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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  JULY  20. 
MR.  HALL  CAINE'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  MANXMAN 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR,  3s.  6d.  EACH. 

THE  BONDMAN.  i        THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

Twenty-fifth  Thousand.     |  Twentieth  Thousand. 

CAPT'N  DAVY'S  HONEYMOON. 


£bc  flMoncey  Series 

OF  ORIGINAL  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo.  in  ornamental  paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  net ;  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  net. 
IMMEDIATELY. 

JOANNA  TRAILL,  SPINSTER.   By  Annie  E.  Holds- 

WORTH,  To  be  followed  by 

GEORGE    MANDEVILLE'S  HUSBAND.    By  C.  E. 

Raimond. 

THE  WINGS  OF  ICARUS.   By  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
AN  ALTAR  OF  EARTH.   By  Thymol  Monk. 
THE  GREEN  CARNATION. 


"  A  delightful  book." 

MY  PARIS  NOTE-BOOK. 

By  the  Author  of  "AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PARIS." 

In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo.  price  14a. 

Daily  Telegraph — "  '  My  Paris  Note-book  '  is  one  of  those  exceptionally  delightful  books 

the  manifold  fascinations  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exemplify  by  quotation  There  is  a 

rich  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  in  this  brilliantly  written  work." 

Daily  News. — '"An  Englishman  in  Paris'  is  once  more  in  the  field  with  a  volume  of 

anecdotes  and  incidents  of  French  life  and  society  The  reader  of  these  chapters  will  not 

lack  entertainment." 

GaliqnanVs  Messenger — "....Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  make  further  quotations  from  the 

pood  things  in  which  the  book  abounds  The  '  Englishman*  has  many  curious  aud 

diverting  bits  of  gossip  to  tell  us." 

TWO  NEW  LIBRARY  NOVELS. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  KILLOGUE 

By  EDMDND  DOWNEY  (F.M.Allen), 

Author  of  "  Through  Green  Glasses." 

The  World  "An  inside  and  intimate  picture  of  Irish  life  and  character,  in  phases^  and 

circumstances  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  approached  by  any  other  novelist  or 
satirist.  The  very  touch  of  occasional  caricature  in  the  election  scenes,  and  in  the  1  brigand  '  of 
the  story,  O'Ruark,  which  throws  out  the  sheer  clear  actuality  of  the  people,  the  places,  the 
*  ways,*  the  extraordinary  humour  of  the  talk  ;  the  jarring  of  small  interests  and  petty 
ambitions  in  the  town  that  is  all  the  world  to  its  inhabitants;  the  swilt  stroke  of  fate  and 
sudden  investment  of  the  scene  with  tragic  interest,  are  Mr.  Downey's  own.  Mick  Molonoy's 
last '  few  words  with  the  master  *  is  an  incident  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  famous  death 
scene  in  the  mountain-pass  in  '  Tom  Burke.'  " 

THE  POTTER'S  THUMB. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 
Author  of  "  From  the  Five  Rivers."   In  Three  Volumes. 

Daily  Telegraph-— "  The  scene  of  this  thrilling  story  Is  laid  iu  a  provincial  Moghulate  of 

our  Indian  Empire  We  can  recommend  'The  Potter's  Thumb'  to  the  novel-reading 

public  no  less  cordially  and  conscientiously  than  '  From  the  Five  Rivers,*  or,  indeed,  any  and 
every  of  Mrs.  Steel's  foregoing  works." 

St.  James's  Gazette  "  We  are  inclined  to  regard  '  The  Potter's  Thumb  as  one  of  the  best 

novels  of  Indian  life  ever  written  ;  and  the  author  as  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  accom- 
piuhed  novelists  of  this  generation." 

THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV. 

Translated  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 
A  Uniform  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  net  each  volume. 

RUDIN.    [Ready.    To  be  followed  by  \       ON  THE  EVE. 

A  HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK.  I  SMOKE. 

FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN.  I     VIRGIN  SOIL.    2  vols. 


NEW  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  POOR  (Les  Vrais  Riches).  By 

Francois  Coppbe.  Translated  from  the  French  by  WINIFRED  Heaton.  With  an 
Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'CoxiiOR.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MODERN  WOMAN.   By  Ella 

HErwoETH  Dixon.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  lis. 

A  SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN.   A  New  Edition.  6s. 
A  CONSPIRACY   OF   SILENCE.    By  G.  Colmore, 

Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Music."  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

EEINEMANM'S   INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

THE  GRANDEE.   By  Don  Armando  Palacio  Valdes. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Rachel  Challice.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Editor.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 

LONDON:  WM.  [HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NOW  READY. 

AN  INTERLOPER. 

By  FRANCES  MARY  PEARD, 
Author  of  "  The  BaroneBs  "  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHILCOTES"  &e. 

A  TROUBLESOME  PAIR. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH, 
Author  of  "  'Lizbeth  "  &c. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

VICTIMS  OF  FASHION. 

By  A.  M.  GRANGE. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

DIANA  TEMPEST. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author  of  "  Sir  Charles  Danvers "  &c. 

Ready  /his  day  at  all  Booksellers'. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


WARD  &  DOWNEY'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


The    REAL   CHARLOTTE.     By  E.  CE. 

Somerville  and  Martin  Ross,  Authors  of  "  An  Irish  Cousin,"  "  Through 
Connemara  in  a  Governess  Cart."   3  vols. 

Tliv  Athenaeum. — "  '  The  Real  Charlotte  '  is  a  real  acquisition.  The  joint  authors 
have  between  them  furnished  such  qualities  as  fresh  and  original  observations  on 
Irish  persons,  places,  and  things ;  humour  of  a  singularly  agreeable  kind ;  and 
revelations  of  character  trenchant  and  striking  and  happily  devoid  of  analysis  and 
tedious  dissection  of  motive." 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  authors  have  a  quite  extraordinary  faculty  of  minute 
and  accurate  observation.  They  revel  in  detail,  but  the  detail  never  wearies 
us,  so  cleverly  is  it  all  presented.  It  is  the  result  of  photography  worked  up  by 
art— genuine  realism,  if  we  have  ever  met  it  in  fiction." 

National  Observer. — "  Keen  and  delicate  portraiture  in  carefully  chosen  phrase- 
ology that  carries  the  impress  of  life,  and  stamps  home  the  story." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  '  The  Real  Charlotte '  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  modern 
examples  of  an  Englisn  (or  rather  of  an  Irish)  realistic  novel  extant." 

The  Daily  News. — "  The  story  provides  a  liberal  entertainment  of  pathos  and 
humour.  All  the  actors  therein,  whether  sketched  with  a  few  pregnaut  s  trokes,  or 
minutely  elaborated,  are  very  much  alive. . .  .The  book  is  one  to  read  and  be  enjoyed." 


The  CONFESSIONS  of  a  CURRENCY  GIRL. 

By  W.  Carlton  Dawe,  Author  of  "  Mount  Desolation,"  "  The  Emu's  Head." 
The  Liverpool  Mercury. — "  Very  interesting  and  thoroughly  readable." 
The  Scottish  Leader. — "  Mr.Dawe  seems  to  know  his  ground,  and  his  book  will  be  a 

success." 

WITH  the  HELP  of  the  ANGELS.  By 

Wilfred  Woollam.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Tlie  Glasgow  Herald. — "  One  of  the  most  delightful  little  chaps  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  read  about." 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—"  Noteworthy  as  a  collection  of  clever  character  »ketche9.'' 

The  SHIBBOLETH.    By  Mrs.  Vere  Campbell, 

Author  of  "  Of  This  Death,"  "  The  Crime  of  Keziah  Keene,"  &c.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "A  notable  novel  daring,  original,  and  containing 

frequent  flashes  of  powerful  pathos." 

The  Academy. — "  The  cleverness  of  the  book,  in  parts,  is  extraordinary,  some  of 
its  situations  are  superbly  wrought." 

GLADDIE'S  SWEETHEART.   By  Theodora 

Elmslie,  Author  of  "The  Little  Lady  of  Lavender"  &c.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d,  [Now  ready, 

SFORZA.     By  W.  Waldorf  Astor.  New 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Now  rtm/y. 

The  Morning  Post. — "  A  really  good  historical  novel.  '  Sforza'  is  the  production 
of  a  man  of  culture." 


London  ;  WARD  &  DOWNEY,  Ltd.,  12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal  T  I  "^HE  Tower  Bridge  was  opened  this  day 
Family.  J_  week  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  available  members  of  his 
family,  in  splendid  weather,  and  with  a  completeness 
of  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
(long  may  it  flourish  !)  Subsequently  the  Lord 
Mayor  received  a  baronetcy,  and  other  persons  con- 
cerned had  other  distinctions. 

The  Princess  Louise  distributed  the  certificates  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  Monday,  when  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  held  their  dinner. 

On  Tuesday,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Her  Majesty  re- 
viewed at  Windsor  the  boys  of  the  Hospital  School,  to 
the  number  of  about  1  ,ooo.  The  Princess  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  and  her  daughters,  opened 
the  new  Home  for  Incurables  at  Streatham  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  Cripplegate 
Institute. 

Lords  and  Yesterday  week  in  both  Houses  informa- 
Commons.  tion  was  gjven  as  £0  ^he  termination  of  the 
rather  awkward  incident  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Boers 
(who,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  behaved  by  no  means 
ill  in  this  matter,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  Colonial  Office)  had  agreed  not  to  "  commandeer" 
any  more  English  subjects,  but  to  grant  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  to  them.  It  had  also  been  arranged 
that  the  Swaziland  Convention  should  be  prolonged 
for  six  months,  in  order  to  give  the  Swazis  a  chance 
of  reconciling  themselves  to  the  sweetness  of  Boer 
rule. 

Lords.  After  receiving  the  information  above  sum- 
marized, the  Lords  had  a  set  debate  on  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  Mints,  Lord  Leven  attacking, 
Lord  Lansdowne  defending,  and  various  official  or  ex- 
official  peers  on  both  sides  supporting  the  measure. 
Then  they  advanced  a  Bill  or  two. 

Commons.   '.' lt  ™«  Budget,  Budget  all  the  way  " 
in  the  Commons  after  question-time, 
and  the  Government  was  occasionally  conciliatory. 

On  Monday  the  Lord  Steward  in  the 
Upper  and  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  Lower 
House,  brought  up  Her  Majesty's  replies  to  last 
week's  addresses. 


Lnrds  and 
Commons. 


Commons. 


Lords. 


The  rest  of  the  business  in  the  Lords  was 
mostly  routine  ;  but  the  Commons  had 
matters  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  Finance 
Bill,  the  new  clause  which  was  to  satisfy  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Colonies,  and  the  recommittal  necessitated 
by  the  sharp  practice  of  the  Government  on  the  Spirit 
duties  coming  on.  The  former  was  not  opposed,  but 
it  was  sharply  criticized,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  will  not  lead  to  difficulties.  In  the  latter  case 
a  debate,  spirited,  though  of  no  great  length,  ended  in 
a  division  and  a  majority  for  the  Government  of  13  — 
their  smallest  yet,  and  probably  the  smallest  that  any 
Government  has  ever  lived  on.  Between  the  two  Sir 
John  Lubbock  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  do  a  little 
good  to  the  unfortunate  person  who  is  taxed  on  an 
income  that  he  does  not  possess,  and  Mr.  Byrne  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  save  British  picture 
collections  from  imminent  danger  of  the  hammer  at 
each  death  of  an  owner.  Some  other  incidents  and 
the  recommittal  saw  the  Budget  through  the  Com- 
mittee stage  at  last. 

On  Tuesday,  during  the  course  of  business 
in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Belmore  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  Irish  Tithe  Pent  Charge 
Redemption,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  some  infor- 
mation. 

The  Lower  House  was  occupied  with 
the  Army  Estimates,  dealing  in  par- 
ticular with  the  Medical  Department,  the  Militia, 
and  the  Yeomanry.    The  vote  for  the  latter  having 
been  stopped  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Gladstonians 
have  had  the  audacity  to  complain  of  the  subse- 
quent blocking  of  the  Parochial  Electors  Bill. 
The  Yeomanry  vote  was  got  (notwithstanding  a 
division)   on    Wednesday,   and  the  Volunteers  and 
Transport  were  under  discussion. 

The  Lords  were  occupied  on  Thursday  with 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Licensing  Bill, 
which  received  little  lay  support,  and  was  thrown  out 
by  49  to  20. 

The  Commons  were  once  more  busy 
with  the  Army  Estimates. 

Politics  out  of  A  deputation  wiited  on  Mr.  Gardner 
Parliament,    yesterday  week  in   reference  to  foreign 
meat ;  and  certainly,  if  the  secrets  of  all  meat-hooks 
were  revealed,  "  South  Down"  would  be  translated  into 
"  South  Sea"  to  a  rather  curious  extent. 
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The  Attercliffe  nomination  took  place  on  Monday, 
all  three  candidates — Unionist,  Gladstonian,  and 
Labour — presenting  themselves. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Acland  presided  at  a  Gladstonian 
Conference  at  Oxford,  and  was  very  angry  with  the 
House  of  Lords ;  which,  indeed,  must  be  a  singularly 
inconvenient  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  plan  of  not 
merely  secularizing  "public"  education,  but  ham- 
stringing the  voluntary  schools.  The  probably  well- 
meaning  persons  who  compose  the  International  Arbi- 
tration Association  met  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  ;  but  somehow  Sir  John  does  not  seem 
to  us  quite  in  place  at  the  head  of  the  Lawsons  and 
the  Birrells.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  entertained  the 
Nationalists  of  Forest  Gate  with  a  very  candid  and 
interesting  account  of  the  relations  of  his  party  to  the 
Government. 

It  was  also  announced  on  Wednesday  that" the  ScottisJt 
Leader,  which  had  been  started  after  the  Home  Kule 
schism  as  the  Edinburgh  Gladstonian  daily,  would 
cease  to  appear.  The  paper  was  conducted  with  suffi- 
cient ability  ;  it  was  uncompromisingly  Gladstonian 
in  its  own  views,  and  it  was  very  useful  as  a  mirror  of 
the  thought,  style,  and  sense  of  its  party ;  but,  appa- 
rently, that  party  in  Scotland  could  not,  or  would  not, 
support  it.  j 

The  seat  at  Attercliffe  was  kept  by  the  Gladstonians, 
Mr.  Langley,  their  candidate,  beating  both  his  oppo- 
nents. The  result,  disappointing  to  Unionists,  should 
not  be  very  cheerful  to  Gladstonians  themselves  who 
are  not  mere  partisans.  For  the  numbers  show  con- 
clusively that  the  Labour  candidate  took  votes  almost 
equally  from  both  sides ;  and  the  inference  is  not 
consoling. 

Foreign  and  This  day  week  reports,  came  of  a  great 
Colonial  Affairs,  dinner  at  Ottawa,  given  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  International  Conference.  Mr. 
Bowell  had  been  the  chief  speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
hosts,  and  Lord  Jersey  on  that  of  the  guests.  Her 
Majesty  had  written  with  her  own  hand  to  Mme. 
Carnot  ;  and  it  was  said  the  assassination  was  not  an 
individual,  but  a  concerted,  crime.  There  was  a  great 
exodus  of  Italians  from  France.  In  Italy  itself  the 
Government  financial  proposals  had  been  carried  at 
last.  There  was  a  great  train  strike  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  which  had  begun  in  the  boycotting 
of  Pullman  cars,  but  had  not  stopped  there. 

The  funeral  of  M.  Carnot  took  place  on  Sunday  with 
great  state  and  full  religious  ceremonies,  the  crowds 
attending  being  enormous  and  many  accidents  hap- 
pening from  heat  and  falls.  The  new  President  had 
requested  the  Dupuy  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office,  and 
it  had  consented.  In  New  Zealand  a  State  measure  of 
guarantee  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  passed  in 
a  day  "  to  prevent  calamity."  There  had  been  fight- 
ing in  the  Straits  Settlements  against  the  troublesome 
Pahang  rebels,  with  some  loss  on  our  side,  but  more  on 
theirs.  Indian  news  was  not  good  in  the  way  of  re- 
ligious disturbances.  An  Italian  newspaper  editor  had 
been  mortally  stabbed  in  almost  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  President  Carnot,  the  assassin  escaping.  There 
appeared  to  be  real  danger  of  trouble  between  China 
and  Japan  in  Corea. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  French  were  reported  much 
pleased  at  a  certainly  amiable  act  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who  had  remitted  the  heavy  sentence  passed 
on  certain  French  spies  in  token  of  sympathy  with 
recent  events.  They  themselves  had  dropped  the 
prosecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had 
attended  the  President  in  his  last  moments.  In 
Germany  some  regulations  intended  to  check  the  in- 
tolerable tyranny  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
army  were  published,  and  the  American  Eailway 
strike,  Corea,  the  Intercolonial  meeting,  and  other 
things  filled  up  the  tale. 


Wednesday's  news  gave  M.  Casimir  Perier's  first 
Presidential  Message,  which,  while  not  free  from  what 
the  French  politely  call  "  emphasis,"  was  correct,  firm, 
and  not  at  all  blatant.  The  Socialists  attempted  to 
prevent  its  immediate  reception,  but  were  defeated  by 
450  to  77.  Mme.  Carnot  had  refused  the  pension 
offered  her,  and  the  President  had  held  his  first  diplo- 
matic reception.  The  United  States  Government  was 
lending  troops  freely  to  put  down  the  railway  strike. 
The  Pope's  health  was  said  to  be  failing.  In  conse- 
quence of  action  taken  by  the  German  Emperor,  & 
German  officer  high  in  the  Turkish  service  had  been 
dismissed  for  alleged  disrespect  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador— a  proceeding  of  very  doubtful  wisdom,  justice,, 
or  dignity. 

It  was  reported  on  Thursday  that  Kussia  was  going 
to  consider  the  Anglo-Italian  convention  about  Harrar 
null  and  void — a  matter  of  no  great  importance  in  itself, 
but  another  feather  not  in  the  cap  of  Lord  Kimberley 
as  a  diplomatist.  The  United  States  Senate  had 
passed  the  Tariff  Bill.  The  Kailway  strike  and  Corea 
were  still  awkward. 

We  learnt  yesterday  morning  that  in  France  M. 
Burdeau  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Chamber. 
More  Anarchist  assassinations  were  reported  from  Italy, 
and  the  strike  leaders  in  the  United  States  were  very 
truculent. 

On  this  day  week  the  appointment  of  Lord 
ppom  men  3.  j^uggELL  0f  xillowen  to  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justiceship  (which,  by  a  very  curious  coincidence,  had 
remained  pending  almost  as  long  as  his  last  promotion) 
was  announced  ;  and  if  prominence  at  the  Bar,  joined 
to  unhesitating  devotion  to  a  political  party  and  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  life,  will  make  a  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Russell  should  be  a  good  one.  The  more  modest 
appointment  of  Canon  Ainger  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Temple  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is  emphatically 
right. 

In  Convocation  on  Tuesday  both  Houses 

Convocation.  .  .  ,  «  : ■  •.  .  .  ,-, 

passed  an  address  01  congratulation  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  York's  son,  and  some  motions  in 
reference  to  Disestablishment  were  debated.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  Sunday 
opening. 

The  Case  of  Sir  Some  weeks  ago,  when  Sir  Watkix 
w.  w.  Wynn.  Williams  Wynn  was  fined  for  cruelty  to 
his  horse  in  the  hunting-field,  we  made  here 
remarks  on  the  subject  which  drew  down  upon  us  vials 
of  wrath  from  some  who  might  be  wise  but  had  not 
looked  into  the  case,  and  from  others  who  might  have 
looked  into  the  case  but  were  not  wise.  Last  Tuesday 
it  was  reheard,  on  appeal,  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the 
conviction  was  reversed  with  costs.  One  of  our  indig- 
nant censors,  we  remember,  protested  against  "one 
"  law  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor."  That  this 
was  precisely  what  had  been  applied  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, and  that  the  magistrates  would  never  have  con- 
victed if  Sir  Watkin  had  been  John  Jones,  tinker,  was 
precisely  what  we  knew  and  our  good  friends  did  not. 

Meetings  and  This  day  week  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Dinners.    Devonshire  gave  away  the  prizes  at  the 
Warehousemen  and  Clerks  Schools,  while  the  Master 
of  Trinity  addressed  the  past  and  present  students  of 
Queen's  College  for  Ladies. 

On  Tuesday  the  Hausa  or  Houssa  Association  met 
to  recommend  a  very  worthy  object — the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  the  language  of  these  peoples,  who  are 
mostly  under  our  influence  on  the  Niger,  and  who 
furnish  us  with,  more  useful  auxiliaries,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  native  races  except  the  Sikhs.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  held  a  corroboree  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  a  reception  at  Burlington  House. 

On  Wednesday  the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  the 
Bishops  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  (the  Archbishop 
of"  York  being  the  chief  speaker  among  the  guests  in 
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the  absence  of  his  brother  of  Canterbury)  the  present 
attacks  on  the  Church  were  dealt  with  and  condemned. 
The  "  trial  of  the  Pyx,"  with  the  usual  sequel  of  a 
Goldsmiths'  dinner,  took  place,  and  the  summer  even- 
ing fete  of  the  Botanic  Society  was  held. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Working 
Boys'  Home  on  Thursday,  where  the  Duke  of  Fife 
presided.  The  Bethnal  Green  Oxford  House  had  a 
meeting  on  the  same  day. 

Many  letters  were  published,  this  day 

Correspondence.         ■>     *         urn  a 

week,  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  on  Samoa; 
from  Mr.  George  Thomson,  in  reference  to  the  strange 
rejection  of  a  lithograph  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  ;  from 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  pointing  out  that  Nubar  Pasha 
was  a  foreigner  (like  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt)  in  Egypt, 
but  not  a  friend  of  the  fellah,  like  him  ;  from  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  about  Archdeacon  Farrar  ;  and  from 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  showing  how  it  is 
quite  right  that  Nonconformity  should  be  endowed, 
however  wicked  endowment  may  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Church. 

On  Tuesday  was  printed  one  of  the  most  weightily 
signed  letters  ever  published  on  such  a  subject,  from 
the  friends  and  relations  of  those  Christ  Church  under- 
graduates who  had  suffered  from  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  authorities. 

Next  day  Archdeacon  Palmer  contributed  a  formal 
acknowledgment,  in  the  Dean's  absence,  of  this  letter ; 
and  Canon  Scott  Holland  a  very  characteristic  attempt 
at  a  reply  to  it. 

Two  great  sales  took  place  this  day  week — 
that  of  the  Queen's  Hampton  Court  Stud, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Adrian  Hope's  pictures.  The  former 
fetched  rather  more  than  24,000^.,  and  the  latter  nearly 
50,000^.  No  single  prices  in  the  first  case  were  very 
noticeable  ;  the  most  so  in  the  second  were  4,700  guineas 
for  the  Rembrandt  "  Nicholas  Ruts,"  3,500  for  Gerard 
Dow's  "  Flute-player,"  3,000  for  a  Hobbema,  and  2^900 
for  the  exquisite  "  Head  of  a  Girl,"  by  Greuze. 

A  still  greater  racing  sale — that  of  the  Duchess, of 
Montrose's  stud — took  place  on  Monday,  a  total  of 
nearly  forty-five  thousand  pounds  being  reached,  and 
some  very  high  individual  prices.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  was  4,100  guineas  for  the  yearling 
filly  Roquebrune.  An  interesting  incident  was  the 
selling  back  of  Jannette,  one  of  the  late  Lord  Fal- 
mouth's best  mares,  to  the  present  holder  of  the  title. 
Nor  did  this  exhaust  the  exchanges  of  thoroughbred 
stock  during  the  week. 

The  London  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
County  Council  the  Chairman,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Council.    Kke  a  <<very  parfit  knight)»  declined  to 

move  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Her  Majesty, 
leaving  the  duty  to  Mr.  Boulnois,  by  whom  it  was 
discharged.  A  person  of  the  name  of  B.  Cooper, 
emulous  of  le  nomme  Keir  Hardie,  moved  the  previous 
question.  It  is  not  often  that  we  compliment  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  knowing  how  bad  flattery 
is  for  public  bodies  ;  but  it  is  worth  observing  that, 
while  not  a  single  M.P.  seconded  B.  Cooper's  great 
exemplar,  B.  Cooper  found  nine  supporters. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  cabmen,  or  at 
least  their  agitators,  were  growling  over  the 
Home  Secretary's  award  to  growlers,  and  were  still 
picketing  certain  hansom  yards. 

The  Scotch 'coal  strikes  continued,  while  across  the 
Atlantic  the  railway  strike  was  spreading  and  growing 
dangerous. 

A  very  bad  case  of  alleged  violence  by  Union  cab- 
men towards  a  "  blackleg"  came  before  a  coroner's  jury 
last  Monday.  The  evidence  was  somewhat  incomplete, 
but  there  was  unluckily  no  doubt  about  the  death,  and 
next  to  none  that  it  was  due  to  violence. 

The  kind  of  sulky  "  I  won't  play  "  which  Mr. 


Strikes. 


Yachting. 


Pickard  and  his  dupes  call  dignity  has  been  kept  up 
on  the  English  Conciliation  Board,  which  the  men  still 
refuse  to  attend. 

The  Law    The  proposed  regulations  for  the  General 
Courts.     Council  of  the  Bar  were  published  this  day 
week,  when  some  curious  cases  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  people  were 
heard. 

The  so-called  Townley  estates  claim  brought  about 
an  odd  complication  of  criminal  proceedings  this  week. 
One  man  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  and  complaint 
of  another  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude ; 
but  the  judge  made  such  strong  remarks  against  the 
witness  and  complainant  that  he  in  his  turn  was 
arrested. 

On  Tuesday  a  new  Harness  case — Brasyer  v. 
Harness — began  for  the  possible  delight  of  the  singular 
persons  who  are  not  sick  of  the  subject ;  the  trial  of 
Brall  the  Anarchist  came  on  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court ;  and  the  amusing,  but  hitherto  rather  one-sided, 
cutting-off  game  of  the  Water  Companies  was  slightly 
interfered  with  by  a  fine  of  12I.  on  the  Lambeth 
Company  for  an  exploit  of  this  nature. 

Brall,  who  is  either  a  most  unfortunate  or  a  most 
fortunate  man.  was  acquitted,  through  want  of  evidence 
or  weakness  of  law,  on  Wednesday ;  when  two  fellows 
who  had  used  violent  language  about  "  Royal  vermin  " 
at  the  Tower  Bridge  opening  appeared  at  the  police 
court. 

The  Satanita  not  having  been  able  to  get 
round  in  time  to  Liverpool,  the  Britannia 
had  only  the  Iverna  to  beat  in  the  Mersey  Regatta 
yesterday  week,  and  did  so  easily.  Next  day  saw  a 
good  race  between  her  and  the  Satanita,  with  the 
same  result. 

The  Largs  Regatta  was  of  great  interest.  On  Tues- 
day the  Valkyrie  came  out  for  the  first  time  after  her 
American  trip  to  oppose  her  old  rivals,  the  Britannia 
and  Satanita.  The  latter  broke  something  and  gave 
up,  but  the  Prince's  cutter  had  much  the  better  of 
Lord  Dunraven's. 

The  fight  (the  Satanita's  "  things  "  being  still  not 
to  rights)  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  Britannia  seemed  to  be  clearly  established  ; 
the  question  of  her  relations  to  the  Valkyrie's 
American  conqueror,  the  Vigilant,  now  in  England, 
thus  becoming  more  interesting  than  ever. 

The  Mudhook  regatta  on  Thursday,  at  which  the 
Vigilant  was  to  appear,  promised  great  excitement, 
and  gave  more  than  it  promised.  For,  in  taking  up 
position,  the  Satanita,  by  no  fault  of  her  own,  but 
trying  to  avoid  a  small  boat,  rammed  the  Valkyrie,  and 
sent  her  to  the  bottom,  Lord  Dunraven  and  the  crew 
only  just  escaping.  But,  despite  this  misfortune,  the 
race  was  fought  out  finely  between  the  Britannia  and 
the  American,  the  former  of  which  beat  her  antagonist, 
for  all  her  centreboard  below  and  her  enormous  spread 
of  canvas  aloft,  fairly  and  squarely  by  more  than  half 
a  minute,  without  time  allowance. 

It  had  been  rather  hoped  that  the  Prince 
acinf?*  of  Wales's  Florizel  II.,  who  had  run  so 
well  at  Ascot  the  week  before,  would  win  the  valuable 
Clarence  and  Avondale  Stakes  at  Sandown  yesterday 
week.  But  his  penalties  were  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  could  not  get  nearer  than  third,  Lady  Minting 
winning. 

The  July  Stakes,  the  chief  race  of  the  first  day  of 
the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting,  fell,  r,s  was  ex- 
pected, to  Kirkconell,  who  won  with  ease  frcm  Golden 
Blaze  and  St.  Johann. 

Of  Wednesday's  racing  nothing  need  be  said,  but 
Thursday  provided,  in  the  rich  Princess  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  by  far  the  most  interesting  race  of  this  year. 
For  Ladas  had  there  to  meet  the  best  three  horses  of 
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last  year — Isinglass,  Ravensbury,  and  Raeburn — besides 
Bullingdon  and  two  outsiders.  The  result  was  a 
triumph  of  Nemesis,  who  showed  that  she  could  look 
to  things  on  the  Clyde  and  at  Newmarket  at  the  same 
time.  For  Lord  Rosebery's  horse  not  only  could  not 
beat  Isinglass,  who  won  by  a  head,  but  was  far  behind 
Bullingdon,  who  justified  the  hopes  entertained  just 
before  the  Derby  by  giving  his  four-year-old  opponent, 
perhaps  the  best  horse  in  England,  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  carry  his  weight  home. 

Cricket  ^n  ^e  veiT  best  of  cricket  weather  (sup- 
posing the  necessary  salamandrine  quality 
in  players  and  lookers-on)  many  matches  were  per- 
formed in  the  second  half  of  last  week.  The  scores 
were  not  quite  so  high  as  earlier,  wickets  having  had 
time  to  become  worn.  This  was  especially  the  case  at 
Lord's,  where  Oxford  in  their  last  trial  match  were 
beaten,  but  by  no  means  badly,  by  a  strong  M.C.C.  team. 
Mr.  Forbes  bowled  extremely  well.  But  most  of  the 
matches  went  over  into  Saturday,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  deserving  persons  who  can  only  see  cricket  on  that 
afternoon,  and  seldom  get  a  chance.  Eton  beat  Win- 
chester by  five  wickets,  at  Winchester  itself ;  the  home 
team  not  making  a  very  brilliant  display,  though 
Mr.  G.  Gibson  both  hit  and  bowled  well.  For  Eton 
Mr.  C.  Pilkington  did  most  with  the  bat  and  not  a 
little  with  the  ball,  with  which  Mr.  Cunliffe  was  also 
excellent.  Surrey  had  the  better  of  Sussex  by  six 
wickets,  the  biggest  score  being  once  more  Brock- 
well's,  though  he  did  not  reach  the  hundred.  Kent 
won  from  Lancashire  by  thirty  runs,  in  a  good  and 
even  match  ;  and  Yorkshire  made  rather  an  example 
of  Essex.  Gloucestershire — Dr.  Grace  again  doing 
mighty  things — disposed  of  South  Africa ;  and  Sand- 
hurst overthrew  Woolwich. 

The  anticipations  that  the  scores  in  the  University 
match  would  be  large  were  well  fulfilled  on  the  first  day, 
when  Oxford  ran  up  338,  including  100  not  out  from 
Mr.  Fry,  their  captain,  and  two  dashing  innings  from 
Messrs.  Mordaunt  and  Phillips.  Cambridge,  the 
Oxford  bowling  going  rather  more  wrong  than  its  own, 
made  67  for  two  wickets. 

Tuesday  was  a  very  bad  day  for  Cambridge,  whose 
batting  fell  off,  while  the  Oxford  bowling  improved  re- 
markably. Thanks  to  Messrs.  Bathurst  and  Bards- 
well,  the  Cambridge  men  were  got  out  for  222,  had 
to  follow  on,  and  were  again  dismissed  for  200.  The 
Oxford  fielding  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  but  two  consecutive  innings  on  such  a  July  day 
are  no  joke.  Thus,  when  stumps  were  drawn,  Oxford 
had  85  to  make  and  an  innings  to  make  it  in,  an  easy 
task,  but  not  a  certainty,  considering  the  "  neurosity  " 
incident  to  University  matches. 

Neurosis,  however,  held  off,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  required  number  was  hit  up  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  wickets,  and  Oxford  won  by  eight. 

Meanwhile  there  was  some  good  county  cricket 
going  on,  Mr.  Jackson  making  a  magnificent  145  for 
Yorkshire  against  Notts  ;  while  Lancashire  and  Derby- 
shire played  an  interesting  match,  which  Lancashire 
just  won  by  14  runs.  Yorkshire  "  closed  "  their  innings 
with  a  great  advantage,  which  Notts  could  not  recover, 
being  beaten  by  over  two  hundred. 

Cambridge  was  successful  against  Oxford 
at  Tennis  in  both  the  Single  and  Double 
matches  this  week. 

T  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  rowing  at 

Henley,  which  began  on  Wednesday  in 
magnificent  weather,  was  the  sculling,  wherein  the 
brothers  Nickalls  distinguished  themselves  greatly 
against  the  invaders  ;  Mr.  Vivian  beating  the  French- 
man, M.  Boudin,  and  Mr.  Guy  the  Canadian,  Mr. 
Kyan.  Another  colonist,  Mr.  Wright,  however,  won 
his  heat.    The  family  luck  continued  next  day,  when 


Games. 


Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Guinness  succumbed  to  the 
brothers,  who  were  left  to  fight  it  out  on  Friday. 

...    „         A  great  gift  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond  to  the 

JM  iscclliincous. 

'  Royal  Institution  was  announced  on  Mon- 
day, consisting  of  the  adjoining  house  in  Albemarle 
Street,  with  ample  endowment  for  turning  it  into  and 
keeping  it  up  as  a  laboratory. 

A  very  lively  and  interesting  history  of  a  gunboat 
and  a  trawler  diversified  Tuesday's  papers. 

Lord  Charles  Eussell  was  once  very  well 
known   as   Serjeant-at-Arms  —  a  position 

which   he  held  for   nearly  thirty   years ;  and  Mr. 

Octavius  Ogle  was  a  resident  Oxonian  of  old  standing 

and  good  deserts. 

Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt  was  a  well-known  and  not  ill- 

thought-of,  if  not  a  very  wise,  Irishman,  who  had  been 

secretary  to  O'Connell,  and  had  lived  up  to  the 

position. 

Sir  Henry  Layard  was  not  a  man  to  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  lines,  more  particularly  because  defects  and 
qualities  were  strangely  mixed  in  him,  and  because  he 
was  bitterly  obnoxious  to  a  certain  political  party. 
The  service  he  did  to  England  by  putting  her  in  the 
forefront  of  Assyrian  discovery  was  great,  and  his 
objects  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  sixteen  years  since 
were  the  right  ones,  though  his  methods  were  not 
always  judicious. 


THE  FINANCE  BILL— AND  AFTER? 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  got  his 
Finance  Bill  through  Committee,  and  some  of 
his  Radical  supporters  are  said  to  be  contemplating  his 
entertainment  at  a  dinner  to  commemorate  the  feat. 
There  is  something  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
earnest  young  Parliamentary  man  of  "  advanced"  views 
in  this  project.  That  remarkable  politician  is  a  curious 
compound  of  the  youthful  enthusiast  and  the  adult 
advertiser.  In  him  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  most 
efficiently  corrects  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and, 
at  the  point  at  which  his  simple  belief  in  the  greatness 
of  the  great  "  democratic  Budget"  comes  to  an  end,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  the  shrewd  conviction  that  it  will 
pay  with  the  democracy  to  feign  an  excessive  admira- 
tion for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  work.  Our 
own  opinion  of  that  financial  exploit  was  pronounced 
at  a  very  early  period  of  its  history,  and  we  have  never 
seen  any  reason  to  modify  it.  In  its  original  character 
as  an  "  ingenious  "  but  legitimate  plan  of  providing 
for  the  finances  of  the  year,  we  pointed  out  at  once 
that  it  would  not  bear  the  briefest  examination,  and  so 
the  event  has  proved.  Its  ingenuity  was  speedily 
shown  in  debate  to  be  merely  an  ingenuity  of  dodge, 
and  the  supposed  legitimacy  of  its  methods  was 
found  to  inhere  only  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
description  of  them.  This  description,  however,  he 
promptly  abandoned  on  discovering  that  he  had  to 
choose  between  the  barren  honour  of  having  de- 
vised an  equitable  Budget  and  the  substantial  elec- 
tioneering advantage,  as  he  obviously  considers  it,  of 
having  taken  a  new  departure  in  "  democratic,"  or, 
to  quote  Sir  John  Lubbock's  justly  discriminating  cor- 
rection, "demagogic"  finance.  This  advantage,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  we  quite  admit  that  he  has 
secured,  and  we  own  that,  to  the  extent  of  it,  the 
jubilations  of  his  Socialistic  and  semi- Socialistic  fol- 
lowers are  not  unwarranted.  In  the  provision  with 
regard  to  the  increase  and  graduation  of  the  Death 
duties  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  taken  the  plunge 
from  which  every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before 
him  has  shrunk.  He  has  laid  down  a  principle  which, 
though  he  audaciously  claims  for  it  the  support  of 
"  every  political  writer  of  authority,"  has  been  con- 
demned with  equal  decision  by  Republican  statesmen 
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;  like  Thiers,  and  Kadical  economists  like  the  late  Pro- 
cessor Fawcett;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  embarked  the 
j  financial  policy  of  the  country  upon  a  literally  shoreless 
^sea  of  confiscation.    It  is  impossible  but  that  the  evil 
precedent  of  marking  down  the  properties  of  the  rich 
mis  arbitrarily  taxable  up  to  an  amount  limited  only  by 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  political  party  for  the  time 
i  being   in   power  should  bear  fruit   hereafter ;  and 
[  whatever  glory  or  infamy  the  future  development  of 
!  the  principle  may  earn  for  its  inventor  will  unques- 
tionably attach  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Sir  William 
[  Harcourt. 

To  sum  up  the  remaining  exploits  of  the  "  great 
"  democratic  Budget  "  and  its  author  will  not  take  long. 
'  In  the  first  place,  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  consummate 
J  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  tax  the 
|  already  impoverished  proprietor  out  of  existence  ;  and 
-he  has  done  this,  in  the  pretended  name  of  justice,  by 
equabzing  the  Death  duties  on  two  classes  of  property, 
one  of  which  already  pays  an  annual  sum  of  29,000,000^ 
in  meeting  local  burdens  not  a  penny  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  other.  In  the  next  place,  while  professing  to 
j  tax  the  rich  man  in  proportion  to  his  riches,  he  has 
I  been  guilty  of  the  ludicrous  injustice  of  taxing  the 
I  rich  man's  heirs,  in  proportion  not  to  their  own,  but  to 
1  somebody  else's,  wealth.  Thirdly,  he  has,  after  attempt- 
ing to  tax  colonial  property,  to  the  extreme  indignation 
of  the  colonists,  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty 
by  differentiating,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred 
economical  dogma  of  his  party,  between  the  colonist 
and  the  foreigner  in  respect  of  liability  to  taxation. 
Fourthly,  he  has  introduced  an  oppressive,  inequitable, 
and  most  impolitic  change  in  the  position  of  husband 
and  wife,  considered  as  the  successors  to  one  another's 
property,  and  has  altered  for  the  worse  the  relation  of 
the  father  to  the  child  by  imposing  a  tax  which  the 
rich  man,  who  can  provide  for  his  children  in  his 
lifetime,  can  evade,  but  which  the  poor  man,  who  must 
make  such  provision  by  way  of  life  insurance,  will  be 
compelled  to  bear.  Fifthly,  he  has  so  dealt  with 
the  executor  of  the  future  that  that  unhappy  man,  to 
quote  Mr.  Brodrick's  animated  account  of  his  position, 
will  "  retain  all  the  duties  at  present  imposed  upon 
"  him  "  ;  will  be  "  under  heavy  penalties  to  discover  pro- 
"  perty  affected  by  the  Bill "  ;  will  "  have  his  accounts 
"  kept  open  indefinitely  for  possible  future  aggre- 
"  gation " ;  will  "  pay  duty  when  he  has  received 
1  "  nothing,  and  will  carry  on  suits  in  the  High  Court 
"  with  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue  on  specu- 
"  lation."  And,  lastly,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, after  having  first  increased  the  Beer  and  Spirit 
duties,  on  the  pretence  of  balancing  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  and  having  next  assured  the  indirect  tax- 
payer (who  commands  the  most  votes)  that  the  new 
impost  was  really  only  direct  taxation  in  disguise,  and 
having  then  further  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him  by 
promising  that  the  tax  should  only  be  imposed  for  a 
year,  has  succeeded  finally  in  squeezing  it  through  Com- 
mittee by  1 3  votes,  the  smallest  of  the  many  small 
majorities  by  which  Ministers  have  at  various  times 
during  the  present  Session  escaped  defeat. 

It  may  be  that  to  a  jolly  dog  like  the  earnest  young 
Parliamentary  man  of  advanced  views  almost  any- 
thing is  excuse  enough  for  a  dinner,  and,  if  so,  he 
will  perhaps  really  make  up  his  mind  to  dine  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  the  strength  of  these  achieve- 
ments. But  we  can  hardly  fancy  his  Ministerial 
colleagues  joining  with  any  heartiness  in  the  convivial 
project.  For  them  the  Session  of  1894  must  have 
been  a  singularly  disappointing  one,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  and  they  cannot  see  much  chance,  we  should 
think,  of  improving  its  record,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves and  their  own  reputations  are  concerned.  We 
are  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
Report  stage  of  the  Budget  Bill  is  to  begin  on  Monday 


next,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  dropped  threads 
in  the  measure  which  will  have  to  be  picked  up  before 
the  Bill  can  be  read  a  third  time,  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill,  "  as  amended  to  be  considered,"  must 
take  several  days  at  least  to  complete.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  will  be  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
before  the  House  of  Commons  is  finally  rid  of  it ;  and 
but  a  few  more  weeks  will  then  divide  us  from  the 
timQ  ^r^prif^^d  to  hnve  bpen  fix^d  for  HpncnrjfT  the 
Session  to  a  close.  How  are  these  weeks  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  or  rather  how  is  that  portion  of  them  whica 
will  not  be  monopolized  by  the  needs  of  Suppt 
to  be  appropriated  among  the  multitude  of  claimants 
to  a  share.  A  little  while  ago  the  very  hopeless- 
ness of  the  position  seemed  to  be  operating,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  the  relief  of  the  Government.  It 
looked  almost  as  if  the  competitors  who  have  been 
worrying  Ministers  to  the  point  of  madness  throughout 
the  Session  had  unanimously  retired  from  the  game  in 
sheer  weariness  and  disgust ;  that  Welsh  Disestablishers, 
English  Radicals,  and  even  Irish  Nationalists,  had  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  "  Budget  Session," 
and  were  not  going  to  press  their  little  Bills  upon  the 
Government  any  more  until  next  year.  That  appear- 
ance, however,  was  evidently  delusive — a  mere  result 
of  the  languor  bordering  upon  positive  lethargy  pro- 
duced by  the  prolonged  discussion  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  financial  scheme.  The  approaching  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Mellor  from  the  Chair  is  acting  upon 
the  Ministerialists  like  the  coming  of  Prometheus  to 
our  suffering  race.  It  "wakes  the  legioned  hopes" 
that  have  slept  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  in  those  "  folded  Elysian  blooms "  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House  ;  and, 
so  far  from  that  "  rivalry  for  priority  "  of  which  Mr. 
Morley  discoursed  so  airily  at  Newcastle  having  ceased, 
it  has  been  rendered  more  acute  by  the  accession  of  a 
new  rival.  Just  as  the  Welshman  and  the  Irishman 
and  the  English  franchise-tinker  are  beginning  once 
more  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  see  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  legislative  pickings  to  be  had  before, 
the  end  of  the  Session  after  all,  the  Labour  party  has 
suddenly  cut  in  with  a  most  inconvenient  demand  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Ministerial  pledge  with  respect 
to  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

They  chose  their  time,  too,  did  these  honest  fellows, 
so  diabolically  well  that  an  unhappy  Government  seems 
to  have  had  no  choice  but  to  repeat  and  confirm  to 
them  with  an  oath,  so  to  speak,  the  former  promise. 
It  is  understood  that  on  the  eve  of  the  polling  for  the 
Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield  Her  Majesty's  dis- 
tracted Ministers  were  called  upon  to  bind  themselves 
to  "  afford  facilities  for  the  further  progress  of  the 
"  above-named  measure  during  the  present  Session." 
What  could  these  poor  wood-hewers  and  water-carriers 
do  but  bind  themselves  accordingly  ?  And  what  more 
natural  than  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  resent- 
ing this  bold  attempt  to  "rush"  them  at  the  very  fag- 
end  of  the  Session,  should  have  met,  to  the  fatal  num- 
ber of  forty,  and  organized  a  "  protest,"  and  called  upon 
the  Government  to  let  the  Eight  Hours  question  alone, 
and  be  content  wifh  passing  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill 
(with  which,  however,  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  get  no 
"  forrarder  "  towards  arranging  a  compromise  with  his 
opponents),  and  "  pot-si  bly  a  portion  of  the  Registra- 
"  tion  Bill"?  On  the  whole,  the  scramble  for  the 
wretched  scraps  aiid  orts  of  Ministerial  time  promises 
to  he  pretty  brisk  for  the  next  few  weeks  ;  and  though, 
in  the  present  aputh-tic  state  of  all  parties,  its  rt  suits 
promise  to  be  rather  ludicrous  than  serious,  jet  with  a 
majority  like  this — "  one  never  knows." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

THE  University  match,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
two  Elevens  at  Lord's,  was  rather  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Mr.  Grace,  with  many  other  gentlemen, 
had  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  Cambridge  bowling. 
Playing  a  stronger  team  of  M.C.C.,  on  a  very  difficult 
wicket,  Oxford,  though  beaten,  made  a  very  good 
fight.  Oxford  was  clearly  better  provided  with  bowlers, 
and  if  Cambridge  might  seem  a  trifle  more  powerful 
in  batting,  it  was  certain  that  Oxford  did  not  spare 
loose  balls.  Winning  the  toss  in  splendid  weather, 
Oxford  at  first  made  no  great  use  of  this  advantage. 
Throughout  they  flattered  the  bowling  by  taking 
it  too  seriously.  Mr.  Mitchell  proved  the  most 
useful  Cambridge  bowler ;  he  came  swift  and  high 
off  the  pitch,  and  was  rewarded  by  three  catches 
at  the  wicket  (Mr.  W.  Druce).  Mr.  Robinson 
slings  in  a  fast  but  random  ball.  Mr.  Douglas 
probably  needs  a  sticky  wicket,  and  was  very  well 
played.  Mr.  Gray  is  persevering,  but  not  otherwise 
greatly  gifted,  and  Mr.  Pope  is  a  fair  type  of  uninspired 
Harrow  bowling.  Yet  Mr.  Palairet  only  made  18, 
slowly,  and  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  (15)  was  never  at 
home,  and  missed  many  chances  to  cut.  He  was  very 
well  caught  by  Mr.  Field  at  point  from  an  extremely 
hard  hit.  For  long  the  Cambridge  fielding  was  so 
close  and  good  that  hardly  a  stroke  could  be  got  past 
them,  and  Mr.  Foster  (27)  might  almost  as  well  have 
played  between  nets,  so  deftly  were  his  hard  hits 
stopped.  Mr.  Mordaunt's  41  was  an  accomplished 
innings  ;  but  Mr.  Fry  was  in  for  half  an  hour  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Phillips,  joining  him,  was  less  polite  ; 
he  very  soon  hit  up  78  from  a  succession  of 
capital  strokes.  Mr.  Bathurst,  a  steady  bat,  hit  out 
at  a  half  volley  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  was  well  caught 
and  bowled  for  4.  Mr.  Raikes  (29)  now  aided  Mr. 
Fry,  who  played  in  a  very  stiff  manner,  much  like  Mr. 
Game  of  old.  Mr.  Fry  was  83  when  Mr.  Bardswell, 
a  very  fair  bat,  made  a  duck's  egg ;  so  did  Mr.  Forbes  ; 
and  only  Mr.  Lewis,  the  wicket-keeper,  remained. 
Not  leaning  on  such  a  broken  reed,  Mr.  Fry  hit  three 
fours,  a  three,  and  a  two,  got  his  100,  and  saw  Mr. 
Robinson  send  Mr.  Lewis's  centre  stump  leaping  in 
air.  Twenty-six  extras  (nine  were  wides  !)  brought  the 
score  to  338,  which  Mr.  Fry  could  have  made  himself 
if  he  had  tried.  Mr.  Forbes  began  the  Oxford  bowl- 
ing ;  he  is  very  fast,  was  very  erratic,  bowled  several 
no  balls,  and  was  punished  in  good  style  by 
Mr.  Douglas  (31),  who  has  an  excellent  cut.  But 
Mr.  Bathurst  (medium  left  hand)  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  from  whom  much  was  expected,  and  Mr. 
Field,  in  his  first  over.  Mr.  Brunton  (47)  played  the 
best  innings  of  his  party ;  Mr.  Latham  and  Mr. 
Perkins  (21  and  23)  showed  a  game  not  worthy  of 
their  merit,  Mr.  N.  F.  Druce  made  a  valuable  39,  and 
the  score  reached  222.  Except  Mr.  Brunton,  no  one 
displayed  much  spirit. 

The  fielding  was  hardly  so  elegant  as  that  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Fry  bowled  a  number  of  good  balls,  but 
got  no  wickets  in  the  match.  Mr.  Lewis's  wicket- 
keeping  rather  fell  off;  his  hands,  it  is  said,  are  not  of 
iron,  and  they  suffered  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Brunton's 
excellent  66  was  the  best  innings  for  Cambridge,  when 
they  followed  on.  The  bowling  was  excellently 
managed ;  Mr.  Bathurst  was  rather  unlucky,  but 
Mr.  Bardswell,  who  has  much  change  of  pace, 
and  whose  balls  came  very  quick  off  the  ground,  with 
a  great  deal  of  break,  got  six  wickets.  He  was  never 
demoralized.  Mr.  Fry  made  three  admirable  catches 
in  the  slips ;  one,  very  low  and  swift,  was  really 
remarkable.  Mr.  Forbes  caught  Mr.  Brunton  well, 
under  the  Pavilion ;  Mr.  Bardswell  tempting  the 
batsman  with  a  half-volley.  Two  or  three  catches 
were  missed ;  one,  at  point,  looked  easy  enough  from 


the  Pavilion.  Mr.  Mitchell  (28)  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
and  not  himself. 

With  only  87  to  get  on  Wednesday,  Oxford  were 
safe.  Mr.  Palairet  secured  38,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower 
1 5  ;  the  rest  were  made  up  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Mitchell — both  uot  out. 

There  was  very  little  excitement  in  the  match, 
except  when  Mr.  Fry  woke  up,  and  showed  what  he 
can  do  if  he  likes.  It  is  certain  that  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Latham,  and  Perkins  played  "beneath  themselves"; 
while  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Brunton  were  quite  at 
their  best.  We  have  seldom  or  never  seen  Cambridge 
so  weak  in  bowling ;  a  good  deal,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Bards- 
well. As  cricket  is  Mr.  Fry's  "  worst  game,"  his 
general  athletic  excellence  may  be  estimated  easily. 
He  was  let  off  at  78  from  a  hard  hit.  What  Mr.  V. 
Hill  would  have  done  with  the  Cambridge  bowling 
"'tis  better  only  guessing." 


THE  OTTAWA  CONFERENCE. 

THE  meeting  of  Colonial  Delegates  at  Ottawa  is  an 
event  with  which  patriotic  Englishmen  may  well 
be  satisfied.  It  is  at  least  the  indirect  result  of  the 
London  Conference  of  1887,  and  is  a  proof  that  there 
does  exist  a  sense  of  community  of  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  union  of  the  parts  with  one 
another  can  only  be  maintained  by  their  common 
bond  with  the  mother-country.  We  can,  indeed,  con- 
ceive of  such  a  thing  as  a  league  of  the  colonies  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Home  Government.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
possible  that  they  should  unite  to  demand  something 
which  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
England.  But,  though  this  is  a  conceivable  danger, 
it  is  not  so  real  as  to  outweigh  the  undoubted  good 
there  is  in  the  fact  that  the  colonies  do  act  in  the 
belief  that  they  form  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  have 
an  interest  in  coming  to  friendly  arrangements  among 
themselves.  Therefore,  without  too  hastily  concluding 
that  every  decision  reached  by  the  Conference  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  mother-country,  or  even  practical,  we 
may  yet  consider  it  a  wholesome  sign  that  any  such 
meeting  has  taken  place  at  all. 

While  we  are  waiting  to  hear  the  results  at  which  it 
has  arrived,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  a  purely 
colonial  Conference.  It  has  not  been  called  together 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  first  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contemplated  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  asked  to  join.  The  repre- 
sentative sent  out  by  the  Crown  will  have  been  pre- 
sent merely  as  a  witness.  What  we  have  to  look  for, 
then,  is  some  statement  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  on 
what  they  expect  from  the  mother-country,  what  they 
are  prepared  to  give  in  return,  and  what  they  ask  from 
one  another.  This  last  will  not  be  the  least  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The  clauses  in 
the  Australian  Constitutions  hampering  preferential 
relations  with  other  colonies  figure  among  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  President's  Address  at  least  as 
prominently  as  "  cable,  steamship,  and  postal  com- 
"  munications  on  lines  exclusively  British."  Indeed, 
the  Conference  began  its  work  by  discussing  "  reci- 
"  procal  trade  between  the  colonies."  Wisely  enough, 
it  was  decided  that  "  The  proposals  considered  shall 
"  only  be  made  public  when  definite  conclusions  have 
"  been  reached."  The  announcement  may  probably 
not  be  made  for  some  time.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  Conference  is  obviously  resolved  to  keep  steadily 
to  business,  and  to  abstain  from  discussing  Imperial 
politics  or  policy  further  than  they  affect  the  material 
welfare  of  the  colonies.  Except  to  those  who  insist 
on  looking  at  the  whole  question  as  one  of  senti- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  any  approach  to  Imperial 
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\  Federation  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  a  prac- 
!  tical  union  based  on  considerations  of  material  wel- 
'  fare.    The  result  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Suttor's 

proposal  to  recommend  the  laying  down  of  a  Pacific 
1  cable,  to  be  wholly  under  British  control,  shows  that 

it  is  much  easier  to  start  suggestions  of  that  kind 

*  than  to  settle  them.    The  colonial  delegates  have 
declined   to   commit    themselves    to    anything  till 

,  they  know  what  it  will  cost.  In  the  meantime  the 
|  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  asked  to  make  the 
necessary  surveys.  As  the  Imperial  Government  alone 
has  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  work  the 
i  request  is  reasonable.  We  presume  that  the  Colonies 
i  are  prepared  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense,  and  that 
J  the  Home  Government  will  be  allowed  a  say  propor- 
1  tionate  to  the  importance  of  its  share  in  carrying  out 

*  the  scheme. 

The  results  at  which  the  Conference  arrives  in  its 
discussion  of  "  reciprocal  trade  between  the  colonies" 

i  will  be  waited  for  with  interest,  and  also  with  some 

:  anxiety.  It  will  be  difficult  not  to  pass  from  trade 
between  the  colonies  to  trade  between  them  and  the 
mother-country.    But  that  is  an  immense  question, 

^  or  rather  complicated  mass  of  questions,  which  can 
hardly  be  touched  without  stirring  many  matters  which 

,  had  better  be  left  alone.  At  the  same  time,  something 
will  be  gained  if  the  colonies  can  arrive  at  any  coherent 

,  statement  of  what  they  want,  and,  we  repeat  it,  of 
what  they  are  prepared  to  give.  This  latter  is  a  very 
essential  part  indeed  of  any  proposal  to  modify  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  last  half-century.  Hitherto 
it  has  unfortunately  been  all  but  uniformly  wanting  in 
any  scheme  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  There 
is,  however,  always  a  possibility  that  the  colonial 
Governments  will  not  propose  to  alter  the  present 
condition  of  things,  which  leaves  them  free  to  impose 
Protective  duties  on  the  exports  of  the  mother- 
country,  while  securing  them  an  absolutely  free  access 
to  her  markets. 


THE  CHRIST  CHURCH  SCANDAL. 

WE  have  at  different  times  referred  more  or  less 
briefly  to  the  singular  events  which  for  the  last 
two  months  or  so  have  attracted  attention  to  the 
College  or  House  of  Christ  Church  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  But  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  Tuesday,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
others — a  document  to  which,  for  combined  weight  of 
signatures  and  curiosity  of  subject,  we  do  not  re- 
member many  parallels — seems  to  require  somewhat 
fuller  treatment.  We  have,  indeed,  observed  a  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  to  echo  the  words  of  David, 
and  say,  "  Why  trouble  ye  us  any  more  with  your 
"  matters  ?  "  But  if  this  is  serious  (and  there  might  be 
one  or  two  different  explanations  of  it)  it  is  hardly 
wise.  Christ  Church  is  the  largest  and  the  richest  of 
Oxford^  colleges  ;  it  shares  with  Trinity  at  Cambridge 
a  position — not  approached  by  any  other  institution  in 
either  University,  much  less  by  any  elsewhere — as  a 
nursery  of  statesmen  ;  and  it  is  a  little  absurd  to  dis- 
miss the  home  of  South  and  Locke,  of  Gaisfobd  and 
Pusey,  as  a  mere  centre  of  aristocratic  idleness  and 
debauchery.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  a 
single  Englishman,  much  more  a  considerable  number 
of  Englishmen,  should  be  treated  with  injustice  ;  it  is 
infinitely  to  the  public  disadvantage  that  such  an 
institution  as  this  should  pass  "  under  a  cloud."  Most 
people  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject 
know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  put  a  great  school  or  a 
great  college  in  that  position,  and  infinitely  difficult  to 
get  it  out  again. 

The  facts  have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  there  is  the  less  need  to  recount  them 
here  that  there  is  very  little  dispute  about  them.  The 


first  tableau  was  a  row  or  a  series  of  rows  of  a  kind 
almost  endemic  in  certain  learned  societies,  though 
unknown  or  rare  at  others,  and  by  no  means  so  very 
terrible  in  the  symptomatic  way  as  some  good  people 
appear  to  think.    College  "  hay-making "  is  not  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  and  breaking  windows  in  parti- 
cular is  neither  an  intellectual  nor  a  passionately  bliss- 
ful pastime.    But  it  is  whispered  that  men  who  have 
indulged  in  it  have  not  always  brought  the  grey  hairs 
of  their  sires  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  have  even 
done  Church  and  State  and  Arts  and  Letters  some  service 
afterwards.    Tableau  number  two  was  of  much  more 
importance.    Men  were  "  sent  down,"  or,  as  statutes 
and  novels  say,  rusticated,  by  dozens,  not  because  of 
their  participation  in  acts  which  make  the  heart  of  the 
glazier  (unless  he  contracts)  to  sing  with  joy,  but 
expressly  and  admittedly,  although  they  had  not  taken 
part  in  these  acts.    Others  experienced  a  similar  fate 
for  putting  cards  with  "  Apartments  to  Let "  in  the 
windows  of  their  exiled  friends,  a  sufficiently  childish 
deed,  perhaps,  but  one  which  on  no  conceivable  system 
of  rational  severity  can  deserve  the  same  punishment 
as  a  distinct  moral  offence  or  a  gross  breach  of  disci- 
pline.    Nor  has  any  intelligible  vindication  of  this 
strange  conduct  been  vouchsafed,  even  though  the 
Dean  and  his  advisers  have  by  no  means  held  their 
tongues  on  the  matter — a  letter  of  Mr.  Hoole's  on 
Thursday  though  fairly  sensible  and  temperate  being 
mostly  beside  the  matter.  "  Gating"  is  really  a  severer 
punishment,  judged  by  the  suffering  of  the  criminal, 
in  the  summer  term  than  rustication ;  it  is  usual 
in  the  case,  but  it  was  not  resorted  to.     And  the 
authorities  who  would  in  any  case  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  making  an  opportunity  which 
they  wished  to  find  have  practically  admitted  it  by 
Dean  Paget's  strange  acknowledgment  of  his  "  prin- 
"  ciples  "  of  condemnation.    There  was  once  another 
Dean  who  boasted  that  he  had  "  hindered  a  man  of  his 
"  pardon  "  because  he  was  "  a  rogue  and  deserved 
"  hanging  for  something  else."    The  sometime  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  was  a  very  great  man.   But  we  wish  the 
present  Dean  of  Christ  Church  had  emulated  Swift  in 
his  literature,  and  not  in  his  theory  of  punishment. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  wishes  to  bear  hardly  on  Dr. 
Paget.    Succession  to  power  is  never  more  trying 
than  when  the  predecessor  has  exercised  it  with  a 
very  unusual  combination  of  experience  and  authority. 
There  may  be — there  is  in  such  cases  very  likely  to  be 
— special  need  for  reform  ;  and  yet  reform  must  needs 
be  specially  ungracious  and  unpopular.    But  there  is 
all  the  more  reason  that  it  should  give  no  handles 
whatever  to  reasonable  protest.    In  this  case  we  fear 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  handle  has  been  given  for 
protests  which  are  quite  irresistible.    If  what  is  openly 
whispered  is  true — that  the  Dean  and  his  advisers 
have  seized,  or  made,  an  occasion  for  "  sending  down  " 
wholesale,  in  order  to  disperse  or  cow  a  set  which 
they  have  found  not  amenable  to  their  discipline,  we 
fear  that  they  have  only  confessed  themselves  to  be 
bad  disciplinarians  and  worse  justiciaries.    If,  as  some 
(especially  Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  a  letter  of  charac- 
teristic unctuousness  and  unreason)  have  hinted,  they 
wish  to  break  the  Christ  Church  tradition  altogether, 
they  are  doing  the  University  and,  what  is  more, 
the  State,  a  very  ill  service.    It  would  have  been 
a  bad  time  (had  it  ever  existed  except  in  Radical 
imaginations)  when  poor  and  studious  men  were  dis- 
couraged at  the  Universities  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  a  better  if  rich  and  not  very  studious  men 
found  the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shut  in  their 
faces.    You  do  not  unbarbarize  your  barbarians  by 
condemning  them  to  the  wilderness  ;  and  we  fear  that 
the  profane  will  add  that  you  go  far  to  make  your 
Promised  Land  a  country  of  smugs  and  prigs  by  doing 
so.    But,  leaving  that  as  a  matter  of  private  but  very 
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decided  opinion,  we  may  conclude  by  adding  one 
thing.  Not  even  if  the  end  were  to  make  Christ  Church 
a  close  college  for  Board  Schools,  to  people  Peckwater 
with  pupil-teachers,  and  make  Mercury  a  wash-pot  for 
wastrels,  would  this  end  justify  the  means  of  "  decreeing 
"  injustice  by  a  law  "  which  Dean  Paget  seems  to  have 
practised,  to  have  avowed,  and  almost  to  have  gloried 
in. 


A  VENERABLE  PAIR. 

A FEATURE  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  newspapers  has  disappeared  from 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  great  debate  the  divi- 
sion lists,  followed  by  a  long  tail  of  "pairs,"  used  to 
be  promptly  published  and  eagerly  scrutinized.  Local 
politicians  were  anxious  to  know  how  their  members 
had  voted,  or,  if  they  had  not  voted,  whether  they  had 
paired,  and  on  which  side  and  with  whom.  Not  even 
the  few  newspapers  which  report — perhaps  we  ought 
to  speak  in  the  singular  number,  and  say  the  solitary 
newspaper  which  reports — the  debates  now  think  it 
necessary  to  extricate  the  division  lists  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers  with  which  they  are  duly  issued.  They 
would  be  the  least  attractive  of  copy.  "Our  Lobby 
"Correspondent"  has  superseded  the  compilers  of 
these  records  as  completely  as  the  descriptive  reporter, 
who  simply  puts  down  the  by-play  of  Parliament, 
and  who  treats  the  doings  of  members  as  the  Society 
journalist  treats  a  private  view  at  the  Royal  Academy 
or  a  first  night  at  the  Lyceum,  has  superseded  on  the 
staff  of  nearly  every  newspaper  the  steady-going  old 
summary -writer  of  the  days  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  treated  as  a  serious  institution.  The 
reason  for  the  change  is  obvious.  Formerly  there  was 
some  real  uncertainty  in  many  cases,  and  on  particular 
questions,  as  to  how  a  member  would  vote.  Party 
discipline  existed  in  those  days,  but  it  had  not  de- 
generated into  the  abject  party  servitude  which  has 
taken  its  place.  It  was  never  quite  certain  in  in- 
stances more  numerous  than  would  now  be  credible 
into  which  division  list  a  member  would  go  until 
he  had  actually  entered  it.  The  men  most  carefully 
shadowed  might  at  the  very  last  moment  break  off 
from  the  "  Ayes  to  the  right,"  and  join  themselves 
with  the  "Noes  to  the  left."  Now,  no  one  wants  to 
know  how  a  member  has  voted,  because  every  one 
knows  how  he  must  have  voted.  The  elements  of 
uncertainty  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  They  consist  of  the  nine  Parnellite  members 
and  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  As  to  the  rest,  the  question 
is  not  of  a  man's  state  of  mind,  but  of  his  state  and 
place  of  body.  The  division-list  is  affected  mainly  by 
the  sick-list  or  by  the  railway  time-table.  Now  and 
then  a  Radical  brewer — Mr.  Whitbread,  for  example — 
may,  like  his  celebrated  ancestor,  be  distracted  between 
devotion  to  his  beer  with  an  e  and  condemnation  to  his 
bier  (in  the  political  sense)  with  an  i,  or  a  small- 
majoritied  Unionist  may  be  seduced  into  clumsy  and 
shamefaced  trimming ;  but  these  vagaries  are  rare  and 
shortlived. 

Nevertheless,  the  human  interest  has  not  altogether 
disappeared,  even  from  the  machine-made  politics  of 
our  time.  The  "personal  equation"  is  not  wholly 
eliminated  from  it.  It  appeared  in  the  following  an- 
nouncement recently  made  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
divisions  on  the  Finance  Bill : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  was, 
"  as  usual,  paired  with  Mr.  Villiers."  Probably  that 
pairing  will  continue  through  what  remains  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament.  But  it  will  not  survive  in  another. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  will  not 
agaiu  offer  himself  to  the  constituency  of  Midlothian, 
and  of  course  he  will  not  accept  election  elsewhere, 
of  which  a  hint  would,  no  doubt,  leave  him  a  plurality 
of  constituencies  to  choose  between.    Mr.  Villiers  still 


sits  for  Wolverhampton,  which  as  a  whole,  or  as  now 
in  one  of  its  divisions,  he  has  represented  continuously 
since  1835.  In  his  ninety-third  year  Mr.  Villiers  is 
intellectually  as  clear  and  strong  as  he  was  when 
the  terse  eloquence  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  comme- 
morated was  too  rarely  heard  in  the  House.  It  would 
be  a  creditable  thing  if  the  constituency  of  South 
Wolverhampton  should  insist  on  retaining  unbroken, 
except  by  death,  the  connexion  which  has  conferred 
distinction  upon  it.  This  would  be  the  crown  of  a 
political  fidelity  without  modern  parallel,  a  fidelity 
which  is  in  contrast  as  strong  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
flights  from  constituency  to  constituency  as  the  terse- 
ness and  infrequency  of  Mr.  Villiers's  oratory  are 
with  the  turgidity  and  incessancy  of  his  illustrious 
"pair."  The  source  of  these  apposite  qualities  and 
fortunes  lies  very  deep  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  to  which  it  would  be  far  beyond  our  present 
scope  to  attempt  to  trace  them.  Something  also  is 
due  to  circumstances.  The  tendencies  of  opinion 
and  of  legislation  have,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
lain  in  the  development  of  the  political  and  economic 
doctrines  which  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  early  imbibed. 
He  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  birth  and  brains 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Charles  Austin  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  John  Mill  in  London, 
I  became  steeped  in  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  in 
political  economy,  and  of  Bentham  in  jurisprudence, 
to  which  both  Mr.  Gladstone's  earlier  Toryism  and 
his  new  Radicalism  are  the  precise  antitheses.  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers  and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have 
paired  during  the  first  twenty  years  or  so  of  their  com- 
mon Parliamentary  life  as  during  its  last  decade.  It 
was  only  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  transition  period, 
when  he  was  passing  from  the  stage  in  which  he  was 
observed  by  Macaulay  to  that  which  he  now  occu- 
pies, or  occupied  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Villiers  and 
he  could  have  been  found  in  the  same  lobby,  or  have 
been  colleagues  in  the  same  Ministry.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  direct  conflict  of  opinion,  extending  once 
more  over  nearly  the  whole  range  of  politics,  should 
make  the  arrangement  of  a  standing  pair  practicable. 


MORE  "UNION  OF  HEARTS." 

MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  has  improved  upon  the 
precedent  of  the  two  young  persons  in  The 
Rovers  who  were  struck  with  the  "  sudden  thought " 
of  "  swearing  eternal  friendship."  The  famous  "  Union 
"  of  hearts  "  came  about  almost  as  suddenly  as  the 
compact  between  Matilda  and  her  companion,  but  the 
parties  to  it  have  had  nearly  eight  years  since  then  to 
think  about  it,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  has  detected  a  flaw 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  A  pledge  of  friendship  to 
eternity  should,  he  now  sees,  be  always  qualified  by 
the  condition  that  there  is  some  object  to  be  gained 
by  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  put  this  more  aptly  than  it  was  put  by  the 
First  Commissioner  for  exercising  the  office  of  leader 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  in  his  speech  of  the 
other  night  at  Forest  Gate.  After  appealing  to  the 
Irishmen  in  the  locality  to  do  all  they  could  to  return 
the  Liberal  candidates  at  the  next  election,  Mr. 
McCarthy  proceeded  to  remark  that  for  the  English 
Liberal  party  as  a  party  the  Irish  "  cared  very  little  ; 
"  but,  while  the  Liberal  party  supported  them  to  get 
"  their  national  cause  carried,  they  were  their  friends 
"  and  allies  to  the  death."  Eternal  friendship— as 
long  as  it  is  made  worth  our  while !  Allies  till  death 
or  separation,  "  whichever  shall  first  happen  "  !  These 
cannot  be  exactly  inspiriting  watchwords  to  the  ear 
of  that  "  English  Liberal  party  for  which  the  Irish 
"  care  very  little";  and  one  almost  wonders  to  which 
of  two  Irish  qualities  we  should  attribute  the  amazing 
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.  md  dangerous  frankness  of  the  Nationalist  orator — 
'to  inconsequence  of  logic  or  incontinence  of  tongue. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  McCarthy  to  endeavour 
«to  encourage  his  hearers  by  promising  them  that 
I  the  Liberal  Government  will  carry  so  many  sub- 
stantial English  measures  in  this  Session  and  the 

next  Session  (why  drag  in  the  "  next "  Session  ?  why 
(not  rely  wholly  upon  the  performances  of  the  present 
|  one  ?)  "  that  they  would  commend  themselves  to  the 
P'  support  of  the  English  people."  But  the  prophet  of 
,  these  successes  himself  feels  the  necessity  of  hedging, 
•for  he  tells  his  audience  how  he  proposes  to  square  the 
i  Tories  if  by  chance  they  should  happen  to  slip  in  with 

a  small  majority  ;  and  certainly  his  little  observations 

about  his  present  "  friends  and  allies  "  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  success  of  the  overture  which 

he  contemplates  having  to  make  in  the  event  last 
'supposed. 

We  should  not  be  far  wrong,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to 
regard  this  reference  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  to  the  strictly 
limited  and  qualified  nature  of  the  compact  between 
the  Irish  people  and  their  Liberal  "  friends  and  allies  " 
as  a  mild  "  small  tea-party  "  version  of  the  truculently 
defiant  language  in  which  the  organ  of  the  Parnellites 

J  has  been  recently  indulging.  The  late  Mr.  Parnell, 
says  United  Ireland,  must  not  be  supposed  to  have 
meant  by  his  description  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1 886  as  a  "final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question" 
that  that  measure  would  be  accepted  as  an  adequate 
recognition  of  our  national  claims.  What  he  meant, 
no  doubt,  was  that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  "  put  an 
"  end,  broadly  speaking,  to  Irish  hostility  to  England." 
But  that,  the  patriot  goes  on  to  observe,  "is  not 
"  by  any  means  the  end  of  the  business.  We  do 
"  really  want,  if  we  can,  to  make  Ireland  a  nation. 
"  Every  Irish  Nationalist  who  has  not  been  bitten  with 
"  the  vulgar  social  ambition  of  the  middle-class  English, 
"  who  has  not  been  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the 
"  bourgeois  philosophy,  hopes  and  prays  and  longs  for 
"  the  day  when  Ireland  may  stand  up  in  the  world  as 
"  Hungary  and  Italy  did,  with  a  straight  and  perpen- 
"  dicular  vertibra>" — a  position  of  determined  "  singu- 
"  larity "  indeed !  There  is  no  use,  continues  this 
delightful  member  of  the  Heart  Union — "  there  is  no 

.  "  use  in  beating  about  the  bush  "  ;  and  assuredly  no  man 
ever  wasted  less  time  over  that  futility.    "  We  don't 

J  "  like  England.  Her  works  and  pomps  " — why  not 
her  vanities  ? — "  are  a  horror  to  us.  Home  Rule,  at 
"  any  rate,  we  must  have ;  but  it  is  not  the  Home 
"  Rule  that  Transylvania  has,  or  Croatia,  that  Ireland 
"  wants.  It  is  the  Home  Rule  of  Hungary "  (the 
variety  with  a  perpendicular  "  vertibrse  ").    "  We  want 

»  "  what  Norway  wants,  we  want  what  Bohemia  wants  "  ; 
we  want  what  the  infant  bathed  in  the  silver  moonlight 
wanted.  "  With  that  we  may  work  with  England  in 
"  peace  and  friendship,  doing  our  best  to  restrain  her 
"  base  marauding  impulses.  With  less,  please  God,  this 
"  Irish  nation  will  never  rest  satisfied." 

That  is  how  it  strikes  United  Ireland,  and  if  Mr. 
\  McCarthy  talks  about  caring  very  little  for  the  Liberal 
party,  and  only  maintaining  friendship  and  alliance 
with  them  "  while  they  support  us,"  it  is  in  all 
probability  because  he  feels  uneasy  under  the  suspicion 
in  Ireland  that  this  is  not  how  it  strikes  him  and  his 
comrades  of  the  "  constitutional "  party,  and  would 
like  to  assure,  at  any  rate,  the  Irish  voter  in  England 
that  it  does  not  strike  them  so  very  differently  after 
all.  And  the  uncomfortable  Gladstonian  is  left  to  ask 
himself  how  long  it  would  be,  if  Home  Rule  were 
granted,  before  the  views  and  language  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  his  "constitutional"  comrades  would 
be  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  those  of  United 
Ireland. 




THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

Q10ME  so-called — or,  perhaps,  one  should  say  self- 
lO  called — friends  of  the  working  class  must  be 
looking  at  the  disturbance  which  is  causing  enormous 
loss  in  the  United  States  with  envy.  It  is  a  strike 
from  sympathy  on  the  largest  scale,  and  it  is  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  vigour.  There  is  no  pretence 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  workmen  who  are  tear- 
ing up  lines,  blocking  yards,  and  stopping  traffic 
across  the  continent  that  they  have  any  grievance  of 
their  own.  They  are  on  strike  simply  because  the 
managers  of  American  railways  will  not  help  them  to 
punish  Mr.  Pullman  for  not  agreeing  to  the  demands 
of  his  workmen.  First  Mr.  Pullman  had  a  dispute 
with  his  men,  then  the  railway  servants,  moved  by 
sympathy,  endeavoured  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars. 
When  the  managers  of  railways  on  which  these 
carriages  are  used  declined  to  co-operate  the  men 
struck.  Then  the  men  who  were  employed  on  lines 
on  which  the  cars  are  not  used  insisted  that  the 
Companies  should  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
lines  on  which  they  are,  and  when  this  most  impudent 
demand  was  refused,  they  struck  also.  Mr.  Debs,  the 
head  of  the  Railway  Union,  has  ordered  his  men  out 
right  and  left  in  the  true  imperial  style  of  the  Labour 
leader,  and  has  been  almost  universally  obeyed  in  the 
customary  slavish  Union  manner.  The  familiar  inci- 
dents of  a  strike  have  followed,  and,  as  never  fails  in 
the  United  States,  troops  have  been  called  in  on  a 
Russian  scale. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  movement  which 
the  friends  of  Labour,  professional  and  sentimental, 
would  rejoice  to  set  going  here.  They  succeeded  in 
doing  it  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Dock  strike,  and 
would  dearly  like  to  repeat  that  triumph.  What 
Mr.  Debs  and  his  associates  are  doing  in  the  United 
States  is  to  endeavour  to  terrorize  their  employers,  and 
the  community  at  large,  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing the  power  of  the  Union.  They  wish  to  be  able  to 
dictate  to  the  employer  on  what  terms  he  is  to  do 
business,  and  with  whom.  In  order  to  secure  this 
object,  they  are  prepared  to  inflict  any  amount  of 
damage  on  the  community.  Mr.  Debs  and  other 
American  Labour  leaders  would  probably  not  disavow 
the  sentiments  of  the  Scotch  miners  who  declared 
the  other  day  that  it  was  their  intention  to  secure  a 
living  wage,  even  if  they  drove  the  trade  of  the  country 
to  Timbuctoo.  The  incidents  of  the  strike  are  of  the 
kind  which  is  usual  in  America.  As  there  is  no 
organized  police  in  the  United  States  out  of  the  cities, 
and  as  it  is  frequently  corrupt  in  them,  mobs  have 
opportunities  which  are  not  afforded  them  anywhere  in 
Europe,  not  even  under  a  sympathetic  Home  Secretary 
in  England.  Hence  rioters  are  enabled  for  a  time  to 
do  enormous  quantities  of  damage,  and  troops  have  to 
be  employed  ten  times  as  much  as  is  found  necessary 
here.  The  weakness  of  the  Federal  and  State  autho- 
rities in  America  at  the  beginning  of  every  such  dis- 
turbance as  this  is  extraordinary.  In  the  present  case 
it  was  not  thought  possible  to  take  effectual  measures 
against  the  most  undeniable  rioters  until  an  injunction 
against  them  was  issued  by  the  Law  Courts.  When 
action  was  at  last  taken,  it  was  childishly  in- 
effectual. At  one  place  250  deputy  marshals,  who  had 
been  called  out  to  disperse  a  mob,  were  tamely  dis- 
armed. The  same  number  of  disciplined  police  or 
soldiers  would  have  made  short  work  of  any  mob.  It 
is  not  until  thousands  of  troops  and  Militia  are  sum- 
moned that  an  approach  to  order  is  restored. 

Americans  have  been  so  prosperous,  and  have  in 
general  such  a  happy  satisfaction  with  themselves 
and  their  Constitution,  that  they  will  probably  not 
see  more  in  this  strike  than  the  immediate  diffi- 
culty.   To  observers  outside  who  see  how  frequent 
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these  disturbances  are,  and  how  uniformly  they  are 
accompanied  by  violence  on  a  great  scale,  it  appears 
hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States  can  escape 
suffering  severely  by  them.  This  railway  strike  was 
preceded  by  a  coal  strike  of  almost  equal  magnitude 
and  the  most  savage  ferocity.  One  trade  or  the  other 
has  been  disorganized  at  short  intervals  for  years. 
These  outbreaks  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
commercial  depression  from  which  the  United  States 
have  suffered  even  more  severely  than  Europe,  and  they 
show  a  distinct  tendency  to  get  worse.  The  railway 
strike  has  been  free  from  the  sheer  brutality  of 
the  coal  strike,  probably  because  the  men  employed 
were  not — or  not  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent— Hungarians  or  Bohemians.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  affected  a  much  wider  area.  The 
damage  done  by  the  stoppage  must  be  immense. 
The  mere  amount  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  farmers 
by  the  ruin  of  fruit  from  the  South  which  has  rotted 
in  the  cars,  and  the  upsetting  of  the  cattle  trade  from 
the  West,  taken  with  the  consequent  loss  to  tradesmen 
in  the  towns,  will  hardly  be  covered  by  millions  of 
dollars.  And  this  has  been  inflicted  at  the  words  of 
Mr.  Debs,  who  saw  in  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Pullman 
and  his  hands  an  opportunity  for  showing  how  the 
thoughtful  working-man  proposes  to  "  raise  the 
*'  standard  of  living." 


SIR  HENRY  LAYARD. 

SIR  HENRY  LAYARD  might  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  Gordon's  saying  that 
England  has  been  made  by  her  adventurers.  Using 
the  word  in  the  honourable  old  sense,  and  not  with  the 
ugly  invidious  meaning  which  has  come  to  attach  to 
it,  he  was  an  adventurer — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
picked  out  a  piece  of  work  to  be  done  of  his  own 
motion,  and  by  his  own  efforts,  with  means  which  he 
either  supplied  himself  or  obtained  by  personal  influ- 
ence over  others.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  Par- 
liamentary and  a  diplomatic  career,  but  he  would  have 
had  neither  if  he  had  not  first  earned  distinction 
by  his  own  efforts  as  an  explorer.  Something 
of  the  adventurous  disposition  remained  with  him 
throughout.  It  prompted  him  to  witness  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  from  the  maintop  of  the  Agamemnon,  and 
was  perhaps  not  without  its  influence  on  him  during 
his  tenure  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  Sir  H. 
Layard  will,  however,  not  be  remembered  either  be- 
cause he  was  for  a  few  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  or  because  of  his  services  as  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  at  a  time  of  crisis.  Between  the 
incorrigible  faction  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  equally 
incorrigible  corrupt  folly  of  the  Pashas,  which  he  may 
not  have  estimated  at  their  true  stupid  worthlessness, 
and  could  in  no  case  control,  the  policy  he  endeavoured 
to  help  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  carry  out  had  no  chance 
of  success.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Sir  Henry 
Layard  had  fortunately  had  opportunities  of  doing 
work  which  neither  English  office-seekers  nor  Turkish 
Pashas  could  spoil. 

We  have  observed,  with  what  it  is  polite  to  call 
surprise,  that  the  leading  Gladstonian  paper  is  of 
opinion  that  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on  Sir 
H.  Layard  in  1848  by  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
given  for  some  mysterious  reason.  It  may  appear 
mysterious  to  the  curiously  constituted  Gladstonian 
mind  that  the  University  did  not  foresee  that  Sir 
Henry  would  fall  out  with  Mr.  Gladstone  thirty  years 
later,  or  even  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  as  supplying  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  to 
confer  a  well-merited  honour.  To  most  people  it  will 
seem  self-evident  that  the  honorary  degree  of  184S  was 
very  rightly  given  for  the  voluntary  services  to  learn- 
ing of  1845.    At  that  period  the  exploration  of  the 


sources  of  the  history  of  the  East  was  a  comparatively 
new,  and  very  important,  branch  of  scholarship.  In 
one  very  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  it  England 
would  not  have  taken  any  adequate  part  but  for 
the  volunteer  enterprise  of  Layard.  The  Manchester 
School,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  which  dictated 
the  well-known  explosion  "  Damn  the  Fine  Arts ! " 
would  have  combined  to  prevent  the  English  Govern- 
ment from  giving  the  help  which  was  freely  ren- 
dered to  French  scholars  by  their  own  country. 
During  a  visit  to  Mosul,  Layard  had  seen  that 
exploration  of  the  Mound  of  Nimroud,  already  begun 
by  M.  Botta,  would  yield  valuable  results.  He  ob- 
tained the  means  of  excavation  by  the  help  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  and  the  result  of  his  excavations 
was  to  put  English  scholarship  beyond  the  risk  of 
having  to  envy  the  success  of  French  research  in 
that  field.  Whatever  could  be  done  by  official  neglect 
to  waste  the  gains  due  to  his  labours  was  not  omitted. 
The  great  winged  figures  and  the  highly  interesting 
bas-reliefs  were  ill  packed  and  ill  carried.  Many  of 
the  smaller  objects  were,  as  it  would  seem,  almost 
deliberately  subjected  to  pilfering,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  them  accordingly  disappeared.  But  the  energy 
of  Sir  Henry  Layard  bore  down  even  official  inertia, 
and  the  sculptures  from  the  Assyrian  palaces  finally  took 
their  proper  place  in  the  British  Museum.  Sir  Henry 
wrote  very  well,  as  is  known  by  those  who  have  read 
his  account  of  his  explorations  at  Nineveh,  and 
the  more  recently  published  narrative  of  his  early 
travels  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  facts  that  he 
was  the  son  of  an  Indian  Civil  Servant,  was  half  a 
Spaniard  by  blood,  and  an  Italian  by  education,  must 
be  allowed  for  as  fitting  him  for  the  kind  of  work  he 
had  to  do,  by  giving  him  an  understanding  of  foreign 
and  Oriental  peoples  which  a  more  purely  bred 
Englishman  might  not  have  had.  But  the  energy  to 
use  these  advantages  was  all  his  own. 


A  WARNING  FROM  THE  PIT. 

A STORY  comes  from  Shanghai,  curious  in  itself,  but 
above  all,  as  they  say,  suggestive.  The  records  of  the 
Province  of  Anhui  tell  how  some  hundreds  of  miners  were 
choked  by  gas  in  a  coal-pit  of  Hsnng  Knochow  four  centuries 
ago.  The  shaft  has  been  closed  ever  since.  It  was  re- 
opened some  weeks  ago  by  foreign  enterprise,  and  a  party 
entering  came  upon  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
bodies  undisturbed  since  that  date.  The  flesh  seemed  to 
be  firm,  the  clothing  unrotted;  but  at  a  touch  all  shrank 
into  "  hills  of  dust."  The  countryside  is  agitated,  of  course, 
and  the  workings  have  been  stopped.  Now,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  offhand  that  such  an  incident  could  not  occur 
in  England.  Coal  was  much  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  possible  that  hundreds  of  miners  may  have 
worked  some  easy  "  adit,"  though  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  sank  a  shaft  large  enough  for  such  numbers.  And 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  coal  are  not  peculiar  to 
China.  But  if  the  bodies  of  Englishmen  who  perished 
four  centuries  ago  were  recovered  intact  at  this  day,  it 
would  be  a  spectacle  of  the  deepest  importance  to  anti- 
quarians. We  do  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  the  men 
themselves  would  not  seem  a  different  race.  At  least  their 
appearance  would  be  utterly  strange.  It  would  be  a  reve- 
lation for  the  student  of  costume  and  domestic  manners. 
Tools,  accoutrements,  objects  in  the  pockets,  personal  orna- 
ments, would  be  scrutinized,  discussed,  and  treasured.  The 
dress  would  be  foreign  to  our  notions  both  in  shape  and 
material.  But  the  interest  of  the  Chinese  antiquarian — for 
there  are  such  beings — must  be  only  sentimental.  He  will 
draw  no  profit  in  particular  from  the  discovery.  It  may 
probably  be  that  those  "  poor  old  dead  "  did  not  wear  the 
pigtail— though  this  is  not  certain.  Otherwise,  the  differ- 
ence in  appearance  between  them  and  the  coolies  who  found 
them — in  the  clothing,  tools,  and  belongings  of  each — would 
be  detail  only.  Tbe  corpses,  we  are  told,  might  have  been 
taken  for  tbose  of  "  men  who  died  yesterday."  It  is  pro- 
foundly true.    The  Chinaman  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
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identical  with  the  Chinaman  of  the  nineteenth.  We  might 
go  further  back,  but  it  is  enough  to  deal  with  those  ages 
of  which  there  is  independent  evidence.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  moral  which  grows  more  and  more  significant. 

In  that  space  of  time  China  has  gone  through  revolutions, 
troubles,  and  disasters  far  more  overwhelming  than  any 
known  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Those  miners  lived  and  died,  apparently,  when  the  Japanese 
invasions  were  at  their  very  worst.  Soon  after  came  the 
Manchu  Conquest,  and  almost  each  generation  since,  in 
those  provinces,  has  known  horrors  beyond  parallel — war, 
famine,  revolt,  outbreaks  and  repressions  of  the  great 
secret  societies.  But  no  results  have  followed  such  as  we 
see  elsewhere  under  like  circumstances.  Always  when  the 
storm  had  passed  the  antique  order  reappeared  without 
change.  The  sons  of  the  dead  took  their  fathers'  place, 
rebuilt  the  houses  in  the  same  form,  restored  the  same  social 
authorities  and  grades,  followed  the  same  customs,  wore  the 
same  clothes,  practised  the  same  arts  and  handicrafts.  We 
call  this  stagnation,  and  we  feel  amused  contempt  for  a 
race  which  does  not  understand  progress  and  abhors  im- 
provement. But  progress  and  improvement  are  no  abso- 
lute good.  They  signify  advance  towards  some  better  state 
of  things.  What  that  better  state  will  be  among  ourselves 
no  reasoning  mortal  can  discern  precisely,  even  if  he  look 
for  it ;  the  field  is  left  open  to  enthusiasts  who  write  novels. 
But  assuredly  one  condition  must  be  social  order  and  con- 
tentment, and  a  system  under  which  every  honest  man  can 
get  his  livelihood  by  honest  work.  When  these  comforts 
are  perfected — and  a  few  others,  if  you  will — progress  may 
stop  and  improvement  will  have  no  more  to  do.  Whether 
our  civilization  be  working  towards  such  a  reign  of  quiet 
and  content,  through  science  and  universal  armament,  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  Board  School  education,  Anarchist 
conspiracies,  each  must  pronounce  for  himself.  But  an 
intelligent  Chinaman  may  and  does  assert  that  his  fore- 
fathers faced  and  solved  the  problem  ages  ago. 

What  need,  then,  of  more  progress  or  improvement  ? 
They  reached  harbour.  You  point  to  those  awful  cata- 
clysms in  their  history,  and  to  the  perils,  scarcely  less 
threatening,  now  imminent.  All  that,  you  learn,  is  beside 
the  question.  It  is  the  foreigner  always  who  disturbs  the 
native  system  of  order  and  happiness.  The  very  essence 
of  that  system  is  peace.  It  is  not  calculated  to  withstand 
the  violent  barbarian.  Therefore  its  first  principle  is  to  ex- 
clude him — the  foreigner — and  all  his  works.  Could  that 
be  effected  once  more,  were  the  Tartar  savage  expelled,  and 
the  European  shut  out,  it  would  regain  all  its  beneficent 
influence  even  now,  and  the  blessed  times  of  old  would 
return.  That  is  the  hope  and  the  unceasing  prayer  of 
every  thoughtful  Chinaman. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
country  that  there  is  force  in  these  arguments.  The  instant 
renewal  of  the  old  order  where  it  has  been  annihilated  by 
some  tempest  may  be  taken  to  show  that  it  has  become 
instinctive — recognized  as  the  best  condition  of  things.  At 
least  we  must  admit  that  no  other  in  human  experience 
would  enable  those  countless  millions  of  human  beings  to 
live  by  honest  work  as  they  do.  Europe,  also,  is  multiply- 
ing its  millions ;  but  at  the  same  time,  through  that 
sacred  law  of  progress  and  improvement,  it  is  throwing  the 
soil  itself,  from  which  in  the  end  all  living  things  take  their 
sustenance,  out  of  cultivation.  The  wisest  see  no  prospect 
of  relief  unless  through  some  tremendous  war  or  calamity. 
Suppose  that  any  Western  realm  were  devastated  as  was 
China  in  our  own  days  by  the  Taeping  rebellion,  and  left 
to  itself.  It  would  vanish  from  the  roll  of  civilization.  A 
new  social  system  would  assuredly  be  seen  there  when  at 
length  it  emerged,  for  that  which  prevails  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  instincts  of  the  people— as  is  shown  by  daily 
evidence.  But  the  Taeping  visitation  befell  a  great  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  scarcely  a  score  of  years  ago.  The 
cities  it  ruined  are  ruined  still.  But  forthwith  as  it  ceased 
the  established  order  returned  -without  a  change.  Chinese 
civilization  has  vitality  at  least. 

But  the  foreigner  has  broken  it  in  part,  and  year  by  year 
it  crumbles.  The  final  result  of  that  process  will  not  be 
beheld  in  our  generation,  and  some  are  thankful  for  the 
delay.  But  the  beginnings  have  already  moved  observant 
persons  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm.  Those  customs  and 
manners  of  life  which  we  ridicule  train  the  Chinese  intelli- 
gence somehow  to  the  pitch  that  Europeans  cannot  hold 
their  own  against  him  in  the  "  arts  of  peace."  We  have 
set  the  swarm  in  motion  ;  it  cannot  be  stayed,  and  no  • 


man  may  guess  how  far  it  will  travel.  The  Far  East 
has  been  peopled  by  Chinamen  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. In  spite  of  repression,  and,  by  times,  massacre,  they 
creep  westward  and  southward  year  after  year,  crowding 
out  the  natives.  This  is  not  our  theme,  saving  the  evi- 
dence it  gives  of  a  character  and  an  energy  which  must 
be  due  to  the  form  of  education,  unless  our  most  hopeful 
theories  be  untrustworthy.  For  the  warning  to  be  drawn 
from  that  Hsung  Knochow  coal-pit  applies  all  round.  Not 
in  costume  and  habits  alone  is  the  Chinaman  of  the  nine- 
teenth unchanged  since  the  fifteenth.  There  are  millionaires 
at  Singapore  and  Penang,  individuals  of  enormous  wealth 
at  Manilla,  Batavia,  and  Banjermassin.  But  they  remain 
Chinamen.  They  entertain  governors  and  admirals.  They 
have  even  given  balls ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  every  usage 
of  Europe  is  scrupulously  followed.  But  next  day  the 
host  resumes  his  Chinese  habits;  as  for  his  modes  of 
thought,  they  have  never  been  abandoned  for  an  instant. 
In  quiet  assurance  his  class  expect  the  time  when  Europeans 
also  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  Far  East.  Many  judges 
think  that  such  a  time  will  arrive.  And  if  it  should,  the 
Chinaman  of  that  day  apparently  will  be  not  a  whit  different 
from  any  of  his  forefathers. 


OPERA— M.   BRUNEAU'S  L'ATTAQUE  DU  MOULIN, 
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"  IjlRANCE,  without  being  a  musical  nation,"  says  Gretry 
JL   in  his  Memoires, "  in  virtue  of  her  temperament  stand- 
ing midway  between  Italy  and  Germany,  seems  destined  to 
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produce  some  day  the  best  musicians  ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  will  best  be  able  to  so  blend  melody  with  harmony  as 
to  create  a  perfect  whole.  They  will  have  borrowed  every- 
thing from  their  neighbours,  it  is  true  ;  they  will  have  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  creators,  but  the  country  to  which 
nature  accords  the  light  of  perfecting  everything  may  be 
proud  of  its  lot." 

The  modern  operatic  composers  of  France,  with  M. 
Bruneau  as  a  worthy  chief  of  the  movement,  may  be  almost 
summed  up  in  Gretry's  strangely  foreseeing  lines.  Until 
lately  one  might  have  observed  three  distinct  formulas  in 
operatic  literature — Italian  opera,  where  everything  was 
given  to  singing  pure  and  simple  ;  French  opera,  where  the 
singing  had  a  larger  share  than  declamation  ;  and  Wagnerian 
opera,  all  declamation.  A  new  formula  has  been  created 
since,  where  lyric  declamation  and  singing  are  evenly 
balanced  ;  that  is  the  modern  lyric  drama  as  it  is  understood 
everywhere  to-day,  and  it  has  been  given  to  France  to  pro- 
duce the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind.  The  evolu- 
tion can  be  traced  with  ease,  and  its  turning  points  are  all 
within  the  reach  of  the  present  generation.  Strange  to 
say,  the  first  steps  of  the  new  movement  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  national  calamity  of  1870;  ever  since 
the  disasters  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  two  great 
nations  have  learnt  to  know  each  other,  and  what  has 
been  found  worthy  of  assimilation  in  any  branch  of  art  or 
science  has  become  the  subject  of  especial  study  and  of  a 
corresponding  effort  on  both  sides.  The  art  of  music  has 
felt  first  the  effects  of  this  noble  curiosity,  and  the 
Wagnerian  colossus  has  nowhere  more  ardent  worshippers 
to-day  than  in  the  country  where  some  ten  years  ago  the 
works  of  the  stamp  of  Les  noces  de  Jeannette  were  considered 
to  be  le  genre  eminemment  Francais.  The  modern  French 
genre  is  all  based  on  the  Wagnerian  formula,  consisting,  in 
Wagner's  own  words,  in  the  "  hurling  of  the  torrent  of 
symphony  into  the  bed  of  the  music  drama " ;  only,  the 
French  are  neither  servile  imitators,  nor  do  they  copy.  They 
study  a  method,  they  assimilate  it,  and  they  use  it  according 
to  the  temperament  of  their  race,  or,  as  M.  Saint-Saens  puts 
it,  "  Nous  apprenons  a  savoir  faire  ca,  mais  pour  le  faire 
autrement."  And  that  is  just  what  M.  Bruneau  has  done 
in  his  A  ttaque  du  Moulin ;  the  work  is  based  011  the  Itit- 
motiv  system,  and  we  meet  representative  themes  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  score.  But  their  symphonic  develop- 
ments follow  the  dictates  of  a  Frenchman's  logic  ;  their  use 
is  made  subservient  to  the  innate  love  of  his  race  for  con- 
ciseness and  clearness ;  they  are  presented  in  an  easily 
recognizable  form,  and  they  follow  characters  or  situations 
simply,  without  too  many  contrapuntal  complications.  The 
themes  contained  in  the  Table  which  heads  this  article  have 
been  collected,  and  named  according  to  the  writer's  own 
criterion  ;  in  the  absence  of  any  particular  indication  which 
might  have  served  as  a  guide  to  the  composer's  intentions, 
and  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  gaining  an  insight  into 
his  microcosm,  both  the  thematic  table  and  the  nomen- 
clature are  given  sous  toutes  reserves,  and  without  any  other 
pretension  than  that  of  being  part  of  an  attempt  at  a  musical 
analysis. 

The  principal  themes  alone — seventeen  in  number — have 
been  selected.  Of  these,  nine  are  identified  with  the  characters 
of  the  drama,  and  the  other  eight  represent  facts,  situations,  or 
ideas.  To  the  former  belong  themes  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  13, 
14,  16,  and  17.  Old  Father  Merlier  has  but  one  personal 
theme  assigned  to  him — the  theme  of  the  sacrifice  (No.  17) ; 
but  the  mill-theme  (No.  8)  and  that  of  work  (No.  6)  follow 
him  constantly.  Francoise,  his  daughter,  is  represented  by 
two  themes  (Nos.  4  and  5),  determination  the  first,  love 
tlieme  the  second.  Dominique,  her  lover,  has  also  two  dis- 
tinct themes  (Nos.  3  and  7);  the  last  is  the  theme  of  heroism, 
the  first  purely  personal.  The  theme  of  the  knife  (No.  12) 
and  of  the  escape  (No.  15)  serve  for  both  Dominique  and 
Francoise.  Marcelline  has  again  one  theme  only  (No.  9),  but  it 
is  the  most  important  perhaps,  with  that  of  the  mill;  it  is  the 
theme  of  children  killed  at  loar.  This  character  is  followed 
by  the  war- theme  (No.  11).  The  French  officer's  theme  is 
No.  16,  and  that  of  the  Captain  of  the  enemy,  No.  14  ;  the 
enemy  is  expressed  in  theme  No.  13.  Themes  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  10  will  be  called  respectively,  of  the  French  soil,  of  the 
merrymaking,  and  of  the  ceremony. 

The  work  opens  with  a  prelude  based  on  the  theme  of 
the  French  soil  (No.  1 ) ;  the  keynote  to  the  sentiment  of 
this  page  is  in  the  few  lines  which  head  it  in  the  French 
score  : — "  Jamais  une  paix  plus  large  n'etait  descendue  sur 
un  coin  plus  heureux  de  nature."    For  twenty-one  bars  the 
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strains  of  a  lovely  broad  melody,  sustained  softly  by  the 
horns  and  wood  and  presented  by  the  whole  of  the  strings, 
flow  peacefully,  when  suddenly  the  full  sonority  of  the 
orchestra  bursts  out  as  if  in  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  then 
subsiding  gradually  closes  the  initial  theme  eight  bars 
further.  So  far  we  have  been  treated  to  an  absolutely 
academic  style  of  writing,  but  hardly  has  the  full  close  satis- 
fied our  ear  than  here  comes  a  succession  of  bars  where  the 
tonality  rollicks  from  one  key  to  another,  until  through  a 
series  of  bold  modulations  we  reach  the  key  of  g,  when  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  merrymaking  (No.  2)  of  the  villagers 
assembled  at  the  mill  to  celebrate  the  "  accordailles  "  of 
Franchise  Merlier  with  Dominique  Penquer.  The  first 
dialogue  between  old  Merlier  and  Marcelline  takes  place  on 
the  web  of  theme  No.  2,  and  as  soon  as  Dominique's  name 
is  mentioned  the  altos  sound  his  personal  theme  (No.  3), 
repeating  it  some  seven  times  in  the  same  values  and  vary- 
ing little  in  harmonization  or  in  tonality.  The  same  device 
of  immediate  introduction  of  representative  themes  is  used 
when  Francoise  comes  up  for  discussion,  and  both  her 
themes,  that  of  determination  and  of  love  (Nos.  4  and  5), 
appear  within  eight  bars  distance,  as  her  father  relates 
how  very  obstinate  and  how  very  affectionate  the  girl  is. 
Theme  No.  4  is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of  all ; 
brusque,  harsh,  and  jerky,  it  is  formed  of  two  consecu- 
tive \  chords  played  in  rapid  succession ;  appearing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  quartet,  the  rhythm  emphasized  by 
the  drum,  it  passes  subsequently  through  every  combina- 
tion of  timbres,  sounding  each  time  like  a  box  on  the 
ears.  The  themes  of  Dominique  and  of  his  heroism  (No.  7) 
are  heard  again,  and,  as  both  old  people  extol  the  man's 
qualities,  the  theme  of  work  (No.  6)  appears  pp  in  the  wood 
instruments,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  mill  (No.  8), 
given  this  first  time  to  the  baritone  voice,  Pere  Merlier. 
Marcelline,  moved  to  tears  by  the  thought  of  the  happy 
event  about  to  take  place,  speaks  of  her  own  children — ■ 
two  boys  killed  at  war — when  the  oboe  sighs  pp  theme 
No.  9,  associated  with  the  remembrance.  But  now  the 
guests  are  arriving,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  merry- 
making (No.  2) — la  fete;  to  the  first  and  second  violins, 
which  gave  the  theme  originally,  are  added  now  the  har- 
monie,  and,  when  all  are  assembled,  a  vigorous  brass  unison 
of  the  first  melodic  step  of  the  theme  heralds  the  speech 
of  Pere  Merlier.  He  wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  man  the  girl  loves,  but  he  wants  first  les  fiancer 
selon  V usage  du  pays.  Immediately  we  hear  the  oboe  ex- 
plaining the  theme  of  the  ceremony  (No.  10),  in  an  extremely 
graceful  cluster  of  notes  formed  of  a  double  turn  of  nine 
demisemiquavers  between  three  crotchets — one  and  two — 
and  the  ceremony  begins.  We  are  in  Lorraine,  and  one 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  custom  is  of  that  country. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  thing  has  been  invented 
by  M.  Zola.  A  male  and  a  female  chorus  hold  a  kind 
of  parley,  exacting  from  both  parties  to  the  contract 
guarantees  for  the  happiness  of  their  future  life  in 
common.  Three  questions  are  asked  of  Dominique,  and 
thrice  has  Francoise  to  answer.  All  the  themes  men- 
tioned until  now  appear  successively  varied  with  rare 
ingenuity  in  orchestral  treatment,  and  the  theme  of  the 
mill,  with  its  quaint  accompaniment  suggestive  of  the 
turning  of  the  wheel,  unites  all  in  a  sonorous  ensemble — 
tourne  rove  a  la  vcix  chantanle.  But  suddenly  the  roll  of 
the  drum  is  heard  ;  the  village  drummer  "  fait  savoir  que  la 
guerre  est  declaree  "  ;  Marcelline  comes  forward  ;  she  knows 
what  war  is,  and  she  tells  its  horrors  to  the  consternated 
assembly.  This  is  the  capital  page  of  the  first  act ;  the 
voice  declaims  in  poignant  accents  over  a  pedal  of  altos,  the 
vocal  phrases  alternating  with  short  periods  for  brass ; 
augmented  intervals  everywhere  add  to  the  sombre  colour 
of  the  monologue,  until  the  fury  of  the  orchestra,  as  if  ex- 
hausted, subsides  before  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  theme 
associated  with  the  children  killed  at  war.  Presented  first 
in  altered  rhythm  and  doubly  augmented  values,  the  melody 
(No.  9)  soon  falls  into  its  primitive  form,  and,  repeated  no 
less  than  forty  times,  serves  as  accompaniment  to  the  second 
part  of  Marcelline's  monologue.  The  same  theme,  trans- 
formed again  in  I  rhythm,  is  taken  up  by  all  present  to 
drink  the  health  of  those  qui  vont  se  battre  ct  la  frontiere, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  act  first. 

The  Prelude  to  the  second  act  is  based  on  the  theme  of 
war,  played  by  the  whole  orchestra  on  a  pedal  of  altos ;  the 
mill  theme  in  doubled  values  and  in  a  minor  key  and 
theme  No.  9  following  closely  run  into  the  tlieme  of  the 
enemy  and  of  Dominique — the  whole  is  combined  with 
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military  trumpet-calls,  a  fife  and  drum  band,  and  various 
orchestral  figures  characteristic  of  the  attaque  du  nioulin, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  then. 

Themes  Nos.  16,  14,  13,  15,  and  12  appear  here  for  the 
first  time.  Former  melodies  associated  with  the  peaceful 
rejoicings  of  the  first  act  are  heard  now  in  mutilated  frag- 
ments and  in  minor  keys,  as  befits  le  grand  deuil  du  pays. 
*'  A  battle  instead  of  a  marriage,"  exclaims  Merlier,  look- 
ing at  his  poor  old  mill ;  but  there  is  no  time  for  more  reflec- 
tions, for  here  is  the  enemy.  Dominique,  seized  bearing 
arms,  although  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  is  to  be  shot.  A 
reverie  of  surpassing  beauty  for  the  tenor,  a  love  duet  of 
almost  Mozartian  flavour,  in  its  first  part,  and  the  song  of 
the  sentinel  are  the  independent  vocal  numbers  in  this  act. 
We  are  next  outside  the  mill.  The  theme  de  la  terre  de 
France  which  was  heard  opening  the  drama  appears  again 
here  in  its  integrity ;  but  the  fulness  of  the  strings  in  unison 
which  sang  it  before  has  disappeared.  We  hear  now  the 
plaintive  accents  of  the  oboe  crying  over  "  Notre  France 
egorgee  " — the  harmonie  sustains  mournfully  the  melody,  and 
here  and  there  the  arpeggios  of  the  harp  fall  like  streams 
of  tears  over  the  desolation  which  reigns  everywhere. 
The  sentinel  resumes  his  melancholy  lied ;  but  the  melody 
remains  unfinished,  for  here  is  Dominique,  knife  in  hand — 
a  short  struggle,  and  one  fife  is  saved  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  And  another  yet  will  have  to  pay  for  that — Father 
Merlier's.  The  last  two  acts  deal  with  the  heroical  sacrifice 
of  the  old  miller  (No.  17  quartet),  the  incidents  ever  com- 
mented with  remarkable  power,  now  on  the  stage,  now  in 
the  orchestra,  and  the  principal  spunti  musicali  here  are 
the  dialogue  of  Marcelline  with  the  sentinel,  the  few  bars 
accompanying  his  death,  and  the  dirge  sung  by  the  soldiers 
■over  the  dead  body  of  their  comrade.  After  this  we  have 
&  remarkable  scena  between  father  and  daughter,  the  return 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  execution  of  poor  Merlier.  The 
theme  of  the  children  killed  at  war  closes  the  drama. 

These  are  merely  the  general  outlines  of  this  most  human 
lyric  work  ;  a  book  as  long  as  the  libretto  would  be 
necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  a  score  so  rccu  and 
■chiselled  as  M.  Bruneau's  L'Attaque  du  Moulin.  M. 
Gallet,  the  author  of  the  drama,  has  provided  a  series  of 
remarkable  situations  in  his  book,  and  where  he  follows  his 
model — M.  Zola's  Nouvelle — he  has  been  absolutely  success- 
ful ;  where  the  poet's  own  fancy  was  let  loose  he  has  much 
to  answer  for.  French  peasants  do  not  apostrophize  a 
common  knife  as  "  0  claire  lame !  "  They  do  not  call 
strangers  "  le  cher  inconnu."  A  German  soldier  does  not 
"  schopenhauerize  "  (to  coin  a  word)  under  arms,  and  so  on. 
But  M.  Gallet's  verses  are  polished  and  sound  well. 

The  performance  was  of  very  high  merit.  Mme.  de 
Nuovina  and  M.  Bouvet,  as  Francoise  and  Merlier  respec- 
tively, deserve  the  first  rank.  Mme.  Delna's  Marcelline  is 
a  fine  melodramatic  piece  of  acting,  and  one  may  say  briefly 
that  the  gifted  debutante  is  the  Marie  Laurent  of  the  lyric 
stage.  M.  Cossira  sang  and  acted  admirably  as  Dominique  ; 
whilst  MM.  Albers  as  the  officier  ennemi,  Bonnard  as  the 
sentinelle,  and  Gillibert  as  the  village  drummer  deserve  the 
maximum  of  praise.  M.  Flon,  to  whose  artistic  care  the 
production  was  entrusted,  has  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  trust  and  of  the  high  opinion  which  was  conceived  of 
his  talent  after  the  production  of  the  Navarraise.  In  him 
we  have  the  operatie  Hans  Richter. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  surpassed  his  own  record  with 
the  production  of  M.  Bruneau's  work ;  for,  of  the  many 
proofs  of  enterprise  and  managerial  genius  he  has  given  up 
till  now,  this  last  premiere  is,  perhaps,  the  most  artistic 
effort  he  has  yet  achieved,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  him. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

UP  to  the  middle  of  April  the  wheat  crop  of  this  country 
promised  exceedingly  well.  The  seed  was  got  in  under 
most  favourable  conditions.  There  were  only  about  two 
weeks  of  severe  frost  during  the  winter,  and  it  is  believed 
they  did  no  material  injury.  The  spring  was  genial  and 
the  crop  steadily  improved.  But  from  about  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  June  the  weather  became  adverse. 
The  average  temperature  in  May  was  actually  lower  than 
in  April,  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  June  were  likewise 
wet  and  dull.  But  since  the  21st  of  June  there  has  been 
very  great  improvement,  and  now  the  prospects  are  again 
bright.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  crop 


varies  very  much,  not  only  from  district  to  district  and 
field  to  field,  but  even  in  the  same  field.  It  is  complained, 
for  instance,  that,  though  there  has  been  much  warm  sun- 
shine since  the  21st  of  June,  it  has  not  been  equally  distri- 
buted, and  that  any  patch  which  did  not  receive  the  full 
amount  of  light  and  heat  has  not  got  on  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  same  field.  Farmers  also  allege  that  there  is 
more  weed  than  usual.  Still,  the  promise  at  present  is 
decidedly  good,  although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety.  Every  one  seems  agreed  that  a  hot,  bright  July 
will  insure  a  full  average  crop ;  while  it  is  admitted  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  that  bad  weather  in  July  will  make 
1894  almost  as  bad  a  year,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  as 
1893.  The  first  grain  shown  in  London  this  year  was 
exceptionally  early — the  nth  of  June.  But,  probably, 
earing  in  the  country  generally  has  been  at  least  a  fort- 
night later.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  area  under 
wheat  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  a  full  generation ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  disappointments  of  last  year,  and 
the  low  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  so  long,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  the  area  sown  is  smaller  this  year  than 
last  year.  Still,  the  home  harvest  is  of  very  considerable 
importance ;  for  though  we  import  about  three  times  as 
much  wheat  as  we  grow  at  home,  for  all  that,  the  quality 
and  the  yield  of  the  remaining  fourth  which  we  require 
to  complete  our  supplies  is  of  very  marked  importance. 
And  just  now  the  prospects  of  the  home  harvest  are 
exercising  a  very  great  influence  over  the  wheat  markets. 
Abroad  there  is  almost  as  much  uncertainty  as  at 
home.  The  reports  from  Spain  and  Southern  France, 
where  harvesting  has  been  in  full  swing  for  some  weeks, 
are  very  satisfactory ;  and  Tunis  and  Algeria  have  reaped 
bumper  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  and  Sicily  com- 
plain of  very  defective  earing.  The  great  wheat-producing 
districts  of  Europe,  however,  are  elsewhere.  From 
Western,  Northern,  and  Eastern  France  it  is  reported  that 
the  ears  are  large  and  full,  the  straw  long  and  strong,  and 
the  prospects  altogether  most  promising.  But  there  is 
much  diversity  in  the  estimates  of  yield,  millers  expecting 
about  40  million  quarters,  while  farmers  look  for  no  more 
than  about  36  million  quarters.  Austria  proper,  much  of 
Hungary,  and  the  German  Rhine  countries  have  prospects 
of  fine  crops.  But  it  is  said  that  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
Eastern  Hungary  the  wheat  crop  is  irreparably  damaged. 
Russia  grows  principally  Spring  wheat.  The  cool  May 
was  favourable  to  the  crop  and  so  was  the  hot  June.  If  July 
is  also  bright  and  hot  there  will  be  a  full  average  yield,  or 
perhaps  something  more.  If  July  is  disappointing,  however, 
the  crop  will  probably  be  very  much  under  the  average  of 
several  years  past.  In  India  the  yield  is  a  little  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  but  decidedly  better  than  the  three  or  four 
years  preceding.  The  best  estimate  appears  to  give  some- 
what over  32  million  quarters;  and,  according  to  the  Miller, 
this  would  furnish  an  exportable  surplus  of  over  4^  million 
quarters.  But  India  is  not  exporting  very  freely  just  now, 
owing  to  the  very  low  prices  in  Europe.  Taking  the  whole 
world  together,  then,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the 
prospect  is  promising,  but  that  there  is  still  much  uncer- 
tainty.   A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  weather  of  July. 

Money  continues  in  superabundant  supply,  and  rates  are 
exceptionally  easy.  Hie  quotation  for  three  months'  bank 
bills  is  only  §  per  cent. ;  but  business  has  been  frequently 
done  even  below  that  figure,  and  the  short-loan  rate  is 
barely  \  per  cent.  Gold  is  still  coming  in  from  abroad,  and 
will  continue  to  come  for  some  time  yet,  although  there  is 
a  Continental  demand  for  the  metal  in  the  open  market. 
The  shipments  from  New  York  are  decidedly  falling  off,  and 
there  are  hopes  that  they  are  now  about  to  cease.  We  are 
doubtful  of  that,  however ;  for  distrust  is  general  all  over 
the  Union,  and  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  European 
capitalists  are  withdrawing  in  very  large  amounts  the  money 
they  usually  employ  in  the  States.  We  fear,  therefore, 
that  the  present  slackening  of  the  gold  shipments  is  only 
temporary 

The  India  Council  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
40  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  prices 
ranging  from  is.  oild.  to  is.  id.  per  rupee.  Money  has 
become  quite  easy  in  India,  and  business  is  exceedingly 
slack,  so  that  the  demand  for  remittance  has  fallon  off. 
The  gold  exports  from  India,  too,  are  declining.  The 
general  impression  amongst  Indian  bankers  and  merchants 
is  that  the  conversion  of  the  Four  per  Cent.  Rupee- paper 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  India  Council  to  sell  its 
bills  in  future.    The  Indian  Government,  it  will  be  recol- 
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lected,  has  locked  up  in  the  Presidency  Treasuries  about 
14  crores  of  rupees,  and  if  the  holders  of  Rupee-paper  re- 
fuse to  convert  any  considerable  amount,  the  Government 
will  have  to  redeem  to  that  extent,  and  therefore  to  pay  out 
rupees,  which  will  so  much  increase  the  supply  in  the  open 
market  as  to  lower  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee.  The 
silver  market  has  been  very  quiet  all  through  the  week,  and 
the  price  has  remained  steady  at  28^1.  per  oz. 

The  Directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
past  half-year.  This  compares  with  12  per  cent,  twelve 
months  ago,  and  the  amount  carried  forward  is  only 
53.000/.,  against  61,000?.  last  year.  The  Directors  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  London  declare  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
being  at  the  same  rate  as  twelve  months  ago,  and  carry  for- 
ward 6,700?.,  against  8,oooi!.  last  year.  The  Directors  of 
the  National  Discount  Company  recommend  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum,  comparing  with  1 2  per 
cent,  last  year,  and  carry  forward  very  nearly  the  same 
amount.  The  Consolidated  Bank  and  the  Union  Discount 
Company  pay  the  same  rates  as  a  year  ago.  Of  these 
institutions,  therefore,  two  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  rates 
of  dividend,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  business  done  during  the  past  six 
months. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  quite  lifeless.  Even  investment 
is  inactive  for  the  time  being,  and  everything  points  to  a 
long  period  of  stagnation.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  at  last  passed  the  Tariff  Bill  ;  but  it  is  so  com- 
pletely different  from  the  Bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  very  strong  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  the  new  measure  can  be  got  through 
the  House.  The  Senate  has  asked  for  a  Conference  with 
the  House ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Conference 
Committee  will  be  unable  to  agree  upon  a  compromise ;  that 
President  Cleveland,  therefore,  will  have  to  interfere,  and 
that  probably  through  his  influence  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment will  be  arrived  at.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  last  for  many  weeks  yet.  The  Senate  Bill 
reduces  the  Customs  duties  very  little.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  original  "  Wilson  Bill  "  cut  down  duties  very 
greatly.  The  Protectionists,  however,  proved  stronger  in 
the  Senate  than  was  expected,  and  the  new  duties  now 
carried  are  very  little  lower  than  the  McKinley  duties. 
The  likelihood  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that  no  very  liberal 
measure  can  be  carried  through  the  Senate,  and  that  what- 
ever is  clone  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reform  will  not  have 
much  influence  upon  trade.  In  any  event  the  settlement  of 
the  Tariff  question  is  now  a  secondary  matter.  What  is 
really  exciting  apprehension  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is 
the  fear  that  gold  will  altogether  disappear  from  the 
United  States  circulation,  and  that  silver  will  become 
practically  the  standard  of  value.  Trade  is  everywhere  de- 
pressed. Employment  is  very  scarce,  and  the  Pullman  boy- 
cott has  added  to  the  general  uneasiness.  In  South  America 
there  is  little  fresh ;  but  the  premium  on  gold  at  Buenos 
Ayres  has  declined  somewhat  further,  and,  therefore,  the 
market  for  South  American  securities  is  slightly  more 
hopeful.  The  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  con- 
vert Rupee-paper  has  not  been  well  received  ;  and  the 
news  from  Australasia  is  very  disquieting.  On  Friday 
afternoon  the  New  Zealand  Government  hurried  through 
the  Legislature  an  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  2  millions 
sterling  of  Preference  shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
which  are  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  colony, 
and  the  Government  of  the  colony  guarantees  a  minimum 
interest  of  4  per  cent.  Such  a  measure  naturally  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  alarm.  It  is  feared  that  depositors  in  all  the 
Australasian  banks  will  withdraw  their  deposits  even  more 
rapidly  than  they  have  been  doing  of  late,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  may  have  another  banking  scare  in  the  colonies. 
On  the  Continent  business  is  as  stagnant  as  it  is  here. 


The  changes  in  prices  during  the  week  have  been  very 
few,  and  in  no  case  have  they  been  considerable.  Consols 
closed  on  Thursday  at  ioi-f^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  jL ;  while  Rupee-paper  closed  at  55^, 
a  fall  of  J,  which  is  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the 
Conversion.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  London  and 
North- Western  stock  closed  at  172,  a  rise  of  \,  while 
North  Staffordshire  closed  at  134,  a  fall  of  1.  In  the 
American  department  shares  have  not  moved  very  much, 
but  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  bonds — even 


in  the  most  speculative  bonds.  Erie  Second  Mortgage- 
closed  on  Thursday  at  80,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Atchison  Pour  per 
Cent.  Gold  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  78,  a  rise  of  i^-r 
Denvers  closed  at  72^,  a  rise  of  2\.  Argentine  Railway 
stocks  are  likewise  higher.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario- 
closed  on  Thursday  at  53-5,  a  rise  of  1 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Great  Southern  closed  at  93-5,  also  a  rise  of  1,  In  the 
foreign  market  there  has  been  almost  as  little  change  as 
elsewhere  ;  but  French  Rentes  closed  on  Thursday  at  100, 
being  a  fall  of  \  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;• 
while  German  Threes  closed  at  90^,  a  rise  of  \.  Amongst 
banks,  the  shares  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  closed 
at  38,  a  fall  of  1. 


ANCIENT  MUSIC  AT  QUEEN'S  HALL. 

AT  the  Queen's  Hall  Mr.  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams  recently 
■  gave  a  lecture  on  Greek  and  Roman  music,  and' 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wing  sang  what  the  lecturer  described  (in 
print)  as  "the  Hymn  to  Apollo  and  all  the  other  exist- 
ing remains  of  ancient  Greek  compositions."  Only  last 
July,  in  the  Classical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  296,  the  same 
Mr.  Abdy  Williams  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  Greek  classical  music  has  come  down  to  us, 
with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  fragment  of 
the  music  of  the  first  Pythic  ode  of  Pindar,  discovered  by 
Kircher."  Excepting  the  hymns  from  Delphi,  no  more  is 
extant  now  than  was  extant  then.  But  Mr.  Abdy  Williams 
has  been  pursuing  his  investigations,  and  here  at  the  end 
of  June  he  has  discovered  the  existence  of  nearly  all  the 
pieces  that  we  enumerated  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  the 
26th  of  May.  At  the  lecture  he  was  manifestly  in  the 
happy  frame  of  mind  which  the  Provost  of  Eton  lately 
described  as  resulting  from  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  new 
information  fresh  from  the  dictionary.  But,  unluckily,  the 
dictionary  in  this  case  was  the  dictionary  of  Lempriere, 
or  some  similar  work ;  and  the  audience  could  hardly  re- 
press a  smile  when  the  lecturer  assured  them  that  the 
ancients  used  the  modern  tempered  scale,  and  maintained 
the  "  absolute  accuracy  "  of  M.  Reinach's  transcript  of  the 
music  from  Delphi,  though  M.  Reinach  himself  published 
it  with  many  reservations. 

The  first  piece  sung  was  Kircher's  fragment  of  the  setting 
for  Pindar.  The  peculiarity  of  this  fragment  is  that  the 
opening  lines  have  only  the  notes  for  voices,  while  the  rest 
have  only  the  notes  for  instruments;  but  the  thing  was- 
sung  straight  through  as  though  the  notes  were  all  for 
voices,  and  Mr.  Abdy  Williams  added  an  accompaniment  on 
the  piano  in  the  most  approved  modern  style.  He  did  not 
even  mention  the  Marcello  document  with  the  setting  for 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter.  No  doubt,  it  may  be 
spurious ;  but  that  objection  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
Kircher  document.  The  Vienna  papyrus,  with  the  setting 
for  Euripides,  was  omitted  as  too  fragmentary  for  perform- 
ance ;  and  then  came  what  was  described  as  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fragments  from  Delphi 
belong  to  two  or  three  hymns  to  Apollo,  and  contain 
different  kinds  of  music  with  different  kinds  of  verse.  Two 
of  the  fragments  were  given  as  the  hymn  ;  and  one 
of  these  two  is  so  defaced  that  33  of  the  86  notes  are 
"  restorations."  With  restorations  of  the  same  extent,, 
several  of  the  others  would  have  been  presentable.  The 
song  of  Seikilos  was  sung  next ;  and  finally  the  three 
hymns  by  Dionysius  and  Mesomedes.  In  the  setting  of 
these  hymns  the  time  had  unfortunately  been  modified  to 
suit  a  theory  of  rhythm,  which  is  very  questionable  in  any 
case,  and  had  been  applied  here  most  capriciously;  the 
result  being  that  these  solemn  hymns  to  Nemesis  and  other 
sober  deities  became  rollicking  songs  more  suitable  to 
Bacchus.  All  the  pieces  were  sung  as  solos  by  Mr.  Wing, 
with  modern  accompaniments  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Abdy 
Williams ;  and  this  may  be  the  best  way  of  adapting 
ancient  music  to  the  conditions  of  the  concert-room.  But 
the  class  of  people  who  go  to  hear  ancient  music  might  like 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  real  thing. 


THE  ADRIAN  HOPE  COLLECTION. 

THE  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  showed  their  enthusiasm 
on  Saturday  at  Chri&tie's.  In  spite  of  the  heat,  in 
spite  of  the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  in  spite  of  the 
visit  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  the  Home  Arts  Exhibition 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hampton  Courfc 
sale,  the  rooms  in  King  Street  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
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Nevertheless,  the  prices  were  by  no  means  high,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  recent  years.  A  Dutch  phlegm 
seemed  to  pervade  the  faces  of  the  buyers.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  heat  which  made  the  bidding  so  slow.  There  was  only 
one  break  in  the  dulness,  and  that  was  when  Nicholas 
Maes's  "  Young  Woman  Pumping "  was  put  upon  the 
easel.  The  picture  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
school,  colour,  keeping,  drawing,  composition,  and  it  was 
deservedly  admired  on  the  view  days.  Mr.  Salting  seemed 
determined  to  buy  it;  but  when  he  had  reached  2,992?.  10s. 
Mr.  Nattali  bid  another  ten  guineas  with  success.  The 
great  Rembrandt  portrait,  "  Nicholas  Ruts,"  was  received 
with  applause,  as  was  the  price  to  which  it  rose  before 
Mr.  Agnew  secured  it  for  4,935?.  A  lady's  portrait,  also 
by  Rembrandt,  was  cheap  enough  at  1,351?.  10s.  The 
Greuze,  the  only  one  in  the  sale,  on  the  other  hand, 
fetched  its  value  at  3,045?.  Many  good  judges  thought  a 
little  Gerard  Dow  was  the  gem  of  the  collection.  Others, 
though  it  was  finished  like  a  miniature,  thought  it  had 
either  faded  or  wanted  colour.  It  was  sold  at  Leyden, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  for  450?.,  and  again  for 
350?. ;  yet  it  now  ran  up  to  3,675?.  Of  the  two  pictures 
bought  for  the  National  Gallery  one  is  signed  by  Berk- 
heyden,  whose  name,  hitherto  unrepresented,  will  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Catalogue.  It  is  dated 
1674,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  finished  view  of 
Haarlem,  strongly  resembling  the  work  of  Van  der  Hey  den, 
who  has  four  representatives  in  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Agnew 
bought  it  for  Mr.  Poynter  at  472?.  10s.,  which  cannot  be 
considered  too  much.  The  Gallery  also  acquired  a  Jan  Steen, 
"  Scene  on  a  Terrace,"  for  8 1 9?. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  was  a  curious 
ornithological  collection  by  Hondecoeter,  dated  in  1682. 
Among  the  birds,  who  are  supposed  to  be  singing  in  concert, 
under  the  direction  of  an  owl,  the  words  Laugh  leeft  den 
Koningh,  were  woodcocks,  peafowl,  a  blue-fronted  Amazon 
parrot,  swallows,  woodpeckers,  crossbills,  a  kingfisher  and 
a  greenfinch,  a  Numidian  crane,  a  stork,  a  magpie,  and, 
more  wonderful,  a  most  excellent  likeness  of  a  cassowary. 
The  cassowary  only  inhabits  Australia  and  Ceram,  a  little  to 
the  northward,  so  the  model  must  have  been  a  very  early 
•one.  This  canvas  was  sold  in  these  Rooms  a  few  years 
ago  for  300?. ;  but  Mr.  Sedelmeyer  had  now  to  give  1,500 
guineas  for  it.  As  a  Hondecoeter  it  is  not  a  very  favour- 
able example,  and  is  said  to  have  been  priced  as  low  as 
158?.  11s.  in  1857.  A  very  good  and  soft  painting  of 
dead  game  by  Hondecoeter's  companion,  Weenix,  sold 
for  703?.  1  os.  Another  animal  picture  was  one  of  the 
cheapest  lots  in  the  sale.  The  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
obtained  a  magnificent  Rubens  for  1,743?.  It  represents  a 
boar-hunt,  and  is  full  of  life  and  movement  and  brilliancy. 
The  beautiful  landscape,  and  especially  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
shows  Rubens  in  an  earlier  manner  than  that  of  the  land- 
scapes in  the  National  Gallery.  The  Hobbema  at  3,150?. 
cannot  be  considered  too  cheap,  as  it  was  an  early  work. 
There  was  an  interesting  Nicholas  Poussin,  considerably 
better  than  any  of  those  which  go  under  his  name  at  the 
National  Gallery.  It  was  entitled  the  "  Birth  of  Bacchus," 
and  showed  a  fine  landscape  at  dawn,  with  many  gods  and 
goddesses  and  other  figures,  for  the  most  part  well  painted 
and  finished.  The  canvas  was  very  much  soiled,  and 
the  picture  evidently  wanted  careful  treatment  and  re- 
storation, but  even  so,  it  seemed  worth  more  than  Mr. 
Woods  could  persuade  the  buyers  to  bid.  It  was  sold  to  a 
private  gentleman  for  157?.  10s.,  a  nominal  price.  Another 
disappointment  was  m  the  Paul  Potter,  a  little  gem  repre- 
senting a  bull  and  three  cows  in  a  meadow.  It  had  an 
excellent  pedigree,  and  though  hardly  so  brilliant  as  the 
example  of  this  master  in  the  Peel  collection  in  the 
National  Gallery,  the  subject  was  decidedly  more  pleasing. 
It  is  signed  by  the  artist  and  dated  1653,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  painted  immediately  before  his  early 
death  in  that  year,  when  he  still  wanted  a  couple  of 
years  of  thirty.  Bidding  was  again  very  slack,  and  at 
last  the  picture  was  knocked  down  to  a  foreign  dealer  for 
945?.  The  Metzus,  the  Van  de  Veldes,  the  Van  der 
Neers,  the  Netschers,  the  Ostades,  and  the  Teniers  fetched 
an  average  of  300?.  each  ;  but  a  Ruysdael,  a  waterfall,  went 
up  to  1,680?.  The  whole  collection  brought  49,880?.,  which, 
considering  that  there  were  seventy-five  lots,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  nation  gave  70,000?.  for  the  seventy  very 
similar  pictures  of  the  Peel  collection  in  187 1,  shows  either 
that  these  pictures  were  too  cheap,  or  that  the  Peel  pictures 
were  too  dear. 


ORDERLIES  FOR  INFANTRY. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a  commander  has  to  en- 
counter in  these  days  of  extended  formations  and  long 
ranges  is  to  preserve  control  over  the  various  items  of  his 
force.  Formerly  men  were  able  to  do  a  great  deal  by  word 
of  mouth  and  gesture,  and  remained  mounted  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  muskets  that  were  pouring  destruction  on  the 
enemy.  Breechloaders  and  magazine  rifles  have  changed 
all  that  now,  and  if  a  colonel  or  brigadier  attempted  in 
these  days  personally  to  direct  his  force,  moving  amongst 
the  companies  and  exposing  himself  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Picton  or  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  abilities  would  quickly 
be  lost  to  his  side.  Yet,  unless  his  body  as  well  as  his  eye 
is  everywhere,  it  is  not  easy  to  correct  errors,  or  give 
instructions  perhaps  rendered  necessary  by  some  fresh 
development  of  the  fight.  On  our  field  days  and 
manoeuvres,  leaders  even  of  large  units  may  frequently  be 
seen  as  much  en  evidence  under  fire  as  that  heroic  divisional 
general  at  the  Alma  who  rode  in  front  of  the  first 
skirmishers  of  his  command.  Over  and  over  again  umpires 
have  to  rule  even  the  most  scientific  soldiers  out  of  action 
for  this  fault.  The  most  advanced  men,  indeed,  when  in 
action  often  carry  out  their  convictions  more  literally 
than  any  others,  and  even  last  autumn  generals  com- 
manding divisions  were  on  occasions  discovered  emulating 
the  example  set  them  in  the  Crimea.  The  bullets  of  the 
foe  would,  no  doubt,  in  war  be  more  deterrent  than  the 
decisions  of  the  Umpire  Staff;  but  then  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  profiting  by  the  lesson  taught,  and  a  dead 
leader  is  often  not  easily  replaced,  nor  could  the  machinery 
1  which  wovdd  be  needed  as  a  substitute  for  voice  or  gesture 
I  be  easily  improvised  on  the  field.  Men  who  know  better 
probably  expose  themselves  now  because  it  is  only  by  doing 
so  that  they  can  bring  their  schemes  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  because  they  will  be  less  blamed  by  their  comrades  for 
being  too  forward  than  for  being  defeated.  The  difficulty 
has  been  felt  in  all  countries  and  in  all  armies.  In  Austria 
some  few  years  ago  the  subject  was  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, and  a  distinguished  officer  wrote  a  little  book  advo- 
cating the  addition  of  a  few  mounted  orderlies  to  each 
infantry  unit  to  act  as  scouts  on  the  line  of  march,  and  as 
messengers  during  an  engagement.  These  men  were  to  be 
taken  from  battalions,  and  were,  in  fact,  to  be  mounted 
infantrymen,  in  contradistinction  to  cavalry  soldiers.  The 
Austrian  is  an  essentially  conservative  army,  and  the  scheme 
appeared  too  bold  an  innovation  to  find  unalloyed  favour  in 
its  ranks.  Even  the  most  obstinate  were,  however,,  obliged 
to  admit  that  there  was  much  justice  and  force  in  the 
arguments  Colonel  Regenspursky  put  forward,  and  even- 
tually, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon,  according  to  which  it  was  decided  to  permanently 
attach  a  certain  number  of  troopers  from  the  divisional 
cavalry  to  regiments  and  brigades  of  infantry  on  mobili- 
zation, who  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  com- 
manding these  bodies. 

In  Germany  a  similar  arrangement  has  been  made. 
Like  most  compromises,  however,  these  schemes  meet 
with  a  scant  amount  of  appreciation.  The  cavalry  grudge 
the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  effective  sabres 
from  their  ranks,  and,  when  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  the  casualties  which  are  inevitable  even  at 
manoeuvres,  can  scarcely  meet  the  drain.  The  infantry 
commanders  are  enjoined  to  send  back  to  their  squadrons 
the  men  lent  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  troopers 
are  impatient  for  the  moment  when  they  may  return  to 
what  esprit  de  corps  prompts  them  to  regard  as  their 
proper  work.  Moreover,  unless  exceptionally  intelligent 
men  are  deputed  for  the  duty,  who  ride  well,  and  are 
excellently  mounted,  scouting  and  the  delivery  of  messages 
are  neither  so  thoroughly  nor  expeditiously  performed  as 
is  desirable.  Now  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a 
squadron  leader  to  deprive  himself  of  his  most  valuable 
men  and  horses  at  the  moment  of  need,  and  he  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  if  he  gives  ungenerously  at  such  a  moment. 
In  short,  both  officers  and  men  of  the  arme  blanche 
regard  the  new  duties  in  the  light  of  an  exaction  some- 
what  unfairly  demanded  of  them ;  they  enter  on  them 
sulkily,  and  quit  them  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Nor  are  they 
put  in  a  better  humour  when  the  usual  complaints  as 
to  insufficient  education  and  imperfect  performances  are 
sent  forward  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Recognizing  these 
difficulties,  regulations  are  issued  providing  that  the  de- 
,  mand  for  men  from  the  cavalry  shall  be  kept  as  low  as  is 
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possible.  But  who  shall  decide  beforehand  as  to  the 
minimum  that  the  exigencies  of  a  battlefield  may  call  for ; 
and,  if  numbers  be  limited,  are  not  the  men  and  horses 
selected  in  danger  of  being  overworked  1  A  German  writer 
has  recently  stated  that  six  cavalrymen  will  in  future  be 
needed  by  every  regiment  of  infantry  in  a  German  division. 
That  would  mean  that  twenty-four  sabres  would  be  perma- 
nently withdrawn  from  the  cavalry  of  that  unit,  and  that 
too,  be  it  noted,  in  addition  to  those  who  would  be  sent 
away  by  the  general  in  command  on  all  the  multifarious 
duties  that  have  to  be  provided  for.  Not  unnaturally  does 
the  cavalry  leader  recoil  in  dismay  from  such  an  exaction, 
and  declare  with  justice  that  he  cannot  hope  to  effect  any- 
thing tactically  with  the  mere  handful  which  will  then  be 
left  him.  If  the  tactical  application  of  divisional  cavalry  is 
no  longer  to  be  considered,  why,  will  he  ask,  have  they  been 
armed  with  lances  of  late  1  Scouting  will  be  better  done 
without  spears  and  pennons,  and  messengers  are  all  the 
better  without  this  picturesque  equipment. 

Every  soldier  must  sympathize  with  these  contentions ; 
but,  in  truth,  there  is  even  more  solid  ground  for  opposition 
than  they  supply.    It  is  not  probable  that  any  squadron 
will  be  able  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  men  whose 
intelligence  and  physical  qualifications  are  equal  to  the 
duties  they  will  have  to  undertake.    And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  mounted  messengers  in  the  infantry  is 
a  very  real  one.  The  experiences  of  the  Franco-German  war 
showed  that  even  twenty-four  years  ago — at  any  rate,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war — every  officer  placed  in  higher  com- 
mand felt  the  need  for  men  to  act  as  scouts,  and  to  carry 
and  bring  information  and  orders.    The  want  of  a  special 
mounted  service  also  unmistakably  asserted  itself  on  the 
lines  of  communication,  and  when  parties  were  detached. 
Not  only  that,  but  had  the  French  cavalry  acted  with  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  arm,  the  want  would  have  been  far  more  obvious  than 
it  was.    Smokeless  powder  and  a  small-bore  rifle  have  very 
widely  altered  conditions  since  the  great  German  victories, 
and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  asser  tion  that,  if  infantry  must 
in  the   future   have   command  of  the  assistance  which 
mounted  men  supply,  they  must  find  the  horsemen  for 
themselves.    But  in  order  to  be   of  much  service  as  a 
messenger  a  man  must  ride  something  more  than  passably. 
He  must  have  enough  dash  and  skill  to  be  able  to  gallop 
with  decision  and  confidence  over  rough  and  broken  ground. 
He  may  have  to  negotiate  a  small  fence  or  two  on  his 
road,  and  he  must  certainly  have    his  horse  under  the 
most  perfect  control.     There  are  some  such  men  to  be 
found  with  every  squadron ;   but  not  often  more  than 
a  moderate   proportion.     And  unless  we  turn  riflemen 
into  dragoons,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  we  could 
not  expect  to  pick  many  such  from  amongst  infantry 
battalions.     A  mounted  infantryman  is  wisely  taught  to 
regard  his  horse  simply  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  just 
as  a  cart  or  bicycle  might  be ;  if  he  be  encouraged  to  a 
higher  ambition,  there  lurks  a  danger  that  he  will  ape  his 
comrade  of  the  cavalry,  and  forget  his  rifle  in  a  new  zeal  for 
spurs  and  whips.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that  an  idea  has 
now  been  put  forward  in  Germany  that  a  special  corps  of 
orderlies  should  be  organized  and  trained  whose  sole  duty 
in  war  should  be  the  rapid  and  intelligent  carriage  and 
delivery  of  messages  and  orders  on  the  battlefield.  We 
have  not  been  unaccustomed  in  this  country  to  seeing  a  few 
mounted  military  police  at  Aldershot  turned   to  useful 
account  at  manoeuvres — not,  it  is  true,  in  the  precise  manner 
we  have  indicated,  but  still  forming  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
chief  umpire,  and  capable  and  ready  to  be  of  use  in  much 
the  same  way  that  a  trained  orderly  might  be.    A  strong 
squadron  of  such  men  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  an  army  corps,  and  the  addition  of  such  a  body 
would  not  seriously  increase  the  expenses  of  our  establish- 
ments.   Nor  would  their  training  and  education  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.    The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  would 
be  to  make  them  really  good  horsemen,  and  only  men 
with  some  previous  aptitude  for  horses  would  be  selected. 
We  should  likewise  have  to  look  for  something  more  than 
the  average  educational  acquirements  in  our  recruits.  A 
man,  to  start  with,  should  at  least  be  able  to  write  fairly 
rapidly  and  legibly,  and  a  little  education  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  him  equal  to  a  certain  amount  of  map- 
reading,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  turn  a  map  or  sketch 
to  useful  account  in  a  strange  country.    When  he  can  ride, 
and  has  made  some  progress  in  simple  topography,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  him  on  to  study  horse  management, 


the  fitting  of  saddles,  and  bridles,  and  to  give  him  further 
practice  with  maps,  and  in  the  transcription  of  orders,  or 
their  verbal  delivery.  Quick,  intelligent  men  would  very 
soon  pick  up  all  that  was  required  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
energetic  and  capable  instructors,  and  practice  on  field  days 
and  at  manoeuvres  would  in  a  few  months  give  the  finishing 
touch.  Men  so  trained  might  be  distributed  according  as 
circumstances  directed,  but  probably  three  would  suffice  for 
the  needs  of  each  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion,  and 
two  more  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  brigadier. 
The  general  at  the  head  of  each  division  might  be  given 
four,  and  the  remainder,  if  there  were  any  unprovided 
for,  might  find  employment  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  corps  itself.  Such  a  system  as  this 
appears  to  have  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it,  although 
it  is  a  far  less  ambitious  one  than  is  demanded  by  many 
who  have  thought  out  the  subject  deeply.  It  may  not 
completely  satisfy  infantry  officers  who  wish  to  see  their 
brigades  and  battalions  independent  of  extraneous  assist- 
ance, and  able  to  look  after  their  own  security  against  sur- 
prise. But  there  are  sound  objections  to  be  raised  against 
the  conversion  of  even  a  small  proportion  of  our  riflemen 
into  what  would  inevitably  tend  to  become  a  species  of 
bastard  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  leaders  of  regiments 
and  squadrons  will  probably  welcome  an  arrangement  which 
will  leave  them  their  commands  intact,  and  will  free  their 
men  from  an  irksome  duty,  which  is,  and  has  always  been, 
uncongenial  to  them.  That  smokeless  powder  and  long 
ranges  will  compel  us  in  some  way  or  other  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions  of  warfare  seems  certain.  We  shall  have 
to  make  a  change  somewhere,  and  the  scheme  we  have  been 
dealing  with  can  scarcely  be  described  as  one  so  startling  or 
drastic  that  we  need  view  it  with  the  apprehension  or  dis- 
may novelties  seem  destined  to  exercise  over  a  certain  class 
of  military  minds.  Neither  need  so  small  an  increment  to 
the  organization  of  our  corps  d'armee  disturb  the  quiet  of 
the  financier's  mind.  If  the  men  have  to  be  provided,  it 
matters  little  whether  we  call  them  cavalry  or  messengers. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

AT  the  St.  George's  Gallery,  14  Grafton  Street,  there  is 
on  view  a  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
French  artists  that  offers  varied  aspects  of  interest,  since 
the  exhibition  is  not  restricted  to  one  school  or  group 
of  painters,  nor  to  one  period  of  modern  French  work. 
Something  like  fifty  years  of  the  past  is  the  range,  as  time 
goes,  represented  in  the  Gallery.  There  is,  for  instance, 
Delacroix's  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den"  (18),  an  interest- 
ing rather  than  an  important  example  of  the  master ;  and 
there  is  a  study  by  the  eccentric  yet  talented  M.  Besnard, 
"  At  the  Window  "  (1),  which  is  as  extravagant  a  specimen 
of  the  painter's  eccentricite  voulue  as  could  be  cited.  Two 
masterly  drawings  by  Meissonier  are  shown,  the  one  a 
"Portrait  of  himself  in  Venetian  robes  as  a  Doge"  (4), 
in  black  chalk,  every  line  and  touch  eloquent  with 
force  and  significance,  notable  for  the  sculpturesque  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery  and  dignity  of  pose.  The  other, 
in  water-colour,  is  a  study  for  the  famous  painting  "  1805." 
Wonderful  is  the  vivacious  individuality  in  each  man 
and  horse  of  the  long  serried  line  of  cavalry,  yet  the  effect 
of  cohesion  and  unity  in  the  whole  is  perfect.  "  The 
Shepherdess  "  (10),  by  J.  F.  Millet,  a  beautiful  drawing  from 
the  collection  of  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur,  epitomizes  the  quali- 
ties of  the  artist — the  personality  of  Millet,  in  a  word — 
as  few,  if  any,  of  his  paintings  do.  The  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  this  noble  work  move  us  as  with  an  appeal  too 
deep  and  poignant  for  transcription  in  language.  Corot  is 
represented  by  "  The  Little  Bathers  "  (14),  an  interesting 
study  of  boys  fishing  in  a  pool  under  a  dense  canopy  of  inter- 
lacing foliage  :  and  by  a  larger  and  more  important  painting 
of  river  and  woodland,  "  Solitude  "  (27) — a  dark  and  silent 
stream  overhung  with  rock-rooted  trees  opening  afar  into 
a  vista  of  wooded  hills,  the  suave  and  wave-like  lines 
of  which  form  an  adorable  composition.  Corot  himself 
has  scarcely  surpassed  the  ethereal  subtlety  of  the 
painting  of  the  tranquil  evening  sky  flecked  with  delicate 
cloudlets.  The  "  Landscape  with  Cattle  "(16)  of  Troyon  is  an 
admirable  example  of  that  master,  and  the  two  landscapes, 
"  Villerville"  (36)  and  "  The  Banks  of  the  Oise  "  (37),  by 
Daubigny,  are  both  notable  for  fine  colour  and  breadth  of 
handling.    None  of  the  three  paintings  by  Cazin  here 
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shown  can  be  said  to  justify  that  painter's  reputation. 
Ziem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  represented  by  a  charac- 
teristic "Venetian  Scene"  (12)  and  by  an  exceptionally  fine 
painting,  " The  Cannebiere  at  Marseilles"  (2).  Among 
other  considerable  works  we  must  mention  a  sumptuotis 
still-life  study  by  Vollon,  an  excellent  Dupre — "  The  Foot- 
Bridge"  (20) — and  good  specimens  of  Jacque  and  Delpy. 

Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Bristol,  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  an  engraving — now  in  the  hands  of  M.  Haefstangel 
— of  Mr.  A.  J.  Elsley's  popular  picture,  "  So  Tired " — a 
pretty  and  sympathetic  child  seated  on  a  sofa,  soothing  a 
huge  St.  Bernard  dog — -as  a  companion  print  to  their  en- 
graving of  Mr.  Elsley's  other  popular  dog-picture  known  as 
"  I'se  Biggest." 


DRAMA — A  MODERN  EVE. 

IT  was  quite  inevitable  that  the  rage  for  problem  plays 
should  find  a  consummation,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least 
inappropriate  to  find  such  consummation  in  a  play  without 
a  problem  worthy  of  the  name.  The  very  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  A  Modem  Eve  is  no  Eve  at  all.  You  may  search 
all  antiquity  for  names  of  courtezans,  but  none  so  common- 
place would  be  found  as  to  fit  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman's 
fidgetty  heroine.  We  call  her  fidgetty,  Mr.  Salaman  calls  her 
neurotic.  Neurotism  is  the  type  of  the  new  woman  ;  it  has 
been  known  from  time  to  time  as  nerves,  migraine,  and  a 
dozen  different  names.  Weak  women  have  used  it  as  an 
excuse,  bad  women  as  a  justification ;  but  few  so  badly,  so 
weakly,  or  unconvincingly,  as  Mr.  Salaman's  heroine.  The 
name  of  Vivien  suggests  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  There  is 
no  witchcraft  or  sorcery  here ;  she  is  simply  a  worthless 
woman  without  a  single  redeeming  quality,  unless  her 
hypocrisy  can  be  so  considered,  and  the  author  has  been 
wanting  either  in  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to  make  her 
anything  else.  In  a  supererogatory  way  he  tries  to  tell  us 
that  he  does  not  sympathize  with  that  with  which  he  can- 
not make  us  sympathize ;  although,  if  his  play  be  worth 
anything  at  all,  that  should  be  his  object. 

But  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  play  is  not  worth  anything 
at  all ;  and,  but  for  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  it  by 
its  production  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree  and  an  excellent  company  have  thought 
fit  to  perform  in  it,  and  that  a  brilliant  representative  audi- 
ence thought  fit  to  attend,  we  should  not  consider  it  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  It  is  not  in  any  real  sense  a  work  of  art. 
It  is,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  of  a  new  "  Harlot's  Pro- 
gress"; and,  the  play  having  been  written,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  indefinitely  continued, 
showing  the  certain  end  of  the  heroine — the  squalid  and 
inevitable  tragedy  of  the  gutter.  There  is  noai-t  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  obvious,  but  it  was  this  task  and  none  other  that  Mr. 
Salaman  set  himself  when  he  attempted  to  make  a  play  out 
of  two  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
much  too  polite  when,  surprising  her  in  the  arms  of  the 
half-sentimental,  more  than  half-conceited,  and  wholly 
characterless  thing  she  had  chosen  for  her  lover,  he  mildly 
described  her  as  wanton.  Not  all  the  purposeless  inane 
ravings  about  longing  to  be  oneself  and  no  one  else  could 
make  such  a  character  acceptable  as  the  sympathetic  centre 
of  a  play ;  and  Mrs.  Tree  was  far  too  wise  to  utter  such 
windy  nonsense  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  any  one  to  believe 
that  this  Modem  Eve  believed  in  it. 

If  the  central  character  was  defective,  the  others  were 
scarcely  less  so.  Why  a  husband  who  has  ability  enough 
to  make  a  fortune  in  business  should  always  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  as  a  moody  fool  in  his  domestic 
relations  is  one  of  those  conventions  which  must  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  but  is  never  understood.  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  cheerfully  accepted  the  convention,  and  brought  his 
new  melodramatic  method  to  bear  with  excellent  result ;  but 
in  effect  it  was  rather  as  though  they  had  cast  him  to  play 
Sir  George  Ormonde  in  Peril.  To  show  his  sympathy  with 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  necessarily  or  unnecessarily, 
the  author  has  introduced  a  young  and  flighty  wife,  who  in 
all  her  frivolity  never  forgets  the  sacred  duties  of  mother- 
hood, and  protests  almost  enough  in  saying  so.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  see  the  wife's  first  lover,  and  have  no  means 
of  judging  the  measure  of  his  fascinations,  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  leaves  him  within  a  few  hours  of  her  elopement 
because  she  has  discovered  him  to  be  a  brute.  The  second — ■ 
a  blond-headed  traveller  who  writes  novels — if  less  actively 
repellent,  is  yet  devoid  of  any  such  fascinations  as  will 


justify,  if  anything  could,  a  second  infidelity.  The  part  is 
quite  unworthy  of  Mr.  Tree's  powers — a  fact  of  which  Mr. 
Tree  himself  seems  scarcely  ignorant.  Miss  Lottie  Venne's 
performance  of  the  flighty  wife  with  maternal  instincts  pos- 
sessed those  sympathetic  qualities,  her  reputation  for  which 
has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  her  indisputable  aptitude 
for  lighter  kind  of  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  dialogue 
is  dull.  It  certainly  is  not  so  to  those  to  whom  it  comes 
freshly ;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  less  so  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  recognize  the  sources 
of  its  inspiration. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR  JEBB'S  ELECTRA. 

Sophocles. —  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  Critical  Notes,  Commentary, 
and  Translation  in  English  Prose.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  M.P. 
for  the  University  ;  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh, 
Harvard,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow,  Hon.  Doct.  Philos.,  Bologna.  Part  VI. 
The  Electra.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 

Hp  HE  substantive  edition  of  the  Electra  with  which  Professor 
Jebb  has  just  enriched  English  scholarship  is  not,  he  tells  us, 
a  mere  enlargement  of  the  admirable  little  commentary  which  he 
contributed  twenty-seven  years  ago  to  the  Catena  Classicorum. 
The  present  work  is  a  new  one  throughout.  In  the  art  of  trans- 
lating Greek  or  Latin  poetry  into  English  prose,  simple  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  the  successes  have  been  few 
and  the  failures  by  trained  hands  are  conspicuous.  Anybody  may 
turn  out  a  few  happy  samples  ;  real  merit  is  displayed  only  in 
dealing  with  the  bulk.  Of  Professor  Jebb's  version  of  this  play 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  coidd  be  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  a  reader  who  did  not  or  could  not  refer  to  the  Greek.  Take 
the  animated  speech  in  which  Electra  (558-609)  upbraids  her 
mother  : — 

'  Then  I  will  speak.  Thou  sayest  thou  hast  slain  my  father. 
What  word  could  bring  thee  deeper  shame  than  that,  whether 
the  deed  was  just  or  not  ?  But  I  must  tell  thee  that  thy 
deed  was  not  just ;  no,  thou  wert  drawn  on  to  it  by  the  wooing 
of  the  base  man  who  is  now  thy  spouse.  Ask  the  huntress 
Artemis  what  deed  she  punished  when  she  stayed  the 
frequent  wind  at  Aulis  ;  or  I  will  tell  thee,  for  we  may  not 
learn  from  her.  My  father,  so  I  have  heard,  was  once  dis- 
porting himself  in  the  grove  of  the  goddess,  when  his  footfall 
startled  a  dappled  and  antlered  stag  ;  he  shot  it,  and  chanced 
to  utter  a  certain  boast  concerning  its  slaughter.  Wroth 
thereat,  the  daughter  of  Leto  detained  the  Greeks,  that,  in 
quittance  for  the  wild  creature's  life,  my  father  should  yield 
up  the  life  of  his  own  child.  Thus  it  befell  that  she  was 
sacrificed,  since  the  fleet  had  no  other  release,  homeward  or  to 
Troy  ;  and  for  that  cause,  and  under  sore  reluctance,  at  last 
he  slew  her — not  for  the  sake  of  Menelaus. 

'But  grant — for  I  will  take  thy  plea — grant  that  the  motive 
of  his  deed  was  to  benefit  his  brother — was  that  a  reason  for 
his  dying  by  thy  hand  ?  Under  what  law  ?  See  that,  in 
making  such  a  law  for  men,  thou  make  not  trouble  and 
remorse  for  thyself ;  for,  if  we  are  to  take  blood  for  blood, 
thou  wouldst  be  the  first  to  die,  didst  thou  meet  with  thy 
desert.  But  look  if  thy  pretext  is  not  false.  For  tell  me,  if 
thou  wilt,  wherefore  thou  art  now  doing  the  most  shameless 
deeds  of  all — dwelling  as  wife  with  that  blood-guilty  one, 
who  first  helped  thee  to  slay  my  sire,  and  bearing  children  to 
him,  while  thou  hast  cast  out  the  earlier-born,  the  stainless 
offspring  of  a  stainless  marriage.  Or  wilt  thou  say  that  this, 
too,  is  thy  vengeance  for  thy  daughter  ?  Nay,  a  shameful 
plea,  if  so  thou  plead  ;  'tis  not  well  to  wed  an  enemy  for  a 
daughter's  sake. 

'  But  indeed  I  may  not  even  counsel  thee — who  shriekest 
that  I  revile  my  mother  ;  and  truly  I  think  that  to  me  thou 
art  less  a  mother  than  a  mistress ;  so  wretched  is  the  life  that 
I  live,  ever  beset  with  miseries  by  thee  and  thy  partner.  And 
that  other,  who  scarce  escaped  thy  hand,  the  hapless  Orestes, 
is  wearing  out  his  ill-starred  days  in  exile.  Often  hast  thou 
charged  me  with  rearing  him  to  punish  thy  crime ;  and  I 
would  have  done  so,  if  I  could,  thou  mayst  be  sure — for  that 
matter,  denounce  me  to  all  as  disloyal,  if  thou  wilt,  or  petu- 
lant, or  impudent ;  for  if  I  am  accomplished  in  such  ways,, 
methinks  I  am  no  unworthy  child  of  thee.' 

In  an  elaborate,  but  always  interesting,  argument  Professor 
Jebb  shows  that  Sophocles,  disregarding  the  later  accretions  of 
the  legend,  chose  to  follow  the  Homeric  version  of  the  story  of 
Orestes — the  view  that  his  vengeance  on  his  mother  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  was  a  simple  act  of  justice.  He  "  reverts  to 
the  epic  view  that  the  deed  of  Orestes  is  simply  laudable,  and 
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therefore  final.  It  suited  this  aim  to  concentrate  the  sympathies 
of  the  spectators  against  Clytemnestra  as  well  as  ^Egisthus.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  effective  for  this  purpose  than  to  show 
how  their  long  oppression  had  failed  to  break  down  the  heroic 
constancy  of  Electra."  The  idea  that  the  matricide  involved  a 
curse  does  not  occur  in  the  Odyssey  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  later 
thinkers,  and  is  traceable,  Professor  Jebb  says,  to  the  influence 
of  the  Delphic  priesthood  seeking  to  magnify  the  office  of  Apollo. 

If  a  man,  even  under  a  Divine  mandate,  sheds  the  blood  of  a 
kinsman,  however  guilty,  he  has  angered  the  Erinyes.  But 
"  Apollo  can  estimate  the  degree  of  guilt,"  and  has  "  empowered 
his  servants  to  administer  rites  by  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  defiled  person  may  be  freed  from  the  stain."  When 
the  doctrine  was  first  promulgated,  it  "  must  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  beneficent,"  since  it  tempered  the  fear  of  capricious  or 
vindictive  deities  by  trust  in  a  God  who,  as  his  priests  taught, 
'*  never  swerved  from  equity,  and  was  always  capable  of  clemency." 
And  it  had  its  ecclesiastical  value  because  it  condemned  to  utter 
wretchlessness  the  offender  who  did  not  make  the  necessary  sub- 
mission to  religious  authority.    By  a  highly  plausible  piece  of 
subjective  literary   reconstruction,  Professor  Jebb   makes  out 
that  in  the  Oresteia  of  Stesichorus,  after  the  bero  had  killed  his 
mother,  he  was  visited  by  the  Erinyes,  and  defended  himself  with 
the  bow  and  arrows  given  by  Apollo.    And  these,  of  course,  are 
the  main  line3  that  are  followed  by  yEschylus.    While  the  crime 
of  Clytemnestra  is  the  subject  of  his  Agamemnon,  and  the  ven- 
geance taken  by  Orestes  of  the  Choephori,  it  is  the  judgment  given 
on  him  which  is  the  theme  of  the  Eume7iid.es.    The  different  treat- 
ment of  the  legend  by  the  two  poets  is  characteristic  of  their 
genius.    .Eschylus  exhibits  in  grand  outline  the  "  working  of  an 
eternal  law,  full  of  mystery  and  terror  "  ;  the  invisible  and  super- 
natural powers  are  made  of  prime  importance,  while  the  human 
agents  are  but  sketched  in  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  master's  hand. 
But  with  Sophocles  the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  portraiture  of 
human  character,  which  is  led  up  to  by  a  series  of  ingeniously 
■contrived  situations.    There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  about  the 
Electra,  and  Professor  Jebb,  though  he  faces  it,  has  not  disposed  of 
it.    How  could  Sophocles  ignore  the  view  that  the  matricide  of 
Orestes  needed  pardon  and  expiation  before  an  audience  imbued 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Choephori,  and  amongst  whom  were 
sitting   priestly   exponents  of  an  almost  canonical  doctrine  ? 
Professor  Jebb  can  only  suggest  that,  the  Homeric  colouring  being 
so  marked  and  insisted  on  in  the  Electra — in  the  details  of  the 
legend,  and  even  in  some  verbal  echoes  of  the  original  text — 
Sophocles  made  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  epic  conscience  of  the 
spectators.    He  was  giving  them — modified  for  the  stage — the 
story  they  had  read  in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  must  regard  it  from 
the  purely  Homeric  point  of  view. 

As  a  good  Sophoclean,  Professor  Jebb  will  not  hear  of  the 
suggestion  put  forward  by  Wilamowitz,  that  this  play  was  either 
indebted  or  subsequent  to  that  of  Euripides.  The  drift  of  the 
latter  is,  he  says,  quite  apparent.  Euripides  could  not  relieve 
Orestes  from  the  guilt  of  matricide,  so  he  has  tried  to  modify  it 
by  dividing  the  responsibility  between  the  brother  and  sister. 
But  the  real  object  of  this  qualified  exoneration  of  the  actual 
criminal  is  to  reflect  on  the  god  who  instigated  the  unnatural  act. 
"  I  have  told  you,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  the  story  in  my  own  way, 
but  reconciling  it,  as  far  as  possible,  with  reason.  And  now, 
having  done  my  best  with  it,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  it  remains 
a  damning  indictment  against  Apollo,  and  a  scandal  to  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind."  The  play  of  Euripides  is  one,  in  fact,  that 
could  not  have  commended  itself  to  the  literary  judgment  of 
Sophocles ;  its  homely  realism  is  alien  from  his  ideal  art,  and 
approximates  to  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Nor  is  it 
quite  an  artistic  success.  But  even  if  the  resemblances  between 
the  two  tragedies  were  stronger  than  they  are,  it  would  not 
follow  that  Sophocles  is  the  debtor.  So  far  as  probable  motive 
goes,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  Euripides  might  have  wished 
to  protest  against  his  predecessor's  "  calm  condonation  of  matri- 
cide," and  to  show  how  the  subject  might  be  handled  without 
ignoring  the  moral  and  religious  problems  it  involved. 

The  footnotes  to  the  text  have  been  considerably  relieved  by 
relegating  some  of  the  longest  to  appendices,  as,  for  instance,  at 
1.  363-4 — efiol  yap  eoroi  rovpe  pr]  Xvrrelv  povov  ftoo-Krjpa — which 
is  rendered  "for  me  be  it  food  enough  that  I  do  not  wound  mine 
own  conscience,"  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  Scholia  which  para- 
phrases it  as  Tuiro  povov  ipe  l3oaKe'rut,  to  p.rj  Xvnetu  epe  avrrjv  ei  rols 
<povtvai  tov  narpoi  ireiOeaBta  dfayKaadrjaopai.  The  numerous 
other  conjectures  which  have  been  made  vary  according  to  the 
sense  required  by  the  emendators.  Thus,  Erfurdt  and  Professor 
Campbell  write  Xvttovv,  which  the  former  interprets  as  satis 
habebo  non  exagitari  adulterorum  inhumanitate,  and  the  latter  as 
"  I  will  have  such  maintenance  alone  as  will  not  cause  me  pain." 
Amongst  many  suggestions,  the  following  may  just  be  men- 


tioned : — toC  pk  viv  Xvrreiv  (Brunck),  rovv  ipo\  Xvntiv  (Hermann), 
and  tovto  br),  Xvuelv  (G.  Wolff) ;  tovv  epfj  Xvtttj  (Burges),  and 
tovto  817,  \vtvt]  (W.  Hoffman),  and  rovppeveiv  Xvttjj  (M.  Schmidt) ; 
and  such  bolder  ones  as  rovpe  pfj  Wine'iv  (Lobeck),  Tovpe 
prj  yvviTTeiv  (Bergk),  and  7rare'p'  Zpbv  icXaUiv  (Frohlich).  A  well- 
known  difficulty  occurs  at  743,  in  the  description  of  the  chariot 
race : — ■ 

eTTtiTa  Xvcov  rjviav  apicnepav 
KapiTTovros  ittttov  XavBdvei  arrjXrjv  tiKpav 
naiaras. 

This  is  rendered  by  Professor  Jebb,  "at  last,  slackening  his 
left  rein,  while  the  horse  was  turning,  unawares  he  struck  the 
edge  of  the  pillar."  Orestes  is  supposed  on  this  theory  to  be 
turning  sharply  round  the  goal  from  right  to  left,  and  was, 
therefore,  pulling  the  rein  of  the  left  trace  horse.  He  slackened 
it  a  moment  too  soon,  thus  letting  the  horse  draw  with  more 
force,  the  effect  being  to  "create  an  angular  velocity  which  brought 
the  left  wheel  into  collision  with  the  goal."  By  this  explana- 
tion we  are  saved  from  the  rather  violent  course  of  replacing  Xia>v 
with  a  word  of  opposite  meaning,  such  as  dveXncov  or  tcIvwv.  The 
effect  of  tightening  the  rein  of  the  horse  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
therefore  nearest  to  the  post,  would  be  to  lessen  its  pulling  force 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  three  horses,  and  therefore 
would  not  tend  to  bring  the  wheel  into  collision  with  the  post. 
To  understand  Professor  Jebb's  theory  of  "  angular  velocity," 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  chariot  had  only  two  wheels, 
since  with  four  that  effect  would  have  been  greatly  modified,  if  not 
prevented,  by  the  friction  of  the  ground.  It  is  an  ingenious  view 
lucidly  argued ;  but  most  scholars,  we  venture  to  think,  will 
prefer  the  simpler  explanation  that  Xvtav  rjviav  dpiaTepav  merely 
marks  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  does  not  try  to  explain 
it  by  attributing  a  mistake  to  the  driver.  At  316  Professor  Jebb 
punctuates  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  (ut  vvv  dirovTos  lo-Topef  rt 
o-ot  (pl\ov;),  and  declines  to  follow  the  editors  who  "still"  write 
iaropa  tl  croi  (piXov  and  "  maintain  that  ri  can  stand  for  0  rl,  though 
there  is  no  indirect  question."  He  goes  one  by  one  through  the 
passages  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  that  view — 
classical,  post-classical,  and  Hellenistic.  In  the  former  category 
there  are  but  three  instances — Euripides,  Ion,  324,  TaXaiva  o-'  17 
TeKovaa  Tts  ttot  rjv  apa  (where  a  colon  might  be  put  after 
T(Kova-a,  and  a  note  of  interrogation  after  apa) ;  Euripides, 
Ft'.    773)    alrov    tl    XP!l£eLS  Trdpa  yap   ov    6c'pis  Xafteiv  o~e 

(where  AETEI  might  easily  have  passed  into  AITOY,  or  where 
it  would  be  possible,  if  somewhat  abrupt,  to  write  ahov'  rl 
Xpnfas  ;  ev  k.t.X.)  ;  and,  finally,  the  speech  attributed  to  Demo- 
sthenes (kotu  Aivvvaodwpov)  011  ravr  drreareWov  iravra  SfCpo,  aXX' 
eVXeyopevoi  tlvcov  at  Tipal  (TreTeravro  (where  the  exXeyo/xefOt 
"  obviously  implies  an  indirect  question"). 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  to  a 
few  passages  in  the  commentary  which,  like  those  selected,  give 
a  measure  of  the  acuteness  and  learning  displayed  in  the  whole. 
It  should  be  added  that  Professor  Jebb  ha9  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
Metrical  Analysis,  and  given  a  short  but  sufficient  discussion  of  the 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Electra,  and  that  the  Greek  and 
English  indices  have  been  most  carefully  compiled. 


LORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMINTA. 

Lord  Ormnnt  and  his  Ami nta.    By  George  Meredith.    London:  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1894. 

THE  taste  for  Mr.  George  Meredith's  later  novels  is  a  senti- 
ment personal,  freakish,  tiptoeing  an  impertinent  superiority 
of  glance.  From  a  pinnacle  of  the  supercilious  it  twinkles  a 
cavalier  stare  : — below,  the  swinish;  above — the  stars.  Oeorgium 
sidus  ! 

You  see  the  trick  on't,  and  could  scrawl  yourself  if  bitten  by 
the  asp  of  metaphor,  loving  the  wrong  word  in  the  improper 
place,  a  wide  critique  as  difficult  to  read  as  any  novel  in  this 
manner  done. 

To  return  to  the  English  language  ;  Mr.  Meredith  occupies  in 
fiction  a  place  very  like  that  which  Mr.  Browning  held  in  prose. 
It  is  a  high  place,  and  was  won  long  ago  by  dint  of  romance 
much  more  to  our  private  taste  than  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta.  But  Mr.  Meredith,  like  Mr.  Browning,  is  master  of  a 
ducdame — a  spell  to  lead  persons  of  no  conspicuous  taste  or  sense 
into  a  circle.  The  faults  of  both  authors,  the  tormented  style, 
the  volunteered  obscurities,  have  become  an  attraction  to  many 
students  ambitious  of  posing  as  raffines.  Yet  the  faults  are  so 
conspicuous,  and,  to  the  lovers  of  the  English  language  and  of 
lucidity,  so  vexatious,  that  unambitious  readers  are  compelled  to 
be  protesting  when  they  would  far  liefer  be  admiring. 

What  does  mankind  want  from  a  novel  ?    It  wants  a  plain 
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and  an  alluring  tale  ;  characters  vivid,  well  discriminated,  and 
easily  to  be  remembered;  Claverhouse  or  Captain  Costigan, 
Beatrix  Esmond  or  Diana  Vernon.  A  varied  discourse,  expres- 
sive of  themselves,  ought  to  be  in  the  mouths  of  these  personages. 
Now,  we  cannot  honestly  call  Mr.  Meredith's  new  tale  interest- 
ing, nor  his  characters  sympathetic  as  people,  nor  so  drawn  and 
posed  as  to  persuade  us  of  their  reality.  This  lack  of  reality, 
again,  seems  partly  to  come  from  the  uniform  Meredithian  man- 
ner of  their  conversation.  Thackeray  had  a  very  marked  style 
of  his  own,  but  Mr.  Harry  Foker  does  not  discourse  in  it ;  nor 
does  Captain  Dobbin,  nor  does  Captain  Costigan,  or  Harry  War- 
rington. Thackeray's  characters  all  talk  each  in  his  or  her  own 
voices.  In  this  novel  almost  all  of  Mr.  Meredith's  people  talk  in 
Mr.  Meredith's  voice.  There  is  hardly  more  difference  of  accent 
among  them  than  we  listen  to  from  the  mouths  of  the  dramatis 
persona  in  the  tragedy  of  Punch  and  Judy.  The  one  voice,  here, 
is  high  pitched  and  not  in  the  natural  manner  of  life.  Mr. 
Meredith  himself,  as  Chorus,  talks  a  great  deal,  and  his  voice  is 
also  the  voice  of  his  personages.  We  cannot  sincerely  affirm 
that  the  result  is,  to  our  taste,  dramatic,  or  even  enter- 
taining. The  constant  chase  of  metaphors  prompts  the 
reader  to  skip.  Man  cannot  live  on  squibs  and  catherine- 
wheels  alone,  and  he  turns  for  relief  to  the  plain  and  varied 
prose,  to  the  life  and  colour  and  vicissitude  and  friendly  charm 
of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Trilby.  We  are  urged  by  Nature  herself  to 
skip.  Yet  skip  we  may  not,  for  fear  of  losing  the  word  of  the 
enigma.  "Wherefore  do  they  so?"  Why  do  Mr.  Meredith's 
people  behave  as  they  do  behave  ?  Mystery  !  but  we  must  labour 
to  elucidate. 

Lord  Ormont  was  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  much  admired 
as  a  hero  by  the  boys  at  Mr.  Cruder's  private  academy.  One  of 
these  boys,  the  chief  of  them,  Weyburn,  also  admired  a  Miss 
Aminta,  a  dark  'young  lady,  whom  he  met  on  his  Sunday  walks, 
she,  too,  marching  with  the  girls  of  a  female  seminary.  They 
corresponded,  we  fear  not  by  the  time-honoured  method  of  notes 
inserted  in  triangular  jam  puffs.  Lord  Ormont  got  into  trouble 
for  some  salutary  high-handed  act  in  India  ;  he  conceived 
rancour  against  an  ungrateful  country.  "  This,  all  this,  was 
in  the  olden  time  long  ago,"  before  duelling  went  out,  and 
railways  came  in.  Now,  Lord  Ormont  was  one  of  those  candles 
at  which  the  feminine  moth  scorches  her  wings.  He,  sulking 
in  his  tent,  was  attended  by  a  Briseis,  a  beautiful  dark  lady, 
whom  some  persons  called  "  Lady  Ormont,"  while  others  doubted 
of  her  status.  Why  Lord  Ormont  left  his  wife  (if  she  was 
his  wife,  as  we  make  little  or  no  doubt)  in  this  penumbra,  and 
in  society  something  shady,  is  just  the  problem ;  but,  to 
be  sure,  the  story  could  not  get  on  without  this  behaviour. 
With  submission  we  take  it  that  the  peer's  conduct  was  part  of 
his  general  sulkiness ;  and,  again,  part  of  his  elderly  dislike  to 
being  actually  married  and  dene  for.  At  all  events,  Aminta  (for 
she,  as  the  acute  reader  will  have  divined,  was  Lady  Ormont) 
became  very  dissatisfied  and  gunpowdery.  A  wicked  Mr.  Morsfield 
wrote  love  letters  to  her,  which  she  kept  in  her  jewel-box.  He 
was  aided  by  her  idiotic  aunt.  However,  Aminta  did  not  encourage 
Mr.  Morsfield,  nor  did  she  complain  to  Lord  Ormont,  as  not  desiring 
a  duel.  To  them  enter  Weyburn,  the  schoolboy  lover,  now, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  youth  who  wants  to  found  a  kind  of 
international  school  for  boys  in  Switzerland.  He  becomes  Lord 
Ormont's  secretary  ;  and,  when  we  have  added  a  free-spoken, 
fierce  sister  of  Lord  Ormont — a  Lady  Charlotte — we  have  the 
elements  of  the  romance.  It  were  unfair  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  fable,  including  the  duel  with  foils  of  which  the  duellists 
knocked  off  the  steel  buttons.  This  is  a  feat  so  hopeless  to 
perform  that  it  exists  only  in  novels,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
forbidden  in  the  French  army.  We  leave  Aminta  and  Wey- 
burn apparently  keeping  the  international  school  together; 
whereto  Lord  Ormont  sends  his  grand-nephew,  as  thinking  the 
school  a  good  school. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  plot.  The  reader 
must  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  he  likes  the  com- 
pany of  the  courageous  and  beautiful  Aminta,  of  the  earnest 
Weyburn,  of  the  patriotic  but  sulky  Lord  Ormont,  of  the  in- 
fatuated Morsfield,  and  of  the  rest,  or  not.  It  has  not  been 
given  to  us  to  interest  ourselves  greatly  in  their  fortunes. 
Weyburn  is  like  one  of  Scott's  young  men — brave,  honest, 
muscular,  not  too  clever,  except  in  discourse.  But  Henry 
Morton  would  never  have  run  away  with  a  married  Aminta. 
As  to  the  style — wherein  we  read  of  "  pinaforing  a  jigging 
eagerness,"  and  so  forth — it  often  leaves  us  uninstructed  ;  but 
that  may  well  be  the  result  of  mere  stupidity  on  our  side.  In 
vol.  i.  p.  205  the  mystery  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph is  probably  caused  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  "  Lady  Ormont  " 
being  written  for  "  Lord  Ormont."  "  She  flushed  her  dark, 
brown-red  late-sunset."    This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  there  are 


many  like  it.  Mrs.  Lawrence  says,  "  Matthew  Weyburn !  We 
both  like  the  name.  I've  seen  it  on  certain  evenings — crimson 
over  an  olive  sky."  Perhaps  people  talk  like  this ;  but  one  is 
unconvinced.  "  The  tip-toe  sparkle  of  a  happy  mind  did  not 
leap  from  her  at  wayside  scenes."  "  Tip-toe  sparkle  " — is  it  a 
good  phrase,  a  desirable  conceit,  or  is  it  not  ?  As  for  the  moral 
problem,  the  unacknowledged,  or  half-acknowledged,  wife  running 
away  with  the  schoolmaster,  the  schoolmaster  himself  thinks  that 
he  offends  "  good  citizenship,"  but  not  that  he  offends  "  Divine 
law."  "  Advantage  seldom  comes  of  it,"  says  the  poet,  sardoni- 
cally, and  it  is  certainly  a  drawback  in  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion. As  a  mere  matter  of  creeping  fact,  we  conceive  that  the 
boys  would  have  been  taken  away  from  the  international  academy. 
However,  some  persons  may  steal  a  horse,  while  others  may  not 
look  over  a  hedge,  and  in  this  instance  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  of  the  privileged  class.  On  the  whole,  we  agree  witli  Lord 
Ormont,  "  if  a  story  had  to  be  told  he  liked  it  plain,  without 
jerks  and  evolutions."  From  evolution  we  can  in  no  wise  escape, 
but  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  jerks.  "The  ball  must  be 
bowled,  not  thrown  or  jerked,"  says  the  law.  Mr.  Meredith; 
jerks  it,  and  many  persons  revel  in  results  which,  we  are  certain, 
will  gratify  them,  as  ensuing  from  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta. 
"  And  the  rest  they  must  live  and  learn." 

Among  these  still  uninitiated  readers,  not  yet  confirmed 
devotees,  the  verdict  on  Mr.  Meredith's  novel  will  probably  be 
that  he  has  imagined  a  good  and  puzzling  moral  situation.  The 
early  lovers  meet  and  renew  their  affection,  when  the  woman 
can  hardly  be  called  the  wife  of  another  man,  so  vague  is  her 
legal  position.  Of  course,  if  ever  our  sympathies  are  to  be  with 
Tristram  and  Iseult,  if  ever  we  are  to  excuse  their  troth-plight 
(renewed  as  they  swim  together),  it  is  in  such  a  very  unusual' 
situation  as  theirs.  Here,  then,  is  the  "  problem  "  so  dear  to  all 
who  have  given  up  the  notion  that  the  game  of  life  must  be 
played  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  whether  we  call  them 
human  laws  or  divine.  But,  granting  the  situation,  the  characters 
are  not  winning.  The  young  dominie  is  out  of  place  in  such  a 
galley  as  this.  And  as  to  the  style,  we  have  said  enough,  or  too 
much  ;  yet  the  style  is  the  novel. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  INDIAN  POLICE  OFFICIAL. 

Reminiscences  o  f  an  Indian  Police  Official.  By  T.  C.  Arthur.  Illustrated 
by  Horace  Van  Ruith,  Esq.,  and  E.  M.  Cautley.  London  :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1894. 

XT  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Arthur's  credit  that,  though  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  in  the 
Southern  Maratha  country,  and  familiarized  in  consequence  with 
Oriental  depravity  in  its  most  hideous  aspects,  he  does  not  forget 
the  good  qualities  of  Muhammadans  and  Hindus.  He  is  not 
perpetually  contrasting  the  mild  business  of  an  English  gaol 
delivery  and  quarter  sessions  with  the  frightful  disclosures  in  the 
Courts  of  Batnagiri  or  Belgaum.  He  knows  perfectly  well,  as 
Macaulay  once  put  it,  that  London  itself  is  rich  and  tempting 
enough  to  offer  a  splendid  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  ten  thousand 
rogues  and  thieves.  And  he  is  careful  to  note  all  the  pleasing 
traits  in  native  character  which  "come  back  to  our  minds  in  very 
practical  form  when  we  have  left  India  for  good  "  ;  the  unbounded 
hospitality,  the  kindliness  of  disposition,  the  fidelity  of  the 
domestic  or  official  servant  which  has  been  tested  in  sickness 
and  change  of  circumstances,  and  which,  even  in  all  the  pande- 
monium of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  could  be  set  against  stories  of  the 
basest  treachery  and  turpitude.  And  yet  Mr.  Arthur,  in  his 
vocation,  had  to  deal  with  every  kind  of  crime.  He  says  with 
great  truth  that  the  worst  feature  in  the  Asiatic  criminal  is  his 
vindictiveness.  To  plot  against  the  life  of  one  who  has  done 
his  best  to  compass  your  fall,  who  has  dishonoured  wife  or 
daughter,  or  lain  in  wait  for  a  son  ;  to  shoot  a  grasping  landlord 
and  knock  a  land  agent  on  the  head — these  sort  of  episodes  are 
familiar  enough  in  British  annals  of  crime.  But  in  his  thirst  for 
revenge  the  Asiatic  will  sacrifice  himself,  his  wife,  his  child,  his 
unoffending  neighbour,  if  he  can  only  get  up  a  case  against  a  rival. 
Human  life  for  him  has  no  sanctity.  If  the  native  policeman  ought 
to  discover  a  human  body  in  the  premises  of  his  deadly  foe, 
with  clothes  and  ornaments,  any  one  may  be  sacrificed  to  supply 
the  corpus  delicti.  The  author  gives  us  an  instance  where  a 
father,  not  without  natural  affection,  slaughtered  his  only  child 
simply  to  clear  off  scores  with  a  money-lender ;  and  there  are 
other  cases  almost  too  ghastly  to  quote.  Mr.  Arthur  was 
quite  justified  in  giving  us  the  seamy  side  of  Asiatic  life.  In 
another  so-called  murder  case  a  respectable  old  Brahman  was 
accused  of  sacrificing  his  own  son,  and  this  on  the  testimony  of 
two  eye-witnesses  who  deposed  to  having  seen  the  horrid  deed, 
with  every  minute  circumstance  of  detail  and  with  a  fidelity  and 
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•corroboration  that  no  cross-examination  could  shake.  Judges 
trained  exclusively  in  the  English  system  have  sometimes,  in 
similar  cases,  innocently  asked  the  counsel  for  the  defence  what 
there  was  to  rebut  and  discredit  such  clear,  positive,  and  con- 
nected testimony.  Fortunately  Indian  Superintendents,  Magis- 
trates, and  Judges  of  Session  are  in  the  habit  of  considering,  not 
whether  the  story  told  by  Bapoo  and  Baloo  is  unrebutted,  but 
whether  in  itself  it  is  credible.  Mr.  Arthur  and  the  Committing 
Magistrate  were  perfectly  certain,  from  the  first,  that  the  whole 
evidence  was  a  lie.  And  so  it  turned  out.  Bones  said  to  be 
those  of  the  Brahman's  murdered  son  were  fished  up  from  a  deep 
pool,  and  pronounced  by  an  expert  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bullock. 
And,  to  crown  all,  the  murdered  man  himself,  who  had  been  pur- 
posely hiding  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  was  discovered  safe  and 
sound  and  produced  in  Court.  The  innocent  father  fainted  and 
all  but  died  of  the  shock.  The  two  perjured  eye-witnesses,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  never  moved  a  muscle.  It  is  hardly  a  com- 
pensation to  know  that  these  rascals  got  only  three  years  with 
hard  labour — a  sentence  absurdly  inadequate  to  their  crimes.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  think  that,  with  any  Judge  and  native 
assessors  of  ordinary  intelligence,  there  would  have  been  any 
danger  of  a  judicial  murder  had  the  case  gone  to  trial.  These 
circumstantial  murders  of  men  who  have  been  purposely  kept  out 
of  the  way  are  common  in  Indian  Courts  from  Delhi  to  Ckitta- 
gong,  and  from  Assam  to  Tinnevelly  ;  and  we  have  known  in- 
telligent and  energetic  police  officers  employed  for  weeks  in 
endeavours  to  discover  the  hiding-place  of  an  individual,  said  to 
have  been  kidnapped  or  murdered,  who  had  never  had  any  exist- 
ence at  all.    C'est  si  connu  aux  Indes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  these  grim  narratives  to  episodes 
by  no  means  destitute  of  humour.    Of  this  kind  is  the  regular 
personification  of  deceased  pensioners  at  the  station  of  Dapoolie. 
This  is  a  delightful  healthy  place  in  the  district  of  Ratnagiri, 
about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  at  an  elevation  of  six  hundred  feet. 
It  was  the  residence  of  veteran  Sepoys  who  had  been  pensioned 
after  doing  good  service  in  1857-58.    An  anonymous  petition 
brought  to  light  the   distressing  fact  that  pensions  had  been 
drawn  long  after  the  decease  of  the  real  incumbents,  and  that 
there  was,  besides,  an  organized  scheme  by  which  pensions  still 
due  to  survivors  had  been  intercepted  and  were  in  the  main 
enjoyed  by  money-lenders  in  the  bazaar  and  by  the  native  clerks 
of  the  department.    A  long  investigation  ensued  in  which  the 
military  authorities  were  all  but  baffled.    But  by  the  skill  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  of  an  intelligent 
Parsee,  books  were  seized ;  rolls  were  inspected  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  one  Tannak,  who  had  originally  been  intended  for  the  army, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  himself  up  as  a  pensioner  and 
drawing  the  allowances.    This  enterprising  individual,  from  his 
photograph  and  from  the  letterpress,  must  have  had  a  lively 
sense  of  humour.    He  was  sagacious  enough  not  to  personate 
more  than  two  pensioners  on  the  same  day,  one  in  the  morning, 
and  one  in  the  evening,  except  on  special  occasions,  when  he 
appeared  five  times.    His  military  salute  was  admirably  given, 
and  he  subsequently  related,  with  just  pride,  how  he  had  managed 
to  draw  the  allowance  of  the  Suhbadar-Major  and  of  Sirdar 
Ramnak  Bahadur  for  four  years.   Of  course,  this  gifted  actor  had 
got  his  own  "  commission "  every  time.    The  sharpness  of  the 
English  Superintendent  in  detecting  a  series  of  interpolations  in 
the  native  account  books  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best 
officers  in  Scotland  Yard. 

Murders  of  children  for  their  ornaments  are  very  common  all 
over  India.  The  criminal  is  often  a  wrinkled  old  hag,  who 
strangles  or  drowns  a  little  child  for  bangles  worth  four  or  five 
rupees.  Thuggee,  Mr.  Arthur  thinks,  is  almost  extinct.  But 
poisoning  by  arsenic  or  the  Dhatura  plant  is  still  common.  An 
insinuating  stranger  joins  a  company  of  travelling  merchants, 
pretends  to  be  of  the  same  caste,  warns  them  against  bad  com- 
pany, mixes  poison  with  the  rice  or  vegetables,  and  then  de- 
camps with  whatever  valuables  he  can  find.  Wrecking  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  had  at  one  time  been  carried 
to  a  perfection  which  the  typical  Cornishman  would  have  envied. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  confederates  contracted  with  a  merchant  of 
Surat  or  Bombay  to  convey  a  valuable  cargo  to  some  port 
on  the  West  coast.  In  due  time  the  Serang,  or  native  skipper, 
turned  up  at  the  Presidency  and  related,  almost  with  tears,  how 
the  good  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  struck  on  a  shoal  and  foundered, 
or  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rocky  shore.  The  crew,  after 
unparalleled  efforts  to  save  the  cargo  and  the  vessel,  had  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  In  one  of  these  ventures  a  buttela,  or 
native  craft,  had  been  freighted  with  spices  and  barrels  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  The  ship  had  been  quietly  beached  and  the  cargo 
promptly  sold  in  portions  to  the  villagers.  Some  fifty  casks,  be- 
sides spars,  sails,  and  the  cooking-pots  of  the  crew,  were  found 
conveniently  buried  in  the  sand.    Under  a  regulation  of  Mount- 


stuart  Elphinstone,  the  villagers  were  made  responsible  for  the 
loss,  and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  rupees  was  levied  on  them  and 
made  over  to  the  shippers.  Why  should  not  this  sort  of  penalty 
be  levied  in  offending  districts  in  Ireland  ?  But  it  would  hardly 
do  to  borrow  a  very  practical  remedy  from  a  despotic  and 
tyrannical  Government. 

Criminal  records  in  India  might  be  said  to  be  as  full  of  undis- 
covered murders  as  an  Irish  district  is  of  absentee  landlords. 
Some  deaths  are  not  reported  at  all.    In  other  cases,  snakes, 
wild  buffaloes,  and  tigers  account  for  a  good  deal.  Detection, 
obviously,  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  hot  and  destructive 
climate.    Occasionally,  a  corpse  is  suspended  to  the  nearest 
tree  to  induce  the  belief  of  suicide.    Once  Mr.  Arthur  re- 
ceived an  express  from  the  Patel  or  bead  man  of  the  village, 
telling  him  that  two  brothers  had  gone  out  to  cut  wood  in  the 
jungle,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  struck  down  by  a  tiger. 
These  animals,  especially  man-eaters,  have  been  known  to  listen 
for  the  sound  of  the  woodcutter's  axe,  and  to  spring  suddenly 
from  behind  on  the  unfortunate  villager.    So  there  was  nothing 
impossible  in  the  Patel's  story,  save  that  Mr.  Arthur,  who  was 
fond  of  sport,  very  much  doubted  whether  there  was  any  haunt 
of  tigers  within  thirty  miles.    On  reaching  the  village  every- 
thing, at  first,  seemed  to  bear  out  the  Patel.    The  corpse  was 
stretched  out  on  its  back.    The  face  was  crushed,  and  one  eye 
was  nearly  gone.    The  body,  we  should  have  stated,  had  been 
previously   carried   to  a  rest-house,  but   the  Superintendent 
thought  it  just  as  well  to  visit  the  actual  scene  of  the  occurrence. 
Here  were  signs  of  a  deadly  struggle  and  plenty  of  blood,  but 
where  was  the  track  in  the  long  grass  through  which  the  tiger 
must  have  come  down  on  his  prey?    Having  caused  the  jungle 
to  be  beaten  by  a  line  of  villagers  without  starting  anything  but 
some  wild  hogs,  Mr.  Arthur  returned  to  the  rest-house,  and  had 
the  corpse  turned  over  on  its  face,  when  "  the  murder  was  out." 
Severe  gashes  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the  arm  were  not 
due  to  the  claws  of  a  wild  beast  but  to  the  weapon  of  a  man.  In 
fact,  one  brother  had  killed  the  other  on  account  of  some  squabble 
about  a  miserable  plot  of  land.   The  murderer  was  convicted  and 
hanged,  and  the  Patel  who  had  got  up  the  story  of  the  tiger  was 
severely  punished.    In  hushing  up  similar  events,  village  watch- 
men and  Zamindars'  agents  are  actuated  not  so  much  by  sympathy 
with  the  criminal  as  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  worry  of  a  visit 
from  the  police,  the  investigation  before  the  sitting  magistrate, 
and  the  eventual  attendance  at  the  Sessions.    The  author  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  murders  are  not 
reported,  and  that  in  reported  crimes  of  this  kind  convictions  are 
not  obtained  owing  to  the  want  of  a  regularly  organized  force  of 
detectives  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  police. 

Perjury,  every  Indian  official  is  well  aware,  is  common  in  India, 
though  deductions  ought  to  be  made  from  the  sum-total  by  allow- 
ance for  the  ignorance  of  rural  witnesses,  their  confusion  and 
terror  when  brought  into  Court,  and  the  over-anxiety  of  the  Eng- 
lish officer.  Witnesses  who  have  not  been  "got  at,"  and  are 
neither  bribed  nor  silenced  by  some  big  and  interested  personage, 
not  unfrequently  tell  their  story  admirably.  And  good  cases  are 
often  marred  by  the  habit,  common  to  the  police  and  the  village 
attorney,  of  needlessly  bolstering  a  sound  testimony  and  supply- 
ing what  are  thought  to  be  weak  points  or  deficient  links  in  the 
chain.  But  far  worse  than  perjury  is  the  habit  of  forgery. 
Every  new  Act  about  stamps  or  registration  of  deeds,  every 
investigation  into  titles,  sub-tenures,  and  the  holdings  of  Ryots, 
affords  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  forger.  Signatures  are 
cleverly  imitated,  papers  are  smoked  and  dried  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  age,  and  impressions  of  the  seals  of  the  Raja  and 
the  Talukdar  defy  detection.  We  can  credit  the  experienced 
judge  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arthur,  who  said  that  all  new  adminis- 
trative and  legal  measures  are  apt  to  produce  a  "  flush  of  forgery" 
throughout  the  land. 

On  divers  other  topics  Mr.  Arthur  furnishes  valuable  hints  as 
well  as  amusing  incidents.  The  English  or  European  loafer  is 
the  product  in  India  of  the  last  thirty  years,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  railways,  public  works,  and  private  enterprise.  A  conversa- 
tion between  one  of  this  roving  fraternity  and  the  Patel,  with 
the  bad  Hindostani  of  the  one  and  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the 
other,  is,  in  its  way,  nearly  equal  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Several  of  tbe  illustrations  are  very  good.  Like  many  public 
servants  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  idiom  of  the 
artisan  and  the  peasant,  Mr.  Arthur  is  a  little  careless  as  to  the 
transliteration  of  Oriental  names  and  titles.  But  we  can  credit 
him  with  getting  at  the  real  facts,  where  a  learned  professor 
would  be  puzzled.  And,  if  he  somewhat  fiercely  denounces  Red 
Tape  in  high  places,  the  feebleness  of  an  Appellate  Court  at 
Bombay,  and  the  amazing  impudence  of  the  Congress,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  these  incidental  outbursts  in  what  is  a 
healthy  and  suggestive  book. 
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ICE  AND  ICE-WORK  IN  BRITAIN. 

Papers  and  Notes  on  the  Glacial  Geology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  the  late  Henry  Carvill  Lewis,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Minera- 
logy in  the  Acadf  my  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  &c.  Edited 
from  his  Unpublished  MSS.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  W. 
Crosskey,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.   London  :  Longmans.  1894. 

THIS  book  lias  an  interest  unusually  sad.  Professor  Oarvill 
Lewis,  who  had  devoted  some  years  to  the  close  study  of  the 
glacial  deposits  of  America  and  of  Europe,  left  the  former  country 
in  the  summer  of  1888  on  his  way  to  Norway,  sickened  with 
typhoid  fever  immediately  after  landing  in  England,  and  died  in 
Manchester  after  a  short  illness.  His  note-books  and  other  manu- 
scripts, in  accordance  with  his  express  wish,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  with  the  request  that  he  "  would 
arrange,  criticize,  and  edit  them  "  for  the  author.  This  task,  even 
with  one  so  familiar  with  the  subject  as  Dr.  Crosskey,  occupied  some 
time,  and  soon  after  its  completion  he  also  passed  away  in  the 
autumn  of  1893.  Thus  the  main  labour  of  seeing  the  manuscript 
through  the  press  has  fallen  upon  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  her  husband  on  most  of  his  journeys,  and  the  con- 
stant partner  of  his  studies. 

A  work  prepared  under  such  circumstances  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  ordinary  standards  of  criticism.  Part  of  it,  indeed,  con- 
sists of  papers  read  to  scientific  societies,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  author's  matured  opinions ;  but  even  these  were  to 
some  extent  ballons  d'essai,  written  with  a  view  of  eliciting 
criticism  ;  the  larger  part,  however,  consists  of  extracts  from 
Professor  Lewis's  note-book,  recording  observations  in  the  field, 
with  remarks  and  criticisms  suggested  by  them.  These,  jotted 
down  as  they  occurred,  are  not  always  quite  consistent  one  with 
another ;  for  sometimes  an  opinion,  perhaps  too  hastily  formed, 
was  modified  by  further  work.  So  far  as  is  possible,  Dr. 
Crosskey,  who  has  performed  a  most  difficult  task  with  excellent 
judgment,  has  removed  difficulties  by  calling  attention  in  foot- 
notes to  any  important  change  of  opinion  ;  but,  as  he  says,  he  has 
thought  it  better  not  to  act  as  a  critic.  Still,  as  Professor 
Lewis  changed  his  views  in  regard  to  one  very  important  question 
just  before  the  end  of  his  visit  to  England  in  1887,  we  feel  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  how  far  other  por- 
tions of  the  book  might  have  been  affected  by  this  change,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions as  to  the  glacial  geology  of  Britain  at  which  Professor 
Lewis  had  arrived  shortly  before  his  death. 

Geologists  are  generally  in  agreement  on  one  point — that  the 
more  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  "Wales,  and 
even  England,  at  a  comparatively  late  epoch  in  the  earth's 
history,  were  almost  buried  beneath  ice,  and  that  from  these  large 
glaciers  descended  to  the  lowlands.  With  this,  however,  agree- 
ment ends.  Over  a  large  part  of  England,  north  of  the  estuaries 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  boulder  clays  (or  clays  full  of  rock 
fragments  which  have  come,  in  many  cases,  from  considerable 
distances),  together  with  certain  associated  sands  and  gravels,  are 
spread  like  a  mantle  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  clays 
being  found  up  to  elevations  of  at  least  thirteen  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  gravels  perhaps  even  higher.  As  to  the  origin  of 
these  deposits  opinions  differ.  One  school  of  geologists  regards 
them  as  directly  or  indirectly  the  immediate  products  of  land  ice, 
while  another  maintains  that,  though  the  boulder  clay,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  the  sands  and  gravels,  owe  much  to  the  action  of  ice, 
they  were  in  the  main  deposited  beneath  the  sea  during  a  time  of 
submergence.  The  former  school  supposes  that  the  land  on  the 
whole  stood  at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  it  does  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  a  huge  ice-sheet,  fed  by  the  Scandinavian  mountains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  those  of  Eastern  Scotland  on  the  other, 
filled  up  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  while  another  from  Western 
Scotland,  the  Cambrian  hills,  and  part  of  Ireland  similarly 
occupied  the  Irish  Sea,  pressing  back  the  glaciers  of  Wales,  which 
however  flowed  out  on  the  eastern  side.  The  combined  mass  of 
ice  covered  a  large  part  of  the  English  lowlands,  its  southern 
margin  even  reaching  as  far  as  Finchley  and  Muswell  Hill,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames  Valley.  With  this  school  Professor 
Lewis  agrees  so  far  as  to  be  very  reluctant  to  admit  the  idea  of  any 
important  submergence  in  England,  but  he  restricts  the  ice-sheet 
within  narrower  limits.  In  his  opinion,  it  did  not  extend,  on  the 
western  side  of  England,  beyond  about  ten  miles  south  of  Shrews- 
bury, from  which  position  its  edge  trended  in  a  N.N.E.  direction, 
gradually  rising  higher  and  higher  against  the  flank  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  till,  at  last,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  the 
ice  began  to  pass  over  the  watershed  in  an  easterly  direction.  The 
largest  of  the  glaciers  thus  produced  descended  the  valleys  of  the 
Swale  and  the  Ureas  far  as  York.  The  higher  parts,  however,  of  the 
wolds  in  that  county  were  not  covered,  though  some  part  of  this  ice, 
together  with  much  of  that  from  the  Scottish  uplands,  coalesced  with 


that  which  occupied  the  North  Sea.  The  western  moraine  of  this 
united  mass  is  to  be  traced  along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  on  which 
the  ice  generally  trespassed  a  little,  passing  over  a  fairly  broad 
strip  of  the  lowland  of  Holderness,  but  turning  eastward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  All  the  glacial  deposits  south  of  the 
line  thus  described  are  attributed  by  Professor  Lewis  to  the 
action  of  rivers  or  of  extra-morainic  lakes. 

The  latter  hypothesis  avoids  many  difficulties,  but  it  presents 
more  than  one  of  its  own,  and  the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  in 
various  stratified  gravels  as  well  as  in  boulder  clays,  at  heights 
ranging  sometimes  up  to  about  1,300  feet,  obliges  Professor 
Lewis,  no  less  than  the  more  extreme  advocates  of  ice-sheets,  to 
suppose  them  to  have  been  caught  up  by  the  ice  as  it  advanced 
over  the  sea-bed,  and  transported  uphill.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  ice-sheet  ever  reached 
the  localities  where  these  shells  are  found,  or  that  they  could 
have  survived  such  a  treatment,  after  a  journey  overland,  in  one 
case  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  this  hypothesis  fails  to  explain 
how  the  beds  in  which  these  shells  occur  are  sometimes  well 
stratified,  even  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Marine  shells  also  have  been 
found  near  Wellington  in  Shropshire,  from  four  to  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  These  sections  Professor  Lewis  examined, 
and  admitted  that  they  indicated  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  ; 
though,  as  Dr.  Crosskey  has  noted,  he  appears  not  to  have 
retained  "  the  first  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  Wellington 
district." 

His  attribution  of  the  boulder  clays  of  the  Midlands  to  extra- 
morainic  lakes,  which  was  announced  to  the  British  Association 
in  1887,  was  met  at  once  by  the  objection  that  it  failed  to  explain 
the  occurrence  of  boulders  of  Welsh  rocks  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  Clent  Hills,  400  feet  higher  than  the  margin  of  his  lake.  His 
reply  illustrates  at  once  his  fertility  in  hypothesis  and  his 
thoroughness.  These  blocks,  he  stated,  doubtless  were  not 
erratics,  but  indicated  the  presence  of  a  buried  mass  of  igneous 
rock.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  as  any  one 
versed  in  the  geology  of  the  Midlands  could  have  told  him,  not 
only  that  these  blocks  differ  widely  from  any  rock  which  occurs  in 
situ  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  that  they  have  been  traced 
from  the  Severn  Valley,  at  various  levels,  into  Wales.  Still,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting,  he  visited  the  district  around 
Birmingham,  in  company  with  Dr.  Crosskey;  had  an  excavation 
opened,  and  was  convinced  that  the  blocks  were  truly  erratics. 
Another  hypothesis,  however,  was  ready  ;  these  blocks  now  indi- 
cated traces  of  a  glaciation  of  earlier  date  than  any  which  hitherto 
he  had  observed  in  England.  How  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
leads  would  have  been  circumvented  his  untimely  death  has  pre- 
vented us  from  knowing. 

It  is,  we  think,  unfortunate  that  Professor  Lewis,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  from  this  book,  had  spent  much  time,  and  come  to 
many  conclusions,  as  to  the  action  of  land-ice  before  he  made  any 
study  of  existing  glaciers.  This,  we  think,  is  beginning  the  work 
at  the  wrong  end,  because  subsequent  inductions  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  preconceived  impressions.  This  remark  applies  even 
more  forcibly  to  an  Appendix  contributed  to  this  volume  by  Mr. 
P.  F.  Kendall,  who,  we  are  told,  has  arrived  independently  at 
conclusions  nearly  identical  with  those  of  Professor  Lewis.  The 
former  poses  as  a  great  authority  on  British  glacial  questions,  is 
the  editor  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  yet  admitted 
publicly,  six  months  ago,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  glacier.  To 
support  an  hypothesis  of  Professor  Lewis  by  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kendall  is  something  like  "shoring"  up  a  wall  with  unsound 
timber.  Gladly  would  we  have  exchanged  all  that  gentleman's 
contribution  for  a  good  index,  which  the  book  sorely  needs. 

We  are  unable,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  agree  with  Professor 
Lewis  in  some  important  matters ;  at  the  same  time  we  gladly 
recognize  the  value  of  his  work,  and  congratulate  Mrs.  Lewis  on 
the  completion  of  her  labour  of  love.  The  book  will  serve  as  a 
starting-point  for  further  examination,  and  will  give  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  to  know  how 
certain  phenomena  were  viewed  by  a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  experience.  If,  perhaps,  somewhat  dominated  by  an 
hypothesis,  he  was  singularly  fair  and  candid,  and  valued  truth 
far  above  any  personal  triumph.  He  was,  as  Dr.  Crosskey  justly 
says,  a  man  who  "  so  charmed  all  who  met  him  with  the  gracious- 
ness  and  beauty  of  his  character,  that  they  will  read  these  im- 
perfect records  of  his  work  with  an  interest  of  peculiar  intensity ; 
while  the  sad  and  early  close  of  his  earthly  career  will  give  a 
certain  pathos  to  the  slightest  details  they  contain." 
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MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE  ON  DEMOCRACY. 

English  Democracy  :  its  Promises  and  Perils.    By  Arnold  White.    London  : 
Sonnenschein.  1894. 

IT  was  once  observed  with  sententious  malignity,  "There  are 
two  kinds  of  newspaper-writers — those  who  write  in  the 
papers  and  those  who  write  to  them.  Some  of  the  first  class  are 
knaves ;  all  of  the  second  are  fools."  To  admit  this  would  be 
impossible  and  shocking ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Arnold 
White  is  a  very  frequent  writer  to  the  papers  on  -what  they  used 
to  call  the  Condition-of-England  question.  In  the  present 
volume  we  do  not  know  whether  he  has  utilized  any  of  his 
newspaper  letters  or  not ;  but  the  characteristics  of  it  are  curiously 
like  theirs.  We  have  seldom  read  a  queerer  jumble  of  good  and 
bad,  of  sense  and  nonsense.  In  matters  requiring  cool  judgment 
and  nice  discrimination  Mr.  White  is  but  too  frequently  to  seek ; 
but  he  can  sometimes  "  see  a  church  by  daylight." 

For  a  considerable  part  of  his  book  it  seems  verily  as  though 
Democracy  had  come  by  a  denouncer  far  less  polished  in  style, 
indeed,  and  far  less  logical  in  method,  but  not  less  unsparing,  than 
the  late  Professor  Pearson.  Mr.  Pearson,  no  doubt,  could  never 
have  produced  such  chaotic  sentences  as  Mr.  Arnold  White  fre- 
quently indulges  in.  Nor  would  he  have  written  about  the  "  en- 
ticements of  a  stipendiary  Venus,"  when  all  he  meant  to  indicate 
was  the  employment  of  pretty  girls  as  barmaids.  But  the  placid  and 
logical  despair  of  the  author  of  National  Life  and  Character  never 
took  much  more  gloomy  views  of  things  present  than  Mr.  Arnold 
White  takes  sometimes.  Thus  under  the  title  of  "The  Leaders  of 
Demos  "  we  have  a  most  gloomy  and  a  perfectly  true  account  of 
the  way  in  which  demagogues  both  of  the  "  Labour  "  type  and 
the  clerical  and  ministerial  type  are  wresting  and  wrenching  the 
New  Testament  to  make  it  support  their  views.  A  detailed  and 
not  unfair  exposition  of  the  deplorable  extent  to  which  Marxian 
fallacies  about  capital  have  invaded  those  members  of  the  work- 
ing classes  who  do  not  care  much  for  spiritual  sanctions  and  argu- 
ments follows  ;  to  be  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  a  still  more  forcible 
and  an  absolutely  just  account  of  the  astounding  gullibility  of 
democracy,  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  in  by  flags  and  banners 
and  tall-tnlk,  and  of  its  demands  that  its  leaders  shall  in  speech 
and  manner  at  least  flatter  and  humbug  it.  "  If  Lord  Salisbury," 
says  Mr.  White,  truly  enough,  "  displeases  Demos,  it  is  not 
because  he  is  a  peer,  but  because  he  will  not  flatter."  He  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  practical  effects  which  Marxian  economics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sentimental  pseudo-religious  politics  on  the 
other,  are  likely  to  briDg  about,  and  discussing  the  probable 
nationalization  of  the  railways,  takes  pains  to  show  the  openings 
for  jobbery  and  the  certainty  of  unprofitable  management  which 
would  result,  glancing  at  the  Anarchist  epidemic,  which  he  does 
not  think  likely  to  prove  at  all  a  passing  one. 

Next  Mr.  White  tackles  "  The  Crown,"  and  is  equally  pessimist 
about  the  chances  of  that  institution.  He  appears  to  think  that 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  followers 
have  really  created  a  feeling  of  exasperation  among  the  electors 
at  the  cost  of  monarchy.  Here  we  are  not  sure  that  he  is 
right,  though  we  are  also  not  sure  that  he  is  wrong ;  personally,  we 
have  heard  from  the  poorer  class  of  electors  more  grumbling 
about  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery  grants  than  about 
Royal  incomes.  That  a  queen  or  a  prince  should  have  so  many 
thousands  or  hundred  thousands  a  year  seems,  to  the  average 
elector,  not  unnatural,  and  he  does  not  feel  more  than  a  not  ill- 
natured  envy.  But,  as  he  experiences  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
buy  books  and  pictures  himself,  it  seems  horrible  to  him  that  the 
nation  should.  The  most  rebellious  and  inflammatory  language 
that  we  ever  heard  from  any  one  but  a  professional  agitator  or 
Anarchist  was  from  two  small  Devonshire  farmers,  excellent 
fellows  in  their  way,  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Ansidei  Madonna.  However,  we  must  not  leave  Mr.  White 
kicking  his  heels.  He  does  not  think  that  at  the  very  next  de- 
mise the  Crown  will  fall ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  attacked, 
and  probably  shorn  of  some  of  its  flowers.  And  he  hints  un- 
comfortably that  when  England  does  become  a  Republic,  good-bye 
at  once  to  India  and  the  colonies,  on  which  last  point  we  fully  agree 
with  him.  It  must  be  hard  enough  for  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  a  republic  in  his  own  country  ; 
to  acknowledge  it  to  one  in  another  would  be  very  surprising  indeed. 
May  it  be  supposed  that,  after  so  black  a  picture  as  this,  which 
we  cut  short  in  order  not  to  make  it  too  long,  Mr.  Arnold  White 
follows  those  Frenchmen  who  are  now  sighing  for  a  bon  tyran, 
joins  the  diminished  ranks  of  the  Old  Tories,  or  something  of  the 
kind  ?  Oh !  dear,  no.  He  has  a  magisterial  passage  in  which 
he  warns  us  that  the  reactionist  is  worse  than  the  revolutionary, 
which  is  about  as  sensible  as  if  he  should  say  that  the  caulker  is 
worse  than  the  scuttler.  He  has  one  of  his  own  special  wild  and 
wondrous  "  beliefs  in  A  and  not-A,"  to  the  effect  that,  while  the 


Jews  are  in  some  way  to  save  England,  democracy  will  "  go  for" 
the  Jews  here  as  it  has  elsewhere  sooner  or  later.  He  thinks 
that  woman,  bewitching  woman,  will  also  save  us — we  entertain 
the  profoundest  lack  of  comprehension  how,  though  Mr.  White 
expends  many  pages  on  the  process.  An  extraordinarily  misty 
and  windy  chapter  at  the  end  communicates  to  us,  among  other 
things,  the  important  fact  that  Mr.  Arnold  White,  with  the  best 
possible  will  to  Christianity,  "  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  in  our  Civil  Courts  a  trivial  question  of  property  or 
title."  And  the  evidence  for  the  death  of  Cresar,  much  more  for 
the  battle  of  Salamis  ?  In  short,  throughout  this  book  we  find 
the  very  spirit  which  has  brought  about  the  mischiefs  of  which 
Mr.  White  complains — the  spirit  of  bumptious  sciolism,  of 
iffnoratio  elenchi,  of  fad  and  crotchet,  of  the  belief  that  the  indi- 
vidual {any  individual)  is  metron  pantos,  and  that  Mr.  Arnold 
White's  opinion,  whether  on  political  problems  which  have  been 
practically  settled  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  or  on  theological 
problems  the  whole  essence  of  which  is  that  they  never  can  be 
settled  at  all,  is  something  real,  an  a3set,  a  value. 

Among  the  innumerable  contradictions  and  fallacies  of  a  curiously 
loose-thinking  book  (on  which  we  should  not  have  spent  so  much 
time  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  us,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  indicate 
usefully  the  hopeless  confusion  of  thought  which  is  the  root  of 
all  our  evils)  we  note  one  tenet  of  Mr.  White's  which  is  demon- 
strably baseless.  While  admitting  or  upbraiding  the  selfishness 
of  Democracy,  he  says  that  its  predecessors  were  equally  selfish. 
Now  this  we  deny  and  can  disprove.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  was  far  too  much  self-seeking  in  England,  both  under 
monarchy  in  its  more  or  less  pure  state,  under  the  mitigated 
aristocracy  of  1660- 1830,  and  under  the  short-lived  middle-class 
triumph  of  thirty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  was  even,  as  we  hold  (and  we  think  we  could  account  for 
it),  a  regular  growth  of  this  evil  quality.  But  under  none  of  the 
three  did  it  attain  the  dignity  of  a  conscious,  an  avowed,  an 
engrossing  first  principle.  The  King  and  the  aristocracy,  major 
and  minor,  of  the  unreformed  Parliament,  always  professed,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  really  felt,  a  desire  to  act  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  nation.  Even  the  Manchester  School  utterly  refused 
to  admit  that  it  was  aiming  at  the  damage  of  any  class ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  asserted  that  Free-trade,  and  so  forth,  would  do  good 
to  all.  But  Democracy  (most  clearly  in  its  Trade-Union  ex- 
tremes, but  everywhere  more  or  less)  does  not  even  pretend  to- 
look  at  the  good  of  any  other  class.  "  Perish  England,  perish 
the  trade  of  England,  perish  the  landlords,  perish  the  capitalists," 
say  almost  in  so  many  words  and  sometimes  in  so  many  our 
Democrats,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  which  is  not  now  the 
whole  people,  but  only  the  lower  classes.  Even  the  uuphilosophical 
plea  that  the  other  regimes  were  hypocritical,  and  Democracy  is 
not,  will  not  establish  Mr.  White's  contention,  for  the  hypocrites 
had  to  act  up  now  and  then  at  least  to  their  professed  creed. 
Democracy  need  not  and  does  not  condescend  to  imitate  them. 

We  cannot  therefore,  much  as  we  should  like  to  do  so,  describe 
this  book  in  the  words  which  some  excellent  people  love — as 
"  calculated  to  do  good."  For  the  good  which  it  might  possibly 
give  with  one  hand  it  takes  away  with  the  other.  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  in  effect,  says : — "  0  People  of  England,  you  are  going — in 
fact,  you  are  about  half-way  down  the  slope — to  a  precipice.  Every- 
body who  has  gone  over  that  precipice  before  has  been  more  or 
less  smashed  to  pieces,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  your  own 
bones  and  members  are  not  already  showing  considerable  signs  of 
disintegration.  Just  look  at  that  ugly  jag  there;  and  the  nasty 
way  in  which  the  waves  are  beating  below  it !  Watch  poor 
Jacques  Bonhomme  and  the  venerable  Uncle  Sam,  who  are 
already  battling  with  the  tide  after  having  half  the  life  knocked 
out  of  them  in  the  fall !  But,  whatever  you  do,  I  pray  you  don't 
think  of  going  back.  That  would  be  a  'reaction,'  which  you 
know  is  a  dreadful  thing.  After  all,  something  may  happen. 
You  have  '  racial  common  sense '  (think  how  nice  racial  common 
sense  will  be  when  you  are  turning  somersaults  in  the  air  down 
there  !)  Besides,  I  see  several  little  bushes  about  the  cliff ; 
perhaps  you  may  catch  hold  of  those.  And  then  there's  Woman 
and  Jews,  and  the  '  offchance  of  pleasing  the  First  Cause,'  and  the 
'  Union  of  Christ  and  Democracy,'  and  I  don't  know  what  else. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  all  right !  " 

There  is  a  religious  allegory  of  the  last  generation  which  some 
aged  persons  even  of  this  may  have  read,  and  in  which  the  evil 
genius  is  a  young  woman  called  Self-Deceit.  We  remember 
being  rather  sorry  for  poor  Self-Deceit  when  she  came  to  a  very 
bad  end,  with  those  who  trusted  to  her.  But  the  bad  end  to 
which  she  came  was  indubitable.  And  we  are  afraid  thai  Mr. 
Arnold  White  was  one  of  her  victims. 


July  7,  1894.] 
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TRAVEL,  SPORT,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet.  By  Captain  Hamilton  Bower.  London  : 
Percival  &  Co.  1894. 

Five  Months'   Sport  in  Somali  Land.    By  Lord  Wolverton.    London : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 
Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents.    By  Archibald  Forbes.    London  :  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.  1894. 

MOST  travellers  are  inclined  to  mate  much  ado  about 
nothing,  but  Captain  Bower  makes  small  ado  about  much. 
His  adventurous  journey  is  described  in  so  modest  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  manner  that  we  are  disposed  to  make  light  of  its  difficulties, 
as  he  seems  to  do  himself.  "While  crossing  from  Leh  to  Ichang,  on 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  where,  stepping  on  board  a  steamer,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  returned  to  civilization,  he  never  knew  when  he 
might  not  be  turned  back  ;  and  a  man  less  resolute  might  have 
had  to  retrace  his  steps  when  actually  within  sight  of  the  recog- 
nized Chinese  frontier.  There  was  scarcely  a  stage  of  the  slow 
and  tedious  journey  at  which  he  did  not  meet  with  obstruction  in 
one  shape  or  another.  Officials  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
Chinese  passports.  The  headmen  of  hamlets  or  villages  had  a 
profound  mistrust  of  the  pale  strangers,  who,  as  they  were  told, 
were  the  advance  guard  of  an  English  invasion.  The  nomads  or 
peasants  were  agreeably  surprised  by  receiving  liberal  payments 
and  gratuities,  but  as  they  had  never  expected  to  be  paid  at 
all,  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  bring  in  supplies. 
Above  all,  the  ruling  and  land-owning  caste  of  the  Lamas 
excited  the  populace  to  resist  the  intrusion.  The  most  intel- 
ligent of  those  Buddhist  priests  were  the  most  obnoxious. 
For  they  were  apprehensive  of  Indian  competition  in  the  tea- 
trade,  of  which  they  enjoy  a  lucrative  monopoly.  Though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  could  export  anything  so  bad  as  the  tea- 
bricks  which  are  in  favour  everywhere  among  the  Thibetans,  and 
the  more  delicate  growths  of  Darjeeling  or  Assam  would  gain 
nothing  when  warmed  up  with  salt  and  butter.  As  for  tbe 
physical  obstacles,  they  were  nearly  as  serious.  The  whole 
journey  lay  over  an  innumerable  succession  of  passes,  all  springing 
with  more  or  less  rugged  ascents  from  the  ravine-seamed  level  of 
the  great  Thibetan  plateau.  The  best  roads  are  tracks  worn  by 
the  baggage  animals,  for  there  are  no  wheeled  carriages  in  the 
country.  Late  autumn  was  passing  into  winter ;  the  weather 
was  stormy,  and  the  snow  sometimes  lay  thick.  Captain  Bower 
says  very  little  of  sensational  incidents  ;  but  there  are  significant 
entries,  day  after  day,  of  ponies  giving  out  and  mules  left  behind. 
Forage  was  generally  scarce,  and  the  wolves  were  plentiful,  prowl- 
ing about  the  tent  ropes  with  singular  audacity.  A  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  procure  honest  guides,  and  the  guides  when 
obtained  or  impressed  deserted  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Once 
they  actually  made  a  start  for  their  homes,  resigning  long  arrears 
of  pay,  and  abandoning  all  their  personal  property.  The  truth  is, 
that  everywhere  the  peasants  were  impressed  by  the  not  un- 
reasonable fear  cf  being  put  to  death  or  having  their  pro- 
perty confiscated  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  strangers. 
The  comparatively  peaceful  and  pastoral  nomads  showed  them- 
selves aggressive  enough,  but  the  expedition  was  in  more  serious 
peril  from  the  Chupkas,  or  professional  brigands,  who  raid  the 
country  in  organized  gangs,  driving  away  herds  of  sheep  and 
camels  before  them.  Possibly  it  owed  its  immunity  from  attack 
to  the  fact  that  rumours  had  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
the  Europeans  carried  formidable  firearms.  So  once  a  fanatical 
armed  mob,  numbering  nearly  three  thousand  men,  was  quelled 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a  battery  of  half  a  dozen 
breech-loaders  before  them.  Not  that  they  knew  anything  of  the 
deadly  action  of  the  breech-loader,  but  it  was  unknown  and  there- 
fore terrible.  Captain  Bower  never  neglected  his  surveys,  and 
the  result  is  an  excellent  and  elaborate  map  of  the  route.  Some- 
times his  observations  in  the  fanatical  cities  were  conducted  at 
sunset,  under  the  guise  of  devotions ;  the  theodolite  passing, 
probably,  for  a  kind  of  prayer-wheel.  But  the  map  is  singularly 
destitute  of  names  ;  and  the  long  succession  of  the  camps  has 
very  sensibly  been  marked  by  numbers.  First,  because  most  of 
the  plateau  is  a  bleak  and  howling  wilderness  ;  secondly,  perhaps, 
because  many  of  the  insignificant  groups  of  houses  at  the  halting- 
places  are  nameless  ;  but  chiefly  because,  like  the  Cretans,  all  the 
Thibetans  are  shameless  liars,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  a 
word  they  say.  That  spirit  of  lying  seems  to  inspire  the  most 
debased  with  a  quick  imaginative  faculty ;  and  when  Captain 
Bower  asked  the  name  of  a  lake  or  a  mountain,  each  savage  was 
ready  with  a  different  answer.  For  beneath  the  order  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  semi-savages  they  all  are.  They  are  filthy  in 
their  persons  and  disgusting  in  their  manners.  But  in  justice  it 
should  be  said  that  the  filth  is  very  much  an  affair  of  tempera- 
ture, and  Captain  Bower  greatly  simplified  his  own  toilet 
arrangements,  and  he  confesses  to  no  craving  for  tubs,  when 


travelling  on  those  storm-swept  steppes  some  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Beyond  his  vivid  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, Captain  Bower  has  brought  back  three  important  facts. 
First,  that  nowhere  are  social  distinctions  more  sharply  defined, 
and  wealth  more  unequally  distributed.  A  small  number  of  the 
Lamas  are  enormously  rich ;  and  they  jealously  close  their 
Gompas  to  strangers,  lest  the  secrets  of  their  costly  luxury  should 
be  disclosed.  The  wealth  is  squeezed  by  superstitious  terrors 
from  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  oppressed,  steeped  in 
ignorance,  and  wretchedly  poor.  Secondly,  the  Chinese  Ambans, 
solemnly  commissioned  from  Pekin,  pretend  to  an  authority 
which  is  entirely  shadowy,  the  Lamas  being  everywhere  the 
real  masters.  Thirdly,  the  Chinese  as  civilians  are  steadily  in- 
vading the  country  from  the  eastward,  and  are  likely  ere  long,  by 
the  inevitable  processes  of  survival  and  elimination,  to  annex  the 
most  fertile  and  picturesque  provinces.  As  it  is,  in  these  Eastern 
parts  no  one  in  the  mixed  population  seems  to  know  at  present 
whether  he  owes  allegiance  to  Lassa  or  Pekin. 

It  is  a  sharp  change  of  scene  and  temperature  from  the  plateaux 
of  Thibet  to  the  sandy  wastes  of  torrid  Somali  Land.  But,  by  a 
somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  Lord  Wolverton  is  as  modest 
as,  and  even  more  concise  than,  Captain  Bower.  We  wish  he  had 
gone  into  much  greater  detail ;  for  he  merely  tantalizes  us  when 
we  expect  to  share  his  excitement.  He  takes  the  cafila  of  sixty- 
six  camels,  besides  other  animals,  across  one  hundred  miles  of 
waterless  desert  in  a  paragraph  or  so,  and  disposes  of  half  a  dozen 
of  lions  in  about  as  many  shots  as  sentences.  To  be  sure,  he  and 
his  companion,  Colonel  Arthur  Paget,  did,  for  the  most  part, 
shoot  "  plumb  centre  " ;  but  still  the  lions  would  occasionally 
charge  home,  and  bespatter  the  sportsmen's  boots  in  their  dying 
agonies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Somali  Land  is  for  the 
present  the  lion-slayer's  paradise.  The  country  immediately 
behind  Berbera  is  sported  over  in  the  meantime  by  officers  getting 
leave  from  the  Aden  garrison.  Beyond  that,  and  guarded  by 
the  wide  belt  of  waterless  wilderness,  are  pastoral  and  tolerably 
populous  districts  where  the  lions  and  panthers  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  Like  the  man-eating  tigers  of  India,  they  infest  the 
neighbourhood  of  villages,  though  seldom  singly,  but  rather  in 
troops,  and,  as  they  have  no  experience  of  more  dangerous 
weapons  than  the  bow  and  spear,  they  are  literally  devoid  of  fear. 
So  it  was  that  Lord  Wolverton  and  his  friend  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  the  game  in  profusion,  though,  if  their  nerves  had 
not  been  trustworthy,  they  must  assuredly  have  come  to  grief. 
Sometimes  they 'watched  near  a  corpse,  sometimes  they  picketed  a 
high-scented  donkey,  and  again  they  would  take  up  the  trail  of 
some  murdering  marauder,  and  follow  him  to  the  thicket  or 
ravine  where  he  had  laid  up.  The  chief  perils,  besides,  were  from 
crocodiles  in  crossing  the  rivers,  and  from  the  fevers  which,  at 
one  time  or  another,  prostrated  most  of  the  party  and  nearly 
carried  off  its  chief.  We  may  add  that,  an  expedition  conducted 
on  such  a  scale,  and  with  such  comparative  comfort,  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  a  wealthy  man.  Moreover,  Lord  Wolverton  was 
not  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  geographical  science.  The  third 
European  of  the  party  was  Mr.  Vine,  a  professional  cartographer, 
who  has  carefully  constructed  an  admirable  map. 

The  selection  of  random  articles  which  Mr.  Forbes  strings  to- 
gether in  his  "  Souvenirs  "  does  not  show  off  his  style  to  advan- 
tage. Many  of  them  treat  of  almost  identical  subjects,  and  thus 
we  have  a  somewhat  ludicrous  redundancy  of  the  far-fetched  and 
mouth-filling  phrases  which  come  so  naturally  to  the  pen  of  the 
man  who  graduated  as  a  sensational  war  correspondent. 
Homeric  periods  about  Plevna  and  the  Shipka  and  hurtling  shells 
begin  to  lose  their  effect  with  incessant  repetition.  Nevertheless 
all  the  articles,  but  especially  those  which  are  descriptive  of 
actual  events  and  real  personages,  are  full  of  interest  and  of 
personal  interest.  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  model  and  almost  unique 
war  correspondent.  He  had  an  iron  constitution  ;  he  was  abso- 
lutely fearless ;  his  sagacious  estimates  of  probabilities  amounted 
to  an  instinct ;  and  to  extraordinary  promptitude  of  resolution  he 
united  the  gift  of  reeling  off  any  quantity  of  luridly  effective 
"  copy  "  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  He  seems,  besides, 
to  have  had  the  capacity  for  getting  on  exceptionally  well  with 
the  men  of  audacity  and  action  who  were  always  to  the  front ; 
and  he  tells  of  the  fast  friendships,  begotten  of  common  dangers 
and  hardships,  which  he  formed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Russians  and  Germans.  Perhaps  his  staunchest  ally  was 
Skobeleff,  and  the  admiration  and  friendship  appear  to  have  been 
mutual.  He  ranks  Skobeleff  among  the  greatest  of  generals  ;  but 
had  Skobeleff  been  placed  in  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
commands,  he  must  have  learned  to  control  his  madcap  daring. 
Among  other  hare-brained  escapades  of  the  chivalrous  scapegrace, 
we  are  told  how,  by  way  of  demonstrating  to  his  father,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Cossacks,  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  swim 
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the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  corps  of  irregular  cavalry,  he 
undertook  to  swim  that  river  himself.  He  and  a  faithful  Kirghiz 
who  always  accompanied  him  did  struggle  on  to  the  opposite 
shore.  As  for  three  unlucky  troopers  who  made  up  the  escort, 
those  victims  of  foolhardiness  involuntarily  stopped  in  mid- 
stream, and  their  bodies  were  washed  up  on  one  of  the  islands. 
As  Mr.  Forbes  drily  remarks,  it  was  generally  considered  in 
military  circles  that  the  elder  Skobeleff  had  acted  wisely  in  hesi- 
tating to  accept  his  son's  suggestion. 


QUAIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Sir  Richard 
Quain,  Bart.,  M.D.  A  new  edition,  revised  throughout  and  enlarged. 
2  vols.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

THE  new  edition  of  Quain's  Dictionary  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  not  only  by  the  medical  profession,  but  by  a 
much  larger  public.  It  has  fully  established  its  position  as  a 
standard  work  of  reference,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
good  library.  No  other  publication  of  the  kind  contains  such  a 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  compendium  of  modern 
medical  knowledge,  so  conveniently  arranged  and  packed  into  so 
small  a  compass.  The  new  edition  is  at  once  justified  by  the 
very  large  sale  of  its  predecessor  and  demanded  by  the  striking 
progress  of  medical  science  during  the  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  original  edition  appeared  in  1882.  Sir  Richard 
Quain  and  his  assistant-editors  have  performed  the  arduous  task 
of  revising  the  whole  book,  and  embodying  what  is  best  out  of 
the  immense  mass  of  new  material  contributed  by  recent 
research,  on  the  whole,  thoroughly  and  judiciously;  while  the 
publishers  for  their  part  have  introduced  some  material  improve- 
ments. The  result  is  a  new,  enlarged,  and  in  every  respect  a 
better  book.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  notice  the  improved 
type,  which  is  both  larger  and  blacker  than  before.  It  certainly 
behoves  a  medical  book  to  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect, 
and  the  old  print  was  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  change 
involves  some  increase  in  size  in  addition  to  that  due  to  new 
matter,  but  in  the  two-volume  form,  which  alone  is  issued  now, 
this  is  not  a  serious  drawback.  The  number  of  pages  has  been 
increased  from  1,816  to  2,483,  and  the  list  of  contributors  is 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  50  new  names,  some  of  whom, 
however,  merely  replace  old  ones. 

Before  going  on  to  notice  some  of  the  chief  alterations  and 
additions,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Dictionary  still  contains 
some  very  weak  points.  That  the  writing  should  be  unequal  and 
some  articles  far  better  than  others  is,  of  course,  unavoidable  in 
a  compilation  of  this  magnitude,  involving  the  co-operation  of  so 
many  writers,  each  of  whom  signs  his  own  work,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  and  readily 
acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  uniform  standard 
of  excellence.  But  some  of  the  work  is  open  to  stronger  con- 
demnation ;  it  is  not  merely  less  good  than  the  rest,  but  positively 
bad,  or,  at  any  rate,  quite  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Dictionary. 
In  a  first  edition  it  might  pass,  out  of  regard  to  an  editor's  diffi- 
culties ;  but  in  a  second  he  should  surely  exercise  his  discretion, 
and  place  the  subject  in  more  competent  hands.  To  show  that 
we  are  not  speaking  at  random,  take  the  article  on  Asiatic 
Cholera — an  important  subject  possessing  particular  interest  just 
now.  The  article  has  been  revised,  but  is  from  first  to  last  most 
inadequate.  We  could  fill  a  page  with  its  faults  of  omission  and 
commission,  but  will  merely  refer  to  two  points — diagnosis  and 
treatment.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  writer  never  even 
mentions  the  use  of  bacteriological  examination  at  all.  He  need 
not  approve  of  it ;  but  in  the  year  1894,  when  it  has  been  adopted, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  whole  medical  world,  including  our- 
selves, as  the  one  and  only  decisive  test,  he  is  bound  to  mention 
it.  He  holds  that  Asiatic  cholera  is  easily  diagnosed  from 
choleraic  diarrhoea  at  the  bedside  ;  that  "  it  is  difficult,  except  on 
paper,  to  confound  the  two  diseases,"  although  he  admits  "  he  is 
unable  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  rules  by  means  of  which 
he  could  define  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  symptoms." 
This  means  simply  diagnosis  by  intuition  or  impression ;  differences 
which  cannot  be  defined  have  for  science  no  existence.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  India,  choleraic  diarrhoea 
and  Asiatic  cholera  are  in  Europe  sometimes  so  clinically  alike 
that  it  is  impossible,  "  except  on  paper,"  to  distinguish  them. 
That  fact,  which  is  of  the  gravest  practical  importance,  was 
brought  out  so  emphatically  by  the  epidemic  of  1892-93,  and 
endorsed  so  universally  by  medical  authority,  that  it  now  forms 
one  of  the  principles  of  Government  action  in  the  prevention  of 
cholera  throughout  the  Continent.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  initial  aperient  method,  of  saline  injections  or  hot 


baths  in  collapse.  The  first  is  a  controverted  point  of  much 
importance  ;  the  second,  a  proceeding  of  doubtful  value,  but  very 
great  interest ;  the  third  is  an  old  and  simple  remedy,  of  which 
experience  has  proved  the  value.  None  of  them  should  have 
been  omitted  in  a  book  which  aims  at  "  bringing  together  the 
latest  and  most  complete  information "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioner. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  will  leave  the  disagreeable  task  of 
finding  fault,  merely  adding  that  the  number  of  really  unsatisfac- 
tory articles  is  very  small,  and   that  they  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  which  some  writers  find  in  select- 
ing and  condensing  their  material.    Of  the  new  articles  the  most 
important  are,  of  course,  those  called  for  by  the  prodigious 
development  of  bacteriology  during  the  past  decade.    The  prin- 
cipal subject  has  been  entrusted  to  Professor  Greenfield,  who 
contributes  an  admirable  essay  on  "  Micro-organisms."  Bacteri- 
ologists, who  are  apt  to  be  a  sanguine  and  rather  pugnacious 
race,  may  not  altogether  approve  of  his  cautious  and  dispassionate 
tone,  but  to  other  people  his  masterly  and  judicious  summary 
will  seem  beyond  praise.    The  condensation  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  material,  widely  differing  in  value,  that  has  gathered 
round  bacteriology  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  and  he  has, 
we  think,  been  wise  in  choosing  to  "  devote  especial  attention 
to  the  present  standpoint  of  the  subject  and  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  studied,  and  only  to  outline  briefly  those  parts  in 
which  our  knowledge  is  at  present  liable  to  rapid  modification.'' 
Accordingly,  while  dealing  pretty  fully  with  the  characters  of 
bacteria,  the  methods  of  handling  them,  and  the  ascertained 
facts  regarding  the  special  pathogenic  varieties  that  have  been 
identified  with  more  or  less  certainty,  he  touches  very  briefly 
on  the  more  obscure  problems,  and  is  especially  cautious  with 
regard  to  practical  results  and  prospects  in  the  treatment  or 
prevention  of  disease.    He  has  been  assisted  in  the  article  by 
Dr.  Robert  Muir,  who  is  responsible  for  the  section  on  anthrax. 
Dr.  Sidney  Martin  writes  on  the  subsidiary  subjects  of  "  Immu- 
nity" and  "  Phagocytosis,"  and  succeeds  in  embodying  the  results 
of  recent  research  on  these  very  modern  topics  with  admirable 
brevity,  clearness,  and  discretion.  They  have  exceptional  interest, 
because  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  promise  of  bacteriology 
seems  at  present  to  lie.    Dr.  Martin's  eminently  scientific  and 
judicious  account  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  shows,  equally 
with  Dr.  Greenfield's,  that,  while  several  promising  lines  of  in- 
vestigation have  been  opened  up,  no  decisive  results  have  been 
yet  obtained  in  any  of  them,  and  that  extravagant  hopes  would 
be  altogether  premature.    More  light  and  additional  evidence  are 
wanted  in  every  direction.    There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  is  the  only  sound  and  scientific  attitude  to  assume,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  treatment  of  these  new 
and  profoundly  absorbing  topics  is  quite  worthy  of  the  Dictionary 
and  of  the  medical  profession  in  England. 

Public  health  is  another  subject  which  has  undergone  consider- 
able change  of  late  years.  The  original  article  on  the  main 
subject,  contributed  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  has  been  re- 
written and  enlarged  by  Sir  George  Buchanan  ;  but  there  is  also 
a  new  and  valuable  article  on  "  Sanitary  Law,"  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Casson,  barrister-at-law,  another  on  "  Vital  Statistics,"  by  Dr. 
Whitelegge,  and  a  third  on  "  Quarantine,"  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Murphy,  the  last  replacing  an  old  one.  A  quotation  from  Sir 
George  Buchanan  on  the  subject  of  sewage-disposal  is  worth 
making : — 

'  Some  method  of  land-treatment  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  which  is  capable  of  satisfactorily  purifying  the  sewage, 
producing  an  affluent  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  admissible  into 
any  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  utilizing  to  some  extent  the 
valuable  manurial  ingredients  of  the  sewage,  so  that  these 
are  not  utterly  wasted  as  they  are  in  all  precipitation  methods. 
It  appears  certain  that  neither  irrigation  sewage-farms  nor 
filter-beds,  when  properly  managed,  and  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  houses,  are  anywise  injurious  to  the  public 
health.' 

Disinfection,  which  is  one  of  the  group  of  sanitary  subjects, 
might  well  have  been  allowed  a  new  article  in  view  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  recent  investigation,  but  we  only  have  the 
old  one  somewhat  modified.  More  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
use  of  moist  as  opposed  to  dry  heat,  and  perchloride  of  mercury 
is  added  to  the  list  of  chemical  disinfectants.  It  is  curious,  by 
the  way,  to  reflect  that  this  substance,  the  beloved  sublimat  of 
our  Continental  neighbours,  and  first  favourite  everywhere 
among  germicides,  should  only  twelve  years  ago  have  found 
no  place  in  the  list  of  disinfectants.  The  article  in  the  new 
Dictionary,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  modern  or  very  complete,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  no 
sanitary  officer  who  knows  his  work  will  derive  much  help 
from  it. 
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Among  other  new  articles  we  notice  a  modest  and  too  brief  one 
on  "  Massage,"  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Little,  who  might  very  well  have 
made  more  of  his  subject ;  two  by  Dr.  Sidney  Martin  on  "  Albu- 
moses "  and  "  Albumosuria,"  novel  subjects  on  which  he  is 
an  authority ;  one  on  the  "  Spectroscope  in  Medicine,"  contain- 
ing a  coloured  plate  representing  the  spectra  of  various  pigments, 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn,  and  so  on.  More  important  than  any  of 
these  is  one  on  "Multiple  Neuritis,"  by  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian. 
The  writer  remarks  that  "  this  is  a  very  important  affection  con- 
cerning which  our  knowledge  has  been  very  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  twelve  years."  This  is  almost  less  than  the  truth, 
for  twelve  years  ago  it  was  not  definitely  recognized  as  an  affec- 
tion at  all.  The  case  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  gradual 
way  in  which  progress  is  won  in  medical  science.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  had  long  been  familiar,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  any 
one  to  group  them  together  and  refer  them  to  a  distinct  disease, 
until  Dr.  Leyden  suggested  this  view  in  1881.  "  The  gain  there- 
by to  practical  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Bastian,  "  has  been  great, 
since  it  has  enabled  us  to  recognize  many  frequently  recurring 
affections  which  were  formerly  either  not  at  all,  or  very  imper- 
fectly, understood,  and  which  were  for  the  most  part  vaguely 
referred  to  affections  of  the  spinal  cord."  When  once  "multiple 
neuritis  "  had  been  pointed  out,  it  was  seen  to  stare  the  doctor 
in  the  face  at  every  turn.  Busy  practitioners  will  be  glad  to 
have  a  compendious  account  of  this  "new"  disorder  which  they 
have  seen,  without  knowing  it,  pretty  nearly  every  day  of  their 
lives. 

The  great  sections  of  medicine,  such  as  "  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs,"  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  "  Tubercle,"  and  the  principal 
fevers,  remain  for  the  most  part  as  they  were ;  but  in  nearly  all  of 
them  some  new  features  have  been  introduced,  more  or  less  in 
connexion  with  bacteriology.  In  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  the 
chapter  on  "  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  "  has  undergone  important 
modifications,  and  that  affection  is  now  fully  treated  by  itself  as 
a  special  infective  disease.  Similarly,  in  "  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs,"  we  have  a  notable  advance  of  opinion  indicated  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

'  The  old  view  that  pneumonia  is  a  simple  local  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  symptomatic  pyrexia,  would  appear  to 
be  no  longer  tenable,  and  although  a  complete  pathology  of 
the  disease  must  await  further  investigations,  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  knowledge  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  it  is  a  general  infective  disease,  closely  allied  to  the  acute 
specific  fevers.' 

The  section  on  "  Tubercle,"  again,  has  received  very  considerable 
additions  dealing  with  the  bacteriological  aspects  of  the  subject ; 
in  which  Dr.  Gee,  who  wrote  the  original  article,  has  been  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Percy  Kidd.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Gee's  singu- 
larly logical  habit  of  mind  that  the  revolution  effected  in  the  study 
of  tubercle  since  1882  by  Dr.  Koch's  discoveries  has  necessitated  no 
change  in  the  body  of  the  old  article  ;  the  new  matter  falls  natu- 
rally into  its  place  at  the  end,  merely  completing  the  discussion  of 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  articles  on  the  exceed- 
ingly important  subjects  of  Croup  and  Diphtheria  have  disappeared, 
and  are  replaced  by  entirely  new  ones,  contributed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Maguire.  He  has  done  his  work  very  well,  but  he  might  have 
devoted  a  little  more  attention  to  the  question  of  the  alarming 
increase  of  diphtheria,  which  has  become  the  despair  of  sanitary 
science. 

The  one  point  in  which  little  or  no  general  advance  is  recorded 
touches  the  public  most  nearly  of  all,  and  that  is  treatment.  On 
the  whole,  treatment  seems  to  have  stood  still,  with  the  exception 
of  the  recent  brilliant  results  obtained  in  "  Myxoedema,"  which  are 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Ord's  article  on  that  disease. 


HIEROGLYPHIC  BIBLES. 

Hieroglyphic  Bibles;  their  Origin  and  History  :  a  hitherto  Unwritten  Chapter 
of  Bibliography.  By  W.  A.  Clonston.  And  A  New  Hieroglyphic 
Bible  Told  111  Stories.  By  Frederick  A.  Laing.  Glasgow :  Bryce  & 
Son.  1894. 

TF  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  what  is  a  great  book  on  a  small 
subject  P  The  bibliography  of  those  nursery  volumes  of 
woodcuts  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Bewick,  and  in 
which  some  children  may  have  taken  a  languid  interest,  seems 
to  have  been  hardly  worth  writing.  Mr.  Clouston  has  devoted 
some  of  his  energies  to  discovering  how  far  Bewick  was  concerned 
in  the  production,  and  which  of  the  editions  was  his  ;  and  so  far 
we  are  well  content.  But  at  the  best  it  is  very  difficult  even  for 
an  enthusiastic  bibliographer  to  care  very  much  about  the  history 
of  a  book  which  is  still  very  common,  and  which  was  always  very 
silly.  It  is  probable  that  Thomas  Bewick,  while  he  was  still 
unknown  to  fame,  did  engrave  a  series  of  little  cuts  of  so-called 
hieroglyphics.  The  idea  of  "A  Youth's  Visible  Bible"  was 
(|  started,  we  believe,  in  Germany;  and  in  1783  appeared  the  first 


edition  of  "A  Curious  Hieroglyphic  Bible."  This  edition,  no 
doubt  from  its  being  used  as  a  child's  book,  has  become  so  scarce 
that  Mr.  Clouston  has  failed  to  see  a  copy,  the  earliest  in  the 
British  Museum  being  the  second  edition  published  in  1784. 
Down  to  the  year  18 12  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty- four 
editions.  The  book  was  published  by  Hodgson,  who  probably 
employed  Thomas  Bewick  on  it.  The  late  Mr.  Hugo,  who,  with 
characteristic  inaccuracy,  always  made  a  mistake  when  he  got  a 
chance,  attributed  the  cuts  to  John  Bewick ;  but  John  did  not  go 
to  London  for  many  years  after  his  more  famous  brother  had 
returned  to  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Clouston  gives  some  copies  of  pages  from  this  little  volume. 
Thus : — "  Thy,"  then  a  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  striking  attitude  ; 
"  shall  be  as  a  fruitful,"  then  a  plant  embellished  with  bunches  of 
grapes  ;  "  by  the  sides  of  thine  "  very  Bewickian  cottage  ;  "  and 
thy,"  naughty-looking  little  boys  playing  at  marbles  ;  "like  olive 
plants  about  thy  "  hearse-like  object  covered  with  a  fringed  pall, 
and  supposed  to  represent  a  table.  There  are  emblematic  pictures 
of  the  Evangelists,  a  hymn  entitled  "  Doomsday,"  and  a  catechism 
which  ends  with  what  Mr.  Clouston  describes  as  a  comforting 
statement  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  wicked  when  they  die. 
There  are  several  different  editions  issued  at  Dublin,  York, 
Derby,  and  other  places,  including  one  at  Manchester  as  late  as 
1 84 1.  Of  course  the  new  version  by  Mr.  Laing  must  now  be 
included  in  any  list.  It  is  altogether  more  magnificent  than  the 
friend  of  our  youth,  and  the  little  cuts  are  delicately  coloured. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  Mr.  Olouston's  task  was  worth 
undertaking,  but,  it  cannot  be  denied,  he  has  done  it  extremely 
well. 


LORD  BRASSEY'S  NAVAL  PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Papers  and  Addresses  by  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. — Naval  and 
Maritime,  from  1872  to  1893.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Captain  S. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  R.X.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

THESE  two  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  the  letters  to  the 
Times,  and  pamphlets,  speeches  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere, 
written  or  delivered  by  Lord  Brassey  since  1872  on  naval  matters. 
We  gather  that  it  is  not  complete.    When  Lord  Brassey  left  for 
India  to  serve  on  the  Opium  Commission,  he  entrusted  the  editing 
of  the  volumes  to  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,  R.N.,  who  appears 
from  the  preface  to  have  used  the  power  entrusted  to  him  to 
make  excisions.     Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  asks  for  indulgence 
for  shortcomings,  but  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
the  material  he  had  to  arrange  in  its  original  form  with  the  edited 
version,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  he  has  fallen  short 
of  any  possible  better  standard  than  that  here  attained.  The  two 
volumes  certainly  appear  to  give  a  very  full  collection  of  Lord 
Brassey's   studies.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  care  for  the  subject.    There  is 
always  good  sense  in  what  Lord  Brassey  has  to  say  on  the  navy, 
and  his  knowledge,  gained  by  official  experience  and  independent 
study,  is  considerable.    The  threescore  numbers  or  so  of  which 
the  two  volumes  consist  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  or 
rather  with  many  phases  of  the  same  subject.    The  strength  of 
the  navy  at  different  periods,  debated  points  of  shipbuilding 
policy,  the  supply  of  seamen,  the  value  of  ports  of  war  on  foreign 
stations,  these  and  kindred  subjects  are  treated  in  various  forms, 
and  some  of  them  several  times.    Some  curious  points  of  com- 
parison are  to  be  found  in  this  prolonged  survey  of  our  naval 
strength,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  not  all  en- 
couraging.   The  first  paper  reprinted  is  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1872.     Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brassey  was  able  at  that  date  to 
declare  that  our  ironclad  fleet  was  "superior  to  the  united  navies 
of  the  world,"  and  that  "  we  no  longer  observe  with  anxiety  the 
naval  development  of  France."    When  Lord  Brassey  spoke  to  the 
Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  8,  1S93,  things  had 
altered  very  materially.    The  naval  development  of  France,  and 
not  of  France  only,  had  become  an  object  to  be  observed  "  with 
anxiety."    Since  1872  a  number  of  Powers  have  taken  to  spend- 
ing money  freely  on  ships,  and  our  fleet  of  ocean-going  ironclads 
has  no  longer  the  relative  position  it  had  in  numbers.   Nor,  given 
money,  the  leisure  of  a  long  peace,  and  the  determination  to 
possess  ships,  do  we  well  see  how  this  result  was  to  be  avoided. 
Lord  Brassey  has  been  a  steady  opponent  of  very  big  vessels,  and 
we  find  him  coming  back  all  through  these  papers  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  putting  too  many  of  our  eggs  into  one  basket.  On 
this  point  Lord  Brassey,  and  the  many  naval  officers  who  agree 
with  him,  have  to  confess  that  they  have  not  converted  the 
world,  for  the  battle-ships  which  are  being  built  to-day  are  larger 
than  those  which  were  thought  too  large  in  1872.    We  could 
wish  that  Lord  Brassey  had  argued  the  question  out  more  fully 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  had  not  been  content  to  give  so  often 
what  is  little  more  than  a  statement  of  opinion. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TALES. 

Tales  of  the  Austral  Tropics.    By  Ernest  Favenc.    London  :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

"]Y/|  R.  FAVENC'S  stories  of  tropical  Australia — Queensland, 
■LtLL  the  North  and  Kimberley  district — are  introduced  by  a 
preface  of  praise  from  Mr.  Rolf  Boldrewood,  which  in  itself  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  good  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious. 
No  reviewer,  in  fact,  could  better  such  testimony.  We  once 
heard  an  enthusiastic  Queenslander,  whose  experience  of  Australia 
is  as  varied  and  extensive  as  experience  can  be,  say  of  Mr. 
Boldrewood's  romances  that  there  is  "  all  Australia "  in  them, 
and  to  read  them  was  to  live  the  life  and  to  know  the  land — so 
fresh  and  strong  and  true  is  the  writer's  presentation  of  both. 
The  veracity,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Favenc's  stories  may  be  taken  as 
incontestable.  "  That  they  are  not  less  true  than  terrible,"  writes 
Mr.  Boldrewood,  "  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  affirm,  and  that 
such  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  larger  pro  portion  of  lite- 
rary manufacture  professing  to  describe  Australian  life  and 
character,  I  most  distinctly  assert."  Mr.  Favenc,  it  seems,  enjoys 
a  considerable  reputation.  His  name  is  a  household  word  among 
bushmen  and  bookmen  from  Albany  to  Thursday  Island,  from  "  the 
Gulf  "to  the  Snowy  River,  and  the  waste  solitudes  of  the  "Never- 
never  land  "  are  familiar  to  him  as  highways.  "  He  has  tempted 
the  desert  Sphinx,  gazed  upon  gold  matrix  and  opal  hoards  which 
gleamed  in  mockery  of  the  exhausted  wanderer."  Some  of  the 
stories  in  Mr.  Favenc's  book  tell  of  strange  adventures  in  the 
Australian  wilderness,  of  the  mirage-like  effects  of  heat  and 
drought  in  the  desert  interior,  its  appalling  silence  and  desolate 
monotony.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  land  are  painted 
with  wonderful  power  in  "  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water,"  "  A  Haunt 
of  the  Jinkarras,"  "  Spirit-led,"  "  That  Other  Fellow,"  to  name  a 
few  of  the  thirteen  examples.  The  power  of  Mr.  Favenc's  pictures 
does  not  lie  wholly  in  brilliant  definition  or  mere  vividness  of 
features.  Firmly  and  with  breadth  he  paints  the  landscape,  and 
with  a  few  magical  touches  gives  unity  of  effect  to  the  whole. 

In  "  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water  "  we  feel,  with  something  like  an 
apprehensive  thrill,  the  physical  hideousness  of  the  grim,  endless 
scrub  and  its  mocking  mirages.  Mr.  Favenc  does  not  describe 
the  scene,  but  makes  it  to  be  felt  as  a  sensible  presence.  Thus 
the  significance  of  "  Spinifex  "  is  brought  home  to  us,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  term  "  Never-never  country,"  with  all  its  sug- 
gested horror  and  despair.  The  soil,  the  air,  the  vegetation — 
these  and  other  elements  assume  the  importance  they  bear  to 
the  eyes  of  the  wanderer  in  the  desert.  They  are  felt  as  in- 
fluences by  the  reader,  and  not  insisted  upon,  or  described  in 
detail  by  the  writer.  To  be  lost  in  the  terrible  Australian  desert 
is  a  bad  business  even  when  a  man  istill  has  his  horse  with  him  ; 
but  a  worse  lot  is  his  who  finds  himself  entrapped  there,  robbed  of 
the  means  of  escape,  and  abandoned  by  a  treacherous  partner. 
Such  is  the  tale  unfolded  in  "  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water."  A  wild 
vengeance  is  exacted  by  the  son  of  the  man  who  is  lured  to  his 
horrid  fate  in  the  desert.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  late 
relenting  of  the  avenger  which  dignifies  the  tragedy,  and  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  impression  of  horror  prodigiously.  "That 
Other  Fellow  "  is  another  tragedy  of  the  desert,  and  is  told  with 
the  same  unconscious  art.  Truly  uncanny  is  the  story  of 
"  Jinkarras,"  which  is  extracted  from  the  diary  of  a  man  found 
drowned.  The  "  Jinkarra,"  of  whom  tradition  tells  as  inhabiting 
the  McDonnell  range  and  other  parts  of  the  interior,  is  a  creature 
neither  man  nor  beast,  but  a  kind  of  link  between  the  two.  Pro- 
bably he  is  the  genuine  aboriginal  savage,  or  rather,  the  tra- 
ditional type  of  the  Australian  when  Australians  were  cave- 
dwellers,  preserved  by  traditional  legend  among  the  natives  of 
central  Australia.  Searching  for  rubies  two  white  men  encounter 
these  creatures  in  some  vast  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and 
never  again  see  daylight  alive,  as  this  gruesome  story  of  the 
diary  goes  to  prove.  Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  these  strange 
stories  is  the  ghostly  and  inexplicable  tale  of  the  man  whose 
hair  went  white  in  a  single  night,  like  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon's, 
through  sudden  fright  caused  by  his  narrow  escape  from 
premature  burial  while  in  a  cataleptic  condition.  His  experiences 
during  this  state  afford  excellent  material  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  effect  of  his  story  on 
his  companions  is  not  unnatural.  They  regard  him  as  almost  a 
ghost,  and  it  is  by  him  that  they  are  induced  to  start  on  a  mad 
adventure  after  treasure,  "  spirit-led "  by  this  white-haired  and 
mysterious  man  into  ghostly  relations  with  an  extremely 
distant  and  romantic  past.  The  sequel  is  an  admirable  climax  in 
a  thrilling  and  finely  conceived  story.  But  we  must  not  give 
Mr.  Favenc's  ttories  away.  They  must  be  read  in  the  original 
tongue,  for  theirs  is  the  racy  vigour  that  defies  translation  of  any 
kind. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Memoires  du  Chancelier  Pasquier.    Tome  quatrieme.    Paris  :  Plon. 
Lafiotte  de  guerre  et  les  arsenaux.    Par  Emile  Weyl.    Paris  :  Plon. 

Cliapu,  sa  vie  et  son  ceuvre.    Par  O.  Fidiere.    Paris  :  Plon. 

Les  liisloires  de  St.-Hubertin.    Par  Manchecourt  et  Craftv.    Paris:  Plon. 

Vingt  jours  dans  le  nouveuu  monde.    Par  Octave  Uzamie.    Paris  :  May  et 
Motteroz. 

Le  mariage  de  Chiffon.    Par  Gyp.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

WITH  its  fourth  volume  the  Memoirs  of  Pasquier  also  enters- 
its  second  "  part."  Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  writing 
an  interesting  history  of  the  fifteen  last  years  of  the  old  Monarchy 
of  France,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  Chancellor-Duke,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  whose  Memoirs  hitherto  has  not  exactly  been  interest, 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  others.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
aimed  neither  at  interest  nor  at  a  history  ;  and  his  Memoirs, 
coming  as  they  do  after  those  of  Villele,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Barante, 
and  others,  leave  the  man  of  destiny,  whoever  he  may  be,  with  no 
excuse  on  the  score  of  paucity  of  material  or  deficiency  of  informa- 
tion. But  the  men  and  the  incidents  of  the  Restoration  are  some- 
how or  other  tinged  with  the  mesquinerie  which  has  weighed  on 
France  ever  since  Waterloo.  They  have  not  exactly  the  shabbiness 
of  the  July  Monarchy,  or  the  flashiness  of  the  Second  Empire,  or 
the  futile  fumbling  of  the  Third  Republic.  But  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  to  be  at — to  have  a  principle,  a  conviction,  nay,  even  so 
much  as  a  solid,  open-eyed,  steadily  straining  ambition.  Men 
grope,  and  flit,  and  twitter  like  the  Homeric  shades  ;  and  the  best 
of  them,  among  whom  Pasquier  himself  may  be  fairly  classed,  are 
not  much  better  than  very  respectable  clerks. 

M.  Emile  Weyl  is  a  recognized  specialist  in  matters  naval,  and 
these  matters  have  been  so  much  debated  in  his  own  country  and 
others  of  late,  that  hardly  anybody  but  a  specialist  is  in  a  position 
to  handle  dealings  with  them.  As  befits  a  small  book,  M.  Weyl's 
is  rather  an  exposition  than  a  discussion ;  but  discussion  is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  it. 

M.  Fidiere  has  made  an  interesting,  as  well  as  a  complete  and 
handsome,  book  of  his  notice  of  the  sculptor  Chapu.  It  is  freely 
illustrated,  and  of  one  of  these  illustrations,  the  "  Danseuse,"  we 
may  say  that,  if  it  does  not  flatter  the  original,  it  represents  one 
of  the  happiest  sculpturesque  inspirations  of  our  day — a  piece  as 
remote  from  the  impressionist  roughness  of  the  younger  school  as 
from  the  prettified  mannerism  of  the  elder.  In  fact,  this  was 
very  much  Chapu's  position  ;  but  "  in  medio  tutissimus  "  is  perhaps 
not  universally  true,  and  he  sometimes  suffered  from  right-hand 
defections  and  left-hand  fallings  off.  The  famous  "  La  Jeunesse 1 
seems  to  us  inferior  to  the  "  Danseuse."  Although  there  was  not 
much  to  tell  in  the  sculptor's  quiet  life,  and  not  even  a  great 
number  of  anecdotes,  M.  Fidiere  has  handled  it  well,  and  made 
the  most  of  both.  Perhaps  the  best  anecdote  is  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  a  thrifty  charcutier  commissioned  a 
model  of  sometbing  in  lard,  offering  it  to  the  artist  as  his  fee,  and 
that  Chapu's  equally  thrifty  mother  made  him  accept  it. 

Perhaps  both  "  Manchecourt "  (whom  men  say  to  be  M. 
Lavedan)  and  "  Crafty "  have  done  more  interesting  work  than 
Les  histoires  de  St.-Hubertin,}mt  these  are  quite  amusing  enough. 
"  The  Water  Bailiff"  is  good,  but  "  The  Shepherdess,"  recounted 
pictorially  in  double  as  an  actual  incident  and  a  mediaeval 
pastourelle,  is  better.  We  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  amused 
by  "  La  tete  de  la  dame,"  but  others  will  pass  very  well. 

The  first,  we  think,  of  the  summer  Guide-Albums  this  year  is 
M.  Octave  Uzanne's,  based  on  his  trip  to  Chicago.  The  letter- 
press, as  old  readers  of  his  will  know  beforehand,  is  light  and 
pleasant,  and  generally  well  informed  (though  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  M.  Uzanne  refers  to  "  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk  "  as 
a  "  conte  americain  ") ;  and  the  illustrations,  as  the  names  of  the 
publishers  will  also  make  clear  beforehand,  are  numerous,  well 
drawn,  and  well  executed. 

"  Gyp,"  always  charming,  has  not  often  been  more  so  than  in 
Le  mariage  de  Chiffon.  Chiffon,  otherwise  Coryse,  otherwise 
Corysande  d'Avesnes,  has  the  defect  of  talking  slang,  and, 
we  regret  to  add,  that  of  remarking  when  somebody  ob- 
serves that  the  English  do  so  and  so,  "  Parce  qu'ils  sont 
des  mufles."  But  these,  with  one  other  little  matter  to- 
which  we  shall  refer  presently,  are  her  only  vices.  She  cannot 
be  said  to  behave  badly  even  to  her  detestable  mother,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  young  person  of  sixteen  to  refuse  a 
duke  of  six-and-forty  with  a  greater  mixture  of  good  sense  and 
good  feeling.  She  is,  indeed,  rather  less  merciful  to  the  young 
and  needy  son  of  the  crusaders  who  succeeds  M.  le  Due 
d'Aubieres  in  honourable  retreat,  but  then  this  misguided  young 
man  was  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  (Gyp  has  become  quite  a  Jesxiten- 
fresserin),  and  dressed  like  an  Englishman,  and  committed  other 
crimes.  Also  Chiffon  is  as  correct  as  possible  in  her  behaviour  to 
the  Prince  or  Count  d'Axen,  and  is  very  charming  to  her  step- 
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father,  not  to  mention  her  stepfather's  brother,  whom,  indeed — 
but  that  is  the  story  of  the  book.  And  as  you  may  marry  your 
own  uncle  under  the  dispensation  of  Rome,  how  much  more  your 
mother's  second  husband's  brother  ?  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
I  delightful,  but  if  Gyp  had  consulted  an  English  muffle,  that 
English  muffle  -would  have  said  "  0  Gyp  adoree  !  leave  out  the 
Socialism.  It  is  not  amusing  (in  thy  own  beautiful  language) 
for  two  halfpennies,  the  Socialism  !  " 

Of  publications  requiring  less  individual  notice,  we  have  before 
us  a  card  of  French  Genders  at  a  Glance  (London  :  Nutt ;  Reading : 
Langley),  by  "  Readingensis."    The  specialty  is  the  printing  of 
masculine  terminations  or  exceptions  in  black,  of  feminine  in  red. 
The  necessity  of  running  such  tables  over  several  pages  has 
1  always  been  an  awkward  one,  and  the  various  distinctions  adopted 
,   have  too  seldom  been  clear.    Here  the  whole  thing  can  really  be 
-  seen  almost  "  at  a  glance."    The  twenty-sixth  series  of  M.  Camille 
Flammarion's  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  (Paris:  Flammarion) 
,  has  appeared. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  need  of  "  something  else  than  the  eternal  round  of  unin- 
spired work "  has  moved  Mr.  Charles  G.  Harper  to  write 
'  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Drawiny  for  Methods  of  Reproduction 
(Chapman  &  Hall).    A  sounder  plea  there  could  not  be  than  this. 
1  But  why  is  the  greater  part  of  the  illustration  of  to-day  inartistic 
I  and  uninspired  ?    Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  thinks  it  were  well  if 
f  those  who  draw  for  process  reproduction  should  know  something 
of  the  technical  methods  employed  in  process ;  but,  as  we  have 
insisted  already,  that  knowledge  would  not  in  itself  suffice  to 
I  remedy  the  evil.    The  popular  rage  for  "  illustration  "  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  toleration  of  feeble  work  by  the  public. 
!  "  Everywhere  to-day,''  says  Mr.  Harper,  "  is  the  illustrator  [artist 
he  may  not  always  be],  for  never  was  illustration  so  marketable  as 
mow."    The  demand,  in  fact,  has  created  the  supply,  and  this, 
with  the  cheapness  of  the  modern  processes,  has  provided  a  new 
outlet  for  those  who  would  "  go  in  for  black-and-white."  There 
are  innumerable  "  aspirants,"  as  Mr.  Harper  observes,  but  what  is 
wanted  in  them  is  the  vocation — "  the  feeling  for  beauty  of  line 
and  for  decoration,  and  the  powers  both  of  idealizing  and  of  selec- 
[  tion."    It  seems  like  a  truism,  all  this,  and  no  more  than  saying 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  artist.    Kow,  in  pen-drawing,  of 
which  Mr.  Harper  does  chiefly  treat,  there  are  practitioners 
|  enough,  and  journalists  without  style  he  thinks  they  are  for  the 
I  most  part.    He  is  so  distressed  by  the  number  of  these  illustrators 
that  he  thinks  it  ought  "  to  give  any  newcomer  pause  before 
he  adds  himself  to  their  number."     This  may  be  good  advice, 
|  though  we  fear  it  will  prove  as  little  effectual  as  most  good 
advice.    However,  Mr.  Harper  is  not  without  hope.    He  believes 
there  is  a  better  period  setting  in,  a  period  of  "  instructed 
sobriety,"  and  the  era  of  mannerism  and  experiment  is  near  its 
(  end.  With  regard  to  one  little  matter  concerning  book-illustration, 
we  think  that  authors  might  do  something  more  than  they  do  as 
co-operators  with  artists.    Mr.  Harper  compares  the  illustrators 
of  Dickens  with  illustrators  of  the  fiction  of  the  day,  and  finds 
the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  less 
(satisfactory.    "  Certainly,"  he  remarks,  "  there  is  not  at  this  time 
so  ready  a  field  for  character- drawing  as  Dickens  presented." 
rH    e,  we  think,  Mr.  Harper  is  scarcely  just  to  the  novelists,  and 
a  little  wide  of  the  mark.    If  novelists  were  as  keen  critics  of  the 
artist's  work  as  Dickens  was,  and  followed  the  excellent  plan  of 
Dickens  in  offering  suggestions  and  corrections  to  the  artists  as 
jthe  proofs  of  the  illustrations  came  before  them,  the  gain  to  both 
author  and  artist  would  be  considerable.    Mr.  Harper's  technical 
exposition  of  the  principal  processes — "  swelled  gelatine,"  and 
'"  albumen,"  and  "  bitumen  " — is  illustrated  by  drawings  showing 
'the  comparative  results  of  these  reproductive  methods ;  and  in 
dealing  with  pen-drawing  he  expounds  the  technical  means  at 
length,  with  practical  advice  as  to  the  apparatus— pens,  ink, 
(paper,   and  so  forth — as  befits  a  practical  Handbook  on  the 
subject. 

The  third,  and  concluding,  volume  of  Mr.  Sherard's  translation 
of  the  Meneval  Memoirs  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  exhibits  those 
personal  characteristics  in  the  writer  on  which  we  have  com- 
mented in  as  remarkable  a  fashion  as  in  the  previous  volumes. 
(The  glorification  of  Napoleon  is  the  moving  principle  with  his 
devoted  servant.  Perhaps  no  instance  of  this  amiable  instinct  is 
more  striking  than  the  account  of  Napoleon's  heroic  conduct 
^during  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Beresina.  Never,  we  are  assured,  was  Napoleon's  coolness  and 
courage,  his  genius  in  action,  his  skill  and  energy,  more  vic- 
toriously displayed  than  at  this  critical  hour.  Napoleon  entered 
jFrance  once  more,  after  this  flight  or  rout  from  Russia,  as  great, 


perhaps  greater,  than  when  he  left  Paris  for  that  disastrous 
adventure.  Such  is  M6neval's  admiring  verdict.  But,  though 
there  is  matter  for  smiles  in  his  ingenuous  chronicle,  there  is  also 
in  this  last  volume  a  genuine  sense  of  the  tragic  element  in  the 
fate  of  the  "  Man  of  Destiny "  that  finds  pathetic  expression. 
Not  unaffecting,  for  example,  is  the  curious  and  impressive 
account  of  the  ghostly  phantasm  of  Napoleon  which  appeared  to 
Meneval  in  a  drawing-room  at  the  Tuileries  soon  after  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  Paris  (p.  482).  For  the  rest,  the  interest  of 
the  work  is  sustained  to  the  very  last  pages,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  little  less  than  absorbing. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  and  ArchaBological  Society,  The  Royal  Charters  of 
the  City  of  Carlisle  (Carlisle  :  Thurnam  ;  London  :  Elliot  Stock), 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  Society's  enterprise,  and  an  important 
addition  to  the  considerable  library  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
lore  and  annals  collected  since  it  was  organized.  The  present 
volume  is  edited  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  who  has  authorized  the 
illustration  of  the  subject  by  some  interesting  plans  of  the 
ancient  City,  its  "  Soccoge  lands,"  and  so  forth,  concerning  which 
the  editor  gives  an  explanatory  account  in  the  appendix.  The 
work  of  translating  and  transcribing  the  Charters  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  and  the  book  is  produced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Carlisle. 

There  are  some,  we  fancy,  who  would  not  think  of  a  guide-book 
to  climbing  in  England  without  thought  of  the  famous  chapter 
on  snakes  in  Iceland.  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith's  little 
gazetteer  and  dictionary,  Climbiny  in  the  British  Isles — Enyland 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  will  convince  them  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  climber's  field  in  England.  "  Nowhere,"  says  the  author 
of  this  capital  handbook,  "can  the  mere  manual  dexterity  of 
climbing  be  better  acquired  than  among  the  fells  of  Cumber- 
land." The  crags  of  the  Lake  country  may  be  mere  toys  to  the 
Alpine  climber,  but,  small  as  they  are,  "  they  have  made  many 
and  many  a  fine  climber."  There  is,  in  short,  excellent  training 
ground  in  England  for  the  young  climber,  and  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith's  compact  book  provides  full  guidance  in  all  sections  of  it, 
with  glossary  of  technical  terms,  local  names,  and  the  rest.  His 
book  is  very  well  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Mr.  Ellis  Carr, 
and  since  it  omits  nothing  that  can  be  considered  a  climb,  or 
worthy  of  the  climber's  ambition,  it  should  be  found  in  the  pocket 
of  every  active  tourist. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Johnstone's  Winter  and  Summer  Excursions  in  Canada 
(Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  is  a  sober  record  of  travel,  and  likely,  for 
its  unexciting  statement  of  facts,  to  prove  profitable  to  readers 
who  may  be  thinking  of  trying  Canada.  Mr.  Johnstone  indulges 
in  no  roseate  visions  of  the  farmer's  prospects  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North- West.  The  agricultural  settler  in  Canada  must  work 
hard  for  a  living,  as  Mr.  Johnstone's  observation  and  experience 
clearly  show,  and  what  hard  work  means  in  so  trying  a  climate 
is  vividly  illustrated  in  his  interesting  and  obviously  truthful 
account  of  his  travels. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  Prose  Fancies  (Mathews  &  Lane) 
comprise  journalistic  essays,  collected  from  various  quarters,  and 
are  aptly  entitled,  since  they  are  marked  by  much  grace  and 
freshness  of  fancy,  and  recall  the  writer's  history  of  Narcissus 
and  his  book-bills.  That  ingenuous  person  is  called  to  mind 
by  the  charming  paper,  "The  Apparition  of  Youth,"  and  the 
engaging  meditation  on  "  A  Borrowed  Sovereign." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  Our  Enylish  Cousins  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co  ),  describes,  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  Americans,  we 
must  believe,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  London  life,  and  such 
scenes  as  necessarily  attract  visitors  to  England,  and  have  been 
described  times  untold  by  other  strangers  in  our  midst.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  course,  went  clown  to  Epsom  to  see  the  Derby  run,  and 
a  very  pretty  sight  he  found  it  to  be.  He  was  naturally  impressed 
also  by  the  gaiety  of  Oxford  during  Commemoration.  He  found 
at  Oxford  "  boating  "  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than  it 
is  at  "Yale  or  Harvard.  Of  this  kind  of  discovery  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  Our  English  Cousins,  naturally  noted,  perhaps,  if  hardly 
notable.    The  book  is  well  illustrated,  on  the  whole. 

Several  translations  of  foreign  fiction  are  before  us,  three  of 
which  are  from  the  Russian,  each  with  its  introduction  to  the 
English  reader.  Surely  it  is  a  little  supei fluou?  to  "introduce" 
the  novels  of  Turgenev  and  other  eminent  writers  in  this  fashion. 
What  advantage  has  the  English  :eader  of  Dostoievsky's  Focr 
Folk,  clone  into  English  by  Lena  Milman  (Mathews  &  Lane1, 
in  the  utterly  irrelevant  preface  which  Mr.  George  M^ore  ;s 
pleased  to  call  a  " critical  introduction"  [the  italic;  are  ours]  P 
Somewhat  more  germane  to  the  matter  is  Stepnia  's  introduc- 
tion to  Turgenev's  Budin,  translated  by  Constance  Garnett 
(Ileinemann).  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow,  again,  cannot  refrain 
from  writing  a  line,  "as  a  friend  of  the  Russian  people,"  by 
way  of  preface  to  The  War  Correspondent  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine, 
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&  Co.)  With  regard  to  The  Red  Shirts,  from  the  French  of 
M.  Paul  Gaulot,  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers  (Chatto  &  Windus), 
some  prefatory  note  on  the  mysterious  Baron  de  Batz  and 
his  plottings  is  not,  in  the  circumstances,  unseasonable,  and 
the  translator  supplies  what  is  necessary  with  brevity  and  point 
without  calling  in  the  expert  "  introducer." 

The  new  volume  of  that  excellent  weekly  journal,  Cottage 
Gardening  (Cassell  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  William  Robinson,  is 
stored,  as  usual,  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  sound  practical 
information  for  the  householder  who  has  a  garden,  be  it  in  town 
or  country.  Week  by  week,  in  this  halfpenny  paper,  the  various 
calls  upon  the  round  of  labour,  indoors  and  out,  are  discussed  or 
described  with  an  admirable  sympathy,  and  a  practical  grasp  of 
the  subjects  that  is  not  less  admirable.  Poultry  and  Bees, 
Cookery  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy,  with  all 
descriptions  of  gardening  operations,  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the 
paper.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  "  Correspondence  " 
section  of  this  capital  journal  is  so  extensive.  The  woodcuts  and 
other  illustrations  are  mostly  very  good. 

The  volume  of  Royal  Academy  Pictures  (Cassell  &  Co.),  com- 
prising all  the  separate  parts  of  the  supplement  to  the  Magazine 
of  Art,  is  a  handsome  album  of  illustrations  and  a  satisfactory 
memorial  of  the  present  exhibition  at  Burlington  House. 

Mr.  Alfred  Cotgreave,  chief  Librarian  of  the  West  Ham  Public 
Libraries,  has  compiled  a  General  Catalogue  of  the  Canning  Town 
Library  in  that  borough,  which  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
kind  we  have  examined.  We  have  had  to  comment  with  some 
severity  of  late  years  upon  the  slovenly  preparation  and  confused 
method  of  various  Public  Library  catalogues.  It  is  the  more 
pleasant,  therefore,  to  find  Mr.  Cotgreave's  work  admirable  in 
arrangement,  and  remarkable  for  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
treatment.  Although  some  14,000  volumes  are  catalogued,  the 
book  i3  by  no  means  bulky — a  result  attained  without  the  least 
overcrowding  of  the  page  by  the  compiler's  skill  in  economizing 
space.  In  this  respect,  to  name  no  other,  Mr.  Cotgreave's  Cata- 
logue is  a  model  example. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1893  (Longmans  &  Co.)  contains  an 
epitomized  chronicle  of  the  year  at  home  and  abroad,  which  is 
well  executed  on  the  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  political 
events  of  the  period  is  adequate  and  comprehensive.  This  section 
of  the  work  is  at  once  the  most  important  and,  for  reference 
purposes,  the  most  useful.  The  day-by-day  Chronicle  of  events 
and  the  Obituary  of  the  year  are  also  useful  features,  and  proper 
to  a  Register.  The  "Retrospect  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art," 
however,  would  better  harmonize  with  the  scheme  of  the  work  if 
it  were  more  strictly  a  record,  or  plain  statement,  of  what  the  year 
has  brought  forth. 

From  the  Columbian  History  Company  of  Chicago  we  have 
received  a  second  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World's  Columbian 
E.tposition,  produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  William 
E.  Cameron,  and  illustrated  by  portraits  and  photographs  of 
buildings,  &c,  reproduced  by  half-tone  process. 

The  New  Pictorial  Guide  to  London,  in  the  series  of"  Illustrated 
Guide  Books"  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden,  is  a 
compact  little  book,  based  on  a  rational  scheme,  and  well  supplied 
with  maps,  key-plans,  and  other  useful  aids  to  visitors  and 
strangers. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  Canon  Lodge's  interesting  history 
of  the  Marmions  and  Dymokes,  Scrivelsby,  the  Home  of  the 
Champions  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  The  Working  and  Management  of  an 
English  Railway,  by  the  late  Sir  George  Findlay  (Whit  taker  & 
Co),  fifth  edition,  edited  by  S.  M.  Philip,  with  illustrations; 
Grisly  Grisell,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with  notes  and  intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Brockley  (Warne  &  Co.),  illustrated 
with  Flaxman's  designs ;  and  various  reissues,  in  the  "  Penny 
Pocket  Library  of  Pure  Literature" — Marryat's  Phantom  Ship 
and  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,  Fenimore  Cooper's  Water- 
witch — published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge. 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  Plans  for  the 
Government  of  Boys,  as  practised  at  Hazelwocd  School  (Biggs  & 
Co.)  ;  Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  Fred.  A.  Mackenzie  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  The  State  and  its  Children,  by  Gertrude 
M.  Tuckwell  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  A  Queer  Assortment,  sketches  by 
A.  Harvey  James  (Thacker  &  Co.) ;  Set  Free,  a  Story  of  To-day, 
by  "  Aglaia  "  ( Arrowsmith) ;  Wife-Lending  ;  and  Other  Sketches, 
by  Walter  James  (Reeves)  ;  Squares  and  Circles ;  or,  Profession 
and  Preferment  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  Madagascar,  two 
Lectures  by  Captain  E.  W.  Dawson  (Haddon  &  Co ) ;  The 
Mountain  Stream,  by  "  Isolo  "  (Davey  &  Sons)  ;  Toggenburg  and 
Wil,  by  J.  Hardmeyer  (Zurich :  Orell  Fiissli),  "  Illustrated 
Europe  "  series  of  guide-books  ;  The  Harrow  of  the  Gumenings, 
a  chapter  of  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  translated  into  English,  with 


notes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Done  Bushell  (Cambridge  :  Macmillan  & 
Bowes),  and  Harrow  in  Domesday,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Done  Bushell 
(Macmillan  &  Bowes),  being  Nos.  III.  &  IV.  of  "  Harrow  Octo- 
centenary  Tracts " ;  The  Prospect  of  Re-  Union  with  Eastern 
Christendom,  by  W.  J.  Birkbeck  (English  Church  Union) ;  A 
Parish  Providence,  by  E.  M.  Lynch  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Poetry,  the 
Press,  and  the  Pulpit,  by  A  Tillage  Peasant  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.)  ;  Neiu  Analyses  of  Harrogate  Waters,  with  Observations  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Roberts  (Harrogate  :  Herald  Office) ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Part  VII.  ;  Defects  in  Plumbing  and 
Drainage  Work,  by  Dr.  Francis  Vacher  (Hey  wood) ;  Report  on 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  by  J.  Nyland  (Davey  &  Sons)  ; 
and  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Battersea  Public 
Libraries. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal   rnHE  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
Family.     J_     visited  Harrow  this  day  week,  being 
Speech  Day  ;  the  Princess  distributed  the  prizes,  and 
the  Prince  afterwards  spoke  wisely  of  public  school 
education. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Greenwich  on  Mon- 
day, and  gave  the  prizes  at  the  Royal  Hospital  School. 

On  Tuesday  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  their  daughters,  left  London  to  stay  with  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  visit  the  Eisteddfod  at  Carnarvon.  The 
Duke  of  York  gave  the  prizes  at  the  Shaftesbury 
training  ship. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Her  Majesty  visited  Alder- 
shot,  and  was  received  with  a  grand  torchlight  tattoo. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  were 
"  initiated "  under  divers  honourable  and  poetical 
titles.  It  was  done  in  public,  the  initiation,  and  there 
were  bishops  present,  so  that  no  doubt  everything  was 
as  it  should  be. 

The  Review,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the  Queen 
visited  Aldershot,  took  place  successfully  next  day. 

in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  yesterday  week, 
Lords.  Lorcl  Salisbury,  presenting  a  Bill  for  the 
better  handling  of  aliens,  made  a  very  important 
speech,  pointing  out  that  not  merely  our  present  prac- 
tice, but  our  present  legislation,  leaves  us  at  a  great 
disadvantage  both  in  respect  to  alien  crime  and  to 
alien  pauperism.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Kimberley,  perhaps  feeling 
that  they  cut  rather  a  poor  figure  in  leaving  such  a 
measure,  at  such  a  time,  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, tried  to  be  scandalized  at  a  too  round  assertion 
of  his  as  to  England  being  the  hatching-ground  of 
foreign  political  crime ;  but,  this  being  disclaimed  or 
softened,  they  had  nothing  left  but  to  confess  that  it 
was  a  very  important  matter  indeed,  and  to  promise 
"  full  consideration  " — as  much,  we  suppose,  as  they 
can  spare  from  the  still  more  important  task  of  trying 
to  stay  in  by  bribing  their  partisans  with  the  goods  of 
their  enemies  and  the  institutions  of  their  country. 

Commons    ^n  ^e  -^ower  House  the  Army  Esti- 
mates  were   resumed   with  especial 
reference  to   barracks   and   military  education. 
The  Parochial  Electors  at  last  got  themselves 

"  acccderated "   through    Committee :    and  the 


Commons. 


Lords. 


Select  Committee  for  inquiring  into  the  Attercliffe 
writ  affair  was  appointed,  not  a  little  to  the  wrath 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Conybeare. 
Lords      Public  Houses  in  Lewis,  Malta  Harbour, 
Industrial  Schools,  Quarries,  and  Shellfish 
provided  the  Upper  House  with  a  light  but  varied 
menu  on  Monday. 

The  Commons  were  wholly  occupied 
with  the  Finance  Bill  on  Report, 
wherein  divers  new  clauses  were  moved,  with  the 
object  of  making  rich  men  weep  and  howl  a  little 
less  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his  apostolic 
zeal  wishes  them  to  do.  But  the  Government  was 
obdurate  in  every  case  save  one,  and  the  automatic 
majority  "  functioned  to  marvel,"  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say.  The  exception  was  an  extremely 
modest  request  of  Mr.  Heneage  that,  when  a  man 
provides  during  his  life  for  payment  of  the  Death 
duty  by  insurance,  he  shall  not  be  charged  with 
Death  duty  on  that  provision  as  well — and  even 
here  the  concession  was  provisional  only. 

In  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Bill  passed 
through  the  Report  stage. 

In   the   Commons   Mr.  Stuart  an- 

Commons.  .  ,  . , 

nounced  a  compromise  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Thames  Conserv- 
ancy Bill  promoters.  On  the  Finance  Bill  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  more  Pharaonic  than 
ever,  refusing  to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  business  till  the  measure  was  through, 
resisting  every  fresh  clause,  with  the  exception  of 
one  exempting  gifts  to  the  nation  or  local  autho- 
rities, and  withdrawing  his  promise  to  consider 
the  exemption  of  insurance  funds.  Thus  Death 
duty  is  to  be  levied  on  the  Death  duty,  and 
attempts  to  save  a  man's  heirs  from  cripplement 
or  bankruptcy  are  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  of  Commons  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  again  in  trouble  about  its  kitchens)  returned 
to  the  Finance  Bill,  but  the  proceedings  were  absolutely 
similar.  The  Opposition  moved  and  argued  ;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Law  Officers 
refused  to  argue  ;  and  the  majority  voted. 

On  Thursday  the  Lords  forwarded  some 
Bills  and  talked  about  examination. 


Lords. 
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Commons  ^e  Procee(lings  of  the  Commons,  after 
the  fine  old  question  of  Cromwell's 
Statue  (equestrian,  of  course,  as  somebody  mis- 
chievously suggested)  had  been  revived,  may  be 
described  by  the  very  same  words  as  those  on 
Wednesday. 

Politics  out  of  Yesterday  week  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  to  his 
Parliament,  constituents,  attacking  the  Government 
sharply  all  round  on  their  home  and  foreign  policy, 
especially  the  Budget  and  the  Congo  Agreement.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressed  a  meeting,  which  was  held 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  on 
public-house  reform,  with  more  special  reference  to  the 
Gothenburg  system  and  its  modifications.  The  mani- 
festo was  issued  of  a  London  Municipal  Society  founded 
on  Unionist  and  Moderate  principles.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage  was 
held,  Mr.  Courtney  presiding,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  did 
at  a  good  rally  of  those  who  wish  to  check  the  attacks 
of  the  Bande  Noire  on  City  churches. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Midlothian  Liberal  Associa- 
tion on  Saturday  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael  was 
nominated  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Salisbury's  Alien  Bill 
was  published,  as  well  as  Lord  Eosebery's  refusal  to 
face  the  Mansion  House  dinner. 

On  Tuesday  the  Eighty  Club  entertained  Lord 
Tweedmouth  (that  involuntary  bailee  of  a  peerage), 
and  Mr.  Asquith  talked  about  "  traditional  enemies  of 
"  progress."  Might  we  not  have  a  little  "  progress  " 
in  regard  to  stock  phrases  of  political  cant  ?  Lord 
Selborne,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Laymen,  for- 
warded to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  protest 
drawn  up  by  that  body  against  the  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment Scheme.  There  was  a  "  discussion,"  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  and  others  took  part,  on  Proportional  Eepre- 
sentation. 

On  Thursday  Sir  William  Harcourt  gave  evidence 
before  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  Committee  ;  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  spoke  at  Norwich ;  Mr.  Bryce  received  a 
deputation  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards ; 
and  the  Gibraltar  Dock  question  was  discussed  in  a 
private  interview  of  several  members  of  Parliament 
with  Lord  Eosebery  and  Lord  Spencer. 


Foreign  and  This  day  week  the  American  Eailway 
Colonial  AiFairs.  Strike  was  reported  more  formidable  than 
ever,  the  Chicago  roughs  having  fired  the  Exhibition 
buildings,  and  Uncle  Sam  was  "  hesitating  to  shoot  " 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  past  good  sense  and 
not  promising  for  his  future  comfort.  M.  Burdeau 
had  taken  his  seat  as  President  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber ;  but  foreign  news  as  a  whole  was  light. 

News  came  on  Monday  of  the  catching  of  an  actual 
tree- dauber  at  Cawnpore  ;  but  nothing  could  be  got 
out  of  him  except  that  his  guru  told  him  to  do  it. 
The  Ottawa  Conference  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  a  Customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  The  Norwegian  Storthing  was  con- 
tinuing its  series  of  tableaux  in  Home  Eule  by  decid- 
ing that  a  separate  consular  service  for  Ireland — we 
beg  pardon,  Norway — shall  be  started  on  New  Year's 
Day.  The  Belgians  had  been  fighting  successfully 
with  the  Mahdists  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Chicago  was 
still  practically  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  the  state  of 
siege  unproclaimed.  Comments  abroad,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  were  very  favourable  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech,  and  very  unfavourable  to  Lord  Eosebery's 
attempt  to  raise  a  false  issue. 

By  Tuesday  morning,  Chicago  being  practically  under 
sack,  San  Francisco  not  much  better,  and  a  general 
strike  ordered,  or  to  be  ordered,  by  the  Master- Work- 
man, or  whatever  his  foolish  title  is,  of  the  Knights 
of  Labour  and  others,  President  Cleveland  had  held 
his  hand  no  longer,  but  had  proclaimed  martial  law, 


or  its  equivalent,  in  Chicago.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
would  counteract  the  misconduct  of  Governor  Altgeld, 
who,  as  the  Daily  Neivs  says  with  just  horror,  "  owed 
"  some  favours  at  the  polls  to  the  party  of  disorder." 
The  invaluable  remedy  of  pil.  plumb,  had  also  at  length 
been  administered,  and  things  were  looking  a  little 
better  ;  but  the  object-lesson  of  Trade-Unionism  tri- 
umphant was  sufficiently  striking.  A  new  Anarchist 
Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  French  Chamber. 
There  was  not  much  other  foreign  news. 

The  Intercolonial  Conference  at  Ottawa  had  con- 
cluded its  meeting  by  Wednesday  morning,  and  an 
International  Congress  of  Journalists  had  begun  to 
meet  at  Antwerp.  American  news  was  somewhat  better. 
Mr.  Debs,  present  dictator,  had  been  arrested,  and  the 
strike  in  Chicago,  though  still  full  of  words,  was  rather 
quiet  in  deeds.  The  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Labour 
was  still  going  to  begin  to  call  out  that  chivalry. 
But  in  California  more  serious  trouble  was  expected, 
especially  at  Sacramento,  the  headquarters  of  the 
strikers.  European  news  was  slight,  but  Norway, 
always  tinkering  her  liquor  laws,  had  decided  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  profit  of  the  trade  should  go  to  old-age 
pensions.  Thus  the  countrymen  of  Dr.  Ibsen  may 
drink  with  the  clearest  of  consciences,  the  means  being 
pleasant  and  the  end  holy. 

By  Thursday  morning  the  American  strike  showed 
further  signs  of  collapsing,  though  it  could  not  be 
said  to  have  yet  collapsed.  The  strikers  at  Sacramento, 
who  were  going  to  resist  to  death,  had  mostly  scuttled 
for  life  ;  while  Debs  and  Co.  had  had  true  bills  found 
against  them.  War  between  Japan  and  China,  in 
Corea,  was  thought  very  probable  in  consequence  of 
what  the  Japanese  Minister  in  London  has  diplo- 
matically called  the  "  conciliatory  disposition "  ci 
Japan.  If  "  conciliatory  disposition  "  means,  as  the  tele- 
grams declare,  the  landing  of  ten  thousand  troops  and 
the  suggestion  by  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Seoul  that 
Corea  shall  renounce  her  allegiance  to  China,  "con- 
"  ciliatory  disposition "  is  really  good.  Italy  had 
passed,  and  France  was  passing,  new  Anarchist  Bills. 
The  Spanish  Cortes  had  been  prorogued  without  the 
German-Spanish  Tariff  difficulty  being  settled.  Franch, 
the  Barcelona  Anarchist  and  author  of  the  explosion  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  was  sentenced  to  death  on  Wednes-' 
day.  Earthquakes  had  shifted  from  Greece  to  Turkey, 
and  great  damage  had  been  done  at  Constantinople. 

American  news  was  again  better  yesterday  morning, 
though  a  train  had  been  wrecked,  with  loss  of  life, 
in  California.  Corea  was  still  very  threatening.  In 
France  the  Income-tax  had  brought  the  Government 
close  to  defeat,  but  the  Chamber,  according  to  an  odd 
French  habit,  seemed  to  get  frightened  at  what  it  had 
nearly  done,  and  passed  a  bumper  vote  of  confidence. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  pro- 
rogued yesterday  week,  the  Upper  House 
having  resolved  on  concerted  measures  against  Welsh 
Disestablishment  in  every  diocese. 

Ecclesiastical  Lord  Kosebery's  selection  of  Dr.  Kennion, 
News.  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  for  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  against  or 
for  which  nobody  has  much  to  say,  and  such  appoint- 
ments sometimes  turn  out  very  good  ones.  Dr. 
Kennion  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  most  of  his  time  before  he  became  a  Colonial 
bishop  working  in  different  Yorkshire  towns. 

Meetings  and  This  day  week  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Dinners.     opened  the  new  Eoyal  Infirmary  at  Derby  ; 
the  Northumberland  miners  "  demonstrated,"  and  were 
addressed  by  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

The  Authors'  Club  entertained  Mr.  KlPLIKG  and  Mr. 
H.  H,  Johnston  at  dinner  on  Monday. 
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On  Wednesday  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presided  at 
two  functions.  One  was  a  meeting  called  to  protest 
against  the  recent  scheme  by  which  Christ's  Hospital 
has  been  impoverished  and  its  usefulness  jeopardized 
by  the  action  of  that  strange  body,  the  Charity  Com- 
1  mission,  which  seems  no  sooner  to  meddle  with  a  great 
school  than  it  tries  to  ruin  it  or  make  it  something 
different  from  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  other 
was  the  prize-giving  of  the  Duke  of  York  School,  at 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  among  other  excellent 
advice,  gave  the  boys  the  two  commandments  not  to 
spout  and  to  be  neat  in  their  dress  always.  We  have 
known  Cabinet  Ministers  speak  much  less  sense  at 
!  infinitely  greater  length. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  support  of  the  British  school 
}  at  Athens.  This  was  attended  by  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  generously  recommended  the  Univer- 
'sities  to  come  forward.  Considering  that  Mr.  Bryce 
and  Mr.  Asquith  are  prominent  members  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  just  got  its  fist  in  a  fresh  treasure- 
chest,  it  might  seem  that  they  might  adopt  another 
than  this  vicarious  and  Tupmanic  style  of  generosity. 
But,  doubtless,  they  think  it  idle  to  rob  rich  Peter 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  learned  Paul.  "  The 
"  vote,  the  vote's  the  thing  Wherewith  the  demagogic 
"  purse  to  wring." 

The  Miners'  Federation  met  at  Newcastle,  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  was  said  that  the  Northumberland  Miners 
had  at  length  joined  it ;  which  is  bad  news. 

Correspondence.  Monday  morning  was  one  of  some  in- 
teresting letters,  including  a  very  tart  and 
amusing  one  from  Mr.  Huxley  about  Mr.  Lang  (who 
had  objected  to  Mr.  Huxley's  doctrine,  that  when  a 
subject  does  not  "  interest "  you,  you  may  make  up 
your  mind  about  it  without  inquiry),  and  much  on  the 
Christ  Church  scandal.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  Dr. 
Talbot  among  others  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  sorely 
bested  authorities.  Every  one  who  knows  Dr.  Talbot 
respects  him,  but  we  fear  he  gave  himself  away  by 
urging  that  this  was  "an  occasion  for  discipline  to  hit 
*'  hard."  To  hit  whom?  The  guilty  ?  or  the  innocent 
who  might  possibly  on  other  occasions  have  been 
guilty  ?  That  is  the  very  doctrine  of  "he  deserved 
"  hanging  for  something  else  and  so  he  shall  swing  " 
which  we  denounced  last  week,  and  in  its  very  worst 
form.  You  may  punish  an  old  offender  more  heavily 
for  a  fresh  offence,  but  you  may  not  punish  an 
admittedly  innocent  man  because  you  do  not  think 
he  got  enough  punishment  on  some  former  occasion. 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  at  last  answered  on 
Tuesday,  but  made  things  no  better,  while  "  Alumnus 
"  Oxoniensis  "  made  them  worse  ;  and  Wednesday 
brought  letters  from  Sir  Frederick  Milner  and  Lord 
Beauchamp.  The  latter  put  the  facts  simply  and  finally, 
winding  up  with  the  unanswerable  remark  that  "to 
"  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  and  punishing  those  who 
"  did  not  do  it,  is  surely  the  very  oddest  way  of  ad- 
"  ministering  college  discipline  that  anybody  ever 
"  heard  of."  On  Thursday  also  the  subject  was  con- 
tinued, the  Dean's  host-and-guest  argument  meeting 
the  treatment  it  deserved ;  while  his  facts  as  to  the 
chronology  of  the  disturbance  were  completely  upset. 

Yesterday  morning  Canon  Scott  Holland  put  in  a 
plea  of  jam  satis  on  this  question.  We  are  not  indis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  excellent  Canon,  except  in  his 
identification  of  Morocco  with  Mexico.  Mexico,  we 
can  assure  him,  is  in  America,  Morocco  in  Africa ;  and 
there  is  much  Atlantic  between  them.  But  that  fresh 
correspondence  will  do  not  much  good  to  the  other 
side,  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  his  own,  and  some  to 
"  the  House "  we  do  fully  hold.  Mr.  Lang  mildly 
begged  Mr.  Huxley  to  bate  his  manly  rage. 

Sales.  wepk  t^ie  Portrait  of  Lady  Betty 

Delme  with  her  children,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  made  a  record  in  auction  prices,  being  sold 


for  n,ooo  guineas,  another  Sir  Joshua  fetching  7,500. 
Many  other  pictures  and  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
bric-a-brac  exchanged  hands,  including  a  biberon  of 
the  famous  ware  which  they  called  Henri  Deux  the 
day  before  yesterday  and  Oiron  yesterday,  which  they 
call  Saint-Porchaire  to-day,  and  no  doubt  will  call  some- 
thing else  to-morrow.  The  price — Sool. — was  not  very 
high.  A  fine  collection  of  coins  has  been  sold  during 
the  week. 

The  Law  In  the  case  of  the  Queen's  Proctor's  inter- 
Courts,  vention  in  the  Hawtrey  divorce  suit  the 
jury  returned  such  a  wonderful  verdict  that  the 
learned  judge  presiding  appealed  to  the  goodness  of 
Heaven  to  tell  him  what  it  meant.  The  Queen's 
Proctor  was  dismissed,  but  leave  was  given  him  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  applying  for  a  new  trial. 

Judgment  was  given  in  severe  terms,  and  further 
proceedings  hinted  at,  this  day  week,  in  the  case  of: 
the  abandonment  of  the  steamship  Helvetia.  For  the 
present  the  master  had  his  certificate  suspended  for 
two  years,  and  the  owner  was  mulcted  500^.  towards 
the  costs  of  the  inquiry. 

On  Monday  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Justice  Smith 
dissenting,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Divisional 
Court  in  the  matter  of  the  rating  of  the  Art  Union,  and 
allowed  the  appeal  of  that  body. 

The  result  of  the  Brasyer-Harness  actions  was,  in 
the  main,  one  of  disagreement  among  the  jury. 

Lord  Eussell  of  Killowen  took  the  oaths  on 
Wednesday  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  unwonted  state 
and  ceremony. 

The  Bisley  Meeting  began   on  Tuesday, 


Bisley. 


when  the  chief  events  were  Eegulars  v. 


Volunteers  and  Oxford  v.  Cambridge  in  the  Humphrey 
Cup.  The  Volunteers  won  narrowly  in  the  first  event ; 
Cambridge  pretty  decidedly  in  the  second. 

The  chief  event  of  Wednesday  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  Imperial  Prize — the  principal  competition  open  to 
Eegulars  only. 

On  Thursday  the  first  stage  of  the  Imperial  was 
won  by  Private  Brown,  of  the  Cameronians,  the  first 
stage  of  the  Albert  by  Captain  Dutton  Hunt,  and  the 
Ashburton  Shield  by  Eugby,  Bradfield  being  only  one 
point  behind.  The  Spencer  Cup,  however,  was  secured 
by  Corporal  Apperby,  of  Cheltenham. 

Yachtin      ^n  week  another  very  fine  match 

ac  1Dg'  was  sailed  on  the  Clyde  between  the 
Britannia  and  the  Vigilant,  the  Americans  hoping 
that  professional  steering  (for  in  the  earlier  contest 
amateurs  had  held  the  helm)  would  give  them  the 
victory.  The  Britannia,  however,  had  again  the  best 
of  it  on  all  points  of  sailing,  though  she  was  not,  as 
before,  independent  of  her  time  allowance ;  and  she 
won  by  nearly  two  minutes. 

In  a  third  race  on  Monday,  and  although  the  light 
winds  made  the  Britannia's  third  win  of  ten  minutes 
without  time  allowance  not  exactly  "  true,"  the  race 
was  a  useful  complement  to  the  other  two,  first  as  show- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  Prince's  boat  in  these  cir- 
cumstances also,  and,  secondly,  because  on  this  occasion 
the  Vigilant  obtained  the  same  advantage  of  start  and 
weather  position  that  had  fallen  to  the  Britannia  pre- 
viously. It  still  remained  to  see  the  yachts  matched 
in  half  a  gale  or  more,  but  in  all  ordinary  conditions 
it  was  settled  that  the  English  cutter  was  the  better 
boat. 

The  Britannia  was  yet  again  victorious  (by  six 
minutes,  not  including  time  allowance)  on  Tuesday, 
the  wind  being  stronger  and  continuous,  though  still 
light,  and  she  did  it  a  fifth  time  on  Wednesday,  and 
a  sixth  on  Thursday — when,  by  the  way,  there  was  a 
fresh  breeze. 

Cricket     ^n  ^e  nrst  Gentlemen  and  Players  match 
last  week,  despite  a  splendid  innings  of  168 
from  Abel,  who  took  his  bat  in  first  and  carried  it  out, 
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and  a  balance  of  119  against  them,  it  was  not,  when 
the  Gentlemen  went  in  a  second  time,  at  all  impossible 
that  they  might  win,  or  at  least  draw.  Their  bad  luck, 
however,  gave  them  forty  minutes'  play  on  Friday 
evening  on  a  broken  wicket  and  in  extremely  bad 
light,  and  the  loss  of  six  for  3 1  was  practically  fatal. 
On  Saturday  morning  Messrs.  Bainbridge,  Jephson, 
and  Bathubst  did  their  best ;  but  the  thing  was  hope- 
less, and  the  Players  won  by  an  innings  and  27. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  second  Gentlemen  v.  Players 
match  (which  took  place  at  Lord's  with  altered  and 
slightly  strengthened  teams) — at  least  on  the  first  day 
of  it — the  conditions  almost  exactly  reversed  them- 
selves. The  Gentlemen  on  a  wet  wicket  were  not  able 
to  score  as  the  Players  had  done  ;  but  they  built  up  a 
good  254.  The  Players  in  their  turn  had  the  tail  of 
the  play,  with  bad  light,  and  lost  four  good  wickets  for 
less  than  fifty  runs  before  rain  stopped  the  game. 

This  beginning  did  not  prove  deceptive.  On  Tues- 
day morning  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Woods  took  up  the 
bowling  with  such  vigour,  the  wicket  was  so  awkward, 
and  the  fielding  and  wicket-keeping  of  the  Gentlemen 
so  good,  that  the  Players  were  all  got  out  for  108, 
followed  on,  were  again  dismissed  for  one  less,  and  lost 
the  match  by  an  innings  and  39.  On  the  same  day 
the  M.C.C.  settled  the  question  of  the  follow-on  itself 
by  extending  the  required  deficit  of  runs  to  120  in 
three  days  matches,  but  retaining  it  at  80  in  two 
days. 

Yorkshire  beat  Derbyshire  on  Wednesday  by  three 
wickets. 


Racing. 


Henley. 


The  Stockbridge  Meeting  (or,  to  be  very 
accurate,  the  Bibury  Club  and  Stockbridge 
Meetings)  afforded  good,  but  not  very  noticeable,  racing. 
The  Stockbridge  Cap,  however,  was  a  walk-over  for 
Grey  Leg. 

Games     Latham  beat  Saundebs  by  three  sets  to 
love  at  Tennis  this  day  week. 

The  Grand  Challenge  finish  at  Henley, 
yesterday  week,  in  which  Leander  won  from 
Thames,  was  remarkably  good,  but  the  other  final  heats 
were  mostly  processions. 

_. ..         Sir  Gilbert   Gbeenall  was  a  very  well 
Obituary.    .  ......  ,  ,  J 

known  politician,  landowner,  and  brewer  in 

South  Lancashire,  and  for   many  years  represented 

Warrington. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  ALIEN  BILL. 

1VTO  one,  we  suppose,  who  possesses  some  little 
JJl  knowledge  of  the  world  will  attach  any  great 
importance  to  the  affected  horror  of  Lord  Eosebeby 
and  Lord  Kimbebley  at  the  remarks  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  introduced  his  Alien  Bill  yesterday  week — 
still  less  to  the  clumsy  and  exaggerated  echoes  of  that 
horror  which  their  party  organs  thought  it  proper  to 
make.  Lord  Salisbury  has  never  been  a  slave  of 
convention,  and  perhaps  there  have  been  ex-Prime 
Ministers  and  ex-Foreign  Ministers  who  would  have 
wrapped  up  the  plain  fact — that  all  Europe  thinks 
that  political  plots  are  generally  hatched  in  England, 
and  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  Europe 
is  not  wrong — in  a  thicker  cloud  of  diplomatic  verbiage. 
The  fact,  however,  is  the  fact,  and,  putting  other  things 
aside,  it  really  does  not  become  a  Foreign  Secretary 
who  has  just  committed  and  a  Prime  Minister  who 
has  just  peimitted  the  clumsiest  breach  of  tact  that 
British  diplomacy  has  known  for  a  generation  to  be 
horrified  at  mere  plain  speaking  in  other  people. 

Against  the  actual  necessity  of  the  measure  neither 
Ministerial  spokesman  had  anything  to  urge,  and 
though  the  echoes  have,  as  usual,  re-echoed  with  less 


discretion,  they,  too,  have  had  nothing  to  argue.  It  is 
notoriously  true  that  for  want  of  a  Pauper  Alien  Act  we 
have  laid  ourselves  out  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  have  become,  the  dumping-ground  of  the  human 
rubbish  of  the  world.  It  is  no  less  true  that  for  want 
of  a  Criminal  Alien  Act  we  have  laid  ourselves  out  to 
be,  and  have  to  a  great  extent  become,  the  plotting- 
den  of  the  world's  villainy.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to,  and  which  at  least  partly  excused,  this  action  or 
inaction  of  ours  are  well  known.  For  a  very  consider- 
able time  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  this  century 
the  furious  development  of  manufactures  made  cheap 
labour  the  one  thing  needful.  And  for  great  part  of 
the  same  time  a  rather  creditable  pride  in  our  "  right 
"  of  asylum,"  and  a  dislike  of  the  political  methods 
adopted  in  most  Continental  countries  after  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  united  to  make  us  unwilling  to  ex- 
amine too  closely  the  antecedents,  or  even  the  objects, 
of  those  who  sought  our  shores  under  anything 
like  a  political  ban.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  We 
have  more  labour  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  employ  at  its  own  ex- 
travagant valuation.  We — that  is  all  of  us  except 
Lord  Eosebery  and  Lord  Kimberley  and  their  press- 
men— know  that  the  right  of  asylum  has  been  dis- 
gracefully abused  ;  while  we  also  know  that  in  most 
Continental  countries,  if  a  criminal  has  not  quite  so 
much  chance  of  getting  off  as  in  England,  an  innocent 
man  is  not  at  all  more  likely  to  be  found  guilty.  Again 
and  again  during  the  last  few  years — especially  during 
cholera  scares — everybody  has  longed  to  be  able  to 
"  tip  'em  the  Alien  Act,"  as  it  is  said  in  The  Antiquary, 
and  nobody  can  have  read  the  Brall  trial  without  a 
similar  and  even  stronger  longing  in  regard  to  persona 
of  another  kind. 

On  the  pauper  side  of  the  question  difference  of 
opinion  exists  (save  among  a  few  belated  disciples  of 
the  Manchester  school),  chiefly  in  regard  to  detail  and 
method  ;  indeed,  Lord  Eosebery,  who  must  know  pretty 
well  what  his  Labour  friends  think,  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  further  than  Lord  Salisbury  himself  in  this  direc- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  criminals,  recent  events  have 
gone  far  to  stifle  the  old  and  honourable  li  asylum" 
sentiment.  It  has  given  place  among  those  who  still 
defend  the  policy  of  eye-shutting  and  arms-opening 
either  to  mutters  of  "  retaliation  "  (which  may  be  dis- 
regarded at  once,  for  foreign  nations  are  quite  welcome 
to  do  what  they  like  with  any  British  subjects  of  the 
Anarchist  type)  or  to  a  suggestion  that,  if  we  harass. 
Anarchy,  Anarchy  will  cease  to  extend  to  us  the  com- 
parative immunity  which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
This  last  argument  sits  well  enough  on  Anarchist  lips, 
but  on  any  others  it  is  not  only  cowardly  but  grossly 
shortsighted.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Bourdix  fell 
in  attempting  a  bomb  outrage  against  the  "  asylum  " 
which  had  not  been  lacking  in  forbearance  to  him  and 
his  friends.  Besides,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  foreign   countries,   indignant   at  the  welcome 

o  7  © 

which  we  extend  to  their  pests,  have  returned  the 
compliment  by  winking  at  ours — at  Fenians,  dyna- 
miters, and  Irish  criminals  generally.  We  shall  make 
little  profit  by  paying  the  blackmail  of  connivance 
which  such  arguers  openly  recommend  to  the  political 
kindred  of  A^aillant  and  Caserio. 

As  for  the  Bill  itself,  it  is  laudably  simple,  and  the 
first  part — that  affecting  paupers  and  other  persons 
whose  presence  is  undesirable  for  other  reasons  than 
crime — admits  of  little  cavil  in  detail.  It  is  merely  a 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  that  the  power 
asked  for  shall  be  given.  In  the  other  section,  that 
which  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  any 
alien  notice  to  take  himself  off,  and  renders  the  said 
alien  liable  to  imprisonment  in  case  of  disobedience, 
some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  authority  for 
forcible  deportation  should  be  added.   The  chief  objec- 
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tion  to  this  appears  to  be  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
shock  the  "  asylum  sentiment"  more  than  the  powers 
actually  suggested,  and  that  they  do  in  effect  secure 
the  object. 


A  LOVER'S  CATECHISM. 

IF  we  may  judge  by  many  books,  and  articles  yet 
more  numerous,  holy  matrimony  continues  to 
agitate  the  minds  of  thinkers.  While  the  world  mar- 
ries and  is  given  in  marriage,  in  the  fearless  old 
fashion,  a  multitude  of  counsellors  bids  mankind  be- 
ware, and,  as  to  marriage,  mend  it  or  end  it.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  nobody  knows  how  a  love- 
match  will  wpar.  It  was  different  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Otaheite,  where  they  practised  the  Old  Hedonism, 
"  as  chance  or  fancy  led,"  and  subsequent  differences 
of  taste  and  character  were  matters  of  no  im- 
portance. They  are  very  important  where  man  has 
"  one  unceasing  wife,"  and  woman  has  one  unceasing 
husband.  "  In  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life  "  rubs 
must  come,  and  the  problem  is  to  foresee  them  and 
avoid  them  while  it  is  yet  time.  An  Italian  writer 
advises  the  swain  to  cross-examine  the  nymph's  maid, 
if  she  has  one,  and  her  farmers,  if  she  is  a  landholder, 
and  her  coachman,  and  her  late  governess.  But  there 
is  a  trifling  want  of  chivalry  in  such  an  inquest.  Better 
and  more  openly  fair  it  would  be  to  print  (on  the  back  of 
the  lists  of  dances  used  at  balls)  a  Lover's  Catechism. 
Questions  could  be  asked  about  tastes  and  ideals. 
Thus,  "Do  you  prefer  town  or  country?"— a  very 
important  question,  whereon  may  turn  domestic  tran- 
quillity. "  Are  you  a  lady  of  decision,  or  do  you  like 
"  to  make  up  your  mind  at  the  last  moment  ?'"  This 
is  momentous.  There  are  wives,  and  husbands,  who 
lay  plans  as  deep,  and  as  much  beforehand,  as  any 
Moltke,  and  who  are  excessively  annoyed  if  any 
change  is  made  in  their  programme.  Others  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  not  being  committed  to  anything  ; 
and  if  a  train  starts  at  5  p.m.  do  not  know  at  4  p.m. 
whether  or  not  they  mean  to  take  it.  A  fearful  joy, 
perhaps,  but  still  they  snatch  it,  being  enamoured  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  unforeseen.  A  decided  and  fore- 
sighted  woman,  marrying  a  vacillating  man,  is  certain 
to  be  unhappy,  and  not  to  contribute  much  to  Hedon- 
ism on  his  side,  and  vice  versa.  These  inquiries,  there- 
fore, are  highly  necessary,  yet  how  few  think  of  them 
beforehand !  "Do  you  love  society,  or  is  solitude,  a 
"  deux,  your  ideal?"  is  another  query  which  demands 
a  truthful  response.  We  pity  the  social  lady  married 
to  a  Zimmermann  (or  Obermann)  as  much  as  the 
stern  solitary  wedded  to  a  gad-about.  Either  taste 
is  blameless  ;  the  sorrow  comes  when  the  tastes 
clash.  Then  there  are  such  ponderous  considerations 
as  "  Do  you  still  play  the  piano  ?  "  "  Do  you  insist  on 
"  keeping  a  fox-terrier  ?  "  "  Do  you  suspect  yourself 
"  of  a  tendency  towards  politics  ?  "  "  Can  you  read 
"  Dickens  ?  "  "  What  do  you  think  of  The  Heavenly 
"  Twins  ? "  Many  other  queries  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  reflective  mind. 

This  Catechism  ought  to  be  presented  (on  both  sides) 
and  fairly  faced  in  the  earliest  hours  of  an  acquaint- 
ance— those  hours  now  so  often  wasted  in  frivolities. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Once  "an  interest"  is  esta- 
blished, once  the  young  people  are  "interested"  in 
each  other,  it  is  too  well  known  that  they  are  capable  of 
saying  anything.  They  promise  concessions  which  they 
are  incapable  of  making,  and  assume  tastes  (such  as  a  love 
of  poetry,  of  golf,  of  music,  of  fox-terriers)  which  are  as 
lovely  and  as  evanescent  as  the  "  other  crest "  that  the 
wanton  lapwing  provides  himself  with  in  sprino-.  Such 
are  lovers'  perjuries,  which  excite  a  misplaced  sense  of 
humour  in  Jove.  Really  they  are  no  laughing  matter. 
The  Catechism,  therefore,  should  be  gone  through  at 


first  before  "glamour"  has  a  chance.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  of  little  service  to  the  "  soft  enthusiasts  "  who 
love  at  first  sight,  but  they  are  an  insignificant 
minority. 

It  may  conceivably  be  suggested  that  "  The  Lover's 
"  Catechism  "  will  prove  a  mere  Galeotto  ;  but,  at  the 
very  lea^t,  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  conversation. 


THE  "  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS." 

THE  annual  invitation  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  has  been  declined 
by  Lord  Rosebery  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  what  the  Ministerial  journal  describes  as  a 
"genial"  letter.  As  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  newspapers  for  publication,  its 
geniality  must  be  taken  on  trust.  Bat,  though  we 
have  no  doubt  from  the  well-known  temperament  of 
the  writer  that  this  quality  was  as  conspicuous  in  it  as 
its  purport  would  allow,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
an  acceptance  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  invitation  would 
have  displayed  more  geniality  than  could  be  infused 
into  the  most  amiably  worded  refusal.  And  since  this 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  display  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  is  supposed  to  be  most  addicted,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  most  generally  expected  of  him,  it  is  natural 
to  look  with  some  curiosity  for  the  reason  which  he  has 
genially  alleged  for  declining  the  civic  hospitality.  As 
we  read  it,  it  seems  a  more  ingenious  one  than  many  of 
its  critics  appear  to  have  perceived.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  pleaded  "  the  state  of  public  business "  as  pre- 
venting himself  and  his  colleagues  from  accepting  the 
proposed  entertainment ;  and  in  most  quarters  the 
word  "state"  has  been  understood  as  though  it  were 
equivalent  to  the  word  "  pressure."  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  dinner  had  been  considerately  fixed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  a  Wednesday  night,  and,  further, 
that  on  the  particular  Wednesday  selected  the  calls  of 
public  business  will  not  prevent  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  appearing  as  the  honoured  guest  at 
the  banquet  which  is  to  be  given  him  "in  celebration 
"  of  his  Budget,"  his  chief's  excuse,  as  above  inter- 
preted, has  naturally  been  made  the  subject  of  ironical 
comment.  Of  what  nature,  it  is  asked,  are  those 
official  engagements  which  compel  a  Minister  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  the  Mansion 
House,  yet  permit  him  to  make  merry  in  the  house  of 
his  friends  at  the  National  Liberal  Club?  And,  iu 
the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  or  even  intelligible 
answer  to  this  question,  the  impression  would  of  course 
prevail  that  the  Prime  Minister's  letter  declining  the 
Lord  Mayor's  invitation,  however  genially  worded, 
was  not  felicitously  conceived. 

This,  however,  is  surely  to  do  Lord  Rosebery  an 
injustice.  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that,  if  he  had 
meant  "  the  pressure "  of  public  business,  he  would 
have  said  so.  The  word  he  used  was  not  "  pressure," 
but  "state";  and  nobody  can  deny  that,  if  public 
business  is  not  sufficiently  pressing  to  prevent  Minis- 
ters from  dining  at  the  Mansion  House,  its  "  state"  is 
certainly  such  as  might  well  render  them  most  un- 
willing to  accept  any  hospitality  save  that  of  a  mutual 
admiration  society  of  their  own  party.  For  that  state 
might  certainly  be  more  gracious  than  it  is.  The 
Government,  as  they  were  told  months  ago  (and  already 
knew),  and  as  their  raw  followers  were  assured  by  every 
competent  critic  of  Parliamentary  affairs  (and  would  not 
believe),  are  simply  impotent  for  all  purposes  of  legisla- 
tive production.  They  can  pass  a  Budget  Bill  laboriously 
through  the  House  of  Commons — -the  country  must 
have  a  Budget,  and  in  the  last  resort  their  opponents 
must  allow  it  to  go  through — and  they  can  painfully 
collect  supplies  at  the  same  rate  and  with  the  same 
assistance.    But  to  get  a  step  further  is  quite  obviously 
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beyond  their  powers  ;  and  they  have  now  reached  that 
stage  at  which  abeyance  of  the  sensory  functions 
succeeds  paralysis  of  the  motor  apparatus.  They  have 
lost,  not  only  all  power  of  acting,  but  almost  all 
capacity  of  feeling.  Political  neurasthenia  must  have 
gone  far  to  produce  moral  anesthesia  when  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  so  callously  expose  him- 
self to  the  ridicule  which  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
attitude  towards  the  "arrangements  of  public 
"  business  "  so  irresistibly  provokes.  The  expedient 
of  withholding  in  the  middle  of  July  an  announce- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Ministerial  measures 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  August — with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  votes  still  outstanding  in  Supply — is  so  ludi- 
crously puerile  that  only  a  Government  which  had  lost 
all  sense  of  personal  dignity  could  possibly  have  stooped 
to  it.  It  cannot  be  worth  while  attempting  to  keep  up 
the  imposture  of  a  legislative  programme  even  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rawest  Radical  recruit.  Even  he 
must  be  unable  to  swallow  such  flagrant  nonsense 
as  the  Ministerial  press  has  been  chattering  of  late 
with  respect  to  the  four  (why  not  say  forty  ?) 
Bills  which  the  Government  think  of  taking  up 
and  passing  in  the  spare  moments  of  the  three  or 
four  weeks  remaining  to  them.  There  must  at  last 
come  a  day,  we  suppose,  when  Ministers  will  be  obliged 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  their  supporters — a 
day  when  they  will,  greatly  daring,  inform  the  various 
factions  with  much  regret  that,  though  they  have  worked 
hard  ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  they  have 
not  so  much  as  been  able  to  pull  down  a  church,  or 
even  to  gerrymander  a  single  constituency,  let  alone 
to  overthrow  a  Constitution  and  dismember  an  Empire. 
But  the  disappointment  which  these  confessions  might 
once  have  aroused  has  surely  been  discounted  by  this 
time ;  and,  if  there  is  any  resentment  still  to  be  ex- 
cited by  them,  the  Government  may  just  as  well  face 
it  sooner  as  later. 


THE  AMERICAN  STRIKES. 

THE  end  of  the  strike  riots  in  the  United  States 
supplies  what  is  always  welcome — namely,  a 
contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  It  is  always 
"  sport  to  see  when  a  Bold  fellow  is  out  of  Counten- 
4i  ance,  for  that  puts  his  Face  into  a  most  shrunken 
"  and  wooden  Posture,  as  needs  it  must."  Not  only 
persons  of  great  judgment,  but  the  vulgar  also,  must 
find  something  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  boldness  of  the 
heroes  of  Sacramento,  in  the  State  of  California.  On 
Monday  they  were  marching  with  rifles  and  defying 
the  lightning  of  the  Federal  Government  as  stoutly  as 
if  they  were  so  many  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
fishing  for  the  Irish  vote.  On  Tuesday,  the  Federal 
troops  being  on  their  way  to  Sacramento,  these  heroes 
— consulted  their  solicitor.  They  inquired  whether 
they  would  have  the  law  on  their  side  if  they  fired 
on  the  soldiers,  and  on  receiving  the  only  possible 
answer,  very  prudently  decided  to  bite  their  thumbs 
in  private.  We  do  not  learn  that  the  legal  advisers 
were  called  upon  for  an  opinion  so  long  as  the  strikers 
in  California  had  to  deal  only  with  deputy-marshals  or 
sympathetic  militia.  They  only  put  Sampson's  ques- 
tion to  Gregory  when  they  were  informed  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  six  companies  of  infantry  and  four  of 
artillery,  bringing  their  machine-guns  with  them. 
Then  they  suddenly  realized  the  wisdom  of  keeping  on 
the  weather  hand  of  the  law.  It  was  all  so  American, 
so  like  the  Indirect  claims,  so  much  the  same  thing  as 
the  heroics  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  so  worthy  of  the  bluster 
of  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  collapse  of  this  Californian  Pogram's  Defiance 
is  not  the  only  incident  of  the  same  kind  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  few  days.  The  famous 
Chicago  mob  has  become  as  supple  as  a  wet  rag 


when  firmly  tackled  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois  climbed  down  from  his  high  horse 
called  States  rights  as  meekly  as  may  be  when  his  tall 
talk  was  disregarded.  He  is  now  buying  rifles  and 
busily  employed  in  restoring  order.  The  Cambyses 
vein  of  Mr.  Master- Workman  Sovereign  has  ended  in 
absolute  bathos.  On  Monday  he  was  staring  tremen- 
dous with  a  threatening  eye,  ordering  his  Knights  out 
by  the  million.  On  Wednesday  he  was  thoughtfully 
remarking  that  perhaps  some  of  them  would  turn  up 
on  Saturday.  Mr.  Debs  has  been  laid  by  the  heels, 
and  then  let  out  on  bail.  Some  of  his  strikers  are 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  work,  and  others 
are  going  without  leave.  The  strike  is  declining  upon 
the  precarious  support  of  a  few  tobacconists  and  a 
handful  of  bakers.  This  pitiful  end  of  so  much  riot- 
ing will  probably  be  quoted  by  some  among  us,  who 
are  loyal  to  old  formulas,  as  one  more  proof  of  the 
essentially  law-abiding  charaoter  of  the  American 
democracy.  This  laudable  quality  seems  to  be  habi- 
tually displayed  by  what,  on  the  face  of  it,  looks  like  a 
slovenly  indifference  to  the  decent  administration  of 
the  law  and  the  regular  maintenance  of  order.  The 
Americans  appear  to  see  nothing  shocking  in  allowing 
their  Courts  to  become  corrupt,  so  that  murder  and 
robbery  grow  rampant.  When  the  evil  has  reached 
the  intolerable  point,  a  temporary  remedy  is  found  in 
mob  violence,  and  the  practical  faculty  of  the  people 
is  illustrated  on  the  New  Orleans  model.  Respect  for 
the  law  never  goes  to  the  length  of  taking  measures 
in  time  to  prevent  the  evil  from  making  head  at  all. 
The  standard  which  suffices  in  dealing  with  ordinary 
crime  is  further  thought  to  answer  well  enough  when 
what  is  at  stake  is  the  maintenance  of  order.  To  let 
mob  violence  get  the  upper  hand  first,  and  then  restore 
peace  by  a  great  display  of  military  force,  does  not 
manifestly  strike  the  eminently  practical  and  law- 
abiding  population  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  either  a  costly  or  a  stupid  way  of  conducting  its 
affairs. 

The  Chicago  strike  and  its  consequences  in  all  parts 
have  been  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in  any 
country  which  was  habitually  content  with  a  cheap 
and  nasty  administration.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
American  about  Mr.  Debs,  or  Mr.  Master- Workman 
Sovereign,  or  the  destructive  mob  of  Chicago,  or  the 
vapouring  rabble  at  Sacramento.  We  could  match  all 
of  them — indeed,  their  like  could  be  found  wherever 
there  are  agitators  and  a  mob.  What  distinguishes 
America  is  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  at  the 
beginning  of  every  such  disturbance.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  officials  are  political 
adventurers,  drawn  from  a  low  class,  and  dependent 
for  office  on  "  bosses  "  and  the  wirepullers  of  Unions ; 
partly  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  any 
permanent  sufficient  force  to  repress  the  excesses  which 
mobs  will  everywhere  commit  unless  they  know  that 
misconduct  will  bring  punishment  on  them  at  once. 
The  Chicago  disorders  have  attracted  special  attention 
because  of  their  scale,  and  because  they  took  place  in 
a  great  city;  but  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  in  the  mining  districts  for  years. 


A  CRACK  OF  A  WHIP. 

OBODY,  we  suppose,  will  deny  that  "  the  late 
"  Mr.  Marjoribanks  " — as  the  sly  Radical  satirist 
of  the  House  of  Lords  more  than  once  styled  him,  the 
other  night,  at  the  Eighty  Club— was  an  excellent 
Whip.  Mr.  Asquith  perhaps  approached  hyperbole  in 
declaring  that  it  would  be  11  the  unhesitating  and  the 
"  unanimous  testimony,  not  only  of  Liberals  but  of 
"  Conservatives,  if  they  had  to  poll  their  suffrages  on 
"  this  question,  that  there  is  no  man  in  our  time  and 
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["  our  generation  who  has  united  the  qualities  [neces- 
,"  sary  to  the  Whip]  more  conspicuously  and  more 
;  "  successfully  "  than  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Still 
4the  witnesses   appealed  to  would  have  to  do  but 
I  slight  violence  to  their  historical  consciences  in  asso- 
ciating themselves  with  the  Home  Secretary's  eulogy ; 
and  the  Conservative  witness,  in  particular,  will  be  the 
,  more  ready  to  do  so  for  a  reason  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  innocent  enthusiasts  of 
the  Eighty  Club.     We  have  often  had  to  admire 
the  peculiar  naivete  of  this  political  body,  but  we  know 
.not  whether  it  has  ever  before  been  so  amusingly  dis- 
played as  in  their  complete  unconsciousness  of  the 
secondary  significance  attaching  to  their  evidently 
(heartfelt  praises  of  Lord  Tweedmouth.    The  comical 
.effect  of  this  insensibility  reached,  perhaps,  its  highest 
point  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
, Those  who  can  recall  the  offensive  bluster  of  the 
average     Gladstonian     "  item  "    at    the  opening 
of    the    present   Parliament   will    certainly  smile 
to   hear   the   Session  of   1893    described  by  Mr. 
'Asquith  as  "those  days  of  danger,  difficulty,  and 
j':  doubt";  and  they  will  find  still  more  provocation 
tto  mirth  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  which  these 
I  words  occur.    Next  after  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  said 
[•the  impassioned  Home  Secretary,  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  the  party  were  so  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Marjori- 
. banks,  "  who,  with  an  unfailing  tact,  with  an  unerring 
"  instinct,  with  a  capacity  for  enlisting  discipline  and 
j"  summoning  enthusiasm  which  I  have  never  seen 
r  equalled,  brought  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
"  Party  into  line,  and  secured  for  us  a  complete  and 
"  undeviating  and  unswerving  success." 

The  "  complete  and  undeviating  and  unswerving 

I "  success  "  of  the  Government  and  party  which  have 

j  kept  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  almost  en  perma- 
nence from  the  31st  of  January,  1893,  until  the  middle 
of  July  1894,  and  have  got  their  present  record  to 
show  as  the  result  of  eighteen  months'  labour !  We 
repeat  that  the  praises  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  are  un- 
doubtedly well  deserved ;  but  were  they  absolutely 
unmerited,  what  Unionist  could  be  expected  to  with- 
hold his  assent  to  a  eulogy  of  the  Whip  which  carries 
with  it  so  damning  a  reflection  on  the  pack  ?  The 

f '  unfailing  tact,"  the  "  unerring  instinct,"  the  "  capa- 
'■'  city  for  enlisting  discipline,"  and  the  rest  of  it — no 

(doubt  these  qualities  were  all  of  them  necessary,  and  all  of 
them  forthcoming  in  abundance;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  Government  which,  blessed  with  the  services  of 
such  a  tactician,  have  but  just  managed  to  keep  their 

(heads  above  water  ?  To  have  only  saved  an  army  from 
defeat  may  well  be  a  commander's  sufficient  title  to 

■fame  ;  but  to  have  been  only  saved  by  him  from  defeat, 
ind  to  be  unable  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  hard  fight- 
ing to  point  to  a  single  victory,  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
presented as  a  glorious  record  for  the  army.    Nor  can 

Lord  Tweedmouth  himself  be  said  to  have  put  a  better 
face  on  the  situation  by  the  modest  metaphor  under 
which  he  chose  to  describe  his  services.    He  could 

,3nly,  he  said,  "accept  the  eulogies  passed  upon  him 
"  in  a  very  vicarious  way  indeed,"  which,  considering 
what  those  eulogies   really  amounted   to,  was  but 

a  left-handed  compliment  to  his  late  revered  chief. 
'  He  was  but  t}le  tool— he  hoped  a  well-balanced 
•'  and  handy  tool,  a  tool  of  good  temper  and  metal — 
:'  but  still  the  edge  and  point  were  given  to  the  tool 
"  by  the  greatest  handicraftsman  of  modern  days." 
But  the  better  the  tool  the  worse  the  handicraftsman 
if  he  fails  to  fashion  anything  with  it ;  and  what  has 
Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  fashioning  with  his  keen- 
edged  and  sharp-pointed  Mr.  Marjoribanks  ?  One 
piece  of  legislative  workmanship,  so  clumsy  and  ill 
constructed  that  it  was  incontinently  broken  up  and 
thrown  away  as  rubbish,  with  the  complete,  if  tacit, 

lacquiescence  of  the  public;  another  which  has  been 


accepted  by  the  handicraftsman,  under  loud  protest 
against  the  alterations  which  have  had  to  be  made  in 
it ;  and  yet  another  which  he  petulantly  destroyed 
with  his  own  hand,  rather  than  assent  to  the  amend- 
ments necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  fair  and  credit- 
able specimen  of  legislative  handicraft. 

For  the  rest,  the  more  important  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  dinner  were  eminently  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.    Whenever  a  speaker  was  not  engaged  in 
reviewing  the  fictitious  Parliamentary  triumphs  of  the 
past,  he  was  discoursing  with  forced  cheerfulness  on 
the  very  real  electioneering  dangers  of  the  future.  The 
guest  of  the  evening,  of  course,  felt  bound  to  "  go  for" 
the  House  of  Lords.    He  has  been  a  member  of  that 
House  for  less  than  half  a  year,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  it  has  been  in  his  family  for  less  than  a 
generation  ;  so  that  there  is  a  twofold  fitness  in  his 
discussing  its  abolition.    We  must  take  his  word  for 
it  that  he  sincerely  regrets  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
and  that  he  would  "  give  a  large  amount" — though  he 
prudently  declined  to  name  the  sum — to  go  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons.    But  it  seems  a  pity  that  his 
father,  who  was  only  ennobled  so  recently  as  1866,  when 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  "  anomaly  "  of  the 
"  hereditary  legislators  "  was  at  least  as  odious  to  Lord 
Tweedmouth's    political    associates  as  it  is  to-day, 
should  apparently  not  have  shared  the  present  peer's 
objections  to  it.    It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  gratify 
a  taste    for    nobiliary  honours  which    has   so  soon 
become  extinct  in  the  family.     Lord  Tweedmouth, 
however,  though  he  had  to  say,  and  said,  what  his 
hosts,  of  course,  expected  him  on  this  subject,  took  no 
very  inspiriting  tone  thereupon.    He  cannot  hide  from 
himself,  he  admits — though  the  gentleman  who  cried 
"  No,  no,"  would  seem  to  be  a  better  hand  at  this  kind 
of  concealment — that  "  the  campaign  upon  which  they 
"  are  entering,"  against  a  branch  of  the  Constitution 
a  little  earlier  in  its  origin  than  1866,  is  "  one  full  of 
"  difficulty,  and   perhaps   full   of  danger,   to  their 
"  party"  ;  and  he  judiciously  added  that,  "  unless  the 
"  Liberal  party  secure  a  cordial  support  throughout  the 
"  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  this  subject, 
"  the  settlement  of  it  would  have  to  be  postponed  to 
"  some  future  date."    We  should  not  at  all  wonder ; 
and  we  should  even  not  be  surprised  if  the  prosecution 
of  this  "campaign"  at  the  next  General  Election, 
without   securing  the  cordial   support   in  question 
"  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
were  to  have  the  effect  of  postponing,  not  merely 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  next 
spell   of  Radical    rule,   to    a  very    "future  date" 
indeed.      So   serious,   in   fact,   is   this  probability, 
that  when,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  and 
others,  the  electoral  programme  of  the  party  comes  to 
be  finally  settled  on  the  eve  of  the  now  not  distant  dis- 
solution, we  should  not  be  struck  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment if  the  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  should 
prove  to  have  disappeared  from  it  altogether. 

But  a  watchful  Whip  is  not  the  man  to  wait  till  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution  before  reviewing  the  electoral  pro- 
spects of  his  party.  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  studied 
the  recent  contest  at  Attercliffe  with  a  close  attention, 
and  its  most  prominent  incident — the  revolt  of  the 
Independent  Labour  party — has  evidently  given  him, 
as  it  has  given  Mr.  Asquith,  profound  uneasiness ;  so 
a  full  third  of  both  their  speeches  was  anxiously 
directed  to  the  restive  working-man.  The  Home 
Secretary  was  solemn  and  statesmanlike,  but  a  little 
vague  in  his  appeals  ;  the  ex-Whip  got  briskly  to 
business,  and  at  once  set  about  attempting,  with  quite 
comic  indifference  to  appearances,  to  wheedle  back  the 
malcontents  to  the  true  fold.  "They  should  go  to 
"  these  men,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  them  what  he  be- 
"  lieved  they  knew — that,  as  in  the  past  the  Libeials 
"  had  been  their  best  friends,  as  in  the  past  their 
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"  objects  and  the  objects  of  Liberals  bad  been  similar,  so 
"  it  was  their  business  in  future  to  keep  in  touch  with 
"  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  make  the  objects  of  the  one 
"  the  objects  of  the  other,  so  that  they  could  join  faith- 
"  fully  and  solidly  in  a  great  alliance.    The  Labour 
"  men  could  trust  the  Liberals  to  keep  the  promises 
"  they  had  made."    What  a  delightfully  simple  mode 
of  recapturing   the  workman's  fugitive  confidence! 
You  go  to  him  and  tell  him,  "  what  you  believe 
"  he  knows  already,"  that  you  have  always  been  his 
"  best   friend  "  ;   that,  inasmuch  as   his  and  your 
objects  have  been  similar  in  the  past,  "  it  is  his 
"  business  in  the  future  to  keep  in  touch  with  you, 
"  and  make  the  object  of  the  one  that  of  the  other" ; 
and  that  he  "  can  trust  you  to  keep  the  promises  you 
"  have  made."    But,  suppose  that  workman  replies 
that,  if  he  knew  this  already,  he  would  not  require 
to   be  told  it ;   that,   in  fact,  he   does  not  know 
it,  but  somewhat  violently  suspects  that  the  very 
contrary  of  it  is  the  truth.    Suppose,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  you  have  certainly  made  your  objects  his 
objects,  and  induced  his  representatives  to  vote  steadily 
for  them  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  that,  inasmuch  as 
you  have  never  yet  made  his  objects  your  objects,  he 
fails  to  see  where  the  "  business  "  of  "  keeping  in  touch 
"  with  you  in  the  future"  comes  in.    It  is  true  that 
the  typical  "working-men's  leader"  may  not  be  using 
such  language  ;  but  then  this  person,  even  if  he  be 
not  what  a  compositor  of  the  Daily  News,  with  a 
delightful  touch  of  accidental  or  deliberate  satire,  has 
made  Lord  Tweedmouth  describe  as  a  "  self-seeking 
"  demigod,"  is  at  best  only  the   "  Labour-member 
"  variety "  of  the  common  (or  Lobby)  Gladstonian 
item.     The  real  question  is,  Are  his  working-men 
constituents  beginning  to  talk  in  the  fashion  above 
described?    And   the   ill-concealed   tremors   of  the 
Eighty  Club  reveal  a  hideous  suspicion  that  they  are. 


THE  ANARCHIST  LAW  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  murder  of  President  Carnot  has  apparently  at 
last  provoked  the   French   Government  into 
taking  effectual  measures  to  stop  the  Anarchist  propa- 
ganda, which  is   mainly  responsible   for  Anarchist 
crimes.    The  Bill  drafted  by  M.  Guerin,  and  accepted 
by  all  but  two  of  the  Committee  appointed,  according 
to  the  usual  French  custom,  to  prepare  it  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Chamber,  will,  if  it  becomes  law,  make 
it  possible  to  silence  incitements  to  political  crime. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  degree  of  earnestness  into 
which  the  deputies  have  been  shocked  by  Caserio,  it 
is  still  not  impossible  that  the  Bill  may  be  laid  aside. 
This  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  third  time  within 
a  few  years  in  which  a  French  Cabinet  has  endea- 
voured to  pass  some  such  law.    Several  attempts  have 
certainly  been  made  to  obtain  the  power  to  silence 
journalists  who  preach  "Murder,  pillage,  or  incendiar- 
"  ism,"  and  none  of  them  have  as  yet  produced  any 
material  effect.     The  reason  is  mainly  because  the 
influence  of  the  Radicals  has  been  effectually  used 
against  the  Bill  so  soon  as  the  fear  or  excitement 
caused  by  Anarchist  crime  had  begun  to  die  down. 
In  the  present  case,  the  Chambers  have  been  so  deeply 
moved  that  a  resolute  Ministry  will  have  an  incom- 
parably better  chance  of  carrying  its  Bill.  Something 
too  must  be   allowed  for  the   greater  comparative 
strength  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Chamber,  and 
the  character  of  M.  Casimir  Perier.     So  far  the 
prospect  of  the  Bill  is  good,  and  if  it  is  passed  the 
influence  of  the  President  will  probably  be  used  to 
secure  its  effectual  application. 

It  must  also  be  allowed  that  there  is  one  genuine 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  drafting  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory Bill  to  repress  the  excesses  of  Anarchist  and 
extreme  Socialist  papers.    Some  considerable  ingenuity 


is  required  to  draft  the  Bill  in  such  a  way  that  its 
provisions  could  not  possibly  be  used  to  silence  the 
journalists  of  other  parties  than  the  Anarchist.  As 
it  was  first  drawn  up,  the  Bill  contained  a  clause 
so  vaguely  worded  that  it  might  very  conceivably 
have  been  applied  to  Radical,  or  even  Royalist,  writers. 
The   Committee    has    endeavoured   to   correct  this 
defect,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  removed,  would 
in  all  probability  have  prevented  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.    The  Second  Clause  has  been  carefully  revised, 
so   as   to  contain  what  it  is   hoped   will  be  an 
exact  definition  of  Anarchist  incitement.    Put  briefly, 
what  the  clause  does  is  to  declare  that  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  criminal  incitement  to  commit  murder, 
pillage,  or  incendiarism  shall  not  cease  to  be  that 
offence  when  it  is  committed  for  a  political  purpose, 
and  that  a  general  exhortation  to  plunder  is  not  to 
be  considered  innocent  because  it  is  "  anarchist."  It 
may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  any  civilized 
State  should  find  it  necessary  to  pass  a  special  law  to 
establish  so  obviously  proper  a  rule.    But  the  French 
Press  Law  of  1881  had  practically  deprived  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  power  to  place  any  check  on  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  newspapers.    It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  undo  the  mischief.    The  administration  of  the 
law  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  terms  of  the 
Act.    Newspapers  have  hitherto  escaped  punishment 
more  because  their  case  had  to  be  brought  before  a 
jury,  and  because  the  French  judicial  system  allows  of 
the  most  vexatious  delays,  during  which  there  have 
been  no  means  of  silencing  the  offender,  than  because 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  law.    M.  Guerin's  Bill 
will  get  over  this  difficulty  by  making  incitement  to 
crime  an  offence  punishable  summarily  by  a  police 
magistrate.    It  is  also  provided  that  transportation 
may  be  inflicted  in  addition  to  imprisonment.  With 
the  object  of  depriving  the  Anarchist  agitators  of  the 
much-valued  opportunity  of  making  a  demonstration 
in  Court,  the  magistrate  is  to  be  empowered  to  forbid 
the  publication  of  reports  of  the  proceedings.    This  is 
not  a  novelty  in  France,  where  reports  of  divorce  cases 
are  habitually  suppressed,  which  some  may  think  is  very 
far  from  the  worst  feature  of  French  judicial  practice. 

This  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law  and  is  thoroughly  applied, 
will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  silence  some  of  the  most 
pestilent  offenders  of  the  French  press.  The  howl  of 
rage  which  its  introduction  has  called  forth  is  its 
ample  justification.  Nobody  can  object  to  the  effectual 
silencing  to  incitements  to  crime,  except  those  who 
wish  to  commit  them.  It  is  a  somewhat  discreditable 
sign  that  papers  of  comparative  respectability  have 
raised  the  foolish  cry  that  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  One  well-known  writer  has  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  providing  for  the  suppression  of 
reports,  and  has  made  the  notable  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  press. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  confess  that  the  majority  of 
the  readers  of  his  paper  are  of  opinion  that  what  is 
wanted  is  some  means  of  controlling  the  press  which 
has  no  good  feeling.  We  trust  that  this  view  will  also 
be  taken  by  the  Chambers,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Committee  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  | 

AN  irreverent  age,  at  the  instigation  of  "  Mr.  Bernard 
"  Coleridge,"  is  peering  into  the  venerable  mystery 
of  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  It  is 
finding  out  some  curious  things,  but  it  has  not  dis- 
covered, and  will  not  discover,  any  respectable  reason 
why  the  gentleman  who  knew  that  he  had  succeeded! 
to  the  peerage  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought 
it  necessary  to  play  at  knowing  no  such  thing.  He  did  not 
succeed  a  brother  who  died  childless,  leaving  a  widow.. 
He  was  not  a  collateral.    His  father  was  not  domiciled' 
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fa  the  antipodes.    There  was  no  reason  on  earth — no 
decent  reason,  that  is — why  he  should  not  have  applied 
ior  his  writ  of  summons  in  the  usual  way. 
4  To  be  sure,  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  lost 
|,n  instructive  and  amusing  Committee.    From  the 
^emarks  made  by  some  of  its  members,  the  instruction 
s  shown  to  be  needed.    Sir  Henry  James,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  too,  are  of  opinion  that 
!,3cotch  peers  are  peers  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  peers 
■  if  Parliament,  and  that  is  so  by  statute.    There  are 
Scotch  peers  who  are  peers  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
ipy  creation,  and  they  can  apply  for  their  writ  of  sum- 
lions  to  the  Upper   House.     The  Scotch  peers,  a 
iiminishing  body,  sit  in  Parliament  only  as  Represen- 
tatives.   Irish  peers  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
oecause  they  are  legally  qualified  to  do  so.  By  a  gross  in- 
justice to  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Waddie  ought  really 
Hto  take  notice,  no  such  privilege  was  conferred  on  her 
indent  nobility.    Sir  William  Harcourt,  although 
,it  fell  to  him  to  instruct  the  Committee,  was  not 
;wholly  without   need   of  instruction   himself.  The 
number  of  things  he  did  not  know  was  considerable, 
and  some  of  them  were  no  more  recondite  than  the  fact 
sthat  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
^Coleridge.    "  The  abstract  nature  of  a  peer,"  though 
ft  sounds  profound,  is  not  particularly  obscure.    A  peer 
is  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  claim  his  writ  of  summons 
*to  the  Upper  House.    The  writ  ^annot  be  refused 
\him  when  he  applies  for  it.    Though  the  Committee, 
jjacting  after  the  manner  of  such  things,  wandered  to 
.right  and  to  left  and  blundered  into  notorious  ditches, 
;  it  had  a  very  simple  question  before  it  on  Thursday ; 
namely,  Is  a  gentleman  who  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a 
j$writ  of  summons  to  the  Lords  also  entitled  to  do 
[,acts  which  can  only  be  legally  done  by  a  member 
of  the   House   of  Commons,   whereof  one   is  the 
^taking  of  the  office  of  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
:,Hundreds?    Sir  William  Harcourt's  amusing  evi- 
dence went   to   show  that  he  is   not,  except  when 
i:there  is  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  his  right,  or  as 
.in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  brother  has  died  childless 
Jeaving  a  widow,  when  the  right  is  "  precarious  and  not 
IJ"  at  all  permanent."    Then  a  gentleman  may,  fcr  the 
^triple  purpose  of  securing  himself  against  the  liability 
;to  pay  fines,  of  consulting  the  convenience  of  the 
:House,  and  securing  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
iapp]y  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds;  but  he  ought  not  to 
jdo  it  for  swagger  when  the  case  is  clear.    Sir  William 
i  Harcourt,  after  endeavouring  to  maintain  that  the 
;  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  was  the  only  piece  of 
:  evidence  the  House  could  have  that  a  gentleman  who 
(was  one  of  its  members  had  become  a  peer,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  this  know-nothing  position. 
3  He  confessed  that,  if  a  member  persisted  in  not  apply- 
ing for  the  writ,  and  also  in  sitting,  the  House  could 
j  satisfy   itself  that   he   ought   to   go  to  "another 
r  "  place  " — from  which  we  gather  that  there  is  such 
,  a   thing   as   the   quality   of    being   a   peer  apart 
j  from  the  writ  of  summons.    But  no  wonder  that  the 
|  Commons  wander  lost  in  the  mysteries  which  surround 
j  the  peerage,  when  they  seem  to  be  in  the  wildest  con- 
i  fusion  about  the  nature  of  their  own  familiar  Chiltern 
Hundreds.    It    is   not  a   place   of  profit,  and  yet 
taking  it  vacates  a  seat,  and  nobody  knows  why. 
i  Moreover,   it   does   not   appear — and   this   is  very 
'nice — that  it  is  ever  vacated.    We  hear  of  its  being 
,  given,  but  not  of  its  being  resigned.    Can  there  be 
indefinite  Stewards  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds?  We 
I  hope  no  effort  will  be  made  to  clear  up  these  doubts. 
It  is  not  safe  to  look  into  the  secrets  of  Constitutions. 
If  the  House  must  provide  for  the  case  of  fools  who 
want  to  attitudinize,  it  could  allow  them  to  resign  in 
|  their  own  congenial  way,  without  laying  rude  hands 
j  on  the  dear  old  roundabout  gentlemanly  way  of  doing 
ij  things. 

\  '  ' 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER 
IN  INDIA. 

A GOVERNMENT  which  annually  tabulates  the  deaths 
of  some  seven  millions  of  its  subjects,  which  watches 
with  paternal  interest  over  the  physical  well-being  of  nearly 
70,000  British  and  127,000  native  soldiers,  and  whose 
officials  are  in  charge  of  a  jail  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  has  naturally  a  great  deal  to  say  on  hygienic 
topics.  A  portentous  volume  records,  from  year  to  year, 
the  experience  of  the  ruling  Power  in  India  in  its  coinbat 
with  the  various  maleficent  influences  which  beset  alike  the 
military  forces  and  the  general  population.  As  regards  the 
country  at  large  matters  are  still  at  a  rudimentary  stage, 
and  little  can  be  said  to  have  been  effected  beyond  the 
ascertainment  and  demonstration  of  a  preventible  mortality 
of  bewildering  magnitude.  The  Indian  reformer  is  con- 
stantly brought  to  a  standstill  by  two  overmastering 
difficulties — the  want  of  funds,  and  the  general  indifference 
of  some  250  millions  of  people,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of 
whom  has  the  faintest  belief  in  sanitation,  or  the  slightest 
intention  of  altering  his  traditional  habits  at  the  instance  of 
superior  authority.  But,  in  its  two  armies,  the  Government 
of  India  has  effected  improvements  which  have  substantially 
reduced  their  cost  and  enhanced  their  military  effectiveness. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  grave  question  how  the  outlay  necessi- 
tated by  the  continuous  waste  of  the  European  force  in  India 
could  be  met.  A  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1863 
reported  that  the  death-rate  of  European  troops  in  India  had 
for  some  years  averaged  69  in  the  thousand,  that  this  terrible 
expenditure  of  human  life  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
death-rate  might,  by  certain  practicable  reforms,  be  reduced 
to  20,  and  ultimately — when  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  country  was  improved — to  10  per  mille.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  former  of  these  standards  was  achieved  in 
the  decade  1870-9,  and  that  near  approaches  to  the  latter 
have  been  made  in  subsequent  years,  notably  in  1883,  when 
the  death-rate  was  io'8  per  mille.  The  most  recent  experi- 
ence, however,  is  of  a  less  encouraging  character.  In  1892, 
for  instance,  the  Report  for  which  has  just  been  issued,  the 
death-rate  was  17  in  the  thousand,  as  against  14' 17  per 
mille  in  the  decade  1882-91;  the  ratio  of  "  admissions  to 
hospital"  was  1,517  per  mille,  as  compared  with  1,448  per 
mille  in  the  same  decade  ;  and  the  ratio  of  "  constantly  sick  " 
was  84  per  mille  as  compared  with  74  per  mille  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  ratio  of  invaliding  alone  shows  a  slight 
improvement,  having  fallen  from  26  per  mille  in  1882-91  to 
24  per  mille  in  1892.  Eliminating  the  accidental  character 
of  single  years  by  a  comparison  of  longer  periods,  we  find 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  decade  1881-90  was  14"  24  per 
mille,  as  compared  with  i9'34  per  mille  in  the  decade  1870- 
79  ;  that  the  ratio  of  admissions  to  hospital  showed  a  frac- 
tional improvement,  1,471  per  mille  for  the  latter  period  as 
against  1,475  m  the  earlier;  and  that  the  ratio  of  "  con- 
stantly sick  "  rose  from  60  in  the  thousand  to  73.  In  making 
the  comparison  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  decade 
1881-90  large  malarious  regions,  Burmah  and  Beloochistan, 
were  added  to  the  Empire,  and  that  recent  changes  in  the 
terms  of  service  have  brought  the  soldier  at  a  younger  age 
into  the  country,  and  remove  him  from  it  just  as  he  is 
becoming  acclimatized.  When  all  allowance,  however, 
has  been  made  for  these  causes,  the  figures  fully  justify  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner's  conclusion  that,  though  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitation  has  resulted  in  a  general  diminution  of 
mortality,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  protecting  the  short- 
service  army  from  enteric  fevers  and  other  maladies  to  which 
it  is  especially  exposed.  Among  other  causes  of  unhealthiness, 
the  increase  of  "  enteric  "  fever  is  extremely  marked  alike  in 
all  the  three  Presidential  armies.  The  death-rate  from  this 
cause  for  the  whole  European  force  rose  from  2 '03  per  mille 
in  1870-79  to  3  87  per  mille  in  1881-90,  and  the  "admis- 
sion" rate  from  5  per  mille  to  13.  In  1892  the  death-rate 
from  this  cause  in  the  Bengal  army  rose  to  6  4  per  mille, 
and  in  the  Bombay  army  to  5  per  mille.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease may  be  attributable  to  improved  diagnosis ;  but, 
when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  disease  is  one  to  which  the  European 
army,  as  now  constituted,  is  more  susceptible  than  at  former 
periods,  and  that  attention  cannot  be  too  sedulously  directed 
to  such  improvements  in  the  surroundings  of  the  newly 
arrived  soldier  as  may  best  serve  to  protect  him  from  this 
terrible  incident  of  Indian  life.  Every  soldier,  it  has  been 
reckoned,  costs  the  Government  some  150/.  before  he  can 
be  put  down  in  an  Indian  cantonment.    Considerations  of 
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economy,  accordingly,  no  less  than  of  humanity,  render  it 
obligatory  on  the  Government  to  spare  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  making  the  diet,  housing,  clothing,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  English  soldier  all  that  they  should  be,  with  a 
view  to  a  high  standard  of  health. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  in  this  direction  have  been 
laudably  persistent,  and  in  many  instances  have  met  with 
signal  success.  The  ravages  of  cholera  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  death-rate  of  the  Bengal  army  from 
this  disease,  which  in  1860-9  stood  as  high  as  9-24  per 
inille,  sank  in  the  decade  1881-90  to  1*46  per  mille,  and 
the  fall  in  the  invaliding  rate  of  the  whole  force  from  43  per 
mille  in  the  decade  1870-9  to  24  per  mille  in  1892  indicates 
one  very  material  respect  in  which  the  general  health  of 
the  army  has  improved.  The  prevalence  of  diseases  such 
as  ague,  which  in  1881-90  accounted  for  nearly  a  third 
of  the  entire  admissions  to  hospital  in  the  Bengal  army, 
is  due  to  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  atmosphere  against 
which  no  sanitary  reforms,  except  on  an  impossible  scale  of 
magnitude,  can  have  much  effect ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  of  admissions  on  account  of  this  disease  remains  at  so 
high  a  level  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  costly  incidents 
of  a  foreign  occupation. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  diseases — those  euphe- 
mistically described  as  "  contagious "  —  in  which  a  for- 
midable increase  has  been  deliberately  brought  about  by 
means,  the  effect  of  which  was  perfectly  well  known, 
and  was,  in  fact,  intended  by  those  who  succeeded  in 
setting  them  in  action.  A  formidable  agitation  in  Eng- 
land against  "  State-Protected  Vice  "  has  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  all  the  precautions  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  essential  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  horrible  conta- 
gion in  British  cantonments.  It  culminated  in  a  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  1888,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  mere  suspension  of  rules  for  the  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  women,  and  for  licensing  and  regulating  prostitution 
in  India  is  insufficient,  and  the  legislation  which  enjoins, 
authorizes,  or  permits  such  measures  ought  to  be  repealed." 
The  Secretary  of  State  thereupon,  overriding  his  Council, 
forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India  a  despatch  which 
adopted  and  enforced  the  Parliamentary  Resolution.  In 
obedience  to  this  despatch,  the  Government  of  India  re- 
pealed its  existing  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  in  1889 
passed  a  new  measure,  designed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  some 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  most  terrible  of  all 
diseases.  "  To  say  that  we  are  not  to  take  steps  of  this 
kind,"  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  reference  to  this  measure, 
"  appears  to  me  to  be  tantamount  to  claiming  for  a  class  of 
disease  which  is  probably  attended  by  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  any  other,  with  reference  to  its  immediate 
and  its  remoter  results,  an  immunity  which  is  not  claimed 
for  any  other  kind  of  contagious  malady."  On  the  same 
occasion  Lord  Roberts,  warmly  seconding  the  Viceroy's 
view  of  the  proposed  legislation,  pointed  out  the  formidable 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  "  contagious  diseases  "  in  canton- 
ments to  all  other  causes  of  sickness.  "  I  find  that  in  no 
station  in  1883,"  said  Lord  Roberts,  speaking  of  the  Bengal 
army,  "  did  the  ratio  of  venereal  cases  to  sick  in  hospital 
reach  30  per  cent. ;  at  two  stations  only  was  it  over  25  per 
cent.,  while  at  some  stations  it  was  under  1 2  per  cent.  In 
June  of  this  year,  at  thirteen  stations,  the  percentage  was 
more  than  50  per  cent. ;  at  a  great  many  more  it  was  just 
under  50  per  cent. ;  in  the  majority  of  the  remainder  it 
was  30  per  cent,  and  over." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  legislation,  however,  and  the  rules 
framed  under  it,  failed  to  satisfy  the  agitating  party  in 
England.  Two  American  ladies,  delegated  by  the  "  British 
Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  State  Piegulation  of  Vice  in 
India  and  throughout  the  British  Dominions,"  visited  India 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  Act ; 
and  the  subject  has  subsequently  been  reported  on  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  Lord  Kimberley  in 
April  1893.  In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  this  Report,  a 
memorial  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister 
by  Mr.  Walter  McLaren,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
230  other  gentlemen,  urging  that  the  system  sanctioned  in 
India  since  the  Resolution  of  June  5,  1888,  does  not  accord 
with  that  Resolution,  and  praying  that  immediate  steps 
may  be  taken  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Resolution  by 
express  penal  legislation.  It  has  become  necessary,  accord- 
ingly, that  all  Englishmen  should  know  the  truth  on  this 
nauseous  subject,  and  that  the  results  already  achieved  by 
the  agitation  should  be  explicitly  stated.    They  may  be 


summarized  in  the  statement  that  the  ratio  per  mille  of 
admissions  to  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  was  in  1892 
more  than  double  that  of  the  decade  1870-79 — 4T0  per 
mille  in  1892,  as  against  203  per  mille  in  the  earlier  period 
— that  in  1 890  more  than  half  the  entire  army  went  into 
hospital  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  causes  of  this  order, 
and  that  in  1892  27,927  British  soldiers  were  under  treat- 
ment, nearly  15,000  of  them  suffering  from  those  graver 
forms  of  the  malady  which  are  now  recognized  as  dan- 
gerously undermining  the  constitution,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
a  direful  crop  of  remote  diseases,  and,  according  to  a  high 
medical  Indian  authority,  leading,  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
instances,  to  the  invaliding  of  the  sufferer  within  five  years. 
The  full  horror  of  these  appalling  figures  can  be  appreciated 
duly  only  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  experience  of  the 
Calcutta  Garrison  in  1873  has  proved  that,  by  proper  pre- 
cautions, and  without  a  single  authenticated  grievance,  the 
disease  can  be  brought  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  its 
graver  forms  practically  obliterated.  Subsequent  experi- 
ence, unhappily,  has  proved  that  the  removal  of  those  pre- 
cautions, in  deference  to  English  agitation,  results  in  the 
disease  speedily  recovering  its  original  proportions.  No  one 
has  ventured  to  say  that  the  arrangements  in  force  in  India 
were  felt  as  a  grievance  by  the  unfortunate  classes  con- 
cerned. The  agitation  is  a  purely  English  one,  supported 
by  missionaries  and  others  in  India  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  English  agitation.  The  result  is  one  of  which  every 
Englishman  has  good  reason  to  be  heartily  ashamed,  and 
which  it  is  lamentable  that  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  have  the  courage  to  place  in  its  true 
light  before  Parliament  and  the  public. 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 

IT  had  been  prophesied  that  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta 
of  1894  was  going  to  be  a  failure;  that  people  were 
tired  of  their  great  water  picnic ;  that  business  had  been 
bad  and  expenses  heavy ;  in  short,  that  nobody  was  going 
to  Henley  this  year.  It  is  true  that  from  a  racing  point 
of  view  the  diminished  number  of  competitors — there  were 
only  41  entries  as  against  over  50  of  last  year — pointed  to 
a  decrease  of  interest  ;  but  whether  it  was  due  to  the 
glorious  weather,  or  to  social  interests,  or  to  racing  enthu- 
siasm, there  were  undoubtedly  as  large  and  as  brilliant  and 
as  gay  attendances,  especially  on  the  last  day,  as  in  previous 
years. 

On  the  first  day  there  was  a  comparatively  poor  attend- 
ance at  the  Regatta.  This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Match  had  dragged 
on  into  the  third  day,  and,  although  the  Great  Western 
thoughtfully  ran  a  special  to  Henley  at  two  o'clock,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  fashionable  world  would 
patronize  both  these  events  in  one  day.  On  the  second  day 
there  was  a  very  average  crowd  ;  but  it  was  not  till  Friday 
that  Henley  was  at  its  best.  As  early  as  twelve  o'clock  there 
was  a  huge  crowd  of  boats  on  the  water,  and  after  the  first 
race  of  the  day  between  Leander  and  Thames  for  the  Grand 
there  was  a  complete  block  round  the  Umpire's  box,  the 
police  launches  began  to  get  angry,  and  several  "  Canadians  " 
had  narrow  escapes  from  being  crushed.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  the  spectator  on  paddling  down  the  course  was 
the  great  scarcity  of  house-boats.  These  were  very  few  and 
far  between,  their  places  being  mostly  taken  by  moderate- 
sized  steam-launches. 

Of  the  racing  itself  we  cannot  speak  with  unconditional 
praise.  On  the  first  day  there  was  hardly  any  interesting, 
and  certainly  no  sensational,  racing.  There  had  been  a 
great  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  Ryan,  the 
Canadian  sculler,  and  some  even  talked  of  his  beating  the 
holder  of  the  Diamonds.  But  though  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  power  ful  antagonist,  and  gave  Guy  Nickalls  a  hard  race 
to  Fawley  Court,  he  failed  in  staying  power,  and  in  the  end 
was  beaten  easily.  On  the  second  day  matters  wTere  better 
in  this  respect.  Guinness  ran  Guy  Nickalls  hard  in  their 
heat  for  the  Diamonds,  and  was  only  thi^ee-quarters  of 
a  length  to  the  bad  at  the  finish,  after  the  fast  time  of 
9.9  had  been  accomplished.  Trinity  (Oxford)  and  First 
Trinity  (Cambridge)  rowed  a  grand  race.  The  first  named 
dashed  away  at  the  start,  but  had  only  gained  an  advan- 
tage of  half  a  length  at  the  mile  distance.  Here  they 
managed  to  put  on  another  quarter  of  a  length,  but  First 
Trinity  spurted  well,  and  a  sensational  finish  resulted,  then 
rivals  getting  home  just  a  quarter  of  a  length  to  the 
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good.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  race  of  the  day  was 
that  between  Eton  and  Radley.  This  year's  crew  was  the 
best  Eton  has  sent  up  for  many  years,  so  that  their  com- 
caratively  easy  victory  over  Radley  was  no  disgrace  to 
the  latter.  On  Friday  the  first  race  of  the  day,  between 
Leander  and  Thames  for  the  Grand,  produced  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  struggle  of  the  whole  regatta.  Thames,  who 
were  first  in  popular  favour,  got  away  the  more  smartly, 
and  led  by  their  bow  canvas  at  the  top  of  the  Island. 
Then  Leander  spurted,  and  drew  slightly  ahead.  The  boats 
changed  places  at  least  thirteen  times  in  this  ding-dong 
race,  but  Kent  spurted  splendidly  towards  the  finish,  and 
forced  Leander  home  half  a  length  to  the  good.  This  is 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  in  which  Kent  has  stroked 
Leander  to  victory  in  the  Grand.  Another  excellent  race 
was  witnessed  between  Trinity  (Oxford)  and  London  for  the 
Thames  Cup.  London  were  expected  to  win,  as  they  had 
beaten  First  Trinity  (Cambridge)  by  over  a  length  on  the 
previous  day,  while  Trinity  had  only  disposed  of  the  latter 
by  a  quarter  of  a  length.  The  Oxford  crew,  however,  rowed 
splendidly,  and,  gaining  steadily  from  the  start,  left  their 
opponents  a  length  and  three-quarters  behind  at  the  finish. 
Eton  subsequently  scored  a  most  popular  triumph  over  them 
in  the  Ladies',  winning  the  cup  easily  by  three  lengths.  It 
is  only  fair  to  mention  that  Eton  were  quite  fresh,  while 
Trinity  had  already  had  a  gruelling  race  in  the  morning. 
The  final  heat  for  the  Diamonds  between  Guy  and 
V.  Nickalls  was  interesting  as  a  race  between  brothers. 
Unfortunately  one  never  feels  sure  in  such  a  case  whether 
the  race  had  not  been  arranged  beforehand.  As  it  was, 
Guy  showed  himself  considerably  superior  to  his  brother, 
and,  after  having  beaten  him  at  Fawley  by  two  lengths, 
sculled  in  leisurely  three-quarters  of  a  length  ahead.  The 
performance  of  New  College  on  the  last  day  was  dis- 
tinctly disappointing  To  save  themselves  for  the  Visitors' 
Cup,  for  which  they  had,  as  it  turned  out,  merely  to  row 
over,  they  disappointed  both  their  supporters  and  the 
spectators  in  their  race  for  the  Stewards'  against  Thames. 
Pitman  simply  gave  up  after  Fawley,  and  paddled  in  ten 
lengths  behind  Thames. 

Oxford  is  again  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  most 
of  the  honours  of  this  year's  regatta,  Leander — an  Oxford 
crew  with  a  Cambridge  cox — winning  the  Grand,  Trinity 
the  Thames,  and  New  College  the  Visitors' ;  while  Guy 
and  V.  Nickalls  took  the  Silver  Goblets,  and  Guy  Nickalls 
the  Diamonds.  Thames  were  again  successful  this  year. 
They  secured  the  Stewards'  and  Wyfolds,  and  were  left  in 
for  the  final  of  the  Grand,  no  mean  performance  for  a 
metropolitan  crew.  Eton  had  far  and  away  the  best  boat 
in  for  the  Ladies'  Plate  ;  it  was  a  pity  they  did  not  enter 
for  the  Grand  as  well.  They  were  only  nine  seconds 
slower  than  Leander  in  their  comparatively  easy  victory 
over  Radley.  The  Canadians,  of  whom  so  much  had 
been  expected,  failed  to  justify  the  good  opinion  formed 
of  them.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  all  concerned  that 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  scratch  in  their  heat  for 
the  Goblets.  The  Frenchmen,  too,  did  not  come  off  at  all. 
We  hope  that  we  may,  without  giving  offence,  advise  both 
the  Canadian,  Ryan,  and  the  Frenchman,  F.  Boudin,  that 
it  is  inexpedient  in  a  race  to  be  always  looking  round  for 
the  whereabouts  of  an  opponent. 

It  seems  as  if  coxswainless  fours  would  never  learn  to 
steer  a  straight  Henley  course.  We  should  have  thought 
that  a  four  which  could  successfully  negotiate  the  gut  at 
Oxford  could  easily  keep  its  course  over  the  Henley  Reach, 
with  the  "  Temple  "  behind  to  guide  it.  This  year  there 
was  luckily  less  than  the  usual  average  of  fouls.  In  the 
third  heat  of  the  Wyfolds  on  Thursday,  London,  who  were 
leading,  rammed  a  pile  with  such  energy  as  to  bend  it 
almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  thus  left  Balliol  to 
finish  alone.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
Stewards',  Leander  fouled  a  skiff  near  the  start,  and  the 
race  had  to  be  rowed  again  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  threatening  thunder  on  Friday  drove  many  people 
back  to  town  early,  so  that  the  course  was  not  so  animated 
as  usual  in  the  evening.  The  scene,  however,  was  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  witnessed  at  Henley. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  sun  was  setting  in  a  beautiful  haze 
of  red  and  green,  while  to  the  north,  east  and  south  loomed 
heavy  thunderclouds,  from  which  darted  flashes  of  bluest 
lightning  in  almost  continuous  play.  Although  no  rain 
fell,  the  lightning  continued  brilliantly  throughout  the 
evening. 




MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  June  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  are  not  satisfactory,  chiefly 
because  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  month  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  was  1 7,909, 155?.,  a, 
1  decrease  of  as  much  as  876,116;.,  or  over  4^  per  cent.  The 
falling  off  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  metals,  apparel,  and 
miscellaneous  manufactures  is  considerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  coal  was  taken  by  our  foreign  customers, 
especially  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  at  better  prices  than  in 
June  of  last  year.  As  already  said,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  returns  is  chiefly  due  to  the  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
India,  and  China  each  took  more  cotton  piece-goods  than 
twelve  months  ago,  but  the  loss  of  American  custom  was 
greater  than  the  gain  in  all  these  instances.  So  again,  we  sold 
smaller  quantities  of  jute,  linen,  worsted,  and  woollens,  and 
it  is  the  falling  off  in  the  United  States  demand  that  is 
mainly  accountable.  For  the  past  six  months  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
was  106,883,475;.,  being  a  decrease  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  last  year  of  894,465;.,  or  about  f  percent.;  and 
again  it  is  mainly  to  the  United  States  that  is  due  the 
decline  in  our  shipments.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  whole  six  months  only 
slightly  exceeded  that  for  the  single  month  of  June.  In 
some  of  the  previous  months,  in  fact,  there  were  increases ; 
but  the  decline  in  June  has  told  upon  the  whole  period. 
All  through  the  six  months  the  United  States  have  been 
buying  much  smaller  quantities  of  our  goods.  Roughly,  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  falling  off  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  last  year  of  about  five  millions  sterling, 
or  between  40  and  50  per  cent.  Were  it  not  for  this  the 
year  would  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  up  to  the  very  end  of  June,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  exports  to  India.  After  the  Indian  mints  were  closed, 
at  the  end  of  June  last  year,  the  exports  to  India  were 
immensely  increased,  Lancashire  hurrying  cotton  goods  out 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  in  exchange.  The  orders 
placed  in  Lancashire  were  on  such  an  extraordinary  scale 
that  it  would  seem  they  had  not  been  completed  until 
the  end  of  J une  this  year.  The  exports  continued  very 
large  indeed  in  the  early  part  of  the  six  months.  They 
have  been  falling  off  for  some  time  past,  but  even  in 
June  they  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  June  of  last 
year.  Leaving  India  and  the  United  States  out  of  the 
question,  as  under  the  influence  for  the  time  being 
of  altogether  exceptional  causes,  there  is  a  fair  busi- 
ness being  done  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  there  is  a  very  large  business.  We  have 
seen  that  for  the  whole  six  months  the  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  our  exports  was  under  a  million,  while  the 
falling  off  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  alone  was  five 
times  as  much.  The  rest  of  the  world,  therefore,  including 
India,  must  have  taken  considerably  more  of  our  goods 
than  it  took  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  value  of  the 
imports  during  the  month  of  June  was  34,250,033;.,  an  in- 
crease of  as  much  as  2,380,441;.,  or  nearly  7^  per  cent. 
Articles  of  food  and  drink  liable  to  duty,  and  the  raw 
materials  for  textile  manufactures,  show  decreases;  but 
under  all  other  heads  there  are  large  increases.  Articles 
of  food  and  drink  not  liable  to  duty  increased  very 
largely.  For  example,  the  quantity  of  wheat  im- 
ported during  the  month  of  June  exceeded  the  quantity 
in  June  of  last  year  by  about  25^  per  cent.; 
and  yet  the  value  was  about  the  same,  proving  how 
great  has  been  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the 
twelve  months.  The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  of 
wheat  was  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Russia.  For 
the  six  months  the  value  of  the  imports  was  211,031,597;., 
an  increase  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year  of 
13,349,357?.,  or  about  6f  per  cent.  For  the  six  months 
there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  raw  materials  for  textile 
manufactures — more  than  6  millions,  in  fact,  or  almost 
one-sixth.  There  is  a  large  increase,  likewise,  in  the  raw 
materials  for  sundry  industries — nearly  2^  millions.  Articles 
of  food  and  drink  duty  free  show  an  increase  of  over  2^ 
millions  ;  and  living  animals  for  food  of  over1  a  million  and 
three-quarters.  Evidently  the  exceedingly  low  prices  have 
induced  merchants  to  buy  immense  quantities  from  abroad  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  of  the  newer 
countries — North  and   South  America,   the  Australian 
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Colonies,  and  so  on — have  compelled  them  to  sell  to  us  at 
any  prices  they  could  get. 

The  strikes  in  America  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  have  intensified  the  distrust  that  has  pre- 
vailed so  long,  and  consequently  the  public  is  refusing  to 
invest  in  almost  all  new  issues.  The  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Extension  was  hardly  applied  for  by  the  public  at 
all.  It  is  stated  that  the  underwriters  have  been  allotted 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  applied  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Lacon's  Debenture  stock  and 
Barker  &  Co.'s  Debentures  have  been  largely  applied  for. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  in 
the  case  of  the  Sheffield  Extension,  a  syndicate  has  been 
formed  to  underwrite  the  whole  of  the  2  millions  of  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  shares  to  be  issued.  The  most  favourable 
announcement,  however,  of  the  week  has  been  on  the  part 
of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  repay,  with  interest  accrued,  all 
Deferred  deposit  receipts  issued  in  London  which 
mature  on  or  before  August  31st,  1S99.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  when  this  bank  was  reconstructed  last 
year,  it  was  arranged  that  the  deposits  must  be  left 
with  it  for  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  the  date  at  which  they  would 
originally  have  matured.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Bank  is  now  in  a  position  to  pay  all  deposits  maturing  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  bank,  it  may  be  added,  was 
always  well  managed,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Australian  banks,  and  its  failure  took 
every  one  by  surprise. 

The  India  Council  has  been  again  successful  in  the  sale 
of  its  drafts  this  week.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  is.  o§JcZ.  per  rupee 
for  bills,  and  is.  o^d.  per  rupee  for  transfers.  Subsequently 
it  sold  50  lakhs  by  special  contract.  The  applications  were 
very  large,  but  the  prices  obtained  were  lower  than  for 
some  time  past.  No  doubt  the  conversion  of  the  1842-3 
Kupee-paper  has  depressed  exchange.  It  is  anticipated 
that  some  of  the  holders  will  sell  in  India,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  sending  back  of  Rupee-paper  will  compete  as  a 
means  of  remittance  with  the  Council's  drafts.  Business  in 
India  is  exceedingly  quiet,  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  money.  The  silver  market  is  somewhat  weaker  at  about 
285^.  per  oz. 

The  strikes  in  America  have  made  a  very  great  impres- 
sion all  over  Europe,  and  the  public  is  holding  absolutely 
aloof.  For  some  little  time  past  speculative  operators  have 
been  arguing  that  the  fall  in  American  securities  had  been 
carried  too  far,  and,  consequently,  they  had  been  buying  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  on  favourable 
terms  to  the  public  by-and-bye.  The  strikes  have  caused 
a  further  fall  in  prices,  and  many  of  the  operators  are  in 
consequence  seriously  embarrassed.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  much  recovery  for  some  time,  since  it  is  in- 
evitable that  so  complete  a  dislocation  of  business  must  add 
to  the  depression  in  trade.  There  are  fears,  too,  that  the 
Tariff  Bill  cannot  be  carried  through  Congress.  Conference 
Committees  are  sitting,  and  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  bring  about  an  arrangement ;  but  it  is  felt  that 
any  great  change  in  the  Bill  just  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  lead  to  its  rejection  by  that  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  House  insist  that  the 
duties  on  sugar  must  be  either  entirely  got  rid  of  or 
greatly  reduced.  The  Representatives  from  Louisiana  and 
other  Southern  States  are  opposed  to  this ;  and  the  opinion 
is  very  general,  apparently,  in  the  United  States  that  no 
agreement  can  be  come  to,  and  that  the  Bill  consequently 
cannot  be  passed  this  year.  There  is  no  change  to  report 
in  Argentina,  where  there  is  exceedingly  great  depression ; 
and  it  now  appears  clear  that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  an 
early  recovery  will  be  disappointed.  In  spite  of  the 
announcement  by  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of 
Sydney  that  it  is  prejmred  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  its 
deposits,  there  are  grave  fears  that  other  reconstructed 
banks  will  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  reconstruc- 
tion. There  is  a  very  strong  desire  that  some  of  these 
banks  should  wind  up,  and  that  others  should  amalgamate  ; 
for  the  feeling  is  very  general  that  there  are  too  many 
banks,  and  that  their  competition  prevents  the  weaker  from 
recovering  confidence.  The  Italian  Government  has  been 
defeated  on  an  important  part  of  its  financial  scheme,  which 
increases  the  fear  that  no  settlement  can  j  ust  now  be  arrived 
at.  It  is  also  apprehended  that  the  Senate  may  refuse  to 
agree  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  Italian  Rentes. 


The  difficulties  of  Spain  are  as  great  as  ever.  Altogether, 
then,  the  public  is  just  now  in  a  very  anxious  temper,  and 
the  stock  markets  in  consequence  are  weak  and  inclined  to 
alarm.  Probably  the  fears  are  much  exaggerated,  and  it 
looks  as  if,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  the  fall  in  prices  has 
been  carried  too  far.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  doubtless, 
wise  on  the  part  of  the  investing  public  to  keep  aloof  from 
markets  just  now.  Nobody  knows  what  may  happen  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  crisis  in  the  United  States  is  far  from 
being  over  ;  it  is  probable  even  that  it  will  become  worse. 
The  exports  of  gold  are  likely  to  be  resumed  on  a  large 
scale ;  the  Treasury  reserve  is  dangerously  small ;  and  the 
temper  of  the  working  classes  is  undoubtedly  threatening. 
It  is  prudent,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  exer- 
cise great  caution. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  101  \  l,  being  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  The  Two  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  ioo|,  a  rise  of  \.  Rupee-paper 
closed  at  55,  a  fall  of  \;  and  New  Zealand  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  ioo\,  also  a  fall  of  -Jr.  Caledonian  Un- 
divided closed  at  127^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2^ ;  and  London 
and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  170,  a  rise  of  1.  But  in 
almost  all  other  cases  Home  Railway  stocks  are  lower. 
Thus  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  155,  a  fall  of  2§ ; 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  closed  at  85^,  a  fall  of  1 ; 
District  closed  at  29^,  a  fall  of  1^;  Great  Eastern  closed 
at  7  7 1,  also  a  fall  of  1^;  Midland  closed  at  158^,  a  fall  of 
1 ;  London  and  South- Western  Ordinary  closed  at  191,  also 
a  fall  of  1  ;  North -Western  closed  at  171^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  and 
Great  Western  closed  at  164,  also  a  fall  of  f .  The  American 
market  naturally  is  decidedly  lower.  Taking  first  the  more 
speculative  bonds,  we  find  that  Denver  Fours  closed  on 
Thursday  at  725,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  \;  Atchison  Fours  closed  at  77,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and 
Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  74^,  a  fall  of  as  much 
as  5.  Coming  next  to  the  shares  which  sometimes  pay 
dividends  and  sometimes  do  not,  Milwaukee  closed  at  60J, 
a  fall  of  ig  ;  and  coming,  in  the  last  place,  to  safe  dividend- 
paying  shares,  Lake  Shore  closed  at  131,  a  fall  of  1.  In 
the  foreign  market  Italian  closed  at  76^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  Chilian 
Fives  closed  at  92^,  a  fall  of  \\;  and  Greeks  of  '84  closed 
at  29,  a  fall  of  2. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  the  most  important  of  the 
Society's  three  exhibitions,  proved,  on  the  whole,  both 
large  and  excellent.  Probably  to  some  visitors  the  exhi- 
bition was  finer  than  was  expected,  considering  the  trials 
of  an  unusually  trying  season.  But  the  date  selected  for 
the  show  was,  it  happened,  particularly  fortunate.  The 
roses  had,  happily,  sufficient  time  to  recover  health  and 
vigour  after  the  serious  and  prolonged  check  to  vegetation 
caused  by  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  of  May,  the  effects 
of  which  were  the  more  severe  owing  to  the  genial  and 
forcing  weather  in  April.  The  right  weather,  in  fact,  came 
at  the  right  time,  the  three  weeks  previous  to  the  exhibition 
producing  the  requisite  warmth  and  moisture,  and  freedom 
from  high  winds,  without  any  of  those  brief  yet  troublesome 
interludes  of  cold  that  so  frequently  annoy  the  open-air  grower. 
As  is  usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  roses  made  a  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  appearance,  and  were  arranged  with 
admirable  effect.  The  separation  this  year  of  the  amateur 
class  from  the  professional — the  one  division  being  shown 
to  the  south  of  the  central  transept,  and  the  other  to  the 
north — was  a  distinct  gain  to  visitors,  and  should  be  ob- 
served on  future  occasions.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
competition  in  the  many  classes  open  to  cultivators  was 
exceedingly  keen,  though  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
not  so  fully  represented  as  in  some  past  exhibitions. 
There  were  roses,  it  is  true,  from  Scotland,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  in  County  Down,  showed  a 
most  interesting  and  successful  collection  of  roses  in 
various  classes.  From  Bedale,  too,  Messrs.  Harkness 
proved,  once  more,  how  excellent  the  cultivation  of  the  rose 
may  be  in  the  North  of  England.  But  it  was  from  the 
Eastern  and  Home  counties  that  the  bulk  of  the  victor  ious 
cultivators  hailed.  Among  the  amateurs,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  of  Harkstead,  near  Ipswich,  was  even  more 
conspicuous  as  a  prize-winner  than  he  is  wont  to  be.  His 
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numerous  first-prize  successes  were  all  incontestably  of  the 
first  order.  In  the  Tea  or  Noisette  classes,  for  example,  of 
eighteen  kinds  in  one  instance,  and  of  twelve  in  another, 
Mr.  Berners  held  his  own  easily,  his  roses  being  of  unsur- 
passed quality,  as  selections,  and  of  remarkable  equality  in 
the  individual  specimens. 

The  like  standard  of  excellence  characterized  the  splendid 
collection  of  twenty-four  H.P.s,  with  which  Mr.  Berners 
took  another  first  prize.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  of 
Sproughton,  near  Ipswich,  was  successful  with  a  choice  col- 
lection of  twelve  Teas,  and  took  a  silver  medal  for  a  flawless 
show  of  "  Souvenir  d'Elise."  In  the  class  for  six  new 
roses,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  of  Havering- atte- Bower, 
gained  a  first  prize,  all  of  his  six  examples  being  notable, 
and,  as  new  roses  go,  attractive.  Nothing  finer  in  the  way 
of  a  collection  of  any  one  variety  was  shown  than  the  nine 
noble  specimens  of  "  Merveille  de  Lyon,"  for  which  Mr. 
Berners  was  awarded  a  first  prize.  The  variation  in  colour 
of  this  exquisite  rose  was  strikingly  perceptible  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  is  permitted  to  figure  in  competitions  of 
the  white  rose,  and  occasionally  it  is  white,  or  nearly  white, 
though  frequently  its  flush  of  colour  is  decided.  Another  very 
fine  example  of  the  "  one  rose  "  classes  was  the  half  a  dozen 
blooms  of  "  Madame  Hoste,"  with  which  Mr.  Orpen,  of 
West  Bergholt,  Essex,  won  a  first  prize.  This  exhibition 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Tea  roses  was  altogether 
impeccable.  Mr.  Orpen  also  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
eighteen  distinct  "  Garden "  roses,  and  little  inferior  was 
Mr.  Cuthell's  collection  of  the  same  elegant  and  attractive 
single  or  semi- double  kinds,  in  which  the  pretty 
Austrian  briers,  "  yellow "  and  "  copper,"  were  to  be 
found,  to  the  gratification  of  lovers  of  old  garden  flowers. 
With  regard  to  the  growing  of  Tea  roses  in  the  open,  there 
are  still  many  persons  not  fully  aware  of  the  hardiness  of 
these  roses.  They  think  there  is  something  of  hardihood 
in  the  venture.  Much  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the 
prizes  offered  for  roses  "  grown  within  six  miles  of  Charing 
Cross."  Mr.  Rivers  Langton,  of  Hendon,  thoroughly  merited 
the  first  prize  he  took  for  six  Teas,  or  Noisettes,  in  this 
competition.  The  Society  does  well  in  this  way  of  encou- 
raging the  culture  of  the  rose.  Six  miles,  we  would  observe, 
is  a  better  radius,  as  a  test  of  skill  among  London  growers, 
than  "  twelve  miles,"  the  limit  to  which  growers  were 
restricted  in  another  competition. 

In  the  professional  classes,  Mr.  Mattock,  of  Eeadington ; 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester  ;  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt ; 
Messrs.  Prior,  of  Colchester ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  New- 
townards  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester ;  Messrs.  Burch,  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  were  among  the 
most  successful  exhibitors.  Of  the  new  roses  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  the  hybrid  Tea  "  Clara  Watson "  is  especially 
attractive,  excellent  in  form  and  texture.  The  new  seedling 
"Alister  Stella  Gray,"  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  of 
Newbridge,  near  Bath,  is  extremely  pretty  and  thoroughly 
distinct.  In  the  various  "  colour  "  competitions  Mr.  Prince 
took  a  first  prize  for  the  beautiful  "  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,"  as  a  white  rose,  though  white  it  is  not  as  "  The 
Bride "  is  white,  which  also  appeared  in  this  class.  Mr. 
Mattock's  first  prize  for  a  yellow  rose  was  won  with  "Jean 
Ducher,"  a  magnificent  set  of  twelve  ;  and  a  second  prize 
was  gained  by  the  same  grower  for  "  Marie  van  Houtte," 
which  is  a  truer  yellow,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  any  of 
the  qualities  of  a  Tea  rose.  The  first  prize  for  "  any 
light  "  rose  was  won,  however,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  dispute,  by  Mr.  F.  Cant's  twelve  specimens  of 
"  Mrs.  John  Laing,"  a  genuine  "  rosy"  rose,  and  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  H.P.s.  Roses  so  various  in  hue  as  "  La 
France,"  "  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,"  "  Her  Majesty,"  and 
"  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  "  figured  in  this  contest  of  light 
roses.  A  good  selection  of  "  Earl  Dufferin  "  gained  the  first 
place  in  the  fight  for  "  dark  crimson  "  flowers  for  Messrs. 
Burch,  but  the  show  was  not  a  keen  one,  and  none  of  the 
darkest  roses  grown  appeared  in  it.  The  unapproachable 
"  Marechal  Niel "  made  a  splendid  show  in  Messrs.  Prior's 
first-prize  collection.  Roses  may  come  and  roses  may 
go,  but  this  magnificent  triumph  of  Pradel's  raising  re- 
mains unsurpassed.  Of  novelties  that  are  yet  "  antique," 
as  other  old-fashioned  flowers  are,  there  were  shown  by 
Lord  Penzance  certain  "  Old  Gallic "  roses,  with  other 
"  single "  roses  or  semi-single,  curious  and  interesting  in 
several  respects.  We  may  mention  that  Lord  Penzance's 
beautiful  hybrids  of  sweet  briers,  sweet  of  scent  in  leaf, 
stem,  and  flower,  perfectly  hardy  and  of  great  vigour, 


will  be  offered  to  rose-growers  by  Messrs.  Keynes  it  Co.,  of 
Salisbury,  during  the  approaching  autumn.  As  with  other 
briers,  and  Jiosa  rugosa  and  the  like,  the  handsome  fruitage 
of  these  hybrids  is  one  of  their  many  charms. 


CHESS  NOTES. 

THE  Chess  champion  has,  of  course,  accepted  Steinitz's 
challenge  to  a  return  match,  to  be  played  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  match 
recently  concluded.  Lasker  has  waived  his  claim  to  be 
met  on  his  own  ground,  and  has  proposed  that  the  first 
stage  shall  be  played  at  Montreal,  and  the  final  stage  at 
New  York.  Meanwhile  the  champion  is  returning  to 
Europe,  and,  after  a  visit  to  his  countrymen  in  Berlin,  in- 
tends to  meet  all  comers  in  London  during  the  autumn. 
He  will  not  make  any  engagement  to  play  for  the  champion- 
ship until  he  has  met  Steinitz  again  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
he  will  take  part  in  the  Leipsic  Tournament,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  September. 

The  end-game  printed  on  June  30  was  the  finish  of  a 
Ruy  Lopez,  played  in  1886  by  the  late  Captain  Mackenzie, 
in  a  match  with  Mr.  Burn.    The  diagram  represents  the 

WHITE  TO  PLAY  AND  WIN. 


Black — 11  Pieces. 


White— 12  Pieces. 


position  after  Black's  forty-second  move.  Both  sides  had 
been  vigorously  attacking,  and  Black  had  just  lost  the 
exchange  and  a  pawn.  Evidently  White  had  a  won-game, 
and  could  wind  up  as  he  liked  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated a  mate  in  seven,  and,  therefore,  no  other  finish, 
however  pretty,  would  have  been  good  chess.  White 
checks  on  bishop's  seventh;  and  bishop  takes.  As  it 
happens,  Black  could  have  delayed  the  mate  by  playing 
king  to  bishop's  square,  and  abandoning  his  queen.  2. 
Rook  checks  and  bishop  covers ;  for,  if  bishop  takes,  ths 
mate  is  in  six  instead  of  seven.  3.  Rook  takes  bishop, 
and  king  takes  rook ;  for,  if  king  moves  to  knight's 
second,  queen  mates.  4.  Queen  checks  on  rook's  eighth, 
and  bishop  must  cover.  White,  who  has  now  sacrificed  a 
rook,  has  a  choice  between  two  mates  in  three ;  he  may 
take  the  pawn  with  a  check,  or,  as  Mackenzie  played  it, 
5.  Queen  checks  on  rook's  sixth,  and  king  must  move  to 
bishop's  second.  6.  Queen  checks  on  knight's  sixth  ;  and 
rook  mates  on  the  next  move.  Observe,  by  the  way,  what 
distinguishes  the  end-game  from  a  problem.  White  checks 
on  the  first  move  ;  there  is  a  series  of  forced  moves  for 
Black,  with  scarcely  any  freedom  of  action  leading  to  varia- 
tions ;  and  on  the  fifth  move  White  has  a  dual  mate  in 
three,  occurring  fortuitously.  There  are  also  sundry  super- 
fluous pieces,  but  to  sweep  them  away  would  not  convert 
the  position  into  a  problem.  (Solutions,  in  the  order  re- 
ceived, from  Broad  Oak,  C.  T.  S.,  A.  C.  W.,  Westdel,  and 
others.) 

The  problem-solver  who  is  wont  to  flit  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  and  amuse  himself  for  at  least  five  minutes  over 
every  diagram  that  he  comes  across,  will  have  noticed  a 
three-mover  last  week  by  an  expert  composer  to  whom  we 
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owe  many  fine  positions  and  ideas.  It  is  reproduced  here 
mainly  because  of  its  good  qualities ;  and  after  that  ad- 
mission we  are  fairly  entitled  to  ask  M.  Desanges  what  he 
thinks  would  be  the  odds,  in  playing  a  game  of  chess, 
against  such  an  arrangement  of  pieces  as  this,  with  the 
White  king's  pawn  unmoved  from  the  beginning,  and  two 
of  Black's  pawns  on  the  rook's  file,  one  of  -which  must  have 
taken  at  least  three  pieces  in  succession  in  order  to  get 

Black — 7  Pieces. 


there  1  Of  course  we  can  conceive  either  of  these  unnatural 
things;  but  the  two  together  are  far  in  excess  of  proba- 
bility, and  a  capital  problem  is  marred  by  a  blemish  not 
altogether  essential  to  the  plot.  The  solution  is  a  little 
difficult,  or  at  any  rate  complex.  The  key-move  is  knight 
to  bishop's  second ;  but  we  will  not  further  poach  upon  a 
neighbour's  preserves. 

It  often  happens  that  an  elaborately  constructed  problem 
teases  the  solver  with  two  or  three  plausible  alternatives 
for  the  first  move,  which  may  indicate  that  the  proposer 
had  been  experimenting  with  a  different  idea  before  he 
finally  satisfied  himself.  Occasionally  part  of  the  theme  of 
a  problem  can  be  adapted  to  such  an  alternative  key-move, 
as  in  the  diagram  last  printed  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  this  particular  lock  cannot  be  picked  in  any 
burglarious  fashion. 

Here  is  another  problem  which,  though  not  quite  un- 
objectionable in  point  of  arrangement,  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion as  it  stands.    For  a  two-mover  it  is  rather  difficult ; 


A  MATE  IN  TWO. 
Black — 6  Pieces. 


White — 7  Pieces, 
but  the  position  of  the  king's  pawn  is  bad,  there  is  a  trifling 
waste  of  material,  and  the  rcok  has  had  to  exercise  much 
craft  in  order  to  occupy  his  uninteresting  niche.  The  solu- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  composer,  may  be  reserved  for  a 
fortnight. 


OPERA. 

ANOTHER  production  and  a  revival  to  register'  at 
Covent  Garden  since  our  last  chronicle.  Faithful  to 
the  promise  given,  and  noticed  here  at  the  time  (November 
last),  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  produced  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen's 
Signa  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  revival  of  M.  Bem- 
berg's  Elaine — a  treat  we  did  not  quite  bargain  for- — took 
place. 

As  to  Signa,  the  work  having  been  carefully  discussed 
and  praised  in  these  columns  on  its  production  at  Milan, 
we  may  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  another  analytical 
notice  ;  all  the  more,  as  the  several  modifications  introduced 
in  the  score  since  might  lead  to  modifications  in  the  opinion 
expressed  before.    Limiting  our  task  to  the  consideration 
of  the  performance  pure  and  simple,  we  find  that,  if  in  point 
of  staging  and  scenery  the  Covent  Garden  version  has  proved 
infinitely  superior  to  its  Italian  prototype,  then  the  Dal 
Verme  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  compare  most 
favourably  with  their  Covent  Garden  colleagues.    An  ex- 
ception must  be  made    at   once    in   favour   of  Signor 
Ancona,   who  sang  Bruno's   music   admirably ;   but  the 
rest,  chorus  and  orchestra  included,  have  done  good  service 
to  the  composer's  cause.     For  the  orchestra  Mr.  Cowen 
himself  is  responsible ;  he  was  at   the  conductor's  desk,, 
and,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  he  failed  to  emphasize 
the  many  fine   points   which    his  score  contains.  The 
whole   thing  was  metronomically  correct,  every  quaver 
was  properly    dotted  and  the  crotchets  carefully  rung 
out — but  the  monotony  of  it  !    The  "  Neapolitan  fete  "  in 
the  last  act  went  off  like  a  brilliant  firework  at  Milan; 
who  noticed  this  page  at  Covent  Garden?    And  so  page 
after  page  the  music  went  on,  et  I' ennui  montait  toujours. 
The    first    condition    to    secure    an    orchestral  inter- 
pretation worthy  of  Mr.   Cowen's  music  is  to  get  the 
composer  away  from  the  conductor's  desk.    The  next  step 
should  be  to  secure  a  singer  who  can  sing  the  exacting  tenor 
music  of  Signa.    Mr.  Ben  Davies,  despite  the  charm  of  his 
voice,  cannot.    The  part  is  altogether  too  highly  pitched,, 
and  calculated  for  a  singer  who,  so  to  say,  "  a  de  sib  plein 
les  poches,"  and  our  favourite  Welsh  tenor  has  little  in 
his  pocket  beyond  a  g  natural.    The  best  advice  of  all 
would  be  not  to  bring  Mr.  Cowen's  opera  in  too  close  a 
contact  with  modern  works.    Despite  its  many  beauties^ 
the  music  of  Signa,  and  the  cut  of  the  whole  thing,  seem 
terribly  antiquated  side  by  side  with  the  Navarraise  or  the 
Attaque  &u>  Moulin;  and  as  the  plot  is  reduced  now  to  a 
story  about  nothing,  the  intense  dramatic  interest  alone  of 
the  other  works  is  sufficient  to  kill  at  once  an  opera 
in  which  such  interest  does  not  exist.    As  to  Elaine,. 
this,  too,  was  qualified   here  at   the  time  of  its  first 
production  as  an  amiable  amateurish  effort,  and,  though 
reduced  almost  by  one  third,  the  work  remains  what  it  was. 
The  pages  which  have  been  eliminated  will  serve  probably 
for  the  perpetration  of  another  opera — at  least,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not.     Has  not  a  soprano  solo 
assigned  originally  to  Elaine  been  transferred  now  bodily 
almost  to  the  tenor  voice  and  given  to  Lancelot  1  Likewise- 
the  omitted  air  of  the  Queen  might  be  given  on  another 
occasion  to  a  bass  voice,  the  tournament  set  with  its  sempi- 
ternal trumpet  call  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  arrival 
of  a  postchaise,  and  so  on,  and  it  will  not  matter  a  straw. 
Nor  does  it  much  matter  whether  operas  like  Elaine  are 
written  at  all  or  not ;  where  our  concern  begins  is  when  we 
pause  to  reflect,  why  we  should  have  had  this  revival  presented 
to  us  at  all.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  done  such  splendid  work 
this  season,  and  we  owe  so  much  to  his  indefatigable  energy, 
that  our  faith  in  him  remains  unshaken,  and  we  exonerate 
him  from  all  blame.    Our  quarrel  is  with  Mmes.  Melbaand 
Olitzka  and  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  lleszke,  Albers,  and 
Plan  con.    To  think  that  we  have  to  put  up  with  a  third- 
rate  provincial  German  opera  company  at  Drury  Lane 
because  the  very  artists  who  could  give  us,  say,  Freischutz 
or  Walkiire  prefer  to  sing  silly  amateurish  works  at  Covent 
Garden  !  Manon,  Falstajf,  Navarraise,  V Attaque  die  Moulin, 
Fidel io,  Freischutz,  and  Elaine!     S'elever  si  haul  pout 
retomber  si  bas  1    The  talent  of  such  artists  as  Mme.  Melba 
and  the  MM.  de  Reszke  will  ever  provoke  our  admira- 
tion, but  they  will  forfeit  our  esteem  if,  instead  of  showing 
due  reverence  to  all  that  lyric  art  holds  imperishable,  they 
will   waste   their   time   in   patronizing   private  musical 
accomplishments.    They   have   done   it   once — that  was 
quite  enough  ;  would  it  not  have  been  to  better  purpose 
to  revive  Goring  Thomas's  Esmeralda  ? 


White — 9  Pieces. 
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Of  the  recent  debuts  we  will  single  out  that  of  Miss 
<    Florence  Monteith   as  Micaela  in  Carmen   for  especial 
j    praise ;  the  gifted  lady  looked  sweetly  pretty  in  the  simple 
!,   garb  of  Don  Jose's  sweetheart,  and  sang  delightfully.  Mme. 
Calve  was  the  Carmen  of  the  occasion,  and  M.  Alvarez, 
Don  Jose — two  powerful  competitors  for  public  favour,  s'il 
1  en  filt,  in  the  case  of  a  debutante ;  but  the  very  fire  and 
"go"  of  Mme.  Calve  and  M.  Alvarez  have  served  as  a 
set  off  to  the  refined  delivery  of  Miss  Monteith,  and 
the  duet  of  the  second  act  and  Micae'la's  aria   in  the 
third  have  been  received  with  sincere  signs  of  approval. 
Of  the  doings  of  the  German  Opera  we  shall  speak  when 
i   the  series  of  performances  come  to  an  end. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  missed  Mme.  Patti's 
last  concert,  mostly,  however,  on  account  of  some  extra- 
ordinary things  reported  to  have  happened  at  the  enter- 
tainment ;  but  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  report 
verbatim  : — "  On  this  occasion  she  [Mme.  Patti]  interpreted 
Elizabeth's  Prayer  from  Tannhduser  with  remarkable  effect, 
1  vocalizing  the  air  as  in  all  probability  it  has  never  been 
vocalized  before."  The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  accept  both 
the  statement  and  the  inference ;  but — was  Mme.  Patti  her- 
self aware  of  this  extraordinary  feat  attributed  to  her 
interpretation  1  Did  she  really  vocalize  1  On  turning  to 
the  score  of  Tannhduser  we  cannot  discover  a  single  pre- 
text for  such  a  display  of  vocal  agility — not  one  single 
vocalize ;  and  what  the  reporter  meant  was  probably 
"  singing,"  not  "  vocalizing."  Vocalization  is  singing,  but 
singing  is  not  vocalization — only  one  has  to  know  it. 

But  some  people  seem  to  have  lost  the  little  common 
sense  they  possessed  over  this  occasion  ;  for  here  is  another 
enthusiast  seeing  in  the  fact  that  Mme.  Patti  sang  two 
Wagnerian  excerpts  in  thirty-five  years  a  clear  indication 
of  Bayreuth  looming  in  the  distance  for  the  next  artistic 
venture  of  the  "illustrious  prima  donna."  Of  course,  after 
Gabriella  nothing  less  than  Gdtterddmmeruvg  or  Parsifal 
xs  imaginable.    And  what  next  % 


ME.  REYNOLDS'S  DISCIPLE. 

THE  "Journal  of  Universal  Information"  is  a  high- 
sounding  name,  but  it  is  the  name  of  a  small  thing. 
Number  27,  which  bears  the  date  of  last  Saturday,  and  a 
■copy  of  which  now  lies  before  us,  is  type-written  on  both 
sides  of  a  single  half-sheet  of  buff  foolscap  paper.    It  bears 
no  name  of  a  printer — perhaps  because  it  has  no  printer — or 
of  publisher,  and  in  the  top  right-hand  corner,  where  the 
price  of  newspapers  is  generally  printed,  it  is  inscribed 
"Gratis."    About  half  of  it  consists  of  miscellaneous  news, 
contained  in  some   fifteen    short   paragraphs — of  which 
the   longest  is  quoted   from   somewhere   else — such  as 
that  the   opening   of  the  Tower  Bridge  was  "  a  grand 
affair,"  that   the  District  and  Parish  Councils  Observer 
contains  "  a  capital  article  "  about  the  State  purchase  of 
railways,  and  that  the  Epicure  reports  an  alarming  mor- 
tality among  turtles  while  being  shipped  to  (or  from) 
Jamaica.    The  other  and  more  exciting  half  consists  of  an 
enumeration  of  "  a  few  of  the  many  proposed  reforms  "  that 
may  be  effected  in  the  twentieth  century.    The  anonymous 
editor  of  the  "  J.  U.  I."  declares  himself  to  be  "  a  humble 
follower"  of  "  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Notting  Hill,  now  30  years 
old,"  whose  "ideal"  is  "no  currency  at  all."    So  it  may 
be  that  some  or  all  of  the  reforms  mentioned  owe  their 
proposal  to  that  eminent  person. 

The  reform  first  proposed  is  proposed  in  these  words  :  

"  Snuff  will  be  unknown,  while  tobacco  will  only  be  used  by 
some  of  the  old  fogies  of  the  nineteenth,  and  which  will  die 
out  with  them."  It  is  clear  that  the  implied  substantive  of 
nineteenth  is  not  regiment,  but  century  ;  but  who  or  what 
are  the  subjects  of  that  unrivalled  "  and  which  "  1  A  large 
proportion  of  the  reforms  concern  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  one  of  them  is  that  "  All  children  will  be  taught 
to  use  the  left  hand  as  much  as  the  right,  and  a  useless  limb 
hanging  by  our  side,  as  now,  will  be  unknown."  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  Notting  Hill,  may  be  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
himself,  dressing  himself,  batting,  swimming,,  playino-  his 
fiddle,  and  so  on,  with  his  right  hand  only,  but  he  is  only 
thirty,  and  seeing  that  he  will  be  thirty-five  before  this  cen- 
tury closes,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  redeem  his  left 
hand  from  absolute  uselessness,  even  without  the  advantage 
of  a  twentieth-century  education.  By  dint  of  gymnastic 
training,  "  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to  use  their  legs  as 
much  as  their  arms  if  necessary  " — from  this  we  infeAhat 


the  boys  and  girls  of  Notting  Hill  stand,  walk,  and  run 
with  the  right  leg  only,  and  not  much  with  that — "  and 
their  toes  as  much  as  their  fingers,  for  if  nature  had  in- 
tended them  [the  boys  and  girls  ?]  to  be  incased  in  shape- 
less boots  and  shoes,  the  foot  would  not  have  had  five  toes." 
This  is  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  a  very  old  argument,  but 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  both  inside  and  out,  of  which  it  entirely  fails  to 
give  any  explanation  at  all.    It  is,  in  this  instance,  also 
open  to  the  objections  (1)  that  if  nature  had  meant  toes  to 
be  "  used  as  much  as  "  fingers,  it  would  have  made  them  as 
long  as  fingers;  and  (2)  that  if  it  had  it  would  have  con- 
siderably impaired  their  value  as  things  to  use  in  walking. 
Several  of  the  proposed  reforms  affect  dress.    "  Long  skirts 
will  be  abolished,  and  ultimately  skirts  altogether."    "  Top 
or  dress  hats  will  follow  the  skirts."    This  last  is  enig- 
matic, but  we  take  it  to  mean  that  tall  hats  will  be 
abolished,   and   ultimately   hats   altogether.     No  doubt 
some   skulls    are    fairly    thick,    but    we    have  never 
been    able    to    see    why   the   human   head   should  be 
expected    to    brave    all    weathers    unprotected  any 
more  than  other  parts  of  the  body.    As  to  the  skirts, 
one  would  like  to  know  both  why  they  are  to  be  indulged 
with  gradual  extinction,  and  what,  if  anything,  is  to  replace 
them.    "  Gloves  will  be  worn  as  they  were  intended  [by 
nature  ?]  to  keep  the  hands  warm ;  and  not  as  now,"  to  keep 
them  clean.     That  is  the  meaning,  but  the  "  J.  U.  I." 
discreetly  phrases  it  "in  hot  weather  and  in  heated  ball- 
rooms and  theatres."    One  more  particularly  cheering  para- 
graph must   be  reproduced  : — "  Fashionable  doctors  will 
become  extinct.    Companies  will  be  established  everywhere 
to  keep  you  in  health  or  attend  to  you  if  sick."    Truly  the 
faith  of  some  Britons  in  a  "  company  "  as  a  thing  which 
works  of  itself,  and  may  be  trusted  absolutely,  is  almost 
pathetic. 

Of  course,  in  one  aspect,  all  this  is  foolish  enough — 
"  very  gay,  very  foolish  indeed  " — but  in  another  way  it  is 
interesting,  because  it  exhibits  the  curious  form  of  im- 
patience with  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  a  petulant 
belief  that  they  "  do  not  suit,"  and  "  can  be  altered,"  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  great  numbers  of  ignorant  or  silly 
people  at  the  present  day.  "  How  absurd  not  to  be  able 
to  use  our  feet  as  hands  !  Let  us  leave  off  boots  !  "  "  Why 
should  women  wear  skirts,  which  are  subject  to  various 
kinds  of  inconvenience  1  Let  us  sweep  them  away  !  "  So 
speaks  the  modern  Radical,  without  stopping  to  consider  that 
the  main  uses  of  feet  are  standing  and  walking,  which  can  be 
done  much  better  in  boots,  or  that  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  fashion  women  in  such  a  form  that  a  dress  with  a 
skirt  combines  convenience  and  grace  far  more  effectively 
than  any  other.  We  had  almost  hoped  that  Mr.  Reynolds's 
disciple  was  the  Radical  for  whom  we  have  long  waited, 
who  will  seriously  insist  that  real  equality  between  the 
sexes  shall  be  introduced  by  men  taking  their  turn  equally 
with  women  in  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  That 
such  persons  exist  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  we  shall 
some  day  catch  one  alive  and  in  print  is  not  only  our 
constant  hope  but  our  invincible  faith. 


DRAMA — BECKET  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

THE  attractions  of  the  revived  Faust  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  sufficient  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  so  far  as  the  present  season  is  concerned  ;  but  Mr. 
Irving  has  generously  recognized  that  the  success  of  Poet 
and  artists  in  Becket  calls  for  a  repetition,  if  even  for  a 
few  nights  only,  of  Lord  Tennyson's  majestic  drama.  On 
Monday  night,  therefore,  Mr.  Irving  resumed  his  pathetic 
and  enthralling  impersonation  of  the  great  Chancellor- 
Archbishop.  Remembering,  as  we  do,  the  performance 
of  the  22  nd  July  last  year,  which  seemed  perfect  in  pathos, 
passion,  and  elocution,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  any 
improvement  on  the  same  lines  could  be  attained.  Yet  in 
the  more  delicate  matters  of  light  and  shade  and  subtlety 
of  expression  the  present  rendering  is  improved  in  all  three 
points.  In  the  passion  of  resentment  at  the  Royal  invasion 
of  the  prelate's  rights  and  in  its  lofty  dignit}"  and  bold  impe- 
tuosity it  is  more  than  ever  fine.  The  merciful  tenderness 
of  the  scene  in  the  bovver  is  more  touching,  more  suggestive  of 
the  pity  blending  with  unwilling  reproof  of  a  human  appre- 
ciation of  the  sin  and  its  palliations,  than  was  apparent  before. 
In  the  mingled  majesty  and  resignation  of  the  final  scene 
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there  was  no  falling  off  from  the  incomparable  level  of  the 
last  occasion  on  which  we  saw  the  play,  but  the  word  incom- 
parable is  still  the  appropriate  word.  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
was,  even  more  than  before,  trustful  and  womanly.  The 
love  for  the  King,  the  solicitude  for  the  child,  were  touching 
in  their  unrestrained  earnestness,  while  in  the  combined 
meekness  and  gentle  piety  of  the  ending  we  were  allowed 
once  more  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Terry's  exquisite  gift  of  show- 
ing what  a  true  woman  is.  Of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward's 
rendering  of  the  jealous  Queen  all  that  is  necessary  has 
been  said.  Mr.  Terriss's  King  possesses  the  same  boisterous 
strength  which  has  always  distinguished  it. 


THE  OLD  THREE-DECKER. 
And  the  three-volume  novel  is  doomed. — Daily  Paper. 

FULL  thirty  foot  she  towered  from  waterline  to  rail — 
It  cost  a  watch  to  steer  her  and  a  week  to  shorten 

.  sail; 

But,  spite  all  modern  notions,  I  found  her  first  and  best — 
The  only  certain  packet  for  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

Fair  held  the  Trade  behind  us,  'twas  warm  with  lovers' 

prayers ; 

We'd  stolen  wills  for  ballast  and  a  crew  of  missing  heirs. 
They  shipped  as  Able  Bastards  till  the  Wicked  Nurse 

confessed, 

And  they  worked  the  old  Three-Decker  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest. 

Carambas  and  serapes  we  waved  to  every  wind, 
We  smoked  good  Corpo  Bacco  when  our  sweethearts  proved 
unkind ; 

We'd  maids  of  matchless  beauty  and  parentage  unguessed, 
And  a  Church  of  England  parson,  for  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest. 

We  asked  no  social   questions,  we  pumped   no  hidden 
shame  ; 

We  never  talked  obstetrics  when  the  Little  Stranger  came  ; 
We  left  the  Lord  in  Heaven  ;  we  left  the  fiends  in  Hell ; 
We  weren't  exactly  Yusufs  but — Zuleika  didn't  tell ! 

And  through  the  maddest  welter  and  'neath  the  wildest 

skies, 

We'd  pipe  all  hands  to  listen  to  the  skipper's  homilies ; 
For  oft  he'd  back  his  topsle  or  moor  in  open  sea 
To  draw  a  just  reflection  from  a  pirate  on  the  lee. 

No  moral  doubt  assailed  us,  so  when  the  port  we  neared 
The  Villain  took  his  flogging  at  the  gangway,  and  we 
cheered. 

'Twas  fiddle  on  the  foc'sle — 'twas  garlands  at  the  mast, 
For  every  one  got  married,  and  I  went  ashore  at  last. 

I  left  'em  all  in  couples  a-kissing  on  the  decks  ; 
I  left  the  lovers  loving  and  the  parents  signing  cheques — 
In  endless  English  comfort,  by  county-folk  caressed, 
I  left  the  old  Three- Decker  at  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

That  route  is  barred  to  steamers — you'll  never  lift  again 
Our   purple,  pictured  headlands  or  the   lordly  keeps  o' 
Spain. 

They're  just  below  the  sky-line  howe'er  so  far  you  cruise 
In  a  ram-you-damn-you  liner  with  a  brace  of  kicking 
screws. 

Swing  round  your  aching  search -light ;   'twill  show  no 
haven's  peace. 

Ay,  blow  your  shrieking  sirens  to  the  deaf,  grey-bearded 

seas ; 

Boom  out  the  dripping  oil -bags  and  still  the  deep's  unrest, 
But  you  aren't  one  knot  the  nearer  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest ! 

And  when  you're  threshing  crippled,  with  shattered  bridge 
and  rail, 

At  a  drogue  of  dead  convictions  to  hold  you  head  to 

gale- 
Calm   as   the  Flying  Dutchman,  from  truck  to  taffrail 

dressed, 

You'll  see  the  old  Three-Decker  for  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest, 
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You'll  see  her  tiering  canvas  in  sheeted  silver  spread, 
You'll  hear  the  long-drawn  thunder  'neath  her  leaping 
figure-head  ; 

While  far,  so  far,  above  you  her  tall  poop-lanterns  shine, 
Unvexed  of  wind  or  weather,  like  the  candles  round  a 
shrine. 

Hull  down,  hull  down  and  under,  she  dwindles  to  a  speck, 
With  noise  of  pleasant  music  and  dancing  on  her  deck. 
All's  well — all's  well  aboard  her!    She's  dropped  you  far 
behind, 

With  an  old-world  scent  of  roses  through  the  fog  that  ties 
you  blind. 

Her  crew  are  babes  and  madmen?    Her  port  is  still  to 
make  % 

You're  manned  by  Truth  and  Science,  and  you  steam  for 

steaming's  sake  % 
Well ;  tinker  up  your  engines.    You  know  your  business 

best. 

She's  taking  tired  people  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 
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LATIN"  PROSE  VERSIONS. 

Latin  Prose  Versions.  Edited  by  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., ' 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Oxford:  at 
the  Clarendon  Pres?.  1894. 

WE  have  not  often  come  across  a  book  more  fit  to  be  edited 
by  a  Professor  of  one  University  and  produced  by  the 
Press  of  another  than  the  Latin  Prose  Versions  which  the  Oxford 
Press  has  splendidly  produced  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Ramsay.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  publishing  institution 
could  or  would  have  given  such  a  book  such  an  ushering  into  the 
world.  We  hardly  know  whether  to  hope  for  a  frantic  rush 
upon  it  at  the  circulating  libraries  which  may  bring  large  moneys 
to  its  devisers  and  executors,  or  a  noble  and  aristocratic  un- 
popularity which  may  leave  Professor  Ramsay  and  the  Delegates 
enjoying  that  sense  of  superiority  which  Flaubert  and  other 
persons  have  said  they  felt  in  not  being  appreciated  by  the 
bourgeois.  But,  not  to  joke  ineptly,  the  book  is  really  welcome. 
It  is  produced  in  that  handsome  quarto  form,  on  large  paper  and 
bound  in  quarter  vellum  and  maroon  cloth,  which  the  Clarendon 
Press  has  already  accorded  to  some  favoured  works  ;  the  print  is 
sufficiently  vouched  for  by  the  imprint ;  and,  though  we  are  half 
inclined  to  make  our  old  insatiate  demand  for  a  little  more  top 
and  left-hand  margin,  the  page  is  set  on  the  paper  with  notable 
justness  and  elegance.  No  sacrilegious  knife  has  touched  the 
edges  ;  and,  as  the  binding  is  stout  as  well  as  comely,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  book  should  soon  come  within  the  danger  of 
the  priests  of  Cybele. 

Of  merely  pretty  books,  however,  there  is  no  very  great  lack 
nowadays,  whatever  there  may  have  been  not  so  long  ago :  and 
there  should  be  more  joy  over  the  contents  than  over  the  presen- 
tation. We  had  not,  we  confess,  expected  such  an  issue  of  a 
book  devoted  to  what  English  tradition  would  simply  call  "  Latin 
prose,"  though  the  special  Scotch  use  of  "  version  "  is  convenient 
and  justifiable.  For  the  volume  is  far  too  handsome  and  (though 
not  in  proportion)  too  costly  for  mere  teaching  use,  and  even  for 
mere  teaching  use  the  demand  must,  we  fear,  have  wofully  fallen 
oft'  of  late.  Few  are  now  the  colleges  that  stick  to  the  once  not 
uncommon  habit  of  awarding  one  of  each  batch  of  scholarships 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  merits  of  a  bit  of  "  prose  "  ;  few  are 
the  men  of  leisure  and  letters  who  (though  the  habit  of  trans- 
lating from  Latin  into  English,  and  even  that  of  translating  from 
English  into  Latin,  verse  be  not  obsolete)  keep  up  the  practice  of 
rendering  English  prose  in  Latin ;  while  even  in  schools  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  more  and  more  subjects,  even  without  the  corre- 
sponding effect  of  less  and  less  University  demand,  must  be  having 
the  natural  effect.  Besides,  scholarship  itself  becomes  more  and 
more  philological,  less  and  less  literary.  And  the  letter  killeth 
here  more  than  anywhere  else. 

It  is,  therefore,  cheering  to  find  that  Professor  Ramsay  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  arrange  such  a  book,  and  has  been 
able  to  collect  so  goodly  a  band  of  fellow-practitioners  in  the 
ancient  ways  around  him.  Some  of  them,  alas !  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Conington  and  Professor  Nettleship  and  Mr.  Shilleto,  are 
no  more  with  us,  but  are  in  case  to  utilize  their  skill  in 
prose  by  giving  once  for  all  a  correct  and  vivid  description  of 
asphodel.    But  the  majority  is  a  very  much  alive  majority,  and 
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it  ranges  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  down  to  some  quite 
recent  graduates,  through  a  list  diversified  and  distinguished 
by  men  like  the  editor,  Professors  Butcher,  Robinson  Ellis,  and 
Postgate,  the  Public  Orators  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
mauy  others.  There  are  in  all  thirty  contributors,  and,  taking 
dead  and  living  together,  they  represent  English  scholarship  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  fairly  indeed.  And 
the  result  is,  moreover,  extremely  interesting  to  those  who  have 
ever  learnt,  perhaps  still  more  interesting  to  those  who  have 
ever  taught,  the  curious,  artificial,  not  quite  easily  to  be  paral- 
leled, art  of  Latin  prose.  Artificial,  we  say,  and  if  it  should 
ever  happen  (which  Mercury  forbid  !)  that  the  last  really  expert 
practitioner  of  Latin  prose  shall  perish,  qualis  artifex  quantce 
artis  will  perish  with  him  !  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the 
world  at  large  will  be  conscious  of  no  great  loss.  For  the 
thiDg  is,  no  doubt,  in  essence  rather  an  exquisite  game  than  a 
science — a  quaint  and  cunning  touchstone  of  taste  rather  than  a 
nurse  or  a  mouthpiece  of  genius.  Its  very  origin  was  artificial, 
and,  except  Tacitus  at  the  extreme  end  of  even  a  liberal  classical 
period,  no  man  of  letters  of  the  very  first  rank  furnished  its 
examples.  But  by  some  odd  combination  of  the  historical 
moment  and  the  national  characteristic,  a  literary  medium  was 
produced  which  has  had  no  parallel  except  (and  that  to  a  very 
inferior  degree)  in  the  French  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  time.  And 
by  a  still  odder  combination,  this  art,  as  far  as  prose  is  concerned, 
has  never  been  resuscitated,  except  to  a  certain  extent  at  the 
Renaissance,  abroad,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  England 
during  the  two  last  centuries.  How  the  Romans  of  the  late 
Republic  and  the  early  Empire  elaborated,  and  how  moderns 
have  copied,  the  curious  arbitrary  mosaic  of  Latin  classical  style, 
differentiated  as  much  in  one  way  from  the  purely  musical  and 
logical  arrangement  of  Greek  as  from  the  structure  of  the  less 
inflected  modern  tongues,  there  would  be  no  space  to  discuss 
here.  But  there  is  certainly  something  to  be  said  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  that,  for  perfection  of  accomplishment  in  the 
strict  sense — for  finger-skill,  so  to  speak — the  writing  of  Latin, 
prose  has  no  superior  among  literary  exercises. 

In  turning  over  these  versions  we  note,  and  note  without 
surprise,  that  the  prevailing  models  and  influences  appear  to  have 
shifted  a  good  deal  of  late.  Half  a  century  ago,  much  more 
earlier,  Cicero  would  probably  have  reigned  supreme,  especially 
the  Cicero  of  the  Orations.  Here,  we  think,  Tacitus  distinctly 
carries  it,  not  merely  as  a  definitely  proposed  pattern,  but  in 
the  way  of  general  and  half-unconscious  influence.  Nobody  can 
imitate  Caesar ;  but  some  writers  evidently  would  if  they  could, 
and  are  at  worst  very  respectably  Hirtian ;  while  no  fear  of 
Patavinity  seems  to  prevent  the  same  or  others  from  composing 
very  decent  Livy.  There  is  at  least  one  passage  which,  translating 
Chesterfield  in  an  avowedly  Sallustian  mood,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  aimed  at  Sallust ;  but  Sallust  is  a  very  evasive  hare  to 
run.  "Where  Cicero  has  still  been  obviously  followed,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  the  Cicero  of  the  letters  or  of  the  philosophical 
wrork3  rather  than  he  of  the  speeches.  We  say  we  are  not 
surprised  at  this,  for  the  greater  consonance  of  the  non-Ciceronian 
styles,  or  of  Cicero  out  of  the  pulpit,  with  modern  subjects  and 
modern  writing,  is  of  course  beyond  doubt  or  dispute.  Nor  can 
we  pretend  very  much  to  regret  it. 

It  is  a  little  invidious,  and  much  more  than  a  little  difficult,  to 
select  an  example  or  examples  where  so  much  is  good,  and  so 
little,  if  anything,  bad ;  not  to  mention  that  in  the  necessary 
plurality  of  styles  one  or  two  extracts  would  hardly  show  the 
book  sufficiently.  The  editor  has  justified  his  position  by  a  variety 
of  excellence  ;  and  we  have  found  no  signature  which  more  generally 
satisfies  us  in  very  different  styles  than  that  of  Professor  Butcher. 
A  short  passage  of  Alison  (not  much  more  than  a  respectable 
commonplace  in  itself,  but  not  therefore  the  less  suited  to  Latin) 
has  been  done  in  a  masterly  fashion  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  ;  as  has 
Macaulay's  character  of  Somers  by  Dr.  Postgate.  Mr.  Montague 
Rendall  has  distinguished  himself  by  attacking  with  conspicuous 
success  rather  out-of-the-way  styles  and  subjects,  and  the  last  piece 
— a  passage  of  Cowper — pleases  us  much ;  as  do  some  others  from 
Mr.  Ruskin,  from  De  Quincey,  and  others.  The  Archbishop  shows 
that  Canterbury  can  write  much  better  Latin  than  Rome  some- 
times does  ;  but  we  perceive  that  on  these  lines  of  criticism  we 
shall  be  driven  either  into  a  tedious  prolixity  or  an  illiberal  ex- 
clusion. So  let  us  end  with  a  few  of  those  cavils  without  which 
criticism  of  such  a  book  is  mere  writing  about  it  and  about  it. 
Has  Professor  Ramsay  quite  given  the  full  force  of  Dr.  Primrose's 
pleasant  remark  as  to  the  Devil,  "  by  the  best  accounts  I  have 
of  him,"  in  si  quid  ego  v.cri  augur  or  ?  Latin  does  not  lend 
itself  very  well  to  sly  humour,  but  nisi  me  celeberrimi  fefellerint 
auctores,  or  something  of  the  kind,  suggests  itself.  Professor 
Butcher,  in  Latining  Macaulay's  description  of  Essex,  has 
cupide  intuetur  for  "  to  be  deeply  interested."    But  is  not  this 


rather  the  equivalent  for  "  to  regard  with  active  curiosity,' 
without  the  nuance  of  "  affectionate  attention  "  which  the  Eng- 
lish gives  ?  One  almost  feels  inclined  to  suggest  inhiare  instead 
of  intueri,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  florid.  In  the  Chester- 
field passage  above  referred  to  we  should  have  liked  the  final 
antithesis — "  He  would  do  mean  things  for  profit,  and  never 
thought  of  doing  great  ones  for  glory  " — more  sharply  worked  up 
than  in  "  et  multa  sane  lucri  causa  sordida  nihil  unquam  magnum 
propter  gloriam  ausus  est."  The  Archbishop  seems  to  have  put 
the  stress  in  the  wrong  place  in  rendering  Merivale's  remark  on 
Cleopatra — "  She  could  not  forget  that  a  wife's  legitimate  in- 
fluence had  once  detained  her  lover  from  her  side  for  more  than 
two  whole  years  " — Apud  uxorem  optimo  jure  abfuisse.  There 
is  no  need  of  optimo  ;  you  rather  want  quamvis,  or  something  of 
the  kind  ;  for  a  "  legitimate  "  bond,  though  it  had  the  danger  of 
permanence,  was  more  likely  to  repel  than  to  attract  Antony. 
So,  again,  in  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick's  rendering  of  Addison's 
criticism  on  Saint-Evremond's  affectation  of  "  appearing  singular 
in  his  remarks,  and  making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  others,"  quod  alii  omiserint  recludere  does  not 
fully  satisfy  us.  Omit  to  and  recludo  are  not  quite  rightly  opposed ; 
for  the  former  usually,  if  not  always,  means  to  neglect  what  is 
comparatively  obvious,  while  recludere  is  to  open  up  what  was 
previously  hidden.  Irreperta  recludere,  if  not  too  poetical,  or 
quod  alii  omiserint  indagare,  though  still  not  quite  satisfactory, 
might  be  better. 

This  is  rather  Momus-work,  however,  and  we  only  make  some 
experiments  in  it — first,  because  it  will  show  that  the  book  has 
interested  us  to  something  more  than  the  point  of  turning  over 
the  pages ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  fun  of  this  game,  as  of 
others,  is  that  each  player  should  try  to  go  better  than 
those  before  him.  To  quibble  over  the  equivalents  for  such  ex- 
tremely un-Latin  expressions  as  "  the  chancery  of  dreams '' 
would  be  merely  unworthy.  But  let  us  mention,  as  one  of  the 
very  best  pieces  in  general,  and  as  a  capital  example  of  the  art  of 
paraphrasing  what  is  not  translatable,  Mr.  Hardie's  brilliant 
version  from  Erskine,  which  comes  near  the  end.  There  is  no 
lack  of  Cicero,  and  Cicero  at  his  liveliest,  here. 

By  an  ingenious  thought  Professor  Ramsay,  describing  them 
darkly  as  "  specimens  of  a  different  style  of  Latin,"  has  added 
some  of  the  complimentary  addresses  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  its  tercentenary — amplissim,  honestissim  and  ornatissim 
documents,  as  the  Limousin  scholar  would  say,  furnished  in  the 
best  manner  for  such  purposes  by  himself,  by  the  Public  Orators 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  divers  other  professors  of,  and 
proficients  in,  the  rare  and  pleasing  art  of  academic  buccination. 
Truly  if,  after  this,  Dublin  be  still  called  the  "  silent  sister,"  it 
is  not  because  she  has  not  been  spoken  to. 
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THE  African  novel  has  almost  developed  into  a  branch  of 
literature  of  its  own.  With  Edged  Tools  is  a  brightly  written 
specimen  of  this  class  of  book.  It  is  full  of  life  from  end  to  end, 
and  character  and  romance  are  not  made  entirely  subservient  to 
adventure.  Nor  are  the  scenes  laid  entirely  in  Africa  ;  many  of 
them  are  in  London,  and  the  author  writes  as  well  about  English 
life  as  African.  The  plot  hangs  upon  the  fact  that  two  friends, 
travelling,  fighting,  and  money-making  together  in  Africa,  were 
both  engaged  to  be  married,  but  that,  "  unfortunately,  there  was 
only  one  fond  heart  waiting  for  the  couple  of  them  at  home."  This 
eventually  led  up  to  a  very  pretty  situation.  We  are  informed 
that  when  these  excellent  men  travelled  in  Central  Africa  "  they 
could  not  afford  to  be  merciful ;  their  only  safeguard  was  to  pass 
through  this  country,  leaving  a  track  of  blood  and  fire  and  dread 
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behind  them."  On  one  single  journey, "  two  hundred  times,  the  ring 
of"  the  "  unerring  rifle"  of  the  hero's  valet  "sent  some  naked 
savage  crawling  into  the  brake  to  die."  The  description  of  the 
punishment  of  the  villain  is  gruesome,  ghastly,  and  nasty. 
Perhaps  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  book  is  that  of  the 
hero's  father,  and  there  are  several  others  with  considerable 
individuality  ;  moreover,  considering  the  range  of  the  story, 
there  are  not  too  many  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  without 
effort. 

Only  a  Drummer-Boy  is  a  substantial  volume  of  262  pages,  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  without  a  word  of  love-making,  and  it  shows 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  fiction  without  that  generally 
supposed  sine  qua  non.  The  adventures  of  this  drummer-boy, 
simple  as  they  are,  carry  one  on  from  end  to  end  without  flagging 
or  lagging,  although  the  hero  is  never  in  action  and  never  leaves 
England.  It  would  be  the  very  book  for  lads  were  the  end  less 
melancholy,  and,  even  as  it  is,  they  may  tolerate  the  sad  death 
of  the  drummer-boy  in  consideration  of  the  assurance  that  his 
murderers  "  were  brought  to  justice." 

The  plot  of  No  Hero,  but  a  Man,  is  well  conceived,  and  badly 
handled.  Instead  of  increasing,  the  interest  steadily  diminishes, 
as  the  story  progresses ;  and  the  book  ends  so  gently  that  we 
scarcely  realized  that  we  had  finished  it  until  we  found  that 
there  were  no  more  pages  to  be  read.  The  style  is  jerky  and 
awkward ;  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  weariness  in  execution, 
and  of  writing  for  writing-sake ;  worse  still,  in  the  third 
volume,  the  author,  apparently  appalled  at  the  flatness  of  her 
story,  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  throw  a  little  life  into  it  by 
introducing  a  chapter,  not  inaptly  entitled  "  Phaugh  !  "  intended 
to  be  funny,  but  in  reality  disagreeable.  The  characters  through- 
out the  novel  rarely  act  as  living  people  would  be  likely  to  act 
under  the  given  circumstances ;  nor  are  they  either  attractive  or 
interesting.  In  making  these  remarks  we  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  literary  powers  of  the  author ;  but  every  book  must  be 
criticized  on  its  own  merits,  and  few  are  the  writers  who  invariably 
produce  their  best  work. 

Irish  wit  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  palls  after  a  time  ; 
and  when  we  had  reached  the  end  of  The  Real  Charlotte  we  had 
had  more  than  enough  of  it.  This  book  is  the  work  of  two  authors  ; 
we  suppose  that  one  supplied  the  story  and  the  other  the  jokes. 
The  former  i3  most  unsatisfactory,  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  begin  until  the  second  volume ;  and  the  latter,  although  amusing 
enough  here  and  there,  are  too  often  of  this  type  : — "  Maybe  he  finds 
life's  not  worth  living  because  of  the  liver."  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest that,  in  their  next  novel,  the  authors  should  call  in  a  third 
coadjutor,  in  the  shape  of  a  judicious  but  determined  expurgator 
of  rubbish.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  disagreeable 
people  than  the  four  leading  characters  in  this  story.  Charlotte 
herself  is  an  Irish  lady,  living  at  a  place  called  Tally-ho  Lodge, 
and  her  face  is  "  warm  and  shiny."  When  a  dog  annoys  her  she 
says,  "  Get  out,  ye  damned  cur  !  "  The  hero  is  thus  described  on 
one  occasion : — "  Lambert  had  risen  from  the  table  and  was 
trimming  his  nails  with  a  pocket-knife,  but  out  of  the  tail  of 
his  eye  he  was  observing  his  visitor  very  closely."  When  he 
has  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  the  secondary  heroine  has 
the  good  taste  to  say  to  him,  "  The  thought  just  came  into  my 
head  of  the  look  of  Mrs.  Lambert  in  a  widow's  cap  and  how 
she'd  adore  to  wear  one " ;  three  pages  later  she  tells  him  that 
he  has  told  "  a  dirty,  black  lie,"  and  one  of  her  favourite 
adjectives  is  "  scrumshous."  The  secondary  hero  is  so  violent  a 
dancer  that  his  partner  is  reduced  to  exclaiming,  "  Wouldn't  you 
chassy  now,  please  ?  if  you  twirl  any  more  I  think  I'll  die."  The 
most  aristocratic  character  is  Lady  Dysart — once  more  let  us  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  real  titles  in  novels — and  she  describes 
herself  as  being  "  like  a  mad  bull  robbed  of  its  whelps."  Nothing 
could  well  be  poorer  or  more  miserable  than  the  end  of  the  story, 
which  gives  the  reader  to  understand  that  everybody  is  to  be 
unhappy  for  ever  afterwards.  Space  forbids  us  to  deal  adequately 
with  a  ferret  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  Stinking  Jemima,"  to 
expatiate  upon  the  "  agreeability  "  of  one  of  the  characters,  or  to 
count  the  number  of  times  that  cups  of  tea  are  mentioned  in 
these  three  weary  volumes. 

Verdant  Green's  friend,  Mr.  Bouncer,  used  to  fill  his  letters  to 
his  mother  with  extracts  from  a  guide-book,  and  the  author  of 
Henry  Standon  appears  to  have  acted,  if  not  in  the  letter,  at 
least  in  the  spirit,  upon  this  valuable  hint.  Here  are  a  few  gems 
taken  at  random : — "  The  ancient  keep  forms  a  picturesque  object 
in  the  pleasure  ground."  "  The  castle  stands  in  an  extensive  park, 
just  outside  which  is  the  parish  church,"  &c.  "  On  entering,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  vestibule  wherein  Corinthian  columns 
support  the  floor  above,"  &c.  "  At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  a 
marble  staircase  ascends  to  a  spacious  landing,"  &c.  "  About  the 
hall  hang  family  portraits,"  &c.  These  interesting  details  have 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  story.    Family  histories  also  help 


to  fill  these  bulky  volumes.  Lord  Lorneston's  is  given  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  wife's  from  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Yet  space  remains  to  give  information  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  and  verily,  to  the  bored  and  bewildered 
reader,  there  seem  to  be  ten  thousand  characters  in  this  novel. 
We  are  told  that  these  people  are  staying  at  such  a  country-house, 
and  those  at  another;  that  this  man  has  come  up  to  town,  and 
that  that  man  has  left  it ;  that  the  As  are  dining  with  the  Bs, 
and  the  Cs  with  the  Ds.  By  way  of  a  few  grains  of  salt  to  give 
a  flavour  to  this  mixture,  there  are  some  love-passages,  licit  and 
illicit,  which  are  almost  as  like  each  other  as  grains  of  salt. 
"  '  Will  you  be  mine  ?  '  said  Henry  to  Mildred.  '  Will  you  be 
mine  ? '  he  repeated,  and  his  arm  stole  gently  round  her  waist." 
And  this  is  what  Selby  did  to  Helen.  "  Folding  his  arms  round 
her,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  while  he  covered  her  face  with 
kisses."  And  what  did  Harvey  do  to  Lucy  ?  "  Putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  he  drew  her  back  where  they  could  not  be  seen, 
and  imprinted  a  long,  loving  kiss  on  her  unresisting  lips."  Nor 
was  there  any  very  great  variety  in  Charles's  treatment  of  Isabel. 
"  His  arms  were  about  her  unresisting  frame,  his  face  came 
nearer,  and,  by  an  irresistible  movement,  their  lips  met." 

The  tendency  of  modern  novel-writing  is  to  plunge  the  reader 
into  the  dilemma  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  let  the  characters 
develop  in  the  course  of  working  themselves  out  of  it.  The 
author  of  Sarah  :  a  Survival  has  adopted  the  directly  opposite 
method  of  making  his  readers  thoroughly  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  before  bringing  them  together.  The 
first  115  pages  of  these  two  volumes  describe  the  heroine  and 
her  family,  the  next  fifty-eight  the  hero  and  his ;  and  it  is  not 
till  forty-four  pages  later  still — in  fact,  within  thirty-two  pages 
of  the  end  of  the  first  volume — that  the  hero  and  heroine  meet 
for  the  first  time.  After  that  they  do  not  come  across  each  other 
again  for  127  pages,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  thirty  pages 
describing  their  accidental  meeting  abroad  as  British  tourists  for 
a  few  hours,  without  even  knowing  each  other's  names,  the  real 
story,  so  far  as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  concerned,  does  not 
begin  until  380  of  the  total  536  pages  have  been  read;  and  few 
are  the  novels — we  are  not  forgetting  Sir  Walter  Scott's — with 
such  a  lengthy  preamble  in  proportion  to  their  size,  although  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  not  a  little  of  the  preambling  is  skilful 
of  its  kind.  Never  have  we  met  with  a  novelist  apparently  so 
afraid  of  beginning — afraid,  too,  without  cause  ;  for,  when  once 
he  starts,  he  gets  on  capitally.  There  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  characters  of  Sarah :  a  Survival,  and  they  are  drawn  with 
insight,  force,  and  spirit ;  but  when  the  author  has  obtained  a 
good  effect,  he  too  often  weakens  it  by  prolixity  of  conversation 
and  petty  description.  He  succeeds  in  presenting  a  few  powerful, 
if  occasionally  rather  theatrical,  scenes  ;  but  we  venture  to  think 
that  three  death-beds  are  too  many  in  a  novel  of  the  size  of 
Sarah :  a  Survival. 

It  is  obvious  that  everything  may  turn  out  as  badly  as  it  can  ; 
that  the  fools  may  be  as  foolish  as  is  possible,  and  the  wicked  as 
wicked  as  is  possible  ;  that  all  the  good  people  may  be  punished, 
and  all  the  bad  people  may  be  rewarded.  Such  things  occasion- 
ally happen  in  real  life ;  but  they  do  not  afford  very  agreeable, 
very  satisfactory,  or  particularly  edifying  reading.  The  story 
of  Misther  (JRyan  may  be  summarized  in  the  familiar  ques- 
tion and  answer: — "What  is  wrong? — Everything  is  wrong." 
A  combination  of  almost  all  imaginable  untoward  circum- 
stances that  could  well  be  brought  about  by  Irish  Nationalism, 
Land-Leaguing,  Boycotting,  and  agrarian  crime  is  made  to  lead 
gradually  up  to  about  as  evil  an  ending  as  could  be  devised  for  a 
tale.  It  is  certainly  relieved  by  a  good  deal  that  is  amusing,  and 
the  Celtic  character  is  exhibited  with  some  power ;  yet  the  book, 
short  as  it  is,  drags  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  unbroken  monotony 
of  its  pessimism,  and  the  humour  of  the  otherwise  excellent  Irish 
dialogue  is  weakened  by  the  writing  of  many  English  words  in 
spelling  which  is  little  more  than  phonetic,  such  as  "  spontaynious," 
"  expidishus,"  and  so  on  ;  for  even  the  sanguinary  Saxon  pro- 
nounces spontaneous  and  expeditious  in  much  the  same  manner. 

A  rich  and  ugly  woman,  whose  great  fear  is  lest  she  should  be 
married  only  for  her  wealth,  and  a  poor  man  who  loves  her,  but 
would  rather  die  than  live  on  his  wife's  money,  are  the  heroine 
and  hero  in  The  Rich  Miss  Riddell.  Few  characters,  perhaps,  are 
more  common  in  novels,  nor  has  the  author  treated  them  with 
much  originality.  Little  more  can  be  said  for  her  plot  than  for 
her  characters.  As  to  her  scenes,  that  in  the  second  chapter, 
in  which  a  young  Duke,  who  has  only  met  the  heroine  for  the 
first  time,  proposes  to  her,  candidly  admitting,  on  cross-ex- 
amination, that  he  cannot  pretend  to  love  her  at  such  short 
notice,  and  that  he  only  wants  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  puts  a 
severe  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  Another  objection 
to  the  book  is  the  difficulty  of  taking  interest  in  a  hero  who  is 
intolerably  rude  and  ungracious  to  the  heroine.    If  a  poor  man 
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objects  to  be  a  pensioner  upon  a  rich  wife,  he  need  not  marry 
'  one ;  but  in  refusing  the  kindly  intentioned  advances  of  an  heiress 
there  is  no  excuse  for  ingratitude  and  insolence.  We  criticize  this 
novel  very  freely,  because  we  always  expect,  and  generally  find, 
very  good  work  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Dorothea  Gerard ;  we  may 
say,  however,  that,  if  The  Rich  Miss  Riddell  is  below  her  average, 
it  is  at  least  a  simple,  unpretentious,  and  easily  read  story. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  almost  uniformly  produces  more  than  passable 
novels,  and  The  Prodigals  and  their  Inheritance  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  them.  The  story  turns  upon  a  will — a  stupid  will,  an  un- 
fatherly  will,  and  an  ill-natured  will— a  will,  moreover,  which, 
like  many  others,  has  the  effect  of  defeating  the  intentions  of  the 
testator.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  law  and  the  conduct  of  her  lawyers 
form  a  delicate  ground  upon  which  we  should  fear  to  tread.  The 
hero  behaves  in  a  very  equivocal  manner,  shows  lamentable  want 
of  judgment,  and  violates  the  code  of  good  taste.  The  heroine  is 
a  weak  fool ;  her  father  is  a  cruel  snob ;  one  of  her  brothers  is  a 
vulgar  hound  ;  the  other  is  a  feeble  ass  ;  and  her  sister-in-law  is 
a  very  coarse  and  repulsive  female.  The  only  tolerable  character 
in  the  book  is  a  governess.  The  novel  is  essentially  of  the 
machine-made  kind ;  the  incidents  work  themselves  with  un- 
failing regularity  into  the  conventional  entanglement,  and  with 
equal  regularity  work  themselves  out  of  it. 

When  a  posthumous  novel  is  published  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  perhaps  the  less  said  in  criticism 
the  better,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Ban  of 
Maplethorpe,  it  was  written  during  a  period  of  failing  health,  and 
was  finished  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death  actually  took 
place,  as  we  learn  from  the  memoir  which  accompanies  the  story. 
Edward  Heneage  Dering  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
strong  Tory,  and  from  such  points  of  view  he  wrote  his  novels. 
He  had  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  beautiful  and  interesting  old 
houses,  and  he  chose  such  houses  for  the  scenes  of  his  imagi- 
nation. He  was  absolutely  fearless  of  critics ;  and  whether 
he  ever  for  a  moment  reflected  that  there  was  what  is  called  "  a 
reading  public,"  with  tastes  and  demands  varying  with  the  times, 
is  much  to  be  doubted.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
wrote  novels  from  higher  motives. 


INDIA'S  PKINCES. 

India's  Princes  :  Short  Life- Sketches  of  the  Native  Rulers  of  India.  By 
M.  Griffith.    London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1894. 

WE  most  of  us  know  the  India  of  portentous  blue-books,  of 
profuse  histories,  of  memoirs,  of  sporting  adventures,  of 
modern  romances,  and  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  volume 
before  us  might  be  styled  Pictorial  India.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  author,  nor  as  to  her  means  of 
information  about  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  various  chiefs 
whom  she  wishes  to  immortalize.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  on  what 
principle  her  selection  has  been  made.  Four  princes  are  Rajputs 
and  one  is  a  Jat.  Two  are  Sikhs.  Three  are  Marathas.  There 
are,  further,  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
or  Maisur,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  and  the  Nizam  of  Haiderabad. 
The  list  also  comprises  seven  chiefs  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Bhaunagar  and  Kolhapur,  the  Thakur  of  Morvi  and  the  Thakur  of 
Gondal,  and  from  the  very  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula 
comes  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore — a  goodly  company,  in  sooth, 
many  of  them  well  educated  and  loyal  to  the  British  Government. 
But  why  was  no  place  found  for  the  ruler  of  Nepal,  for  the 
Nawab  of  Bahawalpore,  who  comes  after  Pattiala  and  ranks  third 
in  the  list  of  Panjab  chiefs,  and  for  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  country,  says  a  high  authority,  from  their 
isolated  position,  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  their  strong  personal 
attachment  to  their  ruler,  have  more  of  a  distinct  nationality 
than  those  of  any  other  Dependency  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ? 
The  book  is  really  a  selection  from  the  vast  number  of  feuda- 
tory, tributary,  and  protected  Chiefs,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  some  have  been  included  and  others  have  been  left  out. 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  with  portraits  of  Rajas  richly 
decorated,  as  if  ready  for  a  durbar,  and  with  views  of  their 
palaces,  forts,  and  capitals.  To  each  is  appended  a  history  of  the 
dynasty  and  a  memoir  of  the  incumbent  of  the  throne.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  several  of  the  biographies  of  deceased 
potentates  are  very  dreary  reading.  By  a  very  moderate  study 
of  Oriental  politics  we  know  what  to  expect.  Uncles  dispossess 
the  rightful  heir,  and  in  turn  themselves  become  exiles.  A 
younger  son  murders  his  elder  brothers  and  rules  by  capacity 
and  might.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  poison,  alternating 
with  the  dagger.  And  then  there  is  the  inevitable  round  of 
extravagance,  profligacy,  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and 
discontent  of  the  subjects;  followed,  after  repeated  warnings,  by 


the  intervention  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  a  very  old 
story,  familiar  to  us,  with  slight  modifications,  all  over  the  East. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Griffith  and  from  other 
trustworthy  sources,  that  solid  and  lasting  improvement  has  been 
effected  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Rajkumar  Colleges 
or  institutions  for  the  education  of  princes  have  been  established 
in  different  parts  of  India,  at  Ajmir,  Bundelcund,  Indore,  and 
Rajkote.  The  College  at  Ajmir  is  due  to  Lord  Mayo,  who 
visited  Rajputana  in  1870,  and  it  is  bewildering  to  think  that 
this  statesman  held  a  purely  aristocratic  college  to  be  a  neces- 
sity of  State,  and  still  more  to  know  that  Kumars  or  eldest 
sons,  trained  under  the  superintendence  of  English  officials,  learn- 
ing English,  and  taught  to  ride,  shoot,  and  play  cricket,  have 
proved  themselves  just  and  capable  rulers  of  their  little  king- 
doms. The  land  revemie  is  settled  on  principles  which  combine 
Asiatic  usage  and  familiar  tradition  with  British  equity  and 
modern  improvements.  There  are  annual  Budgets  in  which  very 
considerable  assignments  are  apportioned  for  roads,  bridges,  irri- 
gation, hospitals,  and  schools.  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  fairly 
remunerated  and  with  some  knowledge  of  law  and  procedure, 
fill  offices  in  the  judicial,  revenue,  and  educational  departments. 
State  railways  have  been  constructed  connecting  marts  and 
bazaars  with  each  other  or  with  the  coast.  The  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda  has  a  yacht  called  the  Zingara.  Another  chief  has  built 
a  lighthouse  at  Mandvi.  Pattiala  boasts  a  female  hospital,  where 
the  sex  is  attended  to  under  all  the  privacy  of  the  zenana.  And, 
while  Sati  has  been  put  down  and  cruel  and  revolting  punish- 
ments have  ceased,  we  hear  of  technical  classes,  industrial  exhibi- 
tions, and  horse  and  cattle  shows.  All  this,  of  course,  is  highly 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  due,  not  to  a  loquacious  Congress,  but  to 
the  resolute  and  practical  Englishman.  Occasionally  the  old 
spirit  is  inclined  to  break  out,  and  we  are  told  of  one  young  Chief 
whose  enlightenment  was  so  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  his  future 
subjects  that  soldiers  guarded  his  chambers  in  college,  and  armed 
sentries  stood  round  the  cricket  field,  to  prevent  his  being  carried 
off  to  the  jungles  and  hills,  and  making  a  serious  vacancy  in  the 
Eleven. 

Mrs.  Griffith  has  not  been  very  careful  in  the  revision  of  the 
letterpress,  and  has  committed  other  errors  of  her  own.  That 
Assay e  was  fought  in  1830,  and  not  in  1803  ;  that  Metcalf  should 
lose  its  final  e,  and  that  Bunbir  should  be  put  for  Runbir, 
are,  no  doubt,  mistakes  of  the  printer.  But  to  write  of  the 
robber  chief  Sivagi,  the  founder  of  Maratha  dynasties,  as  the 
"  Napoleon  of  India  "  is  absurd.  Nor,  again,  ought  Buddhism  to 
be  styled  the  most  "  ancient "  religion  in  the  world,  though  it 
may  be  one  of  the  purest.  That  Hinduism,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  far  older  than  Buddhism  ■  can  scarcely  at  this  day  be 
doubted  even  by  the  most  advanced  critics.  And  where  did 
Mrs.  Griffith  learn  that  Parasnath  signifies  the  "  Lord  of  Purity  "  ? 
The  Jain  saint  is  properly  Parswanath,  vulgarly  Parasnath,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  word  means  a  "  curve  "  or  a  "  side,"  and  th© 
second  a  ruler. 

The  most  extraordinary  perversion  of  Indian  history  occurs  at 
p.  116,  where  Lord  Wellesley  is  said  to  have  taken  "  most  un- 
warrantable and  hostile  measures  against  Scindia,"  to  have 
"  rejected  his  amicable  proposals,"  and  to  have  been  actuated  "  by 
greed  and  ambition."  Simple-minded  Scindia  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith  at  all ;  had  never  intrigued  ;  and 
had  to  purchase  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  part  of  his 
territory.  This  is  rather  hard  on  Sir  William  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  latter  of  whom  has  recently  set  out  the  high  and 
honourable  policy  of  Wellesley  in  a  small  compass  and  a  very 
readable  form.  We  are  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  a  great  statesman  who,  with  astute  Marathas,  employed  the 
only  instruments  which  those  robber  chiefs  would  acknowledge. 
In  the  same  disregard  of  facts  Mrs.  Griffith  declares  that  after 
the  battle  of  Delhi  the  British  Government  made  the  poor  old 
blind  Emperor  a  miserable  prisoner.  Any  ordinary  history  of 
India  would  have  told  the  author  that  the  imprisonment  of  Shah 
Alum  was  due  to  the  Marathas ;  and  his  release,  substantial 
pension,  and  the  respect  and  consideration  paid  him,  were  due  to 
Lord  Wellesley.  Yet  for  all  these  extravagances  the  volume, 
well  got  up  in  other  respects,  may  lie  on  drawing-room  tables,  as 
did  the  Keepsake  or  the  Book  of  Beauty  fifty  years  back. 


VANISHING  LONDON. 

Vanishing  London.    By  Roland  W.  Paul.    Published  by  the  Author, 
3  Arundel  Street,  Strand.  1894. 

MR.  PAUL  calls  his  book  illustrations  of  "  some  old  houses, 
&c,  in  London  and  Westminster."  What  the  "  &c." 
stands  for  we  cannot  say.  It  is  put  in,  like  Martin  Chuzzlewit's 
"  Co.,"  to  see  what  it  is  like.    All  Mr.  Paul's  illustrations  are  of 
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old  houses,  and  of  nothing  else.  They  are  most  charming  and 
most  suggestive.  The  charm  is  partly  in  the  drawings,  partly 
in  the  buildings  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  suggestion  is 
also  twofold.  These  buildings  are  beautiful,  but  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing ;  and,  secondly,  the  buildings  which  are  taking  their 
place  are  as  ugly  as  possible,  and  their  ugliness  the  lapse  of  a 
millennium  will  not  temper.  We  talk  of  the  progress  of  art  at 
the  present  day  ;  yet  we  cannot  design  buildings  as  they  were 
designed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Paul 
gives  some  sketches  of  old  houses  in  the  Strand.  Some  old,  but 
certainly  not  pretty,  houses  at  the  corner  of  Wellington  Street  are 
coming  down,  and  every  one  knows  that,  by  way  of  an  addition 
to  Chambers's  Somerset  House,  something  will  be  built  on  the  site. 
We  can  only  judge  by  the  analogy  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  excrescence  which  has  grown  up  on  its  northern  side,  what 
the  new  building  attached  to  Somerset  House  will  be  like.  A 
similar  example  is  in  the  addition  to  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.  With  the  best  example  of  the  style  before  them,  the 
architects  employed  there  have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  do 
something  which  will,  if  possible,  spoil  it.  Perhaps  the  contrast 
between  the  new  and  the  old  may  serve  to  enhance  the  old,  but 
otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  object  aimed  at.  The 
laws  of  our  modern  progressive  highly  trained  artists  in  archi- 
tecture are  absolutely  fixed.  When  a  beautiful  building  is 
pulled  down,  put  in  its  place  the  most  hideous  design  you  can 
devise.  When  a  beautiful  building  is  to  be  added  to,  put  beside 
it  what  will  spoil  every  view  of  it.  To  these  rules  there  are  no 
exceptions.  It  is  meet  and  right  that  old  and  insanitary  houses 
should  be  removed,  however  pretty.  But  it  is  still  more  meet  and 
right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  to  insist  that  the  new  houses  shall 
be  at  least  as  pretty  as  the  old  ones.  There  is  only  one  reason 
why  this  is  so  seldom  the  case.  Architectural  education  is 
almost  wholly  neglected.  One  section  of  the  profession  is  haggling 
over  percentages  and  the  like.  The  other  section  is  engaged  in 
discussing  questions  of  ornament,  which  is  talked  of  seriously, 
as  if  any  amount  of  ornament  will  make  an  ugly  building  orna- 
mental. 

Mr.  Paul's  letterpress  is  provokingly  concise  and  brief.  Here 
and  there  he  has  a  little  more  to  say,  but  for  the  most  part  his 
notes  are  of  the  shortest.  His  tone  is  melancholy  throughout,  and 
no  wonder.  "  With  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  the  house 
of  Sir  Paul  Pindar  in  Bishopsgate  Street,"  he  observes,  "  and  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  the  last  of  the  old 
City  residences  of  importance  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared." 
He  notes  the  continued  existence  of  Crosby  Hall,  "  but  in  a  much 
restored  condition."  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  sinister 
signification  the  word  "  restored  "  has  acquired  of  late  years.  Mr. 
Paul  hopes  his  collection  of  drawings  "  may  serve  as  a  record  of 
an  interesting  period  in  the  street  architecture  of  London."  We 
can  but  echo  this  wish,  and  add  another  to  it.  We  hope  Mr.  Paul 
will  be  so  much  encouraged  by  the  reception  accorded  to  this 
volume  that  it  may  be  followed  by  more.  There  are  still  vanishing 
houses  undrawn  in  many  places.  Bloomsbury  is  neither  London 
nor  Westminster,  yet  about  Queen  Square  there  are  still  a  few 
pretty  "  bits  "  waiting  to  be  sketched.  Mr.  Norman  has  done 
what  he  could  for  old  Southwark,  but  has  Mr.  Paul  visited  the 
"  vanishing  "  hall  doors  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney  Hill  ?  There 
is  a  beautiful,  but  unsketched,  doorway  in  the  garden  of  Staple 
Inn,  designed  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  Gothic  style  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
its  delicate  proportions,  very  superior  to  a  majority  of  the  modern 
Gothic  doorways. 

Mr.  Paid  commences  with  three  beautiful  drawings  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Westminster,  which  has  just  vanished.  Why 
have  we  not  a  sketch  of  the  school  close  by  which  is  on  the  point 
of  vanishing  ?  Some  doorways  in  Grosvenor  Road,  Buckingham 
Street,  Holborn,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  follow,  and  views  of 
four  houses  in  the  Strand.  Clement's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn  are 
also  illustrated,  and  there  are  some  sketches  in  the  Temple. 
Austin  Friars  and  Aldgate,  Barnard's  Inn,  Norfolk  Street,  Fetter 
Lane,  and  Wych  Street  supply  other  examples,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  forty-four  drawings  is  the  most 
picturesque.  As  we  have  remarked,  Mr.  Paul's  notes  are  hardly 
long  enough,  but  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his  lovely  and 
interesting  drawings. 

THE  BOOK  OF  LLAN  DaV. 

The  Text  of  the  Book  of  Llan  Ddv.  Reproduced  from  the  Gwysaney 
Manuscript  by  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  Honorary  M.A.  Oxon.  With 
the  co-operation  of  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the 
University  of    Oxford.     Oxford  :    Issued    to    Subscribers  only. 

M.D.CCC.XCIII. 

1 1 1  HIS  edition  of  the  Liber  Landavensis,  the  chartulary  and 
history  of  the  Church  of  Llandaff,  is  an  edition  de  luxe  as  a 
scholar  may  be  supposed  to  understand  the  term.    On  the  back 
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of  the  title-page  we  are  informed,  in  the  style  of  an  ancient 
colophon,  that  the  book  is  "  Imprinted  at  Gloucester,  in  the 
Eastgate,  by  me  John  Bellows  "  ;  and  the  paper  and  type  are  of 
an  excellence  which  makes  one  long  to  have  more  books  "  im- 
printed "  after  this  fashion.  The  imprinting  is  stated  to  be  "  at 
the  expense  of  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  M.A.,"  though  he  himself 
in  the  preface  says,  "  To  the  Marquess  of  Bute  the  subscribers 
are  indebted  for  the  expensive  manner  in  which  the  book  has 
been  '  got  up.' "  A  fund  raised  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  A.  Corbett  has  supplied  the  autotype  facsimiles  ;  and  Mr. 
Bellows,  taking  a  personal  and  not  merely  a  professional  interest 
in  the  work,  "  has  cut,  at  his  own  expense,  many  of  the  large 
capitals,"  which  are  varied  in  form  so  as  to  indicate  the 
original  colouring  with  red  or  with  yellow,  or  both.  Contractions 
in  the  MS.  have  been  expanded,  but  not  by  the  customary  method 
of  adding  italics,  the  patchy  effect  of  which  is,  as  Mr.  Evans 
truly  says,  "  injurious  as  well  as  offensive  to  the  sight."  An  im- 
proved method  has  therefore  been  devised  for  marking  the  expan- 
sion of  contractions,  "  that  of  simply  underdotting  the  ordinary 
types  "  with  very  small  dots.  As  mention  is  made  of  the  special 
care  with  which  the  underdotted  types  had  to  bs  cut,  we  fear 
that  the  improvement  may  be  too  costly  for  general  adoption. 

The  twelfth-century  "Gwysaney  MS."  of  the  Liber  Landavensis 
is  here  "  for  the  first  time  reproduced  diplomatically,"  to  quote 
the  technical  language  of  the  preface.  The  edition  published  in 
1840  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society  was  based,  not  upon  the 
Gwysaney  MS.,  which  was  then  believed  or  assumed  to  be  miss- 
ing, but  upon  later  transcripts.  The  story  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
precious  Llandaff-Selden-Trawscoed-Llanerch-Owston-Gwysaney 
MS. — to  give  it  ail  the  various  names  by  which  it  has  been  known — 
is  not  without  interest.  Though  copies  were  taken  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  entries  of  the  successive  bishops,  that  until 
1 61 9  the  Liber  Landavensis  can  never  have  been  long  absent  from 
its  proper  abode  in  the  archives  of  Llandaff.  But  Bishop 
Theophilus  Field,  some  time  between  his  consecration  at  Llandaff 
in  1619  and  his  translation  to  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1627, 
lent  the  MS.  to  Selden,  in  whose  library  it  was  found  at  his 
death  in  1654.  It  is  urged,  as  some  excuse  for  him,  that  the 
proper  owners,  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff,  were  by  that 
time  abolished- — so  far  as  Ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament 
could  abolish  them ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Selden 
had  had  ample  time  to  return  the  MS.  while  there  was  still  a  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  he  was  perhaps  "  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  pro- 
crastination, a  common  failing  with  the  borrower  of  books." 
Another  suggestion  is  that  Selden  had  the  MS.  copied,  and  that 
the  Llandaff  people  were  content  to  give  or  sell  the  original  upon 
receiving  the  transcript  in  exchange.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  MS.  is  next  heard  of  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  Selden's  executors, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Vaughan  of  Trawscod,  who,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  Merionethshire, 
lent  it  to  him  to  copy.  John  Vaughan,  when  making  arrange- 
ments about  lending  the  MS.,  writes  that  "  it  now  belongs  to 
the  publique  library  at  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Selden's  whole  library 
is  bestowed " ;  and  that  he  is  "  required  to  take  caution  for 
the  restitution  by  bond."  But,  before  it  could  be  returned,  Church 
and  King  had  their  own  again,  and  there  being  once  more  a 
Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Llandaff,  the  MS.  should  by  rights  have 
reverted  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  they  nor  the 
Bodleian  got  it.  It  next  turns  up  in  the  possession  of  a  grand- 
son-in-law  of  Sir  John  Vaughan,  Robert  Davies  of  Llanerch, 
who  has  left  his  mark  in  the  form  of  an  inscription  in  small  brass 
nails  on  the  front  cover  of  the  MS. — "  Librum  hunc  temporis 
injurias  passum  novantiquo  tegmine  munire  curavit  R.  D.  1696." 
It  stayed  in  the  Davies  family  till  the  male  line  died  out,  and,  in 
1792,  the  Welsh  estates  were  divided  by  Act  of  Parliament  be- 
tween two  sisters.  The  library  was  divided  at  the  same  time, 
not,  if  family  tradition  is  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  manner  that  would 
recommend  itself  to  intelligent  book-lovers.  When  a  work  was  in 
two  volumes,  one  heiress  took  Vol.  I.  and  the  other  Vol.  II. ; 
"  but  apparently  in  the  case  of  single  volumes  and  of  the  MSS. 
(including  the  Liber  Landavensis)  they  were  placed  in  a  scale — 
some  in  one  end,  and  some  in  the  other."  Anyhow,  the  Liber 
Landavensis  went,  along  with  Gwysaney,  to  Mary  Davies,  who 
married  Philip  Puleston  of  Havod  y  Wern,  co.  Denbigh.  Their 
only  child  married  Bryan  Cooke  of  Owston  in  Yorkshire,  M.P. 
for  Malton,  "  whose  grandson  and  heir,  Philip  Bryan  Davies- 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Gwysaney  and  Owston,  is  accordingly  the  present 
most  careful  and  courteous  owner  of  the  never  really  miss- 
ing MS." 

The  Book  of  Llandaff  is  bound  up  together  with  a  philosophical 
treatise  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  whole  in 
strong  oak  boards,  having  on  one  side  a  seated  bronze  figure  in 
high  relief,  supposed  by  Mr.  Haddan  to  represent  Our  Lord,  and 
by  others  Saint  Teilo,  Archbishop  of  Llandaff  (so  styled)  in  the 
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i,  sixth  century.    A  representation  of  this  strange  archaic  figure 
I  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  so  that  readers  may  judge 
i  for  themselves.    As  to  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  work,  the 
\  editor's  theory  is  that  "  the  Book  of  Llan  Dav  proper,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  Miscellanea  "  in  later  handwritings — that 
is,  the  part  beginning  "  Deprimo  ftatu  landauenfif  ecclesie,"  and 
|  breaking  off  at  the  year  1107 — is  the  work  of  the  well-known 
1  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Uchtryd 
of  Llandaff.    Geoffrey  died  suddenly  while  attending  Mass  in 
'  1 1 54 — a  fact  which  might  explain  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
;  MS.    Mr.  Evans  casts   aside  the   argument  that   the  Liber 
:  Landavensis  must  needs  be  earlier  than  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
because  it  is  free  from  legends  about  Geoffrey's  great  hero, 
,  King  Arthur.    Geoffrey  (so  he,  in  effect,  argues,  though  the 
[  wording    is   ours)  was  not  a  medieval  Mr.  Dick,  and  was 
'  perfectly  capable  of  keeping  King  Arthur  out  of  his  memo- 
t  rial.    Into  this  question  of  authorship  we  will  not  enter  further 
'  than  to  mention  Mr.  Evans's  hope  that  some  "  competent  student 
1  of  Mediceval  Latin"  will  set  to  work  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
I  style  and  language  of  Geoffrey's  Historia  Begum  Britannia  with 
I  those  of  the  Life  of  Saint  Teilo  in  the  Liber  Landavensis.  The 
Llandaff  author,  whoever   he  was,  had  considerable  literary 
faculty ;    in   fact,   Mr.  Evans,  with   an  editor's  enthusiasm, 
!  considers  that  some  of  his   passages   "  exhibit  the  consum- 
„  mate   literary  artist."     Some    genuine   tradition   is  probably 
\   preserved  in  the  striking  description,   to  which   Mr.  Evans 
^  calls  attention,  of  the  deadly   "  Yellow   Pestilence "   of  the 
1  sixth  century  making  its  appearance  as  a  column  of  watery  cloud, 
i  and  sweeping  through  the  country  as  a  shower  drives  through 
i  the  valleys.    Like  most  Church  historians  of  medireval  times,  the 
I  author  wrote  "  with  a  purpose,"  and  had  no  mean  skill  in  colour- 
I  ing  his  history  or  his  legends  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
1  See  of  Llandaff.    But  the  chief  value  of  his  work  now  lies  in 
I-1  the  early  documents  which  he  preserved — documents  net  indeed 
always  of  their  professed  dates,  but  at  least  of  the  tenth  or  even 
i  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  statements  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Church  lands.    "  It  contayneth,"  as  Robert  Vaughan  wrote  in 
I  1654,  "many  ancient  charters  and  donations  of  lands  bestowed 
upon  the  see  and  the  bishops  thereof,  whose  meares  and  bounds 
are  therein  written  in  the  ancient  British  tongue,  which  now  few 
■can  understand  and  truly  write   out."    This   difficulty  still 
\  continuing,  Mr.  Evans,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Rhys, 
[  has  appended  translations  "  of  those  boundaries  which  are  defined 
in  Welsh,"  and  has  added  in  the  index  "  the  modern  forms  of  the 
ancient  names  of  places  and  streams,  wherever  these  have  been 
identified."    Of  the  difficulties  of  this  last  task  he  speaks  feel- 
ingly.   "  It  is  not  how  much   time  it  takes  to  make  your 
identifications,  but  how  much  fruitless  labour  you  spend  on 
those  places  which  baffle  your  inquiries.    Frequently  nothing 
but  old  charters  can  solve  difficulties  ;  still,  there  are  numerous 
cases  where    the   native    of   the    district   specified,  and  he 
alone,   can   give   the   information   wanted."     To   those  who 
have  local  knowledge  he  appeals  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
I  matter,  so  that  the  process  of  identification  may  be  carried  far 
enough  to  render  it  possible  to  construct  a  map  of  the  diocese  as 
it  stood  under  Bishop  Urban  in  the  twelfth  century.    We  must 
not  conclude  without  mentioning  the  facsimiles  and  extracts,  in 
.  mingled  Latin  and  Welsh,  from  the  "Book  of  Saint  Chad,"  now 
at  Lichfield— a  copy  of  the  Old  Latin  Gospels,  written  in  Ireland 
,  probably  before  700,  bought  by  "  Gelhi,  the  son  of  Arihtiud," 
with  "  his  best  horse,"  and  offered  by  him  on  the  altar  of  Saint 
Teilo.    During  its  stay  at  Llandaff  marginal  and  other  entries 
were  made  in  it,  most  of  which  Mr.  Evans  appears  to  have 
made  out,  though  under  disadvantages  as  to  light  and  time. 
1  In  short,  the  editor  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  this 
edition  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  do  justice  to  this  vene- 
Table  relic  of  early  Wales. 


FOXE,  JAMES,  AND  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI. 

The  Voyages  of  Captain  Luke  Foxe  of  Hull,  and  Captain  Thomas  James  of 
Bristol,  in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage  in  1631-32  ;  with  Narratives 
of  the  curlier  iVoi  th-  West  Voyages  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Weymouth, 
Hull,  Knight,  Hudson,  Button,  Gibbons,  Bylot,  Baffin,  Hawkridge,  and 
others.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Miller  Christy, 
F.L.S.    2  vols.    London  :  Hakluyt  Society.  1894. 

The  Letters  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  other  Documents  illustrative  of  his 
Career.  Translated,  wiih  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  K. 
Markhani,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  London  : 
II akluyt  Society  .  1894. 

CAPTAIN  LUKE  FOXE,  commonly  called  North- West 
Foxe,  added  something  to  what  was  known  in  his  day 
of  the  form  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  wrote — under  the  name 
of  "The  North- West  Fox,"  or  Fox  from  the  North- West, 
without  an  "e" — a  record  of  his  discovery  which  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  of  the,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  some- 


what monotonous  records  of  Arctic  adventure.  The  Hakluyt 
Society  has  done  well  to  republish  his  book,  which  is  dear 
and  scarce.  It  has  also  done  not  ill  to  add  the  account 
of  the  contemporary,  and  in  a  friendly  way  rival,  voyage 
of  Captain  Thomas  James.  Neither  James  nor  his  book  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  North-West  Foxe,  for  reasons  which 
we  will  give  further  on ;  but  "  The  Strange  and  Dangerous 
Voyage "  is  worth  reprinting,  partly  on  the  ground  of  its 
reputation,  partly  for  the  excellent  foil  it  supplies  to  North- 
West  Foxe,  a  little  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  a  very  little  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  have  helped  Coleridge  to  the  matter  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner.  This  last  is  also  the  least  of  the  reasons.  Much 
good  effort  and  ingenuity  have  been  wasted  in  proving  that 
Coleridge  used  "  The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage."  When  the 
arguments  in  support  of  this  proposition,  which  in  itself  is  credible 
enough,  come  to  be  looked  into  they  amount  to  this- — that  James 
was  a  Bristol  man,  and  Coleridge  often  in  that  city  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  ice  and  snow  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  that  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  poet  read  the  sailor's  book.  We  are  not  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
much  moment  that  there  was,  as  has  been  thoughtfully  pointed 
out,  no  copy  of  James  in  the  Bristol  Library  when  Coleridge  was 
living  there.  "  The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  "  has  been 
reproduced  in  several  collections  of  travels,  and  was  easily  acces- 
sible. Coleridge,  who  read  everything  which  came  in  his  way,  may 
have  read  this  also.  If  he  did,  and  this  is  our  chief  reason  for 
thinking  little  of  the  inquiry,  it  did  not  matter.  The  mere 
grain  of  mustard  seed  from  which  The  Ancient  Mariner  grew  is 
to  be  found  in  Shelvocke's  voyage,  in  the  very  brief  passage 
about  the  gloomy  imaginings  of  the  sailing-master  concerning 
the  albatross  which  hung  about  the  ship  in  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire.  Coleridge  could  have  found  details  about  the  ice  and  cold, 
which  are  after  all  a  very  unimportant  part  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  in  a  hundred  places. 

The  two  books  are  reproduced  here  with  a  copious  critical 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy.  The  apparatus  is  even  a  trifle 
too  copious.  No  purpose  beyond  the  swelling  of  the  book  is 
served  by  reproducing  some  notes  of  statements  made  by  the 
survivors  of  the  cowardly  rascals  who  deserted  Hudson.  They 
add  nothing  to  what  was  already  known,  are  rough  and  uninte- 
resting in  themselves,  and  have  no  merit  we  can  see  beyond  this — 
that  they  were  only  discovered  the  other  day.  Their  publication 
here  is  mainly  a  sign  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  some 
among  us  carry  their  respect  for  whatever  our  wiser  ancestors  did 
not  think  worth  printing.  Mr.  Christy,  too,  appears  to  have  been 
surprised  by  a  good  many  things  which  ought  to  have  been  no 
novelty  to  any  one  competent  to  edit  a  seventeenth-century  book. 
He  is  puzzled  by  the  word  "  staddles,"  he  carefully  explains 
in  a  note  that  "  painful "  had  the  sense  of  "  painstaking,"  and 
even  devotes  another  note  to  telling  us  that  a  man  may  be 
"  starved "  by  cold  as  well  as  by  hunger.  Does  any  mortal 
doubt  it  ?  He  assures  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  never  added 
words  to  the  original  without  putting  them  between  square 
brackets,  which  is  very  proper.  But  our  complaint  is  that  there 
are  more  words  between  brackets  than  are  necessary.  Once  we 
notice  one  where  it  is  unquestionably  wrong.  Foxe  says,  "  Nay 
I  may  avouch  that  if  this  course  had  been  taken  and  private  ends 
had  been  wanting  that  since  Mr.  Hudson  his  first  voyage  1610, 
the  Passage  had  been  sailed  through  before  1618,"  &c.  This  is 
perfectly  clear.  Foxe  means,  as  everybody  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  English  of  the  day  before  yesterday  ought  to  be 
aware,  "  if  private  interests  had  been  absent  or  neglected."  Mr. 
Christy  inserts  a  [not]  before  wanting,  and  thereby  makes  the  old 
navigator  say  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  obviously  meant. 
Even  when  these  interpolations  are  not  wrong  they  are  com- 
monly superfluous,  and  serve  only  to  water  down  the  old  English 
to  a  modern  level.  But  Mr.  Christy  fails  entirely  to  convince 
us  that  he  has  any  general  literary  knowledge  of  the  English 
of  the  time  in  which  Foxe  wrote,  and  from  some  of  his  state- 
ments it  appears  tolerably  clear  that  his  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  criticism  of  style  and  language  are  exceedingly 
confused.  "His  (i.e.  Foxe's)  style,"  says  Mr.  Christy,  "is  so 
faulty,  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  a  '  style '  at 
all ;  for  his  punctuation  is  extremely  defective.  His  spelling  is 
bad,  even  for  the  period ;  whilst  his  diction  is  ill  chosen  and 
often  slangy.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  defects,  Foxe's 
sentences  are  often  so  confused  as  to  be  almost,  and  sometimes 
quite,  incomprehensible.  In  addition,  we  meet  in  the  narrative  with 
a  constant  straining  after  far-fetched  witticisms."  If  these 
principles  are  to  carry  it,  which  of  the  great  writers  of  the  earlier 
and  middle  seventeenth  century  shall  escape  whipping  ?  All 
these  defects  were  common  to  the  time.  But  this  note  appended 
to  the  words  about  Foxe's  bad  spelling  gives  us  the  measure  of 
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Mr.  Christy's  competence  as  an  editor  of  seventeenth-century 
English : — "  Thus,  to  lay  to  hull,  always  appears  to  lay  to  Hull, 
which  Foxe  perhaps  intended  as  a  ploy  on  the  name  of  his  native 
place,  while  off  stands  for  of,  then  for  than,  too  for  to,"  &c.  &c. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge 
the  industry  with  which  Mr.  Christy  has  hunted  up  all  the  little 
that  was  discoverable  concerning  both  Foxe  and  J anies,  the  care 
he  has  taken  to  explain  what  needs  explanation,  the  candour  with 
which  he  has  had  recourse  to  Professor  Skeat  and  Captain 
Wharton  when  in  doubt  as  to  a  word  or  nautical  matter,  and  the 
punctuality  he  shows  in  acknowledging  his  obligations. 

The  two  narratives  are  in  themselves  well  worth  reading,  if 
only  for  the  curious  contrast  between  the  men.    Both  sailed  in 
1 63 1  with  identical  instructions  to  discover  whether  the  hoped- 
for  North- West  Passage  did  not  lead  out  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Foxe 
sailed  in  a  King's  ship,  the  Charles  from  London,  James  in  a 
vessel  named  the  Henrietta  Maria,  supplied  by  the  Fellowship 
of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol.    Foxe,  a  seaman  from  his 
boyhood,  and   sure  of  his  own    skill,  tried   hard   to  obtain 
subordinates  who  had  been  on  North-West  voyages,  and  failed  to 
find  one.    He  had  a  lazy,  unwilling  sailing-master,  and  a  mate 
who  was  no  better,  foisted  on  him  by  the  Admiralty.  James, 
who  belonged  to  a  moneyed  family  at  Bristol,  was  expert  in  the 
mathematic  part  of  a  sailor's  business.    He  had  the  free  choice  of 
his  crew  and  many  offers  from  men  of  experience  in  this  kind  of 
voyage,  "  but,"  he   says,  "  I   utterly  refused  them  all,  and 
would  by  no  meanes  have  any  with  mee  that  had  bin  in  the 
like  voyage  or  adventures  for  some  private  reasons  unnecessary 
here  to  be  related."    We  agree  with  Mr.  Christy  in  thinking 
that  the  private  reasons  would  not  bear  stating,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Captain  James's  dislike  to  have  anybody 
in  the  ship  who  knew  more  than  himself.    The  doings  of 
the  two  men  were  consistent  -with   their  beginnings.  Foxe 
explored  new  coasts,  proved  that  there  was  no  North-West 
passage  from   Hudson's   Bay,   sailed  further  than   any  man 
had  done  before  in  spite  of  his  grumbling  and  lazy  master, 
brought  back  ship  and  crew  at  the  end  of  summer  safe  and 
sound.    James  blundered  on  to  every  shoal  and  iceberg  he  met, 
smashed  his  tackle,  and  lost  part  of  his  crew,  wintered  most  un- 
necessarily at  Port  Nelson,  and  came  back  next  year,  having 
done  as  good  as  nothing.    Foxe  was  sneered  at  for  not  wintering 
to  no  purpose,  and  James  applauded  for  his  heroism  in  doing 
-what  he  ought  never  to  have  done.    Indeed,  the  Bristol  captain's 
one  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  he  must  winter  just  to  show 
that  he  was  in  earnest.    Mr.  Christy  and  others  have  made 
much  of  Foxe's  flouts  at  his  rival,  and  the  inferiority  of  his 
manners  to  the  gentlemanly  Captain  James.    On  this  we  have 
two  remarks  to  make.     Foxe  wrote  when  sore  at  the  unjust 
blame  cast  en  himself,  and  the  "  gentlemanhood "  of  Captain 
James  was  of  the  deplorable  kind  which  is  betwixt  and  between. 
There  was  enough  of  it  to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  hardihood 
of  such  a  real  seaman  as  Foxe,  but  not  enough  to  give  him  the 
"  light  stoicism  "  which  Carlyle  admired  in  the  thoroughly  well- 
bred  man.    His  narrative  is  full  of  tbe  horrors  and  sufferings  of 
his  voyage,  which   sound  much  exaggerated  when   one  re- 
members that  many  of  them  were  endured  in  the  very  sea 
and  season  through  which  Foxe  took  the  Charles  uninjured. 
He  listened  a  great  deal  too  much  to  himself.    Foxe  had, 
for  his  part,  that  capacity  for  cooking  collops  which  is  more 
essential  to  the  cook  than  respectability.    Saving  the  rever- 
ence of  Mr.  Christy  and  Sir  John  Barrow,  he  had  a  style  ; 
with  all  his  defects  in  the  mechanic  part  of  writing,  very  common 
in  his  time,  he  could  see  for  himself  and  make  us  see.  There 
was  in  him  a  manly  cheerfulness,  a  stout-hearted  indifference  to 
the  danger,  and  the  short  commons  which  were  all  in  the  day's 
work,  that  one  looks  at  with  pleasure.    His  very  vanity  was  of 
the  Nelsonian  or  peacock  kind,  the  exuberance  of  real  vigour, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  gander  order  of  vanity  that  shirks 
comparison  with  real  competence.    There  is  a  pith  and  colour 
in  his  writing  which  put  it  into  a  wholly  different  class  to 
the  more  "gentlemanly,"  but  rather  watery,  prose  of  Captain 
Thomas  James,  though  the  Bristol  man  was  certainly  the  more 
generally  accom  plished  man  of  the  two,  and  could  even  write 
rather  nice  verse. 

Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham's  edition  and  translation  of  the 
Letters  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  called  out  by  a  recent 
revival  of  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  plausible  Florentine.  Mr. 
Markham's  own  opinion  is  that  which  was  held  by  Las  Casas, 
and  remained  almost  universal  till  Varnhagen  set  about  white- 
washing Vespucci — namely,  that  he  was  a  lying  scamp.  The 
opinion  a  man's  contemporaries  had  of  him  is  once  more  shown 
to  be  right.  Nobody,  we  think,  can  doubt,  after  reading  these 
letters  and  Mr.  Markham's  elucidations,  that  Las  Casas  had 
taken  the  measure   of  the  man  quite  fairly.    His  accounts 


of  his  supposed  feats  are  full  of  internal  evidence  of  falsity,  and 
the  direct  external  evidence  against  them  is  overwhelming.  He 
has  been  hoisted  into  notoriety  by  sheer  accident.  If  Waldzee- 
miiller  had  not  seen  his  letter  to  King  RentS,  had  not  sportively 
suggested  that  the  Mundus  Novus  should  bear  the  feminine  form 
of  his  Christian  name,  and  if  the  world  had  not  taken  the  sugges- 
tion, Amerigo  Vespucci  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  apply  the  big  whip  to  Amerigo.  He  probably 
did  not  mean  to  do  Columbus  or  any  other  man  much  harm,  but 
only  saw  a  chance  of  tarradiddling  himself  into  a  place  with  a 
pension  by  telling  Piero  Soderini  fibs  about  his  imaginary 
voyages.  There  is  something  rather  ironical,  as  showing  how  much 
luck  and  how  little  wisdom  and  good  taste  rule  the  world,  in  the 
fact  that  America  should  have  been  christened  out  of  the  fictitious 
autobiography  of  such  a  romancing  scamp.  Some,  to  be  sure, 
may  see  a  certain  consistency. 


THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  George  Adam  Smith, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

fXHlE  author  in  his  preface  very  truly  remarks  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  writing  a  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  of 
illustrating  its  History  by  the  Land,  but  that  some  of  these  ways 
are  wearisome  and  some  are  vain.  What  is  needed,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  is  as  follows  : — Some  idea  of  the  outlines  of  the  country ; 
its  shape  and  disposition;  its  climate;  its  colours,  lights,  and 
shades  ;  perception  from  the  "  lie  of  the  land  "  how  history  came 
to  take  certain  lines.  All  this  is  perfectly  true ;  and  it  is  well 
said :  it  is  necessary  to  say  it  again  and  again ;  but  it  has  been 
said  already  a  good  many  times.  Robinson  took  the  same  line, 
but  failed  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  partly  from  a  want  of 
imagination  and  partly  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Stanley  took  the  same  line  and  succeeded,  above  and  beyond  any 
of  those  who  preceded  him,  simply  because  he  knew  how  to  make 
his  imagination  supply  the  defects  of  his  knowledge.  Dr.  Tristram 
has  taken  the  same  line,  as  have  De  Vogue1  and  Conder,  the  last  of 
whom  brought  to  his  work,  for  the  first  time,  an  accurate  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  "  lie  of  the  land,"  surveyed  by  himself  and  his 
assistants,  foot  by  foot ;  he  also  brought,  if  not  the  glowing 
imagination  of  Stanley,  yet  an  imagination  capable  of  substituting 
for  the  ruins  of  the  present  the  splendours  of  the  past,  and  of 
realizing  the  connexion  of  history  and  geography.  His  book, 
Tent  Work  in  Pahstine,  remains,  in  many  respects,  the  very  best 
book  ever  written  on  the  subject,  the  book  which  most  readily 
and  most  rapidly  makes  the  intelligent  reader  understand  the 
country,  and  why  certain  things  had  to  take  place  in  the  way 
described,  owing  to  rocks  and  rivers,  valleys  and  great  mountains. 

Professor  Smith's  book  is  not  based  upon  Major  Conder's,  nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  soldier  to  compare  his  book  with  that  of 
the  scholar  ;  but  it  is  built  on  the  same  lines.  He  brings  to  his 
work  the  same  exact  geography,  with  the  heights  and  depths,  the 
streams  and  fountains,  the  site  of  the  ruins  and  the  modern 
names.  All  this  he  gets  from  the  Survey  Maps  published  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  readily 
acknowledges  his  obligations.  But  he  also  brings  to  the  work  a 
mass  of  personal  observations,  gathered  from  two  journeys  in 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western  Palestine.  Personal  observations, 
especially  on  the  lie  of  country,  on  climate,  and  on  colouring,  are 
always  far  more  valuable  than  those  at  second  hand.  He  has 
also  used  freely  the  very  valuable  papers  of  Clermont  Ganneau, 
Waddington,  Penan,  and  other  Frenchmen  who  have  worked  in 
the  field  of  Syrian  archaeology  ;  the  work  of  the  Germans,  repre- 
sented by  Socin,  Guthe,  and  others  of  the  Deutsches  Paliistina- 
Verein,  which,  he  says,  "  takes  the  form  of  a  scientific  treatment 
of  the  geography  in  the  light  of  Biblical  criticism  "■ — it  reads  as 
if  the  mountain  must  shape  itself  and  the  course  of  the  valley 
must  run  to  suit  the  opinion  of  the  latest  German  critic.  One 
significant  omission  we  notice.  There  is  a  Russian  Society  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Holy  Land ;  its  Transactions  are  published 
periodically.  No  one  can  ever  be  found  who  knows  Russian. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  boldly  that  no  one  in  this  country  or 
in  America  knows  anything  of  what  the  Russians  have  been  doing 
in  Syria,  or  what  they  have  discovered.  It  is  surely  time  that 
some  competent  Russian  scholar  should  be  invited  to  read 
through  the  rapidly  lengthening  series  of  the  Russian  Journals, 
and  report  upon  them,  if  not  to  translate  them.  The  flood  of 
light  which  has  been  poured  upon  the  topography,  the  meteorology, 
the  customs,  the  traditions,  legends,  folklore  of  the  fellaheen  by 
Chaplin,  Schumacher,  Hermann,  Post,  and  Bliss ;  the  sidelights 
thrown  by  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  studies  ;  the  recent  re- 
searches into  the  Roman  and  Greek  periods ;  the  publication  of 
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the  Pilgrimages  by  the  Palestine  Pilgrim  Text  Society,  whose 
books  have  been  reviewed  in  these  columns ;  the  admirable  work 
of  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange  on  Moslem  Palestine  ;  the  French  collec- 
tions of  Crusading  Histories — all  these  new  books  and  new  dis- 
coveries not  only  help  to  equip  Professor  Smith  for  his  task  more 
thoroughly  than  has  ever  been  possible  before,  but  they  have  been 
calling  loudly  for  such  a  book  as  this,  and  they  demand  for  its 
execution  the  hand  of  a  scholar  who  has  grasped  the  whole  of 
the  modern  advance.  Between  Stanley  in  1864  and  Professor 
Smith  of  1894  how  vast  a  literature  of  Oriental  research  !  "What 
a  wealth  of  discovery  has  sprung  into  existence  ! 

It  is  impossible,  in  considering  such  a  book  as  the  one  before 
us,  to  avoid  some  such  preliminary  explanations  and  considera- 
tions as  these.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
without  referring  to  what  has  gone  before.  All  previous  writers 
except  Stanley  have  just  given  to  the  subject — themselves:  the 
result  of  their  own  studies  and  their  individual  researches. 
Stanley,  in  addition,  used  Eobinson,  Burckhardt,  and  the  trusty 
Reland.  Professor  Smith,  who  presents  not  only  himself  and  his 
own  researches  but  those  of  everybody  else — alas!  those  unrepre- 
sented Russians  ! — advances  at  the  head  of  the  most  goodly 
company  ever  seen  to  lay  his  treasures  at  our  feet. 

The  work  is  divided  into  (1)  the  Lard  as  a  whole  ;  (2)  Western 
Palestine  ;  (3)  Eastern  Palestine.    The  first  division  treats,  among 
other  things,  of  the  place  of  Syria  in  history ;  the  scenery  in 
connexion  with  the  poetry,  and  the  land  in  connexion  with  its 
faith.    One  turns  with  some  curiosity  to  the  last  of  these  divi- 
sions.   What  is  the  connexion — what  are  the  limits  of  the  con- 
nexion— of  geography  with  the  history  as  related  in  the  Bible  ? 
That  one  finds,  for  instance,  the  lists  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  to 
represent  real  towns  following  in  the  order  there  given  does  not  j 
certainly  prove  the  truth  of  the  history  ;  the  fact  only  illustrates  | 
the  history ;  a  mendacious  person,  knowing  the  country,  might  ! 
have  written  these  lists  in  a  forged  history.    All  that  geography 
can  do  is  to  show  whether  or  not  the  situations  were  possible  at 
the  time  to  which  they  were  assigned  : — 

'But  if  on  all  such  questions  of  date,  authorship,  and  accu- 
racy of  historical  detail,  we  must  be  content  to  admit  that 
geography  has  not  much  more  to  contribute  than  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  certain  solutions,  it  is  very  different  when  we 
rise  to  the  higher  matters  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  to  the  story 
of  its  origin  and  development,  to  the  appearance  of  monotheism, 
and  to  the  question  of  the  supernatural.  On  these  the  testi- 
mony of  the  historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  is  high  and 
clear. 

'For  instance,  to  whatever  date  we  assign  the  Book  nf 
Deuteronomy,  no  one  who  knows  the  physical  constitution  of 
Palestine,  and  her  relation  to  the  great  desert,  can  fail  to  feel 
the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  conception,  which  rules  in  that 
book,  of  Israel's  entrance  into  the  land  as  at  once  a  rise  in 
civilization  from  the  nomadic  to  the  agricultural  stage  of  life, 
and  a  fall  in  religion  from  a  faith  which  the  desert  kept  simple 
to  the  rank  and  sensuous  polytheism  that  was  provoked  by  the 
natural  variety  of  the  Paradise  west  of  Jordan.  Or  take  an- 
other most  critical  stage  of  Israel's  education  :  no  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  prophets'  magnificent  mastery  of  the  historical 
forces  of  their  time,  or  the  wisdom  of  their  advice  to  their 
people,  who  has  not  studied  the  relations  of  Syria  to  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  or  the  lines  across  her  of  the  campaigns  of 
these  powers.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  soberly  urged  from 
the  orthodox  point  of  view. 

What,  next,  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  book,  regarded 
as  a  new  geography  ?  First,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  gather- 
ing into  one  volume  of  all  ancient  and  modern  research.  As  to  other 
points,  let  us  consider  the  treatment  of  one  branch  in  the  second 
division  of  the  work.  For  our  purpose  the  chapter  on  the 
Philistines  and  their  cities  seems  the  readiest  to  hand.  Who 
were  the  Philistines  first  of  all  ?  Their  name,  it  is  thought,  is 
connected  with  the  word  falash,  a  Semitic  root — "  to  migrate." 
They  were  the  Immigrants.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  The 
Prophet  Amos  gives  the  answer.  "  O  children  of  Israel,  saith 
Jehovah,  have  I  not  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  the  Philistines  from  Kaphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  P  The 
Kaphtorim  which  came  forth  from  Kaphtor,  destroyed  the  Avim 
which  dwelt  in  open  villages  as  far  as  Gaza,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead."  Where  was  Kaphtor  ?  Probably  Crete.  But  the  Philis- 
tines were  a  Semitic  folk.  What  were  Semites  doing  in  Crete  ? 
Why  did  they  leave  it  ?  When  did  they  leave  it  ?  What  kind  of 
people  were  they  ?  All  these  questions  belong  to  a  geography  of 
this  kind.  What  answers  could  most,  even  among  students,  give 
to  these  questions  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pages 
devoted  to  this  mysterious  people  present  them  even  to  those 
who  rightly  call  themselves  scholars  with  a  new  reality  and  a  I 


new  character.  Their  place  in  history  and  their  functions  seem 
to  be  intelligible  for  the  first  time  : — 

'  We  cannot  have  followed  this  history  without  being  struck 
by  the  strange  parallel  which  it  affords  to  the  history  of  Israel 
— the  strange  parallel  and  the  stranger  difference.  Both 
Philistines  and  Hebrews  were  immigrants  into  the  land  for 
whose  possession  they  fought  through  centuries.  Both 
came  up  to  it  from  Egypt.  Both  absorbed  the  populations 
they  found  upon  it.  Both  succeeded  to  the  Canaanite  civili- 
zation, and  came  under  the  fascination  of  the  Canaanite  reli- 
gion. Each  people  had  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and 
both  were  at  different  periods  so  victorious  that  either,  humanly 
speaking,  might  have  swallowed  up  the  other.  Indeed,  so 
fully  was  the  Philistine  identified  with  the  land  that  his  name 
has  for  ever  become  its  name — a  distinction  which  Israel 
never  reached.  Yet  Israel  survived  and  the  Philistine  disap- 
peared. Israel  attained  to  a  destiny,  equalled  in  the  history 
of  mankind  only  by  Greece  and  Rome,  whereas  all  the  fame  of 
the  Philistine  lies  in  having  served  as  a  foil  to  the  genius  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  to-day  his  name  against  theirs  is  the  symbol 
of  impenetrableness  and  obscurantism.' 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  review  a  book  so  thorough  and  so 
masterly,  and  at  the  same  time  written  in  a  style  which  com- 
mands attention  as  well  as  admiration.  We  have  not  cared  to 
examine  into  an  identification  here  or  a  conclusion  there — indeed, 
the  above-mentioned  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Crete  rests 
upon  two  or  three  conclusions,  each  of  which  might  be,  and  has 
been,  disputed.  The  main  fact  remains  that  here  is  a  new 
Geography  of  Palestine,  of  a  kind  not  attempted  since  Stanley's 
book,  with  his  slender  materials ;  that  it  contains  and  "  uses  "  the 
important  parts  of  all  the  immense  mass  of  modern  research  and 
discovery,  enriched  and  illuminated  by  a  mind  of  imagination 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  scholarship. 


ENGINEERING  BOOKS. 

Engineering  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel,  and  Timber.  By  William  Henry 
Warren,  Challis  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
University  of  Sydney.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

Theory  of  Structures  and  Strength  of  Materials.  By  Henry  T.  Bovey 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics, 
McGill  University,  Montreal ;  late  Fellow  of  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

A  Text-look  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines.  By  Bryan  Donkin,  Jun., 
M.I.C.E.    London  :  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Lim.  1894. 

British  Locomotives  :  their  History,  Construction,  and  Modern.  Development. 
By  C.  J.  Bowen  Cooke,  Outdoor  Assistant  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Locomotive  Department.    London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Telephony.  By  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S  ,  Engineer-in-Chief 
and  Electrician,  General  Post  Office,  and  Arthur  J.  Stubbs,  Technical 
Officer,  General  Post  Office.    London :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  Principles  of  Fitting.  By  a  Foreman  Pattern-Maker.  London : 
Whittaker  &  Co. 

THE  higher  teaching  of  engineering  gains  ground  rapidly.  On 
one  hand,  the  Universities  and  University  colleges  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  regard  it  as  proper  matter  for  their 
efforts.  They  are  giving  engineering  a  recognized  place  in  the 
curriculum  for  degrees,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  make  teaching 
in  the  subject  effective  and  attractive,  by  providing  costly 
engineering  laboratories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clever  boy  who 
has  a  turn  for  mechanics  is  no  longer  sent,  as  he  used  to  be  sent, 
straight  from  school  into  the  workshop  or  into  the  office  of  an 
engineer  in  practice,  to  spend  an  apprenticeship  of  half  a  dozen 
years  or  so  in  picking  up  such  crumbs  of  professional  knowledge 
as  fall  from  the  master's  table.  The  struggle  for  professional 
existence  is  now  too  keen  to  give  a  young  man  much  chance  if  he 
is  trained  on  the  old  rule-of-thumb  lines.  He  must  still  gain  a 
knowledge  of  practice  at  first  hand,  but  he  does  not  try  to  do  this 
until  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  side  of  engineer- 
ing in  the  lecture-room  and  the  laboratory,  after  which  a  shorter 
time  in  the  workshop  suffices  to  turn  out  a  better  product.  It  is 
because  people  have  come  to  see  not  merely  that  the  new  plan  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  but  that  in  view  of  the  altered 
condition  of  professional  life  the  old  plan  will  not  now  do  at  all, 
that  the  classes  are  filled,  if  not  crowded,  at  Universities  and 
colleges  where  the  application  of  science  to  engineering  is  syste- 
matically taught. 

The  same  cause  is  promoting  the  publication  of  engineering 
text-books  of  the  better  sort.  While  in  former  days  the  student 
had  only  his  Raukine,  he  now  has  a  choice  of  writers — none, 
indeed,  so  good  as  Rankine — but  some  that  are  more  intelligible 
to  an  average  man,  more  special,  and,  of  course,  more  modern. 
The  subject  has  itself  advanced  far  enough  since  Rankine's  day 
to  require  fresh  treatment ;  and  parts  of  it,  at  least,  may  easily 
be  presented  in  ways  better  suited  to  the  half-trained  intelligence 
even  of  a  pupil  of  the  better  sort.  In  the  work  of  writing  new 
text-books  the  engineering  professors  naturally  take   a  large 
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share.  It  is  evidence  that  the  colonies  are  not  behind  the 
mother-country  in  seeking  to  secure  a  scientific  education  for 
their  engineers  that  our  list  includes  two  important  works  by 
colonial  professors  of  engineering. 

The  treatise  on  Engineering  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Timber,  by  Professor  Warren,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  is 
intended,  the  author  states,  to  be  useful  not  only  to  engineering 
students  in  technical  colleges  and  Universities,  but  also  to  those 
engaged  in  the  design  of  structures  in  iron  and  steel.  It 
will,  we  think,  be  found  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  this  double  purpose.  He  relies  mainly  on  detailed 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  and 
practice  of  construction  ;  the  general  statement  of  theory  is 
brief,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  account  of 
selected  cases  'with  full  arithmetical  calculations  and  working 
drawings  on  a  reduced  scale.  This  is  an  excellent  feature,  which 
will  make  the  book  of  distinct  service  to  engineers  in  practice  as 
well  as  to  students.  The  methods  by  which  the  stresses  in 
structures  are  calculated  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  treatment  of 
beams  contains  a  judicious  blend  of  graphical  and  analytical 
process.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  a  little  less  wide  than  that  of 
its  title,  for  it  deals  only  with  bridges,  roofs,  and  columns,  and 
passes  by  other  cases,  interesting  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  in 
which  considerations  of  strength  and  elasticity  are  the  dominating 
factors  in  the  design.  It  is  mainly,  indeed,  a  treatise  on  bridge 
■work ;  and  this  subject  is  so  thoroughly  treated,  and  with  such 
a  wealth  of  useful  detail,  that  the  book  must  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  the  engineer's  library.  An  introductory  chapter  on 
the  strength  and  elasticity  of  materials,  treated  on  the  experi- 
mental side,  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  work. 
It  is  thin  and  inadequate,  and  displays,  moreover,  a  quite  curious 
inaccuracy  in  the  citing  of  authorities.  The  Nestor  of  testing, 
Mr.  David  Kirdaldy,  appears  sometimes  in  his  proper  form,  and 
sometimes  as  Kirkaldie.  Mr.  Wicksteed,  the  designer  of  a  well- 
known  form  of  testing  machine,  appears  as  Wickstead,  and  Fair- 
bairn  is  turned  into  Fairburn.  So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
carelessness  is  not  present  in  the  formulas  and  examples,  but  we 
notice  a  slip  both  in  the  diagram  and  calculation  relating  to  the 
effective  length  of  a  strut  with  fixed  ends. 

Professor  Bovey's  book  on  the  Theory  of  Structures  and 
Strength  of  Materials  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
millionaires  who  have  made  the  laboratories  of  McGrill  Univer- 
sity objects  of  admiration,  not  to  say  envy,  to  other  teachers 
of  engineering.  It  treats,  he  says,  of  that  portion  of  applied 
mechanics  which  has  to  do  with  structures.  But,  in  fact,  large 
sections  of  it  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  structures,  and  are 
out  of  place  here,  however  suitable  they  are  for  inclusion  in  a 
general  treatise  on  applied  mechanics.  Thus  in  Chapter  III.,  under 
the  comprehensive  heading  of  "  General  Principles,  &c,"  we 
have  an  account  of  elastic  co-efficients  and  other  perfectly  rele- 
vant matter,  followed,  without  any  apparent  break,  by  paragraphs 
on  work,  momentum,  centrifugal  force,  balancing  and  curves  of 
piston  velocity,  which  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
matter  on  hand.  And,  again,  sandwiched  between  Chapters  IV. 
and  VI.  is  a  chapter  on  Friction,  which  is  not  only  curiously  out 
of  place  where  it  stands,  but  has  no  business  to  be  in  the  book 
at  all.  The  volume  is  swelled  to  over  eight  hundred  large  octavo 
pages,  and  its  form  throughout  is  rather  that  of  collected  lecture 
notes  than  that  of  a  well-digested  treatise.  Much  would  be 
gained  by  selection  and  free  excision,  and  by  the  separation  of 
important  from  comparatively  unimportant  matter  by  means  of 
a  distinction  in  type.  There  are  evident  marks  of  haste,  as  when 
the  author,  in  giving  definitions,  writes  that  "  the  state  of  strain 
is  simple  when  the  stress  acts  in  one  direction  only."  But,  in 
spite  of  these  blemishes,  Professor  Bovey's  book  contains  much 
good  matter.  Offering,  as  it  does,  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  elastic  strain  and  strength  in  relation  to  practical 
problems,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  scientific 
engineers.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  large  collection  of  ex- 
amples which,  with  their  solutions,  are  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  As  a  book  of  reference  it  may  safely  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  students,  especially  of  such  students 
as  are  not  beginners. 

No  branch  of  mechanical  construction  just  now  shows  more 
activity,  and  offers  greater  promise,  than  the  manufacture  of 
gas-engines  and  oil-engines.  There  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  engineers  that  the  explosive  gas-engine  is  the  coming 
motor,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  oft'  when  it  will  in  great 
measure  supersede  steam.  The  gas-engine  came  to  us  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  motive-power  conveniently  and  compara- 
tively cheaply  on  a  small  scale.  But  illuminating  gas  is  at 
the  best  a  dear  form  of  fuel,  and  it  was  not  until  experiment 
had  shown  that  gas-engines  could  be  successfully  worked  with 
cheap  "  producer  "  gas  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  enter  into 


serious  competition  with  large  steam-engines.    It  is  now  known 
that  a  gas-engine  supplied  with  cheap  gaseous  fuel,  produced  from 
coal  or  from  coke  by  such  a  process  as  Mr.  Dowson's,  need  consume 
no  more  than  I  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  for  each  effective  horse-power 
developed  by  the  engine.    Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
a  steam-engine  consumes  nearly  twice  as  much.    There  is,  there- 
fore, a  splendid  field  open  to  gas-engine  builders,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  produced  a  machine  which  is  equally  compact,  power 
for  power,  with  the  steam-engine,  equally  steady  and  certain  in 
its  working,  and  equally  capable  of  being  built  to  work  up  to  any 
required  number  of  horse-power.    They  are  advancing  towards 
this  goal,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.    Meanwhile,  as  an  offshoot  from 
the  gas-engine,  the  petroleum  motor  has  sprung,  almost  suddenly, 
into  prominence.    Using  liquid  petroleum  as  its  fuel,  it  works 
much  like  a  gas-engine,  without  boiler  or  furnace,  and  with  no 
need  of  more  than  casual  and  occasional  attendance.    It  con- 
sumes from  |  to  I  lb.  of  oil  per  hour  per  effective  horse- 
power ;  and  it  can  easily  be  arranged  to  work  with  perfect 
safety.    Since  the  oil  only  costs  about  threepence  a  gallon,  the 
expense  of  the  fuel  is  trifling ;  it  is  less,  indeed,  than  half  the 
cost  of  coal  in  a  small  steam-engine,  while  the  oil-engine  has  an 
obvious  further  advantage  in  requiring  far  less  attention  while 
running.    Hence,  naturally,  oil-engines  are  taking  the  place  of 
steam-engines  at  country  houses  and  farms,  and  are  finding  a 
place  where  the  steam-engine  has  never  been  admitted.    The  im- 
portant trials  of  oil-engines  which  have  just  been  made  at  the 
Cambridge  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  evidence 
of  the  interest  now  attaching  to  this  type  of  motor,  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one  manufacturing  firm  it 
has  already  taken  a  thoroughly  practical  and  convenient  form. 
Mr.  Bryan  Donkin's  volume  on  Oas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines  is  a  timely 
contribution  to  engineering  literature.    He  gives  a  full  and  well- 
written  account  of  the  development  of  engines  of  the  int  ernal  com- 
bustion type,  and  describes  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern  forms 
of  gas-engines  and  oil-engines  in  sufficient  detail  to  let  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  each  be  appreciated.    The  author  has  been 
careful  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the  work  of  Continental  as 
well  as  of  English  manufacturers,  and  the  descriptive  parts  of  his 
book  are  as  complete  as  they  are  clear.    In  thia  part — and  it  is 
the  chief  part  of  the  subject — he  is  evidently  at  home  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  theory  he  is  strangely  at  sea.    One  is  accustomed  to 
look  for  some  vagueness  in  connexion  with  the  Second  Law  of 
Thermodynamics ;  but  there  is  no  need  in  referring  to  Carnot's  ideal 
operation  to  say, "  A  perfect  cycle  was  realized,  since  the  whole  heat 
was  thus  returned  to  its  source  ";  or,  again,  "  It  is  necessary  to 
expand  the  gases  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  is  only  by 
complete  expansion  that  all  the  available  heat  can  be  utilized  in 
doing  work.    If  the  gases  are  compressed  by  the  return  stroke  of 
the  piston,  this  heat  will,  theoretically,  be  refunded  " ;  or,  again, 
"If  a  gas  be  compressed  at  constant  temperature,  and  no  heat 
abstracted,  wTork  being  done  on  it,  and  the  gas  caused  to  diminish 
in  volume,  heat  will  be  stored  up,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
raised."    Again,  speaking  of  air-engines,  the  author  says,  "  No 
change  of  physical  state  in  the  working  agent  takes  place,  and 
therefore  all  the  heat  generated  and  imparted  to  the  air  can,  in 
theory,  be  utilized  in  work."    We  could  multiply  such  instances 
of  confusion  and  positive  error.    They  are  serious  flaws  in  what 
is  otherwise  a  good  and  useful  book.    In  another  edition  its 
author  should  leave  out  the  chapters  on  theory  or  take  to  him- 
self a  literary  partner  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  thermo- 
dynamics. 

Mr.  Bowen  Cooke  writes  of  the  British  locomotive  as  one  who 
knows  and  loves  it.  His  work  is  less  a  scientific  treatise  than  a 
semi-popular  account,  written,  as  he  says,  for  people  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  railway  working  rather  than  for  the  strictly 
professional  reader,  but  still  designed  to  teach  something  of  the 
principles  on  which  locomotives  are  constructed  and  worked. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  striking  his  mean  very  happily.  The 
book  is  readable  to  the  general ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which 
the  engineer  will  be  glad  to  have  in  his  library.  The  illustrations 
are  particularly  good.  A  London  and  North- Western  point  of 
view  is  maintained  throughout — a  natural  consequence  of  the 
author's  connexion  with  that  line— but  it  is  the  intimate  know- 
ledge bred  of  that  connexion  that  gives  the  book  most  of  its 
value. 

Mr.  Preece's  name  as  one  of  the  authors  of  A  Manual  of 
Telephony  is  enough  to  stamp  the  work  as  authoritative.  The 
present  volume  brings  a  progressive  subject  up  to  date,  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  book  on  the  Telephone  published  five  years  before 
by  Mr.  Preece  himself,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Julius  Maier. 
It  gives  a  full  account  of  the  various  instruments  that  are  used 
in  private  and  public  systems,  including  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments of  the  "  exchange,"  which  is  the  centre  of  the  telephone 
subscriber's  social  nervous  system.    The  final  chapter  deals  with 
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the  limiting  distance  of  speech,  and  includes  a  notice  of  the 
highly  successful  telephonic  communication  which  was  established 
through  Mr.  Preece's  efforts  between  London  and  Paris. 

The  Principles  of  Fitting  is  something  of  a  misnomer  ;  for 
"  fitting  "  is  not  a  matter  of  principle  so  much  as  of  practice. 
But  to  any  one  who  can  proceed  at  once  to  carry  out  in  the 
workshop  the  injunctions  given  by  "A  Foreman  Pat  tern- Maker  " 
they  prove  a  good  substitute  for  verbal  teaching.  The  directions 
for  lining  out  work  and  for  the  handling  of  tools  are  explicit 
and  well  illustrated. 


FRENCH  LITERATURF. 

Journal  des  Goncourt.    Tome  septieme.    Paris :  Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
Place  au  theatre.    Par  Richard  O'Monroy.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
De  ciiuj  <i  sept.    Par  Julien  Berr  de  Turique.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 
Le  silence.    Par  Edouard  Rod.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
L'idole.    Par  Mme.  E.  Caro.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 
Le  livre  du  prefet.    Texte  Grec.    Public  pour  la  premiere  Lis.    Par  Jules 
Nicole.    Geneve :  Gtorg. 

TTNLESSwe  mistake,  M.  de  Goncourt  intimated  at  the  end 
^— '  of  the  last,  or  sixth,  volume  of  his  Journal  that  the  rest, 
approaching  too  nearly  the  present  day,  was  not  proper  to  be 
published  till  after  his  death.  But  he  might  make  a  very  good 
Benedickian  apology  for  the  appearance  of  the  seventh  to  the 
effect  that  when  he  said  it  should  not  be  published  till  after  his 
death,  he  did  not  think  he  should  live  to  publish  it.  And  it  has 
been  observed  by  them  of  old  time  that  nothing  literary 
burns  in  the  pocket  like  an  unpublished  journal.  For  the 
rest,  the  approach  of  age  or  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  live  men  has  considerably  softened  some  of  the 
asperities  of  M.  de  Goncourt's  pen.  Neither,  however,  has 
eradicated  his  naif  belief  in  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  its 
habit  of  plotting  against  good  men  of  letters.  "  Why,"  he  asks 
with  inimitable  simplicity,  "should  they  drop  my  Henriette 
Marechal,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  producing  sixty-eight  pounds  a 
night,  for  a  new  piece  which  they  admittedly  do  not  expect  to 
produce  more  than  twenty-four  ?  "  This  question  is  not  quite 
unanswerable,  but  we  need  not  attempt  to  answer  it.  For  the 
rest  these  years  (1885-1888)  could  hardly  be  expected  to  yield 
anything  so  attractive  as  their  elders.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Gautier,  from  Flaubert  and  Turgenieff,  to 
M.  de  Rosny  and  the  late  M.  Caze,  and  that  interesting  author 
of  Autour  d'un  Clocher,  who  was  very  properly  "  put  to  prisin," 
though,  no  doubt,  it  was  unlucky  that  he  died  there.  There 
are  some  interesting  Daudetiana,  and  there  is  one  story  of 
Inkermann  which  deserves  the  attention  of  old  Crimean  officers. 
According  to  this,  a  certain  unnamed  English  general  "  elegan- 
tissime,"  but  speaking  French  badly,  yet  like  "  an  incroyahle  of 
the  Directory,"  urged  the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  and  was 
declared  by  Canrobert  next  day  to  be  "  the  only  man  in  the  two 
armies  who  had  had  his  eyes  open." 

Two  books  of  the  kind  launched  by  M.  Droz  long  ago,  and 
popularized  by  «  Gyp,"  "  Richard  O'Monroy,"  and  others  later,  lie 
before  us— one  by  the  "  Viscount "  himself,  one  by  a  newer 
practitioner,  M.  Julien  Berr  de  Turique.  Both  are  amusing 
enough  in  their  well-known  way,  though  perhaps  one  gets  rather 
tired  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  minutest  doings  of  opera  "  rats," 
as  they  used  to  call  them.  Place  au  theatre  is  miscellaneous, 
though  united  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  appearance  from  time  to 
time  of  the  Manchaballe  family  and  other  old  acquaintances, 
M.  de  Turique  presents  something  like  a  thread  whereon  to  string 
his  pearls  or  mock-pearls  in  the  fortunes  of  a  couple  who, 
threatening  each  other  with  divorce,  come  (according  to  the 
theme  so  popular  with  French  writers  since  M.  Naquet 
triumphed)  to  a  redintegration. 

M.  Rod  and  Mme.  Caro,  as  novel-writers  now  go  in  France, 
are  not  persons  to  be  slighted,  nor  are  they  persons  to  produce 
anything  bad.  But  we  have  seen  better  work  by  both  than 
the  two  books  now  before  us.  In  Le  silence  M.  Rod  has  only 
strayed  a  little  from  the  old  path  in  his  favourite  field  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  domain  of  Venus  Libitina.  But  he  has  spiced  his 
well-known  misanthropy  with  a  new  flavour  of  paradox,  illus- 
trating rather  than  maintaining  the  thesis  that  "  la  dissimulation 
et  le  mensonge  ne  sont  pas  toujours  avilissants  "— that,  instead  of 
the  necessity  for  them  being,  as  some  not  too  indulgent  moralists 
have  held,  the  worst  part  of  illicit  love,  they  are  the  best ;  that 
they  "  ennoble,  like  everything  which  obliges  us  to  a  great  expense 
of  interior  energy."  Now,  in  order  to  rob  a  bank  successfully, 
you  must  expend  a  great  deal  of  interior  energy;  you  can  seldom 
do  it  by  merely  knocking  down  the  caretaker  and  using  the 
alderman.  To  be  quite  frank,  this  kind  of  paradox  seems  to 
us  unworthy  of  a  man  of  M.  Rod's  ability.  It  was  never 
much  more  than  a  trick  ;  and  it  has  now  descended  to  the  level 


of  a  trick  known  to  all  undergraduates  and  to  most  schoolboys. 
The  really  strong  man  nowadays  is  the  man  who  dares  to  be 
commonplace,  like  Aristotle,  and  Solomon,  and  Shakspeare. 
However,  M.  Rod  thinks  differently,  and  few  people  need  to  be 
told  that  he  wears  his  difference  with  sufficient  ingenuity  of 
analysis  and  "  delicacy  "  (as  they  call  it)  of  sentiment.  And  we 
most  fully  acknowledge  that  he  is  quite  entitled  to  say  that  he 
never  really  sustained  the  thesis — that  he  has  merely  put  the 
pro  and  the  con  of  it  in  two  stories  and  some  conversations. 

Mme.  Caro  was  by  no  means  unlucky  in  fixing  on  the  type  of 
her  heroine — a  type  which  is  not  hackneyed  in  fiction,  and  yet  is 
very  frequently  found  in  fact.  Dagmar  de  Maloussie  (whose 
more  strictly  legal  title  might  be  the  much  less  well-sounding 
Dagmar  Duval)  is  rich,  beautiful,  Platonic,  and  in  a  way  fasci- 
nating ;  while  she  at  least  thinks  herself  generous.  But  she  is 
at  heart  a  mere  selfish  tyrant,  and  an  exacting  "  idol  "  who  gives 
nothing  to  her  worshippers.  The  idea  is  good ;  the  working  out 
less  so.  Dagmar  herself  wants  less  description  and  more  touches 
of  life  in  action  and  speech;  while  the  minor  characters  are  also 
a  little  too  much  of  pantins.  The  hero  especially,  Jacques  Keller, 
a  young  and  penniless  savant  who  comes  to  catalogue  the 
Maloussie  Library,  is  not  only  hackneyed  "  down  to  the  cord," 
but  is  not  particularly  good :  the  candid  rival  of  Dagmar,  her 
niece  Helene,  is  one  of  a  thousand,  in  a  quite  different  sense  from 
the  complimentary  one  ;  and  even  "  Fiere  Ange,"  the  Voltairian 
parasite  and  grumbler,  lacks  distinction.  The  best  figure  is  the 
hapless  Ltetitia,  Dagmar's  foster-sister  and  victim,  whom  in 
pure  charity  "  the  idol "  maintains  as  a  companion,  without 
wages,  and  without  even  decently  providing  her  with  bare 
necessaries,  except  dresses  for  show.  This  part  would  have 
carried  off  a  short  tale  brilliantly;  it  will  hardly  suffice  for  a 
volume. 

The  publishers  and  the  editor  of  Le  livre  du  prefet — the  French 
version  of  which  we  noticed  here  lately,  with  a  regret  that  we 
had  not  received  the  Greek  text — have  most  courteously  sent  us 
a  copy  thereof,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  French  apparatus. 
We  can  only  say  at  present  that  it  increases  our  sense  of  the 
interest  of  the  book,  and  that  we  recommend  it  heartily  to 
students  both  of  things  Byzantine  and  of  general  historical 
politics.  A  better  text  for  a  much-needed  sermon  we  have 
seldom  seen. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rriO  speak  of  "  poems  in  prose,"  or  "  prose  poems,"  is  to  employ 
-*-  terms  of  antagonism  and  contradiction,  or  to  suggest,  at  the 
best,  a  barbarous  hybridization.  Mr.  Edward  Garnett's  pretty 
volume  of  essays,  An  Imaged  World  (Dent  &  Co.),  is  not  with- 
out certain  of  the  qualities  of  poetic  prose,  but  the  prose  of  these 
"  Poems  in  Prose,"  as  Mr.  Garnett  calls  his  essays,  is  as  far  from 
being  poetry  as  any  other  kind  of  prose  must  needs  be.  Let  us 
exemplify.  In  "  Moorland  Clouds  "  there  is  a  sympathetic  and, 
we  may  add,  an  accurate  description  of  the  lark's  song  at  even- 
ing : — "  In  the  darkening  evening  air  his  stopped  song  leaves 
desolate  the  hills,  leaves  cold  and  still  the  sombre  moor.  Only 
the  voice  of  the  mighty  wind  remains,  blowing  through  the 
grasses  of  the  dim  valleys  and  streamsides  and  lonely  reaches  of 
this  night-gathering  land."  In  this  description,  as  in  the  other 
essays,  Mr.  Garnett's  study  of  nature  shows  a  poet's  observation. 
It  is  both  sensitive  and  exact,  for  the  most  part.  But  how  unlike 
the  poet's  is  the  rhythmic  character  of  this  prose  !  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  a  poet  would  have  written  that  sentence  about  the 
"  stopped  song "  ?  Here  is  another  passage  which  seems  to  us 
must  be,  what  "  prose  poems "  seldom  fail  to  be,  equally  un- 
pleasing  to  the  ear  as  prose  and  to  the  ear  as  poetry : — "  Oh, 
the  blessed  Sun,  the  blessed  Sun!  to  it  beating  over  all  the  broad 
forested  plain,  the  silvery  waterways,  the  steaming  cornfield 
and  pasturage,  the  flocks  of  feathered  things  and  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  wood,  and  the  humble  creeping  life  on  moor  and 
hill,  to  it  beating  warm  on  the  land  that  else  had  been  grey 
and  wan,  all  things  give  praise  for  this  self-same  renewing  of 
life."  The  iteration  and  diffuseness  of  this  manner  of  writing 
is,  to  us  at  least,  intolerably  tedious.  Mr.  Garnett  is  more 
successful — is,  indeed,  not  without  a  certain  grace  of  style — 
when  he  attempts  something  more  concentrated  in  effect,  as  in 
the  pretty  idylic  address  of  the  lover  in  "  A  Little  Pathway  in 
the  Woods."  Mr.  Edward  Hyde  contributes  some  charming 
drawings  to  Mr.  Garnett's  elegant  and  well-printed  volume. 

The  new  or  modern  boy  is  amusingly  portrayed  in  Mr.  G.  S. 
Street's  Autobiography  of  a  Boy  (Mathews  &  Lane).  "Tubby," 
as  this  beautiful  creature  is  irreverently  named,  makes  in  these 
pages  such  artless  revelations  of  his  superior  and  inevitably  mis- 
understood mind,  it  were  unfair  to  quote  examples  of  his  in- 
genuous confessions.    Each  section  of  his  autobiographical  recol- 
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lections  is  essential  to  the  transcendent  whole.  The  portraiture, 
in  fact,  is  not  to  be  epitomized  in  a  paragraph.  It  is  hard,  we 
feel,  to  express  preferences  in  the  matter.  Especially  delightful 
is  his  experience  as  a  patron  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  visit- 
ing the  benighted  East  End  with  the  light  of  Youn  g  Oxford. 
His  "  easy  nature,"  he  tells  us,  was  persuaded  to  personally  con- 
duct a  party  of  East-Enders  through  Oxford.  He  gave  them  a 
meat-tea  in  his  rooms.  He  thought  they  would  get  drunk  and 
sing  songs  in  the  quad,  but  found  them  "  hopelessly  respectable 
and  exasperatingly  intelligent."  He  tried  in  vain  to  brighten 
their  "  soulless  and  mission-ridden  existences."  Not  less  delight- 
ful is  his  expostulation  with  the  athletic  parson  who  amazed  him 
by  rude  health  and  commonplace  conversation.  He  should  have 
been  "  mediaeval,"  he  tells  him,  instead  of  which  he  was  most 
irritatingly  modern,  talking  politics,  singing  "  great  noisy  songs," 
and  so  forth.  The  parson's  brutal  reply  to  this  friendly  argument 
is  to  challenge  Tubby  to  a  wrestle,  and  great  is  Tubby's  fall. 
But  the  dry,  unconscious  humour  of  Tubby's  self-delineation  is 
only  to  be  fully  enjoyed  in  Tubby's  own  relation  of  his  ex- 
periences. 

Those  who  would  learn  somewhat  of  the  present  status  of  the 
North  American  Indian  may  be  well  advised  in  reading  Mr. 
Price  Collier's  interesting  little  book,  Mr.  Picket-Pin  and  his 
Friends  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Mr.  Collier  compares  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  Indian  to  the  two  favourite  methods  of 
treating  "  the  unattached  dog."  One  of  these  methods  is  to 
"  shoo  "  at  the  dog,  tie  tin-cans  to  his  tail,  and  chase  him,  until 
in  his  frenzy  he  bites  some  one,  and  is  shot  by  a  policeman. 
The  other  is  to  take  him  to  a  "  home,"  feed  him  to  the  point  of 
rheumatic  gout,  " and  let  him  rot  to  death  in  idleness."  "Mr. 
Picket-Pin,"  the  type  of  the  modern  Indian,  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  fellow,  according  to  Mr.  Collier.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Indian  is  not  the  "  industrious  and  much-abused  ward  of  the 
selfish  and  dishonest  nation,"  nor  is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  "  a 
wild  and  cruel  blackguard,  who  lies,  steals,  and  murders  at  every 
opportunity."  Mr.  Collier  forcibly  remarks  that  the  men  who 
have  been  most  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Indians  are  not 
fitted  by  natural  ability  or  education  to  give  a  fair  account  of 
them.  The  true  story  of  the  relations  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  has  never  yet  been  impartially  written. 
Mr.  Collier's  little  book  is  decidedly  something  in  the  way  of  a 
contribution  to  that  much-needed  history  that  merits  the  con- 
sideration of  everybody  interested  in  the  subject.  Knowledge 
and  good  sense  and  a  pleasant  humour  characterize  Mr.  Collier's 
book. 

Under  the  title  Aspects  of  Modern  Study  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
are  collected  the  addresses  of  various  speakers  to  the  students  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  at 
the  annual  meetings  held  at  the  Mansion  House  since  1S86. 
Various  as  the  speeches  are,  in  scope  and  in  style,  their  publica- 
tion is  a  happy  idea,  since  there  is  a  true  community  of  aim  in  the 
addresses,  even  though  they  are  not  equally  demonstrative  of  the 
objects  of  University  Extension.  Mr.  Goschen's  admirable 
speech  on  "  Hearing,  Reading,  and  Thinking,"  and  Mr.  John 
Morley's  not  less  suggestive  address  on  "The  Study  of 
Literature,"  might,  indeed,  have  been  spoken  to  another  audience 
and  on  another  occasion.  Some  of  the  remaining  speeches  have 
also  a  practical  value  of  the  more  general  kind  that  appeals  to 
general  readers,  which  in  itself  should  assure  this  volume  of  a 
wider  hearing  than  its  contents  gained  originally  as  separate 
speeches. 

Recent  numbers  of  U Art  contain  some  lively  articles  by 
M.  Paul  Leroi,  reformer  and  critic,  on  the  State  manufacture  of 
artists  in  France.  What  would  be  thought,  he  asks,  of  an 
Academy  that  undertook  to  make  men  of  letters  ?  All  France 
would  laugh  at  the  notion.  Yet  the  State  persists  in  manu- 
facturing painters  and  sculptors,  architects  and  engravers — 
musicians  M.  Leroi  lets  pass — with  results,  in  his  opinion,  that 
are  nothing  but  disastrous.  He  illustrates  his  criticism  with  an 
"  impartial  examination,"  accompanied  by  extremely  sarcastic 
comments,  on  the  achievements  of  painters  who  have  taken  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  Z'Art  never  lacks  good  matter  for  readers.  The 
number  that  contains  M.  Leroi's  entertaining  summary  of  the 
works  of  State-made  painters  contains  some  admirable  papers, 
notably  one  by  M.  Eugene  de  Bricqueville  on  "  Les  Instruments 
de  Musique  Champetres,"  with  illustrations  from  the  author's 
collection  of  vielles,  I  mlorins,  and  so  forth,  and  a  reproduction 
of  the  fine  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Gueidan  playing  the 
musette,  by  Eyacinthe  Rigaud,  now  in  the  Musee  at  Aix-en- 
Provence. 

The  translator  of  M.  Jules  Lermina's  ingenious  stories — Three 
Exploits  of  M.  Parent  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)— has  taken 
upon  himself,  iu  Lis  wisdom,  to  transpose  the  order  of  the 
original,  and  placed  the  first  exploit  of  the  French  Sherlock 


Holmes  at  the  end  of  his  book,  which  is  no  way  to  consider  the 
requirements  of  the  English  reader,  who  must  necessarily  prefer 
to  know  who  and  what  Maurice  Parent  is  at  the  start,  and  not 
at  the  end.  Translators  should  not  play  such  pranks  with 
authors. 

In  Mr.  Heinemann's  "  International  Library  "  we  have  a  second 
novel  by  Serior  Armando  Valdes,  The  Grandee,  translated  by 
Rachel  Challice,  the  latest  production  of  the  author  of  Froth,  a 
version  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  same  series.  The 
story  deals  with  phases  of  life  still  further  removed,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
in  his  introduction  points  out,  from  the  observation  of  foreigners 
than  are  the  pictures  of  Madrid  society  presented  in  Froth.  The 
scene  is  a  provincial  city,  the  principal  characters  belong  to  the 
old  aristocracy  of  Spain,  and  the  drama  in  which  they  figure  is 
certainly  what  Mr.  Gosse  describes  it — "  a  singular  transcript  of 
pride  and  picturesqueness."  Strange,  if  not  grotesque,  is  the 
society  depicted  in  this  powerful,  yet  unpleasant,  story.  The 
Grandee  himself  is  a  striking  personage,  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  among  the  other  characters  is  the  curiously  incisive 
sketch  of  the  middle-aged  Cuban  beau,  Manuel  Antonio,  one  of 
those  odd  "  Indian  bachelors  "  who  contribute  to  the  gaieties  of 
life  in  Lancia. 

In  an  introduction  to  two  stories  by  M.  Francois  Coppe'e, 
translated  by  Winifred  Heaton — Blessed  are  the  Poor  (Ileine- 
mann) — Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  having  pointed  the  moral — "  they 
carry  their  morals  on  their  foreheads,"  these  ingenuous  stories — 
proceeds  to  remark  with  excellent  justice  that  "  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  finding  a  tract  in  disguise  or  a  sermon  in  a  domino"  in 
M.  Coppee.  Indeed,  they  are  both  pretty  stories,  even  though 
the  sentimental  note  is  a  trifle  forced. 

Whose  was  the  Blame  ?  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  by  Mrs. 
James  Gregor,  translated  from  the  German  by  Marie  L.  Shedlock, 
with  a  "  Prologue "  from  the  Russian  of  Prince  Galitzen,  is 
described  as  "  a  Woman's  Version  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata," 
though  clearly  inspired  by  Prince  Galitzen,  not  less  than  by 
Tolstoi.  The  story  tells  of  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  is 
somewhat  washy  and  dreadfully  inconclusive  to  the  dramatic 
sense.  The  lady  leaves  the  house,  like  another  Nora,  but  not 
before  she  finds  an  elective  affinity — she  is  a  great  reader  of 
Goethe — in  an  ancemic,  high-toned,  Werther-faced  man,  who 
fascinated  her  by  "  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  head  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  forehead."  She  is  content,  and  he  is  perfectly  agreed 
in  her  content,  to  worship  him  afar.  He  dies.  She  lives  to 
regain  her  lost  tone  by  contact  with  strong  natures  that  "  have 
not  come  to  grief  on  the  pointed  cliffs  of  conventionalism." 

The  Catalogue  of  the  "  Caxton  Head  "  Exhibition  of  Inter- 
national Bookbinding  (J.  &  M.  L.  Tregaskis)  comprises  some 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  bookbinding  exhibited,  with  an 
Introduction  written  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport. 

The  July  volume  of  Messrs.  Black's  "  Dryburgh "  edition  of 
Scott  is  Woodstock,  and  the  illustrator  thereof  is  Mr.  Stanley 
Berkeley,  whose  drawings  are  in  their  way  charming  and  cleverly 
characterized.  His  Sir  Harry  Lee,  for  instance,  is  a  capital 
presentation  of  the  fiery  old  cavalier,  and  the  incidents  selected 
by  the  artist  are  treated  with  excellent  spirit. 

Mr.  R.  de  Los  Rios,  who  etches  his  own  designs  for  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  in  Mr.  Nimmo's  "Border"  edition,  is  a  careful  observer 
of  the  archasology  of  his  subject,  in  which  respect  he  is  certainly 
sympathetic  with  Scott,  who,  in  spite  of  his  own  fearless  romantic 
method,  was  more  of  a  purist  in  such  matters  than  some  imagine. 
The  artist's  etchings  are  interesting  and  accomplished.  There  is 
something  of  Doris  with  a  touch  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  his 
"  Geierstein,"  and  his  various  interiors  of  church,  or  vaulted 
chamber,  the  "  Folterkammer  "  where  Hagenbach  examines  the 
"  English  merchants,"  and  the  rest,  are  very  well  designed.  Then 
Mr.  de  Los  Rios  appears  to  have  studied  the  text,  which  is 
admirable  in  an  illustrator.  Thus,  in  his  curious  scene  of  the 
execution  of  Hagenbach,  the  executioner  is  uncommon  tall,  as 
Scott  makes  him,  though  in  fact  he  was  a  little  man,  as  Mr.  Lang 
points  out  in  his  notes. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  Francis  Parkman's 
valuable  historical  work,  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  fifth  edition,  in  two  volumes  ;  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  by  F.  Howard  Collins,  with  a  Preface  by  Herbert 
Spencer  (Williams  &  Norgate),  third  edition,  including  The  Data 
of  Ethics;  a  new  edition  of  The  Data  of  Ethics,  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  with  Appendix  and  Replies  to  Criticism  (Williams  & 
Norgate)  ;  Judas  Maccabaus,  by  Claude  Reignier  Conder,  D.C.L. 
(Watt  &  Co.)  ;  Thames  and  Tweed,  by  George  Rooper,  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  and  two  new 
volumes — Marry  at' s  Children  of  the  New  Forest  and  Selections 
from  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village— in  Messrs.  Blackie's  "  School 
and  Home  Library,"  a  handy  and  well-printed  series  of  choice 
works. 
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We  have  also  received  The  Harrow  School  Register,  1801-1893, 
edited  by  R.  Courtenay  Welch  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  The  Natural 
Law  of  Money,  by  William  Brough  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  The 
Investors'  Review,  edited  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  Vol.  III.  (Wilsons 
&  Milne) ;  The  Wood-  Worker's  Handbook,  a  manual  of 
instruction,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son) ; 
Comparative  Oology  of  North  American  Birds,  by  Dr.  R.  W. 

1  Shufeldt,  a  publication  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Wash- 
ington :  Government  Office)  ;  Speeches,  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
second  series,  chiefly  forensic  (Routledge  &  Son) ;  Lord  Rosebery, 
his  Words  and  Work,  by  Arthur  Wallace  (Drane) ;  The  A  B  C  of 
Nero  Zealand  Politics,  by  Archibald  Sanderson  (Masterton,  N.Z. : 
Pay  ton  &  Co.)  ;  The  Graphic  Temperance  Reader,  by  Sir  B.  W. 

I  Richardson,  M.D.  (Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.)  ;  Miss  Macker ell  Skye,hj 
Herbert  S.  Squance,  illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick  (Fisher 
Unwin)  ;  In  Verse  and  Out  of  It,  by  Bernard  Fielding  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.)  ;  Towards  Utopia,  by  a  Free  Lance  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &■  Co.)  ;  and  further  additions  to  Messrs.  Bell's  "  Modern 
Translations  "  series — Schiller's  Mary  Stuart,  by  Joseph  Mellish ; 
The  Maid  of  Orleans,  by  Miss  Swanwick,  and  William  Tell,  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


■<  Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Noio  ready,  VOL  UME  LXXVII.  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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Uborcelatru 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME 
242  SPECIMENS, 

Representing  the  sixty  principal  European  Ceramic  Factories  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 

!S  TO  BE  SOLD  MUCH  UNDER  ITS  VALUE, 

owing  to  special  circumstances. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  with  Photographs  of  several  Speci- 
mens, has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield  (Author  of 
"  Pottery  and  Porcelain  "),  and  will  be  included  in  the  purchase  as  a 
warranty. 

The  Collection  may  be  seen,  and  any  further  particulars  obtained. 


LITCHFi 


Estabd.  1838. 


ELD'S, 

HANWAY  ST., 

OXFORD  ST., 

LONDON,  W. 


GOLD    MEDAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

BENGER'S 
FOOD 

For  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  INVALIDS,  &  The  AGED. 

"Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected.  It  is  invaluable."— London  Medical  Record. 
In  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  10s.,  of  all  Chemist!,  &o. 


FOUNDED  1823. 


THE  EDINBUR6H  LIFE 


ASSETS,  £2,850,000.       INCOME,  £350,000. 


TEE  NEW 

EDINBURGH  "  POLICY. 

A  Yearly  Payment  at  the  rate  of 
PER  CENT, 
will  secure 
SlOO   AT  DEATH 

if  at  any  time  within  25  years, 
An  Annual  Return  of 

S   PER    CENT.  FOR  LIFE 

after  the  25  years  have  expired,  and 

£100  IN  CASH 

when  that  yearly  payment  ceases. 

The  Policyholder  may  drop  the  yearly  5  per  cent,  at  any 
time  and  have  the  £100  in  cash. 


See  Special  Prospectus  for  particulars  of  these  and  other 

Guaranteed  Options. 


Head  Office:— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office:— 11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

THE  1894  BUDGET. 

The  IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has 
prepared  a  scheme  under  which,  by  a  small  present  outlay,  you 
may  provide  for  payment  of  the  new  heavy 


Thus  relieving  Executors  and  Administrators  from  the  necessity 
of  realizing  the  Estate,  or  borrowing  upon  it,  and  so  leaving 

YOUR  CAPITAL  INTACT. 


PIANOS. 


Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Head  Office,  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

OR  THE 

West  End  Branch,  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CELEBRATED  PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON    COTTAGES  and    OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Three  Years'  System,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
199  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  46  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.  London. 

SAVE  YOUR  COMPLEXION  AND  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

A  PENNY  A  WEEK 

IS  THE  PROBABLE  COST  OF  USING 

PREMIER  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

4d.  a  Tablet. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GEMLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Ron  of  an  English  Clercvman,  who  holds  txtensive  CoTee  land*  oil 
the  Biligiri  hills,  has  VACANCIES  lor  PUPILS.  Terms  for  OLe  yea:'e  tcuhiug,  with 
comfortable  boaid  and  lodging,  £200. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  Hfnkv  F.  Tiarks.Esq..  Foxhury.  Chislehurit,  Kent  i  or  to 
Messrs.  Feirce,  Leslie,  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  Loudun,  E.C. 
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THEATRES,  &c. 


LYCEUM.— BECKET. — MATINEE,  To-day  (SATURDAY), 
at  8  (Theatre  Closed  at  night), and  next  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  nights,  at  8.15. 

BECKET    Mr.  IRVING. 

FAIR  ROSAMUND    Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

LAST  NIGHT  of  SEASON.  Saturday  next.  July  21. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

SnYLOCK    Mr.  IRVING. 

PORTIA   Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

Box  Ofth  e  (Mr.  J.  Hursti  nnen  Ten  to  Five,  aud  during  the  performance.  Seats  also 
booked  by  lettir  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 

ROYAL   OPERA,   COVENT  GAEDEN. — Under  the  Sole 
Direction  of  Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.    The  Royal  Opera  Season.    Grand  Opera 
EVERY"  EVENING.   For  full  particulars  sse  daily  papers.   Box  Office  open  all  day. 

CRYSTAL  IP_A.Ij^LO!Ej. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

EVERY  EVENING,  GRAND  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FETE. 

Band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards.  Royal  Engineers,  2nd  Batt.  the  Norfolk  Regiment  (by 
permission  of  Officers  commandingi,  and  the  Crystal  Paluce  Military  Baud.— Conductors, 
Mr.  Leonard  Barker,  Mr.  J.  Soinmer,  Mr.  E.  tllord.  and  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Junr. 

p  RYST  AL     PALACE  FIREWORKS. 

^— '  Magnificent  Display  every  Thursday  at  9  0  bv  (he  Unrivalled  and  World-Renowned 
Crystal  Palace  Pyrotechnists,  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO.  Electricity  outdone  in  brilliance 
by  new  and  dazzling  effects,  introduced  this  season  for  the  first  time. 

Wet  or  fine,  the  Crystal  Palace  displays  are  always  given  ;  they  can  be  witnessed  by  tens  of 
thousands  with  tut  extra  payment. 

THIS   EXHIBITION  WILL   SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

rPEIE    GRAVES    GALLERIES,  6  PALL    MALL,  S.W. 

NOW   ON  EXHIBITION. 
A  SUPERB   WATER-COLOUR  COLLECTION, 
By  COUNT  GIALLINA,  entitled 
SUMMEIi  IN   THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
Which  has  been  extensively  patronized  by  Royalty. 
From  Ten  to  Six. 

LAWRIE     &     CO.,    15    OLD    BOND    STREET,  W. 
EXHIBITION  OF  CHOICE  PICTURES  NOW  OPEN,  10  TO  6  DAILY'. 
"  HOMEWARD  ROUND," 
By  John  Set.lCotman. 
"A  WOODED  LANDSCAPE," 
By  J.  Ruvsdael. 

Also  Works  by  Stark,  Raeburn,  Constable,  BCoppner,  Morland,  Maris,  Decamps,  &c  &c. 

EARLY  DUTCH  MASTERS. 

A  COLLECTION, 

Including  an  important  example  by  M.  HOBBEMA, 

Is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the 
JAPANESE   GALLERY,  28  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


PALL  MALL  SEVEN  WORKS  by  the  late  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 

bv  direction  of  the  Executor  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 

MESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Gallery,  M  Pall  Mall,  on  Wednesday,  July  2:.,  finished  studies  or 
replicas  of  the  fallowing  celebrated  WORKS  :-The  Ladv  of  Pity,  ii  by  34  ;  Sibylla 
Palmifera.  39  by  Si  ;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  36  by  30;  Lady  Lileth.  37  hv  32  ;  Found,  3*. 
by  31  ;  and  a  large  Original  Work  in  crayons.  Slatrona  Romano.  May  be  viewed  two  days 
prior  to  the  auction,  when  catalogues  may  be  had.—  01  PALL  MALL. 

PALL  MAI.L.-FOUR  STATUARY  MARBLE  FIGURES  and  FIVE  BUSTS, 
by  the  late  MARSHALL  WOOD. 

MESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  they  will  include 
in  the  above  Sale  the  following  important  WORKS  by  the  late  MARSHALL 
WOOD  :_The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  lite  size  :  Musidora  (in  two  sizes)  ;  Aphrodite,  and  Bust  of 
H.M.  the  Queen.  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  Sir  John  Macilonald,  Psyche  and 
Proserpine.   May  be  viewed  twodays  prior  to  the  auction.— 54  PALL  MALL. 

POPULAR  WRITERS  of  FICTION  wishing  to  secure  the 

-L  most  extensive  COPYRIGHTED  Publication  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  should  communicate  with  P.  F.  COLLIER,  021  West  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York  City.    

T>  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1894.— Two  of 

jESO.  one  of  £50,  one  of  £J0.  Examination  begins  July  18.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Rev.  the  Warden,  Kauley  College.  Abingdon. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE   HOTEL.    The  PRIN- 

J-  CIPAL  and  ONLY  HOTEL  facing  the  sea.  Unrivalled  sea  frontage  and  open 
surroundings.  Seven  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Grounds  five  acres.  Large  Swimming  Bath. 
Elegant  Lounge  Hall.    Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.    Tariff  of  Manager  (H.  R. 

Geover\  

RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 

Unequalled  In  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
8ea-water  service.  Unequalled  CuiBinc.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  Tariff.  Electric  Light 
in  all  rcoms.  GEO.  HECKFORD.  Manager. 

LANGHAM     HOTEL,    Portland    Place,    London,  W.— 
Unrivalled  situation ,  in  the  most  fashionable,  convenient,  and  healthy  locality.  Near 
the  best  shops,  &c. 
Table  d'hote,       until  8.15.  Wedding  Receptions.  Dinners,  &c. 
Artesian  Well  Water.   Electric  Light  throughout. 
Moderate  Tariff.   Under  the  Management  of  WALTER  GOSDEN. 
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SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Vnnnnrr,        f   F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  nead  Offices : 

managers....  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  ft  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  fi  rm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 

16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


TO 


p    and  O.  MAIL    STEAMERS     FROM  LONDON 

-*-   •          BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA.     BRINDISI.l   „„w  w„w 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vij    BOMBAY   j  every  wee*. 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO.  CHINA,  STRAITS.  JAPAN,!  „„„,.,,  f„„tni„i,t 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  j  every  fortnight. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C., and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street,  London,  s.W. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

rPiiE    IMPERIAL    insurance   company  limited.  FIKE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZEN8  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  BIdgs., Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUN  TS.on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £10  ». 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  Bmall 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

This  pure  Solution  is  the  be9t  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 


Sold  throughout  the  World. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 
Pounded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Patrons, 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SI R  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers  iG-  R  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 
ireasurers        LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more- 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much- needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co., 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 

THE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT,. 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.   (Founded  1863.) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 
Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MacDONALD,  M.D. 

Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.. 
Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 

(■CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— FUNDS  are 

^  urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  this  Unendowed  Charity.  There  are  now 
381  beds  in  the  building.    Annual  Expenses  about  £84,000,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 

Income  Is  nnder  £3,000.   n  „  „ 

HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 
of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  renuired,  for  w  hich  Is.  will  be  given,  viz — 

1.  2,  15,  16  ,  25,  26,56,68,59,73,  75,99,  108,  112,  130.  132,  133,  138,174,  452,  and  1,354  (clean  copies). 

The  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal  "V^ESTERDAY  week  Her  Majesty  re- 
Famiiy.  J_  ceived  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others, 
who  presented  the  Address  of  the  Corporation  on  the 
birth  of  her  great-grandson.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  on  their  way  back  to  London,  stopped  at 
Rhyl,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  hospital. 

The  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  was 
christened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Mon- 
day, being  held  by  Her  Majesty,  and  named  Edward 
Albert  Christian  George  Andrew  Patrick  David. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  subsequently  attended  more 
than  one  public  ceremony. 

On  Wednesday  Her  Majesty  knighted  divers  per- 
sons, including  the  Solicitor-General.  Earlier  in  the 
week  a  baronetcy  had  been  conferred  on  Dr.  Williams, 
who  had  officiated  as  chief  medical  attendant  on  the 
Duchess  of  York  recently. 

Lords  Yesterday  week,  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Onslow  started  a  discussion  as  to  the  recent 
transactions  between  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
London  County  Council  with  regard  to  some  property 
in  the  Strand — transactions  incomplete  by  reason  of  a 
dispute  over  that  blessed  thing  Betterment.  The  dis- 
cussion was  all  the  more  apposite  because  the  Report 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  this  very  subject  of  Better- 
ment was  issued  the  same  day.  The  Committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  (with  which  most  sensible  men  will 
agree)  that  there  is  nothing  unjust  in  the  principle  of 
betterment,  but  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  it 
justly  in  practice. 

The  discussion  on  the  Finance  Bill  in 
the  Commons,  though  not  to  the 
frivolous  reader  of  wild  apparent  interest,  ought 
to  have  had  attraction  enough  for  any  one  not 
frivolous.  It  opened  with  a  concession  (as  con- 
cessions go  under  the  Harcourtian  regime  of  Or 
$a  !  Or  ca  !)  in  respect  of  property  liable  to  duty 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  Government  soon  relapsed  into 
their  own  attitude  of  intransigence  and  ill-temper. 
They  were,  however,  compelled  to  temporize  in 
respect  of  their  amiable  desire  to  imprison  for  life 
any  hapless  executor  who  gets  into  difficulties 
about  duty  ;  and  later  they  took  an  amendment 
from  Mr.  Dodd.  But  the  evening  was  mostly 
spent  in  stubborn  refusals  to  hear  reason. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  forwarded 
some  Bills. 

Commons  There  were  some  questions  not  devoid 
of  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  Nicaragua  and  the  French  Congo ;  but  the 
questions  were  more  interesting  than  the  answers. 
Then  the  last  day  of  Report  on  the  Finance  Bill 
opened  with  a  course  of  events  absolutely  re- 
sembling that  of  many  previous  days.  Only,  the 
Attorney-General  having  on  one  occasion  ex- 
ceeded his  usual  rusticity  in  answer,  Mr.  Balfour, 
whose  temper  throughout  the  proceedings  has 
been  the  subject  of  admiring  comments  from  his 
adversaries,  rose  and  "  gave  it "  to  Sir  John 
Rigby  in  the  roundest  fashion  for  abusing  the 
understanding  that  existed,  as  well  as  for  his  un- 
mannerliness.  There  could  be  but  one  unfavour- 
able comment  on  this,  and  naturally  it  did  not 
fail  to  be  made.  Does  not  the  incident  prove 
once  more  that  "  understandings  "  of  the  kind  are 
a  great  mistake?  It  should  be  said  that  some 
concessions  had  been  made  by  the  Government, 
which  plumed  itself  greatly  on  them.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  exemption  from  duty  of  gifts  to 
public  bodies.  This,  it  seems,  is  a  concession. 
It  is,  then,  we  suppose,  a  concession  when  the 
boots  at  an  inn,  to  whom  you  give  sixpence, 
does  not  charge  you  an  extra  penny  for  his  trouble 
in  accepting  it. 

Tuesday  was  something  of  a  field-day  in 
both  Houses.  The  second  reading  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Aliens  Bill  came  on,  and  was  carried  by  89 
to  37  against  an  elaborate  speech  from  Lord  Rosebery, 
who,  as  usual,  fertile  in  the  unexpected,  actually  twitted 
the  mover  with  not  having  produced  his  measure  when 
in  power  himself.  It  hardly  required  Lord  Salisbury's 
debating  faculties  to  retort  that  the  recent  Anarchist 
outbreak  had  been  obliging  enough  not  to  occur  till  he 
had  been  turned  out.  For  the  rest,  the  Prime  Minister 
hid  himself  in  statistics,  upbraided  Lord  Salisbury 
with  the  approval  of  foreign  nations,  and  was  in  general 
singularly  inconclusive. 

Commons    Qaes^ons  having   been  asked  about 
Siam  (in  reference  to  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  could  or  would  give  no  more  information 
than  about  the  Congo),  and  about  the  Laureate- 
ship  (in  regard  to  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 


Lords. 
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displayed  wonderful  familiarity  with  recondite 
Latin  quotations),  the  third  reading  of  the  Finance 
Bill  came  on,  and  its  rejection  was  moved  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock.  It  was,  however,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  20,  after  a  sufficiently  vigorous  de- 
bate. Mr.  Balfour  summed  up  the  criticism  of 
the  measure  at  no  very  great  length,  but  with 
much  point ;  Mr.  Fowler  and  Sir  William  Har- 
COURT  tried  to  defend  it,  and  Colonel  Kenyon 
Slaney  made  a  fair  hit  by  observing  that  the 
much-abused  landed  classes  paid  their  "  Death 
"  duties  "  pretty  lavishly  and  ungrudgingly  in  the 
Crimea  and  elsewhere. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  his 
statement  as  to  the  progress  of  business.  It  was  less 
unexpected  than  preposterous.  The  Evicted  Tenants' 
Bill,  the  Equalization  of  Eates  Bill,  and  the  Scotch 
Local  Government  Bill,  among  Government  measures, 
and  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  among  others,  were  to  be 
made  urgent ;  the  Welsh  Disestablishment,  Eegistra- 
tion,  and  Local  Veto  being  dropped.  The  Daily  News 
very  gravely  remarks  that  the  Irish  Bill  is  "an  obliga- 
"  tion  of  honour";  if  it  had  said  "an  obligation  of 
"  dishonour,"  it  would  have  made  a  fair  epigram  and 
an  absolutely  true  statement.  In  other  words,  there 
are  more,  or  more  restive,  Nationalists,  London  Pro- 
gressives, and  Scotch  Gladstonians  among  the  majority 
than  there  are  Welsh  Liberationists,  One-Man-One- 
Voters,  or  Water-toast  men — an  interesting  piece  of 
political  arithmetic.  Some  conversation  took  place, 
and  the  Army  Estimates  followed. 

Lords  ^w0  discussions  of  interest  took  place  in 
the  Upper  House  on  Thursday  respecting 
the  Betterment  Beport  and  the  Finance  Bill,  which 
latter  was  read  a  first  time.  Lord  Eosebery  was  not 
lucky  in  either.  In  reference  to  the  first,  his  attempt 
to  claim  a  sort  of  conversion  of  the  Peers  to  Better- 
ment was  easily  foiled  ;  and,  on  the  latter,  he,  having 
said  that  the  House  had  "  nothing  to  do  "  with  money 
Bills,  was  corrected  by  his  own  subordinate  and  senior, 
Lord  Kimberley,  who  admitted  that  it  could  reject, 
though  he  maintained  (we  think,  erroneously)  that  it 
could  not  amend,  them. 

Commons  Lower  House  Sir  Michael 

Hicks  Beach  moved  the  adjournment, 
in  order  to  comment  on  the  preposterous  scheme 
of  the  Grovernment,  which  could  not  be  debated 
the  day  before,  and,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  who  followed,  had  no  difficulty  in 
turning  it  inside  (and  a  very  shabby  inside  too) 
out.  Mr.  Morley  then  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Nationalist  Accommodation  Bill  (some- 
times called  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill),  which 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Politics  out  of  Mr.  Bryce  received,  yesterday  week,  a 
Parliament.  deputation  who  wished  for  investigation  of 
domestic  boiler  explosions.  More  inspectors,  in  other 
words ;  and  then  still  more  to  see  that  domestic 
servants  are  not  overworked  and  kept  up  late,  and  that 
cards  are  not  played  for  money,  and  that  excisable 
liquors  are  not  consumed  after  legal  hours.  And  so 
shall  "  le  home  Anglais  "  maintain  its  just  repute  as  a 
castle  at  once  of  comfort  and  independence. 

Some  particulars  of  a  fresh  hit-under-the-belt  of  Mr. 
Acland's  at  the  Voluntary  Schools  were  published  on 
Monday  ;  and  Mr.  Labouchere  poured  all  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  on  the  Government  for  not  doing  away  with 
the  Upper  House  instantly. 

A  "scene"  occurred,  on  Monday,  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts. 
The  question  having  arisen  whether  a  certain  letter 
should  be  read,  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  alone  of  the 
Unionist  members,  and  in  opposition  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Morley,  deserted  to  the  Nationalists  in  favour 


of  the  reading.  Thereupon  Mr.  Morley  at  once  closed 
the  sitting,  to  decide  whether  he  should  retain  the 
chairmanship. 

On  Wednesday  we  learnt  that  Mr.  Morley  had 
consented  to  retain  his  chairmanship  on  condition  that 
more  respect  was  paid  in  future  to  his  rulings.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  announced  some  innocent- 
massacring  in  Grand  Committee,  with  reference  to 
the  Scottish  Local  Government  Bill ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  University  grants  recommended  persistence 
in  that  ineffably  shabby  policy  of  religious  persecution 
in  reference  to  King's  College,  London,  which  we  ex- 
posed some  time  ago.  We  may  call  special  attention 
to  the  appeal  which  the  Principal  has  made  for  volun- 
tary endowment  to  meet  the  loss  which  will  fall  on  the 
College  if  it  does  not  renegade. 

The  patriots  who  had  urged  the  election  of 
O'Donovan  Eossa  to  the  City  Marshalship  of  Dublin, 
for  no  obvious  reason  except  his  hatred  to  England, 
were  disappointed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Clancy. 

The  Cbiltern  Hundreds  Committee  sat  on  Thursday, 
and  next  morning  the  text  of  Lord  Eosebery's  refusal 
of  the  Mansion  House  dinner  was  somewhat  belatedly 
published.  It  was  less  decisive  than  the  abstract,  and 
chiefly  asked  to  be  allowed  to  put  off  the  feast  till 
November. 

Foreign  and  There  was  very  little  foreign  news  this  day 
Colonial Afiairs.  week,  except  that  Jabez  Balfour's  extra- 
dition had  been  refused.  The  American  strike  was 
dying,  but  not  dead ;  and  several  persons  were  dead, 
or  d}ing,  in  connexion  with  it. 

On  Monday  morning  papers  were  issued  in  reference 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  Agreement  in 
deference  to  Germany.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
were  not  pleasant  reading ;  but  it  was  at  least  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  Germans  had  no  argument  to 
offer  for  their  pretension  to  interfere.  They  objected, 
and  that  was  all.  The  French  National  Festival  had 
been  observed  in  a  half-and-half  fashion.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Condorcet  was  of 
very  happy  omen.  For  Condorcet  was  a  very  "  moral " 
of  the  brilliant  unpractical  doctrinaire  politicians  who 
have  left  France  for  a  full  century  practically  adrift 
on  the  political  sea.  There  was  much  gossip  about 
Anarchist  schemes.  A  scare  had  been  started  in  Norway, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  Northern  Fiords  by  a 
Eussian  Minister.  The  Northern  Fiords  are  most 
interesting  just  now  ;  but  it  was  not  thought  that  the 
midnight  sun  (which,  indeed,  they  could  well  see  from 
their  own  territory)  had  captivated  the  Muscovites. 
A  North  Sea  port  free  from  ice  was  supposed  to  be  the 
object — an  object  which  the  patriotic  energy  of  Nor- 
wegian Home  Eulers  might  be  disposed  to  concede  for 
backing  against  Sweden.  And,  indeed,  what  Irish 
Nationalist  would  hesitate  to  sell  Bantry  Bay  to  Eussia  ? 
There  had  been  fighting  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the 
Corean  difficulty  was  unsettled,  and  the  American 
railway  troubles  were  still  not  quite  over. 

Somewhat  serious  news,  news  which  we  discuss  more 
fully  elsewhere,  came  from  the  French  Congo  on 
Tuesday  morning.  The  Upper  Ubangi  district  (which 
in  plain  language  means  such  tracts  of  English  and 
Belgian  spheres  and  of  No  Man's  Land  as  France  can 
succeed  in  annexing)  had  been  proclaimed  a  separate 
command,  and  the  well-known  Major  Monteil  had 
been  despatched  with  a  strong  staff  to  command  it. 
Other  news  was  slight ;  but  there  was  still  train- 
wrecking  in  the  United  States. 

Eather  grave  intelligence  also  was  reported  fiom  the 
TraLsvaal  on  Wednesday,  to  the  effect  that  the  Volks- 
raad  had  passed  a  Bill  practically  prohibiting  pullic 
meeting.  It  is  well  known  at  whom  this  is  aimed, 
and  as  the  persons  concerned,  with  a  little  help  from 
Mashonaland  and  elsewhere,  are  capable,  or  nearly 
capable,  of  holding  their  own  against  the  Boers  if  it 
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came  to  a  fight,  it  may  be  well  to  look  out  for  squalls. 
f  A  complimentary  breakfast  had  been  given  to  M.  Got 
'  on  his  resigning  his  membership  of  the  Maison  de 
i  Moliere  after  just  fifty  years. 

The  parting  of  the  Intercolonial  Conference  at 
Ottawa,  which  had  been  a  real  success,  was  described 
in  the  telegrams  of  Thursday  morning,  which  were  in 
'  other  ways  a  little  richer  than  those  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  week.  An  insult  had  been  offered  by  Japanese 
soldiers  at  Seoul  to  the  British  Consul-General  which, 
if  offered  to  the  representative  of  a  less  long-suffering 
Power  than  England,  might  have  awkward  consequences 
for  Japan.  The  urgency  of  the  French  Anarchist  Bill 
had  been  voted  by  279  to  167,  and  the  tone  of  French 
comment,  as,  indeed,  of  foreign  comment  generally, 
except  in  Socialist  and  Eadical  organs,  on  Lord 
Kosebery's  speech  was  very  unfavourable.  The  English 
publication  as  to  the  Congo  agreement  was  supple- 
mented by  a  German  issue  containing  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  Congo  State.  Negotiations  about 
the  Greek  debt  had  been  broken  off.  A  Hawaiian 
Kepublic  (with,  of  course,  Mr.  Dole,  who  has 
engineered  the  struggles  of  Hawaii  to  be  free,  for 
President)  had  been  proclaimed,  and  there  was  fresh 
grumbling  from  Samoa.  In  the  United  States  the 
embers  of  the  railway  strike  were  still  pretty  glowing ; 
but  Mr.  Debs  had  been  sent  to  prison.  From  a 
Eussian  source  it  was  asserted,  and  we  hope  it  is  true, 
that  the  passes  from  the  Pamirs  to  Hunza-Nagar  had 
been  secured  by  British  posts. 

The  capture  of  Kassala  by  the  Italians,  which  was 
reported  yesterday  morning,  had  been  considered  in  the 
Anglo-Italian  Agreement  some  time  ago,  and  it  will 
make  no  difference  or  difficulty  in  regard  to  Egyptian 
territory  or  English  sphere.  But  the  contrecoup  of  it 
on  the  central  power  of  the  Khalifa  may  have  im- 
portant effects  elsewhere.  President  Cleveland  had 
interfered  by  a  formal  letter  in  the  dispute  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Tariff  Bill.  In 
Italy  Lega,  who  tried  to  murder  Signor  Crispi,  had 
been  condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  There 
was  a  little  difficulty  between  Portugal  and  Germany 
on  the  Mozambique  coast. 

Meetings  &c   ^  somewQat  unintelligible  quarrel  broke 
out  at  the  Miners'  Federation  meeting 
yesterday  week,  in  consequence  of  the  Durham  men 
{who  are  not  members  of  the  Federation)  making  some 
proposal  or  other. 

On  Monday  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  inspected  the 
Sandhurst  cadets,  and  spoke  of  them  with  approval, 
not  by  any  means  hackneyed  in  the  mouth  of  so  out- 
spoken a  critic.  Of  the  unveiling  of  the  American 
memorial  to  Keats  at  Hampstead  we  speak  elsewhere. 
A  meeting,  well  attended,  was  also  held  on  Monday  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  "national  trust"  for  "places 
"  of  historic  interest  or  natural  beauty."  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  is  emphatically  a  matter 
where  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  privately 
owned  place  of  the  kind  is  sometimes  ruined  by  neglect, 
or  stupidity,  or  covetousness ;  the  nationally  held  (not 
to  mention  the  objection  to  nationalization  generally) 
is  nearly  always  ruined  by  sophistication. 

The  London  On  Tuesday  there  was  some  hope  of  a  com- 
Countv  promise  between  the  County  Council  and 
0UUC1-  the  Water  Companies,  whose  Bills  it  is 
opposing.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  itself  the 
allegations  of  unfair  treatment  of  non-Unionists  were 
denied,  but  it  was  admitted  that  one  foreman  had  asked 
whether  candidates  belonged  to  a  Union  or  not — which 
is  a  very  large  admission. 

The  Coal  dispute  was  temporarily  settled 
on  Thursday,  the  owners  agreeing  to  a  two 
years'  minimum  wage  of  thirty  per  cent,  above  1888. 
Attempts  to  fix  wages  arbitrarily  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded, save  under  despotisms  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  one. 


Coal. 


galgg  The  remarkable  coin  sale  which  we  noticed 
last  week  ended  on  Saturday  last,  having 
brought  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.  Seventeen 
thousand  was  the  produce  of  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's 
pictures  and  curios,  rather  more  than  a  fourth  being 
contributed  by  a  Sir  Joshua,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mathew, 
Blake's  early  friend  and  patroness,  in  whose  house  he 
met  the  "  Dean  of  Morocco  "  (not  Mexico  this  time). 

Many  very  interesting  and  beautiful  illuminated 
MSS.  were  included  in  the  sale  of  the  Howel  Wills 
library  this  week. 

St.  Paul's  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Acland  gave  to  a  depu- 
Schooi.  tation  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Paul's  School 
some  account  of  the  alleviations  which  he  was  prepared 
to  propose  in  the  Charity  Commissioners'  scheme  for 
crippling  that  institution.  Considering  who  and  what 
Mr.  Acland  is,  they  might  have  been  worse.  The 
grossly  unfit  addition  of  representatives  of  the  County 
Council  was  of  course  maintained.  But  the  pittance 
allowed  the  School  out  of  its  own  revenue  was  increased 
from  S.oooL  a  year  to  g,oool.;  a  still  more  important 
addition  was  practically  made  by  the  transference  of 
repairs  from  this  fund  to  the  general  account ;  and 
some  minor  alterations,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
striking  out  of  the  intended  charge  of  fees  on  Colet's 
153  scholars,  were  accorded.  Why  the  School  should 
be  meddled  with  or  plundered  at  all  Mr.  Acland  did 
not  condescend  to  explain. 

The  Law    A   very  unpleasant   lunatic,  or  supposed 
Courts.     lunatic,  who  for  no  reason  at  all  had  tried 
to  stab  Mrs.  Sandys,  wife  of  the  Cambridge  Public 
Orator,  was  brought  up  at  the  police-court  on  Tuesday. 

The  Naval   The  Naval  Manoeuvres  began  formally  on 
Manoeuvres.  Wednesday.    Only  one  ship  was  reported 
as  disabled  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

Yacht'n  ^  ^e  en<^  °^  ^as^  wee^  the  Vigilant  went 
ac  lDg'  into  dock  to  have  her  spars  shortened,  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  time  allowance  she  has  to 
give  to  the  Britannia.  This  alteration,  which  saved 
her  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  the  change  to  opener 
water  and  a  fresher  (though  rather  intermittent)  breeze, 
brought  her  no  more  luck  in  Belfast  Lough  on  Monday 
than  she  had  had  on  the  Clyde.  Britannia  still  ruled 
the  waves  by  a  minute  and  a  half,  besides  as  much 
more  which  still  remained  her  due  as  allowance  on  the 
diminished  sail-area  of  the  American. 

However,  tout  arrive,  &c,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
Vigilant  at  last  got  what  observers  all  along  predicted 
would  be  her  day — -to  wit,  a  strongish  breeze  with 
smooth  water,  as  distinguished  from  really  rough 
weather.  It  was  unfortunate  (for  the  most  insatiate 
Briton  could  not  grudge  her  one  victory)  that,  although 
there  was  every  probability  of  her  securing  it  had  the 
match  been  fought  out,  the  Britannia  broke  the 
throat-band  of  her  gaff,  and  had  to  stop  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  third  round. 

The  Hurst  Park  Summer  Handicap,  this 
day  week,  produced  a  good  field  and  an  ex- 
cellent race,  Victor  Wild  winning  well  from  Dornroschen 
and  Florizel  II. 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  racing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Newmarket  Second  July  Meeting  was  the 
fine  finish  in  which  Adoration  beat  Sprightly  for  the 
Beaufort  Stakes. 

The  Zetland  Plate  on  Wednesday  was  won  by  Styx, 
and  the  July  Handicap  by  Beggar's  Opera. 

The  racing  of  Thursday  was  made  interesting  by  an 
extremely  good  fight  between  Bullingdon  and  Styx  for 
the  Midsummer  Plate,  the  first  named  winning  by  a 
neck. 

Eain  greatly  interfered  with  the  cricket  of 
the  end  of  last  week.  On  Friday  York- 
shire succeeded  in  beating  Essex  ;  but  Eton  and  Harrow 
could  not  even  begin. 


Racing. 


Cricket. 
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Saturday  was  more  merciful,  and  a  sufficiently  in- 
teresting Eton  and  Harrow  match  was  played,  though 
almost  of  necessity  it  was  left  unfinished.  The  ad- 
vantage was  rather  decidedly  on  the  Eton  side,  despite 
an  alarming  "rot"  which  set  in  at  the  beginning  of 
their  first  innings  ;  and  no  individual  play  approached 
that  of  Messrs.  Cunliffe  and  C.  C.  Pilkington,  who 
both  bowled  and  batted  for  Eton  in  quite  exceptional 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Harrow  fielding  was  the 
better,  and  was  extremely  good.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  other  cricket  of  the  day  (which  was  still 
much  interfered  with  by  rain)  was  a  splendid  innings 
of  119  made  by  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet  for  Somerset 
against  Notts.  But  Notts  won,  as  did  Kent  against 
Gloucestershire.    Clifton  beat  Cheltenham. 

Cricket  was  seriously  interfered  with  on  Monday, 
and  considerably  on  Tuesday,  by  the  bad  weather,  so 
that  matches  progressed  slowly  and  with  small  scoring. 
An  exception  to  this,  however,  was  Abel's  112  not  out 
for  Surrey  against  Derbyshire.  Somerset,  despite  69 
from  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet  in  his  second  innings,  were 
easily  beaten  by  Lancashire. 

Middlesex  beat  Sussex  on  Wednesday,  but  the  other 
matches  left  in  were  drawn  owing  to  rain. 

Games.  The  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  the 
athletic  meeting  of  Oxford  and  Yale  was 
justified  by  an  excellent  fight  in  far  from  excellent 
weather.  Of  the  nine  events,  one,  the  high  jump,  was 
tied  ;  three  went  to  Yale  (of  which  two,  the  hammer 
and  the  weight,  were  foregone  conclusions  for  Mr. 
Hickok,  a  very  fine  performer  indeed  in  a  species  of 
competition  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  not 
considered  amorjg  us  quite  to  rank  with  running  and 
jumping);  and  the  other  five,  including  all  the  races, 
to  Oxford,  who  thus  had  a  good  win. 

Mr.  J.  Pim  secured  the  Lawn-tennis  Singles  Cham- 
pionship for  men,  and  Mrs.  Hillyard  that  for  ladies, 
on  Tuesday. 

The  doubles  for  men  were  won   by  the  Messrs. 
Baddeley  on  Wednesday. 

Bisiev  Tiie  United  Services  Cup  yesterday  week 
went  to  the  Navy. 

This  day  week  the  Elcho  Shield  was  won  at  Bisley 
by  Scotland,  Ireland  being  second,  and  England  third 
in  a  very  close  contest.  The  Kolapore  Cup  was  secured 
by  the  mother-country,  and  the  Chancellor's  Plate  by 
Cambridge.    Captain  Gtbcs  won  the  Albert. 

At  Bisley,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  stage  of  the 
Queen's  Prize  being  completed,  the  Bronze  Medal  was 
won  by  Corporal  Bailey,  of  the  3rd  East  Surrey.  The 
Alexandra  went  to  Major  Heap,  of  the  2nd  Manchester, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  appropriately  enough,  to 
Colour- Sergeant  Ball,  of  the  3rd  Welsh. 

Miscellaneous.    Jfc    W&S    SaM   lasfc   Week    ^    Sir  HENRY 

Layard  had  left  the  reversion  of  his  best 
pictures  to  the  National  Grallery. 

The  Bar  moaned  again  this  day  week,  when  also  the 
Cobden  Club  held  its  meeting,  and  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany were  inspected. 

_  Respecting  something  which  has  been  much  adver- 
tised as  "The  Oxford  Summer  School  of  Theology,"  it 
is  perhaps  as  well,  since  the  public  of  the  present 'day 
is  very  gullible  by  persistent  practices,  to  repeat  the 
warning  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  University 
of  Oxford  or  with  the  "  School  "  of  Theology  in  that 
University,  but  is  a  sort  of  picnic  of  Dissenting 
ministers  and  others,  organized  by  a  Congregational 
boarding-house,  which  has  been  established  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Oxford,  as  it  might  have  been  in 
those  of  Cxley,  Oxted,  or  Oxmantown. 

It  was  announced  on  Wednesday  that  the  novels  of 
Ouida  having  been  put  on  the  Index  with  those  of 
Fielding  end  Smollett  at  a  Birmingham  library,  the 
lady  had  very  sensibly  replied  that  she  was  gratified  at 
her  company. 


Seven  men  were  killed  in  a  n  LEY  at  once  closed 
it  would  appear  most  clumsy,  1  sliould  retain  the 
cutter  to  blow  up  a  sunken  ya> 
Thursday.  Mr.  Motley  had 

ok;.,  „™  M-  Leconte  de  Lisle,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced  this  week,  at  no  inconsiderable 
age,  was,  according  to  some  estimates,  the  last  of  the 
great  race  of  nineteenth-century  French  poets.  We 
are  aware  of  course  that,  not  to  mention  les  jeunes  and 
their  whims,  some  may  put  in  a  claim  for  the  amiable 
talents  of  M.  Coppee  and  the  respectable  philosophiz- 
ings  of  M.  Prudhomme,  while  others  will  allege  the 
morbid  and  hectic,  though  not  unreal,  qualities  of 
M.  Verlaine.  On  the  great  and  sane  estimate,  how- 
ever, M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  leaves  no  fellow  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  not  himself  by  any  means  a  flawless 
poet ;  he  gave  in  to  childish  cranks  in  spelling  classical 
names,  as  well  as  in  weightier  things  ;  he  attempted 
little  that  was  original  of  late  years.  But  the  author 
of  the  Poemes  antiques,  the  Poesies  barbares,  and  the 
Poemes  et  Poesies  was  somebody,  and  such  a  some- 
body as,  since  his  own  contemporaries  Banville  and 
Baudelaire,  in  their  very  different  ways,  France  has 
(with  all  deference  to  their  successors)  not  seen. 


AN  END  AND  A  BEGINNING. 

IT  would  be  impossible  to  add  anything  to  the  com- 
prehensive and  destructive  criticism  with  which, 
in  perhaps  the  ablest  speech  he  has  delivered  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Balfour  took  leave  of  the  Finance  Bill. 
That  his  exposure  of  the  abounding  impostures  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Budget  will  produce  its  due,  or 
anything  like  its  due,  effect  it  would  be  vain  to  hope. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  compel  the  intelligent  attention 
of  the  "  democracy "  to  the  broadest  principles  of 
ordinary  legislation  ;  to  allure  it  to  a  Finance  Bill,  and 
to  keep  it  fixed  upon  a  mass  of  intricate  arithmetical 
and  legal  details,  would  of  course  be  impossible.  In- 
deed, the  Parliamentary  party  who  claim  to  be  most 
closely  "  in  touch  with"  the  democracy  took  an  appa- 
rent pride  in  displaying  what,  we  believe,  is  called 
the  "popular  fibre"  of  their  minds  by  cultivating 
a  broadly  sympathetic  ignorance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  which  they  are  accustomed  to  extol. 
They  have  so  touchingly  trusted  their  leader  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  way  of  confiscation,  and  to 
enable  them  to  tell  their  constituents  that  "  he  is  the 
"  boy  "  to  squeeze  the  rich,  that  they  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  master  the  details  of  the  Finance  Bill 
or  even  to  attend  the  debates  in  Committee.    It  was  a 
prudent  resolve  for  more  reasons  than  one,  for  a  Budget 
is  a  thing  much  more  easily  discussed  in  generalities 
and  on  a  provincial  platform  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  face  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
acutest  and  best  informed   financial  critics  that  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  ever  had  to  face. 
Indeed,  as  regards  this  last  point,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recall  any  Budget  debate  in  which   attack  and 
defence  have  been  so  unequally  matched.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  criticism  brought  to   bear  upon  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  financial  proposals  from  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench,  they  have  been  handled  by  some 
half-dozen  Unionist  private  members  with  an  ability  to 
which  Mr.  Balfour,  in  just  rebuke  of  the  ignorant 
sneers  of  habitual  absentees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  paid  a  generous  tribute  in  the  debate  on  the 
third  reading. 

Thanks,  of  course,  to  the  causes  above  indicated,  there 
is  no  form  of  legislation  in  which  the  historic  legislator 
can  more  safely  and  successfully  delude  his  "gallery" 
than  he  can  in  a  Budget  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  posed  as  the  great  financier  who  has,  as 
Mr.  Balfouk  put  it,  "  taken  the  opportunity  afforded 
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came  to  a  fight,  it  3  i;p   meet  a  formidable   deficit  to 
A  complimentary  br^  ;  fiscai  refbrm  on  the  principle  of 
on  his  resigning  hi  '  in  this  country."    How  hollow  is 
ffikxs'  "pretencost  fi    debates  of  the  1;  =t  mon  %  have 
-  shown;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  other  night,  ummed 
up  the  evidence   in   an   overwhelmingly  conclusive 
fashion.     But  the  task  of  awakening  the  deluded 
audience  to  an  appreciation  of  the  cheap  theatrical 
devices  which  have  taken  them  in  we  have  admitted  to 
be  a  practically  hopeless  one.    And,  indeed,  no  sooner 
is  one  performance  over  than  another,  displaying  an 
even  greater  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
spectator,  has  been  begun. 

In  other  words,  the  end  of  the  financial  imposture 
has  coincided  with  a  new  beginning  of  the  general 
legislative  farce.  The  statement  with  regard  to  "  public 
"  business "  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  to 
the  House  last  Tuesday  was  of  too  monstrous  an 
absurdity  to  be  listened  to  incolumi  gravitate  even 
by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  was  punc- 
tuated with  laughter  throughout.  But  of  course  it 
has  another  than  its  merely  ludicrous  side.  The  pro- 
posal to  take  three  Bills — one  of  them  of  the  most 
extremely  contentious  character,  and  two  others  of 
the  largest  dimensions  in  point  of  detail — and,  having 
disposed  of  these  (and  "given  facilities"  for  a  fourth 
which  is  as  controversial  as  any),  to  proceed  with 
some  dozen  or  so  of  uncontentious,  or  so-called  un- 
contentious,  measures,  and  then  to  get  one  hundred 
and  odd  votes  in  Supply,  and  to  do  all  this  be- 
tween the  19th  of  July  and  the  nominal  end  of 
the  Session,  is  an  undertaking  of  such  colossal  im- 
pudence— for  no  milder  word  would  serve — as  has 
never  before  affronted  Parliament.  It  ought  not  to  be 
possible  for  any  Government  to  feel  that  it  can  with 
safety  offer  so  gross  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country. 
The  inference  which  that  possibility  suggests  is  a 
humiliating  one.  Representative  institutions  must, 
indeed,  be  falling  into  their  dotage  when  a  Govern- 
ment can  venture  to  treat  a  legislative  Assembly  of 
such  antiquity  and  authority  as  though  it  were  a 
pack  of  children  to  be  amused  by  the  crude  impromptu 
fables  of  their  elders. 


OXFORD  AND  YALE. 

THE  least  that  his  College  can  do  for  Mr.  Fry,  we 
think,  is  to  erect  a  statue  to  him — a  pedestrian 
statue— in  the  quadrangle  of  Wadham.  Had  he  lived 
in  ancient  Greece,  Pindar  would  certainly  have  cele- 
brated him  in  an  ode  which  would  have  contained 
references  to  almost  every  possible  subject  except  the 
matter  in  hand.  Nothing  but  the  decadence  of  British 
sculpture  prevents  us  from  opening  a  subscription  for 
a  portrait  statue,  Mr.  Fry  to  be  represented  in  the 
usual  costume  of  a  Greek  athlete.  Perhaps,  as  America 
has  so  thoughtfully  supplied  Hampstead  with  a  bust 
of  Keats,  we  might  give  Yale  a  bust  of  Mr.  Fry,  with 
the  motto  "  Dinna  Forget."  Having  led  his  University 
to  victory  over  Cambridge  at  cricket  and  athletics,  and 
having  also  defeated  Yale  in  speed  of  foot,  Mr.  Fry  has 
now  only  to  get  a  first-class  in  Greats,  which  he  can  easily 
do,  and  then  to  row  in  the  University  boat.  After  that 
he  might  be  appropriately  carried  off  to  Olympus  by 
an  able-bodied  eagle,  for  there  are  no  more  athletic 
laurels  to  conquer. 

_  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  we  should  prefer  a 
victory  of  Oxford  over  Yale  rather  than  a  triumph  of 
Yale  over  Oxford.  It  is  Holinshed — or  is  it  Hall  ? — 
who,  describing  the  rejoicings  of  the  Orleans  people 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  says,  "  in  short,  they  did 
"  all  that  we  should  have  done  in  the  like  case."  Pro- 
bably if  Yale  had  been  the  winners  (as  they  easily 
may  be  another  time)  they  would  have  thrown  up  their 


caps  not  otherwise  than  we  do  now.  But  we  are  not 
puffed  up  beyond  what  is  just  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  home  party  has  an  advantage  in  these  affairs. 
The  weight  of  sympathy  is  with  them ;  though  an 
American  success  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  cheered 
as  loudly  as  the  success  of  Australia  has  often  been. 
The  visitors  probably  needed  to  change  their  habits, 
and  their  diet,  for  all  that  we  know,  in  some  degree. 
If  they  train  on  pie  at  Yale  (and  pie  is  believed  to  be 
the  staple  of  American  food),  they  may  have  found  ours 
"  not  very  popular  pie,"  as  Mr.  Grant  White  heard  the 
little  boy  say  in  the  New  York  eating-house.  Again,  the 
Yale  men  may  have  had  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  eye 
of  their  native  continent  was  on  them,  which  produces 
a  feeling  of  heavy  responsibility.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  were  much  less  keenly  concerned 
about  the  chances  of  Oxford.  The  stolid  British  sense 
of  superiority — our  insularity,  in  fact — upholds  us 
through  these  strains  on  the  emotions.  We  are  con- 
fident that  we  can  whip  creation  in  such  feats  as  are 
done  with  legs  and  arms.  But  Yale  or  Harvard  may 
beat  us  next  time ;  and  a  joint  team  from  these 
Universities  would  be  very  awkward  to  tackle.  It  is 
reported,  from  an  American  source  (a  lady  witness, 
to  be  sure),  that  the  undergraduates  of  Columbia 
are,  at  present,  greatly  ambitious  to  excel  in — we 
give  the  reader  a  hundred  guesses — in  skirt- dancing. 
This  statement  may  only  be  part  of  the  Great 
American  Joke  ;  however,  the  statement  has  been 
palmed,  by  a  fair  critic,  upon  British  credulity.  The 
representatives  of  Yale  have  demonstrated  that  there 
is  nothing  of  Bathyllus  about  them ;  and  competi- 
tive skirt-dancing  is  not  an  athletic  sport  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  challenge  us.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  phrase)  has  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  Greek  than  of  the  Ptueacian  in  it, 
and  runners  and  leapers  have,  and  exercise,  the  right 
to  despise  dancers.  And,  now  we  think  of  it,  Yale 
holds  the  place  of  Odysseus  in  Phaaacia,  for  he 
putted  the  stone  rarely  well,  but  his  running  powers 
were  marred  by  the  sea. 


DANGERS  IN  AFRICA. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  the 
papers  which  tell  in  detail  how  the  "  absolute 
"  shall"  of  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tanganyika-Nyanza  way-leave  was  first  ignored  and 
afterwards  cringed  to  by  Lord  Kimberley  are  ugly  and 
venomous  reading,  they  have  the  qualities  as  well  as 
the  defects  of  the  toad.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  Germans  abstain  from  the  slightest 
attempt  to  argue  their  case.  "  We  told  you  once  that 
"  we  disliked  something;  we  choose  to  consider  this 
"  thing  as  equivalent  to  that ;  and  if  you  do  it  we 
"  shall  not  consent."  To  the  good  Lord  Kimberley, 
who  does  in  a  feeble  sort  of  fashion  attempt  to  argue, 
they  avowedly  decline  to  make  any  reply.  They  call  a 
lease  a  "  transfer  of  territory,"  which  it  is  not.  In  short, 
they  do  nothing  but  say,  "  I  don't  like  it,  and  if  you 
"  do  it,  I  must  suppose  you  wish  to  quarrel  with  me." 
Now  we  ourselves — while  disapproving  as  strongly 
as  possible  of  Lord  Kimberley's  clumsy  omission  to 
find  out  how  the  land  lay  beforehand,  and  of  his  abject 
retreat  when  he  suddenly  discovered  the  lie  of  it — have 
always  fully  admitted  that  the  particular  point  was  one 
not  worth  quarrelling  about.  Some  day,  if  we  are 
strong  enough,  we  shall  take  anything  we  want  in  those 
parts  ;  and  if  we  are  not,  we  shall  lose  what  we  have. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
form  of  the  German  complaint  emphasizes,  with  a 
clumsiness  almost  as  great  as  Lord  Kimberley's  own, 
the  nature  of  Germany's  conduct  in  recently  hand- 
ing over  to  France  certain  lands  in  the  Tchad  dis- 
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trict  ;  while  it  amply  justifies  ourselves  in  regarding 
that  "transfer"  as  null  and  void.  Germany  asserts 
that  she  has  a  right  to  object  to  any  alteration  in 
the  status  of  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own  frontier  ; 
and  the  letting  loose  of  the  French  on  Baghirmi  and 
Wadai  affects  most  decidedly  the  status  and  prospects 
of  the  English  sphere  of  which  Uganda  is  the  nucleus. 
Germany  declares  that  she,  having  helped  to  recognize 
as  Congo  State  territory  certain  lands,  is  entitled  to 
object  to  any  transfer  of  them  afterwards.  England, 
having  agreed  to  recognize  as  German  certain  other 
lands,  has  therefore  a  right  to  veto  their  transfer  to 
France. 

And  it  would  appear  that  this  transfer  to  France  is 
not  to  be  a  dead  letter  or  a  flourish  of  the  pen  by  any 
means.  Tuesday  morning's  papers  contained  two 
pieces  of  intelligence  which  may  possibly  be  of  the 
very  utmost  importance,  and  are  not  made  of  less  by 
the  grumbling  of  the  French  Chauvinist  papers  at 
the  non-completion  of  negotiations  as  to  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  lease.  One  was  the  separation  of  the  "Upper 
"  Ubangi  "  district  from  the  French  Congo,  and  its  eleva- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  command,  on  the  express 
ground  that  so  the  commandant  might  be  able  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibility.  The  other  was  the  despatch 
of  this  very  commandant,  Major  Monteil,  with  a  large 
staff  and  much  material,  to  be  joined  in  Africa  by 
Senegalese  tirailleurs  in  force.  Now  Major  Monteil  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  class  of  colonial  French 
officer  who  has  already  half-a-dozen  times  brought 
England  and  France  to  the  verge  of  a  quarrel ;  and 
the  action  of  such  an  officer,  when  expressly  furnished 
with  full  powers,  may  be  judged  from  that  action 
which,  in  the  teeth  of  superior  orders,  recently  took 
the  French  to  Timbuctoo.  Farther,  the  "  Upper 
"  Ubangi  district "  is  a  term  about  as  accommodating 
as  the  parish  of  Stepney.  In  one  direction  the  French 
avowedly  conceive  it  to  extend  to  those  territories 
wherein  they  have  just  by  arrangement  secured 
German  recognition,  to  the  Sultanates  of  Wadai 
and  Baghirmi  on  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad,  from 
which  the  nearest  elbow  of  the  Ubangi  is  hundreds  of 
miles  distant.  Nay,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  extend 
from  Wadai  to  Darfur,  from  Darfur  to  Kordofan,  and 
from  Kordofan  to  Nubia  and  Egypt.  In  the  other 
direction,  and  on  the  Ubangi  proper,  it  with  equal 
frankness  extends  to  the  Nyam-Nyam  districts,  over 
which  the  Belgians  have  been  extending  their  influence, 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  the  lease  of  which  to  King 
Leopold  has  recently  excited  French  wrath,  and,  as 
some  Frenchmen  have  more  than  hinted,  to  Uganda 
and  the  Upper  Nile.  It  is  impossible  for  French 
wanderings  in  either  direction  to  go  far  without  being 
directly  prejudicial  to  British  interests,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  they  may  go  far.  The 
successes  of  the  Belgians  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  Congo,  and  of  the  French  themselves  at  the  back 
of  Senegal,  show  that  in  these  loosely  constituted 
and  weakly  armed  African  districts,  strong  par- 
ties well  provided  with  Western  munitions  of  war, 
and  absolutely  ruthless  in  their  method  of  fighting,  can 
conquer,  if  they  cannot  hold,  almost  ad  libitum.  The 
native  despotisms  which  till  lately  solidified  the  Tchad 
sultanates  seem  to  have  been  breaking  down ;  and 
though  the  Zandeh  or  Nyam-Nyam  (not  the  "  Mah- 
"  dists  ")  seem  recently  to  have  inflicted  a  check  on 
the  Belgians,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  power 
in  that  neighbourhood  which  could  resist  a  determined 
attack  from  France.  Therefore  it  is  just  as  well  to 
keep  our  eyes  open.  The  chapter  of  accidents  has,  no 
doubt,  many  verses  that  might  help  us.  The  distances 
are  great ;  the  climate  is  vile ;  one  square  of  five 
degrees  each  way  on  the  map  (Lat.  50  to  io°  N.  by 
Lon.  1 50  to  20°  E.)  which  has  to  be  traversed  is  one  of 
the  most  unknown  districts  still  remaining  in  Africa ; 


and,  as  the  Belgians  have  found  out,  the  game  is  an 
exceedingly  expensive  one,  even  if  you  have  it  wholly 
or  mostly  your  own  way.  But  it  is  not  well  to  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  this  Upper  Ubangi  district  the  French  are 
essentially  interlopers.  It  was  never  intended  when 
such  ample  space  in  the  Western  half  of  Northern 
Africa  was  secured  to  them  by  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment of  a  few  years  ago,  that  they  should  meddle  with 
the  Eastern  half  at  all.  The  Italian  capture  of  Kassala 
has  made  it  more  desirable  than  ever  that  fresh  com- 
plications should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Upper 
Nile  problem.  And  if  English  statesmen  would  learn, 
or  rather  re-learn  (for  they  used  to  know  how  to  speak 
it)  the  language  of  blunt  "  hands  off,"  which  the  Germans 
now  talk  so  pat,  the  French  would  be  roundly  informed 
that  they  had  better  not  attempt  to  intrude. 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ON  THE  WAR  PATH. 

OT  often  is  it  given  to  any  political  party,  how- 
ever deserving,  to  find  themselves  in  the  position 
which  the  Unionists  occupy  as  spectators  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  to  get  up  a  fight  between  the 
Eadicals  and  the  Government.  The  tranquil  con- 
sciousness that  whether  Mr.  Labouchere  succeeds  in 
getting  up  this  fight  or  fails  to  do  so,  and  whether  in 
the  former  event  he  wins  or  loses  it,  the  result  cannot 
by  any  conceivable  chance  but  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Unionist  party — the  placid  contemplation,  we  say, 
of  this  delightful  arrangement  of  all  the  possibilities, 
begets  in  one  a  feeling  as  nearly  approaching  the 
voluptuous  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  politics  to  produce. 
For,first,  let  us  take  the  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
fails  to  get  up  the  fight  for  which  he  is  "spoiling"; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Government  haughtily 
refuse  to  commit  themselves  at  his  dictation  to  an 
electioneering  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  the  member  for  Northampton  cannot  muster 
enough  support  to  punish  them  in  any  effectual  way 
for  their  refusal.  What  will  this  mean  ?  We  can  best 
state  it  by  an  adaptation  of  his  own  words.  "  I  am 
"  not,"  he  says,  "  a  Parliamentary  chicken.  I  have 
"  seen  the  Radicals  fooled  again  and  again."  Well,  if 
the  Government  treat  his  recent  challenge  with  success- 
ful contempt,  this  mature  Parliamentary  fowl  will  be 
older  by  an  irritating  experience,  and  the  Radicals  will 
have  been  fooled  once  more.  This  last  proposition  is  not 
open  to  dispute.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  plain 
tale  which  Mr.  Labouchere  tells  on  the  subject,  and 
which,  indeed,  he  might  easily  have  amplified  by 
reminding  Ministers  of  the  meeting  held  at  Portsmouth 
early  in  the  present  year  to  denounce  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  of  the  speech  in  Ercles'  vein  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  the  most  important  member  of 
the  Cabinet  but  one,  delivered  on  that  occasion.  But, 
without  reckoning  this,  it  is  undeniable  that  both  Mr. 
Gladstone's  and  Lord  Rosebery's  Government  have — 
the  former  willingly,  the  latter  with  hesitation,  but 
unmistakably— encouraged  the  agitation  from  which 
they  now  hold  aloof.  They  have  egged  on  Mr.  Labou- 
chere and  his  friends  by  every  sort  of  indirect  and 
uncommitting  incitement,  and  have  kept  them  com- 
paratively tractable  throughout  the  whole  Session  by 
encouraging  them  to  suppose  that  after  it  was  over 
Ministers  would  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Lords,  and  had  their  followers 
to  death  or  victory.  Now,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  got  through  all  the  business  they  are  them- 
selves interested  in,  "  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot,"  and 
the  prancing  demonstration  against  the  wicked  Peers  is 
postponed  without  day.  If  it  is  too  harsh  to  describe 
this  as  "  fooling  "  the  Radicals,  then  that  word  is  a 
cruelly  unjust  description  of  the  treatment  of  the 
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young  man  from  the  country  who  forgathers  with  the 
obliging  Londoner  at  the  public-house  bar,  and  to  whom 
enters  the  fortunate  legatee,  overflowing  with  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  his  fellow-men. 

And  now  "  put  case  "  that  the  Government  yield  to 
Mr.  Labouchere's  "  persuasions."  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  probable ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  imagine 
that  a  Cabinet  which  contains  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  decent  electioneering  tacticians  would  resist  to  the 
last  the  pressure  which  the  Eadical  frondeur  is  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  them.  But  one  never  knows.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  shifts  such  a  Government  as 
Lord  Rosebery's  may  be  put  to  in  their  desperate  need 
of  a  "  cry  "  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  it  is  at  least 
on  the  cards  that  jealousy  of  the  Prime  Minister  might 
prompt  some  of  his  colleagues  to  endeavour  to  commit 
a  party  to  a  movement  which  would  be  particularly 
embarrassing  to  their  chief.  At  present  Lord  Eosebery 
has  contented  himself  with  the  eminently  diplomatic 
comment  on  the  resolution  of  the  Leeds  Federation  that 
it  is  "  a  valuable  expression  of  opinion."  It  is  certainly 
valuable  to  him  in  the  sense  that  it  is  worth  knowing. 
To  have  been  informed  that  his  Eadical  followers  have 
pronounced  in  favour  of  early  legislation,  empowering 
the  House  of  Commons  to  reintroduce  a  Bill  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pass  it  over  the  head  of 
that  House,  is,  no  doubt,  to  have  received  information 
of  value.  This  value,  of  course,  would  be  considerably 
enhanced  if  the  information  were  accompanied  by 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  the 
Bill  itself  had  been,  as  of  course  it  would  be,  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  you  cannot  have  every- 
thing. We  repeat  that  the  resolution  as  it  stands  is, 
as  Lord  Eosebery  describes  it,  a,  to  him,  "  valuable  ex- 
"  pression  of  opinion  "  ;  and  it  is  also  worth  his  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Morley  accepts  the  principle  of  the 
Leeds  Eesolution,  with  the  proviso  that  the  offence  of 
the  Lords  is  not  to  be  deemed  complete  unless  the 
Bill  which  they  reject,  and  their  veto  upon  which  is  to  be 
forcibly  overruled,  "  has  been  passed  by  the  Commons 
"  in  two  successive  Sessions."  The  effect  of  these 
various  items  of  "valuable"  information  may  be,  or 
may  become,  more  considerable  than  at  present  ap- 
pears ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  pronounce  it 
absolutely  impossible  that  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the 
Leeds  Federation  may  succeed  in  imposing  their  policy 
upon  the  Government.  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Labouchere  is  of  opinion,  if  he  does  suc- 
ceed ;  indeed,  it  is,  according  to  him,  their  one  and  only 
way  of  salvation.  "  It  seems,"  he  says,  "  to  be  generally 
"  thought  that  we  shall  have  a  General  Election  on  us 
"  before  the  next  Parliamentary  year.  On  that  election 
"  will  depend  whether  the  Liberals  or  the  Tories  are 
"  to  be  in  power  for  the  next  six  years.  If  the 
"  Ministry  decline  to  adopt  in  its  entirety  the  Leeds 
"  declaration,  that  Bills  passed  by  the  Commons  in  a 
"  Session  are  to  become  law  in  the  Session,  we  shall 
"  be  beaten,  and  rightly  beaten."  This  proposition, 
though  of  course  it  does  not  logically  imply,  is  no 
doubt  meant  to  suggest,  its  converse — namely,  that,  if 
Ministers  do  adopt  the  declaration,  "  we  shall  beat,  and 
"  rightly  beat,  our  opponents." 

It  is  far  from  probable,  we  imagine,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  up  their  residence  in'  this  most 
egregious  of  "  fools'  Paradises  "  with  as  little  misgiving 
as  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  but  that  matters  little  to  us,  as 
long  as  they  accept  the  tenancy.  No  better  news 
could  reach  the  Unionist  ear  than  that  the  whole  Glad- 
stonian  party,  with  the  Government  at  its  head,  had 
resolved  tomake  "Down  with  the  House  of Lords !"  their 
cheval  de  bataille  after  all.  For  the  first  effect  of  that 
resolve — and  this  is  no  doubt  what  the  wiser  tacticians 
of  the  party  only  too  clearly  perceive — would  be  to 
compel  "  our  sweet  enemy  "  to  fight  the  next  election 
on  the  line  which  would  suit  us  best,  and  in  the  view  of 


all  the  'cutest  among  them — including,  we  fancy  (though 
he  has,  apparently,  failed  to  note  this  consequence  of 
his  advice),  Mr.  Labouchere  himself — would  suit  them 
worst.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  to  fight  the 
next  election  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  For,  of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gladstonians  to 
attempt  to  "raise  the  country"  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  without  putting  the  rejection  of  this  precious 
measure  in  the  forefront  of  their  indictment.  Indeed, 
whether  the  Gladstonians  cited  this  act  as  one  of 
the  chief  offences  of  the  Lords,  or  whether  they 
said  nothing  about  it,  would  be  immaterial,  since 
the  Unionists  would  in  any  case  put  it  forward 
as  the  chief  claim  of  the  Lords  to  the  national  con- 
fidence, and  their  triumphant  demonstration  of  their 
constitutional  value  ;  so  that,  whatever  happened,  the 
struggle  between  the  assailants  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Upper  House  would,  sooner  or  latter,  resolve  itself 
into  a  battle  over  the  body  of  the  defunct  Home  Eule 
Bill.  In  other  words,  the  country  would  be  solemnly 
invited  to  pronounce  upon  a  proposed  "  reform  "  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses  by  the  light  which  the 
history  and  fate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  mon- 
strosity of  last  year  have  thrown  upon  the  working  of 
the  existing  system.  The  constituencies  would  be 
called  upon  to  rally  with  enthusiasm  to  the  support  of 
legislation  by  virtue  of  which,  if  adopted  in  the  form 
approved  at  Leeds,  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893  would 
have  become  law  last  year,  or,  if  Mr.  Morley's  more 
"  moderate  "  counsels  carried  the  day,  would  just  about 
this  time  probably  be  awaiting  the  Royal  Assent. 

What  a  stirring  programme  to  wave  before  the  eyes 
of  the  "  predominant  partner " !  Away  with  the 
power  of  the  Lords  to  prevent  a  combination  of 
factions  from  making  Ireland  mistress  both  in  her  own 
House  and  ours,  and  taxing  us  to  the  tune  of  half  a 
million  a  year  for  the  privilege !  That  is  literally  the 
cry  by  which  Mr.  Labouchere  hopes  to  rouse  the 
British  elector  to  sweep  away,  or  at  any  rate  to  cripple, 
the  power  of  the  "  Obstructive  House."  For  cry  of 
any  other  kind  against  the  Lords  there  will  be  none, 
nor  even  the  pretence  of  one,  if  the  dissolution  takes 
place  at  anywhere  near  the  period  which  the  Eadical 
calculations  assume.  There  is  little  or  no  probability 
that  any  "  popular  "or  "  democratic  "  legislation 
which  the  Peers  can  be  denounced  for  "  marring  " 
or  "  mutilating  "  will  find  its  way  to  the  Upper 
House  before  the  Lower  itself  goes  back  to  its 
constituents.  The  Ministerialists,  if  as  a  party 
they  listen  to  the  exhortations  thus  addressed  to 
them,  will  have,  in  sober,  serious  fact,  to  go  the 
round  of  the  English  constituencies  and  summon 
them  to  execute  justice  on  the  House  of  Lords  for 
having  interfered  to  prevent  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
English  legislative  independence  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
his  Irish  followers.  "  Is  the  Cabinet  prepared  to  tie 
"  itself  to  the  Leeds  Eesolution,"  asks  Mr.  Labouchere, 
"  or  is  it  not  ?  "  It  is  as  though  a  crew  should  say  to 
their  captain,  "  The  ship  is  in  immediate  danger  of 
"  foundering.  There  hangs  the  anchor.  Will  you  lash 
"  us  to  it,  or  will  you  not?"  The  question  is  a  vital 
one,  and  all  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  ship's  company 
drown,  politically  speaking,  at  the  next  election,  await 
the  answer  with  amused  interest. 


ALIENS  AND  ANARCHISTS. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY  can  hardly  have  reflected,  while 
I  A  he  was  indulging  in  heroics  against  Lord 
Salisbury's  Alien  Bill  on  Tuesday  evening,  that  they 
would  be  printed  next  morning,  together  with  reports 
of  the  first  debate  on  the  Anarchist  Bill  in  the  French 
Chamber.  If  be  did  remember  that  fact,  it  is  no 
proof  of  sagacity  that  he  did  not  foresee  how  absurd 
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the  juxtaposition  would  make  some  parts  of  his  speech 
to  look.  Indeed,  Lord  Eosebery  might  well  have  had 
Italy  and  Spain  in  his  mind  as  well  as  France.  All 
three  countries  are  equally  engaged  in  strengthening, 
or  attempting  to  strengthen,  the  hands  of  their 
Governments  in  dealing  with  Anarchists.  All  three, 
it  may  be  added,  have  a  firm  belief  that  these  pests 
find  help  and  encouragement  from  allies  to  whom  this 
country  offers  a  secure  refuge.  When  Lord  Eosebery 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  tearful  reproach  of  the  feeliDg 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  roused  against  his  own 
country,  he  cannot  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  he  was  talking  nonsense.  The  tacit  com- 
plicity of  England  with  the  Anarchists  has  been  a 
commonplace  for  a  long  while.  We  are  not  concerned 
for  the  moment  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
belief  is  well  founded  or  not.  The  question  is  that 
it  is  there,  and  Lord  Eosebery  cut  no  brilliant  figure 
when  he  poured  out  pinchbeck  eloquence  about 
the  murmur  his  prophetic  ear  heard  rising  in 
response  to  Lord  Salisbury's  unpatriotic  appeal 
last  week.  The  murmur  has  been  audible  any 
time  this  last  two  years  even  to  those  who  are  not  so 
well  placed  to  hear  as  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  particularly  audible  about  the 
time  a  certain  "  safety-valve  "  had  to  be  shut  down  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  which  was  also  about  the  time  the 
outrage  was  committed  in  Barcelona  Opera  House. 
Will  Lord  Eosebery  assert  that  it  did  not  penetrate 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
closing  of  the  safety-valve  ? 

The  Prime  Minister  was  greatly  helped  on  Tuesday 
by  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill  does  undoubtedly 
deal  with  two  different  subjects.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  were  combined  at  least  partly  in  the  hope  of 
proving  that  the  object  is  to  remove  foreign  Anarchists 
because  they  are  dangerous,  and  not  because  they  are 
political  offenders.  But  the  joining  of  the  case  of  the 
Anarchist  with  that  of  the  merely  pauper  or  diseased 
immigrant  did  help  the  Ministry  to  confuse  the  ques- 
tion. This  latter  case  is  much  the  less  clear  of  the 
two.  Some  pretty  examples  were  given  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  of  the  widely  different  results  which  may 
be  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  figures.  When  they  are 
official  they  prove  one  thing.  When  they  have  been 
officially  sweated — the  inelegant  but  expressive  word 
is  Lord  Eosebery 's — they  prove  another.  The  im- 
partial reader  will  surely  be  brought  to,  if  he  is  not 
rather  confirmed  in,  the  opinion  that  official  statistics 
prove  next  to  nothing  except  the  existence  of  a 
statistical  department  in  which  there  is  a  cheerful 
appearance  of  work  going  on.  When  they  are  pub- 
lished raw  they  are  worthless,  because  the  value  of 
the  items  is  unknown.  When  they  are  "  sweated,"  it 
is  highly  credible  that  they  are  also  cooked— not  con- 
sciously, of  course,  but  because  the  cook  must  needs 
contribute  something  of  his  own  skill  to  the  fonclu. 
On  the  whole,  it  does  seem  that  we  are  not  just  at 
present  being  flooded  by  unwholesome  paupers  to 
quite  the  extent  we  were.  Lord  Eosebery  would  have 
made  a  legitimate  point  enough  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  demonstrating  this  much,  but  he  was  in  a 
mood  of  emotional  volubility,  and  he  wandered  into 
mere  nonsense  when  he  talked  of  the  danger  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  limiting  pauper  immigration, 
because  it  might  provoke  the  United  States  to  re- 
prisals. The  States  have  not  waited  for  any  example 
to  legislate  already.  It  was  the  more  awkward  for  Lord 
Eosebery  to  mount  the  high  horse  on  this  subject 
because  he  had  formerly  advocated  legislation  of  this 
kind  himself,  as  Lord  Salisbury  was  able  to  prove  to 
him.  Indeed,  he  avowed  his  willingness  on  Tuesday 
to  undertake  it  if  the  occasion  arose  in  future.  That 
it  may  will  be  disputed  by  nobody  who  knows 
enough  of  the  subject  to  be  aware  that  the  charity 


of  the  Jewish  community  in  London  is  taxed  most 
severely,  and  would  probably  break  down  under  another 
influx  from  Eussia,  and  that  emigration  to  the  United 
States  has  received  a  most  undoubted  check.  The 
presence  of  swarms  of  foreigners  competing  in  English 
markets  would  soon  alter  the  tone  of  Lord  Eosebery. 
At  present  the  percentage  of  aliens  working  here 
is  small  as  compared  to  the  proportion  in  France, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  triumphantly  pointed  out. 
He  did  not  add  anything  as  to  what  a  long  series 
of  riots  in  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Aigues  Mortes, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  places  prove  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  presence  of  numerous  foreign  work- 
men in  France.  The  English  friends  of  the  working- 
man  who  have  lately  been  telling  the  negro  that  he 
must  expect  no  sympathy  when  he  is  lynched,  if  he  is 
so  debased  as  to  be  a  "  blackleg,"  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  excuse  a  repetition  of  the  Aigues  Mortes 
massacre  here. 

The  other  branch  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill,  that 
which  deals  with  the  foreign  Anarchist,  is  free  from  all 
doubt.  If  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  deny  it,  they  will 
perhaps  be  good  enough  to  explain  on  what  ground  they 
authorized  the  raid  on  the  Autonomie  Club.  As  Lord 
Halsbury  reminded  them,  it  was  treated  in  a  fashion 
which  was  inexcusable  unless  a  foreign  Anarchist  is 
considered  as  a  dangerous  beast.  The  members  of  the 
Club  were  accused  of  nothing,  and  yet  they  were  treated 
in  a  fashion  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  case 
of  any  other  class  of  persons.  We  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  thinking  that  the  Autonomie  Club  deserved 
to  be  tenderly  handled.  Our  object  is  to  insist  that 
the  action  of  the  police  on  this  occasion,  which,  we 
presume,  was  not  unauthorized,  proves  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  recognize  that  a  foreign 
Anarchist  is  a  dangerous  animal.  It  is,  therefore, 
beside  the  question  for  Lord  Eosebery  to  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  Anarchists  and 
merely  political  refugees.  He  and  his  colleagues  have 
distinguished  already.  His  reference  to  Kossuth  and 
Mazzini  is  little  better  than  silly.  The  enemy  of  one 
particular  Government  is  quite  a  different  man  from  the 
enemy  of  all  society— though  w  2  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  a  great  deal  too  much  toleration  was  not  extended 
to  Mazzini.  If  Lord  Eosebery  will  look  into  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  Letters,  he  will  find  one  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  that  dreamer  abused  the  asylum  we  afforded 
him,  and  the  indignation  he  provoked  in  his  best 
friends.  Ministers  are  not  asked  to  do  anything  which 
they  have  not  in  principle  done  already,  but  only  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  provided  with  means  to  do  it 
more  effectually.  They  can  raid  foreign  Anarchist 
clubs  and  subject  the  members  to  an  interrogatory 
which  could  not  be  administered  to  any  other 
class  without  creating  intense  discontent.  They 
are  asked  to  take  the  power  to  get  rid  of  these  incon- 
venient guests  entirely,  and  that  is  all. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  "  loi  d'exception"  has 
so  far  made  progress  that  it  has  been  voted  urgent, 
and  will  be  proceeded  with  daily  till  it  is  passed. 
The  vote  of  urgency  was  voted  by  substantial  majori- 
ties, though  not  without  difficulty  and  till  after  heated 
debate.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  one  respect  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  were  able  to  make  some  very 
successful  points.  They  have  argued  with  great  effect 
that,  if  the  Government  has  hitherto  failed  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  Anarchists,  the  reason  is  not 
only  because  it  has  not  legal  power  enough,  but  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  its  instruments.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  French  police  is  less  efficient  than  it 
was,  partly  because  it  has  been  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Eadicals,  but  not  less  on  account  of 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  Prefecture  and 
the  Surete,  which  leads  to  continual  conflicts  and 
rivalries.    Indeed,  the  rule  with  the  French  depart- 
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merits  seems  to  be  to  give  nothing  to  one  another 
unless  they  are  asked,  and  to  ask  for  nothing  from 
fear  of  compromising  their  dignity.  It  appears,  for 
instance,  that  information  in  possession  of  the  War 
Office  has  been  withheld  from  the  police.  It  was  not 
without  some  justification  that  one  of  the  Deputies 
asserted  that  the  anarchy  was  in  the  public  depart- 
ments. Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  M.  Brisson 
and  others  were  able  to  show  that  the  law  will  put  im- 
mense powers  into  the  hands  of  police  magistrates. 
Incitement  to  Anarchist  outrage  might  certainly  be- 
come with  management  equivalent  to  our  old  mis- 
prision of  treason,  from  which  no  man  could  hope  to 
escape  if  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Prime  Serjeant  were 
instructed  to  prove  him  guilty.  From  the  rather  un- 
expected action  of  M.  Eamel,  who  was  thought  likely 
to  support  the  Bill,  but  who  opposed  it,  the  Royalists 
seem  a  little  frightened  to  think  of  the  use  which  M. 
Constant,  for  instance,  might  make  of  the  Bill.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  shaken  in  the  belief  that  exceptional 
circumstances  require  exceptional  laws.  It  has  voted 
the  clauses  which  refer  "  Anarchist  incitements  "  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  police  magistrate,  and  unless  it  insists 
on  putting  a  limit  of  time  to  the  Bill,  the  Ministry 
will  probably  carry  its  measure  unchanged. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  AND  HIS  MASTERS. 

AN  Irish  Secretary's  life  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  happy  one,  as  mortals  count  happiness. 
There  must  be  seasons  when  Mr.  John  Morley  pines 
for  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
or  the  architectural  and  artistic  interests  of  the  Board 
of  Works  and  Buildings.  The  beginning  of  the  week 
saw  him  in  conflict  both  with  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  power.  He  has  a  controversy  on  hand  with 
Bishop  O'Dwyer,  and  the  periodically  renewed  dis- 
putes with  the  Nationalist  members  of  the  Irish 
Lands  Act  Committee  came  to  a  head  on  Monday, 
when  Mr.  Morley  broke  up  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  Blackfriars,  or  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  putting  on  his  hat.  Mr.  Morley's  position 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  troubled  as  that  of  Mr.  Mellor  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  His  Nationalist 
friends  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  overruling  his 
decisions.  Mr.  Morley  has  shown  more  meekness  and 
forbearance  than  the  crushed  worm,  which,  as  natu- 
ralists inform  us,  will  turn  when  it  is  first  trodden  on. 
Mr.  Morley  did  not  turn  until  he  had  been  trodden 
on  three  times.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  Mr. 
Justice  Bewley  referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  read,  with  the  omission  of  a  passage  of  a 
personal  character ;  and  Mr.  Morley,  to  whom,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  letter  was  submitted, 
decided  that  the  passage  in  question  was  evidently  not 
intended  for  publication,  and  ought  not  to  be  read. 
But  the  Irish  members  do  not  want  expurgated 
editions.  The  passage  which  it  was  proposed  to  omit 
interested  them  apparently  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  letter.  If  it  ought  not  to  be  read,  so  much  the 
more  reason  for  reading  it.  No  one  contends,  of  course, 
that  the  Irish,  members  are  bound  to  vote  with  Mr. 
John  Morley  on  matters  affecting  the  substance  of  the 
inquiry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But  this  was  a 
question  of  accepting  his  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  public  a  personal  reference  in  a  letter, 
which  he,  having  seen  it,  thought  ought  not  to  be 
read,  and  which  they,  not  having  seen  it,  insisted  on 
having  read.  To  overrule  him  in  such  a  matter  was 
an  act  of  grave  personal  discourtesy,  and,  if  it  was  more 


than  the  expression  of  a  prurient  curiosity,  implied 
an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  his  fairness  and  judg- 
ment. The  dispute,  however,  is  settled.  The  Irish 
members  have  expressed  their  trust  in  Mr.  Morley, 
and  he  has  resumed  the  chair.  We  may  congratulate 
Mr.  Morley  on  having  learned  something  as  to  the 
respect  and  reticence  due  to  private  and  personal  com- 
munications. When  the  Parnell  Commission  was 
constituted,  he  read  aloud  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
private  letter  which  he  had  received,  denouncing  Mr. 
Justice  Day  as  an  intolerant  religious  fanatic,  whose 
impartiality  could  not  be  trusted. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Morley  has 
a  difficulty  with  a  Bishop  •  on  his  hands.  Bishop 
O'Dwyer,  whose  name  is  honourably  known  for  the 
courage  with  which,  alone  among  Irish  prelates,  he  de- 
nounced boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  is 
aggrieved  by  the  working  of  the  intermediate  educa- 
tional system  in  Ireland,  which,  under  the  form  of 
interrogation,  which  is  sometimes  the  most  emphatic 
mode  of  assertion,  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Morley's 
sinister  bias  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  Who,  he 
asked,  was  responsible  for  the  mischief  of  which  he 
complained  ?  "  Was  it  a  doctrinaire  Chief  Secretary 
"  who  used  his  position  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic 
"  Church,  which  he  detested  ?  "  This,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  is  a  rather  uncharitable  imputation  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  O'Dwyer.  There  is  nothing  of  which  Mr. 
John  Morley  can  be  less  justly  accused  than  of  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  his  convictions.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  not  more  accommodating.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  difference  of  manner.  While  Sir  William 
Harcourt  proceeds  by  the  way  of  open  barter,  Mr. 
Morley  suffers  violence  and  is  taken  by  storm.  The 
one  is  coy,  the  other  kind  ;  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  Nor  is  it,  we  think,  fair  to  speak  of  Mr.  Morley 
as  detesting  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  written  of  it  in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopaedists.  But,  among  Churches,  he,  like 
Comte  and  his  disciples,  rather  prefers  it.  It  appeals 
to  his  emotional  and  historic  sense.  He  respects  it 
as  a  pageant  and  a  power.  The  real  force  of  Bishop 
O'Dwyer's  criticism  lies  in  the  word  doctrinaire. 
A  doctrinaire,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a  man  who 
judges  particular  questions  and  men  by  general  notions, 
which  may  only  fit  them  very  loosely  or  not  at  all, 
and  which  may  sometimes  take  up  the  qualities  that 
are  not  essential,  and  neglect  those  that  are.  He  is  a 
man  who  thinks  in  species  and  genera,  and  lacks  in- 
tuitive individual  apprehension,  who  deals  in  Com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  their  com- 
rades, not  as  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  &c,  not  even  as 
Irishmen,  but  as  men  in  general,  the  abstract  ideas  of 
Committee-men.  Hence  he  does  not  rule,  but  is  over- 
ruled. He  will  make  it  up,  we  hope,  with  Bishop 
O'Dwyer,  as  he  has  done  with.  Mr.  Healy.  "  Give 
"  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial,  so ;  give  me  thy  hand, 
"  celestial,  so." 


THE  COAL  CONCILIATION  BOARD. 

IT  is  certainly  better  that  the  Conciliation  Board 
should  have  come  to  any  arrangement  than  that 
there  should  be  a  renewal  of  the  ruinous  strife  of  last 
year.  So  far  there  will  be  universal  satisfaction  that 
the  negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
time  were  ended  by  the  settlement  formally  accepted 
last  Thursday,  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall. 
It  is  also  very  satisfactory  that  the  representatives  of 
either  side  should  have  parted  with  mutual  compli- 
ments, and  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  miners,  both  on 
the  Board  and  in  the  press,  should  be  heard  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  owners  have  shown  themselves  reasonable 
and  conciliatory.    This  is  a  change  of  tone  which  is 
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very  distinctly  for  the  better.  The  peaceful  end  to  so 
much  discussion  is  the  more  acceptable  because  it 
affords  such  a  curious  contrast  to  the  captious  attitude 
of  the  delegates  of  the  men  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  because  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  Miners' 
Federation  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  Perhaps  the  spectacle  of  the  strike  in 
Scotland  may  have  had  some  effect.  The  miners  there 
are  engaged  in  what  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  prices. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  owners  will  or  can  yield,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  Ayrshire  miners  are  threatening 
to  go  back  to  work  if  their  strike  pay  is  not  doubled. 
They  are  going,  in  fact,  to  strike  against  the  strike. 

The  terms  of  the  arrangement  are  that  there  is  to 
be  a  reduction  of  io  per  cent,  in  the  current  rate  of 
wages,  to  last  till  the  ist  January,  1896.  Between 
that  date  and  the  1st  August  of  the  same  year  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  is  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  over  the  standard  of  1888,  nor  more 
than  45  per  cent,  beyond  it.  The  partisans  of  the 
Federation  are  endeavouring  very  hard  to  prove  that 
they  have  saved  their  great  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage,  and  their  other  great  principle  that  wages  are 
to  regulate  prices.  If  all  they  mean  is,  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  to  be  something  .far  below  the 
current  rate,  and  that  the  men  are  to  be  satisfied  until 
it  is  reached  by  reductions  in  pay,  they  are  right ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  they  would  excite  much  enthusiasm 
by  explaining  their  meaning  to  the  members  of  the 
Miners'  Federation.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  there  is  a  minimum  wage  in  the  shape  of  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  men  can  be  induced  to  work,  and 
that  it  fixes  prices  in  so  far  that  the  capitalist  must 
charge  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  it.  But  this 
is  not  what  the  miners  were  made  to  understand  by  these 
fine  phrases.  They  were  made  to  believe  that  there  was  to 
be  no  reduction  in  the  current  rate,  which  was  to  be  fixed 
as  the  "  living  wage,"  and  that  the  capitalist  could  be 
compelled  to  sell  at  a  price  which  enabled  him  to  pay 
it.  When  now  they  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  only  seven 
less  than  they  were  asked  to  submit  to  last  year — it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  them  threaten 
to  become  restive,  and  show  a  visible  impatience 
with  the  ingenious  distinguo  of  their  instructors 
and  leaders.  They  are  likely  to  be  in  the  worse 
humour  because  they  have  discovered  that  the 
mine-owner  who  is  not  allowed  to  economize  on 
wages  is  frequently  compelled  to  close  his  mine  alto- 
gether.   The  number  of  men  out  of  work  is  consider- 
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able,  and  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Federation  there 
have  been  complaints  that  a  bigh  nominal  rate  of 
wages  is  not  worth  having  unless  employment  is  also 
secure.  It  is  in  this  that  the  danger  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  arrangement  lies.  If  business  is  brisk 
and  prices  are  good  for  the  next  two  years,  there  will 
probably  be  no  difficulty ;  but  if  these  conditions  fail, 
some  at  least  of  the  mine-owners  may  be  compelled  to 
close  the  mines.  It  is  one  thing  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages 
and  quite  another  to  secure  a  supply  of  work  at  that  rate. 
In  case  a  restriction  of  business  takes  place,  the  leaders 
of  the  Federation  will  be  in  a  very  difficult  position 
towards  their  followers.  Their  honest  course  would  be 
to  confess  themselves  mistaken,  and  advise  the  men  to 
make  the  best  bargain  they  can.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  will  begin  an  agitation  to  save  their  credit. 


THE  KEATS  MEMORIAL. 

THE  parish  church  of  Hampstead  was  the  scene  of  an 
interesting  ceremony  on  Monday,  when  a  bust  of 
Keats,  the  work  of  Miss  Anne  Whitney,  of  Boston,  was 
unveiled  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  The  fact  that  this  monu- 
ment to  an  English  poet  is  the  gift  of  American  "  admirers," 


to  adopt  the  testimonial  tone  of  the  speakers  on  the 
occasion,  is  not  without  significance.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  Englishmen  should  assume  a  "  foolish  face  of 
praise,"  or  express  any  abashed  surprise,  because  what 
was  suggested  seventy  years  ago  by  Joseph  Severn  should 
have  been  delayed  until  now,  and  carried  out  by  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  by  the  poet's  countrymen.  Now  that 
the  gift  has  been  accepted,  we  have  the  right  to  regard 
the  American  memorial  to  Keats  as  an  English  memorial. 
The  spirit  of  good  will  and  sympathy  which  moved  the  late 
Mr.  Lowell  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  other  American  men 
of  letters  since,  to  promote  what  is  the  first  memorial  of 
Keats  in  the  poet's  native  land,  is  heartily  reciprocated, 
we  are  sure,  by  English  people  generally.  The  abstract 
question  of  the  propriety  or  the  necessity — since  some  take 
that  view — of  what  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  termed  "  these  visible 
and  tangible  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead  "  is  a  subject 
upon  which  men  are,  and  ever  will  be,  divided.  Poets, 
of  all  men  who  achieve  renown,  are  least  in  need  of 
monuments.  There  is  a  kind  of  poet,  however,  who  might 
be  so  honoured.  There  is  Mason,  for  instance ;  and  Mason 
has  his  masonry.  But  no  English  poet  of  the  century  is 
more  independent  of  this  form  of  recognition  than  Keats. 
Of  none  can  it  be  said  with  juster  confidence  that  not 
brass,  nor  marble,  can  outlive  his  powerful  rhyme.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  would  scatter  a  poet's  image,  in 
bronze  or  marble,  through  the  land  are  in  full  agreement 
on  this  point,  only  in  them  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment which  delights  in  monumental  tributes  to  genius  is 
peculiarly  active.  It  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  experience  and  example  in  the  past  go  far  in 
strengthening  the  fear  of  the  fastidious  lest  the  prac- 
tice of  this  natural  sentiment  should  be  carried  too 
far.  Such  memorials  as  we  possess  of  other  poets,  the 
contemporaries  of  Keats,  are  not  such  as  fill  the  artistic  soul 
with  joy.  The  fate  of  Shelley,  indeed,  is  fortunate,  but  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford's  memorial  of  this  poet  is  exceptional  in  all 
respects,  and  an  excejttion  not  less  solitary  than  great. 
The  disgust  inspired  by  the  ridiculous  ineptitude  of  the 
statue  to  Byron  in  the  gardens  of  Hamilton  Place  is  more 
than  enough  to  fortify  the  antagonism  of  those  who  regard 
memorials  to  poets  as  superfluous.  We  may  concede  so 
much  without  the  least  desire  to  assume  so  austere  an  atti- 
tude towards  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  Hampstead  memorial  of  Keats  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  both  the  jilace  and  occasion 
were  in  happy  accord.  Miss  Whitney's  bust  is  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  and  it  has  found  the  most  appropriate 
shrine  that  could  have  been  selected.  We  are  not  with 
those  who  ask  why  there  should  not  have  been  room  in 
Westminster  Abbey  for  this  memorial.  Bather  do  we 
rejoice  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  for  it  a  place 
among  the  incongruous  memorials  of  that  overcrowded 
minster.  By  their  selection  of  the  irarisk  church  of 
Hampstead,  the  promoters  of  the  Keats  memorial  have  ob- 
served the  one  great  law  that  should  determine  such 
undertakings.  They  have  localized  the  sentiment.  The 
claims  of  Hampstead  to  provide  this  memorial  with  local 
habitation  are  incomparably  greater  than  could  be  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  any  other  place.  The  association  of  Keats 
with  Hampstead  is  of  no  casual  or  residential  kind.  It  is 
peculiarly  intimate  and  of  a  peculiar  constancy.  Hampstead 
was  ever  in  his  thought,  and  at  the  very  last  moments  of 
his  life  his  heart  was  turned  thither.  Every  reader  of  the 
late  Lord  Houghton's  admirable  memoir  of  the  poet  knows 
that  the  most  pathetic  moments  of  Keats's  life  and  some  of 
the  noblest  products  of  his  genius  are  enduringly  associated 
with  Hampstead.  If,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  suggests,  the 
house  at  Went  worth  Place  should  be  secured  as  a  further 
memorial  of  the  poet,  it  were  not  amiss,  since  what  has 
been  done  by  Wordsworthians  for  Dove  Cottage  might  well 
be  done  for  the  house  in  whose  garden  was  written  the 
"  Ode  to  a  Nightingale."  We  trust,  however,  that,  should 
Mr.  Colvin's  proposed  museum  be  established,  the  garden 
will  not  suffer  by  the  odd  conjunction  of  poetry  and  museum, 
and  proper  respect,  not  to  speak  of  proper  vigilance,  will  be 
shown  towards  the  plum-tree  and  its  adjacent  plane.  These 
venerable  relics  should  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  the  fate 
of  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree. 
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OVER-REGULATION  IN  THE  NAVY. 

THE  naval  manoeuvres  are  about  to  begin  again,  and 
there  will  be  much  talk  about  them.  The  great  ques- 
tion who  is  to  have  the  Octopus  and  who  the  Behemoth,  and 
whether  it  is  not  a  job,  burning  questions  in  naval  circles, 
have  been  discussed.  The  Admiralty  will,  if  it  is  weak 
enough  to  listen,  hear  other  than  good  of  itself  from  many 
critics.  In  time  tactics  and  strategy  will  have  their  turn. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  touch  on  these  burning  or  these 
high  matters.  In  fact,  there  are  other  things  in  connexion 
with  the  navy  calling,  in  our  opinion,  for  attention  much 
more  than  the  questions  whether  Captain  A,  who  is  to  have 
the  Octopus,  is  not  too  young,  as  some  fear  (he  being  rather 
older  than  Nelson  was  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile), 
or  whether  Captain  B,  who  gets  the  Behemoth,  is  not  "  an 
old  woman,"  which  is  the  candid  opinion  of  several.  As  for 
tactics  and  strategy,  we  propose  to  leave  them  "  standing 
on  their  own  basis."  Our  modest  purpose  is  only  to 
advance  certain  reasons  for  being  glad  that  the  navy  gets 
practice  at  all,  because  as  things  go  it  spends  too  much  of 
its  time  at  book-work.  Also,  we  intend  to  insist  that,  of 
the  time  which  it  does  not  spend  in  practice,  a  great  deal 
too  much  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  getting  up  the 
contents  of  an  endless  shower  of  instructions,  minutes,  and 
what  not,  poured  on  it  by  the  Admiralty. 

When  one  remembers  the  coaling  bill,  and  the  strength  of 
the  modern  mania  for  making  examinations  in  book-work 
the  test  of  fitness  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  navy  gets  too  little  practice.  And  yet 
there  is  great  clanger  in  this ;  a  greater,  perhaps,  for  the 
navy  than  there  would  be  for  the  army.  The  land,  said  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins,  is  natural  to  man,  and  the  sea  to  fishes. 
A  stout  heart,  a  clear  head,  and  a  taste  for  sport  will  go  far 
to  qualify  an  army  officer  to  fight  effectually  on  the  natural 
human  element.  Only  long  familiarity,  early  begun,  can 
give  any  man  who  has  to  serve  on  the  sea  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  what  to  do,  that  confidence  in  himself,  which 
make  a  seaman,  whether  he  be  officer  or  A.B.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many — indeed,  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  of  all — 
of  the  most  competent  judges  that  the  opportunity  is  not 
given  to  our  sailors  in  the  navy,  whether  they  are  officers  or 
men,  to  acquire  this  second  nature  to  nearly  the  necessary 
extent.  Moreover,  the  tendency  is  to  give  them  less  and 
less.  When  a  stir  was  caused  by  the  unexpected  return  of 
H.M.S.  Resolution  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  good  deal  was 
heard  of  inexperience  in  her  officers,  which  ought  to  have  sur- 
prised some  people.  The  thing  is  not  whether  the  statements 
made  were  true,  but  that  they  should  be  made  at  all.  It 
is  little  less  than  farcical  that  the  captain,  commander,  first 
and  navigating  lieutenants  of  a  battle-ship  should  be  so 
"  inexperienced  "  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  ordinary  precautions.  And  yet  this  was  calmly  said, 
as  if  it  was  a  kind  of  self-evident  proposition  calling  for  no 
particular  remark,  and  by  people  who  were  not  consciously 
sneering  at  Her  Majesty's  sea-service.  It  seems  impossible 
that  such  things  can  be,  for  the  "  Queen's  Regulations  and 
Admiralty  Instructions,"  p.  58,  Chapter  VI.,  Qualifications 
and  Promotion,  Section  1,  Qualifications  (the  italics  are 
vital),  Articles  226  to  238,  give  most  elaborate  directions  as 
to  the  amount  of  "  sea-service  in  a  man-of-war  at  sea  " 
which  must  be  put  in  by  the  officer  who  would  qualify  for 
the  rank  of  captain.  The  minimum  is  eleven  years,  and 
in  that  time  a  gentleman  might  learn  to  make  the  ordinary 
"  book  moves." 

And  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  something  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  book  moves  is  required,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  these  years  of  sea-service  should  be  very  far 
from  what  they  appear  to  be  from  the  definition  on  paper. 
The  mystery  becomes  clear  when  once  the  proposition  that 
a  man-of-war  at  sea  is  a  term  of  art  is  fairly  grasped.  It 
means  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  squadron  which  is  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  all  times.  The  period  which 
she  absolutely  spends  at  sea  may  be  decidedly  the  smaller 
part  of  a  year.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  big 
ships  to  which  midshipmen  are  generally  sent  to  be  under 
the  eye  of  the  instructor,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  them 
at  work  "chasing  X."  Thus  a  young  gentleman's  four 
years  of  sea-service  in  a  man-of-war  at  sea  required  to 
qualify  him  for  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  may  well  inter- 
pret themselves  into  eighteen  or  twenty  months  at  sea  and 
over  two  years  in  harbour.  Whether  at  anchor  or  under 
way,  he  passes  part  of  his  time  in  school-work.  Having 


completed  his  time  as  midshipman,  and  being  about  qualify- 
ing for  a  lieutenant's  commission,  he  sj)ends  one  year  and 
three  months  in  school  at  Portsmouth  and  Greenwich.  As 
it  is  supposed  to  take  eight  years  to  reach  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  case  of  a  smart  youngster  who  comes  out  of 
the  Britannia  with  a  year's  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  it  is 
possible  to  rise  to  that  position  with  astonishingly  few  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  real  seamanlike  experience.  Of  the 
total  eight  years,  two  are  spent  in  the  Britannia,  and  as 
good  as  two  in  school  at  Portsmouth  and  Greenwich ;  while 
the  other  four  may  be  passed  in  vessels  which  are  at  sea, 
for  what  remains  of  the  year  after  deducting  280  days 
spent  in  harbour.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  young  officers  do 
not  during  those  years  in  which  "  the  seaman "  must  be 
formed  know  what  it  is  to  be  fourteen  days  together  at 
sea. 

We  have  taken  the  case  of  the  smart  boy  at  the  Britannia 
because  he  is  the  ruling  type.  To  be  good  at  your  book 
is  what  gets  a  man  on.  "  Promotion  marks,"  when  there 
are  enough  of  them,  give  promotion  at  once.  At  all  times 
they  hasten  it.  The  lieutenant  knows  that  to  qualify  for 
this  and  the  other,  to  go  through  courses — always  on  shore 
■ — is  what  helps.  Moreover,  there  is  every  motive  to  seek 
employment  in  the  big  vessels,  which  do  the  least  sea- 
work  :  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  best  chances  of  rising 
come  in  the  way  of  the  man  who  serves  in  a  battle- 
ship under  the  eye  of  a  captain  who  may  become  a  Junior 
Lord,  or  will  at  least  be  listened  to  at  the  Admiralty. 
There  is  no  question  of  jobbery  or  unfairness  here.  An 
officer  can  only  recommend  for  promotion  those  whom  he 
knows.  The  complaint  is,  that  he  knows  them  under  con- 
ditions which  make  real  seamanlike  training  as  good  as 
impossible.  And  what  is  true  of  the  officers  is  true  of  the 
men.  A  return  showing  what  proportion  of  a  blue-jacket's 
time  is  spent  in  harbour  or  at  school,  and  what  at  sea, 
would  show  some  startling  results. 

We  quite  foresee  the  kind  of  answer  which  may  be  made 
to  what  we  say.  The  persons  who  write  in  magazines  over 
highly  nautical  pen  names  to  tell  us  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  naval  officer  should  be  a  little  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  of 
scientific  omniscience,  will  be  ready  with  their  usual  common- 
places. Yet  a  seaman  is  a  man  who  does  his  work  on 
the  sea  under  conditions  so  remote  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary life  that  it  is  only  by  beginning  soon  and  by  long 
habit  that  he  can  be  at  ease  in  them  to  use  his  faculties 
to  the  best  purpose,  and  find  his  wits  about  him  when  he 
needs  them.  We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  submit  the  case, 
not  to  the  old  admirals  who  are  praisers  of  past  times,  but 
to  the  zealous  young  officers  who  are  rising  by  the  means 
imposed  on  them  from  above.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  seize  on  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  yearly 
manoeuvres,  to  see  even  a  glimpse  of  the  real  work  of  their 
profession,  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  they  think. 

A  time  which  judges  the  seafaring  and  fighting-man  by 
book-work  is  naturally  lavish  of  "  instructions."  They  are 
being  carried  to  an  amazing  height  in  our  navy.  The  days 
when  the  admiral  was  merely  told  to  keep  his  fleet,  and  the 
captain  his  ship,  in  proper  order,  which  were  the  times  of 
war  and  work,  are  well  over.  The  Duke  of  York's  orders 
were  a  pamphlet.  The  Queens  Regulations  and  Admiralty 
Instructions  is  a  volume  of  over  a  thousand  pages,  from 
which  one  might  pick  some  particularly  good  examples  of 
chinoiserie.  Behind  it  stand  successive  columns  of  instruc- 
tions of  a  more  or  less  awfully  confidential  character. 
Whenever  anything  happens,  out  comes  another  instruction 
to  be  added  to  the  mass.  The  naval  advisers  of  the 
Admiralty  are  not  primarily  responsible  for  many  of  them 
which  are  issued  to  quiet  some  one  who  is  asking  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  special  circular  was  issued  after  the  Victoria  collision,  as 
if  there  was  anything  to  tell  officers  except  not  to  get  into 
collision  which  they  are  plentifully  instructed  not  to  do 
already.  But  to  tell  an  officer  what  to  do  and  leave  him 
to  decide  how  to  do  it  by  the  light  of  proper  professional 
knowledge,  which  is  the  way  to  form  self-reliant  men  with 
alert  brains,  is  not  the  object  of  a  modern  Government 
office  living  in  terror  of  questions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
aim  is  apparently  to  have  an  instruction  for  everything,  so 
that  the  office  may  have  something  to  appeal  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  it  is  not  to  blame.  Of  course,  these  things 
are  subject  to  continual  modifications  and  amendments  of 
the  modifications,  till  it  has  become  a  commonplace  that  no 
officer  can  know  all  the  printed  instructions  by  which  he  is 
supposed  to  act.    All  this  we  allow  is  mainly  the  canker  of 
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a  long  peace,  but  it  is  a  bad  preparation  for  war,  which  of 
all  human  conditions  most  calls  for  self-reliance.  It  is  a 
verv  awkward  sign  that  from  some  quarters  in  the  navy 
itself  there  have  been  heard  requests  for  some  modern 
version  of  the  pestilent  old  Fighting  Instructions  which  did 
such  infinite  mischief  in  the  last  century.  It  is  so  con- 
venient for  some  men  to  have  a  nice  book  of  arithmetic  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  the  responsibility  of 
acting  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  such 
helps  allow  a  man  to  become  is  some  Vinegar  Parker,  in 
whom  practical  seamanship  was  combined  with  a  plentiful 
lack  of  brains.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  practical  sea- 
manship is  harder  to  get  than  it  was,  and  if  the  withering 
of  the  brains  is  to  be  added,  the  navy  is  like  to  find  itself 
on  a  road  on  which  no  amount  of  general  scientific  infor- 
mation will  save  it  from  disaster. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

XTPON  the  whole  the  joint-stock  banks  have  done  much 
vJ    better  during  the  past  six  months  than  was  generally 
expected.    The  rate  of  discount  has  been  very  low  through- 
out the  half-year,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  been 
tending  downwards.   Speculation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  almost  absent,  and  consequently  there  has  been 
exceedingly  little  demand  for  loans.    It  has  not  been  easy, 
therefore,  for  the  banks  to  employ  their  money  profitably ; 
and  the  difficulty  has  increased  of  late.    Following  a  long- 
established  practice,  the  banks  have  not  reduced  the  rates 
they  allow  on  deposits  below   i   per  cent.     But  for  a 
considerable  time  past  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open 
market  has  been  under  |  per  cent. — often  has  not  been 
better  than  ^  per  cent. — while  short  loans  have  been  lent 
for  a  day  or  so  below  ^  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as  low 
as  \  per  cent.     Naturally  it  was  argued  that,  since  the 
banks  were  paying  i  per  cent,  on  deposits,  they  must 
be  losing  on  their  discounts  and  their  loans  to  the  bill- 
brokers.    But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  banks  hold 
large  sums  on  which  they  pay  nothing.    For  instance,  all 
the  current  accounts  are  held  without  interest.    It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  banks  have  not  lost  anything  like 
as  much  as  was  generally  supposed.    Furthermore,  when 
the  banks  obtain  large  amounts  of  deposits  at  i  per  cent., 
there  is  a  handsome  profit  on  buying  sound  securities  that 
yield  from  2  \  per  cent,  upwards.    Probably  a  large  part  of 
the  dividend  has  been  earned  by  investment  rather  than  by 
employment  in  loans  and  discounts.    The  London  and 
Westminster  declared  a  dividend  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  at  the  rate  of  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum,  whereas  it  paid 
12  per  cent,  this  time  twelve  months,  and  the  City  pays 
now  only  9  per  cent,  against  10  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  The 
Union  and  the  Joint  Stock,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
the  same  rate  as  last  year,  10  per  cent.;  the  Consolidated 
maintains  its  rate,  9  per  cent. ;  so  does  the  London  and 
South- Western,  and  so  does  the  Union  Discount  Company  ; 
but  the  National  Discount  Company  pays  only  1 1  per  cent., 
against  12  percent,  last  year.    Thus,  out  of  eight  Metro- 
politan banks  and  Discount  Companies,  three  pay  1  per 
cent,  per  annum  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  five  maintain  the 
same  rate,  which  is  certainly  better  than  the  circumstances 
led  most  people  to  anticipate.    If,  however,  we  c*rry  back 
the  comparison  to  the  first  half  of  1890,  when  trade  was 
very  active  and  there  was  a  wild  speculation,  we  see  how 
much  business  the  banks  must  have  lost,  or,  rather,  how 
unprofitably  they  are  working  now  compared  with  four 
yeais  ago.    Thus,  for  the  first  half  of  1890  the  London  and 
Westminster  paid  18  per  cent.,  and  it  now  pays  only  n  per 
cent.  This  shows  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  dividend  of  almost 
39  per  cent.    The  Union  of  London  paid  14^  per  cent,  in 
3890,  and  only  pays  10  per  cent.  now.    The  Joint  Stock 
paid  12^  per  cent.,  and  now  pays  only  10  per  cent.  The 
City  paid  1 1  per  cent.,  against  9  per  cent,  at  present.  And 
the  National  Discount  Company  paid  12  per  cent.,  against 
1 1  per  cent.  now.    The  Consolidated  and  the  Union  Dis- 
count Company  pay  the  same  rates  now  as  then — 10  per 
cent,  and  9  per  cent,  respectively  —while  the  London  and 
South- Western  actually  pays  9  per  cent,  now,  against  only 
8  per  cent,  four  years  ago.     Thus,  of  the  eight  banks 
and  discount  Companies,  five  pay  much  smaller  dividends 
than  four  years  ago,  two  pay  the  same,  and  only  one 
pays  a  higher  dividend.    In  one  case  the  reduction  is 
nearly  40  per  cent.,  in  another  case  it  is  nearly  30  per 


cent.,  and  in  a  third  case  it  is  20  per  cent.  If  we  go 
still  farther  back,  and  take  the  first  half  of  1884,  and 
compare  it  with  the  first  half  of  1894,  we  find  that  the 
tendency  to  lower  dividends  has  been  going  on  during  the 
whole  ten  years.  Only  the  London  and  Westminster  paid 
in  1884  the  same  rate  of  18  per  cent,  as  in  1-890.  Further- 
more, if  we  extend  our  comparison  to  the  country  banks, 
we  find  that  they  have  maintained  their  ground  very  much 
better  than  the  London  banks.  In  London  competition  is 
growing  keener  and  keener  every  year.  This  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  It  has  been  said,  and  apparently  with  truth, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  now  to  found  a  new 
London  bank,  no  matter  how  large  the  capital  or  how  great 
the  skill  of  the  founders.  The  private  banks  are  rapidly 
dying  out.  Those  which  remain  have  either  converted 
themselves  into  Limited  Liability  Companies  with  the 
same  old  partners,  or  they  have  begun  to  publish  regular 
balance-sheets.  Lastly,  the  large  country  banks  are  buying 
up  small  London  banks,  and  thereby  getting  admission  to 
the  London  Clearing  House  and  increasing  the  keenness 
of  the  already  keen  competition.  The  result  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  rates  by  any  combination  or  manage- 
ment ;  everything  is  cut  down  to  the  finest  degree  possible. 
The  country  banks,  on  the  contrary,  still  work  according  to 
old-established  customs.  They  charge  much  higher  rates 
than  their  London  compeers,  and  they  do  not  depend  so 
much  upon  purely  financial  business ;  they  rest,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  great  trades  of  the  country.  But,  as  the 
leading  country  banks  have  now  got  admission  to  London, 
and  as  their  example  is  certain  to  be  followed,  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  London  methods  of  doing 
business  will  react  upon  the  country.  When  a  bank  with 
numerous  country  branches  is  also  doing  business  in  London, 
London  principles  and  London  competition  will  make  them- 
selves felt.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  movement 
which  is  leading  so  many  country  banks  tobuy  up  London  banks 
is  likewise  leading  the  great  country  banks  to  amalgamate 
with  and  buy  up  country  branches  in  various  directions. 
The  number  of  banks  is  being  reduced,  the  number  of 
powerful  banks  is  being  increased,  and  in  this  wray  the 
keenness  of  competition  in  the  country  districts  is  almost 
certain  to  increase  in  the  early  future.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  country  banks  have  not  been  nearly  so  much 
affected  as  the  London  banks ;  and  the  London  banks, 
which  are  almost  purely  metropolitan,  have  been  more 
affected  than  those  which  have  large  suburban  connexions — 
the  fewer  the  branches,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  thoroughly 
metropolitan  the  bank  is,  the  more  its  dividend  has  been 
reduced. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  in 
the  open  market  by  the  principal  joint-stock  banks,  and 
they  have  succeeded  so  far  in  raising  the  quotation  for 
three-months  bank  bills  to  f  per  cent.  Possibly  they  may 
be  able  to  prevent  a  further  fall ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
rates  must  continue  low  for  a  considerable  time  yet.  The 
argument  of  bankers  is  that  rates  have  been  unduly  de- 
pressed, that  the  holiday  season  is  now  beginning  and  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  money  from  London,  that  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  gold  for  the  Continent,  that  the  ship- 
ments of  the  metal  from  New  York  and  Bombay  are  almost 
at  an  end,  and  that  with  the  autumn  we  may  expect  a 
strong  demand  for  gold  for  New  York.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  force  in  this  contention,  but  it  is  more  specious 
than  convincing.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  universal  dis- 
trust, and  while  that  continues,  money  must  remain  in 
over-supply,  because  nobody  will  venture  upon 
new  enterprises ;  unless,  indeed,  the  distrust  deepens, 
when  the  banks  may  refuse  to  lend  and  discount 
altogether  or  to  a  large  extent.  Assuming,  however,  that 
there  is  no  scare,  which  means  that  nothing  very  untoward, 
either  political  or  financial,  occurs  abroad,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  supply  of  money  must  continue  over- abundant  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  India  Council  has  again  been  successful  in  the  dis- 
posal of  its  drafts  this  week.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for 
tender  40  lakhs,  and  the  applications  wTere  five  times  as 
much.  The  bills  w7ere  allotted  at  a  minimum  of  is.  o}^. 
per  rupee,  and  the  telegraphic  transfers  at  a  minimum  of 
is.  o\\d.  per  rupee.  Subsequently  a  very  small  sale  by 
special  contract  was  effected ;  but  the  fact  that  so  little  was 
bought  by  special  contract  proves  that  the  great  applications 
at  tender  were  exaggerated,  that  there  was  not  really  so 
much  demand  as  the  magnitude  of  the  applications  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  silver  market  is  fluctuating  about  2%\d. 
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per  ounce.  At  about  28§cZ.  per  ounce  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  India,  but  tbe  demand  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
price  rises  to  about  28^.  There  is  a  fair  demand  likewise 
for  China,  where  trade  appears  to  be  exceedingly  active. 

The  Stock  Exchange  remains  as  stagnant  as  ever,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  true 
that  the  strikes  in  the  United  States  are  practically  at  an 
end ;  but  the  economic  condition  of  that  country  is  de- 
plorable. Visitors  from  America  now  in  London  say  that 
never  in  their  recollection  has  business  been  so  bad  ;  that 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  there  is  an  utter  paralysis  of 
trade ;  and  that  in  every  department  there  is  discourage- 
ment and  distrust.  It  will  evidently  take  a  considerable 
time  yet  before  any  recovery  from  the  crisis  of  last  year 
can  occur.  The  Treasury  reserve  is  dangerously  low,  yet 
nothing  is  done  to  replenish  it.  All  over  South  America, 
likewise,  there  is  great  depression.  The  premium  on  gold 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  true,  is  considerably  lower  than  it 
was  a  few  weeks  ago ;  but  that  is  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  not  now  to  remit  money  to 
London.  In  Brazil  the  state  of  siege  is  to  be  continued 
for  a  couple  of  months.  And  the  condition  of  Chili  is 
reported  to  be  very  bad.  In  India  trade  is  depressed  ; 
and,  though  it  seems  certain  that  the  conversion  of  Rupee- 
paper  will  be  fairly  successful,  there  are  fears  that  holders 
in  Europe  will  sell  largely  as  soon  as  the  conversion  is 
completed,  and  that  that  will  tell  adversely  upon  the 
Council's  sales  of  drafts.  Nothing  fresh  has  happened  either 
in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  ;  but  all  the  reports  are  that 
the  depression  is  intense,  that  most  of  the  reconstructed 
banks  are  doing  nothing,  and  that  the  farming  classes  are 
suffering  heavy  losses.  The  negotiations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bondholders  and  the  Greek  Government 
have  broken  down.  Apparently  M.  Tricoupi  is  not  serious 
in  his  professed  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement,  and  it  is 
expected  that  both  France  and  Germany  will  adopt 
energetic  measures  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility. In  Italy  there  are  fears  that  the  Bank  of  Italy  will 
be  unable  to  pay  a  dividend,  and  evidently  the  crisis  is 
deepening.  In  Sjiain  matters  are  growing  worse  likewise. 
Everywhere,  then,  there  are  causes  of  apprehension  ;  and, 
that  being  so,  it  is  natural  that  the  investing  public  should 
hold  aloof  from  the  stock  markets.  Sound  British  securities 
are  exceedingly  high,  and  foreign  securities  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  discredited. 

The  railway  dividends  so  far  are  satisfactory.  The 
London  and  Brighton  pays  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  but 
its  surplus  profits  are  about  30,000?.  less.  The  South - 
Eastern  likewise  pays  the  same  rate ;  and  although  the 
Sheffield  distributes  no  dividend,  it  has  a  larger  profit 
balance.  The  Great  Eastern  announces  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent.,  against  f  per  cent,  twelve  months  ago. 


Home  Government  securities  have  not  changed  much 
during  the  week,  being  very  steady  ;  but  there  has  been  a 
further  advance  in  Colonial.  Canadian  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  on  Thursday  at  104^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
Halfs  close  at  105^,  a  rise  of  \  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  942,  a  rise  of  f .  There  has  been  a  very 
general  and  considerable  rise  in  Home  Railway  stocks. 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  good  dividend  announcement, 
Great  Eastern  closed  on  Thursday  at  80},  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2\;  Great 
Western  closed  at  165I,  a  rise  of  if  ;  Midland  closed  at 
*59h  a  rise  of  1  ;  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed 
at  171,  also  a  rise  of  1;  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  156.^, 
a  rise  of  1^ ;  South-Eastern  "A"  closed  at  8o|, 
likewise  a  rise  of  i\;  Caledonian  Undivided  closed 
at  i28f,  a  rise  of  ij.  In  the  American  market  the 
purely  speculative  shares,  which  investors  should  not  touch, 
have  fallen  further.  Thus  Atchison  closed  on  Thursday  at 
4|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  § ;  and 
Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  io|,  a  fall  of  f .  But  the 
dividend-paying  shares  are  higher.  Illinois  Central  closed 
at  93,  a  rise  off;  New  York  Central  closed  at  100,  a  rise 
of  1 ;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  132^,  a  rise  of  1^.  In  the 
inter-Bourse  department  there  has  also  been  some  advance. 
Thus  French  Rentes  closed  on  Thursday  at  100^,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f  ;  and  Hun- 
garian Fours  closed  at  98,  a  rise  of  1. 


ETON  v.  HARROW. 

THE  "Boys'  Match"  of  1894  had  an  unpleasant  family 
likeness  to  that  of  1890.  Friday  of  last  week  was 
about  as  bad  a  day,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  an 
English  summer  can  produce,  and  Lord's  was  swept  by 
continuous  heavy  storms.  The  wary  remained  at  their 
Clubs  until  their  minds  were  relieved  by  the  inevitable 
"no  play  to-day"  being  announced,  but  boyish  enthusiasts 
and  their  friends  mustered  in  considerable  numbers  to  a 
scene  of  umbrellas,  waterproofs,  and  wretchedness. 
Nowadays  the  area  of  the  Great  Picnic  has  been  much  en- 
larged. Besides  the  covered  court,  which  formerly  pro- 
tected those  who  wished  to  give  luncheons  in  Belgravian 
splendour,  huge  tents  have  been  also  pitched,  and  the 
nursery  ground  is  hardly  sufficient  for  these  dispensers  of 
hospitality.  Invitations  to  these  luncheons  have  all  the 
sanctity  of  those  to  a  dinner-party,  and  hence  many  who 
would  gladly  have  escaped  the  chances  of  rheumatism  and 
the  certainty  of  a  wasted  afternoon  felt  bound  to  appear. 
The  letting  of  some  150  tables  must  be  a  profitable  item  in 
the  Club  returns,  but  it  seems  idle  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  M  C.C.  is  a  Club  after  all,  and  that 
members  should  have  decent  food  and  drink  at  something 
approaching  to  ordinary  Club  prices.  What  they  do  get, 
and  what  they  pay,  every  member  knows  to  his  cost. 

Friday  being  a  blank  day,  play  was  begun  with  laudable 
punctuality  at  10.30  on  Saturday.  Rain  in  the  night  would 
probably  have  put  a  stop  to  the  match  ;  but  the  day  opened 
brightly,  and  the  wicket  dried  to  a  great  extent.  Harrow 
won  the  toss,  and  took  the  innings,  Vibart  and  Crawley 
going  to  the  wickets,  and  C.  C.  Pilkington  and  Cunliffe 
bowling  for  Eton.  The  ground,  of  course,  played  slow,  a 
fact  which  in  itself  robbed  the  game  of  a  great  deal  of  inte- 
rest, for  the  charm  of  a  boys'  match  lies  in  its  spirit  and 
dash — one  does  not  expect  them  to  play  like  Bannerman  or 
like  Fry  in  the  last  University  match.  Ten  runs  only  from 
the  bat  were  scored  in  the  first  half-hour,  but  at  22 
Crawley,  who  had  previously  had  a  reprieve,  was  caught  at 
mid-on,  for  a  score  of  11.  Stogdon  introduced  a  livelier 
state  of  things,  but  his  career  ought  also  to  have  terminated 
at  an  early  date.  The  total  was  50  when  Vibart  was  bowled 
by  Cunliffe ;  he  had  been  batting  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for 
1 3  runs.  Fisher  did  nothing,  but  Gore  put  on  1 8  runs  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  Stogdon's  was  the  sixth  wicket  down 
at  83,  and  by  far  the  best  innings  of  his  side.  His  score  of 
32  would  have  been  twice  the  number  on  a  fast  wicket,  and 
his  style  was  very  good.  The  ninth  wicket  fell  for  107,  and  then 
the  old,  old  story  in  this  match  was  repeated — namely,  the 
last  Harrow  batsmen  playing  vigorously,  and  putting  on  no 
less  than  22  runs.  The  innings  closed  for  129  runs,  not  in 
itself  a  large  total,  but  the  state  of  the  ground  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  feature  of  the  innings  was 
certainly  Cunliffe's  bowling.  He  has  a  left-hand  delivery, 
and  can  vary  his  pace  and  break ;  he  bowled  throughout 
the  innings,  and  his  forty  overs,  of  which  half  were  maidens, 
cost  only  54  runs,  while  he  could  claim  seven  wickets. 
C.  C.  Pilkington  also  bowled  well,  though  not  so  success- 
fully as  against  Winchester,  for  here  he  only  took  one 
wicket.  Although  three  mistakes  a£  least  were  made  in  the 
field,  the  Eton  fielding  was  good,  and  the  returns  smart. 
The  wicket-keeper,  Baird,  shows  good  promise,  but  he  is  not 
quite  neat  in  handling  the  ball.  In  one  sense  he  never 
misses  a  chance,  for  he  asks  everything,  and  in  old  times  a 
storm  of  chaff  would  have  been  evoked  by  his  fruitless 
appeals  to  the  umpire. 

After  an  early  lunch  Eton  wTent  to  the  wickets,  at  2.15, 
to  the  bowling  of  Bradshaw  and  Williams.  Disasters  began 
in  Bradshaw's  second  over.  Bulloch,  the  Harrow  captain, 
gave  evidence  of  his  smartness  behind  the  wicket  by  catching 
Gosling,  and  Bromley- Martin,  the  Eton  captain,  fell  to 
Stogdon  in  the  slips.  Two  wickets  for  2.  C.  C.  Pilkington 
began  in  good  style,  but  lost  Chinnery,  who  had  made  7, 
at  23.  Lubbock  next  came  in;  but  Pilkington  did  all  the 
hitting,  and  raised  the  score  to  43,  when  he  also  fell  a  victim 
to  Bulloch.  Hollins  was  the  next  man  ;  but,  in  attempting 
to  run  a  hazardous  fourth  run,  he  was  thrown  out  by 
Stogdon — a  magnificent  return.  Five  for  56.  Cunliffe  and 
Lubbock  together  played  a  very  slow  game.  Five  bowlers 
tried  their  hands;  but  the  score  was  carried  to  97  when 
Lubbock  was  caught  at  point.  He  had  been  in  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  15  runs,  though  74  runs  had  been  made  in 
the  time — an  example  of  patience  not  often  seen  in  a  school 
match.    Kettlewell  was  caught  in  the  long  field  by  Page, 
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and  Cunliffe  was  Bulloch's  third  victim  for  an  excellently 
played  32.  His  was  the  ninth  wicket  for  106.  Eton  then 
showed  that  they  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  rivals'  book, 
for,  with  the  last  men  in,  more  vigorous  play  was  instituted. 
Mitchell  hit  11  runs  in  one  over  off  Bradshaw,  and  the 
score  crept  up  apace.  When  within  two  of  the  Harrow 
score,  however,  Mitchell  put  up  a  ball  which  was  taken  in 
the  slips,  and  the  innings  closed  for  127,  Baird  being  not  out 
with  5.  Fisher's  two  wickets  cost  only  13  runs,  but  Bradshaw 
and  Williams  were  most  relied  on.  The  former  was  fast, 
and  his  delivery  seemed  rather  to  intimidate  the  batsmen. 
Williams  pitched  his  balls  very  high,  and  tried,  not  very 
successfully,  to  vary  his  break.  He  seemed  to  invite  hitting, 
but  for  the  most  part  was  played  very  cautiously.  This 
seems  to  be  the  tactics  of  the  present  day  ;  but  we  question 
if  a  bolder  policy  would  not  have  answered  better,  and  pro- 
bably a  determined  hitter  with  a  good  eye  would  soon  cause 
Mr.  Williams's  removal.  If  the  Eton  fielding  was  good, 
that  of  Harrow  was  better.  They  were  admirably  placed, 
and  the  hardest  hits  were  picked  up  and  returned  with 
great  precision.  Scarcely  a  mistake  was  made.  Bulloch 
was  an  excellent  wicket-keeper — better  than  Baird — and 
very  neat  and  quick  in  his  action.  Hitherto  the  two 
elevens  had  shown  themselves  almost  exactly  equal ;  but 
all  were  unprepared  for  what  followed.  With  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  play,  Harrow  began  their  second  innings, 
and  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it.  Stogdon  again 
was  the  one  who  showed  to  the  front,  making  the  top  score 
of  19 — indeed,  the  only  double  figure  of  the  innings.  The 
rest  showed  no  ability  to  stand  up  against  the  bowling  of 
Cunliffe  and  0.  C.  Pilkington,  who  were  unchanged  through 
the  innings.  This  closed  just  before  7  p.m.  at  80  runs,  of  which 
only  59  were  made  off  the  bat — a  poor  total,  in  spite  of  a 
dubious  light  and  a  dead  ground.  Cunliffe  took  six  wickets 
for  40  runs,  and  C.  C.  Pilkington  four  for  19.  About  the 
extras  something  ought  to  be  said.  In  the  two  innings  of 
Harrow  Eton  gave  no  less  than  39  extras ;  off  the  bat  in 
the  first  innings  Harrow  made  11 1  runs,  Eton  116  ;  in  the 
second  innings  of  Harrow,  out  of  a  total  of  80,  Eton  gave  2 1 
extras.  Cunliffe  altogether  bowled  10  no-balls,  which  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  slippery  ground  ;  but  we 
believe  that  he  has  been  addicted  to  this  fault  on  other 
occasions.  It  is  one  which  ought  to  be  severely  struggled 
against. 

Reviewing  the  whole  match,  we  see  all  the  more  reason 
to  regret  the  state  of  the  weather.  As  the  game  stood  at 
the  close  of  play,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Eton 
would  have  won,  for  they  must  have  begun  their 
innings  next  morning  (had  there  been  another  day), 
presumably  upon  a  drier  wicket.  But  regarding  the  play 
of  the  two  elevens,  especially  in  the  first  innings,  the  sides 
seemed  very  fairly  equal.  C.  C.  Pilkington  and  Cunliffe 
for  Eton  were  far  the  best  both  with  the  ball  and  with  the 
bat,  and  Mitchell  should  also  prove  a  useful  man.  For 
Harrow,  Stogdon's  batting  was  the  most  successful,  though 
he  was  supported  in  the  first  innings  by  Vibart,  Crawley, 
Gore,  and  Bradshaw.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Symes-Thompson's  fielding,  and  that  of  Chinnery,  the  Eton 
cover-point.  Altogether,  both  elevens  seemed  above  the 
average  from  these  schools,  and  a  match  between  them  in 
dry  weather  would  probably  have  produced  not  only  good 
cricket,  but  an  interesting  and  exciting  finish. 


MACAHON10S. 

THE  uprise  of  the  Macaronic  style  of  hard-labour  in 
joking  is  often  supposed  to  have  taken  its  time  from 
the  downfalling  of  pure  Latin  among  the  learned  herd. 
When  Latin  could  no  longer  be  spoken  "at  home,"  or  to  the 
man  in  the  street,  schoolboys  and  students  spoke  it  "  on 
compulsion,  never ! "  The  vulgar  tongue — to  deal  with 
Italy,  where  macaroni  and  its  kin  had  concoction — contain- 
ing its  full  share  of  transmogrified  Latin,  was  getting  the 
majority,  and  crowding  out  the  pure  tongue,  which  had 
already  long  been  dead  but  for  artificial  culture  in  the 
schools.  That  was,  perhaps,  how  the  Mantuan  Bassano  was 
brought  to  publish  his  Macherona  nova,  before  1448  (when 
he  died),  and  the  thing  would  have  been  done  earlier  had 
printing  been  much  earlier  practised  as  a  general  craft.  But 
this  theory  requires  modification,  and  shall  have  it  lower. 
And  as  for  speaking  Latin,  the  discussions  about  that  are 
older  than  Festus,  who  passed  on  the  remark  that  "  Latine 


loqui  "  was  said  because  of  Latium,  "  whose  speech  is  now 
so  changed  that  scarce  any  portion  of  it  remains  in  our 
knowledge."  Wherein,  perhaps,  Festus  was  sweeping  with 
too  new  a  broom. 

In  1530  the  University  of  Paris  was  still  punishing  the 
speaking  of  the  vulgar  tongue  as  a  grave  fault  in  a  scholar, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  dog-Latin  of  which  Mathurin 
Cordier  has  sent  us  down  some  scraps  : — "  Noli  crachare 
super  me.  Ego  transibo  me  de  te.  Diabolus  te  possit 
inferre."  The  alternative  was,  of  course,  what  Eachard 
called  "  three  hundred  rumblers  out  of  Homer  before  break- 
fast." But  the  schoolmaster  was  all  abroad  as  well  as  the 
scholars.  When  Louis  XV.  entered  Troyes  in  1744  a 
triumphal  arch  proclaimed  that  the  King  "  urbem  prsesentia. 
sua  beare  dignatus  est,"  which  a  country  dominie  translated 
for  the  crowd  as,  "  He  presented  himself  at  the  barrier,  and 
dined." 

Teofilo  Folengo,  perhaps  the  most  in  fame  (not  to  print 
it  inf&me)  of  all  the  Macaronic  torturers,  explained  in  15 17,. 
under  the  alias  of  Merlin  Cook,  the  name  of  his  art — "  ars 
ista  poetica  macaronica  " — as  being  derived  from  "  Macaroni 
[plural  form],  a  certain  pulmentum  of  flour,  cheese,  and 
butter,  compaginated  roughly,  rudely,  and  rustically  ;  thus, 
Macaronics  should  contain  none  but  gross,  rude,  and  low 
expressions  [vocabulazzos],  for  we  should  herein  eschew  the 
style  of  the  eclogue  as  cautiously  as  that  of  the  elegy  or  the 
heroic  gest  "  : — 

Jam  nec  Melpomene,  Clio,  nec  magna  Thalia, 

Nec  Pkcebus  grattando  lyram,  mihi  carmina  dictent. 

Then,  as  to  the  fountain  of  his  Helicon,  its  rim  is  only  of 
the  "  best  Dorset "  :— 

Omnia  de  fresco  sunt  littora  facta  botiro  ; 
and  the  pots  and  pans  in  which  he  compounds  his  olio  : — ■ 

buliunt  semper  caldaria  centum, 
Plena  casoncellis,  macaronibus,  atque  foiadis  ; 

and  as  to  the  quickeners  of  his  inspiration  : — 

Stant  ipsae  Musae  super  altum  montis  acumen 
Formaium  gratulis  durum  retridando  foratis. 

He  may  range  no  higher  than  this  kitchen-saucepot,  and" 
a  dozen  lines  lower  it  is  the  same  menu  over  again  : — 

A  centum  buliunt  caldaria  fixa  cadenis, 
Ergo  macaronicas  illic  actavimus  artes, 
Et  me  grassiloquum  Vatem  statuere  sorores. 
Misterum  facit  bine  vostrum  clamemus  aiuttum, 
Ac  mea  pinguiferis  panza  est  implenda  lasagnis. 

Perhaps  the  next  earliest  modern  connexion  of  the- 
"  omnium  gatherum  "  of  the  macaroni  cook  with  the  hybrid 
productions  of  these  burlesquers  was  in  the  Macheronea  of 
Tisi  Odassi,  of  Padua,  a  satire  upon  his  townspeople  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  his  staves  starts 
with  : — 

Est  imus  in  Padua  natus  speciale  cusinus 

In  macheronea  princeps  bonus  atque  magister. 

Et  quicquid  vendit,  nihil  est,  mihi  credite,  bonum. 

Quite  so.  It  does  not  sound  safe  even  to  say,  in  unaffected 
language,  that  if  all  this  be  funny,  we'll  eat  it.  The  pot- 
luck  is  too  full  of  bode.  And  the  very  last  thing  one 
would  say  of  it  is  what  Bartolo  Bollo  said  of  the  art  in 
1604  : — 

Hanc  cum  primo  spectavi 
De  troppo  rider  quasi  crepavi. 

But  then  Bollo  was  also  wont  to  describe  himself  as  "  vir  ad 
risum  natus,"  and,  like  the  Jack  Pudding  he  must  have 
been,  printed  on  his  title-pages  that  his  own  similar 
squeezes  "  faciunt  crepare  lectoi  es  et  saltare  capras  ob 
nimium  risum."  Better  is  even  the  dull  honesty  of  the  old 
maxim  : — 

Beerum  si  sit  clerum  est  sincerum  ; 
Alum  si  sit  stalum  non  est  malum  ; 

or  such  a  cure  for  the  toothache  as  "  Prenez  les  os  d'un 
ciron,  la  cervelle  d'une  enclume,  le  poil  d'un  eouf,  demi-aune 
de  queue  de  grenouille ;  et  broyez  le  tout,  a  jeun,  dans  un 
trou  de  serrure,  avec  le  son  d'une  cloche  de  couvent." 
What  a  mercy  it  is  that  the  "  learned  author  "  has  ceased 
his  funning  in  this  kind,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  profes- 
sional periodical  "  comic,"  upon  whom,  too,  be  peace  ! 

But  this  sort  of  thing  "  took,"  and  infinitely,  once  upon  a 
time ;  and  did  not  the  gifted  and  ingenious  Geddes  write 
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himself  down  "  Jodocus  Cocaius,  Merlini  Cocaii  pronepos," 
at  foot  of  that  ode  "  pindarico-saphico-macaronico  in  laudem 
Guglielmi  Pitti  "  ('tis,  'tis  true),  just  a  hundred  but  one  years 
ago  1  Still  lower  is  this,  from  one  of  Stephens's  catalogues  : 
"  Magnifico  smokentissimo  custardissimo  astrologissimo 
cunningmanissimo  Rabinissirno  viro  Iacko  Adams  de 
Clerkenwell-Greeno  banc  lovelissimam  sui  picturam  Hobbe- 
deboody  pinxit  et  scratchebat."  It  would  be  too  pre- 
ciosus  to  come  down  to  Caswell's  "  Tres  fratres  who  navi- 
gabant  roundabout  Ely,  and  who  omnes  drowndiderunt 
■quia  swimmere  non  potuerunt."  But  future  ages  will,  many 
of  them,  be  ignorant  why  Yankee  Doodle,  when  he  came  to 
town,  a-riding  on  his  pony,  stuck  a  feather  in  his  crown, 
and  called  him  Macaroni. 

To  change  the  venue,  that  now  still  rising  French  poet, 
Renry  Belleau,  who  died  in  1577,  essayed  in  this  style,  and 
trippingly  enough,  a  Dictamen  metrificum  de  Bello  Hugonb- 
tico  ;  and  Moliere,  who  niched  up  and  down,  tried  his  hand 
at  it  in  the  Malade  imaginaire  : — 

De  brancha  in  brancham  degringolat,  atque  facit  pouf. 

Which  at  once  sends  one  back  again  to  Belleau's  picture  of 
Vulcan,  "  a  force  de  forger  devenant  forgeron  "  : — ■ 

Et  resonare  facit  patatic  patatacque  sonantes 
Enclumas. 

A  much  bigger  pilferer  than  the  said  Poquelin — but  he 
never  stole  his  brooms  ready-made — Rabelais  took  the 
general  idea  of  Panurge  direct  from  (the  other  monk) 
Eolengo's  Cingar,  and  perhaps  some  dozen  passages  up  and 
down  in  the  Italian's  Phantasue  could  be  pointed  to,  which 
must  have  made  Rabelais  laugh  and  shake  in  that  easy 
chair.  Notably  the  framework — just  the  mere  skeleton — 
of  the  famous  story  of  heaving  the  sheep  overboard,  which 
is  in  Folengo's  eleventh  book  (Venetiis,  1564),  where  also 
the  gleaner  may  find  an  origin  (an  it  please  him)  for  the 
slang  word  chisel,  to  cheat.  Baldus  and  Leonardus,  the 
companions  of  Cingar,  have  long  taken  the  measure  of  the 
knave  that  he  is,  and  are  on  the  look-out  for  some  master- 
stratagem  of  his  against  the  sheep-drovers  : — 

Expectat  Baldus  fraudem,  ridetque  Lonardus, 

Nam  bene  squadrabat  quod  erat  rnalus  ille  ghisellus  ; 

and  Folengo  carefully  glossed  it  in  the  margin  as  "  Ghisellus, 
fraudulentus  et  barrus " ;  but  the  word,  which  must  have 
been  furbesco,  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  scanty  zergo 
vocabularies. 

Not  to  be  always  too  hard  upon  the  interminable  Folengo, 
he  has  a  bad  joke  here  and  there,  such  as  this  on  some  of 
the  Italian  monks  of  his  day  : — 

Est  deus  his  venter,  broda  lex,  ius  inde  vocatur ; 

and  he  also  leads  up  to  perhaps  the  oldest  philological 
light  yet  thrown  upon  the  comic  use  of  the  word  macaroni 
in  the  name  of  this  macaronic  writing. 

The  peasants  of  the  mountains  behind  Bergamo  gorged 
on  chestnuts  and  maccus,  he  says ;  and  "  Maccus  est  pul- 
mentum  ex  semola  et  botiro — contra  hydropim,  teste  Hippo- 
crate,"  semola  being,  not  simila,  but  bran.  This  should  be 
the  macco  of  the  more  modern  Italian  dictionary,  a  thick 
bean-soup  or  polenta  (which  last  is  defined  as  a  similar 
chestnut  porridge).  If  from  Bergamo  we  come  down  south 
to  the  very  ancient  and  vanished  Atella,  near  Naples,  we 
shall  find  the  Maccus,  or  clown  or  fool,  in  the  native 
original  Oscan  farces  or  fable- charades,  buffooning  it  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  Dossenus,  or  glutton,  and  the  Bucco,  or 
fatchops.  All  which  indicates  a  far  earlier  set  of  double- 
meanings  than  is  supplied  by  the  literary  composition  called 
Maccheronea,  the  farinaceous  ditto  called  Maccheroni,  and 
the  sense  of  "  lout "  also  attached  to  this  last.  It  should 
(without  calling  upon  the  makaria  of  Hesychius)  throw 
back  a  macaronic  style  even  behind  Plautus.  Ancient 
Rome  will  not  be  deprived  of  its  slang.  The  French  police 
•are  still  said,  in  the  argot  of  this  moment,  to  cuisiner  a 
wretched  prisoner  (otherwise  to  remuer  la  casserole)  for 
hours  at  a  time,  in  order  to  extract  some  admission  out  of 
him  ;  but  the  Latin  coquo  had  ages  ago  accreted  a  "  torment- 
ing "  sense. 


OPERA. 

WE  have  purposely  abstained  thus  far  from  chronicling 
here  the  deeds  of  the  German  opera  season,  not 
only  because  we  have  found  it  difficult  at  the  outset  to 
approach  these  doings  in  such  spirit  of  satisfaction  as  we 


shoiild  have  been  really  pleased  to  show,  but  also  because  it 
has  seemed  to  us  more  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  affair,  and  to  draw  our  conclusions  only  after  its  com- 
pletion. We  are  told  so  often  and  so  persistently  that  the 
Wagner  Theatre  is  a  special  thing — a  special  art,  in  fact ; 
which  really  means  that  so  much  special  preparation  is  needed 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  Wagnerian  performance,  or  to  under- 
stand it  at  all ;  one  has  to  forget  so  much  in  order  to  assimilate 
so  much  more  !  The  general  impression  received  during  the 
course  of  the  recent  German  performances  at  Drury  Lane 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  query,  "  Why  cannot  Germans 
sing  in  tune  1 "  For,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  the  whole 
German  contingent  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  been  suffer- 
ing permanently  from  what  is  known  as  ahbassamento  di  voce ; 
and  an  experience  of  German  theatres  extending  over  a 
period  of  years  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that,  as  a 
rule,  singing  in  time  and  German  singers  do  not  live  at  the 
same  address,  as  the  French  say.  Stranger  still,  the 
German  audiences  do  not  seem  to  mind  sharp  or  flat 
singing  in  the  least,  and  performances  which  would  drive 
an  English  audience  half  crazy  with  pain  and  impatience 
are  enjoyed  in  the  Fatherland  with  the  greatest  placidity, 
from  Cologne  to  Kbnigsberg,  and  from  Bremen  to  Munich, 
the  only  vocal  defect  to  which  the  Teutonic  ear  seems  sus- 
ceptible at  all  being  das  Tremoliren — wobbling — but  even 
here  an  unusual  amount  of  indulgence  is  shown  to 
Wagnerite  singers.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  now 
the  causes  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  though  we  have  a 
complete  answer  to  our  query  above  given.  We  state  merely 
a  fact,  and  we  wish  to  know  whether  there  are  any  valid 
reasons  why  wholesale  singing  out  of  tune  should  be  en- 
couraged in  this  country.  For  it  has  been  encouraged  and 
even  patronized  during  the  Drury  Lane  season,  and  the 
culprits  here  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  who  will  have  their 
Wagner  and  will  put  up  with  anything  as  long  as  they 
get  him — and  those  who,  delighted  with  a  work  of  art,  can- 
not in  their  enthusiasm  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  the  masterpiece  before  them  and  the 
value  of  its  interpreters.  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  guilts ;  but  we  cannot  help  protesting 
here  most  emphatically  against  the  way  in  which  perfectly 
competent  j  udges  seem  to  have  abdicated  all  their  rights  to 
sane  and  unprejudiced  opinion  before  a  few  reputations  of 
their  own  making ;  ears  and  eyes  have  deliberately  refused 
to  exercise  their  functions,  and  seldom  are  artists  so 
beslavered  by  the  press  as  have  been  the  third-rate  singers 
whom  we  have  had  until  recently  with  us  at  Drury  Lane. 

It  comes  to  this — if  German  singers  must  sing  flat  or  sharp, 
then  they  should  not  come  to  this  country.  Only  Germans, 
we  are  told,  are  capable  of  interpreting  Wagner.  Now  this 
is  all  nonsense,  and  just  for  the  sake  of  documentary 
evidence  let  us  mention  here  a  few  celebrated  Wagnerian 
impersonations  universally  recognized  as  such — the  Elsa  and 
the  Sieglinde  of  Mme.  Caron  and  Miss  Macintyre ;  the 
Brunhilde  and  Isolde  of  Mme.  Adini ;  the  Eva  of  Mme. 
Albani  and  Mme.  Nordica ;  the  Lohengrin  and  Walter  von 
Holtzing  of  M.  Jean  de  Reszke ;  the  Parsifal  of  M.  Van 
Dyck ;  the  Telramund  of  M.  Renaud ;  the  Wotan 
of  M.  Delma  and  M.  Devoyod ;  Henry  the  Fowler 
of  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Can. 
German  art  match  these  1  It  is  useless  also  to  suppose  that 
Germans  alone  have  a  monopoly  of  singing  or  conducting 
Wagner's  works  ;  and  not  a  few  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  it  was  an  Italian  conductor,  Mariani,  who  first  esta- 
blished, in  the  very  presence  of  Wagner  at  Bologna,  the 
now  recognized  tempi  of  Lohengrin.  Originally,  for  in- 
stance, the  Prelude  to  the  third  act  was  beaten  in  common 
time,  and  played  accordingly  slow ;  Mariani  at  one  of  the 
rehearsals  made  across  the  common-time  mark  a  perpen- 
dicular clash  known  as  alia  breve — an  alteration  which  has 
practically  doubled  the  speed  of  the  piece,  and  which  has 
remained,  with  Wagner's  sanction,  in  the  score.  We  do 
not  wish  for  a  moment  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  are 
neither  singers  nor  conductors  in  Germany,  and  we  know 
better  than  to  confound  Germany  with  Austria,  where  vocal 
matters  are  quite  different.  What  we  maintain  is  that  our 
own  operatic  artists  are  infinitely  superior  vocally  to  the 
imported  German  singers,  and  that  the  excessive  indulgence 
shown  to  a  peculiar  form  of  foreign  art  has  proved  a 
dangerous  precedent.  Had  less  fuss  been  made  some  two 
seasons  ago  over  the  "  greatness "  of  this  or  that  singer, 
and  had  anybody  had  the  courage  then  and  there  to  stamp 
the  German  Opera  company  according  to  its  worth,  we 
should  have  been  spared  this  year  the  agony  of  "  things 
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"  made  in  Germany."  But  all  this,  it  will  be  objected, 
is  not  a  report  on  the  Drnry  Lane  season,  but  an  indict- 
ment. Precisely ;  and  in  drawing  it  up  we  are  conscious 
not  only  of  having  discharged  honestly  our  duty,  but  also  of 
having  rendered  a  service  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who,  we 
are  sure,  will  take  our  remarks  in  good  part,  and  will  not 
lend  again  a  willing  ear  to  the  shrieks  of  a  clique  of  ill- 
advised  enthusiasts.  Let  us  have  German  opera  in  German, 
by  all  means,  but  do  not  let  us  be  deprived  of  the  master- 
pieces of  all  ages  because  of  the  errors  and  fads  of  a  small 
clique. 

Excellent  performances  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
at  Covent  Garden,  whilst  that  of  Borneo  et  Juliette  was 
superb.  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Mme.  Melba  as  the 
"  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers,"  live  the  eternal  story  of  a 
"  death-mark'd  love,"  and  hold  the  audience  spellbound  by 
the  magic  of  their  talent.  Here  is  real  greatness,  for  the 
artistic  effort  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the  merit  of  the 
work  interpreted — yes,  Gounod's  music  is  not  worthy  of 
Shakspeare's  drama — and  it  is  not  to  its  musical  com- 
mentary, but  to  the  immortal  prototype,  that  the  singer  has 
to  turn  to  find  the  keynote  for  his  creation.  Mme.  Melba's 
Juliet  and  M.  Jean  de  Reszke's  Romeo  proceed  straight  from 
Shakspeare ;  "  dear  saint,"  the  one,  "  true  Romeo,"  the 
other,  both  remain  ideally  perfect  types  from  their  first 
dialogue  so  full  of  subtle  grace  to  the  death  scene,  which  is 
a  masterpiece  of  poetical  inspiration.  But  it  is  easier  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  performance  than  to  describe  it,  espe- 
cially with  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  who  in  this  part  rises  higher 
than  in  any  other  creation  of  his  ;  still,  we  cannot  help 
pausing  to  indicate  two  phrases  alone,  which,  however  often 
heard,  produce  ever  the  same  thrilling  impression,  so  true 
and  so  human  is  the  cry  each  time  ;  "  il  n'y  a  ici  d'autre 
Kiche  que  toi "  is  the  first  phrase,  thrown  in  Tybalt's  teeth 
before  the  duel,  and  here  the  heavy  portamento  in  the  word 
Mche  has  the  inflexion  of  such  ungovernable  rage,  that  the 
very  notes  seem  to  strike  a  mortal  blow ;  "  Juliette  est 
vivante  "  is  the  second  cry,  and  such  is  the  ring 
of  terror  and  despair  in  this  phrase,  that  no  amount 
of  experience  in  theatre-going  will  save  the  hearer  from 
genuine  and  sincere  emotion.  The  majestic  voice  of  M. 
Edouard  de  Reszke  and  his  incomparable  style  of  singing 
make  the  part  of  Frere  Laurent  hardly  imaginable  in  other- 
hands,  and  the  singing  of  the  very  difficult  measured 
recitative  in  the  potion  scene  may  be  certainly  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  vocal  triumphs  of  the  unique  basso.  Miss 
Lucile  Hill  and  MM.  Albers,  Gilibert,  and  Bonnard  com- 
pleted the  brilliant  cast,  and  the  performance  was  further 
remarkable  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  Signor  Mancinelli 
conducted. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a  revival  of  A'ida,  a  rather  Egyptian 
performance — not  in  a  pyramidal,  but  more  in  a  hiero- 
glyphic sense — i.e.  that  the  intentions  of  some  artists,  how- 
ever full  of  inner  meaning,  remained  somehow  undecipher- 
able. The  triumphs  of  the  evening  were  the  Aida  of  Mme. 
Adini,  and  of  course  the  Ramfis  of  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke. 
Mile.  Giulia  Ravogli  has  not  at  her  disposal  the  low  notes 
on  which  much  of  the  vocal  effect  of  the  part  of  Amneris 
depends,  and  no  amount  of  exuberance  in  gesture  can  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  lower  fifth  in  a  voice.  M.  Plancon 
had  but  the  few  recitatives  of  the  King  to  sing,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  he  sang  them  very  well.  But  Signori 
Morello  and  Maggi,  in  the  all-important  parts  of  Radames 
and  Amonasro,  respectively  did  not  cover  themselves  with 
glory.  Signor  Bevignani  conducted  ably  this  somewhat 
lame  performance. 


A  NEW  GIRAFFE. 

IT  has  been  supposed  from  time  immemorial  that  one 
kind  of  giraffe,  and  one  only,  was  to  be  found  in  that 
land  of  zoological  marvels,  Africa.  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  even  that  vast  country  had  few  more  natural- 
history  surprises  for  us.  But  no !  Africa  can  yet  main- 
tain her  old  reputation,  and  come  up  to  time  with  the 
"  something  new  "  of  Herodotus  still  in  her  inexhaustible 
basket. 

Only  a  few  years  since  a  new  Zebra  (Equus  Grevyi), 
utterly  unknown  to  science,  came  to  light  in  that  place  of 
mystery  "  the  unknown  horn  of  Africa " ;  several  new 
species  of  antelope  have  been  found  in  the  same  region ; 
and  now,  last  of  all,  a  new  and  most  interesting  form  of 
giraffe  has  been  discovered. 


Chiefly  owing  to  the  waterless  desert  nature  of  its  sur- 
face, and  the  implacable  ferocity  of  many  of  its  tribes,. 
Somaliland — the  horn  of  Africa  abutting  north  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aden- — has  been  little  exploited  by  Europeans. 

However,  the  inevitable  Englishmen  have  been  gradually 
feeling  their  way  hither  and  thither.  The  late  Mr.  F.  L, 
James  and  party  first  made  an  opening.  Lord  Delamere 
and  others  have  followed.  Captain  Swaine  has  made  many 
interesting  journeys,  shortly  to  be  the  subject  of  a  work ; 
and,  quite  recently,  Major  Wood  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Regiment  has  met  with,  and  slain,  a  giraffe  so  widely  differ- 
ing from  all  these  magnificent  giants  hitherto  brought  to 
bag  as  to  undoubtedly  constitute  a  new  variety,  if  not  a  new 
species.  The  new  giraffe,  the  skin  of  which  has  been  carefully 
secured  and  brought  to  England  (where,  until  quite  lately, 
it  was  to  be  seen  at  Rowland  Ward's  in  Piccadilly),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  complete  and  whole  body  colouring  of  rich 
bright  chestnut,  scarcely  separable  by  very  fine,  almost  invi« 
sible,  lines  of  creamy  white  of  hexagonal  and  sexagonal  shape. 
In  the  South  African  species,  as  indeed  in  the  giraffe  found 
in  the  Soudan  regions  of  North  Africa,  which  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  its  South  African  cousin,  the  markings 
are  widely  and  clearly  defined ;  and  a  comparison  at  once 
shows  how  completely  the  new  Somaliland  variety  differs 
from  any  form  hitherto  found.  At  a  short  distance  the  new 
giraffe  must  appear  as  entirely  of  one  colour  ;  every  hunter 
of  giraffes  in  South  Africa  is  well  aware  how,  even  at  con- 
siderable distances,  the  striking  mottlings  of  the  camelopard 
are  visible  to  the  eye.  In  other  characteristics,  such  as 
shape  and  conformation,  the  new  giraffe  seems  to  differ  little, 
from  the  old ;  but  the  extraordinary  differences  in  marking 
and  distribution  of  colouring  are  at  all  events  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  by  zoologists  of  a  new  variety — 
perhaps  even  a  new  species. 

Major  Wood  and  his  party  seem  to  have  sighted  at  least 
seven  different  specimens  of  this  new  giraffe ;  but,  until  fur- 
ther skins  and  a  complete  skeleton  are  brought  home,  the 
authorities  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum  will  probably  wait  before  assigning  an  exact  title, 
to  this  interesting  form. 

Giraffes  have  long  been  imported  from  North-East  Africa 
— chiefly  from  the  Soudan  region — and  skins  have  been  often 
brought  home  by  hunters  from  South  Africa  and  the  interior. 
The  mottled  hides  of  these  creatures  are  well  known.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  have  waited  so  far  into  the  nineteenth 
century  before  discovering  this  new  and  singularly  marked 
variety. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  when  hunting  with  the  Hamram 
Arabs  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  tribu- 
taries of  the  Nile,  several  times  fell  across  and  slew  giraffes 
■ — all  of  the  old-fashioned  colouring.  Yet  Baker  was  then 
not  so  very  far  distant  from  Somaliland. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  more  remarkable  or  more  interest- 
ing than  the  freakishness  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals.  A  belt  of  sand  and  timber ;  an  easily  fordable 
river ;  even  a  single  stretch  of  plain  or  bush,  will  often  and 
most  unaccountably  be  found  limiting  the  range  of  different 
species.  It  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  even  for  experts,  to 
explain  why  the  colouration  of  the  giraffe  should  so  com- 
pletely and  singularly  change  in  one  small  corner  of  Africa. 

When,  by  the  way,  will  the  Zoological  Society  again 
exhibit  specimens  of  these  towering  mammals  1  They  are 
not  absolutely  unprocurable  ! 


THE  THEATRES. 

WE  have  heard  it  seriously  advanced  as  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  La  Femme  de  Claude  has  never  been 
adapted  for  the  English  stage.  Since  it  ranks  as  a 
"  problem  play,"  and  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
"  problem  "  in  some  recent  works  of  the  kind  produced  in 
London,  there  may  be  excuse  for  the  wonder.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  problem — a  ground  of  reproach,  if  it  be 
reproach,  which  may  be  urged  against  a  good  many  plays 
which  of  late  have  been  accused  of  inculcating  a  more  or 
less  moral  lesson.  The  usual  mistake  of  confounding  post 
hoc  with  propter  hoc,  must  be  responsible  for  the  association 
of  this  play  with  the  "  Tue-la  "  theory  boldly,  if  not  alto- 
gether discreetly,  advanced  by  its  author  about  a  year  before 
the  advent  of  the  play.  Even  with  the  existence  of 
reasonable  divorce  laws,  many  advocates  may  still  be  found 
for  the  doctrine  which  permits  a  husband  to  kill  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  honour  and  a  consider- 
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able  number  who  would  extend  the  same  doom  to  the 
offending  woman.     A  play  emphasizing  such  a  theory, 
if   skilfully    and   forcibly    written,    would    have  com- 
manded   attention    and    consequent   success    in  1873, 
especially   with   the  aid   of  the  sort  of  ad  captandum 
appeal  made  by  M.  Dumas  in  La  Femme  de  Claude  to 
the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  might  meet  with  an  almost  equal  measure  of 
success  to-day.    But  no  such  vigorous  and  homely  lesson  is 
to  be  found  in  this  play  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason 
why  it  figures  in  the  repertory  of  failures  with  which  Mme. 
Bernhardt,  by  a  simple  tour  de  force,  has  sought  to  charm, 
and  has  effectually  charmed,  London  audiences  this  season. 
Not  only  does  La  Femme  de  Claude  not  enforce  the  lesson 
attributed  to  it,  but  it  is  an  essentially  bad  play — a  bad 
play  in  the  important  sense  that  it  contains  no  character 
with  whom  one  can  feel  the  slightest  grain  of  sympathy ; 
and  it  is  worse  than  many  bad  plays  which  have  followed  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  even  a  profound  or  entrancing  study 
in  morbid  psychological  anatomy.    Putting  it  at  its  best, 
and  leaving  the  famous  theory  on  one  side  altogether — 
taking  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  elaboration  of  the  character 
of  an   inherently   bad   woman — M.    Dumas    has  done 
exactly  what  Mr.  Salaman  did  the  other  day  (not  that 
we  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons),  and  smoothed 
his    path    by   creating   a   heroine,   in   the   bad  sense, 
so  wicked,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  decency,  and  shame, 
that  the  end  was  inevitable.    That  is  how  modern  authors 
set  clockwork  in  action  to  imitate  the  working  of  the  hand 
of  Fate  in  Greek  tragedy.    The  only  difference  between  the 
two  men  is  that  Mr.  Salaman  has  left  his  heroine  to  the 
prospective  horrors  of  Piccadilly  Circus ;  while  M.  Dumas 
has  been  more  merciful,  we  will  add  more  natural,  and 
appropriately  allowed  the  inventor  of  guns  to  shoot  the 
impossible  woman.    One  note  of  superiority  in  the  older 
method  strikes  us.    Cesarine  was  frankly  a  wanton.  Paula 
Bay,  Mr.  Salaman's  heroine,  not  to  mention  Hedda  Gabler 
and  a  host  of  the  kind,  are  neurotic,  and,  being  mistresses 
of  that  shibboleth,  must  be  excused.    We  cannot  agree  with 
those  critics  who  declare  that  M.  Dumas's  theory  is  incapable 
of  dramatic  exposition.    On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  a 
great  play  may  be  written  upon  it ;  but  it  requires  a  dramatist 
rather  than,  or  as  well   as,  a  playwright.    M.  Dumas 
sometimes  consents  to  abandon  the  dramatist  for  the  play- 
wright ;  but  he  unquestionably  possesses  the  qualities  of 
both,  and  we  therefore  decline  to  believe  that  La  Femme  de 
Claude  has  any  more  than  an  accidental  connexion  with  the 
theory.    Even  considered  as  the  work  of  a  mere  playwright, 
however,  the  work  has  defects  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  nothing  but  the  impassioned  genius  of  Mme.  Bernhardt 
and  the  earnest  workman-like  method  of  M.  Guitry,  could 
have  made  the  performance  acceptable. 

After  a  short  and  feeble  existence,  "  The  Society  of 
British  Dramatic  Art  "  has  come  to  an  inglorious  end — an 
end  so  inglorious,  in  fact,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  leave  it 
without  mention.  Its  beginning  was  so  pretentious,  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  is  well  worth  recording  as  a  warning. 
There  was  to  be  a  school  of  elocution,  a  fencing  class,  com- 
mittees were  to  read  plays  (for  a  fee),  and  the  profession 
were  to  be  allowed  to  ballot  for  parts.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  subtly  devised  scale  of  subscriptions,  by  which  every 
one  was  to  pay  for  what  he  did  not  want  and  could  not  have. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  machine,  partly  oiled  by  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  by  which  the  great  unacted  were  to  foil  the  machina- 
tions of  managers,  and  the  unappreciated  Hamlets  were  to 
get  the  leading  parts  by  a  process  of  ballot  which  paid  no  at- 
tention to  such  idle  things  as  qualifications  of  any  kind. 
That  the  reading  committee  complained  that  the  majority  of 
the  plays  sent  in  were  not  worthy  of  production  will  give  rise 
to  no  astonishment  whatever ;  but  even  the  most  hopeless 
among  us  will  experience  surprise  deepening  his  despair  when 
he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  existence  of  this  well-advertised  Society 
not  one  single  play  sent  in  has  been  considered  worthy  of 
production,  and  that  it  was  driven,  in  order  to  make  a 
show,  to  produce  so  hoary  a  remnant  of  antiquity  as  The 
Box  Lobby  Challenge,  of  which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  but  one 
playgoer  in  a  thousand  had  ever  heard,  or  would  pay  six- 
pence to  see.  Jealousies,  of  course,  have  arisen ;  it  was 
the  only  sign  of  vitality  the  Society  ever  gave ;  and  we  hear 
something  of  a  rejected  or  unread  play  by  a  self-sufficient 
journalist  of  the  less  exalted  sort.  But  the  fact  remains, 
and  the  Society  of  British  Dramatic  Art  will  not  have 


existed  in  vain  since  it  has  proved  it,  that  for  a  whole  year,, 
or  thereabouts,  a  cheap  and  easily  accessible  vent  has  been 
kept  open  for  the  manager-oppressed  playwright — and  he 
has  declined  to  appear. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMORIALS  OF  LADY  DUFFEEIX. 

Songs,  Poems,  and  Verses.  By  HeleD,  Lady  Dufferin  (Countess  of  Gilford). 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  some  Account  of  the  Sheridan  Family,  by 
her  Son,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  London  :  John  Miirrav. 
1894. 

rpiIE  beauty  and  wit  that  have  been  for  many  generations  the 
•*-  inheritance  of  the  Sheridans  would  seem  to  be,  like  the 
intellectual  endowment  of  the  family,  almost  an  inalienable 
possession.  The  late  Lady  Dufferin,  one  of  the  three  grand- 
daughters of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  shared  with  her  sisters, 
the  Hon.  Caroline  Norton  (Mrs.  Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir)  and 
Georgina,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a  full  measure  of  the  gifts, 
and  charms  of  the  Sheridans.  In  her,  indeed,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  beauty  and  wit  were  exemplified  in  remarkable  degree, 
and  these  all-conquering  sources  of  attraction  were  com- 
bined with  others  which,  if  they  could  not  increase  the  bril- 
liancy of  that  beauty  and  wit,  were  potent  allies  in  pro- 
ducing the  sweet  attractive  grace  which  all  who  knew  Lady 
Dufferin  acknowledged  and  found  abiding.  Qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  were  hers  that  do  not  often  accompany  beauty,  and 
are  but  rarely  found  associated  with  wit.  "There  have  been 
many  ladies  who  have  been  beautiful,  charming,  witty,  and  good,' 
Lord  Dufferin  writes,  in  his  eloquent  and  touching  Memoir  ; 
"  but  I  doubt  if  there  have  been  any  who  have  combined  with  so 
high  a  spirit  and  with  so  natural  a  gaiety  and  bright  an  imagina- 
tion as  my  mother's  such  strong,  unerring  good  sense,  tact,  and 
womanly  discretion."  The  "  loveableness  "  of  her  character,  to 
use  Lord  Dufferin's  apt  term,  is  the  one  word  that  expresses  her. 
No  reader  of  these  interesting  memoirs  and  selections  from  Lady 
Dufferin's  writings  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  this  quality  of 
loveableness,  which  is  so  truly  reflected  in  her  songs  and  other 
verses  that  we  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  editor's  de- 
scription of  his  work  as  "  slight  and  inadequate  tokens  of  an 
adorable  woman."  To  the  writer  of  these  words  there  must 
needs  be  in  any  record  or  tribute  something  of  inadequacy.  But 
for  us,  and  for  all  that  read,  the  portraiture  is  rich  in  attraction 
and  suggestiveness. 

Among  the  seven-and-twenty  authors  numbered  among  the 
Sheridans  within  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  there  have 
been  several  who  have,  like  Lady  Dufferin,  excelled  inverse.  As 
was  the  case  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norton,  it  may  be  said  that 
Lady  Dufferin  "  lisped  in  numbers"  ;  a  phrase  that  has  been  mis- 
applied to  the  merely  juvenile  verse-maker,  whereas  it  is  only 
rightly  due  to  the  young  poet  who  possesses  spontaneity  in 
song,  that  first  great  necessity  in  the  song-writer.    That  this 
was  one  of  Lady  Dufferin's  gifts  is  incontestable.    Her  songs 
produce  the  impression — seldom   to  be   noted  of  the  lyrical 
verse   of  to-day,  with  its  hammered  rhymes   and  effect  of 
laboured  manufacture — of  creative  "procession"  and  inevitable- 
ness.     Let  U3  take,  for  example,  some  of  the  songs  that 
acquired  great  popularity,  such  as  the  "  Irish  Emigrant "  and 
"  The  Charming  Woman,"  and  some  not  less  celebrated,  or  less 
deserving  of  celebrity,  such  as  "Katey's  Letter"  and  "Sweet 
Kilkenny  Town  "—admirable  twain — or  "  The  Bay  of  Dublin," 
or  "  Oh  !  sing  no  more  !  "  or  "  Terence's  Farewell  to  Kathleen."  In 
such  examples  we  feel  that  the  character  of  the  song,  its  beauty 
and  its  form,  are,  like  its  rhymes,  inevitable.    Spontaneous,  too, 
is  the  Praed-like  spirit,  alert  and  light  and  daring,  of  "  The 
Charming  Woman,"  "  Doiia  Inez's  Confession,"  "  A  Lament  on 
the  Weather,"  the  "  Valentine  "  on  "  Lady  Rica,"  "  The  Mother's 
Lament,"  and  that  excellent  parody  "  The  Fine  Young  English 
Gentleman."    The  contrast  of  the9e  songs  in  divers  tones  is 
further  enforced  by  the  beautiful  poems  addressed  to  her  son  in 
his  childhood  or  youth,  which  are  rightly  included  in  the  selection,, 
although  Lord  Dufferin  confesses  to  havinghadsome  natural  doubts 
as  to  their  claims  to  publicity.  Their  biographical  value  is  evident, 
however,  and  their  simplicity  and  directness  of  manner  are  not  less 
affecting  than  the  exquisite  naturalness  of  their  sentiments.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  every  reader  that  the  pathetic  element  in  Lady 
Dufferin's  songs,  and  much  of  the  humour,  had  their  springs  in  a 
warm  and  sensitive  heart.    The  humour,  in  short,  is  invariably 
and  in  every  sense  "good"  humour.    Something  of  the  family 
taste  for  the  stage  and  dramatic  work  was  not  lacking  in  Lady 
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Dufferin,  as  is  agreeably  shown  in  the  sparkling  epilogues  and 
prologues,  and  the  very  pleasant  comedy  Finesse ;  or,  a  Busy 
Day  at  Messina,  that  are  printed  with  her  poems.  The  comedy, 
which  was  expressly  written  for  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  is  a  bright 
and  engaging  piece,  full  of  vivacity  and  of  lively  situations.  A 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Norton,  included 
in  these  selections.  This  is  a  monody  on  "  the  late  Earl  of  Gifford," 
the  romantic  story  of  whose  marriage  to  Lady  Dufferin  when  dying 
of  the  injuries  accidentally  incurred  while  superintending  some 
building  repairs  to  Castle  Gifford,  is  told  with  all  its  touching  cir- 
cumstances by  Lord  Duflerin  in  his  Memoir.  Six  weeks  after  the 
•date  of  the  admirable  letter  to  Lord  Tweeddale,  in  which  Lady 
Dufferin  announced  her  marriage  to  his  son,  Lord  Gifford  died. 
Four  years  later,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with 
characteristic  courage,  she  also  passed  away,  calling  to  her  side, 
on  the  morning  of  her  death,  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  grand- 
children, bidding  them  "  good-bye  in  the  same  fond,  cheerful 
way  in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wishing  them  good-night, 
with  many  a  little  tender  joke  and  loving  word  of  endearment." 

We  should  have  but  partially  acknowledged  the  excellent 
spirit  with  which  Lord  Dufferin  has  carried  out  this  memorial 
were  we  to  omit  to  refer  to  his  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Sheridan  family  and  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  the  Black- 
woods.  Scarcely  secondary  in  point  of  interest  is  the  sketch  of 
the  many  and  various  and  distinguished  Sheridans,  beginning 
with  Denis  Sheridan  and  his  t  wo  sons,  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  proceeding  to  the  first  Thomas  Sheridan, 
the  father  of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  was  one  of  the  "  seven  men  of 
Moidart,"  and  out  in  the  '45 ;  concerning  whom  Lord  Dufferin 
tells  a  story  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  curious  coinci- 
dences. Thence  we  pass  on  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  Swift's 
Sheridan — no  more  delightful  representative  of  the  family  than 
he  can  be  named — and  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  Johnson's 
Sheridan,  and  his  illustrious  grandson  Richard  Brinsley,  of  whom 
it  were  superfluous  to  speak,  though  his  Life,  which  Moore 
attempted,  is  yet  to  be  written — is,  indeed,  being  written  at  this 
time,  as  Lord  Dufferin  remarks.  These  are  a  few  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  genial  and  prevailing  family.  Not  less  interesting 
are  the  memoirs  of  the  Blackwoods,  who  were  created  baronets  in 
1763,  and  barons  of  Dufferin  and  Clandeboye  in  1800.  The  story 
of  the  last  will  of  Lord  Clandeboye,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clanbrassil, 
is  altogether  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  worthy  of  some  master 
of  fiction  of  the  highest  gifts  in  invention  and  ingenuity.  It  is  a 
romance  of  the  first  order,  but  too  long  to  be  retold  here.  We 
cannot  resist,  however,  giving  Lord  Dufferin's  sketch  of  his 
paternal  grandfather,  whose  convivial  powers  are  contrasted  with 
Sheridan's  weak-headedness  in  this  respect.  He  lived  to  be 
eighty-one,  and  never  had  a  day's  illness,  and  would  begin  an 
evening  "  with  what  he  called  a  '  clearer ' — i.e.  a  bottle  of  port — 
and  continued  with  four  bottles  of  claret,  and  he  always  retired 
to  bed  in  a  state  of  perfect,  though  benevolent,  sobriety."  "  I  bave 
reason  to  complain,"  Lord  Duflerin  adds, '•  that  my  two  grand- 
fathers, by  overdrawing  the  family  account  with  Bacchus,  have 
left  me  a  water-drinker — a  condition  of  degeneracy  which  caused, 
I  remember,  serious  concern  to  the  older  friends  of  the  family." 


NOVELS. 

A  Precious  Scamp.    By  Henry  Creswell,  Author  of  "A  Modern  Greek 

Heroine  "  &c.    London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 
Stanhope  of  Chester:  a  Mystery.    By  Percy  Andreae.    London:  Smith, 

Elder,  &  Co.  1894. 
The  Potter's  Thumb.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel.    London  :  Wm.  Heinemann. 

1894. 

Victims  0/  Fashion.    By  A.  M.  Grange.    London :   Bentley  &  Son. 
1894. 

A  Baireuth  Pilgrimage.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell.    London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1894. 

A  PRECIOUS  SCAMP  is  the  cleverest  of  the  author's  novels 
which  we  happen  to  have  read,  nor  is  the  title  ill  chosen. 
Never  have  we  come  across  a  story  in  which  the  morality  is  more 
mixed,  or  in  which  the  rules  of  righteous  retribution  are  more 
absolutely  disregarded.  We  confess  we  have  been  both  amused 
and  excited,  but  it  leaves  an  unpleasant  flavour  behind  with 
its  serene  contempt  of  the  Decalogue.  All  the  men  are  of  the 
City,  and  scoundrels  more  or  less,  as  most  of  the  ladies  are 
singularly  untempting.  The  central  situation  is  absurd  to  in- 
credibility, yet  were  it  dispensed  with  the  whole  fabric  would 
fall  to  pieces.  The  heroes  are  two  brothers  whose  squire-father 
has  come  to  financial  grief,  and  who  have  betaken  themselves 
to  commerce  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  younger,  who  is 
a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton,  goes  in  for  swindling  on  a  great 
scale.  He  has  an  instinctive  Jlair  for  a  good  thing ;  but  the 
paths  of  honesty  are  too  tedious  for  him.  He  embezzles;  he 
forges ;  he  puts  his  confiding  accomplice  in  the  hole,  and  dis- 


appears with  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  stolen  money.  Seven 
years  are  supposed  to  elapse,  which  he  has  passed  in  Brazil.  He 
comes  back  to  the  scene  of  his  frauds  to  face  the  detectives  and 
the  City  folks  he  has  swindled.  It  will  be  confessed  that  Monte 
Cristo  is  not  in  it.  For  he  actually  takes  up  his  quarters  with 
his  brother ;  and,  although  the  two  men  had  been  inseparable, 
he  is  never  recognized  till  he  chooses  to  reveal  himself.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  other  brother,  who  had  been  repre- 
sented as  the  incarnation  of  honour,  would  have  cast  him  off'. 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Percy  not  only  consents  to  keep  the  shame- 
ful secret,  but  profits  by  the  scamp's  ill-gotten  gains  to  rear  a 
solid  little  fortune  of  his  own.  And  the  scamp  has  such  a  mar- 
vellously winning  way  with  women  that  he  succeeds  in  warming 
a  beautiful  statue  of  ice  into  something  approaching  passionate 
adoration.  The  pair  would  have  been  married,  and  probably  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards,  had  not  the  lady's  father,  who  was  a 
miserly  lunatic,  taken  it  into  his  head  to  murder  his  daughter, 
on  a  difficulty  arising  as  to  settlements.  The  scene  of  the  crime 
was  to  have  been  the  sands  of  Mont  Saint-Michel  when  the  swift 
tide  was  on  the  flow.  But  there  is  a  substitution  of  victims, 
and  by  an  act  of  sublime  self  sacrifice  the  scamp  saves  his 
betrothed.  Before  being  engulfed  himself,  with  characteristic 
coolness  and  forethought,  he  scribbles  his  last  wishes  for  her  on 
a  scrap  of  notepaper,  recommending  her  to  console  herself  with  a 
husband  of  his  suggestion.  With  practical  good  sense  she  obeys 
his  dying  behests,  and  we  suspect  she  had  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  change  of  husbands.  Our  outline  of  the  plot  is 
strictly  truthful,  and  yet  we  repeat  that  the  story  is  entertaining 
throughout,  and  wonderfully  plausible,  considering  the  fantastic 
materials. 

Still  more  imaginative  is  Stanley  of  Chester,  although  the  title 
sounds  prosaic  enough.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  strangely 
thrilling  romance  of  the  spirit  world  had  the  ghostly  machinery 
been  more  cleverly  managed.  In  our  opinion,  the  author  should 
have  taken  us  altogether  into  his  confidence  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  spectral  visitant,  in  place  of  piling  up  a  mystery 
which  we  dimly  pierce.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  it  cannot  be 
for  nothing  that  a  strange  figure  makes  a  third  in  the  compart- 
ment of  a  night  express  which  has  never  stopped,  and  we 
suspect  something  besides  from  the  old-fashioned  cut  of  its 
clothes.  But  Mr.  Andreae  uses  something  more  than  fair  means 
to  throw  us  off  tte  scent.  The  ghost  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  bad  times  in  the  other  world.  His  face  is  always  dressed 
in  smiles,  and  though  rather  disposed  to  force  his  company 
on  strangers,  he  invariably  makes  himself  extremely  agreeable. 
He  has  considerable  conversational  powers,  though  he  rather 
bores  the  third  party  by  his  monotonous  talk,  which  generally 
runs  on  old  recollections.  He  accepts  invitations  to  dinner; 
he  sups  after  the  theatre  with  no  fear  of  indigestion  before 
his  eyes ;  and  naturally  he  plays  a  far  better  knife  and  fork 
than  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  whom  he  devotes  his  atten- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  stick 
to  his  victim,  for  he  evidently  bears  him  no  sort  of  malice. 
In  fact,  with  a  perpetual  smile,  childlike  and  bland  as  that  of  the 
Chinee,  he  seems  to  ignore  the  crime  which  cost  him  his  life 
after  shattering  his  domestic  happiness.  However,  whether  he 
means  it  or  not,  he  drives  the  gentleman  he  haunts  to  suicide 
and  thence  arises  a  most  exciting  trial  which  nearly  sends  an 
innocent  man  to  the  gallows.  Stanley,  with  his  mysterious 
habit  of  vanishing  after  making  an  exhibition  of  himself  when 
mischief  is  in  the  air,  is  in  great  measure  to  blame  for  that.  But 
the  denouement  by  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  saved,  at  the 
moment  when  an  ignominious  grave  is  gaping  for  him,  is 
decidedly  ingenious.  The  story  would  run  off*  all  the  more 
smoothly  were  it  not  weighted  with  moralizing  and  irrelevant 
digressions  on  economics  and  social  subjects,  which  are  altogether 
out  of  place  in  such  a  tale  of  Gramarie. 

The  Potter's  Thumb  in  point  of  morality  is  much  on  a  par  with 
A  Precious  Scamp.  Only,  as  half  the  characters  are  rascally 
Hindoos,  there  is  more  excuse  for  the  eccentricities  in  ethics. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  more  provoking  novel,  for  the  author,  with 
really  a  rare  knowledge  of  Oriental  life,  has  made  inartistic  use  of 
excellent  material.  There  are  disjointed  scenes,  jerky  sentences, 
and  such  subtly  suggestive  and  allusive  writing  that  you  cannot 
possibly  tinderstand  it.  We  do  not  say  that  with  sufficient  pains 
you  might  not  master  the  meaning,  but  we  do  not  care  to  analyse 
the  frivolities  of  fiction  as  if  we  were  studying  the  Vedas  or  Shastras. 
There  is  many  a  gap  left  for  the  imagination  to  fill  in,  and  the 
flaccid  fancy  of  the  writer  seems  often  to  flag,  as  if  it  had  been 
fever-stricken  in  some  station  in  the  torrid  plains  with  all  the 
fluids  at  boiling  point  and  the  punkahs  out  of  working  order. 
We  can  only  report  vaguely  that  it  is  a  story  of  Oriental  intrigue 
and  English  frivolity,  and  that  a  piece  of  antique  pottery  plays 
an  important  part  in  it,  though  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  full 
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significance  of  the  potter's  thumb.    But  there  are  vivid  pictures 
,    of  the  dilapidated  old  palace  in  which  three  generations  of  petty 
potentates  are  housed,  the  youngest  of  the  three  being  a  "masher" 
who  affects  English  tastes  and  is  fluent  in  English  slang.  Need- 
1    less  to  add,  that  he  is  so  far  patriotic  and  conservative  as  to 
have  preserved  all  the  traditionary  native  vices.     There  are 
\    telling1  pictures,  too,  of  the  shabby  bazaar,  with  the  Eastern 
mingling  of  traffic  and  sin  and  patient  industry.  Oriental 
semi-barbarism  is  brought  in  contact  with  English  officialism ; 
and  the  plot  turns  on  the  desire  of  these  unscrupulous  poten- 
tates to  get  possession,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of  the  key  that 
locks  the  irrigating  sluice  gates.    As  it  happens,  they  have  rather 
too  much  water  in  the  end,  and  the  palace  is  flooded  by  a  dis- 
astrous inundation.    Considering  the  advantages  of  their  up- 
bringing, the  Mem-Sahibs  do  not  show  to  any  great  advantage 
by  comparison  with  the  dancing  girls  and  the  inmates  of  the 
harem.    Of  the  English  heroines,  one  is  a  heartless  flirt  who, 
1    like  the  Precious  Scamp,  indulges  in  larceny,  who  drives  a  foolish 
boy  to  suicide,  who  marries  again  twice  and  thrice,  well  and 
i   better,  and  who  lives  not  her  days  in  general  respect.    As  for 
the  other,  she  is  an  eminently  prosaic  young  woman,  whose 
temperament  offers  small  temptation  to   go  astray,  and  who 
blunders  into  matrimony  with  an  eligible  admirer. 

Victims  of  Fas/iion  records  the  descent  of  two  American  ad- 
venturers, a  brother  and  sister,  upon   our  best  metropolitan 
society.    Both  have  the  god-like  gift  of  beauty  ;  but  the  brother 
|  has  brains,  which  the  sister  has  not.    The  sister  captivates,  but 
cannot  keep  hold ;  the  brother  captivates,  and  clings  like  the 
1  devil-fish.    Not  that  he  is  altogether  a  bad  fellow;  he  is  simply 
heartlessly  ambitious  of  a  high  social  position.    The  sister  is  a 
■  sleepy  Juno,  with  voluptuous  ox-eyes,  and  her  American  talk, 
when  she  gets  excited  and  forgets  her  manners,  is  in  piquant 
I  contrast  with  her  figure  and  her  face.    The  brother  is  clever, 
masterful,  and  eminently  adaptive.    He  becomes  the  hero  of  a 
not  very  improbable   episode,  when  he  steals  his  way  into 
the  affections  of  a  high-born  spinster  of  great  wealth  and  un- 
deniable position.    Poor  Lady  Peggy's  punishment  is  terribly 
severe,  and  her  self-reproaches  when  she  is  disillusionized  are 
extremely  pathetic.    She  feels  she  has  made  a  fool  of  herself 
when  she  finds  herself  wedded  to  an  impostor  who  had  really 
given  what  heart  he  has  elsewhere,  though  she  might  have  for- 
given his  being  an  octaroon  had  he  not  concealed  the  fact.  There 
is  more  comedy  in  the  breaking  off  of  his  sister's  engagement  to 
Lord  Castlerack  when  that  unfortunate  strain  of  dark  blood  with 
the  other  secrets  come  to  light.    As  for  Rilly,  the  rupture  comes 
to  her  as  a  not  unwelcome  release,  for  she  has  a  coloured  lover 
and  countryman  all  ready  to  espouse  her.    Castlerack,  with  his 
staunch  loyalty  to  his  impulsive  passion  so  long  as  he  can  make 
any  kind  of  fight  for  his  mistress,  is  very  pleasantly  and  cleverly 
sketched ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  in  his  character  that  he  is  ready  to 
console  himself  with  the  English  beauty  who  has  been  angling  for 
him  all  the  time  with  patient  adroitness. 
I     The  author  of  A  Baireuth  Pilgrimage  has  evidently  made  use 
of  a  flying  visit  to  the  Wagner  festival,  nor  has  she  done  it  at  all 
.  badly,    It  is  true  there  is  a  good  deal  of  guide-book  when  we 
visit  Nuremberg  and  Baireuth,  and  a  great  deal  of  libretto  when 
we  are  assisting  at  the  operatic  representations.    But  it  is  a  lively 
little  story,  in  which  one  of  her  heroines  is  music-mad,  and  the 
other  becomes  even  more  so  upon  slight  provocation.    We  have 
a  great  glorification  of  the  genius  of  Wagner  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  brilliant  Norwegian  pianist.    "  He  was  the  most  wonderful, 
the  most   many-sided,   genius    that   ever  lived — Shakspeare, 
Beethoven,  Plato,  Raphael,  all  in  one."    That  young  enthusiast, 
J  through   his   musical    sympathies,  has  won  the  heart  of  an 
English  widow  of  fashion,  and  to  the  last  page  we  never  doubted 
j  that  the  ill-matched  pair  were  to  marry,  when  a  square-shouldered 
German  girl  turns  up  to  claim  him,  and  we  protest  that  the 
I  surprise  is  scarcely  legitimate,  though  the  widow  is  saved  from 
|  making  a  fool  of  herself  like  Lady  Peggy.    As  for  the  young 
I  friend  the  widow  had  chaperoned  to  Baireuth,  how  she  bestowed 
j1  herself  and  her  wealth  on  a  detrimental  is  humorously  told, 
and  the  amorous  couple  seem  to  be  happily  mated,  although  the 
lover  does  prefer  Chevalier  to  Wagner. 
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S  "  A  GINGERBEER  bottle  burst."  This  unkind  phrase,  be  it 
L  observed,  was  not  written  by  any  gelid  critic.    It  was 

••coined  by  Alexander  Smith,  who  bore  in  his  day  the  heat  and 


burden  of  "spasmodic"  poetry,  who  is  far  too  much  forgotten, 
and  who  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.    Moreover,  he  did 
not  write  it  in  the  too  short  period  of  mature  reflection  which 
came  to  him,  but  in  the  very  middle  of  his  own  storm-and-stress 
period.    And  the  words  are  a  very  true,  and  rather  terrible, 
criticism  of  life.    We  have  thought  of  them  pretty  often  and 
seen   them   exemplified   more  than   once ;  but   seldom  more 
thoroughly  than  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  young  person  of 
letters  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.    Of  Mr. 
Adams  personally  we  knew  absolutely  nothing,  though  it  is 
possible,  and  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  prefaces  seems  certain, 
that  some  of  his  early  work  was  "justified"  in  the  Saturday 
Review.    But  when,  two  or  three  years  ago,  his  name  began  to 
be  "boomed"  in  present-day  fashion,  when  we  learnt  how  Mr, 
Adams  had  told  most  British  poets  of  the  day  their  fact,  how  he 
had  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  Australia  by  severe  remarks,  how 
traditional  religion  and  politics  were  gasping  at  his  feet,  and  sc- 
forth,  "  we  wished  the  man  [good]  dinner[s]  and  sat  still."  Then 
came  sadder  news,  and  we  rejoiced,  not  over  the  news,  but  over 
the  release  from  the  duty  of  taking  Mr.  Adams  seriously.  Ap- 
parently, his  very  injudicious  friends  have  determined  that  the 
oblivion  which  he  courted  shall  not  be  his  portion.    Since  his- 
death  the  boom  has  by  no  means  ceased.    The  publishing  trade 
— not  merely  paragraphs,  but  authoritative  experts  on  public  occa- 
sions say  so — is  very  bad,  worse  (we  have  the  great  word  of  Mr. 
Murray  the  other  day  for  it)  than  it  has  been  since  the  cataclysm 
which  washed  the  fortune,  the  happiness,  the  life,  and  all  but  the 
noble  nature  and  superhuman  fortitude  of  Scott  down  with  it. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  works  of  Mr. 
Francis  Adams  published  or  republished.    An  essay  of  his  on> 
Tennyson  is  issued  in  a  review,  and  paragraphs  are  set  floating 
to  express  a  hope  that  Tennysonians  may  get  over  it ;  a  book  on 
"  the  New  Egypt  "  is  published,  and  we  are  invited  to  see  how 
Mr.  Adams  has  arranged  that  problem ;   half  a  dozen  more 
volumes  are  threatened,  and  now  a  drama  on  Tiberius  actually 
appears  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  (who,  if  he  be 
only  the  lesser,  the  much  lesser  Ajax,  bears  a  great  literary  name, 
and  has  seen  much  great  literature  produced  round  him)  com- 
paring Mr.  Adams  to  Shelley,  telling  us  that  certain  of  Mr. 
Adams's  utterances  (not    Tiberius)  are  a  "momentous  record" 
and  will  be  "  increasingly  recognized  as  such."    This  being  so,  it 
seems  fitting  that  the  momentousness  of  Mr.  Francis  Adams 
should  be  examined.    Critics  may  be  Goths,  but  it  is  about  time 
for  those  Goths  to  arise. 

Confining  our  actual  list  of  books  to  the  volumes  actually 
lying  before  us,  and  issued  or  reissued  since  the  author's  death, 
we  may  observe  that  we  have  at  different  times  taken  account, 
we  think,  of  most  things  that  Mr.  Adams  published ;  and  we  do 
not  remember  any  characteristics  in  them  different  from  those 
here  displayed.  We  have  here  various  verse  drama,  criticism 
and  politico-social  treatise,  nor  would  The  Australians.  The  Songs 
of  the  Army  of  the  Night,  or  other  things  published  or  to  be  pub- 
lished, do  much  more  than  increase  the  bulk  and  vary  the  detail 
of  our  texts.    Let  us  then  take  these  in  order. 

The  Poetical  Works  consist  of  151  large  quarto  pages  printed; 
in  double  columns  and  rather  small  type,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  matter  in  them.  A  considerable  amount  of 
matter  in  one  sense — in  another  how  little,  and  what  a  consider- 
able absence  of  art !  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  mere  sub-titles  tell  us, 
had  read  Heine ;  the  text  soon  tells  us  that  he  had  read  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Whitman,  and  others.  A  friend  in  one  of  the  pre- 
faces tells  us  that  he  was  a  "  classical  man,"  which  is  good.  But 
unfortunately  his  classicality  chiefly  displays  itself  as  of  the  kind 
which  carefully  writes  "  Ana^rke,"  "  Kalupso,"  and  so  forth, 
which  is  equally  careful  not  to  defraud  (P)sappho  of  her  Psi,  but 
which  does  not  otherwise  betray  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  "Aischulos"  and  "Ovidius"  (why  not  "OuidivsP") 
There  are  all  the  proper  things — verses  to  Emily  Bronte,  transla- 
tions of  Villon's  "  Ballade  des  Dames  "  and  of  the  "  Vanneur." 
There  are  refrains  in  italics  and  brackets  just  as  there  ought  to- 
be.  Some  of  the  Swinburnian  pastiches  are  quite  excellent  for  a 
line  or  so ;  and  the  thing  is  full  of  other,  though  unconscious, 
reminiscences  which  are  most  engaging.  Thus 

Day  and  night,  Day  and  night  Thy  quenchless  thought  Returning 
owns  me  quite 

irresistibly  suggests  Mr.  Hoolan's  inquiry  to  Mr.  Doolan,  "  And 
how's  the  lady  that  owns  ye  ?  "  In  short,  except  that  the  utter- 
ance is  rather  more  guilelessly  uncritical,  but  also  rather  more 
spontaneously  imitative,  than  that  of  most  youthful  bards,  it  only 
wants  a  "  tut !  tut !  "  and  a  good-humoured  smile.  Mr.  Adams 
seems  to  say  that  when  it  first  appeared,  or  some  of  it,  we  called 
it  "impious  and  obscene  ;  "  but  he  makes  the  imputation  jointly 
upon  us  and  a  respected  contemporary,  and  we  hope  it  was  the 
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contemporary.    If  we  did  call  it  impious  and  obscene  we  retract. 
It  was  only  foolish. 

In  the  other  three  deliverances  we  hear  Mr.  Adams  majora 
canentem  ;  but,  alas  !  we  do  not  find  him  any  the  less  a  ginger-beer 
bottle  which,  burst  or  unburst,  contains  nothing  but  ginger-beer. 
The  Tennyson  essay  is  almost  shocking  in  its  immaturity,  for  its 
author  was  all  but  thirty  when  he  died,  and  this  was  posthumous. 
Mr.  Adams,  about  to  pronounce  Tennyson  "  superficially  pictur- 
esque," "  shockingly  wanting  in  self-knowledge  and  self-respect," 
a  "  half-hearted  dilettante,"  and  a  poet  from  whom  a  little  volume 
of  beauties  will  some  day  be  finally  gathered,  is  almost  touchingly 
anxious  not  to  do  the  deed  too  roughly.  He  "  hopes  he  will  not 
be  misunderstood,"  and  pleads  for  "  seriousness."  And  when  we 
come  to  his  treatment  we  find,  of  course,  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  only  the  old  one.  The  critic  cannot  see  what  is  in  the 
poet — namely,  poetical  beauty — and  therefore  pooh-poohs  it ;  he 
does  not  see  what  he  wants  to  find — namely,  political  rant  and 
"  modern  "  cant — and  thunders  at  its  absence.  Such  a  criticism 
is  simply  non  avenu.  It  is  not  merely  that  Tennyson  stands  where 
he  did  as  a  poet — there  was  not  much  danger  of  anything  else 
happening;  it  is  only  that  Mr.  Francis  Adams  disappears  as 
a  critic. 

Then  we  have  The  Neio  Egypt.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Adams 
takes  infinite  pains  to  impress  on  us  that  he  went  out 
beautifully  unprejudiced,  that  he  actually  gave  Lord  Cromer 
a  fair  hearing  in  speech  as  between  man  and  man,  that  he 
patiently  investigated  the  problem,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
Unhasting  and  unresting,  we  proceed  to  hear  his  solution  of  that 
problem.  And  lo  !  putting  aside  the  interviewing,  and  the  appro- 
priate picture  of  the  Khedive's  boots,  and  the  guide-book  local- 
colour,  it  is  just  the  downtrodden  but  aspiring  fellah,  the  in- 
trusive Englishman,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  all  the  other  gabble 
and  jargon  which  anybody  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter 
could  have  written  in  Fleet  Street,  and  which  many  worthy 
Radical  journalists  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  have  written 
in  Fleet  Street  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  without  going 
to  Egypt,  without  taking  up  long-suffering  Lord  Cromer's  time, 
without  discovering  by  actual  vision  and  possible  cigarette-con- 
sumption that  Abbas  Pasha  is  a  Heaven-born  ruler. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  the  drama,  even  this  Tiberius,  Mr. 
Rossetti,  who  has  edited  it  with  some  omissions  and  castigations, 
sees  in  it  "  extreme  force,  steady  insight,  literary  form,  and  poetic 
touch."  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  see  some  lines  which  the 
brother  of  the  author  of  "  The  House  of  Life  "  and  "  Rose  Mary  " 
thinks  "  superexcellent  of  their  kind,  unsurpassed  by  anything  of 
the  same  class  " : — - 

Up  in  the  pallid  and  changeless    Under    the    lovely  withered 

blue  oleander 
The  intolerable  sun  In   this  forlorn  and  desolate 

Blazes  and  burns.    For  leagues       garden  ! 

and  leagues,  Here  where   the    long  grass 

Brown  and  billowless,  the  sea       chokes  the  vines, 

of  grass  Where   the   strangling  weeds 

Stretches  away.  oppress  the  faint  flowers, 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  movement    "Where  the  creepers  clutch  and 

anywhere  !  kill  the  fruit  trees, 

Even  the  fiery  locust  is  mute  :     Where  the  jessamined  arbours 
Even  the  tireless  circling  kite         like  a  ruined  house 
Perches  and  sits  on  the  withered    Are  pierced  with    the  sun- 
bough  :  shafts- 
Even   the  magpies,   gathered    Rise,  proud,   piteous  terrible 

together  Face, 
Among  the  bottle-tree's  shady    Startling  ghost  of  my  brooding 

leaves,  boyhood, 
Gurgle  no  more.  Man  and  Lover,  Emperor  and 

Along  the  streaming  horizon  Scourge, 

line  Speak  to  me  once  again — 

The  haze-smoke  flickers.    The    Touch  my  brain  as  you  did 

mirage  trees  when  I  knew  you  first — 

Baseless    stand    beneath    the    Wring  my  heart  till  it  feels 

bills  yours  beat !  .  .  . 

That  hem  round  the  north,  all  . ...  . 

dim  and  blue.  I  dream  I  see  them  !    All  the 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  movement        shadowy  Figures 

anywhere  !  Form  and  dissolve,  while  others, 

others 

Rise  once  more,  0  passionate    Take  their  places — 

shapes,  Eyes  I  have  looked  into,  lips  I 

Haunters  of  my  mind   those       have  kissed, 

seven  long  years :  Gaze  and  murmur   and  fade 

Rise  in  the  lonely  place  where  away, 
alone  I  lie 

That  is  what  Mr.  Rossetti  thinks  superexcellent,  &c.  That  almost 
any  man  who  has  read  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
"who  has  any  retentiveness  of  ear  and  any  fluency  of  pen,  could 
write  it  till  half  the  papermakers  in  Kent  and  half  the  pen- 
makers  in  Birmingham  made  their  fortunes  by  his  patronage  will 
probably  be  the  opinion  of  others. 


To  do  Mr.  Adams  justice,  his  text  is  rather  better,  though  not 
much  better,  than  his  proem.  It  seems  that  he  designed  the  part 
of  Tiberius  for  Mr.  Irving ;  but,  even  if  Mr.  Irving  liked  to  be 
bullied  and  made  a  cur  of  at  the  beginning  of  a  play,  and 
smothered  at  the  end,  we  fancy  that  he  would  like  the  inter- 
vening scenes  to  be  somewhat  more  closely  connected  than  is  the 
case  here.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  dramatic  connexion  of 
any  kind  between  the  various  acts  or  scenes  representing  Tiberius 
as  forced  to  give  up  Vipsania,  his  finding  Julia  impossible,  his 
long  and  enigmatic  sojourn  at  Rhodes,  his  subjection  to  Sejanus, 
his  emancipation  therefrom,  and  his  final  apotheosis  at  the  hands 
of  Caligula  and  Macro.  Even  Shakspeare  never  made  repeated 
jumps  of  this  kind,  and  Shakspeare  had  a  certain  gift  of  bridging 
what  he  did  make  by  the  continuity  of  character-drawing  which 
we  must  frankly  say  we  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Adams.  A  few 
tirades  are  not  without  merit — though  it  is  merit  not  much 
greater  than  may  be  found  in  one  out  of  every  four  or  five  of  the 
scores  of  books  of  minor  verse  published  every  year.  Of  the 
character  in  which  Mr.  Adams  has  given  himself  scope  unfettered 
by  history — that  of  a  Greek  slave  whom  Tiberius  buys  at  Rhodes, 
and  makes  his  mistress — even  Mr.  Rossetti  does  not  think  that 
the  creator  need  be  more  than  "  reasonably  proud,"  and  we  have 
seen  something  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  scale  of  praise. 

As  we  turn  over  these  various  volumes — with  their  lusty- 
lunged  fulness  of  sound,  their  thinness  of  meaning,  and  their 
almost  entire  restriction  of  such  meaning  as  they  do  contain  to  a 
puerile  protest  against  established  beliefs,  doctrines,  and  conclu- 
sions— we  can  only  ask  ourselves  once  more  "  Why  on  earth 
this  boom  over  the  poor  ginger-beer  bottle  which  has  burst, 
and  which  might  be  left  in  peaceful  shards,  whence  the  froth 
already  would  have  had  time  to  dry  ?  "  For  in  this  "  momentous 
record,"  as  Mr.  Rossetti  calls  the  most  violent  and  flashy  of 
Mr.  Adams's  work,  the  Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,  this 
record  that  is  to  be  "  increasingly  recognizable,"  there  is,  to  our 
impartial  thinking,  no  sign  of  permanence  whatever.  There  is 
nothing  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  if  only  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  thing  is  always  with  the  world — to 
wit,  the  yeasty  self-confidence  and  the  vacuum  of  self-knowledge 
and  knowledge  of  other  things  proper  to  youth.  The  more  books 
people  read,  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  write  books  of  a  kind, 
especially  in  the  rank  journalese  which  is  Mr.  Adams's  style ; 
the  more  papers  and  the  more  publishers  there  are,  the  easier  it  is 
for  them  to  get  printed  and  published.  The  more  Board  schools 
there  are,  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  get  uncritically  read.  But 
everything  (even  that  which  makes  for  its  instantaneous  tolera- 
tion) is  against  such  stuff  as  this  lasting  ;  and,  while  it  does  last, 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  rational  people  should  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  There  must  be,  at  any  given  moment,  between 
Highgate  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  between  Shepherd's  Bush  and 
the  Tower  Bridge,  hundreds  of  young  men  with  as  much  literary 
knowledge  and  as  much  literary  power — if  sometimes  a  little  less 
forward  and  less  articulate,  sometimes,  also,  we  trust,  incapable 
of  writing  such  vile  English  as  "  replete  in  blunders  " — as  were 
possessed  by  Francis  Adams.  And  we  sincerely  trust  that,  to 
that  knowledge  and  that  power,  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  can  add  far  better  sense  and  far  better  taste. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Die  Verfassung  der  Kirche  von  England.    Von  Felix  Makower,  Dr.  Jur. 
Berlin  :  G.  Guttentag.  1894. 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  fresh  writer  comes  unannounced  into  the 
world  of  letters,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book  so  ripe,  so  dis- 
cerning, and  so  consummate  in  its  countless  and  intricate  details 
as  this  treatise  is,  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  years 
of  the  most  patient  labour  and  research.  Dr.  Makower's  name 
is  not  only  entirely  new  to  us,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has 
never  hitherto  published  even  the  slightest  essay  or  magazine 
article  upon  his  present  subject,  or  upon  any  other  subject,  in  his 
own  fatherland.  The  appearance  of  the  book  has  been  as  welcome 
a  surprise  to  German  historical  scholars  as  it  certainly  is  to  us. 
It  fills  for  them  a  hitherto  unoccupied  gap  ;  to  us  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner  who  has  spared 
no  pains  to  impregnate  himself  thoroughly  with  the  English 
spirit,  and  to  learn  what  the  Church  of  England  really  is,  and 
how  she  became  what  she  now  is,  by  the  only  process  through 
which  any  Englishman  can  acquire  that  necessary  lesson.  Ever 
since  the  Vatican  Council,  when  all  the  National  Churches  still 
subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  were  captured  by  the  Jesuit 
Society,  and  adopted  pious  opinions  of  that  Society  as  Catholic 
dogmas,  the  inquiries  of  thoughtful  men  in  Germany  have  turned 
more  eagerly  than  before  towards  the  Church  of  England.  They 
want  to  know  what  it  is  which  differences  the  English  Church 
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from  the  Papal  Churches  and  the  Protestant  Communions  of 
the  Continent,  and  supplies  her  with  her  inexhaustible  vitality. 
They  see  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  scholastical  explanations  of 
the  old  professors  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  thought  that 
they  could  account  for  it  by  a  textual  study  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  by  com- 
paring these  with  the  various  symbolical  documents  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  subdivisions  of  the  Continental  Reforma- 
tion. But,  after  all  such  examinations  of  the  letter,  the  spirit 
and  life  of  the  English  Church  still  remained  an  inexplicable 
idiosyncrasy  to  the  inquiring  German  theologian  and  politician. 
Her  "  constitution,"  or  that  which  makes  her  what  she  is,  must 
lie  hidden  somehow  in  the  very  being  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  to 
be  discovered  upon  any  extant  paper. 

Dr.  Makower  has  provided  all  such  inquirers  with  a  marvel- 
lously complete  answer.  He  set  himself  to  examine  scientifically 
the  growth  and  environment  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  to 
discover  and  demonstrate  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Church, 
as  of  any  other  living  being,  from  stage  to  stage  of  its  historical 
evolution.  This  is  what  he  means  by  Kirchenverfassung.  The 
documents  of  the  Church  are  interpreted  by  the  life  of  the  Church. 
And  he  follows  the  same  process  with  the  evolution  of  the  laws 
and  canons  of  the  Church  (Kirchenrecht) ;  with  its  relation  to 
other  Churches,  and  to  Separatists  and  heretics  ;  with  its  clergy 
of  all  Orders  and  its  doctrine  of  Ordination  ;  with  the  connexion 
of  the  Church  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  what  is  implied  and 
is  not  implied,  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  by  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  He  follows  the  same  line  in  his  elaborate 
chart  of  the  administration  of  the  Church  in  the  nation,  pro- 
vince, diocese,  archdeaconry,  rural  deanery,  and  parish  ;  in  his 
indication  how  the  distinct  functions  of  every  officer  of  the 
Church,  clerical  and  lay,  from  the  Primate  to  the  beadle,  have 
been  evolved,  and  now  operate ;  how  the  sisterhoods,  brother- 
hoods, guilds,  deaconesses,  and  other  voluntary  helpers  have  come 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  traces  out  the  orderly  evolution  of  our  Church  assemblies, 
national  and  provincial  synods,  the  convocations,  the  natural 
growth  of  the  "  Hiiuser  der  Laien  "  out  of  the  latter,  diocesan 
synods  and  diocesan  conferences,  and  ruri-decanal  chapters.  Last 
of  all,  he  explains  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  the 
various  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Kirchengerichte),  from  the  "  Konig- 
liches  Gericht "  to  the  humble  "  Gericht  des  Landdekans."  The 
rural  deans  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  he  observes,  exercised  an  independent  juris- 
diction in  certain  petty  concerns ;  but  only  in  extremely  rare 
cases  "haben  sich  Reste  einer  Gerichtsbarkeit  von  Landdekanen 
bis  zur  Gegenwart  erhalten."  Such  an  observation  will  show 
how  scrupulously  he  traces  up  every  institution  to  its  sources, 
and  how  he  discerns  everywhere  the  life  of  the  past  in  the 
present.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the  whole  work  does  he  seem 
to  commit  himself  to  the  expression  of  any  judicial  or  critical 
opinion  upon  the  English  Church  as  she  now  is,  and  there  he 
makes  errors  excusable  in  a  foreigner.  The  general  impression 
which  his  study  must  leave  upon  every  impartial  reader,  English 
or  foreign,  is  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as 
singularly  organic  a  growth  as  the  Constitution  of  England,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  is  less  the 
product  of  a  deliberate  mechanism. 

What  Dr.  Makower's  own  beliefs  are,  or  where  his  ecclesias- 
tical sympathies  lie,  or  whether  he  has  any,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discover.  Here  and  there  we  may  imagine  that  we  are  upon 
some  track  of  them,  but  the  indication  is  so  faint,  or  is  so  quickly 
obliterated,  that  we  find  ourselves  surprised  by  his  perfect  attain- 
ment of  that  cool  Absonderung  which  seems  to  be  the  law  of  his 
school.  The  "  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  "  is  to  him 
an  object  outside  him,  which  he  has  set  himself  to  examine  in  the 
only  rational  way,  and  to  describe  to  others  as  he  sees  it.  The 
motto  which  he  inscribes  upon  his  title-page  is  an  apt  compres- 
sion of  the  results  of  his  experiment,  a  key  to  his  method,  and  a 
demonstration  in  the  fewest  possible  words  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  come  to  be 
what  she  is  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  he  had  adopted  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  researches,  instead  of  recording  it  at  the  end  of 
them,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  adequate.  "  Non  debet  dicere 
tendere  in  proejudicium  Ecclesiastics  Libertatis  quod  pro  Rege 
et  Republica  necessarium  invenitur  (Patent  of  November  1316, 
9  Edward  II.  Articuli  Cleri,  cap.  8)."  The  generous  and  liberal 
old  English  faith  that  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  ecclesias- 
tical liberty  are  rightly  one  and  the  same  is  now  proclaimed,  by 
the  caucus  of  un-English  politicians  and  sectaries,  to  be  a 
heresy  both  in  politics  and  religion.  "  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuit  body  avails  us  little,"  said  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  when  the  Jesuit 
Soul  has  so  nestled  itself  in  the  life  of  mankind."  The  policy  of 
the  Vatican  Council  was  reproduced  at  the  un-sacred  Synod  of 


Newcastle,  where  and  when  the  Liberation  Company  compelled 
the  Liberal  leaders  humbly  to  adopt  the  private  opinions  of  the 
company  as  the  public  dogmas  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  we  see 
Mr.  John  Morley,  a  man  of  letters,  servilely  repeating  the 
Liberationist  parrot-cry  that  ecclesiastical  establishment  means 
ecclesiastical  slavery,  that  "  a  favoured  Church  is  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  special  privilege  " — a  queer  seat  for  a  slave — "in  return 
for  its  acceptance  of  parliamentary  and  spiritual  bondage."  It  is 
evident  that  the  foreign  author  of  the  Verfassung  der  Kirche  von 
England  has  studied  the  most  English  of  our  English  institutions 
more  seriously  than  this  member  of  the  English  Government  has 
yet  cared  to  study  it,  and  understands  it  better  than  he  does. 
The  difference  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Makower  is  a  theorist  who  confines  his  attention  to  the  past, 
while  Mr.  Morley  is  a  practical  statesman  who  is  more  concerned 
with  the  actual  present.  Dr.  Makower  has  omitted  nothing 
which  could  help  him  to  the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Mr.  Morley 's  ecclesiastical  slave  upon  a  throne 
of  privilege.  He  shows  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  every 
modern  Parliamentary  Report  which  affects  the  Church,  and 
with  every  page  of  the  Church  of  England  Year  Book  for  1893, 
as  he  certainly  is  with  Beda,  with  all  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls 
series,  with  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Canon  Bright,  Bishop  Burnet  and 
Collier,  Coke  and  Phillimore.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  whither 
any  English  student  could  be  sent  for  a  more  consummate  and 
detailed  conspectus  of  materials  for  light  upon  the  Church  of 
England  than  to  that  critical  Uebersicht  der  Litteratur  which  Dr. 
Makower  has  provided  in  pp.  520-547  of  his  appendix. 

In  each  of  the  many  divisions  of  his  subject  Dr.  Makower 
traces  the  continuity  of  the  development  through  the  three  great 
historical  periods  of  the  life  of  the  English  Church.    (1)  The 
time  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  (2)  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Reformation ;  (3)  from  the  Reformation  to  the  year 
1893.    As  it  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Gneist,  who  has  preceded  Dr. 
Makower  in  some  aspects  of  his  work,  that  he  knows  and  under- 
stands England  in  a  more  English  spirit  than  the  Radical  spokes- 
men of  Dr.  Perceval's  Neiv  Democracy  know  it,  so  it  may  be  truly 
said  of  the  present  German  writer  that  he  has  obtained  a  more 
distinct  sight  and  apprehension  of  our  National  Church  than  any 
English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh  Liberationist  possesses,  or  would  like 
to  possess.    Nay,  only  a  small  minority  of  English  Churchmen 
can  pretend  to  so  exact  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  Church 
as  he  has  acquired.    It  is  a  sin  of  omission,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Episcopate  of  England  should  be  called,  that  so  apt  a  text- 
book for  Anglican  theological  colleges,  so  complete  a  Leitfaden  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  churches  in  communion  with 
her,  does  not  as  yet  exist  in  our  own  English  tongue.    For  it  is 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Makower's  range  and  method  that  he  has 
taken  conscientious  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  con- 
stitution, history,  literature,  and  present  state  of  the  Churches  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  the  colonies,  and  with 
the  missionary  work  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Anglican 
communion.    If  Ranke  and  Gneist  deserved  to  have  their  works 
Englished,  Dr.  Makower  certainly  deserves  the  same  recognition. 
He  has  shown  us  what  splendid  popular  use  may  be  made  of  our 
own  materials,  and  has  shown  us  how  to  do  it.    It  would  be  an 
excellent  service  to  Church  and  commonwealth  at  the  present 
moment  to  publish  a  translation  of  his  book  if  the  editing  were 
put  into  really  competent  hands,  of  which  there  is  happily  no 
lack  among  us.    The  flaws  which  here  and  there  occur  are  such 
as  were  almost  inevitable  in  the  work  of  a  foreigner  handling 
such  a  subject ;  and  some  of  them  were  to  be  expected  in  a 
German,  however  okjectiv  he  might  suppose  he  had  rendered  him- 
self. What  is  most  surprising  is  that  they  are  not  more  numerous. 
Sometimes  we  come  across  the  German  Protestant  confusion  of 
"  Catholic "   with  "  Roman   Catholic."     At   the  end  of  his 
Section  10,  "  Geschichte  der  Kirchenverfassung  in  Schottland," 
after  describing  the   present   condition   of  the   "  schottische 
Bischops-Kirche  "  and  the  canons  of  1890,  he  says  that  "in  1878 
Roman  Catholic  episcopal  sees  were  again  (uieder)  founded  in 
Scotland."  In  the  next  section  (11),  however,  on  the  "  Geschichte 
der  Kirchenverfassung  in  Ireland,"  where  he  cites  his  fellow- 
countryman   Bellesheim's  History   of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  he  adds  a  parenthetical  explanation  that  by  "  Catholic  " 
Dr.  Bellesheim  means  "  die   romisch-katholische  Kirche,"  and 
the  "  romisch-katholische  Erzbisthiimer  und  Bisthumer."  His 
citations  of  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop  Mant,  Todd's  St.  Patrick, 
and  the  writings  of  Professor  G.  T.  Stokes  show  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  position  affirmed  by  the  Irish  Church.    So  he  balances  the 
statements   of   Greith   {Geschichte  der  altirischen   Kirche  und 
Hire  Verbindung  mit  Rom,  &c.)  with  counter-statements  from  Dr. 
Todd  or  Haddan  and  Stubbs ;  but  he  nearly  always  conceals 
any  bias  he  may  have  and  leaves  his  readers  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 
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Dr.  Makower  sees  clearly,  both  as  historian  and  jurist,  that  the 
Anglican  principle  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  has  never  involved  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  Church,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  all  along  been,  and  is,  a  witness  to  that  continuity.  A 
modern  pope  can  erect  Roman  metropolitan  chairs  in  whatever 
English  cities  he  pleases,  and  insist  that  they  shall  remain  there 
and  never  be  moved  elsewhere.    But  even  a  Gregory  the  Great 
was  powerless  to  secure  for  the  old  Roman  cities  of  London  or 
York  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  new  English  Church. 
The  English  spirit,  and  the  evolution  of  the  English  constitution 
of  Church  and  State,  were  forces  before  which  the  Pope  had  to 
bend,  and  to  which  Gregory's  successors  were  obliged  to  conform. 
The  Bishop  of  London — the  old  Roman  capital — and  not  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Bishop, 
was  the  proper  primate.    The  presence  of  the  house  of  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth,  because  the  English  primate 
must  be  in  reach  of  the  centre  of  the  national  life  and  movement, 
as  Dr.  Makower  indicates,  was  a  very  early  token  of  the  contra- 
Roman  tendency  inherent  from  the  first  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  notwithstanding  her  debts  to  Rome.  He 
shows  how  extremely  few  were  the  appeals  from  England  to 
Rome  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  how  insignificant.  And 
not  only  so,  but  they  were  appeals  of  one  party  in  the  English 
Church  against  another  ;  and  "  in  alien  diesen  Fallen  handelt  es 
sich  jedoch  nicht  um  Entscheidungen  eines  allseitiy  anerkannten 
Gerichtes,  sondern  vielmehr  um  einseitige  Anrufung  einer  freni- 
den  Macht,  deren  Entscheidung  oder  Vorstellungen  vom  andern 
Teil  nicht  als  bindend  anerkannt  werden."    This  was  also  true, 
he  adds,  of  some  of  the  cases  of  appeal  to  Rome  after  the 
Norman  Conquest — an  epoch  of  scarcely  less  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the  epoch 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  Restoration  —  because  the 
Norman  rulers  forced  upon  the  conquered  English  those  foreign 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  Pope  to  national  Churches 
to  which  they  had  been  used  in  France.    Yet  even  the  Nor- 
man kings   soon  found  themselves  obliged  to   limit  appeals 
from  England  to  the  Pope,  and  indeed  to  prohibit  any  appeal, 
until  it  had  been  examined  and  provided  with  a  "  vorgangige 
konigliche   Erlaubnis."     The   author   cites   the   complaint  of 
Paschal  II.  to  the  King  and  the  English  bishops  that  they 
hindered  the  appeals  of  all  the  oppressed — the  anti-Anglican 
"  Nonconformist  conscience "  of  the  twelfth   century — to  the 
Roman  Church  (ad  Romanam  ecclesiani).    It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  "  ecclesia  Romana  "  and  "  ecclesia  Anglicana  "  were  still  re- 
garded as  two  distinct  Churches,  one  more  or  less  inferior  and 
subject  to  the  other  as  to  a  "  mater  et  domina,"  but  not  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  other.    Dr.  Makower  also  points  out  that, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  "VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  never 
the  slightest  confusion  of  the  potestns  jurisdictionis  with  the 
potestas  ordinis.  as  "simple  men  deceived  by  the  malicious" 
pretended;  but  in  England  "Der  Konig  [whether  a  William  I. 
or  a  William  IV.]  ist  in  jeder  Beziehung  Laie  geblieben,  und  hat 
kein  auf  die  Weihegewalt  beruhendes  Recht,"  conceded  to  him 
by  the  Church  of  England  from  St.  Augustine  to  the  present 
Primate.    The  English  kings  and  Parliaments  at  most  modified 
those  customs  and  rules  "  evident  unto  all  men  "  which  the  whole 
Church  had,  as  the  Church,  herself  originated  and  adopted.  Thus 
it  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Edwardian  Ordinal,  and  not  pre- 
scribed, that  the  Archdeacon  has  "  das  Recht  und  die  Pflicht " 
(§  42,  Archidiiikone,  pp.  328-333)  to  examine  and  present  to  the 
Bishop  the  candidates  for  ordination. 


THE  HALL  OF  WALTHEOF. 

The  Hall  of  Waltheof;  or,  the  Early  Condition  and  Settlement  of  Hullam- 
shire.  By  Sidney  Oldall  Addy,  M.A.  Oxon.  With  Illustrations  by 
William  Keeling;.  Austin  Winterbottom,  and  James  Moore.  London: 
David  Nutt ;  Sheffield  :  Townsend  &  Son. 

THE  difficulties  of  the  modern  author  in  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  title  for  his  book  are  many,  and  his  efforts  to 
obtain  one  are  often  as  pathetic  as  they  are  unsuccessful.  The 
scribe  of  the  Domesday  Book  says  of  Hallamshire,  "  Ibi  habuit 
"Wallef  comes  aulam  "  ;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Addy  seizes  the  phrase 
as  the  designation  of  an  interesting  book  which  deals  with  many 
thiDgs,  earlier  and  later,  but  has  very  little  definite  to  say  about 
either  Waltheof  or  his  hall.  Less  than  six  pages  out  of  nearly 
three  hundred  are  devoted  to  the  topic  from  which  this  goodly 
volume  takes  its  name.  Waltheof  was  executed  by  the  Conqueror 
in  1075  for  taking  part  with  the  English  Danes  against  the 
Normans.  Mr.  Addy  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  he 
is  the  hero  described  in  the  old  Northern  lay  of  Righ,  the  Earl 
who  awakened  war,  reddened  the  fields,  felled  the  doomed,  won 
himself  lands,  and  ruled  over  eighteen  townships.    It  is  at  least 


a  curious  coincidence  that  Waltheof  was  lord  of  Sheffield  and 
Attercliffe— the  "  inland  "  of  the  manor  of  Hallam,  and  of  the 
sixteen  berewicks  mentioned,  thou  gh  not  named,  in  Domesday. 
But  the  greatness  of  the  Danish  Earl  did  not  shield  him  from  the 
fury  of  the  Norman,  and  even  the  site  of  his  great  hall  is  a  matter 
of  speculation. 

The  real  scope  of  Mr.  Addy's  book  is  indicated  by  its  sub-title. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  significance  of  various  relics  of  a 
remote  past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  He  begins  wit  h 
a  cinerary  urn  found  at  Crookes.  The  knife  found  with  it 
reminds  him  of  the  description  of  a  Gaulish  banquet  written  by 
Posidonius  the  Stoic.  They  ate,  he  says,  "  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  lions,"  and  when  they  could  not  gnaw  the  flesh  off  the 
bones,  they  vised  little  bronze  knives,  which  were  carried  in  sepa- 
rate sheaths  by  the  side  of  the  dagger.  It  is  certainly  appro- 
priate that  a  prehistoric  "  thwittle "  should  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  relics  now  remaining  of  old  Sheffield.  Carl's  Wark  and 
Tarious  other  earthworks  and  stone  circles  are  mentioned.  Mr. 
Addy  thinks  these  latter  were  sometimes,  not  burial-places,  but 
doom-rings — -meeting-places  of  those  open-air  courts  in  which  our 
ancestors  exercised  judicature  or  received  judgment.  And  there 
are  other  evidences  of  the  assemblies  held  for  various  purposes  of 
local  law  and  government.  The  discovery  of  the  stone  coffin  of 
a  child  in  the  wall  of  the  oldest  portion  of  Treeton  Church 
suggests  some  speculations  as  to  the  former  custom  of  founda- 
tion sacrifice.  The  idea  that  the  immolation  of  a  living  creature 
is  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  great  building  is  one  very 
widely  spread.  That  for  this  purpose  the  human  being  was 
first  replaced  by  one  of  the  lower  animals,  and  then  by  some 
mere  symbol,  is  at  least  probable ;  but  it  is  somewhat  startling 
to  find  such  a  custom  associated  with  the  building  of  Christian 
churches  in  our  own  country.  The  belief  is  not  yet  extinct,  for 
when  the  Hooghly  Bridge  was  built  at  Calcutta,  the  mass  of  the 
natives  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  British  authorities  intended 
to  rest  each  pier  on  a  layer  of  children's  skulls.  There  are  various 
traces  of  mythology  to  be  found  in  place-names,  though  the  subject 
is  surrounded  by  pitfalls.  The  history  of  the  "  burgery  "  or  cor- 
poration of  Sheffield  is  interesting,  and  shows  some  curious 
survivals  of  that  Socialistic  spirit  more  fully  evidenced  by  the 
earlier  village  communities.  The  land  which  the  Sheffield  free- 
holders had  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  and  the 
priests  was  forfeited  under  Henry  VIII.  and  restored  by  Mary  on 
the  faith  of  a  claim  which  certainly  included  some  misrepresenta- 
tions. Thus,  property  in  Old  Change,  London,  left  for  buying  a 
cross,  and  that  the  donor  and  her  relations  might  be  "  the  better 
remembered  and  prayed  for,"  was  said  to  have  been  left  for  the 
renair  of  roads  and  bridges  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Addy 
speculates  as  to  various  street-names.  Campo  Lane  or  the 
Camperfield  Lane  he  translates  football-players'  lane,  but  the 
word  Campus — still  used  in  connexion  with  every  American 
college — suggests  a  wider  meaning.  The  street  now  called 
Haymarket  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bullstake. 

'A  Sheffield  gentleman  [says  Mr.  Addy]  once  told  me  that 
his  father  remembered  the  time  when  a  bull  was  tied  to  a 
stake  in  this  place,  and  baited  by  dogs,  the  owner  of  each  dog 
paying  a  small  sum  to  the  owner  of  the  bull.  He  further 
told  me  that  a  bull  was  baited  in  Sheffield,  in  order  that  the 
poor  people  might  knew  that  there  was  bull  beef  in  the  town, 
which  beef  was  disliked  on  account  of  its  toughness.' 

The  old  idea  was  that  the  flesh  of  an  unbaited  bull  was  not  fit 
for  food.  Strype,  in  detailing  "  the  assize  of  a  Bocher,"  includes 
in  it  "  that  he  sle  no  Bolne  flesh,  but  it  be  baited."  Mr.  Addy 
connects  the  Sheffield  "  bull  week  "  with  early  sacrificial  customs. 
A  number  of  Sheffield  place-names  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Addy  to 
a  Scandinavian  origin.  From  "  Jehu  Lane  "  Mr.  Addy  is  in- 
clined to  infer  the  existence  of  a  small  Jewish  community  in 
Sheffield  before  the  banishment,  for  which  he  wrongly  assigns 
the  date  of  1280 — ten  years  too  early.  The  Roman  roads  and 
other  remains  are  discussed,  and  the  finding  of  the  Stannington 
diploma  is  made,  together  with  sundry  confused  traditions,  to 
support  a  theory  of  the  existence  there  of  a  Roman  villa.  There 
is  need  and  use  for  all  these  speculations,  and  although  Mr. 
Addy's  deductions  may  not  all  be  confirmed,  it  is  well  to  have 
them  set  forth  as  a  basis  for  local  and  general  discussion. 

'  In  few  other  English  districts  [he  says]  has  the  hand  of 
man  so  changed  the  old  appearance  of  the  country.  On  the 
western  side  of  Hallamshire  lands  which  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  untilled  moors,  overspread  by  heather 
and  broom  and  tenanted  only  by  wandering  tinkers,  or  by 
mere  squatters,  are  now  covered  by  big  trees  and  exotic 
plants.  But  standing  on  the  high  ground  of  Crookes  and 
surveying  the  far-reaching  expanse  of  neat  stone  fences,  and 
the  trim  and  regular  fields  which  rise  one  above  another  cn 
the  southern  slope  of  Stannington,  you  would  say  that,  saving 
a  few  old  enclosures,  this  northern  side  of  Hallamshire  was  a 
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■waste  newly  cleared  of  its  heather  and  claystone  and  just 
brought  into  cultivation.    You  would  not  think  it  was  the 
place  which  the  Eoman  chose  for  his  villa  or  the  great  North- 
umbrian Earl  for  his  hall.' 
1  This  passage  carries  with  it  a  double  lesson  for  the  local  anti- 
quary ;  that  he  should  diligently  examine  the  relics  that  still 
i  remain,  and  investigate  the  evidences  supplied  by  documents  and 
place-names,  and  that  he  should  bring  into  play  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination  in  realizing  a  picture  of  the  past  at  once 
accurate  and  vivid. 

The  volume  is  handsome.    The  printing  and  illustrations  are 
excellent,  and  the  binding  sober  and  appropriate. 


FAMOUS  ADVENTURES  AND  PRISON  ESCAPES  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Famous  Adventures  and  Prison  Escapes  of  the  Civil  War.    Edited  by 
G.  W. Cable.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwm.  1894. 

""PRISON  escapes"  means,  judging  by  analogy  with  fire- 
i  -*-  escape,  some  mechanical  means  provided  for  enabling  such 
1  as  are  in  durance  to  escape.  This  is  not,  however,  a  treatise  for 
1  the  benefit  of  prisoners,  but  a  collection  of  stories,  some  of  which 

are  about  escapes  from  prison.    This  is  always  a  favourite  subject 

with  those  who  possess  a  healthy  taste  for  adventure,  and  they 
j  may  be  safely  recommended  to  take  up  the  volume.  Colonel 
jl  Rose's  Tunnel  at  Libby  Prison  and  the  Escape  of  General 
<  Breckenridge  are  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  feats  of  Jack 
a  Sheppard,  Trenck,  and  Casanova.  Of  course,  we  do  not  compare 
.'  the  persons,  but  only  the  acts.  We  have  seen  them  all,  we 
[  think,  before,  and  their  illustrations  also,  while  turning  over 
^'American  magazines  when  we  were  "  wearying  for  our  dinner " 
xor  at  some  other  idle  moment.  With  these  tales  of  escapes 
kare  mixed  adventurous  matter  of  other  kinds,  as,  for  example, 
Hsome  account  of  "  Mosby's  Eangers."  To  some  tastes  not  the 
I  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  will  be  the  "  War  Diary 
r.of  a  Union  Woman  in  the  South,"  which  is  edited — appa- 
rently rather  severely — by  Mr.  Cable.  The  names  are  for  ob- 
!  vious  reasons  suppressed  or  altered,  but  Mr.  Cable  answers  for 
jithe  authenticity  of  the  Diary.  It  gives  a  really  interesting 
^account  of  what  is  commonly  not  easy  to  find — the  background, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  war.  The  lady  who  wrote  the  Diary  was  long 
:  settled  in  the  South,  though  apparently  not  a  Southerner.  Her 
['sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Federal  side  in  the  quarrel, 
tbut  they  did  not  interfere  with  her  affection  for  her  friends.  The 
gentries  in  the  Diary  prove  how  unpleasant  could  be  the  position 
i  of  "  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret."    She  was  subjected  to  much 

scolding,  and  many  black  looks,  but  apparently  ill  usage  did  not 
} go  beyond  this  point.  Indeed,  when  she  was  to  be  married, 
Hat  very  short  notice,  and  nothing  was  ready,  the  feminine 
i  camaraderie  of  her  Southern  friends  overcame  their  dislike  for 
l,her  political  principles,  and  they  came  in  a  body  to  help  to 
!j3ew  her  trousseau.  In  one  unconsciously  amusing  passage  she 
{•describes  how  glad  she  was  when  her  husband  found  a  place 
fin  the  military  administration  at  Vicksburg,  though  she  had 
'lone  her  best  to  prevent  him  from  volunteering  into  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  which  he  was  much  pressed  to  do.  This  reminds 
j  is  of  the  Quaker  sailer  who  refused  to  fight  when  his  ship  was 
'attacked  by  a  privateer,  but  had  no  objection  to  serve  out  food 
>ind  cartridges  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  The  Diary  ends  with  the 
1'mrrender  of  Vicksburg,  which  enabled  the  writer  and  her 
j  ausband,  who  like  herself  was  a  Federalist,  to  join  their  own  side. 
uThe  writer  gives  a  vivid  and  unaffected  picture  of  the  miseries  of 
jiShe  siege.  She  also  gives  evidence  that  the  slaves  remained  very 
Quietly  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  houses  even  when  most  of 

:he  white  men  had  been  drafted  to  the  front — a  pretty  clear  proof 

;hat  they  were  not  ill  treated. 

1   — 

1 

HINTS  ON  DRIVING. 

'  Hints  on  Driving.    By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  RA.  London  :  George 
Bell  &  Sons. 

.THROUGH  nobody  is  likely  to  read  this  book  for  amusement, 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  accomplish  its  author's  benevolent 
purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  beginners  in  the  art  of  driving. 
Theory  and  practice  however  are  never  further  apart  than  on  a 
'  :oach-box  ;  moreover  if  a  man  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  under- 
stand and  master  from  these  pages  the  intricacies  of  looping, 
I  lointing,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  coaching  business,  most 
!  issuredly  would  he  pick  up  this  knowledge  and  save  himself 
^nucli  weariness  into  the  bargain  by  taking  a  few  lessons  from  a 
:  >rofessional.    For  to  this  complexion  must  he  come  at  last — let 


him  read  as  much  as  he  pleases — if  he  means  to  drive.  In  fact 
Captain  Knight  himself  says,  "  After  all,  there  is  no  way  of 
learning  to  drive  so  instructive  as  sitting  on  the  box-seat  beside 
a  first-class  coachman,  and  carefully  watching  the  movement  of 
his  hands,"  and  there  is  no  better  bit  of  advice  in  this  little 
volume,  whose  chief  fault — besides  dulness,  which  was  perhaps 
inevitable — is  that  it  is  either  too  elementary  or  not  elementary 
enough.  If  the  pupil  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  driving, 
it  is  presumable  that  he  is  also  ignorant  about  harness  and  the 
component  parts  of  coach  or  carriage,  so  it  is  no  use  talking 
to  him  of  hames  or  pads,  belly-bands,  breeching,  or  bearing- 
reins,  unless  you  at  the  same  time  teach  him  what  these  articles 
are.  A  groom  would  point  out  the  paraphernalia  of  the  harness- 
room  in  half  an  hour ;  a  primer  containing  the  necessary  in- 
formation would  fill  a  shelf  and  take  a  month  to  read ;  indeed, 
the  author  himself  will  profit  more  than  anybody  else  from  such 
a  text-book  as  this,  since  a  man  never  knows  anything  so 
thoroughly  as  that  the  science  of  which  he  has  put  upon  paper. 
It  is  to  be  wished  too  that  Captain  Knight  could  have  refrained 
from  the  publishing  of  certain  platitudes  which  the  merest  tiro 
must  know  by  heart — such,  for  instance,  as  "  There  is  a  key  to 
every  horse's  mouth  if  it  can  only  be  found  " — an  old  saw  which, 
though  specious,  is  not  exactly  true,  unless  the  dentist's  key  is 
the  implement  alluded  to,  for  many  horses  have  mouths  so  sore 
from  neglected  teeth  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  find  any  bit 
comfortable. 

Nevertheless  for  those  who  do  know  a  little,  there  are  some 
very  useful  hints  and  reminders  scattered  throughout  these  pogep. 
The  management  of  the  whip  is  most  usefully  described  and  f)welt 
upon,  especially  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  youthful  driver  inflicting  with  his  fishing-rod  too  much 
misery  on  his  unfortunate  passengers. 

Much  stress  is  also  laid  on  everything  that  can  minister  to 
horses'  comfort  in  the  performance  of  their  task,  which  at  best 
must  be  an  unpleasant  one  with  a  beginner  on  the  box  : — "  If 
possible  try  to  find  out  wrhat  a  horse  likes  and  dislikes,  so  as  to 
avoid  irritating  him,"  is  as  sound  a  maxim  as  any  in  stable-lore. 
And  who  will  doubt  that  "  the  horn  annoys  many  horses  ter- 
ribly" ?  No  one,  at  any  rate,  who  has  heard  the  trumpeting  that 
goes  on  in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  morning  and  evening. 

Again,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  constant  pulling  up  in  the  streets, 
than  which  nothing  wears  out  horses  quicker,  Captain  Knight 
gives  excellent  counsel.  Sitting  on  the  box-seat  of  a  'bus  he 
thinks  the  best  way  of  taking  an  object-lesson,  for  'busmen  are 
about  the  best  coachmen  in  the  world,  and  if  they  did  not  cul- 
tivate eye  so  as  to  judge  distance  and  pace,  their  horses,  with  the 
great  weight  they  have  to  stop  and  start,  would  last  no  time  at 
all.  We  would  suggest  that  as  a  study  of  the  worst  no  man 
can  do  better  than  go  about  London  in  hansoms  ;  not  one  cab- 
driver  in  thirty  has  nowadays  the  smallest  idea  where  there  is 
or  is  not  room,  and  their  driving  in  crowded  thoroughfares  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  swaggering  spurts,  followed  by  abject  sur- 
render and  jerking  halts. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Captain  Knight's  idea  of  con- 
verting an  ordinary  dog-cart  into  a  curricle  would  prove  in  the 
long  run  more  expensive  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  vehicle, 
considering  how  cheaply  second-hand  carriages  may  often  be 
picked  up,  the  best  plan  of  all  probably  being  not  to  drive  a 
curricle  with  four  horses  at  all.  The  frontispiece  to  his  book 
has  a  picture  of  such  equipage,  where,  though  the  driver  seems 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  have  but  little  control  over  the  wheelers, 
and  none  whatever  over  his  leaders,  yet  he  and  his  comrade,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  most  indifferent  photograph,  are 
calm  and  betray  no  signs  of  terror.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
horses  are  standing  stock  still  within  a  barrack  square,  or  some 
such  well-enclosed  space. 

The  author  is  eloquent  on  the  charms  of  tandem-driving  ;  but, 
as  he  does  not  say  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  leader  turns 
round  and  stares  the  driver  in  the  face,  and  as  this  incident  is 
one  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  with  the  beginner,  the  omis- 
sion is  sufficiently  grave  to  require  comment.  "  Tandem,"  says 
Captain  Knight,  "  is  admirably  adapted  for  ladies."  It  may  be 
so ;  yet  must  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  undeniable, 
though  indefinable,  vulgarity  about  this  particular  turn-out, 
accentuated  rather  than  softened  by  a  woman  on  the  driving 
seat. 

The  last  chapter,  which  deals  with  breaking  horses  to  harness, 
is  good  enough  in  its  way,  though  we  doubt  if  novices  have  often 
the  desire  to  break  anything  but  their  own  and  their  friends'  necks, 
or  having  it  would  adopt  any  but  "  the  Honourable  Crasher's  " 
system,  which  if  we  rightly  remember  consisted  in  letting  the 
horse  stand  in  the  stables  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  harness 
on  him,  and  afterwards  walking  him  in  the  same  gear  twice 
round  a  grass  field;  he  was  then  considered  ready  for  a  night 
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drive  with  a  companion  whose  education  has  commenced  and 
ended  at  the  same  time  as  his  own.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  method  on  the  score  of  simplicity. 

One  invaluable  piece  of  advice  is  given  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  book— always  to  lead  out  a  horse  or  hold  him  by  the 
nose-band,  by  a  halter,  or  indeed  by  almost  anything  but  the 
bit.  Captain  Knight  would  have  added  to  the  obligation  by 
informing  his  readers  where  to  find  a  groom  who  could  be 
persuaded  that  hanging  on  to  a  horse's  mouth  does  not,  above  all 
things,  soothe  and  comfort  him. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

The  Great  Pyramid.    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Charles  L-grange. 
With  a  Snort  Note  by  C.  Piazzi  Smyth.    London :  Burnet.  1894. 

TO  many  people  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  that  the  Pyramid 
theories  of  the  late  Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland  are  still 
in  existence.     Since  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  accomplished  his  epoch- 
making  survey,  now  some  fourteen  years  ago,  both  he  and  many 
other  investigators  have  been  at  work  in  Egypt ;  and  every  single 
fact,  whether  discovered  by  Dr.  Petrie,  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  by 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  by  the  members  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Eund,  or  any  other  explorer,  has  gone  to  prove  more  and  more 
clearly  the  absolute  futility  of  the  unsupported  speculations  on 
which  Dr.  Smyth's  grotesque  views  were  founded.    That  an  emi- 
nent Belgian  astronomer,  M.  Lagrange,  should  have  revived  them 
warns  us  that  we  are  all  fallible.  This  is  not  overstating  the  case. 
We  accidentally  opened  the  volume  at  page  233,  and  the  following 
caught  our  eye :— "  A  Numerical  Relation  between  Jacob's  Pillow, 
now  in  Westminster,  and  the  Great  Pyramid."  This  is  the  heading, 
and  the  writer  goes  on,  "showing  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  possess 
in  London  a  material  sign  of  their  Identity."  Why  does  M.  Lagrange 
neglect  London  Stone  ?    If  the  Coronation  Stone  has  a  history, 
why  not  the  stone  at  St.  Swithin's  Church  ?    London  Stone  can, 
it  seems,  be  traced  back  beyond  the  time  of  "  the  Anglo-Saxons." 
Jacob's  Pillow  only  came  in  with  Edward  I.    But  the  great 
drawback  to  reading  such  a  book  as  this  is  the  demoralizing 
effect  it  produces  on  the  mind.    Facts  are  rare  and  fancies  be 
come  facts.    M.  Lagrange  wishes  to  prove  something,  and  there 
upon  takes  it  as  proved.    The  wish  is  proof.    The  Pillow  of 
Westminster  is  duly  measured  in  pyramid  inches.    We  thought 
pyramid   inches  had  retired.     Their  greatest  peculiarity  was 
found  to  be  that  they  never  occurred  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
Lord   Grimthorpe  long  ago   disposed  of  such  theories  as  M 
Lagrange's  in  a  single  sentence.    In  A  Book  on  Building  he 
remarks,  "  The  idea  that  a  building  was  designed  to  perpetuate  a 
measure  which  it  exhibits  absolutely  nowhere,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  as  multiples  of  it  ...  .  savours  more  of  Zadkiel's 
Prophetic  Almanac  than  of  real  astronomy  or  mathematics." 

M.  Lagrange  in  another  delightful  Appendix  sets  out  to  find 
Eden.  The  chapter  is  headed  "  Eden,  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the 
Stone  of  Destiny  (Jacob's  Pillow,  Westminster),  the  Bounds  of 
History."    By  a  manipulation  wholly  arbitrary,  of  course,  of 
figures  chosen  or  invented  for  the  purpose,  M.  Lagrange  finds  "  the 
displacement  of  the  secular  meridian  in  t  years."    It  is  at  West- 
minster.   The  true  position  cannot  be  other  than  the  Stone  of 
Destiny,  "  a  mute  yet  speaking  witness,  brought  forth  and  placed 
there  long  ago,  to  be  reached  by  the  meridian  in  the  latter  days." 
If  this  sort  of  thing  was  meant  for  fooling,  it  would  not  be  very 
good  fooling.    Meant  for  sober  earnest  it  is  rather  sad.    But  we 
have  not  got  to  Eden.    Eden  is  420  16'  east  of  Greenwich,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.    Has  M.  Lagrange  ever 
heard  of  the  Thesaurus  Novus  of  Paludanus  ?    If  not,  it  may 
be  recommended  to  his  notice.    Paludanus,  according  to  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  states  positively  that  Alexander  the  Great  under- 
took his  eastern  expedition  in  order  to  find  the  earthly  Paradise. 
He  got  near  it— perhaps  to  41°  east  of  Greenwich— but  never 
into  it ;  and  one  day  in  a  remote  valley  his  soldiers  found  an  old 
man  who  said,  "  Go  and  tell  your  Ring  he  will  never  find  Eden. 
The  way  to  it  is  a  way  of  humility,  a  way  of  which  he  knows 
nothing."    It  may  be  objected  that  Paludanus  is  not  a  trust- 
worthy authority ;  but,  if  not,  what  about  a  gentleman  who 
would  have  us  believe,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  laws 
of  population  are  regulated  by  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  that  a  diagram 
of  the  pyramid  "  teaches  the  essential  truths  of  salvation  "  ;  that 
it  proves  the  Identity— with  a  big  I— of  England  with  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  certain  Anglo-Saxons  are  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  Judah  ?    This  last  point  is  gravely  men- 
tioned as  a  recent  discovery.    Surely  Paludanus  is  truth  itself  in 
comparison.    M.  Lagrange  finally  sums  up  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  measurements  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (is  it  impertinent  to 
ask  why  it  is  always  the  Great  Pyramid?  the  pyramid  of  Sakkarah 


s  far  older,  and  so  is  the  pyramid  of  Maydoom)  as  follows  : — 
The  period  of  Great  Britain  terminates  the  history  of  humanity 
begun  at  the  Deluge.  This  history  consists  of  a  succession  of- 
ten powers  or  chief  nations,  of  whom  the  first  nine  have  succes- 
sively fallen.  They  were  the  Noachians  (about  whose  time  the- 
Flood  occurred),  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Popes,  and  the  French.  The 
kind  of  reasoning  employed  is  not  very  easily  characterized,  as  it 
is  full  of  mathematical  and  algebraical  formulas  ;  but  here  is  a 
fair  specimen : — "  The  Great  St(p,  of  which  the  length  BX, 
where  the  horizontal  floor  of  the  English  period  begins,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  Hebrew  cubit  and  the  English  yard  (sub- 
divided into  these  two  units  by  point  E),  indicates  clearly  that 
this  period  concerns  both  Israel  and  England."  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  anything  more  arbitrary  or  absurd  ?  We  might  be  dis- 
posed to  describe  such  unfounded  theories  as  lunacy,  but  that  it 
is  a  delusion  so  widespread.  The  Anglo-Israelite  theory  is  a 
belief  with  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  As  to  the  cult 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  it  takes  M.  Lagrange  into  regions  of  reli- 
gious fervour  that  would  be  correctly  described  as  blasphemous 
but  for  the  evident  seriousness  and  good  faith  of  the  writer. 


RULING  CASES. 

Elding  Cases.  Bv  Robert  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge;  assisted  by  other  Members  of  the  Bar.  With  American 
Notes  by  Irving  Browne,  formerly  Editor  of  "  The  American  Reports  " 
and  "  The  Albany  Law  Journal.''  Vol.1.  Lmdon  :  Stevens  &  Sons, 
Limited.    Boston,  U.S.A.:  The  Boston  Book  Company.  1894. 

THE  editors  of  Ruling  Cases  entertain  the  ambitious  design  of 
stating  the  whole  of  the  law  of  England  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  decided  cases  under  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  alphabetically 
arranged  titles.  No  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  mysteries 
of  law-book  making  can  fail  to  wish  them  all  success;  and 
if  the  contemplated  series  may  be  correctly  judged  of  by  the 
first  volume,  the  wish  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  fulfilled. 
Smith's  Leading  Cases  is,  no  doubt,  the  model  with  which 
lawyers  will  compare  the  labours  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  a  very  good  model  too.  A  "  ruling  case  "  is 
copied,  generally  verbatim,  from  the  highest  obtainable  source  of 
authority,  and  has  appended  a  note  containing  a  brief  account 
of  the  previous  cases  which  it  has  affected  and  the  sub- 
sequent ones  which  are  derived  from  it.  So  far  the  modern 
arrangers,  as  they  seem  to  call  themselves,  follow  their  model, 
with  the  natural  difference  that,  as  their  work  is  new,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  is,  for  a  law  book,  very  old,  their  proportion  of  notes  to 
text  is  far  smaller  than  his.  In  other  respects,  however,  there 
are  essential  differences  between  the  two  books.  In  Smith's 
Leading  Cases  sixty-five  cases  are  reported,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  rest  of  the  Common  Law  of  the  country  is  attached 
to  them  as  notes.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  work  is  still  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  is  not  due  to  the  arrangement  of  its 
contents.  Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  bases  the  order  of 
his  work  on,  and  groups  his  ruling  cases  according  to,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  decision.  The  consequence  is  that  the  practitioner 
may  hope  to  find  the  cases  he  needs  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would 
in  a  book  which  professes  to  be  primarily  an  index,  such  as  Fisher's 
Digest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  result  of  this  scientific- 
arrangement  will  be  that  in  future  years  Mr.  Campbell,  and  ulti- 
mately his  successors  in  office,  will  be  able  to  reduce  and  add 
cases  from  and  to  the  rank  of  ruling  cases  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  work.  This  is  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  complete  series  is  to  consist  of 
some  twenty-five  volumes,  and  is  no  doubt  intended  to  form  a 
corpus  juris,  as  far  as  decided  cases  are  concerned,  in  a  smaller 
space  than  that  occupied  even  by  Revised  Reports. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  Mr.  Campbell's  duties  i9 ; 
obviously  the  selection  of  titles  under  which  to  arrange  his  cases, 
and  the  reader  will  notice  with  some  surprise  that  there  are  in 
the  present  volume  only  ten  titles,  divided  occasionally  into 
different  sections,  and  ranging  from  "  Abandonment "  to  "  Action. 
This  seems,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  indicate  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  titles  will  comprise  the  whole  of  the  law  ;  it  may  be 
that  titles  will  be  more  numerous  in  other  volumes,  or  it  may  be 
that  such  a  book  as  Fisher's  Digest  contains  fewer  titles  than 
a  cursory  inspection  would  lead  one  to  suppose;  but  no  doubt 
Mr.  Campbell  aims  at  having  as  few  titles  as  possible.  As  far  as 
he  has  gone  at  present,  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  that  any 
titles  are  omitted,  though,  rather  to  our  regret,  he  seems  to  avoid, 
titles  consisting  of  cross-references,  which  may  be  unscientific, 
but  are  certainly  convenient.  The  title  on  "  Action  "  is  a  good 
example  of  the  method  adopted  for  subdividing  a  subject.  It 
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contains  six  sections  and  nineteen  ruling  cases,  occupying  308 
pages.    The  sections  are  admirably  conceived,  and  the  contents 
of  the  second   especially,  headed  "  For  Cause   affecting  the 
Public,"  must  have  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  they 
were  marshalled  into  their  proper  order.    The  arrangement  of 
different  cases  under  their  respective  titles  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  will  naturally  be  more  difference  of  opinion.    No  judgment 
on  the  point  which  is  not  founded  on  actual  experience  is  of 
much  real  value.    But  the  case  of  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Lyonnais  can 
hardiy  be  in  its  right  place  under  the  title  "Accident";  the 
•greater  part  of  the  judgment  deals  with  the  effect  of  foreign  law 
on  a  contract  made  abroad,  one  paragraph  only  being  relevant 
to  the  avoidance  of  a  contract  by  the  occurrence  of  an  accident. 
A  cross-reference  or  an  excerpt  would  have  been  more  useful 
than  the  complete  report,  which  occupies   some  eight  pages. 
Lumley  v.  Gye  and  Chasemore  v.  Richards  come  under  "  Action," 
which  will  cause  a  blank  or  a  repetition   in   "  Master  and 
Servant "  and  "  Water,"  which  we  presume  are  two  forthcoming 
titles.    The  difficulty  of  cross-references,  however,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  work  calculated  to  be 
published  in  twenty-five  volumes  and  some  six  years.    We  had 
always  imagined  that  the  subject  matter  of  Crosby  v.  Long  and 
its  appurtenances  was  more  mysterious  than  Mr.  Campbell  makes 
it  out  to  be,  and  his  account  of  it  does  not  convince  us  that  we 
were  wrong.    Anderson  v.  Hamlin,  25  Q.B.D.  221,  is  a  small 
case,  but  important  for  its  size ;  and  we  hope  that  in  his  next 
edition  Mr.  Campbell  may  find  room  for  it  somewhere  about 
p.  682.    "We  have  discovered  only  one  misprint — it  occurs  in  the 
last  sentence  on  p.  256,  and  is  trifling  in  the  extreme. 

Taking  the  book  as  the  first  of  a  series,  the  general  scheme 
appears  to  be  excellent,  and  its  execution  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  everybody  concerned.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  con- 
stitute, for  the  present,  the  high-water  mark  of  the  science  of 
fcook-making.  The  arrangement  of  the  titles  is  empirical ;  but 
the  greatest  skill  and  judgment  were  needed  for  — and  have, 
fortunately,  been  shown  in — the  work  inside  the  titles.  Mr. 
Campbell  cites  Comyn's  Digest  and  Saunders's  Reports  as  his 
examples ;  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  third ;  but  circum- 
stances have  altered  sufficiently  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  of  these  standard  works  to  enable  us  to  say  without  offence 
that  the  modern  need  of  scientifically  arranged  depositories  of 
the  law  has  produced  both  the  author  and  the  publisher.  A 
modern  practising  barrister  will  consult  Comyns  in  the  last  re- 
sort ;  if  he  fails  there  he  will,  if  he  can,  depute  a  pupil  to  search 
Williams's  Saunders.  Euling  cases  will  certainly  not  want  much 
searching.  The  authority  will  probably  be  there,  but  it  may  not 
be;  in  either  case,  a  very  few  minutes  will  put  an  end  to  the 
doubt.  We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Campbell  as  the  person  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  work ;  but  Mr.  Irving  Browne  is  associated 
with  him  on  the  title-page,  as  being  responsible  for  the 
American  notes  appended  to  each  case.  They  seem  careful, 
and  are  no  doubt  as  correct  as  the  English  notes.  They 
may  do  something  to  dispel  the  prejudice  undoubtedly  felt 
by  English  lawyers  against  American  authorities.  From  motives 
partly  of  mere  laziness,  and  partly  of  a  more  creditable  kind,  we 
xather  hope  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  we  gather  that  they  are  in- 
serted largely  for  the  benefit  of  Transatlantic  readers.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  binding,  paper,  and  printing  of 
Vol.  I.  They  are  all  admirable,  and  all  produced  at  Cambridge, 
U.S.A. 


THE  POINT  OF  HONOUR. 

IjO.  science  du  point  oVhonneur,  commentaire  raisonne  sur  r offense,  le  duel, 
ses  usages  et  sa  legislation  en  Europe,  Sec,  avec  pieces  justifcatives.  Par 
A.  Croabbon,  avocat.  i&re  partie.  "  Paris :  Librairies-imprimeries 
re'unies.  1894. 

niHE  unwritten  law  of  the  Point  of  Honour  is  a  subject 
which  for  several  generations  already  has  ceased  to  offer 
any  practical  interest  to  Englishmen.  Yet  it  is  one  of  which  it 
were  futile  to  dismiss  the  consideration  as  uninteresting  merely 
because  the  duel,  as  an  honourable  obligation,  is  no  longer  with 
us.  Every  man  who,  on  the  Continent,  aspires  to  being  con- 
sidered as  a  gentleman— in  the  particular  sense  of  that  un- 
translatable word  which  corresponds  to  galant  homme— must 
told  himself  ready  to  fight  duels,  and  in  so  doing  looks  upon  the 
ultimate  arbitrament  of  arms  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  did 
our  own  grandsires — namely,  as  an  obligation  the  virtue  of  which 
is  not  to  be  discussed. 

We  are  now  fortunate  enough  to  have  succeeded  in  clearing 
our  social  life  of  an  institution  very  uncertain  in  its  working,  an 
institution  which,  to  counterbalance  the  theoretical  good  it  may  on 
Tare  occasions  be  able  to  achieve,  shows  throughout  its  whole  history 
an  appalling  potentiality  for  mischief.    But  we  must  remember 


that  it  was  only  by  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  law  in 
this  country,  at  a,  period  not  yet  so  far  distant  from  us,  and  at 
the  cost  of  hardship  to  many  honourable  men  who  found  them 
selves  ground  in  the  conflict  between  the  law  of  "  honour  "  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  we  managed  to  extirpate  the  "  ulcerous 
growth  "  in  our  own  social  institutions. 

And,  even  under  our  modern  social  conditions,  the  case  cannot 
but  occur  and  recur  in  which  a  man  of  spirit  must  bitterly 
regret,  at  the  moment,  that  all  possibility  of  openly  staking  his 
body  for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs  has  been  taken  from  him. 
And  thus  many  Englishmen  look  upon  foreign  prejudices  in 
favour  of  duelling,  if  not  with  sympathetic,  at  least  with  indul- 
gent, eyes. 

The  literature  of  duelling,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever 
dipped  into  the  subject,  is  enormous.  If  any  particular  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  utter  artificiality  of  the  duel  as  a  social 
phenomenon  (in  contradistinction  to  merely  impulsive  fighting 
which  will  always  remain  essentially  human),  it  would  be  the 
existence  of  the  hundreds  of  pseudo-philosophical  treatises  on  the 
"  Point  of  Honour  "  which  have  been  lucubrated,  in  almost  every 
European  tongue,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day.  A  small  percentage  of  these  are  devoted,  it  is  true,  to  the 
exposition  of  the  fallacy  and  the  wickedness  of  the  traditional 
theory  that,  among  men  of  honour,  a  pair  of  swords  or  a  case  of 
pistols  are  the  only  acceptable  arbiters  in  the  settlement  of 
private  wrongs.  But  the  immense  majority  of  writers  on  the 
question  of  "  Honour "  has  always  consisted  of  men  of  the 
sword  or  experts  with  saw-handle  and  hair-trigger,  who  dealt 
with  their  subject  in  the  spirit  of  strong  partisanship. 

M.  Croabbon  has  struck  a  comparatively  novel  line  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  his  treatise,  La  science  du  point  d'honneur.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  work.  M.  Croabbon  is  first  and  above  all  things 
a  lawyer,  and  whilst  recognizing  and  clearly  defining  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  actual  law  of  the  land  and  the  alleged  human 
right  of  "privately  avenging  a  certain  class  of  private  wrong  for 
which  no  legal  redress  is  adequate,"  he  devotes  his  professional 
discernment  to  the  analysis  of  every  imaginable  cause  and  of 
every  point  which  bears  on  the  question  of  regularity  and  fairness 
in  illegal  encounters. 

This  analysis,  in  so  far  as  broad  principles  are  concerned,  is 
conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  French  opinion.  The  book  be- 
ing chiefly  addressed  to  French  readers,  this  is  but  natural.  But 
the  system  of  investigation  is  applicable  to  the  legislation  of 
every  country  that  tolerates  duelling  in  any  form.  For  nowhere 
in  Europe  is  the  duel  legally  recognized  as  an  intrinsic  right, 
technically  supported  by  public  opinion  in  different  degrees.  In 
France,  even  if  it  is,  duelling  is  an  indictable  offence,  but  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  delinquent  is  liable  to  be  modified 
to  the  utmost  extent  by  attendant  circumstances. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  under  given  circumstances  duelling 
is  inevitable,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tolerated,  the  existence  of  a 
complete,  succinct,  and  authoritative  book  of  reference  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  desideratum. 

The  task  of  compiling  such  a  book — enormous,  if  one  comes  to 
examine  its  multiple  character — has  been  undertaken  by  M. 
Croabbon  with  a  full  understanding  of  its  difficulty,  and,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  carried,  with  unqualified  success.  The  author 
proposes  to  extend  his  investigation  concerning  the  duel,  its  rules, 
and  the  responsibilities — penal,  pecuniary,  and  religious — it 
entails,  to  all  civilized  countries.  Such  a  vast  encyclopaedia  of  the 
Science  of  Honour  would,  we  imagine,  hardly  interest  the  prac- 
tical duellist ;  but  the  author's  ultimate  aim  is  philosophical. 
It  is  his  intention  to  compare  the  unwritten  laws  of  duelling 
and  the  actual  legislation  bearing  on  the  same  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  "  to  draw  therefrom  some  rational  conclusion,  and 
mayhap  find  in  this  conclusion  the  embryo  of  some  kind  of 
international  legislation  on  the  Point  of  Honour." 

The  first  volume,  however,  is  complete  in  itself.  The  headings 
of  the  five  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  scope. 

The  first  treats  of  offences  (in  the  honourable  sense)  and  of 
duelling  customs.  On  this  subject,  says  the  writer,  "  A  uniform 
method,  based  upon  the  substitution  of  written  custom  (as  repre- 
sented by  Chateauvillard  and  his  collaborators)  for  oral  traditions 
and  individual  consultations,  has  served  us  as  guide,  and  gives  a 
special  authority  to  our  work."  The  exposition  of  this  method 
fills  no  less  than  fifty-seven  chapters. 

The  second  part  deals  with  "  the  Penal  responsibilities "  of 
principals  and  seconds  ;  and  the  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to  the 
exploration  are  intended  to  enable  the  intending  duellists  to 
"  combine  the  means  of  attenuating  the  legal  punishment  which 
menaces  them." 

The  third,  under  the  rubric  of  Civil  responsibility,  explains  in 
five  chapters  the  penalties  affecting  the  purses  of  the  same  persons ; 
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and  the  fourth  considers  the  religious  prohibition  pronounced  by 
the  Catholic  and  reformed  Churches.  In  the  fifth  is  examined  the 
nature  of  the  duel  out  of  France,  from  the  double  point  of  view 
of  its  customs  and  its  repression. 

Under  the  title  of  pieces  justificatives,  M.  Croabbon  has  collected 
what  might  be  termed  the  anecdotic  portion  of  his  work.  It 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  modern  instances  gathered  from 
the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  the  Annuaire  du  Duel,  and  pi-oces- 
verbaux  published  in  daily  papers ;  these,  however,  are  not  con- 
sidered (and  the  writer  is  especially  anxious  that  this  should  be 
understood)  from  any  dramatic  or  picturesque  point  of  view,  but 
merely  as  typical  examples,  affording  each  a  special  opportunity 
for  illustrative  comments. 

As  a  result  of  such  exhaustive  research  in  the  working  of  the 
duel  and  its  various  phases,  it  is  rather  curious  to  note  a  very 
definite  sympathy  on  the  writer's  part  for  the  modern  English 
view  of  the  question.  For  it  is  certainly  with  very  definite 
approval  that,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Rules  of  Duelling  in  Eng- 
land," M.  Croabbon  expatiates  on  the  great  repressive  influence 
of  public  trials  and  pecuniary  compensation,  as  compared  with 
that  of  personal  redress. 

Nothing  but  praise  can  be  meted  to  the  admirably  methodical 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  plan  and  to  his 
singular  precision  of  style. 


COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

Cock  L.ane  and  Common  Sense.  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  and  New  York  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

TV/TR.  ANDREW  LANG'S  ghost-book  is,  like  almost  all  his 
work,  brilliant  in  writing  and  discrimination,  and,  like 
some  of  his  work,  has  curious  lapses ;  by  which  we  infer  by  no 
means  the  old  allusion  to  rocket  and  stick,  but  rather  that  the 
set  pieces  and  cascades  have  not  been  arranged  with  sufficient 
expertness.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Lang 
did  not  consult  experts  on  questions  as  to  which  only  experts,  not 
always  even  experts,  can  give  an  opinion  worth  listening  to.  To 
state  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta  puzzled 
all  the  experts  in  London  for  a  long  time  with  more  than  one 
of  his  tricks,  given  under  stage  conditions — that  is  one  thing ; 
another  thing  is  that  men  of  science,  learning,  letters,  and  all  the 
rest,  are  notoriously  ignorant  of  a  very  simple  fact.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  does  not  leave  out  the 
important  fact  of  what  he  has  seen ;  and  he  leaves  it  out  in 
perfect  good  faith.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  who  has  seen  a 
conjuring  trick  does  not  leave  out  the  important  fact  of  what  he 
ha9  seen ;  and  he  leaves  it  out  in  perfect  good  faith. 

Thus,  Mr.  Lang,  in  discussing  the  feat  of  suspension  in  the 
air,  seems  to  side  partly  with  the  mystics.  The  secret  of  the 
trick  is  very  well  known,  and  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
India  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Lang's  contention,  as  we  understand  it  from  other  writings 
of  his,  as  well  as  from  this  particular  one,  appears  to  be,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  no  trickery  has  been  discovered.  Very 
well ;  in  the  report  of  those  cases  there  is  some  piece  of  evidence 
missing,  and  "  there's  an  end  on't."  For  the  rest,  let  all  folk  who 
love  stories  admirably  told,  and  lore  admirably  expressed,  read  Mr. 
Lang's  book  for  themselves.    It  is  a  capital  piece  of  work. 


THE  MOTHS  OF  INDIA. 

The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Surmah.  Edited  by 
W.  T.  Blandford.  Moths.  Vol.  II.  By  G.  F.  Hampson.  London: 
Tav lor  &  Francis.  (Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council.) 

IT  will  evidently  be  an  extremely  long  story  to  tell  of  the  moths 
of  India;  already  one  volume  has  appeared,  and  the  second, 
which  we  notice  here,  contains  609  pages.  The  author  speaks  of 
a  third  volume  which  is  to  be  published  shortly,  and  more  vaguely 
of  the  remainder  of  this  work.  Upon  one  matter,  at  least,  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated ;  he  is  so  reasonably  prompt  in  the  production 
of  his  volumes  that  an  appendix,  due  to  any  possible  rectification 
of  frontier,  is  not  probable.  We  have  already  remarked  upon 
volume  one  of  this  excellent  faunistic  list,  and  need  not  there- 
fore recur  to  its  more;  general  features,  except  to  say  that  the 
highly  commendable  standard  of  the  author's  and  the  printer's 
work  is  evenly  maintained.  Tin;  moths  of  India  seem  to  have 
been  more  unfortunate  than  those  of  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  their  names  ;  such  barbarous  terms  as  "  Barasa," 
"  Churia,"  and  "  Blenina  "  freely  occur ;  it  is  true  that  they  are 
less  offensive  in  length,  and  per'  aps  easier  to  pronounce,  than 
"  Chryeorabdia  "  or  "  JMimeuseniia,"  but  in  the  naming  of  animals 


the  classics  ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  multitude  of 
species  is,  however,  now  so  inordinate  that  possibly  there  is  a 
commencing  exhaustion  of  the  combinations  and  permutations  of 
classical  words.  It  is  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Hampson,  as  an 
Oxford  man  should,  is  careful  to  restrict  himself  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  when  he  is  compelled  to  give  a  new  name. 
This  compulsion  has  frequently  occurred  in  the  production  of  the 
volume ;  we  note  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  moths  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hampson  either  here  or  elsewhere.  This 
renders  him  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  the  book,  which 
is  on  that  account  freed  from  any  suspicion  of  being  a  com- 
pilation. 

This  second  volume  deals  with  the  three  important  families  of  the 
Arctiidre,  Agaristidse,  and  Noctuidas.  Included  in  these  families  are 
1,544  species  found  in  the  regions  whose  fauna  is  set  forth.  The 
enormous  numbers  of  insects  renders  their  study  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  vast  multitude  of  facts  is  almost  impossible  to  grapple 
with,  and,  in  consequence,  most  of  the  work  done  in  entomology 
is  little  more  than  the  description  of  new  forms.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  is  the  wisest  course  for  the  present ;  it  is  evidently 
premature  to  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  putting  things  together. 
Indeed,  we  think  that  Mr.  Hampson  is  a  little  rash  in  this 
volume — as  we  thought  in  reviewing  the  first — when  he  indicates 
the  inter-relationship  of  some  of  the  groups.  It  would  have  been 
better,  also,  to  have  given  rather  more  space  to  detailing  the 
reasons  for  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  A  dozen  extra  pages 
would  not  have  unduly  distended  the  volume. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  three  families  which  Mr.  Hampson 
treats  of  are  the  Agaristidse.  These  moths  do  not  conform  to  the 
popular  idea  of  a  moth  in  that  they  are  day  fliers,  and  are  more- 
i  over  brightly  coloured.  A  further  point  of  resemblance  to 
j  butterflies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  antennae  swell 
slightly  towards  the  tip,  the  butterflies  being,  of  course,  all  dis- 
tinguished by  the  swollen  extremity  of  these  organs.  These 
moths  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  World,  and  chiefly  to  that 
part  of  the  Old  World  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  often  happens  that  a  race  of  animals  living  in  one  part  of 
the  world  has  its  almost  exact  counterpart  in  a  distant  region  of 
the  world  which  nevertheless  enjoys  a  similar  climate  and 
physical  conditions  generally.  These  Agaristidas  afford  an  excel- 
lent example.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  are, 
in  climate  and  scenery,  not  unlike  the  parts  of  the  Old  World 
where  Agaristidte  are  met  with,  there  exists  another  family — 
the  Castniidffi — also  brilliantly  coloured  and  day  fliers.  One  is 
disposed  to  see  in  this  the  effect  of  similar  conditions  of  life. 
Mr.  Hampson,  however,  does  not  deal  with  this  or  any  kindred 
questions.  He  confines  himself  to  full  definitions  of  species  and 
genera.  From  such  careful  accumulations  of  fact  the  solution  of 
many  problems  will  undoubtedly  proceed. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  et  la  poesie  politique.    Par  L.  Dorison.    Paris  :  Perrin, 

Seconds  essais  sur  Balzac.    Par  Paul  Flat.    Paris:  Plon. 

Les  lundis  d'un  chercheur.    Par  le  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul. 

Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Les  moriicoles.    Par  Leon  A.  Daudet.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
En  pique-nique  1894.    Paris  :  Armand  Colin. 

Le  million  du  Pire  Raclot.    Par  Emile  Richebourg.    London  :  Arnold. 

WE  suppose  that  the  first  three  volumes  on  our  list  would  be 
written  down  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obliga- 
tion, as  books  of  literary  criticism,  But  we  must  own  that, 
though  the  kind  of  the  first  two  may  be  a  higher  kind  than  that 
of  the  third,  the  execution  and  individual  value  of  the  third 
seem  to  us  to  rank  it  infinitely  above  the  others.  What 
M.  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  is  all  students  of  modern 
French  literature  ought  to  know.  He  is  the  most  untiring, 
the  most  successful,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  most  unpre- 
tentious of  bibliographers.  His  merits  are  as  great  as  those  of 
le  doux  Asselineau,  and  his  means  are  apparently  much  greater. 
If  you  want  to  know  when  anything  that  the  great  men  of  the 
middle  of  this  century  wrote  first  appeared,  you  go  to  M.  de 
Lovenjoul,  and  he  tells  you,  and,  as  appears  from  hundreds  of 
books,  makes  you  welcome  to  publish  it.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  they  meant  (or  said  they  meant)  to  publish,  and  did  not, 
he  is  equally  your  man.  We  do  not  in  all  respects  share  his 
tastes — we  rank,  we  confess,  the  book  a  good  deal  above  informa- 
tion about  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  the  book.  But  sometimes 
information  of  the  kind  is  really  important,  and  rather  oftener 
it  is  really  interesting.  If  it  is  to  be  secured,  it  must  be  by  some 
one  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  many  things  which 
are  not  intrinsically,  or  from  the  strictly  literary  view,  interest- 
ing at  all.    And  when  the  hunters,  instead  of  being,  as  they  too 
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commonly  are,  jealous  of  their  discoveries,  inordinately  apprecia- 
tive of  their  own  mission,  and  so  forth,  are  so  courteous  and  so 
communicative  as  M.  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  then  literary 
history  may  congratulate  herself  upon  them. 

M.  Dorison  and  M.  Flat,  on  the  other  hand,  aim  higher — 
they  essay  to  provide  the  full  festhetic-dogmatic  criticism,  and 
not  merely  the  examination  of  the  document.    But  they  seem  to 
us  to  have  fallen  into  two  modern  errors — to  have  forgotten  that 
criticism  should  be  in  comparison  brief,  summary,  resserre,  and  to 
have  forgotten  also  that  every  shot  of  its  battery  should  tell,  that 
it  should  not  shoot   "  at  rovers,"  should  not   indulge  itself 
in  unlimited  divagation  and  dawdling.     These  errors  are  very 
rife  both  in  France  and  England  just  now.     A  man  with  us 
writes  a  volume  where  his  father  would  have  written  a  Quarterly 
essay  of  forty  pages.    M.  Dorison  gives  his  French  readers  a 
whole  book,  some  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "  political  poems  "  of  Yigny — that  is  to  say, 
almost  entirely  on  those  Posthumous  Verses  which,  even  with 
>  "Paris  "added,  fill  notquite  I20tinypages  in  the  Petite bibliotheque 
Oharpentier.    This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  done  by  large  print  and 
,  lines  leaded,  so  that  there  are  barely  twenty  of  them  to  the 
page.    But  it  is  still  more  done  by  indulgence  in  the  endless 
dissertation,  the  woolly  gabble  about  Symbolism  and  Socialism, 
and  any  number  of  the  other  isms  which  are  the  idols  to  which 
our  present-day  Ephraim  is  joined.    Vigny  was  really  a  great 
:  poet,  and  among  this  later  work  the  great  address  of  Nature 
(though,   to  a  certain  extent  imitated  from,  or  at  least  in- 
"*  spired  by,  Lucretius)  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  majestic 
efforts  of  modern  pessimist  poetry.    But  the  main  thought  in  it 
1  is  as  thin  and  as  old  as  the  hair  of  an  octogenarian,  and  there  is 
no  other  thought  worth  mentioning  to  be  found  in  it  or  its  neigh- 
t  hours.    Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  admits  to  be  not 
-  only  a  great  subject,  but  a  large  one.    Still,  M.  Flat's  volume  is, 
}  it  will  be  observed,  bis  second  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  may 
■  further  be  observed  that  it  is  not  made  up  in  the  legitimate  way 
I  by  successive  single  studies  on  separate  works,  but  is  all  taken 
'  up  with  the   same  sort  of  "  gabble  "  (we  must  disclaim  any 
f  offensive  or  disobliging  intention,  but  we  know  no  other  word) 
i  about  Balzac's  mysticism,  Balzac's  anti-individualism,  Balzac's 
•thisism  and  thatism  and  anytliingism.    It  must  also  be  said  that 
1 M.  Flat  suffers  from  that  very  worst  disease  of  the  critic — the 
i  inability  to  like  things  that  are  different.    Dumas,  he  says, 
for  instance,  and  says  it  in  different  places,  used  to  be  put  on  a 
i  level  with  Balzac,  but  he  is  "  aujourd'hui  bien  oublie."    Now,  in 
the  first  place,  that  is  not  true,  as  any  French  bookseller  would 
I  have  told  M.  Flat ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true,  it 
i  would  only  prove  that  those  who  have  forgotten  Dumas  are  fools. 
-Is  it  quite  hopeless  that  criticism  may  one  day  come  to  admit 
I  that   it   is   possible  to  like  claret  without    utterly  damning 
J  burgundy  ? 

With  M.  Leon  Daudet's  motto.  "Science  sans  conscience  est  la 
'jruine  de  1'ilme"  we  sympathize  thoroughly,  and  we  could  dismiss 
as  an  amiable  tribute  to  an  old  family  friend  his  rather  surprising 
jldedication  to  M.  de  Goncourt,  as  "  le  glorieux  patron  des  lettres 
I  fraucaises."  Or  was  glorieux  used  in  the  sense  of  Destouches? 
lAIso  there  is,  we  believe,  much  to  be  said  for  his  ferocious  satire 

i  in  Les  morticoles  on  certain  exaggerations  and  abuses  of  medical 
hcience  and  practice.  But  the  book  is  out  of  scale.  Three 
C  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  very  well  packed  pages  (each 

:ontaining  about  three  times  as  much  matter  as  M.  Dorison's, 
just  noted),  is  far  too  much  for  a  satire  on  hospital  practice, 

pouched  in  a  form  which  strongly  suggests  a  livre  a  clef,  and 
presenting,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  monotonous  picture  of  suffer- 

1  :ng,  cruelty,  and  every  form  of  disgust.    Passages  are  distinctly 

feood,  and  show  that  the  son  has  inherited  his  father's  talent,  but 

rwe  cannot  approve  the  whole. 

[    We  have  also,  we  think,  seen  better  "  pic-nic  "  volumes  from 
ike  Societe  des  gens  de  lettres  than  that  for  1894,  though  it 
ncludes  work  from  MM.  Zola,  Theuriet,  Jules  Simon,  Aur61ien 
Scholl,  and  Jean  Aicard,  besides  several  "youngsters"  of  dis- 
tinction.   There  are  certainly  good  things  in  it.    M.  Simon's 
if  iccount  of  Kenan's  confession  that  he  ought  to — nay,  that  he 
'  ;ertainly  would — go  to  purgatory  is  good,  and  we  quite  agree 
with  the  defunct.    It  is  lucky  for  him  that  there  are  so  many 
i  Breton  saints,  or  he  might  go  less  far  (Dantesquely  speaking) 
I'ind  fare  worse.    M.  Montagne's  account  of  "  Le  premier  chat  de 

ii  Paul  de  Kock  "  is  also  good.    But  some  (by  no  means  all)  of  the 
others  do  not  seem  to  us  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

M.  Boielle  has  edited,  for  Mr.  Arnold,  Richebourg's  Million  du 
Pere  Raclot,  The  book  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  school 
(  •eading,  and  we  are  extremely  glad  to  see  that,  in  his  notes, 
I  tf.  Boielle  has  set  himself  the  task  of  aiding  the  study  of  the 
dictionary,  and  not  that  of  superseding  it. 

\   

i 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

BASED  on  official  records,  though  without  claiming  to  possess 
any  official  authority,  is  Mr.  Horace  Bell's  useful  volume  on 
the  history  of  railway  enterprise  in  India — Railway  Policy  in 
India  (Eivington,  Percival,  &  Co.) — in  which,  while  dealing 
both  with  questions  of  policy  as  affecting  the  State  railways  of 
India  and  with  Indian  railways,  from  the  engineer's  standpoint, 
Mr.  Bell  abstains  from  all  criticism  of  Government  policy.  Un- 
authoritative though  it  be,  in  the  special  sense  disclaimed  by  the 
writer,  the  book  is  not  the  less  a  work  of  authority  and  value, 
since  Mr.  Bell,  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Indian  Government 
lines,  is  able  to  utilize  the  results  and  experiences  of  the  past,  as 
set  forth  in  official  documents.  As  a  history  of  the  subject  his 
hook  will  be  found,  we  do  not  doubt,  interesting  reading  by 
others  than  engineers.  Historically  viewed,  railway  enterprise 
in  India  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  railway  enterprise  in 
England.  As  early  as  1843,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
"  railway  mania,"  there  were  projects  of  Indian  lines  put  forth 
by  a  Company  headed  by  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson.  As  in 
England,  the  railway  promoter  was  held  in  favour,  even  with 
the  "  Honourable  Board "  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  spite  of  the 
exciting  conditions  of  political  affairs  in  India.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  lack  of  proposals  for  railway  construction.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were,  of  course,  plenty  of  Jeremiahs  prophesying  woe 
and  failure.  The  most  amusingly  varied  objections  were  urged, 
even  by  men  of  ability,  based  upon  what  Mr.  Bell  calls  "  the 
crudest  conceptions,"  though  at  the  time  the  absurdity  of 
the  objectors  was  not  easily  to  be  demonstrated.  There  was, 
it  need  not  be  said,  something  of  a  battle  of  the  gauges, 
though  it  raged  not  as  it  did  in  England.  The  history  of 
this  matter  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  Mr. 
Bell's  volume.  But  with  these  features  in  common  with  the 
contemporary  development  of  railways  in  England,  promoters  of 
railways  in  India  worked  in  conditions  widely  divergent  from 
those  at  home.  It  was  assumed  from  the  first  by  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  their  despatch  to  the  Governor- 
General,  in  response  to  the  formal  proposals  of  the  first  India 
Railway  Company,  that  railways  in  India  must  deal  mainly  with 
goods  traffic.  It  was  supposed  that  there  could  be  little  passenger 
traffic,  when  this  proposed  line  from  Calcutta  towards  Allahabad 
was  suggested  in  1845.  Mr.  Bell  may  well  describe  this  assump- 
tion as  "  singular,"  as  the  line  promoted  was  to  run  140  miles 
through  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the 
world.  The  contest  as  to  the  exact  terms  of  State  guarantee  and 
control  was  prolonged,  and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  a  large 
scheme  of  railways  was  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  Lord  Dalhousie's 
scheme  of  railways  was  being  actively  carried  out.  Up  till  the 
year  1869  the  "construction  and  working  of  Indian  railways  was 
left  entirely  to  companies  under  some  form  of  guarantee."  This 
period  represents  the  first  of  the  three  "  phases  "  of  Railway 
Policy  in  India,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  treats.  From  1870  to  1880 
nearly  all  new  lines  were  made  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Government  and  with  State  funds.  A  third  phase  wa3  then 
entered  upon,  and  has  continued  until  now,  when  the  operations 
of  the  State  and  of  assisted  Companies  have  gone  on  together. 
It  was  under  the  second,  or  State-made  railway  policy,  that  the 
"  metre "  gauge  was  introduced,  the  total  mileage  of  which  is 
now  (1892)  only  a  trifle  under  3,000  miles  less  than  that  of  the 
old  "  standard  "  gauge  of  five  feet  and  a  half.  In  an  appendix 
Mr.  Bell  gives  full  particulars  of  Government  "  dimensions  "  to  be 
observed  on  Indian  railways,  with  illustrative  diagrams. 

The  accomplished  lady  whose  life  and  writings  are  worthily 
commemorated  in  Memoirs  of  Anne  C.  L.  Botta  (New  York  ; 
Selwin,  Tait,  &  Sons;  London:  Isbister  &  Co.),  a  comely  volume 
from  the  De  Vinne  Press,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure 
in  American  literary  and  artistic  circles.  Under  her  maiden  name, 
Anne  Lynch,  most  of  Mrs.  Botta's  writings  were  published,  and 
both  as  an  author  and  through  her  personal  example  and  character 
she  exercised  considerable  influence.  It  may  be  said  that  all 
were  her  friends  who  had  once  experienced  the  charm  of  her  con- 
versation. The  many  tributes  to  her  worth  collected  in  the  pre- 
sent memorial  volume  testify  in  eloquent  terms  to  the  unvarying 
sentiment  of  devotion  and  affection  she  inspired.  The  names  of 
some  of  her  correspondents,  of  whose  Utters  a  selection  is  given — 
Willis,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Kossuth,  Emerson,  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  Fanny  Keinble,  Fiederika  Bremer,  George 
Ticknor — suffice  to  show  the  varied  iu'erests  of  her  life,  and  the 
extent  of  her  relations  with  the  world  ol  politics  and  le:cers.  Her 
first  volume  of  poems  achieved  great  success  and  was  warmly 
praised  by  Poe.  At  her  evening  receptions,  which  soon  became 
famous,  it  was  customary  to  diversify  conversation  with  dance 
and  recitation,  and  it  was  at  one  of  Miss  Lynch's  "  even- 
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ings,"  as  Mrs.  Ewer  records,  that  Poe  read  for  the  first 
time  his  "  Raven."  Willis,  who  was  one  of  her  oldest  friends, 
speaks  of  her  "  sweet  geniality  and  unconscious  fount  ainizing 
of  bright  and  pleasant  things."  In  this  characteristic  observa- 
tion of  the  American  Leigh  Hunt  the  source  of  her  social 
influence  is  not  inaptly  indicated.  We  do  not  find,  by  the 
way,  in  the  selection  of  poems  in  this  volume  the  two  poems 
which  secured  Poe's  cordial  approbation.  What  is  selected 
here,  however,  proves  that  she  was  not  a  writer  of  verse  for 
verse's  sake,  through  mere  facility,  but  was  possessed  of  the  poet's 
gifts.  Her  affinity  to  Felicia  Ilemans,  whose  poetry  is  now  most 
unjustly  underrated,  is  clearly  established  by  these  selections.  It 
might  be  assumed  by  some  that  her  appreciation  of  poetry  was 
not  that  of  a  poet,  because  in  one  of  her  letters  she  confesses  that 
she  can  make  nothing  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "New  Sirens,"  while 
in  another  she  quotes  Mrs.  Hemans  with  admiration.  But  an 
examination  of  her  poetry,  as  a  whole,  would,  we  think,  correct 
so  hasty  an  assumption. 

People  who  cannot,  for  lack  of  time,  or  who  will  not,  for  lack 
of  courage  or  training,  study  the  Blue  Books  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Labour,  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Spyers  for 
his  handy  epitome — The  Labour  Question  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.) — of  the  evidence  and  the  report  of  the  Commission.  The 
mere  sifting  of  so  enormous  a  mass  of  "  evidence  ''  is  no  light  task, 
as,  indeed,  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  portentous  list  of  publica- 
tions— minutes  of  evidence,  reports,  and  so  forth-  -of  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  Mr.  Spyers  prints  in  his  appendix. 

Another  recent  addition  to  Messrs.  Sonnenschein's  "  Social 
Science  "  series  is  the  English  edition  of  Signor  Francesco  Nitti's 
Population  and  the  Social  System,  a  work  that  comprises  a  com- 
pact epitome,  or  historical  review,  of  the  various  theories  of 
population  propounded  by  economists  during  the  last  hundred 
years — that  is,  from  the  famous  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation of  Malthus  to  the  present  day.  Malthus  is  a  writer  who 
is  now  much  more  written  about  than  read.  Signor  Nitti,  how- 
ever, shows  throughout  his  historical  sketch  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  work  and  influence  of  Malthus.  His  excellent  preliminary 
retrospect  on  the  "  Historic  Causes  of  the  Economic  Theories  of 
Population"  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  work  in  all  its 
bearings  of  the  amiable  clergyman  who  was  a  Revolutionist, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  and  the  last  words  of  his  final  summary 
of  the  question  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  place  of 
Malthus  among  economists.  Perhaps  Signor  Nitti  insists  too 
much  on  the  "pessimism"  of  Malthus,  considering  how  greatly 
Malthus  modified  the  views  put  forth  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
essay.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  was  the  first  form  of  the  essay 
that  inspired  so  many  Continental  writers,  and  thus  in  any 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Malthusian  theory  the  first  form  of 
that  famous  tract  must  necessarily  be  prominent. 

No  better  initiative  volume  in  an  interesting  enterprise  could 
have  been  chosen  than  Miss  Marjory  Wardrop's  translation  of 
Mingrelian  and  Georgian  tales — Georgian  Folk  Tales  (David 
Nutt) — which  forms  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's 
happily  named  "  Grimm  Library,"  a  projected  series  of  folklore 
monographs  which  is  to  include  new  material  in  the  form  of 
stories  and  critical  discussion  of  exciting  material.  Translations 
from  languages  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  students  will 
impart  to  the  "  Grimm  Library  "  a  special  distinction  in  the  eyes 
of  English  readers.  Miss  Wardrop  has  worked  a  rich  mine  in  her 
book  of  Georgian  folklore,  and  one  that  is  entirely  fresh  to 
English  readers.  The  three  sections  of  her  attractive  collection 
of  tales — Georgian,  Mingrelian,  and  Gurian — reveal  considerable 
divergencies  of  style  and  character  ;  differences  that  are  not,  as 
the  translator  rightly  observes,  due  to  geographical  position  alone. 
The  stories  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  many  are  richly  sug- 
gestive, in  analogies,  with  both  Western  and  Eastern  folklore. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  Mr.  Allan  Monkhouse's  essays,  Books 
and  Plays  (Mathews  &  Lane),  treat  of  the  characteristics  of 
two  writers  of  fiction,  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Turgenieff, 
who  in  certain  respects — for  instance,  in  literary  style — possess 
few  qualities  in  common.  Among  the  "  popular  qualities " 
of  the  Russian  master  Mr.  Monkhouse  indicates  "  the  charm 
of  strangeness "  in  his  subject  matter,  and  he  fails  not  to 
note  that  he  is  "a  very  clear  writer."  Turgenieff,  in  short, 
may  be  said  to  exemplify  what  Mr.  Monkhouse  considers  is 
most  excellent  in  style.  He  has  the  power  of  saying  forcibly  and 
completely  wl  at  he  means  to  say.  As  the  essayist  puts  it,  that 
style  is  the  best  which  gives  to  ideas  full  and  proper  expression. 
Everybody  will  agree  with  Mr.  Monkhouse  in  feeling  that  Mr. 
Meredith's  style  is  not  a  matter  to  be  approached  with  a  light 
heart.  Decidedly,  Mr.  Meredith  is  not  a  very  clear  writer.  But 
we  may  all  agree,  whether  or  not  we  are  at  one  with  the  essayist 
in  his  whole-hearted  admiration  of  Mr.  Meredith's  prose  and 


verse,  with  the  conclusion  that  "  whatever,  may  be  said  of  Mr, 
Meredith's  style — and  it  has  sometimes  been  thought  an  ill- 
favoured  thing — it  is  assuredly  his  own."  There  is  none  like  it, 
none — a  true  lover's  fentiment  is  Mr.  Monkhouse's — and  it  is 
described  and  analysed  from  the  true  lover's  standpoint  in  the 
opening  essay  of  this  little  book.  There  is  not  a  little  genuine 
insight,  as  well  as  deep  sympathy,  in  Mr.  Moukhoute's  criticism. 
There  is  also  a  delightful  ingenuity,  at  times,  as  in  the  passages 
(pp.  17,  18)  wherein  he  would  show  that  the  Meredithian  use  of 
metaphor  and  analogy,  the  Pelion-on-Ossa  accumulations,  indica- 
tions, inferences,  denote  no  "  idle  or  barren  habit." 

The  New  Werther,  by  David  Simpson  Graham  (H.  K.  Allenson), 
is  a  wild  and  inchoate  romance,  apparently  dealing  with  the 
history  of  one  Walderne  Godbold,  "  embryo  reformer,"  who 
"  gripped  the  protean  false  god  of  the  Mart,  the  deity  with  the 
secrets  of  the  Street,  and  sternly  bade  the  Oracle  forth  ;  seeking 
to  know  the  world."  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  results  from  the 
warfare  of  the  strenuous  Walderne.  People  thought  him  mad, 
which  is  not  surprising,  since  "  he  seldom  spoke,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  rolling  frenzy,  as  he  stared  cloudward."  He  kept  a 
Journal,  and  relieved  his  anguished  soul  by  verse,  of  which  we 
give  a  specimen,  entitled  " '  Vox  Humana ' — an  impression 
only  "  :— 

Turmoil  of  the  organ 

The  rolling  sound — thunderous  crackling — 
The  wrath  of  it,  and  wrangling — 
The  strong  rattle,  prattle  fleeing  away — 
The  swell  of  it,  and  dwell  of  it — 

and  so  forth,  with  "  the  swing,  ring,  ding  of  it,"  and  much  more> 
to  the  same  effect.  We  cannot  pretend  to  interpret  this 
enigmatic  volume.    Mr.  Graham  should  have  provided  a  Key. 

The  set  of  stories,  or  sketches,  put  forth  as  Vignettes,  by  G.  E. 
Hodgson  (Fisher  Unwin),  are  oddly  named,  since  they  have 
none  of  the  qualities  proper  to  the  vignette,  and  are  extremely 
thin  and  colourless,  and  have  no  characteristics  of  any  kind. 

What  one  Woman  Thinks  (Fisher  Unwin) — the  essays  of 
Haryot  Holt  Gaboon,  edited  by  Cynthia  Westover — is  a  collection 
of  brief  papers  of  a  journalistic  kind  that  is  ordinary  enough.  One 
or  two  of  these  effusions  you  might  read  without  rebellion,  but 
should  a  dozen  be  taken  in  sequence — long  would  you  suffer  the 
"  yawn  of  such  a  venture." 

From  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Son  we  have  received  a  legible  and 
ingeniously  planned  map  of  London,  Extended  Tape  Indicator 
Map  of  London,  mounted  on  linen,  with  a  useful  "  Visitor's 
Guide  "  and  Key-index  to  the  map,  by  which,  and  the  aid  of  th? 
tape-indicator,  reference  to  the  map  is  greatly  facilitated. 

We  have  received  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton's 
admirable  Manual  of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  Roberis,  F.R  C.S.  (Gale  &  Polden). 

We  have  also  received  Bimetalism,  by  Henry  Dunning  Macleod1 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  A  Short  Comparative  Grammar  of  English 
and  German,  by  Victor  Henry  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  The  Jewhh 
Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jeivs  (Gay  &  Bird) ;  Fragments  of 
Coloured  Glass,  by  Alphonsus  W.  Webster  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.); 
Stories  for  Hearth  and  Home,  illustrated  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  How 
Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,  translated  from  Pestalozzi  by 
Lucy  E.  Holland  and  Francis  C.  Turner  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  > 
Part  III.  of  Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  (Blackie  &  Son),  illustrated  ;  The  Daughters  wh»\ 
Revolted,  by  Christabel  R.  Coleridge  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.); 
Lucky  Lines,  by  Jessie  M.  Saxby  (Oltphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier)  ;i 
Uncle's  Ghost,  by  W.  Sapte,  junior  (Warne  &  Co.) ;  and  Ths\ 
Great  Revolution  of  1905,  by  F.  W.  Hayes  (Forder). 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  CommuniA 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  a?id  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be1 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London., 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  maybe  obtainei 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication 
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Now  ready,  VOL  UJME  LXXVII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  and  4s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveau  &  Cheyillet,  21  Hue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Hue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

INDIAN  CARPETS 
PERSIAN  CARPETS 
TURKEY  CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.'S 

Stock  of 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

AND 

RUGS 

Is  greater  in  extent  and  variety  than  all  the  other  Stocks  in 
Europe  combined. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 

Established  Half  a  Century 

THEATRES,  &c. 


T  YCEUM. — LAST    NIGHT  of  the  SEASON.  This 

J— '  Saturday,  July  81,  at  8.15. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

PTIYT.OCK    Mr.  1RVINO. 

POKTIA   Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

Box  Office  iMr.  J.  HlbsT)  open  Ten  to  Five,— LYCEUM. 

"ROYAL  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — Under  the  Sole 

J-U  Direction  of  Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  The  Royal  Opera  Season.  Grand  Opera 
EVERY  EVENING.   For  full  particulars  see  daily  papers.   Box  Office  open  alt  day. 

GE/TSTAL  ZPJLXj^aiE. 

GRAND  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FETE. 

Bands  of  2nd  Life  Guards. Royal  Engineers,  2nd  Batt.  Norfolk  Regiment  (by  permission  of 

Officers  commanding),  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band  Conductors,  Mr.  Leonaid 

Barker,  Mr.  J.  Summer,  Air.  E.  Eltord,  and  Mr.  Charles  Godfl  ey,  Junr. 

(CRYSTAL     PALACE  FIREWORKS. 

Magnificent  Display  every  Thursday  at  9  0  bv  ihe  Unrivalled  and  World-Renowned 
Crystal  Palace  Pyrotechnists,  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  Co.  Electricity  outdone  in  brilliance 
by  new  and  dazzling  clfects,  introduced  this  season  lor  the  first  time. 

Wet  or  tine,  the  Crystal  Palace  displays  are  always  ghen  ;  they  can  be  witnessed  by  tens  of 
thousands  with  jut  extra  payment. 

THIS   EXHIBITION   WILL   SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

T^IE    GRAVES    GALLERIES,  6  PALL   MALL,  S.W. 

NOW   ON  EXHIBITION, 
A  SUPERB    WATER-COLOUR  COLLECTION, 
Ry  COUNT  GIALLIN  A,  entitled 
SUMMEti  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
Which  has  been  extensively  patronized  by  Royalty.  ' 
From  Ten  to  Six. 

T.AWRIE     &     CO.,    15    OLD    BOND    STREET,  TV. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CHOICE  PICTURES  NOW  OPEN,  10  TO  6  DAILY. 
"  HOMEWArtD  BOUND," 
Bv  .fOHV  Skcl  CGTMAN, 
"A  WuullCU  LANDSCAPE," 
By.L  RmSDAFL. 

Also  Works  by  Stark,  Racbu-  n,  Constable,  lloppner,  M.r'.aud,  Maris,  Decamps,  1c.  ic. 


SUN 


LIFE 


OFFICE 


FOR  PROVISION  AGAINST  TEE 


NEW 


ESTATE 


DUTIES 


Apply  to  the  Secretary  for  particulars,  at  the 

Chief  Office, 
63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.G. 


CRAMERS 
PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED   PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON    COTTAGES  and    OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Thfee  Years'  System,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
109  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  London. 

SAVE  YOUR  COMPLEXION  AND  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

A  PENNY  A  WEEK 

IS  THE  PROBABLE  COST  OF  USING 

PREMIER  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

4d.  a  Tablet. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


UNIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 
THE  SESSION  1891—95  WILL  BEGIN  ON  OCTOBER  4. 
The  Collegesupplies  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  acre, the  means  of 
continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  Literature,  and  Theory  of  Music 
Laboratories  are  o^en  for  practical  instruction  in 

CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS,  ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING,  BOTANY. 

The  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Mining  Engintering,  Surveying,  and  Architectural  Work  ;  and  special  arrangements  tor 
Practical  Work  have  been  mude  with  various  Engineers  in  and  near  B  istol.  Facilities  are 
ottered  in  the  way  of  College  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works'  Scholarships,  and  special 
arrangements  for  entrance  into  professional  life.  There  will  be  about  Twenty  Vacancies  in 
October.  Applications,  with  references,  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  be  obtained. 

Medical  Education  is  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  College. 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  j  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 

PALL  MALL  SEVEN  WORKS  by  the  late  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 

by  direction  of  the  Executor  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  RobhETTi. 

MESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  at  the  Gallery, 54 Pall  Mall,  on  Wednesday  next.  .Inly  25,  finished  stndiea 
or  replicas  of  the  following  celebrated  WORKS  :— The  Ladv  01  Pity,  -li  by  34  ;  Sibylla 
Palmifera.  3!i  by  :r> ;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  M  by  30 ;  Lady  Lileth.  37  by  32  ;  Found.  3* 
by  31  ;  and  a  large  Original  Work  in  crayons,  Matrona  Komann.  May  be  viewed  Monday 
and  Tuesday  next,  when  catalogues  may  be  had.— 54  PALL  MALL. 


PALL  M  \LL.-FOUR  STATUARY  MARBLE  FIGURES  and  FIVE  BUSTS, 
by  the  late  MARSHALL  WOOD. 

MESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  thev  will  include 
in  the  above  Sale  the  following  important  WORKS  by  the  'late  MARSHALL 
WOOD  :_The  Simgof  the  Shirt,  Hie  size  ;  Muiidora  (in  two  rizesl ;  Aphrodite,  and  Bust  of 
H.M.tbe  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  sir  John  Macdonald,  Psyche  and 
Proserpine.   May  be  viewtd  as  above.— Of  PALL  MALL. 

POPULAR  WRITERS  of  FICTION  wishing  to  secure  the 

J  mo«t  extensive  COPYRIGHTED  Publication  obtainable  in  the  United  States  Canada* 
and  elsewhere,  shuul  l  communicut?  with  P.  F.  COLLIER,  Ml  West  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York  City. 
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INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

:FIKE)       63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.         Founded  1710. 
THH   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRE   OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD, 
Bum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


T 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGE 8  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FERE. 
Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  8.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  11,200,000.     Paid-up,  1300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


ESTABLISHED  1S5I. 

T3IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal  "T7~ESTERDAY  week  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Family.  J_  was  present  at  an  Imperial  Institute 
reception  celebrating  submarine  telegraphy.  The  Duke 
of  York  (who  has  this  week  visited  Aberdeen  on  busi- 
ness) went  to  the  East  of  London  and  opened  things. 
In  Parliament.  A  very  important  debate  took  place  in  the 
Lords.  House  of  Lords,  yesterday  week,  Lord 
Lansdowne  bringing  before  the  House  the  ill  feeling 
created  in  India  by  the  exemption  of  cotton  goods  from 
the  new  Indian  tariff — a  piece  of  Imperial  shabbiness 
to  which  we  have  often  drawn  attention.  Lord  Eeay 
was  put  up  to  answer  him,  but  the  answer  was  so  feeble 
that  (the  attack  having  been  renewed  by  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Cross)  Lord  Kimberley,  as  he  generally  has 
had  to  do,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  did  what  he  could, 
as  also  did  the  Lord  Chancellor  subsequently.  But  it 
was  not  much ;  and  Lord  Northbrook,  who  came 
between  the  two  Gladstonians,  might  almost  have 
sufficed  to  answer  them,  while  Lord  Lansdowne  re- 
mained quite  unanswered. 

In  the  Lower  House  Sir  Edward  Grey 
contradicted  the  report  of  the  refusal 
•of  the  extradition  of  Jabez  Balfour ;  and  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill  reappeared.  It  was  soon 
seen,  however,  that  the  vapourings  of  Ministe- 
rialists as  to  Closure  that  night  were  a  vain  thing. 
In  fact,  as  was  his  plain  duty,  the  Speaker  refused 
to  put  the  gagging  of  a  debate  on  a  measure  of 
the  first  importance  after  a  night  and  a  half  had 
been  devoted  to  it.  The  debate  was  a  good  one  ; 
but  perhaps  nothing  in  it  was  so  interesting  as 
the  assertions  of  the  eminent  and  sapient  Mr. 
Byles  of  Bradford — that  the  evicted  tenants  were 
•"models  for  all  the  tenants  of  Ireland";  that 
"  the  Irish  people  would  be  justified  in  taking 
"  the  law  into  their  own  hands  "  ;  that  the  authors 
of  agrarian  outrages  were  "  the  very  salt  of 
"Ireland";  and  that  the  Irish  tenant  "had 
"  created  his  farm."  The  debate  was  adjourned 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

On  Monday  the  Lords  advanced  several 
Bills  and  talked  about  rabies. 

In  the  Lower  House  Sir  Edward  Grey 
communicated   assurances  that  Italy 
had  no  intention  of  evading  her  undertakings  in 
regard  to  Kassala  ;  and  then  the  last  night  of  the 
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second-reading  debate  of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  began.  It  was  much  livelier  than  any  debate 
for  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  past.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  raked  the  Bill  thoroughly,  and  Mr. 
Healy,  having  failed  to  answer  in  any  but  ad 
hominem  style,  afterwards  tried  interrupting  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  put  him  down,  and  indulged  in 
language  much  stronger  than  he  habitually  uses 
in  the  House  with  reference  to  the  measure.  Its 
chief  defenders,  besides  Mr.  Healy,  were  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  a  long-winded,  and  Mr.  Morley,  who 
concluded,  in  a  necessarily  brief,  speech.  In  the 
division  which  followed  Government  obtained  a 
majority  of  32  ;  but  no  Unionist,  except  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  is  nothing  if  not  an  exception, 
voted  with  them. 

The  Lords  on  Tuesday  read  the  Chimney 
Sweepers  Bill  a  second  time,  and  passed 
that  relating  to  Industrial  Schools. 

Commons  ^Qe  evening  1Q  the  Commons  was 
occupied  by  the  Equalizition  of 
Rates  (London)  Bill,  of  which,  it  seems,  the 
Gladstonians  had  the  Gladstonianism  to  suggest 
the  closuring  after  a  single  night's  debate.  It  is, 
perhaps,  almost  a  pity  that  the  Speaker  did  not 
allow  this  ;  for  nothing  could  have  given  such  a 
striking  object-lesson  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
legislation  of  the  party  that  affects  to  call  itself 
Liberal. 

The  debate  was  resumed  and  finished  on  Wednesday, 
when,  Mr.  Goschen  having  delivered  a  long  and 
damaging  criticism  of  the  Bill,  the  Closure  was  invoked, 
and  not  resisted  to  a  division.  "An  attempt  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  large  Select  Committee — a  sort  of  London 
Grand  Committee — was  made,  but  failed. 

In  the  Upper  House,  on  Thursday,  Lord 
Rosebery  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Finance  Bill  silently,  nor  did  he  or  Lord  Salisbury 
speak  at  any  time,  while  there  was  no  div^ion  against 
the  measure.  The  Prime  Minister's  former  state- 
ment, however,  that  the  Peers  had  nothing  to  do  with 
a  money  Bill  but  to  pass  it,  was  nearly  as  ill  treated 
as  if  the  Bill  had  been  rejected,  or  even  amended. 
For  his  own  Lord  Chancellor  ate  the  words  for  his 
chief  as  far  as  rejection  went,  and  practically  admitted 
that  the  right  of  amendment  was  at  least  matter  of 
argument ;  while  the  debate,  as  a  whole,  put  the 
objections  to  the  Bill  as  fully  as  was  needful.  The 
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chief  speaker  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Argyll  contributed  interesting 
arguments  and  reminiscences  on  the  amendment  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Lord  Farrer,  who  put 
the  matter  on  frank  "  ransom  "  principles,  did  not  do 
his  own  side  more  damage  than  any  Opposition 
speaker. 

The  Scotch  Coal  Strike  and  the  Corean 
matter  having  formed  the  subject  of 
questions,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill  and  stayed  there  all  the 
evening,  the  same  policy  of  brute  refusal  to  argue 
or  defend  being  adopted  by  the  Government  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Finance  Bill.  And,  indeed,  when 
you  have  got  a  majority  which  cannot  argue,  but 
can  vote,  it  is  doubtless  the  best  course. 

Politics  out  of  Yesterday  week  the   London  Municipal 
Parliament.    Society  held  its  first  meeting  and  chose 
officers,   Sir   Horace   Farquhar     being  appointed 
President. 

A  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  Tuesday  in  reference  to 
the  collection  of  pauper  children  in  large  associated 
schools. 

The  Liberal-Unionist  Association  met  on  Wednes- 
day, and  was  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
News  came  from  Ireland  of  unusually  violent  opposition 
to  evictions — the  natural  consequence  of  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  rChiltern  Hundreds 
heard  evidence  from  Lord  Coleridge  on  Thursday. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education  Association,  and 
the  Eural  Labourers'  League  met. 

Foreign  and  News  this  day  week  included  the  passing 
Colonial  Affairs.  0f  the  first  clause  of  the  French  Anarchist 
Bill,  some  sulks  from  the  French  Chauvinist  press  as 
to  the  Italian  success  at  Kassala,  floods  in  India,  and 
much  quarrelling  in  America  over  the  Tariff  Bill. 

This  last  feature  continued  in  the  news  of  Monday, 
which  also  contained  more  and  more  threatening  in- 
telligence as  to  the  probability  of  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  the  blame  being  clearly  on  the  latter.  The 
French  Anarchist  Bill  was  being  handled  in  a  manner 
not  wholly  creditable  to  M.  Dupuy's  Parliamentary 
management.  It  was  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
Portugal  in  her  African  dispute  with  Germany  was 
anxious  for  arbitration,  and  that  Germany  was  not. 
The  German  principle  in  these  matters  is  simple,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  this  :  "  You 
41  must  not  have  what  you  want  if  I  do  not  wish  you 
"  to  have  it;  but  what  I  wish  to  have  is  mine  by  the 
"  mere  fact  of  my  wishing."  There  was  once  more 
some  chance  of  a  financial  settlement  between  Greece 
and  her  creditors. 

There  was  little  that  was  noteworthy  in  the  foreign 
news  of  Tuesday,  though  all  the  old  subjects  received 
some  accessions  of  intelligence.  The  bullet-proof 
cuirass  was  said  to  have  been  pronounced  valueless  in 
its  native  country. 

The  flatness  of  foreign  news  was  at  last  diversified  on 
Wednesday  morning  by  reports  of  actual  hostilities  in 
the  extreme  East,  fighting  in  Seoul  between  Coreans 
and  Japanese,  the  bombardment  of  a  fort  by  Japanese 
gunboats,  and  the  sinking  of  a  Chinese  transport ;  but 
no  regular  war  had  been  declared,  and  all  these  reports 
were  subject  to  correction.  The  Japanese  Government 
had  apologized  for  the  insult  to  Mr.  Gardner.  More 
flood-damage  was  reported  from  India.  Mr.  Grand- 
Master  Workman  Sovereign  had  been  vapouring  again 
about  a  Pullman  boycott  by  his  Knights  of  Labour, 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  had  again  been 
talking  to  journalists.  It  strikes  us  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  rather  too  fond  of  talking  to 
journalists. 


As  was  expected,  there  was  no  confirmation  on 
Thursday  morning  of  the  alleged  hostilities  in  and 
about  Corea  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  they  might  occur 
at  any  moment,  though  there  was  also  talk  of  arrange- 
ment, of  foreign  intervention,  and  so  forth.  Sir  William 
Whiteway,  recently  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  had 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The 
French  Anarchist  Bill  was  making  head  against  violent 
opposition. 

There  was  no  Corean  news  yesterday  morning.  The 
French  delegates  had  accepted,  but  the  English  and 
German  had  refused,  M.  Tricoupis's  offers  to  the  Greek 
bondholders.  In  France  the  Anarchist  Bill  had  passed 
by  268  to  163.  Meunier,  the  man  extradited  from 
England,  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life. 

Meetings,   The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Dinners,  &c.  Mansion  House  on  Monday  to  the  Belgian 
Minister,  with  more  special  reference  to  the  Antwerp 
Exhibition. 

On  Tuesday  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
listened  to  a  bimetallist  address  from  Mr.  Isemonger, 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
Wesleyan  Conference,  at  which  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion  have  been  ladies  and  bishops  ;  an  Inter- 
national Textile  Conference  at  Manchester ;  and  the 
University  Extension  Meeting  at  Oxford  have  been 
going  on  during  the  week. 

Many  school  and  college  "speeches"  and  prize- 
givings  have  taken  place  during  the  week,  the  chief 
being  the  Apposition  Day  of  St.  Paul's,  at  which  strong 
protests  were  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  new 
scheme,  even  as  qualified  by  Mr.  Acland,  would  cripple 
the  School. 

A  very  extraordinary  story,  by  the  way,  one  on 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  comment  till  the  other 
side  has  been  heard,  has  appeared  in  the  papers  this 
week  as  to  the  price,  and  the  circumstances  of  pur- 
chase, of  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's  School. 

The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  has  been  "  con- 
"  gressing  "  at  Southampton,  and  the  British  Institute 
of  Public  Health  in  London. 


Correspondence. 


Two  letters  of  length  appeared  on  Tues- 
day morning,  one  written  by  an  American 
Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  reference  to 
the  new  communion  which  the  Archbishop  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  Spain,  the  other  from 
Mr.  Eadcliffe  Cooke,  suggesting  relief  to  agriculture 
by  a  steady  and  unrelenting  consumption  of  British 
beer  and  cider.  Than  this  we  have  seen  worse  and 
more  disagreeable  schemes.  As  for  Lord  Plunket,  his 
hope  that  Bishop  Perry's  account  will  put  a  better 
face  on  the  Spanish  intrusion  scheme  will  hardly  be 
justified  in  the  case  of  any  intelligent  churchman. 
The  Bishop  of  Iowa,  representing  a  country  which  has 
no  National  Church,  naturally  thinks  "  the  more  the 
"  merrier  "  in  Spain.  English  Churchmen  cannot  for- 
get that  Spain  possesses  a  National  Church,  though  it 
may  be  one  which  they  think  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. And  they  cannot  see  that  Roman  interloping 
in  England  excuses  Irish  interloping  in  Spain. 

Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  wrote  on 
the  Three-volume  Novel  question. 

The  London  Tuesday  the  London  County  Council 
County  met  and  listened  to  its  Chairman's  review  of 
Council.  jaiis  et  gestes  0f  the  Council  during  the 

year.  In  the  discussion  afterwards  Mr.  Burns 
grumbled  at  the  encroachment  of  animals  and  flowers 
in  the  Parks  on  the  ground  available  for  "  the  people." 
A  nice  clear  gravel  space,  with  a  Board  School  play- 
ground for  the  people  to  amuse  themselves  on  and 
listen  to  speeches,  with  a  coffee  tavern  in  the  corner — 
that  may  seem  to  be  Mr.  Burns's  notion  of  a  recreation 
ground.    To  do  Mr.  Burns  justice,  however,  it  seems 
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Strikes. 


that  he  only  wanted  more  cricket-grounds,  football- 
grounds,  &c.  By  all  means.  But  a  flower-bed  or  two 
and  some  deer  will  do  the  people  no  harm. 

The  nature  and  prospects  of  Coal  Concilia- 
tion may  be  gauged  from  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Pickard,  as  he  received  a  little  purse  of  money  on 
Tuesday,  that  if  any  coalowners  did  not  adopt  the 
recent  terms,  the  men  "  would  do  all  that  in  them  lay 
**  to  prevent  these  owners  from  working  their  pits." 
"So  what  A  agrees  to  do  with  B  is  to  be  compulsory 
on  C. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  another 
great  captain  of  idleness  (as  the  promoters  of  strikes 
may  without  unfairness  be  termed),  has  been  less  for- 
tunate than  Mr.  Pickard.  He  has  not  received  purses 
of  money ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  upbraided  on 
Wednesday  by  excited  dockers  with  "  taking  three 
*f  hundred  a  year  and  riding  on  a  bicycle  while  they 

were  starving."  Indeed  the  meeting  exhibited,  un- 
less the  reports  lie,  such  evident  signs  of  "  going  for" 
Mr.  Tillett,  that  Mr.  Tillett  preferred  to  go  himself. 

The  Law  Yesterday  week  the  Anarchists  Quinn  and 
Courts.  Cantwell  were  committed  for  trial ;  and  a 
-somewhat  cheering  reminder  that  private  rights  are 
not  entirely  obsolete  in  England  was  given  by  the 
granting  of  injunctions  to  restrain  the  fiendish 
nuisance  of  merry-go-round  organs.  We  use  the  word 
•fiendish  not  as  an  expletive,  but  deliberately ;  for  no 
being  not  diabolic  could  possibly  take  pleasure  either 
in  the  production  or  the  hearing  of  such  sounds. 

Magisterial  inquiry  in  Ireland  as  to  a  recent  rather 
dubious  "lark"  at  Birr  barracks,  where  certain  Militia 
officers,  attempting  to  "draw"  an  army  surgeon,  had 
found  themselves,  or  had  been  found,  in  his  maid- 
servants' room,  ended  lamely ;  some  of  the  accused 
being  discharged,  while  the  Court  could  not  agree  about 
the  others. 

An  interesting  person  named  Furneau,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  the  greater  part  ot  her  life  up  to 
the  age  of  forty-five  to  the  really  difficult  and  intel- 
lectual— but,  unfortunately,  illegal — art  of  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretences,  was  sent  to  prison,  on 
Tuesday,  for  ten  years. 

Two  murderers — one  of  his  wife,  the  other  of  his 
'brother — were  found  to  be  insane  on  Wednesday. 

(Tachtin  acc^eia^  helped  the  Vigilant  yesterday 

mg'  week  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  the  Britannia 
beat  her  all  the  way  by  two  minutes  at  the  finish,  with- 
out time  allowance. 

Next  day  the  Vigilant  obtained  her  second  victory — 
her  first,  indeed,  if  sailing  the  match  out  be  thought 
■necessary. 

But  the  American  boat's  fortune  did  not  hold, 
though  the  next  race,  at  Queenstown,  on  Monday,  was 
sailed  under  conditions  thought  to  be  most  favourable 
to  her — open  sea  (the  openest  she  has  yet  had), 
smooth  water,  and  yet  plenty  of  wind.  The  Britannia, 
after  being  at  one  time  well  behind,  caught  her  up, 
passed  her,  and  won  by  45  seconds. 

The  see- saw  continued  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Vigilant 
had  her  turn  of  luck,  and  won  pretty  decisively  by  four 
minutes. 

Unfortunately  the  Cork  rubber  was  not  played  out, 
the  Vigilanfs  owner  considering  that  she  required 
repairs  on  Wednesday.  The  Britannia  accordingly 
mailed  over. 

The  Wingfield  Sculls,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Thames  Amateur  Sculling  Champion- 
ship, were  fought  for  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Vivian 
Nickalls  and  Mr.  Guinness,  the  former  winning. 

Those  enthusiasts  who  maintained  that  the 
running  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes 
■was  not  true  received  much  discouragement  in  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  at  Sandown  last  week.    Here  Ladas  and 


Rowing. 


Racing. 


Isinglass  met  once  more,  with  Ravensbury  and  Raeburn, 
with  Priestholme  to  make  the  running  for  IsiD glass, 
and  with  two  others  on  the  principle  that  something 
might  turn  up.  This  time  the  meeting  was  quite  de- 
cisive, for  Isinglass,  with  his  twelve  pounds  extra,  wore 
Ladas  right  down  at  the  end  of  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
course,  and  won  by  a  good  length,  there  being  no 
shadow  of  doubt  about  the  performance. 

The  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes,  a  two-year- 
old  prize  of  great  value,  was  won  this  day  week  by  Mr. 
Cooper's  Saintly,  under  the  heavy  weight  of  9  stone  6. 

An  interesting  race  had  been  expected  for  the  rich 
St.  George's  Stakes  at  Liverpool  on  Tuesday,  Bullingdon 
being  entered ;  but  a  stable  accident  prevented  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  colt  from  running,  and  the 
race,  being  reduced  to  a  match,  was  won  by  Sir  J. 
Blundell  Maple's  Royal  Victoria. 

The  Liverpool  Cup  on  Wednesday  fell  to  Son  of  a. 
Gun. 

At  Gatwick  Mr.  McCalmont's  two-year-old  The 
Lombard  won  the  most  valuable  race  ot  the  day,  the 
Crabbet  Plate. 


Cricket. 


The  matches  of  the  end  of  last  week  were 
made  interesting  by  vicissitudes.  Kent, 
who  had  had  a  great  advantage  over  Notts  on  the  first 
day,  were  beaten  by  13  runs ;  and  Surrey,  who  had  been 
far  ahead  of  Leicestershire,  collapsed  iu  their  second 
innings  for  35,  and  lost  by  one  less. 

Only  one  match  of  interest  was  left  over  till  Satur- 
day, when  Lancashire  beat  Gloucestershire  by  243. 

The  monotonous  condition  of  "  rain,"  whicti  has 
marked  cricket  reports  for  some  time  past,  applied 
particularly  to  the  first  day  of  this  week's  cricket.  A 
good  deal,  however,  was  got  through  at  intervals,  and 
at  Taunton  Lancashire  stayed  in  all  day  against 
Somerset  for  the  loss  of  two  wickets  only,  and  with  the 
result  of  260  runs,  of  which  Sugg  contributed  157,  not 
out. 

Tuesday's  weather  was  worse  still  in  some  places, 
notably  at  Taunton  and  Birmingham,  where  Warwick- 
shire was  playing  Derbyshire,  and  no  play  could  be 
achieved  at  either.  Elsewhere  there  was  fluky  cricket, 
with  small  scores  for  the  most  part,  Yorkshire  beating 
Gloucestershire  by  26  runs. 

Kent  beat  Surrey  on  Wednesday,  Sussex  Notts, 
and  Warwickshire  Derbyshire.  The  Lancashire  and 
Somerset  match  was  drawn. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize  was 

Bislev 

finished  at  Bisley  yesterday  week,  the 
silver  medal  going  to  Captain  Brennan,  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets. 

The  meeting  came  to  an  end,  after  a  very  miserable 
fortnight  in  point  of  weather,  this  day  week,  when 
Private  Rennie,  of  the  3rd  Lanark,  won  the  Queen's 
Prize.  The  St.  George's  went  to  Sergeant  King,  a 
Canadian  ;  the  National  Challenge  Cup  to  the  Scottish 
Twenty ;  and  the  interesting  mounted  competitions 
for  Volunteers  and  regulars  respectively,  the  Loyd- 
Lindsay  and  the  Cambridge  Shield,  fell,  the  first  to  the 
Ayrshire  Yeomanry,  and  the  second  to  the  Scots 
Greys.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  gave  the  prizes, 
and  the  Duke  addressed  the  winners. 

Hackney  Marsh  was  declared  open  by  the 

Miscellaneous.  c  T       ,        n       j.  -  n  -i 

Chairman  ot  the  Lonaon  County  Council 
this  day  week,  when  the  new  Golf  Club  at  Chislehurst 
was  also  opened  with  a  speech  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  who  also  played  a  "foursome"  with  Mr. 
Blyth  against  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  Mr.  Mure 
Ferguson,  the  latter  pair  being  the  winners.  Mr. 
Balfour  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  spread  of 
the  game.  There  were  more  lunatics  in  England 
and  Wales  than  ever  before.  The  torpedo-destroyer 
Daring  in  her  trial  nearly  touched  thirty-four  miles 
an  hour. 
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A  "letter  of  protest,"  signed  by  certain  persons  of 
distinction,  has  been  sent  to  Lord  Kimberley  in  the 
matter  of  the  Assouan  Keservoir. 

A  railway  accident,  which  cost  one  life,  injured 
several  passengers,  and  blocked  both  the  Guildford  and 
Horsham  routes  from  London  to  Portsmouth  for  some 
hours,  took  place  on  Monday  on  the  short  line  between 
Ha  van  t  and  Cosham,  close  to  the  Portsmouth  or  Far- 
lington  Kacecourse. 

Heavy  thunderstorms  were  reported  from  the  country 
on  Thursday  morning ;  but,  though  the  weather  in 
London  had  been  of  the  most  thundery  description, 
none  had  actually  occurred  there  up  to  that  date. 

Manoeuvres,  naval  and  military,  French  and  English, 
have  been  very  much  the  order  of  the  week. 

The  restored  west  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral  was 
dedicated  on  Wednesday,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury being  present,  with  other  distinguished  persons, 
clerical  and  lay. 

.x         Mr.  Graham,  an  American  newspaper  pro- 
pnetor,  who  had  passed  his  eightieth  year, 
long  ago  won  a  place  in  literary  history  by  being  one 
of  the  best  friends  and  employers  of  Edgar  Poe. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Hale,  whose  portrait  was  admirably 
done  not  very  long  ago  in  Vanity  Fair,  will  be  re- 
gretted by  all  good  Etonians.  He  was  a  Master  who 
combined  firmness  and  kindness  in  a  rare  degree,  as 
those  who  were  "  up  to  him  "  will  remember. 


THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

THE  Naval  Manoeuvres  have  begun  this  year  with, 
as  far  as  appears,  rather  less  than  the  usual  tale 
of  breakdowns.  This  in  itself  is  an  unquestionable 
tribute  to  their  utility  as  far  as  it  goes.  Whatever 
else  the  manoeuvres  may  do  or  may  not  do,  they  must 
give  the  dockyards  capital  practice  in  the  work  of 
getting  ships  ready  for  sea  quickly  and  on  a  large 
scale.  The  value  of  the  drill  is  to  some  extent  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that  the  date  at  which  it  is  to  be 
gone  through  is  known  beforehand,  and  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  great  many  things  quietly  which  facili- 
tate rapid  progress  when  the  actual  time  has  come. 
But,  as  the  practice  recurs  yearly,  there  is  the  better 
chance  that  neither  men  nor  things  will  be  allowed  to 
get  rusty.  The  work  may  be  done  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  the  case  on  a  really  sudden  call,  but  as  it  is, 
after  all,  the  same  work,  the  more  frequently  it  is  done 
in  peace  the  better  it  will  be  done  in  real  need. 
The  ships,  too,  which  are  made  ready  quietly  for  this 
yearly  demonstration  would  be  equally  at  hand  for 
another  purpose.  This  fact  is  occasionally  overlooked 
by  people  who  may  be  heard  to  complain  that  the 
mobilization  is  a  sham  because  it  is  not  really  a  sur- 
prise. 

As  for  the  manoeuvres  themselves,  of  which  the 
general  idea  has  been  published,  we  have  little  to  do 
except  to  repeat  the  moral  which  we  have  drawn  from 
previous  things  of  the  same  kind.  Whatever  the  use 
of  them  may  be  as  giving  wholesome  practice  to 
officers  and  men,  and  affording  opportunities  for 
testing  the  working  efficiency  of  ships,  they  can  prove 
nothing  strategical  or  tactical  which  has  not  been 
established  to  demonstration  already  Here  is  the 
whole  problem  in  a  nutshell.  Let  ABC  be  an 
isosceles  triangle  of  dry  land,  of  which  the  base,  A — C, 
is  taboo.  Nobody  is  to  pass  along  it.  Let  the  Red 
Fleet  be  divided  between  A,  B,  and  C.  At  some  point 
on  the  line  A — B  put  half  the  Blue  Fleet ;  and  at 
some  point  on  the  line  C — B  put  the  other.  The 
problem  is,  Can  the  three  parts  of  the  Red  Fleet  unite 
before  the  two  parts  of  the  Blue  ?  We  answer  at  once, 
That  entirely  depends  on  luck  and  smartness ;  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  nothing  else  when  the  manoeuvres 


are  over.  As  far  as  mere  distance  goes,  Blue,  who, 
"  operates  on  interior  lines,"  must  concentrate  first, 
unless  the  force  at  the  apex  is  strong  enough  to  knock 
one-half  of  him  to  pieces — or  even  to  tackle  both 
halves.  In  the  present  case  the  force  at  the  apex  con- 
sists of  a  handful  of  torpedo-boats  "mothered"  by  a 
coast-defence  ironclad,  to  whom  Blue  need  pay  no  very 
respectful  attention.  We  foresee  infinite  strategical 
comment,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  proper 
way.  When  you  see  a  green  wave  close  ahead  you 
know  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  shower  of  spray  „ 
Therefore,  you  look  up  cheerfully  byway  of  precaution 
to  prevent  it  running  down  your  back  inside  your 
shirt,  knowing  that  it  is,  when  properly  met,  of  no  con- 
sequence. We  hope  this  nautical  metaphor  will  be 
considered  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  certain  novelty  is  given 
to  the  manoeuvres  by  the  fact  that  a  proportion  of  sea- 
men of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  taken  in  the  crews.  It  is 
said  that  naval  officers  are  interested  to  see  how 
merchant  seamen  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  life  of  a 
man-of-war.  The  experiment  is  one  which  most  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  tried  on  the  largest  possible  scale. 
It  is  an  old  observation  that  the  man-of-war's  man  and 
the  merchant  sailor  were  always  two  different  typeSi 
Under  the  present  system  by  which  the  navy  is  manned 
the  difference  is  greater  than  ever,  for  the  blue-jackets 
are  drawn  wholly  from  the  training-ships.  Yet  during 
war  it  is  certain  that  these  two  very  different  classes 
of  men  must  work  together,  if  the  navy  is  to  be 
manned  at  all.  For  the  officers  the  experience  will  be 
of  particular  value.  The  defect  of  the  modern  system 
of  manning  the  navy  is  that  it  trains  everybody  except 
the  stokers  too  carefully  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
very  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  have  crews  which  have 
been  trained  from  the  cradle ;  but  in  war  they  will  not 
be  attainable.  Officers  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
practice  in  dealing  with  unfamiliar  elements  in  th® 
men  under  their  command. 


SWORDS  FROM  CULLODEN. 

THE  Mackintoshes,  Stewarts,  and  other  clans,, 
after  penetrating  the  first  English  line  at  Cul- 
loden,  fell  in  swathes  before  the  fire,  and  on  the 
bayonets,  of  the  second  line.  Cumberland,  if  not  an 
amiable  man,  or  a  general  commonly  successful,  bad  at 
least  taught  his  men  to  deceive  the  parry  of  the 
Highland  targe;  and  this  advantage,  with  all  the 
others  which  well-fed  and  well- disciplined  troops  pos- 
sess over  men  starving,  outwearied,  and,  as  concerns- 
the  Macdonalds,  mutinous,  decided  the  fate  of  Prince 
Charles. 

That  the  swords  of  his  gallant  adherents  who  fell  on 
Drumossie  Moor  should  be  found  by  a  descendant  of 
his  hereditary  enemy  of  Argyll  in  a  fence  at  Twicken- 
ham is  certainly  a  very  singular  circumstance.  In  his 
pamphlet,  Notes  on  Swords  from  the  Battlefield  of 
Culloden  (C.  J.  Clark),  Lord  Archibald  Campbell 
gives  an  account  of  his  discovery,  with  some  notes  on 
the  blades,  and  on  Andrea  Ferrara.  Some  years  ago 
Lord  Archibald,  whose  knowledge  of  dirks  and  clay- 
mores is  extensive,  heard  that  there  existed  such  a 
fence  of  steel.  Years  passed  again,  and  then  he  found 
the  fence  in  a  back-yard  at  Richmond.  It  is  described 
by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Cobbett  in  his  Memorials  of 
Twickenham.  Twickenham  House  belonged  to  Dr.  J ohn- 
son's  "  very  unclubable  "  Sir  John  Hawkins.  The  next 
information  came  from  Mr.  Edward  Ross,  the  famous 
rifle-shot,  who  had  seen  the  hedge  of  blades  in  situ. 
They  were  said  by  Dr.  Diamond  to  have  been  made 
into  the  fence  of  a  flower  garden  by  a  Lord  Tweedale. 
When  Lord  Archibald  secured  these  heroic  relics,  he 
found  that  six  inches  had  been  broken  from  the  point 
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of  each  blade,  while  the  tang  of  the  hilt  end  had 
also  been  shortened.  They  were  welded  into  two 
horizontal  iron  bars.  The  paint  which  covered  them 
has  preserved  the  metal  so  well  that  they  are  as  good 
as  on  the  day  when  they  were  first  forged.  There 
are  five  kinds  of  swords  : — (i)  a  broad  double-edged 
blade  with  a  heavy  centre  rib — "  a  heavy  small 
"  sword " ;  (2)  a  broad-backed  sword  with  a  single 
cutting  edge.  These  are  often  stamped  with  a 
fleur  de  lys,  and,  we  presume,  came  over  with  Fitz- 
james's  horse,  or  from  other  French  sources,  but  some 
are  of  English  make.  (3)  There  are  small-swords, 
some  without  groove,  the  rib  rising  in  the  centre. 
Andrea  Ferrara's  name  is  on  the  short  groove  of 
other  small-swords,  a  thing  very  unusual.  (4)  There 
are  Highland  broadswords  proper,  with  one,  two,  or 
three  grooves  or  flutings.  Andrea's  name  is  in  the 
grooves.  (5)  There  are  a  few  Hanoverian  swords  ;  two 
bear  a  crowned  G.  K.  As  to  Andrea,  Sir  Noel  Paton 
has  a  sword  with  his  name,  and  the  gold  cross  and  ball, 
which  he  assigns  to  Keppoch,  who  charged  alone  in  front 
of  the  Macdonalds  at  Culloden,  and  fell,  unable  to  sur- 
vive the  treason  of  his  clan  ;  whereof  they  were  to  furnish 
a  still  more  deplorable  example  later.  Lord  Archibald 
himself  has  a  genuine  Andrea,  exhibited  at  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle's  lecture  on  Arms  (1891)  ;  but  it 
bears  no  gold  cross  and  ball.  It  is  certain,  we  learn, 
that  Andreas  were  forged  at  Solingen  for  the  Scotch 
market ;  the  Germans  also  copied  our  hilts.  That 
Andrea  worked  at  Banff  is  a  legend  for  which  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  desirable.  He  commonly  wrought, 
according  to  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  at  Belluno,  in 
Venetia,  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Now  most  of  the  so-called  Andreas  are  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Consequently,  the  general 
run  of  examples  must  be  like  the  general  run  of 
Old  Philp  golf- clubs — spurious.  Yet  the  old  Solingen 
forgeries  are  valuable,  as  good  steel ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  said  and  proved, 
the  Andrea  flexibility  might  easily  be  produced. 
Very  recently  Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson  has,  as  it  seems, 
re-discovered  the  Andrea  secret.  A  bad  sword  may 
mean  the  death  of  its  owner,  as  was  shown  not 
long  ago  in  Afghanistan.  An  officer  gave  point  at  an 
Afghan,  his  blade  snapped  or  crumpled  up,  and  he  was 
cut  down.  Not  with  such  a  sword  did  William 
Chisholm  slay  sixteen  Hanoverians  at  Culloden,  and 
Gillie  MacBain  fourteen.  It  seems  that  many  swords 
of  the  Forty-five  were  cut  down  from  the  ancient  two- 
handed  Claidheamh-mor,  as  one  used  by  Major  Evan 
McGregor,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince ;  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Helen  McGregor.  A  Coll 
sword,  two-handed,  said  to  have  been  that  with  which 
Robert  Bruce  tooled  at  Bannockburn,  weighs  four 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  is  admirably  balanced.  Another 
Bannockburn  blade  weighs  six  pounds  and  a  half. 
There  were  giants  in  the  land. 


THE  ITALIANS  AT  KASSALA. 

IT  was  clear  from  the  first,  and  it  has  become  clearer 
by  subsequent  intelligence,  that  the  capture  of 
Kassala  by  the  Italians  may  become  a  very  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  North-East  Africa. 
The  place  (with  its  district)  has  for  many  years  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  whatsoever  Powers  possessed 
military  force  on  either  side  of  it.  It  was  thereabouts 
that  Abyssinians  and  Egyptians  had  their  chief  tussles 
in  the  days  when  the  latter  were  most  enterprising  in 
extending  their  power  from  the  Nile ;  it  was  at  Kassala 
that  the  Egyptian  garrison  held  out  most  stoutly 
against  the  Mahdists,  while  the  latter  also  attacked  the 
troops  of  King  John;  and  it  is  at  Kassala  that  the 


Italians,  having  at  length  worked  up  in  force  from  the 
coast,  have  in  turn  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  followers 
of  the  Khalifa.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  taken  for 
granted  that  General  Baratieri's  success  is  final  and 
assured.  Fanaticism  has  strange  revenges  and  recoveries 
in  it.  But  the  Italians  have  all  the  resources  of  civi- 
lization except  money,  and  a  little  of  that,  properly 
managed,  goes  a  long  way  in  No  Man's  Land.  It  is 
something  more  than  possible  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  wrest  the  place  from  them ;  and  something 
more  than  probable  that  they  will  be  able  to  resist 
any  attempt  that  is  made. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  possibi- 
lities or  probabilities  of  the  situation.  As  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  these  possibilities  or  probabilities  do 
not,  in  the  most  strictly  immediate  and  direct  sense, 
much  concern  England  ;  for  the  Italians  are  our  very 
good  friends,  they  hold  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  Eritrea  "  practically  by  our  license,  and  they  are 
under  articles  to  return  Kassala  to  Egypt  as  soon  as 
Egypt  is  ready  to  hold  it.  Nor,  though  some  of  their 
more  Chauvinist  papers  talk  of  repudiating  this  article, 
need  we  be  disturbed  at  that;  for  it  would  be  exces- 
sively foolish  of  Italy  to  quarrel  with  England,  and  as 
soon  as  Egypt  (that  is  to  say,  England)  works  once 
more  up  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  Kassala  will  lose  its 
principal  value  to  Italy.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value 
while  the  Powers  on  either  side  of  it  are  unfriendly  ;  it 
does  not  greatly  matter  who  has  it  when  they  are  at 
peace. 

But,  if  not  the  immediate  facts,  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  facts,  touch  England  very  nearly 
indeed.  The  French,  who,  saying  that  they  fight 
for  glory,  never  fight  for  anything  whatever  but 
gain  (though  they  often  calculate  that  gain  so  badly 
that  it  turns  out  loss),  are  seriously  disturbed  over  this 
Kassala  matter,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  they  at  this  particular  moment  hate  the 
Italians  more  than  anybody,  except  ourselves ;  and  the 
reduction  of  Kassala  strikes  them  as,  in  some  vague 
way,  benefiting  both  perfidious  Albion  and  upstart 
Italy,  so  ungrateful  for  being  relieved  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  Secondly,  their  colonial-men  have  always  had 
some  hope  of  transforming  the  barren  possession  of 
Obock-Tajurrah  (with  or  without  the  help  of  the 
presumed  friendship  of  Abyssinia)  into  a  solid  hold 
on  East  Africa,  which  may  be  connected  via  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ubangi- Welle  and  Lake  Tchad  with  the 
French  Soudan  on  the  west.  Thirdly,  but  in  strict 
connexion  with  this  last-mentioned  grandiose  dream, 
there  are  the  designs  of  advancing  north-eastward  from 
the  Ubangi- Welle  by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  the  Nile 
which  have  prompted  the  recent  French  grumbles 
about  the  Anglo-Belgian  agreement.  The  average 
Frenchman  is,  indeed,  more  hopelessly  ignorant  where 
any  of  these  places  are  than  the  average  Englishman, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  But  he  is  quite  sure 
that,  in  the  classic  phrase,  "  somebody  ought  to  be 
"  wopped  "  for  such  things  as  the  taking  of  Kassala. 

We  pass  other  possibilities  from  other  European 
Powers,  though  after  the  recent  excitement  in  Ger- 
many about  an  arrangement  which  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  international  law,  concern  Germany  at  all,  any- 
thing is  possible.  But  the  possibilities  in  regard  to 
the  Powers  that  actually  be  in  the  Soudan  itself  are 
very  obvious.  Little  has  lately  been  heard  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  at  Khartoum,  or  lather  Omdur- 
man  ;  and,  if  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment knows,  as  it  probably  does,  it  has  kept  its 
knowledge  to  itself.  But  it  is,  so  to  speak,  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  experience  of  religious  risings,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Khalifa  is  very  much  on 
the  wane.  If  it  be  so,  such  an  event  as  that  at 
Kassala  is  likely  to  produce  either  a  break-up  of  the 
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Mahdist  domination  altogether,  or  a  violent  attempt  to 
retaliate,  which  may  very  likely  take  the  road  down  the 
Nile  as  well  as  that  up  the  Atbara,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  Welle.  In  other  words,  the  huge  regions  which 
Egypt  for  a  time  conquered,  which  the  intelligence  of 
Baker  and  Gordon  organized,  which  ill  luck,  Egyptian 
weakness,  and  the  slackness  of  England  abandon  to 
chaos,  are  likely  once  more  to  he  in  the  market.  And 
there  is  not,  as  there  was  before,  only  one  bidder.  The 
Italians  at  Kassala,  the  Belgians  at  or  somewhere  about 
Lado,  the  French  pressing  on  their  heels  up  the  Ubangi, 
are  all  actual  or  possible  neighbours,  and  are  active 
competitors.  If  we  choose,  what  with  our  acknowledged 
rights  as  tutors  of  Egypt,  and  with  our  actual  hold  on 
both  the  mouth  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  no  one  can 
touch  us  or  wrest  from  our  wards  the  really  rich  and 
really  practicable  regions  which  are  at  present  shut 
alike  to  trade,  to  travel,  to  civilization,  and  to  peace. 
But  we  must  be  up  and  doing  like  these  others ;  or 
these  others  will  take  the  prize. 


THE  EVICTED  TENANTS  BILL. 

EVER  since  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  two  years  ago  political  gossip  has 
always  had  it  that  Mr.  Morley  occupies  bis  present 
important,  but  uncomfortable,  post  by  "special  desire" 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  So  very  special,  indeed, 
was  this  desire  that  it  is  understood  to  have  found  ex- 
pression in  something  like  a  unanimous  insistence  on 
their  part  that  the  accomplished  Minister  who  had 
almost  divided  the  honours  of  the  first  Home  Eule  Bill 
with  his  illustrious  Chief  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
nounce the  glory  of  completing  his  great  work.  This 
fixed  resolve  that  the  one  subordinate  member  of  the 
Government  who  had  stewed  longest  and  most 
thoroughly  in  a  certain  juice  should  be  compelled  to 
stew  in  it  still,  was,  if  unheroic,  eminently  human  ; 
but  the  policy  which  animated  it  was  surely  pushed  a 
little  too  far  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  A  redeeming  touch  of  chivalry 
would  have  been  given  to  these  highly  judicious  tactics 
if  some  one  Cabinet  Minister,  say  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevke, 
had  given  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant a  helping  hand.  It  was  profoundly  pathetic 
to  see  poor  Mr.  Morley  left  alone  to  defend  the  most 
profligately  lawless  piece  of  legislation  with  which  even 
the  Gladstonian  party  have  ever  been  associated  ;  or,  if 
not  alone,  with  only  that  assistance  which  would 
always  be  forthcoming  in  such  a  case — the  advocacy  of 
professional  lawyers.  A  still  more  poignant  note  of 
pathos  was  struck,  however,  in  the  circumstance  that 
even  these  invariably  ready  allies  might  but  too  probably 
have  failed  him  had  not  one  of  the  trio  of  legal  men- 
at-arms  been  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  and  the  other 
two  a  couple  of  rival  "  under-studies "  notoriously 
rehearsing  for  the  succession  to  his  part. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  whether  there  is  more 
of  the  tragic  than  the  comic  in  the  poverty  of  such 
support  as  this.  Of  the  efforts  of  the  two  under- 
studies it  is  better  to  say  nothing,  except  that  Mr. 
Lockwood  defended  the  Bill  in  order  to  remind  the 
Government  of  his  existence,  and  that  Mr.  Haldane 
followed  on  the  same  side  in  order  that  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Lockwood's  existence  might  not  too  exclusively  occupy 
their  attention.  As  to  Sir  Robert  Reid's  defence 
cf  the  measure,  we  can  forgive  its  many  shortcomings 
for  the  sake  of  this  one  delightful  sentence: — "It 
"  was  desirable  to  say  as  little  as  one  could  of 
"  the  Plan  of  Campaign."  So  desirable  was  it  that 
the  Solicitor-General  made  no  other  reference  to  it 
than  the  remark  that  the  tenants  who  have  lost  their 
holdings  through  their  participation  in  that  criminal 
conspiracy  have  been  "  sufficiently  punished  already," 


a  remark  which,  whatever  its  truth,  is  scarcely  an 
adequate  justification  of  a  measure  which  proposes  to 
reward  them.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  feebleness  of  the 
apologies  offered  by  these  three  legal  gentlemen  and 
their  Ministerial  client  for  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill 
that  constitutes  its  most  damning  exposure  ;  it  is  the 
form  that  those  apologies  take — or  rather  it  is  the  fact 
that  any  apologies  are  required  at  all.  For  if  the 
measure  were  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  if  the  elaborate 
safeguards  against  injustice  in  its  operation  were  solid 
realities  instead  of  insolent  shams,  its  defence  might 
have  been  safely  left  to  Mr.  Healy,  and  its  Ministerial 
supporters  might  have  relied  upon  his  citation  of 
those  cases  of  hardship  occurring  under  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  Land  Acts  to  which  the  proposed 
"  relief"  would  extend.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  party  would  have  been  able  to  say 
that  their  Bill,  as  administered  by  the  arbitrators 
to  be  appointed  under  it,  would  do  wrong  to  no 
man  ;  that  it  would  force  no  insolvent  or  dishonest 
tenant  upon  any  landlord,  nor  put  any  such  tenants 
in  a  position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  faithfully  carried  out  their  contracts ;  and 
that  any  one  who  imagined  or  asserted  to  the  con- 
trary must  have  failed  to  note  the  careful  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  arbitrators  under  the 
Bill  to  withhold  its  benefit  from  any  tenant  who  had 
"  unreasonably  "  refused  to  come  to  till  a  sreement  with 
his  landlord. 

The  persistent  abstention  of  every  Ministerialist 
speaker — English  or  Irish — from  this  perfectly  valid 
and,  indeed,  theoretically  conclusive  defence  of  the 
measure  amounts  to  proof  positive  of  its  real  purpose. 
No  one  with  a  cause  to  defend  is  in  the  habit  of  deny- 
ing himself  the  use  of  his  strongest  argument  without 
overwhelming  reason  for  foregoing  its  employment.  But, 
of  course,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  Government  dare 
not  run  the  risk  of  corrupting  their  arbitrators  by  even 
suggesting  that  the  instructions  given  in  the  Bill  to 
that  tribunal  mean  what  they  say.    Take,  for  instance, 
the  provision  which  Mr.   Chamberlain   subjected  to 
such  damaging  treatment  the  other  night — the  pro- 
vision that  every  tenant  applying  to  the  tribunal  for 
reinstatement  is  to  show  that  he  has  not  "  unreason- 
"  ably  refused  an  offer  of  his  landlord."    How  could 
the  Government  possibly  venture  even  to  hint  to  the 
arbitrators  that  they  are  to  take  this  proviso  seriously  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequences  if  they  did  ?  Why, 
obviously  that  the  applications  of  every  one  of  Mr. 
Smith  Barry's  and  Lord  Lansdowne's  tenants  would 
have  to  be  rejected.    For  in  these  cases  there  was  not 
only  no  question  of  the  reasonable  or  unreasonable  of 
a  landlord's  offer  in  a  rent  dispute  ;  there  was  no  rent 
dispute  at  all.    The  claim  of  these  men  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Bill  would  depend  upon  whether  the  arbitrators 
considered  it  "reasonable"  for  a  tenant  to  refuse  to 
pay  a  rent  with  the  amount  of  which  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  in  order  to  punish  his  landlord  for 
certain   proceedings   taken  by  him  in   an  entirely 
different  part  of  the  country.    And  what  view  these 
highly  trained   experts   would  take   of  this  ques- 
tion— nay,  what   view   would  be   taken    of   it  by 
any  three  fairly  honest  and  intelligent  men  left  free 
to  act  upon  the  dictates  of  their  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence— is  not  for  a  moment  doubtful.    No  wonder  the 
Government  have  so  carefully  refrained  from  uttering 
a  word  which  might  unduly  impress  the  arbitrators 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  meant  to  bring  a  judicial 
instead  of  a  political  mind  to  bear  upon  such  a  question 
as  this.    No  ;  if  their  judicial  mind  wants  exercise  at 
all,  the  Government  evidently  think  that  they  had 
better  exercise  it  on  that  pleasing  dilemma  which  Mr. 
Balfour  dealt  with  so  happily  between  the  "  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  eviction  "  and  the  "  circumstances  of 
"  the  district."    It  will  have  plenty  of  play  in  deciding 
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whether,  when  the  former  set  of  circumstances  show 

that  an  evicted  tenant  is  utterly  undeserving  of  rein- 
.  statement,  and  the  latter  make  it  eminently  probable 

that  he  will  murder  or  maltreat  the  "  landgrabber  "  who 
,  has  succeeded  him  if  he  is  not  reinstated,  he  ought  or 

ought  not  to  be  restored  to  his  holding. 

'     If  the  Government,  however,  have  been  chary  of 
reference  to  the  judicial  provisions  of  the  Bill,  they 
have  made  up  for  it  by  an  abundant  candour  as  to  its 
political  object.    Mr.  Morley's  one  argument  in  its 
favour  is  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  "  grave  and  serious 
"  difficulties,  social  and  administrative."     But  what 
|  are  these  difficulties  ?    They  begin  and  end  in  the  fact 
!  that  a  certain  number  of  Irish  agitators  and  their 
"instruments,  having  matched  themselves  against  the 
law  and  the  Executive,  and  having  got  the  worst  of 
it,  audaciously  threaten  to  go  on  disturbing  social 
order  and  the  public  peac3  until  they  are  indemnified 
'for  the  losses  they  have  sustained.     And  since,  in 
;  the  view  of  the  Government,  the  only  way  in  which 
[  it  is  possible   to  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties 
is  to  provide  that  indemnity,  the  arbitrators  under 
the  Bill  are  as  good  as  told  that  they  will  dis- 
appoint the  authors  and  defeat  the  object  of  the 
measure  unless  they  can  see  their  way  to  providing 
,it.    Of  what  avail  is  it  to  talk  hypocritical  nonsense, 
like  Mr.  Haldane,  about  the  "  wide  discretionary 
r  powers "  of  these  gentlemen,  when  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  they  exercised  those  powers  in  anything  even 
.remotely  resembling  a  judicial  spirit,  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Morley's  "  grave  and  serious  difficulties,  social  and 
"  administrative,"  would  remain  untouched  ?  The  posi- 
tion, indeed,  in  which  the  members  of  this  mock 
tribunal  are  placed   is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
features  of  this  disgraceful  mockery  of  legislation.  It 
is  truly  shocking,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  point 
I  >ut,  to  note  the  way  in  which  every  successive  concession 
:o  fraud  and  violence  which  has  marked  the  steps  of 
jur  legislation  for  Ireland  throughout  the  last  quarter 
)f  a  century  has  been  accompanied  by  ever  deeper  and 
j  leeper  pollutions  of  the  very  well-springs  of  justice, 
from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Land  Com- 
J  nission  under  the  Act  of  1 88 1  the  process  has  been 
!  iteadily  going  on.    But  surely  we  must  almost  have 
'  touched  bottom  "  in  a  Bill  which  appoints  one  of  the 
nost  distinguished  of  Irish  advocates  on  the  equity 
ide  to  preside  over  a  tribunal  whose  sole  function,  and 
,mly  reason  of  existence,  is  to  "  decree  unrighteous- 
1  ness  as  a  law." 


THE  COREAN  QUARREL. 

TF  we  could  be  sure  that  the  contest  between  China 
1_  and  Japan  for  the  command  of  Corea  would  remain, 
a  the  modern  phrase,  localized,  it  would  be  possible  to 
egard  it  with  feelings  not  very  remote  from  amuse- 
ment.   There  is  something  decidedly  absurd  in  the 
horoughness   with   which  Japan  has   adopted  the 
dothes  of  Europe.    It  has  not  only  everything  hand- 
•ome  about  it  in  the  way  of  weapons  and  Parliamentary 
astitutions,  including  a  most  unmanageable  Opposi- 
ion,  but  it  has  supplied  itself  with  a  mission  of  the 
most  imposing  character.    The  Japanese  have  under- 
iken  to  introduce  the  benefits  of  civilization  into 
orea,  and  have  conducted  themselves  just  like  a  real 
.vilizing  Power  engaged  in  elevating  humanity  by 
regressive  blows  and  knocks.    If  the  dispute  could  be 
^nfined  to  them  and  the  Chinese,  we  could  afford 
•  look  on  not  without  a  rather  comfortable  con- 
ction  that  our  advanced  and  advancing  Japanese 
iends   will   make     sooner    or    later    a  discovery 
hich  seldom    fails    to    be  made    by  those  who 
;11  out  with  that  enemy — namely,  that  it  is  one 
ling   to  beat  a  Chinese  army   and  quite  another 


thing  to  beat  the  Chinese  Government.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  feats  is  much  that  between 
killing  a  handful  of  blackbeetles  and  excluding  the 
race  effectually  from  the  kitchen.  The  Russians  could 
tell  the  Japanese  something,  and  so  could  the  French 
officials  in  Tonquin.  Perhaps,  also,  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  and  Foreign  Offices  could  be  helpful. 

In  the  meantime  the  Japanese  think  they  know  alt 
about  it,  and  are  entering  with  spirit  into  the  fray. 
It  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  actual  fight- 
ing has  taken  place  as  yet,  and  there  are  crops  of 
rumours  of  "peaceful  solutions";  but  the  risk  that 
the  parties  will  come  to  blows  is  extreme.  We 
cannot,  as  matters  stand,  afford  to  look  on  as  dis- 
interested spectators.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  intervened  already,  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  warned  not  to  interfere  with  the 
treaty  ports.  In  plain  English,  this  means  that  they 
must  not  conduct  an  effectual  naval  war  against 
China.  To  be  consistent  in  defending  our  interests, 
we  ought  also  to  warn  the  Chinese  Government  that 
it  must  not  do  anything  to  disturb  our  trade  with 
Japan.  The  understanding  seems  to  be  that,  as  far 
as  a  war  can  be  carried  on  so  as  to  be  no  war 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  remain  strictly  neutral.  The  attitude  of 
most  other  Governments  is  likely  to  be  identical 
with  ours.  Powerful  States  are  no  doubt  accustomed 
to  act  as  suits  their  convenience,  and  this  is  quite  as 
consistent  and  intelligible  a  course  as  many  others 
which  have  been  followed  before.  Yet  it  does  seem 
that,  if  they  can  go  so  far,  it  would  be  more  simple  and 
effectual  to  forbid  fighting  at  sea  altogether.  The 
principles  which  would  justify  what  it  seems  is  to  be 
done  would  be  equally  good  in  the  other  case.  In- 
deed, the  more  thorough  line  will  have  to  be  taken  in 
practice.  The  treaty  ports  can  only  be  saved  from 
interference  if  all  the  routes  leading  to  them  are  to 
be  kept  completely  free  from  fighting,  which  means  if 
there  is  to  be  no  naval  war  at  all.  Having  got  to  this 
point,  it  is  easy  and  natural  to  go  a  little  further.  The 
results  of  war  on  land  in  Corea  do  not  concern  only 
China  and  Japan  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  good  offices  of  the 
Novoe  Vremya  to  learn  that  Russia  will  consider  herself 
interested.  From  the  moment  that  element  is  intro- 
duced it  is  clear  the  question  goes  far  beyond  a  mere 
dispute  between  China  and  Japan.  It  is  true  that 
Corea  only  just  touches  the  Russian  frontier  at 
D'Anville  Gulf,  and  that  its  internal  affairs  are  of  no 
more  direct  concern  to  the  Czar's  Government  than  to 
any  other.  But  Russia,  which  greatly  desires  to  pos- 
sess an  effective  naval  force  in  the  Pacific,  would  be 
more  than  human  (which  nobody  ever  accused  her  of 
being)  if  she  did  not  wish  to  possess  a  port  not  liable 
to  be  shut  in  by  ice,  and  in  a  useful  position  for 
beginning  operations  in  the  China  seas.  Now  such 
ports  are  to  be  found  in  Corea,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  faces  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  When  two  and  two  are  put 
together,  it  looks  very  probable  that  Russia's  well- 
known  zeal  for  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  her 
tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  her  oppressed  neigh- 
bours, in  which  respect  she  is  not  in  any  way  inferior 
to  Japan  and  some  other  Powers  we  could  name,  will 
constrain  her  to  strike  in — reluctantly,  of  course,  and 
from  purely  altruistic  motives.  Now,  an  event  of  this 
nature  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  deal  which 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  happen ;  and  that  being  so,  it 
might  be  as  wise  to  stop  all  this  flourishing  of  torches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gunpowder  magazines. 
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"EQUALITY,"  NOT  EQUITY. 

THERE  must  be  more  affected  than  real  innocence 
in  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Ministerialists  at 
the  Equalization  of  Rates  Bill  having  passed  its  second 
reading  without  a  division.  With  what  amount  of 
propriety  any  political  party  could  vote  that  local 
burdens  should  be  unequally  distributed  these  candid 
critics  do  not  apparently  take  the  trouble  to  ask  them- 
selves ;  for,  if  they  did,  they  could  hardly  make  it  a 
matter  of  wonder  or  reproach  that  the  Opposition  did 
not  think  fit  to  divide  the  House  against  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  That  a  legislative  proposal  does  not,  in 
fact,  attain  the  ends  at  which  it  professedly  aims  may, 
no  doubt,  be  in  some  cases  a  reason  for  refusing  to 
read  it  a  second  time  ;  it  is  so,  for  instance,  in  a  case  in 
which  principle  and  details  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  that  is 
far  from  being  a  correct  description  of  the  Equalization 
of  Rates  Bill.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  treat  it 
as  a  mere  sheet  of  paper,  bearing  at  the  top  a  written 
declaration  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government, 
but  otherwise  offering  a  blank  surface,  to  be  filled  in 
with  provisions  better  calculated  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object  than  those  which  at  present  find  a  place 
there.  We  say  the  "desired"  object,  because  it  is 
only  polite  to  take  the  Government  at  their  word  in 
this  matter;  though  any  one  impartially  studying 
the  measure  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  its  real  object  is  something  very  different. 

That,  at  any  rate, "is  the  character  of  the  only 
object  which  we  can  for  a  moment  admit  them  to 
have  achieved.     They  have   undoubtedly  contrived 
to  do  what  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  his   disrespectfully  perfunctory  speech, 
confessed  that  they  were  mainly  desirous  of  doing. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making  certain  hopelessly 
Conservative  districts  of  the  metropolis— and  herein 
especially  the  irreclaimable  City — "  pay  more."  _  The 
fact  that  an  extra  contribution  of  some  half  a  million 
per   annum   is   already  made  to   the  metropolitan 
finances  from   this  detested  quarter  could   not,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  weigh  with  them.     No  Bill 
which  did  not  effect  a  substantial  addition  to  this 
sum  could   possibly  be  other  than  a  grave  disap- 
pointment to  the  Radicals  ;  and  this  measure,  like 
every  other   which   the   Government   introduce  to 
pleasure  that  section  of  their  followers,  shows  the 
plainest  evidence  of  that  animating  motive  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  perfect  accuracy,  described  some 
time  ago  as  the  invariable  mark  of  modern  Radical 
legislation.    It  is  inspired,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  ever- 
dominant  desire  of  that  party,  not  so  much  to  benefit 
any  favoured  class  of  the  community,  still  less  the 
community  at  large,  as  to  injure  some  class  or  other 
against  which  they  bear  a  grudge.    "  I  really  think," 
observed  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  studiously  moderate,  but 
withal  most  damaging,  criticism  of  the  measure,  "  that 
"  the  instruction  given  by  the  Government  to  their 
"  draftsman  was  to  prepare  a  Bill  so  that  the  City 
"  should  have  to  pay  ioo.oooL  and  St.  George's,  Han- 
"  over  Square,  a  proportionately  large  amount."  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
correct  and  adequate  account  of  the  Ministerial  scheme. 
The  one  aim  of  the  Government  was  to  inflict  a  fine  upon 
the  rich  parishes  without  regard  to  the  hardships 
thereby  inflicted  on  their  poor  population,  and  to  give  a 
bonus  to  the  poor  parishes,  at  whatever  unfair  advan- 
tage to  their  richer  inhabitants.    To  describe  this 
clumsy  piece  of  injustice  as  "  Oriental "  finance  would  be 
unfair  to  the  Shaw  Lefevres  of  the  Asiatic  world, 
who,  if  they  have  not  much  consideration  for  the  poor, 
are   seldom  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  involuntarily 
enriching  the  wealthy. 

The   preposterously   maladroit    and  improvident 
fashion  in  which  the  Government  have  distributed 


their  spoils  was  denounced  by  speaker  after  speaker 
the  debate,  but  details  of  the  work  of  destructiv 
criticism  were  complete  and  final  in  the  speech  of  ff 
John  Lubbock  alone.  And  the  real  purpose  and  interel 
of  the  Government  were  self-exposed  in  their  refus  1 
after  the  second  reading,  to  refer  the  Bill,  on  the  motieAj 
of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  to  a  Standing  Committed 
composed,  after  the  Scotch  model,  of  the  Metropolita 
members  and  fifteen  others  nominated  by  the  Committe 
of  Selection.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre*s  alleged  reason  fo^ 
resisting  this  proposal  was  audaciously  futile.  The 
assent  of  the  Government  to  it  would  have  reduced  any 
opposition  which  might  have  been  provoked  by  it  to 
insignificant  proportions.  The  probability  is,  indeed, 
that  if  Ministers  themselves  had  not  opposed  the 
motion,  it  would  have  been  carried  there  and  then  with- 
out a  division.  Nor  could  it  have  been  resisted  by  any 
Government  save  one  which  has  long  since  ceased,  not 
only  to  blush  for  its  inconsistency,  but  to  feel  any  shame 
at  the  grossest  violations  of  the  rule  of  fair  play.  If 
ever  there  was  an  irresistible  case  for  applying  the 
maxim  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander,  it  arose  upon  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid's  motion. 
There  is  no  imaginable  distinction  between  the  re- 
spective claims  of  the  Scotch  and  the  metropolitan 
members  to  consider  measures  of  exclusive  interest  to 
them  in  a  Grand  Committee  of  their  own.  The  only 
difference  between  their  cases  is  that  one  of  the  two 
bodies  has  a  Radical  and  the  other  a  Tory  majority  ; 
but  this  is  enough  for  the  Government,  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  they  discriminate  between  the  two  with- 
out a  touch  of  shame. 


THE  THREE-DECKER. 

THE  judicious  reader  has  had  an  opportunity  o* 
judging  in  verse  the  substance  of  what  there  ia[ 
to  be  said  as  to  the  contents  of  some  old-fashioned , 
and  some  new-fashioned  novels.    There  is,  however, 1 
another  and  more  physical  side  to  the  question  o\ 
three  volumes  or  one.    The  world  has  learnt,  througl 
all  the  usual  channels,  that  the  Council  of  the  Authors 
Society  has  taken  "  the  opinions  of  several  prominen 
"  novelists  and  other  members  of  the  Society,  and 
"  finding  them  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  th< 
"  continuance  of  the  three-volume  system,  consider; 
"  that  the  disadvantages  of  that  system  to  authors  anc; 
"to  the  public  far  outweigh  its  advantages,"  and  that] 
in  short,  down  with  three  volumes,  and  cheap  ana 
nasty  for  ever  !    It  has  also  been  stated,  though  tht  i 
statement  seems  to  lack  authoritative  confirmation 
that  the  principal  circulating  libraries  are  of  the  sam<j 
mind.    It  may,  therefore,  very  well  be  that  the  or| 
dinary  three-volume  form  of  novel  publication  wi"' 
before  long  be  altogether  extinct. 

The  words  "  and  to  the  public,"  quoted  above,  are 
droll  instance  of  that  hypocrisy — unconscious  in  this  in|t 
stance,  we  are  sure — which  makes  people  who  want  t 
do  something  which  they  believe  will  be  for  their  ow 
advantage  discover  that  it  will  also  be  immensely  f c  f 
the  advantage  of  "  the  public."  Of  course  the  Author^ 
Society  has  no  right  whatever  to  speak  for  the  publijr] 
On  the  contrary,  the  public,  in  their  mouths,  mean  ai 
the  people  who  are  not  in  the  Society — the  people  fcTl 
securing  a  larger  portion  of  whose  money  the  Society  c 
Authors  exists.    And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tt 
public,  the  case  is  considerably  too  complicated  to  jj 
adequately  expounded  within  the  brief  compass  of  th 
Council's  resolution.   Eor  some  members  of  the  publ:  ri 
—those,  for  instance,  who  cannot  afford  the  modera; 
expense  of  subscribing  to  a  circulating  library,  thoj 
who  never  read  except  in  a  train,  or  those  who) 
literary  tastes  do  not  soar  to  the  average  level  of  ti 
British  novelist— the  three-volume  system  is  of  cour: 
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<  *uite  useless.    Nevertheless,  it  has  several  advantages. 
\  i::  volume  of  an  ordinary  three-volume  novel  is,  physi- 
jj    lly  speaking,  incomparably  the  pleasantest  thing  to 
»nad  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  invented.    It  is 
|cight  to  hold;  the  print  is  large  and  well  spaced  ;  the 
[  rnper,  generally  speaking,    is  extremely  good,  and 
Lhe    novel- reader,   in    fact,   reads   in    tbe  utmost 
:  luxury.    Eeviewers,  who  have  to  read  much,  well  know 
•the  difference  in  comfort  between  reading  a  novel  in 
L-three  volumes  and  reading  the  same  novel  in  one,  and 
the  reader  who  reads  for  pleasure  will  instantly  recog- 
•nise  it,  too,  if  he  thinks  of  it.    And  then  comes,  per- 
'haps,  the  crowning  luxury  of  all.    When  you  have  read 
i  the  book  somebody  comes  and  fetches  it  away,  and  you 
-need  never  see  it  again.    Perhaps  neither  the  Council 
■nor  the  prominent  novelist  quite  know  the  enormous 
blessing  that  this  is  to  most  of  their  customers.  If 
iyou  buy  a  novel,  you  buy,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
ia  hundred,  something  that  you  don't  want  and  had 
imuch  rather  not  have — namely,  the  presence  of  the  book 
oafter  you  have  done  with  it,  until  the  happy  and  in- 
"definitely  remote  day  when  somebody  borrows  it  to 
take  on  a  journey.    And  even  then  there  are  people 
Mil  the  world  capable  of  sending  it  back  by  post.  Not 
i  to  buy  books — except  your  own  particular  favourites — 
5s  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  ways  of  making 
i  |  a  house  habitable,  and  the  circulating  library  enables 
i  'the  person  who  likes  reading  novels  to  do  it.  Some 
J  fcpeople  like  to  keep  some  novels  ;  but  then  they  buy  them 
i-  fas  it  is,  and  no  constant  novel-reader  wants  to  buy 
•  my thing  approaching  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  novels  he 
wants  to  read.    Of  course,  a  book  bought  and  read  may 
be  pitched  into  the  dust-hole ;  but  in  this  thrifty  country 
ive  all  have  an  ingrained  reluctance,  amounting  to 
superstition,  to  destroy  a  manufactured  article  which 
?ost  money  and  has  theoretically  a  commercial  value. 
0  '[t  takes  an  unusually  strong-minded  man   (and  a 
itronger-minded  woman  than  any  woman  is  or  ought 
'o  be)  to  do  it,  even  though  he  may  know  perfectly 
veil  that  he  does  not  want  the  book,  and  that  he  does 

0  vant   the   space  it  occupies.    For  which  sufficient 
Reasons  we,  at  any  rate,  heartily  approve  the  three- 

['  Volume  system,  and  trust  that,  somehow  or  other,  it 
D  nay  continue. 

1(1  £ 

t  i  Still,  it  may  not.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  of  econo- 
S  mics  that  the  cheap  and  nasty  not  only  outsells,  but 

1  Exterminates,  the  choice  and  expensive.  Persons  of 
l  moderate  means  cannot  buy  sugar,  not  because  they 
it  Ire  too  poor,  but  because  there  is  none  in  the  shops, 
1  Is  it  is  all  used  for  making  cheap  substitutes  and 
I  imitations.     Nor  can   they  buy  cheese,  which  has 

i  rieen  slain  utterly  by  bar  soap  from  America.  And 
ci  'o  with  many  other  excellent  articles.  Therefore 
:  'he  three-decker   may  withdraw  to  the  Islands  of 

he  Blest,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  reflect 
1  [pon  one  result  that  will  indubitably  ensue  from  its 

ii  pithdrawal.  It  will  kill  about  three-quarters  of  our 
>  [xisting  novelists.  It  is  all  very  well  to  receive 
I  'rom  the  library  "  A  Lunatic's  Love,"  by  Chichester 
i  ,rORKE,  or  "  Bent  on  Bigamy,"  by  the  profuse  and 
I  aoderately  popular  author  of  "  Kitty's  Revenge,"  but 
I  i  'ho  in  the  world  is  going  to  buy  them  ?  The  circu- 
I  'iting  library  gives  every  opportunity  to  the  unknown. 
I  'he  book  arrives  and  is  looked  at.  If  it  is  impossible, 
|  j  straightway  returns  "  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
t  i  came  ;  "  and  if  it  happens  to  succeed,  it  runs  through 

le  household,  and  the  library  has  to  take  fresh  copies, 
:  Jecause  while  you  are  recommending  it  to  all  your 
I  -lends  you  refuse  to  send  it  back.  It  might  very 
■  kely  suit  "  prominent  novelists "  that  novels  should 
;  nly  be  bought  and  not  borrowed,  because  people 
;  'ho  are  quite  ready  to  borrow  pigs  in  pokes,  and  see 
hat  they  are  like,  prefer,  for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
l  fie  animals  of  whose  qualities  they  have  some  know- 

/;dge.    And  it  is  on  the  unknown  author  principally 


that  the  constant  novel-reader  stays  his  (or  her) 
monstrous  appetite.  Not  every  day  do  we  peruse  a 
Scott,  a  Fielding,  a  Maturin,  a  Cooper,  a  Dumas,  or 
a  Miss  Burney.  The  question  for  the  aspiriDg  novelist 
is,  Who  will  print  him,  it  there  is  no  library  to  lend 
him  ?  and  the  question  for  his  "  prominent "  brother 
is,  When  the  constant  reader  is  deprived  of  his  ordinary 
resource,  does  it  follow  that  he  will  replace  what  he 
loses  by  the  purchase  of  better  established  commodi- 
ties ?  We  cannot  suggest  any  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions,  and  should  be  sorry  to  hazard  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  second. 


THE  CANDOUR  OF  LORD  FARRER. 

IT  can  only  have  been  his  high  sense  of  the  duty  he 
owes  his  party  which  persuaded  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  delivering  a  long 
speech  on  the  Finance  Bill  last  Thursday.  Elaborate 
efforts  to  argue,  explain,  and  minimize  such  as  he 
presented  to  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  had  ail 
been  rendered  so  entirely  superfluous  some  time  before 
he  spoke.  Lord  Farrer  had  just  put  the  real  case  for 
the  Ministry's  finance  with  a  point  and  simplicity  to 
which  we  desire  to  render  full  tribute.  His  speech 
had  many  merits.  It  was,  for  one  thing,  well  placed. 
Coming  just  after  the  moderate,  careful,  and  somewhat 
lengthy  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  it 
gained  immensely  by  contrast.  For  it  was  short,  pithy, 
and  the  reverse  of  argumentative.  It  really  was  mcst 
fortunate  that  Lord  Farrer  was  so  quick  in  rising  that 
Lord  Dunraven  was  constrained  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  and  his  own  to  give  way  to  him.  As  it  was,  the 
speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Farrer 
give,  in  sharp  contrast,  convenient  statements  of  the 
view  which  has  hitherto  been  takoo  by  Englishmen  of 
what  principles  ought  to  regulate  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  the  view  which  under  the  new  dispensation 
is  not  unlikely  to  prevail  in  the  future. 

When  we  said  that  Lord  Farrer's  speech  was  not 
argumentative,  we  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  con- 
tained absolutely  no  argument  of  any  kind.  This 
would  be  unfair  ;  for,  indeed,  the  keystone  of  Lord 
Farrer's  edifice  was  a  very  pretty  example  of  the 
argument  technically  described  as  "  of  the  stick." 
There  was  a  perfection  of  finish  about  it  and  a  modera- 
tion of  proportion  which  would  really  be  spoiled  by 
paraphrase  ;  and  so,  modestly  acknowledging  our  abso- 
lute inability  to  better  Lord  Farrer,  we  present  him 
verbatim.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  landlords  ?  Why,  this  : — "  You  are  in  a 
"  peculiar  situation.  You  have  given  a  vote  to  every 
"  householder  and  workman.  Do  you  think  these  men 
"  will  look  quietly  upon  large  accumulations  of  pro- 
"  perty  ?  Socialistic  doctrines  are  abroad,  and,  although 
"  the  good  sense  of  our  fellow-countrymen  will 
"  reject  them,  they  acquire  considerable  strength  from 
"  alliance  with  the  cause  of  labour.  Is  this  the  time 
"  at  which  you  can  afford  to  maintain  an  exemption 
"  from  the  general  taxation  for  a  particular  kind  of 
"  property  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  extreme  danger 
"  that  these  complaints  should  continue  ?  Is  it  not 
"  unwise  to  give  people  power,  and  not  take  their 
"  burdens  upon  yourselves  ?  " 

Yet,  when  we  have  quoted  Lord  Farrer,  we  have  a 
certain  sense  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  is  so  good  that  any  comment  of  ours  is  only 
too  likely  to  appear  poor  in  comparison.  It  is  so 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  all  this  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  the  plain  proposition  : — here  are  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  strong  enough  to  rob  you,  and,  by 
George  !  if  you  do  not  look  sharp  and  pacify  them  in 
time,  they  will.  There  is  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  needs  any  help  of  ours  to  see 
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that  it  is  as  if  some  Lord  Farrer  of  other  days, 
being  at  his  inn,  had  said  to  the  traveller  with  a 
well-filled  purse  : — "  You  are  in  a  peculiar  position. 
"  Your  pocket  is  full  of  money,  and  you  are 
"  about  to  ride  home.  Do  you  see  those  three  men 
"  over  there  ?  The  one  next  the  fire  is  Dick  Turpin  ; 
"  the  other,  drinking  his  flip  at  the  table,  is  Tom 
"King;  and  Blueskin  is  consuming  fresh  geneva 
"  opposite  him.  They  are  in  low  water  ;  do  you 
'•  think  they  will  look  on  quietly  while  you  ride 
"  home  with  the  price  of  those  beasts  you  have 
"just  sold  at  the  market?  Is  there  not  extreme 
"  danger  that  they  will  follow  you  down  the  road,  and 
"  invite  you  to  stand  and  deliver  ?  Would  it  not  be 
"  better  to  take  their  burden  on  yourself?  Give  them 
"  something  handsome  to  save  the  rest."  If  the 
traveller  asks  what  guarantee  he  has  that  Turpin, 
King,  and  Blueskin  will  not  take  his  blackmail  and  rob 
him  all  the  same,  Lord  Farrer  answers,  "  Trust  their 
"  common  sense,  do  not  expect  them  to  commit  suicide 
"  by  destroying  their  chance  of  blackmail  in  the  future. 
"  Besides,  you  have  given  power  to  these  men. 
"  Turpin  is  Parish  Constable,  King  and  Blueskin  are 
"  Bow  Street  Runners,  Jonathan  Wild  is  Justice  of 
"  the  Peace.  Better  accept  the  inevitable."  Really 
there  is  much  matter  in  Lord  Farrer  and  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  has  defended  Sir  W. 
Harcourts  Budget  by  arguments  entirely  worthy  of  it. 


FLAPPER-SHOOTING. 

OUR  river  gleams  in  the  cool  sweet  early  hours  of  the 
August  morning,  amid  its  thick  green  borders  of 
waving  reeds,  with  a  lustre  of  its  own.  That  one  is  walk- 
ing along  its  course  with  a  gun  and  spaniel  instead  of  a 
fishiDg-rod  need  not  militate  against  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing an  admirer  of  nature.  The  gentle  angler  has  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  Wordsworthian  eye.  So,  although  the 
charming  stillness  which  is  only  broken  by  the  whispers  of 
the  naiads  and  nymphs  among  the  rushes — or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  the  breeze  which  is  swaying  their  quivering  stems  into 
emerald  waves — will  presently  be  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
report  of  the  breechloader,  may  we  not  be  aesthetic  while 
we  can  1  The  surroundings  might  mollify  the  breast  of  the 
most  determined  pot-hunter  with  a  gun — at  any  rate  until 
he  pressed  the  trigger.  Rich  fields  of  wavy  corn  ripening 
for  the  sickle,  fruit  trees  loaded  in  the  old-world  farm 
orchards,  and  the  gardens  ablaze  with  hollyhocks,  china 
asters,  and  marigolds  ;  meadows  cleared  by  the  scythe,  but 
shining  anew  in  emerald  green  ;  hedgerows  wreathed  in  the 
snowy  flowers  of  the  great  bindweed,  twining  amid  the 
tangled  branches,  and  varied  by  the  feathery  garlands  of 
wild  clematis  with  hollow  foxgloves  burying  their  heads  of 
sombre  beauty  on  the  bank  below — these  are  the  surround- 
ings through  which  our  river  winds  its  August  way. 

In  the  sequestered  corners  of  the  reeds  or  in  lonely  spots 
near  moss  or  tangle,  the  wild  duck  months  ago  has  made 
her  nest  and  laid  her  greenish-white  eggs.  To  her  brood, 
who  are  nearly  three  months  old  ere  they  can  properly  use 
their  wings,  she  has  been  the  fondest  parent,  ever  on  the 
alert  against  ubiquitous  plundering  crow  or  low-skimming 
marsh  or  hen-harrier,  worst  foes  of  young  wild  ducks — 
though  hungry  pike  and  prowling  polecat  do  their  share — 
until  the  brood  are  adolescent.  The  old  bird  has  taught 
them  to  dive  at  the  appearance  of  such  feathered  foes,  and 
if  the  water  be  not  too  shallow  the  device  serves.  With 
good  luck  a  fair  array  of  plump  brown  flappers  surround 
their  parents  in  August,  then  to  encounter  the  still  worse 
peril  of  tyrant  man  and  his  breechloader — if  the  latter  be 
held  straight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  long  odds  on  the 
young  duck — and  the  event  comes  off. 

One  may  dream  of  another,  and  far  more  dignified,  phase 
of  August  in  connexion  with  the  gun ;  of  the  purple 
heather,  the  misty  mountains,  the  wimpling  burn  among 
the  silvery  birches,  and  the  whirring  wings  of  the  red 
grouse — the  birds  of  the  wilderness,  blithesome  and 
cumberless.  But  if  your  opportunities  are  limited  to  the 
tamer  South,  flapper-shooting  philosophy  makes  the  best  of 
what  it  has — il faut  aimer  ce  qu'on  a. 
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Our  spaniel  is  a  Sussex  one,  a  dog  of  some  seasons'  expe- 
rience, the  fire  of  youth  restrained  by  the  experience  of 
maturity.  Some  have  sung  the  water-spaniel  as  the  dog 
par  excellence  for  river-shooting.  But,  though  he  is  a 
water-dog,  he  is  like  his  race  too  impetuous,  and  prone  to 
jump  to  wrong  conclusions.  Nor  is  he  tender-mouthed. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  his  adaptability  when  ice  and  snow 
surround  the  winter  duck-shooter,  and  the  Irish  dog's  curly 
coat  disregards  them  all,  the  well-trained  Sussex — at  any 
rate  in  our  poor  experience — surpasses  any  in  milder 
hours. 

Hunting  hither  and  thither  amid  the  rushes,  with  modu- 
lated pace  and  keenest  nose — Festina  lente  his  motto — our 
spaniel  explores  each  tangle  of  waving  reed -stalks  with 
promptitude  and  accuracy.  Moorhens  hop  in  and  out  in 
their  quaint  black  dress — very  good  birds  some  deem  them 
when  served  on  toast  after  a  preliminary  vinegar  bath — and 
coots  clang  noisily.  Not  seldom  have  we  seen  young 
pheasants  noisily  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  on  such 
a  morning,  and  starlings  murmur  vociferously.  Small  birds, 
the  shy  sedgewarbler  among  them,  fly  in  all  directions,  but 
our  old  spaniel  regards  all  these  with  an  indifferent  and  ex- 
perienced eye.  Nay,  even  a  white-tailed  rabbit  bolting 
from  his  snug  couch  in  the  long  grass  which  flourishes  by 
the  stream  side  will  not  disturb  his  equanimity. 

The  wild  mallard  is,  perhaps,  in  his  winter  dress  the 
handsomest  of  our  gamebirds ;  the  glossy  green  of  head  and 
neck,  with  its  white  collar,  the  deep  vinous  chestnut  of 
neck,  breast,  and  shoulders,  the  ash  wing  coverts  and  the 
transverse  purple  with  black  and  white  streaks  which 
crosses  the  closed  wing,  the  pale  grey  delicately  pencilled 
under  parts,  and  the  red  legs  make  up  a  combination 
which  is  unsurpassed.  But  the  young  drakes  in  August, 
like  the  ducks,  show  none  of  this  brilliance  ;  their  costume 
is  a  modest  brown  like  the  ducks.  Their  flavour,  however,  is 
the  same.  The  succulent  diet,  the  produce  of  the  wet  hedge- 
rows in  worms  and  snails,  the  arable  and  cornfields  which 
they  have  explored  and  fattened  in  under  their  mother's 
instructions,  have  made  them  dainty  indeed.  So,  if  the  eye 
be  disappointed,  the  palate  will,  at  any  rate,  be  gratified 
when  the  bag  has  been  made. 

Thus  we  go  on,  the  spaniel  exploring  every  likely  bend. 
Smaller  winged  items,  shootable  enough  at  other  times, 
are  this  morning  disregarded.  The  old  dog  shows  no 
excitement  until,  with  a  rush,  a  splash,  a  suppressed  bark, 
he  dashes  into  a  thick  corner  of  reeds.  Then  a  heart- 
thrilling  "  Quack  !  quack  !  "  sounds  doubly  resonant  on  the 
morning  air,  and  a  whirr,  a  flajiping  of  wings,  a  scutter, 
a  quacking,  make  every  nerve  quiver.  High  up  in  air  • 
dart  the  old  drake  and  duck,  less  nimbly  followed  by  their 
brood.  No  whirr  of  pheasant  from  a  hedgerow  after  a  i 
blank  day,  no  rush  of  grouse  from  a  heathery  hill  in  a  bad 
season,  is  more  stimulating.  Reaching  a  certain  height, 
off  swing  the  family.  Then  bang  !  bang !  and  a  brace  of 
plump  flappers  drop — if  the  man  behind  the  gun  be  a  cool 
and  average  performer — splashing  into  the  river.  If  killed 
neatly,  they  float  on  the  current.  If  "  tailoi-ed,"  they  dive 
with  such  persistency  and  alacrity  as  will  puzzle  the  old 
dog,  and  give  him  a  long  chase  indeed.  But  in  either  case,  / 
with  such  a  dog  as  we  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  the  birds 
will  ultimately  be  retrieved  and  duly  admired,  and  their 
plumage  smoothed  to  the  accompaniment  of  "  wetting  "  the 
first  shot. 

This  performance  is  more  or  less  successfully  repeated, 
and  even  if  some  easy  shots  be  missed,  which  happens  to  j 
the  best  men — who  are  the  readiest  to  admit  it — the  delight 
of  the  August  morning's  sport  is  only  intensified  by  such  j 
variations.    Morning,  be  it  observed ;  for  he  who  would  ] 
make  a  bag  of  flappers  must  be  an  early  riser.    A  mere  j 
hasty  apology  for  a  breakfast  suffices.    When  he  returns  to 
display  his  trophies  it  is  time  enough  to  enjoy  his  leisure  j 
over  a  solid  one,  a  la  fourcliette.    Hence  this  branch  of  sport 
is  not  in  favour  with  the  decadents  of  the  gun,  who  like 
the  day  particularly  well  aired  ere  they  take  their  leisurely 
sport.    But  for  him  who  really  loves  the  joy  of  dog  and 
gun  in  the  ancient  fashion,  flapper-shooting  on  an  August 
morning  has  charms  second  to  none. 
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RACING. 

THE  month  of  July  has  been  more  or  less  encouraging 
to  breeders  of  the  best  class  of  racehorses  ;  for,  since 
of  late  years  thoroughbred  stock  had  been  somewhat  depre- 
ciated in  value,  they  must  have  felt  cheered  when  three 
breeding  studs — the  Queen's,  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's,  and 
the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Baird's — made  aboiit  75,000  guineas;  yet 
ten  years  ago  much  the  same  amount  was  realized  by  the 
stock  of  a  single  stud  farm,  the  late  Lord  Falmouth's,  and 
nine  years  ago  the  very  summit  of  high  prices  for  yearlings 
would  appear  to  have  been  reached,  when  a  dozen  of  Mr. 
Chaplin's  fetched  20,000/. — this  month  nine  yearlings  of  his 
only  made  2,700  guineas.  But,  if  yearlings  now  sell  badly, 
first-rate  stallions  sell  better  than  ever,  as  the  14,000/.  given 
for  Meddler,  the  15,000/.  for  Matchbox. the  20,000/. offered  for 
Common,  and  the  30,000/.  paid  for  Ormonde,  bear  abundant 
witness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
rumour  that  Avington  has  been  sold  for  so  little  as  4,000 
guineas,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  many  thorough- 
breds, of  either  merit  or  promise,  have  sold  badly,  while 
among  those  of  an  inferior  class  a  ludicroiis  abyss  of  depres- 
sion was  reached  when,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose's  horses  had  been  fetching  such  high 
prices,  three  stallions  were  sold  successively  at  an  average 
of  7  guineas  each. 

The  first  important  handicap,  since  those  we  last  noticed, 
was  the  Clarence  and  Avondale  Stakes  of  3,000/.  at  San- 
down,  the  result  of  which  was  to  bring  the  winner,  Lady 
Minting,  into  the  betting  for  the  St.  Leger.    She  has  im- 
proved considerably  in  appearance  since  she  ran  second  for 
the  Oaks,  and  she  is  a  beautiful  bay  filly  by  Minting  ;  but 
she  is  too  long  in  the  back  behind  the  saddle  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  shaped.    The  handicap  form  at  the  New- 
market July  Meeting  and  the  Ivempton  First  Summer 
Meeting  was  of  no  very  special  interest,  and  the  class 
represented  for  the  Cumberland  Plate,  at  Carlisle,  was,  as 
it  often  is  in  the  North,  of  very  moderate  quality.  At 
Hurst  Park  Baron  de  Rothschild's  black   Tristan  filly, 
Bethisy,  won  the  Stewards'  Handicap  under  the  heaviest 
weight  for  her  age  in  the  race.    She  is  decidedly  smart  over 
five  furlongs,  and  when  she  won  the  Egmont  Handicap  at 
Epsom,  five  weeks  earlier,  she  had  beaten  Lady  Minting  by 
a  length  and  a  half  at  6  lbs.    The  Summer  Handicap,  at 
Hurst  Park,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  winner  of  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  Victor  Wild,  and,  although  it  may  be 
that  Dornroschen,  who  ran  second,  would  have  won  if  she 
had  not  been  run  into  and  rolled  over  by  the  ill-tempered 
Galloping  Dick  just  before  the  start,  she  was  receiving  a 
great   deal  of  weight,  and  Victor   Wild's  performance, 
under  8st.  5  lbs.,  relatively  to  the  other  starters  and  their 
burdens,  was  admirable ;  indeed,  he  was  giving  weight  to 
everything  in  the  race  except  St.  David,  and  this  greatly 
glorifies  the  form  shown  by  Avington  in  running  him  to  half 
a  length  at  Ascot,  when  giving  him  23  lbs.    In  the  July 
Handicap,  last  week  at  Newmarket,  there  was  a  good  race 
between  Beggar's  Opera  and  Evermore,  the  former  giving 
a  year  and  winning  at  almost  even  weights.    A  couple  of 
hours  later  he  won  another  race  for  his  owner,  the  Duchess 
i>f  Montrose,  who,  having  changed  her  mind  about  selling 
aer  racing-  in  addition  to  her  breeding-stud,  was  in  great 
winning  form  during  the  meeting,  and  her  good  luck  fol- 
lowed her  to  Gatwick,  where  she  won  the  Bronze  Handicap 
)n  Tuesday  last.    Owners  have  had  no  cause  to  complain 
jf  want  of  variety  in  handicappers  at  Newmarket  this 
rear,  Mr.  E.  Bird   having  handicapped  at  the  Craven 
Meeting,  Major  Egerton  at  the  First  Spring   and  First 
July,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Mainwaring  at  the  Second  Spring 
md  the  Second  July.    There  is  competition  everywhere  in 
these  days,  and   there  is  no   reason   why  the   form  of 
landicappers  should  not  be  as  accurately  ascertained  as 
hat  of  racehorses.    For  the  weight-for-age  Machell  Plate 
■t  Gatwick  the  strongly  built  little  Carrick  proved  himself 
.  better  horse  than  was  supposed  last  Tuesday,  and  it  is 
auch  to  his  credit  that  he  should  be  improving  in  his  eighth 
ear.    On  Wednesday  the  lightly  weighted  Son  of  a  Gun 
/on  the  Liverpool  Cup.    This  horse  had  been  purchased  at 
he  Badminton  sale  in  March  for  2,800  guineas. 

Certainly  secrets  are  admirably  kept  in  both  Jewitt's  and 
latthew  Dawson's  stables,  if  the  statements  in  the  news- 
apers  are  correct  that  at  one  time  last  year,  when  odds 
rere  being  laid  upon  Isinglass  for  the  St.  Leger,  he  was  so 
1  that  "  for  two  days  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with 
|im,"  and  that  when  odds  were  laid  this  month  upon  Ladas 


for  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes,  he  had  had  two  teeth 
wrenched  out  by  a  dentist  a  day  or  two  earlier.  There 
never  was  more  excitement  over  a  race  at  Newmarket  than 
when  these  two  great  horses,  with  Ravensbury,  Raeburn, 
and  three  others,  met  to  contest  the  richest  stake  that  had 
yet  been  run  for  on  the  Heath.    At  what  a  terrific  pace 
Priestholme  made  the  running  until  getting  near  the  planta- 
tion on  the  Bunbury  Mile — that  is  to  say,  for  more  than 
half  the  race — how  the  favourites  closely  followed  him  until 
they  were  so  done  as  to  be  galloping  comparatively  slowly 
at  the  finish ;  how  the  outsider  Bullingdon,  who  had  6  lbs. 
advantage  over  the  leading  favourites,  and  had  lain  in  the 
rear   during   the  early  part   of  the  race,  galloped  up, 
and  only  lost  by  a  head  from    Isinglass ;    how  Ladas, 
either  from  being  upset  by  the  manipulations  of  his  dentist 
or  some  other  cause,  ran  with  no  spirit ;  how  everybody 
said  after  the  race  that  public  form,  so  far  as  Ladas  and 
Bullingdon  were  concerned,  had  been  violated  as  it  had 
never  been  violated  before  ;  and  how  great  was  the  amuse- 
ment at  such  in-and-out  running  on  the  part  of  horses 
belonging  to  such  immaculate  owners   as  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  and  Lord  Rosebery,  and  trained  by  such 
honourable  men  as  J.  Porter  and  M.  Dawson,  are  matters 
of  history.    Bullingdon's  excellent  second,  even  admitting 
that  it  was  too  good  to  be  true  form,  was  thought  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  have  odds  of  7  to  2  laid  on  him  for  the 
Midsummer  Plate  last  week,  and  he  won  it,  though  not 
without  giving  his  backers  a,  terrible  fright,  as  Baron  de 
Rothschild's   Styx,   who   had   4  lbs.   the   worst   of  the 
weights,  ran  him  to  a  neck.    As  Styx  had  only  run  fourth 
to   Reminder   and    Sempronius  for   the   Epsom  Grand 
Prize,  when  receiving  5  lbs.  from  each,  the  Midsummer 
Plate  form  pointed  to  the   conclusion   that   either  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  had  been  a  falsely  run  race,  or 
that  the  form  of  the  winners  of  this  year's  and  last  year's 
Derbies  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  had  been  supposed  ;  and 
it  was  remembered  that  last  September  1  o  lbs.  had  enabled 
R.aeburn  to  beat  Isinglass  by  a  length  at  Manchester.  If 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  was  an  intensely  interesting 
race,  much  more  so  was  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  in  which  the 
two  Derby  winners  were  again  to  meet  on  practically 
the  same  terms ;  in  fact,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Ormonde's  great  race  with  Minting  at  Ascot — if,  indeed, 
this  exception  may  be  admitted — probably  no  race  ever- 
created  so  much  excitement  as  the  late  Eclipse  Stakes.  As 
the  horses  ran  into  the  straight  line  for  home  at  Sandown, 
and  Ladas  was  seen  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  Isinglass,  until 
he  reached  that  horse's  girths,  his  jockey,  Watts,  sitting 
motionless,  while  T.  Loates  on  Isinglass  was  riding  hard,  a 
shout  was  raised  of  "  Ladas  wins  !  "    Presently,  Isinglass 
gained  ground  again,  whereupon  both  jockeys  began  to  ride, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  struggle  followed,  Isinglass  winning 
by  a  length  from  Ladas,  who  was  three  lengths  in  front  of 
Ravensbury.    If  Watts  had  persevered  with  Ladas  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  he 
would  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  near  Isinglass  as 
for  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  instead  of  three  lengths  off ;  there- 
fore, the  form  in  both  races,  so  far  as  this  pair  is  con- 
cerned,  must   have   been   pretty  correct,  and  Isinglass 
has  been  successfully  proved  to  be  the  best  horse — the 
best  by  possibly  something  like  5  lbs.  more  than  weight 
for  age.    He  has  now  won  43,633/.  in  stakes,  and  his  value 
as  a  sire  ought  to  be  very  great  indeed ;  but  where  he 
should  be  ranked   among   such  celebrities   as  Ormonde, 
Minting,  Common,  and  Orme,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 
Another  interesting  question  remains  to  be  answered.  If 
the  Eclipse  Stakes  proves  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  to 
have  been  a  true-run  race,   is  Bullingdon  an  uncertain 
horse,  who,  when  showing  his  best  form,  is  as  good,  or 
nearly  as  good,  as  Ladas — for  this  his  running  for  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  would  represent  him  to  be  %  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  accident  pre- 
vented his  running  this  week  at  Liverpool. 

The  nominal  favourite  for  next  year's  Dex-by,  Mr.  W. 
Cooper's  Kirkconell,  won  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket 
very  easily  from  Lord  Stanley's  Golden  Blaze,  the  winner 
of  the  Sefton  Park  Plate  at  Liverpool,  and  most  of  the 
horse  critics  now  consider  him  the  best  two-year-old  that 
has  been  out.  This  is  likely  enough ;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that,  when  he  tried  to  give  7  lbs.,  besides 
weight  for  sex,  for  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  two  fillies 
beat  him.  Hopbine,  a  well-shaped  bay  colt  by  Despair 
out  of  Vixen,  placed  himself  among  the  high-class  two- 
year-olds  by  his  victory  in  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes  a 
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Stockbridge.  In  May  he  had  won  the  Whitsuntide  Plate 
very  easily  from  Galeotte,  with  La  Sagesse  and  Whiston 
with  8  lbs.  extra  unplaced.  For  the  New  Stakes  at 
Ascot  he  had  not  finished  among  the  first  ten ;  and 
now  at  Stockbridge  he  came  in  many  lengths  in  front 
of  Anlaf,  the  winner  of  the  Foal  Stakes  of  the 
previous  day,  and  about  the  biggest  two-year-old  of  the 
season,  and  Curzon,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Surrey  Foal 
St nkes  at  Epsom,  as  well  as  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  the 
Bibury  Club.  This  was  a  great  reversal  of  his  form  in 
the  race  for  the  New  Stakes  ;  but,  great  as  are  his  powers, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  may  not  invariably  exercise 
them  ;  for  his  sire,  Despair,  was  a  most  untrustworthy  and 
ill-tempered  brute,  who  very  rarely  condescended  to  show 
his  true  form ;  while  his  dam,  Vixen,  was  indeed  what  her 
name  implied,  and,  as  Mr.  Well er  senior  would  have  said,  of  an 
"  owdacious  "  type.  The  son  of  this  worthy  pair  exhibited 
his  own  temper  before  starting  for  the  Hurstbourne  Stakes 
by  bolting  and  throwing  his  jockey.  He  was  run  to  a  head 
in  the  race  by  a  very  good-looking,  and  very  promising, 
colt  by  Laureate,  that  was  racing  in  public  for  the  first  time, 
called  Whittier,  to  whom  he  was  giving  5  lbs.  Last 
Wednesday,  at  Gatwick,  with  7  lbs.  extra,  Hopbine  only 
ran  third  to  The  Lombard,  a  Petrarch  colt,  who  won  so 
easily  that  he  may  be  first-rate.  Some  judges  consider 
Whiston — who  is,  unfortunately,  a  roarer — almost  the  best 
of  his  age  at  the  present  time ;  but,  with  odds  of  6  to 
4  laid  011  him,  Choice  finished  half  a  length  in  front  of 
him  at  only  1  lb.  more  than  weight  for  sex,  for  the  Soltykoff 
Stakes  at  Newmarket,  the  pair  being  beaten  by  Seaholm,  to 
whom  Whiston  was  giving  13  lbs.  After  all,  to  be  beaten 
by  Choice  was  no  great  disgrace ;  for,  although  a  very 
uncertain  filly,  she  had  won  the  Royal  Stakes  of  2,660/., 
beating  Curzon  at  even  weights  by  two  lengths,  Saintly,  the 
winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes,  being  third,  while  several 
other  winners  were  behind  her.  Some  critics  consider 
Choice  too  narrow,  but  she  has  splendid  action.  Mr.  P. 
Lebaudy's  Prince  Simon,  a  good-looking  but  not  over  good- 
tempered  bay  colt  by  St.  Simon  out  of  a  Posiorucian  mare, 
has  not  yet  worked  his  way  into  the  first  class  of  two-year- 
old  form;  but  he  repaid  914/.  in  stakes  alone  towards  the 
2,150  guineas  he  cost  as  a  yearling  when  he  won  the  British 
Dominion  Two- Year-Old  Stakes  at  Sandown  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  from  Dr.  Talmage,  at  13  lbs. ;  nor  can 
very  smart  form  be  yet  claimed  for  IAnson's  Jim  Selby, 
who  won  a  stake  of  very  similar  value — the  Seaton  Delaval 
Plate — at  Newcastle.  Mr.  L.  de  Pothschild's  Utica  won 
the  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  Newmarket  so  easily  that  she 
must  be  considered  a  filly  of  very  high  class  until  the  contrary 
is  proved.  But  the  best  performance  of  a  two-year-old  filly 
during  the  month  was  that  of  Saintly,  in  winning  the  Na- 
tional Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  of  4,358^.  at  Sandown  this 
day  week  with  9  lbs.  extra.  She  is  one  of  the  many  small 
St.  Simon  fillies  that  have  proved  marvellously  profitable, 
especially  as  two-year-olds.  With  8  lbs.  and  1 7  lbs.  extra, 
the  winners,  Solaro  and  Whiston,  failed  to  beat  Propeller 
for  the  Nursery  Stakes  at  Liverpool  on  Tuesday  last, 
although  the}-  ran  a  grand  race  with  him,  and  Whiston 
showed  fine  form  at  the  weights. 


CHESS  NOTES. 

THE  tournament  of  the  German  Chess  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Leipzic  in  September,  promises 
to  be  of  wider  interest  and  importance  than  at  one  time 
seemed  probable.  Lasker  says  that  he  will  certainly  be 
there  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  his  name  as  a  competitor. 
He  may  be  more  disposed  to  do  so  when  he  learns  that 
Blackburne  and  Mason  have  entered.  If  Tarrasch  and 
Tchigorin — who,  it  will  be  remembered,  drew  their  match 
last  November — both  compete,  in  addition  to  a  French  re- 
presentative and  one  or  two  of  the  Americans,  the  affair 
will  be  genuinely  international,  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
champion's  attention.  There  will  be  a  minor  as  well  as  a 
major  competition,  and  several  English  players  of  the  second 
rank,  including  Messrs.  Loman  and  E.  0.  Jones,  are  going 
over  to  take  part  in  it.  Now  that  the  British  Association 
sleeps,  and  the  Counties  Chess  Association  has  made  up  its 
mind  to  a  blank  year,  the  Leipzic  Tournament  will  possess 
a  greater  interest  for  Englishmen  than  they  usually  find  in 
the  autumn  meetings  of  the  German  Association. 

It  is  sometimes  the  best  player  in  his  idler  moments  who 
is  responsible  for  the  most  audacious  burlesques  of  chess ; 


and  it  may  be  granted  that  such  a  player  has  as  much  right 
to  burlesque  chess  as  a  good  poet  has  to  parody  good  poetry. 
The  late  Dr.  Zukertort  in  a  looser  mood  constructed  a  mate 
in  two,  which  he  evidently  intended  as  a  touch  of  humour 


Black— 6  Pieces. 


White— 13  Pieces. 


or  satire,  a  problem  pour  rire,  over  which  solvers  might  rack 
their  brains  or  crack  their  sides.  Chess  he  never  meant  it 
to  be.  After  this  preface  the  reader  can  play  with  the 
puzzle  if  he  likes,  and  he  will  soon  satisfy  himself  that 
there  is  no  mate  in  two  according  to  the  canons.  White 
must  begin  with  a  check,  or  his  own  king  will  be  as- 
saulted, and  as  bishop  to  queen's  seventh  is  useless, 
he  must  take  something.  To  be  brief,  the  key-move 
is — pawn  takes  queen's  pawn  en  jmssant,  discovering  check 
from  queen  and  rook.  This  is  quite  as  diverting  as 
it  was  meant  to  be.  There  are  times  when  all  rules  may  be 
broken  by  particular  persons.  Zukertort  found  himself  at 
such  a  time,  and  he  did  well  to  break  as  many  rules  as 
possible.  He  introduced  into  a  two-mover  the  necessity  of 
considering  Black's  previous  move  ;  and  this  previous  move 
was  utterly  unimaginable,  because  the  position  of  the 
White  bishop  behind  the  three  pawns  was  impossible.  The 
position  of  the  Black  king  is  all  but  inconceivable  ;  and 
there  are  sundry  pieces  of  both  colours  which  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  puzzle.  The  joke  is  perhaps  unintentionally 
ingenious  ;  for,  if  the  walling-up  of  the  bishoji  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  a  problem  need  not  be  regarded  as  a 
phase  of  a  regular  game  of  chess,  this  argument  is  over- 
thrown by  the  various  ante-initial  assumptions  which  it  is 
necessaiy  to  make.  One  can  affirm  at  least  three  previous 
moves,  taking  them  backward  before  the  statement  of  the 
problem  : — 1.  Black  P  to  Q  4  ;  2.  White  queen  checks  ;  3. 
Black  Kt  from  Q  4  to  B  2.  Does  the  reader  see  why 
Black  must  have  made  this  last  move  1 

We  are  reminded  by  A.  C.  W.  of  another  chess-joke, 
somewhat  similar  in  its  character,  proposed  by  a  chess 
editor,  several  years  ago,  for  solution  as  an  ordinary 
problem.  In  this  case  the  White  king  was  on  his  own 
square,  and  all  the  squares  on  his  left  were  unoccupied. 
There  was,  apparently,  no  solution  to  the  problem  as  it 
stood,  but  there  would  be  one  if  the  king  could  be 
transferred  to  queen's  bishop's  square  in  a  single  move. 
Here  the  key  was,  "  castles  on  the  queen's  side."  There 
was  no  rook  to  castle  with ;  but  that  did  not  signify,  you 
had  only  to  imagine  one.  The  tenth  law  of  the  B.  C.  A. 
Code  lays  down  that,  "  when  the  odds  of  either  rook,  or 
both  rooks,  are  given,  the  player  giving  the  odds  shall  be 
allowed  to  move  his  king  as  in  castling,  and  as  though  the 
rooks  were  on  the  board."  It  has  been  said  that  the  most 
useful  quality  in  chess  is  imagination  ;  and  the  man  who  is 
fond  of  chess-puzzles  must  imagine  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards. 

In  the  last  problem  printed  on  July  14  the  key-move  is 
bishop  to  king's  seventh.  One  solver  tries  B — B  8 ;  but 
Black  would  then  unmask  his  rook,  and  prevent  the  mate 
in  two.  B  to  K  7  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
number  of  Black's  moves  by  three,  which  adds  to  the 
elegance  of  the  problem,  and  also  provides  a  necessary 
double  check,  B  to  B  5,  in  case  Black  takes  the  knight. 
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If  Black  king  moves  to  his  fourth,  there  is  a  dual  mate 
with  the  bishop,  which  can  prevent  the  return  of  the  king 
in  two  ways.  Extreme  pmists  will  consider  this  a  blemish, 
.as  showing  excess  of  strength.    If  king  moves  to  his  fifth, 

A  MATE  IN  TWO. 
Black— 6  Pieces. 


White — 7  Pieces. 

bishop  moves  to  B  5,  discovering  check.  King  to  B  3  is 
met  by  queen  to  R  8.  If  Black  moves  anything  except  his 
king,  the  mate  is  by  bishop  to  B  6.  The  reader  will  have 
seen  the  purpose  of  all  White's  pieces.  He  has  also  seen 
the  use  of  Black's  rook  and  knight,  and  the  pawn  on  rook's 
file  prevents  a  dilatory  check  to  the  White  king.  The 
pawn  on  knight's  file  is  to  obstruct  the  Black  king  after  he 
has  moved  to  B  3 ;  and  the  pawn  on  queen's  file  not  only 
•obstructs  but  also  prevents  a  dual  solution  by  B  to  R  3, 
for  it  could  advance  and  become  a  knight,  in  anticipation 
of  B  to  Kt  2.  This  fine  problem  is  a  collaboration  by 
'Kohtz  and  Kockelkorn.  (Solutions — the  first  only  being 
exhaustive — by  C.  T.  S.,  A.  C.  W.,  Julia  Short,  Ina,  Broad 
Oak,  L.  C.  D.,  H.  B.  Simeon,  M.  G.,  and  others.) 

We  add  for  the  coming  fortnight  a  fairly  simple  three- 

A  MATE  IN  THREE. 


mover.  Are  there  any  superfluous  pieces'?  The  exami- 
nation of  a  problem  should  take  account  of  every  piece  in 
the  diagram,  for  form  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
soundness. 


OPERA. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Emil  Bach's  Lady  of  Longford — Sir  Augustus 
Harris's  last  production — is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
composer's  previous  lyric  effort,  Lrmengarda.  We  know 
not,  for  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  observe  Mr.  Bach  in  this 


first  period  of  his  operatic  activity,  and,  taking  his  Lady  of 
Longford  on  the  single  merits  of  the  work,  we  think  that 
the  ultra-patronizing  tone  adopted  towards  the  score  by  the 
majority  of  judges  is  somewhat  mistaken.  There  is  perhaps 
more  in  Mr.  Bach's  music  than  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  we  wish  to  present  the  L^ady  of  Longford  as  a  master- 
piece, altro  che ;  but,  taking  the  opera  as  one  of  the  initial 
steps  in  a  new  career,  we  see  in  it  that  which  seems  to 
augur  well  for  future  efforts,  and  we  are  pleased  to  en- 
courage a  newcomer.  The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Bach's 
writing  lies  in  a  want  of  homogeneity ;  it  is  not  so  much 
the  lack  of  the  sense  of  continuity  in  the  working  out  of  a 
theme,  but  rather  a  peculiar  knack  of  going  off  at  a  tangent 
without  any  apparent  reason  and  of  startling  the  listener 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  phrases  which  seem  to  come 
in  on  the  principle  of  fieim'  dich  oder  ich  fress'  dich. 
To  anybody  accustomed  to  the  processes  of  composing  it 
is  patent  that  such  occurrences  are  results  of  after- 
thought ;  the  practice  is  all  but  universal — in  fact,  Hoci's 
last  aria  in  Dinorah,  "  Sei  vendicata,"  is  an  afterthought, 
and  so  also  is  the  lo-^e  duet  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Huguenots  ;  but  it  sometimes  takes  more  talent  to  fit  some- 
thing into  a  work  already  complete  than  to  write  out 
originally  the  whole  thing  d'un  jet.  Ponchielli  failed  in 
the  attempt  with  Alvise's  aria,  Verdi  failed  with  Don  Carlo 
and  Simon  Boccanegra,  and  Gounod  failed  with  Sapho — all 
remodelled  and  rewritten  works.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  score  assumes  a  rhapsodical  physiognomy,  and  such  is 
the  cardinal  defect  of  Mr.  Bach's  writing.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  melodic  invention  the  composer  has  little  to  say, 
but  he  says  that  little  very  well ;  there  is  more  formal 
melody  in  the  Lady  of  Longfurd  than  there  is  lyric  decla- 
mation, and  the  tunefulness  of  the  vocal  music  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  the  composer  has 
wedded  his  music  to  the  words ;  for,  originally  written  to 
an  English  book  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  the  work  was 
produced  in  a  somewhat  feeble  Italian  version  ;  and  even 
here  it  was  difficult  to  follow  the  singers  in  their  articula- 
tion. In  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  guess  in  what  language 
either  Mme.  Eames  or  M.  Alvarez  sang,  the  only  under- 
standable enunciation  being  that  of  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke. 
Mr.  Bach's  orchestra  is  very  full — three  flutes  and  three 
bassoons  among  others — and  though  it  contains  clear  indi- 
cations of  various  influences,  still  the  workmanship  is  good, 
and  the  blending  of  timbres  is  often  excellent. 

The  story,  which  is  presumably  well  known  by  this  time, 
deals  with  an  imaginary  episode  of  Cromwellian  wars.  The 
Earl  of  Longford,  a  Boyalist  chief,  is  being  pursued  by  the 
Roundheads,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and,  tracked  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  castle,  contrives  somehow  to 
evade  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  and  is  hidden  quite 
safely  by  the  Countess  in  a  secret  passage.  But  his  castle 
is  occupied  by  the  foe,  and  the  Colonel  in  command, 
combining  pleasure  with  business,  tries  to  conquer  the  good 
graces  of  the  Lady  of  Longford,  and  to  effect  the  capture  of 
the  Earl  at  the  same  time.  As  he  holds  the  Countess  in 
his  brutal  embrace,  the  Earl  rushes  to  the  rescue  from  his 
hiding-place — only  to  meet  a  soldier's  death  in  a  sword  and 
dagger  combat.  It  is  not  given,  however,  to  the  Round- 
head Colonel  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime  ;  for,  as  he 
approaches  the  Countess  again,  she  snatches  the  dagger 
from  his  belt  and  strikes  him  to  the  heart.  Curtain.  The 
scenes,  or  rather  the  situations,  of  the  drama  are  as  follows  : — 
A  first  dialogue  between  the  Colonel  and  the  Countess,  in 
which  the  respective  positions  of  the  characters  are  defined 
at  once — a  good  point  this  ;  a  scene  between  husband  and 
wife,  the  interest  of  which  is  presently  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  their  baby  girl ;  another  dialogue  between 
the  Countess  and  the  Colonel,  the  fight,  and  the  final 
catastrophe.  The  music  which  Mr.  Emil  Bach  has  written 
to  comment  this  story  consists  of  a  prelude  which  sums  up 
the  future  themes  of  the  opera ;  of  two  duets  for  soprano 
and  bass,  in  the  opening  and  in  the  closing  scene  ;  of  three 
independent  arias,  one  for  each  of  the  characters ;  of  a  duet 
for  tenor  and  soprano  ;  a  scene  for  the  Baby,  and  a  few 
recitatives.  The  interest  of  the  first  duet  lies  in  a  cleverly 
designed  melody  for  the  bass — the  Colonel — in  strophe 
form  ;  the  initial  theme  is,  perhaps,  treated  here  with  too 
much  insistence. 

The  soprano  solo  is  a  contemplative  piece,  and  well  in  the 
character  of  the  situation.  The  Countess  invokes  the 
powers  of  nature  to  protect  her  husband,  and  implores 
the  moon  and  stars,  the  bushes  aud  grasses,  to  afford  him 
a  safe  refuge.     The  faulty  enunciation  of  Mme.  Eames 
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prevented  us  from  catching  more  than  the  first  phrase 
of  the  meditation,  which  sounds,  we  think,  "  o  mite  alha 
lunare,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  love  duet  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  following  scene  with  the  child, 
contain  some  excellent  pages  of  vocal  writing;  but  we 
have  here  theatrical  convention  en  plein,  and  we  wonder 
how  it  is  that  a  soldier's  song — the  only  few  bars  of  choral 
writing  in  the  score,  by-the-bye — is  heard  from  without, 
and  that  the  soldiers  do  not  hear  from  within  the  highly 
pitched  voice  of  the  man  they  are  looking  for.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  librettist  who  is  wrong  here,  but  the  com- 
poser, who,  running  after  the  vocal  effect,  has  lost  sight  of 
the  dramatic  significance  of  the  situation.  The  child's  part 
and  the  child's  music  must  remain  perforce,  as  the  thing  is 
in  a  way  a  feature  of  the  work ;  but  what  of  the  shrill  voice, 
and  the  shocking  enunciation,  and  the  unchildish  toupct  % 
And  echo  answers  "  I  do  not  answer  such  questions." 

Mr.  Emil  Bach  may,  however,  consider  himself  a  fortunate 
man ;  not  only  has  he  had  the  advantage  of  an  interesting 
libretto,  but  also  his  opera  was  mounted  with  all  possible 
splendour.  M.  Edonard  de  Reszke's  talent  is  quite  sufficient 
to  secure  the  success  of  any  work  in  which  he  is  given  a 
share  worthy  of  his  exceptional  means.  We  cannot  say 
what  the  part  of  the  Colonel  will  become  in  other  hands ; 
with  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  it  is  the  principal,  the  finest, 
the  most  important,  and  the  best  performed  part  of  all. 
M.  Alvarez  does  well  as  the  Earl  of  Longford,  and  Mme. 
Eames  as  the  heroic  Countess  has  a  part  which  suits  her 
somewhat  limited  histrionic  instincts.  The  mounting  of  the 
piece  was  in  the  main  excellent :  the  costumes  were  splen- 
did, and  the  characters  of  the  play  looked  like  so  many 
Van  Dycks  stepped  out  of  their  frames.  The  duel  scene 
"was  admirably  arranged  and  the  scenery  was  hit  off  to 
perfection ;  and  Signor  Mancinelli  did  much  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  performance,  for  which  achievement  he 
deserves  sincere  praise. 

A  performance  of  Pagliacci  preceded  the  production  of 
the  Lady  of  Longford,  with  the  original  cast.  Mme.  Melba 
was  delightful  as  ever,  Signor  de  Lucia  perhaps  too  im- 
petuous, and  Signor  Ancona  always  in  possession  of  his 
beautiful  voice.  It  is  one  year  now  since  Mr.  Richard 
Green  has  been  connected  with  Italian  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  ;  has  it  never  occurred  to  this  otherwise  meritorious 
singer  that  the  cardinal  condition  for  singing  in  any  lan- 
guage is  to  understand  that  language,  and  to  pronounce 
it  correctly  % 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  shown  commendable  alacrity  in 
presenting  us  with  a  revised  edition  of  Aula  to  take  the 
taste  of  the  previous  one  out  of  our  mouths.  The  spectacle 
is  by  no  means  complete  yet ;  but  in  one  point — the  Radames 
of  M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  namely — we  have  reached  this  time 
the  nearest  thing  to  perfection.  It  is  so  long  since  the 
great  tenor  has  been  heard  in  genuine  Italian  opera  that  a 
pardonable  amount  of  speculation  was  abroad  as  to  how  he 
would  take  the  exuberant  strains  of  Verdi  after  a  pro- 
longed course  of  the  chant  ctale  of  Gounod  and  Wagner. 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke's  performance  was  a  delightful  surprise 
even  to  his  most  ardent  admirers ;  for,  from  the  first  recita- 
tive and  the  incredibly  uncomfortable  "  Celeste  Ai'da  "  to  the 
last  words,  "  a  noi  si  schiude  il  ciel,"  the  hearers  went 
through  a  maze  of  surprises,  not  the  least  of  which  were  those 
of  vocal  effects  pure  and  simple.  To  mention  only  a  few 
instances,  the  famous  phrases,  "  io  son  disonorato,''  "  io 
resto  a  te,"  "  la  morte  e  un  ben  sivprerao,"  "  ne  le  mie  forti 
braccia,"  &c,  all  bristling  with  «'s  and  b's,  were  rung  out 
with  surprising  impetus  and  beauty  of  tone  ;  whilst  the 
series  of  the  four  open  «'s  in  "  sacerdote,  io  resto  a  te  "  is  a 
tour  de  force  which  we  have  heard  in  no  other  voice  but 
Signor  Tamagno's. 

The  Amonasro  of  Signor  Ancona  was  a  tame  performance. 
Mme.  Adini  was  again  a  superb  Ai'da,  Mile.  Ravogli  a 
fussy  and  insufficient  Amneris,  but  MM.  Edouard  de  Reszke 
and  Plancon  were  magnificent  as  Ramfis  and  the  King  re- 
spectively. Chorus  and  orchestra  did  pretty  well  under 
Signor  Bevignani. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  railway  dividends  so  far  announced  are  very  satis- 
factory. It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  first  half  of 
last  year  there  was  a  very  marked  improvement  in  trade, 
and  that  the  improvement  was  specially  decided  in  the 
early  summer.    Unfortunately  the  outbreak  of  the  great 


Midland  coal  strike,  at  the  end  of  J  uly,  threw  trade  out  of 
gear ;  and  as  the  strike  lasted  so  long,  and  extended  over  so- 
wide  a  district,  very  natural  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  business  of  the  country 
would  completely  recover.  Of  course  it  was  evident  that  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  which  could  not  be  carried  because 
of  the  strike  would  have  to  be  conveyed  by  rail  as  soon  as 
the  strike  was  over.  But  for  all  that  it  was  feared  that  the 
depression  in  general  business  would  tell  very  adversely 
upon  the  railway  Companies  in  the  early  months  of  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Companies  have  done  in 
many  cases  better,  and  in  very  few  cases  worse,  than  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  showing  that  the  effects  of  the  strike 
upon  the  trade  of  the  country  have  been  by  no  means  as 
bad  as  was  generally  anticipated,  that  the  influences  at 
work  tending  to  bring  about  a  revival  are  stronger  than 
the  disturbing  causes,  and  that  once  more  improvement  has 
set  in.  Unfortunately  the  condition  of  many  foreign  coun- 
tries is  so  embarrassed  that  our  trade  with  those  countries 
is  exceedingly  bad  ;  and  some  of  the  countries  are  the 
most  important  of  our  foreign  customers.  Therefore,  the 
export  trade  is  languishing.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
home  trade  is  exceedingly  good.  Complaints  are  general, 
indeed,  that  even  in  the  home  trade  profits  are  exceedingly 
small.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  volume  of  trade  is  immensely  large.  From  one 
point  of  view,  the  announcement  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company  is  the  most  gratifying 
of  all.  It  is  poor  comfort,  indeed,  to  the  shareholders,  who 
get  no  dividend,  as  they  got  none  twelve  months  ago.  But 
as  an  indication  of  the  general  state  of  the  country  it  is 
most  encouraging.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  Com- 
pany suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  strike  ;  there- 
fore, it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  it  had  been 
slower  in  recovering — if  the  districts  it  serves,  that  is  to 
say,  had  been  thrown  back  by  so  long  and  bitter  a  struggle. 
The  report  issued  by  the  Directors  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  trade  has  made  great  strides  in  those  districts.  For 
example,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Company  increased 
67,500?.  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year,  when,  as 
already  said,  trade  was  decidedly  improving.  The  working 
expenses  increased  on  the  other  hand  38,800?.,  so  that  the 
net  increase  of  income  was  only  28,700?. ;  and  as  the  fixed 
charges  exceeded  those  of  twelve  months  ago  by  22,000?.,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Directors  to  pay  a  dividend.  But 
the  fact  that,  compared  with  a  fairly  good  six  months  like 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  the  Company  increased  its  gross 
receipts  by  over  67,000?.,  is  clear  evidence  that  the  trade  of 
the  district  is  exceedingly  large.  Whether  it  is  as  profit- 
able as  usual  or  not  is  another  question.  Another  satis- 
factory announcement  is  that  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, a-  Company  which  likewise  was  affected  directly  by 
the  strike.  It  pays  35  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half- 
year  against  3^  per  cent,  twelve  months  ago,  an  increase  of 
£  per  cent. — further  evidence  of  the  augmenting  business  of 
that  portion  of  the  country.  A  third  satisfactory  announce- 
ment is  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  which  pays  1  per  cent, 
against  |  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  likewise  an  increase  of  £ 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  this  case,  however,  is  stated  by 
the  Directors  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  depleted  condition  of 
the  stocks  of  coal  all  over  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  strike 
and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  East  of 
London — that  is,  the  Suburban  districts  served  by  the  Com- 
pany. According  to  the  Directors,  therefore,  the  augmented 
dividend  is  not  exactly  evidence  of  improvement  in  trade  ; 
it  only  shows  how  great  was  the  demand  for  coal  for  some 
months  after  the  strike  ended,  and  how  rapid  is  the  growth 
of  East  London.  The  London  and  Brighton  dividend  is 
4 j  per  cent.,  the  same  as  twelve  months  ago.  The  Stock 
Exchange  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  by  the  announce- 
ment, as  it  did  not  expect  anything  like  so  good  a  result. 
The  London  and  Tilbury  pays  2t?  per  cent.,  the  same  as  at 
this  time  last  year ;  the  South-Eastern  pays  2  j,  likewise  the 
same  as  twelve  months  ago ;  and  the  South- Western  pays 
4^  per  cent.,  the  same,  too,  as  last  year.  But  the  Metro- 
politan pays  only  2|  per  cent.,  against  3^  per  cent.,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  ^  per  cent. ;  and  the  Chatham  Preference  dividend 
is  2?.  5s.,  against  2?.  8s.  Out  of  nine  Companies,  then,  two 
pay  higher  dividends  than  at  this  time  last  year,  two  pay- 
lower  dividends,  and  five  distribute  the  same  as  twelve- 
months ago.  Considering  the  effects  of  the  strike,  the- 
growth  of  fixed  charges,  and  the  steady  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, this  is  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  result. 

The  money  market  continues  as  well  supplied  and  as  easy 
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iis  ever.  For  instance,  at  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  bankers  lent  all  that  was 
required  at  about  ih  per  cent,  as  an  average.  As  the 
holiday  season  is  now  beginning,  it  is  probable  that  rates 
will  continue  very  low  for  some  months  yet ;  indeed,  the 
likelihood  is  that  the  ease  will  be  unbroken  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  Only  very  little  gold  is  now  being  shipped  from 
Bombay.  The  price  of  the  metal  in  India  has  fallen  some- 
what, and,  after  the  fall,  shippers  are  more  ready  to  buy. 
But  generally  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  too  high  to  en- 
courage much  selling.  Little  gold  is  being  received  from 
other  quarters,  and  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  the  Con- 
tinent, so  that  of  the  gold  arriving  here  most  is  being 
taken  away.  Still,  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  strong 
demand  for  the  metal,  and,  therefore,  presumably  the 
market  will  remain  for  months  in  its  present  lifeless  con- 
-dition. 

The  India  Council  has  been  very  successful  this  week 
•in  the  sale  of  its  drafts.  It  offered  for  tender  on  Wednes- 
day 40  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  its  bills  at  is.  id.,  and  its 
-telegraphic  transfers  at  is.  i^\d.  per  rupee.  Later  in 
-the  day  it  disposed  of  a  small  amount  by  special  contract. 
Money  is  very  easy  in  India.  Trade  is  slack,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  little  demand  for  remittance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  low  exchange  has  so  greatly  discouraged  the  ex- 
ports of  Lancashire  piece  goods  to  India  that  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  is  very  large  just  now,  which  is 
enabling  the  Council  to  sell  freely. 

This  week  a  considerable  number  of  new  issues  have  been 
brought  out.  It  was  known  that  these  had  been  prepared 
for  a  considerable  time  past ;  but  the  unwillingness  of  in- 
vestors to  part  with  their  money  had  kept  them  back. 
Bather  than  postpone  them  till  the  autumn,  however, 
several  issues  are  now  brought  out.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  a  very  good  demand  for  the  Debenture  stocks  of 
British  breweries,  and  little  doubt  is  felt  that  these  will  be 
fully  taken.  But  the  distrust  of  the  public  of  nearly  all 
new  enterprise  is  preventing  the  appearance  of  other  issues 
which  are  known  to  be  ready  whenever  the  feeling  of  the 
public  changes.  Probably  we  shall  have  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  them  in  the  autumn.  The  railway  traffic  returns 
are  again  satisfactory  this  week,  and  everything  points  to  a 
large  home  trade  and  a  steady  increase  in  it.  But  the 
foreign  trade  is  undoubtedly  bad.  At  some  of  the  great 
trade  centres,  too,  there  are  commercial  difficulties,  and 
forgeries  of  bills  upon  the  Deutsche  Bank  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Dundee. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  is  growing  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  holiday  season  approaches  so  closely. 
The  Settlement  this  week  passed  over  very  quietly.  The 
■  account  open  for  the  rise  was  very  small,  and  the  demand 
for  loans  from  the  banks  was  quite  trifling.  The  prices  of 
British  Government  securities,  British  Municipal  securities, 
British  Railway  Debenture  and  Preference  stocks  are  all 
well  maintained ;  but  most  investors  are  holding  aloof, 
thinking  the  quotations  too  high.  Apparently  these 
Urst-class  securities  have  already  reached,  or  very  nearly 
•reached,  the  highest  points.  British  railway  Ordinary 
stocks  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  and,  as  already  said, 
British  brewery  Debenture  stocks  are  in  good  request. 
"Outside  of  these,  however,  there  is  hardly  anything  doing. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  is  extremely 
lbad.  In  ordinary  times,  the  American  department  is  one 
of  the  very  largest  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  when  active 
it  diffuses  an  optimist  spirit  all  over  the  Exchange.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  depressed,  as  now,  it  generally  dis- 
courages. Unfortunately  the  appearances  are  that  matters 
will  grow  worse  rather  than  improve.  There  is  a  dead-lock 
in  Congress,  the  President  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives being  on  one  side  and  the  Senate  on  the  other,  and  it 
looks  as  if  no  tariff  measure  can  be  carried  this  Session.  If 
so,  the  tariff  agitation  and  uncertainty  will  continue  ;  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  trade.  It 
seems  certain,  likewise,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  put 
the  currency  in  order.  Gold  is  being  snipped  from  New  York 
in  large  amounts  ;  the  Treasury  reserve,  which  ought  to  be 
20  millions  sterling  as  a  minimum,  is  scarcely  higher  than 
12  millions  sterling  now;  and  at  any  moment  we  may  see  a 
return  of  the  alarm  which  caused  so  great  a  crisis  last  year. 
In  Central  and  South  America,  too,  there  is  nothing  favour- 
able to  report.  The  depression  in  Australasia  is  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  course 
of  events  in  India;  while  the  threatened  war  in  Corea 
is  disturbing  the  Far  East.    A  report  was  circulated  early 


in  the  week  that  the  Greek  Government  had  reconsidered 
its  decision,  and  had  made  an  acceptable  offer  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bondholders  ;  but  the  report  turns  out 
incorrect.  M.  Tricoupis's  offer  is  almost  certain  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  bondholders,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  there 
would  be  a  complete  default.  The  crisis  in  Italy,  too,  is 
deepening.  Quite  lately,  the  speculators  who  had  been 
selling  Italian  bonds  in  Paris  without  possessing  them  have 
been  buying  back,  which  has  strengthened  the  market ;  but 
the  best  judges  in  Italy  itself,  as  well  as  here,  and  generally  all 
over  the  Continent,  fear  that  the  crisis  will  become  more  acute. 
In  Spain,  Congress  has  adjourned  without  approving  the 
Tariff  Convention  with  Germany,  or  even  passing  the 
Budget,  and  there  are  fears  of  an  utter  breakdown.  With 
so  many  causes  of  apprehension,  investors  are  undoubtedly 
acting  wisely  in  keeping  aloof  from  markets.  We  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  show  equal  caution  until  they 
can  see  their  way  somewhat  more  clearly. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  ioit\,  being  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^  ;  Indian  Sterling 
Threes  closed  at  gg'§,  a  rise  of  ^ ;  Rupee-paper  closed  at 
55§,  being  a  rise  of  £ ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  94^,  a  fall  of  \.  In  the  Home  Railway  market 
Great  Northern  Preference  Ordinary  closed  at  115^,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ;  London  and 
Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  172,  a  rise  of  1;  while 
Brighton  "  A  "  closed  at  154 J,  a  fall  of  if.  North  Stafford- 
shire closed  at  135,  a  rise  of  1  ;  South-Eastern  "  A"  closed 
at  79^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Great  Eastern  closed  at  81^, 
a  rise  of  1.  In  the  American  department  there  has  been  a 
general  fall,  extending  to  almost  all  classes  of  securities. 
Thus,  to  begin  with  the  purely  speculative  shares,  which 
investors  should  not  touch,  Atchison  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  3^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  I ;  and  Central  Pacific  shares  closed  at  1 1  § ,  a  fall  of 
ig-;  while  Denver  shares  closed  at  9,  a  fall  of  |.  Coming 
next  to  the  more  speculative  bonds,  we  find  that  Atchison 
Fours  closed  at  72},  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4 ;  and 
that  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  79,  a 
fall  of  2.  Lastly,  taking  the  sound  dividend-paying 
shares,  New  York  Central  closed  at  99,  a  fall  of  1. 
In  the  foreign  department,  Argentine  Fives  of  1886 
closed  at  60^,  a  fall  of  i\ ;  the  Funding  Loan  closed 
at  63,  a  fall  of  1  :  Ecuador  New  Bonds  closed  at  18-22, 
a  fall  of  as  much  as  ioh,  on  a  telegram  announcing 
suspension  of  interest  payments.  Chilian  Fives  closed  at 
94,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Italian  Fives  closed  at  77^,  a  rise  of  if; 
French  Rentes  closed  at  10 1,  a  rise  of  ^ ;  and  German 
Threes  closed  at  91,  also  a  rise  of  \, 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  present  week  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
dead  theatrical  season,  although  a  rather  larger 
number  of  houses  than  usual  remain  open,  or  find  fresh 
occupiers  for  the  early  and  middle  autumn.  On  Frida}- 
night,  last  week,  the  last  performance  of  the  Haymarket 
season  took  place,  Mr.  Tree  varying  his  programme 
for  the  occasion — that  is  to  say,  A  Bunch  of  Violets 
made  way  for  An  Enemy  of  the  People  and  The  Ballad- 
Monger.  From  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Tree 
evidently  regards  the  character  of  Dr.  Stockmann,  his 
performance  of  it  is  unquestionably  of  great  excellence  ; 
even  if  he  emphasizes  elements  which  seem  to  others  to 
give  it  a  meaning  which  necessarily  destroys  its  dramatic 
interest.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the 
Friday  night's  representation  and  those  preceding  it,  and 
the  Doctor  still  strikes  us  as  a  noisy,  egotistical  spouter 
with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  There  is  scarcely  a  dramatic 
moment  in  the  play,  and  we  are  constrained  to  echo  the 
regret  that  the  Haymarket  manager  did  not  fulfil  the  inten- 
tion attributed  to  him  of  making  his  farewell  to  the  season 
in  Hamlet,  or  even  in  Once  Ujjon  a  Time.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, and  a  grateful  one,  Mr.  Tree  also  played  Gringoire,  in 
The  Ballad- Monger,  a  character  which  he  invested  with  the 
same  romantic  spirit  which  has  distinguished  his  rendering 
of  the  starving  poet  on  previous  occasions,  and  his  declama- 
tion of  the  Ballade,  "  The  Orchard  of  the  King,"  was  even 
more  vigorously  effective  than  ever.    Mrs.  Tree's  Loyse  was 
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charmingly  graceful  and  natural  ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  style  she  has  adopted  for  such  parts  as  Mrs.  Mnrgatroyd 
and  the  heroine  of  A  Modern  Eve  has  not  impaired  the 
quality  of  her  acting  in  characters  where  delicacy  and 
tenderness  are  necessary.  Mr.  Tree's  reference  to  his  plea- 
sure at  "  the  remarkable  progress  which  Mrs.  Tree  has  made 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  "  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
facts  ;  for,  though  she  has  done  nothing  to  efface  the  memory 
of  her  Ophelia,  the  development  of  her  powers  in  other  work 
has  been  rapid,  steady,  and  continuous.  As  to  Mr.  Tree's 
remarks  upon  his  season  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  to 
expostulate  with  him  upon  the  pessimism  which  leads  him 
to  remark  upon  the  probable  imminent  fate  of  the  "  bright- 
eyed  minority  "  to  which  he  seems  to  dedicate  his  work. 
But  pessimism  is  a  fashion  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Tree  has 
backed  his  opinion  heavily,  and  with  courage  and  enterprise. 
We  do  not  thank  him  for  The  Tempter,  and,  as  he  did  not 
mention  The  Charlatan,  neither  will  we.  On  the  other 
hand,  Once  Upon  a  Time  is  a  charmingly  quaint  and  fanci- 
ful play,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  somewhat  over  the 
heads  of  the  average  theatre-going  public.  J  Bunch  of 
Violets,  if  not  so  good  a  play,  has  the  more  practical  virtue 
of  attracting  all  classes  of  society,  and  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  its  popularity.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
Haymarket  manager  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  past 
season,  both  as  actor  and  manager.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Irving  plays  Mr.  Tree's  part,  Sir 
Philip  Marchant,  in  A  Bunch  of  Violets,  on  tour. 

On  the  following  night  Mr.  Irving  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance for  the  season  at  the  Lyceum,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  taking  the  place,  for  that  evening  only,  of  Becket. 
With  the  power,  subtlety,  and  pathos  of  Mr.  living's 
Shylock,  with  the  now  girlish,  now  womanly,  always  sweet, 
graceful,  and  winning  Portia  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  we  have 
been  long  and  pleasantly  familiar,  and  the  revival,  even 
for  one  evening,  was  an  occasion  of  commanding  interest. 
Again  these  two  consummate  artists  exercised  the  fascina- 
tion which  has  made  them  irresistible.  The  finest  moment 
of  the  play  was  the  silently  despairing  and  anguished  exit  of 
Shylock  in  the  Trial  scene,  and  in  this  Mr.  Irving's  handling 
was  as  masterly  and  impressive  as  ever.  The  Bassanio 
of  Mr.  Terriss — his  farewell  performance  at  the  Lyceum 
prior  to  his  departure  for  melodrama  and  the  Adelphi — 
was  manly  and  vigorous,  without  the  boisterousness  which 
Mr.  Terriss  is  somewhat  prone  to  import  into  his  work;  and 
admirable  assistance  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Haviland  as 
Antonio  and  Mr.  Howe  as  the  Duke,  conspicuous  among 
an  excellent  all-round  corrqiany ;  and  the  stage-management, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  crowd  in  the  Trial  scene,  was 
simply  beyond  praise.  Little  surprise  could  have  been  felt 
at  Mr.  Irving's  announcement  that  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  poetic 
drama,  King  Arthur,  will  be  produced  in  December,  though 
it  was  not  previously  known  or  suspected  that  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  had  undertaken  to  write  the  music,  nor  that  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  would  supply  the  sketches  for  the 
scenery;  while  the  production  of  Cinderella  last  Christ- 
mas prepared  us  for  the  announcement  that  a  series 
of  morning  performances  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Barrett  will  be  given  during  the  coming  Christmas  holidays 
this  year.  It  was  also  known  that  Mr.  Irving  intended  at 
some  time  to  produce  an  English  version  of  Madame  Sans- 
Gene,  in  which  Mine.  Rejane  is  now  delighting  English 
audiences  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  As  to  Miss  Terry's 
probable  capacity  for  fulfilling  this  very  difficult  part  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion.  In  his  genially  humor- 
ous speech  on  Saturday  night,  the  Lyceum  manager  laugh- 
ingly anticipated  objections  on  the  ground  of  height  and 
so  forth  to  his  playing  the  Little  Corporal.  What  Mr. 
Irving  will  probably  do  is  to  give  so  much  of  his  personal 
charm  and  intense  individuality  to  the  part  that  people  will 
not  notice  or  care  whether  he  is  six  feet  high  and  three 
feet  round,  or  five  feet  high  and  five  feet  round. 

Of  the  theatres  which  will  remain  open  during  what  we 
may  call  the  recess,  the  most  noticeable  is  the  Vaudeville, 
where  Mr.  Arthur  Law's  clever  farce,  The  New  Boy,  will  be 
continued  without  a  break.  It  is  very  significant  that  two 
of  the  most  brilliant  theatrical  successes  of  the  present  year 
have  been  frank  farces,  Charley's  Aunt  and  The  New  Boy. 
Not  the  least  gratifying  part  about  them  is  that  there  is  no 
word  or  suggestion  in  either  which  can  give  offence  to  the 
most  fastidious.  They  teach  no  lesson,  and  pretend  to  teach 
none.  They  are  not  "  problems,"  they  are  not  psychological. 
They  are  honest  fun,  material  for  laughter,  and  find  their 


account  in  crowded  houses.  If  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Law  can  strike  the  public  fancy  thus,  why  not 
others  1  We  fancy  that  the  recent  decease  of  the  Society  of 
British  Dramatic  Art  supplies,  or  at  least  suggests,  one- 
reason. 


THE  THREE  ARBITRATORS. 

jst  Arb.  T'M  a  light  of  the  Equity  Bar ; 

J-  2nd  Arb,  You  are, 

yd  Arb.  By  far 

The  most  prominent  light 
Of  that  Bar,  Mr.  Wh-te, 
You're  a  bright,  a  particular  star ! 

2nd  Arb.  In  a  different  walk  I  appear, 

Though  near 
Your  sphere. 
ist  Arb.  Forensic,  like  mine  1 

2nd  Arb.  No ;  judicial.    In  fine, 

I'm  Assistant-Commissioner  Gr— r.. 


yd  Arb. 
ist  Arb. 

yd  Arb. 


All. 


My  line's  not  exactly  the  same. 

Your  claim 
To  feme  1 
Is  the  skill  I  command 
In  appraisement  of  land. 
You  have  heard  of  me.    F-ttr-ll's  my  name, 


2nd  Arb 
yd  Arb 
ist  Arb, 


ist  Arb, 
2nd  Arb 


A  remarkable  trio  we  are, 

And  far 
'Bove  par, 
A  Commissioner  staid, 
A  land-expert  by  trade, 
And  a  light  of  the  Equity  Bar. 

(A  pause.) 

2nd  Arb.  Pray,  how  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Wh-te  T 

All  right  1 
Not  quite. 
For  I  rather  suspect, 
Now  I  come  to  reflect, 
That  our  duties  will  hardly  be  light. 

ist  Arb.  I  regard  them,  for  my  part,  as  queerr 

Mr.  Gr-r. 

2nd  Arb.  Same  here  ! 

As  to  F-ttr-11,  I  know 
He  considers  them  so. 

yd  Arb.  Yes;  I  own  I  approach  them  with  fear. 

ist  Arb.  We  are  bound  to  do  justice,  I  guess  1 
2nd  Arb.  Why,  yes  ! 

yd  Arb.  No  less. 

ist  Arb.  Yet  how  to  be  just 

With  this  singular  trust  % 
2nd  Arb.  'Tis  a  puzzle  to  me,  I  confess. 

ist  Arb.  From  rewarding  the  Plan  of  Campaign: 

I'd  fain 
Refrain. 
I  would  say  that  we  won't, 
Only  then,  if  we  don't, 
We  shall  "  arbitrate  "  wholly  in  vain. 

2nd  Arb.  To  turn  a  "  new  tenant  "  of  thrift 

Adrift 
To  shift 
For  himself  is  a  sin. 
But  how  let  him  stay  in 
When  we  want  to  give  M-rl-y  a  lift  ? 

yd  Arb.  To  pledge  the  State's  credit,  and  let 

It  get 
Its  debt 
From  a  debtor  who  went 
For  embezzling  his  rent, 
Is  a  monstrous  proceeding.    And  yet  ?— 

(Another  p>ause.) 

2nd  Arb.  I'm  Assistant-Commissioner  Gr-r  ; 

But  I'm  rather  afraid  I  shall  hear 
Men  jeer, 
And  sneer, 
At  the  ease  of  the  terms 
Upon  which  he  alfirms 
His  Commissioner's  conscience  is  clear. 
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yd  Arb.  I'm  a  notable  expert  in  land, 

But  my  acts  may  be  jealously  scanned, 
And  banned. 
A  brand 

I  may  bear,  and  may  hear  on  each  hand, 
"  How  an  expert  like  you 
Can  decide  as  you  do, 

Is  a  thing  we  do  not  understand." 

ist  Arb.  As  for  me,  though  a  light  of  the  Bar, 

They  may  say  he  don't  know  "  where  'e  are," 
His  fame  by  this  step  he'll  go  far 
To  mar, 
And  scar ; 
On  professional  nerves  it  will  jar. 

Yes,  they'll  say,  "  Mr.  Wh-te, 
Though  you  may  be  a  '  bright ' 
You  are  not  a  '  particular  '  star." 


REVIEWS. 


AMONG  MEN  AND  HORSES. 

Among  Men  and  Horses.    Bv  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.R.C.  V.S.,  late  Captain 
""The  Buffs."    London^  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

CAPTAIN  HAYES  is  so  well  known  as  a  horse-lover  and 
writer  about  horses  that  his  new  book  is  sure  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  very  large  body  of  readers  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  equitatioD,  and  who  will  here  have 
the  advantage  of  being  amused  as  well  as  interested.  The  work 
is,  in  fact,  a  capital  addition  to  the  series  of  sporting  auto- 
biographies of  which  Custance's  Hiding  Recollections  and  Sir 
John  Astley's  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life  are  the  most  recent  and 
notable  examples. 

Captain  Hayes  began  soldiering  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  then 
served  on  the  Staff  in  India,  and  subsequently  in  the  Buffs.  He 
then  qualified  himself  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Newmarket  to  Shanghai,  wherever  the 
worship  of  the  horse  prevails,  there  has  Captain  Hayes  erected 
his  temporary  altars,  and  served  them  amongst  his  brother 
devotees.  His  reasons  for  writing  some  of  his  numerous  works 
are  occasionally  given  with  a  frankness  fully  equal  to  that  of 
Sir  John  Astley.  Thus  he  admits  to  having  been  once  con- 
strained by  Mrs.  Hayes  to  write  a  treatise  on  dogs,  a  theme  for 
which  he  felt  no  real  vocation,  because  she  wanted  a  new  dress 
and  he  a  fresh  supply  of  shirt  collars — such  modest  requirements, 
too,  to  spur  a  man  into  action  !  but  he  says  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
wrote  because  the  fire  long  smouldering  at  last  kindled  within 
him,  and  he  felt  bound  to  put  on  paper  the  ideas  and  know- 
ledge that  he  had  laboriously  accumulated.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  a  man  who  has  had  such  large  experience  of 
presswork,  for  he  is  constantly  revising  and  bringing  out  new 
editions  of  his  books,  should  occasionally  perpetrate  such  ex- 
traordinary freaks  of  English,  or  be  so  careless  in  correcting  proofs. 
One  sentence  quoted  from  a  friend's  letter  is  so  comical  that  it 
will  surely  please  Captain  Hayes  to  be  reminded  of  it.  The 
writer  is  describing  a  billiard  match  at  Dublin  where  a  very 
good  thing,  indeed,  had  been  brought  off  by  its  promoters,  and 
he  winds  up  by  saying,  "  by  far  the  worst  loser  was  the  Wolseyite 
who  is  still  alive,  I  much  regret  to  say."  Does  he  really  mean 
he  is  sorry  the  Wolseyite  lives  ? — it  is  not  often  people  indulge 
in  such  cynical  outspokenness — or  is  he  ungrammatically  deploring 
the  Wolseyite's  loss  ?  Anyhow  the  Wolseyite  ought  to  feel 
flattered  if  he  reads  these  lines. 

A  very  curious  blunder,  for  which  the  author  is  respon- 
sible, is  speaking  of  Colonel  "  Sam "  Lyons  as  being  in 
command  of  the  Horse  Artillery  Riding  Establishment  at 
Woolwich.  Colonel  "  Sam  "  Lynes,  who  did  occupy  that  position, 
one  of  the  smartest  officers  that  ever  put  on  the  H.  A.  uniform, 
is  evidently  the  person  referred  to,  and  is  so  well  known  that  the 
mistake  as  to  his  identity  would  seem  impossible.  Can  it  be 
that  our  author,  who  is  an  Irishman,  thinks  that  a  name,  which 
is  pronounced  Lynes,  must  necessarily  be  spelt  Lyons  ? 

Though  fairly  successful  with  his  classes  in  England,  Captain 
Hayes  did  better  in  India,  China,  and  at  the  Cape  than  in 
Europe ;  the  chief  reason  being,  he  tells  us,  that  in  England 
horses  are  taken  up  and  handled  when  quite  young,  are  therefore 
more  easily  broken,  and  fewer  savages  or  sulkers  remain  for  the 
professional  tamer  to  tackle.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  horses  are  walers  who  have  been  running 
wild  till  four  or   five  years   old,  and  who  violently  resent 


infringement  of  their  liberty,  there  is  always  ample  material 
for  the  expert  trainer,  and  plenty  of  owners  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services  with  their  so-called  incurables,  and 
to  be  taught  his  methods  for  their  future  guidance.  What 
these  methods  are  by  which  Captain  Hayes  professes  to  re- 
duce the  most  unruly  animals  to  submission,  and  to  make 
confirmed  refusers  take  a  pleasure  in  jumping  within  a  few 
hours,  he  does  not  here  tell  us,  merely  indicating  that  the  "long 
rein  "  is  the  foundation  of  his  system  ;  probably  he  is  of  opinion 
that  everybody  has  read,  or  should  read,  his  Illustrated  Horse- 
breaking.  All  Irishmen,  except  those  in  Parliament,  are  supposed 
to  have  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  Captain  Hayes  admirably 
illustrates  this  national  characteristic — his  stories  are  always 
funny  and  mostly  new.  The  poker-player's  retort  to  the  stern 
parent  who  refused  to  give  his  daughter's  hand  to  a  gambler 
is  as  neat  as  need  be. 

As  regards  horses,  Captain  Hayes  never  takes,  or  has  taken, 
anything  on  trust ;  having  weighed  and  found  them  wanting,  he 
laughs  to  scorn  some  of  the  most  time-honoured  maxims  and 
traditions  of  the  stable  ;  incidentally,  too,  he  appears  to  us  to 
explode  a  fallacy  which  of  late  years  has  been  largely  believed  in  by 
Englishmen — namely,  that  the  air  of  the  Cape  actually  cures  horses 
of  roaring.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
matter  of  such  immense  importance  would  be  passed  over  without 
notice  by  so  enthusiastic  a  Vet.  as  the  author,  especially  as  he  does 
mention  the  difficulty  of  acclimatizing  English  horses  at  the 
Cape ;  yet  though  he  tells  us  that  the  stock  of  the  two  notorious 
roarers — Belladrum  and  Candlemas — have  been  perfectly  sound 
in  wind,  which  freedom  from  hereditary  taint  he  attributes  to  the 
Cape  climate,  he  says  no  word  to  make  us  suppose  that  the  sires 
themselves  were  improved  in  that  respect. 


NOVELS. 

Father  Stafford.    By  Anthony  Hope,  Author  of  "A  Man  of  Mark." 

London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 
A  Costly  Freak.    By  Maxwell  Gray,  Author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean 

Maitland "  &c.     London :   Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co. 

1894. 

Winifred  Mount.  By  Richard  Pryce,  Author  of  "Miss  Maxwell's  Affec- 
tions."   London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

A  Modern  Buccaneer.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood,  Author  of  "  Robbery  under 
Arms."    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Time  and  the  Player.  By  Lewis  Hainault.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1894. 

A  Puritan  Pagan.    A  Novel.    By  Julien  Gordon,  Author  of  "  A  Diplomat's 

Diary  "  &c.    London  :  Gay  &  Bird.  1894. 
The  Flower  of  Forgiveness.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel.    London:  Macmillan 

&  Co.  1894. 

ONE  looks  for  cleverness  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  stories,  and 
one  seldom  fails  to  find  it.  Father  Stafford  is  not  only 
clever,  but  also  uniformly  entertaining.  It  is  a  short  story  of  a 
man  injudiciously  engaged,  of  a  very  attractive  and  well-described 
girl  to  whom  he  ought  to  be  engaged,  of  an  ascetic  clergyman 
whom  also  she  unintentionally  fascinates,  and  of  some  other 
useful  personages.  Very  noticeable  in  this  book,  as  in  most  of 
Mr.  Hope's  others,  is  the  flavour  of  something  which  those  who 
do  not  like  it  would  call  cynicism,  but  which,  in  fact,  consists 
rather  of  a  kind  of  Shakspearian  self-suppression  by  the  author. 
Has  he  high  aims  and  lofty  aspirations  ?  Perhaps  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
keeps  them  strictly  to  himself,  and,  when  his  characters  are 
elevated,  "  high-strung,"  or  serious,  is  content  to  indicate  in  a 
manner,  partly  friendly  and  partly  satirical,  some  of  the  more 
or  less  ridiculous  aspects  from  which  those  states  of  mind,  how- 
ever laudable  in  themselves,  can  never  be  wholly  free.  Father 
Stafford's  asceticism,  and  his  theory  and  practice  of  celibacy,  had 
much  in  them  that  was  laudable,  and  also  something  which, 
rightly  viewed,  was  highly  entertaining  to  the  spectator.  It  is 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  view  that  Mr.  Hope  exhibits 
to  his  readers.  His  characters  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their 
conversation  is  amusing,  and  is  set  down  in  language  fit  to  be 
written,  printed,  and  read,  and  their  adventures  are  not  uninterest- 
ing. To  our  taste,  the  "  cynicism  "  of  such  works  as  this  is  like 
a  draught  of  fresh  wholesome  air,  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
sickly  earnestness  of  the  novelist  who  wants  to  regenerate  us, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  follies  so  frequently  perpetrated 
in  the  names  of  Dr.  Ibsen  and  the  "  New  Woman." 

Criminal  trials  seem  to  have  a  morbid  fascination  for  "  Max- 
well Gray."  The  principal  personage  of  A  Costly  Freak  is  a 
Mr.  Ray,  an  elderly  clergyman,  almost  impossibly  innocent,  in 
all  senses  of  the  word,  who  contrived  to  get  himself  indicted 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  money.  Nobody  died,  like  the  felonious 
Dean  Maitland,  or  the  judge  with  an  irregular  "past";  but 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  agony  was  piled  up  before  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  restored  the  reverend  gentleman  to  his 
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■curacy.  His  rector,  George  Burroughes,  is  the  hero  of  the 
story  in  the  sense  of  being  jeune  premier.  We  are  sorry  for  him, 
because  he  might  have  married  a  much  more  attractive  girl  than 
he  did  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  her  superior  attractive- 
ness to  accident.  It  seems  probable  that  the  author,  to  begin 
with,  meant  to  make  the  somewhat  tearful  heroine,  daughter  of 
the  alleged  thief,  the  better  of  the  two,  but  that  in  the  end  the 
second  heroine  supplanted  her  in  the  affections  of  their  common 
creator.  The  story  is  short,  and  not  written  with  excessive  care. 
"  Female  hat "  is  a  clumsy  expression  for  a  woman's  hat,  and 
"  Fiat  voluntas  tuas "  is  an  ill  phrase  to  be  used,  as  it  is,  twice 
•over.  The  story  is  slight,  and  fails  to  secure  our  sympathy  for 
the  unjustly  accused  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  for 
instance,  as  Framley  Parsonage,  in  which,  unless  a  fickle  memory 
has  mixed  the  titles,  the  main  feature  of  the  plot  is  something  of 
the  same  kind.  But  there  are  very  few  authors  writing  nowa- 
days with  the  solid  power  of  Anthony  Trollope.  The  author 
speaks  of  a  favourite  tobacco-pipe  as  "  it — or  rather  she,"  holding 
pipes  to  be  "necessarily  feminine."  We  are  persuaded  that 
"  Maxwell  Gray  "  has  never  smoked  one.  Ships  are  women,  and 
steam-engines  are  women,  but  your  pipe  is  a  dog,  and  if  it  had 
any  gender  would  probably  be  masculine. 

Winifred  Mount  is  one  of  those  stories  that  make  one  ask 
oneself  whether  it  ever  happens  in  real  life.  Here  is  a  very 
moderately  entertaining  stick,  with  the  not  particularly  romantic 
surname  of  Twine,  and  all  the  girls  in  the  story  are  passionately 
in  love  with  him.  His  cousin  had  hysterics  about  him  to  an 
extent  that  produced  somnambulism  and  brain-fever,  and  nar- 
rowly missed  producing  scandal.  Winifred  Mount,  the  rather 
too  capable  and  high-souled  heroine,  fell  in  love  with  him  at 
first  sight  (as  did  he  with  her)  and  married  him,  and  the  second 
heroine,  who  was  much  the  pleasantest  and  most  cheerful  of  the 
three,  loved  him  dearly,  would  have  married  him  if  Winifred 
had  not  appeared  just  in  time  to  prevent  her,  and  when  she  had 
■selected  a  pis-aller,  admitted  to  Winifred,  who  was  her  bosom 
friend,  that  she  would  have  taken  Twine  if  she  could  have  got 
him.  This  sort  of  modern  Paris  is  perhaps  more  frequent  in 
ladies'  novels,  but  Mr.  Pryce  certainly  seems  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  type.  It  is  a  "society"  sort  of  novel,  and  by  no 
means  ill  done  of  its  kind.  The  weakest  point  is  the  shadow 
that  hung  over  Winifred's  life.  While  she  was  growing  up  her 
father  would  never  see  her,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having 
read  novels  and  talked  to  her  schoolfellows,  she  naturally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  illegitimate ;  and  though  her 
mind  was  relieved  on  this  score,  and  she  went  to  live  with  her 
father,  he  would  never  mention  her  mother  to  her,  and  presently 
•died  without  revealing  the  cause  of  his  settled  melancholy.  At 
the  long  last  it  turned  out  that  when  she  was  three  years  old  she 
had  turned  over  a  candle  and  set  her  mother  on  fire,  whereby  she 
was  burnt  to  death.  The  motive  seems  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  troublesome  mystery  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Rolf  Boldrewood  must 
have  written  A  Modem  Buccaneer  with  his  foot  instead  of  his 
hand,  or  dictated  it  from  the  seat  of  a  bicycle,  or  in  some  other 
way  made  a  tour  de  force  of  its  production.  It  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  life  of  traders  in  the  South  Sea.  Islands,  and 
expresses  much  admiration  of  a  Captain  Hayston,  a  famous 
character  in  those  parts,  half  trader  and  half  pirate,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn  from  what  we  are  told  of  him,  a  very  common- 
place fellow,  but  for  being  a  good  boxer  and  a  short-tempered 
bully.  But  it  is  long,  rambling,  trivial,  extraordinarily  dis- 
jointed, and  has  absolutely  nothing  to  call  a  story,  unless  it  be  a 
short  idyll  at  the  end  telling  how  the  hero  was  fished  out  of 
the  sea  by  a  peerless  Norfolk  Island  maiden,  and  married  her, 
the  course  of  true  love  running  as  smooth  as  oil,  and  she 
immediately  became  the  handsomest,  best-looking,  best-dressed, 
and  most  desirable  wife  in  Sydney.  Can  the  mind  that  made 
Robbery  under  Arms  and  Nevermore  have  made  this  ?  The  title- 
page  and  the  binding  assure  us  that  it  did ;  but  it  is  ever  so 
much  more  puzzling  than  Blake's  tiger  and  lamb. 

Paul  Lefroy,  hero  of  Time  and  the  Player,  was  a  dark-eyed 
Guy  Livingstonian  sort  of  a  stock-jobber  who  was,  during  the 
two  or  three  months  of  his  story,  in  imminent  peril  of  (i)  being 
ruined,  and  (2)  going  mad.  He  just  managed,  by  dint  of  very 
hard  work  and  a  fortunate  gold  mine,  to  avoid  both,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  life.  He  had  to  conceal  his  two  dangers  from  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  did  so.  It  is  a 
sombre  tale,  and  told  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  though  one  is 
never  quite  free  in  reading  it  from  a  sense  of  absurdity.  There  is 
a  rather  good  woman  in  the  book,  Lady  Rhoda,  an  aunt  of  Lefroy, 
but  of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  without  knowing 
it.  The  volume  has  rough  edges  to  its  leaves,  and  an  intense 
physical  aspect.  In  fact,  it  is  intense  throughout,  and  also,  as 
has  been  said,  a  little  absurd. 


Mr.  J ulien  Gordon  prefixes  to  A  Puritan  Pagan  a  dedication  so 
frightful  (and  so  short)  that  it  must  be  given  in  full :— "  I  Dedi- 
cate this  Story  of  a  Man's  Sin  and  Repentance  to  Earnest  People." 
We  hope  earnest  people  will  like  it.  It  tells  how  Norwood,  who 
had  no  Christian  name,  married  Paula,  and  they  were  both 
Agnostics.  She  bored  him,  and  he  formed  a  temporary  attach- 
ment to  another  lady,  a  grass  widow.  The  grass  widow  died  and 
was  done  with ;  but,  being  in  some  distress  of  mind,  Norwood  ex- 
plained his  past  relations  with  her  to  his  wife.  She  thereupon 
flounced  out  of  the  house,  and  refused  any  further  communication 
with  him,  and  went  about  America  and  Europe  flirting  with 
princes,  and  suffering  inconceivable  agonies.  And  he  went  about 
his  business,  and  suffered  inconceivable  agonies,  so  that  his 
hair  turned  grey,  and  he  wrote  long  screeds  of  affection  and 
repentance  to  Paula,  all  of  which  she  returned  unopened,  and  he 
preserved  in  a  table-drawer.  And  at  last  some  friends  inter- 
posed and  made  it  up,  so  she  went  home  and  said,  "  Norwood,  I 
love  you !  "  He  said  that  wasn't  enough,  so  she  said,  "  Norwood, 
I  trust  you  !  "    "  With  a  wild  cry  he  caught  her." 

Some  people  think  Mrs.  Steel  a  good  imitator  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
and  some  think  her  a  bad  one.  It  would  be  fatuous  to  suggest 
that  her  stories  do  not  owe  much  of  their  form  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
example.  There  are  sixteen  stories  in  these  two  volumes,  and  we 
have  found  most  of  them  rather  tiresome — both  dull  in  them- 
selves and  too  long  for  the  sort  of  thing.  The  best  of  these 
are  perhaps  "  The  Footstep  of  Death,"  "  Habitual  Criminals," 
and  "  A  Debt  of  Honour,"  but  even  in  the  first  of  these,  which  is 
the  strongest,  and  the  one  that  dwells  most  in  the  memory,  there 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  tedious.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  Mrs. 
Steel  seems  to  suggest  that  her  stories  have  merit,  which  it  is 
our  misfortune  not  to  perceive,  and  if  that  be  so,  these  stories 
have  that  merit — at  least  they  are  as  good  as  any  work  of  hers 
which  has  come  under  our  notice.  But  for  all  that  they  do  not 
interest  us. 


MASTERS  OF  GERMAN  MUSIC. 

Masters  of  German  Music.    By  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.    London  :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

rp  HE  title  of  this  volume,  the  third  of  a  series  dealing  with 
facts  and  incidents  in  the  careers  of  eminent  living  com- 
posers, should  attract  numbers  of  students  who  cannot  command 
such  a  luxury  as  Sir  George  Grove's  Musical  Dictionary,  and  too 
often  starve  upon  a  meagre  supply  of  information  conveyed  in 
the  ordinary  concert  programme.  They  will  find  in  this  volume 
a  summary  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  private  life  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  the  first  creative  musician  of  the  age,  and  a 
thoughtful  and  scholarlike  analysis  of  his  works,  supplemented 
by  a  catalogue  of  his  published  compositions,  and  those  without 
opus  numbers. 

We  are  glad  to  be  told  of  Max  Bruch,  Goldmark,  Bheinberger, 
&c,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  such  supreme  executants  as 
Mme.  Schumann  and  Joachim  quoted  as  composers  of  music. 
But  naturally  the  chief  interest  centres  in,  and  the  first  place  is 
assigned  to  Brahms ;  for  after  Wagner's  death,  no  musician  in 
Germany  could  hesitate  to  pay  homage,  willing  or  unwilling,  to 
a  composer  with  whom  "thought  is  of  paramount  importance, 
the  manner  of  expression  a  secondary  thing."  Year  after  year, 
thanks  to  Richter  and  our  own  native  conductors  and  impresarios, 
our  Monday  "  Pops  "  and  enterprising  musical  societies,  we  are 
slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Beethoven  is  not  the  last  of  the 
Immortals  who  made  a  home  in  Vienna.  For  some  thirty  years  and 
more  Brahms  has  resided  in  the  city  so  imperishably  connected 
with  German  art.  Though  we  admire  his  dread  of  the  Leo  Hunters, 
the  interviewers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  we  have  not  been  inhos- 
pitable to  his  music,  and  should  appreciate  the  honour  of  a  solitary 
visit  from  the  great  musician.  There  are  convenient  trains  from 
Vienna  to  London.  Warned  by  a  good  story  told  us  by  Mr. 
Maitland,  we  should  respect  his  privacy,  and,  above  all,  we  should 
be  coy  in  "bringing  forth  our  butter  in  lordly  dishes."  "At 
Baden-Baden,  where  Brahms  often  passes  part  of  the  summer,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  certain  lion-hunter  one  day  as  he  lay  under  a 
tree  in  a  garden  ;  a  little  speech,  obviously  prepared  beforehand, 
was  delivered,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  speaker's  enormous 
admiration  for  the  composer's  works,  and  the  overpowering  sense 
of  honour  he  felt  at  the  interview ;  in  fact,  the  whole  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  professional  interviewer  was  employed  just  a  little 
too  evidently.  The  temptation  to  punish  the  stranger — whom  we 
may  fancy  to  have  been  a  person  of  full  habit — was  too  much  for 
Brahms,  who  interrupted  the  flow  of  enthusiasm  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Stop,  my  dear  sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake  here.  I 
have  no  doubt  ycu  are  looking  for  my  brother,  the  composer. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  he  has  just  gone  out  for  a  walk  ;  but,  if  you 
make  haste  and  run  along  that  path  through  the  wood,  and  up 
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yonder  hill,  you  may  probably  still  catch  him  up."  It  is  clear 
that  the  author  of  a  "  Requiem  "  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mozart's  and  Cherubini's  can  "  laugh  through  tears." 

The  world,  it  seems,  is  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  single  opera  by 
this  great  musical  thinker.  This  is  grievous,  for,  as  Mr.  Maitland 
observes,  "  Brahms's  work  has  left  opera  untouched,  but  covered 
every  other  branch  of  art,  and  with  absolute  success  in  all."  Fidelio, 
Beethoven's  single  opera,  is  a  jewel  we  could  ill  brook  the  loss 
of  in  the  composer's  crown.  Brahms's  excuse  is  a  quaint  one : — 
"  Had  I  already  written  one  opera,  I  would  assuredly  have 
written  a  second ;  but  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  write  the 
first.  I  regard  opera  writing  (for  myself)  in  much  the  same  view 
as  I  do  matrimony." 

Under  any  conditions  of  life,  so  deep  a  thinker,  so  individual  a 
composer,  as  Brahms  must  have  come  to  the  front,  for  he  in- 
variably appeals  to  the  higher  emotions,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
marked  individuality  and  constructive  power  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Schumann,  who  hailed  in  him  the 
"  Messiah  of  Music."  He  has  been  reproached  as  a  musical 
ascetic ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  discovered  Dvof ak  and 
most  generously  befriended  him. 

Between  Brahms  and  Max  Bruch  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  a 
still  greater  between  Brahms  and  the  other  German  composers 
whose  lives  and  achievements  are  reviewed  in  this  volume.  It 
is  a  case  of  "  Eclipse  first,  all  the  rest  nowhere."  Though  a 
minor  prophet,  Max  Bruch  is  an  eminent  man  who  has  deserved 
far  more  liberal  recognition  in  England  than  he  has  met  with. 
Of  his  seventy  compositions,  but  few  have  taken  root  in  this 
country,  though  his  sound  musicianship  was  vouched  for  years 
ago  hy  such  competent  judges  as  Spohr,  Hiller,  and  Lachner. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Bach  choir  for  the  music  to  the  scenes 
from  the  Odyssey,  performed  in  March  1833,  was  not  checked  by 
the  bare  civility  of  some  of  our  newspaper  critics,  who  gave  a 
strong  hint  to  the  composer  that  his  music  was  not  good  enough 
for  England.  Max  Bruch  need  not  be  discouraged.  He  can 
afford  to  wait  for  ampler  recognition  from  us.  In  the  absence  of 
Brahms  last  year,  when  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred 
honorary  degrees  on  Saint-Saens,  Boito,  and  Tschaikowsky,  as 
representing  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  it  was  felt  that  Max 
Bruch,  as  championing  Germany,  was  worthy  of  the  three 
colleagues  selected  by  Cambridge  for  special  distinction. 

Not  the  least  interesting  essay  in  this  volume  is  that  upon 
Josef  Rheinberger,  an  all-round  musician,  though  best  known  as 
a  composer  for  the  organ.  Mr.  Maitland  tells  us  that,  "  now 
Merkel  is  dead,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  representative  in 
modern  music  of  the  Pachelbels  and  Buxtehudes  of  the  olden 
day."  Of  course,  the  development  of  the  orchestra  since  Bach's 
time  has  damaged  the  influence  of  the  king  of  instruments,  but 
Rheinberger  has  attained  a  high  level  of  distinction  as  a  writer 
for  the  organ,  and  is  equally  famous  as  a  teacher  of  composition. 
In  Germany  he  is  reckoned  as  a  fitting  successor  to  Hauptmann, 
and  his  clientele,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  includes  a  large 
number  of  foreign  pupils. 

If  some  names  of  the  living  composers  in  Germany  are  strange 
to  English  ears — names  and  nothing  more — it  is  time  that  our 
ignorance  should  be  dispelled,  and  Mr.  Maitland  has  taken  in- 
finite pains  to  enlighten  us.  We  cannot  doubt  that  so  useful  a 
work  as  this  will  become  popular  with  students  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  impartial  criticism  and  literary  research. 


SANTA  TERESA. 

Santa  Teresa  ;  being  some  Account  of  Iter  Life  and  Times,  together  with 
some  Pages  from  the  History  of  tlie  last  great  Reform  of  the  Religious 
Orders.  By  Gabiiela  CunniDghanie  Graham.  London  :  A.  &  C. 
Black.  1894. 

CONSIDERING  her  prominence  as  a  figure  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  her  fame  as  a  mystic  author,  and  her  influence  upon 
the  Spanish  life  of  her  century,  perhaps  rather  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  has  been  written  in  the  English  language 
concerning  St.  Teresa,  though  we  have  a  magnificent  and  im- 
perishable tribute  to  her  in  Crashaw's  verses.  Her  life  should 
receive  the  more  attention  from  English  people  because  it 
was  contemporary  with  stirring  times  in  their  own  country, 
her  birth  having  taken  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  her  career  having  extended  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  Elizabeth.  Moreover,  during  some  of  the  most  important 
years  of  her  life,  her  monarch  was  the  husband  of  an  English 
Queen.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  religious  order 
which  she  entered  and  reformed  had  been  established  in  England 
about  as  soon  as  in  any  other  European  country,  and  that  its 
first  European  general  was  an  Englishman.    There  were  some- 


thing like  fifty  monasteries  or  convents  of  the  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars,  in  this  country  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys, 
which  took  place  in  the  days  of  St.  Teresa  herself.  Per- 
haps to  the  student  of  English  history  the  life  of  St.  Teresa 
is  chiefly  attractive  in  so  far  as  it  influenced,  or  was  influenced 
by,  that  curious  character,  so  intimately  connected  with 
England,  Philip  II.,  and  we  may  reflect  with  satisfaction  that 
she  had  died  before  the  great  Spanish  Armada  sailed  from 
the  ports  of  her  country  for  our  shores.  It  may  be  that 
mysticism  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  English  temperament ;  but 
England  has  been  at  least  an  interested  observer  of  it  in  other 
nations,  and  if  the  spiritual  development  of  our  own  mystics 
—such  as  the  three  very  different  men,  "the  man  in  leather 
breeches,"  George  Fox,  Wycliffe,  and  Edward  Irving — was  less- 
free  and  full  than  that  of  certain  foreigners,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  Englishmen  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  mysticism 
of  the  scriptural  writers,  and  that,  of  late  years,  they  have 
dipped  into  the  mysteries  of  Confucianism,  Zoroastrianism, 
Brahminism,  Buddhism,  and  other  Eastern  religions,  while  they 
have  dabbled  freely  in  the  somewhat  amateur  mysticism  of 
Swedenborg  and  other  modern  quacks.  If  even  the  latter  can 
interest  them,  how  is  it  that  the  matter-of-fact,  nay  sometimes 
almost  John-Bull-like,  mysticism  of  St.  Teresa  does  not  more 
recommend  itself  to  the  British  mind  ?  Partly,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  traditional  national  antipathy  to  anything  Popish  ; 
partly,  in  all  probability,  because  comparatively  few  books  either 
by  her,  or  about  her,  exist  in  the  English  language ;  and  if  the  two 
large  volumes  which  we  are  about  to  notice  should  have  the 
effect  of  leading  Englishmen  to  a  further  study  of  this  remark- 
able woman  and  her  works,  they  will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain. 

Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham  tells  us  of  a  certain  Life  of  St.  Teresa 
in  which  "  turgid  sentence  succeeds  sentimental  rhapsody,"  and 
we  think  we  could  name  a  book  on  the  same  subject  having,  in  this- 
respect,  much  in  common  with  it.    Her  own  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, which  are  considerable,  not  infrequently  run  riot,  nor  is  the 
"  turgid  sentence  "  altogether  absent  in  her  writings.    We  have 
not  sufficient  space  at  our  command  to  quote  a  rhapsody  at  full 
length,  and,  mutilated,  half  its  beauty  would  be  lost.    We  can 
only  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  loves  to  write  of  "  ineffable 
sweetness "  and  "  words,  palpitating  with  devotion,"  of  altars 
"  bathed  in  the  penumbra  of  sadness,"  and  of  "  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual  conscience,  chained  to  the  primordial  idea,  govern- 
ing an  assemblage  of  fallacious  appearances."    The  preface  in- 
forms us  that  we  are  going  to  be  told  about  Teresa  "  the  woman  " 
rather  than  Teresa  the  mystic.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plain  matter-of-fact  woman  : — "  Teresa  is  mentally 
incapable  of  thinking  an  abstraction.    Yet  a  delicate  psycholo- 
gical insight,  an  intuitive  instinct,  aided  by  a  nature  deflected 
unnaturally  upon  itself,  lead  to  the  same  results  as  those  attained 
by  Eckart."    Again,  "  the  positive  tendency  of  her  mind  "  led 
"  her  to  a  complete  anthropomorphism " ;  and,  although  she- 
records  her"  emotions, ecstasies,  rapts,  passionate  delights, — these 
agonizing,  yet  delicious  pains,  these  moments  of  darkness,  arid- 
ness,  and  despair,  her  words  at  times,  resembling  the  erotic 
language  of  human  passion,  vibrate  through  the  senses,  at  others 
ascend  to  heights  of  serenity  and  peace."    How  clearly  in  these, 
and  countless  other  passages  of  a  similar  character,  the  woman, 
as  apart  from  the  saint  and  the  mystic,  stands  out !    Here  is  a 
fragment  of  a  sentence  in  the  author's  description  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross  : — "San  Juan  dela  Cruz  is  a  being  without  a  sex,  with- 
out passions,  a  soul  continuously  hovering  on  the  confines  of 
two  worlds,  a  vaporous   emanation  which  seems  at  times  to 
roam  through  immeasurable  space."     These  are  strong  words 
to  use  of  a  man  who  sometimes  suffered  from  a  distaste  for  all 
spiritual  things  and  was  terribly  worried  by  ulcers  in  the  legs. 
Even  what  we  should  call  donkeys  she  describes  as  "  mute  com- 
panions of  the  animal  world "  (do  not  Castilian  donkeys  know 
how  to  bray?)  for  which  St.  Teresa  "  never  hinted  the  remotest 
predilection,"  although  the   possession   of  one   "  would  have 
enhanced  her  interest  and  fascination " ;  why  we  cannot  quite 
make  out. 

While  treating  of  the  author's  style,  it  may  be  worth  noticing 
that  she  is  fond  of  such  familiar  words  as  "  disvirtualized,"  "  alem- 
bicated," "  scabrous,"  "  unpractically,"  "  placated,"  and  "  meticu- 
lous." To  understand  her  book  a  large  dictionary  is  almost 
necessary ;  nor  are  her  words  always  to  be  found  in  one.  She  has  a 
peculiar  system  of  mixing  her  past  and  present  tenses.  For 
instance,  "  Of  her  nine  brothers  seven  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
'  Indies '  with  varying  result ;  one  only  became  a  monk."  Of  the 
remainder,  Don  Lorenzo  "  becomes  treasurer  in  the  province  of 
Quito.  Pedro  served  the  King  of  Spain."  Agustin  "  accepts  a 
governorship,"  while  "  Antonio  took  the  habit."  The  italic » 
are  ours. 
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We  do  not  care  to  dispute  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham's  asser- 
tion that  to  the  unhappy  Spaniard  there  is  "  but  one  passport  to 
Heaven — the  hair  shirt,"  little  as  we  believe  it,  or  that  "  for  him, 
too,  in  one  place  only  is  there  safety  from  the  mocking  demon — 
the  cloister " ;  but  when  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  Once  admit  the 
dualism  of  soul  and  body,  or  rather  the  preponderating  claims  of 
4he  soul  over  the  body,  and  this  is  the  infallible  consequence," 
we  venture  to  join  issue.  Surely  it  would  astonish  many  a  quiet 
and  respectable  English  clergyman  to  be  told  that  because  he 
admits  the  dualism  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  that  the  claims 
of  the  former  are  higher  and  greater  than  those  of  the  latter,  in 
short,  that  eternity  is  of  more  importance  than  time,  he  is  in- 
fallibly committed  to  the  doctrine  that  he  will  be  damned 
eternally  unless  he  wears  a  hair  shirt,  and  that  the  mocking 
demon  will  pounce  upon  him  unless  he  forthwith  retires  into  a 
monastery.  Probably  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest,  even  in 
Spain  itself,  would  be  equally  astounded  at  such  a  preposterous 
statement. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  about  the  "  lurid  flames  of  the 
Inquisition,"  and  the  theory  is  propounded  that  the  disuse  of 
the  detestable  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors  is  not  owing  to 
any  general  increase  of  humanitarianism — "  one  has  only  to 
survey  our  whole  commercial  system  of  the  sweaters  and  sweated 
to  give  any  such  quibble  a  startling  denial  " — but  "  rather  be- 
cause men  are  no  longer  capable  of  the  same  depth  of  conviction, 
the  same  passionate  energy  of  belief."  Now,  what  the  author 
would  call  "  the  infallible  consequence  "  of  such  a  theory  would 
be  that  the  deeper  the  religious  conviction  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
more  energetic  his  belief — in  other  words,  the  greater  his  faith 
and  the  better  his  practice — the  more  eager  would  he  be  to  burn 
to  death  everybody  who  did  not  exactly  agree  with  him;  a 
doctrine  which  would  not  only  be  intolerable  to  Lutherans, 
Greeks,  Russians,  and  Anglicans,  but,  if  submitted  to  that  most 
popish  of  all  tribunals,  "  a  Roman  Congregation,"  would  pretty 
certainly  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  "  condemned  propositions." 

Whatever  be  the  opinions  and  literary  tastes  of  the  readers  of 
Santa  Teresa,thQy  can  hardlyfail  tofindmuch  init  to  interest  them. 
St.  Teresa's  adventures  in  founding  her  convents  form  an  exciting 
romance,  heightened  by  the  dangers  she  frequently  appeared  to 
run  of  being  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  These 
adventures  alone  make  this  biography  very  readable  ;  but  it  has  an- 
other attraction.  The  quarrels  of  pious  peoplehave  a  singular  charm 
for  people  who  are  not  pious,  and  plenty  of  them  are  described  at 
great  length  in  this  biography.  In  addition  to  the  interest  in 
the  central  figure,  the  work  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  stories 
it  contains  of  other  characters,  such  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Alba,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,  Gratian,  and,  not  least,  Philip  II.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  in  passing,  that  the  "  beatification "  of  one  of  her 
acquaintances,  John  of  Avila,  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  a  few  days  ago.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that, 
although  the  author  has  dwelt  far  more  on  the  mysticism  and 
saintliness  of  Teresa,  in  proportion  to  her  ordinary  womanlike 
character,  than  she  professes,  or  possibly  is  even  aware  of,  she, 
-nevertheless,  furnishes  many  details  of  her  shrewd  worldly 
wisdom  and  her  personal  peculiarities.  She  shows  that  she 
was  very  fond  of  children,  that  "  no  horsedealer  could  have 
displayed  more  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  lot  of  colts  from 
the  pastures  of  Cordoba  than  does  Teresa  in  the  selection  of 
lier  novices,"  and  that  " '  money  down '  is  the  Saint's  maxim 
in  every  "  commercial  transaction.  She  describes  her  appear- 
ance and  enumerates  some  of  her  bodily  infirmities ;  and,  after 
all,  if  she  does  dwell  more  upon  the  psychological  side  of  St. 
Teresa's  character  than  she  promises,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
are  losers  by  that.  No  English  biographer  has  produced  a  more 
•exhaustive  treatise  upon  St.  Teresa  and  her  times  than  Mrs. 
Cunninghame  Graham  ;  and,  if  the  "  turgid  sentence  "  occurs  too 
often  in  her  descriptions  of  Spanish  life  and  scenery,  they  none 
the  less  enable  the  reader  to  imagine  the  surroundings  of  the 
famous  mystic.  Copious  extracts  are  given  from  St.  Teresa's 
own  writings,  which  may  enable  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  them  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  their  character ;  but,  although 
dealing  largely  with  religious  subjects,  they  are  principally  from 
her  correspondence,  and  her  higher  class  of  writing  may  be 
better  observed  by  the  English  reader,  who  does  not  wish  to 
take  the  trouble  of  studying  ber  large  volumes,  in  such  a  book  as 
the  familiar  little  St.  Teresa's  Paternoster,  in  the  even  smaller 
Spirit  of  St.  Teresa,  or  in  the  still  more  humble  TKovghts  of 
St.  Teresa.  With  respect  to  her  work  of  this  character,  we  think 
that,  instead  of  dilating  upon  "  the  aberrations  of  illuminism," 
Teresa's  "  floating  in  agony,"  her  possibly  "  false  and  fallacious 
dreams,"  "the  nebulous  and  shadowy  creations  which  she  fancied 
ehe  saw  flitting  before  her  mental  vision,"  her  "tendency  to  give 
a  concrete  form  to  pale  and  impalpable  abstractions,"  and  much 


to  the  same  effect,  to  which  the  author  devotes  very  many  pages, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  to  the  point  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that,  as  Faber  has  said,  St.  Teresa  "represents  the 
common  sense"  of  devotion.  In  our  opinion,  the  few  words 
which  best  exemplify  the  temper  of  both  Teresa  the  woman  and 
Teresa  the  saint  are  those  said  to  have  been  written  by  her 
own  hand  in  her  breviary,  of  which  the  following  very  free 
English  rendering  maybe  offered  :— "  Let  nothing  trouble  you; 
let  nothing  frighten  you  ;  for  all  things  of  time  quickly  pass 
away  and  are  gone.  But  God  never  changes,  and  patience  may 
obtain  everything ;  whoever  possesses  God  can  never  want,  for 
He  alone  and  He  only  can  thoroughly  satisfy  every  desire." 

In  her  epilogue  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham  makes  the  dogmatic 
assertion  that  "  there  will  be  no  more  saints."  We  suppose  she 
is  in  possession  of  some  private  information  on  this  subject. 


AMERICAN  TEMFLES. 

Travels  amongst  American  Indians :  their  Ancient  Earthworks  and 
Temples.  By  Vice-Admiral  Lindesay  Brine.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1894. 

"  rTl  HE  land  contains  a  secret,"  says  Admiral  Lindesay  Brine, 
quoting  Las  Casas  on  the  mysterious  temples  of  Yucatan. 
The  Admiral  has  inspected  the  well-known  mound-buildings  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  the  fanes  of  Talenque  and  Uxmal,  but 
the  secret  still  escapes  him,  as  it  is  likely  to  escape  us  always. 
Could  the  hieroglyphs  of  Palenque  and  other  forest  cities  be 
deciphered,  we  should  probably  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of 
forgotten  gods,  and  the  victories  of  unremembered  kings.  Some- 
thing, not  much,  might  be  learned  from  linguistic  forms.  At 
present  the  relative  age  of  the  temples  in  Yucatan  is  unknown. 
Data  derived  from  examination  of  tree  trunks  seem  to  us  of  very 
dubious  value.  In  some  cases  the  stone  staircases  are  sharp 
and  unworn  by  human  feet,  like  the  staircases  recently  un- 
earthed by  Lord  Bute  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews.  Then  some 
buildings  of  Yucatan  seem  to  have  been  deserted  early.  Some 
evil  fell  on  the  owners — revolution,  reformation,  plague,  barbaric 
onslaught — and  they  appear  to  have  been  abandoned,  in  certain 
instances,  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  No  mere  desultory 
inspection  by  a  traveller,  like  Admiral  Lindesay  Brine,  can  be 
expected  to  teach  us  much.  We  may  learn  more  from  Mr. 
Maudesley's  researches,  and  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  old 
Spanish  texts,  manuscript  and  printed,  of  native  languages,  and 
of  the  principles  of  decipherment,  are  all  required.  Unluckily  we 
can  look  for  no  bilingual  inscription  here.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Admiral  Lindesay  Brine  possesses  the  vast  ,  special  knowledge 
which  alone  can  constitute  an  authority.  He  has  travelled ; 
venit,  vidit — we  cannot  add  vicit;  he  gives  us  only  a  journal  of 
tours,  and  his  narrative,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  "  seeks  digres- 
sions "  into  all  sorts  of  extraneous  matter.  The  Admiral  (pp.  2, 
416)  thinks  that  European  or  Asiatic  influences  may  possibly 
be  detected.  The  legend  of  the  white,  foreign,  bearded  Quetzal- 
coatl,  with  the  "  crosses  "  and  the  travesty  of  the  Mass,  of  Con- 
fession, and  so  on,  seem  to  indicate  European  contact.  But  these 
things  may  just  as  probably  be  set  down  to  identical  working  of 
remote  minds.  Even  among  the  Eskimo  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  rite  of  Confession  is  original  or  borrowed.  The  travesty  of 
the  Mass  has  pre-Christian  analogues ;  so  has  baptism  among 
Northmen  and  Maoris.  The  Admiral  has  a  slight  penchant  for 
the  Madoc  legend ;  but  that  has  been  entirely  pulverized  by 
a  learned  Welsh  scholar.  A  similar  tale  of  bishops  escaped  from 
Spain  at  the  Moorish  Conquest  is  very  vague.  Probably  the 
best  chance  for  a  Quetzalcoatl  is  that  of  Bishop  Eric,  who  left 
Greenland  for  Vinland  the  Good  and  was  no  more  heard  of;  he 
may  have  reached  the  Aztecs. 

But  all  these  conjectures  are  futile ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  no  Eastern  analogues  for  the  art,  the  architecture,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Yucatan.  The  Mounds  of  Ohio,  mainly  sepul- 
chral, are  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  culture  of  Central  America. 
Some  forts  absolutely  square  or  perfectly  circular  without  ditches 
are  extremely  puzzling ;  wrought  iron  has  been  found  here.  If 
this  be  genuine,  the  Mound-Builders  can  hardly  have  been  on  the 
ordinary  Red  Indian  level  of  culture.  The  Admiral,  treating  of 
Pawnee  human  sacrifices  (pp.  122,  123),  seems  unaware  of  the 
striking  Attic  analogies  in  the  Boup/tonia  and  Thesmophoria. 
As  to  Iroquois  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit,  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  indigenous,  not  the  remnant  of  Jesuit  instruction  as 
many  have  believed.  Most  races  have  a  God ;  in  many  he  has 
been  superseded  by  minor  worshipful  spirits,  objects,  or  animals  ; 
in  North  America  generally  he  had  a  securer  hold  of  ceremonial 
and  belief.  The  Admiral  (p.  104,  note)  thinks  that  the  perform- 
ances of  medicine-men  "  are  not  worthy  of  attention."  Mr. 
Grinnell,  with  Fathers  Lejeune  and  Brdbeuf  and  others,  leaves  a 
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very  different  impression.  But  only  residents  of  long  standing 
can  supply  good  information  on  any  of  the  varied  topics  of  -which 
the  Admiral  treats  in  passing.  The  Kakchiquels  are  said  (p.  203) 
to  have  practised  a  form  of  "crystal-gazing"  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure. Within  a  black  transparent  stone  (obsidian?)  the  judges 
saw  the  proper  form  of  punishment !  The  North  American 
Indians  prefer  to  gaze  in  a  bowl  of  water,  by  -way  of  diagnosing 
symptoms  in  sickness.  The  Admiral  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
■whereabouts  of  the  black  stone.  Much  mystery  is  kept  up  by 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American  natives  as  to  all  the  many 
survivals  of  their  old  religions  (p.  212).  On  Palenque  the  Ad- 
miral writes: — "There  remained  upon  the  mind  the  feeling  that, 
in  some  unintelligible  manner,  the  construction  had  been  directed 
either  by  foreigners,  or  by  Indians  who  were  partly  descended 
from  men  of  foreign  origin.  The  forms  of  ancient  mosques,  and 
of  the  inner  courts  and  quadrangles  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  and 
Spanish  public  buildings,  were  indistinctly  recalled  to  the 
memory."  The  so-called  "  arches  "  are  "  unlike  any  other  arch 
that  is  known."  The  whole  work  is  written  with  simplicity, 
and  the  absence  of  rhetoric  greatly  increases  the  interest  where 
these  forest-grown  ruins  of  mysterious  towers  and  temples  are 
described.  But,  as  to  their  secret,  that  they  keep  as  tenaciously 
as  e^  er. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 

WE  Lave  still,  as  for  one  or  two  years  past  we  have  had,  no- 
thing very  particularly  novel  to  chronicle  in  guide-books  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  principal  series  which  have  obtained  the  public 
favour  continue  to  keep  themselves  as  much  abreast  of  public  de- 
mands as  they  have  lately  done,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  chance  of 
anything  new.  It  is  when  the  old  stagers  distinctly  and  obviously 
get  lazy  that  new  runners  appear.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
ideal  guide — the  guide  that  shall  be  practical  without  neglecting 
art  and  literature  and  history,  historical  and  literary  and  artistic 
without  forgetting  how  to  tell  you  where  the  best  inns  are,  and  at 
what  milestone  on  the  Slowcome  Road  you  turn  off  for  Barbazure 
Castle,  and  so  forth — may  seem  to  some  yet  to  seek.  But  the 
improved  Murrays  leave  little  to  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-known  "Thorough  "  series,  which  Mr.  Baddeley  started  now 
&  good  many  years  ago,  leaves  still  less  on  the  other. 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  first  batch  of  1894  guides  we  have  no 
Murrays  (except  a  sixth  edition  of  his  Scotland,  which  reaches 
«s  too  late  for  detailed  notice  this  week),  and  only  one 
Baddeley.  This  latter  is  a  third  edition  of  the  third,  or  Low- 
land, part  of  the  Scotland  (Dulau  &  Co.)  It  appears  not 
merely  with  the  usual  pink  insertion  of  temporary  matter,  but 
revised  as  to  its  permanent  contents,  with  enlarged  "hints 
for  anglers  and  golfers,"  and  new  large-scale  maps  of  what  is 
-called  the  Burns  country.  Let  us  also  observe  that  it  covers 
very  well  the  Galloway  district,  to  which  attention  has  been 
recently  directed  ;  and  there  is  a  good  map  of  the  very  central 
scene  of  The  Raiders.  Mr.  Baddeley  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  that  fascinating  story ;  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the 
maps  will  add  to  the  puzzle  as  to  what  good  its  hero  expected  to 
do  by  his  final  daring  journey.  He  could  hardly  in  such  weather 
have  got  anywhere  north  of  Loch  Enoch  ;  and  his  future  brother- 
in-law,  as  a  wise  commander,  ought  to  have  forbidden  his  journey. 
But  how  vile  a  style  of  criticism  is  this  on  romance  ! 

New  (sixth)  editions  have  been  issued  of  the  volumes  for  the 
"West  Riding,  South  Devon,  and  North  Devon  in  Mr.  Stanford's 
well-known  and  excellent  series  of  two-shilling  Tourist  Guides. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  second  English  edition  of  the 
Baedeker  Northern  France  has  been  called  for  (Dulau  &  Co.), 
for  its  handiness  and  the  amount  of  its  information  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  surpass.  We  own  that,  admirable  as  it  is,  we  think  it 
%as  to  some  extent  attempted  the  impossible.  Even  the  patient 
care  and  the  ingenious  devices  of  the  series  are  necessarily  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  when  they  are  devoted  to  the  guiding  of 
travellers  through  the  whole  of  France  north  of  a  line  which 
may,  roughly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  drawn  from  Saint-Nazaire 
to  Besancon.  We  may  possibly  have  suggested  it  before,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  " fourfold  state"  is  required  in 
any  French  guide  tbatis  to  be  really  satisfactory,  the  best  division 
being  probably  North- West,  North-East,  Central,  and  Southern, 
Paris  being  either  reserved  for  a  separate  volume  or  thrown  in 
with  one  of  the  first  three.  We  do  not  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  tourist  ever  includes  the  Northern  provinces— Nor- 
mandy, Brittany,  the  Orleannais,  the  lie  de  France,  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  what  is  left  of  Lorraine,  and  Franche  Comte" — in  a 
single  tour;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  no  single  volume, 
unless  of  portentous  size,  can  ever  do  justice  to  such  a  tour. 


This  volume,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  a  prodigy  of  deft 
compactness;  but  it  necessarily  omits  a  great  deal,  and,  except 
to  rapid  travellers,  requires  supplementing  with  "Joanne."  That, 
however,  is  no  heavy  fault  to  find  with  an  English  guide,  and 
we  have  no  other.  The  maps  and  plans,  as  usual,  deserve  the 
very  highest  praise. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden's  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
has  no  assigned  author  (at  least,  that  we  have  discovered),  and  its 
illustrations  are  not  quite  up  to  the  approved  style  of  such  things 
which  has  come  in  lately — always  supposing  that  it  is  "  improve- 
ment "  to  give  guide-books  any  illustrations  at  all  save  exact 
maps  and  plans.  But  its  price  is  only  a  shilling,  and  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  usual  shilling  guide  of  not  so  many  years  ago, 
which  used  to  contain  the  minimum  of  information,  the  maximum 
of  puff  and  chatter,  and  a  seasoning  of  jokes  that  would  make  a 
rhinoceros's  horn  assume  a  yet  more  disdainful  curve.  The 
author,  indeed,  of  this  guide  tries  his  little  joke  now  and  then ; 
but  what  for  no  ?  For  the  rest,  "  Elian  Vannin  "  gives  plenty  of 
matter  for  a  liberal  shilling's-worth,  and  the  shilling's-worth  is 
here  very  conscientiously  and  liberally  made  out,  even  without 
the  aid  of  that  inevitable  supplement  on  Natural  History  which, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  scientific  persons  disdain,  while  no 
unscientific  person  ever  dreams  of  looking  at  it. 

An  older  friend  is  B.  Bradshaw's  Dictionary  of  Bathing  Places 
and  Health  Itesorts  (London :  Kegan  Paul).  As  we  have 
explained  on  former  occasions,  this  Dictionary  appears  to  be 
intended  as  a  sort  of  first  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  watering- 
place  ;  and  though  a  surprising  amount  of  information  is  some- 
times packed  into  its  pages  as  regards  individual  resorts,  it  may,  of 
course,  he  taken  for  granted  that  intending  voyagers,  when  they 
have  made  up  their  minds,  or  are  within  an  ace  of  making  them 
up,  as  to  what  their  complaint  is,  and  where  they  had  better  go 
to  cure  it,  will  supplement  it  with  more  special  and  detailed  indi- 
cators. It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  places  for  amusement 
or  cure  it  discloses  ;  for  there  are  some  four  hundred  pages  in  it, 
and  there  are  sometimes  a  dozen  entries  on  the  page.  True,  the 
right  of  entry  appears  to  be  somewhat  liberally  assigned  ;  for, 
even  granting  the  qualifications  of  the  average  sea-side  resort, 
though  it  has  no  more  specially  hygienic  appliances  than  a 
bathing  machine  and  a  brass  band,  we  should,  we  own,  be 
rather  curious  to  know  how  Amsterdam  has  to  appear.  Is 
it  on  the  strength  of  the  excellent  Wynand  Fockink,  who  cer- 
tainly has  helped  to  cure  a  good  many  people  of  rheumatism,  and 
whose  manufactories  are  put  down  for  a  visit  ?  It  is  better, 
however,  in  such  books  to  open  the  gates  too  wide  than  to  guard 
them  too  jealously  ;  and  certainly  Messrs.  Bradshaw  have  pur- 
sued the  more  liberal  plan.  Besides  the  regular  health  resorts  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  here  you 
may  find  endless  Spanish  spas,  which  are  at  length  beginning  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  spa-trimmings  of  civilization ;  baths 
in  Russia,  where,  it  is  curtly  said,  "  there  are  no  proper  arrange- 
ments "  ;  Iceland  (but  is  a  man  an  egg  or  a  leg  of  mutton  that  he 
should  be  put  into  a  geyser  ?) ;  Caucasian  retreats,  where  you  may 
drink  "  kefyr  "  (a  sort  of  goat's  cream  mousseuse,  the  mere  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  enough  to  invite  a  bilious  attack,  but  which  is 
said  to  be  very  good  fcr  dyspepsia,  stomach  diseases,  and  phthisis), 
and  thermal  sulphur  springs  in  Nubia,  where  the  cure  might  be 
presumably  diversified  by  the  appearance  of  dervishes  with  the 
old  choice  of  "  conversion,  tribute,  or  death."  All  is  fish  that 
comes  to  this  net ;  and,  we  repeat,  we  think  its  meshes  are  wisely 
open. 

Messrs.  Jarrold  are  every  year  well  to  the  fore  with  their  issues 
or  reissues  of  cheap  popular  guides,  mainly,  though  not  merely, 
to  places  in  East  Anglia.  This  year  we  have  before  us  a  pile  of 
sixpenny  volumes  half  a  foot  high  and  more,  comprising  guides  to 
Hunstanton,  which  frequently  provides  the  joys  of  sea  to  those 
who  cannot  get  at  any  other  watering-place ;  Wells,  the 
"  Ultima  Thewl,"  as  some  guileless  Norfolciensians  call  it, 
of  its  county ;  Cromer,  over  which  those  who  do  not  regard 
with  rapture  the  overflowing  presence  of  their  fellow-men 
may  mourn  a  little  when  they  think  of  what  it  was  and 
is,  hut  which  is  still  charming;  Yarmouth,  which  an  enthu- 
siastic tourist  once  described  as  "  the  finest  watering-place 
in  England — none  of  your  rubbishy  scenery,  but  lots  of  bands 
and  niggers,"  and  which,  to  do  it  justice,  has  claims  appealing  to 
rather  different  tastes  than  his ;  its  neighbour  and  contrast 
Lowestoft ;  Southwold,  one  of  the  quietest,  but  by  no  means  one 
of  the  least  agreeable,  of  East  Coast  resorts  ;  Aldeburgh,  visitors 
to  which  may  read  No  Name,  and  ought  to  read  (only  they  won't) 
Crabbe  ;  Felixstowe,  which  has  at  lea9t  the  credit  of  having 
taken  to  golf  before  "courses"  became  as  common  as  public- 
houses  in  England ;  and,  lastly,  Southend,  where  the  guide-book 
writer  praises  "  the  delicious  smell  of  the  seaweed  " — a  phrase 
which,  doubtless  justified,  shows  that  considerable  improvement 
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must  have  taken  place  in  this  respect  of  late  years.  For  more 
inland  places  the  batch  also  includes  Guides  to  Norwich  and 
Cambridge,  with  two  other  numbers — Fishing  in  Norfolk  Waters, 
and  The  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  latter 
well-known  volume  being  in  its  twenty-third  edition,  and  de- 
servedly. 

We  have  twice  before  praised  Mr.  Samler  Brown's  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands ;  but  this  fact  shall  not  prevent  our 
doing  it  a  third  time.  Like  a  good  man  and  author  Mr.  Brown 
has  not  contented  himself  with  merely  reprinting  his  second 
edition  and  putting  "  third  "  on  its  title-page,  but  has  revised  his 
text,  redrawn  his  maps,  and  added  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
information,  all  of  which  is  to  the  point.  He  draws,  and  is  right 
in  drawing,  special  attention  to  his  advertisements,  which,  as  he 
justly  boasts,  are  all  but  invariably  coEcerned  with  the  subject  of 
the  book  itself,  and  tell  you  something  that  you  may  get,  or 
somewhere  wThither  you  may  go,  in  Madeira  or  the  Canaries.  "We 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  advertisements  considerably  assist  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  preparation  and  publication  of  such  books  ; 
but  most  travellers,  we  should  think,  must  have  had  moments  of 
irritation  at  a  guide,  for  which  there  is  not  too  much  room  in  the 
pocket  or  bag,  being  bolstered  out  with  advertisements  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  which  give  you  a  selection  of  hotels  in 
Jerusalem  when  you  are  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  choice  of  shops 
in  Lisbon  when  you  are  on  the  borders  of  Lapland. 

Mr.  James  Baker's  New  Guide  to  Bristol  and  Clifton  (London 
and  Clifton :  Baker  &  Son),  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  colla- 
boration of  divers  helpers,  is  a  useful  handbook  not  merely  to 
Bristol  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  to  both  sides  of  the 
Bristol  Channel. 

The  Road  Coach  Guide  (Offices  of  "  The  Road ")  is  a  handy 
little  volume  containing  not  merely  sketches  of  the  routes  of  the 
principal  coaches  that  are  now  run  for  public  use,  but  a 
useful  selection  of  drives  for  independent  practice.  It  is  possible 
that  its  attractions  may  be  increased  for  some  readers  by  the 
liberal  gallery  of  portraits  of  persons  connected  with  coaching 
that  embellishes  its  pages  ;  and  others  need  not  look  at  them. 

This  year's  edition  of  Mr.  Percy  Lindley's  excellent  Walks  in 
Belgium  and  the  Ardennes  (London :  30  Fleet  Street)  naturally 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  Antwerp  Exhibition.  We  have  not 
noticed  in  the  daily  papers  whether  the  rather  appalling  idea  of  a 
balloon  restaurant  has  actually  been  carried  out.  But  certainly 
the  Congo  department  and  Old  Antwerp  (alas !  a  good  deal  of 
Old  Antwerp  must  have  disappeared  of  late  years)  give  excellent 
opportunities  of  providing  entertainment  for  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  the  Ankworks  package  of  to-day — a  very  different 
vessel  from  that  which  excited  Mrs.  Gamp's  wrath.  Of  the 
staple  of  Mr.  Lindley's  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  former 
praises. 

The  same  experienced  guide-book  maker  has  (for  the  fifteenth 
time)  re-edited  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Tourist 
Guide  to  the  Continent,  to  which  that  railway  has  the  credit  of 
having  opened  the  most  recent  and,  in  point  of  steamers,  best 
equipped  of  all  routes,  that  by  the  Hook  of  Holland.  This 
volume,  like  the  other,  is  very  cheap,  extremely  light  and  handy, 
and  very  fairly  illustrated. 

Another  railway,  the  Midland,  has  followed,  or  set,  the  ex- 
ample of  issuing  a  Pocket  Guide,  handier  and  better  illustrated 
than  the  old  "  official "  guides.  The  author  need  not  have  called 
second-class  carriages  "  an  anomaly,"  for  they  are  no  more 
anomalous  than  first  or  third ;  but  we  do  not  know  that,  if  it 
pleased  him,  the  pleasure  was  a  crime.  Verbal  accuracy,  no 
doubt,  was  made  for  slaves. 

The  Tariff  Frame  Hotel  Guide  (Hotel  and  General  Advertising 
Company),  of  which  a  fifth  edition  has  just  appeared,  is  a 
little  book  which  is  useful  even  as  it  is,  and  which  by  extension 
might  be  made  still  more  so.  At  present  a  man  who  is  "  knock- 
ing about,"  and  has  no  special  knowledge  of  the  place  at  which 
he  is  going  to  sleep,  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  chance  in  choosing 
a  hotel,  and,  unless  Bradshaw  happens  to  contain  the  advertise- 
ment of  one  (which,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  it  does),  is  unaware 
of  the  very  name  of  his  inn  beforehand.  This  guide,  which  is  a 
very  small  pamphlet,  contains,  independent  of  actual  advertise- 
ments, an  eighty-page  list  of,  we  should  think,  ten  times  as  many 
hotels  in  different  parts  of  England,  the  topographical  arrange- 
ments being  particularly  clear,  and  a  certain  amount  of  statistical 
information  added.  This  might  be  doubled,  and  even  trebled, 
without  the  book  becoming  bulky  (especially  as  some  things  in  it 
might  be  omitted),  and  the  trebled  list  would  include  most  places 
not  extremely  out  of  the  way  or  remote.  But  it  would  be  well 
to  give  a  second  string  wherever  there  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
exact  locality  of  each  hotel  should  always  be,  and  is  not  often, 
given.     "  Centrally  situated "  or  "  three  minutes'  walk  from 


station "  means  nothing.  "  No.  00  Dash  Street "  is  the  only 
indication  of  the  slightest  value. 

Sea  Trips  from  London  (Boot  &  Carpenter)  is  a  very  handy 
twopenny  guide  to  "  down-river"  steamers  and  resorts. 


MEMOIRS  OF  EDMUND  LUDLOW. 

Tltc  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  Lieutenant- General  of  the  Horse  in  the: 
Army  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Lnijland,  1625-1672.  Edited,  with) 
Appendices  of  Letters  and  Illustrative  Documents,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A. 
2  vols.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1894. 

THE  Memoirs  of  Ludlow  hold  an  important  place  in  one  of 
the  few  branches  of  our  literature  which  can  be  described 
as,  by  comparison  with  the  French,  poor.  They  could  not  be 
omitted  in  any  English  "Petitot"  or  "Perrin,"  nor  would  there 
be  many  volumes  in  such  a  collection  to  which  they  would  be 
notably  inferior,  either  in  form  or  in  interest  of  matter.  A  new 
edition  of  them  has  long  been  called  for.  The  earlier  editions 
are  not  either  rare  or  corrupt  in  the  text,  but  they  are  incomplete. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Christie  printed  some  suppressed  passages  of  the 
Memoirs  in  his  Life,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  Shaftesbury,  in  1S71. 
Incomplete  memoirs  are  no  less  odious  to  a  well-regulated  mind 
than  incomplete  editions,  and  the  Clarendon  Press  has  done 
another  service  to  historical  literature  by  giving  us  a  complete 
text  in  these  two  handsome  volumes.  The  task  could  not  have 
been  put  into  better  hands  than  Mr.  Firth's.  He  not  only 
possesses  an  extensive  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  time  and  the 
men,  but  he  has  a  singularly  sound  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  an 
editor.  His  introduction,  appendices,  and  notes  are  strictly  kept  to 
their  legitimate  service,  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  The  text  itself 
has  been  completed  by  the  restoration  of  the  passages  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  narrative  when  they  can  be 
clearly  indicated,  and  when  that  is  not  the  case  they  are  printed 
in  the  notes.  We  notice  only  one  sign  of  weakness,  which  is  Mr. 
Firth's  apparent  inability  to  make  his  mind  up  whether  he  will 
spell  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  according  to  the 
old  scholarship  Monk,  or  according  to  the  modern  pedantry 
Monck.  Ludlow,  or  his  editor,  uses  the  latter  form ;  which  is 
one  of  the  hundred  thousand  proofs  of  the  futility  of  fussing 
about  the  form  of  names  in  times  of  unfixed  spelling.  This 
editor,  by  the  way,  Littlebury,  suppressed  the  passages  which 
Mr.  W.  D.  Christie  rescued,  because  they  contained  reflections 
on  Shaftesbury,  whose  memory  was  sacred  to  the  Whigs  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Memoirs, 
1698-99.  The  history  of  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  is  traced 
by  Mr.  Firth  as  closely  as  the  evidence  permits.  Here,  then,  we 
have  what  is  rightly  dear  to  every  sane  man  who  possesses  a 
bookcase — namely,  a  complete  definitive  edition.  It  might,  we 
think,  have  advantageously  followed  the  example  of  the  first 
edition  in  its  form.  Three  handy  duodecimo  volumes  would 
have  been  even  more  welcome  than  these  two  heavy  octavos, 
but  use  and  wont,  to  say  nothing  of  business  considerations, 
are  against  us.  If  the  two  volumes  are  not  convenient  to  hold, 
they  will  at  least  make  a  respectable  appearance  on  a  shelf. 

Whether,  when  they  have  been  put  in  their  appointed  places, 
they  will  be  taken  down  except  for  purposes  which  are  of  a 
strictly  business  character,  is  a  question  admitting  but  of  one 
answer.  Ludlow  is  not  unreadable.  He  writes  a  good,  solid, 
adequate  English,  rising  here  and  there  into,  not  exactly  heights, 
but  rolling  grounds  at  times,  when  indignation  at  disrespectful 
treatment  of  his  own  particular  orthodoxy  stirred  him  to  heat. 
When  he  has  to  describe  a  fight,  such  as  his  own  defence  of 
Wardour  Castle,  or  certain  passages  of  his  service  in  Ireland,  he 
almost  glows.  Nor  is  he  without  occasional  indications  of  a  sense 
of  humour.  Only  a  man  who  had  at  least  some  glimmerings  of 
that  saving  gift,  and,  we  may  add,  whose  personal  courage  had 
been  put  beyond  question,  could  have  told,  as  Ludlow  tells  it,  the 
remarkable  story  of  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  Essex's 
Life  Guard  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  contact  with  the 
Cavaliers,  between  Parshot  and  Worcester.  A  body  of  Parlia- 
mentary horse  had  been  cut  up,  and  the  fugitives  came  running 
back,  "  many  of  them  without  hats,"  towards  the  Life  Guard, 
with  a  story  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  heels. 

'  Our  Life  Guard,  being  for  the  most  part  strangers  to 
things  of  this  nature,  were  much  alarmed  with  this  report  -t 
yet  some  of  us,  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  it  till  we  were 
better  informed,  offered  ourselves  to  go  out  upon  a  further 
discovery  of  the  matter.  But  our  captain,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton, 
not  being  then  with  us,  his  lieutenant,  one  Bainham,  an  old 
souldier  [a  generation  of  men  much  cried  up  at  that  time] 
drawing  us  into  a  field,  where  he  pretended  we  might 
more  advantageously  charge  if  there  should  be  occasion,  com- 
manded us  to  wheel  about ;  but  our  gentlemen,  not  yet  well 
understanding  the  difference  between  wheeling  about  and 
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shifting  for  themselves,  their  backs  being  now  towards  the 
enemy,  whom  they  thought  to  be  close  in  the  rear,  retired  to 
the  army  in  a  very  dishonourable  manner,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing rallied  at  the  headquarters,  where  we  received  but  cold 
welcome  from  the  general,  as  we  well  deserved.' 

The  candour  of  this  confession  inclines  us  to  put  the  greater 
confidence  in  Ludlow  when  he  tells  how  he  laid  about  him  in 
repelling  a  storming  party  at  Wardour  Castle,  and  how  manfully 
he  persisted  in  doing  his  duty  in  the  field  in  Ireland,  though 
suffering  from  the  "  country  sickness,"  ague,  having  first  fortified 
himself  against  the  shivering  fit  by  putting  on  his  warmest 
clothes,  and  over  them  a  buff  coat,  and  over  that  a  fur  cloak,  and 
over  all  a  suit  of  oilskins.  He  must  have  presented  a  strange 
figure.  But,  though  Ludlow's  style  is  not  without  its  dull  glow 
now  and  then,  or  its  occasional  gleam  of  a  rather  glowering 
humour,  and  is  therefore  readable,  he  will  never  be  read  for  his 
merits  as  a  writer.  His  Memoirs  are  worth  having  because  they 
are  the  words  of  a  well-placed  witness  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
parts  of  English  history,  and  then  -because  they  give  a  picture 
of  a  certain  stamp  of  man,  and  of  Englishmen,  who  recurs  at  all 
times. 

His  value  as  a  witness  is  subject  to  limitations,  for  two  reasons, 
a  lesser  and  more  important.  The  lesser  is  supplied  by  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  wrote.  He  meant  his  Memoirs  to  be  an 
account  not  only  of  his  own  actions,  but  of  the  whole  of  the 
wonderful  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Restoration.  He  wrote  in  exile,  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  from  memory.  "When  he  could  get  documents  he 
used  them.  For  instance,  he  almost  incorporated  Sir  John 
Berkeley's  manly  and  touching  account  of  his  mission  to  the 
King  in  1647 — a  delightful  piece  of  work  by  a  Cavalier  of  the 
noblest  type,  and  the  purest  honesty.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
had  to  draw  on  his  memory,  not  only  of  things  seen,  which  is 
rarely  safe,  but  of  things  heard,  which  is  nearly  always  disastrous. 
Mr.  Firth's  notes  are  largely  devoted  to  showing  how  Ludlow 
confuses  the  order  of  transactions,  divides  one  speech  into  two, 
or  throws  three  into  one.  In  fact,  his  book  is  full  of  the  in- 
accuracies which  abound  for  the  same  reason  in  Clarendon — un- 
redeemed, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  by  the  Royalist  historian's 
high  merits  as  a  stylist,  and  unrivalled  worth  as  an  interpreter 
and  reproducer  of  character.  A  few  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Memoirs  will  show  how  the  perspective  of  the  story  is  ruined 
when  told  in  these  conditions  : — 

'  About  this  time  the  most  profitable  preferments  in  the 
English  Church  were  given  to  those  of  the  clergy  who  were 
most  forward  to  promote  the  imposition  of  new  ceremonies 
and  superstitions.  An  oath  was  enjoined  by  them  with 
an  &c.  Several  new  holy  days  introduced,  and  required  to 
be  observed  by  the  people  with  all  possible  solemnity,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  encouraged  to  profane  the  Lord's 
Day,  by  a  book  commonly  called  The  Book  of  Sports,  printed 
and  published  by  the  King's  especial  command.' 

"  About  this  time,"  is  a  vague  date  for  a  series  of  transactions 
which  began  before  the  accession  of  Charles,  and  went  on  till  the 
appearance  of  Laud's  unlucky  &c.  oath  in  1640.  The  kind  of 
confusion  which  is  seen  here  in  a  general  sketch  is  repeated  in 
details,  so  that  Ludlow  must  at  all  times  be  warily  used. 

His  value  as  a  witness  is,  however,  subject  to  limitation  by  some- 
thing much  more  serious  than  defects  of  memory  or  want'of  skill 
in  arrangement— by  his  character,  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
Ludlow  was  obviously,  both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word,  thoroughly  honest.  He  was  not  only  incapable  of 
being  bribed  from  his  cause  by  pelf  or  power,  but  he 
would  never  consciously  falsify  his  evidence  to  better  his  own 
case.  In  fact,  he  was  so  extremely  satisfied  with  himself,  so  sure 
of  the  excellence  of  his  own  doctrine,  so  convinced  that  if  things 
did  not  turn  out  right  it  was  wholly  due  to  the  wickedness  or 
weakness  of  others,  that  he  had  no  temptation  to  disguise  the 
truth.  There  was  no  more  complete  pedant  and  doctrinaire  in  a 
time  which  abounded  in  those  types.  Carlyle's  description  of  him 
as  "  a  strong-boned,  resolute,  blind  gin-horse "  seems  almost 
good-natured  as  one  rises  from  reading  his  complacent  Memoirs. 
It  supplies  him  with  an  excuse,  for  Ludlow  was  less  blind  than 
blinkered,  and  that  on  a  portentous  scale.  His  contemporaries 
were  men  of  doctrines  and  theories — Royalist,  Republican,  or 
fanatical — but  none  of  them  attained  to  the  perfection  of 
doctrinaire  orthodoxy  reached  by  the  narrow  theorizing  and  the 
pragmatical  priggery  of  Ludlow.  His  doctrine  may  be  quite 
«asily  stated.  The  rights  of  the  people  were  to  be  enforced  by 
its  elected  representatives,  and  those  rights  were  that  it  was  to 
be  governed  by  as  much  of  Parliament  as  remained  when  the 
King  had  been  beheaded,  the  Bishops  driven  out,  the  Lords 
abolished,  and  all  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 


did  not  agree  with  Edmund  Ludlow  had  been  expelled  by 
Colonel  Pride.  This  was  what  he  called  freedom  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  word  he  was  as  ready  to  use  military 
force,  and  to  deny  liberty  to  his  countrymen,  as  ever  was 
Cromwell.    But  Cromwell  acted  on  behalf  of  some  cause  which 
he  held  to  be  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  wish  of  the 
nation.    The  absurdity  of  Ludlow's  position  was  that  he  was  for 
ever  talking  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  at  times 
when,  on  his  own  showing,  a  free  election  would  have  returned  a 
Royalist  Parliament,  and  yet  insisting  that  his  party  should 
rule.    He  insisted  that  Parliament  alone  could  speak  for  the 
nation  ;  but  it  was  Parliament  as  mutilated  by  military  force. 
No  man  was  more  active  in  promoting  Pride's  Purge,  and  to  the 
last  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  allowing  the  excluded  members  to 
sit.    As  he  very  justly  said,  to  do  that  was  equivalent  to  agree- 
ing to  the  return  of  the  King,    To  prevent  such  a  consummation 
he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  employ  the  army,  using  all  the 
while  the  language  of  the  most  decorous  constitutional  orthodoxy. 
The  Rump  (not,  of  course,  that  he  would  have  used  the  word)  and 
an  obedient  army  was  the  ideal  of  Ludlow  and  the  Republicans. 
One  can  understand  the  kind  of  fury  it  inspired  in  the  Royalists, 
who  were  oppressed  in  its  name,  and  insulted  at  the  same 
time    by    being   told   they   belonged   to    a   free   people,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on   the  other,  among  the  soldiers,  who 
found   themselves  expected  to  act  as  the  blind   tools  of  a 
handful  of  members  of  Parliament,  who  had  no  power  whatever 
except  what  the  sword  gave  them.    It  completes  the  picture 
that  this  man,  who  was  so  ready  to  bind  his  King  in  chains  and  his 
nobles  with  links  of  iron,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  descent  and  large  estate  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He 
expected  to  be  treated  with  proportionate  respect,  and  was  very 
high  and  mighty  with  low  persons  who  were  prepared  to  make 
as  free  with  him  as  he  had  made  with  his  own  superiors.  The 
man,  in  fact,  was  an  English  Girondin.    It  is  a  type  which  re- 
curs in  all  revolutions,  and  though  there  are  others  more  malig- 
nant or  more  base,  there  is  none  more  exasperating.  Some 
people  have  been  known  to  take  the  kind  of  consistency  of  which 
Ludlow  was  a  type  as  a  proof  of  strength.    We  have  even  seen 
it  said  that  it  was  a  mere  accident  Carlyle  did  not  choose  Ludlow, 
instead  of  Cromwell,  as  his  Puritan  hero.    It  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible to  show  a  more  absolute  incapacity  to  understand  character, 
and  the  ideas  of  a  great  writer,  than  is  indicated  by  this  view  ; 
but  we  doubt  it.    Cromwell  differed  from  Ludlow  as  a  force 
differs  from  a  machine.    If  that  appears  too  violent,  then  let  us 
say  that  there  was  such  a  gulf  between  them  as  separates  some 
Marlborough,  who,  while  resolute  as  to  his  end,  works  towards  it 
by  a  supple  adaptation  of  means,  from  the  mere  drill-book  soldier 
who  does  "  the  proper  thing  "  of  the  drill-book,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances.   Ludlow  had  the  fate  which  usually  attends  that 
stamp  of  fighter.    In  spite  of  his  undoubted  honesty,  his  fair  deal- 
ing with  opponents  in  their  personal  relations  (which  was  not 
denied  by  the  Royalists),  his  real  courage  and  his  respectable 
practical  faculty  in  fighting  or  administration,  he  was  beaten  by 
everybody,  and  was  very  little  more  than  the  proverbial  chip  in 
the  porridge  which  neither  helps  nor  hinders. 
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npiIE  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  advancing  with  steady 
pace,  has  made  such  way  that  four  volumes  are  now  before 
us,  extending  from  the  name  of  Malthus  to  that  of  Myles.  In 
Vol.  XXXVI.  we  have  all  the  royal  Margarets  and  Marys,  and 
many  readers  will  doubtless  pause  upon  the  ever  attractive  name  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  historic  charm  "  age  cannot  wither." 
Her  present  biography,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson,  will  not  alto- 
gether satisfy  the  more  sentimental  of  her  admirers  who  insist 
upon  regarding  her  as  a  spotless  innocent ;  but  those  who 
worship  her  after  the  robust  fashion  of  Mr.  Swinburne  will  not 
find  much  to  distress  them.  Mr.  Henderson  believes  that  she 
was  consenting  to  the  death  of  Darnley,  but  he  understands  her 
time  and  her  surroundings  too  well  to  be  greatly  shocked. 
Moreover,  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  ;  Darnley  him- 
self, "  though  never  put  upon  his  trial,  had  been  guilty  both  of 
murder  and  treason."  Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  the  bio- 
grapher's judgment  upon  her  is  that  in  her  last  hours,  "  although 
she  met  her  fate  with  unsurpassable  courage,  and  acted  her  part 
with  appropriate  dignity  and  grace,  her  preparations  lacked  the 
essential  virtue  of  simplicity."    Our  English  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
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is  treated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Lee,  in  a  decidedly  friendly  spirit. 
He  recounts  a  quaint  little  story  of  her  appearance  in  public  at 
the  age  of  two  years  old,  when  Henry  VIII.,  carrying  her  in  his 
arms,  exhibited  her  to  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  including  Wolsey 
and  the  VTenetian  Ambassador  : — 

'  All  kissed  the  child's  hand,  but  Mary  suddenly  cast  her 
eyes  on  a  Venetian  friar,  Dionisius  Memo,  the  King's 
organist,  and  calling  out,  "  Priest,  priest,"  summoned  him  to 
play  with  her.  The  childish  cry — Mary's  first  reported  words — 
almost  seems  of  prophetic  import.' 

Her  happy  days  came  to  an  end  when  the  sinister  project  of 
her  father's  divorce  began  to  be  mooted,  and  she  was  felt  to  be 
an  obstacle  in  his  way.    It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one,  not  a 
Protestant  fanatic,  to  withhold  pity  for  her  hardships  during  the 
early  part  of  her  career,  and  admiration  for  her  fortitude  under 
the  system  of  threatening  and  bullying  employed  to  break  her 
uncompliant  spirit.    Well  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  if  she 
could  have  died  shortly  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  with 
the  acclamations  of  a  loyal  and  sympathetic  people  still  ringing 
in  her  ears.    Of  the  Margarets,  the  most  important  are  the 
sainted  Queen  of  Scotland  (by  Sheriff  Mackay),  and  the  high- 
spirited  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  biography,  by  Professor  Tout, 
raises  some  points  of  interest.    Readers  imbued  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Shakspearian  drama  may  be  surprised  to  find  the 
present  biographer  setting  aside  the  time-honoured  belief  that 
the  cession  of  Maine  was  the  price  at  which  Margaret's  hand  was 
obtained  for  Henry  VI.    "  The  story,"  he  says,  "  seems  mere 
gossip,  and  was,  perhaps,  based  upon  an  article  of  Suffolk's 
impeachment" — something  more  serious  than  "mere  gossip," 
one  would  think,   though  of  course  not   conclusive.  There 
are  so  many  other  interesting  and  important  articles  in  this 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among 
them  ;  but  we  have  found  especial  pleasure  in  reading  the  study 
of  that  vague  personage,  "  Sir  John  Mandeville,"  by  the  latest 
editor  of  his  "  Travels,"  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner.    Following  the  path 
opened  up  by  those  destructive  critics,  Sir  Henry  Yule  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Nicholson,  the  present  biographer  leaves  "  Mandeville " 
hardly  anything  of  his  own.    He  "  may  really  have  been  in 
Egypt,  if  not  at  Jerusalem " ;   but  "  even  this  is  extremely 
doubtful."    "  His  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Arabic 
formula?,"  which  "  impressed  even  Yule,"  came  out  of  the  "  Liber 
de  Statu  Saracenorum  "  of  William  of  Tripoli  (c.  1270).  The 
question  of  his  personal  identity  is  a  fascinating  one.    There  was, 
it  appears,  a  physician  settled  at  Liege,  under  the  name  of  "  Jean 
de  Bourgogne,  dit  a  la  Barbe,"  who  is  said  to  have  revealed  him- 
self in  his  will  as  "  Messire  Jean  de  Mandeville,"  an  English 
nobleman  who  had  left  his  country,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a  count  (or  earl)  there.  It  is  now  thought  that  this  nobleman 
in  disguise,  wbo  had  borne,  by  his  own  account,  the  somewhat 
Victor  Hugo-like  titles  of  "cornte  de  Montfort  en  Angleterre  et 
seigneur  de  l'isle  de  Carnpdi  et  du  Chateau  Perouse,"  may  actually 
be  traced  in  England  as  John  de  Burgoyne,  chamberlain  to  the 
Lord  Mowbray  who  was  executed  after  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge  in  1322.    This  John  de  Burgoyne   had   himself  been 
previously  mixed  up  in  civil  strife,  and  had  received  a  pardon 
which  was  now  formally  revoked,  "  so  that  he  had  cogent  reasons 
for  quitting  England."  Supposing  him  to  have  been  the  physician 
of  Liege,  his  choice  of  a  pseudonym,  and  his  story  about  his 
having  slain  a  count  in  England,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  a  real  John  de  Mandeville  had  been  implicated  in  the 
death  of  Piers  Gaveston  in  1312.    Accepting  all  this,  the  lite- 
rary ability  and  luck  of  Burgoyne  alias  Mandeville  are  remark- 
able.   Impostor  and  plagiarist  as  he  was,  he  turned  out  a  book 
which  has  lived  for  five  hundred  years.    The  high-sounding  name 
which  it  pleased  him  to  appropriate  cleaves  to  him  inseparably  ; 
and  he  has  even  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  the  Father  of  English 
prose,"  on  the  strength  of  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  French, 
and  which  in  its  English  forms  is  due  to  unknown  translators. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  volume  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  supplies  in- 
teresting biographies  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  whose  cha- 
racter, as  he  justly  says,  "was  most  fascinating";  of  James  Mill, 
whose  character  was  quite  otherwise,  he  being  in  domestic  life 
"  a  curious  example  of  a  man  who,  while  resolutely  discharging 
every  duty,  somehow  made  even  his  virtues  unamiable  "  ;  and  of 
his  greater  and  far  more  amiable  son,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Some 
details  of  the  educational  grind  to  which  the  young  Mills  were 
subjected  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Place,  the  Radical  tailor, 
who  in  1 8 14  was  staying  with  the  Mills  at  Ford  Abbey.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  then  eight  years  old,  and  his  two  sisters,  were  kept 
at  lessons  from  six  to  nine,  and  again  from  ten  to  one  ;  and  once 
their  dinner-hour  was  put  off  from  one  till  six  "because  the 
sisters  had  made  a  mistake  in  a  single  word,  and  John  had  passed 
their  exercise."    It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  fulfil  Place's 


prophecy  that  the  young  prodigy  would  grow  up  "  morose  and 
selfish."  Mr.  Stephen's  estimate  of  his  character  and  work  is- 
too  long  to  quote  in  full ;  but  we  give  the  concluding  lines  :— 

'  The  general  disparagement  of  so-called  "  individualism  " 
has  led  for  the  time  to  a  lower  estimate  of  Mill's  services  to 
liberal  principles.  The  final  decision  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
teaching  will  not  yet  be  reached.  But  no  historian  of  the  social' 
and  political  movement  in  his  time  can  fail  to  note  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  he  exercised  for  a  generation;  the- 
purity  and  energy  of  his  purpose ;  and  his  immense  services 
in  the  encouragement  of  active  speculation,  and  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  his  time.  It  is  equally  noticeable- 
that  no  one  ever  did  less  to  court  favour  by  the  slightest 
compromise  of  principle.' 

The  articles  on  Massinger  and  Middleton  are  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  English  dramatic  literature  ;  and  Dr. 
Garnett  gives  an  interesting  account  of  that  powerful  but  un- 
equal writer,  the  Irishman  Maturin,  who  thrilled  our  forefathers 
with  the  complicated  diablerie  of  Melmoth  the  Wanderer. 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  supplies  the  biography  of  his  namesake,  the 
good  Father  Mathew,  "apostle  of  temperance" — so  described, 
without  inverted  commas,  as  if  some  recognized  rank  or  profes- 
sion was  denoted.  He  is  preceded  by  several  Congregationalist 
or  Quaker  Mathers,  including  the  quaintly  named  Increase 
Mather,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  his  son  Cotton  Mather. 
As  the  latter  belongs  wholly  to  New  England,  it  was  not  absolutely 
incumbent  on  the  Dictionary  to  admit  his  name;  but  having  done 
so,  the  debated  question  of  his  more  or  less  direct  connexion  with 
the  atrocious  witch-finding  mania  at  Salem  village  should  have 
been  fairly  faced,  and  reference  should  have  been  made  to  the 
controversial  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  subject 
The  name  of  Salem  is  not  even  mentioned  ;  and  though  Cotton 
Mather's  publication  of  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,, 
being  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of  several  Witches,  &c,  is  named, 
and  described  as  "  his  most  curious  piece,  which  does  little  credit 
either  to  his  understanding  or  his  charity,"  there  is  nothing  to 
show  its  importance  as  an  incident  of  one  of  the  most  horrible 
accesses  of  madness  that  ever  overtook  a  Christian  community. 
Modern  "Nonconformity  "  is  represented  by  Edward Miall,  whose 
"  writings  did  more  than  anything  else  to  produce  a  school  of 
aggressive  politicians  among  dissenters,"  and  to  whom  we  are  in 
a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  Liberation  Society — doubtful 
services  to  mankind,  some  may  thiuk.  The  well-known  phrase 
of  "  the  Dissidence  of  Dissent "  is  now  commonly  heard  as  a 
sarcasm  ;  but  it  was  the  motto  chosen  in  all  seriousness  by  Mr. 
Miall  for  his  organ  the  Nonconformist. 

The  thirty-eighth  volume  includes  the  great  names  of  Milton 
and  More.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  as  the  biographer  of  Milton,  dis- 
plays his  wonted  self-restraint  in  sticking  close  to  facts,  and,, 
though  his  principle  is  in  the  main  the  right  one,  the  reader  is- 
tempted  to  wish  that  Mr.  Stephen  would  allow  himself  to  stray 
a  little  oftener  and  further  into  the  paths  of  literary  criticism. 
Biography,  at  least  when  written  in  the  modern  spirit  of  minute 
research,  does  not  show  the  best  of  Milton  ;  the  unpleasirig  cha- 
racteristics of  the  intellectual  prig  and  the  domestic  tyrant  over- 
shadow the  majesty  of  the  poet.  It  is  easier  to  love  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  character  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most 
attractive  known  to  history,  even  though  its  charm  is  some- 
what marred  by  his  attitude  towards  heretics  and  the  "  equani- 
mity "  with  which,  as  his  present  biographer,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
admits,  he  viewed  "  the  cruel  incidents  of  persecution."  Small 
blame  would  this  be  if  More,  like  most  men  of  his  century,  had 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  tolerance  ;  but  the  "  Utopia  "  re- 
mains to  prove  that  it  had  at  least  crossed  his  mind.  Both  in 
this  matter  of  religious  toleration  and  in  that  of  Socialism,  he 
played,  as  so  many  do  in  our  own  day,  with  speculative  theories 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  real  desire  to  see  put  in  practice. 
By  the  way,  it  is  surely  somewhat  of  an  over-statement  when 
the  biographer  says  that  in  Utopia  "  personal  liberty  is  at  its 
zenith."  The  Utopian's  liberty  of  movement  was  only  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  city  ;  he  could  not,  under  pain  of  severe 
punishment,  travel  to  another  city  without  a  passport,  which 
prescribed  the  day  of  his  return ;  he  could  not  even  "  walke 
abrode  into  the  feldes"  without  the  consent  of  his  father  and  his- 
wife.  All  Socialist  systems  inevitably  trammel  personal  liberty,, 
and  that  of  Utopia  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  biography  of  Hannah  More,  another  of  Mr.  Stephen's 
contributions,  may  be  recommended  as  a  corrective  to  the 
ignorant  contempt  with  which  it  is  now  too  much  the  fashion  ta 
regard  her.  Mr.  Stephen,  albeit  he  indulges  in  a  little  gentle 
sarcasm  at  her  expense,  and  that  of  her  blue-stocking  friends, 
does  justice  both  to  her  writings,  which  "show  not  only  high 
moral  and  religious  purpose,  but  strong  sense,  as  well  as  consider- 
able intellectual  vivacity,"  and  to  "  her  services  to  education  at  a 
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time  of  general  indifference."    Professor  Laughton  deals  with 
Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  after  enjoying  for  about  a 
century  and  a  half  the  reputation  of  a  hero  by  land  and  sea,  is 
now  woefully  down  in  the  world.    One  could  get  over  Lord 
Wolseley's  calling  him  "mad,  vain,  and  vicious" — heroes  have 
been  all  that ;  but  it  is  distressing  to  see  the  brilliant  and 
knightly  "Mordanto"  reduced  to  a  rodomontading  and  spiteful 
impostor,  who  somehow  managed  to  appropriate  the  credit  due  to 
better  men  than  himself.    Yet  this  is  the  position  in  which  Peter- 
borough appears  to  be  definitively  placed  by  the  researches  first  of 
Colonel  Parnell  and  now  of  Professor  Laughton.     The  latter 
writer  sums  up  : — "  lie  [Peterborough]  was  as  foolishly  careless 
of  his  own  as  he  was  culpably  careless  of  the  public  money ;  and 
the  common  idea  that  he  was  a  distinguished  commander  of 
fleets  and  armies  rests  only  on  his  own  statements ;  while  the 
official  documents  and  the  reports  of  the  men  who  were  with  him 
in  Spain  testify  to  his  incompetence."    One  turns  with  relief  to 
a  genuine  hero,  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  history  is  well  told  by  a 
writer  lately  lost  to  the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Manners  Chichester. 
Heroic,  too,  after  the  mediteval  type,  is  Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,   who  finds   a  sympathetic   and  conscientiously 
thorough  biographer  in   Miss  Kate  Norgate.     Early  in  the 
thirty-ninth  volume  we  light  upon  a  hero  of  the  baser  sort 
in  the  shape  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  sometime 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  achieved   several  bril- 
liant feats  of  arms,  notably  the  reduction  of  Panama  in  1671. 
He  was  fiendishly  cruel,  or  at  least  he  allowed  his  men  to  be  so ; 
on  one  occasion  he  compelled  not  only  captured  priests,  but  even 
nuns,  to  carry  and  plant  his  scaling-ladders  under  the  fire  of  their 
own  countrymen ;  and,  what  is  more  incompatible  with  buccaneer 
respectability,  he  appears  to  have  habitually  done  his  followers 
out  of  their   fair  share  of  the  plunder.     All  this   has,  as 
his    biographer   says,   "  unfortunately   left    a    stain  on  his 
reputation."    Mr.  Cosmo  Monkkouse  supplies  a  well-written 
account  of  that  admirable  artist  and  hopeless  prodigal  George 
Morland.    Of  more  modern  interest,  and  011  subjects  of  fairer 
fame,  are  Dr.  Garnett's  biography  of  Murray  the  publisher,  "  a 
consummate  man  of  business,  who  had  caught  from  his  pursuits 
much  of  the  urbanity  that  should  characterize  the  man  of  letters  " ; 
the  biography  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  geologist,  by  Pro- 
fes  sor  Bonney ;  and  that  by  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole  of  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  the  diplomatist,  who,  after  his  successful  tussle  with  the 
Bismarck  family,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  described 
by  a  Erench  station-master  as  "  le  grand  ambassadeur  qui  a  roule 
Bismarck."    The  late  Professor  Henry  Morley  receives  from  Mr. 
Gairdner  an  appreciative  notice,  which  has  been  deservedly  cited 
as  a  proof  of  the  completeness  and  despatch  with  which  the 
Dictionary  is  brought  down  to  date.  ' 

Together  with  this  latest  volume  of  the  Dictionary  is  sent  a 
report  of  the  speeches  at  the  dinner  recently  given  by  the  Editor 
and  contributors  to  Mr.  George  Smith.  As  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, everybody  said  such  handsome  things  of  everybody  else 
that  there  is  not  much  scope  left  for  an  outside  admirer.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  say  ditto,  and  to  congratulate  everybody 
concerned  upon  their  success  in  making  the  Dictionary,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  puts  it,  "an  indispensable  work  for  all  serious  students 
of  English  history  and  literature." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  second  empire  a  Saint-Cloud.    Par  le  Commandant  Schneider,  Ancien 

Re'gissear  du  Palais.    Paris :  Victor  Havard. 
Ce  qu  tiles  peuvcnt.    Par  Jeanne  Schultz.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Le  roman  de  Genevotte.   Par  Gustave  Guesviller.    Paris:  Calmann  LeVy 
La  jolie  PahnpnJaise.    Par  H.  Lafontaine.    Paris  :  Calmann  LeVy. 
Un  tendre.    Par  Louis  de  Robert.   Paris  :  Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
V amour  de  Marguerite.    Par  Gaston  Koutier.    Paris  :  Le  Soudier. 
Au  retour.    Par  Henri  Ardel.    Paris :  Plon. 

"VU'E  are  not  precisely  certain  to  what  English  grade  of  Court 
*  »  service  regisseur  corresponds ;  but  from  the  various  anec- 
dotes which  Commandant  Schneider  gives  of  his  functions  he 
appears  to  have  been  something  between  a  Deputy-Comptroller 
a  nd  a  Maj  or  Domo.  "Whatever  he  was,  he  also  appears  to  have  been 
faithful  over  what  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  seems 
to  make  good  his  point  against  certain  recent  anecdotic  historians 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  that  he  wa3  the  only  officer  of  the 
household — not  the  merest  underling — who  remained  at  his  post 
when  every  one  forsook  the  Empress  and  fled  in  the  evil  days  of 
'September. 

Having  established  this  point,  however,  Commandant  Schneider 
betakes  himself  to  rather  miscellaneous,  but  by  no  means  un- 
amusing,  gossip  about  the  details  of  the  Imperial  family  and 
household  at  Saint-Cloud,  the  Tuileries,'and  elsewhere.  He  has  a 
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great  deal  to  tell  about  the  childhood  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the 
way  in  which  he  was  half  spoilt  and  half  neglected  by  his  first 
governor,  and  the  vigorous  and  soldierly  steps  which  General 
Frossard  took  when  he  came  into  office,  in  order  to  establish  a 
more  wholesome  state  of  things.    He  does  ample  justice  to  the 
kindness  of  heart  of  the  Emperor  himself,  but  gives  some  very 
curious  instances  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  intercepted  and 
nullified  by  those  about  him.    Nor  perhaps  are  the  least  amusing 
things  in  the  book  to  be  found  among  some  comparatively  humble 
details  of  the  regie  proper.    The  Commandant  does  not,  we  think, 
refer  to  the  legend  or  history,  much  spread  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  time,  of  the  twenty  thousand  (we  think  it  was  twenty  thousand) 
unapproachable  Havana  cigars  which  were  given  to  Napoleon  III. 
by  Prim,  and  smoked  on  pillage  by  the  mob  of  Paris.    But  he 
mentions  with  unaffected  feeling  how  he  and  his  staff  buried,  in 
a  place  presumed  safe,  some  thousands  of  bottles  of  particularly 
choice  wine  ;  how  the  Prussians,  with  a  scent  worthy  of  Bliicher, 
found  them  out ;  and  how  one  of  their  generals,  with  a  brutal 
geniality  beyond  praise  or  blame,  congratulated  him — M.  Schneider 
— on  their  goodness.  Also  he  tells  a  number  of  very  curious  below- 
stairs  stories  as  to  the  waste  and  malversation  of  the  Imperial 
maison  de  louche.    On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the  Emperor, 
riding  about  the  demesne  of  Saint-Cloud,  noticed  particularly 
fine  wall-fruit  in  a  certain  garden  called  the  Garden  of  the 
Yellow  Gate — a  garden,  according  to  M.  Schneider,  comprising 
half  a  mile  of  walls  and  standard  trees  to  match.    He  asked  for 
some  of  this,  and  as  mere  omission  to  attend  to  such  an  im- 
pertinent request  only  led  to  its  repetition,  he  got  some.  But 
the  same  day  the  officials  concerned  gathered  every  fruit,  ripe  or 
unripe,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Yellow  Gate,  and  disposed  of  it, 
to  larn  their  Emperor  to  be  a  twoad.    Less  surprising,  because 
more  easily  carried  out  as  a  regular  and  not  an  exceptional  thing, 
is  the  way  in  which,  by  the  Commandant's  account,  the  Imperial 
table  was  usually  supplied  with  these  vanities.    Every  day  it 
seems,  as  the  supplies  came  in  from  garden  and  greenhouse,  they 
were  put  out  on  a  long  kitchen  table.    Then  all  the  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  cooks,  marmitons,  and  what  not,  came  and  chose 
what  their  souls  loved  from  them.    And  what  they  did  not  care 
for  was  in  due  time  solemnly  arranged  on  the  Imperial  dishes. 
From  which  it  would  appear  (not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time) 
that  "  like  an  emperor  "  is  an  insufficient  simile  for  unparalleled 
luxury. 

That  the  author  of  La  neuvaine  de  Colette  can  write  charmingly, 
and  possesses  a  curiously  pure  and  clean,  yet  not  in  the  least 
bete  or  uncultivated,  touch,  was  established  a  good  while  ago. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  she  has  not  made  something  of  a  mis- 
take in  recounting  the  crossed  loves — crossed  by  egotism  and  in- 
constancy on  the  part  of  the  one,  of  undue  precipitancy  and  trust 
on  that  of  the  other — of  Nicole  de  Sauls  and  Jacques  de  Mitry, 
which  form  the  principal  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the 
book.  A  certain  want  of  action  might  not  be  fatal ;  but,  unless 
the  tale  were  considerably  shortened,  it  ought  to  have  been 
compensated  by  a  sharper  and  crisper  treatment.  The  much 
shorter  "  Claire  de  Saulnis  "  is,  we  think,  feetter. 

The  tales  in  M.  Guesviller's  Le  roman  dc  Genevotte,  while  very 
innocent,  are  very  bright,  well  varied,  and  altogether  pleasing. 
They  are  couched  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  from  fairy  tales  to 
stories  of  the  Tbpfier,  or  at  least  the  Saudeau,  order  ;  and  in  no 
case  do  they  fail  to  "  come  off." 

M.  Lafontaine's  is  also  a  composite  volume.  The  longest  story, 
which  gives  the  title,  combines  Breton  touches  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  author's  semi-centenarian  experience  of  the  stage  ;  the  fate 
of"M.  Snob,"  or"Snobier"  (but  is  that  more  likely?),  is 
touchingly  recounted ;  "  La  malediction  de  Frederick "  is  appa- 
rently a  real  reminiscence  of  the  great  actor ;  and  "  Une  chasse 
au  loup "  gives  the  account  of  a  combat  with  that  ferocious 
animal,  waged  successfully  with  a  most  unexpected  weapon,  and 
resulting  in  happiness  ever  after — except  to  the  wolf. 

Un  tendre  is,  we  suppose,  the  work  of  a  very  young  writer,  and 
it  is  very  good  work.  The  moral,  indeed,  is  rather  like  those 
morals  of  Restoration  comedy  whereof  Jeremy  Collier  justly  ob- 
served that  "  it  would  do  a  man  little  service  to  remember  it  at 
his  dying  day."  For  it  is — rather  less  genially  expressed — the 
moral  of  "  Celle-ci  et  Celle-la,"  a  reversion  to  the  old  theory  of  the 
grisette  as  an  excellent  and  innocent  cure  for  more  pretentious  and 
painful  loves.  But  in  other  ways  the  book  shows  decided  talent, 
and  there  is  nothing  morbid,  or  nasty,  or  cruel,  or  dull  about  it. 

Even  its  moral  seems  to  us  much  preferable  to  that  of  L'amour 
de  Marguerite,  though  this  winds  up  with  the  most  approved 
marriage  bells.  For  both  the  writing  and  the  criticism  of  life  here, 
though  it  appears  as  an  eighth  edition  and  with  an  Academician's 
warranty,  seem  to  us  much  inferior  to  M.  de  Robert's,  and  we 
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cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  that  you  atone  for  making  love  to  a 
stepmother  hy  marrying  her  stepdaughter. 

M.  Henri  Ardel's  Au  retour  has  a  touch  of  sensiblcrie  and  is 
too  long ;  but  in  other  respects  has  considerable  merits.  The 
heroine  is  pathetic,  the  hero  neither  unnatural  nor  unmanly. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

npEE  volume  of  reminiscences  which  Mr.  R.  C.  Leslie  styles 
A  Watcrbiography  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  as  delightful  a  book 
as  any  Mr.  Leslie  has  written  on  the  building  and  sailing  of 
yachts  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  pleasure  and  business  of  these 
arts.  As  a  record  of  experiences  it  will  be  found  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  to  all  who  love  boating,  and  especially  to 
all  who  sail  their  own  craft.  It  is,  using  Mr.  Leslie's  terms  of 
distinction,  the  "  cruising"  yachtsman  rather  than  the  "  sporting" 
yachtsman  to  whom  this  volume  appeals.  The  whole  art  of"  water- 
manship" is  illustrated  in  his  varied  and  interesting  story  of 
disasters  and  trials  and  triumphs.  Although  the  story  opens  in 
true  autobiographical  fashion  with  the  statement,  "  I  was  born  a 
cockney,"  the  book  is  not,  as  some  might  think — discerning  per- 
chance a  cockneyism  in  the  title — an  autobiography.  It  refers 
strictly  to  Mr.  Leslie's  life  on  the  water — the  element  that 
has  ever  proved  his  chief  attraction.  "Wheresoever  he  chanced  to 
be,  he  always  found  himself  selecting  the  nearest  way  downhill 
to  river-side  or  sea-shore.  There  was  a  time,  to  be  sure,  when 
the  tide  of  his  life-interest  showed  signs  of  ebbing,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  the  prospect  of  being  left  aground  "  among  the 
enervating  shoals  and  mud-banks  of  an  artistic  career."  He  was 
born,  as  he  says,  among  paintings  and  the  smell  of  the  painting- 
room.  He  attended  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the 
year  1834  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Turner  at  Petworth,  and 
the  great  man,  whose  love  for  the  sea  was  a  genuine  passion, 
gave  him  an  early  lesson  in  seamanship  on  Lord  Egremont's  lake 
by  constructing  full-rigged  ships,  made  of  sticks  and  boards  and 
leaves  from  his  sketch-book,  which  he  launched  on  that  inland 
sea.  But  Mr.  Leslie's  pleasure  in  Art  was  chiefly  confined  to 
making  drawings  of  marine  subjects.  He  delighted  in  the  seaman's 
view  of  the  sea  and  of  ships — a  view  never  popular  in  picture 
galleries.  Those  who  know  his  books,  however,  know  how  skilful 
a  draughtsman  he  became,  and  probably  he  was  learning  better 
than  he  knew  while  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jones,  R.A.,  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  He  exhibited  several  paintings  at  the  Royal 
Academy — one  of  which  was  inspired  by  Dana's  famous  book, 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast— before  he  betook  himself  to  Sid- 
mouth,  and  began  his  adventurous  career  as  a  builder  and 
navigator  of  yachts.  His  account  of  life  in  that  charming,  and 
at  the  time  unsophisticated,  little  fishing  town  is  exceedingly 
pleasant.  Here  he  built  his  first  little  boat,  the  Foam,  in  an 
abandoned  coach-house.  She  was  some  fifteen  feet  by  six  in 
measure,  and  cost  but  81.,  and,  after  years  of  pleasurable  use,  was 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Later  a  very  different  enterprise  was 
started  at  Sidmouth  in  the  construction  of  the  "  clench-built " 
yacht,  the  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  gradual  evolution  of  which 
drew  forth  from  the  local  critics  some  severe  censures  of  an 
amusingly  divergent  kind.  Mr.  Leslie's  description  of  the  design- 
ing and  building  of  this  yacht  leaves  a  lively  impression  of  the 
trials  of  an  amateur  yacht-builder.  Of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, the  reader  of  A  Waterbiography  must  be  left  to  judge. 
We  are  sure  he  will  not  put  the  book  down  without  reading  the 
whole  of  the  story  at  a  spell. 

Captain  Howard  Patterson's  Navigator's  Poclcet-Book  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  calls  for  notice  here  with  something  of  apt  con- 
cinnity.  This  little  book  comprises  practical  formula?  for  the  aid 
of  the  navigator.  It  is  arranged  in  dictionary  form,  and  offers 
"  means  of  immediate  recourse  to  any  and  every  subject  v/ithin 
the  sphere  of  the  practical  navigator."  The  author  observes, 
with  truth,  that  there  are  many  "  voluminous  and  bewildering 
works  on  the  subject  of  navigation,"  and  he  has  been  led  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  handy  guide  that  should  be  strictly  service- 
able and  written  in  good  homely  terms.  Were  we  to  cite  the 
full  text  of  the  title-page  in  which  the  infinite  riches  in  little 
room  of  this  pocket-book  of  navigation  are  indicated,  a  tolerably 
lengthy  paragraph  would  be  needed.  Its  comprehensiveness  may 
be  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  description — "Filled  with  Pure 
Gold,  arranged  for  immediate  reference  to  any  Navigation  sub- 
ject." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clark's  "  Rede  Lecture,"  Libraries  in  the  Medieeval 
and  Renaissance  Periods  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes),  is 
emphatically  one  of  those  which  Johnson  would  have  excepted 
from  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  lectures.  When 
delivered,  this  lucid  address  was  fully  illustrated  by  means 
<?f  Jantern-slides.    In  its  printed  form,  the  references  to  these 


pictures  are  retained,  while  illustrations  are  added  which 
are  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  the  reader, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  an  expert  or  student.  Among  the 
points  of  Mr.  Clark's  discourse  thus  illustrated  may  be  named 
the  connexion  of  mediasval  book-presses  with  Roman  armaria, 
the  similarity  in  arrangement  and  fittings  of  convent  libraries 
and  college  libraries,  and  the  various  methods  of  chain- 
ing books.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  well-known  print  by 
Woudanus  (1610),  of  the  University  library  at  Leyden,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  curious  bookcase  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  serve 
admirably  to  show  what  was  for  long  the  more  prevailing  fashion. 
The  sketches  of  fifteenth-century  bookcases  at  the  library  of 
Ces  ena  afford  the  earliest  examples  known  to  Mr.  Clark  of  & 
different  method,  necessitated  by  the  elaborate  bosses  of  heavier 
and  more  ornate  bindings,  first  introduced  on  the  Continent, 
which  precluded  the  more  economical  fashion  of  setting  the  books 
on  end.  The  historic  examples  ci'ed  in  the  lecture  show  how 
remarkable  was  the  conservatism  of  those  who  had  the  ordering  of 
libraries.  In  165 1  Humphrey  Cheetham  directed  that  the  books 
he  bequeathed  to  certain  churches  near  Manchester  should  be 
chained ;  and  as  late  as  1 594  James  Leaver,  "  citizen  of  London," 
gave  books  to  the  grammar  school  at  Bolton  which  were  chained 
in  a  cupboard,  "  very  like  the  armarium  of  a  monastic  cloister." 
Wren  appears  to  have  been  the  first  designer  of  libraries  who 
burst  these  chains,  in  more  senses  than  one,  by  placing  the 
windows  high  overhead,  so  as  to  utilize  the  wall-space — as  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  library  may  be  regarded,  as  Mr.  Clark  observes,  either  as  a 
workshop  or  as  a  temple  or  haunt  of  the  Muses — that  is  to  say, 
as  a  museum.  It  is  the  former  view  that  engages  Mr.  William  I. 
Fletcher  in  his  little  book,  Public  Libraries  in  America  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) — a  view  proper  to  a  writer  who  treats  chiefly  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Public  Library  in  America.  Mr. 
Fletcher's  interesting  book  comprises  a  history  of  the  movement, 
and  touches  also  on  administrative  matters  and  the  work  of 
librarians.  One  suggestion  Mr.  Fletcher  makes  that  is  likely  to 
perplex  those  in  charge  of  English  Free  Libraries.  "No  library," 
he  remarks,  "  ought  to  issue  works  of  fiction  except  under  the 
constant  oversight  of  an  attendant  qualified  to  give  wholesome 
advice  to  readers,  thus  furnishing  the  guidance  which  all  need 
and  very  many  request."  We  are  told  that  this  dreadful  work 
is  actually  being  done — by  lady  librarians  especially — in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  consider  what  a  propaganda  might  be 
set  going  for  the  intense,  or  the  historical,  or  the  didactic,  or  the 
merely  purposeful  novel  by  this  insidious  proposal !  In  the  mean- 
while people  who  know  what  they  want  would  be  kept  waiting 
as  the  librarian  exhorts  the  unready  to  take  the  high-toned 
volumes  of  his  choice.  Sometimes,  it  seems,  this  superfluous 
labour  is  discharged  through  the  catalogue,  though  as  to  how  this 
is  done  we  can  only  guess. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  plays  for  the  amateur  that 
make  no  demand  on  the  scene-painter,  since  The  Early  Bird,  and 
Other  Drawing-room  Plays,  by  Beatrix  L.  Tollemache  (Reming- 
ton &  Co.),  is  but  one  collection  of  the  kind  that  has  been  before 
us  of  late.  These  little  plays  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lionel  Tollemache 
are  skilfully  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  view,  and  ought  to 
prove  popular  in  the  hands  of  fairly  skilled  exponents.  Most  of 
the  pieces  would  not  unduly  tax  the  powers  of  fairly  intelligent: 
young  people. 

With  excellent  promptitude  has  been  issued  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  the  Official  Report  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  which  was- 
held  during  the  last  four  days  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June. 
The  Report,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  George  A.  Spottiswoode, 
comprises  a  full  account  of  speeches,  discussions,  and  all  other 
proceedings,  occupies  over  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages, 
and  is  provided  with  an  index  of  speakers  and  a  synopsis  of  con- 
tents— a  feature  of  the  book  that  is  certainly  not  superfluous, 
considering  the  scope  and  representative  character  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  first  of  the  kind  that  may  justly  be  termed  Pan- Anglican. 
Other  missionary  meetings,  such  as  those  of  the  C.M.S.  or  the- 
S.P.G.,  may  have  attracted  greater  numbers  of  the  public,  but  this 
Conference,  as  Mr.  Spottiswoode  aptly  remarks,  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  less  successful.  It  was  peculiarly  a  gather- 
ing of  active  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  met  together  to- 
tell  of  their  experience,  for  general  exhortation  and  encouragement. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Conference  was  eminently  successful, 
and  deserving  of  the  full  record  it  receives  in  this  interesting 
volume. 

Lean's  Royal  Navy  List  (Witherby  &  Co.) — to  give  the  old 
"Royal  Navy  List"  the  new  title  that  distinguishes  it  more 
clearly  from  the  official  "Navy— List" — appears  in  the  new 
edition  for  July  corrected  to  date,  with  Admiralty  announce- 
ments of  promotions  and  appointments  up  till  the  middle  of 
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June,  and  notes  of  the  services  of  officers  engaged  in  the  recent 
Gambia  expedition  and  in  the  expedition  against  Fumo  Omari 
at  Yitu,  Zanzibar.  For  the  rest,  the  List  exhibits  in  all  respects 
the  compactness  and  completeness  that  have  long  characterized 
it. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pearson's 
National  Life  and  Character :  a  Forecast  (Macmillan  &  Co,) ; 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  based  on  Deschanel's 
Traite  de  Physique,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Everett  (Blackie  &  Son), 
thirteenth  edition,  revised,  with  additions;  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
Life  of  William  Henry  Smith,  M.P.  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  ;  Mrs. 
Romney,  by  Rosa  N.  Carey  (Bentley  &  Son)  ;  and  Poppy  Land, 
fey  Clement  Scott  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  fourth  edition,  illustrated  by 
F.  H.  Townsend. 

We  have  also  received  Lessing's  Laokoon,  translated  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  (Bell  &  Sons).  "Modern  Translations  "  series;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  III.  and  IV.,  edited,  with  notes,  introduc- 
tion, and  glossary,  by  A.  Wilson  Verity,  M.A.  (Cambridge :  at 
the  University  Press) ;  Scientific  Taxidermy  for  Museums,  by  Dr. 
P.  W.  Shufeldt,  based  on  a  study  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  (Washington:  Government  Office),  with  illustrations  of 
casts,  mounted  specimens,  &c. ;  Nero,  Part  II.,  being  No.  8  of 
•"Plays  by  Robert  Bridges"  (Bell  &  Sons);  I  Mississipiani,  by 
O.  Caetani  (Rome  :  Bertero),  a  sketch  of  John  Law  and  his 
famous  "  bubble  " ;  A  Short  Memoir  of  Emily  Minct,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  G.  Gepp  (Remington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  a  sketch  of 
the  work  of  Miss  Minet,  for  twenty  years  lady  superintendent  of 
the  Nursing  Home  at  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  India  in  Nine  Chapters, 

:  by  A.  M.  O.  Richards  (Roxburgh  Press)  ;  The  English  Novelists, 
from  1700  to  1850,  by  P.  F.  Rowland  (Oxford  :  Blackwell),  the 
■"Chancellor's  Essay,"  1894;  The  Frogs,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Francis  S.  Kemp  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  and  From  Manuscript  to 

!  Bookstall,  by  A.  D.  Southam,  a  guide  to  the  cost  of  printing 
and  binding  book3,  methods  of  publishing,  &c.  (Southam  &  Co.) 


We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME 


242  SPECIMENS. 

Representing  the  sixty  principal  European  Ceramic  Factories  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 

S  TO  BE  SOLD  MUCH  UNDER  ITS  VALUE, 


owing  to  special  circumstances. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  with  Photographs  of  several  Speci- 
nens,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield  (Author  of 
!  Pottery  and  Porcelain  "),  and  will  he  included  in  the  purchase  as  a 
warranty. 

The  Collection  may  be  seen,  and  any  further  particulars  obtained. 


LSTCHFi 

Estahd.  1838. 
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HANWAY  ST., 

OXFORD  ST., 

LONDON,  W. 


FOUNDED  1823. 


THE  EDIN 


ASSETS,  £2,850,000.       INCOME,  £350,000. 


THE  NEW 


19 


A  Yearly  Payment  at  the  rate  of 

^■3:  PER  CEMT. 

•will  secure 

$3iOO  DEATH 

if  at  any  time  within  25  years, 
An  Annual  Return  of 

£5  IP  SSI?.   CENT.  FOR  IjIFE 

after  the  25  years  have  expired,  and 

^3100  IM  CASH 

when  that  yearly  payment  ceases. 

The  Policyholder  may  drop  the  yearly  5  per  cent,  at  any 
time  and  have  the  £100  in  cash. 


See  Special  Prospectus  for  particulars  of  these  and  other 

Guaranteed  Options. 


Head  Office:— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office:— 11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

THE  1894  BUDGET. 

The  IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has 
prepared  a  scheme  under  which,  by  a  small  present  outlay,  you 
may  provide  for  payment  of  the  new  heavy 

o 


'5 

Thus  relieving-  Executors  and  Administrators  from  the  necessity 
of  realizing  the  Estate,  or  borrowing  upon  it,  and  so  leaving 

YOUR  CAPITAL  INTACT. 


Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Head  Office,  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

OR  THE 

West  End  Branch,  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON   COTTAGES  and    OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Theee  Teabs'  bvsi'EM,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
199  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  46  HOORGATE  STREET,  E.C,  London. 

SAVE  YOUR  COMPLEXION  AND  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 

A  PENNY  A  WEEK 

IS  THE  PROBABLE  CO  >T  OF  USING 

PREMIER  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

4d.  a  Tablet. 

pONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  EROM1  TON. — EUNDS  are 

urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  thin  Unendoweu  on&rity.  There  are  now 
311  Deis  in  the  building.  Annual  Exumtea  about  «~24,ouc,  towurds  which  the  only  fixed 
Income  !s  under  £3,000. 

HEWB1  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 
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THEATRES,  &c. 


C 


RY3TAL   PALACE.  —  Fairjlike   Illumination   of  North 

Tower  Garden  Every  Evening.  "  Tlie  prettiest  thine  in  ihe  way  of  outdoor  ilium. na- 
t;on  tn  be  seen  in  London." — Horning  Post.  Hamls  ot  Snri  Life  Guards,  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues'),  Royal  Engineers,  and  2nd  Butt.  Norfolk  Regiment  uill  by  permission  of  OlHeers 
commanding',  also  the  Crystal  Puluce  Military  Band. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE  FIREWORKS. — Magnificent  Display 

every  Thursday  Evening,  at  8.45,  bv  *he  Unrivalled  Crystal  Palace  Pyrotechnists, 
Messrs.  C.  T.  BKOCK  &  CO.  Electricity  outdone  in  brilliance  by  new  auJ  dazzling  effects. 
Wet  or  tine,  the  Crystal  Palace  Fireworks  displays  are  always  gii'en.  Adm.ssion.  One 
Shilling.  Children,  half  price. 

THIS   EXHIBITION   WILL   SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

rPHE    GRAVES    GALLERIES,  6  PALL    MALL,  S.W 

NOW   ON  EXHIRITION. 
A  SUPERB  WATER-COLOUR  Cut  LECTION, 
Ry  COUNT  GIAI.LTNA,  entitled 
SUMMER  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
Which  has  been  extensively  patronized  by  Royalty. 
From  Ten  to  Six. 

LAWRIE     &     CO.,    15    OLD    BOND    STREET,  W. 
EXHIBITION  OF  CIIOICF.  PICTURES  NOW  OPEN,  10  TO  0  DAILY. 
•'  HOMEWARD  ItiH'NIV 
By  .TOHV  SEt.L  COTMAX. 
"A  WOODED  LANDSCAPE," 
By  J.  Ruvsdakl. 

Also  Works  by  Stark,  Raeburn,  Constable,  Iloppner,  Morland,  Maris.  Decamps.  &c.  &c. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. 
The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  WILL  CLOSE  on  Saturdav.  August!.   5  Pall  Mall 
East,  from  Ten  till  Six.   Admission,  One  Shilling.   Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  R.W.S.,  Secretary. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
TpVENING  OPENING  (8  to  10  p.m.).— Exhibition  Galleries 

J— '  of  the  British  Museum,  Bloimshury.  will  again  be  OPEN  to  the  public  in  the 
EVENING,  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  on  and  alter  Wednesday,  August  1. 

British  Museum.  E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

July  lit  18'.»i.  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

TO  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  AUTHORS. 

T7i    TENNYSON    NEELY,  Publisher,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

-L  •  SOLICITS  CORRESPONDENCE  with  AUTHORS  of  repute  in  Fiction  and 
General  Literature. 

The  Copyright  Laws  now  protect  literary  property  by  simultaneous  publication  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Treaty  for  absolute  purchase©!  Author's  rights,  or  publi- 
cation, on  rova'tv  if  desired.   Prompt  reply  in  every  instance  will  be  made. 

Address.  F.  Tk.nsyson  Neelv,  care  of  C.  Mitchell  s:  Co.,  I-'  K  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C. 

POPULAR  WRITERS  of  FICTION  wishing  to  secure  the 
most  extensive  COPYRIGHTED  Publieatinn  obtainable  in  the  United  States. Canada, 
nnd  elsewhere,  should  communicate  with  P.  F.  COLLIER,  521  West  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York  City. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    TIOTEL.    The  PRIN- 

J-  CIPAL  and  ONr,Y  HOTEL  facing  the  sea.  Unrivalled  sea  frontage  and  open 
surroundings.  Seven  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Grounds  five  acres.  Lartre  Swimming  Bath. 
Elesant  Lounge  Hall.     Two  Hundred  and   Fifty  Rooms.     Tariff  of  Manager  (H.  R. 

G  ROVER). 


B 


RIGHTON. 


BEDFORD  IIOTEL. 


Old-Established. 


Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
Sea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  ExcellentWir.es.  Moderate  Tariff'.  Electric  Light 
in  all  rooms.  GEO.  HECKFORD,  Manager. 

T  ANGHAM    HOTEL,    Portland    Place,    London,  W.— 

*    Unrivalled  situation,  iu  the  most  fashionable,  convenient,  and  healthy  locality.  Near 
the  best  shops, &c. 
Table d'hdte,  6.30  until  8.15.   Wedding  Receptions,  Dinners,  Sec. 
Artesian  Well  Water.   Electric  Light  throughout. 
Moderate  Tariff.   Under  the  Management  of  WALTER  GOSDEN. 


RANCHE  FOR  SALE. 

C  ITU  ATE  at  ALBERTA,  in   the   territory  of  DACOTA, 

CAN  ADA.,  within  two  miles  of  a  Station  and  Village  on  the  Calvary  and  Edmonton 
Railway,  and  in  a  healthy  climate. 

The  property  consists  of  a  TF.N-ROOMED  HOUSE,  with  good  Buildings,  and  upwards 
of  S(X)  ACRES  of  LAND,  of  which  about  100  are  wired  in,  with  the  option  of  a  further 
300  Acres  of  Meadow. 

The  Estate  is  very  suitable  for  Cattle  Raising  and  Dairying,  there  being  already  a  good  and 
increasing  Dairy  Business,  and  the  property  is  fast  growing  in  value. 
Apply  to  BADHAM  &  WILLIAMS, 3  S alters'  IlailCourr,  Cannon  Street,  London. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF 

OF 

PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

(SYRIAN  COLONISATION  FUND.) 


DESTITUTION  among  REFUGEE  JEWS  in  PALESTINE 
is  very  severe.  We  employ  fifty  daily  at  Abraham's  Vineyard, 
Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  ask  for  Funds  to  relieve  in  token  of 
Christian  sympathy  some  of  the  thousands,  especially  the  sick 
and  feeble,  in  bitter  distress,  who  need  food,  fuel,  and  clothes 
during  the  winter's  cold  and  storms. 


F.  A.  BEVAN,  Hon.  Treasurer,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
E.  A.  FINN,  Secretary,  41  Parliameut  Street,  S.W. 
Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond,  49  Charing;  Cross,  S.W.  ;  and 
Messrs.  Barclay,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FLRE, 
EBt.180H.-l  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  11,200,000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager* 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs., Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand, 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £I0t>. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mnnaoer. 


D 


LNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  beat  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ol 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINOE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


'  G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

.  H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity, 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  estaolishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In- Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
Bhould  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  fe 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co., 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 


c 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN. 

HILDREN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 


jrVesMent—LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 
1,815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 
5  0 10  arein  Industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 
7,750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aiif  j 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Is  maintained  fori 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  arff 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  *  Co.,  I  PaU  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office,  33  Charing  Cross.  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  S.MADDISON,  Secretary. 


pITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

^  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1307. 
Pairon-H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from; 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  U5.  Over  461.S50  patients  have  been  relieved  since  thej 
loi  mation  of  the  enarity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPIIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society'? 
Bankers, Lloyd's  Bsnt,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution 

JOUN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WHITTISGTON,  Secretan- 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal   T I  ^HE  Prince  of  Wales  yesterday  week 
Family.     _J_  distributed  the  medals  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  to  persons  who  had  saved,  or 
tried  to  save,  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 

The  Duchess  of  York  was  churched  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  last  Sunday. 

Next  day  the  Duke  and  Duchess  received  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  some  members  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  who  presented  a  congratulatory  address. 
In  Parliament.  Yesterday  week,  in  the  Upper  House,  the 
Lords.  Lord  Chancellor  dismantled  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  already  sufficiently  weak  defence  of 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  Money  Bill  question,  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  finding  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  he  had  referred,  could  not  bind  the 
Peers.  Lord  Norton  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
adulteration  and  disorderly  conduct  in  public-houses, 
and  the  Parochial  Elections  Acceleration  Bill  was 
passed. 

Persons  who  are  very  careless  of  the 
skins  of  others  very  often  possess  thin 
skins  of  their  own,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Timothy  Healy  will  remember  the  27th  of  July. 
He  had  taken  upon  himself,  in  a  very  inflam- 
matory speech  on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  to 
upbraid  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  absence  from 
Ireland.    Mr.  Chamberlain  pointing  out  that  the 
Duke  was  there  last  year,  Mr.  Healy  thought  it 
smart  to  retort  that  it  was  the  first  time  for  ten 
years.    "  The  first  time  since  his  brother  was 
"  murdered,"  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  riposte,  and 
cheers  from  all  the  House  (except  those  who  have 
been  judicially  found  to  have  knowingly  persisted 
in  a  course  of  conduct  which  led  to  that  and  other 
murders)  drove  the  thrust  home.    The  rest  of  the 
discussion  in  Committee  was  of  the  old  type,  and 
-requires  little  notice.    Earlier,  Sir  William  Har- 
court had  been  ponderously  uncommunicative  on 
•the  progress  of  business. 
Lords     Monday  night  in  both  Houses  was  occupied 
by   something    better   than   the  barren 
struggles  of  the  Government  not  to  get  out.    On  the 
third  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  in  the  Upper  Llouse, 
Lord  Salisbury  took  the  discussion  into  a  higher  range 
by  asking  for  that  decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  which  Lord  Herschell  had  made  such 
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curious  use,  and  founded  upon  the  demand  an  argu- 
ment as  to  the  present  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Peers.  Hence  he  diverged  to  the  Bill  itself, 
and  pointed  out  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  reply,  put  as  good  a  face  on  both 
matters  as  he  could — which  is  not  saying  much. 

The  Lower  House  also  found  its  un- 
accustomed self  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  not  with  that  of  the 
Government.  True,  Sir  William  Harcourt  gave 
notice,  in  regard  to  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  of 
what  is  now  called  the  guillotine — a  remarkably 
double-edged  implement,  which,  by  cutting  the  time 
of  discussion  short  in  the  Lower  House,  makes  it 
practically  inevitable  that  the  measure  itself  shall 
be  cut  off  in  the  Upper.  But  otherwise  the  evening 
was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  to  answer  questions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  had  tied 
and  bound  herself  by  hasty  stipulations  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Free-trade  fever  thirty  years  ago, 
as  to  the  Corean  business,  and  as  to  other  matters  ; 
while  later,  after  some  rather  sharp  discussion 
about  the  rating  of  Government  buildings  and 
the  pensioning  of  Mr.  Rhys-Davids,  "attention" 
was  called  on  Votes  to  the  affairs  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company,  to  the  Pamirs,  to  Siam, 
and  once  more  to  Corea.  Perhaps  nothing  of 
great  importance  was  elicited  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
business,  not  vote-buying. 
Lorda  The  Royal  Assent  was  given  on  Tuesday  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Finance  Bill  and 
other  measures. 

The  Guillotine   proposal  produced  a 

Commons.     , .  .  , .     , .  c<  • 

discussion  01  some  liveliness.  >Sir 
William  Harcourt  introduced  it  "  with  extreme 
"  regret "  ;  Mr.  Balfour  replied  with  much 
vigour,  and  moved  a  formal  amendment  against 
it.  Then  Mr.  Morley  had  the  almost  incredible 
maladroitness,  or  something  else,  to  parallel  the 
proceedings  to  those  on  the  Special  Commission, 
where  the  regular  Opposition  did  not  oppose  at 
all  on  the  second  reading,  and  the  whole  obstruc- 
tion came  from  a  small  gang  of  implicated  persons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  Mr.  Balfour  in  point- 
ing out  that,  if  the  resolution  were  passed,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  measure. 
And  then  Mr.  Courtney  rose  for  a  grand  display 
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of  that  sweet  reasonableness  which  consists  in 
taking   a   line  different  from  everybody  else's. 
The  quality  of  Mr.  Courtney's  protest  against 
the  Opposition  (not,  of  course,  that  he  did  not 
protest  against  the  Government  too)   may  be 
judged  from  his  reference  to  "  a  junta  of  irrespon- 
"  sible  Irish  landlords."    We  should  have  thought 
that,  if  there  was  any  hapless  being  who  was 
responsible  all  the  days  of  his  life,  it  is  an  Irish 
landlord.    He  is  responsible  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioners ;  he  is  responsible,  when  he  has  escaped 
them,  to  Irish  attacks  and  Gladstonian  necessities  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  last  resort  he  is  responsible 
to  his  tenants  behind  a  hedge.    Some  sham  offers 
of  "  understandings"  having  been  wisely  rejected 
(the  last  understanding  on  the  Finance  Bill  was 
a  little  too  recent),  the  amendment  was  defeated 
by  forty-three.    Some  consideration  of  colonial 
matters  subsequently  took  place  on  report  of  the 
Vote  on  Account. 
The  warnings  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  Government  persisted 
in  guillotining  were  fulfilled  on  Wednesday.    No  Op- 
position member  cared  to  move  the  mockery  of  an 
amendment,   and   few   attended   the   House..  The 
Government  had,  however,  something  to  do  in  resisting 
the  demands  of  their  masters,  the  Irish,  for  "  more." 

Lord  Coleridge  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  on  Thursday,  satisfied,  we  hope,  with 
the  dust  his  action  or  inaction  has  raised. 

Commons  ^e  Opposition  still  pursued  in  the 
Lower  House  the  policy  of  abstention 
from  a  debate  which  was  an  insult  and  a  farce, 
and  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  passed  through 
Committee.  At  question-time  before,  some  state- 
ments had  been  made  about  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, and  Sir  Edward  Grey  bad  been  able  to 
repeat  the  newspapers  about  Japan  and  correct 
them  about  Jabez  Balfour.  Afterwards  some 
time  and  pains  were  spent  upon  the  Building 
Societies  Bill. 

Politics  out  of  An  important  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Parliament.  Voluntary  Schools  was  held  yesterday  week, 
at  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  and  addressed  by  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
and  others.  The  approaching  School  Board  elections, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Acland's  organized  attempt  to  wrest  the 
law  to  the  disadvantage  and,  if  possible,  destruction  of 
Voluntary  Schools,  make  the  question  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Some  edifying  details  were  reported  as  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  Irish  Land  Committee  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  guillotine  was  applied  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Healy  had  politely  and  judicially  observed  of  a 
respectable  witness,  with  whom  he  did  not  agree, 
"  This  man  would  swear  anything  "  ;  and  the  minority, 
having  protested  against  the  resolve,  by  the  Chairman's 
vote  only,  to  hear  no  more  evidence,  Mr.  Morley  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  protest. 

On  Wednesday — that  day  on  which  the  state  of 
public  business  prevented  Ministers  from  dining  with 
the  Lord  Mayor — Sir  William  Harcourt  was  enter- 
tained by  a  certain  number  of  the  Ministerial  majority, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  having  introduced  Oriental 
finance  into  England.  Sir  William  was  supported  by 
his  two  adikoi  logoi,  Mr.  Attorney  and  Mr.  Solicitor  ; 
and  the  intellectual  as  well  as  political  importance  of 
the  occasion  was  emphasized  by  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  The  guest  of  the  evening  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  quorum  pars  maxima,  and 
nil  nisi  bonum,  and  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,  by 
way  of  hallowing  the  new  finance  with  quotations  as 
new,  and  pursued  his  favourite  game  of  making  heavy 
fun  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his  vaticinations 
as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  measure.    This  is  inte- 


resting in  two  ways.  It  is  fascinating  to  remember 
the  1874  Parliament  and  the  days  when  it  really 
seemed  that  in  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Lord. 
Hartington  the  cynical  proverb  about  the  relations  of 
the  hero  and  his  valet  de  chambre  was  foj  once  falsi- 
fied. And  it  showed  how  large  a  store  of  ignorance 
Sir  William  has  amassed  since  the  industrious  days 
when  he  learnt  the  Latin  which  he  now  quotes.  The 
neighbouring  country  of  France  will  supply  him  with 
any  number  of  instances  of  what  becomes  of  ait 
aristocracy  divorced  at  once  from  political  influence 
and  subjected  to  artificial  devices  for  reducing  heredi- 
tary estates. 

On  Thursday  a  Welsh  deputation  waited  on  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  received  a  promise  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  Aberystwith  College.  An  inte- 
resting letter  had  been,  by  the  way,  published  the  day 
before  assigning  the  ill  luck  of  Sir  William  Whiteway, 
Mr.  Speaker  Emerson,  and  other  Newfoundland  states- 
men, on  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption,  to  the 
distribution  of  road  contracts  just  before  an  election. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  declined  the  invitation  to  go  tc* 
America. 

Foreign  and  Corean  news,  on  the  morning  of  this  day 
Coionial Affairs.  week,  was  wildly  contradictory.  The 
Japanese  had  sunk  a  transport,  or  a  fleet  of  transports, 
or  nothing  at  all.  War  had  been  declared,  and  it  had 
not ;  the  King  of  Corea  was  in  Japanese  hands,  or  he 
was  not.  It  was  denied  that  the  French  delegates  in 
the  Greek  financial  matter  had  accepted  the  terms 
offered,  or  severed  themselves  in  any  way  from  their 
colleagues.  The  Senate  had  passed  the  Anarchist  Bill 
by  205  to  34 ;  and  M.  Clemenceau  had  wounded  M. 
Deschanel  on  the  forehead. 

By  Monday  morning  the  Japanese  success,  such  as  it 
was,  was  fully  confirmed.  "  Under  severe  provocation  " — 
whatever  that  means — -a  Japanese  squadron  of  three- 
modern  armoured  cruisers  had  attacked  a  Chinese  fleet 
of  transports  convoyed  by  one  powerful  but  rather  slow 
ironclad,  an  old  cruiser,  and  a  despatch  boat,  and  had 
sunk  one  transport  and  captured  the  despatch  boat.  A 
semi-official  justification  of  the  proceedings  of  Japan 
had  been  published.  The  French  Chamber  had  been 
prorogued ;  the  directors  of  the  Banca  Romana,  after 
a  trial  of  enormous  length,  had  been  acquitted ;  the 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  debt  had 
been  completely  and  finally  broken  off ;  the  agitation  in 
Hungary  against  the  unwise  aggression  of  the  anti- 
clericals  in  the  Civil  Marriage  matter  was  increasing,, 
and  M.  Stambouloff  was  answering  Prince  Ferdinand; 
In  Morocco  certain  conspirators  had  been  arrested,, 
with  fifty-eight  mules — gold  and  silver-laden — which 
must  have  been  very  annoying  for  the  conspirators. 

The  details  of  the  fight  in  the  Yellow  Sea  which 
arrived  on  Tuesday  morning  were  complicated  and  a 
little  sanguinary.  It  had  yet  to  be  decided  how  far 
the  Japanese  were  justified  in  sending  to  the  bottom 
an  unarmed  transport  which  had  not  apparently 
refused  to  surrender,  and  as  she  sailed  under  the 
British  flag,  and  war  had  not  been  declared,  her  owners 
were  probably  right  in  claiming  compensation.  But 
nobody  expected  much  humanity  from  the  Japanese,, 
and  their  Chinese  cousins  may  be  trusted  to  be  at 
least  even  with  them,  and  a  little  more,  on  the  first 
opportunity.  In  Newfoundland  Mr.  Speaker  Emerson 
and  another  member  had  been  unseated  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  rest  of  the  foreign  news  of  the 
day  was  mostly  gossip  or  prophecy. 

On  Wednesday  morning  unofficial  rumours  came  of 
a  fresh  naval  engagement  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  wherein  a 
large  Chinese  ironclad  had  been  sunk  and  two  others 
captured.  The  Japanese  were  affecting  great  horror  at 
the  idea  of  their  having  machine-gunned  and  torpedoed 
the  transport ;  but  they  failed  to  explain  the  fact  of  her 
sinking  in  that  nasty  ungrateful  way,  after  being 
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treated  with  pure  kindness.  It  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  this  ingenious  nation  would  do  well  to 
cut  its  imitations  of  European  diplomatic  documents 
shorter.  An  explanation  of  half  a  column  (even  in  the 
most  marvellously  counterfeited  Quai  d'Orsay  style) 
every  other  day  becomes  tedious.  The  German 
Government  was  reported  as  likely  to  take  a  civis 
Romanus  line  in  the  Greek  debt  affair. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Japan,  or  its  equivalent,  was  announced,  and  the 
details  of  the  naval  fighting  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Kow  Shing  were  more  conflicting  than  ever.  But  the 
Japanese  appeared  to  be  in  some  alarm  at  the  English 
nationality  of  their  victim,  and,  as  it  seems  that,  not 
merely  Captain  Galsworthy,  but  Captain  von  Hanne- 
ken,  a  German  officer  in  the  Chinese  service,  escaped, 
trustworthy  accounts  must  be  forthcoming  in  time. 
It  was  said,  from  Chinese  sources,  that  in  Corea  itself 
the  Japanese  troops  occupying  Seoul  had  attacked  the 
Chinese  entrenchments,  and  had  been  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  It  was  again  asserted  that  Jabez  Balfour 
had  been  handed  over  by  the  Argentine  Government. 

News  came  on  Thursday  of  the  beginning  of  the 
trial  of  Caserio,  who  was  not  merely  a  confessing  but 
a  boasting  criminal.  Corean  news  was  still  very  mixed 
and  conflicting,  but  heavy  Japanese  losses  on  land  were 
■again  asserted.  The  Japanese  were  still  hard  at  work, 
officially  or  semi-officially,  excusing  the  Kow  Shine/ 
affair. 

Meeting,  This  day  week  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Dinners,  &c.  gp0^e  at  the  "festival"  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  on  profit-sharing,  and  the 
Speaker  at  Leamington  College,  where  he  gave  the 
prizes.  If  Mr.  Peel  were  less  grave  and  reverend,  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  suspect  his  defence  of  the 
poor  creature  Examination  by  a  most  Gilbertian 
demonstration  that  becoming  Senior  Wrangler  and 
.getting  a  first-class  is  not  absolutely  incompatible 
with  future  success  in  life. 

The  British  Medical  Association  at  Bristol  and  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Manchester 
began  their  meetings  on  Monday. 

The  opera  season  closed  ,  on  Monday  with 

Die  Meister  singer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  drew  attention  on 
Monday  (we  fear  vainly)  to  the  annual 
sea-bird  slaughter  which,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Legislature,  begins  shortly  and  strews  the  Yorkshire 
coast  with  victims  neither  of  the  "  pot,"  nor  of  sport 
in  any  real  sense,  nor  even  of  fashion,  but  of  pure 
destructiveness. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  set  forth  some  Aclandisms 
•on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  London  Yesterday  week  the  London  County  Council 
County     considered,  and  preliminarily  approved,  a 
Council.    pr0p0sai  for  starting  the  business  of  pawn- 
broking  on  the  great  scale. 

The  chief  subject  before  the  Council  on  Tuesday  was 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  cab  radius. 

The  Law  This  day  week  the  men  Koczula  and 
Courts.  Schermfeld — accused,  the  one  of  com- 
mitting, the  other  of  being  accessory  before  the  fact 
to,  the  Shaftesbury  Avenue  murder — -were  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  the  woman  Koczula  being 
acquitted.  A  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  North's  handed 
over  the  rich  Careswell  exhibitions,  well  known  to 
•Oxford,  and  especially  to  Christ  Church  men,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  We  all 
know  the  principles  on  which  those  tender  mercies  are 
•applied.  The  first  is  to  do  whatever  is  done  at  a 
maximum  of  expense  to  the  charity ;  the  second  is  to 
go  as  much  as  possible  against  the  wishes  of  the 
founder  ;  and  the  third  is  to  combine  this  maximum 
of  contravention  (to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to 
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human  ingenuity)  with  a  minimum  of  benefit  to  the 
public. 

On  Monday  the  great  tramway  question,  whether 
such  undertakings  can  be  compulsorily  bought  at  mere 
cost  value,  less  depreciation,  and  without  any  regard, 
not  merely  to  past  and  future  but  to  present  profits, 
was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  three  voices  to 
one,  against  the  Companies,  Lord  Ashbourne  being 
the  dissentient.  As  Lords  Watson  and  Shand,  who 
were  in  the  majority,  are  very  good  lawyers  and  very 
sound  intelligences,  while  even  the  Lord  Chancellor 
generally  tries  to  be  fair,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Act  in  question  really  does  lend  itself  to  this  construc- 
tion, the  injustice  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  whose  fundamental  principle  is  not  "  If  any  have 
"  anything,  let  it  be  taken  away."  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  decided  against  the  Sabbatarians  in  the 
Leeds  entertainment  case.  Mrs.  Koczula,  who  had 
escaped  on  the  murder  charge,  was  ecpually  lucky  on 
that  of  theft. 

On  Tuesday  the  Anarchists  Cantwell  and  Quinn 
were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard 
labour. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Justice  North  refused  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Putney  Burial  Board  to  have  the 
Wimbledon  ranges  of  certain  Volunteer  corps  shut  up, 
very  properly  observing  that  he  could  not  go  in  the 
teeth  of  the  finding  of  an  expert  War  Office  Com- 
mittee. The  alterations  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mittee were,  however,  to  be  carried  out. 


Yachting. 


In  the  Mount's  Bay  and  Penzance  Kegatta 


this  day  week  the  Britannia  beat  the 
Vigilant  perhaps  more  decisively  than  ever  before. 
The  wind,  though  light,  was  steady  throughout,  and 
the  Prince's  cutter  came  in  first  by  more  than  five 
minutes,  or  full  seven  with  her  time  allowance. 

At  Falmouth  on  Monday  the  Vigilant  did  not  race, 
having  gone  into  fresh  training  for  her  Solent  engage- 
ments ;  but  the  Britannia  showed,  and  beat  the 
Sataniia  easily. 

Rowin      "^^e  race  forD°GGETT's  Coat  and  Badge  came 
mowing,    ^g.  on    Wednesday,    and    was    won.  by 

Frederick  Pearce,  of  Hammersmith. 

The  only  event  of  much  interest  as  racing 
vacmg.    oQ  ^e  grg£        ^  Goodwood  (whereof  a 

lady  visitor  once  observed,  "I  didn't  see  any  racing. 
"  Was  there  any  ?  ")  was  the  Stewards'  Cup,  always  an 
attraction  from  its  uncertainty.  Although  Arcano,  La 
Nievre,  Priestholme,  and  others,  did  not  appear,  twenty- 
one  ran,  and  the  winner  turned  up  in  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple's  Gangway,  a  forty  to  one  chance. 

As  far  as  horses  engaged  were  concerned,  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  second  day  at  Goodwood 
(which  had  much  worse  weather  than  the  first)  were 
the  Sussex  Stakes  (clean  run  away  with  by  Matchbox) 
and  the  two-year-old  Levant  Stakes,  which  Kirkconell 
won  very  well.  The  nominally  chief  race,  the  Good- 
wood Stakes,  brought  out  a  rather  poor  field,  and  fell 
to  Mr.  Wadlow's  Spindle  Leg. 

On  Thursday  the  Cup  which,  like  the  Stakes, 
brought  out  nothing  very  good,  was  won  by  Kilsalla- 
ghan,  the  Kous  Memorial  Stakes  by  Saintly,  and  the 
Corinthian  Plate  by  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Florizel  II. 

The  improved  weather  of  the  end  of  last 
week  was  reflected  in  the  cricket  scores, 
which  went  up  remarkably.  The  most  interesting 
match  was  that  between  Surrey  and  Somerset  at  the 
Oval,  where  the  fine  play  in  both  innings  (8o  and  85) 
of  Mr.  Woods  restored  the  position  of  Somerset,  at 
one  time  hopeless,  to  that  of  decent  equality  at  the 
end  of  their  second  trial.  The  match,  however,  was 
left  on  Friday  considerably  in  favour  of  Surrey,  who 
won  by  nine  wickets  on  Saturday,  when  Notts  also 
beat  Gloucestershire  by  an  innings  and  44.    The  match 
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between  Derbyshire  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  that 
between  the  second  elevens  of  Middlesex  and  Kent, 
was  drawn  after  high  scoring. 

Scoring  was  more  unequal  at  the  beginning  of  this 
week.  In  Somerset  v.  Kent,  at  Taunton,  the  home 
county  followed  its  run  of  ill-luck  lately  in  its  first 
innings ;  but  in  the  second,  very  good  batting  was 
shown,  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet,  who  had  not  come  off 
for  a  match  or  two,  heading  the  list.  Gloucestershire 
had  no  chance  with  Lancashire,  and  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  and  98,  while  Derbyshire  beat  Yorkshire  by 
nine  wickets,  and  Surrey  made  the  great  score  of  384 
against  Warwickshire. 

On  Wednesday  the  weather  helped  the  good  play- 
ing-up  of  Somerset  the  day  before,  and  enabled  them 
to  gain  a  rather  unexpected  victory  over  Kent  by  37 
runs.  Warwickshire  did  fairly  in  their  second  innings, 
but,  being  in  too  great  haste  to  make  runs,  failed  and 
were  beaten  by  an  innings  and  5.  Leicestershire 
beat  Notts  by  106,  and  Kugby  made  a  very  big  score, 
398,  against  Marlborough,  Mr.  Stanning  contributing 
152,  and  Mr.  Nickalls  109.  This  disadvantage  was 
naturally  too  great  to  be  retrieved,  and  Marlborough 
was  beaten  on  Thursday  by  an  innings  and  32. 

S  orts  ^"       Shorland  this  day  week  did  all 

but  461  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a 
bicycle,  the  most  yet  accomplished  in  the  time. 

,..    „  Another  great  batch  of  school  "  speeches," 

Miscellaneous.    .     n  -»T    n  i       t%  1    •  f  »ir 

including    Marlborough,   Dulwicb,  Man- 
chester, and  many  others,  came  off  this  week. 

Mr.  Maxim's  flying-machine,  a  disastrous  boat  acci- 
dent on  the  Mawddach,  and  a  great  jewel  robbery  from 
Princess  Soltykoffs  house  at  Slough,  occupied  the 
newspapers  yesterday. 


Obituary. 


The  death  of  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  who 
was  of  European  reputation  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  his  fight  with  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
imprisonment,  was  announced  this  week,  but,  it  seems, 
erroneously.  Of  Mr.  Walter  Pater  we  write  else- 
where. 


THE  COREAN  MUDDLE. 

~V\THATEVER  has  happened  in  the  Corean  quarrel, 
V  T  it  is  certainly  something  which  shows  what  an 
intense  nuisance  a  state  of  war  which  is  no  war  may  be 
to  third  parties,  and  how  unwise  it  is  of  them  to  endure 
it.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  commit  ourselves 
to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  what  actually  has  hap- 
pened. The  conflicting  reports  come  largely  from 
authorities  who  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  remark- 
able for  attention  to  minute  accuracy,  or  from  others 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  It  was  impossible  for  days 
even  to  learn  from  the  telegrams  which  reach  us  from 
Chinese  and  Japanese  sources  whether  there  had  been 
one  fight  or  two  at  sea.  All  did,  indeed,  confirm  "  a 
"  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus."  There 
certainly  has  been  a  collision  between  Chinese  forces 
on  their  way  by  sea  to  Corea  and  Japanese  ships  some- 
where on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Something 
of  the  kind  was  very  likely  to  happen,  and  Prince 
Jerome's  Gulf,  where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
is  a  very  likely  place.  If  China  was  really  send- 
ing troops  to  strengthen  her  position  near  Seoul, 
this  would  naturally  be  the  spot  chosen.  It  is  close 
to  the  capital  of  Corea,  and  yet  not  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Japanese  troops  already  at  Seoul. 
As  the  Chinese  Government  apparently  wished  to  avoid 
an  immediate  collision,  it  might  well  prefer  to  dis- 
embark its  men  at  some  distance  from  the  Japanese 
camp. 

The  destruction  of  an  English  vessel  on  this  occasion 
is  also  the  kind  of  incident  which  was  not  unlikely  to 
occur.    It  ought  to  surprise  nobody  who  knows  more 


of  the  Japanese  than  that  they  used  to  make  super- 
excellent  lacquer,  and  can  still  draw  in  their  own 
peculiar  way  remarkably  well,  if  the  worst  version  of 
the  story  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  true.  That  in- 
genious little  people  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  when  its  passions  are  aroused. 
There  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  is 
known  of  its  character  if  Japanese  naval  officers  had  sunk 
the  Kow  SJiing  deliberately,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  greatest  available  number  of  Chinese.  Their  noto- 
rious advance  in  civilization  has  probably  not  brought 
them  to  the  point  of  understanding  the  refinements  of 
European  international  law.  In  merely  attacking  the 
Chinese,  who  they  believed  were  about  to  attack  them, 
the  Japanese  only  followed  the  great  leading  cases  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  invasion  of  Saxony  in  1757, 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  in  1804,  and 
the  sequestration  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1807,  by 
England.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  Chinese  transports 
was  an  English  steamer  carrying  the  flag  perhaps 
appeared  to  them  a  detail  of  no  importance.  They 
forgot,  very  possibly,  that  a  neutral  engaged  in 
carrying  trade  may  justly  feel  aggrieved  when  a 
combatant,  who  is  not  yet  technically  a  belligerent, 
makes  an  extreme  use  of  what  are  called  belligerent 
rights  at  his  expense.  If  war  had  been  declared,  the 
Kow  Siting  would  have  taken  part  in  the  transport  of 
Chinese  troops  at  her  own  risk.  As  the  Japanese  had 
not  given  us  fair  warning  that  they  were  at  war,  and 
looked  to  us  to  observe  a  strictly  neutral  attitude, 
they  committed  an  aggression  on  the  English  flag 
when  they  sank  Messrs.  Matheson's  steamer ;  and, 
unless  Her  Majesty's  present  Cabinet  behaves  more 
than  usually  like  itself,  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
apologize  and  pay  the  damages. 

The  story,  as  it  is  to  be  made  out  by  comparing  con- 
flicting accounts,  shows  what  some  have  known  all 
along,  that  all  their  wonderful  progress  has  not  altered 
the  essential  character  of  the  Japanese  one  jot.  It  is 
plain  from  their  own  account  that  they  perpetrated 
what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
massacre.  Even  in  the  improbable  case  that  they  are 
telling  the  truth  when  they  say  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  Kow  Shing's  nationality  when  they  fired 
on  her,  it  does  not  improve  their  case.  It  was  their 
duty  to  find  out  whether  the  English  flag  had  been 
hoisted  as  a  ruse  by  the  Chinese  captain  or  not.  But 
since  the  deposition  of  the  master  was  taken  the 
Japanese  have  themselves  given  up  that  contention. 
Their  officers,  as  it  now  appears,  visited  her  and  in- 
spected her  papers.  They  were  also  aware  that,  although 
the  Chinese  soldiers  on  board  refused  to  be  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  prepared  to  be  carried  back 
to  China.  War  had  not  yet  been  declared,  and  the 
Kow  Shing  was  committing  no  breach  of  neutrality.  To 
sink  her  in  these  circumstances  was  an  outrage  on  the 
English  flag,  as  well  as  an  act  of  thoroughly  Asiatic 
barbarity. 

The  Japanese  may  well  have  good  cause  to  learn  that 
it  was  also  exceedingly  unwise.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
the  most  contemptible  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  not  to  insist  on  a  measure  of 
satisfaction,  going  far  beyond  a  mere  apology.  In 
their  relations  with  China  the  Japanese  will  also  pro- 
bably learn  that  they  have  lost  far  more  than  they 
have  gained  by  their  ferocity.  There  is  considerable 
plausibility  in  the  contention  that  the  Chinese  were 
only  postponing  a  declaration  of  war  until  they  had 
accumulated  an  overpowering  force  in  Corea.  This  might 
have  justified  the  Japanese  in  turning  the  transport  back. 
They  might  quote  some  European  writers  on  war,  who 
argue  that  all  measures  are  justifiable  which  weaken 
the  enemy,  and  even  point  to  some  incidents  of  the 
American  civil  contest,  such  as  the  plundering  of  the 
Shenandoah  A'alley  by  General  Sheridan,  or  the  desc- 
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lation  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  by  General  Sherman, 
as  proofs  that  civilized  nations  can  conduct  war  on 
Asiatic  principles.  But  the  Japanese  must  remember 
that  these  theories  are  safe  to  act  on,  and  these  ex- 
amples good  to  follow,  only  when  one  side  has  such  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  strength  as  to  be  quite 
safe  against  reprisals,  and  when  the  damage  done  is  so 
great  as  to  entirely  cripple  the  enemy.  In  the  present 
case  these  necessary  conditions  are  wanting.  Even  if 
the  Japanese  can  stop  the  transport  of  troops  across 
the  Yellow  Sea,  they  cannot  prevent  the  Chinese,  who 
have  lately  extended  their  railways  to  the  north,  from 
pouring  reinforcements  into  Corea.  This  being  so,  it 
may  well  prove  that  the  slaughter  of  an  insignificant 
detachment  of  i,ioo  or  1,500  men,  in  a  manner  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  insulting  to  the  Chinese,  may 
prove  a  gross  blunder,  whether  military  casuists  call  it 
a  crime  or  not. 

The  Japanese  declaration  of  war  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  risk  of  such  accidents  as  these  in  future  ;  but  that 
does  not  in  itself  remove  all   legitimate  causes  of 
anxiety  for  neutrals.     If  the   Government   of  the 
Mikado  expected  to  intimidate  China,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  mistaken.    There  is  every  sign  that  the 
war  will  be  long    and,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has   begun,  bloody.     Li-Hung-Chang,  the 
Viceroy  of  P^chili,  on  whom  the  burden  of  conducting 
the  struggle  will  chiefly  fall,  is  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
frightened,  and  he  has  at  command  by  far  the  best- 
appointed   and   best-disciplined  army  in   China,  as 
well  as  the  Manchurian  Militia,  which,  as  we  found 
during  Sir  Hope  Grant's  invasion,  is  not  wanting 
in  spirit.    His  naval  forces  do,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
of  little  value.     The  Chen-Yuen,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  present  in  the  late  engagement,  is  a  vessel 
of  7,430  tons,  heavily  armed  and   armoured.  As 
the  Japanese  vessels  opposed  to  her  were  protected 
cruisers  of  half  her  size,  she  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  her  assailants.    It  may  pos- 
sibly turn  out,  however,  that  the  Chinese  ship  was  the 
Chih-Yuen,  a  cruiser  of  less  size  than  the  Japanese. 
But  it  would  probably  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  Chinese 
navy,  since  it  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  foreign 
officers.    Naval  superiority  would  settle  the  question 
if  Corea  were  an  island.    As  it  is  a  peninsula,  and 
easily  accessible,  the  Japanese  will  find  their  ships  of 
little  use  in  keeping  out  an  enemy  who  is  infinitely 
superior  to   them   in  numbers,  and   has   not  been 
proved  to  be  inferior  in  courage.    If  the  report  that 
their  troops  have  been  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the 
Chinese  position  at  Asan  is  correct,  they  have  already 
had  one  lesson  in   the  difficulty  of  the  task  they 
have  set  themselves  to  do.    In  fact,  all  experience 
shows  that  the  occupation  of  a  Chinese  province  against 
the  will  of  the  Government  is  an  unending  piece  of 
work.    The  one  thing  which  would  compel  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  to  yield  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  Pekin. 
This  might  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Japanese, 
though  success  would  be  far  from  certain.    But  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  for  European 
interests.    It  would  not  only  cause  a  most  injurious 
disturbance  to  trade,  but  it  might  very  well  threaten 
the  integrity  of  China,  which  we  really  cannot  allow 
to  be  put  in  peril  by  Japan  in  pursuit  of  some  self- 
imposed  mission  in  Corea,   undertaken  because  she 
wants  to  prove  that  she  is  a  civilized  and  civilizing 
Power. 


THE  MORAL  AUTHORITY   OF  THE  GAG. 

THE  short  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill  was  full  of 
interest.  It  afforded  Lord  Salisbury  an  opportunity 
of  refuting,  with  the  undesigned  assistance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  baseless  assertion — malignant 


if  it  were   not  muddle-  headed — that  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  scheme  of  graduated  taxation  can  plead 
precedent  in  the  financial  policy  of  Mr.  Goschen  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  and  it  enabled  the  more 
"  forward  "  Radical  students  of  constitutional  law  (a 
subject  in  which  some  of  them  are  actually  beginning 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest)  to  understand  that  an 
obiter  dictum  on  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  colonial  case  has  not  exactly 
the  force  of  a  judgment  in  rem,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  act  of  defining  limit  the  jurisdiction  to 
which  it  presumes  to  set  bounds.    These  two  ques- 
tions, however,  had  not  the  immediate  practical  interest 
of  the  third  which  was  raised  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
pregnant  speech — the  question,  we  mean,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  moral  authority  which  attaches,  as 
distinct  from  legal  validity,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    And  here  again,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
quiry was  invaluable.    In  illustration  of  the  point  that, 
while  the  legal  validity  of  all  decisions  pronounced  by 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  all  circumstances 
the  same,  their  "  moral  authority  varies  infinitely  with 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case,"  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
marked that  the  second  reading  of  the  Finance  Bill 
was   carried   by  only  a  majority  of  14,  and  that  a 
transfer  of  some    150   votes  at    the    last  election 
from   the   Gladstonian  to   the  Unionist  poll  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  transferring  eight  votes  in  the 
division  in  question  from  the  Ayes  to  the  Noes,  and 
so  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
scheme.    Whereto  the  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  in  a 
speech  which  concludes  with  the  following  words  :— 
"  After   all,  according   to  the  Constitution  of  this 
"  country,  a  majority  is  a  majority,  and  a  majority  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  large  or  small,  is 
"  competent  to  carry  a  Bill.    If  the  noble  Marquess 
"  says  that  a  small  majority  gives  this  House  a  greater 
"  right  to  disregard  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
"  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  this  House  will 
"  have  to  settle  with  the  other  House,  and  with  the 
"  country,  according  as  the  country  is  or  is  not  at  the 
"  back  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Nothing  could  more  amply  justify  our  tribute  to  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Lord  Herschell  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject-matter  of  inquiry  than  the 
sentences  above  quoted.  They  supply,  indeed,  but  one 
out  of  many  examples — and  we  say  it  in  no  ironical 
spirit — of  similar  contributions  from  the  same  quarter 
to  debate.  Lord  Herschell  may  rise  to  "  reply  "  to 
a  political  opponent ;  but  he  generally  sits  down  after 
having  assisted  discussion  as  it  can  only  be  assisted  by 
a  speaker  who  is  content  with  thinking  honestly,  logi- 
cally— and  aloud.  Hence  in  the  present  case  the  question 
raised  by  Lord  Salisbury  may  well  be  allowed  to  remain 
exactly  where  it  was  left  when  Lord  Herschell  re- 
sumed his  seat.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  a  majority  undoubtedly  "  is  a  majority  "  ;  and, 
as  undoubtedly,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  competent  to  carry  a  Bill. 
Equally  beyond  doubt  is  it  that  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  disregard  the  action  of 
the  other  House  must  stand  or  fall,  will  be  allowed  or 
disallowed,  "according  as  the  country  is  or  is  not  at 
"  the  back  of  the  House  of  Commons."  But,  inasmuch 
as  this  last  point  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal 
to  the  constituencies,  which  is  a  future  event,  while 
the  House  of  Lords  is  bound,  "  according  to  the  Con- 
"  stitution  of  this  country,"  to  act  at  once,  Lord 
Herschell's  candid  admission  simply  knocks  the 
bottom  out  of  the  case  of  the  Radical  agitator.  For  it 
follows  from  that  admission  that,  if  the  Lords  have 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  the 
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country  is  not  at  the  back  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  "  to  disregard 
"  its  action  "  until  that  belief  is  corrected,  if  there  is 
anything  to  correct  in  it,  by  events.  Such  is  Lord 
Herschell's  summing  up  of  the  controversy.  It  may 
not  be  exactly  what  you  would  call  effective  polemics, 
but  it  is  admirable  as  deliberation  and  counsel.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  credit  to  the  counsellor's  candour 
that  it  incidentally  justifies  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  puts  the  bluster  of  Radicalism  over  the  rejection 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  ah  extremely  ridiculous 
light. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Government  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  guillotine  motion  should  have 
followed  so  quickly  on  this  instructive  debate  in  the 
Upper  House.    There  could  not  have  been  a  more  ap- 
posite illustration  of  Lord  Salisbury's  position  as 
elucidated,   developed,   and   fortified  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.      For   how  stands  the  case  with  the 
Evicted  Tenants'  Bill?    It  is  a  measure  which  its 
Ministerial  promoters  almost  admit  to  stand  in  no  sort 
of  relation  to  "the  country"  in  any  intelligible  sense 
of  the  word.    There  was,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  last 
Tuesday  night's  discussion  but  one  feeble  attempt  to 
give  a  "  national " — as  distinct  from  a  Nationalist — 
flavour  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  defeated  and  dispossessed  conspirators  for  whose 
benefit  the  Bill  has  been  introduced.  But  Mr.  Morley, 
the  originator  of  this  attempt,  had  no  heart  to  follow  it 
up.    Even  he  felt  that  to  talk  about  the  "  urgency " 
in  the  interest  of  public  peace  and  order  of  a  measure 
which  has  been  hung  up  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  is 
only  now  introduced  at  the  fag  end  of  a  Session,  and  in 
circumstances  the  least  favourable  to  its  passing  t  hat 
could  possibly  have  been  arranged,  was  just  a  little 
"  too  thin  " ;  and  to  do  him  justice  he  did  not  press  the 
pretext.   Yet.  unless  the  reinstatement  of  these  evicted 
Irish  farmers  in  their  holdings  can  be  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  "the  people" — with  "  the  country  " — by 
associating  it  with  the  common  public  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  social  tranquillity  in  disturbed  parts  of 
the  realm,  with  what  face  can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
question  has   the   smallest   concern   for   the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  of  these  islands  ? 
It  is  not  as  though  the  Bill  could  be  represented  as  an 
act  of  justice.    In  that  case  it  might  be  argued  that 
every  civilized  community  is  concerned  in  seeing  jus- 
tice done  to  all   its   members,  whether  any  other 
public  interest  be  involved  or  not.     But  the  Bill 
is  not  defended — except,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy  and  his  more  thoroughgoing  followers — on  that 
ground.    Parliament  is  invited  to  assent  to  it  as  an 
act,  not  of  justice,  but  of  grace,  and,  to  give  it  any  of 
that  "  backing  "  which  Lord  Herschell  discussed  so 
lucidly  the  other  night,  it  is  necessary  to  make  out 
that  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire  that 
the  proposed  beneficiaries  of  this  act  of  grace  should,  in 
fact,  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  though  many  truly  monstrous  assertions  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  alleged  "mandate"  of 
the  present  Parliament,  we  doubt  whether  even  the 
most  shameless  of  Radical  stump  orators  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  commit  himself  to  any  such  declara- 
tion as  this  in  the  presence  of  any  English  or  Scotch 
audience.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  contended, 
or  at  least  suggested — more  often  tacitly  than 
expressly — that  the  Welsh  Dissenter  who  voted  in 
1 892  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the  teetotaller 
who  polled  for  the  candidate  who  had  meekly  swallowed 
"  local  option,"  the  workman  who  marked  his  ballot- 
paper  opposite  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  accepted 
the  eight-hours  "  test,"  were  all  in  reality  voting  for 
the  erection  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  for  Irish 
members  to  sit  in  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 


managing  English  and  Scotch  affairs  at  Westminster. 
But  no  one  has  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Welsh  Dissenter,  the  teetotaller,  the  working-man,  the 
Scotch  Disestablishes  the  advocate  of  the  London  pro- 
gramme, to  say  nothing  of  the  electoral  residue,  who 
voted  on  broader  than  mere  sectional  issues,  cast  their 
votes  with  the  resolve,  or  the  desire,  or  the  slightest 
disposition,  to  procure  the  reinstatement,  at  the 
public  charges,  of  a  certain  number  of  evicted  Irith. 
tenants  in  their  holdings.  The  idea  is  simply  provo- 
cative of  laughter.  A  considerable  body  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  electors  have  not  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  question;  an 
equally  large,  if  not  a  larger,  number  know  enough 
about  it  to  regard  with  active  distrust  and  jealousy 
the  concession  of  special  privileges  to  Irishmen 
which  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  obtain,  but  well 
know  that  they  have  no  chance  of  obtaining,  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  look  on  the 
whole  question  with  an  eye  of  complete  indifference  is 
the  largest  of  all.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
adult  in  Great  Britain  who  is  not  well  aware  that,  if  a 
plebiscite  could  be  taken  on  the  Bill,  it  would  be  re- 
jected by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  two  out  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  credit 
the  Government  with  so  intimate  a  conviction  of  this 
that,  except  under  the  most  cruel  pressure  from  the 
Irish  slave-driver,  they  would  never  have  introduced  it 
at  all.  Yet  the  guillotine  resolution  was  carried  by 
over  forty  votes.  And  there  are  still  Radicals  who 
pretend  not  to  see  the  force  of  Lord  Salisbury's  dis- 
tinction between  the  legal  validity  and  the  "  moral 
"  authority "  of  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ! 


MR.  WALTER  PATER. 

rpHE  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Pater  is  a 
JL  great  blow  to  his  many  friends,  and  to  modern 
English  literature  is  a  loss  not  easily  to  be  reckoned. 
It  is  of  Mr.  Pater's  work  in  letters  rather  than  of 
his  personality  that  we  would  speak.  Yet  may  this 
much  be  said,  his  was  a  character  so  remarkable 
that  only  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  can  ven- 
ture on  its  estimate.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
wear  the  heart  on  the  sleeve ;  yet  that  he  had  a 
heart  very  tender  and  affectionate  could  not  be  con- 
cealed even  from  persons  without  the  inner  circle  of 
his  associates.  His  conversation  at  times  bordered 
upon  paradox,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  meant  mere 
than  he  said.  Perhaps  his  most  manifest  feature  wa? 
an  extreme  daintiness  and  precision  in  the  ordering 
of  his  daily  life  and  environment.  If  we  may  judge 
by  his  earlier  essays,  he  had  a  taste  for  the  bizarre 
which  is  not  usually  found  in  company  with  strict  and 
careful  scholarship.  Like  many  men  later  distinguished 
as  writers,  he  did  not,  it  seems,  do  himself  justice  in 
examinations.  He  got  a  second  class,  and  three  years 
went  by  before  he  obtained  his  Fellowship  at  B.N.C. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  could  not  write,  as 
men  must  do  in  examinations,  "  to  order,"  and  against 
time.  What  M.  Anatole  France  has  said  about 
Flaubert  perhaps  applied  to  Mr.  Pater.  "  What 
"  Flaubert  needed,"  as  he  showed  by  his  agonies  of 
conflict  with  words  and  style,  "  was  to  have  been 
"  obliged  to  write  articles  to  order."  Some  such  dis- 
agreeable discipline  might  have  given  a  readiness  and 
flexibility  to  Mr.  Pater's  prose,  the  lack  of  which  is  its 
chief  defect.  He  does  not  conceal  his  art ;  the  reader 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  author  is  taking  enormous 
pains  in  blotting  and  filing,  is  not  speaking  with  perfect 
naturalness,  and,  as  a  result,  is  often  dangerously  near 
the  "  precious."  In  Mr.  Pater's  first  and,  perhaps, 
best  book,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renais- 
sance (1873),  there  are  traces  of  a  youthful  rhetoric 
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which,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  working  life,  he  was 
engaged  in  pruning.  The  remarks  on  La  Gtoconda 
are  a  sonnet  sequence  in  prose,  so  to  speak,  or  re- 
semble one  of  Baudelaire's  Petits  Poemes  en  Prose 
which  has  strayed  into  an  essay  on  Lionardo.  Even 
here  we  note  a  reserve  quite  unlike  what  we  mark  in 
Mr.  Symonds's  astonishing  Procession  of  Popes.  But  the 
bizarrerie  is  almost  always  present,  curiously  united  with 
wide  reading  and  deep  meditation.  The  frequency  of  the 
word  "  strange,"  which  has  since  become  a  mark  of 
many  disciples,  is  characteristic.  Things  and  beauties 
remote  and  exotic  and  refined  had  the  first  claim  on 
Mr.  Pater's  appreciation.  These  merits,  accompanied 
by  a  certain  gentillesse,  indicative  of  graceful  languor, 
always  allured  him  most,  and  he  found  them  in 
Joachim  du  Bellay.  But,  conscious  of  culture  and 
conscientious  in  it  as  he  was,  he  appears  to  have 
encouraged  a  kind  of  reaction  against  his  own  instinctive 
love  of  the  "  strange."  His  book  on  Plato,  especially 
the  chapter  on  Lacedcemon,  shows  the  nature  of  his  later 
ideal.  The  somewhat  bare,  almost  bald,  manner  of 
Sparta,  and  indeed  of  Greece  at  her  best,  became  the 
object  of  his  admiration.  Yet  we  feel  a  certain  strain 
in  his  writings  on  such  subjects  ;  we  still  find  the 
manner  of  expression  to  be  conscious,  strictly  watched, 
while  a  few  recurring  turns  of  phrase  become  habitual 
and  too  frequent.  The  writer  does  not  escape  the 
blemish  of  mannerism,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  mannerism  increased  his  popularity  with 
readers  very  weary  of  the  slipshod.  Still  there  are  de- 
grees, and  we,  for  our  own  part,  admit  that  his  Muse 
is  not  only  daintily,  but  too  tightly,  shod.  Her  grace  is 
not  the  grace  of  perfect  and  flexible  ease.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Pater's  work  is  a  perpetual  protest  against 
the  slipshod,  the  banal,  while  his  thought  is  always 
deep,  serious,  and  sincere.  He  removed,  we  believe, 
from  his  "  Studies  "  the  Conclusion,  either  as  having 
attained  other  conclusions,  or  as  thinking 

Who  could  preach  it  for  a  truth 
To  them  that  eddy  round  and  round. 

His  Marius  the  Epicurean  is,  no  doubt,  his  most 
laboured  and  deliberate,  and  most  "  important,"  book. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  delicate  pictures  of  a  time 
perplexed  and  picturesque;  but  Marius  himself  re- 
minds us  too  much  of  a  late  Eoman  Edward 
Waverley  ;  reminds  us,  also,  of  Scott's  own  criticism 
on  that  dubitative  hero.  He  looks  on  and  ponders, 
and  never  acts.  Thus  he  was  meant  to  be ;  but  the 
Philistine  desire  that  something  should  happen  gets 
the  better  of  certain  readers.  The  "Imaginary  Por- 
"  traits,"  again,  are  all  studies  of  "  strange  souls  " — 
so  they  were  intended  to  be- — but  it  is  natural  to  desire 
more  of  the  fresh  air,  more  of  humour,  more  of  the 
wider  world.  Of  humour  Mr.  Pater  had  no  lack,  but 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  his  literary  in- 
dustry. He  was  a  born  child  of  Art  with  all  its  serious- 
ness, and  was  truly  the  father  of  artistic  children  very 
unlike  himself.  We  have  not  overrated  him ;  but, 
when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  as  to  his  natural 
or  self-imposed  limitations,  he  was  absolutely  unique 
and  solitary  as  a  writer  and  a  character.  His  works 
stand  entirely  alone  in  the  literature  that  preceded, 
and  in  the  literature  that  follows  and  sometimes  tries 
to  imitate,  him.  His  genius  was  perfectly  original, 
and  it  was  richly  nourished  on  sound  studies.  His 
criticism  never  left  us  where  it  found  us ;  it  was  rich 
in  ideas  which  we  might  accept  or  reject,  but  which 
compelled  us  to  think.  His  death,  without  the  evil 
of  painful  and  prolonged  expectation,  was,  it  may  be 
conceived,  the  death  which  he  would  have  desired. 
He  leaves  a  great  blank,  which  can  never  be  filled,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  his  friends. 


THE  HARCOURT  DINNER. 

THERE  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
members  in  the  Ministerial  majority  ;  nor  can 
you  make  up  the  full  total  by  counting  in  the  seventy 
who  sent  letters  (received  with  cries  of  "  Oh !  oh  !  "  by 
the  company  assembled  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms)  "  ex- 
"  pressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present." 
It  would  be  ungracious,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this 
point  with  any  idea  of  detracting  from  the  value 
of  the  compliment  paid  to  Sir  William  Harcourt 
last  Wednesday  night  by  those  whom  he  called  his 
"  companions  in  arms."  ["  In  arms,"  by  the  way ! 
Surely  they  cannot  all  have  been  entitled  to  quarter 
the  Royal — -but  no  !  The  company  must  have  been  a 
little  more  "  mixed"  than  that.]  After  all  deductions, 
the  compliment  remains  an  unprecedented  one.  We 
do  not  know  whether  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
before  this  has  ever  been  "  dined  "  in  commemoration 
of  his  Budget ;  and  no  one,  certainly,  has  ever  been  so 
rewarded  for  having  found  a  financial  scheme  which  had 
been  rejected  by  his  predecessors  in  a  Treasury  pigeon- 
hole, and  for  having  run  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  fully  comprehending  its  details  him- 
self. When  to  this  we  add  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  had  to  deal  not  with  a  surplus  but  with  a  heavy 
deficit,  and  that  he  has  been  feasted  not  for  having 
distributed  boons  but  for  having  increased  burdens — 
not  for  taking  off  any  old  taxes  but  for  having  imposed 
new  ones  on  all  the  various  classes  who  happen  to 
be  obnoxious  to  his  own  political  party — it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  regards  not  only  the  achievement 
which  has  been  thus  honoured,  but  the  means  adopted 
for  performing  it,  the  occasion  is  unique. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  hardly 
to  justify  what  the  Grladstonian  newspapers  describe  as 
the  "  important  speech  "  of  the  honoured  guest.  The 
compliment  paid  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
since  it  obviously  spoke  for  itself,  need  scarcely  have 
been  emphasized  at  such  length  and  with  so  much 
earnestness  by  its  recipient.    "  Colonel,  there's  the 
jug."    "  Eh,  mon  !  is  that  the  joog  ?  "  was  the  pos- 
sibly too  laconic  form  of  speech  and  answer  which, 
according  to  a  familiar  anecdote,  accompanied  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  "  piece  of  plate "  by  the  officers  of  a 
Scotch  regiment  to  their  respected  chief;  and,  though 
we  could  not  expect  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  quite  to  emulate  the  brevity  of  the  above 
address  and  reply,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the 
latter  had  had  this  model  in  his  mind.    A  moderate 
indulgence  in  mutual  flatteries  was  at  such  a  moment, 
of  course,  excusable ;   but  when  the  refrain  of  "I 
"  am,  thou  art,  he  is  a  wonderful  man ;  We  (Her 
"  Majesty's  Ministers),  You  (the  Ministerial  items), 
"  They  (the  permanent  officials  of  the  Treasury)  are 
"  wonderful  men  "  is  kept  up  through  a  full  half  of  a 
three-column  speech,  even  the  most  tolerant  reader 
may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that  he  is  getting  a  little 
too  much  of  it  before  he  reaches  the  end.    Nor  was 
the   subject   matter  of  much   of  the  remainder  of 
Sir    William  Harcourt's   oration  altogether  wisely 
or  tastefully  selected.     He  had  already  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  weighty  animadversions  on  the  Estate 
duty,  and  his  answer,  such  as  it  was,  has  derived 
no  additional  cogency  from  an  almost  verbatim  repe- 
tition.   The  question  at  issue,  moreover — which  is 
whether,  in  the  Duke's  words,  "  human  nature  being 
"  what  it  is,"  the  "  heavily  mulcted  landowner  will  not 
"  inevitably,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases, 
"  select  for  retrenchment  that  branch  of  expenditure 
"  which  least  affects  himself  and  those  who  belong  to 
"  him  " — is  not  disposed  of  by  sneeringly  attributing 
a  preference  for  this  species  of  retrenchment  to  the 
Duke  himself.    We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  Radical 
landowner  is  superior  to  this  human  weakness,  and  that 
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he  at  least  will  not  think  of  cutting  down  his  contribu- 
tions  to  public  purposes.  No  one  who  has  ever  had 
any  dealings  with  the  Radical  capitalist  will  need  to 
be  reminded  that  his  personal  liberality  invariably 
corresponds  with  his  political  professions.  Still,  Sir 
William's  sneers  at  the  head  of  a  house  which  has  for 
generations  applied  so  large  a  portion  of  its  revenues 
towards  the  benefit  of  local  communities  does  not  come 
very  appropriately  from  one  whose  distinguished  family 
name  is  in  this  connexion  associated  only  with  those 
mysterious  "  spade-husbandry  allotments "  in  York- 
shire which  Sir  Frederick  Milner  so  unaccountably 
failed  to  remember. 

When  Sir  William  Harcourt  ceased  to  praise 
famous  men,  including  himself,  though  without  (on 
this  occasion)  mentioning  the  fathers  who  were  before 
them,  he  became  distinctly  more  interesting.  From 
this  part  of  his  speech  we  learn  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  party  passed,  not  only  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  and  the  Budget,  but  also  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  It  is 
true  that  to  this  puzzling  remark  he  appends  the 
explanation  that  he  "  speaks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons  because  that  is  our  responsibility  as  the  re- 
"  presentatives  of  the  country,"  a  qualification  which 
makes  us  wonder  why  he  did  not  prospectively  in- 
clude the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  since  it  is  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers  and  as  representatives  of  some 
.five  hundred  and  odd  English  and  Scotch  constituencies 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  going  to  execute  the 
mandate  given  to  them  by  this  disinterested  electorate 
to  force  a  certain  number  of  fraudulent  or  insolvent 
evicted  tenants  on  their  landlords  in  Ireland,  and  to 
charge  the  costs  of  the  operation  on  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  One  trifling  error  in  the  opening  portion 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speech  we  feel  bound  to 
correct  before  taking  leave  of  him.  "  I  have  been,"  he 
says,  "  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  be,  a  Liberal,  without 
"  an  adjective  to  my  name."  Let  us  assure  him  that 
he  is  mistaken.  His  Liberalism  has  for  several  years 
had  an  adjective  prefixed  to  it  of  which  it  will  never 
get  rid. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  ROSE  COLOUR. 

THAT  part  of  a  really  businesslike  and  useful  day 
in  the  Lower  House  last  Monday  which  concerned 
Corea  may  be  left  to  special  handling  ;  and,  indeed, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  very  little  to  say  about  it.  But 
his  communicativeness,  or  non-communicativeness,  was 
tried  in  several  other  directions,  all  of  importance,  and 
he  was  found  sanguine  almost  everywhere.  In  reference 
to  Siam,  he  was  understood  to  say  that  the  French  had 
given  a  fresh  assurance  that  Chantaboon  would  not  be 
indefinitely  occupied  ;  but,  as  the  matters  in  regard  to 
which  that  occupation  was  a  collateral  security  have 
all  been  settled,  we  might,  perhaps,  look  for  something 
more  than  assurances. 

Something  more  definite  was  got  at  in  regard  to 
East  Africa,  and  what  might  some  months  ago  have 
been  thought  a  satisfactory  assurance  was  given  about 
the  Pamirs.  When  the  general  confidence  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  foreign  policy  as  the  silver  lining  in  the 
Gladstonian  cloud  continued,  all  but  very  suspicious 
Englishmen  might  have  been  content  to  "  sleep  on 
"  their  two  ears  "  on  being  assured  that "  there  need  be 
"  no  anxiety  in  this  country  as  to  the  result  of  the 
*'  negotiations  between  Russia  and  ourselves."  Even 
then  some  curmudgeons  might  have  muttered  to  them- 
selves that  in  every  one  of  such  negotiations  for  more 
than  thirty  years  England  had  somehow  or  other  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  history  has  a  habit  of  repeat- 
ing itself.    But  since  the  first  retreat  before  France  in 


Siam,  and  the  second,  and  far  more  astonishing,  retreat 
before  Germany,  in  the  matter  of  the  Congo  agreement, 
an  assurance  of  this  kind  has  gone  down  very  consider- 
ably in  discount  value  at  all  well-informed  political 
counters.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  Edward  Gbey  may 
mean  that  nobody  need  be  anxious  about  war,  and 
there  we  can  fully  believe  him.  But  if  he  means  to 
assure  us  against  anxiety  lest  some  other  monstrous 
cantle  should  be  cut  out  of  the  English  sphere,  lest 
Oxus  should  be  turned  once  more  to  suit  Russian 
convenience,  lest  there  should  be  a  fresh  "  mistransla- 
"  tion,"  a  new  slip  of  the  brush  in  painting  the  map, 
and  so  forth — then  he  must  use  plainer  language. 
We  shall  cease  to  be  anxious  when  we  find  that 
a  good  northing  and  westing  from  the  Yictoria  Lake 
has  been  secured,  that  the  regions  open  to  Cossack 
wandering  are  kept  well  away  from  the  passes,  and  so 
forth.  Otherwise  Sir  Edward's  assurances  assure  us 
little  more  than  the  obliging  warranty  of  the  dentist 
that  "it  won't  hurt," 

The  African  questions  raised  by  Captain  Bethell 
and  others  were  two-fold — first,  as  concerning  the 
Congo  Agreement,  and,  secondly,  as  concerning  the 
British  East  Africa  Company.  On  the  first  head  it 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  say  that  Sir  Edward 
"  came  down."  He  did  much  more  than  come  down 
from  the  tree — he  wallowed  and  grovelled  on  the 
ground  when  he  had  got  there.  "  If  they  had  been 
"  at  all  aware  of  the  importance  which  the  German 
"  Government  attached  to  the  clause,  it  would  not 
"  have  been  inserted."  Now,  considering  that  the 
main,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  we  keep 
Foreign  Offices  and  Foreign  Secretaries  is  to  be 
aware  of  the  objects  to  which  foreign  Govern- 
ments attach  importance,  of  the  amount  of  im- 
portance they  attach,  and  so  forth,  an  Under- 
Secretary  and  responsible  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons  can  hardly  cry  a  louder  Peccavimus  than 
this.  After  this  bitter  cry,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  known  about  the  coincident  dispute  with 
France  which  this  unlucky  Agreement  has  stirred  up — 
that,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  pithily  remarked,  even 
"  the  French  claims,  as  far  as  they  existed  at  all,  had 
"  never  been  made  public  " — it  was  not  much  use  de- 
bating that  part  of  the  question.  The  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  was  a  more 
practical  subject,  and  we  wish  that  Sir  Edward  could 
have  said  something  a  little  more  definite  than  that 
"  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  be  hard  on  the 
"  Company,  but  that  they  had  the  taxpayers  to  con- 
"  sider."  We  all  know  how  the  Government  has  been 
"  considering  "  some  taxpayers  lately,  and  what  the 
result  of  the  consideration  has  been. 

We  have  never  been  slow  here  to  criticize  what  has 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  rather  unfortunate  finessing  and 
shilly-shallying  of  this  Company ;  and  we  still  think  that 
its  comparative  failure  has  been  due  in  part  to  its  bad 
play.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  bygone  which,  especially 
since  the  Uganda  settlement,  might  very  well  be  allowed 
to  be  a  bygone.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  was  a 
time  when,  if  the  Company  or  its  guiding  spirits  had 
not  stepped  in,  the  backwardness  and  the  blunders  of 
statesmen  at  home  might  well  have  led  to  England's 
forfeiting  all  hold  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  if  not 
also  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Company  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  not  all 
of  it  injudiciously.  And,  lastly,  it  is  true  that,  by  no 
means  wholly  or  mainly  by  its  own  fault,  it  is  now  in  a 
position  where  it  is  very  hard  for  it  to  make  any  profit 
out  of  its  territory.  In  such  a  case  we  ought  surely 
either  to  buy  it  out  on  fair  terms,  or  to  give  it  a  chance 
of  making  something  for  itself. 
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PENSIONED  LITERATURE. 

THE  notion  prevails  that  the  sum  of  i,20o£.  a  year 
which,  under  the  Civil  List  Act,  Her  Majesty  is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  in  pensions  is  especially 
destined  for  poor  and  unmeritorious  authors.  It  is  no 
more  destined  for  them  than  it  is  for  broken-down 
cab-drivers  or  impoverished  Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
error  is  one  of  those  hardy  annuals  which,  cut  down  in 
one  Session,  reappear  in  the  next,  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  as  flourishing  as  ever.  The  mistake  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  members  of  Parliament  do  not  read  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  Statute  (i  Vict.  cap.  2,  sec.  6) 
enjoins  that  only  such  persons  shall  be  recommended 
"as  have  just  claims  on  the  Royal  beneficence,  or  " 
(the  disjunctive  is  worth  noting)  "  who,  by  their  per- 
"  sonal  services  to  the  Crown,  by  the  performance  of 
"  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in 
"  science,  and  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the 
"  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  consideration  of  their 
"  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country."  No 
words  more  clearly  distinguish  the  claims  of  poverty 
on  the  Royal  beneficence  and  the  claims  of  merit  to 
Royal  and  public  recognition — "  deserving  objects"  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Charity  Organization  under- 
stands those  words,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
denote  the  men  who,  in  various  capacities,  have  de- 
sen  ei  well  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  public.  There 
must  be  some  merit,  personal  or  of  kinship,  to  qualify 
the  recipients  of  relief  under  the  first  of  the  clauses. 
It  would  not  be  enough  to  have  lost  all  one's  money 
in  a  Company  of  the  Balfour  group,  or  to  have  been 
swindled  by  a  fraudulent  trustee.  The  persons  who 
may  ba  said  to  have  "just  claims  on  Her  Majesty's 
"  beneficence  "  are  those  recognizable  under  the  familiar 

headings,   1,  a  year  to  Mrs.  So-and-so,  the  widow, 

or  daughter,  of  So-and-so,  in  consideration  of  the  scien- 
tific, or  literary,  or  other  merits  of  her  late  husband,  or 
father,  and  her  own  straitened  circumstances,  or  even  to 
So-and-So  himself  with  similar  qualifications.  In  the 
other  cases  even  the  highest  merit  must  be  accom- 
panied, we  presume,  by  something  short  of  a  fortune 
liable  to  Death  duty  on  the  highest  scale  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  scheme.  It  would  not  be  decent 
to  award  a  pension  of  150?.  a  year  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  services 
to  science,  or  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  account  of 
"his  literary  merits.  Just  as  little  was  it  necessary  for 
Professor  Owen,  or  Lord  Tennyson,  or  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  name  those  only  among  recent  recipients 
of  Civil  List  pensions  who  are  no  longer  living,  to 
qualify  by  the  allegation  of  straitened  means.  The 
eleemosynary  pensions,  so  to  call  them,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  pensions  are  sharply  discriminated. 
Some  strain  was  put  on  the  first  principle  when  Lord 
Palmerston  granted  a  pension  (afterwards  cancelled) 
to  the  poet  Close,  whose  poverty,  it  was  felt,  could  not 
condone  his  poetry.  The  second  was  vindicated  in  a 
crucial  manner  when  Mr.  Gladstone  granted,  and 
defended  on  the  grounds  which  we  have  stated,  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  250^.  a  year  to  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  linguistic  re- 
searches and  attainments. 

The  pension  of  200I.  a  year  granted  to  Mr.  Rhys 
Davids  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  Oriental 
scholarship  may  or  may  have  not  found  its  most 
appropriate  destination.  It  was  opposed  by  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Redford  Leno,  a  literary  man,  who  has  played 
a  part  in  politics  for  many  years,  and  is  now  disabled 
from  work,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  an 
eloquent  working-class  speaker,  who  has  left  two 
daughters  in,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  narrow  circumstances 
and  ill  health.  Xo  distribution  of  pensions  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  that  which  should  encourage 
men  of  the  third  or  fourth  rate  order  to  quit  their 
callings  for  the  idle  trade  of  versifying  and  spouting, 


and  then  to  come  themselves,  or  to  leave  their  families, 
chargeable,  not  upon  the  parish,  but  on  the  country. 
Sir  John  Hibbert  defended  the  pension  to  Mr.  Rhys 
Davids  rather  maladroitly,  when  he  justified  it  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Davids's  services  in  Ceylon  were  not 
long  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  Colonial  Office  pension, 
and  that,  not  being  an  Indian  civilian,  he  was  ineligible 
for  the  office  of  Librarian  at  the  India  Office.  These 
disqualifications  are  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Rhys  Davids. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  that  a  disposition  to  soften  what 
was  thought  a  hard  case  had  more  to  do  with  his  good 
fortune  than  his  great  merits  as  an  Oriental  and  Celtic 
scholar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  i,20ol.  a  year  is  not 
given  to  stimulate  promise  in  letters,  arts,  and  science, 
but  to  reward  and  recognize  achievement.  Whether  it 
is  worth  to  the  State  which  gives  it,  and  to  its  reci- 
pients, the  embarrassments  and  heart-burnings  which 
it  occasions  is  another  matter. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  CASERIO. 

THE  murder  of  a  very  worthy  man  and  the  trial  of 
his  assassin  on  a  capital  charge  are  not  in  them- 
selves laughable  incidents.  Yet  it  is  very  hard  for  an 
Englishman  to  read  the  reports  of  the  trial  of  Caserio 
with  becoming  gravity.  It  must  in  the  circumstances 
be  little  more  than  a  form.  One  does  not  see  what 
there  is  to  do  where  the  crime  was  openly  committed  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  the  criminal 
makes  a  boast  of  it,  which  need  detain  a  Court  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  two.  We  mean  nothing  in  the 
opinion  of  an  English  "  one."  But  then  our  ideas  and 
those  of  the  French  are  so  different.  It  is  only  by 
long  study  with  an  impartial  mind  that  an  Englishman 
gets  even  remotely  to  understand  what  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  there  is  in  the  witty  French  people — or 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  any  at  all.  As  for  their  idea 
of  a  trial  and  ours,  the  two  things  could  only  be  got  to 
agree  in  a  universe  in  which  two  straight  lines  could  be 
persuaded  to  enclose  a  space.  What  looks  to  us  like 
a  farce  may  appear  to  the  French  a  dignified  and 
pathetic  spectacle.  The  English  lawyer  flies,  horror- 
stricken,  from  a  French  Court ;  and  the  French  judge 
considers  the  English  procedure  detestable.  So  it  is 
useless  to  think  that  the  trial  of  Caserio  should  be 
conducted  otherwise  than  it  is.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
observe — in,  we  trust,  no  Pharisaical  spirit — that  it  is 
very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  had  taken 
place  here. 

The  procedures  differ  considerably,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  French  judge,  when  he  happens  to  be  a  person 
with  a  turn  for  "mots"  of  a  smart  or  sentimental 
character.  We  fail  entirely  to  see  what  bearing  the 
fact  that  Caserio's  pious  mother  brought  him  up  in 
the  best  way  she  could  had  on  the  case.  She  gave 
him  a  good  education,  instead  of  which  he  went  about 
the  country  killing  the  President  ;  but  as  nobody, 
least  of  all  Caserio,  denies  that  he  did  kill  him,  the 
observations  seem  superfluous.  "  You  were  sent  to 
"  school,  but  you  won  no  prizes,  though  that  is  of  no 
"  consequence,  for  you  are  fairly  intelligent,"  is  an- 
other judicial  observation  of  which  we  can  make  neither 
head  nor  tail.  And  what,  in  the  name  of  evidence, 
has  it  got  to  do  with  the  murder  of  President 
Carnot?  We  almost  sympathize  with  Caserio's 
tart  answer  to  such  apiece  of  silliness  as  this  : — "  Your 
"  parents  gave  you  a  religious  education,  and  in  a  pro- 
"  cession  at  Motta  Yisconti,  when  a  child,  you  figured 
"  as  John  the  Baptist  clad  in  a  sheep's  fleece."  Only 
his  probable  ignorance  of  the  works  of  a  famous 
author  can  account  for  M.  Breltllac's  omission 
to  add,  "  You  were  a  demd  savage  lamb."  The 
judge  had  not  reached  the  depths  of  twaddle  in 
this   wonderful  piece  of  bathos.     He  contrived  to 
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go  lower.  He  reminded  the  prisoner  that  Gaspari, 
"  who  had  absconded,"  asserted  that  he,  Caserio,  had 
"  wept  at  a  play  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was 
"  represented."  This  piece  of  third-hand  gossip  was 
dragged  in  to  lead  up  to  the  assertion  that  Caserio 
felt  a  "peculiar  sensation"  when  he  stabbed  M. 
Carnot.  The  no  doubt  absolutely  true  reply  of 
the  prisoner,  that  he  felt  no  sensation  at  all, 
served  as  skoeing-horn  to  M.  Breuillac's  trium- 
phant inquiry,  "  How  could  you  stand  his  look  ? " 
To  which  Caserio,  who  was  throughout  incompar- 
ably the  more  dignified  of  the  two,  very  properly 
made  no  answer.  Between  these  two  exhibitions 
of  imbecility  this  judge  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
posing  to  the  jury,  when  he  handed  them  the  dagger, 
with  what  dignity  of  gesture  we  can  imagine,  and  the 
following  noble  words  : — "  Take  care,  gentlemen  of  the 
"  jury,  not  to  injure  the  blade.  It  is  a  relic,  a  souvenir, 
"  which  we  desire  to  preserve.  You  will  see  it  bears 
"  on  one  side  the  name  'Becuenco,'  and  on  the  other 
"  '  Toledo.'  In  reality  it  was  made  at  Thiers."  The 
art  of  sinking  has  seldom  been  better  illustrated. 

The  exhibition  of  himself  made  by  M.  Breuillac  is 
worth  looking  at,  for  it  makes  us  realize  better  why 
it  is  that  the  administration  of  the  law  is  regarded  with 
such  particular  hatred  in  countries  which  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  such  a  procedure  as  the  French  procedure. 
How  can  there  be  any  belief  in  the  administration  of 
justice  by  men  who  play  to  the  gallery,  who  make  a 
point  of  exaggerating,  imputing  motives,  and  repeat- 
ing hearsay  for  the  express  purpose  of  aggravating 
the  case  against  the  prisoner  ? 


UBI  LEX  IBI  REMEBIUM. 

IT  is  a  venerable  maxim  of  English  law  that  there  is  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy.  A  prolonged  course  of  demo- 
cratic legislation  will  probably  remind  the  country  of  a  rule 
which  may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  a  corresponding 
maxim — that  where  there  is  a  law  there  is  a  way  round  it. 
Neither  of  the  two  maxims  is  quite  true — they  would  not 
be  worthy  to  be  considered  maxims  if  they  were — but  they 
both  contain  sufficient  truth  to  be  of  very  considerable 
practical  value.  The  more  modern  of  the  two  is  at  this 
moment  of  the  greater  interest,  owing  to  the  opportunities 
offered  to  the  learned  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  latest  legislative  triumph.  The  Finance 
Act  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  revolutionary  measure  ; 
it  affects  all  the  comparatively  wealthy  persons  in  the 
country  ;  it  is  exceedingly  technical ;  and,  above  all,  it  gives 
a  direct  challenge  to  all  who  practise  the  mystery  of  con- 
veyancing. Lincoln's  Inn  is  full  of  rumours  of  unwonted 
activity  in  chambers  over  which  the  Conveyancing  Act  has 
cast  a  twelve  years'  gloom,  and  of  secret  rites  practised  by 
magicians  whose  influence  has  of  recent  years  been  reported 
to  be  on  the  decline.  What  the  exact  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  may  be  is  a  secret  guarded  at  present  by 
the  genius  of  Professional  Confidence,  not  to  be  revealed  till 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  conceived  have  j  oined  the 
ranks  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ghosts  and  are  called  upon  to  face  the 
exorcism  of  Somerset  House.  Meanwhile  ordinary  mortals 
talk  lightly  of  how  the  Finance  Act  may  be  not  evaded,  but 
obeyed  with  a  minimum  of  pecuniary  loss,  how  a  man's 
Income-tax  may  be  reduced  without  loss  to  his  income,  and 
how  in  extreme  cases  some  shreds  of  his  property  may  be 
secured  not  only  from  the  claims  of  Somerset  House,  but 
even  in  extreme  cases  of  more  commonplace  creditors.  No 
doubt  the  greater  number  of  responsible  people  entertain 
the  wholesome  sentiment  that  the  payment  of  taxes  is  not 
to  be  evaded  ;  but  the  question  of  what  evasion  is  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  what  the  law  is.  The  more  exacting 
and  technical  the  law  becomes  the  more  will  popular 
morality  approve  of  a  corresponding  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  person  subject  to  its  claims.  A  bright  fire  and  a  clear 
conscience  we  all  desire  ;  it  is  open  to  either  side  to  call  in  a 
sportsmanslike  manner  for  the  full  rigour  of  the  game. 
,  This  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  certainly  done  in 
his  Finance  Act,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  the 
lawyers  will  not  be  slow  to  take  up  the  challenge. 


The  problem  to  be  worked  out  is  how  a  man  may  live 
rich  and  die  poor.  The  simplest  solution  is  that  he  should 
give  away  his  property  before  he  dies  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
tolerably  certain  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it  ultimately. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  man  is  on  good  terms  with  his 
descendants  (and  if  he  is  not  he  will  the  less  mind  their 
paying  heavy  duties  on  his  death),  a  time  may  arrive  in  his 
life  when  he  will  be  able  to  make  that  provision  for  them 
which  he  would  hitherto  have  made  at  his  death.  If  he 
gives  them  an  allowance,  a  transfer  of  capital  producing  an 
income  equal  to  that  allowance  will  make  no  change  in 
their  respective  pecuniary  relations,  and  the  amount  of 
estate  duty  to  be  paid  at  his  death  will  be  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. Indeed,  if  his  whole  property  is  of  a  certain  value, 
a  timely  donatio  inter  vivos  may  render  the  remains  of  his 
wealth  liable  to  a  reduced  grade  of  taxation.  Meanwhile, 
if  the  children's  shax^e  is  not  large,  a  considerable  saving 
may  be  effected  in  Income-tax.  A  gift  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  not  free  from  difficulties.  Practically  a  gift  of 
personalty,  unless  it  is  a  simple  gift  of  cash,  must  be  made 
by  a  written  document,  and  that  document  must  be  stamped. 
The  Stamp  duty  is  not  a  trifle  ;  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
probably  be  less  than  the  Estate  duty  would  be  if  the  same 
property  were  transferred  under  a  will.  If  the  property 
affected  is  land,  documents  will  be  all  the  more  necessary. 
Mere  possession  is  a  good  title  against  every  one  but  the 
donor  and  his  heir,  and  is  good  against  them  in  twelve 
years ;  but  a  possessory  title  is  objectionable  in  so  many 
ways  that  it  will  possibly  be  but  little  resorted  to.  Other 
points  have  to  be  attended  to  in  the  negotiation.  Since 
last  Wednesday,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  they 
have  affected  both  personalty  and  realty  equally,  which 
has  given  an  unusual  briskness  to  conveyancing  business 
during  the  present  term.  The  donee  must  take  imme- 
diate "and  bond  fide  possession  and  enjoyment"  of  his 
gift,  and  it  must  by  him  be  "  thenceforward  retained,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  donor,  or  of  any  benefit  to  him 
by  contract  or  otherwise."  This  will  prevent  the  donee 
returning  the  income  of  the  property  returned  to  the 
donor,  except  in  so  far  as  such  a  return  may  be  made  in 
consideration  of  something  given  again  by  the  donor ;  but 
in  the  case  of  people  living  together  or  sharing  any  pursuits 
in  common  this  may  be  a  very  considerable  exception 
indeed.  Any  arrangement  on  these  lines  will  have,  at  all 
events,  one  good  effect,  in  that  the  children  will  have  to 
remember  that  the  fruits  of  the  operation  will  be  thrown 
away  if  their  parent  does  not  live  for  at  least  twelve  months 
after  the  gift  is  made,  or  if  they  die  before  him,  especially  if 
they  die  intestate. 

An  attractive  method  of  obeying  the  law  economically  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  family  joint-stock 
Companies.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Company  should  not 
be  formed  to  manage  an  estate,  to  preserve  game,  and  to 
hunt  foxes,  as  well  as  to  work  a  coal-mine  or  develop  a 
watering-place.  If  a  family  becomes  a  joint-stock  Com- 
pany, the  lawful  authority  of  its  head  may  be  assured  by 
the  possession  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  debenture  stock ; 
this  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  Estate  duty  on  his  death, 
but  the  conversion  of  realty  to  personalty  may  in  some 
cases  be  a  considerable  advantage.  How  far  it  would  be 
possible  or  safe  to  forego  debentures,  to  divide  the  stock 
equally,  and  to  make  the  father  a  managing  director  with  a 
salary  equal  to  any  possible  profits,  is  a  question  which  we 
should  prefer  to  leave  for  counsel's  opinion ;  but  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Company  for  an  individual  certainly  seems  to 
avoid  some  liability  to  Death  duties  at  the  expense  once  for 
all  of  the  Company.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  effect  is 
unintentionally  produced  in  those  numerous  cases  where  a 
family  business  is  turned  into  a  limited  Company.  It  would 
be  thoroughly  characteristic  of  English  law  if  this  acci- 
dental effect  of  Company  making  were  to  become  its  principal 
cause.  In  most  cases  of  any  considerable  property  family 
settlements  are  stubborn  facts,  and  might  often  prevent 
arrangements  which  would  otherwise  prove  beneficial,  and 
their  existence  has  certainly  been  kept  well  in  view  in  the 
Act.  The  ingenuity,  however,  which  was  responsible  for 
their  creation  will  probably  often  be  found  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  their  adaptation  to  modern  circumstances.  Other 
more  or  less  fancy  ways  may  be  discovered  to  produce  the 
desired  end.  The  insurance  by  a  son  of  his  father's  life 
with  the  father  has  been  frequently  discussed,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  resorted  to,  though  it  seems  that  the  premium 
must  be  high  enough  to  make  the  ghost's  debt  bond  fide, 
for  full  consideration,  and  so  forth,  through  all  the  modern 
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slang  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  This,  however,  can  probably 
be  arranged  without  much  difficulty.  No  method  seems  to 
have  been  devised  for  the  hard  case  of  the  poor  man  in 
possession  of  valuable  portraits,  and  the  only  prudent  course 
open  to  him  seems  to  be  to  cast  a  doubt  on  their  authen- 
ticity, and  to  trust  to  the  leniency  of  the  valuer.  The  net 
at  present  appears  very  strong,  and  is  undoubtedly  very 
wide.  To  the  rich  man  of  moderate  means  and  large  ex- 
penses such  crumbs  of  comfort  as  we  have  suggested  seem 
to  be  all  that  he  can  look  for ;  but,  no  doubt,  time,  pro- 
fessional ingenuity,  and  the  litigation  of  fellow-sufferers  will 
produce  further  relief. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  success  of  the  recent  brewery  issues  affords  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  distrust  which  has  prevailed  so 
long  amongst  investors  is  rapidly  passing  away.  From  the 
Baring  crisis  until  quite  recently  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  induce  the  public  to  engage  in  any  new  enterprise,  be 
its  prospects  ever  so  bright.  Early  in  this  year,  however, 
there  were  signs  that  the  public  was  growing  tired  of 
leaving  its  savings  upon  deposit,  or  of  investing  in  first- 
class  securities  yielding  from  2\  to  3^  per  cent.  Of  late 
weeks  the  evidence  has  grown  more  decided  still  in  the 
success  of  these  brewery  issues.  As  yet,  of  course,  distrust 
is  not  at  an  end.  It  is  impossible  that  it  cotdd  be  while 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  is  so  very  serious,  while 
there  is  such  extreme  depression  in  Australasia,  and  while 
there  is  so  much  uneasiness  respecting  India.  But  the 
distrust  is  much  less  than  it  was,  and  is  growing  less  week 
by  week.  As  yet,  therefore,  the  public  is  confining  itself 
very  much  to  British  securities,  and  especially  to  home 
securities.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the  brewery  issues  of  late 
have  been  attractive.  The  brewers,  in  selling  their  busi- 
nesses to  limited  liability  Companies,  have  taken  as  pur- 
chase money  either  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the 
shares,  while  they  have  mortgaged  their  properties  to  the 
debenture-holders ;  and  they  have  shown  a  satisfactory 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  regard  to  these  mortgages. 
In  many  cases,  too,  the  interest  offered  has  been  gocd ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  so  many  of  the  British  breweries 
converted  into  limited  liability  Companies  formerly  have 
turned  out  well,  there  should  be  a  strong  predisposi- 
tion in  favour  of  investing  in  new  Companies  of  the  same 
kind.  We  do  not  wish  to  throw  doubts  upon  any  of 
the  issues  lately  brought  out,  still  less  do  we  desire  to  dis- 
courage the  investing  public  in  seeking  out  investments 
that  will  yield  them  a  better  return  for  their  money.  But 
we  would  remind  our  readers  that  in  this  world  there  is 
only  one  way  of  ensuring  safety,  and  that  is,  by  taking 
pains  to  ascertain  that  the  thing  about  to  be  done  is 
safe.  Although  most  British  breweries  converted  into 
limited  Companies  have  turned  out  exceedingly  well,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  have  not  ;  and  so  in  the 
present  or  in  the  future  there  may  likewise  be  failures. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  investor  to  himself  and  to 
bis  family  to  inquire  before  he  invests  in  any  particular 
stock.  The  first  thing  he  clearly  ought  to  do  is  to  assure 
himself  as  to  the  character  and  competence  of  those  who 
have  made  the  valuations  that  are  set  out  before  him.  If 
he  were  going  to  buy  a  house  or  a  landed  estate,  he  would 
certainly  not  take  the  estimate  of  value  of  the  vendor  as 
conclusive.  Therefore,  he  should  make  sure  that  the  valua- 
tion has  been  made,  not  only  by  persons  employed  by  the 
vendors,  but  also  by  competent  and  respectable  persons 
employed  by  the  Company.  Assuming  that  he  has  satisfied 
himself  upon  the  point,  his  next  inquiry  should  be  as  to 
the  growth  of  the  business  done  by  the  vendor  during  a 
series  of  years.  Has  it  been  increasing  or  decreasing  1  Is 
competition  pushing  him  hard  ?  or  is  he  more  than  holding 
his  own  %  It  may  be  said  that,  as  usually  the  vendors  take 
over  the  whole  or  a  majority  of  the  shares  as  purchase 
money,  they  must  be  ruined  before  the  debenture-holders 
can  be  brought  into  danger,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion suggested  is  not  really  very  material.  But,  although 
it  is  very  satisfactory  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence the  vendors  have  in  the  future  of  their  business 
that  they  should  take  either  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  shares,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  proof 
that  the  businesses  are  in  themselves  good.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  incumbrances  on  a  particular  brewery 


business  were  such  that  the  firm  of  brewers  found  it  difficult, 
to  meet  the  annual  interest,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  them  if  they  could  place  debentures  to 
redeem  all  the  existing  debts  at  a  rate  of  interest  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  existing  debts  bear.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  brewery  might  be  worth  the  amount  so  raised  upon 
debentures ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  there  might  be  little 
or  no  margin,  and  that  a  run  of  bad  times  might  bring  the 
debenture  interest  into  danger.  We  submit,  therefore,  that, 
when  a  brewery  issue  is  offered  to  the  imblic,  there  ought 
to  be  clear  information  as  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
for  a  series  of  years  past ;  and  the  business  should  be  shown, 
not  merely  in  the  receipts  year  by  year,  but  also  by  the 
number  of  barrels  brewed.  There  is  one  other  point  as 
to  which  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  make  in- 
quiries. Of  course  there  are  many  others  which  the  careful 
investor  will  attend  to ;  but  we  are  now  only  indicating 
to  the  general  public  the  line  of  investigation  that  ought 
to  be  pursued.  The  third  question,  then,  is  as  to  the 
"  tied  houses."  Our  readers  know  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
brewei'S  to  acquire  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  tied 
houses.  What  is  the  connexion  1  Suppose  two  firms  of 
brewers  have  a  large  number  of  tied  houses ;  that  firm  A 
has  bought  the  houses  outright,  mortgaging  them  at  a  stiff 
rate  of  interest  for  the  purchase  money ;  and  that  firm  B 
has  not  purchased,  but  has  lent  considerable  sums  upon 
mortgage  to  the  publicans  carrying  on  the  business  in  the 
tied  houses.  In  both  cases  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
publicans  are  bound  to  buy  from  the  breweries ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  connexion  of  firm  A  is  much  more  secure 
than  that  of  firm  B.  Firm  A  has  mortgaged  the  tied 
houses  at  higher  rates  of  interest.  It  comes  to  the  public 
and  raises  debenture  stocks  at  moderate  rates  of  interest. 
It  pays  off  the  existing  mortgages,  and  reduces  largely  the 
annual  charge  for  the  tied  houses.  The  tied  houses  re 
main  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  must  buy  from  it. 
But  firm  B,  for  some  reason  or  other,  gives  offence  to  a 
number  of  the  tied  houses,  and  the  publicans  in  these 
cases  go  to  some  competing  brewer,  and  say : — "  We 
have  borrowed  such  and  such  sums  from  firm  B,  and 
we  give  the  firm  our  whole  trade.  Lend  us  enough 
to  pay  off  the  mortgages,  and  to  leave  us  a  little  in  hand, 
and  you  can  have  our  whole  custom."  If  the  competing 
firm  agrees  to  the  proposal,  firm  B  may  lose  a  very  large 
part  of  its  tied  houses.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  firm  B,  for 
all  that,  may  be  in  a  much  safer  position.  It  may  be 
wealthier,  to  start  with ;  it  may  be  exceedingly  well  managed  ; 
and  it  may  be  able  to  replace  any  tied  houses  that  re- 
volted ;  whereas  firm  A  may  have  laid  out  far  too  much 
upon  the  tied  houses,  and  may,  therefore,  have  made  a  very 
improvident  bargain.  These  are  questions  the  prudent 
investor  will  examine  into.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  connexion  with 
the  tied  houses.  When  he  has  done  that  he  can  proceed 
further  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  bargain  with  those 
houses  was  provident  or  improvident. 

The  money  market  grows  easier  than  ever.  Day-to-day 
loans  have  been  made  freely  for  some  time  past  at  \  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  said  that  money  has  been  lent  for  some  days 
past  even  for  a  week  at  the  same  rate.  The  discount  rate  in 
the  open  market  is  but  little  over  \  per  cent.  On  Thursday 
both  the  joint-stock  banks  and  discount  houses  reduced 
their  deposit  rates  to  ^  per  cent.  So  low  a  rate  has  never 
previously  been  offered  by  the  banks.  Gold  is  leaving  New 
York  in  alarming  amounts.  Last  week  nearly  a  million 
sterling  was  shipped,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  week  as 
much  more  will  be  exported.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
year  up  to  the  end  of  last  week  about  14  millions  sterling 
were  shipped  altogether  from  the  United  States,  and 
everything  points  to  a  continuance  of  the  drain.  It  would 
not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  there  were  to  be  another 
currency  scare.  At  all  events,  investors  will  do  well  to 
keep  the  contingency  in  mind. 

The  Indian  Rnpee  Conversion  has  been  quite  successful. 
The  1842-3  loan  for  about  27^  crores  has  been  converted, 
with  the  exception  of  about  377  crores,  and  of  this  61  lakhs 
have  been  deposited  under  the  Absentee  Clause,  which 
enables  the  application  for  conversion  to  be  confirmed  or 
otherwise  before  18th  August.  The  Treasury  are  under- 
stood to  hold  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder.  It  is 
believed  that  only  about  a  crore  will  have  to  be  repaid  in 
cash.  The  voluntary  applications  for  conversion  of  the 
other  loans  have  been  unexpectedly  large.    Nearly  10  crores 
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have  been  converted  outright,  and  approximately  3^  crores 
have  been  deposited  under  the  Absentee  clause.  In  our 
opinion,  the  holders  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  waited  to  see  what  jiolicy  the  Government  would  pursue. 
Meanwhile  trade  is  very  inactive  in  India ;  but  the  India 
Council  is  disposing  of  its  drafts  satisfactorily. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  holiday  season,  and  all  who 
can  get  away  are  leaving  the  City.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  stock  markets  would  be  likely  to 
continue  stagnant  for  some  time  to  come.  This  week  the 
tendency  that  way  has  been  increased  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  be  closed  to-day.  On  Mon- 
day it  will  also  be  closed  for  the  Bank  Holiday.  But,  apart 
from  the  mere  local  influences,  the  condition  of  matters  in 
the  United  States  warns  investors  and  speculators  alike  to 
be  very  careful  what  they  do.  The  deadlock  in  Congress 
continues  ;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  Tariff  Bill  can 
be  passed ;  gold  is  being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency ;  and  Congress  refuses 
to  do  anything.  Trade  is  more  depressed  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  memory  of  living  men  ;  employment 
is  unusually  scarce  ;  wages  are  falling  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  short,  the  United  States  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  severest  crises  in  its  history,  and  nobody 
can  foresee  what  may  happen.  We  must,  then,  repeat 
the  advice  we  have  so  often  given  to  investors,  to  be 
very  cautious  for  some  time  longer.  A  wise  policy  may 
unexpectedly  be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
crisis  may  end  sooner  than  people  now  look  for.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  another  scare,  and  pos- 
sibly a  very  severe  crisis.  In  Australasia  matters  do  not 
improve.  The  finances  of  the  several  colonies  are  in  a 
bad  way  ;  the  reconstructed  banks  are  in  difficulties.  That 
also  is  a  reason  why  investors  should  be  very  careful. 
Upon  the  Continent  business  is  as  inactive  as  here  at  home ; 
so  that,  although  money  is  abnormally  cheap  in  London,  the 
exchanges  would  now  allow  of  gold  being  brought  from 
Paris  to  London.  In  spite  of  all  the  adverse  influences, 
however,  the  home  trade  of  this  country  is  fairly  good.  The 
railway  traffics  are  satisfactory ;  and  though  merchants 
conqilain  that  profits  are  very  small,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  volume  of  business  is  exceedingly  large. 
The  prospects  of  the  harvest,  too,  are  good  all  over  Europe, 
and  distrust  is  gradually  passing  away,  as  we  point  out 
above. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  last  at  ioi^f,  a  rise  of  -\ 
since  the  preceding  Thursday ;  the  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  closed  at  ioo\,  being  a  rise  since  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  India  Sterling  closed  at  99  J,  being  a  rise  of 
3,  while  Rupee-paper  closed  at  55^,  which  is  a  fall  of  § 
since  Thursday  of  last  week.  Amongst  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities,  Canadian  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  104I,  being  a  rise  during  the  week  of  \,  and 
South  Australian  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  also 
advanced  \,  closing  at  96^.  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  advances  have  been  general  during  the  week. 
Amongst  the  "  heavy  "  lines,  Great  Western  rose  2,  closing 
at  167^,  while  London  and  North  -Western  rose  if,  closing 
on  Thursday  night  at  173^  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
rose  1  to  109^,  South- Western  a  further  point  to  191^,  and 
Midland  \  to  159 The  Scotch  stocks  have  been  firm, 
Caledonian  Ordinary  advancing  £  to  129,  while  North 
British  Preferred  improved  to  a  similar  extent,  closing 
on  Thursday  night  at  7  7  In  the  American  market 
the  upward  movement  has  also  been  general.  Com- 
paring Thursday  night  last  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day, Illinois  Central  shares  advanced  ~,  closing  at  93, 
while  Lake  Shores  were  also  ^  better  and  closed  at  132  J  ; 
New  York  Central  shares  improved  ^,  closing  at  99],  while 
Louisville  and  Nashville  rose  1^  to  48.  Coming  now  to 
the  speculative  counters  in  this  section,  against  which 
we  have  so  often  warned  our  readers,  Atchison  Common 
stock  advanced  |  during  the  week,  closing  on  Thursday 
night  at  4^  ;  Denvers  advanced  ^  to  9^ ;  and  Readings 
|-  to  8|.  The  Foreign  market  has  been  strong,  chiefly 
on  account  of  purchases  from  Paris  ;  Egyptian  Unified 
has  advanced  |  to  103^  ;  German  Three  per  Cents  \ 
to  9 1 5.  Greek  1884's,  the  Monopoly  Loan,  and  the 
Rentes  have  each  advanced  1  to  32. V,  34^,  and  27^  re- 
spectively. Italian  Five  per  Cents  are  1^  up  on  balance, 
closing  on  Thursday  night  at  79  ;  Spanish  are  |  better, 
closing  at  64^;   and  Turkish  Defence  \  better  at  103^. 


Argentine  1886's  and  the  Funding  Loan  have  each  improved 
\,  closing  at  61  and  63^  respectively.  In  the  miscellaneous 
market  Allsopps'  Ordinary  stock  dropped  14^  points  during 
the  week,  closirjg  on  Thursday  at 


FIELD  ARTILLERY  AT  MANOEUVRES. 

TO  render  manoeuvres  as  much  like  war  as  possible  is  the 
ambition  of  every  general  who  has  organized  them. 
And  almost  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is  to  ensure 
swift  and  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  staff'. 
"  The  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  "  must  replace  the  leaden 
ones  of  reality.  But  to  few  is  given  such  a  combination  of 
quickness  of  perception  and  independence  of  character  that 
they  will  take  the  initiative  on  their  own  responsibility.  A 
rash  or  wrong  decision  may  spoil  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
day,  and  there  is  only  here  and  there  an  officer  of  com- 
paratively subordinate  position  who  has  courage  to  let  his 
thoughts  take  definite  shape  even  when,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  he  has  a  strong  opinion  of  his  own.  In 
the  case  of  cavalry  and  infantry  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  situation  and  the  small  intervals  which  sepa- 
rate opposing  bodies  force  a  man  to  judge  decisively  and 
rapidly  ;  he  is  compelled  to  put  his  foot  down  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  he  is  in  greater  danger  of  exposing  his  in- 
capacity (if  he  be  incapable)  by  delay  than  by  action.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  an  enterprise  may  depend  on 
the  decree  of  an  officer,  perhaps  not  of  commanding  ability 
or  position,  if  rightly  regarded,  add  to  the  unreality  of 
manoeuvres.  The  umpire's  decision  should  be  regarded  as 
the  fortune  of  war.  It  may  be  unassailable  theoretically, 
and  then  everybody  is  satisfied.  More  often  one  side  or 
other  will  cavil  at  it,  but  then  it  will  more  nearly  approach 
the  judgment  of  the  god  of  war  who  watches  over  and  dis- 
poses of  actual  battles.  But  seldom  do  events  shape  them- 
selves on  the  bloody  field  as  they  should  do  according  to  the 
text-books.  Often  has  success  rewarded  an  action  theoreti- 
cally rash  and  foolhardy,  and  frequently  has  the  soundest 
scheme  been  upset  by  some  circumstance  apparently  trivial 
and  left  out  of  calculation.  A  brigade,  battalion,  or  regiment 
checked  in  its  imagined  full  career  of  triumph  by  the 
adverse  and  perhaps  ill-considered  decision  of  an  umpire 
must  bow  itself  before  ill- fortune,  just  as  many  a  one 
has  seen  the  cup  dashed  from  its  lips  on  the  actual  field  of 
battle  through  the  cowardice  or  error  of  one  of  its  men  at  a 
critical  moment.  While,  however,  in  the  case  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  we  may  attain  a  certain  degree  of  realism 
even  without  perfect  machinery,  our  difficulty  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  artillery  is  far  greater.  Wide  intervals 
separate  the  lines  of  contending  cannon.  One  side  may 
have  better  utilized  the  lie  of  the  ground  to  protect  its 
limbers  and  wagons,  while  the  other,  though  its  materiel 
may  be  more  exposed,  may  yet  derive  such  increased  effect 
from  the  positions  of  its  guns  as  will  more  than  counteract 
the  shelter  of  its  foes.  The  appearance  of  batteries  coming 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  adds  greatly  to  their  effect,  and 
skilful  officers  will  be  careful  to  let  no  sign  betray  their 
advent  until  all  the  preparations  which  may  ensure  an  early 
development  of  effective  fire  are  complete.  Guns  less  judi- 
ciously led  may  have  given  their  opponents  such  ample 
warning  that  their  range  may  have  been  found  ere  they 
themselves  get  off  a  round  ;  and  they  may  be  wiped  out  by 
a  sudden  storm  of  carefully  calculated  fire  before  they  have 
perhaps  realized  that  they  are  seriously  assailed.  Thus 
many  factors  go  to  make  up  a  successful  cannonade,  and 
they  must  all  be  weighed  by  an  umpire  who  desires  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly.  Moreover,  the  result  of  the  artillery 
combat,  which  is  expected  to  begin  our  future  battles,  has 
far-reaching  effects,  far  beyond  the  interests  of  the  arm 
engaged. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that,  until  the  artillery 
of  the  defence  has  been  subdued,  the  assault  of  the  infantry 
of  the  attack  must  be  but  a  blow  in  the  air.  The  most 
trustworthy  opinions  amongst  scientific  soldiers  declare 
that,  to  launch  brigades  and  battalions  in  attack  until 
the  guns  supporting  them  have  established  an  ascendency, 
is  mere  folly  and  a  tempting  of  providence.  Were  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  an  accepted  truth  needed,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  reckless  and  impatient  advance 
of  the  German  Guard  at  St.  Privat.  It  is  especially 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  umpires  acting  with  artillery 
should  have  the  closest  technical  knowledge  of  the  arm,  and 
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also  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  influence  which  the 
result  of  the  combat  they  are  supervising  may  have  on  the 
general  course  of  the  engagement.  Yet  no  error  is  more 
commonly  seen  at  manoeuvres  than  that  by  which  the  in- 
fantry advance  without  any  regard  to  what  has  been  the 
outcome  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  batteries  which  fight 
with  them.  Before  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  guns  has  been 
heard  for  a  few  minutes  the  advancing  lines  of  riflemen 
usually  begin  to  appear,  and  the  faidt,  we  may  take  com- 
fort in  remembering,  is  not  confined  to  ourselves.  Precisely 
the  same  mistakes  are  made  even  in  Germany,  where  war 
is  studied,  perhaps,  more  scientifically  than  anywhere  else. 
But  it  is  fair  to  note  that  the  experiences  of  1870  have 
given  the  Kaiser's  legions  some  excuse  for  going  wrong. 
Although,  as  in  the  much-quoted  example  which  we  have 
referred  to,  their  infantry  suffered  sometimes  owing  to  their 
rashness,  in  many  cases  their  impatience  was  rewarded  by 
success.  And  the  eagerness  to  get  to  close  quarters,  always 
pardonable,  or  even  admirable,  in  soldiers,  snatches  quickly 
at  any  justification.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  twenty-four  years 
ago  there  was  usually  nothing  at  all  approaching  an  artillery 
duel.  The  French  guns  were  so  much  inferior  as  regards 
ballistic  qualities,  and  their  handling  was  so  indifferent,  that 
it  was  in  general  not  so  much  a  matter  of  grappling  with 
them  as  of  knocking  them  flat  down  at  once.  The  van- 
quished batteries  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  armed  only 
with  muzzle-loading  four-pounders  deficient  both  in  power 
and  in  range.  But  they  were  even  more  hopelessly 
handicapped  in  the  matter  of  fuzes,  perhaps  the  most 
important  adjuncts  in  the  gunner's  armoury.  A  time 
fuze  which  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  only  be  made 
to  act  at  two  ranges,  and  these  so  widely  separate  as 
1,500  and  2,900  metres,  is,  indeed,  a  hopeless  ally,  and 
this  was  what  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  French 
limber-boxes.  No  wonder  that  the  Germans  found  shells 
bursting  either  far  in  front  of  them  or  long  distances  in 
rear,  and  that  it  was  only  exceptionally  bad  luck  which 
brought  a  crash  of  flying  splinters  about  their  ears. 
No  wonder,  too,  that  the  Frenchmen  declared  it  im- 
possible to  find  the  range  when  they  had  no  percussion 
fuzes  to  aid  their  observations,  such  as  all  gunners  use  in 
the  present  day.  More  than  once  did  they  endeavour,  with 
all  possible  gallantry,  to  tackle  their  opponents  ;  but,  with 
such  instruments,  the  best  workmen  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. At  Woerth  a  struggle  was  obstinately  sustained 
as  long  as  possible,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  German  official 
account,  "  their  fire  remained  ineffective  because  the 
majority  of  the  shells  which  fell  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Prussian  artillery  did  not  burst,"  until  "  the  whole 
French  artillery  was  soon  reduced  to  silence,  except  on  their 
left,  where  one  battery  still  maintained  itself  in  a  very 
favourable  position." 

From  French  sources  we  know  both  how  lamentably 
small  were  the  results  of  their  own  fire  and  how  great, 
both  physically  and  morally,  were  those  of  the  guns  that 
they  had  to  contend  with.  Even  weak  bodies  of  Ger- 
man infantry  were  able  to  push  their  way  onward 
because  they  were  strongly  supported  by  their  artillery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  towards  counter-attacks 
made  by  the  defenders  died  away  mainly  because  the 
closed  bodies  which  endeavoured  to  feed  the  firing  line  were 
driven  back  by  the  heavy  rain  of  shells  which  was  uninter- 
ruptedly poured  upon  them.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
statistics  of  the  losses  caused  by  the  German  artillery, 
because,  in  the  confusion  and  demoralization  of  retreat, 
the  vanquished  were  able  to  preserve  no  methodical  re- 
cords. Hence  it  is  that  a  false  impression  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  artillery  fire  has  spread  abroad.  The 
German  records  show  but  a  small  percentage  of  men  dis- 
abled by  shells,  and,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  batteries  that  they  advanced 
against,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Nevertheless, 
the  value  of  a  powerful  artillery  on  the  battlefield  is 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  admitted  axioms  of 
modern  tactics,  and  is  unmistakably  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  guns  to  lines  that  the  organizations 
of  to-day  display.  It  is  in  a  combination  of  fire  both  from 
guns  and  rifles  that  generals  look  for  success — an  elementary 
truth  it  may  seem  to  many,  but  one  which  none  the  less  can 
hardly  be  rubbed  in  too  frequently.  The  improvements  in 
the  armament  of  the  foot  soldier  have  in  fact  accentuated 
the  necessity  for  counteracting  its  deadliness  by  the  liberal 
employment  of  the  shrapnel.    A  leader  who  ventures  to 


develop  his  attack  before  he  has  accounted  for  the  batteries 
in  his  front  is  indeed  in  the  position  of  the  gambler  who 
"goes  Nap"  with  headlong  impatience,  or  the  cricketer 
who  in  the  flush  of  excitement  tries  to  hit  over  the  heads 
of  the  long  fields.  In  war  as  in  play  such  audacity  is  occa- 
sionally ci'owned  by  undeserved  success;  often er,  however, 
do  the  outraged  gods  lay  the  Titan  low.  Yet  at  mimic 
warfare  we  often  see  wisdom  daily  outraged,  and  with 
impunity,  because  the  gallery  like  to  see  things  progress 
quickly,  and  there  is  no  lead  flying  about.  But  it  would 
not  materially  draw  out  the  day's  proceedings  if  a  little 
more  regard  to  realism  were  shown.  So  annihilating  will 
the  fire  of  field  artillery  in  future  warfare  be,  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  result  of  the  preliminary  artillery 
duel  will  be  no  longer  doubtful  after  about  half  an  hour's 
firing.  Such  a  period  will  not  unduly  protract  a  day's 
operations,  and  so  slight  a  sacrifice  might  well  be  made 
to  science.  After  half  an  hour's  cannonade  umpires  might 
announce  their  judgment  on  all  sides.  The  next  moves 
should  depend  on  the  decision,  and  should  be  made  in  close 
accordance  with  the  tactical  situation.  Rounds  are  deli- 
vered so  slowly  at  manoeuvres,  owing  to  economic  considera- 
tions, by  artillery,  that  the  fact  of  the  batteries  slackening 
their  fire  on  account  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained 
would  have  to  be  notified  by  some  special  means.  But  to 
devise  some  signal  which  could  be  seen  by  all  would  be  no 
very  great  difficulty.  The  real  obstacle  to  carrying  out 
any  such  scheme  as  we  have  indicated  would  lie  in  getting 
sound,  decisive,  and  rapid  decisions  from  umpires.  Men  of 
sharp  eyesight,  of  matured  judgment  in  tactics,  of  in- 
dependent character,  and  good  horsemen,  who  will  get  about 
quickly,  will  be  needed.  After  all,  there  are  a  good  many 
such  in  our  service,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  their 
abilities  to  work.  When  we  have  done  so  we  shall  pro- 
bably succeed  in  making  our  field-days  and  manoeuvres 
more  instructive  than  they  sometimes  are. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1894. 

WHILE  the  quantity  of  the  sculpture  is  much  smaller 
than  usual  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  quality  is  pro- 
portionally higher.  There  is  no  crowding,  and  the  works 
can  be  seen  to  advantage.  Several  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens,  now  shown  in  marble  or  bronze,  have  been  ex- 
hibited before  in  plaster.  Most  of  the  well-known  sculptors 
of  the  day  are  represented,  and  three  new  men  are  pro- 
minent for  the  first  time,  Mr.  David  McGill,  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Allen,  and  Mr.  John  H.  M.  Furse. 

Of  the  ideal  statues,  the  most  important  is  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft's  "Mower"  (1744),  a  noble  work  familiar  to  us  in 
design  and  by  reproduction,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
executed  in  bronze.  The  "Morpheus"  (1754)  of  Mr. 
Goscombe  John  is  another  delightful  statue,  strongly  and 
adequately  modelled ;  the  drawing  of  the  crushed  pectoral 
muscles  is  excellent.  By  the  same  artist  is  a  "  St.  John 
the  Baptist  "  (1840),  no  less  thoroughly  carried  out.  The 
work  of  Mr.  John  is  second  to  none  in  its  truth  of 
anatomical  construction.  Mr.  Lucchesi's  "  A  Vanishing 
Dream  "  (1842)  is  a  careful,  rather  substantial  study  of  a 
thin  female  figure.  The  "  Circe  "  (1846)  of  Mr.  Mackennal 
is  clever,  but  coarse  and  unattractive.  Very  sound  and 
conscientious  reproduction  of  nature  marks  Mr.  Allen's 
heroic  "  Perseus  "  (1848).  "  The  Spinning  Girl  "  (1748)  of 
Mr.  Paul  Montford  is  pretty  in  the  action  of  the  head  and 
figure. 

Three  large  groups  demand  attention  ;  though  not  one  of 
these  is,  to  our  mind,  quite  so  successful  as  the  works  in 
the  round  we  have  just  enumerated.  Mr.  Fehr's  "  Perseus 
rescuing  Andromeda  "  (1747)  errs  in  the  heaviness  of  the 
male  type,  suggesting  weight  where  the  composition 
demands  elasticity  and  lightness.  The  "  Circe"  (1855)  of 
Mr.  Drury  is  pretty,  but  a  little  meagre  and  trivial  ; 
something  is  wrong  with  the  shape  of  the  skull.  Mr. 
Adrian  Jones  has  never  before  exhibited  a  work  so 
good  as  his  "Rape  of  the  Sabines  "  (1739);  the  man  sits 
excellently,  but  on  a  horse  with  very  weak  hind  legs. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  one  another  four  small 
groups  in  which  students  have  competed  in  treating  the 
same  subject,  "  Irene  and  her  Attendants  taking  down  the 
Body  of  St.  Sebastian."  A  brief  inspection  suffices  to  show 
that  the  victory  remains  with  Mr.  McGill  (1745),  whose 
work  is  not  merely  more  sculpturesque  in  line  than  the 
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rest,  but  better  conveys  the  hanging  weight  of  tiie  Saint's 
body.  It  is,  moreover,  very  cleverly  modelled.  Another 
competitor,  Mr.  Henry  Poole  (1749),  achieves  a  certain  pre- 
Raphaelite  picturesqueness. 

Statuettes  are  not  so  numerous  as  usual  this  year.  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  "Undine"  (1823)  is  graceful,  particularly  in 
profile,  but  shows  no  advance  on  this  clever  sculptor's  recent 
work.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins  does  not 
carry  out  his  modelling  more  completely ;  his  "  Boy  with 
Peg-top  "  (1790)  is  a  very  pleasing  study  in  the  nude,  but 
so  imperfectly  finished  that  in  some  places — for  instance,  on 
the  sides  of  the  head— it  is  no  more  than  a  careless  sketch. 
The  place  of  honour  in  the  Lecture  Room  is  occupied  by  a 
dignified  equestrian  statuette,  in  bronze,  of  Edward  I. 
(1844),  by  Mr.  Thornycroft ;  the  pose  of  the  horse  is  original 
and  stately.  It  is  impossible  to  commend  Mr.  Wade's 
"  Torchbearers "  (1794,  1803);  ugly,  undressed  street- 
urchins,  without  any  skill  in  rendering  to  console  us  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  type. 

A  model,  almost  one- fourth  of  the  ultimate  size,  repre- 
sents, at  the  entrance  of  the  Lecture  Room,  the  Tomb 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  is  preparing  for  the  Memorial 
Chapel,  Windsor  (1849).  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility  of  invention.  The  recumbent  figure  of 
the  Luke  of  Claience,  guarded  by  a  kneeling  angel  with 
widely  curved  wings,  lies  on  the  top  of  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus, round  which,  at  no  great  distance,  runs  an  elaborate 
grille  of  hammered  metal.  This  grille  is  designed  with  an 
exquisite  frieze  of  dancing  winged  figures,  clasping  hands, 
and  is  gilt,  silvered  and  enamelled.  In  the  small  model 
the  grille  somewhat  obscures  the  monument  itself;  but  in 
the  finished  tomb,  no  doubt,  more  light  will  penetrate  the 
metal-work.  This  is  a  production  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit,  and  one  of  which  the  English  school  of  sculpture  may 
well  be  proud.  The  somewhat  mannered  style  of  Mr. 
Armstead — learned,  exceedingly  individual,  and  a  little 
perverse — is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us,  and  his  monumental 
elfigy  of  "  Lord  Winmarleigh "  (1841)  scarcely  needs  to 
be  signed.  The  only  iconic  statue  in  the  round  of  any 
importance  is  Mr.  Ford's  "Mr.  Gladstone "  (1750),  by  no 
means  one  of  his  successes. 

We  are  glad  to  hasten  to  the  busts,  where  Mr.  Ford  excels 
all  competitors  this  year.  He  has  exhibited  nothing  more 
lovely  than  his  "  Study  of  a  French  Head  "  (1804),  modelled 
with  extreme  delicacy,  and  more  beautifully  carved  than  any 
other  specimen  of  marble  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft, too,  whose  busts  are  not  always  to  our  liking,  has 
done  well  in  his  bronze  of  "  Mr.  Chance"  (1813),  which  is 
sansitively  faithful  to  nature.  An  excellent  bust,  in  cire 
perdue  bronze,  is  Mr.  McGill's  "  Mr.  Enrico  Cantone " 
(1810).  No  flesh  in  the  exhibition  is  more  finely  rendered 
than  by  Mr.  Goscombe  John  in  his  head  (1770),  but  the  eyes 
are  spoded  by  the  violent  incision.  Very  simply  treated  and 
with  a  vivid  touch  is  the  bust  of  a  boy  ( 1 7  7  6 )  by  Mr.  Pomeroy . 
Mr.  Brock  exhibits  a  picturesque  "  Mrs.  Myer  Salaman " 

(1814)  .  These  six  are  the  best  busts  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year,  and  each  is  above  the  average  of  excellence.  Miss 
Esther  Moore's  "  My  Father  "  (1798)  is  a  clever  half-length. 
Mr.  Bates's  "Lorothy"  (1793)  is  affected,  and  the  hair  like 
shavings.  The  "Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A."  (1818)  of  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford  is  a  good  portrait ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Ford 
love  to  make  hair  so  uniformly  spongy  1  Fairly  good  busts 
are  those  of  Mr.  Allen  (1785),  Mr.  Drury  (181 1),  and  Mr. 
Pegram  (1826).  Two  exceedingly  bad  heads  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  should  not  have  been  admitted  to  the 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Frampton,  our  principal  practitioner  in  low  relief,  has 
celebrated  his  election  to  the  Associateship  by  exhibiting  a  very 
large,  long  panel  called  "  My  Thoughts  are  my  Children  " 

(1815)  ;  this  is  exceedingly  skilful  and  delicate.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bayes  is  always  clever,  but  his  "  The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  " 
(1772)  shows  that  he  has  not  realized  the  line  which  divides 
the  pictorial  from  the  sculpturesque.  Mr.  Pegram's  "  Last 
Song  "  (1781),  with  its  careful  male  and  female  types,  is  a 
little  clumsy,  and  the  heads  are  too  small.  Mr.  Montford 
shows  a  juster  sense  of  the  necessity  of  composing  long  re- 
cumbent figures  into  one  slab-like  plane,  in  his  panel  for 
Battersea  Town  Hall  (1801).  Excellent  medallions  form 
quite  a  prominent  feature  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 
We  find  two  admirable  large  examples,  of  a  boy  (1760)  and 
of  a  lady  (1791),  by  Mr.  Thornycroft;  and  heads  of  the 
more  usual  size  by  Miss  Margaret  Giles  (1762),  Mr. 
Frampton  (1788),  and  Mr.  Pegram  (1833). 

In  animal  sculpture  we  miss  Mr.  Stark  this  year.  But 
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great  interest  attaches  to  the  highly  finished  study  of  *? 
wounded  lion,  called  "A  Dying  King"  (1843),  by  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere.  The  anatomical  knowledge  shown  in  this 
small  work  is  very  great.  This  statuette  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  clever,  but  far  too  careless  and  exaggerated,  work 
of  Mr.  John  Furse,  who  has  much  to  learn.  In  his  "  Lioness 
and  Cubs"  in  the  round  (1845)  everything  structural  is 
neglected,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  same  subject  (1763)  the 
fine  clean  drawing  of  the  limbs  is  all  blurred  out  to  produce 
a  picturesque  impression.  This  is  a  pity ;  for  Mr.  Furse> 
has  evidently  qualities  of  promise. 


OPERA. 

A REPRESENTATION  of  the  Meislersingers  came  to- 
put  a  fitting  seal,  last  Monday,  to  Sir  Augustus 
Harris's  operatic  campaign ;  and  the  fact  of  Wagner's 
Gothic  monument  being  mounted  for  one  night  alone  is- 
characteristic  of  the  good  work  done  this  season  at  Covent 
Garden.  But  let  us  deal  briefly  with  the  closing  perform- 
ance first.  In  this  the  interest  of  the  presentation  began, 
centred,  and  terminated  with  the  Walther  von  Stoltzing  of 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke.  That  there  is  never  anything  a  la 
bonne  franquette  in  the  impersonations — creations  would  be 
the  more  appropriate  term — of  the  eminent  tenor,  and  that 
all  he  does  is  completely  thought  out,  is  too  patent  a  fact  to 
be  insisted  upon  here  ;  it  is  interesting,  still,  to  follow  him 
in  the  process  of  his  conception,  and  to  trace  the  keynote  of 
that  conception  in  whatsoever  part  as  it  comes  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  had  opportunities  of  analysing  his 
Romeo,  his  Lohengrin,  his  Werther,  &c. ;  in  Walther  von 
Stoltzing  it  is  clear  that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  takes  his  cue 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  themes  which  Wagner  asso- 
ciates with  this  character — for  instance,  the  Rittermotiv, 
the  theme  of  Liebessehnsucht,  of  Liebeserkliirung,  of 
Liebesleidenschaft,  &c. — and  hence  his  Junker  Walther  is 
all  chivalry  and  love,  and  yet  a  new  impersonation, 
different  from  the  other  lovers  he  has  shown  us.  For  every 
indication  of  the  composer  is  carried  out  with  almost  devout 
respect,  and  every  effect  dreamed  of  is  realized.  Next  in 
point  of  merit  to  the  Werther  we  should  place  M.  Plancon, 
an  admirable  Pogner,  and  Mme.  Eames,  the  first  youthful 
Eva  we  have  seen  at  Covent  Garden.  Signor  Ancona's 
Hans  Sachs  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Gerolamo  Meneghino 
in  the  make-up,  and  is — well,  a  fine  performance  vocally. 
The  (j  flat  of  the  cow-horn  had  not  quite  the  Nurnberg 
sixteenth- century  timbre  on  Monday  last,  and  the  harp 
{versus  the  lute  in  the  score)  played  Mr.  Bispham's 
excellent  Beckmesser  more  than  one  trick  during  the 
Stdndchen ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  orchestra  under  Signor 
Mancinelli  did  excellent  work,  especially  so  in  the  mimicked 
scene  of  Beckmesser,  where  a  most  delicate  handling 
of  sonorities  is  needed,  so  that  the  ear  should  not  be 
offended  by  the  extraordinary  series  of  never  before  at- 
tempted, and  happily  never  again  repeated,  contrapuntal 
combinations.  It  wants  "  ein  in  Accordverbindungen 
geiibtes  Ohr  "  to  endure  here  all  the  dissonances  and  all  the 
"grelle  Disharmonie "  of  the  page  which  describes  the 
escapade  of  the  night  before,  or  else  a  conductor  who  knows 
which  of  the  dissonances  are  to  be  subdued  in  intensity ; 
and  Signor  Mancinelli  knows  this  to  perfection.  The  choruses 
were  good,  especially  in  the  last  act,  whilst  the  first  finale 
and  the  lovely  quintet  were  rendered  admirably. 

Turning  now  to  a  review  of  this  season's  operatic  work, 
we  must  in  the  first  instance  compliment  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  on  the  remarkable  energy,  and  the  no  less  remark- 
able artistic  intuition,  displayed.  One  can  scarce  estimate 
the  amount  of  courage  and  readiness  that  was  wanted  to 
carry  through  an  enterprise  which,  translated  into  figures,, 
means  ninety-two  performances  given  in  eleven  weeks  and 
twenty-seven  operas  mounted,  of  which  seven  were  first 
productions.  In  foreshadowing  what  was  to  come,  some 
three  months  ago,  we  said  that,  if  only  one  half  of  Sir 
Augustus  Harris's  intentions  were  realized,  he  would  have 
deserved  well  of  the  public.  It  remains  now  to  add  that  he 
has  deserved  more  than  well. 

We  find,  further,  that  our  earlier  conjectures  as  to  pro- 
bable successes  have  proved,  with  one  exception,  right ; 
also,  that  our  doubts  as  to  the  eventual  production  of  Sapho 
and  Berlioz's  Faust  were  well  founded,  neither  of  the  works 
having  been  given.  And  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  Sir 
Augustus  Harris's  speech  that  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  will  next 
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j  ar  sing  Tristan,  in  German,  the  very  thing  we  advocated 
but  a  week  ago. 

Of  the  seven  novelties  mounted,  by  far  the  greatest  im- 
pression was  produced  by  M.  Bruneau's  L'Attaque  du 
Moulin,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  premiere  that  our 
prognostic  was  wrong ;  we  had  surmised  that  Mile.  Delna 
would  prove  the  attraction  of  the  performance,  instead  of 
which  the  distinction  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Pere  Merlier 
of  M.  Bouvet.  La  Navarraise  did  prove  M.  Massenet's 
Cavalleria  Riisticana,  and  though  its  musical  significance 
pales  before  the  great  worth  of  M.  Bruneau's  work,  still 
the  fascination  of  the  one  act  score  cannot  be  denied.  It 
must  be  also  said  that  quite  half  of  the  success  of  the 
Navarraise,  was  due  to  the  Anita  of  Mme.  Calve,  to  the 
Araquil  of  M.  Alvarez,  and  to  the  unique  staging  and 
mounting  of  the  work.  Falstaff  and  Manon  Lescaut  should 
have  another  chance  at  Covent  Garden  ;  it  is  not  with 
third-rate  artists  that  works  of  this  calibre  can  be  properly 
introduced  or  appreciated.  The  fault  is  not  Sir  Augustus 
Harris's,  who  had  to  arrange  for  the  score  and  the  inter- 
preters at  the  same  time  ;  but  we  hope  that  Messrs.  Riccordi 
will  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  leave  an  English  manager 
alone  next  time  in  selecting  such  artists  as  are  likely  to 
please  an  English  audience,  Werther  might  be  given  also 
another  trial  with  another  Charlotte ;  Signa,  we  are  afraid, 
suffers  from  a  jcttatura,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Cowen  better  luck 
with  his  next  operatic  venture. 

The  mounting  and  staging  this  year  at  Covent  Garden 
went  far  to  distance  previous  achievements,  and  it  is  only 
right  to  mention  here  how  ably  Sir  Augustus  Harris  was 
supported  in  the  arduous  task  by  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  and 
M.  Castelmary.  Signor  Corsi,  the  chorus-master,  was  apt 
at  times  to  imagine  himself  at  the  Fiera  delle  Cinque 
Giornate,  and  his  fuori  di  scena,  a  noi,  and  various  other 
exhortations,  were  too  audible  in  front ;  but  his  chorus  did 
good  work.  Herr  Saar  proved  true  to  his  great  reputation 
as  assistant-conductor,  and  the  most  responsible  maestro  al 
•cembalo,  Mr.  Roland,  did  very  well  at  the  organ ;  while 
.Signor  Pla  remained  a  ph(jenix  amongst  prompters. 


A  CORPUS  INSCRIPTIONUM  ARABICARUM. 

TT1HE  latest  volume  of  the  invaluable  series  of  memoires 
J-  published  by  the  French  Archaeological  Mission  of  Cairo 
contains  the  first  part  of  M.  Max  van  Berchem's  materials 
towards  a  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabicarum,"  together 
with  an  eloquent  and  well-argued  plea  for  the  systematic 
■collection  and  registration  of  the  remains  of  Arabic  epigraphy. 
It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  already  in  progress  a  "  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,"  but  this  is  occupied  at  present, 
and  rightly,  with  the  most  ancient  texts,  and  it  will  be  many 
years,  perhaps,  before  it  reaches  the  period  of  historical 
Arabic.  Meanwhile,  Arab  monuments  are  notoriously  un- 
stable, and  inscriptions  are  yearly  buried  in  the  collapse  of 
the  buildings  on  which  they  were  chiselled  ;  or,  worse  still, 
the  inscriptions  are  themselves  formed  of  perishable  plaster 
or  wood,  and  are  daily  crumbling  to  ruin.  It  is  clear  that, 
if  the  inscriptions  are  to  be  preserved,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  That  they  are  worth  collecting  and  publishing  with  all 
•due  care  and  amplitude  of  historical  commentary  seems 
■almost  too  obvious  to  need  proof.  Arabic  inscriptions 
do  not  mean  merely  those  of  Arabia,  but  the  whole 
epigraphic  record  of  the  vast  empire  once  subdued  by  the 
Muslims  ;  just  as  Arabic  literature  is  not  the  work  of  Arabs 
merely,  or  even  largely,  but  of  the  Persians,  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  Berbers,  Moors,  and  other  peoples  who  embraced 
Islam,  and  adopted  the  universal  language  of  mediaeval 
civilization  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Arabic  inscriptions  are  found  not  merely  in  the  Yemen, 
but  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia ;  and  even  China  has  furnished  examples.  In  scope, 
range,  variety,  and  duration,  no  branch  of  epigraphy,  not 
even  the  R-oman,  can  be  compared  with  it. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  information  derived  from  Arabic 
inscriptions,  here  again  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Their  importance  lies  less  in  palaeography — though  there 
are  problems  in  the  relations  of  Semitic  scripts  which  only 
inscriptions  may  resolve — or  in  philology  than  in  history. 
It  is  true  that  no  mediaeval  literature  is  richer  in  historical 
|  sources  than  the  Arabic ;  but  the  authorities  are  not 
seldom  conflicting,  and  an  inscription  or  a  coin  has  often 


been  found  decisive  on  a  disputed  fact.  The  value  of  in- 
scriptions (and  coins)  as  unimpeachable  historical  docu- 
ments is  beyond  discussion.  No  doubt,  the  results  of 
Arabic  epigraphy,  like  the  material  of  Arabic  chroniclers, 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  lacking  in  information  on  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  people,  and  in  those 
details  which  in  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  cast  a 
penetrating  light  upon  the  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions, the  manners,  rites,  ideas,  nay,  the  whole  social 
condition  of  ancient  civilizations.  Arabic  inscriptions  greatly 
abound  in  religious  sentences  and  prayers,  verses  from 
the  Koran  and  the  like,  which  add  next  to  nothing  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  people  who  erected  the  monu- 
ments, but  merely  confirm  and  emphasize  the  impressions 
conveyed  by  all  Mohammedan  literature  of  the  absolute 
subjection  of  individual  initiative  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  dominant  idea  of  the  divine  autocracy,  and 
the  dependence  of  all  Muslim  society  upon  the  will  of  God 
and  the  powers  by  God  appointed.  But,  beside  all  this, 
there  is  much  in  the  inscriptions  which  bears  directly  upon 
history  ;  names  occur,  not  merely  of  sovereigns  and  caliphs, 
but  of  ministers  and  governors,  even  of  merely  private 
founders.  As  M.  van  Berchem  says,  Arabic  epigraphy 
"  furnishes  a  mass  of  proper  names  and  precise  dates,  finger- 
posts which  corroborate  or  supplement  the  chroniclers. 
Foreign  names,  common  even  before  the  crusades,  are 
found  here  without  the  mutilation  which  they  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  copyers  of  manuscripts.  Frequently  the  in- 
scriptions explain  an  obscure  problem ;  very  often  they 
suggest  a  crux  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  by  unper- 
ceived.  They  form  an  inexhaustible  source  for  the  study 
of  the  official  titles  borne  by  sovereigns,  great  statesmen, 
functionaries  of  all  ranks  ;  and  this  study  is  no  mere  idle 
catalogue,  but  a  living  commentaiy  on  the  religious  institu- 
tions, the  social  and  political  conditions,  of  the  Islamic  empire. 
The  inscriptions  furnish  legal  history  with  a  quantity  of 
authentic  deeds  of  pious  foundations ;  they  supply  the 
historian  of  Muslim  administration  with  an  important  series 
of  royal  edicts  relating  to  imposts,  taxes,  &c. ;  they  aid 
topography  with  a  multitude  of  names  included  in  docu- 
ments engraved  on  the  walls  of  mosques,  colleges,  convents, 
and  tombs."  And  to  the  archaeologist  they  are  invaluable 
in  fixing  the  date  of  monuments  and  helping  to  determine 
the  development  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

Very  little  has  so  far  been  done  to  gather  up  these  price- 
less documents  of  a  civilization  which  has  already  passed 
away.  The  central  lands  of  Islam — Egypt,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia— may  naturally  be  expected  to  furnish  the  richest 
materials ;  but  at  present  they  have  been  but  very  partially 
explored  with  this  intent.  Cairo  has,  indeed,  been 
examined  more  carefully  than  most  Muslim  cities,  and,  so 
far,  about  two  hundred  inscriptions  have  been  published 
from  Cairo  alone.  Palestine  has  furnished  some  eighty 
inscriptions.  Very  few  have  as  yet  been  collected  in 
Central  Syria,  but  Aleppo,  thanks  to  M.  Sachau  and 
others,  has  contributed  a  valuable  series  of  128  texts, 
and  supplied  a  singular  body  of  administrative  enactments. 
Of  Mesopotamia,  the  home  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs  and  of 
the  great  dynasties  of  Atabegs,  we  have  hitherto  but  few 
documents,  and  a  rich  epigraphic  harvest  may  be  expected 
from  this  historic  field.  Altogether  some  five  hundred 
inscriptions  sum  up  the  results  of  archaeological  research  up 
to  the  date  when  M.  van  Berchem  began  his  labours. 
Small  as  the  number  is,  the  importance  of  the  historical 
evidence  thus  collected  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  further 
exertions,  and  may  well  lead  archaeologists  and  historians  to 
advance  in  every  way  in  their  power  M .  van  Berchem's  proposal 
for  a  genuine  "  corpus  of  Arabic  inscriptions."  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Academie,  always  to  the  front 
when  scientific  research  is  in  need  of  support,  will  lend  its 
powerful  aid  to  the  execution  of  a  project  which  must  com- 
mand the  enthusiastic  sympathy  not  merely  of  Orientalists, 
but  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving 
and  co-ordinating  historical  documents. 

M.  van  Berchem's  own  contributions  to  the  subject  he 
has  so  much  at  heart  are  of  the  greatest  value.  He  has 
ransacked  Cairo,  not  only  for  inscriptions  visible  to  the 
passer-by  on  the  walls  of  mosques  and  other  buildings,  but 
for  those  buried  treasures  which  his  study  of  the  historian 
Makrizy  led  him  to  seek  beneath  the  envelope  of  modern 
houses  ;  and  his  explorations  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of  more  than  three  hundred  fresh  inscriptions. 
These  he  has  now  published,  and  enriched  writh  admirable 
historical  and  epigraphic  notes,  in  the  Materiaux,  which  he 
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puts  forward  as  a  contribution  to  the  definitive  "  Corpus." 
Only  those  who  have  climbed  ladders  and  pressed  damp 
paper  into  the  interstices  of  inscriptions  high  up  on 
the  wall  of  a  mosque  or  gate,  or  have  painfully  de- 
ciphered through  field-glasses  the  entanglements  of  a 
Naskhy  frieze  running  round  a  lofty  cornice,  till  the  eyes 
are  dazzled  and  aching  with  the  complications  of  an  ex- 
asperating decorative  script,  can  appreciate  the  labour 
involved  in  this  work.  It  is,  however,  only  a  first  instal- 
ment. M.  van  Berchem  has  already  begun  his  exploration 
of  Syria,  and  has  brought  back  near  300  inscriptions  from 
Ramla,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  Baalbekk,  with  a  large 
collection  of  photographs  and  squeezes,  all  of  which  we 
may  hope  before  long  to  see  produced  in  the  same  com- 
plete and  luxurious  form  as  this  first  fasciculus,  and 
illustrated  with  the  like  profusion  of  photographic  plates. 
And,  when  he  has  done  all  this,  he  promises  us  a  "  Manual 
of  Arab  archaeology."  It  is  delightful  to  find  such  an  en- 
thusiast, admirably  equipped  for  his  task,  devoting  himself 
to  a  study  which  has  long  stood  in  need  of  a  competent  and 
zealous  professor.  We  wish  England,  and  not  Switzerland, 
had  taken  the  lead,  as  she  has  in  some  other  branches 
of  Mohammedan  antiquities ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  us 
to  support  and  encourage  what  we  had  not  the  wit  to 
initiate. 


REVIEWS. 


LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 

London  and  the  Kingdom  :  a  History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archives  at 
Guildhall.  Bv  Reginald  R.  Sbarpe,  D.C.L.,  Records  Clerk  in  the 
Offics  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London,  &c.  3  vols.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  Longmans,  Gre^n,  &  Co.  1894. 

r  I  HIE  history  of  London  is  so  many-sided  that  an  historian  who 
attempts  it  must  be  content  either  to  specialize  or  to  leave 
deplorable  gaps.  Dr.  Sbarpe  has  chosen  to  con6ne  himself  here 
to  a  side  of  the  City's  history  that  is  well  worth  treating  by  itself. 
Following  out  a  happy  suggestion  in  Mr.  Loftie's  volume  on 
London,  in  the  "  Historic  Towns  "  series,  he  has  undertaken — 
and  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  his  work  before  us — to  note 
"  the  recorded  instances  in  which  the  City  of  London  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,"  and  this,  to  use  Mr.  Loftie's 
words,  is  to  "  survey  the  history  of  England  as  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Guildhall."  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
archives  of  the  City  justifies  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  in  their  choice  of  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  perform 
this  task,  and  he  has  drawn  from  the  manuscript  Letter-books  of 
the  Corporation,  and  from  many  other  sources,  much  that  throws 
valuable  light  on  the  part  taken  by  London  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  Yet  we  have  in  some  respects  found  his  book 
disappointing.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  does  not  claim 
to  have  written  a  critical  history  "  so  much  as  a  chronique  pour 
servir,"  and,  indeed,  he  has  for  tbe  most  part  simply  stated  facts 
in  their  chronological  order.  His  work  is,  therefore,  rather 
scrappy,  and  his  anxiety  not  to  leave  any  point  untouched  in  the 
relations  between  the  City  and  the  Kingdom  has  forced  him  to 
leave  many  without  having  extracted  from  them  all  the  instruc- 
tion and  interest  that  he  might  have  made  them  afford  to  his 
readers.  As  an  example  of  the  least  successful  parts  of  this 
volume,  we  may  cite  his  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  curious  question  whether  Cade  was  the 
leader  originally  chosen  by  the  rebels,  or  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
captain  who  had  disappeared,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  rebels' 
doings  in  London,  interesting  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  told  in  a  meagre 
and  spiritless  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  taken  for  what  he 
means  it  to  be,  his  volume  has  much  to  commend  it ;  many 
things  that  it  contains  have  been  brought  out  for  the  first  time 
from  the  records  of  the  City,  and  many  points  that  are  more  or 
less  familiar  receive  illustration  and  new  interest  as  we  look  at 
them  under  his  guidance  "from  the  windows  of  the  Guildhall." 

Dr.  Sharpe  is,  we  think,  less  at  home  when  he  is  dealing  with 
very  early  times  than  when  he  gets  to  those  illustrated  by  the 
City  muniments.  To  say,  for  example,  that  in  the  sixth  and 
following  centuries  Loudon  "  was  deemed  the  political  capital 
of  that  kingdom  which  for  the  time  being  happened  to  be  pro- 
minent "  is  surely  erroneous.  He  does  not,  we  are  sure,  believe 
that  it  was  the  political  capital  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  of  Edwin, 
Oswald,  or  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  or  of  Ine  of  Wessex ;  nor,  in 
spite  of  the  St.  Albans  tradition  that  Olfa  of  Mercia  had  a  palace 
there,  can  the  City  be  held  to  have  been  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  Again,  to  go  on  to  later  times,  it  is  certain  that  Alfred 
did  not  regard  it  as  his  capital ;  he  dwelt  in  the  West-country, 


with  Winchester  as  his  capital,  while  he  committed  London  to 
the  charge  of  his  son-in-law,  Ethelred  of  Mercia.  Dr.  Sharpe 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  the  scheme  of  his  book,  and  only  records 
those  public  events  that  directly  affected  the  citizens  of  London,  or 
were  affected  by  their  proceedings.  His  scheme  precludes  him 
from  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  City.  Some  mention  of  it,  however,  he  does 
make ;  for  the  changes  in  it  were  often  closely  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  This  part  of  his  work  does 
not  always  satisfy  us.  For  example,  when  refusing  to  accept  the 
theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Round,  that,  as  regards  thejirma  and  the 
shrievalty  London  and  Middlesex  formed  one  corpus  comitatus, 
and  that  the  Jinnarii  (in  this  case  the  sheriffs)  were  sheriffs  of 
Middlesex  inclusive  of  London,  he  says  that  Mr.  Round's  state- 
ments, which  are  expressed  with  characteristic  dogmatism,  "  are 
more  capable  of  refutation  than  he  is  willing  to  allow."  Now 
with  regard  to  the  question  itself  we  confess  to  having  an  open 
mind.  Mr.  Round's  theory  is  ingenious  and  well  supported,  and 
it  explains  some  difficulties  hitherto  unsolved ;  but  it  is  contrary 
to  all  previous  learning  on  the  subject,  and  we  therefore  wait  to 
hear  what  the  defenders  of  the  old  doctrine  have  to  say  against 
it.  Such  a  remark,  however,  as  that  we  have  quoted  is  of  no  use 
at  all ;  and  is,  indeed,  somewhat  unfair  to  Mr.  Round  and  tanta- 
lizing to  Dr.  Sharpe's  readers.  On  the  same  page  we  are  invited 
to  believe  that  the  City  received  a  shire  organization  in  very 
early  times,  and  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
port-reeve,  if  not  by  the  fact  that  Alfred  set  an  alderman  over 
it.  Now,  though  we  hold  that  the  port-reeve's  office  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  sheriff,  we  should  like  to  know  whether 
Dr.  Sharpe  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  every  town  that  had  a 
port-reeve — take  Langport,  for  instance — had,  therefore,  a  shire 
organization  ;  while  we  do  not  see  what  the  fact  that  Alfred 
put  London,  which  during  a  large  part  of  its  previous  history  had 
been  a  dependency  of  Mercia,  under  the  charge  of  Ethelred,  the 
ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  can  have  to  do  with  the  shire  organi- 
zation of  the  city.  Again,  though  Dr.  Sharpe  holds  that  the 
port-reeve  discharged  "  the  duties  of  the  shrievalty,"  he  main- 
tains elsewhere  that  there  was  a  "  change  of  name  from  port- 
reeve to  mayor  " ;  though,  according  to  his  previous  theory,  we 
should  have  expected  him  to  say  that  the  port-reeves  simply 
became  the  Norman  sheriffs.  Conscious  apparently  of  his  incon- 
sistency, he  seems  to  make  both  the  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  out  of 
the  port-reeve.  Really  he  must  make  a  choice,  and  we  would 
invite  him  to  consider  whether  the  mayor  did  not  hold  an  entirely 
new  office,  while  the  sheriffs  continued  the  fiscal  dutits  formerly 
discharged  by  the  port-reeves. 

Leaving  the  points  on  which  we  differ  from  Dr.  Sharpe,  we  may 
point  out  how  well  he  has  generally  succeeded  in  setting  forth 
the  connexion  between  the  City  and  the  kingdom.  For  instance, 
he  shows  how,  whilst  the  Commons  of  England  were  winning 
their  way  to  constitutional  freedom  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
the  Commons  of  the  City  were  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle,  the 
lesser  crafts,  under  Thomas  FitzThomas,  striving  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  municipal  government  which  was  monopolized  by 
the  more  wealthy  guilds ;  how  Edward  I.  ruled  London  not 
less  strongly  than  the  rest  of  his  kingdom,  setting  his  own 
wardens  over  it  in  the  place  of  mayors  elected  by  the  citizens, 
and  how  he  allowed  the  restoration  of  the  mayoralty  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  he  granted  the  Conjirmatio  Cart  arum,  the 
Londoners  having  made  common  cause  with  the  barons,  and  both 
alike  having  taken  full  advantage  of  the  King's  necessities. 
Again,  he  points  out  how  Edward  II.,  who  had  sorely  tried  the 
patience  of  the  citizens,  hastened  to  court  their  favour  at  a 
critical  moment ;  though  he  offended  them  again,  and  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  his  folly.  In  his  chapter  on  this  reign  Dr.  Sbarpe 
has,  we  are  sure  through  inadvertence,  reckoned  the  Despensers 
amongst  the  "  foreign  favourites  "  of  the  King.  The  troubles  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  were  closely  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  the  City ;  for  the  Court  was  in  alliance  with  Nicholas 
Brembre,  the  defender  of  the  fishmongers'  privileges,  while  the 
Lancastrian  party  was  represented  by  the  famous  John  of 
Northampton,  who  was  imprisoned  in  1384.  Northampton's 
career  is  full  of  interest,  and  Dr.  Sharpe  has  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  it  by  telling  us  from  one  of  the  Letter-hooks  of  the 
Corporation  that  he  was  reinstated  in  the  freedom  of  the  City 
seven  years  after  his  release,  which  took  place  in  1387,  the 
year  in  which  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  "  the  false  London  knight,-' 
was  appealed  of  treason  in  common  with  other  of  the  King's 
evil  counsellors.  When  Richard  entered  on  his  short  period 
of  despotism,  after  his  second  marriage,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  impose  Richard  Whitington  as  mayor  on  the  citizens, 
and  he  followed  this  up  by  making  them  sign  blank  char- 
ters or  bonds,  which  he  afterwards  filled  up  by  entering  on 
them  such  amounts  as  he  chose.    His  policy  bore  its  natural 
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fruit.    When  the  mayor  heard  of  Henry's  landing,  he  called  the 
\    citizens  together  and  said,  "Let  us  apparel  ourselves,  and  go 
'    and  receive  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  since  we  agreed  to  send  for 
\    him."    So  he  rode  to  meet  the  Duke  with  five  hundred  men  at 
i    his  back,  and  brought  him  into  the  city.    To  pass  to  later  times, 
Dr.  Sharpe  notes  how  nobly  the  citizens  contributed  to  the  ad- 
'   Tancement  of  education  during  the  renascence  of  learning  in 
England  by  the  foundation  of  grammar-schools,  both  in  London 
and  throughout  the  country.    They  paid  less  willingly  the  large 
sums  that  Henry  VIII.  demanded  from  them  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign.    Wolsey  dealt  as  peremptorily  with  them  as  he 
did  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  ;  their  patience  was  exhausted  in 

•  1522,  and  they  refused  a  loan.  Their  refusal  must  certainly  be 
connected  with  the  fact  that  a  Parliament  was  summoned  the 

.   next  year,  after  nearly  eight  years  had  passed  since  the  last  had 
;   been  dissolved,  and  with  the  exorbitant  demand  that  the  Cardinal 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.    The  destruction  of  the 
religious  houses  wrought  changes  in  the  City,  which  are  described 
here  at  fair  length.    One  effect  of  the  Suppression,  not  stated 
!  here  in  so  many  words,  may  be  gathered  from  what  Dr.  Sharpe 
;  tells  us ;  it  can  scarcely  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  made 
,  London  a  city  of  ruins.    The  Londoners  had,  as  we  read  here, 
■  lived  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  religious  orders,  and  in  the 

•  City  and  its  suburbs  monasteries,  friaries,  and  monastic  churches 
stood  thick  together.    For  years  after  the  Suppression  partly  de- 

j  molished  and  decaying  buildings  must  have  met  the  eye  everywhere. 
The  mayor  for  the  time  being  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  save  the 

j  beautiful  steeple  of  the  Austin  Friars'  church,  and  the  Corpora- 

j  tion  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Thomas  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  Grey  Friars' 

,  house,  now  Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 

I  but  the  bulk  of  the  spoil  in  London  as  in  the  country  generally 
went  to  the  courtiers.    In  the  next  reign  we  find  the  City  in 

,  alliance  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council  against  the  Protector 
Somerset,  who  had  incurred  their  hatred  by  injuring  their  trade 
and  by  the  scandalous  debasement  of  the  coinage.  Their  co- 
operation was  eagerly  sought  by  the  Protector's  enemies,  and  the 
Common  Council  willingly  armed  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  to 
march  to  Windsor  to  deliver  and  defend  the  King,  and,  though 

I  their  troops  did  not  go  to  Windsor,  this  display  of  the  temper  of 
the  citizens  decided  many  who  had  previously  wavered  openly  to 
join  the  party  of  the  lords.  Among  the  last  points  of  national 
importance  in  the  City's  history  that  are  recorded  in  this  volume 
is  the  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 
The  force  that  they  sent  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury  was  lightly 
esteemed  by  Leicester;  for  the  Londoners  demanded  to  be  led 
by  their  own  captains,  who  had  no  military  experience.    On  the 

1  other  hand,  the  sixteen  ships  and  four  pinnaces  that  the  City  sent 
to  join  the  fleet  did  good  service,  and  a  Londoner  named  Richard 
Tomson,  who  served  on  beard  one  of  them,  the  Margaret  and 
John,  sent  home  a  graphic  account  of  the  taking  of  the  flagship  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  of  galeasses  as  she  stuck  fast  on  the  bar 
'of  Calais  harbour.  Much  to  their  disgust  the  Londoners  were 
forced  by  the  Governor  of  Calais  to  abandon  their  prize,  "  the 
rerye  glory  and  staye  of  the  Spanish  armye,  a  thing  of  very  great 
j  value  and  strength."  The  City  also  sent  ships  to  the  fleet  that 
(performed  the  famous  exploit  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz  acd  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Queen  for  its  prompt  answer  to  her 
(.lemands.  We  have  only  picked  out  here  and  there  in  Dr. 
Sharpe's  volume  a  few  examples  of  its  contents.  If  it  is,  as  we 
kink,  less  attractive  than  it  might  have  been  made,  historical 
i  tudents  at  least  will  find  it  valuab'e,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
^ith  pleasure  to  the  completion  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  work,  and  to 
earning  more  from  him  of  the  relations  between  the  history  of 
-iOndon  and  the  history  of  England. 
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1894. 

1  Cumberer  of  the  Ground.    By  Constance  Smith.    London  :  Methuen  & 
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1  piIE  Traveller  from  Altruria  is  a  clever  economical  and  social 
[L  novelette,  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Howells's  finished  and 
I  olished  cabinet-work.  We  cannot  say  it  is  dull ;  but  even  the 
1  umour  which  enlivens  it  is  dry,  and  it  demands  serious  and 
icughtful  reading  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  selfish- 
ess  and  inconsistencies  of  advanced  civilization  in  general  and 
f  American  "  institutions  "  in  especial.  The  Altruistic  visitor 
I  'om  another  world  in  perpetual  amaze  is  always  reducing  abstract  ' 


virtues  and  principles  to  the  concrete,  and  doing  things  which 
it  is  difficult  to  condemn  in  themselves,  but  which,  being  antago- 
nistic to  all  the  recognized  proprieties,  scandalize  a  super-refined 
society.  He  is  continually  looking  out  for  philanthropical  oppor- 
tunities. He  lends  a  hand  in  unloading  the  luggage,  because 
the  baggage-man  happens  to  have  a  sprained  wrist ;  he  passes  an 
industrious  night  in  blacking  all  the  hotel  boots,  thereby  earning 
the  gratitude  of  the  porter,  who  is  pleased  to  take  a  side  seat  and 
superintend,  congratulating  the  intelligent  novice  on  his  pro- 
ficiency. He  chivalrously  places  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  table-maidens,  relieving  them  of  the  waiting  when  they  seem 
to  be  over-weighted.  In  short,  with  the  best  and  noblest  inten- 
tions, he  does  his  utmost  to  demoralize  his  inferiors  with  no  little 
success.  Yet  the  pleasant  innovator  has  such  winning  ways  that 
he  is  generally  tolerated,  and  even  admired,  by  his  critics.  As 
for  his  inveterate  habit  of  asking  questions,  the  most  obtrusively 
inquisitive  of  Yankees  is  not  in  it  with  him,  and  yet  he  never 
slakes  his  inextinguishable  curiosity.  Nevertheless  these  cease- 
less cross-examinations  of  his  subject  the  Americans  and  their 
ways  to  a  scathing  scrutiny  ;  and  the  Altrurian  is  always 
rubbing  off  the  veneer  which  superficially  covers  a  system 
of  shams  and  pretences.  The  fact  is  that  his  standpoint  is 
entirely  personal  and  original  ;  for,  notably,  he  holds  that 
the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman  is  to  consider  every  one 
else  before  taking  thought  for  himself.  Consequently,  as  a 
corollary,  money-getting  is  culpable,  and  commerce  an  anachro- 
nism, being  the  evidences  of  a  barbarous  struggle  for  existence, 
in  which  the  weak  and  unfriended  must  go  to  the  wall. 
With  much  courtesy  and  an  admirable  assumption  of  innocence, 
the  Altrurian,  in  practice  and  otherwise,  uses  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  in  his  vindication  of  the  universal  rights  of  humanity. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  admission  of  an  American  millionaire 
that  there  is  no  country  where  the  separation  of  classes  is  more 
absolute  than  among  the  free  and  enlightened  citizens  of  the 
Great  Republic.  Finally,  the  Altrurian  delivers  a  rather  dreary 
lecture  on  speculative  economy,  explaining  the  social  ethics  of 
the  Altrurian  Utopia,  which  is  situated  somewhere  half-way  to 
Heaven  in  the  nebulous  distance,  whither  none  of  the  audience 
are  likely  to  follow  him. 

Had  Mr.  Fogerty 's  story  been  compressed  into  a  single  volum-i, 
it  would  have  made  a  picturesque  and  effective  novelette  of  wild 
West  Irish  life.  He  gives  graphic  sketches  of  the  wild  cliff 
scenery  on  the  storm-beaten  coast  of  Clare,  and  of  the  mountainous 
islands  which  shelter  some  of  the  bays  and  the  straits  from  the 
rollers  or  the  raging  surf  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  manners  of  a  folk  almost  as  savage  as  their  stern  surround- 
ings, and,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  sympathies  seem  to  be  rather 
on  the  side  of  the  lawbreakers  who  solve  the  agrarian  questions 
in  a  summary  fashion  of  their  own,  and  back  their  opinion  with 
bullets  and  bludgeons.  In  the  first  volume  the  pace  is  bad,  nor  does 
Mr.  Fogerty,  like  Moore's  Irish  postilion,  reserve  a  gallop  for  the 
avenue,  and  come  with  a  rush  at  the  finish.  But  the  second 
volume  is  really  exciting  and  sensational,  when  we  get  to  the 
core  of  the  tragedy  of  the  hunted  life.  The  story  turns  on  the 
close  resemblance  of  a  pair  of  Milesian  twins,  who  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  together  or  apart ;  and  one  of  them  has  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  gallows,  though  he  brings  respectable  evidenoe 
to  establish  an  alibi.  He  is  saved  by  an  incident  which  taxe* 
our  credulity,  for  his  brother,  who  is  the  rj?al  criminal,  not  only 
appears  in  court,  but  subsequently,  and  after  his  frank  confession, 
slips  through  the  hands  of  the  satellites  of  justice.  Still  meje 
improbable,  if  possible,  is  the  central  episode,  which  is  the  pivot 
of  the  plot,  when  the  man  of  the  hunted  life  seeks  and  finds  a 
temporary  refuge  in  an  island  only  divided  by  a  narrow  creek 
from  his  own  county,  which  swarms  with  his  enemies  and 
hostile  spies.  Nevertheless,  the  improbabilities  are  cleverly 
disguised,  so  we  read  without  feeling  hypercritical.  There 
is  nothing  very  original  in  the  material.  It  is  the  old  Irish 
tale  of  trouble  between  landlord  and  tenant,  of  a  harsh  evic- 
tion and  consequent  death,  which  leads  to  a  criminal  vendetta 
and  a  sanguinary  revenge.  The  story  ends  in  blood,  as  it 
began,  with  a  second  murder,  and  Nemesis  overtakes  the  mis- 
guided patriots  who  had  constituted  themselves  judges,  jury, 
and  executioners  in  their  own  cause.  The  chapters,  which 
often  are  discursive  or  prolix,  are  interspersed  with  stirring 
or  thrilling  scenes,  and  we  have  an  effective  study  of  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  man  whose  nerves  have  been  shattered  by  perpetual 
apprehension,  who  hears  the  whispers  of  assassins  in  each  murmur 
of  the  breeze,  and  suspects  a  deadly  ambush  in  every  thicket. 

Novels  that  hold  the  mirror  up  to  actual  life  must  often  have 
a  melancholy  or  tragical  ending,  and  perhaps  we  have  no  right 
to  protest  if  it  pleases  the  author  to  depress  us.  Yet  we  could 
wish  that  the  Hidden  Chain  had  a  more  happy  denouement, 
because  we  are  really  interested  in  the  bewitching  heroine.  She 
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has  her  faults  ;  "  And  who  has  not  ?  "  as  Mr.  Guppy  observes,  in 
Bleak  House,  of  his  mother's  weakness  for  spirits.  Eva  Moore 
has  her  faults,  and  many  of  them ;  but  they  chiefly  arise  from 
youthful  inexperience  and  an  eminently  defective  training.  In- 
deed, it  is  her  instinctive  appreciation  of  noble  qualities  which 
betrayed  her  into  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a  saturnine 
clergyman  who  turns  tyrant.  They  do  a  sensible  thing  when 
they  agree  to  an  amicable  separation.  The  clergyman  goes  off 
to  travel  in  Africa;  and,  hearing  nothing  of  him  for  several 
years,  Eva  jumps  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  he  has  succumbed 
to  the  detestable  climate.  Yet  her  conscience  is  not  altogether 
clear,  and  it  is  with  awkward  reservations  and  many  searchings  of 
heart  that  she  bestows  her  hand  on  a  handsome  young  peer 
who  has  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  her.  Of  course  the 
missing  clergyman  turns  up  on  the  morrow  of  the  second 
marriage  to  remind  her  unpleasantly  of  the  riveting  of  the  old 
chain.  He  has  reconsidered  his  decision  as  to  an  eternal  separa- 
tion. The  reservations  she  had  imposed  on  her  second  husband 
in  their  informal  contract  of  marriage  give  rise  to  many  effective 
scenes  and  burden  the  bigamists  with  a  crushing  load  of 
troubles.  A  lady-killing  banker  who  has  succumbed  to  Eva's 
innocent  spells  takes  villanous  advantage  of  her  confidence  in 
the  way  of  business.  And  it  is  rather  an  anticlimax  when, 
having  wrought  irreparable  mischief  and  declined  the  handsome 
offer  of  a  duel  to  the  death,  he  is  let  off,  so  far  as  this  life  goes, 
with  a  horse-whipping. 

A  Cumberer  of  the  Ground  is  altogether  above  the  average.  A 
long  and  somewhat  intricate  story,  it  demands  and  deserves  care- 
ful reading.  There  is  a  skilful  and  even  subtle  analysis  of  two 
3trong  and  self-contained  characters,  contrasted  with  a  weak 
one  by  whom  the  others  came  to  shipwreck.  Conscientious- 
ness and  self-abnegation  are,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess,  but 
thence  arises  a  series  of  singularly  effective  situations.  We  are 
reminded  that  life  is  a  mysterious  lottery,  and  that  by  the 
missing  some  turn  of  the  tide  which  should  lead  to  happi- 
ness you  may  be  swept  away  on  the  drift  of  an  irresistible 
current  which  the  most  determined  struggles  are  powerless  to 
stem.  Dorothy  Temple  and  Mr.  Lyon  were  made  to  under- 
stand each  oth  er,  and  their  marriage  should  have  been  one 
of  those  which  are  arranged  in  Heaven.  A  cynical  misogy- 
nist hesitates  over  asking  the  young  lady's  hand  till  she 
has  rashly  plighted  her  troth  to  another.  The  pledge  she 
gave  may  be  rash,  but  she  persists  in  fulfilling  it,  in  spite 
of  terrible  temptations  to  reconsider  her  resolution.  There  is 
a  scene  when  she  and  her  veritable  lover  forget  themselves 
in  a  sinking  steamer  which  closely  resembles  the  memorably 
dramatic  situation  in  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  Jests.  Dorothy 
contracts  her  pretty  eyebrows,  sets  her  ivory  teeth,  sticks  to 
an  ideal  conception  of  her  duty,  and  deliberately  throws  her- 
self away  on  a  man  she  mistrusts  or  despises.  Fate  brings 
her  again  and  again  face  to  face  with  the  old  admirer,  and  the 
wife  has  a  sore  struggle  with  worse  temptations  than  any  that 
beset  the  maiden.  She  triumphs ;  but  with  all  her  virtue  she 
might  very  possibly  have  succumbed  had  not  Lyon  been  the  soul 
of  honour  and  self-restraint.  We  know  not  why  that  brilliant, 
though  undemonstrative,  Christian  should  be  designated  a  Cum- 
foerer  of  the  Ground.  He  not  only  does  good  and  useful  work, 
but  he  employs  himself  industriously  in  disciplining  himself  in 
the  practice  of  self-denial,  and,  always  preferring  others  to  him- 
self, crowns  a  long  career  of  beneficent  self-abnegation  by  a 
foefittingly  heroic  death. 


THE  CAMEL,  OR  UNT. 

The  Camel ;  its  Uses  and  Management.  By  Major  A. G.  Leonard.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

GUIDED,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  by  the  example  of 
Captain  Cuttle,  Major  Leonard,  during  a  long  experience, 
noted  down  every  possible  point  of  interest  about  the  camel ;  and 
this  volume  is  the  outcome  of  his  note-books.  It  is  most  compre- 
hensive, ranging  from  anatomy  to  accoutrements,  from  character- 
istics and  temperament  to  carrying-power  and  ailments.  The 
camel  has  served  man  well  in  the  past,  serves  him  well  in  the 
present ;  but  the  author  thinks  that  a  still  greater  future  is  in 
store  for  this  beast  of  burden  of  the  East.  So  thoroughly  bound 
up  with  man  is  the  camel,  that  there  actually  appears  to 
be  no  absolutely  wild  camel ;  those  that  are  apparently  free  and 
uncontrolled  are  at  the  most  feral.  The  camel  has  been  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times ;  even  Solomon,  according  to  Major 
Leonard,  rode  upon  them  and  kept  them  for  fast  work ;  but 
the  New  Version  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  Major's 
opinion,  for  there  "  dromedary  "  is  translated  by  "  swift  steeds.'' 
Indeed,  the  New  Version  more  than   once   tends   to  check 


the  author's  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the  employ- 
ment of  his  favourite  beast.    The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  too, 
are  entirely  silent  about  the  matter.     On  the  other  hand, 
generals,  from  Cyrus  to  Napoleon  the  Great,  have  mounted 
cavalry  upon  camels ;  and  Napoleon,  who  was  the  first  general  of 
modern  times  to  employ  a  camel  corps,  has  handed  on  the  tradi- 
tion to  us  and  to  others.    After  describing  at  some  length  the 
salient  features  in  the  anatomy  of  the  camel,  particularly  the 
hump  and  the  stomach,  Major  Leonard  indulges  in  a  rather  curious 
excursus  upon  instinct  and  intelligence,  not  referring  so  much  to 
the  camel  as  to  his  master.    He  speaks  of  "  an  electrical  affinity 
between  man  and  man,  which  springs  from  some  secret  source  of 
hidden  spiritualism";  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "life  on 
this  earth,  varying  as  it  does  from  an  hour-old  infant  to  the 
allotted  span  of  seventy  years,  and  upwards,  is  simply  an 
existence  in  a  certain  sphere,  a  probation,  a  phase  of  an  eternal 
life  "  ;  he  deals  with  the  "  conscience  of  dogs,"  with  the  uniformity 
of  structure  between  animals  and  plants,  and  defines  genius.  The 
connexion  is  not  thoroughly  obvious  ;  but  all  this  appears  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  instinct  of  the  camel,  though  not  at 
present  highly  developed,  will  probably  improve.     The  next 
chapter  sees  the  author  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  mood  ;  there  he 
details  the  various  breeds  of  camels,  which  are  more  numerous  1 
than  we  had  thought.    As  every  one  knows,  there  are  but  two 
species — the  Bactrian  or  two-humped,  and   the  one-humped 
Dromedary.    The  term  Dromedary,  however,  Major  Leonard  will 
not  allow  to  the  one-humped  camel  in  general,  but  only  to  the 
swifter  breeds  thereof.    He  does  not  appear  to  mention  that  the 
two  species  may  be  crossed ;  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a 
hybrid  of  this  kind  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens.    It  is 
quite  possible  that  such  hybrids  might  combine  the  excellence  j 
of  the  two  species.    These  hybrids,  we  may  state,  have  but  a 
single  hump,  but  have  the  build  of  the  Bactrian  camel  rather  j 
than  that  of  the  Arabian.    The  camel  seems  to  be  exception- 
ally unfortunate  in  the  variety  of  its  "  ordinary  complaints." 
Major  Leonard  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty-four  different 
diseases.    One  or  two  have  most  weird  names.    "  Taplarja  "  is  a 
kind  of  ague;  "Zaharbahad"  is  a  species  of  dropsy.    More  com- 
monplace, but  apparently  more  dangerous,  are  dysentery  and! 
pneumonia.    Remedies  are  given  in  full  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  complaints.    Used  intelligently,  the  camel  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  beasts  of  burden,! 
whether  for  baggage  or  for  riding.   It  is  compared  carefully  with] 
other  animals,  all  of  which  come  second  best  out  of  the  compari-* 
son.    The  elephant  is  too  delicate,  requires  too  much  food  andji 
water,  and  "  a  lot  of  mollicoddling."    Bullocks  will  carry  very|j 
little  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  at  best  progress  but  slowly .Jj 
The  mule,  though  "  about  the  handiest  and  hardiest  "  of  all  pack 
animals,  is  apt  to  develop  a  temper  ;  besides,  a  careful  tabulation., 
of  the  comparative  expense  of  a  mule  and  a  camel  transport! 
shows  a  decided  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter.    This  obviously) 
settles  the  question.    We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  other) 
interesting  matters  that  Major  Leonard  raises,  but  we  can  com-  i 
mend  his  book  as  a  very  thorough  account  of  the  camel  froml  . 
many  points  of  view. 


A  GUIDE  TO  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

A  Guide  to  British  and  American  Novels.    By  Percy  Russell.  London 
Digby,  Long,  &  Co.  1894. 

"   \  S  the  Caliph  was  walking  one  day  by  the  gate  of  the  cit} 
his  Vizier  observed  that  he  was  very  thoughtful :  and  h. 
waited  for  an  explanation.    And  after  a  time  the  Caliph  said  1 
'  0  Giafar,  what  are  these  yonder  by  the  gate  ?  '    And  Giafni 
said,   '  0   Commander  of  the   Faithful,  they  are  seven  onel 
eyed  Calenders.'    And  the  Caliph  said,  '  I  will  ask  them  th 
question  that  is  troubling  me.'    So  he  went  to  them  and  said 
'  O  one-eyed  Calenders,  what  are  the  qualities  necessary  to  j 
guide  ?  '    And  the  first  said,  '  He  must  be  a  true  believer.'  An 
the  second  said,  '  He  must  be  merry  of  tongue,  and  sing  the  son 
of  Ta-ra-ra,  and  dance  the  dance  of  Skirt.'    And  the  third  saic 
'  He  must  know  how  to  please  the  moonfaces.'    And  the  fourt 
said,  '  He  must  have  recommendations  from  thee,  O  Command* 
of  the  Faithful,  or  from  thy  Vizier.'    And  the  fifth  said,  '  H 
must  be  well  thought  of  by  them  that  sell  books.'    And  tl 
sixth  said,  '  He  must  belong  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Guides'  J 
But  the  Caliph  liked  none  of  these  answers,  and  he  turned  to  tl  g 
seventh,  who,  as  he  then  saw,  was  not  one-eyed  at  all.    An|  g 
the  seventh  said,  '  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  three  things  a|  ^ 
necessary  to  a  guide.    First,  he  must  know  the  place  to  which  1  j5 
guideth ;  secondly,  he  must  know  the  way  to  it ;  and,  thirdli  |( 
he  must  know  how  to  show  that  way  to  others,  and  be  conten 
therewith.'    And  the  Caliph  said  to   Giafar,  'Take  the  si 
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Calenders  and  cut  their  heads  off",  and  weigh  them  in  the  balance 
-with  gold,  and  give  the  gold  unto  the  seventh.' " 

This  beautiful  story  (the  original  Arabic  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  though  it  is  quite  as  worthy  of  search  as  that  of 
Aladdin)  was  much  in  our  minds  as  we  read  Mr.  Percy  Russell's 
mirific,  and  almost  terrific,  Guide  to  British  and  American  Novels. 
For  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  Caliph  was  right  (and  of  course 
he  was),  Mr.  Percy  Russell's  head  is  in  the  most  parlous  danger. 

.That  he  may  have  written  a  book  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  by  the  guileless  is  very  probable,  for  we  observe  that 
lis  Author's  Manual,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  reached 
i  seventh  edition.    But  he  does  not  know  his  subject ;  he  does 

, not  know  how  to  guide  others  to  a  knowledge  of  that  subject; 

:  and  he  will  not  be  content  without  doing  all  manner  of  things 

!;juite  unnecessary  to  their  guidance. 

j  Let  us  take  these  counts  in  reverse  order.  As  to  the  last,  it 
s  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Russell  is  entitled  to  his  own  views 

bn  politics  and  religion,  and  that  (if  it  were  of  any  importance) 

>e  ourselves  are  rather  in  sympathy  with  those  views  than  not. 

^But  his  section  on  "  Religious  Novels,"  which  is  a  long  polemic 

ugainst  the  views  which  he  does  not  hold,  is  grossly  out  of  place, 
nd  there  are  other  digressions  of  the  same  kind.    This,  however, 

k  but  a  small  matter,  and,  if  it  stood  alone,  we  should  not  even 

mention  it. 

Mr.  Russell's  defects  of  method  are  much  more  serious.  We 
ave  read  tens  of  thousands  of  books ;  but  we  really  do  not  know 
hhat  we  ever  met  one  with  such  a  welter  of  arrangement  or  no 
arrangement  as  this.   Its  chapter  headings — "Historical  Novels,'' 
Military  Novels,"  "Scotch  and  Irish  Novels,"  and  so  forth — 
pihibit  a  good  deal  of,  perhaps  inevitable,  cross  division,  but  fur- 
sh  a  fair  working  scheme.    But  on  what  principle  Mr.  Russell 
is  availed  himself  of  his  own  arrangement  we  have  not  been 
tie  to  discover.   The  same  authors  and  the  same  books  constantly 
?;appear,  sometimes  in  slightly  varied  forms  of  the  same  words, 
^nder  " Popular  Novels  of  tbe  Past,"  with,  as  a  sort  of  after- 
"lought,  "  With  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Present,"  which  makes 
-;iy  arrangement  absurd,  we  get,  among  others,  A  Yellow  Aster. 
-r.  Wingfield's  Curse  of  Koshua  and  Mr.  Lang's  Gold  of  Fairnilee 
>me  under  the  head  (we  give  the  reader  as  many  guesses  as  he 
fkes)  of  "Novels  of  School  and  College  Life."    Mr.  Anthony 
rollope  is  niched  between  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  Bulwer ; 
iss  Sewell  between  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Beckford.    In  short, 
e  can  only  suppose  that  the  composition  of  this  Guide  has 
oceeded  very  much  on  the  fashion  of  that  (according  to  tradi- 
)n)  of  the  Koran.    The  Prophet,  as  everybody  knows,  when 
1  had  finished  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  wrote  his  revelations  on 
e  bladebone,  and  chucked  them  into  a  chest,  to  the  sore  dis- 
'mfiture  of  his  editors,  who  had  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
juence  of  bladebones.    Mr.  Russell,  we  presume,  prepared  a 
ember  of  Stone's  boxes,  or  other  useful  receptacles,  labelled 
em  with  his  chapter  headings,  and  when  any  book  or  author 
mrred  to  him  wrote  a  notice  and  put  it  into  one  or  the  other, 
bsequently  printing  them  as  they  tumbled  out. 
Still,  to  be  chaotic  is  not  necessarily  to  be  bad ;  and  if  we 
uld  find  in  Mr.  Russell  either  exactness  of  knowledge  or  just- 
38  of  criticism  we  could  excuse  lack  of  arrangement.  Unfor- 
lately  we  can  find  neither.    The  "  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
relopment  of  the  novel "  which  opens  the  book  (and  which  was 
t  in  the  least  required)  is  a  prodigy  of  ignorance  or  smatter. 
re  are  two  or  three  sentences  which  would  of  themselves 
tty  well  stamp  the  book  to  auy  instructed  reader:  — 

'  j  '  Lucian,  the  well-known  Greek  satirist  (2nd  century),  was 
'  in  some  degree  a  story-teller ;  but  doubtless  the  earliest  speci- 
:  men  now  extant  is  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  wherein  are 
■■.  narrated  the  surprising  adventures  of  a  young  man  changed 
,  into  an  ass.    Thence,  indeed,  Boccaccio  drew  material ;  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  was  laid  under  contribution  by  Le  Sage  (born 
•1668),   in  Gil  Bias.  .  .  .  Few   if    any   of  the  elaborate 
j  romances  like  Amadis  de  Gaul  (1485),  Tluon  of  Bordeaux, 
'  which,  however,  suggested  the  opera  Oberon,  or  even  the 
1  famous  Legenda  Aurta,  not  put  forth  as  fiction,  could  interest 
us  now.  .  .  .  In  the  satiric  tales  of  Rabelais  (1495-1553),  we 
'  have  surely  an  intimation  of  that  comic  and  humorous  fiction 
which  culminates  in  Bickwick  and  in  "  Mark  Twain  "  (Mr. 
i;  Clemens),  Henry  Cockton,  author  of  Valentine  Vox,  a  ventri- 
|  loquial  romance   exposing  the   enormities  of  some  private 
1  lunatic  asylums,  and  of  others  to  be  found  under  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Comic  and  Humorous  Novels.  .  .  .  Fielding  (1707- 
i  1754)  followed.    He  was  a  robust  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
puling  sentimentality  of  the  author  of   Clarissa  Harlowe, 
\  Richardson's  special  representative  work  with  Bamela ;  and 
[curiously  as  we  look  back  on  these  two  romances,  we  see  in 
them  a  dim  anticipation  of  novels  like  the  Ernest  Maltravers 
:  of  the  first  Lord  Lytton.' 

If  might  write  a  short,  and  not  necessarily  so  very  short, 


sermon  on  each  of  these  texts  to  show  the  confusion  of  thought 
and  the  paucity  of  knowledge  they  display. 

For  the  rest  we  must,  in  any  possible  space,  "  sample  "  Mr. 
Russell  by  a  cento  of  phrases  with  rare  comment.  Captain 
Singleton  is  "  the  embryo  of  the  military  novel."    In  St.  Leon  we 
have  "  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  an  elixir  of  life  " — the  genesis  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  an  idea  demonstrably  as 
old  as  the  eighth,  and  fairly  traceable  back  to  the  Medea  story 
and  others.    "  From  Westward  Ho  !  we  obtain  a  most  instruc- 
tive insight  into  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
America" — the  book  beginning,  as  it  happens,  long  after  the  con- 
quest was  an  accomplished  fact.    Sterne  is  "the  first  great 
master  of  English  humorous  fiction."    Fielding  would  have  let 
Mr.  Russell  off  with  silence  or  a  quiet  gibe ;  but  we  rather 
tremble  to  think  what  Smollett,  who  was  not  wont  to  turn  the 
other  cheek,  and  who  is  elsewhere  knocked  off  as  a  "coarse 
anticipator  of  Captain  Marryat,"  would  have  done  to  him.  We 
hope  we  are  not  doing  Mr.  Russell  injustice,  but  if  the  paragraph 
on  John  Buncle  is  based  on   anything   more   than  Hazlitt's 
extremely  skittish  and  Hazlittish  notice  of  the  book,  if  on  so 
much,  we  are  Dutchmen.    Thackeray's  parodies  are  "  bright  and 
clever "  on  one  page,  "  somewhat  elephantine "  on  the  next. 
What  is  meant  by  the  sentence  "  Mrs.  Behn  gave  us  very  long 
ago  a  foreshadowing  of  such  romance  as  is  in  The  World  Went 
Very  Well  Then,  in  her  Oroonoko  ;  and  the  principle  was  carried 
on  in  the  Bomance  of  the  Forest,  and  in  The  Monk  of  Matthew 
Lewis  "  we  have  not  the  least  idea,  though  we  have  just  shaken 
the  dust  off  Oroonoko  itself,  hoping  that  memory  might  have  played 
us  false,  and  that  it  might  have  some  more  relation  to  the  other 
three  than  they  have  to  each  other.    Some  amends  is  made  by 
the  delightful  sentence  "  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  originally  a  scientist, 
took  to  fiction  late  in  life,"  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  better  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Russell's  headlong  haphazardness  can  be  produced  than 
"  One  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  distinctive  works  is  a  series  of  excellent 
novels  generically  entitled  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,  and  consist- 
ing of  five  works — namely,  The  Bector  of  Salem  Chapel,  The 
Ferpetual  Curate,  Miss  Marjoribanks,  and  Phoebe  Junior.   A  recent 
novel  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  is  entitled  Lady  William,  and  is  in  three 
volumes."    Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  is  surpassed  in  two  paragraphs- 
of  the  same  chapter  a  few  pages  later,  one  beginning  "  The 
author  of  Molly  Bawn,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
servedly popular  female  novelist,"  and  so  on,  for  the  best  part  of 
a  page  :  the  other,  as  if  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  never  been  noticed 
before,  "  The  author  of  Molly  Baton  is  undoubtedly  a  gifted  and 
sympathetic  domestic  chronicler,"  with  another  page  in  replica  of 
the  former.    But  we  must  give  a  high  place  also  to  the  exqui- 
site criticism  on  Mr.  Kipling  : — "To  some  minds  the  prominence 
given  to  the  vulgar  characteristics  of  the  private  soldier  is,  no 
doubt,  an  offence,  as  it  tends  to  induce  a  complacent  acquiescence 
in  traits  of  character  which  we  could  wish  all  who  possess  them 
to  put  off  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity."    In  some  ways, 
that  is  the  most  nonpareil  piece  of  nonsense  that  we  have  read; 
for  years.    In  another  style  this  again  is  noble  : — "  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells  is  an  American  writer,  and  has  published  much 
excellent  verse.    He  is  the  author  of  several  good  fictions." 

We  need  not  waste  much  time  over  Mr.  Russell's  style  and 
strictly  literary  characteristics,  which  will  probably  have  appeared 
sufficiently  in  the  extracts  we  have  given,  and  of  which  some- 
thing like  a  crucial  specimen  in  miniature  occurs  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Besant's  works  as  "  quite  a  series  of  fine  fictions." 
That  he  uses  horrid  words  or  no-words  like  "  fictionist "  and 
"  pivotal,"  that  he  seems  to  think  "  all  in  all "  to  be  equivalent 
not  to  "  entirely "  but  to  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  that  in 
grammatical  licenses  (and  in  them  only)  he  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  Thucydides,  and  that  he  appears  to  attach  some 
mysterious  meaning  to  "general  literature"  ("The  Rev.  Sabine 
Baring-Gould  commenced  his  career  in  general  literature,"  "  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  general  literature  ") 
may  add  useful  touches  to  the  picture  of  him  and  of  his  book. 
But  the  general  stuff  and  substance  of  that  book  is  far  more 
interesting  and  wonderful  than  its  separate  traits.  We  took  it 
up  without  the  slightest  prejudice  and  with  some  hope  of 
interest ;  for  what  it  proposes  to  do,  though  several  times- 
attempted,  has  never  been  done  yet,  and  is  quite  worth  doing. 
Had  we  found  even  a  critical  "  try  "  at  the  task  of  any  merit,  we 
should  have  been  delighted  to  recognize  it ;  had  we  found  but  so 
much  as  a  modest  catalogue  raisonne  of  novels  and  their  authors, 
fully  furnished  and  fairly  arranged,  we  should  have  said  that 
the  author  might  have  spent  his  time  on  much  worse 
things.  Instead  of  either  one  or  the  other  we  find  a  hopeless 
farrago  of  chaotic  paragraphs,  divided,  duplicated,  and  com- 
plicated without  the  faintest  attempt  at  method,  not  too  accurate 
in  detail,  informed  by  no  clear  general  views  of  the  subject, 
pervaded  with  no  critical  spirit,  and  couched  in  one  of  the  most 
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sjipshod  dialects  of  kitchen  English  that  ever  got  into  print  as 
the  language  of  an  avowed  contribution  to  belles-lettres.  As  a 
mere  "  Help  to  filling  up  Circulating  Library  order-forms"  it 
might  be  of  some  use  to  very  ignorant  persons  ;  though  even 
then  it  could  hardly  be  worse  arranged  for  the  purpose.  As  a 
"  guide  "  to  the  subject — by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
understanding  a  clear  view  of  that  subject  as  it  appears  to  a  man 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  acquainted  with  it  at  first  hand,  and 
able  to  communicate  to  others  intelligent,  if  not  thorough,  ac- 
quaintance at  second-hand — it  is  an  utter  failure.  Mr.  Russell 
assures  us  that  his  volume  is  the  result  of  "  thirty-six  years' 
continuous  study"  of  the  matter.  In  that  case  he  has  been 
36  x  365  (plus  nine  days  at  least  for  leap  years)  times  more 
unhappy  than  the  Emperor  Titus.  Eor  be  has  lost  not  a  day, 
but  six  and  thirty  years. 


LES  PREMIERS  HABITANTS  DE  L'EUROPE. 

Les  premiers  Habitants  de  I' Europe  d'aprcs  les  iScrivains  de  V  Anliquite  et 
les  Travaux  des  Linguistes.  Par  U.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Membre 
de  l'lnstitut.  Seconde  Edition,  corriges  et  cDnside'rablement  aug- 
mented par  l'Auteur,  avec  la  Collaboration  de  G.  Dottin,  Secretaire 
de  la  Re'dactinn  de  la  Revue  Celtique.  Paris :  Ernest  Thorin. 
(Vol.  I.  1S89,  Vol.  II.  1894.) 

FTUIE  first  edition  of  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  book  ap- 
peared  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  second  edition  is 
practically  a  new  work.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  non- 
Aryan  inhabitants,  such  as  Cave-dwellers,  Iberians,  Pelasgians, 
Etruscans,  and  Phoenicians ;  and  it  begins  the  author's  treatment 
of  such  Aryan  peoples  as  the  Scythians,  Tbracians,  Illyrians,  and 
Ligurians.  The  other  volume  continues  the  author's  study  of 
the  Aryan  nations  under  the  headings  of  Ligurians,  Hellenes, 
Italiotes,  and  Celts.  In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
the  two  volumes  the  criticism  to  which  the  earlier  volume  had 
been  submitted  decided  M.  d'Arbois  in  his  second  volume  to  go 
over  some  of  the  ground  which  had  already  been  covered.  We 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  so  doing,  as  the 
work  is  a  highly  suggestive  one,  which  nobody  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  early  ethnology  of  Europe  can  afford  to  overlook. 
M.  d'Arbois  and  his  collaborator,  M.  Dottin,  have  laid  the 
reader  under  great  obligation  by  the  pains  which  they  have 
taken  to  produce  their  authorities  from  page  to  page  as  they 
proceed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  cannot  follow  M.  d'Arbois  over 
the  entire  field  of  his  labours ;  so  we  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  West,  and  begin  with  the  Iberian  race,  which  is  usually 
associated  with  Spain.  That  country,  however,  by  no  means  re- 
presents the  whole  of  the  Iberian  domain  in  early  times.  For  it 
is  supposed  to  have  also  included  France  and  the  British  Isles, 
Italy  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  Mediterranean  Islands  west 
of  Italy.  One  is,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  learn  that  more 
circumscribed  peoples,  bearing  usually  other  names  than 
Iberian,  must  nevertheless  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
widely  spread  Iberian  race. 

Such,  according  to  M.  d'Arbois,  were  the  Sicani,  the  Liburni, 
and  the  Sordi.  These  last  were  also  called  Sordones  and  Sardones, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Sardinia.  The 
Liburni,  with  whom  M.  d'Arbois  equates  the  Libui,  are  regarded 
by  him  as  Iberians  occupying  portions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As  to 
the  Sicani,  they  are  said  to  have  given  Sicily  its  name  of  Sicania, 
which  was  afterwards  called  SiKtAui,  Sicilia,  a  name  which  in  its 
turn  is  traced  to  the  2iK(\oi,  Siculi.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
Sicani  came  from  the  banks  of  a  river  Sicanus  in  Iberia,  and  the 
question  arises  what  was  meanc  by  Thucydides,  for  instance,  by 
the  name  Iberia?  Supposing  it,  against  the  more  probable 
opinion,  to  have  signified  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  our  sense  of 
that  term,  the  Sicanus  should  be  discovered  in  Spain;  but  no 
attempts  to  fix  it  there  have  been  successful.  So  M.  d'Arbois 
takes  Iberia  to  have  had  a  more  extended  sense,  and  he  seeks  for 
the  Sicanus  in  Gaul :  in  fact,  he  would  identify  it  with  the 
Sequana,  the  Seine.  This  seems  to  us  literally  a  little  too  far 
fetched  ;  for,  even  supposing  the  names  identical,  it  is  a  common 
experience  in  most  countries  of  Europe  to  find  the  same  name 
borne  by  several  rivers.  So  we  should  prefer  supposing  that 
there  was  a  Sequana  or  Sicanus  somewhere  nearer  to  Sicily  than 
the  river  on  which  Paris  stands ;  who  knows  but  that  it  was  the 
Po,  the  Arno,  or  the  Tiber?  At  all  events,  the  Sicani  can — 
with  the  help  of  Roman  authors,  from  Cato  in  his  Origines  to 
Servius  in  his  notes  on  the  yEneid — be  traced  back  from  Sicily 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tiber ;  and  there  is  one  point  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  which  seems  to 
us  to  deserve  notice — namely,  that  their  similarity  is  such  as  to 
suggest  their  being  derived  from  the  same  source.  One  may,  per- 
haps, venture  to  go  further  and  suggest  that  Siculi  is  a  mere  variant 


of  the  form  Sicani~S.iKavol.  Had  the  peoples  called  by  these  names 
stood  in  no  relation  to  one  another,  we  should  have  been  at  once 
prepared  to  regard  the  similarity  as  purely  fortuitous ;  but  that 
is  not  so.  The  Sicani  in  Sicily  are  invaded  by  the  Siculi  and 
driven  towards  the  east  of  the  island ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
Siculi  seem  also  to  have  had  possession  of  those  parts  of  Italy  to 
which  the  Sicani  belonged  ;  and,  to  put  it  briefly,  one  may  surmise 
that  where  there  were  Sicani  there  came  also  their  enemies  the 
Siculi.  Now,  it  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  ancients  make 
the  Sicani  into  Iberians,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Siculi 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Ligurians,  a  race  of  Aryan  origin. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  relation  between  the  words  Siculi 
and  Sicani  becomes  clear.  The  Siculi  were  Ligures  who  had 
conquered  the  territory  of  the  Iberian  natives  known  as  Sicani, 
and  we  have  a  kind  of  parallel  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman 
of  Teutonic  descent  describing  himself  as  a  Briton  or  Britisher, 
while  he  distinguishes  the  Briton  of  Celtic  descent,  driven  by 
him  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel,  as  a 
Breton. 

The  ancients  sometimes  derived  the  name  Siculi  from  that  of  a 
king  of  theirs  called  Siculus,  son,  grandson,  or  near  successor  of 
another  eponymous  king— namely,  Italus.  This  bit  of  legend  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  making  the  Siculi,  through  their  king 
Italus,  teach  the  natives  of  the  country  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
Siculi  the  gods  Janus  and  Saturn  appear  to  have  belonged.  The 
last  part  of  Italy  with  which  the  name  of  the  Siculi  is  found 
associated  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  was  Calabria ;  but  their  j 
descendants  probably  remained  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
and  possibly  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  At  any  rate,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Latins  may  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Siculi, 
while  we  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  M.  d'Arbois  in  describing 
the  Romans  a3  Umbro-Latin  ;  for  we  should  rather  regard  them 
and  the  other  Latins  as  Siculi  who  had  braved  the  invasions  of 
peoples  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  stock.  How  far  the  term 
Umbro-Latin  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  later  growth  j 
of  the  Roman  state  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  we 
object  to  it  as  descriptive  of  the  ethnological  beginnings  of  Rome. 
One  has  still  to  learn  that  the  gulf  separating  Latin  from  such 
languages  as  those  of  the  Umbrians  and  Oscans  was  not  the 
widest  known  to  the  Italian  idioms  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  regarding  that  gulf  of  speech  as  the  exponent  of  some  very 
ancient  difference  of  race. 

M.  d'Arbois  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
etymological  equivalence  of  the  Latin  Ligures  with  the  Greek 
\iyvcs,  as  proving  that  we  have  to  treat  the  stem  as  Liyus.  This 
at  once  makes  such  a  vocable  as  Liger,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Loire,  a  more  distant  and  doubtful  relative  than  has  sometimes 
been  supposed.    On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  been  over- 
indulgent  in  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  an  impossible  Basque 
etymology   which  would  explain  Ligur  as  ligor,  a  mountain  1 
people.    He  seems  to  have  successfully  fixed  on  a  favourite 
termination  sco  and  sea  of  Ligurian  origin,  and  he  has  displayed 
great  industry  in  counting  the  occurrence  of  names  like  Caiasea, 
Bevigliasco,  and  Palosco  in  Italy,  and  similar  ones  in  South- 
Eastern  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria,  also 
in  Corsica,  together  with  a  few  in  Spain.    One  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  history  of  the  words  with  these  endings,  1 
especially  what  proportion  of  them  are  ancient.    To  the  Ligurians 
M.  d'Arbois  also  traces  the  name  of  the  god  Bormo,  or  Bormanus,  1 
so  often  associated  with  the  hot  springs  of  ancient  Gaul,  and 
made  in  French  to  yield  the  place-names  Bourbon,  Bourbonne. , 
Ligurian,  also,  he  calls  the  Sequana,  or  Seine,  as  already  hinted, 
and  likewise  the  JRhodanus,  or  Rhone,  a  name  which  he  believes1 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  before  the  advent  of  the  Gauls 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  ;  and,  besides  the  Rhone  par1 
excellence,  he  calls  attention  to  no  less  than  four  other  rivers  of! 
that  name  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  one  in  Corsica.    He  treats 
names  of  rivers  like  Isara  and  our  British  Isca  in  the  same  way  ; 
so  with  Stura,  from  which  our  Stours  cannot  be  severed,  and  a; 
good  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated.    We  must, 
however,  make  a  passing  allusion  to  names  like  that  of  the 
Sambra,  now  Sambre,  an  affluent  of  the  Meuse ;  for,  as  he  traces 
to  the  same  source  the  name  of  our  Sabrina,  Welsh  JIafren,  he' 
might  go  further,  and  admit  also  Sabhrann,  an  old  name  of  the 
river  Lee,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  one  might  adduce  other 
instances  of  more  value  than  some  of  those  to  which  the  author 
has  recourse.    We  can  hardly  follow  when,  for  instance,  he  com- 
pares Ulaid,  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants— probably  non- 
Aryan  natives — of  Ulster,  with  such  Continental  names  of  men; 
as   Ulattos,   Ulattius,   Ulattia,  and  Ate-ula,  which  he  thinks: 
Ligurian.    Some — perhaps  most  of  them — occur  in  what  may  be> 
reckoned  par  excellence  the  country  of  the  Ligurians ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  Gaulish,  nevertheless.    At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  merely  arbitrary  proceeding  to  copy  them  with  a  « 
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gather  than  with  a  v,  especially  when  living  Celtic  languages 
^have  such  words  still  as  Irish  faith,   "government,"  Welsh 
i  r/wlad,  "  state,  country,"  from  a  stem  vlat,  of  the  same  origin  as 
\  the  Latin  valeo  and  the  English  wield,  German  icalten.    As  for 
*  L'laid,  the  name  of  the  ancient  Ulstermen,  the  accusative  plural 
i  was  Vltu,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  Ptolemy's  version  of  the 
'name  as  OloXovvnoi  or  OvoXovvtlol.    These  readings  are  given 
in  the  Didot  edition  by  an  editor  who  believes  in  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  appears  to  have  expected  a  reading  OvXcrouvnoi 
to  explain  the  Teutonic  termination  of  the  comparatively  modern 
form  Ulster.     It  is  a  good  instance  of  the  wondrous  way  in 
<vhich  the  part  of  Ptolemy  dealing  with  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
oeen  edited  as  late  as  the  year  1883. 
"We  have  followed  M.  d'Arbois  far  enough  now  to  be  entitled 

0  rest  a  while  to  consider  whither  he  has  led  us.  He  would 
,  lave  us  believe  in  a  Ligurian  race  whose  territory  extended  from 

Sicily  to  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
contradict  this,  especially  if  we  admit  a  similar  area  previously 
jceupied  by  the  Iberian  race.  We  said  "previously,"  however, 
'or  the  nearer  we  approach  the  domain  of  history,  the  more 
latural  it  is  to  expect  to  find  some  allusion  by  ancient  historians 
.to  Ligurians,  in  these  islands  for  instance,  or  in  the  north  of 
Gaul;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  such  allusion  is  extant. 
Weigh  this  with  the  fact  that  M.  d'Arbois  still  clings  to  the 
?iew  that  the  names  Celtce  and  Galli  meant  one  and  the  same 
Celtic  race,  and  it  cannot  help  striking  one  as  a  hazardous  pre- 
ceding to  sweep  Sicily  and  Corsica,  Britain  and  Ireland,  into  the 
lame  Ligurian  net. 

;  Still,  the  difference  between  M.  d'Arbois'  view  and  our  own  is 
!,  0  a  certain  extent  one  of  names.  One  of  the  men  who,  next 
erhaps  to  Ascoli,  helped  some  years  ago  to  bring  in  the  new  era 
a  Aryan  philology  was  Johannes  Schmidt,  and  one  of  his  most 
tiemorable  services  has  been  his  cutting  down  the  genealogical 
;ree  of  the  Aryan  languages,  and  presenting  the  student  with 
Another  metaphor.  Thus  he  was  taught  no  longer  to  think  of 
i  ae  Aryan  languages  as  parts  of  a  pedigree,  but  to  look  at  them 

I  lore  geographically.  He  was  henceforth  to  mark  them  off,  as 
r.  were,  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  to  regard  that  inclined 

iane  as  having,  sooner  or  later,  been  converted  into  a  series  of 
eps  or  stairs.     Our  inclined  plane,  in  this  instance,  would 
j-stend  from  Irish  to  the  language  of  the  Siculi  of  Sicily  ;  that  is 
')  say,  at  this  distance  of  time  the  difference  of  speech  from 
larly  Irish  to  the  Italian  of  the  ancient  Siculi  seems  to  us  to 
ive  varied  so  gradually  that  it  defies  any  one  to  draw  the 
[,iundary  between  Early  Irish  and  Ligurian,  or  between  Ligurian 
id  Siculian,  or,  let  us  say,  between  Ligurian  and  Latin.  We 
ay  fix  on  certain  points  in  the  inclined  plane,  and  name  them 
arly  Goidelic,  Ligurian,  Latin,  and  Siculian  ;  we  may  further 
ippose  the  plane  made  into  so  many  steps,  but  we  cannot  give 
Lie  exact  position  of  those  steps.    The  evidence  for  this  view  is 
be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  similarity  recognized  by 
i.holars  as  existing  between  Latin  and  the  oldest  forms  of  Irish  • 
it  the  difficulty  is  to  say — at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with 
jis  scarcity  of  data — where  Celtic  ended  and  where  Ligurian 
f  'gan,  and,  on  the  other  side,  where  Ligurian  ended  and  Latin  or 
[  culian  began.    To  make  a  rough  guess,  however,  we  should  say 
jjat  the  south-east  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy  were 
^gurian,  but  that  the  Aryan  of  the  rest  of  France  and  of  the 
British  Isles  was  Celtic — that  is  to  say,  Celtic  as  distinguished 
jpm  Gaulish,  and  before  Gaulish  had  penetrated  so  far  west. 

1  le  chief  difference,  then,  between  us  would  be  that  M.  d'Arbois 
j  )uld  apply  the  term  Ligurian  to  that  Celtic,  and  that  he  might 
I  allenge  us  to  show  where  we  drew  our  line  of  demarcation 
r|tween  Celtic  and  Ligurian.  Without,  however,  being  able  to 
Lspond  to  that  challenge,  we  might  give  a  tu  quoque  answer  by 
•.minding  him  that  the  line  which  he  tries  to  draw  between  his 
^eltique  primitive  "  and  Ligurian  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
we,  except  at  one  point — namely,  where  he  detects  Celtic  words 

lich  had  dropped  the  Aryan  consonant^*, 
ft:  Here  we  may  remark,  also,  that  we  have  failed  completely  to 
I;  derstand  the  distinction  between  the  speakers  of  his  primitive 

II  iltic,  who  called  the  Ligurian  Albion  by  some  such  name  as 
i  'etanis,  and  those  others,  some  of  whom  made  that  name  into 
l  etanis,  and  some  carried  their  p  dialect  into  Spain.  For  our 
Ij  rt,  we  regard  the  former  as  the  Celtre  in  the  stricter  application 
I  the  term  and  the  latter  the  Galli,  the  later  comers  and  the 
■l  nquerors  of  the  others.  If  the  tendency  to  change  qu  into  p  is 
1  be  looked  at  as  a  sort  of  plague,  liable  to  break  out  anywhere 

!  any  time,  why  should  M.  d'Arbois  speak  of  it  (ii.  283)  as 
treading  from  the  eastern  side  of  Gaul?  The  way  in  which  he 
iefly  sketches  its  spread  westwards  seems  rather  to  point  to 
3  emerging  from  the  dark  background  on  the  eastern  confines 
^  Gaul  of  new  peoples,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  dialect  may 
:'ve  been,  even  then,  of  very  long  standing,  and  was  carried  into 


Gaul  wherever  tribes  of  those  new  peoples  penetrated  in  the 
course  of  their  conquests.  These  are  they  whom  we  should  call 
Galli,  and  treat  as  forming  the  ruling  race  in  Gaul  when  Coesar 
and  his  legions  arrived.  M.  d'Arbois,  in  one  of  his  most  interest- 
ing chapters,  estimates  the  total  of  this  aristocracy  as  only 
making  some  60,000,  including  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
what  a  large  proportion  of  their  number  must  have  perished  in 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Coesar,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
account  of  the  war.  M.  d'Arbois  seems  to  be  quite  warranted  in 
regarding  this  Gaulish  aristocracy  as  having  contributed  very 
little  to  the  pedigree  of  the  French  nation  of  modern  times, 
and  the  arguments  by  means  of  which  he  establishes  his  esti- 
mates are  very  striking.  But,  though  the  number  of  obscure 
names  connected  with  the  Celts  is  legion,  we  cannot  quite 
allow  that  the  word  Gallus  is  of  unkuown  origin;  for  it 
has  a  fairly  satisfactory  etymology,  according  to  which  its 
Gaulish  form  Gallos  stands  for  Gal-i-os,  an  adjective  derived  from 
a  stem  gal,  which  the  Neo-Celtic  languages  prove  to  have  meant 
pain,  passion,  courage,  so  that  the  ancient  Gallos  probably  signi- 
fied a  courageous  or  valiant  man — a  brave.  This  derives  confir- 
mation not  only  from  the  author's  own  explanation  of  the  kindred 
form  Galata,  but  also  from  his  discussion  of  the  period  of  sup- 
posed Celtic  domination  over  the  Teutonic  nations.  Some  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  dealing  with  that  domination  are 
based  on  a  highly  interesting  list  of  Teutonic  words  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Celtic.  Among  those  enumerated  may  be  men- 
tioned an  old  Germanic  Hildis,  a  war  goddess,  from  Celta,  which 
appears  to  the  author  to  have  signified  a  spoiler.  Another  curious 
suggestion  which  he  makes  is,  that  the  German  held,  "a  hero,"  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  Celtic  people  of  the  Caleti.  All  this 
is  the  reverse  of  the  position  described  by  Professor  Blackie  as 
that  of  the  Teut  on  the  back  of  the  Celt,  and  we  feel  curious  to 
know  what  the  Teut  "  am  lihein  "  will  say  to  it. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PUBLIC  ARMS. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  the  Armorial  Bearings,  Heraldic  Devices,  and  Seals,  as 
authorized  and  as  used,  of  tlie  Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Derived  from  tbe  Official  Records.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  Arihur  Charles  Fox-Davies,  Editor  of  "  Fairbaim's 
Book  of  Crests"  &c,  and  M.  E.  B.  Crookes.  Edinburgh:  T.  C.  & 
E.  C.  Jack.  1894. 

'THIE  epigraph  facing  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  goodly 
volume  expresses  with  concision  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  his  task.    This  is  a  quotation  from  Blanche's  edition 
of  Clark's  Introduction  to  Heraldry  : — 

'  Surely  even  those  who  affect  the  greatest  contempt  for 
Heraldry  will  admit  that,  if  arms  are  to  be  borne  at  all,  it 
should  be  according  to  the  laws  of  arms  ;  and  that,  if  the 
display  of  them  be  an  empty  vanity,  it  is  a  less  creditable 
vanity  to  parade  as  our  own  those  which  belong  of  right  to 
others.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  extract  is,  perhaps,  less  germane  to  the 
matter  of  the  present  book  than  to  that  of  the  monumental  work 
on  which  Mr.  Fox-Davies  is  known  by  all  who  take  interest  in 
tesserce  gentilities  to  be  engaged — to  wit,  the  Book  of  Armorial 
Families.  The  chief  sin  of  the  far  too  numerous  corporate  bodies 
who  display  unauthorized  achievements  lies  less  in  their  assuming 
arms  that  by  right  belong  to  others,  than  in  the  ignorance  and 
the  impudence  evinced  in  the  elaboration  of  bogus  escutcheons. 
It  is  against  these  latter  that  Clark  inveighs  in  the  name  of  the 
laws  of  arms. 

The  scope  of  the  work — no  light  undertaking — is  given  in 
the  introduction ;  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  and 
to  publish  a  perfect  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  arms,  whether 
good  or  bogus,  of  all  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  where  there  are  no  arms,  and  where  a  seal  (as 
is  often  the  case)  does  duty  for  or  instead  of  a  coat-of-arms,  such 
seals  to  be  included  in  the  record. 

Considering  the  immense  number  of  cases  in  which  "  bogus  " 
devices  are  openly  displayed,  and,  indeed,  do  official  and  repre- 
sentative duty,  these  of  necessity  have  to  be  included  in  a  work 
which  is  essentially  intended  as  a  book  of  reference,  side  by  side 
with  "  good  "  blaz  onry — that  with  insignia  warranted  by  and  regis- 
tered in  the  Heralds'  College.  ''The  requirements,"  says  Mr. 
Fox-Davies,  "  of  artificers  have  to  be  considered  ;  but  I  have  clearly 
stated  in  each  such  case  where  the  arms  are  used  without  authority." 
To  draw  the  distinction  more  pointedly,  two  different  kinds  of 
type  are  used.  For  the  description  of  every  coat  which  is  beyond 
doubt  genuine,  of  lawful  authority,  and  duly  and  properly  re- 
corded in  the  College  of  Arms,  in  Lyon  Office,  or  in  Ulster's, 
ordinary  type  is  employed.  The  remainder,  which  is  given  for 
"  what  it  is  worth,"  appears  in  italics. 
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Now  it  must  be  most  melancholy  to  all  lovers  of  heraldic  truth 
to  notice  the  singular  predominance  of  italic  characters  in  the 
columns  of  critical  text.  We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
abominable  burlesque  of  blazonry  adopted  in  sober  earnest  by 
towns  and  other  corporate  bodies  of  yesterday's  growth,  but  to 
insignia  bearing  every  outward  semblance  of  genuineness.  It  is, 
inde°ed,  a  fact  which  will  surprise  many  a  student  of  heraldic 
science,  scanning  the  pages  of  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  work,  that  so 
many  achievements,  belonging  now  by  prescription  to  corporate 
bodies  of  very  palpable  antiquity,  and  to  all  appearances  present- 
ing every  mark  of  technical  correctness,  should  lack  that  most 
essential  virtue  in  matters  armorial-authority.  Mr.  Fox-Davies 
claims  to  have  noticed  every  corporate  device  borne  authori- 
tatively—that  is,  every  device  that  has  been  duly  recorded,  chez 
qui  de  droit,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin ;  but  these 
warrantable  instances  of  arms,  out  of  some  six  hundred  and  fatty 
examples,  barely  number  three  hundred.  If  mere  prescription  ot 
a  few  centuries  of  open  display  could  confirm  a  r.ght  to  certain 
bearings  that  number  would,  of  course,  be  considerably  increased; 
but  the  "law  of  arms"  requires  a  coat,  be  it  modern  or  an- 
cient, to  be  "  registered,"'  in  order  to  give  official  experts  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  and  recording  its  legitimacy. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  by  this  class  of  ensigns  armorial,  however 
imperfect  their  status  may  be,  that  the  expert  finds  his  indignation 
roused;  their  defects  are  merely  put  on  record,  pour  memotre ; 
there  is  rarely  anything  really  outrageous  in  escutcheons  devised 
previously  to  this  "progressive"  century,  they  seldom  contain 
charges  that  are  not  heraldic,  and  if  in  many  cases  they  mean 
nothing,  and  could  not  be  "maintained,"  at  least  they  oiiend 
not  the  eye,  nor  do  they  make  that  building  or  official  document 
look  ridiculous,  which  their  purpose  would  ba  to  dignify. 

But  the  doings,  in  the  direction  of  armory,  of  modern  corpora- 
tions are  things  that  impera  tively  require  to  be  pilloried.  Were 
it  to  serve  no  other  purpose,  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  excellent  work 
would  deserve  well  of  the  community.  There  is  no  law— and 
more  is  the  pity— which  requires  a  corporation  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  arms  ;  but,  also,  there  is  no  law,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no 
custom,  which  requires  such  a  body  to  use  arms,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  smallest  display  of  a  bogus  coat-oi- 
arms. 

Well  may  we  ask,  with  Mr.  Fox-Davies,  "  Are  the  corpora- 
tions of  Middlesborough,  Southport,  Wolverhampton,  Tynemouth, 
South  Shields,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Loughton,  Altrmgham,  Newton, 
Glossop,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stockport,  Darlington,  Dudley, 
Cardiff,  Newport,  Cirencester,  Clitheroe,  Deal,  Eastbourne, 
Gateshead,  Halifax,  Hanley,  Llanfyllin,  Rotherham,  St.  Ives, 
Shaftesbury,  Southwark,  Stockbridge,  Sunderland,  Swansea, 
Tavistock,  Wakefield,  Walsall,  Warrington,  Welshpool,  and 
Worthing,  all  too  '  progressive '  to  obtain  a  grant  in  the  usual 
manner,  although  they  may  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fascination 
of  the  aristocratic  escutcheon  ?  " 

County  Councils  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  until  the  passing  of  the  County  Council  Act  no  county  in 
England  had  a  right  to  possess,  or  did  possess,  arms.  The 
escutcheons  figuring  in  old  county  maps,  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metrical appearance,  are  either  bogus,  or  adapted  from  those  of 
an  ancient  county  town,  or  again  from  those  of  a  leading  county 
family. 

The  most  progressive  of  County  Councils  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  displaying  a  "  coat."  But  how  is  it  that  a  few 
more  of  these  enlightened  bodies  cannot  see  their  way  to  obtain 
legitimate  arms?  In  London,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Fox-Davies  justly 
points  out— a  coat  of  arms  will  be  wanted  to  place  in  front  of 
that  wonderful  new  County  Hall  that  is  to  be  built.  "  Mean- 
while, unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  County  Council 
stationery  already  exhibits,  inter  alia,  the  City  Arms.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  them  to  know  that  they  have  not  the  slightest 
right  to  the  arms,  unless  they  choose  to  become  a  part  of  the 
City  Corporation— but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  assumption  is  a 
very  fitting  inauguration  of  'Progressive'  policy,  the  chief 
article  of  which  seems  to  be  appropriation." 

Although  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  it,  it  is  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  a  Corporation  to  obtain  a  grant  of  arms  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  existence ;  for,  as  it  cannot  inherit  such  insignia, 
it  has  no  other  way  of  obtaining  them.  No  one— and  this  is  a 
fact  which  should  be  brought  home  to  every  Council  of  close  or 
public  bodies— has  any  right  to  alienate  the  use  of  his  personal 
arms.  Few  men  in  possession  of  a  well-authenticated  personal 
coat  would  willingly  assign  it,  if  they  could,  for  public  use ;  but 
in  these  days  of  bogus  armory  the  jealousy  of  "  owners  "  of  such 
insignia  may  in  many  cases  not  be  so  keen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  instances  are  numerous  in  which  the  so-called  private  arms  of 
individual  members  are  allowed  to  do  duty  for  a  corporate  body. 


To  which  shareholder,  for  instance,  pertinently  asks  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies,  of  the  "  Gordon  Hotels  Company,  Limited,"  belongs  the- 
lion  rampant  holding  between  its  paxes  an  Imperial  Crown  which 
decorates  the  plate  and  stationery  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  in 
Northumberland  Avenue  ? 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  a  work  intended  chiefly  as  a  book  of 
reference,  every  device  actually  and  openly  used  by  public  bodies 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  recorded  and  examined.  But  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  in  the  otherwise  admirable  arrangement,  it 
might  have  been  advisable,  perhaps,  to  relegate  a  score  or  so  of 
special  latter-day  abominations  to  an  appendix — a  sort  of 
chamber  of  horrors.  In  the  same  manner,  as  few  things  can  be 
more  beautiful,  for  ornamental  purposes,  than  armorial  devices 
properly  disposed  and  presented,  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
ludicrous  than  burlesqued  heraldry. 

Moreover,  as  this  work  is  no  doubt  destined  to  become  authori- 
tative, the  fact  of  the  "  bogus  "  coat  being  refused  admittance  into 
the  company  of  legitimate  escutcheons  might  have  emphasized  the 
false  position  assumed  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  armour- 
bearing  public  bodies. 

For  a  first  edition  the  errors  to  be  found  either  in  the  text  or 
illustration  are  remarkably  few.  Although,  like  all  works  of 
compilation,  Mr.  Fox-Davies's  Encyclopaedia  is  largely  indebted 
to  previous  works,  unlike  too  great  a  number  of  such  enterprises 
it  shows  a  distinct  advance  upon  all  its  predecessors.  Of  th< 
most  important  of  these— Burkes  General  Armory— the  writer 
speaks  with  all  due  appreciation,  but  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
this  great  work,  which  in  many  ways  is  a  standing  marvel,  and 
has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  which  other  books  might 
envy,  was  not  compiled  on  the  lines  of  strict  demarcation  between 
arms  that  are  "  authoritative  "  and  those  that  are  not ;  indeed,  it 
was  a  matter  of  sheer  impossibility  to  submit  the  thousands  of) 
entries  that  go  to  make  up  the  Armory  to  the  rigid  scrutiny 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  comparatively  few  comprised 
in  the  Book  of  Public  Arms. 

Mr.  Fox-Davies's  work  being  subject  to  revision  and  expansion 
in  future  editions,  in  accordance  with  a  hope  expressed  by  himself 
in  his  introduction,  we  would  suggest  that  the  arms  of  the  sees  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges,  also  those, 
of  the  more  important  Schools  and  ecclesiastical  or  military 
institutions  that  are  entitled  to  insignia,  should  be  included  in 
a  future  issue,  and  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  inquiry 
Of  a  surety,  representative  emblems  of  such  bodies  are  of  greatei 
general  interest  than  the  insignia  of  newfangled  Councils  anc 
mushroom  Corporations. 


THE  SPANISH  PIOXEERS. 

The  Spanish  Pioneers.    By  Charles  F.  Lumrais.    Illustrated.  Chicago 
A.  C.  McClarg  &  Company. 

IT  is  apparently  the  ambit  ion  of  Mr.  Lummis  to  be  the  avenge 
who  is  one  day  sure  to  arise  from  the  bones  of  the  Spanisl 
Conquistadores.  As  we  wish  on  the  whole  well  to  the  enterprise 
we  would  we  could  speak  better  of  Mr.  Lummis.  But  tin 
painful  truth  is  that  his  intentions  are  better  than  his  perform 
ance.  His  style  is  flashy,  and  at  times  painfully  American.  Ou 
prejudices  cause  us  to  receive  a  shock  when  we  are  told  that  th 
Franciscans  landed  in  1769,  "on  the  bare  sand  where  a  million 
dollar  American  hotel  stands  to-day,"  at  San  Diego  Bay,  1: 
California.  That  million-dollar  hotel  does  not  inspire  us  wit 
that  awe  which  Mr.  Lummis  plainly  intends  to  convey.  Lon 
Macaulay  could  write  in  this  tone,  certainly ;  but  it  is  nc 
what  is  most  admirable  in  him.  Again,  Mr.  Lummis 
obtrusively  conscious  that  he  lives  in  a  time  of  enlighten 
ment,  and  he  condescends  insufferably  to  those  poor  mis 
led  romancers,  Irving  and  Prescott,  who  wanted  the  ligb 
which  is  shed  by  "the  beautiful  and  accurate  science  c 
ethnology."  If  Prescott  had  been  guided  by  the  beautiful  an 
accurate  science  (which  changes  its  opinion  every  five  years),  b 
would  have  known  that  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  were  onl 
Pueblo  Indians,  and  would  not  have  called  Montezuma  an 
Atahualpa  emperors.  Montezuma  was  only  the  war  chief  of 
confederacy  with  a  religious  power  behind  the  throne.  On  th 
principle  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Charles  V.  were  n< 
emperors.  Atahualpa,  though  he  was  both  a  religious  and  militai 
chief,  was  not  royal,  and  there  was  no  heredity  among  Indiani 
Yet  Atahualpa  succeeded  his  father.  The  new  lights,  of  whu 
Mr.  Lummis  is  so  proud,  seem  to  have  a  trick  of  repeating  tl 
old  blunder  of  thinking  that  you  alter  a  things  nature  when  yc 
call  it  by  another  name.  His  own  facts  show  that  the  Mexican 
and  Peruvians  had  sacred  races  from  which  the  chiefs,  call  thei 
by  what  name  you  please,  were  chosen,  which  was  the  first  stag 
of  everv  European  monarchy.   Both  seem  to  have  been  develo' 
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ing  on  the  common  lines  into  strictly  hereditary  royalty  when 
jtheir  civilizations,  such  as  they  were,  were  shattered  by  the 
Spanish  invaders. 

From  Mr.  Lummis's  high  sniffing  tone  to  benighted  old  writers, 
uch  as  Irving  and   Prescott,  who  he  allows  were  respectable 
men  living  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  his  own  learning  is  of  the  second-hand  order. 
He  is  safe  as  long  as  he  is  following  Mr.  Bandelier  (who,  by  the 
way,  recommends  the  book  strongly)  or  Mr.  Davis.    When  they 
fail  him,  he  makes  blunders.   He  says  that  it  was  a  century  after 
the  Spanish  discovery  "  before  Anglo-Saxons  seemed  to  waken 
enough  to  learn  that  there  really  was  a  New  World."    Yet,  as  he 
has  to  allow  further  on,  Cabot  was  on  the  American  coast  with 
in  expedition  from  Bristol  in  1497.    If  he  had  spared  a  little 
time  from  his  improved  modern  authorities  to  consult  original 
writers,  he  would  have  learnt  from  Oviedo  that  there  were 
Erjglish  ships  in  the  West  Indies  as  early  as  1 518,  and  from  the 
documents  published  by  Navarrete  that  Alonso  de  Hojeda  had 
iiad  orders  to  look  out  for  English  ships  on  the  coast  of  Paria 
rears  before.    He  speaks  of  England  as  taking  a  nap  during  fifty 
7ears  of  Spanish  conquest,  though  it  was  during  those  years  that 
jhe  perfected  the  discovery  of  Muscovy  in  a  succession  of  voyages 
indertaken  to  find  a  route  of  her  own  to  the  East.    Mr.  Lummis 
s  so  good  an  American,  that  he  thinks  people  were  doing  nothing 
f  they  were  not  labouring  at  the  production  of  the  United  States 
and  million-dollar  hotels.   If  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  real 
mthorities,  and  a  little  less  to  the  beautiful  and  accurate  science, 
is  would  have  learnt  better  than  to  talk  of  Drake  and  Hawkins 
s  sailing  in  the  South  Seas,  which  Sir  John  never  saw  in  his 
ife ;  or  to  speak  of  Columbus's  wife,  Felipa  Mouiz,  as  "  the 
notker  of  his  son  and  chronicler,  Diego."    Everybody  who  knows 
he  subject  is  aware  that  it  was  not  Diego,  the  son  of  the  Portu- 
uese  wife,  but  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  mistress, 
5eatrice  Enriquez,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  Admiral.  The 
ame  of  the  Spanish  officer  who  crushed  the  French  colony  in 
'lorida  was  not  Aviles  de  Menendez,  but  Pedro  Menendez  de 
^viles,  and  he  did  not  find  Ribault's  people  at  St.  Augustine,  but 
t  Fort  Caroline,  which  was  on  the  St.  John's  River.    The  name 
f  the  Frenchman  who  is  said  to  have  avenged  the  slaughter  was 
Jourgues,  not  Gourges.    An  "  adelantado  "  was  not  an  "  officer 
n  chief  command  of  an  expedition  of  discoverers,"  but  the 
overnor  of  a  province,  or  a  warden  of  the  marches.    Several  of 
ie  Spanish  explorers  were  named  adelantados  of  the  countries 
ley  could  conquer,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing.    It  may  be 
ery  smart  to  say  that  Columbus  "  came  to  the  sober  conclusion 
hat  the  cause  of  certain  phenomena  must  be  that  he  was  sailing 
ver  a  bump  in  the  globe  " ;  but  "  certain  phenomena  "  is  a  loose 
escription  of  the  meridian  of  no  variation,  and  sounds  very  much 
ke  the  vague  phrase  a  man  uses  when  he  does  not  clearly  know 
•hat  he  is  writing  about,  and  is  anxious  not  to  commit  himself. 
J  Mr.  Lummis,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  the  avenger  who  will  clear 
^le  fame  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores,  not  even  though  he  has 
ie  guidance  of  "  the  New  School  of  American  History."  His 
itention,  we  say  again,  is  good.    It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says, 
lat  the  Spanish  conquest  in  America  was  one  of  the  most 
iOnderful  feats  of  heroism  in  history.    It  is  no  less  certain  that 
great  deal  of  cant  has  been  talked  about  the  crimes  of  the  Con- 
listadores.    The  Spanish  Conquest  will,  in  fact,  bear  comparison 
8ry  fairly  with  the  similar  achievements  of  Dutchmen,  French,  or 
Inglish,  among  barbarous  or  savage  peoples.    Several  of  the 
'eat  Viceroys  of  the  earlier  times  were  men  entitled  to  rank, 
a  governing  faculty,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  with  the  greatest 
'  Anglo-Indian  statesmen.    So  far  we  agree  with  Mr.  Lummis; 
'it,  unfortunately,  he  is  one  of  those  people  who  never  know 
'hen  to  stop,  and  his  learning  is  far  too  partial,  too  completely 
ncontrolled  by  that  general  knowledge  which  is  so  necessary  for 
arposes  of  comparison.    He  draws  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
mtury  as  the  mildest  mannered  man  who  ever  conquered  from 
ie  noblest  motive.    His  insistence  on  the  humanity  and  loving- 
indness  of  the  Conquistadores  becomes  at  last  perfectly  ridiculous. 
:  the  "  young  Saxon  American,"  to  whom  he  writes,  trusts  Mr. 
ummis,  he  will  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  Francisco 
izarro  was  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  which  is  absurd, 
t  the  same  time  it  may  do  the  young  Saxon  American  good  to 
ive  the  "  other  side  of  the  story  "  set  forth,  even  with  exaggera- 
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INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

1  eaders  of  Modern  Industry.    By  G.  Barnett  Smith.    London :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.  1894. 

LHHAT  there  is  room  for  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Barnett  Smith 
: L  has  made  is  a  proposition  that  has  evidently  commended 
l,self  to  his  publishers,  and  one  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  dis- 


pute. It  may  well  prove  to  be  the  case  that  not  one  book  only, 
but  a  whole  series  of  the  same  stamp,  may  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  considerable  class  of  readers.  Leaders  of  Modern  Industry 
is  a  manageable  volume,  containing  nine  or  ten  biographical 
notices  of  well-known  men  of  the  last  hundred  years  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  contributing  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  material  progress  of  the  century.  For  information  upon 
the  lives  and  works  of  such  men  there  is  always  a  steady  demand 
among  readers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  probably  best 
satisfied  with  just  such  an  amount  of  it  as  is  here  supplied — an 
amount,  that  is  to  say,  that  is  sufficient  to  give  a  fairly  complete 
view  of  the  subject  of  each  memoir.  We  have  not  all  either  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  read  the  lengthy  biographies  that  appear 
even  of  men  so  famous  as  some  of  these  captains  of  industry ; 
whilst  most  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  do  want  to  know  something 
more  about  them  than  can  be  gleaned  from  obituary  notices  in 
the  public  press  or  from  the  necessarily  abbreviated  articles  in 
Dictionaries  of  Biography.  Moreover,  press  notices  are  ephemeral, 
and  complete  biographical  dictionaries  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  every  citizen  any  more  than  are  complete  col- 
lections of  individual  biographies.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are 
probably  well  advised  in  concluding  that  a  work  like  the  present 
should  command  a  ready  sale.  Standing  alone,  it  cannot  pretend 
to  anything  approaching  completeness  even  in  its  own  particular 
field.  Nor  if  it  were  designed  to  stand  alone  would  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  treatment  commend  itself  as  the  best  that  might 
have  been  made.  The  Stephensons,  the  Wedgwoods,  the  Fair- 
bairns,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  the  individuals  or 
families  selected  for  notice,  can  scarcely  be  said  nowadays  to  be 
associated  with  "  modern  "  industry ;  and  their  stories  have  been 
repeated  so  often  and  in  so  many  forms  that  there  is  the  less 
reason  for  including  them  in  a  new  work  at  this  time  of  day. 

With  such  names  as  George  Burns,  Thomas  Brassey,  and  Siemens 
the  case  is  different.  The  life-story  of  each  of  these  also  has,  it 
is  true,  been  told  in  one  form  and  another,  but  there  was  still 
room  in  their  case  for  the  kind  of  sketches  that  we  get  here. 
Anecdotes  of  George  Stephenson  and  the  "  coo,"  of  "  Puffing 
Billy  "  and  the  "  Rocket "  are  to  us  now  as  three  times  thrice-told 
tales  ;  Knight's  Quarterly  and  the  Penny  Cyclopcsdia  smack  of  an 
age  that  is  past ;  and  the  engineering  achievements  of  the  elder 
Rennie  have  less  interest  for  us  of  this  generation  as  triumphs  of 
successful  skill  and  efi'ort  than  the  solid  monuments  he  has 
left  us  in  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  the 
enduring  massiveness  of  Plymouth  Breakwater.  But  the  life  of 
George  Burns  and  his  association  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
great  Cunard  line  of  Atlantic  steamers  belong  to  a  chapter  of 
contemporary  history  that  is  not  yet  closed.  The  Britannia, 
Acadia,  Caledonia,  and  Columbia,  built  on  the  Clyde  in  1840 
for  the  Atlantic  service,  were  the  direct  forerunners  and  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  great  Cunarders  of  to-day,  and  marked  an 
epoch  in  a  course  of  experiment  that  has  not  yet  reached  its 
limit.  The  career  of  Thomas  Brassey,  again,  so  well  depicted  in 
Sir  Arthur  Helps's  "  Life,"  belongs  almost  to  this  generation,  and 
fittingly  finds  a  place  in  the  present  volume ;  while  the  lifework 
of  Sir  William  Siemens,  chronicled  by  Mr.  Pole  no  longer  ago 
than  1886,  is  connected  with  some  of  the  latest  developments  and 
adaptations  of  that  marvellous  electrical  power  which  bids  fair 
to  play  the  part  of  Aaron's  rod  among  the  other  forces  of  nature 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  enslaved  to  serve  his  ends.  Many 
other  men  whose  names  are  similarly  identified  with  the 
enormous  growth  of  industrial  enterprise  and  achievement 
during  the  past  half-century  have  lived  lives  that  would  afford 
equal  scope  for  the  biographer;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
careers  of  such  men  were  not  chosen  for  treatment  in  the 
present  volume,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  worn  threadbare.  At  any  rate,  if  the  present  work  meets 
with  a  success  to  justify  the  repetition  of  a  similar  experiment, 
there  need  be  no  lack  of  material.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  fulfilled  his  task,  if  we  have  no  very  high  praise 
for  it,  neither  have  we  any  particular  fault  to  find.  There  is  no 
pretence  of  originality.  The  chapters  are  almost  entirely  com- 
pressions or  expansions  of  existing  materials  open  to  all  comers. 
The  author's  comments  and  reflections  are  of  the  usual  con- 
ventional, not  to  say  commonplace,  character.  But  if  there  is  no 
display  either  of  brilliancy  or  profundity,  a  vein  of  chastened 
common  sense  runs  through  the  whole  which,  while  it  preserves 
the  style  from  giving  offence  to  the  critical,  will  probably  com- 
mend the  matter  of  the  book  to  the  average  reader  better  than 
more  showy  qualities.  Laborious  is  perhaps  hardly  the  word  to 
apply  to  a  work  entailing  little  or  no  research  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
correct,  well  balanced,  and  conscientious. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ESSAYS. 

Popular   Lectures  and  Addresses.     By  Sir  William  Thomson  (Baron 

Kelvin^  P  R.S.,  LL.D.,  &c.    Vol.  II.—  Geology  and  General  Physw. 

With  Illustration".    ("Nature"  Series.)    London  and  New  lork: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 
Life  and  Rock  :  a  Collection  of  Zoological  and  Geological  Essays.    By  K. 

Lvdekker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  cScc.    With  Illust rations.  ("Knowledge 

Series.)    London  :  The  Universal  Press.  1894. 

m  HE  pendulum  of  thought  swings  to  and  fro  in  geology  as  in 
J-  theology.  The  two  studies,  often  deemed  antagonistic, 
have  this  at  least  in  common,  that  a  truth  at  first  has  to  struggle 
hard  for  existence,  and  is  liable  afterwards  to  degenerate  into  a 
superstition.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  convulsions  and 
cataclysms  were  the  favourite  solutions  of  all  geological  diffi- 
culties ;  then  arose  the  missionaries  of  "  uniformity,"  whose  creed 
has  since  become  orthodox :—"  That  which  is,  hath  been;  the 
earth  shows  neither  trace  of  a  beginning  nor  sign  of  an  end." 
But  geologists  there  are  even  now  who,  without  disputing  the 
general  truth  of  the  teaching  of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  urge  that,  in 
virtually  proclaiming  the  universe  to  be  "  a  self-winding  clock," 
the  latter  have  ventured  to  lengths  which  are  neither  warranted 
by  geology  nor  to  be  reconciled  with  physics.  These— the  mode- 
rate uniformitarians,  as  they  may  be  called— are  indebted  to 
Lord  Kelvin,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  for  his  emphatic  pro- 
tests against  over-confident  trust  in  seons  practically  without 
limit. 

He  has  arrived  at  his  conclusion  that  geological  time  must  be 
shortened  by  more  than  one  line  of  investigation.    It  follows  not 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  law  of  the  dissipation  of 
energy  (to  which  one  of  these  essays  is  devoted),  but  also  from 
evidence  which  is  furnished  by  both  the  earth  and  the  sun.  For 
instance,  the  length  of  the  day  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation.    If  this  were  tripled  we  should  have  an  eight 
hours  day  in  a  very  literal  sense.    The  change  would  not  solve 
all  social  difficulties   by  dispersing  employers  and  employed 
simultaneously  into  space,  though  it  would  materially  affect  the 
stability  of  existing  relations  by  increasing  the  so-called  centri- 
fugal force.    Since  the  earth  is  cooling,  it  ought  to  be  contract- 
ing, and,  as  a  result,  to  be  rotating  more  quickly.    But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  "  slowing  down."    This  is  due  to  the  tides ;  the 
friction  caused  by  these,  like  a  drag  or  "skid,"  slightly  retards 
the  earth's  rotation.  Thus  the  earth  is  not  sufficiently  "  uniformi- 
tarian  "  in  its  motion  to  serve  as  a  perfectly  accurate  chrono- 
meter.   It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  an 
exact  estimate  cannot  be  made  either  of  the  retarding  effect  of 
the  latter  cause,  or  of  the  compensating  effect  of  the  former ; 
but  Lord  Kelvin  states  that  the  retardation  "must  be  some- 
thing very  sensible,"  amounting,  according  to  an  investigation 
made  by  Adams,  and  tested  by  Delaunay,  Tait,  and  himself,  to 
about  twenty-two  seconds  in  a  century.    It  follows  from  this 
that  the  earth  a  hundred  million  years  ago  must  have  rotated 
faster  and  the  centrifugal  force  have  been  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent.   Lord  Kelvin  admits  that  nothing  in  the  present  figure 
of  the  earth  and  the  disposition  of  land  and  water   is  incon- 
sistent, as  far  as  we  know,  with  solidification  at  the  latter  epoch, 
but  that  to  "  go  back  to  ten  thousand  million  years  ago— 
which  does  not  satisfy  some  great  geologists— the  earth  must 
have  been  rotating  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  at  present ;  and,  if 
it  had  been  solid  then,  it  must  be  now  something  totally  different 
from  what  it  is." 

Again,  the  earth,  as  already  said,  is  a  cooling  mass.  It  may 
be  cross-examined  as  to  its  past  history.  Hot  springs  and 
volcanoes  are  indicative  of  a  high  internal  temperature,  and  the 
inferences  founded  on  these  comparatively  local  phenomena  are 
confirmed  by  observations  of  temperatures  in  mines,  tunnels,  and 
borings  of  various  kinds,  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may 
be  undertaken.  These  show  that  when  once  the  limit  is  passed 
at  which  the  diurnal  and  annual  climatal  changes  cease  to  be 
sensible,  the  temperature  gradually  rises  as  the  distance  from  the 
surface  increases;  the  latest  estimate  of  an  average  being  one 
degree  (Fahrenheit)  for  64  feet.  But  this  leads  to  the  conclusion 
not  only  that  the  earth  has  cooled  from  a  molten  condition,  but 
also  that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  surface  had  become  solid, 
the  temperature  increased  inwards  much  more  rapidly  than  at 
present— a  matter  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  questions 
of  metamorphism,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  geological  evidence.  This  solidification,  in  accordance  with 
known  laws  of  cooling,  cannot  have  occurred  at  an  epoch 
enormously  remote  ;  the  most  liberal  allowance  would  be  100 
million  years,  and  there  are  considerations  which  suggest  that 
this  estimate  is  very  possibly  excessive.  Observations  show  that 
the  earth  is  annually  losing  heat  at  a  certain  rate.  Suppose  that 
in  the  past  this  process  went  on  with  any  approach  to  uniformity, 
and  that  the  conductivity  of  the  inner  mass  of  the  earth  is  similar 


to  that  of  the  surface  rocks,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  during  the  last  twenty  millions  of  years  would  suffice  to  raise 
a  quantity  of  surface  rock  loo  times  the  earth's  bulk  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  1000  centigrade— or  one  of  the  earth's  bulk  to  io,oooc 
centigrade.  But  at  a  temperature  between  1,000°  and  2,000° 
centigrade,  silver,  gold,  iron,  and  probably  most  lavas,  become 
molten.  This  result  points  yet  more  emphatically  to  a  restriction 
of  the  time  within  which  the  earth  has  solidified. 

But  the  sun  itself  suggests  a  like  inference.  It  is  a  mass  of  in- 
candescent matter,  probably  similar  in  composition  to  the  earth, 
which  is  radiating  heat  into  space.  This  process  cannot  continue, 
in  accordance  with  any  known  laws  of  conductivity  and  cooling, 
for  more  than  a  few  million  years,  neither  can  it  have  gone  on 
in  the  past  for  any  large  number  of  million  years,  "  possibly  not 
for  100  million  years,  almost  certainly  not  for  500  million 
Indeed,  in  the  first  volume  of  these  essays  Lord  Kelvin  fixes 
this  limit  at  20  million  years. 

These  several  lines  of  argument  tend  to  the  same  result,  that 
the  life-history  of  the  earth  must  be  restricted  within  a  period 
which  thoroughgoing  uniformitarians  would  reject  as  totally 
inadequate,  and  most  geologists  would  consider  barely  sufficient. 
Bat  Lord  Kelvin  admits  that  his  numerical  results  are  only 
approximations.  They  may  be  modified  by  further  discoverie 
as  to  the  conductivity  and  melting  points  of  rocks,  their  changes! 
in  volume,  the  constitution  of  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  variousi 
causes  affecting  the  rotation  of  the  former.  Meteoric  showers, 
also,  as  Lord  Kelvin  himself  has  suggested,  may  supply  fuel  to 
the  sun,  though  this  source  of  supply,  as  he  points  out,  must  be' 
less  important  than  he  was  formerly  disposed  to  think.  But 
though  the  results  may  be  modified— and  the  true  limit  o£j 
terrestrial  chronology  be  nearer  to  the  100  than  to  the  2 
million  period— yet,  as  he  emphatically  states,  the  methods  ai 
valid,  and  geologists  must  restrict  their  drafts  on  the  bank  ol 
time,  and  admit  that  the  earth  has  been  young  and  is  growing  old 
Questions  such  as  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth,  thr 
stability  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  the  nature  of  ice  and  the  effect 
of  a  polar  ice-cap  on  the  sea  level,  are  considered  in  other  essays 
and  are  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  But  in  regard  to  the  las 
—namely,  the  gradual  raising  of  the  sea  level,  and  consequen 
submergence  of  the  lands  around  the  border  of  the  ice-cap,  w 
may  remark  that  it  fails  to  account,  at  any  rate  completely,  fo 
the  submergence  which  certainly  occurred  during  some  part  c 
the  Glacial  epoch  ;  for  the  beaches  and  other  sea-marks  do  nc 
rise  uniformly  northwards  along  the  circles  of  longitude,  bu 
give  clear  indications  of  differential  movements  of  the  earth 
crust  itself. 

These  essays  must  be  carefully  studied  by  every  geologist 
many  their  conclusions  will  be  unacceptable ;  they  must  be  sut 
jected,  at  any  rate,  to  whatever  indirect  tests  the  science  ma 
provide.  To  all,  however,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  that  sue 
important  writings  have  been  collected  into  a  book  moderate  i 
size  and  price.  They  are  the  more  welcome  because  the  fact  the 
the  third  volume  of  the  series  had  appeared  before  the  seconi 
and  the  latter  had  been  delayed  for  nearly  three  years,  ha 
started  the  rumour,  which  now  is  shown  to  be  incorrect,  thu 
Lord  Kelvin  had  become  doubtful  of  some  of  his  conclusior 
relating  to  terrestrial  physics. 

Lord  Kelvin's  book,  notwithstanding  its  title,  can  hardly  1 
called  "  popular,"  though  most  clearly  expressed ;  to  Mr.  LydeJ 
ker's,  however,  the  epithet  is  more  appropriate.  This,  also,  is 
collection  of  essays  which  have  been  already  published.  Th< 
deal  with  various  zoological  and  geological  subjects,  and  at 
lucidly  and  pleasantly  written.  Tlain  words  are  preferred 
grandiloquent  language,  and  technical  terms  are  used  only  whi 
avoidance  of  them  would  cause  confusion.  In  these  days 
scientific  pedantry  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  paleontologist 
distinguished  as  Mr.  Lydekker  compassionating  "  those  lovers 
Nature  who  are  too  often  repelled  by  the  number  of  hard  wor 
they  meet  with  in  the  books  professedly  written  for  their  edific 
tion."  Many  of  the  articles  are  of  unusual  interest,  and  w 
be  very  helpful,  since  they  deal  with  the  borderland  betwe 
zoology  and  geology,  to  students  of  either  science  ;  for  they  supp 
succinctly  and  attractively,  information  which  otherwise  con 
only  be  obtained  by  much  searching,  not  only  through  text-boc 
but  also  through  original  memoirs.  Of  these  the  articles  on  "  T 
Oldest  Fishes  and  their  Fins,"  "  The  Extinction  of  Animals,"  a! 
"  Living  Fossils  "—that  is,  the  representatives  of  creatures  whi 
once  were  abundant  but  have  now  almost  disappeared— are  exc 
lent  examples.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  most  interesting  oj 
»  popular  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  worthy  of  tjj 
more  attractive  and  of  illustrations  better  executed ;  that  is, 
being  published  in  a  slightly  more  expensive  form.  An  ind 
however,  should  be  added  to  any  future  edition. 
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NEW  PRINTS. 

t  rry  WO  engravings  come  to  us  from  the  Librairie  de  l'Art. 
f  J-  They  are  curiously  in  contrast,  regarded  as  examples  of 
f  contemporary  French  taste.  One,  "  Le  Chat  Malade,"  by  M. 
i  Bibot,  etched  by  M.  Giroux,  represents  a  girl  seated  with  a  black 
'  and  white  cat  in  her  lap.   Behind  her  is  another  figure  feeling  the 

•  cat's  pulse.  There  are  no  accessories,  nothing  to  relieve  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  two  females.    Technically,  everything  is  exactly  as  it 

i  ought  to  be,  and  the  engraving,  if  a  little  coarse  and  rough  in 
r  places,  is  at  least  suitable  to  the  subject ;  but  before  we  can  admire 
r  M.  Bibot's  picture  in  black  and  white  we  must  divest  our  minds  of 
the  idea  that  the  first  object  of  art  is  to  give  pleasure.  Mr. 
-William  Richmond  made  some  sensible  remarks  on  impressionism 
at  a  school  of  art  the  other  night.    He  called  it  a  kind  of 
1  hacillus,  and  said  that  those  who  were  once  overcome  by  the 
complaint  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  throw  it  oft'.    We  have 
no  right  to  cast  all  the  blame  on  French  art.    Bonington  and 
"  Constable  lived  before  any  Frenchman  had  taken  to  impressionism ; 
i1  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  French  school  of  the 
present  day  to  go  far  beyond  Constable,  and  not  only  to  be  in- 
different to  the  beauty  of  a  subject,  but  actually  to  prefer  what  is 

t    The  "  Lecon  de  Musette"  is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  pretty,  if  perhaps 
i'a  little  commonplace.  The  original  picture  is  by  M.  Deyrolle, 
:  and  the  engraving  is  by  M.  Gaujean.    A  pleasant-looking  peasant 

girl  is  trying,  under  the  tuition  of  a  boy,  to  play  on  the  French 
1  horn.    The  composition  is  excellent,  all  the  leading  lines  are  in 

•  the  right  places,  and  the  figures,  if  not  beautiful,  are  certainly 
[  graceful.  The  woodland  scene,  too,  is  pleasing ;  the  wild  flowers 
"and  the  oak-leaves  against  the  sky  being  not  only  pretty  but  well 
|  composed.  Composition  is  very  desirable  in  a  picture,  but  it  is 
"necessary  in  an  engraving.  Harmony  of  colour  may  carry  off 
/want  of  composition  in  a  painting,  but  the  best  harmony  is  lost 

\  when  we  come  to  black  and  white. 

a 

j  

1. 

THE  COKGO  FREE  STATE  AND  ITS  BIG  GAME  SHOOTIXG. 

Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Cmqn  Free  State,  and  its  Big  Game  Shooting. 
By  Bula  N'Zau.  Illustrated  from  the  Author's  sketches.  With  Map. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

rHE  author  of  these  adventures  in  the  Congo  Free  State  is 
Mr.  II.  Bailey.    The  name  on  the  title-page,  Bula  N'Zau, 

•  ignifies  "  the  elephant  smasher."    It  was   bestowed   by  the 
atives,  just  as  the  title  "  Rock-splitter  "  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  M. 

.  Stanley  when  he  sent  rocks  flying  into  the  air  and  made  a  way 
Jor  his  steamers  on  dry  land.    That  Mr.  Bailey  fully  justifies  his 
ppellation  does  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt.    Indeed,  to 
4>eak  plainly,  the  slaughter  of  elephants,   hippopotami,  and 
{.luffaloes  to  the  extent  described  in  these  pages  is  only  excusable 
Sn  the  ground  that,  but  for  fresh  meat,  Mr.  Bailey's  camp- 
Dllowers  must  have  starved.   Fowls  and  ducks  were  occasionally 
b  be  had  and  a  kind  of  bread  called  chickwanga ;  but  the  native 
J  ppetite  is  not  easily  satisfied,  and  to  one  tribe  of  Haussas 
lathing  seems  to  have  come  amiss — snakes,  tough  elephants,  and 
^ead  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  that  could  be  scented  for  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile.    Still  there  is  something  to  cause  a  slight 
jliudder  in  the  details  of  huge  animals  spouting  blood  and 
nocked  over  like  water-bucks  and  antelopes  by  the  precise  and 
■  owerful  weapons  which  modern  science  has  provided  for  the 
j^ortsman.    The  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  elephant,  says 
1   ie  author,  is  four  inches  above  an  imaginary  line  connecting 
ue  eyes,  and  they  can  be  brought  to  their  knees  by  bullets 
I- anted  in  the  chest  when  charging,  or  from  a  side  shot  in 
Ue  shoulder.    The  buffalo  has  long  been  known  as  the  most 
;  .cious  and  dangerous  of  African  beasts,  and  Mr.  Bailey  once  or 
vice  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  charge  in  the  open.  The 
'  inger  from  the  hippopotamus  is  that  it  is  always  taking  a  bath, 
;  id  you  have  to  follow  it  in  a  boat.    It  has  a  trick  of  diving  and 
'ming  up  either    right  under  or   close  to  the  frail  bark  in 
hich  the  sportsman  is  sitting.     When  hard   hit   the  hippo 
aks  like  a  stone,  but  generally  floats  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  be 
wed  to  shore,  where  it  is  speedily  dismembered. 
^  We  confess  to  taking  more  interest  in  Mr.  Bailey's  accounts  of 
1  ie  climate,  the  prospects  of  trade,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
native  chiefs  than  in  his  pursuit  of  big  game  through  grass  and 
fee  jungle,  when  whole  days  were  spent  to  no  purpose,  and  then 
e  other  times  the  author  bagged  half  a  dozen  monsters  in 
(most  as  many  shots.    The  climate  must  have  been  trying,  and 
I  the  end  it  was  stronger  than  Mr.  Bailey,  who  must  be  blessed 
lUta  a  constitution  of  cast  iron  lined  with  cotton.    Some  fifteen . 


of  his  acquaintances  fell  victims  to  fever,  spleen,  and  liver.  The 
author  spent  days  under  a  tropical  sun  and  nights  in  rain  which 
penetrated  his  slender  tent,  without  ill  efl'ects.  There  was  at  the 
back  of  the  station  of  Massabe  a  fetid  swamp  on  which  Mr. 
Bailey  gave  some  friends  a  nice  little  day's  shooting  at  duck 
and  snipe.  The  next  day  they  were  all  down  with  fever.  Mr. 
Bailey  went  there  repeatedly  and  was  proof  against  malaria. 
"  Everything,"  he  adds  sorrowfully,  is  against  you  in  such  a 
country,  "fevers,  ague,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  and  ulcers." 
Then  there  were  the  lesser  trials,  not  deadly  or  dangerous,  but 
obstructive  of  comfort  by  day  and  of  sleep  by  night.  Mosquitoes 
swarmed  to  an  extent  not  equalled  in  the  Bengal  Terai.  Jiggers — 
imported,  it  was  said,  originally  by  a  slaver  from  the  Brazils — 
laid  their  eggs  in  the  hand  and  foot,  and  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
amination and  extraction  was  imperative  every  morning  before 
the  day's  tramp  could  begin.  The  native  trusts  to  palm-oil  when 
it  is  to  be  had,  as  a  safeguard  against  such  pests.  But  there 
were  frequent  cases  where  a  toe  or  a  finger  had  been  lost  owing 
to  festering  sores  and  want  of  precaution. 

The  settlers  in  this  delectable  climate,  mostly  natives  of  France 
or  Belgium,  appear  to  have  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  We  have  sketches  of  bungalows 
with  enclosed  gardens  and  cleared  spaces,  and  picturesque  views 
of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  residences,  it  is  true,  hardly  seem  above 
the  proportions  of  a  staging  roadside  bungalow  in  an  Indian 
district  not  yet  pierced  by  the  rail.  From  Leopoldville  planned 
and  built  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  named  after  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Stanley  Pool,  sixteen  miles  in 
length  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  Brazzaville,  a  French  station, 
is  just  opposite.  As  at  Kwamouth  where  the  river  Kwa  unites 
with  the  Congo,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  cultivation  in  maize 
and  manioc,  and  open  plains  dotted  with  belts  and  clumps  of 
wood.  Here  Mr.  Bailey  saw  the  Queen  of  the  tribe  of  Bayanzies, 
who  stood  six  feet  in  height  and  offered  a  slave-girl  at  the  price 
of  nine  hundred  mitahos,  or  brass  rods  eighteen  inches  long. 
These  sort  of  offers  must  have  been  somewhat  embarrassing. 
On  ariother  occasion  a  prince  named  Tarli,  clad  in  a  red  cloth 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  sent  the  adventurous  Englishman  a 
present  of  fowls,  a  goat,  and  some  manioc,  and  asked  him  to  take 
his  daughter  in  addition.  With  some  hesitation  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  princess  seems  to  have  acted  as  interpreter  and 
courier,  doing  all  the  talking  with  villagers,  and  laying  down  the 
law  as  to  supplies.  Of  manners  and  customs  generally  the 
picture  is  not  attractive.  Adultery  may  be  condoned  by  fines  in 
cloth  and  rum  ;  deceit  and  theft  come  naturally ;  and  religion  is  a 
pure  matter  of  fetishes  and  charm3.  In  handicrafts  considerable 
skill  has  been  attained.  Baskets,  water-bottles,  pipes,  and  spears 
combine  utility  with  something  of  elegance ;  and  the  natives 
have  a  way  of  smoking  and  drying  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
preserves  it  for  a  fortnight  and  more.  Green  sticks  are  tied  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  matting.  This  is  supported  by 
other  sticks  about  two  feet  in  height.  Under  this  is  lit  a  fire,  of 
which  the  heat  dries  the  meat  without  roasting  it.  Another 
custom,  termed  "  blood-brotherhood,"  is  singularly  repulsive ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  for  safe  travel  through 
the  difl'erent  tribes.  A  kid  is  slain  and  two  pieces  of  its  liver 
are  warmed  in  a  fire,  but  not  thoroughly  cooked.  The  ssquel  of 
this  ceremony  is  best  given  in  the  author's  own  words  : — 

'  Subila's  chief  minister  made  a  slight  incision  with  a  knife 
in  my  left  arm,  my  headman  doing  the  same  in  that  of 
Subila.  As  soon  as  the  blood  commenced  to  trickle  down  we 
were  each  handed  a  piece  of  the  liver,  I  having  to  rub  mine 
in  the  blood  flowing  trom  Subila's  aim,  and  he  in  that  coming 
from  mine.  Then,  grasping  each  other's  hand,  we  had  to  eaD 
the  unpalatable  morsel  before  the  whole  assembly.' 

After  this  the  heads  of  both  these  "  blood-brothers "  were 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  cloth,  and  adjurations  by  the 
headman  and  the  minister  followed,  cursing  the  principal  parties 
and  all  their  relations  if  ever  the  contract  were  broken.  Some 
useful  hints  about  clothing,  ammunition,  and  apparatus  are  given. 
Spare  rifles  and  guns  should  be  taken,  as  there  is  no  repairing  a 
damaged  weapon.  The  577  express  is  as  good  as  or  belter  than 
a  4  or  8  bore.  These  latter  weigh  more  than  seventeen  pounds, 
and  are  very  trying  on  a  long  hot  day's  tramp.  Fowling-pieces 
are  essential,  seeing  that  grass  jungles  and  swamps  afford  sport 
with  partridges,  guinea-fowls,  and  snipe  and  plover.  Tents  must 
be  made  of  green  waterproof  canvas,  with  an  extra  sheet,  or  what 
is  known  in  India  as  a  double  roof,  to  keep  oft'  the  sun.  Beds 
should  be  of  canvas  that  can  be  folded  in  a  small  bag  ;  two 
blankets,  and  a  waterproof  sheet,  folding  chairs  and  tables, 
canteens  and  air-tight  boxes  weighing  about  65  lbs.  for  clothes 
and  provisions,  complete  the  equipment ;  a  covered  portable  baih 
is  a  bit  of  luxury.  The  sportsman  should  be  clothed  in  flannel, 
khtTti  dress,  and  wear  light  and  supple  shoes.    We  are  surprised 
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to  find  no  mention  of  quinine  or  of  a  medicine-chest.  This  book 
certainly  is  a  record  of  much  skill  and  endurance,  coupled  with 
valuable  information  for  brother  sportsmen  who  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  numerous,  and  who  must  be  made  of  blood  and  iron  if 
they  are  to  return  home  alive  from  such  a  country,  with  its 
charging  buffaloes,  fevers,  and  tropical  pests. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Lcs  oriqines  da  Concordat.    Par  Leon  Seche.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Delagrave. 
<S  ur  le  cfiemin  du  doule.    Par  l'Abbd  Hautefeuille.    Paris  :  Perrirj. 
La  vote douloureuse.    Par  Jean  Dornis.    Paris:  Calmann  LeVy. 
La  Dvchesse  Jean.    Par  Paul  Perrot  et  Felix  Cohen.    Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

Enigme  sans  clef.    Par  Madame  Urbain  Ratazzi.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 
Pour  un  faux.    Par  le  Comte  Wodzinski.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 
Jeanne  de  Mauguet.    Par  Claude  Vignon.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

rpnE  history  of  the  Gallican  Church  has  been,  like  most  parts 
of  French  history,  the  subject  recently  of  many  serious 
studies ;  and  that  which  M.  Leon  Secho  (who  had  already  shown 
his  competence  in  Les  derniers  Jansenistes)  has  now  added  to  tbem 
deserves  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  group.  The  first  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  negotiations  between  Pius  VI.  and  the 
Directory,  the  second  to  those  between  Pius  VII.  and  the  Con- 
sulate. The  documents  upon  which  the  narrative  is  based,  and 
which  figure  in  abstract  or  in  extenso,  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
Alcala  records,  where  the  correspondence  of  the  Chevalier  d'Azara 
with  the  Marquis  del  Campo  is  kept,  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  extremely  interesting 
thing  to  trace  the  process  by  which  a  purely  anti-ecclesiastical,  if 
not  purely  atheistic  Government  like  that  of  the  Jacobin  phase  of 
the  Revolution  was  changed  into  one  which,  at  least  in  an  Erastian 
sense,  recognized  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State  ;  and 
it  certainly  has  never  been  possible  to  do  this  to  the  same  extent 
before.  And  it  so  happens  thAt  M.  Sdche's  work  comes  very  appro- 
priately to  give  the  facts  and  documents,  just  after  the  publication 
of  M.  Taine's  unfinished  History  gave  the  criticism,  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  century  in 
France.  To  tell  the  truth,  no  better  result  could  be  expected 
from  the  origin  ;  and  no  origin  more  suitable  could  even  be  con- 
jectured for  the  results.  The  ignorant  reproach  of  English  Non- 
conformists that  the  Church  with  us  is  the  creature  of  the  State 
does  actually  apply  to  the  Church  of  France,  and  the  purpose  of 
Bonaparte  in  arranging  the  Concordat  could  have  produced 
nothing  better.  The  centralization  and  the  destruction  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  spontaneous  as  well  as  historic  life  which 
characterize  the  Code,  the  arrangement  of  local  government, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Revolutionist-Napoleonic  reconstruction  of 
France,  characterize  the  Concordat  also,  and  the  fruits  have  been 
the  same. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Abbe  Hautefeuille's 
principles  and  objects;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  wise  in  his 
method  of  asserting  the  one  and  trying  to  effect  the  other.  That 
method  is  rather  English  than  French,  and  rather  eighteenth 
than  nineteenth  century.  The  volume  is  in  verse— a  series  of 
authentic  Alexandrine  couplets,  occasionally  varied  by  lyric 
strophes,  dealing  successively  with  the  "  Etat  religieux  du  monde 
actuel,"  the  "  Existence  de  Dieu,"  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
Christ,  and  so  forth.  The  Abbe"  undertakes  in  seven  pages,  and 
perhaps  a  gross  of  lines,  to  demonstrate  the  "  Fausset<5  de  Maho- 
met, Bouddha,  Confucius,  du  Judaisme  actuel."  In  another  space, 
as  large  or  as  small,  he  flagellates  the  "  insuffisance  des  sectes 
anti-Catholiques  "  by  summoning  Luther  and  Fhotius,  calling 
them  very  hard  names,  and  requesting  them  to  produce  such 
saintly  personages  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  produced— a 
test  which  we  should  have  thought  a  little  dangerous,  unless, 
as  we  half  suspect,  the  Abbe"  is  going  to  argue  in  a  circle, 
by  defining  a  Church  as  that  which  produces  saints,  and  a 
saint  as  that  which  is  produced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by 
her  only.  Not,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  acknowledge,  that  verse- 
arguers,  on  whatever  side,  in  religious  matters  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  impeccably  logical.  Dryden,  the  best  logician  who  ever 
argued  in  verse,  made  but  a  so-so  business  of  it  in  his  negative 
mood  of  Peiigio  Laid,  and  a  still  worse  one  in  his  positive  one  of 
The  Rind  and  the  Panther.  But  the  Abbt§  might,  like  Dryden, 
have  given  us  fine  verse,  if  not  conclusive  argument.  We  cannot 
accept 

II  est  vrai,  me  diront  quelques-uns  parmi  vous, 
Que  telle  ne  fut  pas  l'intention  pour  nous, 
(which  may  be  rendered — 

'Tis  true,  as  some  of  you  perhaps  will  mention, 
That  such  was  not  precisely  our  intention) 

as  very  fine  verse.    It  chiefly  resembles  those  passages  of  Crabbe 


which  provoked  the  wicked  parodies  of  Rejected  Addresses.  Stilr 
the  sincerity  of  the  effort  is  beyond  doubt,  and  there  are  passages 
in  it  more  poetical  than  the  unlucky  couplet  which  we  have  just 
been  unkind,  though  not,  we  think,  unfair,  enough  to  cite. 

A  letter  from  the  last  of  the  poets  major  of  France,  M.  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  who  has  died  since  the  publication  of  the  book,  adds  to 
La  voie  doulotireuse  an  interest  somewhat  greater  than  the  usual, 
and  rather  banal,  letter  of  recommendation,  something  akin  to 
which  is,  we  regret  to  see,  becoming  not  uncommon  in  England. 
In  France  it  has  become  so  long  usual  that  it  need  not  be 
rebuked ;  though  why  Tomkins's  recommendation  of  Hopkins's 
novel  should  make  it  go  down  with  Popkins  we  never  could  see. 
If  Tomkins  were  at  liberty  to  write,  and  if  Hopkins  in  that  case 
were  bound  to  publish,  such  a  letter  as  "  My  dear  Hopkins, — 
I  have  read  many  bad  novels,  but  never  one  quite  so  bad  as 
yours,"  the  expression  of  the  contrary  opinion  might  have  some- 
weight  ;  but  not  as  it  is.  As  for  La  voie  douloureuse,  it  does 
not  strike  us  as  remarkably  good  or  remarkably  bad.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  situation  where  one  young  woman  falls  in  love 
with  another  young  woman's  fiance,  or  he  with  her — a  situation 
not  uncommon  and  painful  enough,  no  doubt,  but  of  a  painfullness 
hard  to  render  really  tragic. 

La  Duchesse  Jean  is  a  sequel  to  Le  Due  Jean,  by  the  same 
authors.  These  sequels  are  getting  more  and  more  popular  inv 
France. 

Mme.  Ratazzi's  "  Keyless  Enigma  "  is,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  Woman  herself;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  deny 
the  truth  of  the  description.  The  stories  of  which  the  book  is 
composed  show  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  a  rather  traitorous 
plain-speaking;  but  they  are  not  very  well  told.  Pour  un  faux 
is  one  of  Count  Wodzinski's  numerous  Russian-Jew  stories  ;  and 
Jeanne  de  Mauguet  is,  as  the  publishers  announce,  a  "  new "! 
edition,  though  they  do  not  say  whether  second  or  twenty-second, 
Claude  Vignon  is  generally  worth  reading,  and  is  so  here. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

npiIE  career  of  Lord  Amherst,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  witt 

India,  is  much  less  complicated  with  matters  admitiis-trati 
and  military  that  are  of  a  controversial  nature  than  those  of  som 
other  "  Rulers  of  India."    The  story  of  the  Burmese  war,  it 
causes  and  its  issues,  is  retold  with  excellent  clearness  and  directl 
ness  by  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Richardson  Evans  in  Lord  Amhers' 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press),  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Rulen 
of  India "  series.    Lord  Amherst's  Burmese  policy  did  not,  c 
course,  escape  contemporary  censure.    The  remoteness  of  th 
field  of  expedition,  the  extraordinary  lack  of  information  ccr 
cerning  the  country  and  the  people,  and  the  apparently  limitles 
expense  to  which  the  Government  was  committed  by  the  entel 
prise,  were  sufficient  at  the  time  to  inspire  distrust  and  alarm  i! 
many.    The  significance  of  a  war,  rightly  described  as  "  a  gloriovi 
enterprise"  by  the  present  writers,  and  a3  "great,"  judged  wit 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  its  consequences,  was  nfl 
to  be  clearly  discerned  by  all  statesmen  in  England.  Evei 
statesmen  fail  sometimes  in  divining  the  future.    We  must  nt 
blame  them,  as  the  writers  of  this  capital  sketch  of  the  w; 
charitably  insist,  if  they  felt  the  risks  of  the  undertaking,  an 
failed  to  foresee  the  advantages  and  gains  that  might  ensue 
it  was,  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  called  forth  the  more  just  if 
able  criticism,  and  not  the  policy  of  the  Governor-General,  thi 
kind  of  criticism  having  the  advantage  denied  to  statesmansh 
of  "  learning  wisdom  after  the  event."    We  are  told  that  "tT 
war  was  blamed  at  home  because  the  early  stages  were  g!oon 
and  almost  calamitous."    Precisely  so.    Yet  some  of  our  wa 
have  opened  far  more  disastrously,  and  were  much  less  blame 
The  occupation  of  Rangoon  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  for  i; 
stance,  was  an  early  stage  of  the  enterprise,  and  was  effect' 
with  almost  ridiculous  ease.    Apart  from  the  history  of  t. 
Burmese  war,  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  befo! 
us,  the  leading  events  of  Lord  Amherst's  period  of  rule  a 
the  brilliant  capture  of  Bhartpur  and  the  mutinous  outbrei 
of   Sepoys  at   Barrackpur.     It   is   curious  that  this  simp 
affair  of   the   Barrackpur  mutiny  should  have  aroused  mo 
controversy  than  th?  p  >!icy  of  the  Burmese  war.    It  led 
the   serious   expectation   of    Lord    Amherst's    recall  at 
moment,  though  it  is  clear  from  a  letter,  now  published  f 
the  first  time,  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington   to  Lc 
Liverpool,  that  the  English  Government  possessed  no  groun 
for  such  a  step  and  did  not  contemplate  it.    The  Duke's  letf 
completely    exonerates   Lord    Amherst   from    the  charge 
arbitrary  and  undue  punishment  of  the  mutineers.    There  is 
doubt  that  the  demonstration  of  native  troops  at  Barrackj 
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s  an  intolerable  act  of  mutiny.  As  to  the  statement  that 
ir  guns  were  not  loaded,  it  affected  their  mutinous  act  not 
rbit,  and  is  disproved  by  a  marginal  note,  written  apparently 
Lord  Amherst,  on  the  Duke's  letter.  They  were  called 
n  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  were  warned  of  the  con- 
uences  if  they  did  not  obey.  They  refused,  and  suffered  the 
sequences.  The  unprotected  position  of  the  Governor- 
leral  at  Barrackpur  was  extremely  critical,  and  prompt 
ion  was  imperative.  Whether  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
•ht  not  have  been  allayed  in  the  first  instance  by  more  judicious 
itment  is  a  question  that  does  not  invalidate  the  means 
iloyed  to  meet  the  dangerous  crisis  that  arose.  The 
iserable  sequel,''  as  it  is  termed,  might  have  been  miserable 
;ed  if  the  Home  Government  had  given  way  before  senti- 
ltal  clamour,  as  has  happened  more  than  once  since. 

I  genial  and  picturesque  personality  is  commemorated  in  Lady 
ey's  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  George  J.  Elvey  (Sampson 
v  &  Co.)  For  nearly  half  a  century  Sir  George  Elvey  filled 
post  of  organist  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  every- 
y  knows  with  what  dignity  and  success.  In  the  musical 
Id  his  repute  as  an  organist  and  composer  was  speedily 
iblished,  and  the  St.  George's  choir,  under  his  rule,  acquired 
uring  fame.  Determined  in  reform,  he  was  unostentatious  in 
rying  out  his  plans  of  reform.  He  might  have  written  the 
)rd  of  his  life's  work  ;  but  he  preferred  to  magnify  his  office 
quietly  and  resolutely  doing  the  work  at  his  hand,  rather 
n  chattering  of  himself  and  his  projects.  He  kept  no  diary, 
Lady  Elvey  tells  us,  and  he  destroyed  his  correspondence. 
,  although  Sir  George  has  not  straightened  the  path  of 
biographer,  and  has  "  straitened  "  it  rather  by  his  dislike 
my  kind  of  self-assertion  and  publicity,  Lady  Elvey's  sketch 
ler  husband  is  exceedingly  lifelike  and  interesting,  and  many 
lis  friends  and  pupils  contribute  substantial  and  characteristic 
Elections.  Fortunately,  Sir  George's  correspondents  did  not 
ow  his  example,  but  they  have  preserved  his  letters.  He  was 
7  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  organist  to  Queen 
ilaide,  but  he  had  already  gained  the  Gresham  College  gold 
lal.  From  the  first  he  set  about  reforming  the  gross  ineffi- 
icy  of  the  choir  and  introducing  a  higher  order  of  church  music, 
his  arrival  at  Windsor  in  1835  he  found  "things  in  a  very 
rdered  state."  The  service  and  anthems,  it  seemed,  were 
d  by  the  organist.  The  lay-clerks,  not  the  minor  canons,  gave 
the  anthems,  and  the  clergy  and  choir  entered  the  chapel  in 
ovenly  manner.  The  organ-blower,  however,  was  friendly, 
tell  you  what,  young  man,"  he  said  to  Elvey,  "  whenever  you 
its  wind  you  shall  'ave  it."  Yet  on  Elvey's  first  Sunday,  just 
;he  voluntary  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  shouted,  "  Done,  sir  ?  " 
1  enough  for  every  one  to  hear.  Things  were  not  conducted 
;ntly  and  in  order  during  these  times.  Any  man  less  single- 
rted  in  his  passionate  devotion  to  music  might  have  been  dis- 
rtened  by  the  task  which  Sir  George  Elvey  grappled  with  so 
nuously.  Organists  are  not,  we  believe,  even  now  munifi- 
;ly  paid  for  their  services,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
George  was  repaid  by  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  the  suc- 
;  that  waited  on  his  resolute  enthusiasm.  The  story  of  his 
»urs  is  very  well  told  in  Lady  Elvey's  volume,  and  well  de- 
res  to  be  held  in  honour  by  all  lovers  of  music. 
!he  new  Yellow  Booh  (Mathews  &  Lane)  is  as  undistinguished 
he  first  issue,  or,  if  distinguished  in  any  way,  is  distinguished 
jisely  as  the  first  volume  is  distinguished.  Mr.  Henry  James  in 
tie  Coxon  Fund  "  is  much  more  diffuse  and  much  less  amusing 
a  in  his  former  contribution.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  em- 
ps  the  form  of  fiction,  or  true  relation,  with  good  effect  from 
artistic  point  of  view,  in  setting  forth  a  kind  of  lay  sermon  on 
I  Gospel  of  Content."  For  the  rest,  the  letterpress,  or  "  litera- 
i,"  as  Mr.  Hamerton  would  have  it,  comprises  rather  more  than 
magazine  average  of  amateurish  short  stories,  excepting  only 
grimly  impressive  "Cousin  Louis,"  by  Ella  D'Arcy.  M. 
iphin  Meunier's  article  on  Mme.  Rejane,  apart  from  some 
undancy  and  indiscretion  of  epithets,  has  something  of  the  in- 
lit  of  portraiture  and  a  happy  touch  of  the  picturesque.  The 
se  is  of  the  ordinary  "  poet's  corner  "  kind,  save  Mr.  Alfred 
yes's  stanzas,  "My  Study,"  which  are  notable  for  good 
rkmanship  rather  than  inspiration.  Mr.  William  Watson's 
pigram"  leaves  us  marvelling,  if  it  be  possible  for  Mr. 
ttson  to  give  a  more  meagre  illustration  of  his  theory  of  the 
?ram.  If  Harrington's  epigrams  are  mere  "relations^"  as  Ben 
ison  thought,  what  are  Mr.  Watson's  likely  to  arrive  at  ? 
;  irreducible  flatness  and  pointlessness  of  a  bare  statement. 
■  Beardsley's  facile  invention  and  decorative  resources  are 
1  displayed,  after  the  mode  of  the  artist's  "  Salome  "  designs, 
the  three  drawings  of  Marionettes.  The  study  of  three  Cafe" 
.ters  is  extremely  clever.  Excellent  also  is  the  so-called  "  Por- 
t  of  Madame  Rejane,"  a  drawing  in  fine  outline, every  curve  of 


which  has  expression.  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  contributions — especi- 
ally the  studio  interior — are  of  an  aggressive  kind  of  cleverness. 
They  make  a  clamorous  appeal  for  your  regard,  and  gain  admiration 
for  their  dexterity  chiefly.  So,  too,  is  it  with  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert's  grotesque  portrait  of  Mr.  Beardsley  and  "  Ada  Lund- 
berg."  Mr.  Sickert's  "Old  Bedford  Music  Hall,"  however,  is 
admirable  for  force  and  atmosphere.  Other  notable  drawings  are 
Mr.  Sargent's  "  Portrait  of  Henry  James,"  "  The  Lamplighter," 
by  Mr.  Hartrick,  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Renaissance  of 
Venus." 

Although  much  has  been  written  of  the  late  General  Gordon* 
and  the  life  and  character  of  the  hero  of  Khartoum  are  cherished 
in  the  memory  of  all  English  people,  there  is  nothing  of  vain 
repetition  in  the  little  book,  More  About  Gordon,  by  "One  who 
Knew  Him  Well  "  (Bentley  &  Son).  The  writer  is  a  lady  who 
first  met  Gordon  in  1867  at  Gravesend,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  building  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Thames.  "  My  friendship  with  him,"  she  writes,  "  extends  over  a 
long  period  of  years,"  and  the  last  of  the  eighty-six  letters  she 
received  from  Gordon  was  written  from  Khartoum  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  there.  It  will  be  evident  to  every  reader  of  this 
interesting  record  of  friendship  and  correspondence,  that  she  not 
only  knew  Gordon  well,  but  observed  and  studied  his  character 
with  understanding  and  full  sympathy.  The  letters  selected  are 
written  at  various  dates  from  Galatz,  Southampton,  or  the 
Soudan,  and  are  full  of  characteristic  touches.  His  absorbed 
interest  in  his  Gravesend  "  boys "  is  repeatedly  shown.  He 
could  never  forget  his  "  Kings,"  as  he  calls  them,  or  "  Royalty  " 
collectively  ;  and  once,  after  visiting  Kenilworth  and  Warwick, 
he  wrote: — "Would  you  have  cared  whether  you  were  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  or  the  shoemaker  of  the  village,  or  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  or  the  baker?  All  are  in  ruins — so  sad  it  seemed. 
How  far  better  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  be  kind  to  a  little  lamb 
than  to  govern  kingdoms  !  "  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
deadening  effect  of  "  living  in  one's  self,"  and  confesses  he  is  tired 
of  his  own  moans  and  those  of  others,  and  recommends  "  taking 
in  washing"  as  the  antidote  to  life's  ills,  "even  if  we  pay  for 
being  allowed  to  do  the  washing,  instead  of  being  paid  for  it." 
Were  there  need  for  it,  we  might  quote  pages  from  this  pro- 
foundly interesting  book. 

Under  the  title  "  Studia  Sinaitica "  we  have  received  from 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons  a  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Lewis,  and  An  Arabic  Version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  with  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  edited  by  Mrs.  Gibson  from  a  ninth-century  MS.  in 
the  same  convent.  Mrs.  Lewis's  Catalogue  extends  to  276  ex- 
amples, some  of  which  are  left  undescribed  owing  to  the  loss  or 
removal  of  the  MSS.,  and  is  "  bilingual  throughout,"  the  descrip- 
tive portions  being  written  in  English  and  modern  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  a  stipulation  of  the  owners  of  the  MSS.  The  Catalogue 
is  illustrated  by  specimen  leaves  from  various  MSS.,  among  the 
more  important  of  which  is  a  page,  photographed  from  the 
palimpsest  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  in  1892,  which  contains, 
among  other  writings,  the  four  Gospels  in  Syriac.  An  appendix 
of  fragments  by  Mr.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  and  some  additional 
notes  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stenning,  are  added  to  the  list  of  MSS.  Mrs. 
Gibson's  transcription  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  gives  the  text  according  to  modern  orthography,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  by  whom  the 
publication  of  the  transcription  was  first  suggested. 

Mr.  Stephen  Fiske  makes  a  kind  of  reappearance  to  English 
readers,  as  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton  indicates  in  his  preface,  in  the  series 
of  "  fugitive  stories "  entitled  Jack's  Partner  (Gay  &  Bird), 
having  contributed  in  bygone  years  to  English  magazines,  and 
edited  various  journals  in  London.  Mr.  Fiske's  short  stories  are 
well  told,  for  the  most  part,  and  well  varied.  They  are  of  the 
kind  that  should  entertain  the  traveller  for  an  hour  on  the  railway 
without  undue  excitement. 

Major-General  John  R.  Hume's  Reminiscences  of  the  Crimean 
Campaign  (Unwin  Brothers)  is  not  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  the 
veteran  who  recalls  his  fighting  days,  and  shows  how  fields  were 
won.  General  Hume's  recollections  of  the  Crimean  War  are  set 
forth  in  spirited  yet  unadorned  style.  What  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  is  transcribed  with  vivid  effect,  and  what  he  narrates  of 
others  has  appropriate  brevity  and  point.  He  describes  in  lively 
terms  life  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol ;  and  his  account 
of  the  abortive  attack  on  "  Waterloo  "  day  is  one  of  many  rousing 
passages  in  his  capital  little  book. 

Recollections  of  a  different  order  are  offered  to  the  curious 
public  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Chief-Inspector  Littlechild 
(Leadenhall  Press),  a  book  that  contains  some  good  "true 
stories,"  chiefly  of  the  wiles  and  plots  of  loan-office  swindlers, 
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forgers  of  cheques,  and  of  jewel  robberies,  "The  great  Turf 
frauds,"  and  strange  cases  of  mistaken  identity.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  of  Mr.  Littlechild's  experiences  deal  with  the 
mysteries  of  "cheque-raising."  Unlike  some  authorities,  Mr. 
Littlechild  is  no  despiser  of  disguise,  though  his  "  make-up  "  was 
not  facial,  but  an  affair  of  clothes.  The  garb  of  a  curate  has 
been  known  to  pay,  while  as  a  sweep  your  detective  has  been 
irresistible. 

The  Blind,  as  Seen  through  Blind  Eyes  (Putnam's  Sons),  is  a 
translation  by  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
.Blind,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  the  education  of 
the  blind  that  was  ever  published.  The  author,  M.  Maurice 
de  la  S  zeranne,  became  blind  in  his  ninth  year,  was  educated  at 
the  Naional  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Paris,  and  has  devoted 
his  life  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind,  especially  in 
providing  books  and  magazines  printed  in  "  Braille,"  and  thus 
reinforcing  oral  instruction  by  the  printed  word.  He  has  estab- 
lished "Braille"  libraries  and  journals — both  monthly  and 
weekly  journals — and  published  a  large  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  many  of  which  have 
been  frequently  translated  into  other  languages.  The  present 
■volume — Les  Aveugles,  par  un  Aveugle — treats  in  an  admirable 
spirit  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  contains  an  interesting  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  subject,  from  the  days  of  Valentine  Ilaiiy  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Norman  Gale's  romance  of  a  private  tutor,  A  June  Romance 
(Rugby  :  Over),  though  not,  like  Calverley's,  told  in  verse,  takes 
a  somewhat  unusual  form,  since  it  is  set  forth  in  extracts  from  a 
diary  kept  by  the  private  tutor,  whose  diurnal  entries  are  as 
effuse  as  the  diaries  of  young  ladies  of  old-fashioned  romances, 
and,  like  them,  varied  by  verse.  It  is  mainly  charged  with  the 
story  of  the  wooing  and  winning  of  the  fair  Alice,  the  sister  of 
the  particular  "young  Augustus  Edward"  whom  the  private 
tutor  trains.  The  story,  save  for  some  affectation  of  phrase,  is 
prettily  told. 

The  humour  of  the  "candid  friend"  imparts  a  tonic  quality  to 
Mr.  Arthur  "Wallace's  pleasant  sketch,  Lord  Rosebery,  his  Words 
and  Work  (Drane),  of  which  we  have  received  a  second  edition. 

The  annual  issue  of  that  compact  and  useful  manual  and 
directory  Lore's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  is  before  us,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Dumville, 
notes  as  usual  the  "  financial  inefficiency  "  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions, while  their  activity  in  good  work  and  their  claims  to  public 
support  increase  apace.  Yet  more  than  half  a  million  has  been 
bequeathed  during  last  year  to  metropolitan  charities,  a  consider- 
able advance  over  the  previous  year's  bequests. 

Messrs.  "Whiting  &  Sons  issue  their  annual  Holiday  Directory 
to  some  six  hundred  seaside  and  inland  haunts  of  tourists — 
abundant  matter  for  the  selection  of  the  perplexed  holiday- 
maker. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay's  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain 
(Stanford),  edited  by  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  sixth  edition, 
with  illustrations  and  map  ;  Holiday  Papers,  by  the  Rev,  Harry 
Jones,  second  series  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Authors  Manual, 
by  Percy  Russell  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.),  seventh  edition  ;  and  My 
Ducats  and  My  Daughter,  by  P.  H.  Hunter  and  W.  "Whyte 
(Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier). 

We  have  also  received  Practical  Lessons  in  Physical  Measure- 
ment, by  Alfred  Earl,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  an  introductory 
"  Laboratory  Course  "  for  school  use  ;  English  Records,  "  a  com- 
panion to  the  History  of  England,"  by  Henry  Elliot  Maiden 
(Methuyn  &  Co.) ;  Nature's  Method  in  the  Evolution  of  Life 
(Fisher  Unwin) ;  Agnosia,  and  other  Poems,  by  "  Quasi  Nessuno  " 
(Simla:  Cotton  &  Morris);  GUdipus  at  Colonus,  translated  from 
Sophocles  by  Arthur  Compton  Auchruuty  (Simpkin  &  Co.); 
Euripides  in  English  Verse,  the  Tragedies  translated  by  Arthur 
S.  Way,  M.A.,  in  three  volumes  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  Vol.  I. ; 
Trionfo  della  Morte,  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  (Milan:  Treves), 
second  edition  ;  and  A  Manual  of  Marks  on  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain, by  W.  H.  Hooper  and  W.  C.  Phillips  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad, 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Toun  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOL  UME  LXXVIL,  bound  in  cloth,price  1G«.  Cloth, 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Ahsi 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.and  4s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 

Established  Half  a  Century 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Fairylike  Illumination  of  the  Nort 
Tower  Garden  Every  Evening.  "  The  prettiest  thing  in  the  wav  of  outdoor  illuniin 
t:on  to  be  seen  in  London."— Morning  Po.*t.  Band  of  Her  Majesty's  < Royal)  llur-e  Gmir. 
(Bluest,  by  nermiesiou  of  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Errol.  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Ban, 
Conductors,  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  R.A.M.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Jun. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  FIREWORKS. — Magnificent  Displn 

every  Thursday  Evening,  ot  8.45,  bv  the  Unrivalled  Crystal  Palace  Pyrotechn' 
Messrs.  C.  T.  BKOCK  &  GO.  Electricity  outdone  in  brilliance  by  new  aud  dazzling  eftec 
Wet  or  tine,  the  Crystal  Palace  Firework  displays  always  take  place.  Admission,  u 
Shilling.  Children,  half  price. 


THIS   EXHIBITION   WILL   SHORTLY  CLOSE. 

PHE    GRAVES    GALLERIES,  6  PALL   MALL,  S.V^ 

NOW   ON  EXHIBITION. 
A  SUPERB   WATER-COLOUR  COLLECTION, 
By  COUNT  GIALLIN A,  entitled 
SUMMER  IN   THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
Which  has  been  extensively  patronized  by  Royalty. 
From  Ten  to  Six. 


"  AWRIE     &     CO.,    15    OLD    BOND    STREET,  T 

-*      EXHIBITION  OF  CHOICE  PICTURES  NOW  OPEN,  10  TO  (i  DAILY. 
"  HOMEWARD  BOUND," 
Bv  Jems  SEI.I.  COTMAS. 
"A  WOODED  LANDSCAPE." 

By  J.  Ruvrdael.  . 
Also  Works  by  Stark,  Raeburn,  Constable,  Hoppner.Morland,  Maris,  Decamps.  &c.  Sc. 


BRITISH    MUSEUM. — DEPARTMENT  of  PRINTS  ai 
DRAWINGS.  The  Exhibition  Gallery  of  PRINTS  and  PR  A  WINGS  will 

CLOSED  on  Thurxlay.  August  !*.  und  Re-opened  on  Monday,  September  10.    Ilic  StudeS 
Room  will  lie  Closed  from  .Monday,  August  13,  to  Saturday. ,  Septcml  it  s i  inclusive. 
British  Museum.  E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSI  US, 

July  31, 1891.  Jrrmcipai  Librarian  ana  secretary 
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CHRONICLE. 

•In  Parliament.  T  I  ^HE  House  of  Lords  yesterday  week  ad- 
Lords.  _|_  vanced  some  Bills,  and  heard  from 
Lord  Brassey  an  explanation  as  to  the  delay  of  the 
Opium  Commission  Report.  This  is,  no  doubt,  un- 
avoidable, but  the  sooner  it  is  out  the  better — not,  of 
course,  that  it  will  stop  the  reckless  fanatics,  mis- 
sionary and  other,  who  have  in  some  cases  already  got 
into  trouble  with  the  law  in  India,  but  that  it  may 
perhaps  help  to  settle  the  question  with  rational  men 
who  have  been  misled. 

„  In  the  Lower  House  Sir  Edward  Grey 

Commons.  „         ,   .  ,  „ 

confirmed  in  the  main  the  allegations 
as  to  the  misuse  of  the  German  steamer  on  Lake 
Nyassa  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  powder  into 
English  territory.  The  evening  up  to  midnight 
was  then  spent  on  the  Equalization  of  Rates 
(London)  Bill,  on  which  Mr.  Fowler,  who,  after 
having  had  a  very  fair  record,  seems  to  be  now 
succumbing  to  the  usual  disease  of  Giadstonianism, 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  City  of 
London  of  wishing  to  escape  its  fair  contribution. 
The  "fair  "is  the  whole  point  at  issue,  and  Mr. 
Fowler  knew  it.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Consolidation  Bill  was  subsequently  read 
•a  second  time. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  advanced 
some  Bills  and  arranged  to  adjourn  from  the 
next  day  to  next  Monday. 

f^mmnna    In  the  Lower  House  Sir  Edward  Geey 

Commons.  ,  . 

explained  the  position  in  regard  to 
China  and  Japan  and  the  Treaty  Ports,  especially 
Shanghai.  The  sham  Report  Stage  of  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill  was  then  taken,  and  huddled  through, 
no  Unionists  speaking  and  few  attending.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  Equaliza- 
tion of  Rates  Bill. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  passed  the  Tower 
Bridge  Approach  Bill  under  a  very  extra- 
ordinary protest  from  Lord  Tweedmouth,  who  seemed, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  recent  translation,  to 
imagine  that  he  was  Member  for  the  Progressive  sec- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council,  instead  of  being  a 
minister,  and  a  peer,  and  as  such  a  representative  of 
the  nation.  The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  was  brought  up 
after  midnight  and  read  a  first  time. 


Lords. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


The  measure  last  mentioned,  after 
some  impassioned  scenes  of  despair 
from  Dr.  Macgregor  over  the  Crofters  Bill,  pro- 
vided a  lively  evening  in  the  Lower  House.  It 
had  already  become  known  that  the  Irish  masters 
of  the  Government  would  agree  to  no  possible 
compromise,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  in  a  very  moderate  and  well- 
informed  speech,  rendered  weightier  by  his  recent 
experience  in  the  Committee  on  the  question. 
For  reasons  not  difficult  to  discover,  the 
Nationalists  were  in  their  most  defiant  mood, 
and  a  sharp  altercation  arose  between  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  This,  however,  was  as 
nothing  to  what  happened  later,  when  Mr.  E.  J. 
Morton,  by  delivering  one  of  those  pinchbeck 
orations  which  seem  to  the  orator  (and  we  believe 
to  some  Gladstonian  debating  societies)  to  be 
Burke  plus  Cicero  multiplied  by  Demosthenes, 
brought  up  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  most  danger- 
ous mood.  Never  was  a  pride  of  the  Parliament 
of  Little  Pedlington  treated  so  unmercifully  or  so 
deservedly  as  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  Dillon  then  de- 
prived Mr.  Balfour  of  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing without  carrying  the  debate  over  to  Thursday, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Morley  enjoyed  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  speaking  one  after  the  other.  The 
Government  obtained  a  majority  of  32. 

On  Wednesday  in  the  Commons  proceedings  were 
unruffled,  the  Equalization  of  Rates  Bill  passing  through 
Committee,  the  Building  Societies  Bill  being  read  a 
third  time,  and  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill 
considered. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  above  noted,  did  not  sit  on 
Thursday,  but  the  Commons  had  a  quiet  day  of  ques- 
tions, Scotch  Local  Government,  and  jokes  from  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  made  a  very  pretty  little  debut  as 
a  jester  by  reminding  Mr.  Carson  that  "law  and  order 
"  must  be  maintained"  in  connexion  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Irish  Sheriffs. 

Politics  out  of  The  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery 
Parliament.   Society  addressed  a  memorial  this  week  iu 

favour  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Railway  to  Lord  Eose- 

bery,  who,  in  reply,  denied  that  the  scheme  had  be^n 

definitely  abandoned. 

A  deputation  on  Gas  prices  waited  on  Mr.  Bryce  on 

Thursday,  and  next  day  a  curious  letter  from  Mr. 
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Gladstone  to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  member  for  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  was 
published. 

Foreign  and  There  was  no  actual  war  news  from  the 
Colonial  ad  airs,  extreme  East  this  day  week,  the  telegrams 
merely  containing  accounts  of  the  Emperor  of  China's 
edict  in  reply  to  the  Japanese  declaration  of  war,  the 
movement  of  European  ships,  and  so  forth.  Caserio 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  the  publication  of 
his  address  forbidden.  Dr.  Herz,  of  Panama  fame, 
had  been  sentenced  in  contumacy  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment, with  the  usual  funny  little  rider  of  a 
hundred- and-twenty-pound  fine.  The  University  of  Halle 
had  been  celebrating  its  bi-centenary  with  the  giving 
of  honorary  degrees  to  distinguished  foreigners,  in- 
cluding Professor  Skeat  ;  Mr.  Ward,  of  the  British 
3Iusenin,thathappy  cataloguer  of  endless  MS. romances  ; 
Mr.  Kenyon,  of  Constitution- of- Athens  fame,  and  other 
Englishmen. 

In  the  telegrams  of  Monday  the  Japanese  claimed  a 
victory  on  land,  near  Asan,  other  details  of  the  Corean 
matter  being  slight ;  as,  indeed,  was  the  news  of  the 
day  generally. 

There  was  again  little  Corean  news  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  neither  the  Japanese  victory  on  sea  nor 
that  on  land  was  confirmed.  Li  Hung  Chang  had 
appeared  in  public  without  his  "  Yellow  Fading 
"  Jacket,"  the  deprivation  of  which  for  alleged  slack- 
ness in  letting  Japan  get  the  start  was  mistaken  by 
hasty  English  critics  as  equivalent  to  "  disgrace."  But 
it  seems  (if  it  happened)  to  have  been  a  method  of 
"  encouraging,"  not  merely  "  the  others,"  but  the  in- 
dividual. A  great  Anarchist  trial  was  begun  in  France, 
the  accused  numbering  thirty,  the  actual  prisoners 
(for  five  were  absent)  including  M.  Jean  Grave  and 
M.  Sebast[EN  Faure.  The  Government  gave  Grave 
and  Faure  an  advertisement  by  prohibiting  the  publi- 
cation of  their  interrogatory,  and  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent has  puffed  Grave  yet  further.  Critics  who 
have  read  La  Societe  Mourante  et  I'Anarchie  have  not 
found  anything  so  very  wonderful  in  it.  A  French  ex- 
plorer had  been  murdered  in  Thibet.  The  marriage 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  the  Czar's  eldest  daughter, 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  had  taken  place  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Wednesday's  news  was  small,  its  most  interesting 
item  being  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Estrup,  the  Danish 
Prime  Minister,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  pre- 
sented the  curious  spectacle  of  a  Minister  carrying  on 
the  King's  Government  in  face  of  an  adverse  majority 
in  the  Folkething.  It  was  said  that  separate  negotia- 
tions had  been  opened  in  Greece  by  the  English  bond- 
holders, which  will  doubtless  call  forth  cries  at  Britannic 
perfidy.  Captain  Lang,  who  should  know  better  than 
any  man  living,  had  given  an  opinion  on  the  naval 
chances  of  the  Corean  war,  corroborating  the  judgment 
of  those  who  hold  that  Japan  may  have  successes  at 
first,  but  that  China — other  things  being  equal — must 
wear  her  down. 

It  was  asserted  on  Thursday  morning  that  the  efforts 
of  England  and  Kussia  to  arrange  matters  between 
China  and  Japan  had  definitely  failed.  Japanese  tele- 
grams repeated  the  news  of  a  land  success  at  Asan  ; 
but  no  confirmation  of  this  had  yet  come  from  Chinese 
or  neutral  sources.  It  was  said  that  the  Anarchist 
trial  in  Paris  was  being  mismanaged. 

There  was  again  no  positive  news  from  Corea 
yesterday  morning,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
contradiction  of  previous  assertions,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  reinforcements  were  being  poured  into  Corea  from 
both  sides  as  fast  as  the  Japanese  by  sea  and  the 
Chinese  by  road  and  rail  could  manage  it.  The 
expected  grumbles  came  from  abroad  about  the 
projected  English  settlement  of  the  Greek  Debt 
claims. 


Meetings,  &c. 


Correspondence. 


The  British  The  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
Association,  began  on  Wednesday  at  Oxford,  where  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered  the  Presidential  address  in  his 
robes  as  Chancellor.  It  dealt  with  Evolution  in  par- 
ticular, and  with  scientific  nescience  generally,  the 
attitude  hardly  justifying  Mr.  Huxley's  subsequent 
attempt  to  claim  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  convert  or  a 
partisan. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Salisbury  unveiled  a  statue  to 
Sydenham,  and  sectional  discussions  were  in  full  blast. 

The  British  Medical  Association  finished' 
its  Congress  at  Bristol  yesterday  week. 
On  Monday  the  National  Artillery  Association  began 
its  meeting  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  theirs  at  Cambridge  ;  this  latter  having  some 
political  importance  because  of  a  strong  expression  of 
opinion  against  State-aided  old-age  pensions. 

On  Monday  morning  Lord  Grey  depre- 
cated, and  Mr.  Carson  exposed,  the  idea 
of  a  compromise  over  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  Mr. 
George  Curzon  contributed  a  long  letter  on  the  affairs 
of  Corea,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  AsArn  wound  up  his 
controversy  with  Mr.  Acland  by  admitting  insufficient 
information  on  one  point,  but  reiterating  the  charge  of 
false  suggestion  on  another. 

Next  day  a  very  interesting  letter  defending  the 
Japanese  in  the  Kow  Siting  matter  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Holland.  In  the  matter  of  that 
international  puzzle  which  is  rather  facetiously  called 
"law"  Professor  Holland  is  a  magnus  Apollo.  Yet 
it  certainly  seems  odd  if,  as  he  says,  the  commander 
of  a  ship  of  war  can  practically  establish  belligerency 
by  ordering  a  neutral  to  do  something  or  other,  and- 
ean then  act  on  her  refusal  precisely  as  if  actual  war 
had  been  declared.  The  approach  of  holidays  was  in- 
dicated by  flying-machine  correspondence,  and  details 
of  the  burglary  at  the  Princess  Soltykoff's. 

Mr.  Curzon  published  a  second  letter  on  Corea  on- 
Thursday  morning,  when  Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr. 
Orrock  drew  attention  to  the  shocking  damage  done 
by  an  over-hot  and  dry  atmosphere  to  aspbaltum- 
painted  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  On  this- 
point  Mr.  Poynter  endeavoured  to  be  reassuring  next 
day. 

r,ank  The  August  Bank  Hobday  began  vjry 
Holiday,  badly,  but  improved  a  little  as  the  day 
went  on  in  London.  Elsewhere  things  were  even  worse, 
as  will  be  seen  from  our  cricket  paragraph  and  from 
the  fact  that  a  cabman  was  killed  by  lightning  near 
Canterbury.  There  was  a  dense  fog  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  and  a  Cape  liner,  having  come  into  colli- 
sion with  another  steamer  off  Ushant,  had  to  return  to 
Plymouth. 

The  Law  This  day  week  it  was  announced  that 
Courts.  Lord  Justice  Davey  had  been  appointed  to 
the  vacant  Lordship  of  Appeal,  and  that  Mr.  Labou- 
Ciiere  had  apologized  to  Mr.  Selous  for  a  paragraph 
in  Truth,  asserting,  or  implying,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
bought  Mr.  Selous  off.  An  interesting  picture  case,, 
the  facts  of  which  were  in  some  sort  analogous  to  the 
too  famous  destruction  of  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones's 
first  "  Love  Among  the  Ruins,"  was  given  against  the 
firm  which  had,  as  it  was  alleged,  injured  the  drawing 
in  reproducing  it. 

Two  silver  cases  were  before  the  Courts  on  Tuesday. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy's 
decision  in  favour  of  the  London  and  River  Plate 
Bank's  claim  to  the  "  Balmaceda  silver,"  and  some 
men  were  brought  up  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  four  blocks  of  silver  weighing  5  cwt., 
and  worth  (despite  these  evil  days  for  the  white  metal) 
the  comfortable  sum  of  i,20oL 

A  curious  case  came  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr 
on  Thursday  in  which  a  victim  of  cosk-crowing  and 
ambassadorial  privilege  had  written  straight  to  the 
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i  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  who  is,  as  The  Winter's 

'  Tale  says,  "a  barne "  (and,  unless  her  portraits  lie 
more  than  even  royal  portraits  are  wont  to  do),  "  a 

f  "  very  pretty  barne,"  with  the  result  that  the  offend- 
ing fowl  had  been  withdrawn  to  Holland,  or,  at  any 

i  rate,  from  his  neighbourhood. 

Yacllin  ^e  wea^er  on  Saturday  last  during  the 
ac  mg.  prjva(-e  maf-ch  between  the  Britannia  and 
the  Vigilant  was  just  what  suits  the  American  cutter 
— that  is  to  say,  a  fresh  breeze,  but  smooth  water — and 
she  won  handsomely  by  some  seven  minutes.  It  is 
possible  that  the  race  would  have  been  awarded  the 
other  way  on  protest,  for  the  Vigilant  broke  a  rule 
and  gained  somewhat  thereby,  but  the  Prince  very 
properly  made  no  claim. 

At  the  Cowes  Eegatta  on  Monday  (wherein  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  arrived  to  take  part)  the  Vigilant  again 
beat  the  Britannia  as  well  as  the  Satanita  in  a  race 
round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Excuses  were  made  for  the 
English  cutter,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  week's 
grooming  and  preparation  to  which  the  American  boat 
had  been  subjected  had  really  given  her  an  advantage 
over  the  Britannia,  which  has  taken  the  rough  with 
the  smooth  by  racing  on  every  opportunity  right 
through  the  season. 

On  Tuesday  the  Britannia  came  in  a  long  way  first 
■for  the  Queen's  Cup,  but  was  disqualified  for  crossing 
the  line  too  soon,  while  both  she  and  the  German 
Emperor's  Meteor,  which  was  second,  were  beaten  on 
time  by  the  Carina. 

The  race  for  the  large  cutters  on  Wednesday  fell 
through,  for  the  Britannia  had  to  be  docked,  an 
injury  to  her  keel  some  days  before  having  become 
serious  ;  the  Satanita  would  not  race,  and,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  match  required  three  starters,  the 
Meteor  and  the  Vigilant  could  not  contest  it  by  them- 
selves. In  the  next  class  the  Carina  and  the  Lais 
had  a  match,  the  Carina  being  again  successful. 

The  race  for  the  Town  Cup  at  Cowes  on  Thursday 
■seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  in  the  contests  noted 
above  the  Britannia  had  only  wanted  bringing  to  the 
post  in  good  condition  ;  for,  in  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  sailed  races  of  the  season,  she  beat  the  Vigilant 
by  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  besides  her  time- 
allowance. 


Racing. 


The  weather  of  the  last  day  of  the  Good- 
wood meeting  was  fine,  and  the  racing  fair. 
Victor  Wild,  who  had  been  made  favourite  for  the 
■Chesterfield  Cup,  could  not  get  near,  and  the  race  was 
won  by  Worcester  from  Son  of  a  Gun  and  Sarana. 
Thistle  won  the  Nassau  Stakes  and  Encounter  the 
Visitors'  Plate,  in  which  Gangway,  the  Stewards'  Cup 
winner,  was  second. 

The  Brighton  Slakes  were  won  on  Tuesday  by 
Egerton,  and  the  Brighton  Cup  on  Wednesday  by 
Avington. 

The  Brighton  High  Weight  Handicap  on  Thursday 
•went  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Florizel  II. 

Cricket  There  was  good  cricket  at  the  end  of  last 
1  '  week,  Brockwell  (128)  and  others  making 
many  runs  in  a  North  and  South  match  at  the  Oval ; 
while  Somerset  against  Sussex  produced  a  still  better 
battle  at  Taunton.  Sussex  looked  as  though  it  must 
be  beaten  on  the  first  innings  and  the  beginning  of 
Somerset's  second,  but  made  up  rapidly  on  the  last 
half  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  its  own  second  appear- 
ance. 

This  success,  however,  was  not  followed  up  on 
Saturday,  when  a  wet  wicket,  the  excellent  bowling  of 
Tyler,  and  the  praiseworthy  habit  which  Somerset  has 
of  always  playing  best  at  the  finish,  gave  the  Western 
county  the  victory  by  1 10.  Hampshire  beat  Essex  by 
nine  runs,  in  a  fashion  which  gave  some  hope  that  a 
once- famous  Eleven  may  pass  out  of  the  period  of  ill- 


luck  which  has  rested  on  it  for  so  many  years,  and 
despite  some  excellent  bowling  from  Mead  and  Mr. 
Kort wight.  Cheltenham  beat  Haileybury  by  one  run 
only.  The  North  and  South  match  was  drawn  for 
want  of  time  ;  as  were  those  between  Eancashire  and 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
owing  to  rain. 

There  was  a  great  gathering  at  the  Oval  on  Monday 
to  see  the  match  between  Surrey  and  Notts,  the 
features  of  which  were  the  wicket-keeping  of  Pike 
for  the  visitors  and  the  fine  innings  (106  not  out)  of 
Brockvvell  for  the  home  team.  At  Taunton  Middlesex 
at  first  made  a  very  bad  show  against  Somerset  ;  but 
things  were  altered  by  Eawlin  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
latter  of  whom  batted  at  his  very  best,  and  made  97 
not  out,  which,  by  the  way,  he  increased  next,  day 
to  1 10.  Yorkshire,  except  Tunnicliffe,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Wainwright,  could  not  do  much  against  Lanca- 
shire, who  more  than  halved  their  neighbours'  entire 
score  for  two  wickets  ;  but  Hampshire  made  (much 
hampered  by  rain)  a  fair  show  against  Derbyshire. 
The  weather  entirely  stopped  play  in  the  first  match 
of  the  Canterbury  Week,  as  well  as  at  Leicester  and 
Bristol,  at  which  latter  place,  we  regret  to  see,  Dr. 
Grace  and  Mr.  Murdoch  were  mobbed  by  roughs  for 
deciding  not  to  play.  Colonial  grounds  have  been 
notorious  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  football- fields  in 
the  North  have  seen  too  much  of  it ;  but  hitherto 
English  cricket  has  seldom  been  disgraced  in  this 
way. 

On  Tuesday  Notts  made  a  very  poor  show  in  their 
first  innings  ;  and,  though  they  did  better  in  their 
second,  were  beaten  by  an  innings  and  15.  Lancashire 
left  their  first  works  ;  while  Yorkshire  did  fairly  in 
their  second  innings.  Somerset  almost  equalled  the 
first  innings  of  Middlesex,  and  got  half  their  opponents 
out  for  70  in  the  second.  Kent  had  the  better  of 
Warwickshire  at  Canterbury,  and  Sussex  made  a  great 
score  at  Bristol,  to  which  Mr.  Fry  contributed  109. 

On  Wednesday  Hampshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Sussex 
won  their  matches,  the  last-named  in  very  hollow 
fashion.  The  Canterbury  match  ended  in  a  draw  for 
lack  of  time,  but  very  much  in  favour  of  Kent.  The 
closest  fight  of  the  day  was  at  Taunton,  where,  though 
Middlesex  could  do  no  better  in  the  second  half  of 
their  second  innings  than  in  the  first,  the  bad  state  of  the 
wicket,  which  hampered  them,  was  even  more  felt  by 
their  adversaries.  Middlesex  both  bowled  and  fielded 
very  well,  and  most  of  the  Somerset  batsmen  (includ- 
ing Mr.  V.  T.  Hill,  who  had  batted  splendidly  the 
day  before)  could  do  little  or  nothing.  Thus,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  brothers  Palairet,  Mr.  Dunlop,  and 
others,  Somerset  lost  by  19. 


Miscellaneous. 


A  long  and  last  batch  of  school  speeches 
and  breakings-up  had  a  place  in  this  day 
week's  papers,  wherein  also  appeared  full  accounts  of 
the  Mawddach  bathing  accident,  the  victims  of  which, 
it  seems,  were  members  of  one  of  the  "Home  Eeading 
"  Union  "  parties. 

This  day  week  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  the 
Mayor  of  Kichmond  iu  connexion,  it  may  be  presumed, 
with  the  recent  birth  of  a  prince  there.  The  Lord 
Mayor  made  a  "  state  visit"  to  the  Antwerp  Exhibi- 
tion (many  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth-century 
painters  would  have  made  beautiful  pictures  of  his 
coach  traversing  the  waves  with  tritons  and  nereids 
attendant),  and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation 
mustered  in  its  dozens  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  voted  a 
"  co-operative  commonwealth  and  a  Social  Democratic 
"  Kepublic."  "  Make  it  so,"  said  Mr.  Hyndman,  who 
presided,  and  they  went  home. 

It  was  reported  on  Wednesday  that  the  privileged 
cabmen  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's special  award  in  reference  to  them,  and  weie 
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meditating  a  fresh  strike.  This  strike  came  into 
effect,  at  least  partially,  on  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  refused 
a  mandamus  in  the  Northampton  betting  case,  thus 
inflicting  a  fresh  rebuff  on  the  Anti-Gambling  League. 

Obitua      Mr*  MowAT>  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
who  unfortunately  committed  suicide  last 
Tuesday  under  the  influence  of  some  delusion,  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  some  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, a  good  scholar,  and  a  good  man  of  business.  

Mr.  T.  C.  Sandabs,  who  died  this  week  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy,  was  a  great  authority  on  Roman  Law, 
and  in  other  ways  a  man  of  mark.  For  very  many 
years  Mr.  Sandabs  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Saturday 
Review  as  a  writer  on  political  and  other  subjects,  and 
this  paper  has  had  few  contributors  of  greater  ability 

and   trustworthiness.  Mr.    Esslemont,  formerly 

member  for  East  Aberdeenshire,  was  chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board,  in  which  capacity  his  action 
may  be  remembered  as  having  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  in  reference  to  election  matters. 

 Dr.  Underwood,  American  Consul  at  Edinburgh, 

was  a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell,  on  whom  he 
wrote  a  pleasant  little  book,  noticed  here  not  long 
ago,  and  a  writer  of  some  industry  who  always  dis- 
played in  his  writings  a  liberal  and  urbane  disposi- 
tion. M.  Cain  was  a  French  sculptor  of  mark.  

Lord  Denman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was  the 
standing  oddity  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  the  late  Professor 
Henry  Smith's  Mathematical  Papers, issued 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Glaisheb,  has  this  week 
proceeded  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  Professor  Smith 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
English  University  man  of  the  best,  and  fast  dis- 
appearing, type  that  this  generation  has  seen — a  great 
mathematician,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  politician  of 
sense  and  balance,  and  a  man  of  infinite  wit. 


Books. 


MR.  RHODES  AND  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

MR.  CECIL  RHODES  has  done  us  the  honour  to 
write  us  a  letter  which,  though  we  seldom 
publish  letters,  we  owe  it  to  his  courtesy  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  subject  to  print  in  extenso : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Saturday  Riview." 

Cape  Town,  July  17,  1894. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  your  space  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  an  article  in 
your  issue  of  the  23rd  June  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs 
clause  in  the  constitution  of  Matabeleland  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  declined  to  sanction. 

I  would  not  have  taken  this  step  had  the  criticisms  contained 
in  the  article  been  based  \ipon  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  position  taken  up  has  not  been  properly 
apprehended,  while  in  one  most  important  instance  the  facts  have 
been  misstated. 

In  the  article  referred  to  it  is  stated  my  offer  is  open  tothree 
criticisms. 
The  first  is — 

"  That  the  British  South  Africa  Company  is  not  endowed 
with  unlimited  powers  of  taxation,  and  whatever  tariff  it  does 
draw  up  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  No  stipulation  that  Customs  dues  shall  not  pass  a 
certain  limit  is  needed." 

This  fact,  which  was  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Ripon  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  on  the  subject,  shows 
clearly  that  the  proposed  clause  contains  nothing  that  could 
interfere  with  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  so  long  as 
the  country  remains  under  direct  Imperial  rule. 

I  had  in  view  the  time,  perhaps  not  far  distant,  when,  repre- 
sentative government  having  been  granted  to  the  country,  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  regulate  the  tariff  would 
virtually  disappear.  Unless  some  reservation  is  now  made,  the 
power  of  the  local  government  to  levy  prohibitive  or  protective 
duties  may  then  be  exercised,  as  it  has  been  in  some  protectionist, 
colonies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  manufacturers.  In  my 
opinion  the  possibility  of  such  a  course  should  be  guarded  against, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  way  to  effect  this  object  is  the 


insertion  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  of  the  clause  which  it 
has  pleased  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reject. 

Your  article  proceeds: — "If  the  South  African  Customs 
Union  is  to  he  taken  as  the  standard,  the  Company  may  plausibly 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  it,  which  it  may  not  be  our 
interest  to  allow." 

This  criticism  is  plainly  based  upon  ignorance  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  facts. 

That  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not  opposed  to  the  policy 
exemplified  in  the  establishment  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  British  Bechuanaland, 
in  1 89 1  Basutoland — both  Crown  colonies — and  in  1892  that 
portion  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  which  is  under  the 
direct  administrative  control  of  the  High  Commissioner,  were,  at 
its  request,  admitted  to  that  Union.  It  can  hardly  be  contended 
that  any  Secretary  of  State,  with  these  precedents  before  him, 
could  raise  objections  to  the  admission  to  the  South  African 
Customs  Union  of  the  country  now  under  the  administration  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  effect  of  which  would  of 
course  be  to  raise  the  duties  to  whatever  level  may  at  the  time  ■ 
prevail  within  that  Union.  That  no  application  for  admission 
has  up  to  the  present  been  made  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  until 
easier  and  cheaper  means  of  communication  are  established,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  country  will  be  very  considerable,  and  while 
such  is  the  case  the  Company  is  unwilling  that  additional  burdens 
should  be  placed  upon  the  population. 

Your  third  criticism  reads  as  follows : — 

"  We  can  have  no  guarantee  that  the  South  African  Customs 
Union  will  not  revise  its  scale  in  an  upward  direction,  to  use  the 
beautiful  formula  of  the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce." 

I  regret  that  the  beauty  of  the  formula  should  have  led  you  to 
overlook,  or,  rather,  to  forget,  the  fact  that  it  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  question  at  issue.  For  the  whole 
essence  of  the  proposal — the  terms  of  which  are  correctly  quoted 
in  an  earlier  part  of  your  article — lies  in  the  provision  that  at  no 
time  shall  the  Company  (or  its  successors)  charge  higher  import 
duties  on  British  goods  than  are  at  present  imposed  by  the 
South  African  Customs  Union.  By  the  insertion  of  this  provision, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Chartered  Territories,  the  Imperial 
Government  would  secure  to  the  British  manufacturer  the  admis- 
sion of  his  goods  at  a  reasonable  tariff,  not  only  to  the  Company's 
territories,  but,  probably,  to  all  the  Colonies  and  States  now,  and 
in  future,  belonging  to  the  Customs  Union.  At  present  there  is 
no  bar  to  the  imposition  by  the  Union  of  prohibitive  duties  on 
British  goods,  but  upon  the  British  South  Africa  Company  join- 
ing the  Union  there  would,  for  so  long  as  the  Union  subsists, 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  fair  and  moderate  duties  now  imposed 
would  not  be  exceeded.  The  necessity  for  the  gift  of  prophecy 
which  you  consider  indispensable  in  order  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  position  of  affairs  in  ten  years  time,  would  be  avoided  if 
the  matter  were  settled  on  an  immutable  basis  at  the  present 
time. 

As  regards  your  remark  that  when  I  made  my  offer  the  Cape 
Government  was  possibly  mainly  concerned  with  the  abolition 
of  the  "  hole-and-corner  "  duties  now  levied  upon  colonial  goods- 
in  a  portion  of  the  Protectorate,  you  will  see  from  my  reply  to 
the  second  criticism  that  the  Imperial  Government,  by  applying 
for  the  admission  to  the  Customs  Union  of  Bechuanaland,  Basuto- 
land, and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  has  shown  that  it 
approves  of  the  tariff"  principles  established  by  the  Union, 
namely : — 

(a)  The  free  interchange  of  the  products  of  its  members. 
(6)  A  moderate  tariff  for  revenue  on  goods  imported  from 
countries  outside  the  Customs  Union. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
placed  the  territories  under  her  direct  control  in  the  Customs 
Union,  in  order  to  obtain  revenue  for  administration,  and  not 
owing  to  any  wish  expressed  by  either  the  Cape  Colony  or  the 
Orange  Free  State,  who  are  the  other  parties  to  the  Union. 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  duties 
now  actually  levied  upon  British  goods  within  the  Customs 
Union,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  on  that 
subject. 

In  one  of  your  leading  financial  contemporaries — the  Economist 
— it  is  stated  that  those  duties  average  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  products. 

A  reference  to  the  existing  tariff — a  copy  of  which  I  enclose — 
will  show  you  that  this  estimate  is  entirely  erroneous.  While 
in  many  important  instances  British  goods  are  admitted  free  of 
duty,  in  very  few  cases  does  the  duty  exceed  12  per  cent.  The 
articles  that  bear  the  heavier  rates  are  chiefly  products  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c,  and  not  the  manufactured  goods 
of  uhe  British  Isles,  which,  as  stated,  for  the  most  part  come 
under  the  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  of  the  Customs  Union. 
This  tariff,  as  has  frequently  been  stated,  is  fixed  with  a  view  to 
revenue,  and  not  protection.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  a  large 
and  sparsely  inhabited  country  like  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  raise  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  government  by  the 
easy  and  simple  method  of  customs  than  by  direct  taxes,  the  cost 
of  collection  of  which  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  my  pro- 
posal could  in  any  way  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  Powers.    For  there  is  no  claim  made  to 
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impose  differential  duties  ;  but  a  simple  clause  is  inserted  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country  that,  in  so  far  as  British  goods  are 
concerned,  the  tariff  shall  be  limited,  leaving  the  tariff  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  open  for  consideration,  but  such  con- 
sideration, as  you  are  aware,  would  always  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

As  long  as  the  policy  of  the  mother-country  demands  that 
foreign  and  British  goods  should  be  treated  on  a  similar  basis,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Colonial  Government  to  impose  differential 
duties,  for  the  Royal  Instructions  forbid  Colonial  Governors  to 
assent  to  any  Bill  having  that  for  its  object. 

The  more  I  consider  the  proposal  the  more  impossible  does  it 
seem  that  even  a  Cobdenite  could  object  to  a  clause  which 
makes  provision  for  a  moderate  tariff  on  British  goods  imported 
into  the  new  country,  and  at  the  same  time  might  in  the  future 
be  the  means  of  limiting  the  tariffs  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Zambesi  to  the  reasonable  rates  now  prevailing  within  the 
South  African  Customs  Union.  Yours  truly, 

C,  J.  Rhodes. 

We  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  article 
on  which  Mr.  Ehodes  comments  was  necessarily  based 
on  something  considerably  less  than  a  verbatim  report 
of  Mr.  Ehodes's  speech,  and  that  had  we  had  a  fuller 
version  before  us  our  criticism  would  probably  have 
been  different.  We  admit,  moreover,  that  what  Mr. 
Ehodes  says  as  to  the  scale  of  the  tariff  is  deserving  of 
much  consideration,  though  rather  by  our  contem- 
porary than  by  ourselves ;  that  the  point  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Imperial  authorities  to  the  entrance  of 
Bechuana-  and  Basutoland  into  the  Union  is  a  good 
one  ;  and  that  Mr.  Ehodes  is  justified  in  italicizing 
his  suggestion  as  to  the  present  Union  rate  being  the 
limit.  On  all  these  points  therefore  we  have,  if  not 
exactly  to  retract,  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Ehodes 
has  thrown  light  on  the  matter  which  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  our  article  ;  while  the  latter  part  of 
his  letter  will  certainly  be  read  with  interest. 

But  it  so  happens  that  his  information  as  to  what 
he  "  had  in  his  mind  "  when  he  spoke  in  effect  justifies 
our  own  argument,  and  indeed  strengthens  the  view 
which  we  originally  took  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Ehodes 
admits  that  he  was  thinking,  not  of  a  Zambesia  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State — where,  as  we 
pointed  out,  no  safeguard  against  excessive  taxation 
is  needed — but  of  one  entrusted  with  responsible  and 
representative  government.  Now,  when  we,  and  we 
imagine  when  not  a  few  other  Englishmen,  argued  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  and  chartering  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  we  did  so  very  mainly 
and,  what  is  more,  very  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  establishment  of  chartered  Companies  offered  some 
means  of  escape  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting colony  after  colony  to  representative  govern- 
ment ;  that  it  would  give  at  least  a  chance  of  preserving 
a  Reichsland  open  to  English  expansion  and  subject 
directly,  or  almost  directly,  to  Imperial  control.  We 
were  aware  that  not  all  the  persons  interested  in  the 
matter  had  this  object  in  view  ;  that  some  of  them 
(may  we  say  without  offence  our  correspondent  him- 
self?) had  a  very  different  object.  But  we  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  if  a  Company  were  not  formed,  the 
usual  process  of  irruption  of  diggers  and  squatters, 
assumption  of  control  by  colonial  or  home  authorities, 
friction,  and  then  the  heal-all  of  "  representative  govern- 
"  ment "  would  necessarily  follow.  There  was  at  least 
a  chance  that,  with  a  Company  exercising  direct  control 
and  having  pecuniary  interests,  this  result,  if  not  avoided 
ultimately,  would  be  postponed.  And  we  thought,  and 
think,  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  postponed. 

Further,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Ehodes's 
safeguard — though  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  his 
good  faith  in  proposing  it — would  work.  When  the 
time  came  for  according  representative  institutions, 
does  anybody  think  it  would  be  long  before  the 
member  for  Salisbury,  or  the  member  for  Buluwayo, 
rose  to  protest  against  the  trammels  imposed  upon  a 
free  self-governing  colony  by  obsolete  instruments 
drawn  up  and  executed  under  far  different  conditions  ? 
We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Ehodes  could  write  a 


beautiful  speech  in  such  a  sense ;  we  will  go  so  far  as 
to  think  that  we  could  write  a  very  decent  one  our- 
selves. *^ 
And  therefore,  though  we  recognize  to  the  full  Mr. 
Ehodes's  Imperial  zeal,  and  though  we  are  not  specially 
enamoured  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers,  especi- 
ally in  Colonial  matters,  we  must  persevere  in  our 
opinion  on  the  main  point  that  Mr.  Ehodes's  provision 
is  unnecessary  so  long  as  it  would  work,  and  would 
break  down  just  when  it  became  necessary.  And  we 
say  this,  not  in  the  least  as  influenced  by  "  Cobdenism  " 
— for  Cobdenites,  we  venture  to  think,  are  a  dwindling 
and  discredited  band,  in  which  we  have  no  desire  what- 
ever to  be  counted. 


FLYING  MACHINES  V.  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

"  rj^IIE  most  promising  new  field  of  future  progress 
I  "  open  to  mankind  at  present "  is  Flying,  ac- 
cording to  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  occasion  of  this 
encouraging  remark  is  the  appearance  of  a  work  on 
"  Flying  Machines,"  by  Mr.  0.  Chanutf,  C.E.  Mr. 
Chanute  deals  with  wings — des  ailes,  des  ailes,  des 
ailes,  as  Gautier  says ;  but,  in  the  words  of  another 
philosopher,  "  we  never  gets  no  forrarder."  Screws, 
aeroplanes,  motors,  and  Mr.  Maxim  are  all  very  well 
and  pleasant  to  read  about,  as  also  are  cogitations  on 
the  flight  of  birds.  Yet,  as  no  one  has  "  seen  the 
"  mailed  lobster  rise,  Clap  her  broad  wings,  and  claim 
"  the  equal  skies,"  so  Mr.  Maxim,  Herr  Lilienthal, 
Mr.  Chanute,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  other  authorities 
on  flight,  do  not  personally  cleave  the  liquid  air. 
Mr.  Chanute  has  chapters  on  "  The  Starting  up  under 
"  all  Conditions,"  but  flying  machines  do  not  start  up 
under  any  conditions  worth  mentioning  ;  so  that  "  the 
"  Alighting  Safely  Anywhere  "  is  a  matter  which  need 
not  jet  occupy  our  minds.  Mr.  Chanute  "thinks" 
that  "  men  may  reasonably  hope  eventually  to  fly 
"  through  the  air."  Eegimontanus  probably  thought 
the  same.  He  made  an  iron  fly  which  flew,  and  "  an 
"  eagle  which,  by  way  of  triumph,  did  fly  out  of  the 
"  city  "  (Nuremberg)  "  to  meet  Charles  V."  Cardan, 
who  was  not  very  sceptical,  doubted  of  the  iron  fly, 
and  we  do  not  feel  perfectly  happy  about  the  eagle. 
But,  as  D.edalus  certainly  flew,  we  need  not  despair, 
and  Arnobius  mentions  the  fiery  chariots  of  Simon 
Magus.  Peter  Crinitus  hath  thrown  doubt  on  the 
flights  of  Simon  Magus,  and  so  has  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
also  on  the  flights  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  D.  Home.  But 
Home  had  no  flying  machine,  or  said  that  he  had  none ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  great  central  truth  about 
flying,  hitherto  unjustly  neglected. 

Mankind,  we  confidently  maintain,  will  make  no 
real  progress  in  flying  while  we  trust  to  machines  and 
mere  mechanical  advantages.  Here,  we  believe,  most 
men  of  science  will  agree  with  us.  What  we  must 
really  look  to  is  Natural  Selection.  History,  sacred 
and  profane,  is  full  of  records  of  men  and  women  who 
have  actually  flown,  unaided  (as  far  as  the  spectators 
could  see)  by  motors,  parachutes,  levers,  or  anything 
of  that  sordid  kind.  We  need  do  no  more  than  men- 
tion St.  Theresa,  St.  Colette,  St.  Francis,  St. 
Joseph  of  Cupertino,  and  the  late  Mr.  Stainton 
Moses,  who,  however,  seems  to  have  done  most  of  his 
flying  when  the  candle  was  out.  The  most  perfunctory 
study  of  the  Bollandists  will  provide  the  inquirer  with 
many  other  examples.  Why,  then,  is  flying  an  ac- 
complishment still  so  rare  that  there  are  some  who  doubt 
whether  any  one  could  ever  fly  at  all  ?  The  answer 
will  have  already  occurred  to  every  mind  at  all  on  the 
level  of  modern  speculations  about  heredity,  as  set 
forth  in  the  luminous  treatises  of  MM.  Zola  and 
Ibsen.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell.  None  of  these 
"  sports  "  (in  a  scientific  sense  of  that  word)  who  could 
fly  were  family  people.    All,  or  almost  all,  were  celi- 
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bate.  Consequently,  natural  and  sexual  selections 
have  had  no  show.  Had  there  originally  been  but  one 
casual  Manx  cat,  and  had  that  cat  been  celibate,  all 
cats  (bar  accidents)  would  now  have  tails.  But,  by 
natural  selection  and  heredity,  the  first  Manx  cat 
doubtless  allied  himself  with  a  very  short-tailed  female 
of  his  species.  In  an  environment  favourable  to  short- 
tailed  cats,  the  shortest  tailed  were  favoured  in  the 
struggle  for  existence ;  hence  Manx  or  tail-less  cats. 
But  the  persons  who  could  fly  were  all,  or  almost  all, 
unmarried.  Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  GrUPPY 
and  D.  D.  Home,  they  married,  they  did  not  marry  mates 
who  could  also  fly.  Had  Mr.  Home  wedded  the  lady  who, 
in  fact,  espoused  Mr.  Guppy,  then  all  might  have  been 
well.  In  this  path  lies  the  true  hope  for  flying. 
When  science  has  discovered  the  flying  man,  then  a 
■Goorie,  or  flying  woman,  must  be  selected  as  his  bride. 
Mme.  Paladino,  we  understand,  can  fly  a  little,  but  it 
is  not  alleged  that  M.  Paladino  can  fly ;  in  fact,  we 
hear  little  about  him.  It  is  too  late  to  suggest  any 
domestic  alteration  of  conditions  ;  and,  indeed,  as 
moralists  we  would  be  the  last  to  approve  of  such  a 
proposal.  But  it  is  to  selection,  natural  or  artificial, 
that  mankind  must  look  if  it  really  wants  to  fly  ;  the 
whole  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  points  in  that  direc- 
tion. Reptiles  became  birds  by  no  other  method  ;  still, 
the  process  is  tardy.  Not  in  our  time  will  most  men 
learn  to  fly. 


THIRD  READINGS  AND  SECOND  THOUGHTS. 

IT  must  often  have  been  borne  in  upon  Mr.  Morley 
during  the  debate  of  last  Tuesday  night  that  the 
Parliamentary  guillotine  is  a  very  imperfect  appliance. 
What,  he  must  again  and  again  have  asked  himself,  is 
the  good  of  decapitating  all  the  Opposition  amend- 
ments to  a  Ministerial  Bill,  if  you  are  obliged  to  face 
their  authors  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  your  measure, 
and  to  defend  it  against  them  in  its  unamended  form  ? 
Clearly,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  Government 
not  only  to  muzzle  their  opponents  in  Committee,  but 
to  gag  them  on  the  third  reading.  Some  such  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  of  coercion  might  make 
it  effective  ;  in  its  present  condition  it  is  really  more 
of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  That  thoughts  like  these 
-were  active  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  mind  the  other 
night  may  be  pretty  certainly  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  confused,  half-querulous,  half-mina- 
tory speech  with  which  he  closed  the  debate,  and  most 
of  all  from  the  anger,  ill  disguised  as  contempt,  with 
which  he  assailed  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  in  de- 
clining to  play  a  part  in  the  farce  of  the  Committee 
stage.  Even  if  their  abstention  had  been  mere 
<!  sulking,"  as  Mr.  Morley  affected  to  think,  his 
attempt  to  distinguish  it  unfavourably  from  the 
parallel  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  1796  would  have 
been  an  easily  demonstrable  failure ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  must  have  been  only  too  uncomfortably 
aware  that  Mr.  Balfour's  move  was  quite  other- 
wise inspired.  Mr.  Balfour  simply  refused  to  help 
the  Government  out  of  a  difficulty  of  their  own  crea- 
tion ;  and  the  sound  policy  of  that  refusal  has  been 
amply  justified  by  events.  Left  alone  with  their 
Irishry,  Ministers  have  been  unable  to  make,  or  even 
to  get  the  chance  of  assenting  to,  any  of  those  pro- 
posals of  so-called  compromise  which  might  have 
decently  concealed  the  naked  piracy  of  the  Bill ;  and 
it  will  now,  therefore,  go  up  to  the  Lords  in  a  form 
which  ensures  its  summary  and  indignant  rejection  at 
their  hands. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  counsels  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  thrown  by  these  judicious  tactics  was 
ludicrously  apparent  in  last  Tuesday's  debate.  Neither 
Ministers  nor  Nationalists  knew  in  familiar  language 

what  to  be  at."    Desperately  anxious  as  were  both 


of  them  either  to  pass  a  Bill  of  some  sort,  or  to  get 
up  some  sort  of  a  case  against  the  Lords  for  rejecting 
it,  they  found  themselves  saddled  with  a  measure 
which  is  certain  not  only  of  being  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  of  meeting  therein  with  a 
fate  which  will  be  universally  approved  by  every  honest 
elector  in  two  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  while,  on  the 
Unionist  side  in  Parliament,  it  is  deprecated  only  by  a 
solitary  pedant  who  is  apparently  so  well  satisfied  with 
having  made  one  kind  of  "moving"  speech  in  support 
of  the  Bill  that  he  has  refrained  from  making  the 
other  kind  of  moving  speech  which  would  have  given 
effect  to  his  "  noble  "  views  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. Eor  Ministers  and  Nationalists  the  situation 
which  they  have  thus  created  for  themselves  is  a 
hopeless  one,  and  the  patrons  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, official  and  unofficial,  unmistakably  showed 
their  recognition  of  the  fact  in  the  ridiculous  variety 
and  uncertainty  of  their  attitude.  Mr.  O'Brien 
bullied  ;  Mr.  Dillon  whined  ;  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
did  both  by  turns.  Through  a  great  part  of  his  speech 
he  comically  lamented  the  disappearance  of  those 
Unionist  amendments  which  had  been  burked  by  his 
chief ;  and  after  a  series  'of  appeals  to  his  adversaries 
to  pity  the  poor  fraudulent  tenants,  and  an  exquisitely 
absurd  entreaty  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
treat  the  "pawns"  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  "party  game" 
as  pawns  in  that  party  game  of  anybody  else's,  he 
concluded  with  something,  like  a  threat  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  if  these  captured  pieces 
were  not  replaced  upon  the  board,  with  the  polite 
intimation  to  the  agitators  who  were  the  losers  in 
that  tournament  at  which  Mr.  Morley  looked  on  so 
benignly  some  years  ago  that  it  is  "their  move." 

Perplexing,  however,  as  we  may  admit  their  situa- 
tion to  be,  they  surely  might  have  shown  a  little  more 
concert  in  dealing  with  it.  The  case  was  one  to  which 
Lord  Melbourne's  historic  observation  was  eminently 
applicable.  It  did  not  much  matter  what  they  said  ; 
but  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  all  say  the  same 
thing.  This,  however,  was  exactly  the  condition  that 
their  speeches  failed  to  fulfil.  Mr.  Dillon  talked  com- 
promise from  beginning  to  end ;  while  Mr.  O'Brien 
did  nothing  but  scream  at  the  landlords,  trumpet 
imaginary  victories  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  swagger 
about  the  "forbearance"  of  the  defeated  conspiracy, 
and  their  equal  readiness  for  war  or  peace,  and 
generally  proclaim  the  futility  of  all  concessions  to 
his  party  of  fraud  and  violence  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  Ministerial  patron  is  solemnly  adjuring  the 
Legislature  to  make  these  concessions  in  the  name  of 
statesmanship  and  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  however — who,  no  doubt,  will  talk  more  in 
his  old  sensible  style  when  he  has  recovered  from 
his  present  very  acute  attack  of  Clanricarde  on  the 
brain — attached  a  good  deal  too  much  importance  to 
Mr.  O'Brien's  screech.  This  particular  patriot  would 
have  had  to  screech  in  any  case.  If  the  door  were  open 
instead  of  closed,  he  would  have  had  to  go  through  the 
form  of  forcing  it,  in  order  to  persuade  those  wretched 
dupes  of  his  on  the  roadside  that  their  restoration 
to  their  homes  had  been  wrung  by  his  own  overmaster- 
ing eloquence  from  an  unwilling  Legislature.  For  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  demonstration  he  would  always 
be  exposed,  not,  indeed,  to  the  charge  of  having  "  be- 
"  trayed  them  " — that,  of  course,  is  much  too  harsh  a 
word — but  to  the  malicious  imputation  of  having  some- 
how or  other  got  them  out  of  house  and  home  on  the 
strength  of  promises  which  he  has  not  the  power,  and 
must  have  known  all  along  that  he  would  never  possess 
the  power,  to  fulfil.  Mr.  O'Brien's  rodomontade  may,  we 
say,  be  dismissed.  No  doubt  it  has  done  the  Govern- 
ment some  harm,  but  in  the  matter  of  mischievous 
effect  upon  his  own  case,  and  as  a  cause  of  general 
consternation  among  the  English  supporters  of  the 
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Fraudulent  Tenants'  Eeinstatement  Bill,  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  earlier  speech  of  Mr.  William 
Eedmond. 

The  peculiar  value  of  that  speech  was  that,  whereas 
Mr.  O'Brien  menaces  us  with  a  renewed  outbreak  of 
crime  in  Ireland  if  the  Bill  is  rejected,  or  not  passed  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Government  have  introduced  it, 
Mr.  Eedmond  threatens  the  country  with  the  same 
disorders  as  a  result  of  actually  passing  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape,  and  will  only  promise  us  escape  from 
them  on  condition  of  Mr.  Morley  consenting  to  a 
change  to  which  he  has  resolutely  refused  to  submit 
his  measure.  "  Eestore  the  evicted  tenants  to  their 
"  unoccupied  holdings,  or  there  will  be  trouble  in 
"  Ireland,"  says  in  effect  Mr.  O'Brien.  "  Eestore 
"  them  to  their  holdings,  whether  occupied  or  not," 
says  Mr.  Eedmond  ;  "  and,  wherever  occupied,  turn  out 
"  the  new  tenants  to  make  room  for  them,  or  beware  of 
"  the  consequences."  But  the  Government  themselves 
cannot  swallow  a  proposal  quite  so  monstrous  as  that  of 
actually  evicting  honest  men  to  fill  their  places  with 
rogues  ;  and  Mr.  Eedmond,  therefore,  has  thus  been  good 
enough  to  warn  the  Lords  that,  even  if  they  were  willing 
to  assent  to  all  the  other  iniquities  of  the  measure, 
their  stopping  short  of  this  crowning  infamy  would 
utterly  destroy  its  "  remedial "  value. 

Fortunately  the  Lords  are  not  in  want  of  this  in- 
formation to  determine  their  line  of  conduct.  Even 
were  it  less  than  certain  that  the  compact  with 
brigandage  which  they  are  invited  to  approve  and 
ratify  would  fail,  as  most  payments  to  the  blackmailer 
do  fail,  to  purchase  what  his  victim  wants  to  buy,  the 
Unionist  peers  would  be  guilty  alike  of  an  offence 
against  principle  and  a  blunder  in  tactics  if  for  a 
moment  they  entertained  any  suggestion  of  com- 
promise. The  question  of  principle  need  not  be 
laboured ;  it  is  affirmed  by  negation  in  every  clause 
of  this  blackmailing  Bill.  As  to  the  question  of  tactics, 
if  that  were  ever  in  doubt  before  the  third  reading 
debate,  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  abrupt  Closure  of  the 
Committee — unless,  indeed,  it  was  forced  on  Mr. 
Morley  by  the  fact  that  his  Leader  is  only  anxious 
to  get  the  Session  over,  and  cares  not  two  straws  about 
getting  the  Bill  through — was  a  fatal  blunder  in  the 
management  of  the  measure  ;  and  it  was  quite  evident 
the  other  night  that  its  magnitude  is  now  fully  per- 
ceived. The  whole  of  the  third  reading  debate  on 
the  Ministerial  side  was  filled  with  evidence  of 
Ministerial  second  thoughts.  It  is  plain  to  the  most 
careless  observer  that  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
Bill  to  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  com- 
promise having  been  even  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  reduced  the  Government  to  a  desperate 
plight.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  Lords  to  help  them 
out  of  it. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  KOW  SUING. 

WHILE  we  are  waiting  for  trustworthy  evidence 
as  to  what  really  did  happen  in  the  matter  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Kow  Shing  some  comments  have 
been  made  on  the  event  here  which  deserve  notice. 
Of  these  the  most  characteristic,  and  the  best  worth 
attention,  comes  from  Professor  T.  E.  Holland,  and  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday.  Dr. 
Holland,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  accepted  authority 
on  the  bundle  of  speculations,  moral  disquisitions, 
mutual  understandings,  and  use  and  wont,  which  is 
commonly,  but  with  extreme  inaccuracy  of  language, 
called  International  Law.  Only  a  pedant  will  object 
to  use  a  term  which  has  been  universally  accepted,  but 
the  sin  of  pedantry  is  not  far  from  those  who  do  use 
it  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  "  law  "  is  used  in  this  connexion.  Anybody 
who  supposes  that  it  even  remotely  approaches  the 


force  of  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense — that  is, 
a  command  given  by  an  authority,  and  enforced 
by  officers  duly  qualified  to  punish  disobedience — 
is  egregiously  mistaken.  He  might  as  well,  in 
Southey's  phrase,  think  that  the  lee  clue  garnets  are 
the  same  garnets  that  are  worn  in  necklaces.  Inter- 
national law  is  a  mere  collection  of  recommendations 
or  customs,  which  every  Power  can  interpret  as  it 
pleases,  provided  it  is  prepared  to  take  the  consequences, 
or  can  observe  when  it  stands  in  fear  of  reprisals.  To 
take  an  example.  At  the  beginning  of  the  great 
revolutionary  struggle  we  claimed  to  treat  corn  as 
contraband  of  war,  but  withdrew  our  pretension  upon 
a  threat  of  hostilities  from  the  United  States.  The 
other  day  France  insisted  on  condemning  rice  as 
contraband,  in  spite  of  our  protest,  and  though  she  had 
protested  against  the  similar  treatment  of  corn.  Both 
Powers  on  both  occasions  asserted  that  they  were 
acting  on  the  soundest  principles  of  international  law. 

Professor  Holland  argues  that  it  is  ignorant  to  use 
strong  language  about  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
commander  because  a  state  of  war  legally  existed,  and 
because  his  act  in  giving  orders  to  the  Kow  Siting  was  a 
proof  that  it  did  exist.  That  being  so,  "  she  was  liable 
"  to  be  stopped,  visited,  and  taken  in  for  adjudication 
"by  a  Japanese  prize  court.  If,  as  was  the  fact,  it 
"  was  practically  impossible  for  a  Japanese  prize  crew 
"to  be  placed  on  board  of  her,  the  Japanese  com- 
"  mander  was  within  his  rights  in  using  any  amount 
"  of  force  necessary  to  compel  her  to  obey  his  orders." 
In  fact,  he  was  entitled  to  send  her  to  the  bottom  in 
order  that  she  might  be  taken  into  port.  We  confess 
that  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  decidedly  lax  application 
of  the  loose  code  of  international  law.  It  was  decided, 
in  the  case  of  the  Trent,  that  the  captain  of  the  San 
Jacinto  ought  to  have  taken  her  into  port  to  be  ad- 
judicated on  by  a  prize  court ;  but  that  he  had  no 
right  to  seize  the  alleged  contraband  out  of  her  at  sea. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment surrendered  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason.  On 
Professor  Holland's  principles  the  captain  of  the  San 
Jacinto  would  have  been  entitled  to  sink  the  Trent  if 
he  had  seen  any  "impossibility"  in  getting  the 
Confederate  agents  out  of  her.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  letting  her  go  was  that  he  had  not  men  enough 
to  afford  a  prize  crew  without  unduly  weakening 
his  own  ship.  And  in  this  case  a  universally  recog- 
nized state  of  war  did  exist.  Unless  we  are  to 
accept  the  principle — which,  by  the  way,  appears 
to  be  maintained  by  Professor  Holland — that  any 
captain  of  a  cockboat  belonging,  say,  to  Guatemala  or 
San  Domingo  can  create  a  state  of  war  by  attacking 
anybody  he  pleases,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  case  when  the  Koiv  Shing  was  so  brutally 
sent  to  the  bottom.  Japan  had  not  given  us  any 
warning  of  her  intention  to  declare  war.  The  dispatch 
of  the  Chinese  troops  to  Corea  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Japan.  To  maintain 
that  because  this  latter  Power  chose  to  tear  up  its  own 
engagements,  and  to  plunge  into  a  war  of  adventure 
without  warning  neutrals  to  stand  clear,  we  are  to 
have  no  remedy  when  English  property  and  English 
lives  are  destroyed,  is  the  mere  midsummer  madness 
of  international  law.  We  may  not  choose  to  inter- 
fere between  the  parties,  but  we  are  not  in  the  least 
bound  to  allow  either  of  them  to  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong  to  our  injury.  We  maintain  that 
there  was  no  legal  war,  even  in  the  slovenly  sense  of 
international-law  legality.  The  code,  too,  such  as  it  is, 
applies  among  civilized  nations,  which  are  bound  by 
customs  of  humanity — not  among  barbarians  who  have 
nothing  of  civilization  beyond  a  chatter  of  words  and 
a  supply  of  deadly  weapons.  If  we  are  to  allow  it  to 
bind  our  hands  against  them,  our  ships  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  freaks  of  any  savage  who  is  pleased  to 
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declare  that  a  legal  state  of  war  exists,  that  the  captain's 
hair-brushes  are  contraband  of  war,  that  he  cannot 
spare  a  prize  crew,  and  that  he  therefore  must  send 
the  vessel  to  the  bottom. 


LITERATURE  AND  TOBACCO. 

ACCORDING  to  one  of  the  many  Sganarelles  of 
Moliere — the  Sganarelle  who  was  Don  Juan's 
valet — tobacco,  like  a  knowledge  of  the  ingenuous  arts, 
is  a  softener  and  a  refiner  of  manners.  "  Quoi  que 
"  puisse  dire  Aristote,  et  toute  sa  philosophic,  il 
"  n'est  rien  d'egal  au  tabac."  It  is  a  school  of  virtue, 
and  especially  a  discipline  of  politeness.  It  constrains 
men  to  exhibit  an  obliging  demeanour  towards 
their  fellows,  to  proffer  it  right  and  left  with- 
out beirig  asked,  and  so  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
those  whom  they  may  encounter.  The  tobacco  of  which 
Sganarelle  spoke  was  obviously  snuff.  But,  in 
principle,  his  eulogy  applies  to  all  its  varieties.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  an  instrument  of  civilization  that  the 
French  Grovernment  keeps  the  manufacture  in  its  own 
hands,  superintends  its  cultivation  with  care,  and 
selects,  after  the  minutest  scrutiny,  the  persons  through 
whom  it  is  to  reach  the  public.  Schoolmasters  are 
not  chosen  with  more  deliberation,  English  readers 
unacquainted  with  these  considerations  may  have  ob- 
served with  surprise  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Times  on  Monday : — 
"  In  this  year's  list  of  tobacco-shop  licences,  just 
"  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  appear 
"  the  names  of  the  widows  of  John  Lemoinne  and 
"  Camille  Rousset,  the  Academicians,  and  of  the 
"  novelist  Leon  Cladel."  On  Sganarelle's  view, 
there  would  be  nothing  derogatory  to  these  distin- 
guished ladies  in  becoming  the  means  by  which  the 
elevating  and  civilizing  influences  of  the  "  flagrant 
"  weed "  reaches  the  public.  Perhaps  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  readers  pictures  them  seated  behind  the 
counters  of  small  shops,  and  handing  over,  not  peaches, 
but  cigars  a  quinze  sous  to  a  promiscuous  public ; 
and  their  reason  draws  the  conclusion  that  we  manage 
these  things  at  least  better  in  England.  The  Civil 
List  pensions  are  more  becoming  than  this.  The 
wives  of  great  English  poets  and  romancers,  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  publishers  whom  some 
authors  delight  to  describe,  or  who  have  failed  to 
insure  their  lives,  or  to  purchase  annuities  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families,  are  provided  for  in  a  more 
seemly  way,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  Her  Majesty's 
bounty  than  by  the  concession  of  a  tobacco-shop 
licence. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  most  careful  research 
will  succeed  in  identifying  any  of  the  ladies  named 
as  a  dame  of  the  counter  in  any  tobacco  shop.  These 
institutions  are  really  an  organization  of  State  bene- 
ficence, or  rather  quite  as  frequently  an  instrumentality 
of  State  patronage  and  influence  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate.    The  bureaux  of  tobacco,  of  which  we  learn 
there  are  about  50,000  in  France,  are  distributed  into 
four  classes,  according  to  the  revenue  which  they  bring 
in,  and  the  persons  eligible  for  them  are  divided  into 
four  categories  according  to  their  rank  and  claims. 
The  first  class  of  these  bureaux  consists  of  those  which 
bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  1,000  francs  and  more — ■ 
ordinarily  very  much  more — and  are  about  1,500  in 
number.     The  other  classes,  and  the  corresponding 
categories  of  persons  eligible,  scale  downwards  to  under 
300  francs  of  revenue.    The  revenue  of  the  twenty 
principal  bureaux  in  Paris  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
between  14,000  and  15,000  francs  a  year.     One  of 
them  brought  in  63,000  francs.    The  titular  licence- 
holders  are  at  liberty  to  sublet  them  to  persons  who 
carry  on  the  business.     Obviously,  there  is  a  good 


deal  of  sharing  in  63,000  francs.  It  was  a  common 
reproach  alleged  against  M.  Thiers  that,  while  he  was 
President  of  the  Republic,  he  provided  for  his  sister  by 
assigning  her  a  debit  de  tabac.  The  provision  may 
have  been  a  very  liberal  one.  The  system  resembles 
the  monopolies  of  the  Tudor  times.  Until  within  com- 
paratively recent  times  these  tobacco  licences  were 
means  of  corruption  and  rewards  for  services  which  the 
most  skilful  manufacturer  of  plausible  qualifications 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  specify  or  to  veil  in 
decorous  language.  The  strict  definition  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  appointments,  and  the  reference  of 
their  claims  to  commissions  yearly  renewed,  probably 
obviate  gross  scandals  ;  but  cannot  always  obviate  the 
abuse  and  exchange  of  patronage.  Like  the  octroi, 
the  dibits  de  tabac  are  means  of  political  influence ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  Grovernment  has  resisted  pro- 
posals to  put  them  up  to  competitive  bidding.  The 
revenue  gained  would  not  compensate  the  influence 
lost.  The  system  is  a  vicious  one,  though  its  latest 
application  may  be  meritorious. 


NAVAL  ANTICS. 

A KIND  of  naval  Kriegspiel  was  invented  not 
long  ago  called,  if.  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us,  Blockade,  or  some  such  thing.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  this  game  were  that  it  could  by  no  exer- 
tion of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  players  be  made  to 
last  for  any  length  of  time,  and  was  bound  to  end  in 
one  particular  way.  It  has  not,  we  believe,  been  ex- 
tensively played.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
idea  of  naval  manoeuvres  would  appear  to  be  carefully 
copied  from  this  game  of  few  resources.  When  the 
naval  manoeuvres  which  have  come  to  such  a  sudden 
end  were  about  beginning  we  pointed  out  that,  on 
general  probability,  the  two  parts  of  the  Blue  Fleet 
must  join  before  the  three  parts  of  the  Red,  because 
they  were  much  nearer  one  another.  This  is  precisely 
what  has  happened.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  through 
all  this  parade  to  prove  a  self-evident  proposition? 

We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not ;  and 
are,  moreover,  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  we 
should  not  think  the  thing  worth  saying  but  for  two 
considerations.  In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  rush 
of  mischievous  loose  talk  about  the  so-called  lessons  of 
this  year's  manoeuvres.  In  the  second  place  the  barren 
simplicity  of  the  general  idea  has  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  short  the  period  of  most  useful  practice  which 
the  fleet  gets  in  a  year.  The  lesson,  we  are  told,  is 
that  the  French  fleet,  supposed  to  be  in  the  position 
of  the  Blue,  could  concentrate  before  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  squadrons,  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  Red.  Let  us  see  how  much  and  what  astonishing 
things  are  taken  for  granted  in  this  precious  sup- 
position. It  is  assumed  that  the  Channel  Squadron 
will  be  allowed  to  dawdle  at  Plymouth, instead  of  being 
at  once  sent  to  cruise  off  Ushant  to  watch  the  smaller 
division  of  the  French  fleet,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Brest.  It  is  assumed  that  the  English 
Grovernment,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  war,  will  com- 
mit the  insanity  of  leaving  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
at  Malta,  or  in  the  Levant,  instead  of  ordering  it  to 
Gibraltar.  If  the  obviously  sane  things  were  done,  it 
is  the  English,  and  not  the  French,  fleet  which  would 
be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  first.  No  doubt  if  tie 
sane  things  were  not  done  we  should  be  beaten,  unless 
the  enemy  were  as  great  a  fool  as  ourselves.  This  we 
allow  ;  but  we  see  no  hope  of  escaping  the  common 
lot  of  the  bungler  and  blockhead.  If  we  could  not 
make  a  rational  use  of  the  force  we  have,  we  should  in- 
fallibly make  a  mess  of  a  larger  one.  Be  it  understood 
that  the  question  whether  the  general  demands  on  our 
navy  make  an  increase  necessary  has  nothing  to  do 
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with,  the  question  whether  the  so-called  lessons  of 
these  manoeuvres  have  any  sense  or  not.  Whether  our 
forces  are  great  or  small,  they  must,  to  be  effective,  be 
used  on  rational  principles.  To  judge  from  the  scheme 
of  these  manoeuvres,  and  the  comments  upon  them,  we 
seem  to  be  elaborately  training  everybody  to  do  the 
nonsensical  thing. 

Our  second  point  ought  to  require  no  labouring  at 
all.  Eecause  the  game  has  been  played  on  rules 
which  made  a  fool's-mate  as  good  as  inevitable, 
the  yearly  period  of  practice,  all  too  short  as  it 
is,  will  be  cut  yet  shorter.  Ships  are  being  sent  into 
port  after  a  week  of  practising  at  tactics  and  a  day 
or  two  of  scampering  about  to  prove  the  self-evident. 
It  is  really  time  that  a  stop  was  put  to  this  absurd 
misapplication  of  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
strategy  of  sea  warfare  which  requires  all  this  laborious 
demonstration.  It  is  intrinsically  an  exceedingly 
simple  business,  being,  in  fact,  what  the  strategy  of 
land  war  would  be  if  all  fighting  were  conducted  on 
vast  plains,  subject  to  no  alteration  except  by  the 
weather,  and  surrounded  by  sheer  cliffs  a  thousand  feet 
high.  The  land  is  to  the  fleet  what  the  cliffs  in  this 
imaginary  case  would  be  to  the  army.  The  number 
of  possible  good  general  movements  is  comparatively 
small,  since  they  are  not  subject  to  the  infinite  modifi- 
cations and  limitations  imposed  on  armies  by  the 
varieties  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  great  art 
of  naval  war  lies  in  the  handling  of  the  ship,  particu- 
larly when  acting  with  other  ships — which,  indeed,  calls 
for  the  highest  qualities,  and  can  only  be  attained  by 
long  practice.  It  is  mere  folly  to  cut  short  the  already 
insufficient  allowance  of  useful  exercise  which  we  give 
the  fleet  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  it  is  injudicious 
to  leave  the  unprotected  kiDg's  bishop's  pawn  open  to 
the  attack  of  a  queen  and  bishop.  We  really  do  not 
want  to  demonstrate  the  disadvantage  of  fool's-mate. 
It  is  notorious.  What  is  wanted  is  plenty  of  practice 
in  so  handling  bodies  of  ships  going  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed  as  to  concentrate  a  superior  force  on  a  given 
part  of  an  enemy's  line  without  getting  your  own 
ships  into  collision  and  confusion — how,  in  other 
words,  to  apply  the  art  of  Hood  and  Duncan,  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Kelson,  with  the  steamship.  This  will 
not  be  learnt  by  such  child's-play  as  has  lately  been 
going  on  round  the  coast  of  Ireland. 


A  LESSON  FOR  THE  RADICAL. 

SOME  months  ago  Lord  Salisbury  reminded  that 
particular  set  of  spouters  against  the  House  of 
Lords  who  profess  a  desire  to  substitute  for  it  a 
"  strong  Second  Chamber"  that  the  institution  which 
they  clamour  for  is  not  to  be  had,  politically  speaking, 
for  nothing.  Strong  Second  Chambers  have  to  be 
endowed  with  their  strength  at  the  expense  of  First 
Chambers ;  and  the  bumptious  Radical  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  find  to  his  disgust  that  he  had 
called  into  existence  an  assembly  whose  members 
would  be  by  no  means  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
concentration  of  all  legislative,  executive,  and  financial 
authority  in  the  distinguished  hands  of  himself  and 
his  fellows.  Among  the  various  lessons  to  be  learnt  by 
arrogant  Radicalism  from  the  history  of  Denmark  under 
Mr.  Estrup's  nineteen  years'  administration,  not  the 
least  valuable  is  the  confirmation  which  it  affords  to 
the  foregoing  view  of  the  necessary  relations  of  co-ordi- 
nate legislative  bodies.  For  the  long  period  in  ques- 
tion Mr.  Estrup  has  contrived  to  govern  his  country 
-  not  only  without  the  support  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority,  but  in  the  face  of  an  Opposition  in  the 
Lower  House  outnumbering  his  own  party  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  one.  During  all  that  time 
his  Government  has  subsisted  on  the  support  of  the 


Upper  House  alone.  The  majority  in  this  Chamber  of 
the  Legislature  has  throughout  his  tenure  of  office 
remained  steadily  Conservative,  and  though  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  other  Chamber  availed,  of  course,  to 
paralyse  all  legislation,  they  have  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  Grovernment  from  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  powers  which  Lord 
Salisbury,  if  we  remember  rightly,  indicated  as  that  in 
which  a  strong  Second  Chamber  would  be  apt  to  claim 
a  share  was  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  truth  of 
this  observation  has  certainly  been  attested  in  Denmark. 
Whenever  the  Lower  House  has  refused  Supplies  the 
Upper  House  has  voted  them ;  and  since  the  majority 
— or,  at  any  rate,  a  sufficient  number — of  the  Danish 
people  have  been  willing  to  pay  them  on  the  authority 
of  the  Upper  House  alone,  the  Government  have  been 
enabled  to  "  carry  on." 

This  last  peculiarity  in  the  State  of  Denmark  is  no 
doubt  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  affair.  It  is  in 
itself  an  agreeable  subject  of  contemplation  to  an  un- 
friendly critic  of  democratic  institutions.  The  spectacle 
of  the  "popular  House"  systematically  denying  the 
moral  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  day  to  im- 
pose taxation,  while  the  "people"  themselves  continue 
cheerfully,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  enthusiastically,  to 
pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  is  a  distinctly  edifying 
one.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  clear  that  the  "  people  " 
who  elect  the  Lower  House  cannot  be  identical  with  the 
"  people  "  who  allow  the  Upper  House  to  govern  and 
tax  them  in  defiance  of  the  Lower ;  yet  the  two  Houses 
represent  precisely  the  same  electorate,  and  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  being  respectively  the  offspring  of 
a  single  and  a  double  election.  And  we  must  admit 
that  to  Mr.  Estrup  and  his  supporters  the  question  as 
to  which  of  the  two  "  peoples  "  is  the  people  of  Den- 
mark is  a  matter  of  quite  subsidiary,  and  indeed  of 
merely  academic,  importance.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  administration  the  community  that  contentedly 
pays  taxes  in  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the  business 
of  the  country  to  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  is  the 
only  "  people  "  about  which  a  Government  need  trouble 
itself.  The  "  people  "  which  orates,  and  protests,  and 
demonstrates,  and  does  nothing  else,  is,  whatever  its 
numerical  pretensions,  a  mere  negligible  fraction. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  by  the  uneasy  Radical 
that  this  Danish  paradox  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  powers  of  the  two  Chambers  had  been  more 
strictly  defined.  But,  unfortunately,  when  constitution- 
makers  set  to  work  to  make  constitutions,  it  is  exactly 
in  points  like  this  that  they  fail.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, though  it  is  little  more  than  forty  years  since 
the  Danish  Constitution  was  framed,  and  not  thirty 
since  it  was  revised,  no  constitutional  doctor  is  able  to 
pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  question  whether  a 
Ministry  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  govern  without  a 
majority  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Danish  Liberals 
declare  that  they  have  not ;  the  Conservatives  denounce 
the  doctrine  as  "  unconstitutional " ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  people  of  the  country  are  apparently  at 
once  so  neutral  and  yet  so  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy that  they  perpetuate  it  by  putting  the 
Government  in  a  permanent  minority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  of  holding  them  in  office  on  the  strength 
of  a  majority  in  the  Upper.  From  all  which  the 
bumptious  Radical  may  learn  that  tinkerings  of  our 
own  Constitution  in  a  Radical  spirit  would  not  be  by 
any  means  certain  to  yield  Radical  results. 


THE  OLD  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

ALL  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great,  though 
peculiar,  powers  (which  we  certainly  do  not  deny) 
will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  they  have  not  suffered 
any  permanent  weakening  through  the  causes  which 
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have  compelled  his  retirement  from  public  life.  The 
letter  he  has  just  written  to  Mr.  Thomas,  author  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill,  is  proof 
positive  of  this.  Mr.  Thomas  has  appealed  to  the  mild 
wisdom  of  the  aged  chief  for  guidance,  so  we  gather, 
on  the  great  question  whether  Local  Option  should  or 
should  not  be  permitted  to  miners.  It  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  Mr.  Thomas  to  suppose  that  his  experience 
has  left  him  so  little  aware  of  the  habits  of  this  oracle 
that  he  actually  expected  a  plain  yes  or  no.  If  Mr. 
Thomas  has  learnt  nothing  of  the  truth,  and  has  for- 
gotten none  of  his  illusions,  then,  indeed,  he  must  have 
been  disappointed.  But  we  shall  not  assume  so  much. 
Bather  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Thomas 
looked  for  an  answer  which  would  leave  him  free  to 
stand  by  his  amendment  or  turn  right  round,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  would  leave  Mr.  Gladstone 
facing  north  by  south,  in  patient  expectation  of  the 
next  move  of  the  jumping  cat.  That  he  asked,  and 
nothing  less  has  he  got,  in  a  perfection  of  form  which 
we  do  not  think  was  ever  excelled  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  any  period  since  his  powers  came  to  maturity. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Thomas,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  since 
"  you  will  write  asking  questions  I  must  answer  in 
"  common  politeness."    Mr.  Gladstone  never  shirked 
answering,  which  some  men  have  thought  dangerous ; 
but  then  they  were  doubtless  afraid  of  saying  some- 
thing compromising,  and  that  fear  is  far  from  him. 
When  "  I  suggested  the  plan  of  local  option  for  the 
"  eight  hours  to  my  mining  constituents  they  appeared 
"  to  me  to  receive  it  in  a  manner  not  unfavourable." 
Observe  it — for  eight  hours  strictly  ;  so  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  commit  himself  to  anything  general,  and  his 
mining  constituents  only  appeared  to  him  to  be  "  not 
*'  unfavourable,"  which  means  nothing  in  particular. 
Besides,  "  Perhaps  they  reserved  it  for  further  refiec- 
"  tion,"  turning  it  over  in  their  minds  in  their  cautious 
Scotch  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  know,  and  will  not 
commit  himself.    If  now  Mr.  Thomas  wishes  to  learn 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  why  he  thinks  this — that, 
"  if  the  miners  desire  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  with  a 
"  degree  of  concurrence  approaching  unanimity,  they 
"  have  a  moral  title  to  it."    But  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
"  very  doubtful "  as  to  "  the  moral  title  to  impose  it 
"  on  a  considerable  minority."    It  would  be  interest- 
ing in  a  mild  way  to  learn  whether  these  luminous 
guides  to  conduct  have  puzzled  Mr.  Thomas.  He 
may  have  asked  himself  "  What  is  a  degree  of  con- 
"  currence  approaching  to  unanimity  ?  "  Is  it  six  out  of 
ten,  or  eight,  or  must  it  be  nine  ?    Again,  it  might 
help  a  faithful  disciple  if  a  good  teacher  would  give 
him  a  working  definition  of  "  a  considerable  minority." 
Do,  for  instance,  Durham  and  Northumberland  amount 
to  so  much  ?    Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  would  probably 
be  not  less  worthy  of  himself  than  this  letter  if  Mr. 
Thomas  were  to  subject  him  to  this  string  of  inquiries. 
Of  course  Mr.  Thomas,  being  a  reverential  Gladstonian, 
has  not  interpreted  the  oracle  to  mean  that  an  approach 
to  unanimity  possessing  a  moral  title  is  an  approach 
which  can  give  you  a  majority  at  a  general  election, 
and  that  a  considerable  minority  which  it  is  doubtfully 
moral  to  coerce  is  a  minority  which  may  cause  you  to 
be  defeated.    They  do  not  say  these  things  on  that 
side,  whatever  they  may  think.    Some  wicked  people 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  them,  and  to  add  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter  is  a  fine  Gladstonian  paraphrase  of  the 
"  Good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan  "  known  to  Rob  Roy — 
that  you  have  a  moral  title  to  whatever  you  are  strong 
enough  to  bully  some  weaker  person  into  giving  you. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone   has   the   advantage   in  form. 
However  completely  they  may  agree  in  essentials,  his 
letter  would  have  been  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  the  Red  Gregarach. 


LOUD  SALISBURY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

TN  the  early  days  of  the  British  Association  its  President 
JL  was  selected  almost  as  often  for  his  social  as  for  his 
scientific  distinction.  Of  the  first  twelve  occupants  of  the 
chair,  half  were  actual  or  titular  peers,  and  all  but  one  of 
them  sympathizers  with  rather  than  workers  at  science. 
Of  the  last  twelve,  only  one  has  been  a  peer,  and  he  is  Lord 
Rayleigh.  But  the  Association  does  well  to  interrupt 
occasionally  the  succession  of  distinguished  specialists  by 
selecting  as  its  President  one  who,  though  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  scientific  work,  has  won  his  laurels  on  a 
somewhat  different  field.  The  day  is  passing,  if  it  be  not 
already  past,  when  real  distinction  can  be  obtained  in  more 
than  one  department  of  science.  But  restriction  of  the 
limits  of  research  may  engender  narrowness  of  thought,  so 
that  intelligent  criticism  from  without  may  be  both  salutary 
and  helpful.  For  this  task  no  one  could  be  better  qualified 
than  Lord  Salisbury.  In  humorous  self-depreciation  he 
compares  himself  to  "  a  country  gentleman  who  is  also  a 
Colonel  of  Volunteers  "  appointed  to  review  an  army  corps 
at  Aldershot.  But  in  this  comparison  he  does  himself  an 
injustice.  The  pressure  of  public  duties  has  not  prevented 
him  from  taking  an  active  interest  in  at  least  one  branch 
of  science  ;  while  his  work  in  other  fields  has  cultivated  his 
sense  of  proportion  and  accustomed  him  to  distinguish 
between  principles  and  details.  It  is  worth  much  to  know 
how  certain  scientific  problems  are  regarded  by  a  mind  of 
exceptional  power  and  clearness. 

But,  in  the  assumed  capacity  of  one  of  the  unlearned, 
Lord  Salisbury  devotes  the  main  portion  of  his  Address 
"  to  a  survey,  not  of  our  science,  but  of  our  ignorance." 
Great  as  have  been  the  additions  to  knowledge  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  there  are  some  most  important  matters 
about  which  we  are  hardly,  wiser  than  our  forefathers. 
Three  of  these  he  selects  for  notice ;  they  are  the  nature 
and  origin  of  elementary  substances,  the  ether,  and  life. 

There  is  a  grim  earnestness  in  the  old  jest  about  matter 
and  mind.  Men  have  been  trying  for  centuries  to  solve 
the  enigmas  presented  by  the  former,  and  by  those  condi- 
tions of  it  which  are  called  atoms,  but  with  little  real 
success.  Assuming  the  number  of  elements  to  be  known, 
"  we  cannot  conceive,"  Lord  Salisbury  says,  "  on  any  pos- 
sible doctrine  of  cosmogony  how  these  sixty-five  elements 
came  into  existence."  How  strangely,  too,  are  they  dis- 
tributed. "  A  third  of  them  form  the  substance  of  this 
planet.  Another  third  are  useful,  but  somewhat  rare. 
The  remaining  third  are  curiosities,  scattered  haphazard, 
but  very  scantily,  over  the  globe,  and  with  no  other 
apparent  function  but  to  provide  occupation  for  the  collector 
and  the  chemist."  What  was  the  origin  of  these  atoms  % 
Experiment  fails  to  confirm  the  idea,  founded  on  Dalton's 
discovery  of  atomic  weights,  that  they  are  simply  "  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  com- 
pacted by  some  strange  machinery  into  one."  Spec- 
troscopic research,  wonderful  as  its  discoveries  have 
been,  throws  but  little  light  on  this  mystery.  It  is 
thickened  rather  than  dissipated  by  even  Mendeleeff's 
great  discovery  of  the  periodic  law  among  groups  of  atoms, 
significant  though  this  cannot  but  be  : — ■"  If  they  were 
organic  beings  all  our  difficulties  would  be  solved  by 
muttering  the  comfortable  word  'evolution' — one  of  those 
indefinite  words  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  to  humanity, 
which  have  the  gift  of  alleviating  so  many  perplexities  and 
masking  so  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  But  the  families 
of  elemental  atoms  do  not  breed ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
ascribe  their  ordered  difference  to  accidental  variations 
perpetuated  by  heredity  under  the  influence  of  natural  selec- 
tion. The  rarity  of  iodine  and  the  abundance  of  its  sister 
chlorine  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  We  cannot  account  for  the 
minute  difference  which  persistently  distinguishes  nickel 
from  cobalt  by  ascribing  it  to  the  recent  inheritance  by  one 
of  them  of  an  advantageous  variation  from  the  parent 
stock." 

True,  particularly  as  regards  the  futility  of  comfortable 
words,  of  which  there  are  nowadays  far  too  many,  both  in 
science  and  elsewhere.  But  suppose  that  these  so-called  t 
atoms  are  but  modes  or  motions  of  a  primary  something — 
whatever  it  be  or  be  called— and  to  some  such  conclusion 
more  than  one  line  of  investigation  seems  to  be  converg- 
ing— is  it  not  possible  that  principles  somewhat  analogous 
may  hold  among  the  non-living  and  the  living  1    May  not 
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certain  effects  of  changes  in  position  be  more  persistent  than 
others,  and  certain  differences  be  acquired  by  the  reaction  of 
adjacent  atoms? 

The  second  unsolved  riddle  of  science  is  the  ether,  the 
third  is  life.  At  the  former  Lord  Salisbury  does  little  more 
than  glance.  On  the  latter  he  dwells  more  fully,  indicating 
two  objections,  as  they  appear  to  him,  to  Darwin's 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species.  One  is  founded  on  the 
question  of  the  age  of  the  earth.  "The  real  distance 
between  the  jelly-fish  on  the  primaeval  beach  "  and  man  as  we 
know  him  now  requires,  in  the  President's  opinion,  all  the 
millions  of  years  which  the  most  zealously  uniformitarian 
geologist  demands  ;  but  this  extension  of  time  is  refused  by 
the  physicists  on  the  ground  that  the  earth  is  a  cooling 
mass.  But  are  the  demands  of  the  two  parties  necessarily 
as  incompatible  as  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  suppose  ?  If 
the  passage  from  the  condition  of  a  protozoon  to  that  of  a 
vertebrate,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  few  months,  is  it  so  certain  that  similar  changes 
have  always  been  so  extremely  slow  in  the  history  of  a 
race  %  The  results  of  artificial  selection  (as  he  admits)  are 
familiar,  though  these,  of  course,  are  exceptional ;  still 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  dogs  in  Mexico,  cited  by  Lyall 
{Principles  of  Otology,  chap,  xxxvi.),  show  that  some 
adaptation  can  be  rapidly  produced  by  a  change  of  environ- 
ment. But  this  adaptation  means  a  modification  of  the 
organism.  Hence,  whenever  physical  changes  are  taking 
place  with  comparative  rapidity  in  any  region,  they  may  be 
associated  with  correspondingly  rapid  variation  of  its  living 
tenants,  so  that  Nature  herself  in  the  process  of  selection 
may  actually  "  supply  the  breeder's  place." 

But  though  we  think  Lord  Salisbury  somewhat  overrates 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  action  of  natural  selection,  as 
formulated  by  Darwin  and  the  distinguished  students  upon 
whom  his  mantle  has  fallen,  caution  is  no  doubt  needed 
lest  mere  conjecture  be  accepted  in  the  name  and  place  of 
knowledge.  Men  of  science,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  re- 
quire now  and  again  to  be  reminded  that  "  we  are  all 
fallible  mortals,"  and  Lord  Salisbury's  pithy  and  occasionally 
pungent  phrases  more  than  once  convey  some  wholesome 
warnings.  Experience  has  shown,  as  he  intimates  at  the 
outset  of  his  address,  that  those  who  formerly  cavilled  at 
science  in  the  supposed  interests  of  theology  made  a  great 
mistake ;  experience  may  show,  as  he  hints  at  the  end,  those 
who  attack  theology  from  the  standpoint  of  science  to  be 
hardly  less  unwise. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  dividend  announcements  and  the  reports  of  the 
railway  Companies  which  serve  the  great  industrial 
districts  of  the  country,  and  carry  a  large  proportion  of 
merchandise  and  minerals,  are  extremely  satisfactory. 
They  go  to  confirm  the  evidence  accumulating  from  so  many 
other  directions,  that  the  home  trade  has  been  very  large 
all  through  the  current  year,  and  that  in  fact,  in  spite  of  all 
complaints  of  small  profits,  it  has  been  exceedingly  good. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  long- continued 
coal  strike  last  year,  and  the  high  price  to  which  coal  was 
run  up,  caused  stocks  of  coal  to  be  depleted  throughout  the 
country.  True,  the  strike  compelled  many  works  to  be 
closed,  and  diminished  very  much  the  running  of  trains. 
But  still- — allowing  for  everything — there  was  a  very  large 
consumption  of  coal,  and  the  production  was  immensely 
reduced.  Therefore  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a 
great  demand  for  coal  when  the  strike  ended,  and  that  it 
should  continue  for  many  months.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dislocation  of  business  was  expected  to  prolong 
and  intensify  the  depression  in  trade,  and  therefore  to  go 
far  towards  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  increased  de- 
mand for  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  heavy  lines,"  as 
they  are  called — the  lines,  that  is,  which  derive  a  large 
part  of  their  income  from  the  carriage  of  merchandise  and 
minerals — have  done  exceedingly  well  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  year ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  done  well  in 
all  branches  of  traffic  and  not  in  coal  only.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  Great  Eastern,  as  depending  so  largely  upon  its 
suburban  and  rural  traffic,  we  find  that,  of  seven  Companies 
which  are  large  goods  carriers,  two  have  increased  their  divi- 
dends, compared  with  twelve  months  ago,  by  \  per  cent.,  and 
two  by  ]-  per  cent. ;  while  the  others  maintain  the  same  rate 
of  dividend.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  charges  that  have  to  be  defrayed  before  dividends 


are  paid  were  larger  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  for 
the  first  half  of  last  year.  The  working  expenses  were 
generally  larger,  and  the  fixed  charges  for  Debenture  stocks 
and  Preference  stocks  were  also  larger.  Consequently  an 
augmented  income  had  to  be  earned  even  to  maintain  the 
dividend ;  while  to  increase  it  a  still  larger  augmentation 
was  necessary.  Tinning  from  the  mere  dividends  to  the- 
reports,  and  selecting  two  Companies  characteristic  in  many 
ways — one  serving  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  other  the 
coal  district  of  North-Eastern  England — we  find  that  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  has  distributed  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  3^  per  cent.,  against  only  3}-  per  cent,  twelve 
months  ago ;  and  that  while  increasing  its  dividend  by 
\  per  cent,  it  has  carried  forward  a  somewhat  larger 
balance.  There  is  an  increase  of  22,500?.  in  the  receipts 
from  passengers,  of  23,500?.  in  those  from  merchandise,  and 
of  36,200?.  from  minerals,  making  a  gross  increase  of 
82,200?.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year  occurred  the  cotton  strike  in  Lancashire,  while  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  free  from  serious  labour  disputes. 
Going  back,  then,  to  the  first  half  of  1892,  it  was  also  free 
from  labour  disputes,  and  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  fairly 
prosperous  year.  We  find,  however,  an  increase  in  the  gross- 
receipts  over  those  of  two  years  ago  of  more  than  72,000?. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  working  expenses  and  fixed  charge's, 
however,  the  addition  to  the  net  receipts  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  two  years  ago  is  only  27,000?.  The  North- 
Eastern  Company  pays  5  per  cent,  against  4^  per  cent, 
twelve  months  ago.  Two  years  ago  the  Durham  coal  strike 
reduced  the  dividend  to  3  per  cent. — only  half  what  had 
been  paid  the  year  before.  In  the  first  half  of  last  year  there 
was  such  an  improvement  as  allowed  the  Company  to  distri- 
bute 4^  per  cent.  This  year  there  is  a  further  increase,  raising 
the  dividend  to  5  per  cent. ;  and  the  dividend  might  have 
been  larger  still  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  July  last  year 
the  Company  purchased  the  Hull  Docks,  paying  nearly  2] 
millions  for  them.  The  cost  of  those  docks,  apparently, 
somewhat  exceeds  the  receipts,  so  that  there  is  a  small  loss 
on  their  working,  and  the  interest  on  nearly  2\  millions, 
have  run  away  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  available  for  dividend.  By-and- 
bye,  no  doubt,  the  docks  will  yield  a  largely  augmented 
income,  and  with  an  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  the 
Company  will  have  a  very  much  better  prospect  before  it. 

The  stagnation  in  the  money  market  increases.  During 
the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  nearly  half  a  million  in 
gold  was  received  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  imports  will  continue.  As  we 
mentioned  last  week,  the  joint-stock  banks  have  put  down 
to  \  per  cent,  the  rate  they  allow  upon  deposits ;  conse- 
quently the  rates  for  short  loans  are,  if  possible,  lower  than 
before,  and  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  is 
barely  \  per  cent. 

The  India  Council  continues  to  sell  its  drafts  very 
successfully.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender  40  lakhs, 
and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  an  average  price  of  about 
is.  o\f.d.  per  rupee.  The  silver  market  is  quiet.  As  yet 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan  has  not  led  to  very 
much  demand  for  the  metal.  But  it  is  understood  that  the 
Chinese  are  buying  freely  all  amounts  offered  at  about 
28gC?.  per  ounce.  If  hostilities  go  on,  the  demand  is  cer- 
tain to  increase.  There  is  also  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
India. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  July  are  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory. The  imports  amounted  to  31,845.000?.,  a  de- 
crease of  over  4j  per  cent,  compared  with  July  of  last  year ; 
and  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures amounted  to  18,398,000?.,  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  or  nearly  6.7  per  cent.  There  is,  again,  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  American  purchases  of  our  goods.  In  July 
of  last  year  the  crisis  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  already  declining.  In 
spite  of  that,  there  is  a  further  falling  off  this  July  of  about 
one-third.  There  is  likewise  a  decrease  in  the  exports  to 
India.  And  even  other  countries  have  not  bought  as  much 
as  in  July  of  last  year.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  other 
countries  were  purchasing  from  us  more  freely,  and 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  trade  was 
reviving  upon  the  Continent  and  in  South  Africa.  Last 
month,  however,  other  countries  have  fallen  back.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  returns  for  July  are  worse  than  for  any  of 
the  preceding  six  months.  Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  that  is  only  a  temporary  check  ;  that  there  really  has 
begun  a  recovery,  and  that  the  foreign  trade  will  soon 
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become  more  satisfactory.  In  the  home  trade  the  volume 
of  business  is  exceedingly  large. 

A  much  more  hopeful  feeling  has  sprung  up  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  have  risen.  Consols 
have  been  as  high  as  ic-2§  this  week,  and  the  Two  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  101  ;  and  all  other  really  sound  securities 
have  risen  proportionately.  Even  the  American  market 
has  shared  in  the  general  advance.  The  impression  is 
common  in  the  United  States  and  here  at  home  that  the 
struggle  respecting  the  Tariff  Bill  is  very  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  general  belief  is  that  a  compromise  of  some  kind  will 
be  arranged  ;  but,  even  if  the  compromise  fails,  there  is  no 
doubt  felt  that  the  negotiations  will  be  broken  off,  and  it 
will  be  admitted  that  no  Bill  can  be  passed  at  present. 
Any  end  to  the  suspense  would  be  welcomed  by  the  general 
public  in  the  United  States  ;  and,  in  the  belief  that  the 
end  is  near,  speculators  are  already  buying.  We  would 
warn  our  readers  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  foolishly  optimist 
feeling  that  is  springing  up.  If  the  compromise  fails,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  in  the 
Session  that  begins  in  December  to  pass  some  kind  of  a 
Bill,  so  that  uncertainty  will  continue  all  through  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  compromise  is  arrived  at,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  there  will  be  elections  for  a  new  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if,  as  seems  highly 
probable  now,  the  Republicans  win,  they  may  undo  what 
the  Democrats  are  now  trying  to  accomplish,  so  that  un- 
certainty and  suspense  are  likely  to  continue.  In  any  event, 
the  settlement  of  the  Tariff  question  isquite  subordinate  tothe 
currency  distrust.  As  long  as  that  continues  speculation  is 
dangerous.  There  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in  South 
America,  the  depression  is  as  great  as  ever  in  Australia, 
the  crisis  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  is  growing  worse,  and 
although  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  Greek  debt 
are  continued,  they  do  not  promise  very  well.  Altogether, 
therefore,  we  would  repeat  the  advice  we  have  so  often 
given  to  investors — to  be  very  cautious  just  now  how  they 
act.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  fairly  good  securities  which 
can  be  bought  on  favourable  terms.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  more  difficulties  in  the  United  States. 
That  may  cause  a  very  unpleasant  feeling,  and  lead  to  a 
general  fall.  As  for  speculation,  it  is  utterly  rash  and 
unwarranted,  and  the  public  will  do  well  to  avoid  it 
altogether. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  night  at  102-L,  being  a  rise 
on  balance  for  the  week  of  j\.  The  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  advanced  f ,  closing  at  ioo|.  India  Sterling  Three 
per  Cents  closed  at  100^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  ^.  Rupee  Paper  closed  at  55I,  an  advance 
on  balance  of  \.  Colonial  securities  have  all  advanced  on 
balance.  Canadian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  on  Thursday 
at  105  },  being  an  advance  for  the  week  of  New  South 
Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  98^,  an  advance  of  \. 
New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  100^,  an  im- 
provement of  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  94,  an  advance  for  the  week  of  ij.  South  Australian 
Three  and  a  Halfs  improved  f ,  closing  at  97 ;  and 
Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  965,  a  rise  of  \. 
In  the  Home  Railway  market  the  announcement  of  the 
North-Western  dividend  has  hardened  prices  all  round. 
Amongst  the  heavy  stocks  London  and  North-Western 
advanced  on  balance  for  the  week  4§,  closing  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  1785.  Midland  advanced  two  points,  closing 
at  161  j- ;  and  Great  Eastern  also  advanced  two  points, 
closing  at  82^.  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  Ordinary 
closed  at  171^,  a  rise  of  1;  and  Brighton  "  A  "  advanced 
2^,  closing  at  I57§.  In  the  American  market  the  improve- 
ment which  we  noticed  last  week  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  prices  continue  to  show  an  upward  tendency.  Com- 
paring Thursday  night  last  with  the  preceding  Thursday, 
Canadian  Pacific  shares  advanced  3^  points  to  68| ;  Mil- 
waukees  advanced  2J  to  62;  Illinois  Central  i|  to  94!  ; 
Lake  Shores  a  point  to  133J;  and  New  York  Central 
closed  at  ioij,  an  advance  of  two  points.  In  the  specu- 
lative department  of  this  market  Atchisons  gained  \  on 
balance,  closing  on  Thursday  at  4^ ;  and  Erie  shares 
advanced  |,  closing  at  14 J.  Foreign  Government  securities 
have  been  firm  during  the  week  on  support  from  Paris. 
French  Rentes  closed  on  Thursday  at  10 1^-,  being  a  gain 
of  \  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  Italian  Five 
per  Cents  closed  at  79I,  a  rise  of  | ;  Spanish  Fours  closed 
at  65 an  advance  of  | ;  the  Egyptian  Domain  Loan  closed 


at  104!,  a  gain  of  \.  In  the  South  American  department, 
Argentine  Fives  and  the  Funding  Loan  each  improved  i\ 
during  the  week,  closing  respectively  at  62^  and  65^. 
Chilians  have  also  improved  1^ ;  they  closed  on  Thursday 
at  94^.  In  the  miscellaneous  market  Allsopps'  Ordinary 
stock  has  fallen  two  points  to  95  Jy. 


THE  SCALES  OF  ALYPIUS. 

ALYPIUS  has  generally  been  very  badly  treated. 
People  have  taken  his  manual  for  a  guide  to  ancient 
music  as  a  whole ;  and  when  their  guide  has  failed  them 
they  have  abused  its  author  as  a  blunderer.  But  poor 
Alypius  was  only  writing  of  what  he  knew — the  music  of 
his  own  times  ;  and  nobody  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  this  was  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a  rather  curious  form  of  music,  belonging  to  a  period  of 
transition.  It  cannot  date  from  the  palmy  days,  when 
musicians  used  eighteen  different  intervals  that  were 
smaller  than  our  semitone.  The  decline  had  begun ;  but 
music  still  had  a  long  way  to  fall  before  it  reached  the 
dead  level  of  Bach's  equal  temperament. 

In  his  manual  Alypius  sets  out  five  and  forty  scales. 
Fifteen  of  these  are  diatonic,  fifteen  chromatic,  and  fifteen 
enharmonic.  In  each  group  of  fifteen  the  arrangement  is 
the  same.  There  is  a  Lydian  scale,  a  lower  Lydian  and  an 
upper  Lydian ;  an  ^Eolian,  a  lower  yEolian  and  an  upper 
^Eolian ;  a  Phrygian,  a  lower  Phrygian  and  an  iq>per 
Phrygian  ;  an  Ionian,  a  lower  Ionian  and  an  upper  Ionian  ; 
a  Dorian,  a  lower  Dorian  and  an  upper  Dorian. 

Each  scale  has  eighteen  notes.  The  first  eight  notes  and 
the  last  seven  together  form  two  octaves  ;  and,  practically, 
we  may  neglect  these  seven  notes,  for  the  second  octave  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  first.  In  every  scale  the  second 
note  is  a  tone  above  the  first,  the  fifth  is  two  tones  and  a 
half  above  the  second,  and  the  eighth  is  two  tones  and  a 
half  above  the  fifth.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
notes  are  reckoned  as  a  tetrachord ;  and  so  also  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  three  remaining  notes — 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh — are  reckoned  with  the 
eighth  as  a  "  conjunct"  tetrachord.  And  the  eleventh  note 
is  two  tones  and  a  half  above  the  eighth. 

Every  note  is  indicated  by  a  pair  of  letters — one  letter 
for  the  voices  and  the  other  for  the  instruments.  In  the 
lettering  for  voices  the  common  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
taken  in  their  natural  order  from  Alpha  to  Omega.  Next 
beyond  the  Omega  there  is  a  modified  Alpha,  beginning  the 
alphabet  again  with  every  letter  modified.  And  next 
before  the  common  Alpha  there  is  a  modified  Omega, 
finishing  an  alphabet  with  another  set  of  modifications. 
But  this  last  alphabet  omits  the  letters  n,  P,  2.  The  omis- 
sion is  distinctly  an  improvement,  for  it  reduces  the  alphabet 
to  twenty-one  letters ;  and  there  were  twenty-one  notes 
within  the  octave. 

We  can  easily  pick  out  the  letters  that  mark  the  tones 
and  semitones.  Thus  in  the  Lydian  scales  the  letters  Z 
and  I  are  used  to  indicate  two  notes  that  must  be  separated 
by  a  tone ;  and  the  same  use  is  made  of  I  and  M  in  the 
Phrygian  scales.  Then  in  the  Ionian  scales  the  letters  Z 
and  O  are  used  to  indicate  two  notes  that  must  be  separated 
by  two  tones  and  a  half;  so  the  letters  M  and  O  are  assigned 
to  notes  that  stand  a  semitone  apart.  And  similar  tests 
can  be  applied  all  through  the  alphabets. 

Let  us  now  take  the  three  yEolian  diatonic  scales,  for 
these  involve  no  intervals  but  tones  and  semitones ;  and  let 
us  suppose  for  the  present  that  the  tones  and  semitones  of 
Alypius  are  the  mean  tones  and  semitones  that  we  use  now. 
The  lower  ^Eolian  scale  is  nothing  but  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  gf  a, 
with  a,  6b,  c,  d  as  conjunct  tetrachord.  The  common  ^Eolian 
scale  is  formed  from  this  by  starting  on  the  fourth  note,  and 
making  an  octave  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  6  b,  c,  d,  with  a  conjunct 
tetrachord  to  match.  And  the  upper  jEolian  is  formed 
from  the  common  ^Eolian  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
connexion  between  these  scales  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  : — 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  a,bb,  c,  d. 

d,  e,f,  g,  a,  6b,  c,  d,  ebj,  g. 

g,  a,  6b,  c,  d,  eb,f,  g,  ab,  6b,  c. 

If  this  upper  iEolian  scale  be  written  an  octave  lower,  it 
becomes  the  lower  Ionian  scale  ;  and  the  Ionian  and  upper 
Ionian,  scales  are  formed  from  this  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  the  iEolian  and  upper  ^Eolian  scales  are  formed  from 
the  lower  iEolian.    These  six  scales  belong  to  one  group, 
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and  the  remaining  nine  to  another.  The  lower  Lydian 
scale  begets  the  Lydian,  and  that  begets  the  upper  Lydian. 
"Written  an  octave  lower,  the  upper  Lydian  scale  becomes 
the  lower  Phrygian.  This  begets  the  Phrygian,  and  that 
the  upper  Phrygian.  And  written  an  octave  lower,  the 
upper  Phrygian  scale  becomes  the  lower  Dorian.  And  this 
begets  the  Dorian,  and  that  the  upper  Dorian.  We  can 
■supply  the  missing  link  between  the  groups  by  forming 
another  Dorian  scale  from  the  upper  Dorian  as  that  is 
formed  from  the  Dorian ;  and  this  uppermost  Dorian  scale  will 
be  the  lower  ^Eolian  an  octave  above  its  proper  place.  Or 
■we  can  form  an  uppermost  Ionian  scale  an  octave  above  the 
lower  Lydian.  But  if  we  count  scales  as  identical,  when 
they  differ  only  by  an  octave,  we  can  eliminate  the  lower 
Ionian,  lower  Phrygian,  and  lower  Dorian.  And  then  the 
twelve  remaining  scales  will  form  a  perfect  cycle,  each 
■begetting  its  successor,  and  the  twelfth  begetting  the  first. 

All  these  diatonic  scales  are  governed  by  two  simple  laws. 
There  must  be  a  tone  between  the  first  note  and  the  second, 
a  tone  and  a  half  between  the  second  and  the  fourth,  a 
tone  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  a  tone  and  a  half 
between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh,  a  tone  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  a  tone  and  a  half  between  the  eighth 
and  tenth,  and  a  tone  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
The  intervals  between  the  second  and  third,  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  must  be  the  shortest  in- 
tervals possible.  This  second  law  has  curious  results. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  letters  I,  K,  M,  and  O  are  assigned 
to  notes  that  stand  a  semitone  apart ;  but  I  and  K  are  consecu- 
tive, while  A  is  omitted  between  K  and  M  ,  and  N  and  S  are 
omitted  between  M  and  O.  Suppose  that  A  bisects  the 
•interval  between  K  and  M,  and  that  N  and  S  trisect  the 
interval  between  M  and  O.  Then,  after  I  the  shortest 
possible  interval  will  be  a  semitone,  after  K  it  will  be  half 
a  semitone,  and  after  M  it  will  be  one-third  of  a  semitone. 

The  chromatic  scales  are  formed  from  the  diatonic  scales 
by  lowering  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  notes ;  and  here 
the  law  appears  to  be  that  the  intervals  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth 
must  respectively  be  equal  to  the  intervals  between  the 
second  and  third,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  eighth  and 
ninth.  The  letters  of  Alypius  may  be  transcribed  as 
'follows  : — 

a,  a\  at,  b,  bu  b2,  c,  c\  ctt ,  d,  d\  dU ,  e,  eu  e2,ffl,fZ, 
0,  o\  ?*> 

■where  the  letters  with  a  figure  above  are  those  that  bisect 
the  semitones,  and  the  letters  with  a  figure  below  are  those 
that  trisect  them.  (For  convenience,  we  are  making  our 
transcript  here  a  semitone  lower  than  we  made  it  before  in 
dealing  with  the  ^Eolian  Ecales.)  Now,  whenever  the 
intervals  after  the  second,  fifth,  or  eighth  notes  are  marked 
by  bb\  or  eeu  the  intervals  after  the  third,  sixth,  or  ninth 
r.otes  are  marked  by  bxb2  or  exe2  in  the  chromatic  scales. 
Whenever  the  former  intervals  are  marked  by  cc1,  ddl, 
ffx,  gg1,  aal,  the  latter  intervals  are  marked  by  c'clt ,  dld$  , 
fxf$  ,  g1gS  ,  axa$  .  And  whenever  the  former  intervals  are 
marked  by  ctt  d,fU  g,  g$a,  the  latter  intervals  are  marked 
by  ddX ,  ggU  ,  a«Jt  .  But  whenever  the  former  intervals  are 
marked  at  b  or  dt  e,  the  latter  intervals  are  not  marked  by 
be  or  ef,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  by  bb2  or  ee.2. 
These  are  all  the  cases  that  occur. 

The  exception  in  the  last  two  cases  will  help  us  to  prove 
a  rule.  In  ctt  d  and  ddt  ,ftg  and  ggt ,  gt  a  and  aat ,  both 
the  intervals  are  semitones;  and,  as  the  first  interval  is 
again  a  semitone  in  at  b  and  bb2,  dt  e  and  ee2,  there  is  a 
presumption  that  the  second  interval  will  also  be  a  semi- 
tone. The  letters  bY  and  b2  being  interposed  between  b  and 
c,  and  e,  and  e2  between  eandy,  there  is  a  presumption  that, 
if  the  interval  bb.2  or  ee2  is  a  semitone,  the  interval  be  or  ef 
will  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  tone.  Alypius,  however, 
reckons  be  and  ef  as  semitones ;  and  thus  we  have  to  face 
the  question  whether  a  semitone  could  ever  be  three- 
quarters  of  a  tone.  The  answer  can  be  obtained  from 
Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  ii.  14.  The  tetrachord  was  always 
reckoned  as  two  tones  and  a  half;  but  Eratosthenes  (and 
the  Pythagoreans  generally)  used  major  tones,  determined 
by  the  ratio  9  to  8,  and  the  semitone  had  therefore  to  be 
determined  by  the  ratio  256  to  243,  since  the  product  of 
the  three  ratios  was  necessarily  4  to  3.  The  semitone  was 
consequently  half  a  minor  tone.  Then,  about  Nero's  time, 
Didymus  replaced  one  of  the  major  tones  by  a  minor  tone, 
determined  by  the  ratio  10  to  9,  and  thus  obtained  the 
ratio  16  to  15  for  the  semitone.    So  the  semitone  became 


five-eighths  of  a  minor  tone.  Now,  if  the  other  major  tone 
had  also  been  replaced  by  a  minor  tone,  the  semitone  would 
have  been  determined  by  the  ratio  27  to  25,  and  would  thus 
have  been  three-quarters  of  a  minor  tone.  This  must  have 
been  the  system  adopted  by  Alypius.  If  he  xised  minor 
tones  for  cd,  de,fg,  ga — the  four  tones  in  his  tetrachords — 
he  would  have  intervals  of  three-quarters  of  a  tone  for  the 
so-called  semitones  be,  ef.  And  this  is  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  while  the  semitones  cctt ,  ddt  ,  fft ,  ggt 
are  each  divided  into  two,  the  so-called  semitones  be,  ef  are 
each  divided  into  three. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  only  intervals  in  the 
system  of  Alypius  are  quarters  and  halves  of  tones.  That 
being  so,  every  tetrachord  in  his  chromatic  scales  must 
assume  one  or  other  of  these  two  forms — intervals  of  half 
tone,  half  tone,  tone  and  a  half,  or  intervals  of  quarter 
tone,  quarter  tone,  double  tone.  The  former  is  a  true 
chromatic  tetrachord ;  but  the  latter  is  assigned  to  en- 
harmonics.  And  this  seems  to  raise  a  difficulty,  for 
Alypius  sets  out  fifteen  enharmonic  scales  as  a  separate 
group,  apart  from  the  chromatic  scales.  But  every  one  of 
these  enharmonic  scales  has  exactly  the  same  notes  as  the 
corresponding  scale  in  the  chromatic  group ;  so  the  differ- 
ence here  is  only  in  the  names.  Still,  there  is  a  difference ; 
for,  if  we  examine  these  fifteen  scales  in  detail,  we  find  that 
four  of  them  are  purely  chromatic,  while  seven  are  purely 
enharmonic,  and  the  other  four  are  mixed.  In  all  the 
yEolian  scales  the  tetrachords  begin  with  half  tones,  and  in 
all  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  scales  the  tetrachords  begin 
with  quarter  tones.  The  lower  Ionian  scale  follows  the 
upper  /Eolian  with  half  tones  in  the  tetrachords ;  in  the 
Ionian  scale  the  conjunct  tetrachord  has  quarter  tones ;  in 
the  upper  Ionian  scale  this  tetrachord  is  included  in  the 
octave,  and  the  conjunct  tetrachord  again  has  quarter  tones. 
Similarly,  the  lower  Dorian  follows  the  upper  Phrygian  with 
quarter  tones ;  the  Dorian  has  half  tones  in  the  conjunct 
tetrachord  ;  the  upper  Dorian  includes  this  tetrachord  in 
the  octave,  and  again  has  half  tones  in  the  conjunct  tetra- 
chord. 

Returning  now  to  the  diatonic  scales,  we  see  that  wherever 
a  chromatic  scale  has  a  tetrachord  with  intervals  of  half 
tone,  half  tone,  tone  andahalf,  the  corresponding  diatonic  scale 
has  a  tetrachord  with  intervals  of  half  tone,  tone,  tone ; 
and  this  is  a  true  diatonic  tetrachord.  But  wherever  a 
chromatic  scale  has  a  tetrachord  with  intervals  of  quarter 
tone,  quarter  tone,  double  tone,  the  corresponding  diatonic 
scale  has  a  tetrachord  with  intervals  of  quarter  tone,  tone 
and  a  quarter,  tone  ;  and  this  is  approximately  the  diatonic 
tetrachord  of  Archytas.  The  ratios  in  that  were  9  to  8,  8 
to  7,  and  28  to  27,  which  produce  intervals  of  a  mnjortone, 
a  minor  tone  plus  a  quarter  of  a  major  tone,  and  about  five- 
sixteenths  of  a  major  tone. 

So  the  scales  of  Alypius  are  comparatively  simple.  In 
his  chromatic  tetrachords  he  never  follows  Didymus  in 
making  the  first  interval  larger  than  the  second,  nor 
Archytas  and  Ptolemy  in  making  the  second  larger  than 
the  first ;  nor  does  he  follow  Aristoxenus  in  forming  his 
equal  intervals  of  such  fractions  of  a  tone  as  a  third  or 
three- eighths.  His  chromatic  tetrachords  are  all  alike. 
His  enharmonic  tetrachords  are  also  of  a  single  type.  And 
in  his  diatonic  tetrachords  he  has  only  a  couple  of  types — 
one  to  match  the  chromatic  and  the  other  to  match  the 
enharmonic. 

The  result  is  that  the  five  and  forty  scales  can  be  reduced 
to  twenty-four  by  taking  away  the  duplicates ;  and  this 
indicates  that  Alypius  is  setting  out  his  scales  in  a  form 
belonging  to  a  bygone  age.  The  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
scales  had  once  formed  groups  apart ;  but  he  sets  out  the 
same  set  of  scales  in  both  the  groups.  And  some  of  these 
scales  are  entirely  chromatic,  while  others  are  entirely 
enharmonic,  and  others  are  mixed  ;  so  that,  if  they  are  to 
be  divided,  there  ought  to  be  three  divisions  instead  of 
two.  And  then  in  every  group  of  fifteen  scales  he  has 
three  that  are  only  repetitions  of  others  an  octave  lower 
down.  The  thirteenth  scale  is  always  an  octave  above  the 
first,  and  there  are  two  superfluous 'scales  beyond;  while 
two  are  missing  in  the  octave.  Now,  a  scheme  of  fifteen 
scales  must  have  been  intended  to  provide  a  scale  apiece  for 
the  eight  notes  of  the  octave  and  seven  notes  that  came 
alternately  between  them  ;  and  here  we  have  a  scale  apiece 
for  the  eight  notes,  and  for  five  of  the  notes  that  come 
between,  but  not  for  b.2  and  e2.  And  thus  Alypius  must 
have  gone  halfway  towards  the  scheme  of  Aristeides,  getting 
so  far  as  to  reject  the  scales  beginning  on  these  notes,  but 
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not  far  enough  to  reject  the  notes  themselves.  His  system 
is  curiously  illogical  throughout,  as  befits  the  product  of  a 
period  of  transition. 

The  notation  of  Alypius,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  must 
be  interpreted  for  intervals  of  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  tone  ; 
and  in  the  tetrachords  from  6  to  e  and  e  to  a  the  fractions 
must  refer  to  minor  tones.  But  the  tone  between  a  and  b 
was  always  a  major  tone  determined  by  the  ratio  9  to  8,  for 
every  tetrachord  was  determined  by  the  ratio  4  to  3,  and 
the  product  of  the  three  ratios  was  necessarily  2  to  1. 
Remembering,  then,  that  the  first  three  intervals  are  frac- 
tions of  a  major  tone,  while  all  the  rest  are  fractions  of  a 
minor  tone,  we  find  the  intervals  arranged  as  follows  in 
order  of  ascent  from  a  to  a : — two  quarters,  a  half,  five 
(juarters,  a  half,  two  quarters,  a  half,  five  quarters,  a  half, 
two  quarters,  a  half.  Here  are  one  and  twenty  intervals  ; 
and  we  have  only  twelve  in  our  instruments  with  keys. 
And  the  simplest  intervals  of  tones  and  semitones  differ 
considerably  from  the  corresponding  intervals  in  the  modern 
tempered  scale.  Thus,  for  example,  Alypius  would  have 
intervals  of  r82  and  1*34  for  d-e  and  e-f,  where  our  tem- 
pered scale  has  intervals  of  2'oo  and  roo. 

This  makes  us  realize  the  difficulty  of  reproducing 
ancient  music.  We  can  easily  pick  out  the  notes  that 
answer  to  our  naturals ;  but,  supposing  that  a  is  fixed,  b 
and  e  must  always  have  been  a  trifle  higher  than  in  our 
tempered  scale,  and  the  other  four  would  vary  with  the 
tuning.  Then,  again,  we  can  easily  pick  out  the  notes  that 
come  between  the  naturals  ;  but  we  can  never  tell,  in  any 
particular  case,  whether  the  interval  should  be  divided  into 
three  thirds,  or  a  half  and  two  quarters,  or  various  other 
fractions.  In  short,  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  notes.  If  we  could,  we  should  have  some  trouble 
in  getting  an  instrument  to  express  them — no  European 
voice  of  to-day  could  do  it.  And  then  we  should  probably 
find  ourselves  incapable  of  noticing  such  delicate  variations. 
Yet  these  delicate  variations  must  have  been  the  very 
essence  of  the  music  of  the  ancients. 


CHESS  NOTES. 

IN  our  cursory  review  of  the  printed  problems  of  former 
days  we  have  given  specimens  of  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  indifferent,  partly  by  way  of  showing  that  com- 
posers are  on  the  whole  more  careful  and  more  ingenious 
than  they  used  to  be  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  that  a  still  higher  standard  of  soundness 
and  form  may  hereafter  be  insisted  on.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  by  T.  Taverner,  printed  on  July  28,  is  1.  B — Q  3 
.  .  .  K — Q  4  ;  2.  R — Q  Kt  7.  . .  Any  move ;  3.  Mate  accord- 
ingly. The  connected  Black  pawns,  blocked  by  the  White 
king  and  pawn,  are  necessary  to  prevent  other  mates  in 
three  (B— Kt  6,  B— B  7,  R— B  4  ;  or  B— Q  3, '  K— Kt  6,  R 
cr  B  mates).  The  problem  is  sound  as  it  stands ;  but  Black's 


A  MATE  IN  THREE. 
Black — 7  Pieces. 


White— 7  Pieces. 

alternatives  are  too  few.  (Solutions  by  T.  G.  L.,  A.  C.  W., 
Westdel,  C.  T.  S.,  Ina,  Broad  Oak,  J.  Paul  Taylor,  and 
others.) 


Interesting  positions  in  a  game  of  chess,  or  problems  pro- 
posed for  solution,  ought  always  to  be  illustrated  by  a 
diagram.  They  are  twice  as  amusing  and  twice  as  profitable 
when  so  illustrated,  and  readers  are  saved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  drawing  their  own  diagrams  or  taking  out  their 
boards  and  men.  If  economy  of  space  enters  into  the- 
consideration,  and  diagrams  are  to  be  dispensed  with,  there 
are  many  ways  of  making  shift  without  them.  The- 
common  notation,  which  has  generally  been  used  in  these- 
Notes,  is  a  compromise  between  arbitrary  and  significant 
signs  of  abbreviation,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
attempt  any  further  compression.  Here,  for  instance,  is. 
the  enunciation  of  a  fine  ending  played  by  Mr.  B- 
Vansittart,  about  nine  years  ago  : — White — P  on  Q  4,  K  on 
KBsq.,  Q  on  KB 6,  B  on  K  Kt  2,  R  on  KKt3,  B  on 
K  R  2,  P  on  K  R  3.  Black — K  on  Q  Kt  sq.,  P  on  Q  Kt  2, 
P  on  QB5,  R  on  Qsq.,  Q  on  Q  3,  P  on  KKt3,  R  on 
KRsq.,  B  on  KR4.  The  corresponding  diagram  is  as 
follows  : — 

WHITE  TO  PLAY  AND  WIN. 
Black— 8  Pieces. 


White— 7  Pieces. 


Any  one  could  devise  alternative  methods  of  stating  this 
position  without  a  diagram.  The  shortest  and  simplest, 
but  not  on  that  account  the  best,  is  due  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Forsyth.  According  to  this  plan,  we  have  to  take- 
note  of  every  square  on  the  board,  reading  the  ranks  from.' 
left  to  right  and  successively  downwards.  Figures  are  used? 
to  denote  the  number  of  consecutive  blank  squares,  and 
single  letters  to  denote  the  pieces.  If  we  further  agree 
that  White's  pieces  shall  be  indicated  by  capitals,  and  Black's 
pieces  by  small  letters,  the  enunciation  already  given  may 
be  expressed  in  this  wray  : — 1  k  1  r  3  r  1  p  9  q  1  Q  p  8  b  2]> 
P  10  RP6  B  B  5  K  2.  (If  there  had  been  a  knight,  we 
should  have  used  the  letter  N.)  There  is  no  making  it 
shorter  than  that ;  Mr.  Forsyth  has  said  the  last  word  so- 
far  as  brief  enunciation  is  concerned. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  record  the- 
moves  in  a  game ;  we  must  have  a  separate  name  for  every 
square  on  the  board.  Here,  again,  the  common  notation 
is  a  reasonable  compromise.  "QKt — KB 5"  is  significant 
enough  to  be  read  off  into  words ;  it  is  a  considerable 
abbreviation,  and  not  too  ponderous  for  ordinary  purposes. 
It  is  true  that  the  squares  have  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
names,  each  having  different  names  for  White  and  for 
Black.  If  we  were  inclined  for  greater  conciseness  and  less 
significance,  we  could  adopt  the  method  familiar  to  German 
chess-players,  which  is  simply  a  form  of  what  mathematicians 
call  rectangular  co-ordinates.  Starting  from  the  lower  left 
corner  of  the  board  (QR  sq.),  we  define  the  position  of  any 
piece  by  reckoning  first  to  the  right,  a,  b  .  .  .  It,  ami  then 
upwards,  1,  2  .  .  .8.  Thus  the  square  known  as  White's 
KB  5  will  be/ 5,  and  the  square  known  as  White's  KR  6 
will  be  h  6 ;  and  the  move  of  a  knight  from  the  former 
square  to  the  latter  will  be  denoted  by  f  5 — h  6-.  We  will 
give  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Vansittart's  game  in  this  nota- 
tion : — - 

g  3 — a  3    a  3 — a  8      f  6 — a  6     a  6 — b  7  (mate). 
d6— Ii2'    68-^08*'   a  8— 6  8' 

*  0r  /6— e  7    e  7— c  5  (mate). 

'  6  8— c  7'  d  8—d  7' 
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Of  course  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  squares,  from  i  to 
64,  might  serve  the  same  end.  The  printer  would  need 
only  ten  types  instead  of  sixteen,  and  he  would  have  to  set 
them  somewhat  less  frequently,  since  nine  squares  would  be 
represented  by  single  figures. 

Another  method  is  worthy  of  mention  because  it  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  transmission  of  games  by  telegraph. 

Black. 


White. 

This  is  Gringmuth's  syllabic  code,  devised  by  a  Russian 
player,  and  now  generally  used  in  international  matches. 
The  diagram  carries  its  own  explanation.  The  solution  of 
the  end-game  already  mentioned  would  be  expressed  in  this 
notation  as  follows  : — Kibirile  bimanama  timimana  mine. 
Each  of  White's  moves  is  combined  with  the  next  move  of 
Black,  so  as  to  make  one  telegraphic  word. 


MUSICAL  CRITICS  AND  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

THE  crusade  started  some  months  ago  by  a  now  "  famous 
protest "  against  a  peculiar  kind  of  musical  criticism 
still  pursues  its  somewhat  fruitless  course,  and  the  last  two 
battles  fought  on  the  field  of  this  controversy  deserve 
-especial  notice,  if  only  because  the  argumentative  weapons 
used  are  no  more  confined  to  a  particular  instance,  but 
embrace  the  whole  state  of  musical  criticism  in  this  country. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  has  served  in  both  instances  as 
arena  for  the  sport,  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  entering  the  lists 
first  in  July,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman  following  in  the 
■current  month  of  August.  To  carry  the  simile  further,  and 
to  hall-mark  both  performances  at  once,  we  may  add  that 
Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  fights  with  armies  courtoises,  whilst 
amies  a  outrance  seem  favourite  weapons  of  Mr.  Runciman. 
What  the  practical  effects  of  the  controversy  may  turn  out 
to  be  is  not  easy  to  say ;  the  only  tangible  result  of  it  for 
the  moment  being  more  arguments  on  the  same  subject,  and 
more  comments — to  which  we  beg  to  add  ours. 

Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  is,  perhaps,  the  best  qualified  man 
in  England  to  teach  the  musical  critics  their  business.  A 
composer  of  eminence,  a  theorist  of  rare  attainments,  an 
all-round  militant  musician,  and  a  very  able  writer,  he  had 
every  element  at  his  command  for  the  making  of  a  complete 
indictment ;  and  having  summed  up  the  causes  of  an  exist- 
ing evil,  and  having  qualified  or  specified  this  evil,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  suggest  such  reforms  for  mending  a 
certain  state  of  things  as  only  a  man  of  his  exceptional 
qualifications  can  do.  He  has  not  done  so,  and  more  is  the 
pity.  The  question  was  a  delicate  one  and  required  care- 
ful handling;  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  has  treated  it  with 
great  tact,  and,  considering  the  circumstances,  with  laud- 
able moderation.  But  the  very  care  displayed  to  remain 
outside  vexed  questions  and  to  steer  clear  of  personalities — 
'both  things  absolutely  permissible  in  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford's 
instance — have  diverted  the  run  of  his  arguments  into  a 
wrong  channel,  and  have  weakened  the  very  force  of  these 
arguments.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  art  of 
musical  criticism  in  England  stands  in  need  of  entire  re- 
form, not  only  of  partial  improvement ;  but  whose  voice  in 
the  matter  will  be  powerful  enough  if  that  of  a  first-rate 


expert  is  used  con  sordini  1  Every  sincere  artist,  every 
genuine  music  lover,  and  everybody  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  his  craft  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  welcome  an 
authoritative  cue 

If  we  turn  to  his  expose,  we  find  that  he  sums  up  the 
evils  of  the  musical  criticism  in  England  under  two  heads ; 
(1)  the  feverish  haste  with  which  editors  of  newspapers 
insist  upon  the  production  of  critical  notices  ;  and  (2)  the 
fashion  of  one  critic  speaking  through  the  mouths  of 
several  newspapers.  What  has  either  point  to  do  with 
the  value  of  this  or  that  musical  criticism  1  We  will  not 
deny  that  both  points  are  emphatic  evils ;  but  how  will 
the  remedies  suggested  by  Dr.  Stanford — a  weekly 
feuilleton  instead  of  the  hurried  daily  article,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  signed  articles  versus  the  anonymous  paragraphs — 
improve  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things?  How  will  a 
feuilleton  or  a  signature  teach  his  business  to  a  musical  critic 
who  does  not  know  it  1  All  this  is  merely  toying  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  English  press  in  general,  and  has  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  the  real  evil  of  musical  criticism 
here,  which  is  want  of  proper  technical  training;  but  of 
this  more  anon. 

The  above-mentioned  evils  are  put  down  by  Dr.  Villiers 
Stanford  as   "the  two  baneful  oppressions  under  which 
musical  criticism  in  England  is  now  groaning."    He  might 
have  added  a  third  one — a  total  want  of  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  musical  critics,  that   lack  of  gooi-fellowship 
which  foments  petty  squabbles,  which  splits  what  should 
be  a  friendly  and  compact*  body  into  small  spiteful  cliques, 
and  which  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  an 
influential  profession,  but  prevents  the   doing  of  much 
that  would  be  to  the  general  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Mr. 
John  F.  Runciman's  article  is  an  outcome  of  this  sad  state 
of  things,  and  a  typical  specimen  of  the  kind.    It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  discuss  Mr.  Runciman's  prose  at  great  length  ; 
but  the  gist  of  the  fourteen  pages  over  which  it  is  spread 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  three  musical  magazines  in 
England  worth  reading,  and  that  there  are  hardly  any 
critics  in   this  country  whose   opinions   are   not  inept, 
unduly  biassed,  dishonest,  or  corrupt.    Of  himself,  Mr. 
Runciman  does  not  give  a  very  precise  account,  though  he 
is  not  above  mentioning  such  heroic  deeds  as  refusing  to 
take  an  editorial  hint,  re  "writing  up"  some  concerts,  or 
referring  to  the  unspeakable  martyrdom  of  having  his 
"  severely  "  written  notices  edited — "  castrated  "  says  he. 
But  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  standpoint  taken  by  this 
gentleman  that  he,  of  all  critics,  is  the  only  one  whose 
opinions  are  competent,  unbiassed,  honest,  and  incorrup- 
tible.   The  rest  is  "  insincere,  bought  criticism,"  and  the 
state  of  musical  criticism  is  further  described  as  one  of 
"  broad-spread  corruption."     And  not   only  do  musical 
critics  come  in  for  such  wholesale  condemnation ;  it  seems, 
according  to  the  Runciman  gospel,  that  managers  and 
editors  of  newspapers  are  responsible  for  all  the  greater 
evils,  either  encouraging  dishonesty  or  simply  coercing  one 
into  it.    Now  you  are  compelled  to  write  against  your 
opinion  for  the  sake  of  an  advertiser ;  now  violence  is  done 
to  your  feelings,  because  your  editor  goes  round  "sponging  " 
for  tickets ;   here  you  have   to  "  oblige "  because  your 
editor's  "spouse"  gives  musical  evenings  and  pays  the 
artists  "with  mild  and  gracious  columns  in  her  husband's 
newspaper,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.    It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on    the    vulgar    absurdity    and   improbability    of  such 
innuendos — at   least,  within   an   experience   of  English 
journalism  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  we  confess 
frankly  and  joyfully  to  have  never  come  across  anything 
that  would  warrant  our  accepting  Mr.  Runciman's  allega- 
tions as  well  founded.    But  the  tone  of  his  whole  lucubration 
may  be  gathered  from  the  charges  levelled  at  two  of  the  most 
esteemed  musical  critics,  who  are  told  carrcment  that  the 
favourable  articles  in  the  papers  with  which  they  are  officially 
connected  on  two  different  works  composed  to  their  books  were 
written  by  themselves.    The  Veiled  Prophet  and  Bethlehem 
are  the  works  referred  to  ;  and,  though  we  hold  no  brief 
for  our  colleagues  assailed  by  Mr.  Runciman,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that  he  alone  of  all  musical  critics  in  London  was 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  neither  the  librettist  of  The 
Veiled  Prophet  nor  the  poet  of  Bethlehem  was  responsible  for' 
the  accounts  of  the  respective  productions  in  their  respective 
journals. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  John  F.  Runciman  has  lost  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  silence  ;  for,  if  it  is  not  the  exaggerated  modera- 
tion of  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  that  will  bring  about  an  era 
of  reforms  in  musical  criticism  in  England,  the  end  will 
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certainly  not  be  attained  by  such  excessive  abuse  and  so 
much  tactless  scolding  as  form  the  manner  and  matter  of 
Mr.  Runciman's  onslaught. 

A  few  words  more  and  we  shall  have  done  with  the 
subject.  A  reform  in  the  art  of  musical  criticism  is  needed 
— imperatively  needed ;  but  the  first  right  step  in  this 
direction  will  only  be  taken  when  it  is  well  understood  what 
the  qualifications  of  a  musical  critic  should  be,  and  when  the 
whole  method  of  criticizing  is  put  on  a  basis  of  conscientious 
analysis.  It  is  needless  to  be  uncompromising  in  the  matter ; 
if  we  cannot  have  the  ideal  critics — i.e.  musicians  who  can 
write — let  us  have  literary  men  who  understand  music. 
Sir  George  Grove  is  as  good  in  a  way  as  Schumann 
or  Berlioz.  A  natural  or  an  acquired  taste  for  an  art,  and 
freedom  from  fads  and  prej  udices,  may  go  a  longer  way  in  the 
matter  of  opinion  than  the  most  scientific  criticism  when 
hampered  by  preconceived  ideas.  A  critic  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  every  production  of  human  genius  with  the 
same  objectiveness  as  a  natural  and  necessary  phenomenon, 
without  recipes  or  dogmas ;  and  he  must  know  that,  far  be- 
yond the  weight  of  special  training,  the  only  power  of  criticism 
is  in  its  truthful  sincerity.  If  a  work  is  an  inferior  one, 
criticism  may  kill  it  by  proving  that  it  is  so.  If  the  work 
is  great,  criticism  should  assign  its  proper  place,  explaining 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  its  qualities.  But  criticism 
not  passed  through  the  retort  of  frankness,  however  scien- 
tific, is  of  uo  value  at  all.  It  is  this  frankness,  often  brutal, 
which  makes  the  public  the  most  courted,  and  perhaps  the 
most  competent,  of  critics ;  and  it  is  the  unsophisticated, 
unprepared,  fanciful,  but  independent  and  spontaneous, 
judgment  of  an  audience  which  as  often  as  not  exercises  a 
decisive  victory  or  defeat  in  matters  of  art.  Let  the  critic 
learn  the  merit  of  frankness  from  the  public  at  large,  and 
iind  within  his  own  artistic  conscience  and  his  special  educa- 
tion the  other  elements  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission. 
A  quand  ?    Et  puis  encore,  a  quand  ? 


THE  THEATRES. 

J^ITTLE  Christopher  Columbus,  the  musical  medley  at 
the  Lyric,  possesses  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
merits, of  its  kind.  The  plot  does  not  call  for  serious 
consideration,  and  the  original  dialogue  was  as  feeble  and 
pointless  as  even  the  libretto  of  comic  opera  could  be. 
There  were,  however,  melodious  and  catchy  airs,  and  just 
those  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  what,  in  another 
place,  are  known  as  "  turns  "  which  can  only  be  frequently 
found  in  a  work  devoid  of  dramatic  form.  As  is  usual  in 
musical  pieces  of  the  sort  in  present  vogue,  the  story  is  the 
least  important  thing  about  it ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  were  too 
prominently  insisted  on,  the  entertainment  would  inevitably 
suffer,  since  the  attention  of  the  audience  would  be  dis- 
tricted from  the  efforts  of  the  various  performers,  humorous 
and  other,  which,  rather  than  anything  in  the  shape  of  inci- 
dent, mark  the  progress  of  the  piece.  The  conspicuous 
merit  of  such  a  composition,  of  course,  is  that  it  allows 
infinite  room  for  change  in  its  constituent  items,  as 
any  one  interpolated  song,  dance,  or  eccentricity  is  just  as 
germane  to  the  subject  as  any  other.  Hence  the  gradual 
processes  of  compression  and  development  which  have  in- 
duced the  practice  of  dividing  the  run  of  these  compilations 
into  "  editions,"  in  each  of  which  the  sum  of  the  alterations 
of  the  preceding  few  months  is  made  manifest.  In  the 
second  edition  of  Little  Christopher  Columbxis  the  changes 
are  numerous  and  important.  Indeed,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  such  cases,  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  in  its  new  form. 
It  reminds  us  of  Blackstone's  comparison  of  a  corporation 
to  the  river  Thames,  which  is  always  the  Thames,  though 
never  at  any  two  moments  consisting  of  the  same  component 
parts.  The  introduction  of  Miss  Florence  St.  John  and 
Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  change. 
The  part  formerly  taken  by  Miss  May  Yohe  now  yields 
some  scope  for  Miss  St.  John's  broadening  comedy  humour 
as  well  as  for  her  apparently  inexhaustible  vocal  powers.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Sheridan  shares  with  Mr.  Penley  the  rare  gift  among 
men  of  playing  a  comic  woman's  part  without  offence.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  still  incline  to  the  belief  that  in  this,  as  in 
his  previous  performances,  the  humour  is  of  too  rough-and- 
tumble  an  order  to  be  introduced  into  any  piece  other  than 
a  Christmas  pantomime,  and  that  even  there  it  is  none  too 
grateful.  Miss  Mabel  Love  supplies  the  legitimate  dancing, 
and  displays  great  improvement,  especially  distinguishing 


herself  in  a  gracefully  grotesque  dance  with  Mr.  Lonnen. 
The  other  dancing  is  represented  by  a  waving  of  draperies 
by  "  La  Belle  Rose  "  while  she  propels  a  globe  on  which 
she  stands,  and  various  lights  and  pictures  are  thrown  upon 
the  whirling  gossamer.  The  movements  are  fairly  graceful 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  evolutions,  and  the  lights 
and  pictures  are  pretty  enough  in  their  way.  It  is  not 
dancing,  however.  But  then  neither  is  most  of  what  is 
called  "  Skirt  dancing,"  which  is  merely  posturing,  possibly 
graceful  posturing,  but  that  is  all.  And  then  the  gauzy 
draperies  of  a  moving  performer  do  not  make  a  proper 
background,  frame,  or  setting  for  a  picture. 

One  popular  music-hall  craze  at  a  time  is  generally  con- 
sidered enough,  but  to-day  we  have  three,  unless  we  are  to 
exclude  the  Eastender's  idyls  introduced  by  Mr.  Chevalier 
as  giving  way  to  patriotism  and  poses  p>lustiques.  The 
phenomena  of  recurrence  are  nowhere  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  amusements  of  the  people  as  enjoyed  in  the  music- 
halls.  Tableaux  vivants  were  until  quite  recently  practically 
unknown  to  the  present  generation ;  but  in  the  class  of 
recitation  now  being  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  and 
others  is  to  be  traced  much  the  same  spirit,  and  a  sound 
wholesome  spirit  it  is  within  proper  limits,  which  just 
before  the  Russo-Turkish  War  made  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Macdermott  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
"  Jingo."  In  both  cases  the  form  of  the  revival  is  dis- 
tinctly better.  It  may  be  that  the  substantial  form  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  is  none  too  well  suited  to  represent  the  spare 
figure  of  Nelson,  or  the  trim  personality  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  that  the  sentiment  is  strained  and 
theatrical ;  but  such  a  spirit  is  better  than  no  spirit  at  all, 
and  distinctly  makes  for  good. 


A  FORGOTTEN  TOURNAMENT. 

["  I  entreat  this  House,  and  I  entreat  those  in  another  place 
.  .  .  .  not  to  make  these  wretched  Irish  tenants  the  pawns-  in 
your  party  game." — Mr.  Mokley.] 

I KNOW  how  the  Radical's  self-ignoration 
Satirical  comment  provokes, 
I  know  the  philosopher's  small  reputation 
For  seeing  the  biggest  of  jokes. 

And  I  know  by  what  strange  Pharisaical  wonders 
Of  utterance  men  are  amused 

When  the  statesman  on  such  observations  who  blunders- 
Is  Rad  and  philosopher  fused. 

But  ne'er  did  I  think,  in  my  wildest  conjecture, 

To  hear  the  philosopher- Rad, 
With  O'Brien  before  him,  deliver  a  lecture 

Like  that  we  have  recently  had  ! 

To  hear  him — while  D-ll-n  insists  on  the  penance 

Of  those  he  has  plundered — exclaim, 
"  0  take  pity,  my  Lords,  on  those  poor  Irish  tenants  ; 

Don't  treat  them  as  pawns  in  your  game  !  " 

Don't  treat  them  as  "  pawns  "  is  it  1    Great  Tipperary  ! 

Don't  treat  them  as  jmions,  did  he  say  1 
Can  he  wave  off  the  past  in  this  charmingly  airy, 

This  light  irresponsible  way  1 

You'd  have  thought  that  his  conscience  would  surely 
have  pricked  him, 

And,  while  he  discoursed  at  his  ease, 
That  the  voice  of  some  landless,  disconsolate  victim 

Had  whispered  reproaches  like  these  : — 

"  Don't  threat  us  as  pawns  1    But,  bedad,  did  ye  cany 
That  thought  in  your  mind,  Misther  J-hn, 

Whan  the  bowld  agitators  sat  down  wid  Sm-th  B-rry 
To  chiss,  but  a  few  years  agone  ? 

"  0  tell  me,  me  jool,  does  your  mimory's  ambit 

The  circumsthance  fail  to  retain 
That  they  based  their  attack  on  that  ruunous  gambit 

We  knew  as  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? 

"  Ah,  thin  !  sure  it  might  have  been  well  to  remind  us 
That  there  would  be  wigs  on  the  green 

When  we  pa  wns,  wid  a  couple  of  bishops  behind  us, 
Gave  timp'rary  check  to  the  Queen. 
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"  Did  ye  caution  us,  darlint,  through  all  the  wild 
wrastle, 

Or  give  us  the  laste  little  hint, 
Till  the  pawns  that  were  afther  defoying  the  Castle 
Were  tuk  for  not  payin'  the  rint  1 

"  Ah,  hegorra  !  they  tuk  us  %    Yes,  mother  o'  Moses, 

They  swep'  us  clane  out  of  the  shtroife, 
And  I'll  niver  again,  sor,  whoever  proposes, 

Play  ehiss  for  the  rest  of  me  loife  ! 

"  Pawns  is  it  1  one  party's  enough  to  have  sould  us, 

We'd  play  for  ourselves,  if  resthored  ; 
But,  ah  !  Misther  M-rl-y,  I  wish  you  had  tould  us 

Before  we  were  swep'  from  the  board  I " 


EEVIEWS. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Some  Aspects  of  Disestablishment — Kssays  by  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole- 
Abbey,  Professor  of  Pastoral  and  Liturgical  Theology  in  King's  College, 
London.    London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1894. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  less  of  the  "wild  curatry"  which 
has  characterized  certain  ecclesiastical  publications  in 
the  book  before  us  than  in  some  volumes  that  we  have  recently 
reviewed ;  and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  it  gains  considerably 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  lay  element.  No  English  Churchman 
will  ever  contest  the  right  of  the  laity  to  express,  or  the  import- 
ance of  their  expressing,  views  on  Church  matters.  But  the 
value  of  laymen's,  as  of  other  contributions,  to  this  as  to  any 
other  subject,  is  somewhat  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
writers.  So  long  as  the  old-fashioned  rule  prevailed  that  a  man 
should  know  something  of  the  subject  of  which  he  indited,  it 
really  did  not  much  matter  whether  he  was  a  professional 
expert  or  not.  But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  it  is  not 
unkind  or  unjust  to  say  that  some  of  our  Clamantes,  some  of  our 
Isocrats  recently,  would,  in  the  Palace  of  Ideal  Justice,  have  had 
something  to  cry  for,  and  have  found  that  isopathy  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  isocracy  without  isomathy.  We  cannot 
say  that,  even  among  the  writers  in  this  volume,  some  rueful 
spectacles  might  not  be  exhibited  under  a  similar  dispensation  ; 
we  shall  hope  by-and-bye  to  administer  a  little  healthy  discipline 
ourselves.  But  still,  as  a  rule,  a  man  cannot  get  through  a 
University  course,  supplemented  possibly  by  a  theological  college, 
and  certainly  by  an  appearance  before  the  examining  chaplain, 
without  picking  up  some  vague  and  distant  glimmerings  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  Now  you  may  be  an  "  illustrated  poet  "  and  an 
industrious  journalist  and  a  graceful  designer,  and  even  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  without  so  much  as  knowing  the  difference 
between  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
with  a  vague  idea  that  "investitures  "  (if  you  ever  heard  of  them) 
is  another  word  for  vestments. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Percy 
Dearmer,  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fillingham,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Reaney,  Mr.  Philip  Peach,  and  the  Editor.  We  are  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Hancock  in  this  particular  galley,  and  more 
surprised  to  find  him  describing  himself  as  "  a  Catholic,  a  Socialist, 
and  a  Democrat."  Men  of  ability,  learning,  and  honesty  have 
over  and  over  again  shown  themselves  able  to  hold  inconsistent 
beliefs.  But  it  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to  us  how  a 
man  can  be  a  Catholic  and  a  Democrat,  inasmuch  as  "  Obey  those 
who  are  set  over  you"  has  always  been  one  of  the  "  Thou  Shalts' 
of  Catholicism  and  the  "  Thou  Shalt  Nots  "  of  Democracy.  And 
we  find  it  not  much  more  easy,  as  old  logicians,  to  construct, 
per  genus  et  differ •entiam,  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  Socialist,  when  we 
remember  how  a  certain  Apostle,  whose  dicta  Catholics  are  bound 
to  reverence,  in  a  transaction  which  has  sometimes  been  appealed 
to  by  Socialists,  made  use  of  the  words  "  Whiles  it  remained  was 
it  not  thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own 
power  ?  "  Furthermore,  we  hardly  think  that  the  "  female  of  a 
sour  countenance  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  serpent,  and  in  her 
right  a  hook  baited  with  sundry  formula,"  would  relax  that  sour- 
ness or  spare  the  serpent  and  the  hook  after  examining  Mr. 
Hancock's  examination  of  the  phrase  "  robbing  God  "  in  reference 
to  the  present  Disestablishment  scheme  in  Wales.  But  we  are 
all  the  more  grateful  to  Mr.  Hancock  (inasmuch  as  it  is  evident 
that  he  approaches  the  question  from  a  very  different  standpoint 
from  ours)  for  the  examination  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  under 
1  the  Commonwealth  which  (out  of  a  fulness  of  knowledge  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  by  any  man  in  England)  he  has  here  given. 


And  we  thank  him  for  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  (which  we  here 
quote)  with  a  heartiness  surpassing  any  with  which  we  could 
greet  a  similar  utterance  from  any  anti-Socialist  and  anti-Demo- 
cratic Churchman  like  ourselves : — 

'lean  recollect  in  our  history  no  so-called  "nationalization"of 
Church  property,  no  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  which 
did  not  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a  loss  and  robbery  of  the  pocr, 
the  humble,  and  the  meek,  and  to  be  a  gain  only  to  the  rich, 
the  mighty,  and  the  pushing.  T  know  no  reason  for  imagin- 
ing that  any  disestablishment  now  proposed  by  one  of  our 
two  nation-dividing  parties  can  end  otherwise  than  of  old. 
The  poor  here  and  there  may  get  a  farthing ;  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  pounds  will  go,  as  they  always  hitherto  have 
gone,  to  the  account  of  the  pushing  jobbers,  contractors,  and 
horde  of  partisans  who  have  to  be  paid  for  their  party 
services.' 

For  a  somewhat  similar  reason,  we  shall  not  dwell  much  on 
Mr.  Reaney 's  "  Case  against  Disestablishment,"  leaving  it  to  pro- 
duce its  effect  on  fair  readers,  who  will  doubtless  be  aware,  or 
who  may  find  it  useful  to  be  reminded,  that  Mr.  Reaney  occupies 
the  interesting  position  of  a  once  very  popular  and  successful 
Dissenting  minister,  who  conquered  the  prejudices  of  his  class, 
and  sought  Orders  in  the  Church. 

Nor  shall  we  have  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Peach,  who  has  a  scheme 
for  rearranging  the  Church  with  legally  constituted  Diocesan 
Councils,  Parish  Councils,  veto  of  parishioners  on  appointment  of 
parson,  and  so  forth.  When  a  man  merely  adopts  the  catch- 
schemes  and  catch-words  ("frankly  democratic  basis," and  the  like) 
of  the  hour,  he  may  be  respectable,  but  is  not  important.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  when  the  Church  of  England  is  constituted 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Peach,  some  of  us  will,  like  the 
Quaker  in  the  story,  "  meet  by  ourselves  in  our  own  house." 
There  have  been  many  interpretations  of  "  the  gates  of  hell " ;. 
but,  when  the  "  fallacy  of  fifty-one  and  forty-nine  "  has  penetrated 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  should  know  neither  majority 
nor  minority,  then  we  think  that  these  gates,  whatever  they  are, 
may  be  said  to  have  prevailed. 

We  like  Professor  Shuttleworth  better  here  than  we  have  been, 
in  the  habit  of  liking  him.  Neither  his  premisses  nor  his  con- 
clusions, generally  speaking,  are  ours ;  but,  when  we  meet  a  man 
who  writes  of  "  the  inestimable  possession  of  a  great  historic 
position,"  we  know  that  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  he  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  He  has  hold  of  the  clue ;  and  if  he  lets  it 
go  now  and  then,  there  is  hope  that  he  will  recover  it.  More- 
over, he  tells  an  admirable  story,  which  is  as  good  as  volumes  on 
the  subject : — 

'  The  writer  was  present,  a  few  years  since,  at  a  public  con- 
ference between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  held  in  the 
City  Temple.  One  of  the  Church  speakers  quoted  figures  from 
this  return  referring  to  the  amount  spent  upon  the  fabric  of 
the  cathedrals.  The  audience,  consisting  mainly  of  Noncon- 
formists, greeted  the  statement  with  loud  cries  of  "  Shame !  " 
Did  they  mean  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  have  maintained 
these  noble  buildings  upon  a  scale  proportionate  to  their  design 
and  purpose  ?  At  the  least  the  incident  made  it  clear  that 
such  an  audience  could  scarcely  worship  with  comfort  in  an 
average  Anglican  cathedral.' 

But  Mr.  Shuttleworth  is  too  charitable.  He  need  not  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  what  they  "  meant."  They  meant  exactly  what  a 
certain  other  person  meant  when  he  asked  why  a  certain  oint- 
ment was  not  sold  for  three  hundred  pence. 

We  have,  however,  left  the  jewels  of  the  collection  to  the  last, 
though  one  of  them  is  set  in  the  forefront  of  the  book.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  Reverend  Percy  Dearmer ;  but,  as  he  is 
B.A.  only,  we  trust  he  is  young.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Fillingham  is 
known  to  us  as  the  writer  of  occasional  letters,  to  the  Daily  Neivs 
chiefly,  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  Tory  parsons  who  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  on  good  Gladstonian  brethren.  But  they  are 
both  precious  vessels.  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer  has  the  richer  style 
of  the  two.  From  him  we  learn  how  "  the  Church  of  England 
has  allowed  her  priests  to  become  the  chaplains  and  her  churches- 
the  property  of  the  most  haughty  and  selfish  aristocracy  that  has 
ever  cursed  this  country  of  ours."  (N.B.  How  many  aristocra- 
cies have  cursed  it  ?)  We  hear  of  "  an  oligarchy  of  bishops  who, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth,  sprang  mainly  from  the  aristocracy,"  and  we  jot 
down  as  a  few  samples  : — Wykeham,  son  of  a  yeoman  or  nobody  j 
Wolsey,  of  a  grazier;  Latimer,  of  a  tenant  farmer;  Parker, 
of  a  dyer  and  cleaner ;  Laud,  of  a  clothier ;  Butler,  of  a 
draper.  ("  If  Massa  Dearmer  want  ?naiv,"  as  Gumbo  says  in  The 
Virginians,  he  can  have  plenty.)  We  observe,  with  sincere 
sympathy,  that  "  there  are  few  things  so  distressing  to  a  loyal 
Catholic  as  to  observe  the  intellects,  methods,  and  ideals  of 
the  knot  of  second-rate  Conservatives  who  regard  themselves,  with 
unconscious  impertinence,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in 
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Parliament,"  whereas,  if  unjust  laws  were  repealed,  the  Reverend 
Percy  Dearmer  would  be  eligible.  We  burn  with  indignation  at 
the  little  anecdote  that  Mr.  Dearmer  was  once  asked  to  give 
lectures  on  Church  History  at  Oxford,  on  condition  that  he  kept 
his  social  views  to  himself;  but,  considering  that  little  remark 
about  the  bishops,  we  should  ourselves  have  stipulated  that  Mr. 
"Dearmer  should  keep  his  views  of  history  to  himself.  We  ob- 
serve a  glowing  reference  to  "  the  hoped  for  hundred  per 
cent,  tax  on  land."  And  we  breathe  again  when  we  find  that 
the  Reverend  Percy  Dearmer  is  extremely  anxious  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Disestablishment  should  be  postponed  for  a  decade  or 
two.  'Tis  at  least  a  respite ;  and  coming  from  one  who  has,  he 
tells  us,  "  endeavoured  to  show  that  both  sides  are  hopelessly 
prejudiced  and  partisan,"  it  will  no  doubt  have  weight  with 
hoth.  Not  least  weight,  perhaps,  with  those  who  reflect  that 
Disestablishment  would  not  merely  unmuzzle  altogether,  but 
would  vastly  increase  the  chances  of  professional  success  for, 
persons  of  the  mild  wisdom,  the  shrinking  modesty,  and  the 
knowledge  equally  remarkable  for  extent,  correctness,  and 
freedom  from  bumptiousness,  here  displayed  by  the  Reverend 
Percy  Dearmer. 

Mr.  Fillingham  is  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  Mr.  Dearmer,  which 
is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  is  much  shorter.  But 
he  has  the  advantage  even  of  Mr.  Dearmer  in  bumptious  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Dearmer,  to  do  him  justice,  has  grasped  the  historic 
■continuity  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here  is  the  way,  equally 
graceful  and  accurate,  in  which  Mr.  Fillingham  treats  that  sub- 
ject :— 

'  We  hold  our  endowments  simply  because  Parliament  took 
them  away — the  bulk  of  them — from  other  people  ;  and  so  we 
cannot  in  common  honesty  object  if  such  a  proceeding  is  re- 
newed at  our  expense.  If  we  think  that  Parliament  has  no 
right  to  touch  our  revenues,  then  1  think  we  ought,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  belief,  to  hand  over  our  cathedrals,  our 
pre-Reiormation  churches,  all  their  revenues,  and  all  the  ar- 
rears, with  compound  interest,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
at  once. 

'  But  then  some  one  starts,  and  exclaims  about  the  "  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  of  England."  Ah,  that  blessed  word 
"  Mesopotamia  !  "  To  a  plain  man,  the  theory  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  most  illogical  fiction  that  ever 
■emanated  from  the  human  brain.  A  person  who  confounds  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation  with  the  Church  after  the 
Heformation  is  capable  of  picking  his  teeth  with  a  pick- 
■axe,  and  confounding  it  with  a  toothpick.  Can  it  be 
seriously  maintained  that  Whitgift  the  Calvinist  was  a 
member  of  the  same  Church  as  Bonner  the  Papist  ?  Can  it  be 
thought  that  the  Church  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  identical 
with  the  Church  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  ?  ' 

The  italicized  sentence  needs  no  further  comment  than  our 
italics,  and  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  last,  though  it  seems  to 
imply  a  belief  on  Mr.  Fillingham's  part  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  came  before  the  Reformation.    But  we  shall  leave  him  to 
his  editor,  who,  good,  easy  man,  thinks  that  "  few  will  be  found 
to  repeat  the  old  fallacy  about  a  '  new  Church '  founded  by 
Henry  VIII."    He  had  not  read  his  contributor,  and  his  state 
was  the  more  gracious.    For  Mr.  Fillingham's  "  Case  for  Dis- 
establishment"  consists  simply  of  a  string  of  Liberationist  asser- 
tions which  he  puts  forth,  not  as  his  own  beliefs  merely,  but  as 
those  of  "  the  ordinary  man,"  "  the  man  in  the  street."    Now  we 
are  probably  in  at  least  as  good  a  position  for  ascertaining  these 
opinions  as  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fillingham.    And  we  can  only  say 
that  the  assertion  that  the  ordinary  man  thinks  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  is  "  unfair,"  "  unwarrantable,"  "  disadvantageous 
to  the  human  race "  (whatever  that  means),  and  so  forth,  is  an 
impudent  begging  of  the  question,  and  puts  the  man  who  makes 
it  out  of  court  as  a  disputant.    Nobody,  we  suppose,  who  really 
knows  would  assert  in  the  ordinary  man  any  wild  devotion 
to  the  Establishment  as  an  Establishment.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
ordinary  man  takes  it  as  an  accomplished  fact,  like  so  many 
others.    When  he  goes  further,  he  may  sometimes  be  induced  by 
crotchet,  by  covetousness,  or  by  the  mere  desire  for  a  change,  to 
take  the  side  opposed  to  it.    He  most  certainly  is  not  against 
it  in  anything  like  a  majority  even  of  this  small  minority  of 
his  class.    But  we  ought  not  to  waste  so  much  time  on  Mr. 
Fillingham.    A  man  who,  approaching  the  infinitely  complicated 
and  difficult  question  of  patronage,  says — "  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  all  wrong  in  our  Church  :  and  will  never  be  improved 
while  she  remains  connected  with  the  State,"  is  unworthy  of  that 
argument,  the  very  nature  of  which  he  does  not  understand. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  urge  noscitur  a  sociis  too  hardly  against 
the  other  contributors  to  Some  Aspects  of  Disestablishment.  But 
if  he  is  the  best  advocate  for  Disestablishment  that  they  can  find, 
the  Church  is  certainly  in  no  great  danger. 
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rpRULY  remarkable  is  the  persistency  of  the  sonnet  in  Eng- 
lish.    From  the  Elizabethan  renaissance  to  the  present  day 
it  has  proved  the  most  prevailing  of  metrical  forms.    Almost  all 
poets,  great  and  small,  and  all  versers  of  every  degree  of  facility, 
have  written  sonnets.    The  tribe  of  Bowles  has  multiplied  apace. 
How  shall  we  account,  for  this  universal  attraction  ?    Short  is 
the  sonnet ;  but  is  it  easy  ?    Decidedly  not.    A  living  writer 
has  declared  "the  rigid  sonnet"  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
compositions  in  verse,  and  the  example  of  poets,  not  to  mention 
the  testimony  of  poets,  through  three  centuries  may  be  said  to 
confirm  this  view.    Certainly  the  more  fiery  of  poets — the  men 
who  blotted  nothing,  the  men  who  had  more  of  the  bard's  in- 
spiration than  of  the  artist's  temperament — have  shown  them- 
selves inexpert  in  the  sonnet.    They  are  impatient  of  the  restric- 
tions of  the  form  and  its  set  alternations  of  rhyme.    The  sonnets 
of  Shakspeare  are  no  exception.    It  is  significant  that  they 
observe  not  the  standard  of  Petrarch.    Collectively  they  are 
properly  regarded  as  a  poem  in  which  the  modified  sonnet-form 
of  Shakspeare's  choice  is  used  as  a  stanza.    There  is  no  sense  of 
rigidity  in  these  sonnets.    But  if  Burns  had  been  a  poet  of 
sonnets,  or  if  Scott  had  been,  it  is  inconceivable  that  their  sonnets 
should  have  been  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Milton,  or  Words- 
worth, or  Keats.    Should  there  be  announced  a  discovery  of 
sonnets  by  Ben  Jonson,  no  competent  judge  would  expect  to  find 
them  in  any  sense  comparable  in  full-orbed  majesty  of  thought 
and  unity  to  Drummond's  sonnets.    In  drama  no  one  was  more 
of  an  artist,  or  stricter  in  the  observance  of  law  and  order,  than 
Ben  Jonson ;  but  he  was,  as  his  Masques  attest,  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  original  of  singers.    He  it  was  who  likened  the  sonnet 
to  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  an  instrument  of  torture  it  has 
proved  in  many  hands.    Byron's  somewhat  pettish  depreciation 
of  this  metrical  form  is  not  without  a  touch  of  humour.  Like 
Coleridge  and  Shelley,  he  wrote  but  one  sonnet  that  is  notable, 
and  this,  like  theirs,  is  something  of  a  tour  de  force,  or  exercise, 
that  betrays  the  conscious  effort  of  the  writer.    The  form  was 
uncongenial  to  these  poets.    That  is  the  fair  view  of  the  matter. 
We  must  not  assume  that  they  were  daunted  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise.    Since,  however,  so  many  of  the  great  poets 
have  failed  in  the  sonnet — have  failed,  that  is  to  say,  when  judged 
by  their  triumphs  in  other  ways — the  still  continued  popularity 
of  the  sonnet  is  indeed  striking.    One  source  of  this  popularity — 
perhaps  the  principal  source — is  the  example  of  Petrarch — an 
example  emulated  by  Watson,  Spenser,  Constable,  and  a  host 
of  others  of  old,  and  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  Rossetti  in  recent 
times. 

When  love  is  the  theme,  and  the  lover  is  the  medium  of  poetic 
expression,  as  in  the  beautiful  little  book  of  the  De  Vinne  press 
that  contains  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  sonnets,  the  poet  enjoys  com- 
parative freedom  and  a  wide  field.  Though  each  of  the  sonnets 
of  his  series,  or  sequence,  should  be  self-contained,  it  is  not  exacted 
of  him  that  all  alike  shall  be  of  equal  merit ;  just  as  no  one 
expects  to  find  all  the  stanzas  of  a  long  poem  of  unvarying  ex- 
cellence. The  writer  of  a  sequence  is  in  a  far  easier  position 
than  the  writer  of  the  occasional  sonnet.  Pie  does  not  run  the 
risk  of  rigidity.  He  may  be  expansive,  he  can  elaborate,  he  may 
economize  his  thought,  varying  it  in  Protean  fashion  as  a 
musician  works  out  a  leading  motif.  He  may  even  be  iterative, 
with  ingenuity  and  cumulative  art.  Where  there  is  sequence 
there  is  context ;  thus  he  is  not  liable  to  the  arbitrary  detachment 
of  some  one  sonnet  for  separate  judgment,  but  may  plead  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole.  When  we  say  that  these  and  other 
advantages  of  the  sonnet-series  recur  to  us  with  renewed  force  in 
reading  A  Lover's  Diary,  we  recognize  Mr.  Farker's  effective 
use  of  the  sonnet  in  what  he  terms  "  songs  in  sequence."  Love- 
sonnets,  should  they  treat  of  the  old  theme— "When  lovers 
parted  grow  broken-hearted  and  all  hopes  thwarted  " — are  apt  to 
degenerate  towards  mere  morbid  or  sickly  lament.  This  is  not 
true  of  A  Lover's  Diary.    A  manly  and  chivalrous  tone,  the  joy 
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of  battling  with  calamity,  and  the  "frith"  that  is  "large  in 
time,"  characterize  these  sonnets.  Mr.  Parker's  sonnet-structure 
mav  be  described  as  of  three  quatrains,  independently  rhymed, 
with  a  concluding  couplet.  Here  and  there  may  be  observed  a 
tendency  to  employ  a  weak  rhyme,  as  in  this  opening  of  a  sonnet 
(p.  41)  :— 

Art's  use :  what  is  it  but  to  touch  the  springs 
Of  nature  ?    But  to  hold  a  torch  up  for 
Humanity  in  Life's  large  corridor, 
To  guide  the  feet  of  peasants  and  of  kings  ! 

The  opposite  and  more  common  fault,  of  false  emphasis  in 
rhyming,  is  scarcely  to  be  noted  in  the  whole  series.  For  reasons 
already  stated,  we  do  not  quote  any  single  specimen  of  Mr. 
Parker's  sonnets.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  not  a  little  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  sonnet  in  sequence. 

Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  follows  the  model  of  Petrarch.  His  sonnets 
show  careful  finish,  for  the  most  part,  and  no  small  skill — 

I  wrought  them  like  a  targe  of  hammered  gold 
On  which  all  Troy  is  battling  round  and  round  ; 
Or  Circe's  cup,  embossed  with  snakes  that  wound 
Through  buds  and  myrtles,  fold  on  scaly  fold. 

The  description  is  not  inapt.  "  I  know  not  in  what  metal  I  have 
wrought,"  the  poet  adds,  "  But  if  it  is  of  gold  it  will  not  rust." 
And  gold  there  is,  decidedly,  the  gold  of  fancy  ;  and  the  vein  is 
worked  with  charming  results  and  in  an  artistic  spirit.  We 
would  instance  the  delightful  three  sonnets  on  "  Elfin  skating," 
the  two  on  the  "  Death  of  Puck,"  and  that  on  "  Fireflies,"  as 
excellent  examples  of  the  lighter  and  more  playful  manifestations 
of  the  poet's  fancy.  Passing  from  these  to  the  admirable  sonnets 
suggested  by  the  works  of  Italian  sculptors  and  painters,  or  by 
relics  of  an  older  world  of  art,  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton's  endowment 
and  range  in  fancy  are  found  to  be  considerable  indeed.  The 
sonnet  on  Leonardo's  "Medusa's  Head"  is  not  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Shelley's  wonderful  poems,  and  those  on 
Signorelli's  frescoes,  "  Ou  a  surf-rolled  torso  of  Venus,"  and  on 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  rightly  regarded  as  a  Victory,  show  an 
intensity  of  feeling  that  moves  us  to  instant  response.  Despite 
the  afflicting  circumstances  of  the  poet's  lot,  only  too  sensitively 
proclaimed  in  some  of  the  sonnets  collectively  styled  "A 
"Wheeled  Bed,"  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  may' fairly  say  with  Coleridge, 
"Poetry  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  If  the  "Fairy 
Godmothers  "  of  his  sonnet  were,  as  he  puts  it,  "  wicked  sprites 
and  envious  elves,"  the  one  good  elf  whose  gift  was  the  "  single 
drop  of  Poesy's  wine  of  gold "  gave  him  also  the  still  more 
precious  power  of  the  miraculous  increase  of  the  single  drop,  as 
these  sonnets  prove — "  the  little  golden  drop  is  in  them  all.' 

Mr.  Prestage,  the  translator  of  that  singular  book,  the  Letters 
of  a  Portvguese  A'uw,  introduces  to  the  English  reader  a  writer 
who  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Marianna  Alcoforado 
in  his  selection  from  the  sonnets  of  Anthero  de  Quental,  the 
Portuguese  poet,  originally  collected  and  published  by  Senhor 
Oliveira  Martins  in  1880,  and  since  translated  wholly  or  in  part 
into  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  languages.  To 
the  sonnets,  here  translated,  is  prefixed  an  autobiographical  letter 
to  Dr.  Storck,  the  poet's  German  translator,  which  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  self-analysis  and  of  frank  self-criticism.  Tossed  to 
and  fro  on  every  wind  of  doctrine,  like  an  arkless  bird  on  the 
waste  of  controversial  waters,  the  Portuguese  poet  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  self-torture  that  knew  no  limits. 
There  are  suggestions  in  the  last  section  of  the  sonnets  that  he 
jaad  arrived  at  some  stable  ground,  though  his  melancholy  end 
seems  to  contradict  this  view.  Mr.  Prestage  calls  Quental  "a 
"Portuguese  Heine."  Perhaps  these  sonnets,  with  their  burden  of 
I  doom  and  their  melodious  laments,  show  him  more  clearly  as  of 
he  kindred  of  Leopardi.  When  Mr.  Prestage  speaks  of  him  as  a 
'Mystic  and  a  Philosopher,  and  "not  a  mere  Parnassian,"  he  pro- 
mbly  means  no  more  than  this,  that  Quental  did  not  write 
lonnets  in  a  Petrarchian  humour.    That  he  was  a  poet,  and  a 

■  )oet  whose  inspiration  was  decidedly  individual,  will  be  clear  to 
pvery  reader  of  these  translations.  WTith  him,  as  he  remarks, 
,  he  writing  of  poetry  was  something  quite  involuntary,  and  the 
I  incerity  of  the  sonnets  is  not  their  least  striking  quality.  They 
1  eave  an  impression  of  storm  and  strife,  merging  into  a  dreary 

■  profundity  of  gloom  that  can  hardly  be  matched  in  modern 
1  iterature. 

I   Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  soliloquy  with  a  sphinx  is  put  forth  with 
uch  circumstances  of  strangeness  as  ingenuity  might  devise  and 
(1  s  are  becoming  to  the   theme.     It  is  printed  in  all  the 
!  lory  of  "  small  caps,"  and  the  metrical  form,  which  is  a  com- 
>act  little  stanza,  as  ordinary  poets  use  it,  is  made  to  fit  the 
!  immisome  proportions  of  the  page  by  a  novel  method  of  gauging 
1  j  hat  serves  to  attract,  if  not  to  bewitch,  the  eye.    With  these 


devices  the  decorative  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  cleverly 
assimilate.  They  move  a  languid  curiosity  and  are  singularly 
unimpressive — weak  essays  in  the  manner  of  Blul">,  notwith- 
standing. Mr.  Wilde's  poem  is  profusely  embellished  with 
tropical  phrase,  and  a  very  museum  of  historical  aDd  archreo- 
logical  allusion.  But  the  lavish  display  is  marred  somewhat  by  a 
sad  indiscretion  of  epithet.  The  poet,  when  he  has  done  well, 
will  not  leave  well  alone.  He  fails,  also,  to  establish  the  mystery 
and  terror  of  the  situation,  as  is  so* effectively  done  by  Poe  in  the 
poem  which  is  strongly  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilde's  opening  verses. 
Thus  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  easy  and  familiar. 
We  feel  he  can  only  too  safely  address  questions  to  the  Sphinx 
that  might  have  gravelled  Oedipus,  and  insinuate  ill  of  her  ante- 
cedents, and  finally  hurl  insults  at  her,  since  he  is  secure  from 
retaliation.  Her  "curving  claws"  and  "velvet  paws,"  her 
"horrible  and  heavy  breath,"  the  "  cushions"  of  her  satin  eyes,  her 
pulse  of  poisonous  melodies,  are  nothing  but  the  stage  "  properties ' 
of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell's  Poems  have  certain  merits  that  are  by 
no  means  common  in  these  days.  The  fashioning  of  the  poem  is 
not  the  all-important  object  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  it  is  not  the 
vestiture,  but  the  material  he  works  in,  that  chiefly  concerns  him. 
He  has  the  gifts  of  the  story-teller  and  the  maker  of  apologues. 
The  terseness  and  point  of  the  moral  in  such  examples  as  "The 
Apple  Tree  "  and  "  The  Child  and  the  Twilight  "  recall  Cowper 
and  La  Fontaine.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume — it  bears  the- 
simple  title  "  A  Tale  '" — is  finely  imagined,  and  told  with  excel- 
lent art.  It  is  the  story  of  a  deserter  during  the  Secession  War,, 
who  returns  to  his  home  in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  secretly,, 
to  the  shame  of  his  mother,  who  will  not  receive  him  into  her 
house  yet  does  not  wholly  reject  him.  The  young  man  is  simply 
sick  with  disillusion,  wearied  with  the  routine  and  ennui  of  a 
campaign  that  is  nothing  but  a  tedious  waiting  game.  He  went 
forth  to  delight  him  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious- 
war,  and  he  deserts  through  sheer  disenchantment,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  dishonour  of  his  act  and  how  it  appears  to  his 
mother.  The  situation,  with  the  diverse  points  of  view  of  mother 
and  son,  is  skilfully  presented. 

Quorsum  ?  is  a  long  poem  in  blank,  in  which  there  is  little  or 
no  action,  but  much  discourse  concerning  truth,  reason,  and  other 
momentous  abstractions.  A  priest,  a  science-lover,  a  logician  to 
mathematical  problems  prone,  a  poet  and  dreamer  who  loves  at 
first  sight,  as  is  fit,  with  other  persons,  share  in  these  devious 
talks,  which  occur  for  the  most  part  in  sublime  mountain  scenery, 
the  description  of  which  serves  as  an  effective  foil  to  the  philosophic 
themes.    There  is  also  a  philosopher  : — 

Wake,  man  of  massive  brow  and  raven  hair, 
And  lip  of  easy  strength,  and  eye  that  danced 
In  light,  respondent  unto  word  of  life, 
Philosophy  and  mind  his  heart's  delight. 

Mr.  Ragg's  poem  is  of  the  family  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion. 
Passages  might  be  cited  that  show  a  certain  mastery  of  blank 
verse ;  but  the  poem  as  a  whole  lacks  variety  of  modulation,  and 
Mr.  Ragg  cannot  be  said  to  have  escaped  the  penalty  which  all 
poets  pay,  save  one  or  two  in  a  century,  who  deliberately  eschew 
what  is  not  merely  a  chief  ornament  of  English  poetry,  but  the 
source  of  its  most  magical  triumphs.  Rhyme,  as  pedants  insist,, 
may  not  be  essential  to  poetry,  but  the  example  of  all  our  poets, 
Milton  not  excepted,  proves  that  it  is — what  blank  verse  is  not — 
of  the  natural  language  of  the  poet. 

Miss  May  Kendall's  pleasant  gift  of  humour  we  have  before 
now  recognized,  and  it  has  been  not  unduly  acknowledged  in 
other  quarters.  But  the  quality  of  her  humour  is  somewhat 
strained,  beaten  out  to  the  utmost  tenuity,  we  might  say,  in  many 
of  the  songs  in  her  new  volume,  such  as  the  "  Songs  of  the  City.'' 
The  last  two  sections  of  the  book,  however,  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  Miss  Kendall's  old  sprightly  style.  Those  who  are 
concerned  just  now  with  the  planet  Mars,  and  what  his  "canals" 
may  be,  and  whether  his  Alps  are  Alps  and  covered  with  snow, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  whimsical  "  Fatal  Advertisements.'* 
"  Too  many  Stars,"  also,  is  delightful,  and  excellent  are  "  Metem- 
psychosis," "  Journeying,"  and  "  The  Ride." 

We  cannot  say  we  have  read  every  one  of  the  some  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  verse  in  which  Mr.  Harald  Williams  puts  forth  his 
Confessions,  but  we  have  dutifully  read,  as  bidden  by  the  author, 
"  The  Light  of  the  Amethyst  "  and  "  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity," 
with  other  verses  not  especially  commended  to  us  in  the  preface. 
These  examples  show  very  considerable  facility  in  verse-making, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  thought  and  inspiration  of  the  poetic  order 
make  a  stable  presence  in  them.  However,  we  are  disposed  to- 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  cited  in  the  "  opinions  of  the  press," 
that  the  "  method  "  of  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  be  very  much  his 
own. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

27ie  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of  Man.    By  Henry  Drummond. 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

IT  is  conceivable  that  a  world  somewhat  wearied  of  the  din  of 
the  strife  of  Evolutionists  may  be  inclined  to  address  the 
whole  body  evolutionary— Darwinian,  Weismannian,  and  so  forth 
—like  another  Elwood  to  another  Milton,  in  these  terms:— 
"  You  have  had  much  to  say  of  the  Descent  of  Man ;  what  have 
you  to  say  of  the  Ascent  of  Man  ?  "    We  are  all  Evolutionists, 
more  or  less,  now.    Mr.  Henry  Drummond  is  an  Evolutionist. 
In  the  Loicell  Lectures  he  has  anticipated  the  demand  of  Elwood. 
He  has  put  forth  a  scheme,  after  the  approved  methods  of 
Evolutionists,  of  a  Paradise  Regained  which  shall  inspire  and 
hearten  all  who  regard  the  Darwinian  gospel,  as  its  disciples, 
•with  no  touch  of  irony,  term  it,  es  nothing  but  the  evangel  of 
a  ruined  Paradise.    In  the  strict  Darwinian  sense,  the  Descent  of 
Man  implies  also  the  Ascent  of  Man.    To  the  plain  man  these 
terms  are  opposed.    Descent  is  a  growing  downwards,  and  is 
retrograde;  ascent  is  a  progress  upwards  and  onwards.  Mr. 
Drummond  has  a  diligent  regard  of  the  plain  man.    He  con- 
ducts his  argument  by  a  series  of  ascending  stages,  and  when  all 
these  stages  are  surmounted  he  is  to  be  noted  standing  on  the 
•evolutionary  Pisgah,  with  the  armies  of  purblind  Evolutionists 
of  the  stern  biological  kind  battling  beneath,  and  beyond  him  the 
illimitable  vista  of  ascent  that  remains  for  achievement.    At  this 
point  of  culmination  Mr.  Drummond  stands,  erect,  intrepid,  pro- 
phetic, inspired,  with  the  burning  language  of  hope  and  aspiration  on 
his  lips.  From  this  stage  of  his  discourse  the  hymn  of  ecstasy  arises 
■in  "  ever-highering  circles  "  of  eloquent  conviction.    But  for  one 
little  initial  error  in  their  ways,  all  evolutionists  might  take  their 
stand  with  him,  join  in  the  hymn,  and  live  together  like  brethren 
in  unity.    This  is  the  situation.    "  Up  to  this  time,"  says  Mr. 
Drummond,  "  no  word  has  been  spoken  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  Evolution,  or  Evolution  with  Christianity.    And  why  ? 
Because  the  two  are  one."    The  phrase  "  up  to  this  time  "  must 
■refer,  we  take  it,  to  this  present  volume  ;  for  no  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Drummond  that  a  good  deal  has  been  spoken,  and 
written,  of  this  species  of  reconciliation  during  the  last  ten  years 
■or  so.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  final  stage  of  the  book  brings  us 
to  this  high  place — the  pure  serene  atmosphere  of  reconciliation 
—whence  Mr.  Drummond  is  able  to  indicate  to  all  and  sundry 
"  the  universal  religion — a  religion  congruous  with  the  whole 
past  of  Man,  at  one  with  Nature,  and  with  a  working  creed 
';vhich  Science  could  accept."    We  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
every  step  of  his  ingenious  argument,  since  it  is  hardly  possible 
here,  and  by  no  means  necessary.    It  is  worked  out  with  cha- 
racteristic ardour  and  courage.   The  technical  quality  of  the  book 
is  of  a  high  order.    In  none  of  his  works  is  Mr.  Drummond's 
literary  skill  more  strikingly  manifested.  The  style— metaphorical, 
allusive,  picturesque— has  even  more  of  the  writer's  wonted  grace 
and  facility,  and  his  command  of  analogy  has  never  been  employed 
with  better  effect,  and  productive  of  more  varied  and  suggestive 
illustrations.    Whether  or  not  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  initial  error  be  admitted,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
brilliant  art  with  which  the  superstructure  is  raised. 

"  The  root  of  the  error,"  says  Mr.  Drummond,  "  lies,  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  in  Mr.  Darwin."  From  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species  the  "principle  of  the  Struggle 
for  Life  "—or  what  Darwin  called  the  struggle  for  existence— 
Jbecame  accepted  everywhere.  "  So  ceaseless  was  Mr.  Darwin's 
emphasis  upon  this  factor,  and  so  masterful  his  influence,  that 
after  the  first  sharp  conflict  even  the  controversy  died  down." 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  further  on,  in  his  examination  of  the 
progress  of  Darwinian  doctrines,  Mr.  Drummond  shows  that  con- 
troversy on  this  point  has  not  died  down,  and  never  did  die  down. 
However,  he  proceeds  :— "  With  scarce  a  challenge,  the  Struggle 
for  Life  became  accepted  by  the  scientific  world  as  the  governing 
factor  in  development,  and  the  drama,  of  Evolution  was  made  to 
■hinge  upon  its  action."  Now  the  Struggle  for  Life,  he  insists,  is 
in  reality  not  the  chief  agent  in  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is 
but  the  "  villain"  of  the  drama,  and,  like  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
its  function  is  to  "  react  on  the  other  players  for  higher  ends." 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  second  factor,  and  it  is  through  missing  this 
factor  altogether  that  the  followers  of  Darwin  have  misrepresented 
Evolution.  Thus  it  has  chanced  that  "  Evolution  was  given  to  the 
modern  world  out  of  focus,  was  first  seen  by  it  out  of  focus  "—a 
natural  consequence,  we  might  say,  of  the  previous  fact—"  and 
has  remained  out  of  focus  to  the  present  hour."  This  missing  factor 
plays  an  equally  important  part  with  the  so-called  "  Villain  " — 
even  from  the  beginning ;  while,  in  the  later  progress  of  man's 
ascent,  it  assumes  a  sovereignty  before  which  that  other  factor  sinks 
into  insignificance.  The  missiDg  factor  is,  in  plain  terms,  the 
"  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others  "  ;  and,  lest  some  should  mis- 


conceive the  phrase  as  synonymous  with  "  Nature,  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"   he  expressly  admits  that  it  is  none  other  than 
"  Altruism."    Mr.  Drummond  marvels  that  this  second  form  of 
struggle  should  have  escaped  the  evolutionists.    Both  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  two  chief  functions  of  all  living  things — 
Nutrition  and  Reproduction.    The  first  of  these  two  functions  is 
the  basis  of  the  Struggle  for  Life.    The  second  is  the  basis  of  the 
Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others.    You  cannot,  Mr.  Drummond 
argues,  accept  the  one  as  all-important  and  deny,  or  ignore,  the 
other.    Yet,  as  he  puts  it,  "  in  constructing  the  fabric  of  Evolu- 
tion the  one  has  been  taken,  the  other  left."    These  two  laws  of 
Struggle  are  to  be  regarded,  if  we  rightly  interpret  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's "Introduction,"  as  coequal  factors  from  the  very  dawn  of 
life.    Yet  he  admits  a  "  later  progress  "  in  the  ascent  of  man 
when  the  struggle  that  makes  fcr  altruism  is  of  superior  importance. 
In  this  he  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  generally  current  view 
of  altruism.    The  word,  and  the  thing  implied,  are  comparatively 
modern ;  dating  from  the  Christian  era,  and  become  a  factor  in 
ethics  within  that  period.  Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  general  opinion, 
nor  js  it  the  merely  popular  view  of  altruism.    Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  whose  Social  Evolution  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
writes  of  "  the  motive  force  "  of  modern  social  development  as 
something  originating  in  "the  fund  of  altruistic  feeling  with 
which  our  civilization  has  become  equipped."    Altruistic  feeling 
is  here  equivalent  to  a  sentiment,  and  a  sentiment  cannot  be  a 
law,  though  it  may  express  a  law.   Mr.  Kidd  plainly  implies  that 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  fund  was  non-existent. 
Mr.  Drummond's  comment  on  the  passage  runs  thus  : — "  But  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show  this  fund  of  altruistic  feeling  has  been 
slowly  funded  in  the  race  by  Nature,  or  through  Nature,  and  a3 
the  direct  and  icevitable  result  of  that  struggle  for  the  Life  of 
Others  which  has  been  from  all  time  a  condition  of  existence." 
Now,  if  "  altruism  "  be  but  another  name  for  the  "  Struggle  for 
the  Life  of  Others,"  altruism  is  here  declared  to  be  nothing 
but  the  inevitable  result  of  itself.     The  inference  is,  clearly 
enough,  that  altruism  is  not  of  modern  date— is,  indeed,  of  no 
date  whatever,  historically  speakiDg.    Both  forms  of  Struggle 
start  from  the  same  protoplasm,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  both  have  run  on  from  a  common  starting  point  "  into 
the  ethical  sphere"  (p.  30).    Yet  one  of  these  two  laws,  of 
like  origin,  and  coeval  in  time,  assumes  sovereignty  over  the 
other  at  a  certain  "later  progress"  of  man's  ascent.  Why 
should  this  be?    Mr.  Drummond  affirms  that  the  struggle  for 
the  life  of  others  is  waxing,  the  struggle  for  life  is  waning. 
Assuming  that  this  is  true,  why  should  it  be  so  ?    Mr.  Drum- 
mond does  not  satisfy  us  on  this  crucial  point.  There  is  historical 
evidence  that  the  sovereignty  assumed  by  the   one  form  of 
struggle  over  the  other  was  comparatively  sudden,  and  attained 
in  modern  times.    The  theory  of  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
altruistic  struggle  from  Mr.  Drummond's  primordial  fund  is 
refuted  by  the  history  of  Christianity.    It  is  through  Christianity 
that  what  Mr.  Drummond  calls   the   "  other-regarding  func- 
tion "—which  expresses  the  very  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion- 
has  attained  the  sovereignty  he  ascribes  to  it.    Hence  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others, 
Altruism,  and  the  "other-regarding  function"  are  rot  various 
names  for  one  and  the  same  thing.    In  a  word,  the  law  and  the 
sentiment  are  distinct.    We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Drummond  has 
proved  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  from  the  law  he  discovers 
in  the  principle  of  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others  as  related 
to  the  function  of  reproduction. 


MEMORANDA  DE  PABLIAMENTO. 

BlemnranJi  de  Parliamenta  (Records  of  the  Parliament  holdfn  at  West- 
minster, A  i).  1305).  Edited  by  P.  W.  Maitland.  London:  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode. 

ALL  Englishmen  who  cherish  a  pious  regard  for  their  own 
national  history  will  be  inclined  to  discern  a  special  provi- 
dence in  the  remarkable  preservation  of  that  unique  Parliament 
roll  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  its  entirety.  ^  e 
say  "  in  its  entirety,"  because  Mr.  Maitland  reminds  us  that  parts 
of  this  roll,  which  is  an  unusually  long  one,  and  unusually  perfect, 
had  already  been  included  in  the  "  Vetus  Codex,"  whose  curiousj 
history  he  has  so  excellently  summarized.  Many  students  are 
aware  that  we  have  among  us  no  hand  more  competent  than  his, 
probably  none  so  competent,  for  the  right  orientation  and  com-i 
plete  elucidation  of  the  meaning  and  contents  of  such  a  document 
Mrs.  Green's  recent  use  of  the  two  volumes  which  he  edited  fo 
the  Selden  Society  has  given  us  some  hint  how  much  the  sincere 
students  of  our  English  institutions,  local  and  political,  already: 
owe,  and  are  long  likely  to  owe,  to  his  labours.    His  "  introduc-i 
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tion  "  to  the  present  volume  shows  that  he  is  also  a  master  of  the 
craft  of  narration.  The  romantic  history  of  the  long  burial  and 
ultimate  resurrection  of  this  precious  document,  which  was  found 
not  in  one  piece,  but  in  many  pieces,  is  most  clearly  and  fascinat- 
ingly put  before  us,  and  with  the  least  possible  profusion  of  words. 
The  editor  is  a  workman  who  takes  his  readers  familiarly  into  his 
workshop,  tells  them  frankly  what  difficulties  he  cannot  yet  solve, 
■as  well  as  what  he  can,  exhibits  and  characterizes  all  the  materials 
and  tools  with  which  he  goes  to  work,  and  explains  his  method, 
and  why  he  adopts  it. 

Mr.  Maitland  does  not  mention,  though  we  presume  he  is 
aware  of  it,  that  the  name  of  "  William  Hyley,  junr.,  1647" — 
the  last  in  his  list  of  the  supposed  private  owners  of  the  "  Vetus 
Codex,"  and  who  was  its  publisher  in  1661 — frequently  occurs  in 
the  Calendar  of  State  Tapers  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  He  was 
not  only  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  but  was  described 
in  1655  as  "  Norroy  King-at-Arms,"  a  title  which  itself  bore 
witness  to  the  resolute  Conservatism  of  Englishmen,  and  their 
determination  to  hold  as  fast  as  possible  to  national  tradition  and 
precedent  under  the  most  revolutionary  outward  changes. 
Ryley's  heraldic  and  genealogical  knowledge  must  have  been 
Drodigious  and  valued  ;  we  find  Englishmen  who  had  settled  on 
the  Continent  applying  to  him  for  the  ancient  history  of  their 
families. 

The  year  1305,  the  date  of  this  Lenten  Parliament,  suggests 
to  us  at  once  the  victories  of  the  great  King  Edward  I.  in  Scot- 
land in  the  foregoing  year.  It  was  a  Parliament  which  was 
certain  to  have  plenty  of  Scottish  business  before  it.  A  goodly 
proportion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  "  Petitiones  Scotise  " 
n  this  Parliament,  the  responses  made  to  the  several  petitions, 
md  the  editor's  elucidations  from  the  stupendous  mass  of  docu- 
nents  at  the  Record  Office  known  as  "  Ancient  Petitions,"  which 
le  prints  in  their  curious  French.  Mr.  Maitland  is  most  emphatic 
ipon  the  important  distinction  that  all  the  petitions,  whether 
Snglish,  Scottish,  or  Irish,  were  not  petitions  to  Parliament,  but 
b  Parliament.  They  were  petitions  to  the  King,  or  to  the  King 
tnd  his  Council.  Parliament  had  not  yet  come  to  be,  so  to  speak, 
t  "  petitionable  "  body.  So  it  is  with  the  Gascon  petitions,  chiefly 
rom  wine  merchants  in  Aquitaine,  which  Mr.  Maitland  prints  in 
he  appendix  ;  they  are  all  addressed  "  A  nostre  seignur  le  Roy," 
ir  "le  Rey,"  and  mostly  to  the  King  "e  son  Conseil."  Special 
Committees  of  "  auditors  "  were  appointed  by  the  King  to  receive 
nd  answer  such  petitions  from  the  Gascon  folk  as  could  be 
.nswered  without  the  King.  He  has  also  put  into  the  appendix  a 
ew  excerpts  from  the  Gascon  Roll  of  1305,  which  illustrate  what 
oust  have  been  an  important  work  in  this  Parliament — a  provision 
or  the  Empire  by  the  appointment  of  "  a  new  Gascon,  or  rather 
Lquitanian,  Ministry."  There  was  a  Committee  for  Irish  peti- 
ions,  and  another  for  Scottish  petitions  ;  but  "  so  far  as  we  know," 
ays  Mr.  Maitland,  "for  the  English  petitions  no  auditors  were 
xpressly  appointed."  Ten  years  later,  under  Edward  II.,  there 
rere  three  such  Committees  of  auditors ;  one  for  England,  a 
econd  for  Gascony  and  the  Isles,  a  third  for  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Icotland.  The  English  Committee  consisted  of  three  bishops, 
wo  barons,  a  justice,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  clerk  of 
he  Chancery.  Some  petitions  were  expressly  "  reserved  for  the 
Cing's  eye  or  ear,"  others  for  the  plenary  meetings  of  the 
Council. 

The  petitions  carry  us  into  the  midst  of  EDglish  political, 
Dcial,  and  ecclesiastical  life  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
entury,  and  so  have  an  interest  qu'te  apart  from  their  value  as 
lustrations  of  the  development  oi  our  Parliament.  "We  see  how 
mch  political  work  was  then  done  upon  Sundays  in  England,  as 
.  still  is  in  the  other  Christian  lands  of  Europe.  A  petition 
"om  Ranulph,  son  of  Hugo  le  Mareschal  (varied  in  the  French 
3  Randolf ),  for  remedy  against  the  rector  of  Asscherugge,  which 
)  indorsed  "  Coram  Rege,"  is  further  noted,  after  the  customary 
Irr"  (irrotulatus),  "  Iste  xxij  [petitiones]  expeditse  sunt 
Dram  Rege  die  dominica  prima  Quadragesimae."  Edward  I. 
.ot  only  answered  all  these  thirty-two  petitions  on  one 
unday,  but  he  had  opened  the  Parliament  on  a  Sunday, 
ebruary  28,  "die  dominica  proxima  post  festum  S.  Mathite 
.postoli."  When  James  I.  said  to  his  son,  "  You  must  be  the 
3or  man's  King,"  he  was  standing  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
'nglish  throne.  In  more  than  one  instance,  notably  in  the  peti- 
on  of  the  "  pauperes  burgenses "  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  the 
ing  for  remedy  against  the  "  divites  burgenses  ejusdem  villse," 
e  have  a  glimpse  of  the  English  poor  looking  toward  their 
ing  as  their  natural  and  official  "  tribune,"  if  we  may  use  so 
)used  a  word.  There  is  also  a  "  petitio  pauperum  hominum  terrae 
nglije  "  to  the  King  complaining  of  the  corruption  of  juries 
V  the  rich.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  petitions  in  this 
!  arliament  came  from  religious  communities.    The  King's  Trea- 


surer at  this  date  was  Bishop  Walter  Langton,  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.    His  predecessor  in  that  high  office,  Bishop  William 
March,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  though  he  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  efforts  were  made  to  procure  his  canonisation,  seems 
to  have  anticipated  the  Tudor  prelates  in  his  views  about  church 
property,  as  he  had  advised  Edward  to  take  the  money  and  plate 
of  the  monasteries  to  pay  his  army.    In  a  petition  of  the  master 
and  brethren  of  the  hospital  without  Carlisle  to  the  King,  we 
have  a  hint  of  the  ecclesiastical  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Scottish  invaders  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.    They  ask  for  a 
grant  of  materials  from  the  Forest  of  Inglewood  for  the  re- 
building of  their   hospital,  "  qui  totaliter  combustus  fuit  et 
destructus  per  Scotos,"  a  damage  repeated  by  their  equally 
savage  Presbyterian  descendants  three  centuries   later,  when 
they  marched  across  the  same  diocese  to  the  help  of  the  Non- 
conformist and  Parliamentary  party  in  England  against  the 
King  and  the  prelates.    The  assembled  Commoners  appear  three 
times  as  petitioners.    Mr.  Maitland  inclines  to  think  that  the 
petition  of  "  the  poor  men  of  England  "  against  the  corruption  of 
the  juries  by  the  rich,  and  against  the  meddling  of  ecclesiastical 
judges  with   temporal  suits,  proceeded  "from  the  assembled 
Commons,"  and  was  "  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations."  He 
does  not  deny  that  the  germ  of  a  "  House  "  of  Commons  already 
existed,  held  meetings,  and  debated  their  affairs  and  grievances, 
and  were  even  encouraged  by  the  King  in  so  doing;  nevertheless, 
the  business  of  the  foregoers  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  other 
members  of  the  "  People's  House  "  in  the  Lent  Parliament  of 
1305  was  just  what  the  writ  of  summons  specifies,  and  no  more. 
The  King  summoned  them  in  order  to  do  what  he  and  his 
Council  in  Parliament  should  ordain  to  be  done.    The  "  Com- 
munitas  Anglise  "  joined  with  the  "  Comites  "  and  "  Barones  "  in 
a  petition  to  the  King  against  the  exportation  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Anglican  monasteries,  especially  by  the  Cistercians,  to  foreign 
houses.     Edward  was  at  the  time  involved  in  that  contest 
with  the  clergy,  or  at  least  with  the  Primate,  Robert  Winchelsey, 
which  Thomas  Fuller  has  amusingly  pictured.    The  King  was 
doubtless  glad  of  the  support  of  the  Commoners,  and  gave  his 
assent  to  their  petition,  "  though  he  did  not  at  once  convert  it 
into  a  statute."    Yet  he  refused  his  assent  to  both  the  peti- 
tions which  the  knights  of  the  shires  and   burgesses  of  the 
towns  presented  on  their  own  account.    Nor  did  the  King,  "as 
far  as  we  know,"  pertinently  observes  the  editor,  either  "  ask 
them  for  money  "  or  "  desire  their  consent  to  any  new  law."  Mr. 
Maitland,  in  his  remarks  on  the  members  of  the  Council,  says 
that  "  during  the  year  in  question  we  hardly  ever  see  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  King's  presence.    In  all  likelihood 
he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Council,  but  he  is  in  opposition  and 
disgrace."  There  is  a  note  of  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
to  the  Prior  of  Christ  Church  in  the  richest  of  all  the  volumes  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (Report  V.,  Appendix), 
dated  1305,  in  which  the  Archbishop,  after  thanking  the  Prior 
for  some  information,  says  that  he  "  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
come  to  London  to  the  Parliament,  for  that  no  business  would 
be  transacted  except  the  consideration  in  the  Council  (in  secretiori 
Regis  Consilio)  of  certain  articles  touching  the  state  of  the  realm." 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  refer  to  the  later  Parliament  held  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

The  most  significant  point  which  Mr.  Maitland  brings  to  the 
front,  and  explains  with  his  habitual  lucidity  and  precision,  deals 
with  the  then  relations  between  Council  and  Parliament,  so  far 
as  they  are  discoverable.  The  petitions  are  not  addressed  to 
Parliament,  nor  to  the  "  House  "  of  Lords  in  Parliament,  nor  to 
the  "House"  of  Commons,  but  either  "to  the  King,"  or  to 
"  the  King  and  his  Council."  They  are  presented  at  or  in  a 
Parliament ;  but  "  at  present  Parliament  itself  is  not  conceived 
as  a  body  that  can  be  petitioned.  A  Parliament  is  rather  an 
act  than  a  body  of  persons,  and  one  cannot  present  a  petition  to  a 
colloquy,  to  a  debate."  Mr.  Maitland  observes  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  believe  that  every  prelate  or  baron  was  a 
member  of  the  Council.  "As  yet,"  says  he,  "any  meeting  of  the 
King's  Council  that  had  been  summoned  for  general  business 
seems  to  be  a  Parliament."  The  Parliament  had  not  yet  been 
so  far  made  a  persona  as  to  enable  men  to  say  that  "  laws  are 
made  by,  and  not  merely  in,  Parliament." 

The  Lent  Parliament  of  1305  was  in  Session  only  for  three 
weeks.  The  crowd  of  "  petitiones  "  was  "  expedited  "  by  the 
King  in  Parliament,  and  the  estates  were  sent  home  on  March  21, 
as  no  longer  wanted;  but  the  King  and  his  Council  still  con- 
tinued in  Session  as  a  Parliament,  in  our  modern  sense.  Mr. 
Maitland  more  than  once  refers  to  that  laudably  indefatigable 
explorer  of  Parliamentary  precedents  amongst  early  Parliament 
Rolls,  William  Prynne.  Prynne  was  not  the  man  to  find  prece- 
dents for  the  Protector  Cromwell  as  he  did  for  the  Long  Parliament 
which  Cromwell  had  destroyed.    But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
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as  we  imagine,  that  Cromwell's  great  lawyers  may  have  seen  in 
the  extra-Parliamentary  "  Ordinationes  "  of  the  great  kingly  legis- 
lator a  precedent  for  giving  the  force  of  laws  made  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  "Ordinances"  passed  by  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector  and  his  Council  during  the  long  period  in  which  he 
resolved  to  rule  without  a  Parliament,  and  when  none  would  have 
been  summoned  if  Cromwell  could  have  found  any  other  possible 
way  of  getting  the  money  for  his  war  with  Spain.  Cromwell's 
Council  was  an  extremely  small  one  in  comparison  with  Edward's 
Council.  But  all  the  contemporary  "  petitiones  Anglias,  Scotu-e, 
et  Hiberaiai  "  upon  as  varied  matters,  great  and  small,  and  from 
as  various  individuals  and  communities  as  those  catalogued  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  went  up  to  "  the  Protector  and  his  Council,"  and 
were  all  settled  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  "  Parliament"— 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  word— to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  wovdd  have  seen  a  kindred  heroic  soul  in 
Edward  I.  The  Edwardian  formula  in  this  Parliament  roll, 
"Ita  responsum  est :  Rex  vult  quod,"  Sec,  needed  only  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  Protector  "  for  "  Rex  "  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
Cromwell. 
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MRS.  HOWARD  VINCENT'S  brightly  written  little  book 
puts  in  a  picturesque  and  compact  form  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  information.     "  South  America  Seen  and  Done  from 
the  Sea"  might  have  been  her  second  title  had  not   the  ad- 
venturous lady  crossed  the  continent  and  climbed  the  Andes  on 
mule-back.    But,  as  a  rule,  a  steamer  was  the  floating  hotel  from 
which  she  and  her  husband  made  flying  excursions.  Everything 
on  that  continent  is  on  a  stupendous  scale— the   rivers,  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  the  pampas,  and,  what  is  perhaps  most 
strongly  impressed  on  the  traveller,  the  distances  between  the 
points  of  interest.    The  chief  drawbacks  to  a  journey  by  sea  are 
the  obnoxious  quarantine  regulations  and  the  absence  of  harbours. 
The  vast  empire  of  Brazil,  for  example,  possesses  but  a  single 
quarantine  statio  n,  and  that  is  on  an  island  far  down  the  coast— a 
batch  of  emigrants  on  board  Mrs.  Vincent's  steamer,  being  .for- 
bidden to  land  at  Pernambuco,  were  carried  1,200  miles  away 
from  their  destination.    They  were  supposed  to  pay  for  the  in- 
voluntary journey,  with  the  other  expenses ;  and,  as  all  were  poor 
and  some  penniless,  the  hardship  was  great.    There  was  similar 
trouble,  or  even  worse,  at  the  equatorial  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Consequently  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
arrangements  ;  but  nevertheless  strict  rules  are  a  necessity.  The 
South  Americans  live  in  chronic  panic  under  the  shadowing  wings 
of  the  demon  of  yellow  fever,  which  indeed  did  much  to  run  up  the 
expensesof  the  unfortunate  PanamaCanal;  for  the  mortality  among 
the  labourers  was  tremendous  when  they  stirred  the  malarious  soil. 
"Wherever  the  tropical  vegetation  is  most  gloriously  luxuriant 
death  and  disease  are  sure  to  be  lurking.   As  for  the  disembarking, 
with  the  exception  of  Rio,  it  must  generally  be  done  from  open 
roadsteads,  occasionally  and  partially  protected  by  treacherous 
reefs  towards  certain  points  of  the  compass.    The  riverine  Monte 
Video  is  little  better  off  than  its  marine  neighbours ;  for  such 
estuaries  as  that  of  the  La  Plata  are  simply  inland  seas.  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  has  sound  views  on  unsound  finance,  tells  a  dismal 
tale  of  the  depression  in  the  Argentine  Republic.    The  wrecks 
left  by  the  collapse  of  the  boom  were  everywhere  visible  in 
empty  mansions  seeking  tenants,  and  public  buildings  a  world 
too  big  for  the  present  local  necessities.    Far  more  English  gold 
has  been  buried  out  of  sight  in  Argentina  than  the  55,000,000?. 
the  French  have  sunk  at  Panama.    Nor  are  the  prices  of  produce 
encouraging  for  the  bondholders,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  only 
the  Ralian  colonists  who  can  make  wheat-growing  pay,  as  they 
are  equally  frugal  and  industrious.    Nor  was  the  monotonous 
journey  across  the  Pampas  made  more  cheerful  by  the  skeletons 
of  sheep  and  cattle  that  strewed  the  "  camp."    Most  of  them  had 
perished  in  the  prolonged  drought,  and  they  lay  thickest  near 
the   dried-up   watercourses.    These   boundless  plains  are  in 
the  way  of  contrast  and  effective   preparation  for  the  magni- 
ficent mountain  scenery.    Mrs.  Vincent  dwells  upon  it  with 
eloquent  enthusiasm  ;  and  yet  the  volcanic  peaks,  the  gorges,  and 
the  views  in  general  were  scarcely  sufficient  reward  for  the 
sufferings  she  went  throiJgh.    The  Spanish  side-saddle  was  a  seat 


of  torture,  the  toil  was  necessarily  but  painfully  prolonged,  the 
resting-places  were  dismal  hovels,  and  the  food  was  uneatable. 
She  advises  no  lady  to  undertake  the  ascent  who  is  not  conscious 
of  extraordinary  physical  powers.  There  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing account  of  a  visit  to  the  Nitrate  Fields  which  were  so  fiercely 
contested  in  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru.  It  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  the  accursed  thirst  for  gold  could  induce  any 
foreigner  to  settle  on  that  rainless  coast,  where  there  is  neither  a 
tree  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  and  where  all  the  food  and  drink  must 
be  imported.  It  may  be  well  for  the  speculators  or  their  well- 
paid  managers,  but  we  pity  the  poor  clerks.  The  saline,  parch- 
ing dust,  rising  in  clouds  on  the  slightest  provocation,  obscured 
even  the  smoke  of  the  works.  Mrs.  Vincent  was  much  im- 
pressed, as  well  she  might  be,  with  the  engineering  feats  on  that 
magnificent  mountain  railway,  which  might  be  called  "  Meigg's 
Folly,"  after  the  famous  American  contractor.  It  leads  now  to 
nowhere  in  particular  among  the  cloud-capped  summits  of  the 
Andes,  although  intended  ultimately  to  make  connexions  with 
the  wilderness  among  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  mighty 
Amazon.  Finally,  there  are  graphic  sketches  of  the  Isthmus  o-f 
Panama,  taken  in  a  race  against  time  by  train  to  catch  the  mail 
boat  at  Colon,  and  of  some  of  our  own  West  Indian  Islands, 
on  which  Colonel  Vincent  has  an  interesting  contribution  in  the- 
appendix. 

Another  delightful  book  by  a  lady  is  Texan  Ranche  Life.  Mrs. 
Jaques  had  the  original  and  happy  thought  of  seeking  a  temporary 
home  on  a  Texan  cattle-station,  and  thence  it  followed  as  a  natural 
result  that  she  should  narrate  her  very  unique  experiences.  She 
liked  the  life  so  well  that  she  subsequently  bought  a  farm  anrj 
built,  a  house,  and  before  reluctantly  leaving  for  England  she 
made  the  tour  of  Mexico  in  her  own  waggon  or  "  prairie  schooner." 
We  have  never  met  with  a  more  spirited  or  amusing  account  of  all 
we  care  to  know  about  the  present  condition  of  Texas.  The  prettily 
illustrated  volume  is  full  of  information  as  to  the  society,  occupa- 
tions, climate  and  resources  of  what  was  once  known  as  "  the  Lone 
Star  Republic."    Mrs.  Jaques  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  a  tempting  advertisement.    She  was  received 
as  a  "  paying  guest  "  with  a  retired  English  naval  officer  who  had 
built  himself  an  exceptionally  good  house,  and  famished  it  with 
some  slight  attention  to  comfort.    As  a  rule,  the  settlers  seem  to- 
disregard  comfort,  as  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  domestic  decency,, 
and  even  when  doing  fairly  well  they  live  in  adobe  hovels  almost 
destitute  of  furniture.    There  are  generally  two  or  three  beds  in 
the  living  room,  with  a  rough  table  and  the  indispensable  seats. 
Even  in  the  abode  of  the  officer,  who  is  styled  Mr.  "  Boss,"  the- 
fare  was  coarse  and  extremely  monotonous.    One  should  have  ar. 
good  digestion  to  stand  the  continual  course  of  beans,  bacon,  and 
molasses,  and  the  hot  and  half-baked  cakes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  biscuits.    Though  it  was  a  sheep-run,  we  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  mutton  was  seldom  seen  on  the  table  ;  and  a  piece  of  beef 
was  occasionally  brought  as  a  luxury  from  the  neighbouring  town- 
ship.   Mrs.  Jaques  was  far  better  fitted  for  the  ranching  business- 
man many  of  her  young  countrymen  who,  after  failing  at  home,, 
are  sent  out  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  South-West.    If  she  gives- 
their  real  names,  as  she  apparently  does,  her  young  acquaintances 
have  fair  reason  for  complaint;  for  she  tells  how  some  broke 
down  in  examinations,  how  others  had  been  going  straight  to  the 
mischief,  and  how  the  innocence  of  one  or  two  made  them  the 
victims  of  perpetual  practical  jokes.    But  these  indiscretions, 
although  perhaps  unpleasant  for  the  victims,  make  the  book  all 
the  more  entertaining  reading.    She  says  that  horse-breeding 
and  cattle-rearing  are  highly  speculative,  but   that  a  steady 
young  man  can  hardly  fail  to  do  well  if  he  confines  himself  to' 
merino  sheep  and  their  fleeces.    Texas  would  seem,  at  first  sight,; 
to  be  a  land  of  promise  for  domestic  servants,  as  any  untrained 
young  girl  can  earn   her   70I.   per  annum.    But,  then,  dress-i 
and  other  commodities  are  so  dear  that  the  dollar  scarcely 
goes  further  than  our  shilling.    Mrs.  Jaques,  however,  fails  to 
make  mention  of  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  any  decent-looking 
female  in  a  country  where  the  fair  sex,  though  numerically  at  a 
discount,  is  held  in  the  highest  honour.    The  roughest  cowboy 
is  so  sensitive  as  to  playful  allusions  to  wife  or  sister  that  he 
shoots  or  stabs  on  the  slightest  provocation.    In  fact,  they  are  a 
very  ticklish  race  to  deal  with ;  and  Mrs.  Jaques,  although  e 
woman  herself,  was  warned  that  she  must  be  careful  as  to  repri- 
manding them  for  their  brutal  treatment  of  animals.    Any  mar 
who  spoke  up  in  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  pretty  sure  tc 
be  shot  down.    The  climate  of  Texas,  though  generally  salubri- 
ous, still  leaves  something  to  desire.    If  the  days  are  hot  th< 
nights  are  cool,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  those  marrow-searchim 
blizzards  which  make  Dakota  or  Montana  intolerable  at  intervals^ 
But  the  rains  are  sometimes  simply  tremendous,  and  we  do  heaij 
of  a  hailstorm  with  the  hailstones  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  whicll 
make  it  a  task  of  veritable  danger  to  rescue  a  dog  left  outside  the 
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door.  There  are  snakes,  too,  in  abundance,  and  some  of  the  most 
poisonous  have  the  faculty  of  stinging  after  their  demise.  Mr8. 
Jaquos  gives  capital  descriptions  of  the  dances  and  other  festivi- 
ties to  which  all  neighbours  are  invited  from  far  and  near ;  of  the 
fashionable  tastes  of  the  rough-and-ready  cowboys,  who,  as  they 
are  always  in  the  saddle,  indulge  in  thin-soled,  tight-fitting,  and 
high-heeled  boots  ;  and  of  the  manner  of  breaking  the  bronchos 

,  to  ride  and  drive,  which  much  reminds  us  of  the  methods  of 
.the  Hon.  Crasher  in  Market  Harborough,  when  he  put  the 

.  plucky  Mr.  Sawyer  in  bodily  terror  by  putting  a  hunter  into 
harness. 

Dr.  Stoddard  owes  and  edits  a  New  York  newspaper,  and 
Beyond  the  Rockies  appears  to  have  originally  been  published 
i  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  journal.    Though  well  written,  it 
falls  somewhat  flat  after  the  liveliness  of  Texan  Ltanche  Life. 
j  The  Doctor  went  the  familiar  round,  and  describes  the  familiar 
j  sights  and  scenes,  including — as  Mrs.  Jaques  does — the  inevitable 
Yoshemite  Valley.    But  he  has  sundry  useful  remarks  on  the 
1  .climate  of  California,  which  is  by  no  means  so  equable  or  reliable 
i  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  he  is  severe  in  his  criticisms  on  the 
,  small  officials  who  come  in  contact  with  the  tourist,  and  who 
=  translate  the  "  dignity  of  labour  "  into  tyranny  and  objectionable 
■  -swagger. 

As  for  Mountain,  Moor,  and  Loch,  it  deserves  a  more  elabo- 
<  rate  notice  than  we  can  afford  it.     It  is  written  avowedly 
j  as  an  advertisement  of  the  new  West  Highland  Eailway,  which, 
t  establishing  communications  with  the  existing  system  at  Tyn- 
1  drum,  runs  due  north  and  then  westwards  to  Fort  "William  and 
Banavie.    But  it  is  very  well  written,  and  gives  a  picturesque 
]  and  faithful  description  of  a  hitherto  scarcely  accessible  country, 
j  sparsely  populated  by  shepherds  and  gillies,  and  only  visited  by 
]  grouse-shooters  and  deer-stalkers.    We  have  sketches  with  the 
j  pencil  and  the  pen  of  the  sublime  or  savage  scenery,  and  are  re- 
minded of  the  many  romantic  associations,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  feuds  of  the  clans  and  the  disastrous  Jacobite  rebellions. 


THE  GREAT  DIVORCE. 

The  First  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  told  in  the  State  Papers.    By  Mrs. 
Hope.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  tbeRev.  Francis  Aidan 

IGasquet,  D.D.,  O.S.B.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, Triibner,  &  Co., 
Limited.  1894. 

I  Tl/TANY  as  the  books  are  on  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katherine, 
I  -L'-L   this  new  account  of  it  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hope  is  by  no 
j  means  a  superfluous  addition  to  their  number  ;  for  nowhere  else 
•have  we  an  equally  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  famous  cause  as  recorded  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.    Mrs.  Hope,  whose  earlier  works  proved  her  a 
well-read  and  careful  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  left  at  her 
(<leath  this  volume  in  manuscript  without  having  given  it  a  final 
revision.    Though  it  was  written  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
merely  a  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  changes  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  has  been  edited 
rby  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gasquet,  than  whom  no  one  better  fitted  for 
(that  duty  could  well  have  been  selected.    He  notes  in  his  intro- 
Fduction  two  points  on  which  he  finds  reason  to  differ  from  his 
(•author.    He  justly  insists  that  the  Convocation  of  1 531  did  not,  in 
Recognizing  the  King  as  "  quantum  per  legem  Christi  licet,  supre- 
'mum  caput,"  attribute  to  him  "absolute  spiritual  jurisdiction 
1  md  legislative  power,"  and  he  illustrates  the  position  of  the 
i^lergy  by  examining  the  alterations  that  the  King  demanded  in 
\fae  preamble  of  the  clerical  composition,  showing  that  the  first 
[clause  in  them,  which  is  concerned  with  the  new  title,  should  be 
! interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  King's  proposals  contained  in  the 
;other  clauses,  and  by  the  final  determination  of  the  clergy  with 
[respect  to  them.    Again,  he  protests  against  the  mistaken  asser- 
ion  to  be  found  in  this  volume  that  Bishop  Fisher  was  persuaded 
UO  give  his  assent  in  Convocation  to  the  supremacy.    He  has 
I  tdded  references  to  Mrs.  Hope's  authorities  in  foot-notes,  and  in 
!  me  of  these  quotes  Brewer's  opinion  against  the  statement  in  the 
j  ext  that  Wolsey  put  the  first  notion  of  the  divorce  into  the 
lying's  head.    This  mistake,  once  common  enough,  has  made  Mrs. 
[  dope's  chapter  on  "  the  opening  of  the  plot,"  or  the  rise  and  early 
'  levelopment  of  Henry's  desire  for  the  divorce,  of  less  value 
1  han  the  rest  of  her  work.    Both  in  this  and  one  or  two  other 
natters  of  less  importance,  she  has  treated  Sanders's  book  on  the 
i  Anglican  Schism  with  too  great  respect.    Nor  are  we  inclined  to 
,ccept  as  historical  the  circumstantial  story  noted  here  from 
larpsfield's  Pretended  Divorce,  which  represents  Rowland  Lee, 
Jishop  of  Lichfield,  as  officiating  at  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
|i.nne  Boieyn. 

Although  Mrs.  Hope  wrote  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  her  narrative 
/3  almost  free  from  religious  bias,  and,  with  the  two  or  three 


exceptions  that  we  have  noted,  may,  we  think,  be  relied  upon 
as  regards  all  matters  of  fact.  We  cannot,  however,  go  quite 
so  far  as  she  does  in  her  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  While  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  Pope  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  right,  and  was  placed  in  a  position  ot 
extreme  difficulty,  he  nevertheless  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
swayed  more  than  once  by  political  considerations,  and  specially 
by  his  eagerness  to  recover  papal  territory,  to  have  lacked 
courage  and  decision,  and  to  have  exhibited  an  unbecoming  de- 
sire to  escape  responsibility.  The  complicated  course  of  the 
proceedings  relating  to  the  divorce  is  traced  by  Mrs.  Hope  with 
much  skill,  and  many  difficult  points — such,  for  example,  as  the 
difference  between  the  general  commission  offered  by  the  Pope 
and  the  decretal  commission  demanded  by  Henry,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Brief  of  Pope  Julius  II.  to  the  Bull  of  dispensation — 
are  admirably  explained.  The  history  of  the  cause,  as  we  have  it 
here  from  the  letters  and  formal  documents  relating  to  it,  exhibits 
in  a  strong  light  the  preposterous  nature  of  the  demands  that  the 
King  made  upon  the  Pope ;  his  will  was  to  override  the  law  of 
Christendom  and  all  considerations  of  justice  and  decency.  To 
Henry  that  which  he  desired,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  right, 
and  nothing,  however  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  held  by 
him  to  be  of  any  weight,  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  will.  His  conduct  to  his  Queen  was  extraordinarily 
wanting  in  decency,  and  his  utter  neglect  of  everything  that 
was  due  to  her  as  a  woman,  and  we  think  also  his  inability  to 
understand  that  anything  was  due  to  any  one  except  himself,  are 
curiously  illustrated  by  his  request,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth,  that  Katherine  "  would  send  him  a  richly  embroidered 
cloth  she  had  brought  from  Spain  to  wrap  her  children  in  at 
baptism,  as  Anne  would  be  glad  to  use  it  very  soon."  Through- 
out the  whole  of  these  trying  years  Katherine  behaved,  as  is  well 
shown  here,  with  a  dignity  and  courage  worthy  of  a  queen.  By 
turns  bullied  and  cajoled,  constantly  urged  by  men  in  high 
places  both  in  Churcli  and  State  to  give  up  her  rights,  or  to  fall 
into  some  snare  that  would  enable  the  King  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  her,  she  always  remained  firm,  patient,  and,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  obedient  to  her  cruel  and  unreasonable  husband.  Mrs. 
Hope's  narrative  goes  down  to  the  ending  of  the  case  by  the  Pope's 
sentence  declaring  the  marriage  with  Katherine  valid  and  the 
issue  thereof  legitimate.  Her  volume  is  well  arranged  and 
pleasantly  written,  and  relates  in  a  convenient  form  and  with 
commendable  precision  a  piece  of  history  that  we  may  almost  say 
is  as  difficult  to  understand  thoroughly  as  it  is  important  alike 
as  regards  the  effects  of  the  divorce  in  England,  the  light  that 
the  proceedings  in  it  throw  upon  the  characters  of  all  concerned, 
and  its  connexion  with  European  affairs. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Discoveries.  By  Dr.  M.  Kayserling.  Translated  from  the 
Author's  Manuscript,  -with  his  sanction  and  revision,  by  Charles 
Gross,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  Coilege,  New 
York.    London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

WHEN  the  reader  finds  a  book  lettered  Christopher  Columbus 
outside,  a  nd  on  inquiry  discovers  that  it  is  less  about  him 
than  about  Luis  de  Santangel  inside,  he  may,  perhaps,  feel  de- 
frauded. A  reference  to  the  sub-title  will,  to  some  extent,  show 
him  that  no  deception  is  intended,  for  the  volume  that  he  is 
expected  to  read  is  about  the  explorer  "and  the  Participation 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries." 
We  say  to  some  extent ;  for  while  there  is  very  little  about 
Columbus,  there  is  not  very  much  about  the  participation  of  the 
Jews.  What  there  is  amounts  to  more  or  less  this — that  Luis  de 
Santangel,  who  was  the  Escribano  de  Racion,  or  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  a  Marrano — that  is,  a 
member  of  a  family  of  Jews  who  had  been  forcibly  converted,  or 
at  least  constrained  to  behave  themselves  outwardly  as  if  they 
were  Christians.  Santangel  advanced  the  money  for  fitting  out 
the  ships  which  sailed  from  Palos  on  the  great  voyage.  His  family 
had  suffered  much  from  the  Inquisition.  Some  of  them  were 
burnt  as  "  relapsed,"  and  several  were  sentenced  to  do  public 
penance  at  autos  de  fe.  Luis  kept  the  confidence  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  end.  His  children  were  pensioned  by  the  King,  and  received 
a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from  him  forbidding  all  men  to  call  them 
Jews. 

But  Dr.  Kayserling  does  not  keep  to  the  share  of  the  Jews  in 
the  discoveries.  He  writes  rather  of  their  general  sufferings  at 
the  time.  The  story  is  a  deplorable  one,  and  nobody,  we  take  it, 
would  now  repeat  the  sophistical,  and  intrinsically  somewhat 
brutal,  defence  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was,  at  least  in  audacity, 
the  masterpiece  of  Joseph  de  Maistre.    But  the  tale  is  thrice- 
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told ;  and,  to  be  candid,  more  than  one  of  the  previous  tellings 
has  been  better  than  Dr.  Kayserling's.  The  share  which  the  Jews 
had  in  the  first  settlements  of  the  New  World  is  a  very  good 
subject.  If  Dr.  Kayserling  had  kept  to  that  he  wouldhave  found 
plenty  to  say.  The  Jews  in  Brazil,  and  their  share  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Dutch,  their  exodus  to  Jamaica  when  it  was  under  its 
rather  odd  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rule,  with  their  by 
no  means  insignificant  part  in  the  English  conquest  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  island,  would  have  filled  such  a  volume  as  his 
comfortably.  As  it  is,  he  has  only  written  a  superficial  and  rather 
"  spotty  "  account  of  one  period  in  their  general  sufferings.  Dr. 
Kayserling  also  does  not  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  critical  mind. 
He  is  clearly  more  than  half-inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  in  the  theory  that  the  Red  Indians  are  the  Lost  Tribes. 
Where  one  notices  a  faculty  for  believing  such  nonsense,  it  is 
best  to  give  it,  politely  but  firmly,  a  wide  berth. 


WATCHMAKING. 

Former  Clock  and  Watch  Makers  and  their  Work,  including  an  Acenunt  of 
the  Development  of  Horological  Instruments  from  the  Earliest 
3Iechiirusm.  With  Portraits  of  Masters  of  the  Art;  a  Directory  of 
over  Five  Thousand  Names,  and  some  Examples  of  Modern  Construc- 
tion.   By  F.  J.  Britten.    London:  Spon.  1894. 

THE  chronological  summary  with  which  this  book  commences 
contains  many  items  which  will  be  new  to  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Britten  is  not  always  quite  intelligible  except  to 
some  one  who  has  acquired  previous  information.  The  very  first 
line  runs  thus  : — "  Weight  clocks  credited  to  Gerbert  about  990." 
"  Credited  "  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  debtor  or  creditor 
account.  Mr.  Britten  means  that  in  990  weight  clocks  were 
invented,  or  supposed  to  be  invented,  by  one  Gerbert.  Two  or 
three  other  items  follow,  and  we  come  to  "  Clock  of  Lightfoot  at 
Glastonbury,"  about  which  there  is  no  ambiguity.  But  the 
general  reader  wants  to  know  who  was  really  the  first  person  to 
mark  a  dial  into  hours  and  to  put  behind  it  machinery  which 
would  move  with  regularity.  Also  he  would  like  to  have  an 
explanation  of  such  terms  as  "  arbor,"  "  mainspring,"  "  balance 
spring,"  "  pendulum,"  "  escapement,"  and  such  a  sentence  as 
this : — "  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  watch  is  that,  although  a 
verge,  the  fusee  has  been  discarded  for  a  resting-barrel."  But 
what  are  a  verge,  a  fusee,  and  a  resting-barrel  ?  We  want  a 
glossary  of  technical  terms  to  bring  Mr.  Britten's  book  within  the 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  mind. 

The  art  of  marking  time  accurately  is  one  of  the  things  that 
separate  a  civilized  man  from  a  savage.  The  ticking  of  a  watch 
is  one  of  the  first  things  to  arouse  the  intelligence  of  a  baby. 
The  art  was  not  invented  in  a  day.  It  has  grown  up  slowly 
from  very  primitive  beginnings.  Mr.  Britten  goes  fully  into  the 
origin  both  of  the  clock — clock  means  bell — and  also  of  the  time- 
keeper. "  Many  of  the  early  efforts  consisted  merely  of  a  bell 
sounded  at  regular  intervals  by  hand,  the  instant  of  ringing  being 
determined  by  a  sun  dial  or  sand  glass."  Chaucer  notices  the 
regularity  of  the  abbey  horologe ;  but  by  his  time  real  clocks,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  had  begun  to  be  used.  In  1300, 
or  thereabouts,  a  tower  was  built  in  Palace  Yard  opposite  West- 
minster Hall,  with  a  clock  which  struck  the  hours.  It  is  said 
that  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  a  fine  imposed  upon  Chief  Justice 
Hengham  for  altering  a  record.  This  story,  which  is  repeated  in 
numberless  books  on  London  history,  rests  on  very  insufficient 
evidence.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  king  so  inflexible  as  Edward  I. 
would  fine  his  Chief  Justice,  and  yet  continue  him  in  office.  The 
date  1300  must  be  given  up.  According  to  the  trustworthy 
Dugdale,  Hengham  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  1278,  having  sixty  marks  a  year  allowed  for  his  maintenance. 
In  1 301,  on  the  19t.l1  of  September,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  still  sitting,  and  was 
continued  in  office,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  II.  His  Summa 
Parva  was  a  well-known  law  book.  The  story  of  the  fine  and  of 
the  building  of  the  tower  in  New  Palace  Yard  seems  to  have 
been  put  into  circulation  by  Daines  Barrington,  best  remem- 
bered as  the  correspondent  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne ; 
but  it  is  probably  only  one  of  a  number  of  errors  into  which 
he  fell.  His  paper  on  clocks  was  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  oldest  clock  of 
which  we  know  anything  in  England  was  that  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  put  up  in  1326  ;  but  Mr.  Britten  points  out  that  it  was 
more  of  a  "  planetarium,"  for  there  is  no  mention  in  the  account 
of  it  now  in  the  Bodleian  of  any  regulator  or  escapement.  Pope 
Sylvester  II.,  mentioned  above  as  Gerbert,  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  have  invented  the  escapement,  and  to  be,  therefore, 
the  real  father  of  modern  horology.    He  was  elected  pope  in  the 
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last  year  but  one  of  the  tenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  thA 
thirteenth  century  there  was  a  clock  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  hour  \ 
were  struck  by  figures  called  "Paul's  Jacks."  Walter  the 
Orgoner  was  employed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  make  a  dial 
for  it,  whence  Mr.  Britten  infers  "that  the  clock  previously 
struck  the  hours,  but  had  no  dial."  An  angel  pointed  to  tht 
hours.  Mr.  Britten  gives  a  cut  of  the  Glastonbury  dial.  It  is 
now  in  Wells  Cathedral.  In  1835  tne  Dean  and  Chapter  perpe- 
trated one  of  those  pieces  of  vandalism  which  seem  so  easily  to 
beset  deans  and  chapters,  and  replaced  the  old  works  by  new. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  for 
less  money  buy  a  modern  clock,  and  that  the  old  one  was  too 
precious  to  be  touched.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  works  of  Lightfoot  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
where  neither  deans  nor  chapters  can  ever  reach  them,  and,  being 
controlled  by  a  pendulum,  are  in  full  working  order.  Against 
the  Wells  barbarism  may  be  set  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
Christ  Church,  at  Oxford.  When  their  ancient  clock  went  out 
of  order  they  obtained  a  new  one  from  the  celebrated  Vulliamy, 
and  commissioned  him  to  clean  the  old  one.  It  still  remains  in 
the  cathedral.  Mr.  Britten  describes  fully,  but  in  very  technical 
language,  the  movement  of  De  Vick's  clock,  made  about  1360,  in 
which  there  is  an  arrangement  for  regulating  speed,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  been  done  since.  Who 
De  Vick  was  and  where  his  clock  is  to  he  seen  Mr.  Britten  does 
not  say.  He  may  be  the  same  as  the  "  De  Wyck  "  mentioned 
below. 

The  ancients  never  invented  a  clock  or  watch.  We  find  such 
surgical  and  other  instruments  from  Pompeii  in  the  Naples 
Museum  that  this  appears  the  more  strange.  They  had  a  clepsydra,, 
or  water  clock,  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Egypt,  introduced] 
into  Greece  by  Plato,  and  taken  to  Home  by  Scipio  Nasica. 
Cfesar  must  have  had  something  of  the  kind  during  his  expedi- 
tion into  England  or  he  could  not  have  found  out  that  our  sum- 
mer nights  are  shortpr  than  those  of  Italy.  King  Alfred  invented 
a  marked  candle  which  in  the  absence  of  draught  may  havi1 
been  effectual  enough,  especially  in  a  monastery  where  the 
canonical  hours  had  to  be  kept.  There  were  many  other  inven- 
tions directed  to  the  same  end  ;  but  none  of  them  contained  what  we 
call  clockwork,  and  none  of  them  really  advanced  the  science  0) 
which  Mr.  Britten  treats.  The  Glastonbury  clock  was,  there- 
fore, an  original  step  and  a  distinct  beginning,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  and  progress  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this 
A  very  old  example  was  in  Dover  Castle,  where  it  is  still  to  lit 
seen.  It  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Another  ancien! 
clock  is  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  but  has  received  some  modern  im- 
provements. Two  very  interesting  papers,  the  first  of  a  long 
series,  appeared  in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  Archeologia,  ia 
1849,  one>  on  clocks,  by  Admiral  Smyth,  and  the  other,  oil 
watches,  by  the  late  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan.  They  are  the  chiel 
authorities  still.  An  interesting  point  is  mentioned  by  Admira, 
Smyth.  In  1737  a  Frenchman,  named  Le  Boy,  published  1 
treatise  on  the  regulation  of  time  in  which  he  remarks  on  ths 
rarity  in  France  of  large  clocks  marking  minutes,  and  adds  thaj 
they  are  common  in  England.  But  a  clock,  as  Admiral  Smytl 
observes,  speaking  of  Henry  de  Wyck's  contrivance,  is  "not  th« 
invention  of  one  man,  but  an  assemblage  of  successive  in 
ventions,  each  of  them,  perhaps,  made  by  a  different  person,  am 
probably  all  at  different  periods." 

A  portable  watch  was  possible  when  the  mainspring  had  bee! 
invented  as  a  motive  power.  A  spring  is  little  affected  b; 
gravitation,  is  easily  regulated  and  controlled.  A  passage  ii 
adduced  by  Admiral  Smyth  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  to  shov- 
that  portable  clocks  at  least  existed  before  1305,  and  Sir  Johtj 
Paston  mentions  several  "  lyttel  clokkes"in  1469.  Peter  Helal 
of  Nuremberg,  seems  to  have  made  the  first  pocket  clocks  oj 
watches  about  1500.  What  was  the  dial  which  Jacques  describe 
the  fool  as  drawing  from  his  poke  ?  Biron,  in  Love's  Labours  Lost\ 
speaks  of  a  "  German  clock,"  and  there  is  no  reason  that  Jacquel 
meant  only  a  pocket  sundial,  and  not  a  watch,  though  Knighi 
and  some  others  will  have  it  so.  Peter  Hele  seems  to  have  mad", 
what  we  should  call  a  repeater  as  early  as  15 11.  The  Frencl 
word  montre  describes  an  instrument  which  showed  the  hours  ai 
distinguished  from  one  which  sounded  them.  Our  word  "watch 
refers  to  the  instrument  by  which  we  can  see  and  mark,  if  nol 
hear,  the  progress  of  time.  Mr.  Britten  tells  us  of  many  curioui| 
watches.  They  were  made  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  before  th, 
modern  fiat  pat  of  butter  pattern  was  adopted.  One  figured  a, 
p  49  is  in  the  shape  of  a  skull,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  V 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Two  of  these  Death's-hea' 
watches  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  many  others  are  known 
They  date  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  ari 
like  padlocks ;  others  are  crosses,  books,  acorns,  and  cockle  shellfj! 
Oval  watches  are  probably  the  most  common.    One  of  them,  ii 
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r*he  British  Museum,  measures  "  but  half  an  inch  across  by  three- 
<juarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  plain  silver  capsule-shaped 
outer  cases."  A  still  smaller  example  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  Leicester  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  a  watch  which  formed 
tthe  fastening  of  a  bracelet.  The  Queen  was  very  fond  of  watches 
^&nd  had  a  large  collection,  many  of  them  handsomely  jewelled. 
Jewels  in  the  interior  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  pivots 
were  very  early  in  use,  and  Facio,  a  Genevan  working  in  London, 
applied  in  1704  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  give  him  the  monopoly 
of  the  invention.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Clockmakers'  Company, 
who  produced  a  watch  made  long  before  Facio's  time  by  Huggerford, 
of  London,  in  which  was  an  amethyst,  and  the  Committee  threw 
out  the  Bill.  Ignatius  Huggerford  was  admitted  to  the  Company 
in  1 67 1.  Mr.  Britten,  however,  considers  that  Facio  was  hardly 
treated,  as  Huggerford's  jewel  was  a  mere  ornament  and  no  part 
of  the  works.    Facio  retired  to  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1753. 

Mr.  Britten's  account  of  the  great  clock  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  be  read.  He  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Mr.  Denison  of  whom  he  speaks  is  now  Lord  Grimthorpe. 
"In  1851,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Denison,  a  barrister,  holding  a  good 
position  at  the  Parliamentary  bar,  was  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  draw  up  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  a  specification  for  its  construction."  The  centrifugal 
tendency  of  Lord  Grimthorpe's  mind  on  that  of  his  coadjutors  is 
well  and  amusingly  illustrated  by  what  follows.  First,  Vulliamy, 
the  clock-maker,  refused  to  work  with  him,  and  then  Sir  George 
Airy ;  and  at  last  Lord  Grimthorpe,  left  to  himself,  called  Mr. 
Dent  into  consultation,  and,  says  Mr.  Britten,  the  Westminster 
clock  is  the  finest  time-keeper  in  the  world.  This  most  interest- 
ing volume  concludes  with  a  long  list  of  eminent  clock  and  watch 
makers,  but  there  is  neither  index  nor  table  of  contents.  To  make 
tt  really  useful  it  should  also  have  a  glossary  of  technical  terms. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

.Les  gmnds  ecrioains fravqais — Froissart.    Par  Mary  Darmesteter.    Paris  : 
Hachf-tte. 

La  litterature  scandinave.    Par  L.  Bernardini.    Paris:  Plon. 
Unn  profession  defoi  rationnelle.    Par  Le"on  Beau^rand.    Paris:  Perrin. 
Manutl  pratique  de  C aironaute.    Par  W.  de  Fonvielle.    Paris  :  Tignol. 
.Le  lys  rouge.    Par  Anatole  France.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Lcouarda.    Par  B.  Bjurnson.    Traduction  d'Auguste  Mourner.  Paris: 
Grasilier. 

XT  was  graceful  in  M.  Jusserand  to  allot  the  Froissart  volume 
of  his  series  to  Mme.  Darmesteter;  and  it  was  also  not 
unwise.  There  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  sympathy  with  Queen 
Philippa's  secretary  and  the  Black  Prince's  chronicler  which 
exists  in  every  one  of  English  race  to  an  extent  not  excited  by 
any  other  Old  French  writer.  And,  with  some  amiable  crotchets 
and  prejudices,  Mme.  Darmesteter  really  knows  her  later  middle 
ages  very  well.  She  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
pleasant  book  of  what  is  known — little,  but  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  known  not  so  long  ago — about  the  Canon  of  Chimay  ; 
and  she  has  not  only  proclaimed,  but  kept  stoutly  to  the  only  sound 
principle,  hypotheses  non  Jingo,  after  a  fashion  which  we  did  not 
always  find  in  the  works  of  Miss  Mary  Kobinson.  Thanks  to  M. 
Longnon's  kindness,  she  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  long-lost  and  recently  found  romance  of  Meliador, 
which  we  propose  ourselves  much  joy  in  reading  when  M.  Longnon 
has  printed  it.  It  is  thirty  thousand  lines  long,  they  say  ;  and 
would  it  were  sixty !  Of  the  better  known  work,  both  verse  and 
prose,  Mme.  Darmesteter  has,  with  excellent  judgment,  satisfied 
herself  with  giving  no  elaborate  analyses,  using  it  chiefly  to 
illustrate  the  author's  life,  and  of  course  allotting  full,  but  not 
excessive  or  pedantic,  notice  to  the  strange  bibliographical  history 
of  the  First  Book — well  known  to  students,  of  course,  but  not  at 
all  known  to  the  general  public.  And  though  Froissart  did  in 
bis  later  days  take  a  less  complimentary  view  of  us  than  in  the 
golden  prime  of  Edward  III.'s  successes,  there  is  no  mediaeval 
writer  to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  than  to  him,  none  the 
reading  of  whom  (for  nobody  reads  the  corrected  version)  is  better 
calculated  to  create  and  sustain  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 
The  book  ought  to  appear  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  those 
,who  have  nothing  but  their  own  and  the  author's  mother-tongue  ; 
out  meanwhile  it  is  extremely  agreeable  in  French. 

France  appears  to  be  waking  (a  little  late,  perhaps ;  but  then 
he  French  have  never  been  very  quick  to  wake  to  literary 
phenomena  in  other  countries)  to  Scandinavian  literature ;  and 
bough  there  are  wise  prophets  of  her  own,  such  as  M.  Larroumet, 
vho  have  pointed  out  the  general  moral  that  there  is  nothing  new 
■|inder  the  sun,  even  in  Ibsenism,  she  "  bites  at  it."  M.  Bernardini 
jias  supplemented  his  reading  by  the  approved  receipt  of  taking  a 


tour  to  the  country,  or  countries,  and  his  first  fifty  pages  contain 
a  very  pleasant  sketch  thereof.  Then  he  attacks  the  literature, 
and  is  by  no  means  ill  worth  reading  thereon.  But  we  must 
apologize  for  not  criticizing  his  criticism  at  any  very  great  length. 
We  are  sure  that  Messieurs  Snoilsky  and  Strinberg,  Brandes  and 
Bang,  Lie,  Kelland,  Bjiirnson,  and  Ibsen,  are  all  very  respectable 
people,  and  we  have  discussed  them,  or  most  of  them,  at  length 
in  these  pages.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  do  not  think  that, 
even  taken  altogether,  they  are  an  epoch-making  phenomenon. 
And  so  enough  of  them  for  this  time. 

M.  Le"on  Beaugrand  informs  us  that  "j'ai  cherchi5;  j'ai  e"tudie"  ; 
j'ai  s6rieusement  me'dite."  It  is  almost  impossible  that  these 
processes  should  have  been  other  than  beneficial  to  his  own 
soul — and  we  sincerely  hope  that  thay  have  been.  Further,  we 
should  not  be  far  from  being  persuaded  to  be  of  M.  Beaugrand's 
opinion  if  it  did  not  happen  that,  fortunately  for  us,  we  are  in  no 
need  of  persuasion.  We,  like  him,  are  sure,  or  as  sure  as  we  are 
of  anything,  that  "  l'homme  est  un  etre  compose^  d'une  ame  imma- 
te"rielle  et  d'un  corps  materiel  et  organise."  We  think  the  reply 
of  Our  Lord  in  reference  to  the  great  Commandments  an  "  admi- 
rable r^ponse,"  and  we  are  prepared  to  opine,  by  no  means  oh'y 
with  the  bonnet,  in  M.  Beaugrand's  sense  very  frequently.  But; 
where  we  fall  a  little  apart  from  him  is  on  the  point  whether  a 
profession  of  faith  of  this  kind,  unless  it  be  made  with  some  quite 
extraordinary  force  of  style  or  otherwise,  does  much  good.  Our 
gracious  king  George  III.  is  sometimes  laughed  at.  But  when 
we  think  of  his  celebrated  apophthegm  that  he  "  didn't  know 
the  Bible  wanted  any  apology,"  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  he  was 
a  very  wise  man. 

That  M.  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle  is  in  case  to  give  a  Manuel 
pratique  de  Vaironaute  is  generally  known,  and  we  must  express 
admiration  for  the  treatise  as  it  lies  before  us.  It  is  in  a  hand- 
some shape,  well  printed,  well  illustrated,  yet  cheap  and  handy  ; 
it  gives  a  mass  not  merely  of  results  of  experience,  but  of  reason- 
able theories  on  them  ;  and  it  is  written  with  perfect  clearness. 

We  rather  grudge  M.  Anatole  France  to  the  ordinary  novel  of 
society  and  adultery;  and  it  does  not  make  things  much  betttr 
when  he  makes  it  a  novel  "  with  keys."  Of  course  nobody  who 
knows  anything  can  mistake  the  original  of  the  poet  "Choulette" 
here;  and,  though  the  sketch  is  very  amusing  and  not  at  all  ill- 
natured,  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  have  been  made.  "  Paul 
Vence"  is  equally  unmistakable  and  less  amusing,  but  also  more 
permissible.  Of  the  principal  characters,  the  jilted  lover  Le 
Menil  seems  not  to  know  the  great  maxim  that,  when  a  lady  says 
to  a  gentleman  "  Good-bye,"  the  gentleman,  if  he  be  such,  does 
not  say  "  Au  revoir."  The  happy  man,  Dechartre,  is,  like  tie  hero 
of  Lucrezia  Floriani,  a  victim  of  that  retrospective  jealousy  which 
is  the  most  idiotic,  though  not  the  least  agonizing,  form  of  the 
disease.  Therese,  the  heroine,  richly  deserves  the  poetical  justice 
she  gets,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  for  her.  Of  the  minor 
characters,  Vivian  Bell,  the  Anglo-French  poetess,  who  inteilards 
her  sentences  with  "darling"  at  every  fifth  word,  is  almost  as 
amusing  as  Choulette,  and,  like  him,  not  at  all  ill-natured.  But 
the  book  is  not  worthy  of  the  author  of  La  rotisserie  de  la  Heine 
Pedauque. 

We  can  only  mention  a  translation  of  Bjornson's  Leonarda 
(0  those  Scandinavians  !),  with  a  wild  blast  of  the  horn  b'own 
by  M.  Maurice  Bigeon  ;  an  odd  and  amiable  little  version,  by 
M.  Jacquelin  (Paris  :  Chaix),  of  some  Anecdotes  et  souvenirs  de  la 
reine  Victoria,  from  the  English  of  Mrs.'Watson,  whom  we  have 
not  the  honour  to  know;  and  the  twenty-seventh  fascicule  of 
M.  Flammarion's  Dictionnaire  enct/clopedique. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

BLUE-BOOKS  should  be  the  most  easily  assimilated  form  of 
literature — excepting,  perhaps,  pure  romance.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  the  Blue-book.  It  has  no  raison  d'etre  excepting  that 
of  present  and  practicable  utility.  In  fact,  however,  the  Blue- 
book  is  frequently  nothing  but  an  indigestible  mass  of  statements 
and  statistics  presented  in  an  unintelligible  form,  especially  when 
it  represents  the  first-fruits  of  a  Royal  Commission.  We  are 
unwilling  to  hint  that  Royal  Commissions  are  not  worthy  of  the 
faith,  the  generous  faith,  that  most  Englishmen  accord  to  them. 
At  the  worst,  perhaps,  the  expert  hand  may  extract  matter  of 
value  from  their  printed  works.  Mr.  Geoffry  Drage,  in  The 
Unemployed  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  acknowledges  handsomely  that 
there  is  virtue  to  be  extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Report 
on  "  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed.  ' 
There  is,  he  says,  "  excellent  specialist  work"  in  the  Report,  and 
the  second  part  of  his  volume  testifies  to  this  excellent  work,  and 
to  the  excellent  painstaking  of  Mr.  Drage  in  bringing  it  to  light 
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from  the  superincumbent  verbiage  under  which  it  lies  buried. 
But  the  editing  of  this  material  is,  in  his  opinion,  so  inconceivably 
muddle-headed  as  to  justify  the  official  contempt  of  all  the  other 
Labour  Departments  of  the  world.  Perhaps  this  costly  work  has 
suffered  through  the  multiplicity  of  editors.  One,  perchance, 
who  knew  his  native  tongue — how  to  write  it,  and  how  to 
express  the  plain  conclusions  of  the  mass  of  evidence,  relevant 
and  irrelevant,  with  which  he  had  to  deal — would  have  produced 
a  very  different  kind  of  report.  Certainly,  the  illustrations 
cited  by  Mr.  Drage  illustrate  clearly  enough  what  he  describes 
as  the  "  slovenly  thinking  and  pretentious  writing  "  that  distin- 
guish the  opening  and  concluding  parts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Report.  Mr.  Drage's  book  is,  indeed,  a  challenge  for  inquiry, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted.  Tending  this  dubious  event, 
Mr.  Drage  draws  his  own  conclusions,  after  a  strenuous  examina- 
tion of  the  Report,  and  deals  also  independently  with  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  remedial  agencies  employed  or  suggested 
as  solutions  of  that  complex  question.  His  book,  in  fact,  is  an 
attempt  to  make  good  the  chief  defects  of  the  cumbrous  Report 
which  he  criticizes.  He  defines  in  clear  terms  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "  the  Unemployed,"  the  various  kinds  of  unemployed, 
the  various  causes  of  unemployment,  and  he  classifies  the  various 
relief  agencies  that  are  in  force,  or  may  be  set  working,  and  the 
results  that  ensue,  or  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  His  book  is  a 
substantial  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

If  English  readers  are  being  entertained  by  the  reports  of  the 
trials  of  Anarchists  in  the  Taris  law  courts,  they  will  be  still 
more  entertained  by  the  grave  comments  of  M.  Felix  Dubois  on 
the  "psychology" — blessed  word! — of  the  Anarchist  in  The 
Anarchist  Peril  (Fisher  Unwin),  of  which  we  have  a  translation 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Derechef,  with  illustrations  from  the  notorious  Pere 
Peinard.  The  interrogations  of  the  judge  are  not  more  amusing 
than  M.  Dubois's  solemn  record  of  the  "  confessions  "  of  Anarch- 
ists, which  prove,  as  he  thinks,  the  wonderful  logical  ability,  the 
moral  sensibility,  the  love  of  justice,  and  other  virtuous  qualities  of 
Anarchists.  The  loftiest  virtues,  it  seems,  impelled  the  persons 
whose  confessions  he  records  to  become  Anarchists.  The  long 
catalogue  of  their  "  confessions "  is  set  forth  with  exquisite 
seriousness,  whether  it  be  the  most  [obvious  cant,  or  the  most 
windy  sentimentality.    The  book  is,  indeed,  a  "  document." 

The  new  volume  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  is 
devoted  to  Ecclesiology  and  edited  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne.  In  no 
respect  are  its  contents  inferior  in  interest  to  tbe  preceding 
volumes  on  Topography,  or  less  worthy  of  revival  in  book-form. 
Many  well-known  writers  on  archreology  contribute  important 
papers  to  the  three  sections,  Early  Church  History,  Church 
Interiors,  and  Church  History,  into  which  the  editor  has  con- 
veniently arranged  the  material  selected.  The  controversy 
between  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  and  Mr.  Dimock  and  others,  of  some 
thirty  years  since,  on  the  construction  of  tenth-century  churches 
is  still  one  that  retains  certain  aspects  of  interest.  The  articles 
on  Church  Bells,  on  Music,  and  on  Towers  and  Spires  are  also 
full  of  interest  to  present-day  readers. 

The  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock),  half-yearly  volume  (January- 
June),  is  as  varied  in  interest  as  usual.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  con- 
timies  his  topographical  notes  on  "  Holy  Wells  " — a  theme  of 
irresistible  attraction  to  antiquaries  ;  Captain  Gambier  contributes 
articles  on  the  Guanches ;  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme  throws  light 
on  that  perennial  theme,  the  custom  of  "  wroth  silver "  at 
Knightlow ;  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  writes  a  delightful  paper  on 
"  An  Elizabethan  Schoolboy  and  his  Book."  Mr.  Bell,  by  the 
way,  cites  an  illustration  of  the  modern  treatment  of  ancient 
churches,  which  shows  that  the  restorer  may  have  the  gift  of 
humour.  .  At  Headley  some  thirty  years  since  they  erected  by  the 
ruins  of  the  fourteenth-century  church  a  new  church,  and  put  up 
a  tablet  in  the  adjacent  ruins  with  the  inscription,  "  St.  Mary's 
1317.  Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi,  i860,"  by  way  of  commemorating 
the  destruction  of  the  old  building.  Hard  by  is  "an  old 
octagonal  font  with  a  1662  pointed  wooden  cover."  This  they 
did  not  "  restore  "  to  the  new  church,  but  prefixed  a  brand-new 
font. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt's  collection  of  articles  descriptive  chiefly  of 
insect  life,  Woodside,  Burnside,  Hillside  and  Marsh  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  a  book  of  varied  charm  and  interest  to 
all  field  collectors  and  active  naturalists.  The  descriptions  of 
summer  ramhlings  through  the  marsh  lands  of  the  Medway  and 
the  Kentish  shores  of  the  Thames  are  admirably  vivacious.  Mr. 
Tutt  i  a  excellent  observer  of  nature  and  writes  in  a  style  that 
is  pleasing  and  unpretentious. 

Many  English  visitors  to  the  Louvre  will,  doubtless,  welcome 
Professor  B.  II.  Gausseron's  translation  of  MM.  Lafenestre  and 
Richtenberger's    descriptive    and    illustrated   Catalogue,  The 


National  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  published  by  Messrs.  Dean  & 
Son,  and  forming  a  volume  of  the  series  "  Painting  in  Europe." 
Some  few  weeks  since  we  referred  to  the  inconvenience  caused 
to  visitors  by  rearrangement  of  pictures  in  noticing  the  new 
edition  of  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue.  Such  changes  are 
much  less  frequent,  and  decidedly  less  necessary,  at  the  Louvre, 
and  the  authors  of  this  French  Catalogue  have  smoothed  the 
way  for  visitors  by  the  excellent  classifying  method  they  have 
adopted.  They  begin  their  description  of  nearly  two  thousand 
pictures  with  the  Salle  Lacaze,  the  first  room  reached  after 
entering  by  the  Sully  Pavilion,  taking  the  pictures,  room  by 
room,  in  the  order  they  occur.  Should  any  pictures  have  been 
re-arranged,  the  reader  has  but  to  consult  the  index-key,  which 
gives  the  whole  collection  in  numerical  order,  with  the  number 
of  the  page  that  contains  the  description. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  Hatherell, 
and  The  Surgeons  Daughter,  illustrated  by  Mr.  "W.  B.  Wollen, 
the  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Nimmo's  "  Border  "  edition  of  Scott's 
novels,  are  not  books  that  call  for  editorial  comment.  Criticism 
has  little  to  do  with  them,  as  Mr.  Lang  justly  remarks.  "Written 
in  the  shadow  of  calamity,  they  suggest  nothing  but  a  stirring 
of  the  embers,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  "  wonted  fires  "  of 
the  romancer  live  in  the  embers.  Yet  in  Count  Robert  he  had 
a  subject  that  was  both  new  and  inspiring.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
falling  off  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  want  of  invention.  Tbe  story 
does  not  move.  Though  one  of  the  latest  in  date,  it  is  the  oldest 
in  fashion.  Curiously  old-fashioned,  for  example,  is  the  use  of 
the  term  "female" — once  general,  and  now  confined  to  certain 
newspaper  reporters  and  the  speech  of  the  vulgar — in  the  account 
of  the  rescue  of  Bertha  from  the  ape  Sylvanus  : — "  Relieved  from 
his  presence,  Hereward  had  time  to  look  at  the  female  whom  he 
had  succoured."  A  modern  novelist  would  not  dare  to  speak  of 
his  heroine  as  "  the  female."  Mr.  Hatherell,  by  the  way,  has- 
made  much  of  the  ape,  of  whom  Scott  has  made  too  much,  a9- 
Mr.  Lang  thinks.  The  murder  of  Agelastes,  however,  is  decidedly 
a  good  stroke. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  which 
forms  the  August  volume  of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's  "  Dryburgh  " 
edition  of  Scott,  should  have  been  produced  in  the  same  untoward5 
circumstances  that  attended  the  writing  of  Count  Robert,  since  it 
is  one  of  the  most  stirring  romances  of  the  series,  and  in  point 
of  execution  one  of  the  most  artistic.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hardie's  illus- 
trations are  good,  for  the  most  part,  though  the  Catherine  of  his 
"  Valentine's  kiss  "  scene  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Several  of  the- 
remaining  drawings,  however,  are  excellent. 

Designs  for  Church  Embroidery,  by  A.  R.,  with  descriptive 
text  by  Alethea  "Wiel  (Chapman  &  Hall),  is  a  volume  of  some 
thirty  original  designs  in  outline  for  various  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments— chasubles,  stoles,  cope-hoods,  and  so  forth — with  which 
is  issued  a  card  of  specimen  silks  of  Messrs.  Liberty's  "  filo  floss" 
kind,  for  the  guidance  of  the  needleworker,  which  includes  over 
two  hundred  different  colour  shades,  arranged  from  light  to  dark 
through  the  whole  scale.  "Suggestions  and  hints,"  rather  than 
finished  or  elaborate  work,  are  what  A.  R.  offers  in  these  designs, 
and  many  of  the  designs  undoubtedly  possess  the  merits  of  grace- 
ful floral  treatment  and  effective  symbolism.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  designs  for  a  stole  (S  and  9).  The  series  suggested  by 
the  account  of  Aaron's  vestments  (25-30),  in  which  bells  and 
pomegranates  are  ingeniously  combined  as  the  leading  ornamental 
motif,  comprises  designs  for  chalice-veil,  cope-hood,  stole,  burse, 
chasuble,  and  cope,  which  are  well  conceived  and  excellent  in 
effect.  TF.e  more  elaborate  designs — No.  3  is  exceedingly  elaborate- 
— must  be  considered  fairly  severe  tests  of  the  embroiderer's 
skill. 

The  British  farmer,  in  these  days  of  technical  colleges  and  I 
manuals  of  science,  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  know- 
ledge necessary  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  modern  ideal  ot 
equipment.  A  useful  addition  to  his  library  is  the  translation' 
by  Professor  Ainsworth  Davis  of  Agricultural  Zoology,  by  Dr. 
J.  Ritzema  Bos  (Chapman  &  Hall),  with  an  introduction  by 
Miss  Ormerod,  whose  entomological  researches  have  done  so- 
much  to  arouse  the  practical  agriculturist  to  the  necessity  of 
scientific  instruction  in  the  origiu  and  prevention  of  the  pests  that 
afflict  his  crops  and  live  stock.  Dr.  Bos's  work  is  clear  and 
comprehensive,  tnd  has  the  excellent  merit  of  not  seeking  to 
establish  a  hard-and-'ast  lii.e  between  the  enemies  and  friends  of 
the  farmer.  It  treats  in  practical  fashion  of  the  good  deeds  and 
the  ill  perpetrated  by  beasts,  birds,  or  insects,  and  thus  will  do 
good  by  staying  the  all-destructive  hand  of  indiscriminating 
ignorance.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
farmer.  It  is  both  entertaining  and  useful.  The  illustrative 
diagrams  are  excellent. 

Under  the  title  The  Great  Indian  Epics  (Bell  &  Son),  Profef  sor 
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.  C.  Oman  lias  epitomized  in  narrative  form  the  stories  of  the 
lamayana  and  the  Mahahharata,  and  added  notes  and  an  intro- 
uction  by  way  of  commentary.  Mr.  Oman's  book  is  condensed 
•om  translations,  not  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  originals  of  the 
oems,  but  it  will  be  not  the  less  appreciated  by  many  English 
;aders,  and  will  serve  as  a  readable  introduction  to  those  transla- 
ons  by  natives  which  the  writer  justly  commends. 
Boys  of  the  Bible,  by  Lady  Magnus  (Raphael  Tuck  &  Son),  is  a 
retty  volume  for  children's  reading,  illustrated  by  John  Lawson 
ud  Henry  Rylands.  The  coloured  pictures  are,  generally  speak- 
lg,  less  pleasing  than  the  others — though  possibly  the  non-critical 
pes  of  the  young  will  not  find  them  so. 

We  have  also  received  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Slojd,  by 
tto  Salomon,  of  Naiis  (Philip  &  Son),  translated  by  Mary 
talker  and  "William  Nelson,  second  edition ;  Life  of  St.  Francis 
f  Assisi,  by  Paul  Sabatier,  translated  by  Louise  Seymour 
ioughton  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) ;  My  Garden  Wall;,  by  W. 
reston  Johnston  (New  Orleans :  Hansell  &  Bird)  ;  The  Fairest 
''the  Angels,  by  Mary  Colborne-Veel  (II.  Cox)  ;  Poetical  Works 
f  W.  Tidd  Matson  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  and  Botanical  Charts  and 
definitions  (Philip  &  Son),  compiled  by  Miss  A.  E.  Brooke  and 
Iiss  G.  C.  Brooke. 


Ve  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain"),  and  will  he  included  in  the  purchase  as  a 
I  rranty. 

r  The  Collection  may  be  seen,  and  any  further  particulars  obtained. 
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CHRONICLE. 

la  Parliament,  f  I  "^HE  Lower  House  Lad  another  business- 
Commons.  _|_  like  day  yesterday  week.  The  most 
important  questions  referred  to  the  Coal  Strike,  the 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  which,  it  was  already 
known,  had  fallen  through,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Koiv  Shing,  respecting  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
informed  the  House  that  a  notification  had  been  sent 
to  the  Japanese  Government  holding  them  responsible 
on  present  information.  The  Scotch  Local  Government 
Bill  was  then,  after  some  discussion,  carried  through 
the  Report  stage,  and  the  House  passed  to  the  Railway 
Rates  Bill,  on  which  an  important  amendment  restrict- 
ing the  extent  of  challengeable  rates  was  carried  by 
Mr.  Plunkett.  Other  Bills  were  subsequently  ad- 
vanced. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord 
Salisbury  moved  generally  for  any  report 
or  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  which  touches  the 
relative  rights  of  the  two  Houses.  Then  after  a  Crown 
Lands  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  motion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Spencer,  to  whom  these 
heavy  tasks  always  fall,  executed  in  his  usual  con- 
scientious manner,  and  with  his  usual  air  of  doing 
something  he  would  much  rather  not  do,  the  duty  of 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Tenants  Arbitration 
(commonly  called  the  Evicted  Tenants)  Bill.  Its  re- 
jection was  moved  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  a 
vigorous  speech,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  the 
same  side  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  This  was  the 
speech  of  the  evening,  full  of  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion, and  surveying  the  whole  Irish  land  policy  of  the 
Gladstonian  party  for  the  last  fourteen  years  in  the 
most  unsparing  fashion.  Lord  Monkswell  and  Lord 
Ribblesdale  attempted  to  defend  the  measure,  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Londonderry  attacked, 
and  the  evening  ended  by  a  curious  speech  from 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  threatening  the  House  and  taking 
up  the  strange  line  that  the  Government  would  offer 
no  compromise,  but  that,  if  the  Opposition  offered 
none,  it  would  be  their  fault  and  not  the  Government's. 

In  the   Lower   House   Sir  William 

Commons.     f .  ,  . 

Harcourt  massacred  a  few  innocents, 
the  Equalization  of  Rates  Bill  was  reported  and 
read  a  third  time,  the  Railway  Rates  Bill  passed 
through  Committee,  and  then  the  House,  after 
rejecting  a  strongly  supported   motion   of  Sir 
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Joseph  Pease's  to  report  progress  on  the  Miners' 
Eight  Hours  Bill,  went  into  Committee  thereon. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  difference  of  opinion 
between  experts  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  was  speaking  when  midnight  stopped  the 
debate  on  Mr.  D.  Thomas's  Local  Option  amend- 
ment. Several  other  Bills  were  then  withdrawn 
or  advanced. 

Great  interest  attached  to  the  second 
night's  debate  on  the  Tenants  Arbitration 
Bill.  It  was  opened,  after  some  talk  on  the  Aliens 
Bill,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  gave,  in  his 
weightiest  manner,  reasons  for  opposing  it  a  outrance. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  took  up  the  other  side  in  that 
strange  fashion  which  has  marked  all  the  Government 
defences  of  the  Bill,  avoiding  the  merits  altogether, 
and  taking  the  vague  "  Irish  idea "  line.  Lord 
Clanricarde  (probably  the  best  abused  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms)  defended  himself  rather  pluckily ; 
and  then  the  closing  duel  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Prime  Minister  took  place.  The  former  was  in 
his  liveliest  form,  and  his  description  of  the  victims  of 
Nationalist  outrages  very  much  shocked  those  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  least  scruple  in  profiting  by  the 
said  outrages.  He  was  equally  happy  in  setting  down 
the  newly-arrived  importance  of  Lord  Tweedmouth. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  reply,  followed  the  line  above  indi- 
cated, and  after  some  tolerable  badinage  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  was  very  solemn.  But  the  Duke  had  more 
than  his  revenge  by  spoiling  the  Prime  Minister's 
peroration  at  its  most  eloquent  point,  and  requesting 
him  not  to  quote  anything  that  he,  the  Duke,  had 
said  before  the  Act  of  1881  as  his  opinion  after  that 
Act — a  request  as  obviously  just  as  it  was  damagingly 
timed.    The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  249  to  30. 

In  the  Commons  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
resumed  his  speech  on  the  Thomas 
Amendment,  which,  after  more  speaking,  and 
much  cross-voting,  was  carried  by  five — a  result 
fatal  to  the  Bill.  A  division  had  been  taken 
earlier  on  the  suspension  of  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule,  which  was  carried,  but  proved  unnecessary ; 
and  the  remaining  time  was  spent  on  minor 
matters. 

Indian  finance  and  Indian  questions  generally  occu- 
pied the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday.  The 
discussion  was  necessarily  desultory,  and  the  quality 
of  some,  if  not  most  of  it,  may  be  guessed  from  Sir 
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William  Wedderburn's  complaint  that  Ministers — 
Liberal  as  well  as  Tory — "  trusted  the  Government  of 
"  India  rather  than  the  Indian  people."  The  depths,  or 
the  shallows,  of  folly  implied  in  this  remark  would 
take  about  a  column  merely  to  indicate.  Mr.  Fowler's 
general  reply  was  firm,  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

On  Thursday  the  Lords  were  again  busy. 
They  read  the  Building  Societies  Bill  a 
second  time  ;  and  then  Lord  Eosebery  apologetically, 
but  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  his  County 
Council  experiences,  moved  the  same  stage  of  the 
Equalisation  of  Kates  Bill.  This  also  was  unopposed, 
though  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  let  it  pass  without  a 
few  words  pointing  out  that  it  was,  after  all,  very 
much  of  a  "  Morison's  Pill  remedy,"  as  they  said  of 
old.  The  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill  in  Committee 
was  subjected  to  more  minute  and  less  merciful 
inspection,  but  it  also  passed  its  stage. 

Commons  ^e  sond  piece  in  the  Lower  House 
was  the  Indian  Budget,  which  was 
clearly  introduced  by  Mr.  Fowler.  It  could  not 
be  a  very  cheerful  statement,  and  Mr.  Fowler's 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  cotton-goods  duty  ques- 
tion was  rather  lame  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tone 
was  neither  too  doleful  nor  too  sanguine.  The 
usual  discussion  followed  before  the  resolution  was 
formally  agreed  to.  Before  and  after  this  prin- 
cipal business  there  was  a  good  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous matter,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
which  was  Mr.  Asquith's  attempt  to  defend  the 
comparatively  do-nothing  policy  of  his  colleagues 
in  reference  to  Anarchism.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
merely  stated  what  everybody  knew  in  regard  to 
the  Congo  Agreement,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
supported  by  Mr.  Balfour,  obtained  the  usual 
powers  for  hurrying  up  work  at  the  end  of  a 
Session. 

Politics  out  of  The  resignation  of  Sir  James  Whitehead, 
Parliament,  rnember  for  Leicester,  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  was  announced  on  Monday ;  that  of  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Picton,  on  Tuesday. 

Ministers  (the  "state  of  business,"  we  suppose,  now 
permitting  feasting)  revived  the  Greenwich  Whitebait 
Dinner  on  Wednesday — an  act  which  may  really  be 
set  on  the  right  side  of  their  Session  balance-sheet. 
In  Ireland  Mr.  O'Brien  was  eloquent  on  "  the  titled 
"  ruffians  of  the  House  of  Lords."  Now,  "  titled  "  with 
"  Lords  "  seems  tautologous,  and  "  ruffians  "  is  surely 
not  argument.  The  Miners'  Federation  expressed 
deepest  regret  at  the  triumph  of  Local  Option  in 
regard  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot  was  elected  unopposed  for  the 
Chichester  division  of  Sussex,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Walter  Lennox,  on  Thursday.  Yesterday  morning  a 
speech  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  were  pub- 
lished, the  first  to  Hawarden  excursionists,  the  second 
in  reply  to  the  National  Liberal  Federation's  address. 


Ireland. 


Considerable  indignation  was  said  at  the 
end  of  last  week  to  be  felt  in  Dublin  at  the 
Nationalist  proposal  to  put  up  the  Lord  Mayor's  salary 
to  5,ooof.  a  year — an  interesting  "  shadow  before"  of 
Home  Rule  finance.  But  when  it  was  actually  made 
nobody  supported  it. 

Foreign  and  Foreign  news  still  ran  small  this  day  week, 
Colonial  Affairs.  Corean  telegrams  being  chiefly  limited  to 
calculations  of  the  number  of  troops  the  belligerents 
would  be  able  to  oppose  to  each  other.  It  appeared 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  Japanese  were  preferring  the 
longer  land  route  from  the  ports  opposite  their  own 
coast  to  the  despatch  of  troops  by  sea  to  Chemulpo. 
In  the  Paris  Anarchist  trial  Faure  had  made  what  is 
called  an  "  eloquent"  speech,  with  abundant  references 
to  sacred  truths,  rising  streams,  pure  daylight,  galleys, 


and  so  forth.  The  Berlin  beer  boycott  and  the  Ame- 
rican Tariff  kept  other  old  friends  in  countenance,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  Argentine  Government  had  at  last 
made  up  its  mind  to  face  the  nationalization  of  the 
external  provincial  debt. 

News  came  on  Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning 
of  attacks  by  the  Japanese  fleet  on  the  Chinese 
ports  in  the  Straits  of  Pechili,  especially  the  new 
arsenal  of  Wei-hai-wei ;  but  they  appeared  to  have 
been  unsuccessful,  and  indeed  not  very  vigorous, 
though  the  Chinese  gunners  had  not  taken  the 
advantage  which,  according  to  modern  systems  of  ship- 
building, forts  ought  to  have  over  ships.  An  incident 
of  some  importance  to  England  was  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  between  France  and  Liberia,  considerably 
affecting  the  Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  also 
said  that  France  and  the  Congo  State  had  come  to- 
terms — it  might  not  be  at  the  expense,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  advantage,  of  this  country.  The  Paris 
Anarchist  trial  had,  as  was  expected,  failed  completely,, 
twenty-two  of  the  prisoners — all,  in  fact,  who  were 
Anarchists  only — being  acquitted,  while  the  three 
convicted  were  ordinary  criminals.  The  Norwegian 
Conservative  party  had  published  a  manifesto  separa- 
ting themselves  from  the  demand  for  foreign  relations 
independent  of  Sweden,  but  otherwise  maintaining 
Norwegian  autonomy  and  equality. 

There  was  not  very  much  positive  news  on  Tuesday 
morning,  foreign  telegrams  being  chiefly  occupied  by 
French  discussions  of  the  failure  of  the  Anarchist  triaiy 
and  by  French  and  German  grumbles  at  the  action  of 
the  English  Committee  in  reference  to  the  Greek  debt. 
There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Kaffirs  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  was  at  last  announced  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States  had  agreed  to 
accept  the  Senate's  Tariff  Bill,  but  the  matter  was  not 
yet  settled.  The  Indian  Government  had  determined 
to  convert  more  four  per  cents  into  three-and-a-halfu. 

On  Wednesday  news  came  of  the  details  of  the 
French-Congo  Agreement  referred  to  above,  which 
proved,  as  it  was  feared  it  would  be,  another  slap  in 
the  face  for  Lord  Rosebery's  policy,  and  a  very  severe 
one,  the  Anglo-Belgian  Treaty  of  May  12  being  prac- 
tically annihilated.  The  partial  end  of  the  tariff  fight 
was  still  absorbing  attention  in  the  United  States. 
The  troubles  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Mosquito 
Indians  were  continuing  at  Bluefields,  a  little  mitigated 
by  H.M.S.  Mohaivk.  The  Norwegian  Conservative 
Manifesto,  referred  to  above,  had  had  the  not  un- 
natural result  of  making  the  Swedes  angry,  while  en- 
raging the  Radicals  of  Norway  itself.  It  was  reported, 
though  very  vaguely,  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
fleets  had  met,  and  that  the  latter  was  "driven  off," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  There  had  been  a  very 
large  and  destructive  fire  at  Fiume. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  chorus  of  triumph  came 
from  France  and  Germany  over  the  humiliation  of  Eng- 
land in  the  matter  of  the  Congo  Agreement.  There 
was  no  certain  Corean  news,  and  the  Russian  story  of 
British  outposts  on  the  Pamirs  was  denied  from  Simla. 
Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  had 
been  asked,  and  had  consented,  to  retain  the  command 
of  that  Island  of  Storms,  physical  and  political,  for 
another  year.  This,  as  everybody  appears  to  have 
unseated  everybody  else  in  Parliament,  and  somebody 
declines  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are  imposed  by  any- 
body, seems  expedient  enough.  The  German  creditors- 
of  Greece  were  much  relieved  at  the  action  of  the 
English  bondholders  (see  below).  Bulgarian  political 
culprits,  except  M.  Karaveloff,  had  been  amnestied 
en  masse.  The  Tariff  Bill  in  the  United  States  had 
been  submitted  to  President  Cleveland,  but  had  not. 
yet  received  his  signature. 

There  was  little  foreign  news  yesterday,  the  chief 
item  being  the  execution  of  Caserio,  who  seemed  not 
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to  have  displayed  the  resolution  expected  from  a  de- 
liberate assassin. 

Meetings,  The  sectional  proceedings  of  the  British 
Congresses,  &c.  Association  yesterday  week  were  again 
rather  technical,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Maxim  on  his  flying 
machine  being  almost  the  only  one  of  popular  interest. 
The  National  Artillery  Association  finished  its  meeting 
at  Shoeburyness,  and  Lord  Roberts  gave  the  prizes. 

The  British  Association,  which  was  not  very  lively 
last  week  (even  a  paper  on  "  Ticklishness "  having 
fallen  rather  flat),  woke  up  a  little  on  Monday.  Lord 
Rayleigh  gave  account  of  a  new  gas  which  he  and 
Professor  Ramsay  had  discovered  in  the  atmosphere ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  showed  the  true  orthodoxy  of  the 

Economic  Heresies  of  the  London  County  Council " ; 
and  in  the  evening  Professor  Nicholson  lectured  on 
"  Historic  Progress  and  Ideal  Socialism,"  whereon  a 
less  clever  man  than  the  Professor  might  find  much 
to  say.    The  meeting  finished  on  Wednesday. 

Many  letters,  chiefly  from  Irish  peers  un- 
able to  be  present  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  published  in  reference  to  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  on  Monday. 

Professor  Dewar  contributed  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  Times  of  Thursday  on  the  new  gas. 

Tie  Law    Schmerfeld,  the  man  sentenced  to  death 

Courts.  as  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue  murder,  was  respited  yesterday  week. 
His  accomplice,  Koczula,  was  duly  hanged  on  Tuesday, 
protesting  his  innocence.  The  Clergy  Orphan  Corpora- 
tion once  more,  thanks  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  escaped 
the  claws  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  respect  of 
the  money  paid  them  by  the  Manchester,'  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  for  their  St.  John's  Wood 
property. 

Yesterday  week  the  Britannia,  the  Iverna, 
and  Lord  Caledon's  yawl,  Viking,  raced 
round  the  Shambles  and  home  by  the  back  of  the 
Wight  for  the  German  Emperor's  Challenge  Shield, 
for  which  the  Vigilant,  as  not  "  built  in  Europe,"  was 
not  eligible.  The  Prince's  cutter  had  no  difficulty  in 
winning,  and,  as  she  was  already  the  holder  of  the  prize, 
it  went  to  her  altogether  on  the  terms  of  the  gift. 
The  Carina  followed  her  luck  among  the  forties  for 
the  Australian  Cup,  and  the  Luna  won  well  in  the 
twenties. 

The  race  at  Ryde  on  Tuesday  in  the  Royal  Victoria 
Regatta  was  thought  by  some  a  good  thing  for  the 
Vigilant,  as  the  wind  was  strong.  But  the  American 
cutter  has  hitherto  only  liked  strong  winds  when  they 
were  steady,  and  when  the  water  was  not  broken,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Gould  did  not  do 
wisely  in  not  starting.  It  was,  however,  much  more 
the  Satanita's  day  than  the  Britannia's,  and  the 
former  won  by  more  than  a  minute  over  her  time 
allowance.  The  Carina,  which  is  evidently  quite  the 
best  of  the  forties  this  year,  could  not  outreach  the 
bigger  and  yawl-rigged  Namara  in  the  strong  wind. 

The  weather  on  Wednesday  was  so  stormy  that  a 
projected  match  between  the  Vigilant  and  Britannia, 
fifteen  miles  out  and  home  from  the  Needles,  was 
stopped  by  the  Sailing  Committee,  though  the 
Britannia  was  at  the  post.  There  was  some  minor 
racing. 

The  race  for  the  Ryde  Town  Cup  between  the  three 
large  cutters  on  Thursday  was  extremely  interesting, 
and  the  Satanita,  partly  because  strong  winds  suit 
her,  partly  because  the  other  two  paid  more  attention 
to  out-manoeuvring  each  other  than  to  winning  the 
race,  beat  them  both  handsomely,  the  Vigilant  being 
rnearly  as  well  beaten  by  the  Britannia. 

The  Astley  Stakes,  the  chief  race  of  the 
first  day  at  Lewes,  went  yesterday  week  to 
Hopbine.  The  Lewes  Handicap  next  day  fell  to  Street 
Singer. 


Racing. 


Cricket. 


There  was  racing  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  at 
Kempt  on  Park  and  Redcar,  and  later  at  Windsor ;  but 
hardly  any  particular  event  needs  notice  here.  An 
exception  may  be  made  for  the  valuable  City  of  London 
Breeders'  Foal  Plate  at  Kempton  Park  on  Wednesday. 
In  this  Priestholme,  whose  excellent  speed  has  been 
recently  devoted  in  the  main  to  the  useful  but  some- 
what inglorious  task  of  making  the  running  for  others, 
was  allowed  an  independent  race  and  won  after  a  very 
fine  tussle  with  Amphidamas,  who  was  receiving  17  lbs. 

The  very  unsettled  weather  at  the  end  of 
last  week  continued  to  persecute  cricket, 
which  was  interrupted  everywhere  except  at  Taunton, 
where  Surrey,  but  with  no  great  ease,  managed  to  beat 
Somerset  in  a  match  of  very  small  scoring,  while  almost 
all  the  wickets  fell  to  catches,  owing  to  the  batsmen's 
difficulties. 

Next  day  Yorkshire  beat  Kent  by  ten  wickets, 
Middlesex  and  Gloucester  drew,  the  match  being  much 
in  favour  of  Middlesex,  who  closed  their  own  second 
innings,  and  then  got  eight  of  their  opponents  out  for 
two-fifths  of  the  number  wanted.  Derbyshire  had  a 
very  hollow  win  from  Leicestershire  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  best  matches  of  the  day,  at  Southampton,  Hamp- 
shire, following  their  improved  play  of  late,  beat  the 
strong  Warwickshire  eleven,  which  has  usually  proved 
itself  a  match  for  almost  any  other,  by  two  wickets. 

There  was  much  better  weather  for  cricket  on  the 
first  two  days  of  this  week  than  has  lately  prevailed, 
and  some  good,  though  no  extraordinary  scores,  were 
made.  Surrey  beat  Gloucestershire  by  an  innings  and 
forty-nine,  Yorkshire  Middlesex  by  four  wickets,  and 
Lancashire  Sussex  by  six.  There  was  very  good  fight- 
ing at  Taunton,  where  after  a  first  innings  of  Notts  for 
200,  including  10 1  from  Gunn  (the  only  hundred  of 
the  week  so  far),  Somerset  topped  that  score  by  seven, 
and  Notts  going  in  again  made  196  for  four  wickets. 

This  same  match  was  the  only  one  of  importance  that 
lasted  into  the  third  day,  which  was  a  less  favourable 
one  than  its  predecessors  in  point  of  weather.  Notts, 
having  run  up  their  score  to  274,  closed,  leaving 
Somerset  six  less  to  get.  But,  as  it  was  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  time  and  showers  would  make  this  physi- 
cally possible,  and  very  likely  that  the  attempt  to  do 
it  would  result  in  disaster,  Somerset  wisely  "  stone- 
"  walled,"  and  nothing  their  opponents  could  do  pre- 
vented the  draw. 

„.    „  The   privileged  cab  dispute  was  settled 

Miscellaneous.  \  °, .  ,     , _      .*  ,  . 

yesterday  week  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  how- 
ever, intimated  pretty  clearly  and  very  naturally  that 
he  hoped  this  would  be  the  last  reopening  of  the  ques- 
tion as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  usual  list  of  holiday  accidents  began  unfortu- 
nately to  mount  up  at  the  end  of  last  week.  The  brakes 
of  the  Midland  Scotch  express  failed  to  act  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Pancras  Station,  and  the  train  charged 
the  buffers  at  full  speed,  wrecking'  the  front  carriages 
and  seriously  injuring  nearly  a  score  of  passengers.  A 
collision  with  loss  of  life  was  also  reported  between  one 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  packets  and  a  collier,  which  sank, 
two  of  her  crew  being  drowned. 

The  West  Highland  Railway,  running  through  the 
heart  of  the  Western  Highlands  from  Helensburgh  to 
Fort  William,  was  formally  opened  this  day  week. 

On  Monday  the  German  Emperor  reviewed  the 
available  portion  (about  13,000  men)  of  the  troops  at 
Aldershot,  and  on  Tuesday  a  sham  fight  was  given 
him. 

The  12  th  (which  this  year  was  the  13  th)  appears  to 
have  opened  a  rather  moderate  grouse  seat  on — not 
many  birds,  and,  such  as  there  were,  not  always  in  first- 
rate  condition. 

On  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  holders  of 
Greek  bonds,  the  compromise,  which  has  given  such 
offence  in  France  and  Germany,  was  rejected,  in  fact, 
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though  in  form  its  consideration  was  merely  adjourned. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  pleasant  little  speech  at 
Hawarden  on  his  favourite  subject  of  petite  culture, 
■which,  however,  we  are  afraid,  looks  better  on  paper 
and  in  words  than  when  carried  out  on  at  least  Eoglish 
land. 


BY  249  TO  30. 


THERE  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  proof  of 
the  monstrosity  of  the  measure  which  the  Lords 
rejected  last  Tuesday  by  an  eight-to-one  majority  than 
that  it  failed  to  produce  a  well-contested  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  an  assembly  of  such  well-distri- 
buted argumentative  ability  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
bring  that  failure  about.  The  Ministerial  Peers,  it 
may  have  been  observed  by  some  of  the  impartial 
and  intelligent  Radical  critics  of  the  Upper  House, 
are  not  allowed  by  its  traditions,  or  at  least  respect 
those  traditions  too  much,  to  permit  themselves  that 
privilege  of  running  away  from  the  enemy  which  is 
so  highly  prized  and  so  liberally  exercised  by  their 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There,  as  we 
all  remember,  Mr.  Morley  was  left  with  his  two  legal 
squires — or  was  it  with  only  one  of  them  ? — to  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill.  Neither  his  leader,  nor  Mr.  Asquith,  nor  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  nor  even  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
struck  a  single  blow  on  the  Chief  Secretary's  side. 
These  doughty  warriors  preferred,  to  a  man,  to  watch 
the  struggle  from  a  safe  distance.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Ministerial  Peers  was  in  creditable  contrast  to  these 
pusillanimous  tactics.  They  pluckily  brought  out  all 
the  best  of  their  debating  talent,  and  their  last-joined 
recruit  struck  in  with  the  veterans.  Three  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  colleagues — Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor — preceded  him  in  the  debate; 
and  if  only  Lord  Kimberley  had  joined  them — for 
Lord  Ripon's  abstention  was  more  or  less  of  a  service 
to  his  party — the  whole  strength  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  been  represented.  Hence 
if,  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  unable  honestly  to  describe 
the  debate  as  well  contested,  the  significance  of  that 
fact  is  obvious.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  four 
Peers  we  have  mentioned  had  a  bad  case  ;  three  of 
tbem,  at  any  rate,  are  accustomed  to  that,  as  indeed 
any  exponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  later  policy  is  bound 
to  be.  The  real  secret  of  their  uniform  failure  was 
that  they  had  not  merely  a  bad  case  but  a  disgraceful 
one,  and  that,  as  was  natural  with  men  of  honour  and 
sensibility,  they  were  too  heartily  ashamed  of  it  to 
be  able  to  support  it  with  any  show  of  conviction. 
Opposed,  as  their  efforts  were,  to  three  Unionist 
speeches,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, and  Lord  Salisbury's,  each  of  the  highest 
order  of  debating  merit  in  their  several  ways,  the 
disparity  between  the  attack  and  defence  was  as 
painful  as  it  was  inevitable. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  speech  of 
the  strongest  debater  on  the  Ministerial  side ;  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  almost  always  displays 
ingenuity,  and  has  never  before  been  wanting  in  com- 
posure, delivered  a  defence  of  the  Bill  which  was 
about  equally  remarkable  for  the  weakness  of  its 
argument  and  the  passionate  querulousness  of  its 
tone.  When  we  find  an  accomplished  advocate 
like  Lord  Herschell  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  pretending  that  he  could  answer  certain 
unanswerable  inquiries  if  he  cared  to  condescend  so 
far,  but  that  it  would  be  mere  "trifling"  to  do  so — 
that  he  would  not  waste  "  time  and  breath "  upon 
it,  and  so  forth,  we  know  that  the  case  must  be 
desperate  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  precisely 
upon  those  questions  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
petulantly  attempted  to   dismiss  to   the   region  of 


"  details"  unfit  to  be  discussed  when  we  are  consider- 
ing "  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  second  read- 
"  ing  "  that  the  whole  character  of  the  Bill  depended  ; 
it  was  only  by  discussion  of  those  questions  that  it  was 
possible  to  discover  what  "  the  great  principles  in- 
"  volved  in  the  second  reading "  were.  What  were 
they,  these  great  principles  ?  It  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  get  a  straight  answer  to  this  inquiry  from  any 
Ministerial  speaker  whatever.  They  were  not  frankly 
and  avowedly  the  "  great  principles "  of  which  Mr. 
Richard  Turpin  was  the  life-long  exponent  and  to> 
which  he  died  a  martyr,  although  the  Bill  if  passed 
would  unquestionably  have  worked  out  not  only  tc> 
the  results  aimed  at  by  that  statesman,  but  in 
accordance  with  his  methods.  Property  would  have 
been  largely  transferred  from  the  less  to  the  more 
deserving  proprietor,  and,  whenever  necessary,  by 
substantially  the  same  means  of  persuasion,  the 
"  planter,"  for  instance,  being  induced  to  go  under 
threat  of  the  same  process  whereby  Dick  "  per- 
"  wailed  on "  the  traveller  to  stop.  But  it  is  just 
because  these  great  principles,  though  implicit  in  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  were  not  exactly  affirmed  in  its 
preamble,  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  other 
people  were  so  curious  to  know  what,  or  whether  any, 
others  could  be  substituted  for  or  added  to  them  by  the 
Ministerial  sponsors  of  the  measure.  Was  it  the  great 
principle  of  removing  "  grave  and  serious  difficulties, 
"  social  and  administrative,"  from  the  path  of  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  ?  Mr.  Morley  said,  or  hinted,  some- 
thing to  this  effect  in  his  second  reading  speech  ;  but 
he  soon  dropped  it,  as  well  he  might.  For  what  was 
the  good  of  talking  about  the  removal  of  social  and 
administrative  difficulties  with  Mr.  William  Redmond 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  to  the  fore — the  latter  remind- 
ing the  Government  that,  of  course,  the  "  planter " 
tenants  whom  even  Mr.  Morley  refuses  to  displace 
must  be  got  rid  of  somehow,  and  the  former  from 
his  place  in  Parliament  candidly  explaining  how  ? 
No ;  the  great  principle  of  social  pacification  in 
Ireland  has  had  to  be  dropped  with  much  alacrity ;  the 
great  principle  upheld  by  Turpin  and  the  Hounslow 
school  of  social  reformers  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  openly 
avowed ;  and  there  seems  to  remain  but  one  other 
great  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  can  rest — the  great 
principle,  namely,  of  "  keeping  sweet"  a  Parliamentary 
party  whose  support  is  necessary  to  your  official  exis- 
tence, and  of  buying  that  support  by  legislation 
which  will  enable  them  to  boast  that,  in  the  character 
of  organizers  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  they  have 
obtained  a  triumph  over  the  law.  Lord  Herschell's 
impatience  at  the  curiosity  of  his  opponents  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  the  real  "  great  principle  " 
of  the  Bill,  was  a  little  unreasonable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was,  of  course,  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. The  Lord  Chancellor  may,  in  his  secret 
heart,  have  felt  something  like  a  sense  of  injury  at 
what  undoubtedly  does  seem  to  have  been  the  un- 
necessary massing  of  so  much  powerful  artillery 
on  the  wretchedly  rotten  argumentative  earth- 
works behind  which  Lord  Herschell  and  his 
unhappy  comrades  were  compelled  to  cower.  Any 
one  of  the  three  pieces  of  ordnance  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  would  have  sufficed  for  its 
demolition,  and  that  perhaps  was  the  reason  why 
the  last  to  play  upon  the  shattered  defences  found 
nothing  solid  to  resist  it.  Lord  Salisbury's  scathingly 
ironical  speech  was,  in  fact,  the  most  appropriate 
completion  of  the  destructive  work  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Argyll  ;  and  mirth  being  a  sensation 
so  much  more  pleasurable  than  anger  or  disgust, 
our  gratitude  is  always  due  to  those  who  remind 
us  that  anything  especially  hateful  happens  to  be 
also  ludicrous.  Hence,  of  course,  conversely,  the 
duty  of  defending  what  is  both  ludicrous  and  hateful 
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is  the  more  irksome  to  the  apologist  in  proportion  to 
,his  sense  of  humour,  and  the  irritation  which  ruined 
i  Lord  Eosebery's  reply  the  other  night  is,  no  doubt,  to 
,be  explained  on  these  grounds.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
I  distressing  to  have  to  make  a  solemn  defence  of  such 
,a  measure  as  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  in  answer  to 

so  brilliantly  humorous  an  attack  upon  it  as  Lord 
\  Salisbury's  ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  expected  the 

Prime  Minister  to  mistake  his  true  line  of  country 
!  so  thoroughly  as  to  administer  a  dull  lecture  to  his 

opponent  on  the  "flippancy"  of  his  utterances.  The 
.incongruity  between  the  text  and  the  homilist  is 
I  too  pronounced  for  the  gravity  of  the  audience,  and 
i.  cannot  but  have  revived  recollections  of  the  last, 
1  M  great "  Irish  measure,  and  of  the  levity  with  which 
KLord  Eosebery's  treatment  of  it  shocked  his  colleagues. 
|j  But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  that  keen 
i.sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  was  so  engaging  a  trait 
|  in  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  beginning  to  fail  the  Prime 
I  Minister.  Otherwise  he  never  would  have  stumbled 
1  upon  anything  so  exquisitely  comic  as  his  proud  reply 
!  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  complaint  of  the  absence  of 

r  authority  "  for  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  that  it  came 
-jto  that  House  "  on  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
I "  appointed  last  year,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Justice 
|"  Mathew." 

I    The  tone  of  depression,  however,  was  general  among 
the  Gladstonian  Peers.   On  the  second  night  of  debate 
[they  were  too  crestfallen  even  to  bully.     Nay,  the 
j- Prime  Minister  pointedly  declined  to  associate  him- 
I,  self  with  the  faint  attempt  at  intimidation  which  Lord 
I  Tweedmouth,  coming  fresh  from  "  constant  and  daily 
|"  contact  with  the  general  mass  of  the  electorate  of  the 
r  "  country,"  had  made  the  night  before.    This  indicates 
jj  either  extraordinary  self-denial  on  Lord  Eosebery's 
I  part,  or  extreme  despondency  of  mind.    Hitherto  the 
Eadical  Peer  or  commoner  has  always  made  a  shift  to 
*  persuade   himself  that,   whenever   any   little  legis- 
\  lative  job  of  his  party  is  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
I  Lords,  the  faithful  "  Democracy  "  is  simply  straining  in 
I  the  leash  to  hunt  them  down.    The  defunct  Bill,  how- 
|  ever,  for  the  reinstatement — to  quote  the  Duke  of 
I  Argyll's  strictly  accurate  amendment  of  its  title — of 
i  "  any  or  all  rural  tenants  in  Ireland  who  have  lost  their 
I  "  holdings  during  the  last  few  years  either  by  bank- 
|"  ruptcy,  or  dishonesty,  or  criminal  conspiracy,  or  any 
"  other  cause,"  appears  to  be  a  job  not  only  too  gross, 
''but  too  absolutely  unrelated  to  the  interests  of  the  de- 
mocracy aforesaid,  to  allow  even  the  most  complacent 
\  of  Eadicals  to  entertain  this  idea.    Evidently  they  hope 
I  nothing  from  an  indignant  people.     They  are  less 
jl  confident  than  Mr.  O'Brien,  who,  probably  because  his 
(knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  English  character 
y.  is  so  great,  feels  sure  that  Lord  Eosebery's  moment 
has  come,  and  that  he  has  only  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  democracy  to  rise  in  its  majesty  and  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  bankrupt  and  fraudulent  Irish  tenant  by 
!  overthrowing  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  FOOD  OF  GENIUS. 

j.O^OME  of  those  inquiring  spirits  who  revel  in 
'  O  gratuitous  "  copy"  have  lately  been  vexing  man- 
>  kind  with  a  schedule  of  impertinent  inquiries.  It  is 
;  a  very  ill-printed  document ;  it  appeals,  more  than 
i  once,  to  the  notables  of  "  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
!  and  it  invites  them  to  give  details  about  their  diet. 
!  Are  they  great  eaters  of  beef,  of  bread,  of  things 
f farinaceous,  of  nuts,  of  fruit?  Do  they  drink  any- 
thing with  their  meals,  and,  if  so,  what  ?  Do  they 
|  make  any  particular  changes  in  their  dietetic  arrange- 
[  ments  when  they  have  any  particular  kind  of  industry 
| to  ply?  Do  they  smoke,  and,  if  so,  what  do  they 
'  smoke  ?  And  so  on  to  the  extent  of  about  a  dozen 
^questions. 


Judging  by  experience,  we  may  expect  many  of  the 
catechized  to  answer  these  vain  conundrums  in  all 
seriousness.  Then  it  is  probable  that  the  holder  of 
the  replies  will  print  them  somewhere,  and  if  he  is 
paid  for  his  copy  perhaps  his  private  ends  will  be 
within  measurable  distance  of  attainment.  Then  the 
newspapers  will  publish  articles  on  the  results,  on  the 
answers  of  notorious  nobodies  ;  and  so  they  benefit  by 
the  inquest.  The  responsive  notables  will  see  their 
names  in  print,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  advertisement. 
Finally,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  feeble  folk  who 
think  that  cleverness  can  be  achieved  by  a  kind  of 
mechanical  ritual  will  put  themselves  into  training  on 
the  chosen  food  of  genius. 

The  whole  inquiry  is,  of  course,  a  mere  sample  of 
the  prevalent  modern  gabble.  People  who  make 
poems,  novels,  speeches,  and  scientific  discoveries,  live 
like  their  neighbours  who  do  none  of  these  things. 
They  employ  such  cooks,  plain  or  skilled,  as  their 
resources  permit,  and  they  eat  such  things  as  the  said 
cooks  place  before  them.  If  they  "  shun  kippered 
"  sturgeon  as  they  would  the  devil,"  it  is  at  the 
doctor's  command.  If  they  eat  a  large  piece  of  plum 
cake  at  tea  (Mr.  Sala  has  taken  mankind  so  far  into 
his  confidence)  it  is  because  they  like  plum  cake,  and 
the  doctor  they  "  take  into  their  own  hand."  They  do 
not  eat  the  slice  because  it  is  good  for  the  brain,  nor 
even  to  handicap  themselves  and  bring  themselves 
to  a  level  with  their  readers.  A  man  of  genius, 
about  to  undertake  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  a  history, 
does  not  put  himself  on  special  "dietetic  training.'' 
He  does  not  dream  of  feeding  exclusively  on  plovers' 
eggs,  nightingales'  tongues,  oysters,  finnan-haddocks, 
cocoa-nuts,  salmon,  sugar-candy,  or  porridge,  any  more 
than,  like  Wagner,  he  wears  a  peculiar  dress  while 
composing.  Balzac  gave  himself  the  air  of  living 
wholly  on  black  coffee,  it  is  said,  but  nobody  believes 
that  he  was  really  so  absurd.  Scott  made  a  most 
monstrous  breakfast,  as  we  know,  but  no  amount  of 
breakfast  will  enable  the  general  public  to  write 
Waverley  novels.  The  late  Poet  Laureate  daily  took 
an  orthodox  quantity  of  port,  but  no  quantity  of  port 
explains  the  origin  of  the  "  Lotus  Eaters."  Then, 
as  we  know,  he  tried  a  vegetable  diet,  like  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  but  the  result  was  not  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Persian.  It  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  genius  derives  any  peculiarly  appro- 
priate nutriment  from  a  fish  diet,  and  it  is  certain 
that  genius  gives  no  thought  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Lord  Tennyson  smoked  pipes — -because 
they  were  men  enough  to  smoke  pipes — but  we  do  not 
suppose  that  cigarettes  would  have  made  a  decadent  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  or  an  "  impressionist "  of  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds.  The  style  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson 
remained  the  same  whether  he  drank  lemonade  and 
tea  or  port  and  punch.  Old  Satchells  boldly  avers 
that  brandy  makes  the  poet ;  but  his  poetry  would 
have  had  the  same  complexion  had  he  regaled  his 
muse  with  whisky.  On  champagne  and  ortolans 
Burns  would  have  written  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  on  collops  and  toddy.  In  another  field  of  excel- 
lence, it  is  likely  that  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  would  not  add  or  subtract  a  couple  of 
strokes  from  Taylor's  usual  round  on  the  links.  It 
was  not  because  of  his  great  appetite  for  beef  that  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  fell  belosv  a  lofty  intellectual 
standard.  We  do  not  know  whether  Shakspeare  had  any 
favourite  dish.  About  Thackeray's  and  Johnson's 
favourite  dishes  we  know  a  great  deal,  but  are  psycho- 
logically none  the  wiser.  Appreciation  of  cocky  leeky 
does  not  account  for  the  statesmanlike  qualities  or 
defects  of  James  AT.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone's 
favourite  food  may  be,  it  is  probably  none  of  the 
rough-and-ready  dainties  celebrated  by  Homer,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  takes  grated  cheese  in 
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his  claret  like  Nestor.  In  short,  food  and  genius 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  and  the  most 
popular  novelists  are  not  to  be  distinguished  at 
dinner-time  from  mere  critics.  But  impertinent 
questions  will  continue  to  be  asked,  answered,  and 
prosed  upon. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  CONGO  AGREEMENT. 

NO  Englishman  who  deserves  the  name  can  take 
any  pleasure  in  an  insult  to  England ;  and, 
therefore,  we  should  not  suppose  that  even  the  very 
anti-Ministerial  hottest  politicians  will  feel  any  exulta- 
tion at  the  news  that  the  northern  half  of  the 
Kosebery-Kimberley  Agreement  with  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  gone  the  way  of  the  southern.  But  if 
exultation  is  out  of  place,  indignation  is  not.  And  we 
do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  insult  has  been 
invited  with  such  levity  and  such  wantonness  by  an 
English  Government  as  in  the  present.  It  may  be 
argued,  of  course— we  have  argued  it  ourselves — that 
serious  damage  has  not  been  inflicted.  We  showed 
that,  as  far  as  material  advantage  went,  England  is  not 
much  worse  off — if  she  is  worse  off  at  all — after  the 
relinquishment  of  the  Tanganyika-Nyanza  wayleave 
than  she  was  before.  So,  also,  the  new  French-Congo 
Agreement  does  not  actually  give  France  very  much 
more  than  was  given  in  former  agreements,  and  in  one 
respect  gives  her  less  than  she  claimed.  But  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  that  the  Congo  State,  by  an 
agreement  with  France,  which  has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  the  business,  has  agreed  not  to  occupy 
territory  which  England,  having  everything  to  do  with 
the  business,  had  given  that  State  formal  leave  and 
lease  to  occupy.  And  it  is  also  a  very  different  thing 
that  by  the  new  arrangement  the  scheme  of  the  present 
English  Government  for  a  vicarious  blocking  of  the  old 
Egyptian  Soudan  has  broken  down,  and  that  as  a 
German  paper  pleasantly  observes,  "  The  march  from 
"  the  French  Congo  to  the  Nile  is  open." 

From  the  latter  point  of  view,  indeed,  some  consola- 
tion, as  usual,  may  be  plucked  out  of  adversity.  It 
never  was  a  very  heroic  or  a  very  wise  game  to  play — 
this  buffer-State  game,  in  which  the  Congo  was  to  be 
the  buffer  ;  and  we  have,  from  times  when  it  was  merely 
hinted  as  possible,  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  play  it 
either  with  decency  or  with  success  it  was  necessary 
for  England  to  be  prepared  to  back  up  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  against  both  his  encroaching  neighbours.  We 
had  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Lord  Kimberley  entered  upon  the  May 
agreement  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  give  this 
backing.  It  may  now  finally  be  seen  how  much  pre- 
paration they  had  made.  Germany  ordered  them  out  of 
the  Tanganyika-Nyanza  wayleave,  and  they  submitted 
without  a  murmur  ;  France  has  ordered  the  Congo  State 
out  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Zandeh  occupation,  and 
we  have,  at  least,  not  heard  of  an  English  protest  against 
this  interference,  which  is  more  offensive  than  the  other. 
For  Germany  had  at  least  such  claim  as  neighbour- 
ship could  give  her  to  object  to  a  new  neighbour ; 
France  is  in  the  position  of  A  vetoing  a  lease  by  B  to 
C  on  the  plea,  not  that  the  subject  of  the  lease  is  hers, 
but  that  she  chooses  to  regard  it  as  D's  who  is,  in  fact, 
the  ward  of  B.  We  may  add  that  in  the  same  week 
with  this  news  comes  the  minor,  but  not  unimportant 
arrangement  between  France  and  Liberia,  in  which 
these  Powers  (if  it  be  not  a  farce  to  call  Liberia  a 
Power)  disposed  without  English  consent  of  the 
Hinterland  of  an  English  colony.  If  it  be  asked,  as  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done,  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  Nobody, 
we  suppose,  who  is  in  his  senses  would  recommend  going 
to  war  with  France  over  either  of  these  matters  as  they 
stand,  any  more  than  he  would  recommend  going  to  war 


with  Germany  over  the  other  matter.  But  there  is  this 
difference  in  the  French  affair,  as  compared  with  the 
German,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the  former 
case  to  acknowledge  any  locus  standi  in  France  at  all. 
She  cannot,  according  to  the  German  principle  itself, 
dispose  of  territory  which  is  on  our  frontier  without 
our  consent ;  and  on  no  principle  whatever  has  she 
any  right  to  exact  undertakings  from  a  third  party 
not  to  carry  out  arrangements  which  that  party  has 
made  with  us.  A  polite  intimation  to  France  that  we 
hold  ourselves  in  every  respect  unaffected  by  her 
dealings  with  Liberia  and  the  Congo  would  cover  part 
of  the  matter  as  well  as  it  can  now  be  covered,  and 
nothing  less  can  be  expected. 

We  may,  however,  expect  a  good  deal  more  than 
this,  or  than  Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement  on  Thurs- 
day, if  the  present  Government  is  to  make  some  small 
atonement — it  is  impossible  for  it  to  atone  completely 
for  the  "  horrible  blunder  "  (to  use  words  attributed 
to  Napoleon)  which  it  has  committed.  On  the  West 
it  must  put  its  foot  down  steadily  against  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  English  settlements  of  the  Gambia 
and  Guinea  coasts  are  generally  becoming  mere  enclaves 
in  a  throttling  grasp  of  French  territory.  In  the 
second  it  must  take  measures  to  make  the  Egyptian 
ownership  (if  Egyptian  is  the  word)  of  the  whilom 
Egyptian  Soudan  to  its  very  fullest  extent  as  sacred 
against  France  as  France  wishes  it  to  be  against  the 
Congo  State.  It  must  be  clearly  pointed  out  to  the 
French  that,  if  their  Monteils  and  similar  persons  are 
found  trespassing  anywhere  in  this  territory,  it  will  be 
at  their  peril.  And  the  Government  must  take  means 
to  make  the  occupation  of  Uganda,  with  its  corollary 
of  a  hold  on  the  Nile,  a  real  thing.  It  might  have 
done  all  this  months  ago,  and  have  obtained  credit  for 
the  doing.  It  cannot  obtain  much  credit  now,  but  it 
can  at  least  obtain  a  set-off  against  the  heavy  debt  it 
has  incurred  by  the  astounding  mismanagement  and 
weakness  shown  throughout  the  conduct  of  this  ill- 
starred  Congo  Agreement. 


THE  NEW  THIRD  PARTY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  some  time  since  contended 
in  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  behalf  of  dicho- 
tomy as  opposed  to  trichotomy.  The  words  do  not 
indicate  surgical  operations.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not 
trenching,  with  more  than  the  courage  which  Sydney 
Smith  attributed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  though  no  one  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  doing  so.  Translated  into 
English,  his  contention  was  that  the  natural  division  of 
parties  is  two-fold  and  not  three-fold.  Ordinarily 
what  he  said  is  true  enough.  There  are  two  parties — 
the  Ins  and  the  Outs — those  who  want  to  keep  and 
those  who  want  to  get.  But  in  particular  emergencies, 
this  dual  classification  becomes  complicated.  Not  very 
long  since,  there  were  a  Third  Party  and  a  Fourth 
Party.  There  are  signs  now  of  the  emergence  of  a 
new  Third  Party  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  who  is  both  leader  and  follower — him  first, 
him  last,  him,  it  may  be  apprehended  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reporter's  sense,  without  end.  Mr.  Courtney 
is  not  merely  a  party  in  the  colloquial  sense  in  which 
the  word  denotes  a  person,  he  is  becoming  a  party  in 
the  political  sense.  A  species  may  exist,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  lamented  dodo,  though  it  has  only  an 
individual  representative.  It  is  potentially  plural. 
It  was  said  of  the  Foxites,  in  the  days  of  the  Whig 
split,  that  a  single  hackney  coach  would  hold  the  whole 
party.  Mr.  Courtney's  party,  in  its  present  numerical 
strength,  could  travel  in  a  '•  sulky. ' 

We  hesitate  to  believe,  though  the  symptoms 
suggest  this  interpretation  of  his  conduct,  that  Mr. 
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,  Courtney  is  Trevelyanizing.  His  election  speeches 
in  1892,  as  was  observed  at  the  time  in  these  and 
in  many  other  columns,  appeared,  indeed,  to  indicate  a 
disposition  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Gladstonian 
party  on  the  question  cf  Home  Eule.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  hold  a  man  down  to  what  he  says  at  election 
time,  in  the  crisis  of  a  contest  for  a  very  doubtful 
seat.  The  Bill  in  its  original,  and  still  more  in  its 
transformed,  shape,  effectually  checked  any  coming- 
in  disposition  which  Mr.  Courtney  might  other- 
wise have  shown.  The  support  which  Mr.  Courtney 
gave  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Budget  was  with 
difficulty  reconcilable  with  those  rigid  fiscal  principles 
of  which  he  has  hitherto  been  the  inflexible  repre- 
sentative. More  puzzling  still  has  been  his  advocacy 
of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  which  contradicts  those 
elementary  principles  of  commercial  ethics,  of  legality, 
and  of  political  economy,  of  which  Mr.  Courtney  has 
been  an  almost  pedantic  professor.  A  change  of  mind 
on  any  one  of  these  points,  taken  singly,  would  have 
been  easily  explicable  from  the  caprice  and  mutability 
from  which  even  the  most  hardened  doctrinaire  is  not 
exempt.  But  a  change  of  mind  upon  all  of  them,  in 
rapid  sequence,  does  not  admit  of  being  so  easily 
accounted  for.  The  method  of  taking  the  waver  out 
of  a  hesitating  Gladstonian  was  some  time  since  most 
instructively  exhibited  in  a  metropolitan  constituency. 
Mr.  Courtney  presents  an  example  of  the  process  of 
putting  the  waver  into  a  Unionist  once  supposed  to 
be  as  immobile  as  a  stone  wall.  Any  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Courtney's  vagaries  which  involves  an  imputation 
upon  his  perfect  integrity  is  absolutely  inadmissible. 

The  solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  recent  escapades 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Courtney,  like  his  predecessor 
in  the  representation  of  Liskeard,  is  a  superior  person. 
He  stands  alone  in  isolated  greatness.  Mr.  Courtney 
perhaps  a  little  exaggerates  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  his  utterances.  He  is,  in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word,  important — a  sense  which  is  imper- 
fectly given  by  the  association  of  the  English  prefix 
"self"  with  that  adjective.  His  appeal  to  the  two 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  Dis- 
honest Tenants'  Eestoration  Bill  from  the  lofty  point 
of  virtue  from  which  he  regarded  it,  involved  not  only 
a  serious  error  of  ethical  judgment,  but  a  somewhat 
swollen  estimate  of  his  own  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  reminded  elder  members  of  the  House 
rather  disadvantageous^  of  a  similar  appeal  made  under 
very  different  circumstances  by  Mr.  Bright.  Its  real 
character  was  shown  by  the  passionate  approval  which 
it  evoked  from  Mr.  Wiiitbread,  who  metaphorically 
threw  himself  into  Mr.  Courtney's  arms,  recognizing 
in  him  the  rather  obvious  wisdom  and  the  command  of 
oracular  commonplace,  without  any  very  close  applica- 
tion to  one  set  of  circumstances  more  than  another,  of 
which  he  is  the  master.  In  Mr.  Courtney  the  Whit- 
bread of  the  immediate  future  is  disclosed. 


THE  FRENCH  ANARCHISTS. 

THE  failure  of  the  prosecution  of  the  thirty  Anar- 
chists who  have  just  been  tried  in  Paris  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  severe  check  to  the  Government. 
Yet  all  who  have  followed  the  trial  with  attention  from 
the  beginning  must  have  begun  to  expect,  or  to  fear, 
that  this  would  be  the  end,  even  before  the  President 
had  finished  his  interrogation  of  the  prisoners.  The 
condemnation  of  Ortiz  and  his  accomplices  in  the 
burglary  was  nearly  inevitable,  but  then  that  would 
have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  the 
Assize  Court.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Government 
to  obtain  much  more — to  prove,  in  fact,  that  the 
burglaries  of  Ortiz  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  an 


Anarchist  association,  of  which  Faure,  Matha,  Grave, 
and  Feneon  were  the  leaders,  and  which  had  asso- 
ciates in  many  ranks  in  different  places.  Faure 
and  the  others  named  are  the  most  effective  speakers 
or  writers  on  the  Anarchist  side  who  are  alive  in 
France ;  for  M.  Elisee  Eeclus,  who  is  the  great 
doctor  of  the  party,  has  fixed  his  residence  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Government,  apparently,  hoped  to  get 
them  all  into  the  net  provided  by  the  Act  of 
December  23,  1893,  against  "an  understanding  among 
"  Anarchists  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  to  assassina- 
"  tion,  theft,  and  pillage." 

When,  however,  it  came  to  trial  after  six  months  of 
preliminary  perquisitions,  during  which  the  prisoners 
were  in  gaol,  the  Government  totally  failed  to  establish 
their  case.  They  showed  easily  enough  that  the 
literary  men  among  the  prisoners  had  used  lan- 
guage justifying  crime,  and  also  had  given  help  to 
notorious  Anarchists.  It  was  not  proved,  however, 
that  any  of  them  had  any  share  in  helping  Ortiz 
to  commit  his  particular  burglaries  ;  and  that  being 
so,  the  jury  seems  to  have  concluded  that  there 
was  no  resource  but  to  acquit  the  prisoners,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted common  crimes.  On  the  face  of  it,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  it  seems  merely  confusing 
that  of  thirty  prisoners  twenty-seven  should  have 
been  acquitted,  and  the  other  three  condemned  for 
an  offence  with  which  they  were  not  charged.  The 
Government  wished  to  convict  them  all  of  belonging 
to  an  association  formed  to  promote  the  Anarchist 
cause  by  crime.  The  jury  has  found  that  no  such 
association  existed,  but  that  three  of  the  prisoners  did 
commit  a  burglary.  This  defeat  for  the  Government 
is  a  serious  one,  because  it  shows  that  the  scheme 
upon  which  the  Anarchists  are  conducting  their  pro- 
paganda has  been  most  ingeniously  constructed  to 
baffle  the  law.  The  main  lines  of  "  the  plan  of  cam- 
"  paign,"  as  it  may  well  be  called,  have  very  clearly 
been  laid  down  by  M.  Jean  Grave.  The  Anarchists 
have  an  open  propaganda  which  is  meant  to  spread 
the  principles,  and  to  collect  funds  by  lectures  and 
by  the  sale  of  papers.  The  funds  are  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  brethren,  while  the  lectures  and  the 
papers  are  of  a  character  calculated  to  call  forth 
volunteers  who  are  ready  to  commit  what  in  a  euphe- 
mistical phrase  is  called  "an  unprepared  act"  (acte 
indetermine).  "  We  call  it  so,"  says  M.  Jean  Grave, 
"  because  it  is  not  prepared  beforehand.  We  encourage 
"  the  man  whom  we  think  likely  to  commit  it,  in  a 
"  general  way.  We  give  him  help  as  we  do  other 
"  comrades,  but  the  act  is  his  own."  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  persons  who  have  been  roused  up  to  commit 
these  acts  have  been  known  as  Eavachol,  Leauthier, 
Vaillant,  Henry,  and  so  forth.  The  law  which  was 
passed  after  the  murder  of  M.  Carnot  will  do  a 
good  deal  to  limit  the  theoretical  Anarchist's  power  of 
inciting  to  crime,  but  he  will  still  have  abundant  means 
of  provoking  mischief.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
his  powers  for  harm  are  to  be  limited  unless  juries  can 
be  induced  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  law  of 
December  1893.  Until  they  can  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  whoever  has  theoretically  defended  attempts  to 
promote  "  Anarchism  "  by  crime  must  be  held  to  have 
an  "  understanding  "  with  every  one  who  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  has  acted  on  his  advice,  we  are  afraid 
that  such  firebrands  as  Faure  and  Feneon  will  con- 
tinue to  escape.  To  be  sure  this  would  look  very  like 
"  punishing  opinion."  The  only  other  cure  would  be 
found  in  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  men  ready  to 
volunteer  for  "  unprepared  acts." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

alHE  fate  of  the  American  Tariff  Bill  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  at  present.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that,  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  raise  an  outcry  against  our  own  "  privileged  " 
and  "  obstructive  "  Upper  House,  we  should  have  two 
examples,  one  close  after  the  other,  of  the  success 
with  which  an  elective  Second  Chamber  can  fight  the 
more  popular  representative  body.  We  commented 
last  week  on  the  very  significant  Danish  story.  But 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  is  even  more  to 
the  point.  In  this  case  the  Senate  has  success- 
fully resisted  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a 
question  on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
mandate.  President  Cleveland,  who  has  a  most  un- 
doubted faculty  for  making  his  meaning  clear,  has 
insisted,  both  before  his  election  as  President  and 
since,  that  Tariff  reform  was  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  that  issue  he  obtained  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  his  party  was  in  great  strength  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet  the  Republican 
Senators,  aided  by  a  section  of  Democrats,  have  sub- 
stantially beaten  the  President  and  the  bulk  of  the 
party,  though  the  latter  can  advance  a  most  plausible 
claim  to  speak  "  the  will  of  the  people." 

The  Senate  has  done  all,  in  fact,  that  our  own 
advanced  Radicals  are  in  the  habit  of  accusing  the 
House  of  Lords  of  doing.  It  has  defended  a  combina- 
tion of  particular  interests  against  the  general  good — 
or  what  at  least  the  large  majority  of  directly  elected 
representatives  consider  to  be  the  general  good.  Its 
motives  are  alleged  to  be  of  the  most  selfish  kind  by 
its  opponents,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
do  not  appear  to  affect  any  pretence  of  disinterested- 
ness. The  Senators  from  one  State  which  has  some 
product  in  need  of  protection  have  combined  with 
those  from  another  which  also  has  some  interest 
of  the  same  kind  to  be  served.  The  combina- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  inflict  what  is 
really  a  defeat  on  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  most  sordid 
influences  have  been  at  work.  The  Sugar  Trust  is 
taken  as  a  type  of  much  else.  According  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  AVays  and 
Means  in  the  Lower  House,  "  The  Sugar  Trust  have 
"  the  people  by  the  throat.  It  is  a  battle  between  the 
"  people  and  this  great  monopoly."  If  this  is  so,  the 
Sugar  Trust  owes  its  power  entirely  to  the  Senate, 
which  has  revised  the  Tariff  Bill  in  its  favour.  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  helpless.  After  a 
most  prolonged  conflict  and  conferences  between  the 
Houses,  the  Democratic  majority  among  the  Re- 
presentatives has  found  that  it  must  choose  between 
no  Tariff  Bill  at  all  or  such  a  one  as  the  Senate 
is  resolved  to  impose  upon  it.  To  avoid  the  greater 
of  two  evils,  the  party  of  Tariff  Reform  has  been 
driven  to  accept  the  less.  It  will  seek  some  con- 
solation bypassing  "popgun  Bills"  which  are  directed 
against  individual  interests  protected  by  the  Senate. 
The  hope,  it  seems,  is  that  when  only  one  is  attacked 
at  a  time,  there  will  not  be  that  combination  in  its 
defence  which  arose  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  from 
a  sense  of  common  danger.  But  the  calculation  is 
hardly  polite  to  the  Senators,  who  may  be  trusted 
to  see  through  it,  and  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
real  expectation  that  the  popgun  Bills  will  be  more 
than  a  demonstration. 

It  really  does  seem  as  if  this,  coming  as  it  does  im- 
mediately after  the  Danish  experience,  ought  to  cause 
some  doubt  to  arise  how  far  the  power  of  a  chance 
majority  in  the  Commons  would,  in  the  long  run,  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  an  elective  element 
into  the  House  of  Lords.    An  elective  Upp^r  House, 


after  all,  also  represents  the  people.  The  Senators  of 
the  United  States  are  not  directly  elected  by  con- 
stituencies. They  represent  the  different  States,  but 
for  all  that  a  majority  of  them  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
maintain  that  they  speak  for  a  majority  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  Senators  might  well 
represent  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union, 
but  their  constitutional  right  is  not  the  less  clear  on 
that  account.  No  pressure  can  be  put  on  them 
without  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  Senate 
is,  in  fact,  a  real  "  check  on  Democracy "  and  uses 
its  power  with  absolute  confidence.  Half  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  House  of  Lords  resisted  any 
really  popular  Bill  as  stoutly  as  the  Senate  has  fought 
the  Revision  of  the  Tariff.  The  lesson  has  not  been 
unnoted  by  our  own  Radicals,  who  are  already  begin- 
ning to  confess  that  the  mending  of  the  House  of 
Lords  might  cause  their  last  state  to  be  worse  than 
their  first.  The  confession  is  to  be  noted,  for  it  shows 
that  what  they  are  really  aiming  at  is  the  removal  of 
the  one  check  which  does  exist  on  a  chance  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  WAGES  OF  OBLIQUITY". 

IF  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  do  not,  in  course 
of  time,  acquire  the  rudiments  of  political  virtue, 
they  must  be  singularly  unteachable  sinners.  They 
certainly  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  success  for  their 
deviations  from  the  straight  path,  or  allege,  from  their 
own  experience,  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  other- 
wise than  hard.  They  may  still  hesitate  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  at  any 
rate  their  history  supplies  them  with  no  ground  for 
believing  that  dishonesty  is  a  better  one.  We,  at 
least,  can  recall  no  instance,  throughout  a  career  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  white  squares  of  the  chess- 
board to  describe  as  chequered,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  clearly  profited  by  Unfair  dealing  or  other- 
wise unworthy  conduct ;  while  in  two  of  the  most 
recent  and  conspicuous  cases  of  such  behaviour  the 
hand  of  Nemesis  has  been  signally  heavy.  Nobody 
who  has  intelligently  followed  their  management  of 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  can  deny  that  they  played 
their  packed  cards  extremely  ill,  and  that  anything 
would  have  helped  them  better  than  their  servile 
readiness  to  gag  the  Opposition  at  the  first  order  from 
the  Irish  Benches.  And  the  ludicrous  issue  of  their 
shifty  yet  short-sighted  manoeuvres  with  the  Miners' 
Eight  Hours  Bill  is  the  most  poetically  just  rebuke  of 
such  tactics  that  the  political  Fates  has  pronounced  for 
many  a  day. 

The  Government,  it  is  true,  escape  notice  to  some 
extent  in  their  discomfiture  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  others  to  share  it  with  them.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  not  the  only  people  "sold"  by  a  decision  which 
struck  "  coercion  "  out  of  the  Bill.  Poor  Mr.  Roby, 
who  has  worked  nobly  for  his  tyrannical  clients,  and 
was  so  disconcerted  by  their  defeat  as  to  snap  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain  for  mere  relief  to  his  feelings,  was 
distinctly  among  the  "  sold."  The  amiable  coercion- 
ists — who  maintained  their  conspiracy  of  silence 
throughout,  and  in  their  repeated  motions  for  the 
closure  showed  an  indecent  impatience  for  the  divi- 
sion which  was  to  record  their  own  defeat — 
were  perhaps  the  most  dreadfully  "  sold  "  of  all.  And 
the  Miners'  Federation  have  admitted  their  own  sting- 
ing rebuff  in  the  comically  furious  resolution  which 
has  since  been  passed  by  their  Executive.  In  it  they 
record  their  conviction  that  "an  Eight  Hours  Bill  is 
"  necessary  to  shorten  the  present  hours  of  labour 
"  underground,"  and  "  demand  that  such  measure  be 
"  made  compulsory  throughout  the  United  Kingdom." 
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The  sequence,  with  its  suppressed  premise  that  "  it  is 
"  expedient  to  shorten  the  present  hours  of  labour 
"  underground  for  every  underground  labourer,  whether 
"  he  wishes  it  or  not,"  is  delightful,  as  also  is  the 
expression  of  "deepest  regret"  that  the  decision  in 
favour  of  local  option  was  secured  by  "a  curious  com- 
"  bination  of  coalowners  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
"  with  miners'  agents,  renegade  Liberals,  and  the  bulk 
"  of  the  Tory  party." 

But,  after  all,  the  position  of  these  variously  "  sold  " 
persons  is  dignity  itself  compared  with  that  of  the 
Government.  They  have  given  up  two  precious  days 
to  the  discussion  of  this  private  members'  Bill ;  they 
have  adopted  it  as  a  Ministerial  measure,  while  pre- 
tending not  to  do  so;  they  have  made  the  most  in- 
genious and  elaborate  preparations  for  appropriating 
all  the  credit  of  it  if  it  passed,  and  for  shifting  the 
responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders  in  the  event  of  its 
failure ;  in  a  word,  they  have  sat  on  the  fence  as  long 
as  they  possibly  could,  and  have  at  last  cautiously  and 
gingerly  descended — on  the  wrong  side.  The  result 
of  all  this  deep  finessing  is  that  the  party  of  Local 
Option  owe  them  a  grudge  for  having  given  a  secret 
and  underhand  support  to  the  coercionists  ;  while  the 
coercionists  disclaim  any  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ministers 
who  have  failed  to  scrape  together  a  majority  for  the 
party  they  have  favoured.  Why,  a  Government  that 
managed  its  Parliamentary  business  in  the  stupid  old 
straightforward  way  could  hardly  have  come  worse  out 
of  the  affair.  And  then,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
their  embarrassment,  the  Miners'  Federation  conclude 
their  resolution  by  urging  on  the  Government  that, 
"  as  in  the  case  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
"  contracting-out  shall  not  be  permitted."  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill !  What  a  singular 
lack  of  discrimination  is  here !  "  Is  it  possible,"  an 
impatient  Minister  might  say  to  Mr.  Pickard,  "  that 
"  you  do  not  perceive  the  difference  between  the  two 
"  cases?  We  shouted  with  you  throughout  all  the 
"  proceedings  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  because 
"  we  believed  you  to  be  the  largest  crowd.  And  we 
"  believe  that  still,  though  we  were,  and  are,  doubtful 
"  whether  the  other  confounded  crowd  is  not  large 
"  enough  to  do  us  a  good  deal  of  harm  at  the  next 
"  election.  Under  the  same  belief  we  shouted  with 
"  you  the  other  night  on  the  Eight  Hours  Bill ;  but 
"  you  turned  out  not  to  be  the  largest  crowd  that 
"  night ;  at  any  rate,  you  were  the  smaller  by  five 
"  votes.  And  how  on  earth,  then,  can  we  promise  to 
"  go  on  shouting  with  you,  'as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  '  Employers'  Liability  Bill,'  until  we  know  whether 
"  this  proportion  between  the  two  crowds  is  normal 
"  and  permanent  or  only  peculiar  to  the  month  of 
"  August  ?  " 


THE  SIAMESE  QUESTION. 

IT  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  and  even  less  for 
complaint,  that  the  Siamese  Blue  Book  is  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  reticence.  There  is  a  com- 
petent explanation  to  be  given  of  the  fact  that 
the  documents  published  do  not  extend  beyond 
April  of  this  year.  As  the  French  themselves  are 
ready  to  acknowledge,  the  continual  changes  in  their 
Foreign  Office  made  continuity  of  negotiations  difficult. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  course  of  domestic 
events  in  France  has  given  French  statesmen  so  much 
to  do  that  very  little  has  occurred  to  be  added  to  what 
is  contained  in  this  Blue  Book.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  a  despatch  of  Lord  Kimberley's,  dated  as  late 
as  April  of  this  year,  we  presume  that  there  is  another 
reason  for  saying  nothing.  At  that  time  our  Foreign 
Office  was  inquiring  when  the  French  proposed  to  fulfil 
their  undertaking  to  evacuate  Chantaboon,  and  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  this — that  their  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  Siam  had  complied  with 


all  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention.  Now  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  except  to  punish  the  murderer  of 
M.  Grosgurin.  He  has  met  his  deserts,  and  still  the 
French  are  at  Chantaboon.  In  the  interest  of  "  friendly 
"  relations  "  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  not  to  be  too  curious 
in  inquiring  what  further  stipulations  remain  to  be 
complied  with. 

The  value  of  the  Blue  Book  is,  then,  mainly  his- 
torical. It  shows  that  long  before  the  late  "  diffi- 
"  culties "  there  had  been  negotiations  which  must 
have  warned  Her  Majesty's  Government  what  it  had 
to  expect.  More  than  five  years  ago — as  far  back,  in 
fact,  as  April  1889 — M.  Waddington  approached  Lord 
Salisbury  with  a  really  notable  scheme  for  a  delimita- 
tion of  frontiers  in  Indo-China.  It  had  all  those 
merits  of  coherence  and  logic  so-called  which  are 
seldom  wanting  in  the  plans  of  intelligent  Frenchmen. 
M.  Waddington  proposed  that,  as  England  held  the 
mouth  of  the  Salwen,  she  should  take  that  river  as  her 
boundary  up  to  the  frontier  of  China.  As  France,  for 
her  part,  held  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong,  she  should 
take  it  as  her  boundary-line  up  to  some  point  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Luang-Prabang.  That  town,  with  a 
surrounding  territory,  was  to  be  assigned  to  Siam,  and 
the  French  border  was  to  be  carried  along  the  Nam  Hon 
northward  to  the  frontier  of  China.  Looking  back- 
wards, and  considering  the  events  which  have  occurred 
since  this  conversation,  we  are  strongly  tempted  to 
think  that  the  settlement  would  not  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  have  formed  a  broad  sub- 
stantial buffer  State  for  the  dominions  of  France 
and  England  by  putting  Siam  in  possession  of  the 
country  between  the  Salwen  and  the  Mekong.  It 
would  probably  have  pleased  China  by  putting  the 
Siamese,  whom  she  would  not  have  considered  for- 
midable neighbours,  into  possession  of  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Upper  Mekong.  Siam  might  well  have 
considered  that  the  extension  of  its  territory  to 
the  north  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  withdrawal  of  its  claims  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Lower  Mekong.  But,  though  the  scheme  looked 
attractive  on  paper  and  was  well  received  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  went  no  further  than  the  mere  proposal. 
The  French  Government  seems  to  have  been  unwilling 
to  state  more  precisely  what  it  considered  were  the 
bounds  of  Siam  in  the  north  and  north-east.  The 
matter  dropped  till  the  negotiations  were  renewed  by 
M.  Waddington  in  1892,  with  a  very  different  sugges- 
tion— namely,  that  France  and  England  should  con- 
sider the  Upper  Mekong  as  the  frontier  between  them. 
He  did  not  claim  that  France  had  as  yet  reached 
that  limit,  but  considered  that  the  arrangement  would 
be  a  "  prophylactic."  The  expression  was  a  very 
soothing  one,  but,  unfortunately  for  M.  Waddington's 
plan,  the  conquest  of  Burmah  had  given  England 
claims  to  the  east  of  the  river  in  districts  which  France 
wished  to  secure  for  her  own  sphere  of  influence.  This 
negotiation  also  came  to  nothing ;  and  when  the 
question  came  up  again  it  was  complicated  by  the 
consequences  of  the  French  attack  on  Siam.  As  we 
have  said,  the  Blue  Book  does  not  give  us  much 
information  as  to  how  it  stands  now. 


CHINESE  BATTLES  LONG  AGO. 

IN  a  book  little  known  to  Englishmen,  which  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  Iliad  (having  been  compiled  in  its  present 
form  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventh  centuries  B.C.),  a  vivid 
picture  is  presented  of  the  ancient  Chinese  campaigns 
against  refractory  tribes  who  refused — most  unwisely  for 
their  own  interests — to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
August  Lofty  One.  The  long  marches  of  the  troops,  the 
appearance,  dress,  and  equipages  of  the  officers,  the  anxiety 
of  the  wives  and  children,  and  the  insuperable  longing  to 
return  home,  are  all  portrayed  in  the  minutest  detail.  In 
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reading  the  odes  of  the  Shi  King,  so  little  seems  to  one  to 
have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years  that  it  is  interesting  at  such  a  time  as  this  to  com- 
pare the  pictures  of  Chinese  warfare  as  then  waged  with 
those  that  now  reach  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
telegraph  and  of  the  daily  papers.  It  is  true,  the  Celestials 
had  not  then  a  Divine  Mechanism  Arnry — in  other  words, 
an  army  provided  with  divinely  mechanical  rifles.  Nor 
were  there  ironclads  bristling  with  guns  of  the  latest 
German  pattern,  nor  European  officers  and  experts  to  drill 
and  manoeuvre  their  troops.  But  even  now,  when  Western 
science  has  made  its  mark  even  in  a  country  which  claims 
to  be  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  sciences,  large  portions 
of  the  Chinese  army  still  rely  on  the  skill  of  the  archers  ; 
and  now,  as  then,  the  Chinese  soldier  presumably  longs  to 
return  to  his  garden,  where  the  cherry-blossom  whitens 
the  orchard,  and  where  the  orioles  sing  in  the  branches. 
The  common  soldier  of  to-day  cares  as  little  about  Corea  as 
did  his  ancestor,  under  the  command  of  Nan  Chung,  care 
for  the  expedition  against  the  "  Hin  Yuns,"  or  Huns.  Pro- 
bably he  craves  for  home,  just  as  did  the  troops  of  whom  it 
was  written  : — 

At  first,  when  we  took  tbe  track, 

The  millets  were  all  in  bud  ; 
And  now  for  the  journey  back 

Tis  snowing,  and  all  is  mud. 

0  bard  for  tbe  King  we've  slaved, 

With  never  a  moment  free, 
And  often  for  borne  we  craved, 

But  feared  that  Royal  decree. 

Or,  translating  the  last  line  literally,  "  We  stood  in  awe  of 
those  bamboo  tablets,"  on  which  the  King's  orders  were 
evidently  inscribed,  and  but  for  which  they  would  have 
deserted. 

At  home  the  wives  are  represented  as  singing  : — 

Alone  the  russet  pear-tree  grows, 

And  now  'tis  full  of  leaves  again. 
King's  service  knows  not  speedy  close  ; 
My  heart  still  battles  with  its  pain  : 

While  trees  and  plants  are  springing,  O, 
My  woman's  heart  'tis  wringing,  0  ; 
Then  speed  my  brave's  home-bringing,  0  ! 

And  in  the  last  verse  they  grow  more  and  more  despondent, 
until  at  last  the  "  shell  and  straw  "  cheer  them — that  is, 
divination  by  means  of  scorched  tortoise-shell  and  milfoil 
proclaims  that  the  "  braves  "  are  returning. 

In  the  year  788  B.C.  the  Royal  Guards  were  sent,  con- 
trary to  custom,  away  from  the  capital  to  aid  the  regular 
army  on  the  Northern  frontier,  where  a  severe  defeat  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  "  foreign  devils "  on  the  Celestial 
forces.  Our  own  Guards  would  consider  it  the  height  of 
ignominy  to  be  left  at  home  in  the  event  of  an  important 
foreign  war,  but  the  Chinese  soldier  has  ever  been  a  sincere 
lover  of  peace,  though  capable  of  the  most  stolid  bravery  under 
certain  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  these  Royal  Guards 
strongly  objected  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  and  their 
indignation  found  vent  in  a  protest  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  in  one  of  the  Minor  Festal  Odes.  As  it  is 
short,  and  very  much  to  the  point,  we  may  perhaps  give 
Mr.  Jennings's  translation  of  it  as  it  stands  : — 

Grand  Commander ! 
Why  be  we- — the  teeth  and  talons  of  the  King — 
Moved  about  in  miserable  case, 
AVith  no  longer  an  abiding  place  ? 

Grand  Commander ! 
Why  be  we — the  braves,  the  talons  of  the  king — 
Moved  about,  in  miserable  plight, 
With  the  end  still  hidden  from  our  sight  ? 

Grand  Commander ! 
Surely  here  is  lack  of  judgment  shown. 
Why  transport  us  to  this  misery, 
Who  have  mothers  managing  the  meals  alone  ? 

Observe  the  truly  Chinese  climax.  Not  even  in  France 
are  parental  authority  and  filial  devotion  so  firmly  esta- 
blished and  so  highly  esteemed  as  in  the  Land  of  Flowers. 
Among  other  regulations  intended  to  strengthen  the  sense 
of  duty  to  father  and  mother  was  one  which  exempted  only 
sons  from  military  service  in  order  that  aged  parents  might 
not  be  left  unassisted.  It  was  a  kindly,  and  perhaps  in 
those  times  a  necessary,  exception ;  but  the  Royal  Guards 
must  have  been  presuming  on  the  credulity  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  in  788  B.C.,  if  they  expected  him  to  believe  that 


they  were  one  and  all  the  only  sons  of  their  mothers. 
Throughout  the  military  odes,  however,  the  same  note  is 
constantly  heard.  The  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  always  think- 
ing of  his  home,  of  his  parents,  and  of  the  girl  he  left  behind 
him.  Apparently,  too,  he  complained  aloud  to  his  com- 
panions ;  and  since  talking  in  the  ranks  was  found  to  be 
no  less  detrimental  to  discipline  three  thousand  years  ago 
than  it  is  to-day,  the  Chinese  invented  a  remedy  both  simple 
and  effective,  as  all  Chinese  official  remedies  are.  When, 
not  long  since,  a  Chinese  general  was  asked  how  he  had 
quelled  a  riot  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  people  were 
engaged,  he  replied  that  he  had  done  so  in  the  simplest 
manner  imaginable.  "  How  was  that  1 "  inquired  his 
European  companion.  "  I  beheaded  them,"  replied  the 
general,  smiling.  So  in  the  Chinese  army  of  old  there  was 
no  question  of  serrefiles  or  corporals  having  to  preserve 
silence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  privates  were 
gagged.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  system  in  the  song  of 
the  Duke  of  Chow's  troops,  commemorating  their  return 
from  a  campaign  in  the- East.  As  usual,  the  soldiers  are 
lamenting  their  hard  lot,  even  when  the  fighting  is  over. 
The  first  verse  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

To  the  hills  of  the  East  we  marched  away, 
And  ne'er  came  home  for  many  a  day  ; 
When  we  did  come  back  from  the  East  again, 
Then  down  came  the  dripping,  drizzling  rain. 
In  the  East  when  we  talked  of  our  return 
0  then  for  the  West  our  hearts  would  burn. 
"  Make  ready  the  gear  we  then  shall  wear  ; — 
No  marching  there,  no  gagging  there  !  " 
Like  caterpillars  that  creep  and  crawl 
In  mulberry  grounds  there  were  we  all, 
And  each  in  his  lonely  shelter  slept, 
Ay,  under  the  waggons  too  we  crept. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  conceive  the  Chinese  soldier  as  a  man 
perfectly  indifferent  to  hardship,  these  songs  will  entirely 
dispel  the  illusion  ;  for,  whenever  military  expeditions  are 
alluded  to,  they  are  one  long  and  sustained  threnody.  The 
concluding  lines,  however,  of  the  song  last  quoted  display 
an  exceptional  amount  of  cheerfulness,  and  are  rather 
pretty.  After  alluding  again  to  the  "  dripping,  drizzling 
rain,"  the  song  ends  thus  ; — 

Now  orioles  are  to  be  seen  in  flight ; 

Far  and  near  their  wings  flash  in  the  light. 

And  maids  are  out  on  their  wedding-day, 

On  ponies  chestnut  or  white-flecked  bay, 

Wearing  sashes  that  mothers  have  fondly  tied, 

And  paraphernalia  much  beside. 

If  so  happy  these  younger  ones  we  see, 

Then  what  must  the  meeting  of  old  ones  be  ! 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Jennings,  the  translator  of  the  above, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  intentionally  sacrifices 
metre  and  style  to  literalness  on  all  occasions  where  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  evidently  one  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ancient  Chinese  soldier  was 
continually  grumbling,  but  it  is  fair  to  him  to  add  that 
there  is  one  song  in  the  Shi  King  which,  though,  of  course, 
it  alludes  to  his  privations  and  hints  clearly  at  the  desired 
remedy,  yet  breathes  in  its  outward  form  a  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion.   Here  it  is,  in  all  its  native  brevity  : — 

How  say  we  have  no  clothes  ? 
One  plaid  for  both  will  do. 
Let  but  the  king,  in  raising  men, 
Our  spears  and  pikes  renew — 
We'll  fight  as  one,  we  two  ! 

How  say  we  have  no  clothes  ? 
One  skirt  our  limbs  shall  hide. 
Let  but  the  king,  in  raising  men, 
Halberd  and  lance  provide — 
We'll  do  it,  side  by  side ! 

How  say  we  have  no  clothes  ? 
My  kirtle  thou  shalt  wear. 
Let  but  the  king,  in  raising  men, 
Armour  and  arms  prepare — 
The  toils  of  war  we'll  share. 

Certainly  the  position  of  a  conscript  who  had  no  clothes, 
and  felt  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  king,  in  raising  men, 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  him  with  a  weapon, 
was,  as  another  song  expresses  it,  in  words  which  have  a 
modern  ring,  "  far  from  gay." 

One  more  song,  in  conclusion,  may  claim  attention, 
because  it  shows  what  dandies  the  Chinese  officers  were  in 
the  year  1000  B.C.,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  the  lament  of  a 
wife,  the  first  part  of  each  stanza  picturing  the  appearance 
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of  her  military  spouse  as  she  saw  him  leave  her  door ;  while 
the  refrain  expresses  her  own  sorrow  at  his  absence.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  teams  of  four-in-hand  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Shi  King  as  in  this  song  : — 

Curricle  of  war,  so  narrow, 

With  its  pole  with  five  gray  bindings, 

Sliding  rings  at  shoulder-braces, 
Silvered  fastenings  at  the  cross-bar, 
Tiger-skin,  naves  far-projecting, 

And  my  piebalds  at  the  traces — 
Ay,  my  thoughts  are  of  my  husband, 

So  beloved,  so  good  and  kind, 
Now  amid  the  log-huts  yonder  ; 

And  what  tumult  fills  my  mind  ! 

Team  of  four  strong  colts  and  stalwart, 
Half  a  dozen  reins  to  hold  them, 

Piebalds  for  the  inner  twain, 
Dappled  greys  the  two  outsiders, 
Dragon  shields,  each  matching  other, 

Silver-clasped  each  inner  rein — 
Ay,  my  thoughts,  &c. 

Four  mailed  chargers,  well  assorted, 
Trident  spears,  with  shaft-ends  silvered, 

Shields  adorned  with  painted  wings, 
Case  of  tiger-skin,  steel-mounted, 
For  the  bows,  two  bows  containing, 

Bound  to  bamboo  frames  by  strings — 
Ay,  my  thoughts  are  with  my  husband, 

When  I  rise  or  lay  me  down. 
Worthy  man,  may  peace  attend  him, 

And  his  name  win  wide  renown. 

The  colours  of  the  horses  in  the  above  have  not  been  trans- 
lated literally,  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  stated  that  one  single  syllable  in  the 
Chinese  means  "  a  horse  with  a  white  near  pastern."  But 
without  going  into  these  niceties,  and  others  of  an  anti- 
quarian nature,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  this  song  that,  though 
the  private  soldier  might  have  to  lament  his  nakedness  and 
want  of  arms,  yet  the  commissioned  officer  took  very  good 
care  to  provide  himself  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  those  days,  and  the 
Divine  Mechanism  Army  is  now  in  the  field.  Yet  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  the  remoter  districts  of  China 
men  are  being  impressed  whose  armour  is  little  better  than 
that  of  the  private  soldiers  celebrated  in  the  Shi  King ; 
they  too,  probably,  are  poorly  clad,  and  already  anxious  to 
return  home ;  they  too,  we  may  be  very  sure,  have  the 
mortification  of  feeling  the  wretchedness  of  their  own 
condition  brought  home  to  their  hearts  and  bosoms  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  officers,  riding  in  chariots,  and  arrayed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen. 


MONEY  MATTEKS. 

BOTH  in  London  and  New  York  the  passage  of  the 
American  Tariff  Bill  through  both  Houses  of  Congress 
is  being  celebrated  by  a  general  rise  in  prices.  The  Stock 
Exchange  admits  that  the  Bill  is  in  many  ways  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  it  pleases  no  one,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain the  President  will  not  veto  it.  It  contends,  however, 
that,  if  the  President  meant  to  veto  the  measure,  he  would 
have  used  his  influence  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prevent  its  passage  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  he  will  allow  it  to  become  law  without,  however, 
signing  it.  If  he  does  so,  the  argument  goes  on,  there  will 
be  a  general  improvement  in  the  United  States,  because  it 
is  a  settlement  of  the  question  for  a  few  years  at  all  events. 
It  is  Protectionist  enough  to  satisfy  the  more  moderate 
Republicans,  and  the  Democrats  will  be  powerless  for  some 
time  to  come  because  of  the  discredit  they  have  brought 
upon  the  party  by  their  disunion.  If  the  Bill  really  be- 
comes law  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  gain  to  the  busi- 
ness community  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  will  allow 
of  some  revival  of  trade.  The  duties  it  imposes,  however, 
are  exceedingly  high,  though  of  course  they  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  imposed  by  the  McKinley  Act ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Republicans  will  be  content  with  it. 
In  the  autumn  there  will  be  an  election  for  a  new  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  question 
may  be  again  fought  out.  Still,  the  American  people  are 
probably  tired  of  the  long  struggle  for  some  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment, and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  question  may 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  years.  In  that  case  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  imports  into  the  United  States  will  gradually 


increase.  Since  midsummer  of  last  year  there  has  been 
such  great  and  widespread  distrust  that  the  imports  into 
the  country  have  fallen  off  by  from  a  third  to  a  half. 
One  would  naturally  infer  from  that  that  the  stocks  of 
foreign-made  goods  in  the  United  States  must  have  run 
very  low,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be,  as  soon  as  the 
new  duties  come  into  force,  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  purchases  from  Europe.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  United  States  has  been  passing  through,  perhaps, 
the  severest  crisis  in  its  history,  that  expenditure  of  all 
kinds  has  been  enormously  reduced,  and  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  towns  are  in  great  poverty.  Employment  is 
scarce  and  wages  have  been  very  much  lowered.  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  decrease  in  the  stocks  of  foreign- 
made  goods  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  is  generally  assumed, 
and  that  consequently  there  will  not  be  such  a  demand  for 
foreign  goods  as  the  Stock  Exchange  anticipates.  The  mere 
passage  of  a  Tariff  Bill  can  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  people  over  the  greater  part  of  a  continent ; 
and  until  the  people  are  able  to  buy  freely,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  can  be  much  increased. 
Thus  even  if  we  are  about  to  witness  a  gradual  recovery 
of  trade  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  very  gradual.  The 
imports  into  the  country  will  not  augment  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  certainly  the  consumption  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  will  not  increase  very  considerably  all  at  once.  It  appears 
to  us,  then,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  attaching  altogether 
too  much  importance  to  the  passing  of  this  Tariff  Bill. 
Even  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  will  not  restore 
order  to  the  currency  of  the  country ;  and  that  is  the  gravest 
and  most  serious  danger  now  threatening  the  United  States. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change are  acting  very  rashly  and  very  unwisely  in  rush- 
ing up  the  prices  of  American  securities  of  all  kinds  so 
heedlessly.  Speculators,  however,  are  a  shrewd  class  who 
may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests ;  but 
we  hope  that  the  investing  public  will  not  be  led  astray  by 
the  extremely  optimist  views  that  are  now  taken  in  the 
City,  The  mere  passage  of  a  Bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  securities 
which  the  other  day  were  believed  to  be  worth  only 
ii  dollars  now  worth  13  dollars.  A  rise  from  30  to  nearly 
100  per  cent,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  speculative  movement 
that  has  neither  grounds  to  rest  upon  nor  any  justification. 
We  fear,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  last ;  and  our  advice 
still  to  the  investing  public  is  to  leave  the  speculators  to 
play  their  game  as  it  may  seem  good  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  wait  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  offers  for 
judicious  investment.  The  opportunity  will  come — they 
need  not  be  afraid  in  the  least.  But  it  has  not  arrived  yet, 
and  it  will  not  arrive  until  people  can  see  a  little  more 
clearly  how  the  currency  question  will  be  settled. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortnightly  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ment, which  began  on  Monday  morning  and  ended  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  money  market  continues  as  stag- 
nant as  ever.  Day  to  day  loans  are  freely  made  at  ^  per 
cent.,  and  the  discount  rate  in  the  open  market  is  just 
tj  per  cent.  Gold  continues  to  flow  in  from  abroad  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  everything  points  to  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  cheap  money,  unless  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment decides  upon  borrowing  a  large  amount  in  gold,  or 
something  untoward  and  at  present  unforeseen  occurs. 

The  India  Council  has  been  very  successful  this  week  in 
the  sale  of  its  drafts.  It  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  an  average  price  of 
about  is.  i-fed.  per  rupee.  Afterwards  it  sold  by  private 
contract  small  amounts  at  slightly  better  prices.  Although 
trade  is  very  dull  in  India,  there  is  some  export  of  jute  and 
wheat,  and  gold  continues  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  in  small 
amounts.  This  is  the  main  cause  why  the  demand  for  the 
Council's  drafts  is  well  sustained.  As  soon  as  the  price  of 
the  rupee  falls  gold  is  sold  by  the  natives  in  considerable 
amount,  and  to  pay  for  it  Council  drafts  are  purchased.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  buying  of  silver  by  the 
natives.  If  this  should  go  on  it  will  tell  adversely  on  the 
market  for  Council  drafts.  But  as  yet  the  purchases  of 
silver  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  counteract  the  exports  of 
gold,  of  jute,  and  of  grain.  Silver  has  been  decidedly  firmer 
this  week.  On  Wednesday  the  price  rose  to  28}  ^d.  per  oz. 
In  addition  to  the  demand  for  India  already  referred  to, 
there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  both  China  and  Japan, 
and  the  belief  is  very  general  in  the  City  that,  if  the  war 
between  those  two  States  continues  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  demand  will  grow  very  large.    Up  to  the  present  time 
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the  expenditure  of  both  countries  is  most  largely  in  Europe 
and  America  for  ships  and  warlike  stores ;  but  if  the  struggle 
continues,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  massing  of  troops,  and 
the  supplying  them  with  everything  necessary  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  will  augment  very  considerably  the  local 
expenditure,  and  will  therefore  lead  to  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  silver. 

The  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act  through  the  American 
Congress  has  continued  this  week  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  general  public,  so  far,  has  held  aloof  from  it.  It 
is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  by  professional  operators  outside.  For  fully 
a  year,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  American  purchases  of 
European  commodities  have  been  abnormally  small,  and  the 
argument  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  that  now  that  the 
Tariff  question  is  settled  those  purchases  must  immensely 
increase,  must  stimulate  business  in  every  direction,  and 
must  therefore  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  will  be  disappointed ;  but,  in  any  case,  we  would 
remind  our  readers  that  the  argument  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  based  upon  mere  hope.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to 
show  that  a  great  improvement  will  take  place ;  and  it  need 
not  be  observed  that  hopes  are  liable  to  disappointment. 
At  all  events,  we  would  recommend  the  investing  public 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  optimist  feeling  of  the  City. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  improvement,  or  there  may 
not ;  but  the  condition  of  the  United  States  is  still  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.  Employment,  perhaps,  was  never 
so  scarce  as  it  is  ;  wages  are  falling  in  every  direction  ;  dis- 
trust is  widespread  and  discontent  is  almost  universal ;  while 
the  currency  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All  this,  of 
course,  may  change  suddenly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  become  worse,  and  the  judicious  investor,  therefore, 
will  not  run  unnecessary  risks.  The  speculation  in  Ame- 
rican securities  has  led  to  a  similar  movement  in  South 
American  securities,  and  especially  in  Argentine.  What 
we  have  said  of  the  United  States  applies  to  some  extent 
to  the  South  American  countries.  They  are  all  passing 
through  a  serious  crisis,  and  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of 
material  improvement.  Besides,  much  damage  was  done  to 
the  _  crops  in  Argentina  by  a  long-continued  drought  at 
Christmas,  and  more  recently  unusually  severe  frost  has 
injured  the  grass  crops.  A  very  rapid  recovery,  therefore, 
does  not  seem  probable.  The  optimist  feeling  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  really  based  upon  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money.  It  is  an  old  superstition  of  the  City — 
to  use  the  slang  phrase  there  in  vogue — that  in 
the  long  run  cheap  money  beats  everything.  No  doubt, 
cheap  money  has  a  very  great  influence,  and  especially  it 
tends  to  revive  confidence.  But  those  who  trust  to  cheap 
money  alone,  overlooking  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments, are  playing  a  mere  game,  not  pursuing  serious 
business.  The  optimist  feeling  is  almost  as  general  and  as 
strong  upon  the  Continent  as  here  at  home.  There  also 
money  has  accumulated  far  beyond  the  requirements  for  it, 
and  bankers,  therefore,  are  at  their  wits'  ends  how  to 
employ  it  profitably.  Naturally  reckless  speculators  are 
tempted  by  this  state  of  things  to  borrow  at  very  low  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  stocks  that  will  yield  them  a 
higher  interest.  In  Paris  this  is  going  on  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  in  spite  of  poli- 
ti  al  prejudices,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying  of 
Italian  Rentes  as  well  as  of  Spanish  bonds.  Germany,  too, 
has  begun  to  buy ;  and  there  is  a  strong  speculative  spirit 
in  Austria  and  Hungary.  But  we  would  repeat  that  the 
rise  in  prices  which  is  going  on  is  purely  speculative,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  trusted  by  reasonable  investors. 

The  Indian  Government,  having  succeeded  in  the  con- 
version of  the  1842-3  Rupee  loan,  has  naturally  decided 
upon  the  conversion  of  other  loans. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  ioiff,  arise  of  ^  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Rupee-paper  advanced  if, 
closing  at  57^.  Colonial  Government  securities  have  been 
remarkably  strong  during  the  week.  Canadian  Three  and 
a  Halfs  closed  on  Thursday  at  106^,  a  rise  of  a  point;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  107^, a  rise  of 
if  ;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  99J,  a 
rise  of  1  ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  101,  a 
rise  of  f  ;  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  98,  an 
advance  of  1  ;  South  Australian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  I 


at  99,  an  advance  of  2  ;  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  Home  Railway  market 
Caledonian  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  i29f,  a  rise  of  \; 
London  and  Brighton  Ordinary  closed  at  172,  a  rise  of  a 
point  ;  while  the  "A"  stock  closed  at  157^,  a  rise  of  \. 
Amongst  the  heavy  brigade  in  this  section  Great  Northern 
Preferred  Ordinary,  North  Staffordshire,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  London  and  North-Western,  London  and  South- 
western, Midland,  and  North-Eastern  Consols  were  quoted 
ex  dividend  on  Thursday  night  last.  A  miniature  boom 
has  been  the  feature  of  the  American  market  during  the 
week,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  important  ad- 
vances have  all  taken  place  in  the  purely  speculative  secu- 
rities. Amongst  the  sound  dividend-paying  stocks  Illinois 
Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  95^,  a  rise  on  the  week  of  f  ; 
Lake  Shores  advanced  1,  closing  at  134! ;  New  York 
Central  advanced  2^,  closing  at  io3f  ;  and  Pennsylvania 
shares  advanced  i||  to  51^  ;  while  in  the  speculative  depart- 
ment Louisvilles  advanced  3f  to  55^  ;  Milwaukees  3J  to 
65 Atchisons  i|  to  6|  ;  Central  Pacifies  ij-  to  13^; 
and  Union  Pacifies  2  J  to  12^.  In  the  foreign  market 
Argentines  of  1886  advanced  z\,  closing  at  64f,  while  the 
Funding  Loan  closed  at  68|,  a  rise  of  3^.  Brazilian  Four 
and  a  Halfs  advanced  1^  to  74!  ;  the  '89  loan  closed  at  69I, 
arise  of  2^;  Bulgarian  Sixes  closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  \ ; 
Chilian  Five  per  Cents  closed  at  95 f,  a  rise  of  x\;  Costa 
Rica  "A"  bonds  closed  at  56,  an  advance  of  5,  while  the 
"B"  bonds  closed  at  45,  an  advance  of  4.  Egyptian 
Unified  rose  \  on  the  week,  closing  at  103 J,;  French 
Rentes  advanced  1  to  102^;  Italian  Fives  advanced  i|  to 
81^;  and  Uruguay  Three  and  a  Halfs  advanced  3,  closing 
at  44j.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  foreign  rail- 
way securities.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed 
at  61,  a  rise  of  8  points  since  the  preceding  Thursday ; 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  also  advanced 
8  £>oints,  closing  at  99  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Western  shares 
rose  \  to  gl ;  Central  Argentine  advanced  7^,  closing  at 
66| ;  and  Mexican  Railway  Ordinary  closed  at  17 J,  an 
advance  of  i\. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  AT  ALDERSHOT. 

IN  bis  criticism  of  the  final  field-day  of  the  "  Volunteer 
Week  "  at  Aldershot  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  reported 
to  have  dwelt  upon  the  small  numbers  composing  the  com- 
panies of  Volunteer  battalions  present,  and  to  have  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  company  officers  and  section  com- 
manders having  opportunities  of  practising  the  handling  of 
units  of  a  reasonable  size.  The  remark  was  certainly  not 
uncalled  for.  For,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  battalion, 
900  strong,  composed  of  the  Post  Office  Rifles  and  the 
London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  Volunteer  corps  were  very  weak. 
It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  a  band  and  four  mounted  officers 
pompously  accompanying  a  battalion  of  the  strength  of  a 
good-sized  company ;  and  it  was  still  more  funny  to  see 
the  attack  carried  on  by  the  successive  advance  of  insignifi- 
cant handfuls  of  men.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  officers 
and  men  alike,  it  would  be  better  if  companies  were  stronger. 
But,  although  this  is  true,  the  suggestion  which  the  General 
commanding  the  Aldershot  Division  made — namely,  that 
companies  should  be  fewer  as  well  as  larger — is  of  doubtful 
advantage.  For  it  is  certainly  better  to  train  officers  and 
sergeants  with  small  units  than  not  to  train  them  at  all. 
And  if  the  size  of  the  companies  were  doubled,  the  number 
of  officers  and  sergeants  would  be  reduced  by  half. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  hit  upon  a 
great  drawback  to  the  present  system  of  sending  Volunteers 
by  brigades  to  Aldershot  during  the  Bank  Holiday  week 
in  August.  But  he  has  not  suggested  any  remedy,  except 
that  of  urging  officers  commanding  Volunteer  corps  to  bring 
more  men  on  the  next  occasion — which  is  exactly  what  they 
would  do  if  they  could.  It  is  unfortunately  becoming  more 
evident  every  year  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  corps 
favourably  circumstanced,  Easter  time  is  far  better  than 
August  from  the  point  of  view  of  large  musters.  There  was 
scarcely  a  Volunteer  commanding  officer  at  Aldershot  last 
week  who  could  not  have  secured  at  least  double  his  strength 
had  his  brigade  taken  advantage  of  the  March  Bank 
Holiday  instead  of  that  in  August.  We  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  analysed  some  of  the  causes  of  this  undoubted 
fact.  What  rather  concerns  us  now  is  to  weigh  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  Easter  and  August  outings  so  as 
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to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  the  question  whether  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  the  larger  number  trained  with  less  com- 
pleteness, or  the  smaller  number  with  more  completeness. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  August  week  at  Alder- 
shot  are  at  first  hearing  great.  But  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actual  details  of  the  training,  especially 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  lower  ranks,  tends  to  give  a 
smaller  estimate  of  its  value.  This  result,  of  course,  is  not  from 
any  want  of  zeal,  energy,  discretion  or  tact  on  the  part  of 
the  various  staffs,  but  from  the  inevitable  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  following  are  the  stock  arguments.  The 
Volunteers  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  how  the  regular 
troops  work.  They  are  under  military  discipline  and  the 
Army  Act.  They  are  commanded  by  regular  officers  of 
high  standing  and  proved  efficiency.  The  routine  of  camp 
life  teaches  them  soldierly  habits.  And,  lastly,  they  have  a 
week's  continuous  training. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  judged  by  the  test  of  experience, 
these  so-called  advantages  are  to  some  extent  illusory.  For 
instance,  any  one  fully  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
tactical  operations  on  a  scale  involving  the  presence  of 
several  thousand  men,  is  fully  aware  that  no  individual 
engaged  sees  much  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings.  If 
the  correspondents  who  talk  so  glibly  about  learning  from 
the  regular  troops,  would  ask  the  most  intelligent  volunteer 
subaltern  or  non-commissioned  officer  what  he  had  learnt 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  regidar  battalion  on  any 
ordinary  field  day,  the  answer  would  put  a  stop  to  this 
shibboleth,  as  far  as  that  correspondent  was  concerned. 
Then,  as  to  discipline  and  the  Army  Act.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  discipline  of  a  volunteer  camp  at  Aldershot  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  corresponding  discipline  of  a  volun- 
teer camp  or  billets  elsewhere.  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood by  the  average  military  correspondent,  that  the 
Volunteer  Acts  run  concurrently  with  the  Army  Act. 
And  the  former  are  for  all  practical  purposes  much  more 
manageable  than  the  latter,  giving  as  they  do  combined 
power  of  arrest  during  the  week,  with  summary  dismissal 
at  any  time.  Thus,  no  commanding  officer  would  wash 
dirty  linen  in  public  by  putting  the  Army  Act  in  force, 
unless  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  authority. 

That  some  advantages  accrue  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  officers  at  Aldershot  are  men  of  experience,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  our  greatest  military 
training  establishment  in  this  country,  is  true.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Volunteer  brigadier  at 
Aldershot  is  the  same  individual  as  the  Volunteer  brigadier 
elsewhere.  He  may  be  an  experienced  Regular  officer ;  he 
may  be  an  equally  experienced  Volunteer  officer.  But  in 
both  cases  the  immediate  command  over  Volunteer  batta- 
lions is  exercised  at  Aldershot,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  Volunteer 
brigadier.  Thus  the  argument  as  to  the  control  by  Regular 
officers  rather  falls  to  the  ground.  That  the  routine  of 
camp-life  at  Aldershot  teaches  soldierly  habits  better  than 
the  Easter  billeting  system  is  true,  with  modifications. 
The  success  of  the  process  depends  more  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  battalion  commanding  officer  than  on  the  fact 
of  camp-life.  Here,  again,  is  a  common  fiction.  It  is 
assumed  by  correspondents  that  the  billeting  arrangements 
for  Volunteers  at  Easter-time  are  similar  to  those  custo- 
mary with  militia  battalions  quartered  in  towns.  This  is 
not  the  fact.  The  quarters  assigned  to  Volunteer  battalions 
at  Easter  are,  as  a  rule,  in  large  buildings,  where  all  the 
ordinary  arrangements  as  to  guards  can  be  properly  carried 
out.  Also  the  inspection  of  beds,  kits,  &c,  can  be  made  in 
a  thoroughly  searching  manner. 

It  remains  to  expose  the  fiction  of  the  "  continuous  week." 
Owing  to  the  pressure  put  on  various  battalions  this  year 
by  their  brigadiers,  they  "  turned  up"  (but  in  weak  force) 
on  the  Saturday.  By  the  Wednesday  this  force  had  seriously 
dwindled.  In  other  words  the  "  continuous  week  "  was  in 
reality  three  days  as  far  as  many  of  the  men  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  facts  of  the  daily 
parade-states  with  the  fictions  of  so-called  battalions  being 
present  for  these  tactical  exercises.  One  brigade,  which 
started  with  the  poor  enough  strength  of  about  nineteen 
hundred  for  six  battalions,  or  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  per  battalion,  excluding  bands  and  officers,  dwindled 
down  to  an  absurd  figure  after  the  third  day.  In 
truth,  the  "  continuous  week "  is  a  little  piece  of  press 
exaggeration.  The  Times'  Correspondent  at  the  Easter 
manoeuvres,  this  year,  dwelt  upon  the  supposed  fact  that 
the  country  was  giving  three  days'  pay  for  four  days'  work. 
He  was  wrong  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of 


fair  criticism.  During  the  Aldershot  week  there  are  only 
five  days  of  work.  The  average  battalion  arrives  during 
the  late  hours  of  a  Saturday  evening  (about  9  to  11  p.m.), 
and  tumbles  as  best  it  may  into  tents  already  prepared. 
That  is  not  a  day's  work.  On  Sunday  there  is  a  Church 
parade.  That  is  not  a  day's  work.  There  remain  the 
week  days  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive  (for  Saturday 
is  a  mere  day  of  departure).  Thus  the  practical  work  is 
reduced  to  five  days.  But  if  these  five  days  were  such  that 
all  the  men  of  even  these  attenuated  battalions  were  pre- 
sent we  should  have  little  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  not  so.  Men  obtain  leave,  and  return  to  their  daily 
work  in  such  numbers  as  to  reduce  their  battalions  to 
the  skeletons  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Therefore,  taking  all  these  considerations  into  account, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  average  strength  of  these 
battalions  out  at  Easter  this  year  was  about  three  times 
that  of  those  exercised  at  Aldershot,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  regular  officers  to  brigades  was  much  greater  in  the 
spring  than  in  August,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  balance  of  benefit  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Easter,  with 
all  its  disadvantages.  And  it  is  our  strong  conviction  tha' 
this  view  would  be  indorsed  by  every  junior  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  or  private.  They,  after  all,  must  be 
the  judges  of  what  opportunities  they  have  of  learning. 
And,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  they  have  judged  this  year 
aright — -by  abstaining  from  attendance  in  large  numbers  at 
Aldershot,  and  by  showing,  increased  parade-states  at  Easter. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  AT  EEGENSBURG. 

FROM  Baireuth  to  Regensburg  is  a  short  distance  ;  but 
between  the  two  music  festivals  that  have  j  ust  been 
held  in  these  old-world  Bavarian  towns  there  lies  the  whole 
history  of  music.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  chance  for  the 
few  English  people  who  cared  to  profit  by  it  that  the 
St.  Cecilia  societies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland 
should  be  celebrating  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at 
Regensburg  at  a  time  when  visitors  to  Baireuth  might 
naturally  be  wending  their  way  past  that  town  to  Munich, 
to  attend  the  Richard  Wagner  cycle  now  being  performed 
at  the  Court  Theatre.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  ideal  of  Church  music  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  impressiveness.  Just  three  hundred  years  ago  the 
two  great  masters  of  Church  music,  Palestrina  and  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  died,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  their 
memorial  service  being  held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Regens- 
burg by  the  Society  which  for  the  last  twenty- five  years 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of  their  works,  and  which 
in  that  time  has  raised  the  standard  of  performance  of 
Church  music  at  Regensburg  to  the  highest  that  can  be 
heard  anywhere.  By  "  long  study  and  great  love "  these 
choirs  have  attained  a  perfection  of  style,  a  grandeur  of 
delivery,  and  an  exaltation  of  expression  which  are  a  revela- 
tion to  those  who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  and  which  to 
those  who  listen  to  these  tones  swelling  through  the  Cathe- 
dral Sunday  after  Sunday  must  be  an  education  in  the  purest 
form  of  music,  and  an  insight  into  the  noblest  regions  of  art. 
The  three  principal  services  of  the  Festival  were  held  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  grander  or 
more  impressive  setting  for  the  music  of  those  old  masters 
than  the  grey  Gothic  pile,  with  the  light  streaming  through 
the  glorious  old  glass  windows  of  the  choir,  and  a  dense 
crowd  filling  the  aisles  and  nave — a  crowd  not  such  as  we 
see  at  one  of  our  English  cathedral  festivals,  but  composed 
of  peasants,  men  and  women ;  of  country  people  who  had 
come  from  a  distance,  and  of  shopkeepers  who  had  stepped 
in  from  the  neighbouring  square ;  of  burghers  and  towns- 
people, with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  strangers  from  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  people  brought  scores  with 
them,  and  all  followed  the  service  and  the  music  with  a 
devotion  and  attention  which  proved  their  familiarity  with 
its  beauty.  At  the  nine-o'clock  Mass,  Palestrina's  Missa  for 
Six  Voices,  "  Tu  es  Petrus,"  was  performed,  and  a  beautiful 
Motett  of  Orlando's,  i'  Beatus  qui  intelligit."  So  magnifi- 
cent was  the  performance  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
up  one  part  more  than  another  for  admiration.  In 
listening  to  the  perfect  balance  of  the  parts,  to  the  abso- 
lute precision  and  control,  to  the  fulness  and  melodiousness 
of  tone,  to  the  long  sustained  notes,  and  to  the  exquisite 
quality  of  the  boys'  voices,  altos  and  trebles,  one  lost  all 
feeling  of  the  details  in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  One 
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realized  Palestrina's  intention,  Orlando's  idea.  There  was 
a  sublimity,  a  devotional  feeling,  a  spirituality  about  the 
music,  which  carried  the  listeners  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
analysis  and  art  criticism,  and  brought  home  vividly  the 
understanding  of  Pope  Pius  TV.'s  comment  when  he  had 
heard  a  mass  of  Palestrina's  for  the  first  time.  "  These," 
he  said,  "  are  the  harmonies  that  the  Apostle  John 
heard  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  which  an  earthly  John 
has  revealed  to  us  in  an  earthly  Jerusalem."  That  such 
a  result  should  be  brought  about  is  due  in  a  measure, 
no  doubt,  to  the  perfect  training  that  these  choirs  re- 
ceive, and  to  their  early  initiation  into  the  purest 
and  noblest  form  of  music,  but  it  owes  much  of  its 
solemnity  and  impressiveness  to  the  fact  that  the  Society 
considers  its  mission  as  essentially  a  religious  one,  its  aim 
being  to  restore  Church  singing  to  an  act  of  religious 
devotion,  to  the  highest  form  of  prayer  and  praise.  No 
one  who  listened  to  the  solemn  notes  of  Palestrina's 
Agnus  Dei,  or  to  the  sublime  pathos  of  Orlando's  "  Mount 
Olivet,"  could  fail  to  recognize  how  deeply  the  singers  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  profound  religious  sense  of  the 
music.  Their  director  expressed  the  feeling  with  which  the 
singing  of  the  choirs  inspired  the  whole  community 
when  he  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  "  Our 
motto  must  be  in  the  first  place  Or  emus,  and,  in  the  second, 
Laboremus,  when  we  turn  to  the  works  of  Palestrina  and 
Orlando." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Festival  was 
the  afternoon  performance  at  the  Cathedral,  when  in 
immediate  succession  different  Motetts  and  Antiphons  of 
the  two  masters  were  performed,  grouped  in  such  a  way  as 
to  emphasise  and  bring  out  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  contrast  between  the  two  men  who,  equal  in  elevation  of 
ideal  and  purity  of  form,  show  slight  divergences  of  tem- 
perament and  of  individuality  in  the  inspiring  idea  of  their 
music.  In  absolute  perfection  of  style,  classic  beauty  of 
form,  and  grandeur  of  conception,  possibly  Orlando  comes 
second  to  Palestrina,  to  "  il  principe  della  musica,"  as  his 
contemporaries  termed  him ;  but  there  is  something  so 
sympathetic,  so  intime,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exalted, 
about  the  Flemish  master,  that  it  explained  the  remark  of 
a  small  choir-boy,  who  said  it  gave  him  "  more  joy  to  sing 
Orlando  than  Palestrina."  Perhaps  nothing  that  the 
choir  sang  gave  this  impression  of  understanding  and 
unity  more  fully  than  Orlando's  "Jubilate  Deo";  while 
in  Palestrina's  "  Salve  Regina,"  their  marvellous  power  of 
sustaining  the  note,  and  the  perfect  harmony  and  balance 
of  the  voices  received  absolute  expression.  At  the  seven 
o'clock  service  on  the  second  morning  of  the  Festival, 
another  mass  of  Orlando's  was  performed,  and  a  "  Bene- 
dictus "  and  "  Agnus  Dei  "  by  Palestrina.  The  stillness 
of  the  morning  hour,  the  early  mists  still  shrouding  the 
Cathedral  towers  in  a  semi-transparent  veil,  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  market,  filling  the  squai'e,  and  spreading  up  to 
the  steps  of  the  grand  old  portal ;  within  the  peasant 
women  with  their  baskets  kneeling  in  the  aisle,  the  coloured 
light  from  the  windows,  the  incense  at  the  altar,  and  the 
solemn,  noble  music  rising  and  falling  in  waves  of  harmonious 
sound  through  the  building,  made  the  service  a  singularly 
impressive  one,  and  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  took  part  in  it. 


SOLDIER  SPORTSMEN. 

THE  value  of  sport  as  a  means  of  developing  and  train- 
ing soldiers  has  always  been  recognized  in  all  armies, 
and,  as  regards  officers  at  any  rate,  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  us.  A  distinguished  cavalry  officer  stated  in 
public  a  few  years  ago  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  man  was  fit 
to  hold  a  commission  in  our  cavalry  who  did  not  ride  fairly 
well  to  hounds.  The  immortal  Jorrocks,  too,  was  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  relation  between  war  and  its  image,  with 
only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  danger.  In  India  we  en- 
courage our  men  to  go  out  into  the  country  on  shooting  expe- 
ditions, and  a  few  enthusiasts  at  home  have  even  allowed 
the  "  woollies  "  an  occasional  sight  of  the  hounds.  The  great 
Duke  kept  a  pack  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  race  meeting  has 
not  seldom  formed  the  closing  act  of  many  of  our  little  wars. 
But  it  has  been  left  to  our  friends  the  Russians  to  definitely 
organize  sporting  expeditions  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view 
to  giving  realistic  instruction  to  their  rank  and  file.  Hunt- 
ing fosters  nerve  and  manly  qualities.    It  cannot  fail  to 


improve  horsemanship  ;  but  it  makes  a  man  far  more  than 
a  mere  rider.  It  teaches  him  to  husband  and  save  his 
horse's  energies,  study  his  idiosyncrasy,  and,  above  all, 
perhaps,  brings  home  to  him  the  need  of  thoughtful  stable 
management  and  careful  fitting  of  saddles  and  bridles.  A 
man  who  hunts  grows  accustomed  to  finding  his  way  about 
in  a  strange  country ;  he  acquires  an  eye  for  ground,  and 
becomes  resourceful  in  danger  or  difficulties.  Thus  it  affords, 
perhaps,  the  best  training- ground  a  mounted  man  can  have. 
But  victories  are  won  mainly  by  infantry,  and  nowadays 
especially,  when  formations  are  loose,  a  foot-soldier  must 
have  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  It  was  stalking  deer  and 
antelope  that  made  the  Boers  the  dangerous  foes  we  found 
them,  and  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  game- 
keeper is  the  most  valuable  prize  of  the  recruiting  sergeant. 
The  Germans,  for  this  reason,  have  called  their  smartest 
regiments  "  Jagers,"  and  the  French  "  Chasseurs  "  illustrate, 
too,  the  appreciation  which  the  same  class  meet  with,  and 
have  ever  met  with,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Our 
riflemen  are  distinguished  by  no  such  characteristic  title, 
but  are  clothed  in  the  traditional  green  affected  by  the 
natives  of  the  woods.  However, "  Jagers  "  and  "  Chasseurs  " 
can  no  more  all  be  sportsmen  than  kilted  men  in  our 
service  can  all  claim  a  birthplace  north  of  the  Tweed,  and 
the  name  is  but  a  survival  of  the  olden  time. 

In  France  and  Germany  game  preserves  and  tillage  have 
destroyed  any  chance  there  might  ever  have  been  of  allow- 
ing the  natural  instincts  of  men  a  free  outlet.    But  in 
Russia  there  is  more  scope,  and  the  chance  a  sparsely 
populated  country  offers  has  not  been  thrown  away.  Hunts 
have  of  late  years  been  set  on  foot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
military  stations  in  which  whole  battalions  occasionally  have 
taken  part.    The  quarry  has  usually  been  a  bear  marked 
down  by  the  villagers  in  an  adjoining  forest,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  pursuing  an  animal  with  a  reputation  in  popular 
imagination  for  ferocity  forms  a  delightful  break  in  the 
weary  monotony  of  barrack  life.    So  far,  however,  as  we 
have  gathered  from  some  accounts  of  these  expeditions,  poor 
bruin  has  but  a  small  chance,  indeed,  and  is  simply  sur- 
rounded by  a  howling  crowd  of  excited  men,  who  destroy 
him  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.    Little  of  value  in  war  or 
anywhere  else  can  be  derived  from  such  performances ;  but 
all  hunts  are  not  of  this  character,  and  better  management 
is  displayed  in  many  districts.      The   Russian  military 
authorities  are  now,  indeed,  quite  alive  to  the  benefit  that 
may  be  derived  from  encouraging  a  real  love  of  sport,  and 
definite  rules  and  regulations  have   quite  recently  been 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of  the  special 
opportunities  many  of  their  troops  enjoy.   The  scope  and  the 
limitations  of  what  should  be  mainly  instructional  exercises- 
are  now  well  understood  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Occasionally  the  instructional  staffs  are  amalgamated  with 
those  intended  to  superintend  sport,  and  naturally  then 
there  is  too  much  pedantry  and  too  little  human  nature 
about  things.    But  this  is  due  to  paucity  of  officers  possess- 
ing a  happy  combination  of  various  qualifications,  and  in 
the  larger  centres  is,  happily,  rare.    The  various  infantry 
units,  both  active  and  reserve,  are  better  cared  for ;  and 
every  military  station  where  other  duties  do  not  take  men 
away  has  its  sporting  organization.    Even  gunners  and 
sappers  are  allowed  to  arrange  for  "  hunts  "  as  do  the  other 
arms ;  but,  as  we  might  expect,  the  right  is  seldom  exer- 
cised, for  there  are  special  demands  on  the  time  of  such 
men,  and  technical  details  absorb  many  hours  of  their  day. 
But  the  cavalry  are  expected  to  find  opportunities,  and  the- 
education  of  scouts  and  patrols  is  easily  made  to  dovetail 
with  the  development  of  that  faculty  for  observation  which 
is  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  hunter's  qualifications- 
It  is  expected  that  four  men  in  every  company — that  is  to 
say,  sixty-four  in  a  regiment — shall  receive  a  special  educa- 
tion in  the  forests ;  and  they  are  sometimes  assembled 
together  to  form  a  separate  unit.    The  numbers  vary,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  regi- 
ment may  be  quartered.    In  certain  provinces  there  may  be 
only  two  or  three  of  these  "  shikaris  "  in  a  company,  while 
beyond  the  Caspian  as  many  as  six,  or  even  ten,  may  be 
found. 

In  an  age  when  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  there  has 
been  an  almost  universal  tendency  in  selecting  men  for 
any  special  service  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  "  school 
certificates."  In  our  service  the  man  Nature  intended  for 
a  soldier,  and  not  at  all  for  a  scholar,  has  often  to  give  way 
to  one  who  would  more  likely  have  achieved  distinction  on 
an  office-stool  than  in  the  saddle.    Physical  prowess  has  but 
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small  chance  in  peace-time,  and  paper  tests  being  the  only 
feasible  ones,  it  is  by  them  we  have  often  to  take  our 
measurements  of  a  soldier's  capabilities.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  in  Russia  less  stress  would  have  been  laid  on 
the  three  R's ;  but  civilization  is  rapidly  leaving  its  mark 
•on  the  Czar's  dominions  as  elsewhere,  and  the  pedagogue 
is  a  power  even  in  the  Russian  army.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  educational 
acquirements  when  choosing  men  for  employment  as  pro- 
fessional hunters,  and  that  it  has  been  the  soldier  of  studious 
rather  than  of  enterprising  temperament  who  has  found 
himself  selected.  The  latest  regulations  have,  however, 
now  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  choice  being  governed 
rather  by  the  possession  of  keen  powers  of  observation, 
presence  of  mind,  activity,  and  daring  than  by  intellectual 
attainments.  They  further  enjoin  a  more  practical  course 
of  instruction  for  those  chosen,  the  mania  for  education 
having  extended  even  here. 

Sport  is,  however,  as  we  all  know,  expensive,  and  the 
frugal  mind  of  a  Treasury,  even  when  bent  on  something  so 
akin  to  pleasure,  is  harassed  by  visions  as  to  cost.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expenses  involved  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities,  but  there 
is  often  a  deficit  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is  made  good  by 
the  money  earned  privately  by  the  trained  hunters,  who 
are  required  to  pay  their  profits  into  the  common  purse. 
In  certain  districts,  such  as  Siberia,  Turkestan,  the 
Caucasus,  or  on  the  Eastern  European  frontier,  where 
tthere  is  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  game,  and 
where  fishing  is  occasionally  combined  with  shooting, 
hunting  expeditions  can  be  organized  which  may  be  made 
a  commercial  success.  A  rich  booty  is  frequently  carried 
home  in  such  quarters,  and  considerable  sums  are  realized 
by  its  sale.  Furs  and  hides  may  command  a  high  price, 
and  military  training,  sport,  and  money-making  may  all  be 
combined  in  these  favoured  regions  in  a  manner  that  must 
make  the  mouth  water  of  the  cut-and-dried  sergeant  shout- 
ing his  stereotyped  formularies  in  the  barrack  square.  But, 
after  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  troops  can  taste  such 
joys,  and  in  most  places  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  hunt- 
ing and  very  little  game,  while  equipments,  and  what  our 
Indian  officers  would  term  "  bandobasts,"  have  to  be  on  a 
particularly  modest  scale.  Indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  the  "  Jagers  "  have  to  be  contented  with  but 
the  image  of  their  craft,  and  there  is  considerably  more  of 
instruction  than  amusement  about  their  expeditions.  Scout- 
ing and  reconnaissance  duties  against  an  imaginary  foe  are 
hardly  so  exciting  as  stalking  and  tracking  beasts  of  prey;  but 
the  man  who  is  an  adept  at  one  will  probably  excel  at  the  other, 
and  the  same  qualities  will  be  developed  by  practice  at  either. 
Marksmanship  will  of  course  be  the  first  essential  when 
either  animals  or  men  are  the  quarries,  and  tai^get  practice 
is,  therefore,  an  obvious  part  of  training.  Judging  distances, 
too,  will  be  attended  to,  while  a  man's  muscles  may  be  use- 
fully developed  by  gymnastics,  fencing,  running,  and  leap- 
ing. During  winter,  moreover,  in  the  country  districts  of 
Russia,  snow-shoes  are  a  necessary  portion  of  equipment, 
and  men  must  be  taught  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  these. 
Even  the  modern  bicycle  has  its  uses  on  the  war-path,  and 
officers  and  men  chosen  for  the  service  of  observation  are 
educated,  therefore,  in  "  wheeling,"  too.  The  ideal  scout 
is  a  handy  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
and  is  at  home  under  almost  any  difficulties.  Where 
local  circumstances  are  favourable,  therefore,  rowing,  sail- 
ing, and  fishing  go  to  swell  the  already  large  items  of 
-a  course  of  training  many-sided  and  various.  Field 
engineering,  military  bridging,  the  construction  of  log- 
houses,  and  obstacles,  further  add  to  the  programme,  which 
is  not  even  yet  complete  ;  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  frontier  boundaries,  and  the  lie  of  the  ground  in  their 
^vicinities,  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  minute  personal  in- 
spection of  all  the  features  of  the  country.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  every  conceivable  contingency  was  provided 
for  when  a  man  had  grown  familiar  with  all  the  duties  we 
have  touched  upon.  But  one  not  unimportant  item  has 
been  omitted.  Just  as  the  gamekeeper  must  rely  on  his 
pointers  and  retrievers,  and  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  their  education,  so  in  these  days  must  we  not 
despise  the  aid  of  dogs  on  service.  "  The  dogs  of  war"  will 
in  the  future,  it  seems,  form  no  mere  figure  of  speech. 
Our  four-footed  friends  may  prove  useful  sentries  and  watch-  i 
men,  they  are  trustworthy  guides  inarough  country,  and  they 
«an  be  taught  to  carry  messages,  ammunition,  or  medical  com- 
forts on  the  battlefield  itself.    Dogbreaking,  therefore,  falls 


naturally  to  those  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may 
call  Jagers,  and  the  reported  results  of  their  labours  in  this 
direction  appear  very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  everybody  in  the  Russian  army  regards  the 
new  service  in  quite  the  same  light.  The  old  struggle  be- 
tween the  school  of  pipeclay,  parade,  and  polish,  and  that 
other  one  which  thinks  more  of  deeds  than  appearance, 
rages  in  Russia  as  with  us.  Some  generals  would  formalize 
even  such  a  service  as  that  of  the  "  Jagers,"  and  are  prone 
to  make  them  strut  about  on  parade  with  all  the  stiffness 
of  a  grenadier.  Such  men  would  sooner  see  a  march  past  than 
watch  a  reconnaissance  in  the  country,  and  there  is  a  danger 
that  in  their  hands  usefulness  may  be  sacrificed  to  pomp 
and  show.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  these  old-fashioned 
notions  will  in  time  die  out,  and  will  be  replaced  by  more 
liberal  ideas.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  certain  that  our  neigh- 
bours are  literally  on  the  right  track,  and  that  their  new 
service  will  be  of  immense  value  to  them  during  "  the  next 
great  war,"  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  imminent,  but 
which  we  trust  may  still  be  long  deferred. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN  CAPITALISM. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.    By  John  A.  Hobson,  M.  A.  The 
Contemporary  Science  Series.    London  :  Walter  Scott.  1894. 

THE  title  of  this  imposing  tome  makes  it  clear  that,  re- 
sembling the  age  of  faith,  the  age  of  science  has  its  super- 
stitions. That  blessed  word  Mesopotamia  has  an  analogue  in 
adorable  Evolution.  The  touching  negro  hymn  in  which  heaven 
is  visualized  as  a  place  where,  lying  on  your  back  like  a  clam, 
when  the  tide  am  slack,  you  behold  "  every  one  a  Baptist  and  no 
other  creed,"  wanders  into  our  memory  as  we  lay  down  Mr. 
Hobson's  book.  We  are  just  as  we  were.  What  does  Mr.  Hobson 
mean  by  the  Evolution  of  modern  capitalism  ?  Why  did  not  he 
broach  a  theory  of  Involution  instead  ?  That  would  have  smitten 
the  ears  of  Contemporary  Scientists  quite  as  impressively ;  it 
would  have  had  the  attraction  of  being  novel ;  and  it  would  have 
better  described  certain  processes  in  modern  industry  as  they 
are  perceived  by  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Hobson  is  a  Collectivist.  He 
sees  great  industries  and  the  possession  of  wealth  passing  out  of 
private  hands  into  those  of  the  State  ;  he  expects  to  see  them 
doing  so  more  and  more ;  and  he  is  sure  that  the  "  ideal  State  " 
will  remain  ideal  until  they  have  done  so  altogether.  Only 
artistic  workers,  such  as  bards,  are  to  be  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes  in  the  New  Atlantis  ;  and  it  is  in  order  that  they 
may  have  free  scope  for  the  remunerative  exercise  of  their  pecu- 
liar faculties,  which  are  of  "  a  higher  plane,"  that  Contemporary 
Science  longs  to  have  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  "  routine  or 
common  industries  '■'  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  State.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Hobson  speaks  with  authority  in  behalf  of 
the  coming  sovereignty  of  Socialism.  In  that  case  we,  and  all 
other  rogues  and  vagabonds,  shall  know  what  to  do.  We  shall 
declare -that  we  have  amission  from  the  Muses,  and  have  our- 
selves exempted  from  the  daily  round  at  any  routine  industry. 
However,  we  are  not  in  the  New  Atlantis  yet.  We  are  only  in 
the  position  of  being  taught  the  watchword  to  the  earthly  para- 
dise. We  do  think  it  had  better  have  been  "  Involution."  Capital 
is  possession,  more  or  less  private  ;  it  can  be  conceived  of  only  in 
relation  to  human  beings,  who  are  primarily  individual ;  and,  if 
it  is  to  slip  out  of  individual  control  entirely,  it  will,  as  we 
apprehend  it,  cease  to  be.  Is  ceasing  to  be  Evolution  ?  "  The 
Dissipation  of  Capital "  would  have  been  quite  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Hobson  sees  approaching  ;  but  the  phrase  would 
have  given  away  to  the  heathens  the  whole  case  of  Socialism. 

Meanwhile  Contemporary  Science,  by  the  time  when,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hobson,  it  has  conducted  us  to  the  closing  chapter, 
in  which,  having  exhausted  history,  it  becomes  prophetic,  is  glib  to 
a  degree,  and  thoroughly  out  of  practice.  The  Collectivist  conten- 
tion is  full  of  lacuna  which  only  sophisms  can  stuff  up  ;  and  Mr. 
Hobson  deals  with  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  unwary  seeker 
after  truth,  somewhat  as  the  professor  of  the  three-card  trick  deals 
with  the  innocent  seeker  after  pelf.  He  says,  for  example,  that 
"  the  indictment  against  social  control  over  industry  is  an  indict- 
ment against  a  natural  order  of  events.  ...  It  is  only  possible 
to  regard  the  legislative  action  by  'which  public  control  over 
industry  is  established  as  '  unnatural '  or  '  artificial '  by  excluding 
from  '  Nature  '  those  social  forces  which  find  expression  in  Acts 
of  Parliament."  That,  he  adds,  with  easy  assurance,  is  "  an 
eminently  unscientific  mode  of  reasoning."    Is  it  ?    Has  the 
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Contemporary  Scientist  any  right  to  be  sure  that  embodiment  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament  necessarily  stamps  what  he  calls  a  "  social 
force  "  as  indubitably  a  product  of  Nature  ?  Are  not  some  Acts  of 
Parliament  repealed  ;  and,  when  one  is,  which  are  we  to  take  as 
the  true  interpretation  of  Nature,  the  act  of  affirmation  or  the  act 
of  undoing?  Then,  there  never  is  ah  Act  treating  an  economic 
subject  which  is  passed  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people. 
Almost  invariably,  the  persons  who  are  hostile  to  its  proposal  and 
those  who  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  are  a  large  majority  of 
the  nation.  Is  it  "  eminently  unscientific  "  to  refrain  from  all 
temptation  to  assume  that  Nature,  and  therefore  truth,  are  on 
the  side  of  the  zealots  to  whose  wishes,  the  wishes  of  a  minority, 
Parliament  gives  effect  ?  We  should  have  thought  not ;  but, 
indeed,  Mr.  Hobson  is  open  to  a  more  serious  criticism.  As  the 
whole  problem  of  economics  is  the  problem  of  how  we  are  to 
interpret  the  phenomena  of  political  society,  how  to  discover 
what  social  forces  are  natural  and  what  are  not,  the  promulgation 
of  a  decree  that  Parliament  is  infallible  in  economics,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  declares  itself  to  be  in  religion,  is  sheer  im- 
pertinence towards  common  sense.  The  affront  is  accentuated 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hobson,  feeling  that  the  yokels  of  Contemporary 
Science  may  have  heard  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  thoughts  on 
Parliament  as  an  interpreter  of  "  social  forces,"  makes  an  occa- 
sional glib  allusion  to  Mr.  Spencer  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
does  not  pronounce  his  Collectivist  judgments  on  inadequate 
evidence. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  confidence  trick  is  played  un- 
commonly well.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,  from  the 
contemporary  yokel  scientist's  point  of  view,  than  the  facility 
with  which  Mr.  Hobson  overcomes  the  outstanding  objections  to 
Collectivism.  Backward  common  sense  feels  that  men,  whilst 
they  are  unequal  in  capacity,  are  equal  in  opinion  that  their  own 
capacity  should  not  be  docked  of  any  portion  of  the  reward  of 
its  successful  exercise,  and  that,  therefore,  Socialism,  which 
would  not  reward  men  according  to  the  measures  of  their  desert, 
would  put  an  end  to  progress.  "History,"  says  Mr.  Hobson 
grandly,  "  does  not  show  greed  of  gain  as  the  motive  of  the  great 
steps  in  industrial  progress.  The  love  of  science,  the  pure 
delight  of  mechanical  invention,  the  attainment  of  some  slight 
personal  convenience  in  labour,  and  mere  chance,  play  the  largest 
part  in  the  history  of  industrial  improvements.  These  motives 
would  be  as  equally  operative  under  State  control  as  under 
private  enterprise."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hobson 
has  a  just  estimate  of  the  contemporary  scientist's  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  and  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Stephenson  and 
Arkwright.  "  These  are  bogey -men,  gentlemen,"  he  says  in  effect : 
"  there's  not  an  anti-Socialist  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
pack  of  them,  "i'ou  believe  me,  I  know  ;  but  just  listen  to  this  "  ; 
and  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  confidential  Collectivist  are 
these : — 

'  The  great  mass  of  intelligent  workers  have  no  opportunity 
of  securing  an  adequate  reward  for  any  special  application  of 
intelligence  in  mechanical  invention  or  other  improvements 
of  industrial  arts.  Few  great  modern  inventors  have  made 
money  out  of  their  inventions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
entrepreneur,  with  just  enough  business  cunning  to  recognize 
the  market  value  of  an  improvement,  reaps  a  material  reward 
which  is  often  enormously  in  excess  of  what  is  economically 
required  to  induce  him  to  apply  his  "  business  qualities  "  to 
the  undertaking.' 

This  decree  of  the  new  Vaticanism  has  a  high  moral  tone ; 
but  the  humblest  contemporary  scientist  wrould  be  justified  in 
wondering  whether  its  prescience  is  equally  exalted.  He 
might  reasonably  request  to  be  informed  what  it  matters 
to  society  at  large  whether  it  is  to  the  inventor  or  to 
the  entrepreneur  who  exploits  the  inventions  that  the  per- 
sonal rewards  accompanying  industrial  progress  mainly  fall. 
What  we  want  is  industrial  prosperity;  industrial  prosperity 
continues  and  broadens  in  proportion  to  the  successful  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  invention  with  which  a  few  men  are 
gifted.  Let  us  allow  Mr.  Hobson  his  way  with  the  inventor,  and 
assume  that  that  person  has  no  greed  of  gain.  Can  we  dispose  of 
the  entrepreneur  with  equal  ease  ?  Does  Mr.  Hobson's  estimate 
of  his  character  justify  us  in  expecting  that  he  would  go  on  exer- 
cising his  peculiar  gifts  under  a  social  system  which  ordained  that 
business  cunning,  like  virtue,  should  be  its  own  reward?  To  put 
the  question  is  to  answer  it.  It  is  to  lay  bare,  also,  the  shiftiness 
and  the  incompetence  of  the  Collectivist  entrepreneur's  rhetorical 
cunning.  We  can  trust  the  ordinary  entrepreneur,  as  the 
soaial  system  stands,  to  do  his  own  business  well,  and  in  doing  it 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  community  ;  but  we  could  have  no 
similar  confidence  in  the  entrepreneur  by  whom  Contemporary 
Science  would  supersede  him.  At  the  Post  Office  and  at  the  War 
Office  we  have  entrepreneurs  of  the  Collectivist  model  already ; 


and  history,  ancient  and  modern,  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  us 
with  much  cause  for  wishing  to  have  any  more  of  them.  The 
cunning  of  the  commercial  entrepreneur  may  not  be  morally 
high ;  but  even  ethically  it  is  superior  to  the  cunning  of 
the  State  official,  which  is  invariably  devoted  to  the  task 
of  ministering  to  its  own  indolent  comfort  by  thwarting  all 
overtures  of  progress  by  new  means.  The  community  cannot  do 
without  entreprenexirs.  They  are  necessary,  as  Mr.  Hobson  shows, 
in  order  that  the  exceptional  talents  of  the  inventors  may  be 
utilised  in  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  We  must  put  up 
with  them,  therefore ;  and,  when  we  consider  what  history,  to 
which  Contemporary  Science  appeals  whenever  there  is  no  more 
impressive  reference  available,  proves  of  their  Collectivist  rivals, 
we  should  put  up  with  them  not  ungratefully.  In  the  choice  of 
evils  they  are  less  bad  than  Collectivist  clams  lying  on  their 
backs  when  the  tide  am  slack,  as  it  always  would  be  under 
Socialism.  Seeing  that  the  narrative  chapters  of  Mr.  Hobson's 
book  are  painstaking  and  excellent,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  his  original  thinking  is  the  veriest  Black  Baptistry  of 
politics. 


NOVELS. 

An  Interloper.    By  Frances  Mary  Feard.    London:    Bentley  &  Son. 

1894. 

Bachelor  to  the  Rescue.     By  Florence    Patton-Bethune.    London  and 

Sidney:  Kemington  &  Co.  1894. 
All  in  a  Man  s  Keeping.    ByMegDvaD.    London:  Allen  &  Co.  1894. 
A   Banished  Benuty.    By  John  Bickerdyke.    Edinburgh  and  London  : 

Blackwood  &  Son.  1894. 
Tie  Merchant  of  Killogue.    By  Edmund  Downey  (F.  M.  Allen).  London  ■ 

William  Ileiuemann.  1894. 

f  I  HIE  joy  which  not  unnaturally  comes  of  discovering  a  story 
wherein  the  modern  woman  finds  no  place,  whose  heroine 
on  the'contrary,  is  of  an  older  fashion — gentle,  loving,  lovable, 
and  faithful — is  tempered  by  the  reflection  that,  to  give  hes 
paragon  a  chance  of  possibility,  the  author  has  felt  compelled  to 
set  her  in  French  surroundings.    Has  it,  then,  come  to  this;  that 
England — once  esteemed,  by  novelists  at  any  rate,  the  home  of 
domestic  virtues — affords  no  fitting  background  for  such  a  figure 
as  Nathalie  de  Beaudrillart,  nee  Bourget,  the  Interloper  of  Miss 
F.  M.  Peard's  pretty  and  sympathetic  tale  ?    We  note  here  the 
employment  of  no  particularly  new  machinery  ;  not  for  the  first 
time  do  we  meet  the  bourgeoise  girl,  whose  dowry  has  saved  the 
decaying  fortunes  of  an  ancient  house,  enduring  the  contemptuous 
slights  of  her  husband's  family,  and  especially  of  its  woman- 
kind ;  nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  a  story  in  its  development 
exalts,  at  the  expense  of  her  detractors,  a  Cinderella  or  an  ugly 
duckling.    But  better  than  mere  novelty,  whether  in  a  novel 
or  out  of  it,  are  truth  and  sympathetic  charm,  and  such  quali- 
ties Miss  Peard  is  fortunately  able  to  present  to  us  in  no 
measured  degree.    Nathalie's  opportunity  to  show  of  what  stuff 
she  is  made  comes  through  the  misdoing  of  her  husband,  who 
in  his  bachelor  days  of  reckless  impecuniosity  has  appropriated 
by  way  of  forced  loan  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
from  an  elderly  cousin.    The  facts  concerning  this  piratical  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  subsequent  repayment  of  principal  and  interest, 
without  the  return  of  any  receipt  or  acknowledgment  what- 
ever, are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion,  but  they  are  the  necessary 
preliminaries  to  what  follows  ;  when,  the  old  cousin  being  dead., 
his  heir-at-law,  a  sneaking  hypocrite,  as  like  Blifil  as  a  French- 
man can  be,  denies  such'repayment  in  toto,  and  institutes  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  Baron  de  Beaudrillart  for  theft.  Nathalie 
in  this  emergency  advises  her  husband  to  adopt  the  plain  and 
straightforward  course  of  delivering  himself  to  justice,  and  telling 
the  exact  truth,  whereas  her  husband's  mother  and  sisters  and 
her  own  bourgeois  father  oppose  her  strenuously,  counselling 
flight  or  compromise.    That  honesty  proves  the  best  policy  we 
need  scarcely  add  ;  for  a  writer  old-fashioned  enough  to  conceive 
the  character  of  Nathalie  is  also  old-fashioned  enough  not  to 
despise  a  "  happy  ending."    The  excellence  of  character-drawing 
in  this  book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its  heroine.    L6on,  the 
Baron  de  Beaudrillart  himself,  is  remarkably  lifelike  in  his 
charm  and  in  his  weaknesses  ;  shallow,  frivolous,  mercurial,  yet 
not  without  impulses  for  good.     Mme.  de  Beaudrillart,  the 
mother,  is  little  more  than  a  lay  figure,  the  grande  dame  of 
countless  comedies  and  romances;  but  Nathalie's  father,  the 
builder  of  Tours,  whose  ardent  Republicanism  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  an  ardent  glorification  of  the  Beaudrillarts,  is  as 
happily  sketched  as  'is  F6licie  de  Beaudrillart,  whose  devout 
tendencies  manifest  themselves  chiefly  in  church  embroidery  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper  flowers ;  while  the  little  glimpse  we 
are  allowed  of  "  his  grandeur "  the  dear  old  Bishop  is  wholly 
delightful. 
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If  the  novel-reader  would  renew  one  of  his  earliest  acquaint- 
ances, he  will  find  her  in  Lena  Luffington,  the  bold  bad  woman 
who  looms  largely  in  the  pages  of  Miss  Florence  Patton-Bethune's 
story  of  the  hunting-field  and  the  steeplechase  course,  Bachelor 
to  the  Rescue.  For  Lena  is  of  that  boldness  and  badness, 
phenomenal  and  almost  impossible,  which  invariably  accompany, 
in  a  novel  from  a  young  lady's  hand  at  any  rate,  "  large  tawny 
brown  eyes,"  a  "  broad  low  brow,"  a  "  strain  of  dark  blood,"  and 
"  swift  and  noiseless  movements,  which  reminded  the  beholder  of 
the  superb  grace  of  the  panther."  When  a  beauty  so  furnished 
sets  her  fiery  affections  on  a  simple  straightforward  young  soldier, 
who  is  in  love  with,  and  moreover  engaged  to,  a  simple  straight- 
forward young  English  girl,  as  diametrically  her  opposite  in  appear- 
ance and  disposition  as  the  author  can  contrive,  we  begin  to  look 
out  for  squalls.  And  that  not  without  reason,  for  Lena  sticks  at 
nothing,  from  pitch  and  toss  to  manslaughter,  from  putting  pins 
in  her  rival's  face-sponge  to  trying  to  burn  her  in  her  bed. 
"When  the  lovers  are  separated  (for  what  is  the  good  of  making 
your  young  man  a  soldier  if  you  are  not  goiDg  to  send  him  to 
India  ?),  will  she  not  intercept  their  correspondence,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  type-writer,  substitute  false  letters  in  furtherance  of 
her  scheme  of  revenge  ?  All  these  thiDgs  we  have  read  before, 
but,  when  agreeably  set  before  us,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  read 
them  again,  and  Miss  Patton-Bethune's  pleasantly  told  tale, 
simple  and  straightforward  as  the  pair  of  not  over-wise  lovers 
whom  it  mainly  concerns,  certainly  fulfils  those  conditions. 
Moreover,  she  is  well  at  home  in  the  atmosphere  of  sport,  with 
which  she  surrounds  her  characters,  and  can  describe  a  run 
or  a  steeplechase  with  spirit  and  accuracy.  Carelessness  must 
be  held  responsible  for  such  slips  as  "  that  peculiar  melody, 
yclept  '  the  blues,' "  and  "  the  world  lay  capped  in  sunshine  " ; 
but  how  shall  we  account  for  the  delightful  Hibernianism  that, 
"in  consequence  of  having  been  up  all  night  playing  baccarat, 
Jack  did  not  rise  till  some  time  after  his  usual  hour  "  ?  Enough, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  and  completest  bull  we 
have  met  with  for  some  time.  Miss  Patton-Bethune's  character- 
drawing,  while  not  unamusing,  is  generally  extravagant.  Would 
such  a  being  as  Eli  Solomon,  the  caddish  little  Jew,  struggling  to 
get  into  society,  who  assures  a  lady  that  "  Your  ladyship  looks 
like  them  pictures  one  sees  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,"  and  who 
orders  his  own  supper  for  a  subscription  ball  in  a  county  town, 
with  "  champagne  that  cost  me  a  guinea  a  bottle,  so  it  won't  hurt 
any  of  you,  and  the  more  you  drinks  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased/' 
because,  as  he  informs  the  same  lady,  "there  was  only  going  to 
be  champagne  cup  and  them  sort  of  slops  for  supper '' — would — 
could  such  a  wretch  receive  even  the  limited  amount  of  social 
recognition  which  the  characters  of  this  book  afford  him  ? 

Miss  Meg  Dyan  has  in  All  in  a  Mans  Keeping  set  herself  a  task 
which  is  somewhat  beyond  her  powers.  Her  intention  is 
obviously  to  represent  her  hero  as,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her 
characters,  "  a  good  fellow  with  a  bad  twist  come  somehow  that 
sent  him  off  the  lines";  but,  while  recognizing  to  the  full  the 
I  bad  twist "  in  this  Dick  Urquhart's  fortunes,  it  is  impossible  to 
ivoid  seeing  that  all  his  bad  twists  are  of  his  own  making,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  "  good  fellowship  "  for  a  man  who  can 
break  with  equal  readiness  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
Christian,  of  soldier,  and  of  lover.  Utterly  lacking  in  honour- 
able self-restraint,  he  forms,  indeed,  a  very  admirable  companion 
for  the  specimen  of  modern  womanhood  with  whom  the  story 
provides  him.  Throughout  the  book  these  two,  whether  single 
or  married  (married,  be  it  understood,  but  not  to  each  other), 
ndulge  in  protracted  interviews  of  impassioned  flirtation,  for 
ove  in  neither  of  them  rises  beyond  the  level  of  mere  animalism, 
rhus,  we  are  still  in  the  early  chapters  when  we  read  that  "  he 
leld  her  strained  to  him,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  those 
naddening  lips.  Kiss  after  kiss  he  took  with  a  feverish  hunger 
.hat  startled  her."  Such  is  their  behaviour  at  Peshawur,  in 
)rematrimonial  days  ;  and  how  do  we  find  them  employed  in 
-iondon,  a  few  pages  from  the  end,  when  he  has  a  wife,  neg- 
ected  and  deserted,  in  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan,  and  she 
ms  a  husband,  an  Indian  Civil  Servant,  elderly,  querulous, 
tnd  invalid  ?  Why,  then,  we  read  that  "  her  white,  bare 
.rms  stole  up  round  his  neck  again,  and  as  the  velvet  softness  of 
ler  flesh  touched  his  a  sudden  whirl  of  awakened  passion  swept 
urn  before  it.  He  flung  his  arms  about  her,  and  strained  her  to 
,iim,  raining  kisses  on  her  mouth,  her  eyes,  her  brow.  And  at 
he  last  supreme  moment  his  good  angel  fought  for  him,  and 
)ick  Urquhart's  honour  was  even  at  that  crisis  snatched  from  the 
'urning."  Truly  "  coelum  non  animum "  was  all  the  change  a 
oyage  over  sea  had  wrought  on  them  :  while,  as  for  Dick's 
lonour,  we  doubt  if  what  was  by  then  left  of  it  was  worth  the 
escue ;  for  immediately  after  the  earlier  love  passage  he  had, 
■jtnder  pressure  of  his  debts,  cut  himself  adrift  from  his  old  life 
:  a  a  manner  little  consistent  with  military  duty,  and  been  re-  ' 


ceived  into  an  Afghan  tribe,  where,  finding  much  favour  from 
the  Khan,  and  even  more  from  the  Khan's  daughter,  he  has  made, 
at  any  rate,  outward  profession  of  Mohammedanism.  But  this 
sorry  creature,  whom  we  are  asked  to  consider  a  possible  type  of 
the  British  officer,  has  not  even  stability  enough  to  be  faithful 
to  his  own  apostasy,  and  takes  early  opportunity  to  leave  his 
Afghan  wife  and  shake  from  his  shoes  the  dust  of  Afghanistan, 
celebrating  his  return  to  civilization  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
another  man's  brandy-and-soda  in  the  porch  of  a  Bombay  hotel. 
In  that  hotel  he,  of  course,  again  meets  his  first  love,  and  much 
unhealthy  emotion,  miscalled  by  the  sacred  name  of  love,  passes 
between  them  ere  we  reach  the  critical  point,  already  quoted, 
when  what  remains  of  his  honour  is  miraculously  preserved  to 
him.  We  are,  however,  by  this  time  somewhat  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  an  honour  which  has  become,  in  the  language  of  mathe- 
maticians, a  minus  quantity. 

There  is  about  A  Banished  Beauty  that  fine  healthy  open-air 
tone  which  pre-eminently  befits  a  sporting  novel.  Told  in  high 
spirits,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  beget  high  spirits  in  its  readers ; 
indeed,  such  shortcomings  as  we  note  in  the  book  are  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  taking  it  with  any  degree  of  seriousness ;  even  the 
persecution  which  the  beautiful  Irish  girl,  from  whom  it  draws  its 
title,  suffers  from  the  rascally  emissary  of  the  Land  League 
leaves  our  pulses  unstirred.  Minogue,  indeed,  who  skulks  melo- 
dramatically through  Mr.  Bickerdyke's  pages,  is  a  very  Tussaud- 
like  specimen  of  Irish  villany,  unconvincing  in  his  life,  still  more 
unconvincing  in  his  death.  But  the  fun  of  this  book  is  a  long 
way  the  best  part  of  it.  Often  as  the  Cockney  sportsman  and  his 
blunders  have  been  made  occasion  for  ridicule,  a  clever  hand  can 
find  a  new  way  of  serving  the  accustomed  dish  ;  certainly  Captain 
Profumo  (alias  "  Nimrod")  Walker  and  Amos  Gildersleeves  are 
as  amusing  a  pair  of  humbugs  as  ever  swaggered  about  sport  east 
of  the  "  Griffin,"  or  displayed  their  ignorance  thereof  on  moor  o? 
loch.  Moreover,  these  worthies  are  neatly  differentiated  ;  for  the 
self-conceit,  which  is  Gildersleeves's  main  support,  finds  no  place 
in  the  other's  composition,  in  whom  a  runaway  tongue  and  a 
weak  head  are  always  combining  to  disprove  the  old  adage  in  vino 
Veritas.  They  are  both  sorry  knaves,  for  all  their  amusing 
qualities,  but  one  at  least  believes  in  himself,  while  on  the  other 
his  own  lies  impose  no  more  successfully  than  they  do  on  any 
one  else  ;  but  an  envious  fate  compels  him  to  do  his  best  to  act  up 
to  the  character  which,  mainly  in  his  cups,  he  has  assigned  himself. 
The  quasi-millionaire  company-promoter  and  his  daughter, 
elderly  and  not  too  beautiful,  are  neatly  touched  satirical  sketches  ; 
there  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  the  latter's  criticism  on  the 
amorous  attentions  of  Mr.  Gildersleeves.  "  I  am  quite  sure  he  i3 
marry iDg  me  for  myself  alone.  He  is  so  different  to  the  others." 
The  two  pairs  of  lovers,  with  which  works  of  this  kind  are  neces- 
sarily furnished,  at  least  reach  the  regulation  standard  of  interest, 
while  the  book  as  a  whole  certainly  exceeds  it. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  ability  of  Mr.  Edmund  Downey's 
"  Munster  tale,"  The  Merchant  of  Killogue.  It  is  long  since  a 
writer  has  introduced  us  to  a  set  of  characters  so  fresh,  so  unlike 
the  usual  creations  of  the  novelist,  as  the  worthies  and  unworthies 
with  whom  the  town  of  Killogue  is  peopled.  And  as  there  is 
originality  in  Mr.  Downey's  dramatis  persona,  so  is  there  origi- 
nality in  the  machinery  whereby  their  peculiarities  are  developed, 
and  also  in  the  author's  handling  of  that  machinery.  Of  the 
tender  passion  this  book  contains  little  or  nothing.  True  that  a 
young  Nationalist,  sprung  from  the  people,  cherishes  a  romantic 
and  apparently  hopeless  love  for  the  daughter  of  the  resident 
magistrate,  who  becomes  the  Tory  candidate  for  the  borough  ;  but 
the  interludes  of  their  love-making  are  few  and  far  between,  and  its 
upshot  we  never  learn.  Politics  are  throughout  our  main  concern, 
and  it  is  by  politics  that  the  characters  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  politics,  and  especi- 
ally Irish  politics,  through  three  volumes  save  as  a  partisan  ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Downey  seldom  obtrudes  his  own  views  as  such,  yet  it 
is  significant  that  the  behaviour  of  his  Nationalists  at  election 
times  is  uniformly  irreproachable,  while  Whig  and  Tory  share  the 
rascalities  between  them  ;  and  the  Constabulary  are  ever  ready 
with  baton  or  bayonet.  The  various  threads  of  interest  which 
connect  the  characters  are  closely  intertwined,  nor  does  any  one 
stand  out  as  distinctly  more  prominent  than  the  rest ;  if,  how- 
ever, there  be  any  who  disputes  with  John  O'Reilly,  the 
"merchant"  of  the  title-page,  for  the  position  of  the  story's  pro- 
tagonist, it  is  his  son  Denis,  the  Home  Rule  Romeo  aforesaid. 
There  may  exist — let  it  be  hoped  that  there  do  exist — in  Ireland 
and  in  Irish  politics  such  "  frank  and  artless  "  Irishmen  as  he 
who,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  "begged  for  a  fair  fight,  no 
rowdyism,  no  terrorism,  no  lampooning  of  the  enemy";  but 
such  a  portrait  of  an  Irish  political  leader  appears  as  rose- 
coloured  as  that  which  the  author  gives  us  of  the  priest  who  is 
not  a  party  man,  and  would  have  his  parishioners  vote  as  their 
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consciences  dictate,  or  as  the  description  of  the  policy  of  the 
Moonlighter  and  the  Boycotter  as  "  the  new  movement,  which 
had  put  aside  the  battle  flag,  and  had  unfurled  the  standard  of 
Moral  Force."  It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who,  in  his  partly  fanciful 
transcripts  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  took  care  that  the 
"  Whig  rascals  should  not  have  it  all  their  own  way,"  so  now  it 
is,  perhaps,  but  just  political  retribution  to  find  the  Tories' 
bitterest  enemies  no  inapt  exponents  of  the  game  of  the  old  Tory's 
invention.  In  any  case  we  may  acknowledge,  and  that  thank- 
fully, that  one  may  enjoy  heartily  the  interest  of  The  Merchant 
of  Eillogue  without  sharing  the  politics  either  of  its  author  or  of 
his  more  favoured  creations. 


SIX  DIALOGUES  OF  LUCIAN. 

Sir  Dialogues  of  Lucian.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Sidney 
T.  Irwin.    London  :  Methuen. 

IT  has  always  been  something  of  a  surprise  to  us  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  these  days  to  Lucian.  Among 
the  few  qualified  critics  who  have  paid  such  attention  there  has 
practically  been  no  dispute  on  the  point  that  he  is  the  most 
modern  of  all  classical  writers.  We  do  not  think  that  M. 
Martha,  to  whom  Mr.  Irwin  refers,  can  have  had  the  credit  of 
•discovering  this  first,  just  as  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  great  deal  too  pre- 
cipitate in  assigning  to  the  late  Mr.  Pater  the  discovery  that 
Johnson's  Latinisms  come  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  We  had 
thought  the  latter  a  commonplace  of  all  instructed  Johnsonians ; 
and,  in  thirty  years'  reading  of  Lucian,  we  had  certainly  not 
thought  ourselves  discoverers  in  recognising  from  the  first  his 
extreme  modernity.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  even  the  True  History, 
which  are  the  best  known  part  of  Lucian's  work  in  translation, 
are  more  apt,  by  their  ostentatiously  classical  form  and  reference, 
•to  blind  readers  to  this,  than  his  minor  and  more  occasional  work. 
And  it  is  farther  true,  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  glories,  that 
Lucian  is  very  much  more  than  merely  modern.  He  has  had  the 
signal  and  touchstone  merit  of  attaching  to  himself  in  different 
ways  and  for  different  reasons  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  every 
age  since  the  revival  of  learning.  His  influence  over  Rabelais 
and  BoDaventure  des  Pdriers  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  undenied 
and  undeniable.  He  was  the  master  of  the  early  French 
philosophes,  of  Pascal,  of  St.  Evremond,  and,  through  St. 
Evremond,  of  Hamilton  in  the  seventeenth,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  drew  from  Dryden  some  of  his  shrewdest  if  not  of  his  best 
informed  critical  observations.  His  influence  on  Swift  and 
Voltaire  is  patent,  and  his  influence  on  Fielding,  though  less 
generally  recognized,  is  even  more  unmistakable.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  Paul  Louis  Courier  was  his  devout  French  fol- 
lower, while,  on  the  principles  of  his  own  philosopher-bird, 
Heine  was  undoubtedly  "  a  German "  (and  not  a  very  German) 
*'  Lucian."  If  the  oddities  of  our  decadence  have  brought  his 
decadent  characteristics  most  forward,  that  is  only  what  has 
been  perpetually  noticed  in  all  great  writers.  They  are  of  all 
time,  and  therefore  every  time  recognizes  some  of  its  peculiarities 
in  them.  If  he  had  any  one  distinguishing  characteristic  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  all  times,  it  was  that  which  is  indicated  in 
the  epigram  assigned  to  him,  an  epigram  which,  whether  it  be 
his  or  not,  beyond  all  question  extracts  the  very  essence  of  his 
work : — 

Aoviciavbs  t«5   e'ypa\j/e,  Tra\aid  re  pu>pd  re  etSdbf, 
p.wpd  yap  dvOpunvots  Kat  to.  doKovvra  o~o<pa. 

ov8ev  ii>  dvOponrotcri  StaKpibuv  earn  vunpa ' 
dW  o  av  davjid&is,  tov8'  erepoiai  ye\cos. 

Or  thus,  if  any  one  prefers  it,  in  English  :— 

This  Lucian  wrote,  who  knew  vain  things  and  old — 
For  vain  are  things  that  mortals  wisest  hold. 
No  settled  value  has  one  mortal  thought  ; 
Marvels  to  thee,  to  others  jest  and  naught ! 

Mr.  Irwin  apologizes  for  the  length  of  his  Introduction  and 
for  its  "  irregularity "  ;  but  we  have  found  it  pleasant  reading 
and  could  have  wished  it  decidedly  longer,  if  perhaps  a  little'less 
irregular.  We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Irwin,  though  he  has  a 
pretty  taste  and  no  ill  pen,  is  not  very  practised  in  writing ; 
when  he  is  a  little  more  so  he  will  perceive  the  profound  and 
inner  truth  of  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh's  dictum  that  "  what  the 
soldier  says  is  not  evidence."  That  is  to  say — not  ourselves  to 
speak  in  parables — it  is  of  more  importance  in  a  critical  essay  to 
set  forth  a  pretty  complete  view  of  the  author  than  to  run  after 
■what  Mr.  Pater  said  and  Mr.  Symonds  said  and  Professor 
Mommsen  (these  were  but  vain  words),  and  agree  with  them, 
or  disagree  with  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  But,  as  Mr.  Irwin 
has  chosen,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  ramble,"  we  must  ramble 


a  little  with  him,  and  we  may  as  well  say  that  we  do  not 
quite  understand  him  when  he  says  that  "Plato  and  Bishop 
Berkeley,  whether  in  their  lighter  graces  or  their  more  serious 
beauties,  do  not  come  into  competition  with  Lucian."  Plato  per- 
haps does  not ;  Berkeley  in  the  Minute  Philosopher  certainly 
does,  and  turns  Lucian's  own  guns  against  the  position  not 
exactly  of  Lucian,  but  of  those  who  use  Lucian's  name,  in  a  very 
complete  and  agreeable  manner.  As  for  Plato,  we  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Irwin  observed  (if  he  did  he  certainly  does  not 
mention  the  fact)  that  one  of  the  dialogues  here  translated,  "  The 
Parasite,"  is  a  most  audacious  and  exact  as  well  as  a  most  un- 
usually amusing  parody  of  the  Platonic  method.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Irwin  as  to  the  fun  of  such  passages  as  that  where  the 
Parasite  clearly  proves  that  "  a  good  diner-out "  cannot  be  a 
thief,  a  murderer,  a  misbehaver  of  any  kind,  because  in  that  case 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  diner-out  and  become  a  misbehaver,  thief, 
murderer,  &c.  But  the  choicest  and  most  peculiar  zest  of  the 
demonstration  must  be  lost  on  those  who  have  not  the  genuine 
Platonic  dialogue  and  its  ways  pretty  vivid  in  their  minds. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  in  these  days  when  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  classics  is  more  and  more  becoming  obsolete, 
Lucian  must  suffer  from  the  obsolescence.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Irwin  for  having  noted  in  a  paper  so 
little  read  as  Dryden's  preface  to  Lucian,  the  acute  remarks  of 
the  poet-critic  as  to  Lucian's  disdain  of  and  silence  about  Latin 
literature.  But  we  do  not  think  the  critic  so  happy  when,  in  an 
otherwise  just  parallel  between  Lucian  and  Shakspeare,  he  attri- 
butes to  "  the  romantic  use  of  classical  mythology "  the  senti- 
ment— "  Here  is  a  world  which  I  need  not  take  too  seriously  or 
treat  too  appropriately."  This  is  not,  we  think,  the  right  way  of 
looking  at  it.  Lucian  anticipated,  and  Shakspeare  reflected,  that 
inestimable  mediaeval  habit  of  declining  to  inquire  how  seriously 
this  or  that  "  world  "  might  be  taken — of  blending  all  the  past, 
fiction  and  fact,  in  a  kind  of  jumble  which  was  not  exactly 
serious  belief,  and  was  still  less  incredulous  ridicule.  But,  like 
the  ploughman-novice  who  tried  to  follow  another's  furrow  and 
only  exaggerated  the  twists,  we  should  "  ramble"  more  than  Mr. 
Irwin  himself  if  we  went  on  in  this  way.  His  paper  is  a  really 
interesting  one,  and  if  he  follows  this  volume  up  with  another 
he  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  tightening  its  grasp  and 
filling  its  gaps  in  another  introduction. 

For  the  present  volume  (which  is  one  of  Messrs.  Methuen's 
very  pretty  and  very  cheap  series  of  new  classical  translations) 
contains  of  necessity  but  the  merest  sample  of  the  work  of  the 
Pantagruelist  of  Samosata.  It  is  a  well-selected  sample,  for 
the  "  Icaromenippus,"  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Ship,"  "  The  Para- 
site," the  "  Philopseudes,"  and  the  "  Nigrinus,"  are  certainly 
among  the  best  of  Lucian's  smaller  pieces.  But  they  are  only 
six  "  numbers "  out  of  the  eighty-two  which  his  acknowledged 
or  imputed  work  comprises,  and  in  bulk,  at  a  rough  guess  from 
the  Greek,  we  should  say  that  they  do  not  form  a  twelfth,  or 
even  a  fifteenth,  of  the  whole.  And  Lucian  is  Lucian  every- 
where— you  cannot  leave  anything  unread  that  goes  under  his 
name  without  losing  an  actual  or  possible  trait  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  refreshing  of  literary  characters.  Further,  we 
have  read  Mr.  Irwin — not,  we  own,  without  certain  wicked 
relapses  into  the  original,  nor  without  the  result  of  going  on 
with  the  original  and  letting  Mr.  Irwin  alone — but  with  far 
fewer  of  such  relapses  than  usual.  Lucian,  in  fact,  is  almost  as 
untranslateable  as  Heine  himself,  but  not  quite  ;  and  though  we 
have  noted  things  in  Mr.  Irwin  which  we  "  should  have  expressed 
differently,"  like  Mr.  Punch's  unfortunates,  they  have  been  by  no 
means  numerous. 

Of  the  six,  the  "  Philopseudes  "  is,  we  think,  the  most  generally 
likely  to  amuse  people  to-day.  The  occult  stories  there  told  hit 
more  than  one  existing  coterie  in  France  and  England  very  hard 
indeed,  and  they  are  told  in  Lucian's  very  best  style.  We  agree, 
with  Mr.  Irwin,  for  instance,  in  his  admiration  for  the  delightful 
story— most  important  to  a  Greek  society  for  psychical  research 
— of  Demaenete's  ghost : — 

'  While  we  were  talking,  Eucrates'  two  sods  came  in  from 
the  wrestling  school.  One  of  them  is  quite  a  young  man,  and 
the  other  about  fifteen.  After  paying  their  respects  to  us, 
they  sat  down  on  the  bed  near  their  father,  and  a  chair  was 
brought  in  for  me.  Then  Eucrates  spoke  to  me,  the  sight  of 
his  sons  apparently  bringing  back  something  to  his  mind. 
"  Tychiades,"  he  said,  and  he  put  his  hands  on  their  heads  as 
he  spoke,  "  may  these  boys  never  be  a  blessing  to  me  if  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  not  the  truth.  Every  one  knows 
how  1  loved  their  sainted  mother,  my  wife— and  I  proved  my 
love  by  the  way  I  treated  her— not  only  in  her  liietime,  but 
even  after  her  death  ;  for  I  burnt  with  her  all  her  ornaments 
and  the  dresses  which  gave  her  so  much  happiness  in  life. 
On  the  seventh  day  after  her  death,  I  was  lying  here  on  my 
bed  as  I  am  now,  trying  to  lighten  my  sorrow.    In  fact,  I 
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was  peacefully  reading  Plato's  book  on  the  soul.  In  the 
middle  of  my  reading,  in  comes  Demsenete  and  sits  as  close 
to  me  as  Eucratides,"  pointing  to  his  younger  son,  "  is  sitting 
now  "  (the  boy  shivered  with  childish  terror— indeed,  he  had 
been  pale  for  some  minutes,  from  the  time  his  father  began 
his  narrative).  "As  soon  as  I  saw  her  I  threw  my  arms 
round  her,  and  wept  and  groaned  aloud,  but  she  would  not 
suffer  me  to  cry  out ;  indeed,  she  reproached  me.  Though  I 
had  gratified  her  in  all  other  ways,  I  had  omitted,  she  said, 
to  burn  one  of  her  two  slippers— and  they  were  gold  slippers— 
with  the  rest  of  her  clothes.  She  added  that  it  had  fallen 
under  the  chest,  and  that  therefore  we  had  not  found  it,  and 
had  only  burnt  one.  We  were  still  talking  when  an  abomi- 
nable little  Maltese  puppy  gave  a  yelp  under  the  bed,  and  she 
vanished  at  the  sound.  We  found  the  slipper,  though,  under 
the  chest,  and  burnt  it  afterwards.  These  things,  Tychiades, 
are  patent — are  being  seen  every  day  of  our  lives ;  and  is  it 
still  reasonable  to  be  incredulous  about  them  ?  "  "  Of  course 
not,"  said  I.  "  Those  who  could  be  so  incredulous— so  shame- 
lessly obstinate  in  the  face  of  truth — would,  at  the  least, 
deserve  the  golden  slipper — deserve  to  be  whipped  with  it, 
as  children  are." 

^nd  the  spirit  "  with  long  hair  and  blacker  than"  the  land  of 
light,"  who  was  laid  by  the  orthodox  process  of  digging,  find- 
ng  bones  and  burying  them  ;  and  the  pestle  which  anticipated 
he  broom-stick  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  and  the  rival  brass 
tatues  which  came  down  from  their  pedestals,  and  all  the  rest, 
ire  almost  equally  delightful.  "  The  Ship  ;  or,  the  Wishes,"  has 
lever  been  quite  such  a  favourite  of  ours  as  it  seems  to  be  of  Mr. 
Twin's.  The  description  of  the  ship,  indeed,  is  excellent,  many 
if  the  sly  touches  of  Lycinus  or  Lucian  himself  are  admirable, 
nd  Timolaus's  accumulation  of  almost  all  the  famous  fairy  gifts 
if  future  or  past  romance  is  excellent.  But  there  is  just  a  little 
oo  much  of  it,  and  the  satire  is  a  very  little  too  commonplace. 
Ir.  Lang  has  given  this  latter  a  pleasanter  touch  (though  in  a 
ertain  sense  he  uses  Lucian  as  springboard,  or  begins  where  be 
eaves  off)  in  the  later  adventures  of  his  fairy-gifted  Prince.  The 
:  Icaromenippus  "  and  the  "  Dream  "  are  among  the  best  known  of 
11  Lucian's  dialogues ;  they  have  usually,  we  think,  figured  in 
hose  Analecta  which  for  a  long  time  kept  up  some  knowledge  of 
lim  among  schoolboys ;  so  they  need  the  less  comment.  The 
:  Nigrinus,"  though  an  interesting  charge  or  movement  in  Lucian's 
;reat  and  hardly  ever  ceasing  battle  with  the  philosophers,  is  not 
ne  of  our  own  special  loves.  But  we  must  reiterate  a  little  our 
lready  mentioned  admiration  of  "  The  Parasite."  We  rather 
irefer  the  full  Greek  title  with  its  mock  gravity  :  "  Concerning 
be  Parasite ;  or,  That  Parasitics  are  an  Art."  It  ushers  in  the 
'seudo-Socratic  argument  in  a  sublimerand  more  fitting  manner, 
low  soberly  and  decently — how  altogether  after  the  fashion  of 
tie  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — does  Simon  the  Parasite  set  out 
he  general  proposition  that  "  Art  is  a  set  of  rules  having  some 
nd  pertaining  to  life";  how  ingeniously  does  he  demonstrate 
hat  the  parasite  requires  a  constantly  trained  perception  ;  how 
ppositely  quote  Homer  and  other  great  authors ;  how  nobly 
rgue  on  the  value  of  well  fed  muscular  parasites  in  a  sudden 
lvasion,  as  compared  with  miserable,  skinny  philosophers  and 
rordy  rhetoricians  !  As  everybody  knows,  this  kind  of  paradox 
3  in  great  favour  now,  and  most  people  can  do  it — more  or  less 
adly.  What  is  peculiar  about  Lucian  is,  that  he  almost  always 
oes  it  supremely  well. 
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PS.  LEWIS  has  written  the  most  satisfactory  book  on 
Cyprus  that  we  have  met  with  since  the  appearance  of  that 
f  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang.  Much  of  it  is  solid  though  by  no  means 
eavy  reading,  but  it  abounds  in  bright  and  picturesque  descrip- 
ions.  Our  latest  European  acquisition,  the  fair  birthplace  of  the 
oddess  of  beauty,  is  rich  in  attractions  and  in  varied  interest. 
Ve  know  from  one  of  his  earlier  novels  that  it  had  impressed 
;self  strongly  on  the  romantic  imagination  of  young  Benjamin 
)israeli,  and  it  was  his  extraordinary  fortune  as  Premier  of 
Jreat  Britain  to  realize  his  dreams  of  annexing  it  to  the  Empire. 
Irs.  Lewis  points  out  that  its  strategical  and  commercial  value 
an  hardly  be  overrated.  The  Chittim  of  the  Scriptures  com- 
landed  the  Phoenician  ports,  with  which  it  was  always  in 
onstant  intercourse,  and  with  a  sufficient  expenditure  on  its 
eglected  harbours  it  would  naturally  attract  the  trade  of  Syria, 
Jgypt,  and  the  Levant.  In  fact,  it  is  well  for  Smyrna,  Beyrout, 
|nd  Alexandria  that  the  government  of  the  island  is  in  chronic 
nancial  straits.  From  Cyprus  on  a  clear  day  can  be  seen  the  snow- 


capped summits  of  the  Lebanon  on  the  far  Eastern  horizon.  So, 
again,  having  been  disputed  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  a 
favourite  place  of  call  for  the  Crusaders,  before  passing  under  the 
rule  of  a  Norman  dynasty,  and  being  contested  between  Turks 
and  Venetians.    That  is  a  slight  and  most  imperfect  sketch  of  its 
history.    The  little  volume  is  full  of  myth,  legend,  chronicle,  and 
anecdote,  which  illustrate  the  innumerable  remains  of  remote 
antiquity   and   mediaeval    archaeology.     Gods  and  goddesses 
condescended  to  make  love  to  mortals  in  its  glades  and  satyr- 
haunted  vales.    The  great  shriue  at  Paphos,  where  the  crowds  of 
islanders  and  foreign  pilgrims  flocked  to  celebrate  the  sensual 
rites  of  Cytheroea  was  only  the  chief  among  many  temples;  and 
the  colossal  ruins  which  still  remain  attest  the  magnificence  of 
that  debasing  worship.    There  are  Norman  castles  on  the  heights 
and  above  the  cities,  as  there  are  endless  churches  and  convents. 
For  not  only  were  the  Norman  princes  generous  in  their  devo- 
tion, but  the  Orders  of  military  monks  had  immense  possessions 
there,  and  the  domains  of  the  proscribed  Templars  passed  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.    These  massive  remains,  whether  in  ruin  or 
tolerable  repair,  bear  testimony  to  the  natural  riches  of  Cyprus. 
Now,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  declares,  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital  would 
be  richly  and  quickly  repaid.    As  it  is,  the  island  is  left  to  its 
own  resources  and  revenues,  as  was  indicated,  indeed,  in  the- 
recent  debates  on  Supply.     Under  existing  circumstances  the 
Turkish  tribute  is  a  depressing  burden  which  paralyses  Govern- 
ment enterprise.    Little  money  is  left  for  the  most  necessary  or 
remunerative  works,  and  the  voices  of  Governors  pleading  for  help 
from  home  are  those  of  men  crying  in  the  wilderness.  There 
are  only  some  fragments  or  sections  of  decent  roads ;  and  good 
roads  would  be  of  little  avail  in  the  absence  of  bridges.    For  the 
dry  rivercourses  come  down  in  flood  in  the  rains,  and  then  the 
fords  or  "  Irish  bridges  "  become  impracticable,  and  communica- 
tions are  temporarily  suspended.    As  to  the  rains  and  the  climate, 
Mrs.  Lewis  cannot  altogether  commend  the  island  as  a  winter 
resort.    The  climate  is  treacherous,  the  wind  is  often  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  hotels  and  houses  are  built  with  a  view  to  the 
summer  heats.    But  hotels  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  tourist  must  make  the  best  of  wretched  quarters,  even  if,  like 
Mrs.  Lewis,  he  enjoys  the  friendship  and  countenance  of  our 
officials.    The  mansion  of  the  Head  Commissioner  himself  is  a 
mere  one-storied  bungalow  of  wood,  and  the  marvel  is  that,  with 
such  inflammable  materials  and  the  careless  servants,  it  has  not 
been  long  ago  burned  down.    Indeed,  the  rigid  economy  of  our 
administration  pervades  every  department.    The  supply  of  timber 
has  run  short,  and  it  is  probable  that  Cyprus  was  never  thickly 
forested.    The  island  is  pastured  by  great  herds  of  goats,  which 
browse  upon  the  young  shoots  and  gnaw  down  the  saplings. 
The  universal  tree  of  the  soil  is  the  caroub,  scattered  about 
everywhere  singly  or  in  groups,  and  the  goats  fatten  on  the 
pods,  which  are  their  favourite  food.    We  learn,  by  the  way, 
that   the  nutritious    fruit   of   the   caroub   is   the    basis  of 
Thorley's  food  for  cattle.    Among  other  exports  are  mohair  and 
gums  and  certain  kinds  of  grain.    But  agriculture  is  backward 
in  the  extreme,  nor  has  the  cultivator  much  encouragement  to 
grow  anything  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  since  land  trans- 
port and  the  sea  freights  are  well-nigh  prohibitory  in  markets 
where  prices  are  cut  by  competition.    Some  of  the  old  native 
industries  still  flourish  in  the  towns.    Silk  has  always  been  a 
speciality  of  Cyprus,  and  the  beautiful  dimity  is  still  woven  in 
the  towns  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  ;   although  w?e  learn  with 
somewhat  mingled  feelings  that  it  is  being  superseded  by  flimsy 
fabrics  from  Manchester.    As  for  our  administration  of  justice,  it 
is  said  to  be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  semi-Oriental  manners  of 
these  semi-barbarous  islanders.    With  any  number  of  friends- 
to  swear  in  his  favour,  the  assassin  finds  he  can  stab  and 
murder  with  impunity,  since  his  guilt  must  be  conclusively 
brought  home  to  him  according  to  English  rules  of  evidence.  A 
Turkish  mudir  or  kadi  would  hang  him  out  of  hand,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  law-abiding  community.    But  we  have  been  put- 
ting down  such  minor  offences  as  cattle-stealing,  which  the  Eastern 
magistracy  regard  with  tolerant  leniency.    Convicted  criminals 
in  Cyprus  have  rather  hard  times.    They  are  locked  up  and 
denied  necessary  exercise,  simply  because  we  cannot  afford  an 
adequate  staff  of  warders.    It  seems  a  short-sighted  piece  of 
economy,  since  these  lusty  vagabonds  could  be  put  to  some  use 
upon  public  works,  to  the  benefit  alike  of  their  health  and 
morals. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Mrs.  Lewis's  interesting  expeditions, 
in  which  she  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  visiting  all 
the  most  remarkable  sites.  But  we  may  remark  that  she  pro- 
nounces Famagousta,  with  its  vast  medieval  ruins,  to  be  "  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  world."  It  may  give  some 
slight  idea  of  their  extent  that  Famagousta  is  vaguely  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  round  number  of  300  churches.    By  the 
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silted-up  inner  harbour  are  to  be  seen  the  marble  lions  of  St. 
Mark,  which  are  mementoes  of  the  Venetian  occupation.  "The 
inner  and  outer  havens  form  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  and  the  expenditure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  would  make  the  whole  harbour  safe  as  a  military- 
harbour  and  useful  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  quite 
practicable ;  a  question  of  cost  only,  and  one  of  vital  import- 
ance." 

Mr.  Christopher  Davies  ought  to  be  well  known  in  connexion 
with  his  delightful  book  on  the  Broads,  and  he  has  already 
chronicled  one  of  his  Dutch  cruises.  In  this  little  volume  are 
mingled  the  narratives  in  outline  of  three  voyages  in  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  he  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier 
and  visited  Ghent  and  Bruges.  lie  flatters  himself  that,  with 
his  long  and  varied  experiences  he  has  brought  the  art  of  build- 
ing suitable  ships  to  perfection,  and,  believing  his  report,  we 
must  fully  agree  with  him.  The  first  essential  is  light  draught, 
for  some  of  the  smaller  canals  shallow  to  4i  feet ;  and  it  is  pro- 
voking to  be  brought  up  by  a  bit  of  obstruction  barring  a  wide 
extent  of  interesting  country.  His  accommodation  is  necessarily 
compact ;  but  within  its  limits  it  is  extremely  commodious, 
although  the  pleasure  must  to  a  considerable  degree  depend  on 
the  yachtsman's  stature.  Mr.  Davies  took  his  wife  and  daughter 
with  him,  and  the  ladies  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  or  the  broad  estuary  of  the 
Scheldt,  there  was  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  in  shoal  water  the 
ohort  waves  are  the  most  trying  to  the  diaphragm.  A  still 
greater  nuisance  and  a  more  frequent  one  was  the  horrible  stench 
from  the  filthy  canals,  to  which  the  native  boatman  seems 
supremely  indifferent.  Indeed,  his  stomach  must  be  as  strong  as 
his  constitution,  for  he  not  only  washes  himself  and  his  utensils 
in  sewerage,  but  drinks  it  with  apparent  impunity.  Mr. 
Davies  everywhere  found  the  Dutch  extremely  civil ;  even  these 
bargees  never  indulge  in  bad  language,  and  the  only  objection  to 
the  innumerable  lockmen  was  that  they  were  somewhat  dilatory. 
But  of  course  no  one  need  go  to  Holland,  with  its  locks,  and 
drawbridges,  and  stagnant  canals,  who  is  not  prepared  to  take 
things  very  easily.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  coal 
bunkers,  and  fair  supplies  for  the  table  were  always  to  be  ob- 
tained, though  in  some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way  markets  there 
was  a  dearth  of  beef  or  mutton.  Papers  of  some  kind  are  almost 
essential,  especially  if,  as  a  yachtsman,  you  are  to  escape  the 
trifling  harbour  dues  ;  but  Mr.  Davies  says  anything  written  in 
English  upon  foolscap  will  suffice,  if  you  do  not  spare  the 
sealing-wax  for  an  imposing  seal.  Though  Holland  is  far  from  a 
cheap  country  to  travel  in,  the  expenses  of  such  a  trip  are  very 
moderate.  We  may  add  that,  as  Mr.  Davies  informs  us,  two  of 
the  Norfolk  yacht-letters  lay  themselves  out  to  supply  cruisers  on 
hire,  and  one  of  these  (Loynes,  of  Wrexham)  has  established  an 
agency  in  Friesland. 


LETTERS  AXD  PAPERS,  HENRY  VIII.,  1 538. 

Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Be:gn  of  Henry  VIII. 
Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  James  Gairdner.  Vol.  XIII.  Part  II. 
London  :  Printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

T~\URING  the  five  months,  from  August  to  December  1 538,  to 
-*S  which  these  documents  belong  the  King's  foreign  policy 
received  a  decided  check.  Henry  had  not  failed  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  meeting  between  the  Emperor  and  King 
Francis  at  Aigues  Mortes,  and  was  aware  that  a  peace — or,  to 
speak  exactly,  a  ten  years'  truce — had  been  made  between  them  ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  French  Ambassador,  Castillon,  was 
for  some  time  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
English  King  was  accordingly  able  to  keep  up  his  former  assured 
tone  in  conversing  with  him.  To  him  then  Henry  made  light  of 
the  interview.  "  The  friendship,"  he  said,  "  will  not  last  long. 
I  once  was  in  company  with  the  Emperor  for  three  weeks,"  and 
he  insisted  that  Charles  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
him,  and  would  make  no  difficulty  about  a  marriage  between  the 
Lady  Mary  and  the  Infant  of  Portugal,  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
as  the  dower  of  the  bride.  By  this  means  he  made  Castillon  eager 
in  recommending  him  to  choose  a  French  wife  for  himself.  But 
about  the  date  at  which  this  volume  begins  the  Ambassador  was 
fully  informed  by  Francis  of  the  good  understanding  between 
him  and  the  Emperor ;  and  Castillon,  in  reply,  after  asking 
pardon  for  believing  what  had  been  told  him  at  the  English 
Court,  said  that  he  had  done  something  towards  bringing  Henry 
"  to  his  senses."  Henry  was  still  persevering  in  his  monstrous 
proposal  that  various  ladies  of  the  Royal  House  of  France,  and 
others,  should  be  brought  to  Calais,  and  there  trotted  out,  "  like 
hackneys,"  for  his  inspection,  and  Castillon  was  at  last  able 
to  give  him  such  an  answer  as  he  deserved ;  it  was  as  coarse 


as  the  King's  characteristic  proposal,  and  made  Henry  blush 
and  "rub  his  nose."  For  a  few  minutes  he  was  taken  aback 
at  finding  that  Castillon  knew  enough  to  treat  him  in  such 
an  independent  spirit ;  but  "  the  majestic  lord "  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  broke  in  upon  the  Ambassador  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "By  God!  I  have  good  men  and  good  entrenchments.' 
He  blamed  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  French  Court,  re- 
called Bishop  Gardiner  and  his  fellows,  and  sent  Bonner  in 
their  place.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  had  to  meet ;  the  retiring 
Ambassador  was  sore  and  his  successor  rude,  so  they  had  a 
violent  quarrel.  Gardiner  was  to  leave  certain  requisites  for 
Bonner's  use,  but  excused  himself  from  doing  so.  Napery,  he 
said,  he  could  not  let  him  have,  for  none  was  used  in  France, 
which,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  remarks,  is  certainly  strange.  Bonner 
said  that  he  should  thank  him  for  nothing,  and  Gardiner  gave  his 
successor  the  lie  direct.  The  new  Ambassador  could  do  no  more 
than  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  and  Henry,  finding  that  he 
was  unable  to  sow  discord  between  the  allies  on  the  French  side, 
turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  negotiated  for  a  marriage  between 
himself  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Milan,  and  for  his  daughter 
a  marriage  with  Dom  Luiz.  Accounts  of  interviews  between  his 
Ambassadors  and  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Mary  of 
Hungary,  are  given  here.  They  led  to  nothing,  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  sister  were  convinced  of  his  insincerity.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  asked  why  Henry  was  so  anxious  to  break  the  alliance  between 
the  Emperor  and  Francis  when  both  were  professing  good-will 
towards  him.  Mr.  Gairdner  anticipates  the  question.  Henry 
"  knew  what  the  uninterrupted  tranquillity  of  Europe  would  mean 
as  regards  himself."  As  the  chief  rebel  against  the  Papal  author- 
ity, the  reviler  of  saints,  the  persecutor  of  monks,  Henry  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Head  of  Christendom.  Paul  III. 
determined  that  the  bull  of  excommunication,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  some  time,  should  at  last  be  published,  and  it 
was  for  the  Catholic  Powers  to  give  effect  to  the  sentence.  If 
they  remained  at  peace  among  themselves,  Henry  had  reason  to 
fear  that  they  would  combine  to  carry  out  the  execution  of  the 
bull. 

Henry's  offences  grew  heavier  as  time  went  on.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  German  divines  he  had  not  yet  carried  his  reforms  far 
enough,  and  they  recommended  him  to  prohibit  communion  in 
one  kind  only,  private  masses,  and  enforced  clerical  celibacy. 
But  he  knew  that  his  first  care  must  be  to  give  stability  to  what 
he  had  already  effected.  He  reminded  his  subjects  of  the  power 
of  his  wrath,  by  adding  one  or  two  more  to  the  vast  number  of 
those  that  had  already  perished  for  complicity  in  Aske's  rebellion, 
and  the  work  of  obtaining  surrenders  from  the  heads  of  religious 
houses  went  on  briskly.  Mr.  Gairdner  has,  in  his  preface,  noted 
the  movements  of  the  King's  agents.  The  Bishop  of  Dover 
was  specially  active  among  the  friaries,  from  which,  as  a  rule, 
little  spoil,  save  the  houses  themselves,  was  to  be  gained.  At 
Worcester  the  friars  were  not  able  to  live,  "  for  very  poverty  " ; 
no  charity  had  come  to  them  as  of  old.  The  Grey  Friars  of 
Bridgenorth  were  in  like  case,  and  at  Shrewsbury  the  Austin 
Friars  had  sold  or  pledged  everything,  even  their  chalice.  Yet, 
hard  as  their  lot  was,  many  of  these  men  were  sorely  unwdling 
to  change  it  for  a  secular  life.  Mr.  Gairdner  seems  to  be  the 
first  to  have  identified  the  Friar  Bartley  who,  Foxe  says,  was 
forced  by  Cromwell's  threats  to  lay  aside  his  cowl,  with  Alexander 
Barclay,  the  translator  of  the  Ship  of  Fools,  and  he  has  col- 
lected some  interesting  particulars  with  reference  to  Barclay's 
life.  Dr.  London's  eagerness  in  gathering  spoil  for  the  King 
receives  several  illustrations.  At  Reading,  where  the  Friars 
were  "  noted  as  honest  men,"  he  got  little,  for  their  "  house- 
hold stuff  was  coarse,"  but  he,  nevertheless,  raised  something  by 
the  sale  of  the  lead  and  glass  of  their  church.  Meanwhile,  a 
richer  booty  was  being  gained  from  the  monasteries,  and  we 
find  references  to  the  plunder  of  the  shrines  of  our  Lady  at 
Walsingham  and  St.  Swithun  at  Winchester,  and  to  the  more 
splendid  spoil  yielded  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury, 
which  had  for  nearly  four  centuries  been  enriched  by  gifts  from 
every  land  in  Christendom.  The  King's  spite  against  the  martyred 
defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  exhibited 
in  words  and  acts  that  specially  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  Pope. 
The  records  relating  to  the  burning  of  the  Saint's  relics  seem 
sufficiently  to  disprove  the  belief  that  the  head  was  preserved. 
Objects  of  popular  veneration  of  all  kinds  were  either  destroyed 
or  sent  to  London  by  the  King's  agents.  We  have  here  the  i 
account  of  the  examination  of  the  "  Blood  of  Hailes  "  by  Latimer 
and  others ;  it  was  left  in  the  custody  of  the  Abbot,  and  the  fate  1 
of  this  famous  relic  is  not  known.  Ililsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
was  forced  to  recant  his  declaration  that  it  was  a  "  duck's  blood." 
The  images  of  St.  Anne  of  Buxton  and  "  St.  Mudwen  "  (Mod- 
wenna)  of  Burton-on-Trent  were  sent  to  Cromwell  by  Sir 
William  Basset,  who  besides  defacing  the  tabernacles  and  taking 
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away  the  "  cruches,  schertes,  and  schetes  with  wax  offeryd," 
was  so  zealous  in  his  work  that  he  "  locked  up  and  sealed  the 
baths  and  wells  at  Buxtone,  that  none  might  wash  therein  "  until 
Cromwell's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  letters  concerning 
the  "  pretty  "  relics  at  Caversham,  the  angel  with  one  wing,  "  the 
holy  dagger  that  killed  King  Henry,  and  the  holy  knife  that 
killed  St.  Edward,"  are  printed  in  Wright's  Suppression  of  the 
Monasteries.  At  Thelesford,  in  Warwickshire,  London  destroyed 
a  curious  image  called  "Maiden  Cutbroghe,"  celebrated,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  the  cure  of  headache.  Oats,  London  reported, 
were  offered  to  this  image,  and  were  afterwards  sold  by  the 
Friars  at  a  penny  a  pint  to  sick  people,  "  and  then  their  heads 
should  ache  no  more  till  the  next  time." 

While  Henry  was  thus  destroying  images,  suppressing  con- 
vents, and  defacing  churches,  he  was  careful  in  matters  of  faith 
to  keep  an  orthodox  position ;  he  burned  Anabaptists,  and  dis- 
puted in  pen-on  with  the  heretic  Lambert,  who  was  also  sent  to 
the  stake.    Yet  these  things  did  not  atone  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics 
abroad  for  his  attack  on  the  religious  Orders,  and  the  Emperor 
was  informed  that  the  French  were  "  horrified  at  the  abominable 
■cruelty  of  the  King  of  England  towards  the  churches  and  chief 
persons  of  his  realm."    Happily  for  Henry,  Charles  V.  was  far 
more  attracted  by  schemes  of  conquest  from  the  Turks  than 
by  the  chance  that  was  offered  to  him  of  combining  with  Francis 
to  give  effect  to  the  bull  of  excommunication.    Still,  the  bull 
was  a  perpetual  threat ;  the  King's  attempts  to  win  over  one 
or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  new  alliance  failed,  and  he  knew 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  induce  the  Emperor  actively 
to  espouse  the  Pope's  cause.    His  most  prominent  enemy  at 
Rome  was  Cardinal  Pole.    Henry  was  determined  that,  whatever 
danger  might  threaten  him  from  abroad,  it  should  at  least  not  be 
heightened  by  disaflection  among  his  own  subjects;  and  he  at 
once  prepared — we  quote  Mr.  Gairdner's  words — to  "  strike  an 
appalling  blow  at  some  of  the  old  nobility,  Cardinal  Pole's  near 
relatives  being  among  the  principal  victims."    He  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  Cardinal's  brother,  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  and  one  of  his 
friends  ;  and,  by  repeated  examinations,  wrung  from  Sir  Geoffrey 
admissions  that  implicated  his  brother,  Lord  Montague,  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  Lord  Delawarr,  and  others.    As  the  grand- 
son of  Edward  IV.  by  his  daughter  Katherine,  Exeter  would 
have  been  next  in  the  order  of  succession  if  the  King  had 
died  leaving  no  children,  while  the  Poles  were  the  grandsons 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  through  their  mother,  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury.     The  documents  noted  in  this  volume  amply 
illustrate  the  King's  methods  of  proceeding  in   such  cases. 
Words  spoken  by  others  formed  a  basis  of  examination  as  to 
whether  the  accused  had  approved  of  them,  acts  done  long  ago 
were  raked  up,  and  attempts  which  can  only  be  described  fitly  as 
devilish  were  made  to  obtain  information  that  might  bring  a 
man  to  the  scaffold  from  those  nearest  to  him,  whether  brother, 
mother,  or  wife.    Long  and  searching  interrogatories  were  care- 
fully prepared  and  administered.    The  Countess  of  Salisbury  was 
carried  to  Fitzwilliam's  house,  Cowdrey,  and  there  rudely  ques- 
tioned by  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and,  though  the 
f.ndomitable  old  woman  would  own  to  nothing,  some  papers  were 
found  at  her  house  that  were  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  King's 
purposes.    The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  was  closely  examined  as 
to  her  husband's  words,  and  with  reference  to  a  visit  that  she 
and  the  Marquess  had  paid  to  the  Nun  of  Kent  more  than  four 
years  before.    By  such  means  as  these  Henry  obtained  evidence 
on  which  he  caused  Montague  and  Exeter  to  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  five  commoners  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.   All  were,  of 
course,  found  guilty,  and  all  were  put  to  death,  save  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pole,  who  was  pardoned  on  the  scaffold,  and  left  to  suffer  agonies  of 
remorse  at  the  remembrance  of  his  fatal  admissions.    The  King 
thus  gratified  his  revengeful  feelings  against  the  Cardinal,  and  at 
the  same  time  crushed  the  party  that  might  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected of  regarding  his  religious  policy  with  disgust.    Among  the 
comparatively  few  papers  in  this  volume  of  what  we  may  call 
personal  interest  are  some  pleasant  letters  that  passed  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Lisle  during  a  visit  that  Lady  Lisle  made  to 
England  on  business,  leaving  her  husband  at  his  post  as  Governor 
of  Calais.    Mr.  Gairdner's  work  as  editor  is,  as  usual,  excellently 
performed  ;  his  Calendar  is  skilfully  put  together,  and  his  preface 
contains  an  admirable  review  of  the  principal  events  to  which  his 
documents  refer.    The  index  of  the  volume  is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  exhaustive  and  scientific  scheme  that  has  of  late  been 
adopted  in  the  Record  Office  publications,  and  for  which,  we 
imagine,  we  may  thank   the   present  Deputy-Keeper  of  the 
Becords. 


MANNIXGTW. 

Mannington  and  the  Wa/poles.    By  the  Lady  Dorothy  JJevill.    London  " 
Fine  Art  Society.  1894. 

1 1  THERE  is  a  modesty  about  this  oblong  quarto  which  disarms 
criticism.    In  truth,  there  is  very  little  to  criticize.  To 
understand  the  book  a  plan  is  needed,  and  here  and  there 
we  should  be  the  better  of  a  date.    The   amusing  letter  on 
p.  37  should  certainly  be  dated.    It  was  in  1836  that  Lord 
Orford  was  deprived  of  the  High  Stewardship — not  Lord  High 
Stewardship,  as  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  gives  it — of  Great  Yarmouth 
by  a  Whig  Ministry.    These  are  very  minor  matters,  and  we 
can  only  wish  all  persons  connected  with  old  houses  would 
describe  and  illustrate  them  in  a  similar  style.  Mannington 
has  not  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Walpoles,  who 
have,  from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  been  conspicuous  among 
Norfolk  landowners.    Shirley  describes  them  as  of  Wolterton, 
a  much  older  possession  than  Mannington.    Wolterton  is  now 
falling  into  ruin,  and  Houghton,  whose   name  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  great  Prime  Minister  of  George  II.,  has  passed 
out  of  the  family.  Mannington,  though  only  occasionally  inhabited, 
is  apparently  well  cared  for  and  even  improved,  and  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  moated  manor  houses  once  more  common  in 
Norfolk.    A  license  to  crenellate  was  obtained  in  1  412,  by  the 
owner  at  that  time,  William  Lumner.    Parts  of  this  building  are 
etill  standing.    After  some  years  the  house  came  to  a  family 
named  Potts,  who  remained  here  for  some  centuries.  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill  notices  their  arms  in  the  church — Potts,  quarter- 
ing Dogge,  a  funny  combination,  especially  as  the  shield  has 
"  over  all  a  pile  with  a  plate."    Sir  Charles  Potts  ruined  the 
family  by  speculating  in  South  Sea  stock,  and  died  in  1732. 
His  widow  lived  at  Mannington,  and  on  her  death,  in  1736,  the 
place  was  sold  to  a  member  of  the  Walpole  family,  who,  succeed- 
ing his  cousin  in  the  Walpole  barony,  was  created  Earl  of  Orford 
in  1806.    The  moat  and  the  many  fish-ponds  were  improved; 
and  beautiful  formal  edges  of  clipped  yew,  relieved  by  statues 
and  other  old  sculpture,  adorn  the  gardens,  "  with  spaces  filled 
in  with  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  other  glowing-coloured  flowers, 
so  delightful  a  contrast  to  the  terrible  forms  and  fancies  of 
bedding-out  borders."    From  the  garden  a  path  leads  to  the  old 
parish  church,  now  a  ruin,  having   been  left  to  itself  since 
Mannington  and  Itteringham  were  united.    Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
says,  "  Mannington  and  Wrickmere,"  which  is  a  mistake.  Wick- 
mere  is  united  to  Wolterton.    The  great  Sir  Robert  was  buried 
at  Houghton,  but  most  of  the  present  family  have  been  buried  at 
Wickmere,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  tells  a  strange  tale  as  to 
their  funerals.    A  certain  head  of  the  family  most  sacrilegiously 
unearthed  all  the  old  tombstones  at  Wolterton  and  sold  them  in 
Norwich.    A  lady  who  had  been  buried  here  took  to  "  walking  " 
in  consequence  and  searching  for  the  remains  of  her  relations. 
To  quiet  her  uneasy  ghost,  says  Lady  Dorothy,  seriously,  every 
Earl  of  Orford  at  his  burial  is  driven  in  the  hearse  three  times 
round  the  ruined  church  before  he  is  laid  to  his  final  rest  in  the 
family  vault:  and,  adds  Lady  Dorothy,  "my  father,  the  third 
Earl,  was  buried  like  his  ancestors,  with  this  curious  custom." 

The  present  Lord  Orford  has  determined,  apparently,  to  avoid 
this  strange  observance,  and  has  constructed  a  cenotaph  for  him- 
self, "  after  the  manner  of  the  North  Italy  tombs,"  in  the  ruins  of 
Mannington  church,  and  a  view  of  it,  incongruous  but  not  very 
picturesque,  is  included  in  the  illustrations.     Most  of  these 
represent  rooms  in  the  old  house.    Some  of  the  rooms,  including 
the  library,  are  beautifully  panelled,  the  wainscoting  being  some- 
times that  which  so  often  in  recent  years  has  been  turned  out 
by  "church  restorers,"  and  sometimes  American  walnut,  im- 
ported by  a  Lord  Walpole  who  was  comptroller  of  plantations. 
The  same  nobleman  brought  over  some  wild  American  turkeys, 
and  they  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Wolterton  woods. 
Besides  the  panelling  the  house  contains  many  interesting  artistic 
relics.    In  the  silver  room  is  the  plate  engraved  by  Hogarth  and 
presented  by  the  City  of  London  to  the  great  Sir  Robert.  His 
seals  are  there  too,  and  the  plume  he  wore  when  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.     It  is  well  known   that,  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  he,  though  a  commoner,  had  the  Garter  conferred 
on  him  in  1 726,  having  previously  been  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Three 
years  before,  his  eldest  son  had  been  made  a  peer,  but  he  himself 
was  not  made  Earl  of  Orford  till  1742,  a  little  more  than  four 
years  before  his  death.    A  fine  piece  of  wood  carving  is  over  the 
fireplace  in  the  library,  and  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  palace 
at  Norwich.     A   neighbouring  manor  house  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  Ermingland,  yielded   the   panelling  of  another 
chamber.    Of  portraits  there  are  many.  Louis  XV.,  by  Van  Loo, 
was  given  to  Sir  Robert  by  the  King.    A  portrait  of  Pope  was 
given  by  the  poet,  and  is  in  the  sitting-room.    It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  Amy  Robsart,  who  was  killed  by  falling  down  stairs 
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at  Cunmor,  was  niece  to  John  Walpole,  who  eventually  succeeded 
her  father  in  his  Norfolk  estate.  Among  his  descendants  was 
Dorothy  Walpole,  who  married  Lord  Townshend,  and  perished, 
like  Amy,  by  falling  down  stairs.  In  neither  case  was  it  ever 
known  for  certain  whether  it  was  accident  or  murder.  Dorothy's 
ghost  "  walked "  at  Baynham,  like  the  Scalmers  lady  already 
mentioned  at  Wolterton,  and  after  she  had  frightened  many- 
people,  the  fatal  stair  was  walled  up  and  the  ghost  was  laid. 
The  whole  book  is  full  of  curious  anecdotes  like  those  from  which 
we  have  culled  a  few  samples  ;  and  the  illustrations,  all  in  some 
hind  of  permanent  photography,  are  well  chosen  and  clear. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  A. 

Bibliographica.    Part  II.    London  :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1894. 

IN  the  second  part  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  quarterly 
magazine — which  may  now  be  said  to  have  taken  permanent 
foothold  among  organs  of  its  kind — the  place  of  honour  is  given 
to  a  long  and  elaborately  illustrated  article  on  "  English  Illu- 
minated Manuscripts  "  from  a.d.  700  to  the  Conquest.  The  name 
of  the  author,  Mr.  L.  Maunde  Thompson,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  merits  of  a  paper  of  which  it  is  difficult,  in  brief  space,  to 
give  any  adequate  report.  The  same  must  be  said  of  an  equally 
authoritative  deliverance  upon  the  "  Chronology  of  the  Early 
Aldines,"'  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  whose  acquaintance  with  biblio- 
graphy in  general,  and  with  this  branch  of  it  in  particular,  no  one 
is  likely  to  contest.  In  another  part  of  the  number  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan,  taking  for  his  text  an  old  engraving  by  Johannes 
Stradanus,  in  the  Nova  lieperta,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
Messrs.  Blades,  De  Vinne,  and  Bigmore,  contrives  to  give,  not 
only  an  excellent  description  of  this  most  curious  representation 
of  painting  as  practised  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
also  a  number  of  antecedent  cuts  containing  presses  as  far  back 
as  1499.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  only  other  known 
reproduction  of  the  Stradanus  design  belongs  to  the  old  Penny 
Magazine  of  Charles  Knight.  What,  one  wonders,  would 
"  C.  K."  have  said  to  Bibliographica  ?  Dr.  Taul  Briststeller  gives 
an  account  of  an  early  example  of  woodcuts  as  employed  for  the 
actual  covers  and  back  of  a  book  ;  and,  in  a  final  article,  which 
we  presume  is  editorial,  are  extracts  from  two  rare  works  which 
throw  unexpected  light  upon  that  dark  corner  of  bibliography, 
the  English  book-trade  circa  1525.  It  may  be  observed,  as 
illustrative  of  on  historical  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  genus 
irritabile,  that,  from  one  of  the  quotations  in  this  essay,  authors, 
even  in  1530,  were  accustomed  to  gird  at  the  much-enduring 
printers  of  their  works.  "  I  shal  tel  thee,  man  " — says  "  Quidam," 
one  of  the  speakers  in  a  rhymed  dialogue — 

Ye  prynters  make  such  englyshe 

So  yll  spelled,  so  yll  poynted,  and  so  pevyshe 

That  scautly  one  can  rede  lynes  tow 

But  to  fynde  sentence,  he  hath  ynought  to  do. 

In  "  The  Booksellers  at  the  Sign  of  the  Trinity,"  Part  II.,  Mr. 
Gordon  Duff  describes  some  of  the  publications  of  Henry  Pepwell, 
the  last  stationer  who  carried  on  business  at  this  ancient  centre 
"  in  Poules  Chyrchyarde " ;  and  in  another  of  two  papers  on 
"  English  Bookmen,"  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  after  whom  none  may 
now  speak  concerning  Samuel  Pepys,  gossips  pleasantly  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Pepysiana,  and  its  home  at  Magdalene.  With  one 
epithet  only  in  this  causerie  are  we  disposed  to  quarrel  amicably. 
Mr.  Wheatley  calls  Pepys  a  "judicious  "  collector.  But  he  has 
previously  noted  that  he  cut  down  the  margins  of  prints  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  he  turned  an  early  Shakspearian  folio  out 
of  his  library  in  favour  of  the  fourth  issue  of  1685,  and  that  he 
exchanged,  for  a  later  edition,  what  looks  like  the  editio  princeps 
of  Iludibras .'  Surely  this  is  to  be  "judicious"  after  the  manner 
of  Monsieur  Jourdain ! 


MR.  BATESON  03ST  VARIATION. 

Material  for  the  Study  of  Variation :  treated  with  especial  regard  to 
Discontinuity  in  the  Origin  of  Species.  By  William  Bateson,  M.A  , 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  Gjllege,  Cambridge.    London  :  Macmillan. 

r  I  HIE  cardinal  facts  upon  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
and  other  theories  of  evolution  rest  are  heredity  and  varia- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  to 
study  these  matters.  Mr.  Bateson  points  out,  and  justly,  that 
since  Darwin  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  collecting  of  facts 
about  variation.  The  same  venerable  instances  are  used  again 
and  again,  and  they  must  be  so  used,  because  there  are  so  few  of 
them.  How  tired  we  are,  remarks  Mr.  Bateson,  "  of  the  Sebright 
Bantams  and  the  Himalaya  Rabbit  with  pink  eyes,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  somewhat  worn  stock  of  the  evolutionist.  If  Mr.  Bateson 
had  merely  rectified  this  state  of  affairs  by  the  dullest  of  cata- 
logues he  would  have  done  an  enormous  service.    As  it  is,  the 


catalogue — and  a  widely  inclusive  one  too — is  there,  hut  it  is  salted 
by  many  pages  of  excellent  criticism,  and,  perhaps  rightly,  some- 
what tentative  generalization.  The  amount  of  hard,  and  for  the 
most  part  arid,  reading  which  the  author  has  evidently  had  to  go 
through  is  appalling  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
fused and  multitudinous  literature  of  biology.  Mr.  Bateson 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  modern  embryology,  which  was 
really  initiated  by  Von  Baer,  but  which  received  its  strongest 
impulse  from  The  Origin  of  Species,  has  more  or  less  come  to  an 
end.  The  brilliant  light  which  discoveries  in  that  branch  of 
science  were  to  throw  upon  animal  pedigrees  has  proved  on  the 
whole  to  be  a  light  that  failed.  There  is  no  agreement  even  on 
many  broad  lines  of  descent,  while  special  affinities  between 
nearly  related  animals  are  wrangled  over  in  the  most  heated 
fashion.  The  reason  for  this  failure  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bateson 
"  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  Evolution." 

The  modern  school  of  embryologists,  however,  are  not  the 
only  people  whom  Mr.  Bateson  looks  upon  with  regret ;  he 
distributes  his  criticisms  with  impartiality.  To  the  sceptic 
and  heretic  in  biology  the  volume  will  give  much  refresh- 
ment. The  great  problem  which  biologists  have  to  study  is 
"  How  have  living  things  become  what  they  are,  and  what 
are  the  laws  which  govern  their  forms  ? "  To  answer  this 
question  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  another  branch  of 
inquiry  besides  embryology  ;  the  study  of  adaptation — bionomics, 
as  it  has  been  well  termed — appears  to  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  information.  The 
naturalist  nowadays  has  largely  abandoned  the  microtome ;  he 
no  longer  cuts  sections  in  series  of  infinitesimal  thinness.  Like 
the  augurs  of  old  he  feeds  chickens,  but  with  brightly  coloured 
caterpillars.  It  will  shock  many  distinguished  students  of  this 
subject  to  read  in  Mr.  Bateson's  book  that  the  method  must  not 
be  judged  by  "the  imperfection  of  its  results."  The  naturalists 
who  have  followed  the  studies  just  indicated  require  to  be  more 
sternly  dealt  with  than  the  embryologists  and  the  comparative 
anatomists.  The  latter  do  at  least  collect  facts,  which  are  always 
useful.  The  frequent  mixing  of  these  facts  with  theory  is  not 
only  harmless,  but,  in  our  opinion,  adds  a  piquancy,  though 
"  taint  "  is  the  word  preferred  by  Mr.  Bateson.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bionome  devotes  himself  a  good  deal  more  to  theory 
than  to  fact.  Mr.  Bateson  complains  of  the  paucity  of  instances 
of  variation — a  complaint  which  we  can  by  no  means  echo  with 
his  book  before  us.  But  the  colour  theorist  positively  nauseates 
us  with  "  Mr.  Belt's  frog  "  and  with  those  overworked  Heliconidse, 
as  much  as  the  last-named  insects  are  said  to  do  the  little  birds 
who  are  so  rash  as  to  feed  on  them.  As  Mr.  Bateson  remarks,  in 
criticism  of  "  bionomics,"  a  structure  which  appears  to  be  useful 
will  also  appear  on  a  little  reflection  to  be  possibly  the  reverse. 
The  eye-like  markings  of  many  animals  offer  an  example  to  the 
point.  The  wings  of  the  "peacock"  butterfly  are  believed  to> 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  insect,  not  only  by  their  legitimate  use, 
but  by  these  very  eye-spots.  These  are  held  to  be  attractive  to> 
birds,  who  peck  at  them,  and  let  the  insect  escape.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  spots  on  the  peacock's  wing  might  be  so- 
alluring  to  birds  that  they  would  continue  pecking  at  each  of 
the  four  "  eyes  "  until  there  was  hardly  any  wing  left ;  and 
then  what  would  become  of  the  butterfly  ?  The  horns  of  the 
stag  may  secure  the  favour  of  the  does,  but  we  are  reminded  by 
/Esop  that  they  once  proved  to  be  a  disastrous  possession.  Mr. 
Bateson  devotes  a  good  many  pages  to  chronicling  the  varia- 
tions in  the  ocellar  markings  of  insects.  He  allows  two  lines  to> 
their  function  : — "  As  to  the  function  of  ocellar  markings  nothing 
is  known,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  suggestion  has  been 
made  which  calls  for  serious  notice." 

Having  submitted  that  these  two  lines  of  research  are  net 
adequate  for  solving  the  problem  of  evolution,  Mr.  Bateson 
proceeds  to  urge  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  rests  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  facts  of  variation.  Assuming  that 
there  is,  and  has  been,  an  evolution,  variation  must  offer  the  best 
clue.  Mr.  Bateson  himself  was  led  by  the  study  of  embryology 
to  take  this  view ;  in  fact,  he  does  penance  for  former  devotion  to 
the  embryological  method  in  thirty-seven  sheets.  The  large  size 
of  the  work  before  us  is  really  its  chief  drawback;  but  this 
disadvantage  is  in  part  removed  by  a  copious  index.  In  the 
preliminary  "  Introduction  "  our  author  points  out  a  fact  which  has 
perhaps  been  hardly  sufficiently  emphasized.  Species  are,  on  the 
whole,  separated  by  hard  and  fast  and  somewhat  broad  lines ;  they 
are  "discontinuous"  according  to  his  term.  There  are  exceptions, 
no  doubt,  but  the  statement  is  generally  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  gradations  in  the  environment.  The  sea  gets  gradually 
deeper  and  deeper ;  the  air  gets  more  and  more  rarefied  as  we 
ascend  a  mountain.  If,  therefore,  species  were  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  external  forces  we  should  expect  a  corresponding 
gradation.    But  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  get.  More- 
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over,  like  conditions  do  not  always  produce  a  similarity  of  cha- 
racters, and  "  forms  which  are  apparently  identical  live  under 
conditions  which  are  apparently  very  different."  Mr.  Bateson, 
then,  thinks  that  we  must  seek  for  the  discontinuity  referred  to  in 
the  living  thing  itself.  To  this  end  he  presents  us  with  a  vast 
amount  of  material  diligently  collected  from  the  most  varied 
sources  ;  museums  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  carefully 
explored,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
ransacked.  The  result  is  a  satisfactory  body  of  evidence  upon 
which  Mr.  Bateson  modestly  declines  to  theorize  much.  He 
permits  himself,  however,  to  indicate  that,  since  variations  are, 
as  are  species,  discontinuous,  there  may  be  a  relation  between 
these  two  facts.  In  looking  through  the  immense  body  of 
material  set  forth  so  regularly  in  the  work  under  review  we 
have  been  struck  by  one  possible  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bateson 
does  not  appear  to  have  emphasized.  It  is  well  known  to 
zoologists  that  one  group  or  family  of  animals  shows  a  cer- 
tain class  of  specific  characters  that  are  not  met  with 
in  another  group.  The  most  salient  features  of  butterflies 
are,  obviously,  their  wings.  It  is  precisely  the  wings — their 
colour  and  "venation" — that  offer  specific,  or  even  generic, 
characters.  Their  limbs  do  not  differ  so  frequently.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crabs  and  lobsters  present,  as  specific  or  generic 
marks,  variations  in  the  limbs.  It  seems  to  be  very  usual  for 
these  organs  to  show  individual  variation.  With  one  exception, 
all  the  variations  recorded  of  the  lobster  (twelve  in  number)  con- 
cern the  antennae  and  chelae,  while  the  majority  of  "  sports  " 
among  butterflies  are  connected  with  the  colour  of  the  wings. 
This,  of  course,  merely  shows  what  we  knew  before,  that  certain 
organs  are  more  sensitive  and  unstable  in  form  than  others.  But 
the  connexion  between  variation  and  species  is  interesting.  An 
obvious  criticism  to  apply  to  Mr.  Bateson's  method  is  that 
"  monsters  "  can  lead  nowhere  in  the  production  of  new  species. 
In  spite  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  race  of  men  whose  heads  grow 
:beneath  their  shoulders,  nor  is  Siam  inhabited  largely  by 
'twins." 

There  are,  however,  just  as  real  monstrosities  which  maybe 
connected  with  the  origin  of  new  forms  of  life.  Mr.  Bateson 
figures  a  few  worms  with  two  heads ;  he  also  rightly  points  out 
that  there  is  a  worm,  Si/Uis  ramosa,  which  has,  normally,  so  large 
a  number  of  heads  that  it  would  have  baffled  Hercules  himself. 
Besides,  a  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  variations  and  what  are 
generally  termed  "  monstrosities." 

Mr.  Bateson  entirely  declines  to  enter  into  any  arguments  as  to 
the  causes  of  variation.  He  dismisses  the  matter  in  one  sentence 
as  incapable  for  the  present  of  solution.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Bateson  is  here  a  little  too  implacable  in  his  attitude  of  suspicion 
towards  "  theory."  The  fact  that  the  name  "  variation  "  is  applied 
to  all  departures  from  the  normal  in  structure  tends  to  imply  the 
identity  of  the  causes  in  each  case.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  all  variation  is  to  be  explained  by  one  clue  at  present  miss- 
ing. Doubtless  the  ladybirds  which  he  mentions  on  one  of  the 
concluding  pages  show  an  infinite  variety,  which  appears  un- 
related to  utility  or  to  any  conceivable  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  do  seem  to  be  instances  where  food  and  other  "  environ- 
mental"  influences  are  responsible  for  variation.  But  as  Mr. 
Bateson  deprecates,  and  very  justly,  the  common  practice  of 
treating  a  few  facts  as  an  archreologist  treats  an  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion, unnecessarily  supplying  what  will  probably  be  ultimately 
discovered,  we  forbear  to  enter  into  the  matter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  extremely  important  contribution  to  science  will 
raise  much  controversy ;  but  Mr.  Bateson  has  entrenched  himself 
upon  a  solid  rock  of  fact,  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  dislodge 
him. 


CHINA. 

Things  Chinese  ;  being  Notes  on  various  Subjects  connected  with  China.  By 
J.  Dyer  Ball.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 

CHINA  is  an  inexhaustible  subject.  It  presents  different 
views  and  aspects  to  every  beholder,  and  offers  an  endless 
variety  of  experiences  to  all  who  peer  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
native  life.  With  commendable  modesty,  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work  is  content  to  describe  it  as  containing  notes  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  China.  He  does  not  pretend  that  it 
covers  the  whole  field,  and  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  evidence  of  the  incompleteness  which  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  every  work  on  Cathay.  In  the  present 
issue  nineteen  new  articles  have  been  inserted — namely,  on  the 
Bamboo,  Boats,  Embroidery,  English  from  Chinese  Pens,  Fire- 
crackers and  Fireworks,  the  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay,  Jade,  Jews, 
Mandarins,  Mahommedans,  Pagodas,  Pawnshops,  Population, 
I  Po-tsz  and  other  Games  of  Chance,  Shuttlecocks,  Stamps,  Suicide, 
Tombs,  and  Torture. 


This  is  a  goodly  list,  and  the  probability  is  that  an  equally 
long  one  might  be  made  in  preparation  for  a  third  edition  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  we  think  that  some  of  the  newly  inserted  articles 
might  have  been  left  out  to  make  room  for  others  of  more  im- 
portance. "  English  from  Chinese  Pens  "  has  nothing  that  is  essen- 
tially Chinese  about  it.  It  would  do  equally  well  as  a  description  of 
Baboo  English  or  of  the  literary  attempts  of  the  uneducated  of  our 
own  land.  Others,  however,  contain  valuable  additions.  The 
article,  for  instance,  on  the  Population  is  decidedly  interesting, 
and,  though  it  does  not  contain  any  new  statistics,  it  puts  plainly 
forward  the  available  information  on  the  subject.  The  article 
on  Jade  is  not  so  satisfactory.  There  is  a  want  of  crispness  about 
it,  and  much  which  Mr.  Dyer  Ball  may  well  have  told  us  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  that  most  difticult-to-work  material  is 
omitted.  Let  us  hope  that  in  a  third  edition  the  excrescences  of 
commonplace  in  this  and  other  articles  may  be  excised. 


RECORDS  OF  INFANTRY. 

Records  of  the  Infantry  Militia  Battalions  of  the  County  of  Southampton 
from  A.D.  1757  to  1894.  By  Colonel  Lloyd- Verney,  commanding  the 
Third  Battalion  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment  ;  and  Records  of  the 
Artillery  Militia  Regiments  of  the  County  of  Southampton  from  A.D.  1853 
to  1894.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Mouat  F.  Hunt,  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaugbt's  Own  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  Artillery.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1894. 

THIS  is  a  handsome  book  concerning  which  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said.  The  records  of  Militia  regiments  are  mainly  in- 
teresting to  members  of  the  corps,  or  to  those  who  have  a  blame- 
less taste  for  county  history.  When  thoroughly  done,  they  are 
full  of  information  as  to  names  and  occurrences  of  local  import- 
ance attractive  to  the  county  family.  But  properly  used — which, 
interpreted  into  plain  English,  means  properly  skipped — they  are 
also  not  without  value  to  the  general  reader.  Details  of  old 
life,  and  here  or  there  sidelights  on  general  history,  are 
to  be  obtained  out  of  them.  The  stout  volume  compiled 
by  Colonels  Lloyd-Verney  and  Hunt,  have  matter  attractive  to 
both  the  general  and  the  particular  reader.  The  first  will  find 
examples  of  the  curious  hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  we  have 
always  provided  for  the  defences  of  the  country ;  raising  and 
disbanding,  dividing  and  combining,  regiments  in  endless  changes. 
The  third  battalion  of  the  Hampshire  regiment  was  the  North 
and  South  Hants  Regiments  of  Militia,  which  were  finally 
coalesced.  They  were  raised,  like  the  rest  of  the  Militia  force,  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  has  not  been  their  fortune  to  see 
service  in  the  field — which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  does  not 
come  much  in  the  way  of  Militia  regiments.  The  North 
Hants,  by  the  way,  was  the  regiment  in  which  Gibbon  saw 
his  "  inglorious "  military  service,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  this  book.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  they, 
in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  the  force,  did  great 
service  as  feeders  to  the  Line  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It 
appears,  from  the  records  quoted  by  Colonel  Lloyd- Yerney, 
that  on  one  occasion  a  fourth  of  the  regiment  volunteered  at 
once  into  the  Line.  Here,  again,  under  the  date  of  1799,  is  an 
example  of  what  was  once  a  very  common  practice,  and  one 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it : — "  Captain  Stephen 
Terry  got  the  entire  Grenadier  Company  of  the  North  Hants 
to  volunteer  for  the  62nd,  and  was  accordingly  given  his 
company  in  that  regiment."  Odd  details  of  the  manners 
of  our  fathers  turn  up  in  the  records.  The  South  Hants 
Militia,  though  averse  to  all  excesses,  was,  it  seems,  emi- 
nently convivial.  It  enjoyed  that  reputation  deservedly,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  bets  of  bottles  of  wine  made  by  the 
officers  and  gravely  entered  in  a  regimental  record.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  that  "  Lieutenant  Jacobs  bets  Lieutenant  Monro 
that  there  are  no  such  notes  in  the  second  part  of  '  Begone,  Dull 
Care '  by  which  the  voice  is  conducted  as  follows :  so  merrily 
pass  the  day  he  he  he  heeee."  This  important  transaction 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  August,  1803,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
the  question  was  settled.  One  other  quotation  we  will  make  to 
show  what  details  of  old  military  life  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume  on  inquiry.  When  the  regiment  was  formed,  "  His 
Majesty  having  taken  into  consideration  the  deficiency  of  the 
clothing,"  allowed  "  2l.  4s.  id.  for  each  sergeant  and  il.  os.  $d.  for 
each  corporal,  drummer,  and  private  man,  to  furnish  him  with 
the  following  articles — namely,  waistcoat,  breeches,  shirt,  roller, 
pair  of  shoes,  and  pair  of  stockings."  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  entire  outfit  allowed,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
economical. 
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ITALIAN  PAINTERS. 

Italian  Painters.  Critical  Studies  of  their  Works.  By  Giovanni  Morelli 
(Ivan  Lermolieff).  The  Galleries  of  Munich  and  Dresden.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Constance  Jocelyn  Ffoulkes.  With  Illustrations. 
London  :  John  Murray. 

WE  are  glad  that  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Richter's  translation  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  -work  has  not  deterred  Miss 
Ffoulkes  from  adding  this  volume  to  her  first,  and  thus  present- 
ing us  with  a  complete  English  version  of  Morelli's  most  im- 
portant papers  on  Italian  art.  Mrs.  Richter's  volume  was  useful 
when  it  appeared  ;  but  in  his  edition  of  1890  Morelli  recon- 
sidered some  of  his  opinions  and  made  some  other  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  is  right  that  the  English  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading,  in  his  own  language,  a  competent 
translation  of  what  was  perhaps  Morelli's  most  important  work, 
and  in  the  form  in  which  he  finally  wished  it  to  appear  to  the 
public. 

It  is  now  some  three  years  or  more  since  Morelli's  revised 
edition  appeared,  and  the  new  matter  it  contained  is  already  so 
well  known  to  those  most  interested  that  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Ffoulkes's  translation  is  scarcely  sufficient  warrant  for  a  revival 
of  the  old  controversies  about  the  Venice  Sketch-Book,  the  rela- 
tions of  Palma  and  Titian,  the  "  Reading  Magdalen,"  and  the 
hundred  other  points  on  which  he  attacked  accepted  theories  and 
descriptions,  and  derided  the  judgment  of  such  grave  authorities 
as  Messrs.  Crowe  and    Cavalcaselle,  Dr.  Bode,  the  late  Dr. 
Maggraff,  and  many  another  well-known  Doctor  of  the  Arts. 
Reconsideration  induced  him  to  modify  some  of  his  views  before 
this  edition  was  issued,  after  a  lapse  of  some  ten  years  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  his  opinions  remained  practically  unchanged,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  accepted  is  to  be  seen,  not  in 
this  volume,  but  in  those  of  other  writers  on  art,  and  in  the 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  catalogues  of  most  of 
the  important  public  galleries  of  Europe  since  its  appearance. 
Many  writers  of  distinction — as,  for  instance,  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
in  his  edition  of  Kugler's  Italian  Schools  of  Painting — seem  to 
have  adopted  them  en  bloc.   It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  sum  up  the 
net  result  of  his  teaching,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  this  direction ;  but  no 
one  who  is  not  prejudiced  can  dispute  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
salutary  and  far-extending.    Even  if  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
pictures  whose  reputed  authorship  has  been  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  his  opinions,  his  influence  must  be  acknowledged  as 
extraordinary ;  but  the  effect  of  his  personal  onslaughts  on  re- 
ceived attributions  has  been  little  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
new  method  of  investigation  which  he  set  on  foot.    His  "ex- 
perimental method  "  is  certainly  not  infallible.    Unless  a  critic 
has  something  of  Morelli's  own  true  insight  into  the  more  spiritual 
qualities  of  a  painter,  and  of  his  real  feeling  for  beauty,  it  may 
simply  mislead  ;  but  to  the  critic  who  is  otherwise  competent  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  in  determining  the  authorship 
of  doubtful  paintings,  but  also  in  obtaining  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  style  and  personality  of  many  artists  whose  indi- 
vidualities would  otherwise  be  confused  in  the  general  resemblance 
which,  like  a  "  family  likeness,"  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
works  which  emanate  from  a  "  bottega."    To  some  it  may  appear 
to  be  of  little  consequence  whether  a  picture,  provided  it  be  a 
good  one,  should  be  by  Luini  or  Gianpetrino,   by  Foppa  or 
Bramantino,  by  Basaiti  or  Catena ;  but  such  persons  do  not 
understand  how  much  a  true  appreciation  of  works  of  art  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  fine  distinctions  of  touch  and  feeling, 
personal  to  the  artist,  or  what  absurd  blunders  and  what  injus- 
tices to  reputations  are  committed  by  imputing  pictures  to  the 
wroDg  instead  of  the  right  man.    It  would  not  so  much  matter 
if  every  one  were  born  with  fine  taste,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  majority  even  of  educated  persons  take  for  granted  that  a 
picture  in  a  public  gallery  is  painted  by  the  artist  whose  name  is 
appended  to  it  in  the  catalogue,  and  that  if  that  name  is  a 
celebrated  one  they  are  bound  to  admire  the  picture.  Morelli  was 
not  a  didactic  writer,  he  did  not  care  even  to  expatiate  on  the 
merits  of  pictures,  still  less  to  make  them  themes  lor  ethical  dis- 
quisition and  sentimental  sermons ;  he  thought  a  picture  should 
speak  for  itself ;  but  he  saw  crowds  worshipping  bad  pictures 
called  by  celebrated  names,  and  passing  by  fine  and  interesting 
ones  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  merits,  and  he  did  what  he  could 
to  put  a  stop  to  this. 

In  his  preface  he  meets  to  a  certain  extent  the  complaint 
against  the  polemical  character  of  his  writings.  Probably  they 
have  been  all  the  more  effective  from  their  aggressiveness,  espe- 
cially as,  though  his  satire  was  pointed,  his  manner  was  invariably 
courteous.  But  it  had  the  effect  of  making  his  contempt  for 
other  workers  in  the  same  field  appear  to  be  greater  than  it  really 
was,  and  it  made  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue 
more  difficult.    What  at  the  present  time  is,  perhaps,  a  greater 


defect  in  his  writings  is  their  want  of  system.  Even  with  the 
help  of  a  good  index,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  exact  passages  you 
want,  and  the  remarks  about  each  painter  are  sown  about  the 
books  in  text  and  notes,  without  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
any  reader  who  does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  particular  picture 
gallery  to  which  they  refer. 

The  index  is,  however,  some  consolation  ;  and  another  gr  eat 
advantage  of  this  edition  is  the  illustrations,  which  are  interest- 
ing and  useful,  if  not  always  very  satisfactory  as  reproductions  of 
the  originals.  Among  the  least  known  of  these  are  the  fine  por- 
trait by  Basaiti,  in  the  Morelli  Gallery  at  Bergamo,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Frederigo 
Frizzoni-Salis,  of  the  same  place,  which  was  once  bought  for  the 
National  Gallery  as  a  Palma,  but  exchanged  for  the  Tura 
(No.  772). 

Another  picture  of  much  disputed  authorship  (but  regarded  by 
Morelli  as  undoubtedly  by  Sodoma)  is  a  delightful  female  por^ 
trait  in  the  Staedel  Institute  at  Frankfort.  Among  the  very 
useful  series  of  Correggios  is  Mr.  Benson's  early  and  interesting 
"  Christ  taking  Leave  of  His  Mother " ;  and  among  the 
Giorgiones  are  the  lovely  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  and,  of  course,  the  "Sleeping  Venus"  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery— the  most  important  of  all  Morelli's  "  discoveries."  To 
the  student  of  the  National  Gallery  the  collection  of  drawings  by 
Verrocchio  will  prove  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
still  disputed  origin  of  two  pictures — the  "  Madonna  adoring  the 
Infant  Christ  "  and  "  Tobit  and  the  Angel " — which  have  been  at 
various  times  attributed  to  Verrocchio,  the  Pollaiuoli,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  others  as  well.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Signor 
Morelli  were  yet  alive  to  give  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pic- 
ture ascribed  to  Verrocchio  now  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at 
Sheffield.  The  drawings  given  by  him  as  authentic  examples  of 
Verrocchio's  own  hand  certainly  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  proceeded  from  the  bottega  of 
Verrocchio  rather  than  from  that  of  the  Pollaiuoli. 


A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY. 

A  Guide  to  Palmistry.    By  Mrs.  Eliza  Easter-Henderson.    Boston  (U.S.)  : 
Arena  Publishing  Company.    London :  Gay  &  Bird. 

THIS  little  book,  which  comes  from  America,  appears  from  the 
dedication  to  a  Scotch  mother  to  be  written  by  a  Scotchwoman  ; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  cheerful  American  tendency  to  believe  in 
obscure  writers  and  occult  matters  which  counteracts  the  sugges- 
tion. The  author  professes  to  give  the  notes  she  has  compiled 
for  her  own  use.  They  form  a  small  volume  of  elementary 
palmistry  from  the  well-known  dicta  of  Desbarrolles  and 
D'Arpentigny,  and  others  less  known.  Occasionally  an  older 
source  is  mentioned,  and  one  author  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  quoted  as  ancient,  whereas  this  art  or  science  goes  back  three 
thousand  years  at  least.  It  was  once  believed  that  Aristotle  had 
studied  the  matter,  and  had  solemnly  drawn  some  ill-looking 
hands  garnished  with  a  Latin  text.  Although  it  is  probable  he 
was  conversant  with  the  Eastern  notions  respecting  astrology, 
chiromancy,  and  physiognomy,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
Latin  treatise  is  a  forgery. 

There  is  no  practical  limit  in  this  modern  Guide  to  Palmistry 
as  to  the  method  of  choosing  the  right  one  amongst  the  numerous 
qualities  attributed  to  each  line.  References  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets  seven  are  set  forth  in 
the  usual  manner  ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient.  There  is  a  grand 
and  terrible  vagueness,  which  strikes  awe  into  the  reader,  in  the 
information  that  Mercury  gives  science  and  theft,  and  suggests 
one's  happiest  thoughts.  Is  it  the  latest  discovery  in  electricity, 
for  example,  or  the  abstraction  of  one's  neighbour's  purse,  that  is 
the  cause  of  such  apposite  ideas  and  satisfaction  ?  The  reason 
why  palmistry  falls  into  a  deserved  disrepute  is  that  these 
high-sounding  phrases  mean  too  much  or  nothing  at  all.  Ethno- 
logy, history,  and  mental  science  should  be  studied  at  the  same 
time  as  chiromancy,  which  then  falls  into  its  proper  place  as 
a  pleasing  and  somewhat  weird  catalogue  of  individual  minds. 
It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  same  lines  have  different 
meanings  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  hand— a  complica- 
tion of  the  art  of  palmistry  which  is  based  upon  the  science  of 
ethnology.  Moreover,  the  lines  frequently  change  in  shape  and 
size  from  year  to  year.  This  fact  is  generally  overlooked,  as  chiro- 
mancists  seldom  care  to  re-examine  a  hand.  It  may  be  a  comfort 
to  those  who  have  been  informed  that  they  have  a  broken  fortune, 
a  loveless  life,  and  a  lack  of  wits  or  money,  that  matters  are  not 
as  desperate  as  they  seem,  and  that,  by  the  cultivation  of  industry, 
kindness,  and  common  sense,  a  complete  recovery  of  the  blessings 
of  existence  will  be  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  astrology  by  the  com- 
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piler  of  this  book ;  and,  although  the  book  is  simpler  and  easier 
to  read  than  the  usual  run  of  occult  manuals,  it  is  not  without 
a  dangerous  self-confidence  and  some  unfortunate  mistakes. 
Students  can  never  be  warned  too  often,  that  palmistry  is  in  the 
last  degree  misleading  when  pursued  by  itself  alone.  Even  cor- 
rection by  observation  is  not  enough  to  shield  them  from  the 
risk  of  hideous  error.  The  facts  must  be  hunted  down  until  a 
safe  ground  of  reason  is  discovered ;  and  this  is  often  far  to  seek, 
end  perhaps  may  never  be  found. 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND  EOVIXGS. 

Recollection*  of  O'rf  Country  Life.  By  J.  K.  Fowler,  Author  of  "Echoes 
of  Old  Country  Life."    London:  Longmans  &  Co.    if  94. 

On  the  Wallaby;  or,  Through  the  East  and  Across  Australia.  By  Guy 
Boothby.    London  :  Longmans  &.  Co.  1894. 

"TT7E  wish  we  may  never  read  a  duller  book  than  this  second 
*  *  series  of  Mr.  Fowler's  rural  Recollections,  although  almost 
of  necessity  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  first.  The  famous 
farmer  of  Aylesbury  Vale  skimmed  the  best  of  his  cream  on  the 
former  occasion.  Nevertheless,  he  has  gathered  together  many 
more  good  reminiscences  of  the  olden  time  and  of  local  notorieties, 
interspersed  with  notes  of  his  foreign  tours  and  some  valuable 
hints  as  to  profitable  agriculture.  The  soul  of  hospitality  him- 
self, Mr.  Fowler  mentions  with  legitimate  pride  the  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  whose  acquaintance  he  has  made  and  whose 
hospitality  he  has  enjoyed.  As  a  sound  English  gastronomist  he 
takes  high  rank,  and  his  knowledge  of  wines  is  extensive  and 
peculiar,  as  his  cellar  must  contain  some  rare  specimens.  He  has 
the  knack  of  making  the  best  of  good  stories.  He  tells  how  the 
popular  Squire  Drake,  the  well-known  Master  of  the  Bicester 
pack,  was  urged  to  represent  Bucks  in  Parliament.  He  asked 
the  delegates  of  the  constituency  whether  they  did  not  know 
that  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  gen- 
tlemen. The  answer  was  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Then  why  the  deuce  do  you  want  to  send  me  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  "  and,  spurring  his  horse,  he  followed 
kis  hounds  into  Tittershall  Wood.  Yet  the  answer  was 
given  many  years  ago.  There  were  many  queer  visitors  to  the 
"White  Hart"  in  Aylesbury,  which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Fowler's 
father.  One  of  the  most  eccentric  was  Mr.  Camden  Neild,  who 
bequeathed  his  little  savings  of  half  a  million  to  Her  Majesty. 
He  was  as  much  of  a  miser  as  Elwes  or  Dance.  He  would  come 
to  the  Vale,  where  he  had  large  property,  sitting  outside  the 
coach  in  winter  in  threadbare  clothes  and  without  a  greatcoat. 
He  would  give  one  of  the  farmers  twopence  for  a  couple  of  eggs, 
and  breakfast  on  them  with  a  penny  roll  he  had  bought  on  the 
road.  He  was  greatly  disgusted  when  once  at  the  "  White 
Hart "  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  cutting  and  pocketing 
sandwiches  for  which  the  landlord  charged  a  shilling.  Mr. 
Fowler  was  fond  of  sport  of  all  kinds.  One  day,  when  a  prize 
fight  had  come  off  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  walking  up  and 
•down  the  platform  at  Cheddington  Junction  with  his  Vicar,  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  the  late  Dean  of  Lichfield.  The  benevolent  divine 
was  sorely  exercised  by  two  travellers  with  frightfully  swollen 
faces,  to  whom  their  friends  were  paying  anxious  attention. 
"  Mr.  Fowler,"  he  said,  "  these  poor  fellows  are  much  injured  ; 
has  there  been  a  railway  accident  ?  "  When  Mr.  Fowler  explained 
how  the  men  had  got  knocked  about,  the  Dean  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  Good  Samaritans 
who  surrounded  them.  Mr.  Fowler  remembers  some  sporting 
parsons  as  famous  as  the  veteran  stag-hunters  of  Devon.  There 
'was  one  gentleman  of  whose  riding  his  parishioners  were  justly 
proud.  He  used  to  cross  country  of  a  Sunday  from  the  Rectory  to 
the  church,  and  his  admiring  flock  would  gather  in  the  churchyard 
to  see  the  parson  taking  his  fences.  Thanks  to  the  steeplechases 
which  were  established  on  the  Prebendal  Farm,  Mr.  Fowler 
made  many  sporting  friends.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Poole,  of 
Saville  Row,  who  used  to  keep  a  stud  of  weight-carriers  at 
'Winslow  more  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  than  of  himself.  It 
*vas  said  that  when  Louis  Napoleon  made  his  last  successful 
venture,  Poole  financed  it  to  the  tune  of  10,000/.  Evidently 
!  there  was  some  truth  in  the  story  ;  for  the  grateful  Emperor  did 
•  ais  best  to  make  the  tailor's  fortune.  Each  month  he  had  heavy 
]  orders  from  the  Tuileries,  and  he  became  as  much  the  fashion  on 
^the  Boulevards  as  in  Pall  Mall  or  Piccadilly.  Yet  we  are  told 
ie  gave  credit  to  such  an  inordinate  extent  that  he  came  near 
,  Jeing  landed  in  fatal  embarrassments. 

i  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  eating  and  drinking  in  the  volume, 
j  ind  there  are  menus  which  make  the  mouth  water,  though  sadly 
I  suggestive  of  indigestion.  Mr.  Fowler  was  in  the  habit  of  enter- 
1  taining  the  Bar  on  circuit,  and  he  tells  how  the  late  Chief  Justice 
ICockburn,  in  answer  to  a  counsel  who  was  posing  as  a  humani- 
tarian, declared  that  he  knew  no  better  fun  than  a  rattling  good 


fight  between  two  combatants  ia  a  farmyard.  The  High  Sheriffs 
of  Bucks  seem  latterly  to  have  vied  in  extravagance  in  the  dinners 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  shrievalties.  Mine  host  of  the 
"  Hart "  must  have  made  a  fortune  by  them.  But  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  brought  down  the  master  of  the  "Trafalgar"  at  Green- 
wich, with  his  whole  staff  of  cooks  and  waiters — on  special 
retaining  fees.  That  gentleman  did  honour  to  his  calling,  for  he 
had  been  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Albion  "  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  where  he  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  matchless  wines.  The 
Prince  Regent  was  his  frequent  patron.  He  had  a  certain  bin  of 
brown  sherry,  shipped  for  the  use  of  Napoleon,  and  captured,  of 
which  Mr.  Fowler  now  possesses  a  couple  of  bottles.  We  with 
Mr.  Fowler  would  let  us  test  them. 

To  knit  up  a  few  stray  threads.  He  tells  how  the  line  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  was  diverted  from  going  north  by 
Uxbridge  and  Aylesbury,  thanks  to  the  general  opposition  of  the 
landowners.  So  the  Countess  of  Bridgwater  sent  for  George 
Stephenson,  and  suggested  that  he  should  run  it  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  through  her  Hertfordshire  properties, 
saying  that  the  land  was  already  gashed,  and  that  the  locks 
would  guide  him  in  his  levels.  Mr.  Fowler  has  tried  farming  by 
steam,  and  found  it  unsatisfactory.  As  for  poultry  rearing,  he 
thinks  that  much  might  be  done  by  the  British  farmer  to  inter- 
cept the  enormous  traffic  in  foreign  poultry  and  eggs.  For  him- 
self, he  has  realized  1,200/.  in  a  single  year,  clearing  300/.  net 
profit  ;  but  he  admits  his  own  to  be  an  exceptional  case,  for 
having  made  his  reputation  as  a  fancy  breeder,  practically  he 
could  pretty  much  fix  his  own  prices.  His  first  setting  of  Cochins 
cost  him  two  guineas,  and  he  cleared  42/.  by  the  venture.  He 
thinks  the  English  labourer  is  fairly  well  off,  and  not  to 
be  pitied  ;  for  "  no  occupation,  to  him  who  is  called  a  work- 
ing-man, is  so  full  of  pleasure  and  variation."  The  labourer 
seems  likely  to  go  to  the  wall,  as  wheat  ceases  to  pay,  and  arable 
land  is  turned  into  pasture.  But  Mr.  Fowler  reminds  us  that 
there  is  no  water  for  the  cattle  in  those  districts  in  the  hill 
countries  where  the  larger  portion  of  arable  land  is  to  be  found. 
"  WThat  would  the  live-stock  do  on  the  beech-clad  Chilterns,  and 
on  the  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  Downs?  How 
would  the  cattle  on  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Mendips  fare,  or  on 
some  of  the  claylands  of  Essex  ?  "  Finally  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  great  Hebrew  invasion  which  has  colonized, 
regardless  of  expense,  what  he  rather  uncourteously  calls  a  New 
Judaea  on  the  borders  of  Bucks  and  Herts.  It  was  Mr.  James,  a 
long-headed  local  solicitor,  who  suggested  to  the  Rothschilds  that 
they  should  come  in  and  possess  that  pleasant  land,  concentrating 
territorial  influence  in  a  single  neighbourhood.  But  the  shrewd 
Mr.  James  could  never  have  foreseen  how  chance  and  calamities 
would  serve  the  invaders. 

"  On  the  Wallaby,"  being  interpreted,  is  Australian  for  "On 
the  March."  The  fun  being  steadily  driven  at  high  pressure  is 
sometimes  forced,  but  the  volume  is  brightly  and  wittily  written, 
and  sensational  as  well.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  faithful 
narrative  of  an  original  and  diversified  manner  of  travel.  The 
Messrs.  Boothby,  gently  bred  and  making  no  secret  of  their  im- 
pecuniosity,  were  a  pair  of  rolling  stones  with  the  happy  knack  of 
invariably  turning  right  side  upwards.  They  had  good  introduc- 
tions, were  hospitably  entertained  on  Australian  stations  and  else- 
where, and  seasonable  remittances  reached  them  from  time  to 
time  when  they  had  touched  the  lowest  depths  of  destitution. 
They  started  from  Adelaide  on  a  long  circular  tour  with  48/.  odd 
between  them.  The  vicissitudes  of  their  chequered  fortunes  were 
singular,  and  they  left  much  to  their  luck.  Now  they  were 
luxuriating  in  a  fashionable  hotel  with  little  thought  for  the 
morrow ;  now  they  shifted  their  quarters  to  a  cut-throat 
den  in  the  Oriental  quarter  of  a  native  town ;  whenever 
they  could  they  worked  their  way,  and,  failing  an  engagement 
in  the  forecastle,  they  took  a  steerage  or  a  deck  passage.  They 
saw  many  varieties  of  life  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  and, 
except  when  enchanted  by  the  highland  scenery  of  Ceylon, 
they  seldom  trouble  us  with  the  hackneyed  tourist  sights.  The 
slums  of  Singapore  they  pronounce,  with  some  experience  of  such 
places,  to  be  among  the  worst  and  most  repulsive  in  the  world. 
Being  cleaned  out  in  Batavia,  they  sold  all  their  valuable  and 
spare  personalty  to  a  Dutch  pedlar  for  a  fresh  start.  At  Thurs- 
day Island,  the  favourite  resort  of  loafers,  beachcombers,  &c, 
they  were  again  absolutely  destitute,  and  this  time  with  no  means 
of  raising  the  w  ind.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  ship  before 
the  mast  in  a  schooner  bound  for  Port  Moresby.  Then  they 
tried  the  pearl  fishery ;  but  it  was  not  their  luck  in  fishing  up 
pearls  which  financed  them  for  a  driving  trip  through  Queens- 
land. They  tantalize  us  somewhat  unfairly  with  the  prospect  of 
taking  us  across  the  waterless  scrub  to  Adelaide,  where  we  fully 
expected  a  tragical  climax,  and  the  miraculous  escape  of  the 
survivor  of  the  ^air.    At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  the  un- 
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precedented  drought  compelled  them  to  renounce  the  design. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  they  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  their  daring 
•wanderings,  came  as  near  dying  of  thirst  as  any  man  need 
desire.  Their  "  outfit "  was  slender,  and  yet  embarrassing  to 
absurdity.  They  had  an  old  buggy,  always  ready  to  tumble  to 
pieces,  and  a  pair  of  screws  picked  up  cheap,  who,  though  rum 
ones  to  look  at,  proved  uncommonly  good  ones  to  go.  They  give 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  as  to  sugar-growing,  mining, 
and  cattle-breeding  in  Queensland.  The  great  curse  of  the 
squatters  is  the  certainty  of  periodical  droughts,  though,  if  that 
be  overcome  by  artesian  wells,  the  pastoral  wealth  of  these  down 
districts  is  said  to  be  incalculable.  Minor  nuisances  are  the 
rabbits,  though  really  a  terrible  and  almost  irrepressible  scourge  ; 
and  the  troops  of  what  they  used  to  call  "  sorners  "  in  Scotland, 
who  scour  the  country  and  insist  on  living  at  free  quarters. 
These  gentlemen  profess  to  seek  the  work  they  will  never  do. 
Many  of  them  go  mounted,  leading  a  pack-horse  laden  with  swag, 
and  they  simply  travel  from  station  to  station,  expecting  the  best 
of  everything  everywhere.  Nor  can  the  squatter  in  prudence  re- 
fuse to  take  them  in,  since  they  would  probably  revenge  themselves 
by  firing  his  paddocks. 


ENGLISH  PROSE. 

English  Prose  Selections.    Edited  by  Henrv  Craik.    Vol.  II.  Sixteenth 
Century  to  the  Restoration.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

f  1 1IIE  specimens  of  English  prose  in  Mr.  Craik's  second  volume 
-■-  are  selected  from  writers  who  flourished  from  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  close  of  its  third  quarter.  The 
period  embraces,  therefore,  all  the  great  names  of  that  century. 
Among  the  prose-men  proper,  to  distinguish  from  the  prose  of 
the  poets,  we  have,  in  the  first  rank,  Bacon,  Burton,  Fuller, 
Hobbes,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Clarendon,  and 
Leighton.  Among  the  poets  represented  the  chief  names  are 
Milton,  Ben  Jonson,  Donne,  and  possibly  Cowley.  The  contrast 
of  this  classification  is  strikingly  suggested  by  the  comparison  of 
the  present  with  the  previous  volume  of  Mr.  Craik's  Selections. 
No  longer  do  the  poets  hold  their  own  in  prose.  Not  only  are 
they  excelled  numerically,  but  they  are  surpassed  utterly  in 
mastery.  Their  contributions  to  the  prose  of  the  seventeenth 
century  may  be  subtracted,  and  the  sum  total  of  that  prose  will 
remain  unaffected.  The  masters  of  prose  in  the  century  are,  in 
short,  the  prose-men  proper,  not  the  poets.  We  anticipate  that 
Milton's  example  may  be  urged  by  some  as  contrary  to  this 
view,  though  we  cannot  allow  that  the  prose  of  Milton  affords 
any  true  exception  to  our  conclusion.  It  was  well  said  by  an 
excellent  critic,  quoted  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Milton  selections  of  this  volume,  that  the  most 
diverse  opinions  have  been  pronounced  upon  Milton's  prose 
style,  and  necessarily  so,  since  everything  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  critics 
do  not  differ  concerning  the  prose  of  Bacon  or  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Clarendon  or  Leighton,  masters  of  prose  most  diverse  in  style. 
Mr.  Ward,  we  observe,  does  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Milton's  prose  "  remains  the  most  extraordinary  literary  prose, 
and  the  most  wonderful  poet's  prose  embodied  in  the  English 
language,"  without  indicating  all  those  defects — excruciating 
defects  some  of  them  are — of  Milton's  prose  which  we  should  sum 
up  in  the  one  term  "  licentiousness."  Not  one  of  those  flaws  can 
justly  be  said  to  characterize  the  prose  of  any  one  of  the  writers 
we  name  above  as  representative  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
seventeenth-century  prose.  For  example,  where  shall  we  find  in 
these  writers  that  tortuous  construction,  with  its  fatiguing  man- 
nerisms, that  compels  the  modern  reader  of  Milton  to  hark  back 
or  forwards,  as  if  in  the  dissection  of  a  puzzle,  instances  of  which 
are  afforded  by  the  celebrated  passage  from  the  Areopagitica, 
"  Had  any  one  written  and  divulged  erroneous  things  and 
scandalous  to  honest  life,"  &c.  (p.  472.),  or  that  from  Eikonoklastes, 
headed  "  Justice  above  the  King,"  in  the  present  volume  ?  Mr. 
Ward  observes  "  Milton's  own  point  of  view  was  to  give 
himself  in  his  prose,  so  far  as  the  form  admitted,  wholly 
and  unreservedly."  We  should  say,  rather,  that  he  went 
far  beyond  the  form,  and  that  nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
in  this  prose  of  a  poet,  who,  in  every  description  of  poetry, 
shows  the  most  delicate  reverence  for  the  form,  and  the  ex- 
quisite intuition  of  an  artist,  than  its  unbridled  defiance  of 
order  and  proportion,  and  all  that  makes  for  form.  Not  in 
Milton  do  we  note  the  "evolution  of  order  from  disorder,"  in  the 
literary  development  of  the  prose  of  the  century,  but,  as  Mr. 
Craik  admirably  observes,  in  writers  like  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Leighton.  In  his  excellent  summary  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Craik, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  a  sound  critic  in  this  matter.  "  To  Milton,"  be 
writes,  "  prose  was  an  unnatural  medium,  which  he  never  sub- 
dues to  his  purposes."    None  will  dispute,  at  the  same  time,  the 


judgment — "We  cannot  deny  its  power,  we  cannot  resist  its 
excitement."  Milton  used  prose  with  consummate  power,  "  but 
it  was  a  weapon  which  he  seized  as  he  found  it,  which  owed  its 
force  to  the  arm  that  wielded  it,  and  which  he  left  with  no 
sharpness  added  to  its  temper,  no  new  polish  to  its  surface,  in 
no  facility  in  its  contrivance."  Let  us  add,  he  endowed  it  with 
no  new  magic,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  no  new  element  of 
beauty,  like  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  forty-four  writers  exemplified  in  this  volume  may  be  said 
to  claim  representation  on  the  most  varied  grounds.  There  are 
some  in  whom  style  is  the  dominant  charm  or  character.  There 
are  others  whose  style  eludes  definition  completely.  There 
are  some,  again,  who  must  be  considered  modern  writers, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  still  much  read  by  the  general, 
and  reflect  little,  if  anything,  in  diction  or  expression,  of  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  seventeenth-century  prose.  In  thi& 
last  class  we  find  writers  who  flourished  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  close  of  the  period — Bacon,  Clarendon,  Richard 
Baxter,  for  instance.  The  late  Mr.  Minto,  who  is  charged  with 
the  selections  from  Bacon,  justly  observes  that  the  style  of 
the  Essays  is  not  the  style  of  the  other  Baconian  writings.  No 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Minto  says,  Bacon  loved  an  ingenious  conceit  like- 
any  Elizabethan,  but  he  does  not  riotously  indulge  himself  in 
them.  He  has  depth  without  obscurity,  and  learned  he  is  with- 
out pedantry.  Nearest,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  Elizabethans,  he 
is  of  another  age,  and  master  of  what  is  essentially  a  new  style 
in  the  most  popular  of  his  writings.  Mr.  Craik,  whose  selections- 
from  Clarendon  show  a  just  liberality,  carries  us  with  him  in  his- 
estimate  of  Clarendon,  whom  he  places  among  the  greatest 
names  of  the  century.  The  "  almost  tragic  dignity "  of  his 
historical  narrative  is  a  perennial  charm ;  and  his  style,  though 
not  faultlessly  regular,  is  free  from  "  manner,"  or  what  may 
strike  the  modern  reader  as  archaic  manner.  Greatly  his  inferior 
in  charm  and  dignity,  Richard  Baxter  is  yet  another  writer  of 
the  century  whose  style  betrays  no  one  period  of  literature. 
His  books  might  have  been  written  yesterday,  as  Archbishop 
Trench  observes.  Sincerity  and  earnestness  are  popular  quali- 
ties, without  doubt,  yet  we  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr. 
Overton's  remark  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  unlike  Baxter,  requires- 
to  be  "  translated  "  into  popular  language.  The  selections  that 
are  appended  to  his  comments  on  Taylor  need  not,  and  do  utterly 
defy,  any  such  treatment.  To  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  fallen  the 
congenial  charge  of  the  chosen  vessels  of  seventeenth-century 
prose,  the  leading  representatives  of  its  wit,  imaginative  and 
"  humorous  " — Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  Fuller — and  his- 
analysis  of  their  qualities  leaves  us  no  debatable  ground  whereon 
to  venture  some  line  or  hyper- subtle  point  of  dissent.  The 
passage  (p.  316)  dealing  with  Browne,  Taylor,  and  Milton,  as- 
chief  examples  of  "  ornate  classicizing  magnificence,"  yields  us- 
full  contentment,  since  it  not  only  acknowledges  Browne's  supre- 
macy as  an  artist,  but  embodies  a  critical  appreciation  of  the 
sources  of  that  supremacy.  Mr.  W.  S.  McCormick  treats  of  the 
prose  of  Overbury  and  of  Selden  with  excellent  discernment. 
Briefly,  yet  effectively,  does  Mr.  Edmund  Chambers  discuss  the 
great  qualities  of  Leighton's  prose  and  the  preacher's  spirituality  ^ 
aliinity  with  Plato.  The  charm  of  Isaak  Walton  is  pleasantly 
reflected  in  Mr.  Gosse's  essay  to  the  selections  from  that  writer, 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker  deals  with  the  writings  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  with  his  customary  keenness  of  insight.  Space  forbids 
us  *oucing,  however  passingly,  other  individual  examples  of 
yraite.  well  done,  and  we  must  be  content  with  adding,  of  the 
volume  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  consistently  faithful  to  the  scheme 
of  selection  upon  which  we  fully  commented  in  reviewing  the  first 
volume. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

L'esprit  chretien  et  le  patriolismc.  Tar  le  Comte  Leon  Tolstoi.  Paris  r 
Perrin. 

Les  trois  villes — Laurdes.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris  :  Charpentier-Fasquelle. 

AS  we  have  never  been  among  the  more  fanatical  praisers  of 
Count  Tolstoi,  such  praise  as  we  have  to  give  to  his  new 
pamphlet,  which  appears  in  French  as  an  "  Edition  originale,"  may 
carry  some  weight  with  it.  We  may  say  deliberately  that  the 
opening  chapters,  describing  and  commenting  on  the  recent  out- 
break of  Russian- French  fraternity,  are  the  best  thing,  in  a  style 
of  irony  between  Swiftian  and  Pascalese,  that  we  remember  to 
have  read  from  the  pen  of  any  living  writer.  The  subject, 
of  course,  was  rather  an  easy  one,  but  an  easy  subject  to  do  is 
always  an  easy  subject  to  botch  or  overdo,  and  there  is  no  botching 
or  overdoing  here.  The  air  of  mild  surprise  with  which  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Toulon  and  Paris  are  recounted,  the  innocent  straight- 
forwardness, touched  up  here  and  there  by  the  merest  frisk  of 
the  pen,  deserve  unqualified  admiration.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
thing  to  guffaw  over,  though  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  breaking 
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into  a  laugh  now  and  then.  As  a  rule  it  rather  adorns  the  inward 
mouth  (for  why  not  an  "  inward  mouth  "  as  well  as  an  "  inward 
oye  "  ?)  with  a  deep  and  placid  smile  of  contentment.  When, 
however,  we  pass  from  the  Count's  demonstration  to  his  argu- 
ment, we  cannot  profess  equal  admiration.  As  far  as  the  fact 
goes  that  patriotism  is  very  much  on  the  wane,  we  think  what 
he  says  is  true,  and  are  sure  'tis  pity  ;  but  as  for  his  arguments, 
both  "  Christian  "  and  profane,  we  are  sure  that  they  are  naught. 
The  manly  sense  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough  shattered 
once  for  all  the  absurd  fallacy  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
a  categorical  imperative  applying  to  nations  as  well  as  to  men 
and  extending  to  public  as  well  as  to  private  affairs.  And 
putting  religion  aside,  we  are  equally  sure  that  no  possible 
amount  of  saving  of  life,  of  saving  of  expense,  of  saving  of 
physical  and  mental  suffering,  can  make  up  for  the  ennobling  and 
•exalting  influences  of  patriotism  and  even  of  war.  Even  in 
this  part,  the  Count's  excellent  narrative  faculty  reappears  now 
and  then,  and  his  account  of  the  interview  between  a  French 
Chauvinist  traveller  and  one  of  his  own  peasant  neighbours  in 
Russia  is  very  rich  and  beautifully  quiet.  But  his  argument,  we 
repeat,  is  stark  naught  from  every  point  of  view  except  the 
admission,  often  to  be  paralleled  in  our  Gladstonians  at  home,  that 
the  better  educated,  the  better  bred,  and  so  forth,  a  man  .is,  the 
more  he  is  liable  to  this  silly  old  craze  of  patriotism.  So  may 
we  craze  always !  And  may  all  the  nations  to  whom  Great 
Britain  is  opposed  have  plenty  of  teachers  like  the  Count  and 
hearken  to  them  faithfully  ! 

Some  fervent  admirers  of  M.  Zola,  we  believe,  have  already 
confessed  the  applicability  of  the  sad  and  obvious  pun  on  the 
first  letters  of  the  title  of  their  master's  new  work.  For  our- 
selves, who  are  no  more  Zolaists  than  Tolstoites,  we  do  not 
think  that  we  have  read  a  more  damning  exposure  of  the  weak- 
ness of  M.  Zola's  method  or  one  in  which  his  native  vigour 
(which  everybody  allows  to  be  considerable)  has  more  com- 
pletely failed  to  carry  that  method  off.  Of  course,  there  are 
purple  patches  here  and  there ;  but  they  do  not  come  within 
a  hundred  leagues  of  those  which  illustrated  the  concluding 
•volume  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  series,  while  the  book  is  still 
more  destitute  of  the  interest  of  story  and  character  which 
Dr.  Pascal  possessed.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  no  story  at  all  and  hardly  any  characters.  Exceptions 
to  this  last  judgment  may  be  sued  out  with  some  trouble,  for 
the  Abbe'  Pierre  Froment,  a  priest  who  has  lost  his  faith,  but 
has  not  unfrocked  himself,  and  who  would,  if  he  could,  recover 
the  faith  itself,  and  to  a  less  degree  for  an  old  doctor,  Chassaigne, 
who  has  been  led  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  hi  s  wife  and  daughter, 
not  exactly  to  belief  in  religion,  but  to  a  bitter  disbelief  in  science. 
■Otherwise  the  thing  is  an  intensely  careful  and  an  immensely 
Jong  description  of  the  great  yearly  pilgrimage-picnic  to  Lourdes, 
with  long  digressions  on  the  history  and  ill-treatment  of  Berna- 
■dette.  It  fills  all  but  six  hundred  pages,  as  usual  pretty  closely 
packed,  and  we  should  guess  it  to  be  three,  if  not  four,  times 
as  long  as  the  average  French  novel.  Nowhere,  from  the  horti- 
culture which  would  have  spoilt,  if  it  could,  the  passionate 
excellence  of  La  faute  de  VAbbe  Mouret  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
jargon  of  IS  Argent,  has  M.  Zola  been  so  pitilessly  documentative. 
We  have  a  hundred  and  sixteen  mortal  pages  for  the  mere  rail- 
way journey  from  Paris  to  Lourdes  in  the  special  train,  with  full, 
^  true,  and  particular  accounts  of  the  passengers,  their  diseases, 
their  nurses,  the  death  of  one  of  them  en  route,  the  halts  and  re- 
^  freshment  stations,  the  heat,  the  jolting,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Zola's  pen  revels  in  the  subsequent 
'  scene  of  the  promiscuous,  or  at  least  consecutive,  bathing  of  the 
patients,  and,  indeed,  any  reader  who  has  not  a  very  strong 
stomach,  or  an  extraordinarily  quick  eye  for  a  skip,  may  be  recom- 
I  mended  either  to  omit  this  part  altogether  or  to  furnish  himself 
,  beforehand  with  some  salts,  a  nip  of  brandy,  and  other  friends 
,  at  need.    Twenty  pages  describe  the  "  Constatation  Office,"  or 
place  where  they  register  the  cures.    There  may  be  some  readers 
I  -who  find  in  the  above  sketched  character  of  Pierre  and  the  cure 
I  of  his  friend  (and  secretly  beloved),  Marie  de  Gersaint,  a  sufficient 
I  current  of  story  to  float  them  through  and  over  all  this,  while 
J  there  may  be  others,  of  a  proper  impressionist  and  naturalist 
indifference  to  anything  so  feeble  as  story,  who  are  satisfied  with 
•what  they  find.    We  cannot  agree  with  either.    As  always,  it 
would  be  possible  to  detach  some  scenes  of  power.    But  rather 
more  than  always,  and  very  much  more  than  when  M.  Zcla  has 
been  at  his  best,  we  see  here  an  ensemble  which  is  not  powerful 
at  all,  which  has  no  artistic  unity,  which  is  in  the  main  a  dead 
thing,  strangled  first,  and  cere-clothed  afterwards  in  the  folds  of 
&  mistaken  theory. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  new  volume  of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series,'' 
Professor  Andre"  Lefevre's  Race  and  Language  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  while  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
series,  occupies  a  somewhat  isolated  position  in  relation  to  the 
companion  volumes.  It  introduces  to  this  scientific  library  what 
is  virtually  a  new  subject.  M.  Lefevre's  treatise  on  language 
deals  with  the  origin,  or,  more  strictly,  the  evolution,  of  language, 
its  distribution  and  historical  developments.  In  method  and 
spirit  it  is  strictly  modern  and  evolutionary.  "During  many 
centuries,''  says  M.  Lefevre,  "  mankind  was  anxious  to  be  alone 
in  the  universe."  In  nothing  was  man  more  conclusively  proved 
to  be  the  measure  of  all  things,  in  nothing  was  he  considered  to 
be  more  "  alone,"  than  in  the  gift  of  language.  The  "  curse  of 
Babel "  was  not  merely  acknowledged  as  a  "  burden  "  that  must 
be  borne,  but  as  an  historical  fact.  The  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  language  at  some  date  prior  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
involved  belief  in  some  aboriginal  or  primitive  language,  which 
many  thought  must  be  Hebrew  and  the  learned  Goropius  de- 
clared was  Dutch.  "  "We  can  but  admire,"  says  M.  Lefevre,  "  the 
ingenuity  of  such  speculations  in  times  when  scientific  philology 
was  not."  Nor  is  he  less  magnanimous  when  he  describes  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  development  as  "  a  very  ancient  doctrine," 
which,  however,  has  only  been  put  to  "  the  proof  of  experience 
and  experiment  "  within  the  last  forty  years.  He  quotes  Diodorus 
and  Vitruvius  to  show  that  there  were  evolutionists  among  the 
ancients,  who  might  have  established  philology  on  a  scientific 
basis  if  they  had  known  Sanskrit  literature.  These  "  intuitive 
adherents  of  evolution "  are  in  agreement  with  modern  men 
of  science.  The  passage  from  Diodorus,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  diversity  of  language,  is  described  as  one  which  Schleicher 
and  Whitney  would  not  disavow.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
ancient  and  mediocre  writer  should  have  so  nearly  hit  the  mark, 
since  all  the  learned,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  were  involved  in  the  "  parent  error  "  of  faith  in  Babel 
and  a  primitive  language.  Even  in  the  theory  of  Diodorus  we 
find  the  germ  of  M.  Lefevre's  first  element  in  language,  "  the 
cry,"  at  which  he  arrives  in  tracing  backwards  the  evolution  of 
language  through  its  cyclic  stages,  analytic,  inflected,  ag- 
glutinative, monosyllabic,  and  so  forth.  The  primitive  man,  in 
the  poet's  words,  was  "  an  infant  crying  in  the  night,  and  with  no 
language  but  a  cry."  Man  shared  this  first  element — "  the  cry  " 
— with  the  beasts  that  perish.  But  of  the  language  of  animals 
M.  Lefevre  says  nothing,  excepting  with  regard  to  this 
elemental  stage,  possibly  through  not  having  studied  the  re- 
searches of  the  eminent  Mr.  Garner.  Yet,  while  he  deals  not 
with  modern  quacks,  he  does  not  omit  to  note  that  "  Philology 
has  had  its  alchemists,"  by  which  term  he  designates  those  who 
follow  the  method  of  Plato,  in  the  "  Cratylus,"  in  supporting  their 
theories  of  the  onomatopoeic  origin  of  language.  That  ono- 
matopoaia  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  origin  of  language  is 
tolerably  certain — M.  Hermann  Paul  thinks  it  is  still  a  force  in 
the  making  of  new  words — but  the  demonstration  of  the  part  it 
has  played  is  not  so  easy,  M.  Lefevre  admits,  as  De  Brosses, 
Leibnitz,  and  other  philological  "  alchemists "  imagined.  He 
quotes  Leibnitz,  and  finds  "  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic  not  more 
incoherent."  His  final  conclusion  on  the  matter  runs  thus: — 
"  The  cry  is  the  origin ;  onomatopoeia  is  the  second  stage,  in  which 
language  finds  the  materials,  which  the  association  of  ideas  and 
metaphor  subsequently  elaborates."  In  the  second  part  of  his 
book  M.  Lefevre  deals  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
language  and  races,  and,  finally,  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indo-European  family. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  a  single  chapter  of  The  English  Revo- 
lution of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Fisher  Unwin)  without  crediting 
the  author,  Mr.  Henry  Lazarus,  with  a  passion  for  reforming  the 
world  that  is  both  deep  and  sincere.  But  neither  the  strength 
of  this  motive  power,  nor  the  indiscriminating  use  of  exceeding 
strong  language,  has  sufficed  to  invest  his  "prospective  history'' 
with  the  effective  unity  and  balance  that  the  scheme  demands. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  extremely  tortuous  and  involved. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  wrestled  with  a  more  unreadable  book,  yet 
we  have  got  through  it,  on  the  sheer  passion  of  the  author's 
appeal  against  the  chance  skipping  of  the  reader.  All  through 
the  book  we  are  constantly  visited  by  a  humorous  ssnse  of  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  authors  \  ictures  of  the  disjointed 
fabric  of  society  and  the  revolution  ivy  means  with  waicli  Lis 
hero,  one  Carlyle  Democrites,  sets  things  aright.  It  i*  hard  to 
conceive  anyone  reading  the  account  of  anintervie.v  between 
this  person  and  the  King  (ch.  xii.)  witLout  a  smilj.  Nor  less 
absurd  is  the  scene  where  C.  D.  plays  the  Cromwell  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  clears  that  Iloine  "  with  a  background  of 
bayonets"  to  help  him.    Similar  "clean  sweeps"  are  carried  out 
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■with  ridiculous  pase,  until  we  arrive  at  page  422,  where  we  find 
a  neatly  tabulated  statement  of  the  collective  sweepings  of  the 
Great  Revolutionary  broom,  so  far  as  it  has  swept  the  way  for  a 
new  electorate.  And  here,  as  in  other  respects,  the  broom  has, 
we  think,  swept  wisely,  not  less  than  well. 

The  new  volume  of  Mr.  Huxley's  collected  essays — Discourses 
Biological  and  Geological  (Macmillan  &  Co.) — contains  some  of 
the  author's  most  brilliant  and  characteristic  occasional  writings. 
Of  these  popular  lectures  and  addresses  to  scientific  bodies,  Mr. 
Huxley  declares  he  cannot  decide  which  gave  him  the  more 
trouble.  He  has  never  brought  himself  to  look  upon  a  popular 
lecture  as  a  mere  hors-d'oeuvre.  To  be  understanded  of  the 
people  has  ever  been  his  aim.  Certainly,  no  living  writer  is 
better  endowed  in  the  gift  of  crystal-clear  intelligibility  of  exposi- 
tion than  Mr.  Huxley.  In  the  present  volume,  the  gift  is 
capitally  exemplified  in  the  admirable  lectures  on  "  A  Piece  of 
Chalk,"  on  "  The  Formation  of  Coal,"  and  on  "  A  Lobster."  For 
the  rest  of  the  contents  it  needs  but  to  note  the  well-remembered 
British  Association  Address  at  Liverpool,  in  1870,  on  "Bio- 
genesis and  Abiogenesis,"  and,  among  other  geological  addresses, 
the  ingenious  and  convincing  defence  of  modern  geologists,  on 
"  Geological  Reform,"  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin's  statement  that 
contemporary  popular  geology  was  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  needed  reformation. 

Mr.  Outram  Tristram's  examples  of  historical  romance,  The 
Dead  Gallant  and  The  King  of  Hearts  (Word,  Lock,  & 
Bowden),  are  strong  in  the  qualities  of  romance.  The  first  of 
these  short  stories  is  the  more  vivid  and  picturesque,  and 
decidedly  the  more  imaginative,  conception.  It  deals  with 
Babington's  conspiracy,  and  introduces  other  historical  per- 
sonages, such  as  Ballard  the  militant  Jesuit,  and  Francis 
"Walsingham.  The  sketch  of  the  statesman,  though  it  may  be 
deemed  a  distortion  of  history  in  some  respects,  is  exceedingly 
impressive.  Mr.  Tristram's  Jacobite  story,  The  King  of  Hearts,  is 
an  episode  rather  than  a  story,  and  less  skilfully  worked  out  than 
its  companion. 

Mr.  G.  Colmore,  in  A  Conspiracy  of  Silence  (Heinemann), 
shows  from  a  point  of  view  that  is  not  without  novelty  that  the 
treatment  of  insanity  in  fiction  has  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Something  of  a  problem  is  suggested  in  this  story.  The  heroine, 
a  most  candid  creature,  is  intolerant  of  deception,  and  has  a 
morbid  horror  of  madness.  She  becomes  engaged  to  a  man  in 
whose  family  insanity  is  hereditary.  Her  mother,  who  learns 
the  secret,  keeps  her  daughter  in  ignorance,  through  her  regard 
for  the  advantages  of  a  good  match.  Her  intentions  are  good, 
but  her  silence  is  deplorable.  The  heroine's  cousin  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  secret ;  but  he  is  led,  by  the  bridegroom's  cunning, 
into  thinking  that  the  young  woman  has  been  told  of  the  fatal 
taint.  Thus  he  plays  an  unconscious  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
silence.  The  whole  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  young  woman,  after  marriage,  to  the  terrible 
truth.  This  is  set  forth  with  undeniable  power  by  Mr.  Colmore. 
Yet,  powerful  as  the  story  is,  it  suggests  a  more  potent  develop- 
ment. The  silent,  not  to  say  dummy,  role  of  the  cousin  acts  as 
a  drag  on  the  story,  besides  being  a  trifle  inscrutable.  He  might 
have  been  a  stirring  actor,  and  intensified  the  chromatic  motif,  if 
he  had  played  the  part  of  a  rival.  Mr.  Colmore  has  preferred  to 
deal  simply  with  a  problem  that  is  interesting  indeed,  yet  un- 
exciting. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Mr.  Colmore's  novel 
there  is  more  that  appeals  to  the  casuist  than  in  the  situation 
depicted  by  Mr.  Alec  MacHield  in  A  Question  of  Casuistry 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  "  A  Dialogue  and  a  Denouement  " 
this  story  is  called.  In  the  dialogue  there  is  a  certain  smartness, 
as  to  the  story  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  casuistry  comes  in. 

Quiet  Stories  from  an  Old  Woman's  Garden,  by  Alison  McLean 
(Warne  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of  simple  tales  told  in  homely 
style  and  dealing  with  rustic  life.  Some  flower  in  the  garden 
suggests  the  story  that  is  told — a  simple  device  in  the  story- 
teller. The  stories  are  by  no  means  striking,  and  quite  undis- 
tinguished in  style  or  conception. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story's  "later  readings"  of  A  Poet's  Portfolio 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the  first  series. 
"He"  and  "She"  discourse  of  art,  literature,  and  so  forth,  in 
prose,  and  he  intervenes  now  and  then,  to  illustrate  the  theme  or 
adorn  the  tale,  by  withdrawing  a  lyric  from  his  portfolio  for 
recitation.  Thence  ensues  some  criticism  and  more  comment. 
"  She "  is  not  a  very  accomplished  young  lady,  for  when  he 
quotes  "  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  she  asks  him  what  it  means, 
and  he — most  infelicite  and  unfacete  "He" — is  reminded  that  a 
friend  once  translated  it  — "  The  ibis  is  safest  among  the  Medes." 
Mr.  Story  is  not  strong  in  humour,  but  much  of  his  verse  has  an 
elegant  turn. 

There  is  less  continuity  of1  poetic  style  or  manner  in  the  Second 


Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club  (Mathews  &  Lane)  than  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  the  collected  lyrics  of  an  association  of  bards. 
In  fact,  the  poetic  product  is  various  enough,  and  good  enough  in 
accomplishment,  to  attract  tastes  of  the  most  diverse  kind.  Mr. 
\V.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  Mr.  Ernest  Dowson,  may  be 
named  of  the  company  of  rhymers  who  seem  to  us  most  happy  in 
inspiration.  Certain  of  their  lyrics  have  a  pretty  measure  of 
grace  and  music. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  Dr.  George  MacDonald's 
collection  of  papers,  chiefly  on  Shakspeare  and  certain  English 
poets,  A  Dish  of  Orts  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  a  boak  that  merits 
revival  ;  The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges  (Bell  &  Sons), 
a  fourth  edition;  and  The  Chameleon's  Dish,  by  Theodore  Tilton 
(Fisher  Unwin). 

We  have  also  received  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Labour 
Disputes,  by  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  F.S.S.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Son) ;  Kremus,  by  Stephen  Phillips  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.)  ;  Poems,  by  Percy  Wither  (Falkner  &  Sons) ;  The  Micro- 
cosm and  the  Macrocosm,  by  Bolton  Waller,  A.M.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  Poems,  Songs,  Sonnets,  and  Verses,  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Professor  "  (Bell  &  Sons)  ;  Dove  Sono  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  Sonnets  and  other  Verses,  by 
Edward  Harding  (Elliot  Stock);  and  Irish  Character:  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Character,  "  notes  for  the  times,"  by  a  Democratic  Physio- 
logist (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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The  Queen. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Wednesday  Her  Majesty,  with 
considerable  ceremony  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  presented  new  colours  to 
the  Portsmouth  division  of  the  Marines,  some  five 
hundred  of  whom  had  been  conveyed  across  to 
Osborne  in  gunboats  to  receive  the  new,  and  troop  the 
old,  insignia. 

in  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  during  the  Parlia- 
Lords.  mentary  week  covered  by  this  chronicle 
has  necessarily  been  occupied  chiefly  in  winding  things 
up.  The  earliest  important  Bill  on  which  it  performed 
this  function  was  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bill, 
which  passed  amid  a  shower  of  compliments,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  hinting  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  even  in  a  non-Unionist  who  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  Lord  Rosebery,  in  effect,  replying  that 
being  a  Scotchman  almost  reconciled  him  to  being  a 
Peer.  On  Monday  a  rather  important  statement  was 
made  by  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  Uganda  question, 
and  a  considerable  batch  of  Bills,  with  the  Equalization 
of  Rates  Bill  at  their  head,  and  including  that  herald 
of  the  end,  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill,  was 
passed.  And  the  rest  of  the  week  was  occupied  in 
dealing  with  Bills  as  they  dribbled  in. 

Last  week  was  finished  in  the  Commons 
with  one  of  those  late-in-the-Session 
omnibus  nights  which  often,  scantily  as  they  are 
attended,  are  more  really  businesslike  than  full  Houses 
earlier.  The  Irishmen  devoted  their  energies  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  a  sort  of  farce-melodrama  in  re- 
ference to  the  Tenants  Arbitration  Bill,  Mr.  Morley 
playing  lugubriously  up  to  them.  First  they  asked 
solemn  questions,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  wailed  and 
threatened  responsive  to  the  threatenings  and  wailings 
of  Mr.  McCarthy  ;  while  the  egregious  Mr.  Cobb  was 
pressing  for  a  promise  of  the  immediate  extermination 
of  the  Upper  House.  Later,  the  Nationalists  tried  to 
throw  out  the  vote  for  the  salaries  of  the  House  of 
Lords  establishment,  and  would  have  done  it  if  the 
Opposition  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Grey's  collected  answer  to  nume- 
rous inquiries  as  to  matters  of  foreign  policy  was  of 
■some  moment.  Sir  Edward  is  so  cautious  an  answerer 
that  his  hint  in  reference  to  Siam — that,  unless  the 
French  mended  their  manners,  "  the  course  which 
*'  England  would  take  would  not  be  the  same  as  in 


Commons. 


"  the  past  " — was  very  significant.  He  was  vaguer 
about  the  Congo  and  other  African  affairs,  but  believe^ 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  made.  A  , 
Saturday  sitting  gave  further  opportunity  for  the  same 
sort  of  thing  next  day,  when  Mr.  Buxton  and  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett  bit  thumbs  at  each  other  over  the 
Transvaal  commandeering,  and  many  matters  were 
discussed. 

This  miscellaneous  industry  and  inquisitiveness  was 
continued  on  Monday,  except  that  late  at  night,  when 
all  the  votes  in  Supply  proper  had  been  got,  an  un- 
expected breeze  arose  on  the  resolution  preliminary  to 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  after  the  House  had  been 
kept  sitting  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  progress 
was  reported.  The  Irish  members  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  indignant  that  Keport  of  Supply  was  not 
taken  at  once  so  that  they  might  snatch  fresh  divisions 
on  the  House- of- Lords  votes.  They  also  affected  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  oracular  vagueness  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  reply  to  a  fresh  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Cobb's  as  to  the  Peers,  and  they  kept  dividing  on 
motions  to  report  progress,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave 
the  chair,  and  for  a  direct  reduction,  till  the  hour 
mentioned.  As  is  usual  during  these  abnormally  late 
sittings,  especially  when  the  Session  as  well  as  the 
sitting  is  late,  and  their  meaning  or  no  meaning  is 
well  understood,  the  reports  were  meagre,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  disturbance  was  got  up, 
first  for  the  Irish  gallery,  and  secondly  for  the  demon- 
stration against  the  House  of  Lords  to-morrow.  Earlier 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  confirmed  the  news  that  Jabez 
Balfour's  extradition  had  beengrantedsubjecttoappeal. 

The  battle  about  the  House  of  Lords  salaries  raged  yet 
again  on  Tuesday,  when  the  Irishmen  and  a  few  of  the 
more  responsible  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  English  Radicals 
renewed  the  tactics  of  the  night  before.  Mr.  Morley 
had  to  take  up  the  shield  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  dropped,  and  to  assure  the  malcontents  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  detest,  abhor,  and  abominate 
the  House  of  Lords  more  than  he  did,  but  that  it  was 
neither  logical  nor  decorous  to  dock  a  man's  housemaids 
of  their  wages  because  you  thought  the  man  himself  a 
disagreeable  person.  They  were  only  convinced  by 
several  divisions  and  as  many  beatings  ;  and  the  Ap- 
propriation Bill  Resoluticn,  without  which  the  proroga- 
tion to-day  could  not  have  taken  place,  was  not  obtained 
till  past  two  o'clock.  Meanwhile,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening,  Keport  of  Supply  had  given  rise  to  three 
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separate  discussions  on  subjects  of  Education,  concern- 
ing respectively  Mr.  Acland's  general  statement,  the 
shabby  stoppage  of  the  subsidy  to  King's  College, 
London,  and  the  famous  Christian  Brothers  difficulty 
in  Ireland.  On  the  first  Mr.  Acland  distinguished 
himself  by  a  graceful  parallel  between  the  older 
"  ex-military "  inspectors  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  the  "really  intelligent"  younger 
generation,  and  by  endeavouring  to  shelter  himself 
behind  the  skirts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a 
strange  position  for  Mr.  Acland)  in  the  matter  of  the 
attacks  on  Voluntary  schools.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  was 
really  interesting  on  the  latter  point,  urging  that,  as 
the  expense  fell  on  "  the  squires  and  the  clergy,"  it 
did  not  matter.  This  caput  lupinum  view  of  a  large 
section  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  was  known  to  be 
entertained  by  persons  like  Mr.  Lewis  ;  but  it  is  not 
often  expressed  with  such  simplicity. 

The  curious,  if  not  exactly  funny,  farce  of  undying 
indignation  with  the  Lords  was  kept  up  on  Wednesday, 
when  Mr.  Keay,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  others  made  as 
though  they  cared  nothing  for  prorogation,  nothing 
for  holidajs,  if  only  they  might  baffle  some  of  the 
Lords'  amendments  on  the  Scotch  Local  Government 
Bill.  They  took  care,  however,  not  to  be  in  a  majority, 
and  the  Bill  was  accepted  as  it  came  down.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  earlier  given  a  little  more  intelligence  about 
Uganda  matters. 

Even  on  Thursday  a  faint  attempt  to  renew  the 
Lords  business  was  made  by  Mr.  Little,  who  received 
adequate  treatment  from  the  Speaker  ;  but  miscel- 
laneous curiosity  ruled  the  day,  for  the  most  part. 

The  Coreaa  The  Corean  news  of  the  last  seven  days 
War.  began  still  vaguely ;  a  Shanghai  telegram 
that  "the  fleets  were  placing  hide-and-seek"  probably 
giving  the  best  version  of  the  matter.  Both  sides 
were  vigorously  raising  money,  large  loans  being  spoken 
of  in  Japan  itself,  while  German  and  Euglish  financiers 
were  said  to  be  arranging  for  subsidies  to  China. 
Captain  Ingles,  R.N.,  recently  in  the  Japanese  service, 
gave  an  account  of  the  Mikado's  fleet  balancing  that 
of  Captain  Lang  as  to  the  Chinese,  but  the  tendency 
of  later  news  was  not  in  the  direction  of  confirming 
any  great  success  of  Captain  Ingles's  late  pupils. 
Both  fleets  appeared  to  have  been  behaving  in  a 
manner  very  confirmatory  of  the  Shanghai  phrase, 
and  torpedo-boat  reconnoitrings  at  Wei-hai-wei  were 
balanced  by  the  admission  that  the  affair  at  Asan,  so 
loudly  vaunted  by  the  Japanese,  took  place  against  but 
a  small  Chinese  force.  It  was  only  towards  the  middle 
of  the  week  that  anything  businesslike  was  reported, 
and  then  the  Chinese  claimed  a  victory  or  series  of  vic- 
tories to  the  north-eastward  of  Seoul,  whither,  by  their 
own  account,  they  had  moved  after  the  slight  check 
at  Asan,  and  where  they  had  attacked  the  Japanese. 
The  latter,  by  their  representatives  in  Europe,  of 
course  pooh-poohed  this  news  ;  but  no  positive  denial 
or  confirmation  of  it  was  received.  It  was  announced 
that  a  large  gratis  loan  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
Japanese  nobles,  independently  of  the  ordinary  loan  at 
interest,  and  that  the  King  of  Corea  had  declared 
himself  independent  of  China.  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  moment  he  was  not  equally  independent  of  Japan. 

E  Bumours,  possibly,  but  not  certainly,  false, 

were  set  afloat  last  week  as  to  fresh  in- 
discretions of  persons  in  the  Khedive's  confidence 
during  his  European  trip  ;  but  these  were  very  likely 
French  ctnards,  and  bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
other  statements  attributing  to  the  new  Sultan  of 
Morocco  a  passionate  attachment  to  France  and  deep 
suspicions  of  the  Perfidious  One.  It  was  positively 
denied  later  that  the  Khedive  would  visit  either 
France  or  England  this  year ;  and  it  was  asserted  that 
that  very  troublesome,  useless,  and  wrong-headed  body, 


the  Egyptian  Assembly  of  Notables,  had  protested 
against  the  Italian  occupation  of  Kassala. 

Miscellaneous  foreign  news  at  the  begin- 

General  . 

ForeiRn  and  ning  of  the  week  included  the  assassination 
Colonial  Affairs.  0f  a  Russian  Admiral,  Governor  of  Cron- 
stadt,  a  Kabyle  revolt  in  Morocco,  and  proposals  in 
certain  German  quarters  for  a  reconciliation  between 
France  and  Germany,  over  the  body  of  England,  as  per 
Congo  Agreement.  And  that  little  trifle  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ?  The  absence  of  a  quorum  in  both  Houses  of 
the  United  States  has  produced  a  sort  of  legislative  and 
administrative  paralysis,  there  being  no  means  of  get- 
ting financial  matters  completed,  and  none  of  paying 
the  debts  of  the  country  due  under  the  Behring  Straits- 
Arbitration.  The  general  amnesty  to  Bulgarian  poli- 
tical exiles  has  been  slightly  complicated  by  the  action 
of  M.  Zankoof,  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  return  ta 
a  country  by  no  means  so  anxious  to  receive  him.  A 
rather  obscure  insurrection  has  been  going  on  in  Peru. 

According  to  a  report  which  reached  Liverpool  on 
Thursday  the  French  had  sent  a  force  to  Coomassie,  a 
most  daring  and  glaring  encroachment  on  British 
regions.  This  report,  of  course,  must  not  be  accepted 
without  reserve,  and  is,  indeed,  explicable  in  other 
ways.  But  the  thing  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  practice  of  French  officers  in  these  districts,  a 
practice  not,  we  fear,  likely  to  be  checked  by  such 
mild  handling  as  has  been  given  at  our  Foreign  Office 
to  the  aggression  of  Warina  or  Weeima. 

New  Alabama  It   was   announced  on   Monday   that  a. 

Cases.  torpedo  catcher,  built  at  Elswick  for  the 
Chinese,  had  been  detained  under  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  at  the  application  of  the  Japanese. 

Another  embargo  of  the  same  kind  was  reported  on 
Tuesday  morning,  this  time  on  the  other  side,  the 
Islam,  alleged  to  have  been  fitting  out  at  Glasgow  for 
the  Japanese,  having  been  stopped. 

Letters  at  the  end  of  last  week  were 
rather  unusually  interesting.  A  sharp 
correspondence,  threatening  to  become  the  basis  of  a 
lawsuit,  was  published  about  Miss  Kate  Marsden  and 
her  Siberian  lepers.  Professor  Dewar  contributed 
some  more  reasons  for  thinking  Lord  Rayleigh's  new 
gas  to  be  not  a  new  element  but  alio  tropic  nitrogen  * 
and  "Publicity"  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Horsham  scheme  for  Christ's  Hospital. 

A  very  noteworthy  letter  appeared  from  Major 
Roderic  Owen  on  the  Uganda  question  on  Tuesday 
morning,  while  on  the  following  day  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  exposed  a  serious  calumny  of  the  Welsh 
Nationalist  members  against  the  Welsh  clergy  in  re- 
spect of  tampering  with  the  census. 

The  question  of  the  condition  of  asphaltum-painted 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  was  vigorously  re- 
opened on  Thursday  by  Sir  James  Linton,  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson,  and  others.  Mr.  Bartley,  M.P.,  drew  a 
very  pertinent  contrast  between  the  different  fashions 
of  treatment  accorded  to  King's  College,  London — wnich 
is  in  no  real  sense  denominational  at  all,  Dissenters^ 
Jews,  Turks,  and  everybody  being  admitted  to  its 
benefits  with  full  liberty  of  conscience— and  the 
Christian  Brothers,  who  are  denominational  or  nothing. 

The  Vigilant  for  some  reason  did  not  start 
in  the  race  for  the  Commodore's  Cup  at 
Ryde  yesterday  week ;  but  the  entry  was  an  excellent 
one,  including  not  merely  the  other  two  large  cutters, 
but  the  Carina,  Namara,  and  Corsair.  The 
Britannia  came  in  first,  followed  by  the  Satanita, 
but  the  Carina  was  receiving  over  half  an  hour  from 
both,  and  Admiral  Montague's  lucky  forty  took  the 
prize. 

It  was  apparently  fated  that  the  Vigilant  and 
Britannia  match  for  Lord  Wolverton's  Cup  should 
never  come  off.    As  the  Vigilant  was  making  for  the 
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starting-point  she  said  "  B.G.W.,"  and  when  they  asked 
what  that  meant,  she  said  "  J.G.P.,"  which,  in  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  the  sea,  means  "  Disabled ;  keel 
"  lost."  It  appeared  that  she  had  shaken  out  her 
centreboard  on  the  Goose  Rock,  though  subsequently 
it  was  said  only  to  be  jammed.  Mr.  Gould  offered,  it 
is  further  said,  to  race  in  this  condition  ;  but  the 
Prince,  of  course,  declined,  and  Lord  Wolverton 
handed  over  the  cup  to  the  Dorset  Yacht  Club  for 
yesterday's  regatta.  On  this  same  day  important 
meetings  of  the  Y.R.A.  and  the  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
were  held,  the  former  appointing  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  present  rating  rules,  and  the  latter  sus- 
pending the  International  Challenge  Cup  competition 
till  the  report  had  been  issued. 

There  was  good  racing  in  all  classes  in  the  Royal 
Albert  meeting  at  Southsea  on  Monday.  The  Vigilant 
did  not  appear,  and  it  was  said  that  she  would  not  race 
•again  till  the  match  for  the  Cape  May  Cup  next 
month  ;  while  the  racing  forties  preferred  the  handicap 
match  to  that  for  the  Albert  Cup.  The  latter  was 
accordingly  left  to  the  Britannia  and  Satanita,  the 
latter  of  which  won,  more  or  less  owing  to  the  Britannia 
splitting  her  topsail.  The  Carina  came  in  first  in  the 
•handicap,  but,  fast  as  she  is,  could  not  save  her  time 
on  L'Esperance,  which  Lord  Dunraven  has  been  racing 
lately  since  he  lost  the  Valkyrie.  Six  twenties  fought 
a  wonderfully  close  race  in  the  third  class,  getting  home 
with  only  a  minute  and  a  quarter  between  the  first 
{Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg's  Asphodel)  and  the 
last. 

Next  day  in  dirtier  weather,  but  with  equally  good 
racing,  the  Britannia  had  her  revenge,  and  the 
Satanita,  though  it  was  rough  enough  to  suit  her, 
and  she  came  in  first  with  a  fine  rush  at  the  end,  could 
not  save  her  time.  The  Carina  and  the  Corsair  had 
the  second  class  match  to  themselves,  and  the  former 
won  easily ;  while  L'Esperance  repeated  her  victory  in 
the  handicap,  and  Lord  Dudley's  Inyoni  headed  (in  a 
race  which  rather  knocked  these  smaller  boats  about)  a 
fleet  of  twenties  even  larger  than  that  of  the  day  before. 

There  was  no  racing,  save  for  twenties,  on  Wednes- 
day, and  the  Inyoni  rather  drifted  than  sailed  in  first. 
But  the  next  day,  which  was  the  day  of  the  move  from 
the  Solent  to  Weymouth,  saw  that  process  carried  out 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  race  for  all  classes  from 
Cowes  westward.  Unluckily,  the  day  was  one  of  the 
worst  even  of  the  present  summer ;  and,  though  there 
was  plenty  of  wind,  the  journey  was  made  in  a 
•drench  of  rain.  The  winners  were  respectively  the 
Britannia,  Carina,  Deirdre,  and  Dandelion  ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  last,  or  handicap,  class  was  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  neither  L'Esperance,  Namara,  nor  Maid 
Marion  competed,  and  that  the  actual  winner  tided  in 
with  the  help  of  a  time-allowance  of  two  hours.  One 
may  venture  to  doubt  whether,  in  such  uncertain  con- 
ditions as  those  of  yacht  racing,  a  two  hours'  time- 
allowance  is  not  something  of  an  absurdity. 

Racing  Stockton  Handicap  on  Tuesday,  which 

was  very  well  won  by  Zamiel  from  Grolden 
Drop,  Sweden,  and  half  a  dozen  others,  deserves  men- 
tion. The  most  valuable  race  of  the  meeting,  the 
Great  Northern  Leger,  fell  next  day  to  Mr.  Vyner's 
■Stonechack. 

Cricket  ^e  cr^c^e^  °^  this  day  week  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  present  season. 
In  the  victory  of  Kent  over  Gloucestershire  and  the 
draw  between  Notts  and  Middlesex,  there  was  nothing 
out  of  the  way.  But  Sussex  v.  Hampshire  illustrated 
well  the  peril  of  the  "  closing  "  system.  Hampshire 
had  had  an  advantage  of  nearly  ioo  on  the  first 
innings,  but  when  Sussex  went  in  again  Mr.  Murdoch 
made  172  not  out,  and  was  so  well  backed  up  that 
with  the  ninth  wicket  still  unfallen  and  less  than  three 
hours  remaining  the  team  was  241  to  the  good.  So 


Miscellaneous. 


they  "closed" — with  the  result  that,  thanks  to  117 
from  Captain  Wynyard  and  some  other  good  hittiDg, 
Hampshire  made  the  required  number,  and  wou. 
Even  this,  however,  was  dull,  beside  the  result  of  the 
Surrey  and  Lancashire  match  at  the  Oval.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  this  (the  strong  Surrey  eleven  in  their 
first  innings  making  only  97,  of  which  Street  contri- 
buted all  but  half)  were  noteworthy ;  but  when 
Lancashire  went  in  a  second  time  with  75  only  to  get, 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  hardly  lose.  And,  indeed, 
they  did  not;  but  the  Surrey  bowling  and  fielding 
were  so  good  that  the  match  ended  in  the  rarity  of  a 
tie. 

The  early  cricket  of  this  week  was  played  under 
mixed  conditions,  Monday  being  fairly  fine  and  favour- 
able to  big  scores,  while  Tuesday  turned  rainy  and 
treacherous.  The  first  match  to  finish  was  Surrey  v. 
Kent,  the  last  great  fight  of  the  season  at  the  Oval, 
and  this  was  only  a  stern-chase  by  Kent  after  the  total 
of  371  which  Surrey  (Hayward  contributing  142  of  it) 
had  amassed.  This  could  not  be  caught  up,  and 
Surrey  won  by  an  innings  and  137  on  Tuesday. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  occurred  in  the 
matches  at  Lord's  and  at  Bristol,  which  ended  on  Wed- 
nesday. At  Lord's,  Lancashire,  after  making  369  in 
their  first  innings  by  good  scores  nearly  all  round,  had, 
indeed,  to  go  in  a  second  time  against  Middlesex,  but 
knocked  up  what  was  wanted  for  the  loss  of  a  single 
wicket.  At  Bristol  Yorkshire,  having  made  as  many 
runs  as  the  year  has  days  (Brown  and  Hurst  each 
reaching,  and  the  latter  passing  his  hundred),"  closed" 
and  won  from  Gloucestershire  by  an  innings  and  IOO. 

The  tremendous  rain  of  Thursday  prevented  most 
matches  from  beginning  at  all,  and  reduced  the  cricket 
in  others  to  little  or  nothing. 

It  appeared  on  Monday  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  keeping  its  eyes 
very  wide  open  in  regard  to  cholera  ;  that  the  amiable 
fanatics  of  arbitration  had  been  memorializing  Lords 
Rosebery  and  Kimberley  about  their  fad ;  and  that 
two  men  of  war,  the  Seamew  and  the  Bullfrog,  had 
been  in  collision  in  the  Channel  with  merchant  ships. 
The  Anti-Vivisectionists  had  demonstrated  against  the 
proposed  Chelsea  Medical  Institute,  and  the  farriers 
on  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Farrieric  League. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  held  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  on  Wednesday  to  comment  on  Lord 
Kimberley's  statements  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
promulgate  an  offer  to  the  Government.  The  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  Hackney  School 
affair  was  published,  declaring  the  woman  Gillespie 
alone  guilty  of  cruelty,  but  blaming  the  management 
generally.  An  agitation  has  been  started  against  the 
practice  of  advertisement  canvassing  for  Government 
newspapers. 

The  chapter  of  bathing* holiday  accidents  was  a  little 
behind  that  of  boating ;  but  it  opened  unhappily  on 
Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Bickerton,  Town  Clerk  of 
Oxford,  and  belonging  to  a  well-known  family  there, 
was  drowned  at  Torcross,  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 

The  comparative  quiet  which  had  hitherto  marked 
the  Scotch  coal  strike  was  broken  on  Thursday  morning 
by  some  serious  rioting  at  Baillieston,  in  Lanarkshire. 

Mr.  Liddell,  brother  of  the  sometime  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  was  a  railway  engineer 
whose  experience  dated  from  almost  the  very  earliest 
times  of  railway  history,  and  who  had  been  making  rail- 
ways at  home  and  abroad  from  that  time  till  the  very 

day  of  his  death.  M.  Jean  Fleury,  French  Professor 

in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  had  a  double  claim 
on  literature.  He  had  produced  a  book  on  Rabelais 
which,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  and  sensible  on  that  difficult  subject ;  and 
he  was  the  father  of  "  Henry  Greville,"  that  excel- 
lent novelist.  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Keeper  of 
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the  Soane  Museum,  was  an  architect  and  antiquary  of 
repute,  the  chief  author  and  sole  editor  of  a  mighty 

Dictionary  of  Architecture.  Captain  Thomas  was 

one  of  the  most  notable  of  English  naval  officers  who 
have  not  obtained  flag  rank  ;  and  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  though  not  himself  extremely  distinguished, 
was  the  representative  of,  perhaps,  the  most  distin- 
guished political  family  of  the  United  States. 


THE  SESSION. 

TWO  difficulties  beset  him  who  turns  to  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  Session  now  drawing  to  an  end. 
It  is  hard  for  him  to  remember  exactly  when  it  began, 
and,  if  one  particular  date  is  taken,  to  distinguish  exactly 
what  it  has  done.  Parliament  has  sat  so  continuously 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  its  sittings,  what- 
ever formal  divisions  may  be  made  between  them,  are 
found  to  roll  themselves  in  the  mind  into  one  Session. 
Confusion  on  the  point  is  the  more  difficult  to  avoid 
because  each  of  the  three  sections  into  which  this  pro- 
longed effort  of  Parliamentary  labour  has  been  divided 
has  been  found  to  end  in  a  refusal  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  be  bullied  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  total  failure  of  one  part  of  that 
majority  to  start  a  good  useful  agitation  in  the  country 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  But  in  spite  of  this 
continuity  and  uniformity,  considerations  of  a  practical 
kind  forbid  us  to  treat  the  Session  as  having  lasted 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year.  We  must  break  it 
somewhere,  and  there  are  reasons  not  wholly  technical 
for  putting  the  starting-point  on  the  12th  of  last 
March. 

If  we  now  come  to  the  question  what  Parliament  has 
been  doing  since,  the  only  full  answer  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Lords  have  been  doing  as  before,  and  the 
Commons  have  been  doing  without  Mr.  Gladstone. 
For  this  Session  has  undeniably  been  a  new  thing  in  so 
far  as  the  Lower  House  has  been  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  not  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  difference,  to  be  sure,  has  not  been  so  obvious  as 
might  have  appeared  inevitable,  to  judge  by  the  tone 
in  which  the  late  leader  was  habitually  spoken  of  by  his 
supporters.  To  say  that  he  never  was  missed  "  ere  yet 
"  ever  a  month  was  gone  "  would  be  to  exaggerate  the 
tenacity  of  Liberal  regret.  A  week  had  not  gone  be- 
fore his  bereaved  followers  were  comfortably  settled 
under  a  new  leader.  Indeed,  as  the  Session  comes  to 
an  end,  some  of  them  may  be  reflecting,  and  if  they 
are  not  we  can  supply  the  deficiency,  that,  to  judge  by 
the  results,  the  change  has  been  hardly  visible.  When 
the  prolongation  of  the  Session  of  1893  was  drawing  to 
an  end,  the  loudest  section,  or  rather  sections,  of  the 
Gladstonian  following  had  nothing  more  constantly  on 
their  lips  than  warnings  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
he  must  either  make  a  real  attack  on  the  Lords  or 
prepare  to  reconsider  his  position.  Time  has  given 
Mr.  Gladstone  his  revenge,  for  the  same  persons  are 
now  propounding  the  same  dilemma  to  his  successors, 
Lord  Eosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  com- 
pletes the  picture  that  the  politicians  called  upon  to 
make  the  choice  have  in  both  cases  found  it  wiser  to 
reply  by  enigmatical  generalities,  and  have  declined  to 
be  drawn  by  the  angry  warnings  of  supporters  into 
giving,  definite  promises.  If,  now,  it  is  asked  what 
the  Session  has  been  during  its  roundabout  course 
from  and  back  to  the  same  position,  the  answer  is 
that  it  has  been  the  Session  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Begistration  has  been  dropped,  and  Welsh  Disesta- 
blishment postponed,  in  company  with  the  Veto  Bill 
and  the  Newcastle  programme  at  large.  The  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill  has  emerged,  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
to  be  gagged  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
then  sent  to  fail  utterly  in  its  real  mission,  which  | 


was  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  Lords  by  being 
thrown  out  by  them.  Of  Mr.  Asquith  we  have  heard' 
nothing,  and  of  Mr.  Morley  not  much ;  but  Sir 
William  has  been  well  to  the  front  all  through.  He- 
survived  at  the  very  start  the  most  ridiculous  of  adven- 
tures. Alone  of  Leaders  of  the  House  he  has  seen  bis- 
Address  made  consumedly  ridiculous  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, has  been  compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  move 
another  in  circumstances  which  he  vainly  endeavoured: 
to  redeem  from  utter  absurdity  by  the  most  portentous 
gravity  of  deportment.  At  the  close  he  has  been 
badgered  by  the  same  rebels  on  very  much  the  same 
quarrel.  But  Sir  William  has  come  triumphantly 
through  all,  still  leader  on  these  curious  terms.  In 
the  interval  he  has  shown  that  he  can  introduce  a? 
Budget,  and  carry  it  with  boisterous  humour  and  some 
tact  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be 
more  hazardous  to  assert  that  he  has  shown  capacity 
to  frame  a  Budget  or  understand  it  when  framed. 
But  for  deficiencies  in  these  respects  the  administration 
of  this  country  provides  remedies.  The  permanent 
officials  of  the  Treasury  are  at  hand  to  do  the  framing, 
and  there  is  a  Solicitor-General  to  supply  the  under- 
standing. Sir  William  Harcourt  contributed  to  the 
management  of  the  House  the  tact  which  conciliated' 
Irish  dislike  to  an  increased  duty  on  whisky  by  pro- 
mising that  it  should  be  temporary  and  the  states- 
manship which  made  a  free  use  of  envy  as  a  means  of 
imposing  fresh  burdens  on  land. 

His  success  is,  we  venture  to  suppose,  not  less  sweet 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  because  it  has 
not  only  been  gained  by  strictly  Parliament  proceed- 
ings.   It  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  not  the  les3 
interesting  to  review,  what  is  visible  of  the  series  of 
events  which  led  up  to  a  certain  dinner,  and  to  argue 
from  what  is  seen  to  what  is  concealed.    Lord  Eose- 
bery and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  still  colleagues, 
but  the  firm  which  was  to  be  Townsend  &  Walpole 
has  become  Walpole  &  Townsend.    The  change  of 
positions  must  be  particularly  pleasant  to  the  gainer, 
if  he  amuses  himself  by  comparing  the  language  of 
six  months  ago  with   what  may  be  heard  to-day. 
Then  there  was  terror  at  the  mere  prospect  of  the 
leadership   of  Sir    William   and  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Eosebery.    Now  the  Prime  Minister 
must  be  content  to  hear  that  he  may  still  retrieve 
himself,  while  his  colleague  has  passed,  from  being 
the  fear  and  disagreeable  necessity  of  his  party,  to 
a  very  different  estimate.    That  those  who  endure 
him  have  ceased  to  find  him  disagreeable  is  what 
will  be  asserted   by  nobody  who   understands  Sir 
William  Harcourt  ;  but  there  is  an  immensely  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  fact  that  he  is  necessary. 
And  this  success  gains  greatly  in  prominence  because  it 
is  so  solitary.    There  is  no  member  of  the  Government 
who  can  look  back  on  the  Session  with  more  than  a  sense 
of  relief  at  seeing  that  he  has  not  lost,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  more  than  one  or  two  of  whom  as- 
much  could  be  said.    It  has  not  been  the  evil  fortune 
of  any  of  them  to  begin  with  such  a  tangle  of  rash 
concessions  to  truth  and  compromising  explanations 
as  Lord  Eosebery,  nor  to  sink  to  anything  quite  so 
feeble  as  his  speech  on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  The 
misfortune  of  Mr.  Mundella  is  also  unique.    But,  if 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  escaped  signal 
failure,  they  none  of  them  have  had  any  success  to 
boast  of.    Lord  Eimberley  has  certainly  not  supplied 
an  exception  with  his  unhappy  Congo  Agreement, 
which  was  hatched  in  ignorance  and  has  been  dropped 
in  disgrace.    Nor  has  Mr.  Morley  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  which  even  the  Irish  mem- 
bers would  not  accept  as  satisfactory,  and  which  the 
country  has  seen  the  Lords  reject,  with  indifference,  07 
even  with  approval.    As  for  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  can  any  man  say  they  have  done  anything  ? 
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Nor  have  the  different  subsections  of  the  majority 
more  reason  to  be  pleased  than  the  colleagues  of 
the  fortunate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Democratic  Budget  is  understood  to  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment and  advantageous  to  the  party.  But  we  notice 
a  distinct  disinclination  to  accept  it  as  payment  in  full 
for  attendance  and  assistance  rendered  during  the 
Session.  The  quotation  of  the  Check-weighers  Bill  as 
a  service  to  Labour  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure. 
It  would  not  have  been  named  if  the  Miners'  Eight 
Hours  Bill  had  not  been  amended  into  insignificance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  calls  itself  Labour. 
The  Equalization  of  Rates  and  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Bills  do  not  somehow  appear 
to  fill  the  majority  with  that  satisfactory  sense 
of  votes  to  be  gained  which  had  been  looked  for 
as  the  reward  of  the  Session.  Not  even  the  demo- 
cratic Budget  seems  to  have  had  much  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  members, 
who  gave  themselves  a  little  holiday  by  baiting 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  small  hours  of  Tues- 
day morning.  Even  the  Check-weighers  Bill  was 
forgotten.  And,  indeed,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  Irish  members,  who  want  something 
to  show  to  their  constituents,  and  the  Welsh,  who  suffer 
from  the  same  need.  The  gloss  of  the  Scotch  Local 
Government  Bill  is  slubbered  by  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments, which  were  tamely  accepted  by  the  Cabinet 
and  forced  on  recalcitrant  followers  by  Unionist  help. 
Here,  in  fact,  we  get  to  the  failure  of  failures  of  the 
Session — namely,  the  ruin  of  the  hopes  that  it  would 
work  up  to  an  agitation  against  the  Lords.  It  is  the 
agitation  which  remains  to  be  worked  up,  and  that 
with  no  very  brilliant  prospect  of  success.  And  there 
is  no  sign  that  Lord  Eoseeery  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  are  going  to  lend  an  effectual  hand. 
Lord  Eosebery  persists  in  not  seeing  the  gui- 
dance which  he  asked  for  from  the  country,  and 
his  colleague  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  got 
beyond  a  general  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  cold  comfort  to  the  Labour  men, 
the  Temperance  party,  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, to  be  told  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  that  House  of  Parliament  which  spoils 
their  game  of  log-rolling.  They  wanted  the  Session 
to  make  it  easy,  and  it  has  brought  them  no  nearer 
that  blessed  consummation.  They  want  their  leaders 
to  make  it  feasible,  and  the  leaders  ask  them  to  get 
up  the  necessary  steam,  and  neither  can  satisfy  the 
other.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  Session  has  been  sadly 
barren  for  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
always  excepting  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  passed 
the  great  Democratic  Budget,  and  has  also  taken  no 
contemptible  measure  of  revenge  for  certain  trans- 
actions of  six  months  ago. 


ORGANIZING  THE  STORM. 

THE  deliberate  and  elaborate  processes  which  are 
found  necessary  for  giving  expression  to  "  sudden 
"  and  irrepressible  movements  of  popular  opinion  "  in 
a  Radical  direction  have  always  commanded  our  mirth- 
ful interest ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  previous 
examples  of  the  long  meditated  political  impromptu 
has  ever  yielded  us  quite  so  much  amusement  as  to- 
morrow's Hyde  Park  demonstration  against  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  no  other  instance  has  the  "  movement  " 
been  quite  so  belated,  and  certainly  in  none  other  have 
the  preparations  for  getting  the  movement  to  move 
been  quite  so  artlessly  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  No 
stage-management  since  that  of  Bully  Bottom  has 
ever  taken  the  spectator  so  frankly  into  its  confidence. 
Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  proceedings,  however,  it 


is  necessary  for  him  to  remember  or  to  be  reminded  of 
the  course  of  political  events  during  the  twelvemonths 
previous  to  the  forthcoming  demonstration.  The  mis- 
conduct by  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  provoked 
this  uprising  of  popular  indignation  dates — or  its  first 
and  by  far  its  gravest  example  dates — from  about  this 
time  last  year  when  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  Since  then  that  House  has  committed  the 
further  outrage  of  refusing  to  apply  compulsion  to 
one  body  of  workmen  at  the  bidding  of  the  Trade-Unions 
of  certain  other  bodies,  and  thus  causing  the  loss  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  And  only  a  week  ago 
it  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  iniquities  by  refusing 
to  apply  compulsion  to  Irish  landlords  at  the  bidding 
of  a  body  of  agitators  who  had  conspired  to  rob  them 
of  their  rents.  The  Lords'  offences,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
though  multiplying  in  number,  have  yet  been  on  a 
descending  scale  of  enormity.  In  the  first  case,  they 
denied  justice  to  a  whole  people ;  in  the  second,  they 
rejected  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  a  class  to  dictate 
to  the  minority  ;  in  the  third,  only  declined  to  give 
the  dishonest  minority  of  another  class  an  advantage 
over  the  honest  majority.  Yet  it  is  only  at  this  last 
act  of  aristocratic  selfishness  that  the  sublime  patience 
of  the  democracy  has  finally  given  way.  Never  before 
in  the  records  of  political  meteorology  has  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation  kept  itself  so  admirably  well  in 
hand. 

But  even  now  that,  "  positively  for  the  last  time  of 
"  asking,"  it  is  about  to  burst,  there  is  a  majestic  and 
purposeful  deliberation  in  its  proceedings.  Thus,  for 
instance,  from  the  "labouring  breast"  of  that  par- 
ticular thunder  cloud  which  broods  over  the  North 
Camberwell  Radical  Club  and  Institute,  there  issued 
last  Thursday  a  still  small  voice,  requesting  the  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Neivs  to  publish  the  information  that 
"  contingents  will  start  from  Deptford  Broadway  to- 
"  morrow  at  12  15,  from  Rye  Lane  at  12.40,  Canal 
"  Bridge  and  North  Camberwell  Radical  Club  12.45, 
"the  Gladstone  Club,  Bermondsey,  1245,  Dulwich 
"  Working  Men's  Club  12.50."  Heavily  charged  with 
political  electricity,  these  masses  of  human  vapour 
will  roll  sullenly  along  main  roads  to  the  Obelisk  in 
Blackfriars  Road,  thence  across  the  river  to  the  Em- 
bankment, and  so  on  to  Hyde  Park,  where  at  last  the 
lightning  of  their  long-stored  wrath  will  flash  out 
terror- striking — if  only  to-morrow  be  a  fine  day — and 
will  be  followed  by  the  thunder  of  such  Parliamentary 
eloquence  as  still  remains  in  London.  It  is  by  this 
last  consideration  that  the  mind  of  the  able  whirlwind- 
rider  and  storm-director  in  Bouverie  Street  is  at  present 
chiefly  exercised.  "The  prorogation  of  Parliament 
"  and  the  haste  of  everybody  to  get  away  from  town 
"  may  cause  some  difficulty ;  and,  indeed,  a  great 
"  many  whom  the  League  would  gladly  have  with 
"  them  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds."  But,  apart 
from  a  full  complement  of  influential  speakers,  "  only  " 
two  other  things  seem  to  be  needed  to  insure  an  im- 
posing success.  One  is,  "  of  course,"  a  fine  day,  and 
"  the  other  a  prospect  of  opposition."  So  that  if  the 
day  is  wet,  or  there  is  nobody  to  oppose  the  de- 
monstrators, or  no  "  full  complement  of  influential 
"  speakers  "  to  oppose  the  demonstrators'  opponents, 
the  House  of  Lords  may  escape  after  all.  On  such 
accidents  does  it  depend  whether  a  people  rising  in  its 
wrath  succeeds  in  getting  upon  its  legs. 

After  all,  however,  the  main  object  of  organization 
is  to  eblminate,  or  at  any  rate  to  minimize,  the  in- 
fluence of  accident ;  and  if  the  storm  should  refuse  to 
burst,  or  should  only  burst  ineffectively,  the  organizers 
must  expect  to  hear  of  it.  It  is  not  as  if  they  had  no 
control  of  the  elements.  They  might,  on  their  own 
showing,  have  brought  off  the  convulsion  at  least  fleven 
months  ago.  It  is  on  record  in  these  columns  that  as 
far  back  as  September  1892  the  Liberals  of  Hull  were, 
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on  the  authority  of  a  Gladstonian  orator,  just  "  panting 
"  for  the  fray  "  ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  Liberals 
pant  harder  at  Hull  than  anywhere  else.    In  fact,  there 
has  never  been  a  moment  since  the  rejection  of  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  when,  according  to  the  Eadical,  the 
whole  of  that  English  people  whom  the  Peers  insulted 
by  refusing  to  give  them  Irish  masters  were  as  eager 
to  be  at  'em  as  Sir  Eichard  Strahan  himself.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  there  were  doubts  and  hesitations] 
perhaps  even  cold  shivers  in  some  high  quarters.  At 
the  very  moment  when  we  thought  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  about  to  be  given  to  raise  the  storm,  some- 
body, it  may  be,  said  something  about  a  jumping  cat ; 
as  paralysing  an  augury  to  a  Eadical  commander  as 
the  wrong   sort  of  bird  was  to  a  Eoman  general. 
And  then,  as  we  all  know,  they  had  to  wait  for  Mr 
Gladstone  to  take  the  omens  at  Edinburgh ;  and  they 
were  not  favourable.    Many  allowances  have  to  be 
made;  but  still  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
management.   When  you  have  a  "  storm  of  popular 
"  indignation  "  ready  to  be  turned  on  at  any  moment 
it  is  absurd  to  keep  it  "  eating  its  head  off,"  so  to 
speak,  until  the  weather  is  doubtful,  and  "  influential 
'  orators  "  are  "  scattered  to  the  four  winds." 


CODDLED  PICTURES. 

AT  the  National  Gallery,  if  anywhere,  the  care  and 
preservation  of  pictures  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perfect  in  practice.    Here,  if  anywhere, 
was  the  asylum  that  should  assure  paintings  a  green 
old  age  with  all  the  benefits  by  which  knowledge  and 
experience  can  mitigate  the  assaults  of  devouring  time. 
But  pictures,  like  other  things,  may  suffer- from  exces- 
sive or  misdirected  care.    The  pleasing,  anxious  task  of 
the  Directors  of  Public  Galleries  may  become  far  more 
anxious  than  the  case  warrants.  According  to  Sir  James 
Linton  and  Mr.  Orrock,  the  paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery  run  the  risk  of  being  "  coddled."    They  are 
kept  in  too  high  a  temperature,  and  defrauded  of 
the  proper  measure  of  pure  air.    Defective  ventilation 
and  a  forcing  heat  have  caused  deterioration  to  set  in, 
and  this  deterioration,  in  certain  examples  by  British 
artists,  is  asserted  to  be  only  too  manifest.    It  seems, 
indeed,  that  a  painting  may  be  killed  with  kindness.' 
Should  there  arise  necessity  for  an  inquest,  we  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  if  Sir  James  Linton  and 
Mr.  Orrock  are  of  the  jury.    Not  content  with  press- 
ing their  protest— which  is  no  new  protest,  by  the  way 
—they  implore  the  guardians  of  the  national  collection 
to  learn  by  their  experience  of  the  well-preserved 
British  masters  in  the  well-aired  and  rationally-warmed 
Diploma  Gallery  of  Burlington  House.  Within  the  last 
few  days  they  made  the  venturesome  ascent  to  that 
aerial  citadel,  where  an  imposing  gathering  of  British 
masters  awaits  an  eager  public  that  never  arrives. 
They  found  these  neglected  masters,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  well  preserved.    Recalling  their  afflicted 
condition  in  another  place,  they  took  counsel  of  the 
attendant  as  to  this  gratifying,  though  surprising,  dis- 
covery.   Why  should  our  Stanfields  and  Wilkies  and 
Constables  thrive  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  and  degene- 
rate so  woefully  in  Trafalgar  Square  ?    Such  was  the 
question  put  to  the  attendant  by  Mr.  Orrock  and  Sir 
James.    And  he,  not  crazed  by  solitude,  replied  that 
it  was  the  "  moderate  temperature  "  that  did  it.  What, 
we  may  ask,  is  the  good  of  experts,  and  where's  your 
science  now— if  wisdom  proceeds  out  of  the  mouths  of 
picture-gallery  attendants  ? 

The  weak  point  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Linton  and 
Mr.  Orrock  lies  in  their  detection  of  injury  and 
degeneration  in  one  section  only  of  the  National 
Gallery  paintings.    The  deterioration  they  speak  of  is 


to  be  noted  of  works  by  the  same  masters  in  private 
collections.    With  regard  to  Wilkie  and  Eeynolds, 
the  deterioration  is  attributed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Eobinson 
to  the^  injudicious  use  of  bituminous  pigments.  An- 
other injurious  agent  named  in  his  valuable  letter  has 
been  the  monstrous  abuse  of  varnish,  an  abuse  that 
flourishes  in  our  midst  at  this  very  hour.    Still,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  paintings  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery  are  generally  in  a  superior  condition  to  English 
paintings  by  the  same  hands  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  superior  ventilation  and  lower  temperature  of  the 
former  gallery  may,  therefore,  have  contributed  to 
this  result.     Every  visitor  whose  respiratory  organs 
are  at  all  sensitive  cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  stag- 
nant air  and  oppressive  temperature  of  the  National 
Gallery.     The  atmosphere  is  like  that  of  no  other 
gallery  we  know  in  Europe.     But  we  must  dissent 
absolutely  from  the  view  of  Sir  James  Linton  and 
Mr.  Orrock  that  the  circulation  of  air  "  more  or 
"  less  charged  with  moisture  "  is  beneficial.  Moisture, 
undesirable  in  any  gallery,  is  by  ten-fold  the  enemy 
when  associated,  as  in  London,  with  a  foul  and  acid 
atmosphere.     In  spite  of  the  best  glazing,  the  fine 
impurities  that  abound  in  London  air  penetrate  to 
panels  and  canvases.    Moisture  is  their  great  ally.  No 
doubt,  excessive  heat  prepares  the  surface  of  paint- 
ings for  their  reception.     These  evils  are  hard  to 
remedy.    We  doubt  if  there  could  ever  be  shown  any 
such  disparity  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  National  Gallery  as  can  be  consi- 
dered to  indicate  great  atmospheric  dryness.    To  de- 
nounce the  "  dry  "  air  of  the  National  Gallery  is  to 
denounce  what  does  not  exist,  and  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  desirable.     Let  Sir  James  Linton  and  Mr. 
Orrock  study  the  condition  of  paintings  in  foreign 
galleries  where  the  atmosphere  is  really  dry  and  the 
range  of  temperature  far  greater  than  in  London,  and 
they  would  not  commend  the  circulation  of  moist  air 
or  decry  the  "  dry  air  "  of  the  National  Gallery. 


THE  IRISH  REVOLT. 

WHEN  Mr.  Sexton,  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
last  Tuesday  morning,  "  declared  with  emphatic 
"  gesture,"  to  quote  a  friendly  report  of  his  perform- 
ance, "  that  he  and  his  friends  would  not  stand  scorn 
"  from  this  Government,  or  from  any  Government," 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  Saxon,  even  perhaps  of  the 
Gladstonian  Saxon,  is  to  believe  that  he  was  consciously 
talking  nonsense.    Such  an  one  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  Mr.  Sexton's  defiance  had,  and  to  his  knowledge 
had,  no  more  relevance  to  the  situation  than  had  that 
famous  flourish  of  the  theatrical  "  super  "  who,  burning 
to  distinguish  himself,  emphasized  the  delivery  of  a 
"  property "  letter  by  the  declaration  that  "the  man 
"  who  would  raise  his  hand  against  a  woman  except  in 
"  the  way  of  kindness  was,"  &e.    The  Irish  actor,  it 
might  be  thought,  had  simply,  like  his  English  brother, 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  and,  as  he  hoped,  of  im- 
pressing, an  audience ;  and  both  alike  felt  that  any  one 
good  round  mouth-filling  phrase  would  serve  his  pur- 
pose as  well  as  another.    Nor  do  we  for  a  moment 
deny  that  this  would  be  a  perfectly  adequate  explana- 
tion of  a  considerable  majority  of  Irish  oratorical 
flights,  and  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  flights 
of  this  particular  Irish  orator.    To  the  present  one, 
however,  we  must  candidly  admit  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  applicable.    It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  in 
this  instance  Mr.  Sexton's  words  had  a  distinct  mean- 
ing, and,  moreover,  that  the  same  rare  property  is  dis- 
cernible  in  the  earlier  declaration  of  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  that  the  Government  had  "  shown  a  sad 
"  lack  of  earnestness  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
"  House,  aye,  and  of  the  people  generally,  with  regard 
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"  to  the  House  of  Lords."    And  it  was  because  of  the 
'mperative  need  of  impressing  this  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  them  up  till 
'">ur  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  singular  part  of  the  matter  is  that  Ministers 
should  not  have  been  able  to  see  this  for  themselves 
and  without  having  to  sit  up  a  whole  night  to  learn 
the  lesson.  One  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that,  in  their  utter  weariness  of  their  own  flat  and  un- 
successful histrionics,  they  had  clean  forgotten  that 
there  were  actors  in  the  company  who  could  not  afford 
to  throw  up  their  parts  in  this  fashion.  Their  com- 
plete neglect  of  their  duty  to  these  fellow-comedians 
was  really  almost  indecent.  Ministers,  it  is  true, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal  to  gods  and  men 
against  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill.  After  all,  they  still  retain  some 
sensibility  to  ridicule  ;  and  they  might  well  decline  to 
provoke  the  universal  roar  of  laughter  with  which  the 
English  electorate  would  have  responded  to  any  serious 
summons  to  them  to  rise  as  one  man  against  the  op- 
pressors who  have  refused  to  reward  Irish  tenants  for 
having  attempted  to  swindle  their  landlords.  It  would 
have  been  unreasonable,  we  admit,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sexton  and  his  friends  to  have  demanded  such  heroic 
self-sacrifice  as  this  from  any  Government.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  certainly  justified  in  expect- 
ing a  good  deal  more  from  this  particular  Government 
than  they  got — a  cold  and  conventional  expression  of 
Mr.  Moeley's  disapproval  of  "  the  deplorable  action  of 
"  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  something  like  a  snub  from 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  reply  to  an  interrogation 
m  the  same  subject.  We  cannot  wonder  at  their  think- 
ing that  this  was  not  nearly  "  good  enough  "  to  take 
back  to  their  constituents,  or  at  their  feeling  some- 
what indignant  with  a  Government  which  had  displayed 
3uch  cynical  indifference  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
political  position.  Why,  Sir  William  Harcourt  might 
as  well  "  give  them  away  "  to  the  Parnellites  at  once. 

Of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  there  was  but  one 
course  open  to  them.  In  the  absence  of  any  Minis- 
terial demonstration,  even  of  the  most  guarded  descrip- 
tion, against  the  House  of  Lords,  it  became  impera- 
tively necessary  for  them  to  take  the  job  into  their 
jwn  hands,  and  do  their  demonstrating  for  themselves. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  work  was  done  with 
nuch  spirit  and  effect,  and  in  a  way— which,  indeed, 
was  part  of  their  object — to  make  the  Government 
utterly  regret  their  own  backwardness  in  the  matter. 
During  the  long  hours  of  the  all-night  sitting, 
Ministers  drank  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs, 
[t  is  bad  enough  for  any  Government  to  find  them- 
:elves  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  mutinous  followers, 
md  still  worse  to  have  to  temporize  with  and  feebly 
sndeavour  to  conciliate  mutineers  who  are  capable  of 
prosecuting  a  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords  by 
ittempts  to  stop  the  salaries  of  its  officers.  But,  to 
lave  to  speak  them  fair  through  it  all,  to  assure 
hem  that  you  are  heartily  with  them  in  the  quarrel, 
-hough  you  humbly  beg  to  deprecate  the  mode  of  its 
prosecution— this  is  a  depth  of  ignominy  such  as  no 
)ther  Ministers  have  sounded  in  our  time.  When,  at 
lalf-past  three  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Chancellor 
>f  the  Exchequer  rose  to  plead  almost  abjectly  for  the 
iberty  of  Ministers  to  determine  the  time  and  manner 
)f  "  carrying  out  so  great  a  constitutional  change"  as 
.hat  which  was  being  thus  rudely  thrust  upon  him  by 
he  avowed  enemies,  not  merely  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, but  even  of  the  British  name,  and  when,  in 
he  course  of  these  pleadings,  he  had  to  flatter 'his 
nasters  by  an  implied  inclusion  of  the  Evicted  Tenants 
3ill  among  measures  which,  "in  the  opinion  of  the 
J  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were 
'  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  nation,"  his  worst  enemy 
night  assuredly  have  forgiven  him. 


UGANDA. 

THE  answers  of  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  questions  in  the  two  Houses  on  Monday 
night,  and  the  letter  of  Major  Eoderic  Owen  on  Tues- 
day morning,  were  to  be  read  in  the  same  papers,  and 
they  supplied  a  very  curious,  though,  of  course,  not  a 
very  novel  contrast.  What  the  official  mind  chooses  to 
tell,  and  what  the  unofficial  mind  wants  to  know,  are  often 
so  far  from  corresponding  that  they  come  very  near  to 
the  cross  question  and  crooked  answer  of  the  familiar 
phrase.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to  be  said,  directly, 
against  the  replies  of  Lord  Kimberley  to  Lord  Stanmore, 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  about 
Uganda  and  about  Central  Africa.  We  are  as  glad  as 
Lord  Kimberley  was  sure  that  Lord  Stanmore  would 
be,  to  know  that  the  Government  is  "  about  "  to  send 
a  steamer  and  some  launches  to  the  lake,  though  if  we 
might  talk  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  your  Seignior  About  is- 
such  a  grave  and  reverend  gentleman  that  he  is  some- 
times very  long  in  coming.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  hear  that  there  is  no  intention  of  replacing  Colonel 
Colvile,  who  has  done  excellent  work,  and  not  less 
so  to  hear  that  there  is  an  intention  of  increasing  his 
Soudanese  force  to  the  still  not  excessive  number  of 
1,200  men.  If  "a  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores" 
has  actually  been  sent  out,  so  much  the  better.  And 
we  are  no  less  prepared  to  endorse  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
sweetly  reasonable  contention  in  regard  to  the  Central 
African  Protectorate  that  we  have  been  putting  down 
the  slave  trade,  that  putting  down  the  slave  trade  is 
expensive,  and  that  Protectorates,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  have  a  habit  of  costing  their  protectors  something. 
Even  Lord  Kimberley 's  plea,  that  his  Government 
cannot  make  roads  till  it  has  settled  with  the  British 
East  Africa  Company — though  it  discloses  an  odd  notion 
of  government — is  technically  valid.  And  the  dispute 
between  Government  and  Company, though,  as  explained 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  shabby  enough  on  the 
Government  side,  is  partly  a  private  matter.  It  is  all 
true ;  beautifully  true. 

And  yet  it  may  possibly  seem  a  little  unpractical 
and  insufficient  when  we  turn  from  it  to  the  letter 
of  Major  Owen,  the  "  man  who  has  been  there,"  who 
has  run  up  the  British  flag  at  Wadelai.    No  doubt, 
part   of  Major   Owen's  letter  in   reference   to  the 
Soudanese  troops   seems  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  Lord  Kimberley's  answer.    But  we  are  afraid  that 
there  is  not  much  in  that  answer  to  meet  the  very 
pertinent   and   very  inconvenient   inquiries   of  the 
gallant  Major  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  whether, 
the  Belgians  having  at  French  dictation  relinquished 
the  duty  of  blocking  one  part  of  our  sphere  against 
France,  they   are    to   retain   the  consideration  for 
the  service  and  "  hold  a  port  on  the  Albert  Nyanza 
"and  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Lado?" 
There   is   again   nothing  to  touch   Major  Owen's 
remark  that  "the  French  have  secured  themselves 
"a  clear  field  to  the  Nile  anywhere  north  of"  this 
same  Lado.    Indeed,  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Wednes- 
day seemed  to  think  the  Belgian  presence  at  Lado 
quite  a  cheering  and  charming  thing  in  itself.  King 
Leopold,  says  the  provokingly  straightforward  man  of 
war,  wants  a  monopoly  of  the  ivory  trade.   The  French 
want  a  position  on  the  Nile.    Are  we  going  to  give 
both  what  they  want  ?    This  letter  of  Major  Owen's, 
if  they  condescend  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  must  be 
rather  annoying  to  those  courageous  and  well-informed 
defenders  of  the  Government  who  represent  it  as  alto- 
gether absurd  to  see  anything  disadvantageous  in  the 
Franco-Belgian  Agreement.    These  persons  congratu- 
late themselves  very  gravely  that  "  the  waterway  of 
"  the  Nile  is  still  open,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Major  OwrEN  awkwardly  reminds  them  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  waterway  of  the  Nile,  but 
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of  the  land- way  to  the  Nile.  Moreover,  it  seems 
a  little  odd  that  these  apologists  should  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  what  a  very  curious  light  they  are  putting 
those  heaven-sent  diplomatists,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Kimberley,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  seemed  to 
these  statesmen  (if  it  did  not,  the  May  Agreement  was 
an  unintelligible  piece  of  busybody  meddling)  worth 
while  to  give  the  King  of  the  Belgians  a  considerable 
douceur,  in  order  that  he  might  lease  a  certain  way- 
leave  to  England  and  take  a  certain  occupation  from 
England.  "  You  shall  not  lease  the  way-leave,"  says 
Germany,  and  it  is  dropped.  "  You  shall  not  take  the 
"  occupation,"  says  France,  and  it  is  renounced.  We 
have  not  got  our  road  from  the  Tanganyika  to  the 
Yictoria ;  we  have  not  got  our  buffer  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Congo  ;  but  we  still  admit  Belgian  presence  on 
the  Albert  and  the  Nile  itself.  "  Oh !  but,"  say  the 
Ministerialists,  "  the  rights  of  this  country  cannot  be 
"  impaired  by  an  arrangement  between  third  parties." 
The  rights  may  not  be  impaired  ;  but  the  advantages 
are.  We  hired  a  passage  ;  we  are  not  to  have  it.  We 
hired  a  caretaker  ;  he  has  thrown  up  his  service.  It 
seems  rather  too  foolish  that,  after  this,  we  should  hug 
ourselves  on  a  technical  reservation  of  "  rights "  to 
both  or  either. 

"  We  must  hold  the  Nile,  from  its  source  to  its 
"  mouth,"  says  Major  Owen  ;  hold  it  "  with  a  clearly- 
"  defined  margin  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East." 
That  is  the  principle  which,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  we 
have  ourselves  always  held,  and  short  of  it  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  aDy  safety.  For  the  sake  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  the  Belgians,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  acquiesce,  though  reluctantly,  in 
their  holding  a  footing  on  the  river.  But  if  they  are 
not  going  to  do  the  work  they  should  not  have  the 
pay,  and  every  other  nation  should  be  distinctly 
warned  off.  The  protectorate  of  Uganda  gives  the 
means  of  making  such  a  warning  effective.  And 
perhaps  Lord  Kimberley's  words  may  call  for  fulfilment 
in  a  manner  which  he  pretty  certainly  did  not  mean 
when  he  hoped  that  Colonel  Colvile  "  will  find  him- 
"  self  strong  enough  to  meet  any  occasion  on  which 
"  he  may  require  to  employ  a  military  force." 


THE  NEW  MR.  ACLAND. 

WE  do  not  know  that  any  but  professional  Par- 
liamentary critics,  so  to  call  them,  of  the 
Education  Department  will  have  noticed  much  dif- 
ference between  what  Mr.  Acland  described  the  other 
night  as  his  "  skeleton  of  a  statement,"  and  the  ordi- 
nary narrative  which  other  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  and  he  himself  in  other  years, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  clothing  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  with  flesh  and  blood.  Certainly  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  but  such  critics,  if  many  even  of  them, 
will  regret  the  enforced  innovation  of  the  present  year. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  presentation  of  the 
osseous  anatomy  of  our  educational  policy  and  its 
results  is  sufficient ;  and,  as  it  is  not  given  to  many 
Ministers,  and  certainly  not  to  Mr.  Acland,  to  make  a 
statistical  speech  interesting  by  merely  making  it  long, 
we  personally  prefer  the  skeleton  to  the  complete 
figure.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  condensation  is  an 
excellent  one  to  acquire,  and  we  should  have  no  serious 
quarrel  with  the  mismanagement  of  public  business  by 
Ministers;  and  the  crush  and  hurry  in  which  it  has 
involved  the  business  of  the  closing  Session,  if  it  led 
to  no  worse  result  than  the  shortening  of  their  own 
speeches.  Ministerial  expositions,  from  Budget  state- 
ments downwards,  have  shown  a  progressive  tendency 
for  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  to  inordinate  expan- 
sion. In  the  words  of  a  once  famous  formula,  their 
length  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 


"  diminished."  Mr.  Acland's  skeleton,  after  all,  has 
contrived  to  spread  itself  over  pretty  nearly  two  columns 
of  newspaper  report ;  and  that  should  surely  be  space 
enough  to  contain  all  that  is  really  needful  to  be 

said. 

The  only  important  part  of  the  statement,  indeed, 
which  was  other  than  statistical  and  therefore  almost 
indefinitely  compressible  was  that  relating  to  the 
departmental  policy  with  respect  to  the  Voluntary 
schools ;  and  even  on  this  Mr.  Acland  had  not  very 
much  to  say.  This  in  itself,  no  doubt,  is  matter  for 
satisfaction  as  a  positive  sign  of  grace.  The  apologetic 
temper  naturally  expresses  itself  in  fewer  words  than 
the  militant,  and  the  Vice-President's  attitude  to- 
wards this  once  sharply  contested  question  is,  in 
diplomatic  phrase,  eminently  "  correct."  So  excellent, 
indeed,  are  the  sentiments  which  he  now  expresses, 
and  so  touchiugly  did  they  plead  for  an  amnesty  of  the 
past,  that  it  must  have  needed  an  almost  surgical  hard- 
ness of  heart  to  apply  Lord  Cranborne's  treatment  to 
them.  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said," 
he  remarked,  "  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
"  Department  had  been  less  severely  criticized  of  late. 
"  That,  no  doubt,  was  so,  and  he  himself  thought  it  was 
"  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact 
"  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  had  been  brought 
"  to  bear  upon  the  Department."  This  is  a  chillingly 
unsympathetic  analysis  of  a  mood  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness ;  but  we  cannot  in  candour  deny  its  accuracy. 
The  testimonies  which  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  adduced  the  other  night  to  his 
impartiality,  are,  no  doubt,  most  gratifying  to  him,  as 
they  are  undoubtedly  reassuring  to  us  ;  but  they  have 
one  point  of  resemblance  to  "  Paradise  Lost "  which 
renders  them  of  little  avail  as  an  answer  to  Lord 
Cranborne.  They  "  prove  nothing."  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  observed  to  the  National  Society  as  its 
Chairman  that  while  the  "  Education  Department  was 
"  ruling  over  the  Voluntary  schools  with  rigour,  that 
'•  fact  ought  to  make  everybody  extremely  careful,  both 
"  in  public  and  private,  not  to  bring  against  the 
"  Department  charges  which  could  not  be  justified." 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Acland  has 
grasped  the  point  of  this  remark,  which  appears  to 
us  to  mean  that  in  the  Archbishop's  view  there 
is  so  good  a  case  against  the  Department  that  it  is 
a  pity  it  should  be  weakened  by  any  admixture  of 
unsubstantial  charges.  Still,  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  did  express  the  opinion  that  "  no 
"pressure  had  been  put  upon  the  Church  schools"; 
and  to  the  benefit  of  that  certificate  Mr.  Acland  is, 
of  course,  entitled,  as  also  he  is  to  that  of  the  some- 
what more  qualified  opinion  quoted  by  Mr.  Lewis  (does 
he  agree,  by-the-bye,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  about 
the  clergy  cooking  the  census  ?)  from  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  But  the  chronology  of  these  trans- 
actions is  the  important  matter.  The  date  at 
which  these  two  prelates  have  felt  themselves 
in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  perfect  fairness  and 
considerate  dealing  of  the  Department  is,  we  sus- 
pect, posterior  to  the  time  at  which  the  rigidity  of 
Mr.  Acland's  demands  upon  the  Voluntary  schools  was 
causing  the  strongest  discontent.  Even  then,  however, 
he  could,  no  doubt,  have  quite  honestly  said  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  "  hostility  "  to  the  Voluntary 
schools.  The  doctrinaire  is  never  actuated  by  hostility 
to  anything.  His  only  impulse  is  a  fanatically  pedantic 
attachment  to  something — to  wit,  his  own  academic 
opinion.  But  this  impulse  is  quite  sufficient  to  carry 
him,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  through  the  doing  of  an 
infinite  deal  of  mischief;  and  if  its  force  has  been 
definitely  arrested  in  Mr.  Acland's  case  by  the  "  pres- 
"  sure  of  public  opinion,"  sensible  people  everywhere 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice. 
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LAND  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

THE  Report  and  the  minority  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts 
are  subject  to  one  criticism  which  is  as  obvious  as  it  is 
damaging.  They  represent  the  opinions  of  bodies 
which  have  not  heard  sufficient  evidence  to  entitle 
them  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  full  knowledge. 
That  this  is  so  is  the  fault  of  those  who  sign  as  the 
majority.  It  was  decided  by  them,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Morley's  casting  vote,  that  evidence 
enough  had  been  heard  when  the  witnesses  on  their 
own  side  had  spoken.  The  minority  Report  states 
the  truth  explicitly.  "Mr.  Toler  Garvey  and  Mr. 
"  Barnes,  whose  evidence  was  only  partially  taken, 
"  were  the  only  unofficial  witnesses  examined."  This 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
majority.  The  fact  deprives  the  Report  of  all  weight. 
It  must  be  understood  to  be,  not  the  mature  opinion 
of  men  who  have  come  to  their  decision  after  sifting 
the  evidence,  but  an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  men 
whose  minds  were  already  made  up,  and  who  have  only 
heard  what  they  knew  beforehand  would  appear  to 
bear  them  out  in  doing  what  they  had  already  decided 
to  do.  The  Report,  therefore,  is  of  use  only  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to 
Irish  land  which  the  Nationalist  members  will  expect 
from  their  allies  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  Session  of  next 
year. 

The  framers  of  the  majority  Report  have,  it  is  clear, 
not  been  influenced  by  any  excess  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  land  legislation.  They  do  not 
scruple  to  express  an  emphatic  opinion  that  it  has 
failed  completely.  "  The  evidence,"  they  say,  "  given 
"  before  your  Committee  as  to  the  course  of  prices  and 
"  the  cost  of  production,  proves  that  the  rents  fixed  by 
"  the  Courts  between  1881  and  1885  have  been  since 
"  1886,  and  are  at  the  present  time,  materially  exces- 
"  sive."  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  statement  of 
fact — and,  considering  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  since 
1886,  it  may  be  accepted  with  some  reservation 
as  true — it  follows  that  the  elaborate  machinery 
devised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  fix  "fair  rents"  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  effect  its  proposed  purpose.  It  has 
fixed  unfair  rents  for  which  the  blame  cannot  be  put 
on  the  landlord,  who  neither  settled  the  sums  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenants  nor  has  power  to  change  them. 
If  the  present  rents  are  not  unfair,  it  can  only  be  be- 
cause the  Courts  between  1881  and  1885  put  them  at 
figures  far  below  the  then  value  of  the  farms.  Nor  is 
it  clear  that  a  recurrence  of  this  failure  would  be 
averted  by  shortening  the  period  for  which  fair  rents 
are  to  be  fixed.  A  fall  of  prices  may  occur  within  ten 
years,  or  even  within  five,  and  in  that  case  there  would 
certainly  be  a  repetition  of  the  outcry  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee.  The  moral 
of  this  story,  we  take  it,  is  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
a  Land  Court  can  regulate  prices  more  fairly  than  open 
competition.  It  must  not,  too,  be  supposed  that  the 
members  of  the  majority  are  opposed  in  principle  to 
allowing  prices  to  be  settled  by  the  higgling  of  the 
market.  They  can  see  its  merits  quite  distinctly  when 
the  landlords'  right  of  pre-emption  is  in  question. 
This,  they  hold,  must  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  tenant's  disposition  to  make  improvements,  for 
he  "  is  not  so  likely  to  make  improvements  when 
"  he  may  be  compelled  to  sell  them  with  his  tenancy 
"for  a  price  fixed  arbitrarily  by  a  Court,  acting 
"on  no  definite  principle,  as  when  he  knows  he 
"  can  sell  the  tenancy,  including  the  improve- 
"  ments,  for  the  best  price  offered  in  the  market." 
The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  Irish  agrarian  agitator  will  save  the 
reader  from  falling  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
these  impartial  committee-men,  who  can  see  so  clearly 
the  beauty  of  sale  in  the  open  market  when  the 


tenant  is  concerned,  are  equally  prepared  to  allow  the 
landlord  the  benefit  of  competition  prices.  When  he 
is  in  question  the  case  is  altered,  and  we  find  the  Com- 
mittee reporting  in  favour  of  an  immense  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  Court  which  acts  "on  no  definite 
"  principles."  They  recommend  that  its  jurisdiction 
should  be  extended  to  grazing  land  up  to  the  value 
of  200Z.  a  year,  and  that  "  where  the  valuation 
"  of  a  holding  does  not  exceed  20I,  and  where  the 
"  judgment  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  questions  of 
"  value  is  unanimous,  there  should  be  no  rehearing  by 
"  the  Land  Commission  on  any  questions  of  value." 
The  Committee  have,  in  fact,  no  objection  to  see  a 
Court  which  acts  on  no  definite  principles  arbitrarily 
fixing  prices  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
their  clients,  the  tenants,  will  be  the  gainers.  This 
gives,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  impartiality 
of  the  Committee  and  the  value  of  their  recommen- 
dations. 


WARSHIPS  AND  CONTRABAND. 

IT  is  better  to  shut  a  stable  door  after  a  horse  has  been 
stolen  than  not  to  shut  it  at  all ;  and  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  preventing  the  sailing  of  the  steamship 
Islam  and  the  anonymous  Elswick  cruiser  is  a  piece  of  good 
news  to  all  Englishmen  who  are  more  concerned  with  the 
payment  of  taxes  than  with  the  building  of  ships.  The 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  gives  the  Government  as 
complete  a  protection  against  any  breach  of  our  neutrality 
between  China  and  Japan  as  any  law  can  which  does  not 
place  restrictions  on  the  supplying  at  any  time  of  warships 
to  any  other  person  than  themselves.  Not  only  has  a 
Secretary  of  State  the  power  to  prevent  any  ship  leaving 
this  country  when  he  suspects  it  of  being  destined  for 
employment  in  hostilities  against  a  friendly  nation,  but 
any  person  who  builds  a  ship,  or  allows  it  to  be 
despatched,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  so  employed,  makes  himself  subject  to  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  two  years — a  fact  of 
which  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Henderson  of  Meadowside 
are,  no  doubt,  well  aware.  If,  as  is  reported,  it  turns  out 
that  the  Elswick  ship  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has 
bought  her  for  a  South  American  Government,  and  the 
Islam  to  a  Japanese  company,  those  two  facts  fortunately 
make  no  difference  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  fore- 
seen in"  1870  that  it  was  probable  that  an  honest  broker 
would  be  called  in  to  assist  in  such  transactions,  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large  will  not  be  sacrificed  even 
if  the  shipbuilders  have  to  render  themselves  liable  for  a 
breach  of  contract  in  consequence.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Gourley 
hoped  that  unarmed  merchantmen,  which  would,  of  course, 
never  dream  of  meddling  in  warlike  operations,  might  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  Act.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  the  wish  rather  than  any  sound  information 
was  father  to  the  thought ;  for  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Act  does  apply  to  unarmed  merchantmen,  unless  the 
persons  responsible  for  their  leaving  the  country  can  get  a 
jury,  who  may  in  this  case  be  chosen  in  any  county,  to 
believe  that  a  belligerent  has  bought  them  for  a  purely 
pacific  purpose  ;  and  even  the  persuasiveness  of  Mr. 
Storey's  constituency  would  hardly  achieve  this. 

With  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  ships  in  this  vigorous  and 
satisfactory  state  it  is  curious  that  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of 
contraband  should  be  so  loose,  and  still  more  curious  that 
it  also  should  be  so  satisfactory  as  it  is.  As  far  as  the  law 
of  this  country  is  concerned  we  may  all  sell  as  much  gun- 
powder or  as  many  cannon  to  both  belligerents  as  we  can  sell 
or  they  will  buy.  The  trade  of  neutrals  is  not  to  be  hindered 
by  war.  If  their  trade  is  connected  with  the  instruments  of 
warfare,  so  much  the  better  for  them.  True,  their  goods 
may  be  liable  to  stoppage  in  transitu  by  the  act  of  a 
belligerent,  but  that  is  a  mere  commercial  risk,  which  all 
goes  to  increase  profits.  The  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  ships  and  that  of  ordinary  contraband  has  an 
historical  basis  and  a  cogent  practical  justification.  The 
historical  basis  is  the  fact  that  a  ship  must  be  built  in  a 
port,  and  a  port  is  more  or  less  a  national  possession  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  a  place  for  proceedings  in  which  the  nation  is  far 
more  responsible  than  it  is  for  what  happens  in  a  factory 
where  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  contra- 
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band  goes  on.  National  neutrality  has,  therefore,  always 
been  considered  to  be  more  offended  against  by  the 
building  of  ships  than  it  is  by  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
clothes,  bread,  or  any  other  article  which  may  become 
contraband.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  pro- 
vision of  ships  differs  widely  from  that  of  ordinary  con- 
traband. A  ship  cannot  be  made  secretly,  and  it  has  an 
individuality  which  makes  its  history,  subsequent  to  its 
manufacture,  comparatively  easy  to  verify,  and  which  may, 
indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  cause  it  to  become 
the  hero  of  wholly  imaginary  exploits.  On  the  other  hand, 
guns  and  gunpowder  can  be  made  perfectly  secretly,  and 
are,  indeed,  constantly  being  made  for  purposes  wholly 
■unconnected  with  war,  and,  even  in  the  case  of  artillery  and 
torpedoes,  without  any  idea  of  their  ultimately  forming 
contraband.  Further,  it  is  often  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  trace  the  channels  of  commerce  in  which  such  articles 
as  gunpowder  or  guns  are  disposed  of;  and  a  very 
little  ingenuity  would  make  the  task  impossible.  And, 
indeed,  who  shall  say  what  is  contraband  ?  No  doubt, 
artillery  and  gunpowder  always  would  be.  They  can  hardly 
be  used  for  any  peaceable  purpose.  But  it  would  plainly 
be  impossible  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  yet  a 
supply  of  coal  must  always  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  any  belligerent  possessing  a  fleet.  Omitting,  therefore, 
all  reference  to  the  organization  of  an  armed  force — which 
is,  in  fact,  the  chief  subject  to  which  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  refers,  and  has  a  remarkable  history  of  its  own — it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  broad  difference  between  the  supply 
of  ships  and  of  any  other  articles  of  commerce  to  a  bellige- 
rent, and  it  is  certainly  for  the  convenience  of  the  neutral — 
which  is  all  that  this  country  has  to  consider  in  the  present 
circumstances — that,  while  the  one  form  of  assistance  should 
be  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  enforced  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  other  should  be  allowed,  without  any 
attempt  at  hindrance,  which  could  never  be  more  than 
partially  effective. 


HORSE-BREEDING  IN  INDIA. 

FROM  what  we  learn  from  India  the  Government  of  that 
Empire  have  of  late  years  embarked  on  an  experi- 
ment in  breeding  horses  for  military  purposes  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  officers  well  qualified  to  judge,  is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  danger  to  the  interests  of  our  service. 
Time  was  when  the  stallions  employed  by  Government  were 
all  either  English  thoroughbreds  or  high-caste  Arabs,  but 
of  late  "  we  have  changed  all  that,"  and  trotting  blood  has 
come  to  be  viewed  with  more  favour  than  the  other  strains. 
Out  of  forty-four  stallions  imported  last  year,  no  less  than 
thirty-two  were  Norfolk  trotters,  and  these  were  purchased 
at  no  less  a  price  than  from  250Z.  to  300?.  apiece.  Now,  if  you 
can  secure  a  really  good  hackney,  no  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing— many,  perhaps,  will  assert  rather  more  than  a  some- 
thing— to  be  sa.id  in  his  favour  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
But,  if  you  do  not  secure  the  services  of  the  very  best  of 
the  class,  there  lurks  a  very  considerable  danger  that  you 
will  reproduce  a  faint-hearted,  soft-boned,  short-necked 
type  of  animal,  and  lose  the  stoutness  and  quality  which 
distinguished  the  progeny  of  the  other  sires.  Unfortunately, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  purchaser  whose  enterprise 
is  circumscribed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Budget  has  a  very 
small  chance  of  securing  the  best  hackneys  in  the  market. 
The  class  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  and  has  of  late 
become  so  fashionable  in  England  that  the  vast  majority  of 
colts  are  offered  for  sale  entire.  That  this  is  so,  is  evidenced 
by  the  report  of  the  last  Hackney  Show  which  appeared  in 
the  Field.  The  following  words  must  have  sounded  omi- 
nously to  Indian  officers  :  "  The  Hackney  Horse  Society 
has  this  year  instituted  classes  for  geldings  .  .  .  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  they  are  a  sorry  lot.  .  .  .  The 
proportion  of  stud  horses  of  the  hackney  breed  is,  beyond 
all  question,  far  in  excess  of  all  requirements,  and,  if 
three-quarters  the  number  were  '  added  to  the  list ' 
to-morrow,  no  great  harm  would  be  done."  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  best  stud  horses  are  kept  at  home ;  and 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Continental 
buyers,  and  those  from  America  and  Australia,  secure  the 
next  best.  We  fear  we  have  only  too  much  reason  for  the 
apprehension  that  those  who  scramble  for  the  remainder 
get  only  such  inferior  animals  as  aroused  the  satire  of  the 
Field  reporter ;  and,  remembering  that  when  the  second 
class  is  inferior  the  third  is  downright  bad,  we  can  scarcely 


wonder  if  the  advent  of  these  "  pilgrim  fathers "  is  not 
heralded  with  much  exultation  by  those  who  lead  our 
squadrons  and  batteries  in  the  East.  Nor  can  the  mis- 
givings of  our  officers  be  dismissed  as  mere  prejudice  by  any 
one  who  has  studied  the  report  of  our  Indian  Army 
Remount  Department.  The  director  of  that  body  was 
surely  not  altogether  easy  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  The  Norfolk  trotter  strain  has  doubtless  done 
much  good  in  producing  power  and  substance.  But  many 
of  the  stallions  of  this  class  were  doubtless  introduced  with 
a  view  to  producing  remounts  fit  for  the  artillery  in  India. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of 
this  hope  being  realized  ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  class  of  horse 
produced  for  the  cavalry  suffers  from  the  shortness  of  neck 
and  heaviness  of  shoulder  of  the  strain  referred  to.  I  think 
the  Arab  and  thoroughbred  English  stallions  produce  the 
best  remounts  to  be  seen  at  depots,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  to  steadily  increase  the  sires  of  this  class.  ...  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  agency  for  purchasing  stallions 
be  given  a  free  hand  in  this  matter,  so  that,  if  necessary, 
the  purchase  of  Norfolk  trotters  may  be  curtailed."  In 
another  passage,  speaking  of  the  horses  obtained  from  the 
Punjaub  districts,  while  admitting  them  to  be  "  wiry,  com- 
pact, and  good,"  and  comparing  favourably  with  those  pro- 
duced in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  he  does  not 
however  hesitate  to  add,  "  they  would  be  all  the  better  for 
less  of  the  Norfolk  trotter  strain,  which  is  always  remark- 
able for  short  necks  and  heavy  shoulders." 

That  the  indigenous  supply  of  horses  suitable  for  military 
purposes  in  India  has  decreased  to  an  alarming  extent,  few 
who  are  familiar  with  that  Empire  will  deny.  The  reasons 
for  this  decrease  have  been  attributed  to  various  causes  by 
different  authorities.  Some  think  it  is  clue  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  surprising  spread  of  the  game  of  polo  through- 
out our  camps  and  cantonments.  A  pony  that  shapes  well 
for  polo  now  commands  a  large  price,  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread and  constant  demand  for  any  animals  adapted  to  the 
game.  It  pays  better,  in  fact,  to  breed  polo  ponies  than 
horses,  and  the  native  farmers  are  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chance  offered  them.  It  is  also  incontestable, 
however,  that  formerly  the  vast  armies  of  the  native 
princes,  largely  consisting  as  they  did  of  cavalry,  created  a 
great  demand  for  horses,  and  that  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  our  rule  has  introduced  has  done  away  with  the 
necessity  for  keeping  up  a  very  necessary  portion  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  In  1802,  when  the  Mahratta  war  broke 
out,  the  armies  of  Doulut  Rao  Sindia  and  Rughoojee 
Bouslag  were  estimated  at  about  100,000  men,  of  whom 
50,000  were  horse.  At  the  battle  of  Assaye,  in  1803,  the 
Mahratta  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000  men,  of 
whom  no  less  than  30,000  were  cavalry  soldiers.  When 
Holkar  attacked  Delhi  in  1804,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
50,000  horse,  15,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and  192  guns. 
At  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  in  1S07,  the  Mahrattas  brought 
23.000  horsemen  into  the  field.  Further,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  India  is  not  naturally  a  country  adapted 
for  horse-breeding.  We  do  not  find  there  the  wide  grass 
runs  of  Australia,  nor  the  richly  watered  grazing  tracts  of 
England  or  Ireland.  Wide,  roomy  plains,  no  doubt,  there 
are,  but  they  are  dry  and  arid,  and  lack  the  succulent  her- 
bage that  builds  up  bone  and  muscle.  The  best  land  is 
under  cultivation,  and  there  are  no  fences  such  as  would 
keep  an  enterprising  colt  out  of  the  crops.  Horses  must 
be  kept  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  stuffy  villages, 
and  stall-fed,  as  cattle  are  on  the  Continent,  for  like 
reasons. 

Not  only  do  young  stock  reared  under  such  conditions 
cost  an  excessive  sum,  but  close  quarters  tell  their  tale  on 
frame  and  limb,  while  faulty  and  defective  action  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  deficient  exercise  in  youth.  How  to  remedy  a 
state  of  things  such  as  this  is  a  problem  not  easy  of  solu- 
tion, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  system  of 
nurseries,  which  has  superseded  that  which  called  the  old 
breeding  studs  into  existence,  is  one  which,  judiciously 
managed,  might  help  us  in  our  difficulties.  Young  stock 
are  now  purchased  at  ages  below  four,  are  looked  after  care- 
fully in  paddocks,  and  are  thence  sent  out  into  the  army  at 
four  years  old.  But  until  some  better  steps  have  been  taken 
to  foster  and  develop  a  plentiful  supply  of  mares  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes  throughout  the  country  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  required  article  must  remain.  It  is  surely 
not  by  the  importation  of  Norfolk  trotting  sires  of  inferior 
quality  that  we  are  likely  to  mend  matters !  A  more  ex- 
cellent way  has  been  shown  us  by  the  enlightened  Maharajah 
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of  Bhavnagar  in  Khatiawar,  who,  in  the  midst  of  those 
labours  on  public  works  which  have  made  his  territory  at 
least  as  prosperous  as  any  other  in  India,  has  found  time  to 
turn  his  attention  to  horse-breeding.    He  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  indigenous  strain  of  marked  excellence  to 
make  a  start  from.    The  Khatiawar  horse  has  been  sought 
out  for  generations  on  account  of  the  speed  and  endurance 
which  he  possesses,  and  the  various  chiefs  have  for  years 
guarded  and  watched  over  their  special  breeds  with  the  same 
fond  jealousy  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  cherishes  for  his 
Arabs.    But  in  the  Maharajah's  breeding  stud  almost  every 
sort  of  brood-mare  finds  a  representative,  and  an  exception- 
ally good  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  arrived  at 
by  crossing  various  strains  of  blood  is,  therefore,  afforded 
us.    About  a  hundred  mares  of  various  breeds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  paddocks,  sheds,  and  boxes  at  Bhavnagar. 
England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Arabia  have  each 
their  representative  matrons;  nor  is  the  "country-bred," 
that  somewhat  indefinable  product,  absent.    It  is,  indeed, 
with  this  last  class  that  the  interest  of  any  one  connected 
with  remount  business  in  India  must  mainly  be  taken  up. 
For  we  must  look  to  the  "  country-breds  "  if  our  horse 
supply   there    is   to   be   materially   increased,  and  the 
success  of  the  Maharajah  in  producing  valuable  speci- 
mens of  such  a  type  is  the  point  that  must  especially 
claim  our  attention.    Up  to  the  present,  it  may  be  noted, 
no  definite  principle  in  selecting  ruai-es  for  admission  to  the 
stud  has  been  observed ;  but  in  the  future  it  is  probable 
that  more  minute  discrimination  will  be  observed,  and  that 
only  animals  specially  approved  of  will  be  made  use  of. 
Amongst   the   stallions   are   to   be   found   the  English 
thoroughbred  Reputation,  whose    performances   in  this 
country  we  have  not  yet  forgotten,  an  Australian,  and 
several  Arabs  and  country-breds.     Stallions,  mares,  and 
foals  are  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  docility  and 
tractability  of  the  youngsters  speaks  volumes  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  handled  and  treated.    Every  care 
and  kindness  is,  in  fact,  lavished  on  them,  and  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  fondled,  stroked,  and  led  about  even  by  a 
stranger,  so  little  have  they  had  cause  to  fear  the  touch  of 
man.    The  problem,  the  solution  of  which  the  Maharajah 
had  in  mind  when  he  entered  on  the  schemes  which  have 
been  so  successfully  carried  through,  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  has  for  some  years  puzzled  the  advisers 
of  the  Indian  Government.    It  was  desired  to  arrive  at 
that  combination  of  blood  which  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  most    suitable  horses  to  mount  his  Highness's 
cavalry,  and,  in  the  second  place,  supply  the  needs  of  our 
Government  for  army  purposes.    The  requirements  of  our 
army  must  largely  be  considered  by  any  one  who  hopes  to 
"  run  "  a  breeding  stud  in  India  at  anything  but  a  loss  ;  for 
it  is  our  Government  which  is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser 
in  the  market.    The  objects  being  mainly  identical,  the 
results,  as  exhibited  at  the  annual  horse  shows  instituted  by 
the  Maharajah,  have  naturally  been  eagerly  and  closely 
scanned  by  those  who  have  thought  on  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  our  administration.    We  have  it  on  the  evidence 
of  several  highly  qualified  and  trustworthy  officers  who 
were  present  at  the  last  of  these  shows  that  the  best  stock 
exhibited  was  the  produce  of  country-bred  mares  with  two 
strains  of  Arab  blood  in  them,  crossed  with  an  English 
or  Australian  thoroughbred  horse.     We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Remount  Agent  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency bought  three  colts  of  this  class,  "  of  good  bone 
and  action,  excellent  shoulders,  unusual  length  of  vein, 
of  good  frame,  and  true  made  all  over."    It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bhavnagar  stud  is 
the  very  one  most  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  issues,  and, 
with  the  results  of  that  policy  so  well  exemplified,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  view  the  experiment  of  trying  the  trotting 
horse  as  an  ill-considered  and  dangerous   innovation.  A 
"  country-bred  "  is  a  better  horse  for  light  cavalry  purposes  in 
India  than  anything  except  an  Australian  or  high-caste  Arab, 
of  which  the  supply  is  too  limited  for  our  purpose.    He  is 
distinctly  better  than  an  inferior  Arab  or  Persian ;  he  is  a 
better  hack,  a  better  jumper,  and  is  better  in  harness. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  country-breds  will  ever  be 
produced  of  sufficient  weight  and  strength  for  artillery  or 
heavy  cavalry ;  but  for  all  general  purposes,  civil  and 
military,  they  might  furnish  us  with  a  supply  of  animals 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  breed.    But,  if 
we  are  to  foster  and  develop  the  supply  of  these  useful 
animals,  information  should  be  spread  abroad  as  much  as 
possible  by  which  breeders  might  be  guided  in  choosing 


both  sire  and  dam ;  and  the  records  of  Government  studs 
should  here  be  of  considerable  assistance.  Let  the  Indian 
Government,  however,  first  inform  itself  more  fully  as  to 
the  value  of  hackney  sires,  and  hesitate  twice  and  thrice 
ere  they  add  to  their  number. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  BAYREUTH. 

OUS  ne  Venvoyons  pas  dire — the  wail  comes  from  the 
Fatherland  born  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south  on  the  wings  of  laments  and  bitterness  over  desecrated 
traditions,  ideals  polluted,  art  soiled,  and  so  on.  "  The 
Wagner  Theatre  is  no  more  what  it  was  meant  to  be,"  says 
the  Berlin  press ;  "  the  theatre  of  Bayreuth  has  become  a 
trivial  opera  house,"  says  a  Bavarian  critic ;  and  all  agree 
that  the  temple  raised  for  the  exclusive  worship  of  national 
art  has  degenerated  into  a  common  cosmopolitan  resort  for 
fashionable  amusement.  One  repairs  to-day  to  Bayreuth 
as  one  goes  up  Righi ;  one  listens  to  the  music  as  one  listens 
to  the  Rhine  falls.  The  theatre  has  been  created  for  the 
"  nation  "  ;  but  the  foreigners  have  come  with  their  money- 
bags, and  have  driven  the  sons  of  the  people  from  the 
temple.  An  American  millionaire  has  arrived  this  year 
with  carriages  and  horses  ;  why  not  have  model  races 
running  parallel  with  model  performances  at  Bayreuth  ? 
A  handicap  in  the  morning,  Parsifal  in  the  evening. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  burgomaster  of  Bayreuth  had 
to  study  elocution  in  order  to  receive  worthily  a  German 
princess.  Wagner  himself  is  reported  as  having  objected 
to  the  conversations  in  French  between  Liszt  and  Frau 
Cosima.  Bayreuth  was  to  have  been  the  Mecca  of  musical 
Germany,  and  it  is  turned  to-day  into  a  perfect  Babel  of 
tongues,  with  hardly  room  enough  for  the  German- speaking 
pilgrim.  And  then,  to  crown  all  these  misdeeds,  the  venture 
is  actually  a  prosperous  financial  success!  What  would 
Wagner  say  to  this  1 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  outcry  raised  against  an  existing 
state  of  things  at  Bayreuth,  but  if  the  unanimity  in 
opinions  as  to  the  artistic  decadence  of  the  place  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  indication,  then  the  reasons  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  influx  of  foreigners  or  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  undertaking.  For,  though  many 
other  arguments  to  prove  the  thesis  are  used  by  this  or  that 
writer,  what  is  most  apparent  through  the  lines  of  each  is 
the  protest  against  the  foreign  element  at  Bayreuth,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  the  exclusive  German  chai-acter  of 
the  institution  ;  the  feature,  by  no  means  novel,  of  this  dis- 
like to  foreigners  is  instructive  in  a  race  which  is  every- 
where at  home,  which  receives  everything,  and  gives  no- 
thing to  speak  of — and  it  may  not  be  without  purpose  to 
insist  upon  it  here.  Italy  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
Germany.  That  Bayreuth  is  in  full  decadence  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tumble  had 
begun  soon  after  Wagner's  death ;  our  own  experience, 
dating  from  1889,  reminds  us  only  of  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  reasons  of  the  decline,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are,  briefly,  twofold  : — (1)  The  noncompliance 
with  the  original  plan  of  the  Bayreuth  foundation,  with  the 
wilful  misconstruction  of  Wagner's  own  intentions ;  and  (2) 
the  general  decadence  of  the  art  of  singing  in  Germany. 

A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  second 
count,  which  we  will  consider  at  once  ;  we  had,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  the  opportunity  of  discussing  in  these  columns 
the  merits,  or  rather  the  demerits,  of  German  singers  in  a 
review  of  the  Drury  Lane  season,  and  there  is  little  to  add  to 
our  former  remarks.  The  Bayreuth  performances  are 
declining,  because  the  interpretation  of  Wagner's  master- 
pieces is  entrusted  to  third-rate  artists,  and  this  is  the 
long  and  short  of  the  universally  deplored  insufficiency  of 
these  performances.  It  has  been  so  for  years  past  every- 
where in  Germany,  and  it  is  perforce  so  at  Bayreuth ; 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  to  exist  with  the 
errors  of  the  vocal  training  in  Germany,  and  the  mistaken 
notion  that  a  certain  amount  of  purely  dynamic  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  singer  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  the  Vortrag  of 
the  Wagnerian  lyric  declamation.  The  inferiority  of  their 
native  artists  having  been,  in  a  way,  recognized  by  the 
Germans  themselves,  it  is  for  them  to  see  how  to  improve 
or  reform  the  evil ;  if  they  do  not  they  will  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  fact  of  foreign  artists  being  the  best  exponents 
of  their  national  art.  As  it  is,  MM.  de  Reszke,  "Van  Dyck, 
Renaud,  Bouvet,  Delmas,  Devoyod,  Saleza,  Mmes.  Eames, 
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Macintyre,  Nordica,  Adini,  Caron,  and  many  other  French, 
Polish,  American,  English,  or  Belgian  artists  stand,  in 
their  respective  impersonations  of  Wagnerian  heroes  and 
heroines,  deservedly  higher  than  any  German  singers. 

Turning  now  to  the  first  point  above  mentioned,  we 
notice  before  all  that  the  master's  name  is  being  continually 
taken  in  vain,  and  used  with  complete  disregard  for  the 
legacy  left  by  his  speeches,  his  friendly  outpourings  in 
1876  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  before  the  event,  when  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen  were  already  in  full 
progress.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  theatre 
in  Bayreuth  has  been  built  as  a  permanent  shrine  devoted 
exclusively  to  Wagner  worship,  with  a  code  of  rites  attach- 
ing to  various  functions  and  offices,  everything  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  nationality.  This  idea  is 
wholly  fallacious.  First  of  all,  it  was  authoritatively  announced 
in  1876  that  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  would  be  demolished  after 
the  completion  of  the  series  of  performances  of  the  Tetralogy. 
True,  before  the  first  cycle  was  over,  this  plan  has  been 
justly  set  aside,  but  only  to  give  way  to  another,  originated 
by  Wagner  himself ;  the  theatre  was  to  be  devoted  not  only 
to  the  performances  of  his  own  works,  but  to  all  the  master- 
pieces of  the  stage.  These  performances  were  to  take  place 
each  year  in  the  summer,  during  closure  time  of  all  German 
theatres,  and  the  first  series  was  to  have  been  devoted  to 
model  performances  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  the  two  Fausts 
of  Goethe.  So  much  for  the  intentions  of  Wagner  and 
his  plans.  As  to  the  "  nationalization "  of  his  art,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  an  incident  of  the  first 
Bayreuth  cycle ;  Wagner  came  on  the  stage  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  performance  (Gotterdmnmerung)  and 
said  in  the  course  of  a  short  allocution,  "  Have  a  will,  and 
you  will  have  an  art ;  it  rests  with  you."  These  words 
were  immediately  interpreted  as  meaning  that,  according 
to  Wagner,  art  dates,  in  Germany  at  least,  from  Wagner, 
and  that  all  that  has  been  done  before  him  does  not  count. 
The  master  protested  against  this  interpretation  without 
delay  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  explained  that  he  did  think  of  a  new  art,  but 
without  any  pretensions  to  creatine;  it  at  once,  and  claiming 
only  to  have  given  an  impulse.  He  means,  of  course,  the 
theatrical  art.  In  France  this  art  exists,  with  its  personal 
physiognomy  and  an  individual  character,  as  it  exists  also 
in  Italy.  "  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Wagner  then,  "  I 
adore  Italian  opera  because  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  nation  from  which  it 
emanates."  It  is  not  the  same  in  Germany,  where  the  art 
of  the  theatre,  taking  a  high  standard,  does  not  exist. 
All  the.  world  knows  Italian  opera,  French  opera ;  it  knows 
also  some  German  operas,  but  it  does  not  know  German  opera. 
The  creation  of  German  opera,  of  a  theatre  which  character- 
izes the  German  nation  in  its  highest  artistic  manifestation, 
this  is  the  work  to  which  Wagner  invites  his  countrymen, 
and  that  is  why  he  tells  them,  "  Do  you  want  an  art?  It 
rests  with  you.  Have  a  will,  you  will  have  an  art,  a  new 
art,  a  national  theatre."  The  Bayreuth  enterprise  is  but  a 
"  leg  up  "  to  a  work  of  the  future,  and  for  the  future  which 
has  ever  been  the  aim  of  all  Wagner's  efforts.  "  I  have  passed 
the  first  years  of  my  career,"  said  Wagner,  "amidst  the  vilest, 
the  most  ignoble  artistic  surroundings,  and  I  have  always 
dreamt  to  elevate  myself  and  my  art.  Step  by  step  I  have 
reached  Bayreuth,  but  often  have  I  been  angered  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  public  in  attributing  to  my  work  a  charac- 
ter it  does  not  possess,  and  in  not  seeing  its  national 
tendency."  We  can  see  now  vhat  Wagner  meant  by  his 
"  national  tendency,"  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  and  to  choose  between  the  master's 
credo  and  the  imaginary  creed  of  the  Wagner  apostle  of 
to-day. 


CHESS  NOTES. 

IS  there  any  such  thing  as  classical  form  in  a  chess 
problem  %  Preferences  there  are,  of  a  hundred  different 
kinds,  and  on  these  we  can  base  our  canons  of  construction, 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  student  precisely  as  they  are 
well  based  and  reasonable.  But  will  such  canons  suffice  to 
establish  a  normal  law  from  which,  once  established,  no 
trained  scholar  will  ever  dream  of  departing  1  We  believe 
that  they  will.  We  should  say  that  they  had  done  so 
already  if  it  were  not  for  the  large  number  of  ill-constructed 


problems  which  still  continue  to  find  their  way  into  print. 
When  fifty  or  a  hundred  weekly  chess  columns  and  a  score 
or  two  of  monthly  publications  lay  themselves  out  to  give 
us  fifty  or  a  hundred  "  new  "  problems  every  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  competitors  in  the  various  problem 
tourneys,  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  we  meet  with  a 
great  deal  of  hasty  and  indifferent  work  by  composers  who 
cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  classical  style.  That 
which  we  take  to  be  the.  central  and  normal  law  of  chess 
composition  may  be  restated  here  in  concise  terms.  It  is 
simply  this — that  the  greatest  possible  effect  shall  result 
from  the  least  possible  force.  It  will  be  found  that  every 
important  canon  which  has  been  held  to  govern  the  right 
construction  of  a  chess  problem  is  implied  in  this  law — 
economy  of  force,  the  absence  of  direct  attack  in  the  key- 
move,  the  exclusion  of  pieces  not  concerned  in  the  mate,  the 
assignment  to  Black  of  as  many  alternatives  as  possible  ;  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more.  The  canon  which  demands  a 
natural  position  of  the  pieces  on  both  sides  is  involved,  not 
in  the  law  above  quoted,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  problem 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  game  of  chess,  played  by  the  rules  of 
chess,  virtually  on  the  assumption  that  a  game  has  been 
conducted  until  it  reached  the  given  position,  and  on  the 
further  assumption,  if  any  one  wishes  to  make  it,  that 
pieces  not  affecting  the  mate  have  been  swept  off  the 
board. 

The  canon  which  bids  us  make  Black  as  strong  as  he 
may  be,  in  order  that  White's  pieces  may  produce  their 
maximum  of  effect,  carries  with  it  a  special  commendation 
of  problems  including  several  variations  after  the  key- 
move  has  been  played.  It  is  not  essential  to  a  good  style — 
indeed,  it  is  a  somewhat  cloying  kind  of  elegance — that  such 
valuations  should  be  played  on  one  and  the  same  theme. 
There  is  a  more  virile  simplicity  in  distinct  variations 
arising  out  of  Black's  alternatives,  when  White  is  found  to 
be  ready  for  all  emergencies,  with  moves  that  respond  to 
those  of  Black  rather  than  to  a  preconceived  idea.  This 
is  natural ;  the  "  recurrent  theme  "  business  is  only  another 
sort  of  yew-clipping,  after  all.  It  may  be  that  a  strict 
observance  of  what  we  have  called  the  canons  of  chess  com- 
position would  largely  diminish  the  output  of  problems.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  draw  a  clearer  line  between  problems, 
rightly  so  called,  and  mere  chess  puzzles. 


A  MATE  IN  THREE. 
Black — 7  Pieces. 


White — 7  Pieces. 


The  mate  in  three  printed  on  August  1 1  was  one  of  Mr. 
A.  Rosenbaum's.  The  key-move  is  knight  to  knight's  sixth, 
threatening  mate  on  bishop's  fourth.  To  guard  against  this, 
Black  may  play  bishop  to  king's  sixth,  when  White  checks 
with  bishop  on  king's  fourth,  and  the  other  knight  comes  in 
with  a  mate.  If  Black  tries  a  different  first  move — he  has 
all  too  few — the  first  knight  gets  his  check,  and  a  mate 
follows.  (Solutions  by  A.  C.  W.,  who  writes,  "  Taking  into 
consideration  the  balance  of  force,  the  position  would  be  a  re- 
markably pretty  ending  to  an  actual  game ;  but  it  lacks  the 
element  of  difficulty,  when  one  knows  there  is  a  mate  in 
three,  which  is  necessary  to  a  problem  " — C.  T.  S.,  P.  D., 
Ina,  L.  Desanges,  J.  B.  A.,  Broad  Oak,  Novice— in  the 
case  mentioned,  Black  pawn  would  take  White  pawn  en 
passant — and  others.) 
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"We  add  two  ingenious  problems  by  American  composers 
which  a  correspondent,  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  extols  as 

A  MATE  IN  TWO. 


Black— 5  Pieces. 


White— 8  Pieces. 


A  MATE  IN  THREE. 
Black— i  Piece. 


White— 5  Pieces. 


•vieing  with  the  best  we  have  published.  It  is  possible  that 
our  readers  may  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Morgan  writes  to  point  out  that  the  last  of 
our  Notes  on  August  1 1  is  open  to  misconstruction.  "  You 
give  an  ending,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  "  in  four  cipher  words 
which  would  not  be  accepted  for  transmission,  because 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  telegraph  companies."  What 
our  correspondent,  no  doubt,  means  is  that  cipher  words 
of  eight  letters  would  be  charged  by  our  Post  Office  as 
two  words  for  European  countries,  and  as  three  words 
for  countries  outside  Europe.  The  cipher  words  would 
be  accepted  and  transmitted,  for  they  are  not  contrary 
to  the  rules.  "  Kibirile  "  would  cost  twice  or  three  times 
as  much  to  telegraph  as  "accepted";  but  it  would  cost 
no  more  than  "kibi  rile"  taken  separately,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  it  as  one  word  was  made  clear  in 
our  Note.  We  said  nothing  as  to  the  cost;  but  the 
question  of  cost  was  fully  considered  in  an  article  on 
"  International  Chess"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  March  22, 
1890.  Mr.  Morgan  tells  us  that  he  has  in  the  press  a  code 
-which  "  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  telegraph 
•companies,  and  allow  any  two  moves  of  a  game  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  one  word."  That  may  be  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
there  seems  to  be  none  which  is  simpler  and  handier  than 
Gringmuth's. 


COPTOS. 

rflHERE  is  no  place  in  Egypt  which  presents  an  appear- 
JL  ance  of  more  utter  ruin  and  desolation  than  Kuft,  the 
ancient  Coptos.  Situated  400  miles  from  Cairo,  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Hammamat,  and,  as  the  crow  flies, 
about  110  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  was 
formerly  a  place  of  first-rate  importance.  The  road  to 
Cosseir  is  easy  and  flat,  divided  into  several  paths,  accord- 
ing to  the  valleys  preferred.  This  was  the  route  taken  by 
the  Indian  contingent  of  Abercromby's  army  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  French  garrison  at  Cairo,  and,  though 
late  for  the  fighting,  the  Indian  troops  were  very  welcome 
to  General  Hutchinson,  whose  own  men  were  outnumbered 
by  their  French  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindoos 
crossed  the  Nile  to  worship  the  sculptured  cows  in  the 
temple  of  Denderah,  opposite  Coptos.  Three  towns  have 
successively  dominated  the  road  to  Cosseir.  At  present 
Keneh  is  the  principal  place  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
and  the  starting-point  for  caravans  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  valley  is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  diorite,  "  mother 
of  emerald,"  alabaster,  and  green  breccia,  besides  metals. 
Refore  Keneh,  Cus  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Apollinopolis  Parva,  and  was 
said  by  Arab  chroniclers  to  be  both  populous  and  pros- 
perous. Refore  Cus  was  Coptos ;  but  its  prosperity  is 
said  to  have  been  ruined  during  Diocletian's  persecution, 
for  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  Emperor  the  headquarters  of 
Christianity  in  Egypt.  Some  will  even  have  it  that  the 
modern  Egyptian  Christians  derive  their  name  of  Copts 
from  this  town.  Nay,  it  is  further  said  that  the  word 
"  Egypt "  contains  a  reference  to  "  Kebt "  or  "  Kebti," 
which  is  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Fifth 
Nome  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  some  suppose  that  in  the  ob- 
scure times  of  the  Hyksos  a  remnant  of  the  descendants  of 
the  great  kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  established  them- 
selves at  Coptos,  kept  their  communications  with  the  Red 
Sea  open,  and  gradually  became  strong  enough  to  drive  out 
the  Hyksos  and  to  found  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

Whether  these  historical  speculations  are  sound  or  not, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  site  is  one  of  great  archieological 
interest.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  the  Copts,  who,  in  fact, 
are  more  numerous  and  more  prosperous  than  the  Moslems 
of  Upper  Egypt.  The  English  occupation  has  brought 
them  security.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  to  describe  them- 
selves as  Nuzrani — that  is,  Christians — and  their  thriving 
and  tidy  villages  present  a  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Mohammedans.  They  are  the  silversmiths  and  the  dyers 
of  the  whole  region ;  and  their  superior  code  of  morality  is 
proved  by  the  rapid  increase  in  their  numbers.  Rut  in 
this  general  revival  Coptos  can  hardly  be  said  to  share.  The 
mounds  and  dust-heaps  are  too  great  to  be  influenced  even 
by  so  industrious  a  population,  and  no  one  who  has  had  to 
inhabit  a  tent  on  the  lee  side  of  the  ruins  during  a 
south  wind  is  likely  to  forget  the  experience.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  spent  eleven  weeks  of  last  winter  in 
"  grubbing  "  among  these  mounds,  and  the  results  of  his 
labour  are  on  view  at  University  College,  in  Gower  Street, 
and  comprise  many  objects  of  historical  importance.  Dr. 
Petrie  states  the  case  very  clearly  in  some  preliminary  notes 
to  his  Catalogue.  Recent  consideration  of  the  subject  has 
pointed  to  the  immigration  of  a  race  which  founded  the 
Egyptian  families  of  kings,  which  the  Greeks  called 
"  dynasties."  They  seem  to  have  come  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  the  Nile  Valley  by 
Coptos.  Here,  therefore,  Dr.  Petrie  exj^ected  to  find,  if 
anywhere,  specimens  of  the  earliest,  the  prehistoric,  art. 
In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed.  Under  the 
foundation  of  the  Ptolemaic  temple  he  dug  up  statues  of  the 
local  divinity,  Min,  and  found,  carved  on  them,  figures  of  the 
elephant  and  the  ostrich.  Dr.  Petrie  says  that  these 
animals  "  are  unknown  in  historical  carvings,"  which  may 
be  true  as  regards  the  ostrich.  There  are  elephants  in  the 
tombs  called  after  General  Grenfell,  at  Assouan ;  and  a 
broken  figure  of  the  large- eared  African  elephant  is  at 
Gizeh.  "  The  whole  evidence,"  he  says,  "  internal  and 
external,  points  to  these  colossi  and  the  carving  on  them 
being  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  historical  monuments." 
The  statues  are  at  Gizeh,  but  Dr.  Petrie  has  brought 
casts  of  them  to  University  College,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  they  date  before  Menes,  and  belong,  therefore,  to 
a  period  which  cannot  be  placed  later  than  B.C.  5000. 
Another  cast  is  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Antef  Y.,  a   king  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  and  there 
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are  other  relics  of  the  same  period.  The  oldest  but 
one  of  the  dated  objects  is  of  flint,  finely  polished,  and 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  have  been  used  as  a  kind  of 
palette.  It  bears  the  name  of  King  Assa,  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pottery,  "  the  work  of 
the  first  three  dynasties,  before  the  rise  of  stone  sculp- 
ture." The  foundation  deposits  of  the  temple  built  by 
Thothmes  III.  were  discovered  and  much  pottery  of  that 
period,  as  many  as  200  vases  in  one  place.  An  alabaster 
vase,  in  a  fragmentary  state,  has  the  well-known  oval  of 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  There  are  also  sculptures 
bearing  the  names  of  Roman  Emperors,  including  Nero  and 
Domitian.  Altogether  the  show  is  of  great  interest  to 
historical  students,  and  is  enhanced  by  the  small  but  choice 
museum  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  the  lamented  Amelia 
B.  Edwards. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  SPECULATION. 

l^ROM  one  point  of  view  the  speculation  that  has  been 
J-  going  on  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  for  two  or  three 
weel-s  is  a  satisfactory  sympt  m.  It  shows  that  the  long 
depiession  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing  has 
at  litst  come  to  an  end,  that  City  men  are  once  more 
ready  to  run  risl  s  and  believe  that  trade  and  business  of  all 
kinds  are  improving.  But,  except  from  this  point  of  view 
— as  a  sign  of  the  feeling  of  the  City,  and  a  symptom  of 
what  is  going  on  throughout  the  country — there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  speculation.  It  appears  to  us  utterly 
unwarranted  and  unwise.  The  banks  of  all  kinds  hold 
immense  amounts  of  unemployed  money  which  they  are 
very  desirous  of  lending  to  any  one  who  will  pay  them  a 
little  better  interest  than  they  are  easily  able  to  get,  and 
will  leave  with  them  good  security.  The  rates  of  interest 
charged  are  exceedingly  low,  and  therefore  speculators 
are  tempted  to  borrow  the  money  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  little  profit.  Many  depositors,  too,  are 
much  displeased  by  the  recent  action  of  the  banks, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  English  banking  have  put  down 
the  rate  they  allow  on  deposits  from  1  per  cent,  to  \  per 
cent.  The  depositors,  unwilling  to  take  the  latter  rate, 
have  been  looking  about  how  best  they  can  employ  their 
money.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
great  operators  outside  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
depositors  would  withdraw  their  money  in  very  consider- 
able amounts  and  would  begin  to  buy,  and  they  wished  to 
be  beforehand  themselves  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
sell  at  higher  prices.  But  the  thing  which  perhaps  chiefly 
decided  them  to  begin  operations  was  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  Bill  through  the  United  States  Congress.  Eor  over 
a  year  now  the  Americans  have  been  importing  unusually 
small  quantities  of  goods  from  Europe.  Trade  has  been 
going  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  it  was  argued  that  this 
was  chiefly  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  tariff.  Once 
that  uncertainty  was  removed  speculators  concluded  that 
the  Americans  would  buy  from  Europe  immense  quantities 
of  goods,  that  the  stocks  already  in  warehouses  and 
shops  must  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  those  stocks 
would  have  to  be  replenished.  The  argument  sounds 
very  plausible;  but  it  is  only  plausible.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  nothing  the  least  to  show  that  the  stocks 
of  goods  held  by  dealers  in  the  United  States  are  ex- 
ceptionally small.  We  all  know  that  the  crisis  last  year 
not  merely  reduced  unusually  imports  into  the  United 
States,  but  in  a  sense  paralysed  business  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  Union.  As  people  could  not  obtain  accom- 
modation from  their  bankers,  they  were  unable  to  carry  on 
business  in  the  ordinary  way.  Immense  numbers  of 
factories  of  all  kinds  were  closed,  and  exceptionally  large 
multitudes  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Erom  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  consuming  power  of  the 
American  people  must  be  much  smaller  than  for  many  years 
past.  Incomes  of  every  kind  are  lower,  wages  especially 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  over  a  third  of  the  whole 
railway  system  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  consumption 
has  been  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  that  stocks  are  by  no  means 
as  small  as  people  generally  imagine.  In  any  case,  whether 
small  or  large,  it  is  clear  that  unless  people  have  money  to 
pay  for  what  they  buy  they  cannot  purchase,  and  therefore 
the  large  buying  expected  depends  upon  a  better  state  of 


things  generally  throughout  the  Union.  But  a  better  state- 
of  things — an  increase,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  purchasing . 
power  of  the  people — cannot  come  as  if  by  magic 
by  tha  mere  passage  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  It 
takes  time,  especially  it  requires  a  revival  of  confi- 
dence and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  country. 
For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  speculation  appears  to  us- 
very  unwise,  and  doomed  to  break  down  before  long. 
Happily  the  great  public  has  kept  aloof  from  it.  It  has 
been  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  a  few  operators  outside.  It  is  not,, 
therefore,  a  very  formidable  affair,  even  when  it  does  break: 
down  ;  and,  possibly,  it  may  not  break  down  so  completely 
as  from  one  point  of  view  it  deserves,  because  money  is  so 
exceedingly  cheap  that  those  who  are  in  good  credit  will  be 
able  to  borrow  and  pay  for  what  they  buy,  and  so  to  wait 
until  at  last  the  investing  public  begin  to  take  the  securities- 
from  them. 


The  money  market  continues  as  stagnant  as  ever,  with- 
the  exception,  however,  that  the  rate  of  discount  for  six 
months'  bills  has  moved  somewhat  upwards.  For  two- 
months',  three  months',  and  four  months'  bills  there  is  no- 
change,  but  the  advance  in  six  months'  bills  indicates  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  market,  the  improvement  of  trade- 
and  the  revival  of  speculation  will  gradually  lead  to  a 
stronger  demand  for  money,  and  that  early  next  year  rates 
will  be  decidedly  higher.  In  the  meantime  gold  continues- 
to  come  in  from  abroad ;  nearly  half  a  million  sterling  was. 
sent  into  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  week  ended' 
Wednesday  night.  And,  therefore,  it  is  reasonably  certain,, 
unless  something  quite  unforeseen  occurs,  that  the  market 
will  continue  sluggish  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 


During  the  week  there  has  been  a  remarkable  rise  in' 
silver.  On  Wednesday  the  price  was  as  high  as  30]^.  per 
oz.  There  has  also  been  a  very  remarkable  advance  in. 
India  Council  bills.  For  example,  the  Council  offered  on- 
Wednesday  40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  an 
average  of  about  is.  i|c/.  per  rupee — about  \d.  per  rupee 
higher  than  the  Wednesday  previous.  The  advance  both 
in  the  Indian  exchanges  and  in  silver  is,  to  a  large  extent,, 
speculative.  As  soon  as  war  broke  out  between  China  and 
Japan  it  was  generally  predicted  that  a  strong  demand 
for  silver  for  both  countries  would  sooner  or  later- 
spring  up.  When  it  was  reported  that  negotiations  were 
going  on  in  Berlin  between  a  syndicate  of  bankers  there 
and  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  a 
loan,  it  was  concluded  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  would 
be  sent  out  to  the  Far  East  in  silver.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  as  yet  that  the  loan  will  be  arranged  ;  at  all  events,, 
the  Chinese,  for  the  present,  are  showing  no  eagerness  to- 
obtain  it.  But,  no  doubt,  if  the  war  continues,  both  China 
and  Japan  will  have  to  borrow,  and  it  is  probable  that 
silver  will  be  required  by  both  countries.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  chief  expenditure  of  the  two  belligerents 
is  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  payments  in 
both  Continents  have  to  be  made,  not  in  silver,  but  in  gold. 
There  is  very  little  real  demand,  then,  for  silver ;  but  specu- 
lators are  buying  largely,  in  the  hope  that  a  demand  will 
spring  up  by-and-bye,  and  the  American  mining  Companies- 
are  holding  back  supplies  for  the  same  reason.  The  rise  in 
the  Indian  rupee  is  also  largely  speculative.  To  some  ex- 
tent, no  doubt,  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  marked  success 
with  which  the  Council  has  been  able  to  sell  its  drafts  since- 
the  1st  of  April ;  but  largely  it  is  a  result  of  the  general 
speculative  feeling  that  now  prevails,  and  is  greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  improvement  in  the  silver  market. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  general  public 
has  not  engaged  in  the  unwise  speculation  that  is  going  on 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  Investors,  luckily,  have  not  yet 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  they 
are  acting,  therefore,  with  commendable  prudence.  We 
hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  by-and-bye  they  will 
reap  their  reward.  In  the  meantime  the  feeling  on  the- 
Stock  Exchange  continues  sanguine,  although  there  has- 
been  some  decline  in  prices,  particularly  in  the  American 
and  South  American  departments.  It  was  almost  in- 
evitable that  so  unwarranted  a  rise  as  has  taken  place 
should  lead  to  a  reaction  before  long.  As  yet  the  buy- 
ing has  not  been  on  so  great  a  scale  as  would  lead  to  a 
serious  reverse,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  speculators  may 
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recover  courage,  and  may  try  to  push  quotations  still 
higher.  They  have  in  their  favour,  undoubtedly,  the 
general  feeling  that  trade  is  improving,  and  still  more 
the  undoubted  fact  that  money  is  almost  unlendable,  and 
that  bankers  everywhere  are  therefore  grateful  to  those 
■who  will  borrow  from  them  on  at  all  favourable  terms. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  there  is  nothing  yet  to  warrant  the 
marked  rise  that  has  taken  place.  Upon  the  Continent 
there  is  as  hopeful  a  feeling  as  here  at  home.  French 
Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  already  there  is  talk  in  the  market  that  probably 
the  Government  will  attempt  a  conversion  into  Two  and 
■a  Half  per  Cents.  That  shows  how  extremely  abundant 
unemployed  money  is,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  good 
securities  that  yield  a  moderately  high  interest.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  a  conversion  will  be  at- 
tempted yet  awhile,  though,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  undertake  it.  There  is  a  very  speculative 
feeling  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  trade  is  reported 
to  be  good  in  Russia.  But  there  is  no  improvement  yet  in 
either  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  interests  of  both  France  and 
Germany  in  those  two  countries  are  so  large  that  a  great 
.speculation  is  hardly  probable  until  something  is  done. 
Possibly  money  may  be  lent  to  tide  the  two  countries  over 
their  difficulties  for  a  while.  Undoubtedly  money  is  much 
required,  and  if  the  Governments  are  not  somehow  helped, 
there  is  sure  to  be  further  trouble. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  last  at  102,  a  further  rise  of 
-jig-  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Rupee-paper 
advanced  |,  closing  at  585.  Bank  of  England  stock  has 
risen  two  points  during  the  week,  closing  on  Thursday  at 
334.  There  has  been  a  further  rise  in  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Halfs 
•closing  on  Thursday  at  107J,  a  rise  of  ^.  New  South  Wales 
Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  99  j,  a  rise  of  J ;  New  Zealand 
Three  and  a  Halfs  advanced  \,  closing  at  10 i\;  South 
Australia  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  99^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and 
"Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  97 J,  a  rise  of  \.  In 
the  Home  Railway  market  the  feature  has  been  the  rise  of 
the  speculative  securities  in  this  department,  Brighton  "  A  " 
showing  an  advance  of  2f,  closing  at  i6o|  ;  while 
Dover  "  A  " — a  sister-security — advanced  1^  to  84^. 
In  this  market  the  following  were  quoted  xd  : — ■ 
Great  Northern  Preferred  Ordinary,  London  and  Chat- 
ham Preferred,  Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock,  North 
Staffordshire,  Great  Western,  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, London  and  North-Western,  London  and  South- 
western, Midland,  Taff  Vale,  and  North-Eastern 
Consols.  In  the  American  market  the  "  boom  "  has  made 
further  progress.  Amongst  the  gambling  counters  in  this 
•market,  Atchisons  have  advanced  a  further  §  during  the 
week,  closing  on  Thursday  at  6| ;  Central  Pacific  advanced 
^  to  14^;  Denvers  rose  §■  to  12^;  Northern  Pacific  Pre- 
ference advanced  |-  to  1 75  ;  while  Readings  also  advanced 
^  to  io| ;  and  Union  Pacifies  advanced  a  point,  closing  at 
13^.  More  justification  may  be  found  for  a  rise  of  1^  in 
Milwaukees;  while  amongst  the  sound  dividend-paying 
securities  in  this  market  there  was  an  advance  of  four 
points  in  Lake  Shores,  which  closed  at  138I;  while  New 
York  Central  are  5  higher,  closing  at  104^-.  Amongst 
foreign  Government  securities  Bulgarian  Six  per  Cent,  bonds 
advanced  i\  to  99^  ;  while  "  bear  "  selling  on  Paris  account 
has  caused  a  decline  of  |  in  Italian  Fives,  which  closed  on 
Thursday  at  80^. 


REVIEWS. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

/Problems  of  the  Far  East.    By  the  Hon.  George  N.  Ciirzon,  M.P.  Japan, 
Korea,  China.    London  :  LoDgmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  is  Mr.  Curzon's  good  fortune  that  his  study  of  the  Problems 
<>f  the  Far  Fast  appears  at  a  time  when  it  has  an  actual  as 
well  as  an  academic  interest.  But,  even  if  that  collision  between 
•China  and  Japan  in  Corea,  which  Mr.  Curzon  thought  probable 
-after  his  visit  to  those  regions,  had  been  postponed,  his  book 
would  still  have  been  valuable.  It  would  certainly  have  been  at 
any  time  good  reading.  In  this  respect  the  Problems  of  the  Far 
Fast  appears  to  us  to  show  a  marked  advance  on  his  earlier  work 
on  Persia.    There  is,  for  one  thing,  much  less  of  the  controversial 


matter  which  was  a  somewhat  tiresome  feature  of  that  work 
Our  attention,  to  put  the  case  plainly,  is  more  exclusively  directed 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  less  to  Mr.  Curzon's  unique  and 
meritorious  knowledge  of  it.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes  at  least 
meets  with  our  entire  approval.  The  Englishman,  says  Mr.  Curzon 
in  his  preface,  who  makes  an  intelligent  study  of  these  problems 
"  will  find  that  the  best  hope  of  salvation  for  the  old  and 
moribund  in  Asia,  the  wisest  lessons  for  the  emancipated  and 
new,  are  still  to  be  derived  from  the  ascendency  of  British  cha- 
racter, and  under  the  shelter,  where  so  required,  of  British 
dominion."  The  critical  eye  of '  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  and  perhaps  of  others  who  are  farther  off,  will,  we  are 
afraid,  detect  a  certain  ring  of  le  cant  Britannique  in  these  words. 
It  is  the  sorrowful  fact  that  foreigners,  a  vain  people  generally 
speaking,  will  persist  in  seeing  hypocrisy  in  the  Englishman's 
well-grounded  conviction  that  his  dominion  and  the  ascendency 
of  his  character  are  so  particularly  wholesome  for  people  who 
happen  to  possess  something  which  is  useful  to  him.  To  carping 
of  this  kind  we  can  only  reply  that,  however  odd  the  coincidence 
may  appear  to  the  foreign  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
existence.  Moreover,  we  notice  that  our  critics  are  not  inapt  to 
take  the  same  view  of  their  own  case  when  it  arises.  Thus,  our 
French  friends  were  lately  persuaded  of  the  moral  excellence  of 
their  way  with  Siam  by  reflecting  on  the  advantage  of  their 
supervision  to  the  interesting  ruins  of  Angkor. 

Speaking  seriously,  and  in  a  spirit  to  which  no  reasonable 
critic,  native  or  foreign,  can  object,  we  think  that  Mr.  Curzon 
must  be  held  to  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  British  Empire 
in  India  is  at  present  the  pivot  of  the  politics  of  Asia.  Our  posi- 
tion there  gives  us  a  direct  practical  interest  in  the  fate  of  every 
part  of  the  continent.  The  mere  fact  that  this  interest  does 
exist,  and  touches  us  so  closely,  affords  good  reason  why  every 
Englishman  should  wish  to  be  as  well  informed  as  may  be  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  those  countries  with  whose  fate  the 
destinies  of  his  own  Empire  are  more  or  less  directly  hound  up. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Curzon  gives  the  results  of  careful  examina- 
tion on  the  spot  of  the  state  of  the  game,  or,  if  a  graver  expres- 
sion is  preferred,  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  in  the 
regions  of  the  Far  East.  He  promises  to  deal  later  on  with  the 
very  complicated  questions  which  have  been  created  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula  and  Tonquin  by  the  recent  outburst  of 
French  activity.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  what  he  has 
to  say  on  that  subject.  For  the  present  he  deals  with  Japan, 
Corea,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  spell  it,  Korea,  and  China.  Mr.  Curzon 
states  the  limits  and  purpose  of  his  work  explicitly  in  the  preface, 
when  he  says  that  the  "principal  claim"  that  he  ventures  to 
make  for  it  is  that  "  the  trail  of  politics  is  over  all  this  work." 
In  regard  to  Japan,  he  is  almost  contemptuous  of  the  picturesque 
or,  at  least,  the  non-political  tourist.    He  says : — 

'  There  will  be  found  nothing  in  these  pages  of  the  Japan 
of  temples,  tea-houses,  and  bric-a-brac — that  infinitesimal 
segment  of  the  national  existence  which  the  traveller  is  so 
prone  to  mistake  for  the  whole,  and  by  doing  which  he  fills 
the  educated  Japanese  with  such  unspeakable  indignation.  I 
have  been  more  interested  in  the  efforts  of  a  nation  still  in 
pupillage  to  assume  the  manners  of  the  full-grown  man,  in 
the  constitutional  struggles  through  which  Japan  is  passing, 
in  her  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  in  the  future  that 
awaits  her  immense  ambitions.' 

The  reader  then  knows  what  he  has  to  expect  from  his  author. 
Mr.  Curzon  has,  we  think,  chosen  wisely.  The  "  good  deal  of 
descriptive  matter  "  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  though 
readable,  is  not  above  the  ordinary  intelligent-tourist  level. 
Now  and  then  he  even  appears  to  be  insufficiently  aware  that 
things  which  struck  him  as  of  interest  are  already  abundantly 
familiar,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  the  "  two  armillary 
spheres,  great  intertwined  circles  or  hoops  of  bronze,  on  stands 
supported  by  chiselled  dragons  rampant,"  which  are  to  he  seen 
under  "  the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  the  grassy  courtyard  "  of  the 
Pekin  Observatory.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  Governments, 
military  forces,  and  political  relations  of  these  countries,  done  by 
a  competent  observer,  is  something  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  intelligent  tourist. 

The  general  impression  left  by  Mr.  Curzon's  study  of  Japan  is, 
to  our  mind,  an  extremely  disagreeable  one.  The  "  Japan  of 
temples,  tea-houses,  and  bric-a-brac,"  and  of  the  Forty  Faithful 
Ronins,  was  a  brilliant,  genuine  thing.  The  Japan  which,  as 
Mr.  Curzon  says,  with  perhaps  unconscious  irony,  is  struggling 
to  assume  the  manners  of  the  full-grown  man  appears  to  be  an 
imitative  sham,  with  all  the  self-consciousness,  the  skinless  vanity, 
the  incessant  measuring  of  self  with  others,  in  a  spirit  at  once 
uneasy  and  arrogant,  which  marks  the  person  of  uncertain  posi- 
tion.   Vanity  is,  on  Mr.  Curzon's  showing,  the  ruling  passion  of 
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the  Japanese.  There  is  no  baser  one ;  for  it  is  always  imitative 
and  envious.  That  the  Japanese  are  imitative  is  a  proposition 
which  hardly  requires  to  be  stated.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  as  is 
usually  tbe  case,  the  imitation  does  not  go  beyond  the  externals 
and  the  worst  of  their  model.  The  Japanese  have  copied  uniforms 
and  arms  of  precision  and  the  mechanical  parts  of  European 
drill  cleverly  enough.  But,  as  the  recent  case  of  the  Kow  Slung 
shows,  they  make  war  in  essentials  much  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Hideyoshi.  They  have  taken  over  what  may  be  called  a 
"reach-me-down  constitution,"  with  a  Diet  which  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  nothing  but  clamour,  confusion  of  groups,  and 
obstruction.  It  is  true  that  it  has  shown  a  fine  zeal  for  financial 
purity  ;  but  there  are  qualifications  to  be  made  to  that  virtue. 
The  administration,  as  Mr.  Curzon  shows,  is  practically  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Diet,  and  in  the  hands  of  "  the  clans."  When 
the  members  are  great  on  economy  they  are  really  displaying 
their  virtue  at  somebody  else's  expense.  As  they  have  already 
seen  the  whole  beauty  of  payment  of  members,  and  as  the 
Japanese  are  notoriously  dishonest  in  business,  we  can  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  the  Diet  ever  really  got  its  hand  on 
"  the  spigot  of  taxation."  Imitation  of  foreigners,  too,  is 
strictly  confined  to  their  instruments  of  war  and  industry. 
The  old  hatred  survives  in  full  force,  and  is  manifested  in 
recurrent  outbreaks  of  savage  ferocity.  Japan  has  taken 
over  European  education  as  it  has  taken  lifles  and  steam  ma- 
chinery, with  the  inevitable  result  that  it  has  provided  itself 
with  a  fine  population  of  over-educated  young  men  who  are 
spoilt  for  industry  and  are  burning  for  a  political  career.  We 
really  do  not  wonder  that  foreign  residents  in  Japan  are  un- 
willing to  welcome  a  revision  of  the  treaties  which  would  leave  j 
them  at  the  mercy  of  native  law  courts  with  their  French  procedure 
and  code,  swallowed  whole  and  not  assimilated.  Mr.  Curzon 
makes  no  disguise  of  the  arrogance  and  quarrelsomeness  of  the 
Japanese.  On  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  they,  he  allows,  go 
mad.  And  their  patriotism  is  of  the  kind  which  is  not  too  proud 
to  give  up  what  is  national  in  order  to  imitate  the  foreigner,  while 
batiDg  him  as  much  as  ever,  and  itching  to  assert  an  equality 
with  those  whom  it  apes.  Such  is  the  general  impression  left  by 
Mr.  Curzon's  picture  of  this  renewed  people  of  the  Far  East.  If 
any  Japanese  who  is  filled  with  unspeakable  indignation  at  the 
traveller  who  admires  his  temples,  tea-houses,  and  bric-a-brac  (in 
other  words,  the  genuine  things  of  intrinsic  value  which  he  has 
produced)  also  likes  this  estimate  of  him,  he  must  be  a  worthy 
product  of  young  Japan. 

The  contrast  with  China  is  very  striking.  Mr.  Curzon,  we 
gather,  is  at  times  impatient  of  the  stolid  immobility  of 
the  Chinese ;  but  he  has  too  good  an  eye  and  too  much 
critical  faculty  not  to  appreciate  the  greater  solidity  of 
their  character.  What  the  angry  foreigner  is  apt  to  call  their 
vanity  is,  to  our  mind,  much  more  like  the  manly  quality  of 
pride.  They  have  a  fixed  respectable  intention  to  be  themselves, 
and  not  a  copy  of  other  people.  Nobody  need  be  offended  by 
their  iniprogressive  wickedness  who  does  not  deliberately  poke 
his  nose  into  China.  The  sensible  man  who  does  ought  to  want 
to  see  something  Chinese,  and  not  a  copy  of  what  he  left  behind 
him.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  unduly  influenced  by 
sympathy  with  the  magnificent  Toryism  of  China,  but  it  really 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  better  level  of  governing  faculty  at 
Pekin  than  in  Japan.  Mr.  Curzon  has  some  severe  criticisms  to 
pass  on  the  awkwardness  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  as  an  instru- 
ment for  conducting  foreign  affairs.  Yet,  by  his  own  confession, 
it  has  contrived  to  so  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  China  as 
to  get  concession  for  concession,  to  recover  something  from  Russia, 
to  extricate  the  country  cleverly  from  the  quarrel  with  France, 
and,  in  spite  of  faults  on  its  own  side,  to  gain  the  odd  trick  in  the 
diplomatic  game  against  Japan,  of  which  Corea  is  the  stake.  Have 
many  European  foreign  offices  done  better  ?  Mr.  Curzon  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  picture  of  the  Chinese  army.  He  perhaps  under- 
rates its  real  strength  ;  but  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that, 
from  the  European  point  of  view,  it  is  very  bad.  Yet  it  has  done 
its  work,  on  the  whole,  successfully.  The  losses  of  dominion  of 
which  Mr.  Curzon  speaks  have  been  rather  formal  than  real 
— losses,  that  is  to  say,  of  suzerainty  rather  than  of  actual 
possession.  Chinese  statesmen  might  fairly  set  off  against  them 
the  effectual  recovery  of  Kashgar  and  Kuldja.  Mr.  Curzon 
argues  that  these  successes  would  not  have  been  gained  if  the 
enemy  had  played  the  game  better.  Probably  not ;  but  the 
criticism  applies  every  bit  as  well  to  the  German  invasion  of 
France,  and  is  not  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  German  army. 
On  the  great  question  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Curzon  has  some 
sensible  things  to  say.  In  common  with  every  other  competent 
witness,  he  has  some  severe  criticisms  to  make  on  the  reckless 
folly  with  which  competing  sects  expose  their  own  divisions  to 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  convert.    Here,  for 


instance,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  provokes  the 
hostile  contempt  of  the  Chinese  : — 

'  Only  last  year,  at  the  remote  inland  town  of  Kuei-hwei- 
cheng,  a  friend  of  mine  encountered  a  missionary  community, 
consisting  of  one  male  and  of  twenty  Swedish  girls.  The  propa- 
ganda of  the  latter  consisted  in  parading  the  streets  and  sing- 
ing hymns  to  the  strumming  of  tambourines  and  guitars. 
The  Society  that  had  committed  the  outrage  of  sending  out 
these  innocent  girls  only  allowed  them  200  dollars,  or  27I.  ios\, 
a  year  a-piece,  for  board,  lodging,  and  clothing.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  were  destitute  of  the  smallest  comforts  of  life, 
and  could  not  even  perform  their  toilette  without  the  imperti- 
nent eyes  of  Chinamen  being  directed  upon  them  through  the 
paper  screens.  Can  anything  more  futile  than  such  an  enter- 
prise be  conceived,  or  more  culpable  ?  ' 

The  section  of  Mr.  Curzon's  book  which  deals  with  Corea  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  descriptive  matter.  Few  Europeans 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  country  as  fell  under  his  notice  during 
his  short  trip.  We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Curzon  has  anything: 
material  to  add  to  the  little  already  known.  Indeed,  he  makes 
no  disguise  of  the  fact  that  much  of  his  own  knowledge  is  derived 
from  books.  To  a  traveller  who  does  not  speak  the  language  a. 
brief  trip  can  teach  very  little.  The  political  interest  here  is 
mainly  indirect.  Corea  is  only  the  pot  which  writhes  between 
the  Japanese  hammer  and  the  Chinese  anvil.  Its  fate  must  be 
settled  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  of  general  interest  because  of  the 
doubt  whether  the  conflict  between  China  and  Japan  may  not- 
open  the  way  for  the  intervention  of  a  third  party.  Russia  h&s, 
indeed,  solemnly  promised  China  not  to  annex  Corea;  but  we, 
as  Mr.  Curzon  justly  remarks,  have  some  experience  of  Russian 
promises.  It  might  be  said  that  the  "  problems  "  of  the  Far  East 
in  this  region  are,  to  put  it  Hibernically,  one — namely,  the 
problem  whether  Russia  will  not  some  day  subject  China  to  the 
fate  which  she  has  already  suffered  from  the  Mongol  and  the 
Manchu.  If  we  merely  look  at  the  respective  military  strengths 
of  the  two  Empires  it  would  seem  that  it  is  a  mere  question, 
whether  the  will  is  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  though  a  modern  army  could  easily  beat  a 
nomadic  people,  it  is  not  equally  adapted  to  overrun  and  settle  a 
great  teriitory.  And  then  it  will  be  our  business  to  see  that 
the  modern  Mongol  and  Manchu  does  not  get  possession  of  the 
resources  of  China. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  VICEROYALTY. 

The  Admin  istration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India,  18S8-1894.  By  George  W.  Forrest,  B.A.,  Director 
of  Records  to  tbe  Government  of  India.  Calcutta:  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  India.  1894. 

ANGLO-INDIANS  are  very  apt  to  grumble  at  the  little 
knowledge  of  things  Indian  and  the  little  interest  in  them 
which  Englishmen  exhibit.  But  they  do  not  often  take  such 
practical  steps  to  increase  both  the  interest  and  the  knowledge 
as  Mr.  Forrest  has  taken  in  his  sketch  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  Vice- 
royalty.  The  thing  is  done  upon  a  scale  which  ought  not  to 
fatigue  the  laziest  of  readers — the  six  years  occupy  no  more 
than  sixty  pages,  large,  indeed,  but  also  large-printed.  And  it  is 
done  in  a  manner  which  ought  not  to  offend  the  most  thin- 
skinned,  or  the  most  thick-headed,  unless  they  have  attained  to 
the  true  Wedderburnian  acme  of  believing  that  the  secret  of 
governing  India  is  to  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  to  "  trust "  something  called  "  the  Indian 
people " — that  is  to  say,  a  congeries  of  a  hundred  races  and 
languages,  in  which  some  of  the  races  are  longing  to  be  at  the 
others'  throats,  and  most  of  the  languages  are  unintelligible  to 
those  who  speak  the  rest.  But  to  any  but  these  adepts  Mr. 
Forrest  will  seem  almost  inhumanly  impartial.  He  argues  about 
hardly  anything;  he  skips  over  the  jury  question  with  an 
agility  which  may  even  seem  to  some  a  slight  refusal  to  face  it, 
and,  instead  of  trailing  any  coat,  he  folds  all  the  coats  up  and 
adjusts  them  neatly  in  layers  after  a  most  admirably  businesslike 
and  pacific  manner.  Nobody  who  desires  to  know  what  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  a  Governor-Generalship  are  could  find  a 
better  exposition  of  them  than  this,  and  everybody  -who  reads  it, 
even  if  he  be  pretty  well  instructed  in  Indian  matters  already, 
will  gain  by  having  so  clear  and  so  typical  a  resume  set  before 
him. 

For  this  Yiceroyalty  was  really  a  very  fairly  typical  one. 
Nothing,  indeed,  of  the  very  first  interest  in  a  sensational  kind 
happened  during  it ;  but,  then,  it  would  not  have  been  a  fair  type 
if  things  had  gone  otherwise.  And  a  sufficiently  large  and.  a 
sufficiently  various  number  of  things — not  extraordinary,  but  not 
quite  ordinary — happened  to  make  it  interesting.  Mr.  Forrest 
first  sets  out  the  purely  inquisitive  departmental  work,  if  we  maj? 
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so  call  it,  which  the  five  years  saw,  including,  as  that  work  did,  not 
merely  the  usual  decennial  census  of  1891,  but  a  great  range  of 
statistical  and  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  new 
departments — of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  of  Veterinary  statistics 
and  inquiries,  of  active  geological  research  into  the  mining  capa- 
cities of  the  country,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  we  are  aware,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Forrest  is  aware,  though  it  was  no  part  of  his  busi- 
ness here  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  per  contra  to 
all  this,  that  the  Devil's  Advocate  is  by  no  means  at  a  loss  for 
holes  to  pick  in  this  energy.  "  It  is  very  pretty,"  he  says,  "  but 
it  is  also  very  expensive  ;  and  while  not  merely  the  procuring  of 
positive  good  but  also  even  the  prevention  of  positive  evil  by  all 
this  desk-and-saddle-work  is,  to  say  the  least,  problematical,  the 
increasing  charge  of  administration  in  a  country  which,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  rather  a 
poor  country,  is  a  solid  and  undeniable  fact."  To  some  extent, 
of  course,  the  Devil's  Advocate  is  here,  as  he  usually  is,  unanswer- 
able ;  there  is  no  brief  that  you  can  take  up  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty of  making  a  telling  case  of  it  than  his.  But  for  better  for 
worse  we  have  deliberately  and  for  generations  undertaken  not  to 
trust  India  with  her  own  way — it  is  infinitely  amusing  to  think 
what  the  "  Trust  India  "  of  the  Sir  William  Wedderburns  means, 
and  how  very  much  it  resembles  the  "Perish  India"  of  some 
others — but  to  do  what  we  think  best  for  her  and  to  fit  her  up 
with  all  the  equipments  of  Western  civilization  short  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, which,  indeed,  some  would  give  her  also.  And  if  you  do 
a  thing,  you  may  as  well  do  it  thoroughly. 

When  Mr.  Forrest  passed  to  the  land-revenue  question  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  approaching  one  of  the  parts  of  his  subject 
where,  if  not  exactly  "  economy  "  in  the  technical  sense,  at  any 
rate  extreme  care  was  necessary.  The  mere  phrase  about  "  the 
unrestricted  power  .of  transfer  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
landholders  and  cultivators"  is  but  a  little  one,  yet  it  is  certainly 
"a  terror  for  its  size."  To  any  one  who  knows  the  subject, 
visions  of  Irish  tenants,  of  Kussian  moujiks,  names  of  form  and 
fear  with  nothing  uniform  about  them  but  the  termination  in 
-ism,  "  Georges  and  Marxes  and  chimseras  dire,"  crowd  upon  the 
mind  at  once.    So  we  may  just  as  well  pass  on. 

There  is  less  perilous  stuff  in  irrigation  works  and  railways, 
though  here  also  the  inward  monitor  will  grumble — "  Yes  ! 
Irrigation,  which  leads  to  over-production,  over-competition,  and 
over-population;  railways,  which  prevent  the  cultivator  from 
making  the  most  of  his  crop  pari  passu  with  the  opportunities 
which  they  give  him  for  making  anything  of  it."  But  about 
waterworks  as  a  substitute  for  pestiferous  and  poisonous 
"  tanks "  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
provision  of  drinking-water  at  populous  places  has  been  multiplied 
during  Lord  Lansdowne's  term  of  office  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  creditable  features  of  that  term. 

Fducation  we  have  always  and  everywhere  with  us,  and  it 
would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  something  had  not  been  done 
under  that  head  during  six  years  in  India.  But  this  and  other 
matters  hardly  call  for  detailed  notice.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
legislation  of  the  period — the  Factory  Act,  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  the  Age  of  Consent  Act,  and  the  as  yet 
incomplete  jury  question.  Here  our  verdict  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  period  would  be  somewhat  of  a  mixed  one.  We 
recognise  in  the  Government  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  in  most 
Indian  Governments,  a  praiseworthy  tendency  to  "put  the  drag 
on,"  to  go  slowly,  to  consider  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
English  tenure  of  India.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  was  not 
a  little  bitten  with  that  strange  modern  delusion  which  tempts 
men  to  think  that  there  is  something  good  in  legislation  per  se, 
that  Satan  is  peculiarly  busy  in  finding  mischief  for  idle  legislative 
hands  to  do,  and  that  there  is  something  ennobling  and  beneficent 
in  the  mere  act  of  adding  to,  retrenching  from,  or  making  altera- 
tions in,  the  Statute  Book.  And  in  regard  to  the  jury  question, 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  quarrel  with  competent  opinion  on 
the  spot  if  that  opinion  regards  the  matter  as  exaggerated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  outcry  against  the  restriction  of 
jury-trial  in  India  was  supported  at  home  by  the  classes  and  the 
persons  who  are  most  persistently  to  be  found  on  the  wrong  side. 
Nor  can  we  entirely  share  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  on  the  further  extensions  of  the  discussing  powers 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  and  the  alterations  in  their  constitu- 
tion by  introducing  a  larger  representative  system.  "East  is 
East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  is 
nowhere  a  sounder  maxim  than  in  this  matter  of  representation. 
We  can  conceive  no  wiser  plan  of  ruling  an  Eastern  people  than 
by  taking  into  the  ruler's  councils  its  best  men  selected  from 
above ;  none  worse  than  by  taking  into  these  councils  natives 
elected  from  below. 

A  very  interesting  passage  in  the  survey  is  that  devoted  to  the 
anti-cow-killing  movement,  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  we  have 


by  no  means  heard  the  last,  but  which  was  certainly  dealt  with 
by  Lord  Lansdowne's  Government  in  the  right  way.  Mr.  Forrest, 
getting  closer  to  those  military  matters  which  must  always  be 
the  most  important  in  India,  has  to  chronicle  that  unification  of 
the  Presidential  armies  for  which  rational  reformers,  as  distin- 
guished from  advocates  of  change  for  change'  sake,  have  so  long 
contended,  and  which  was  only  carried  out  last  year.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to  select  a  case  in  which  a 
once-useful  and  necessary  arrangement  had  so  clearly  become  a 
mischievous  abuse,  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  and  only 
beneficial  to  private  persons.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  usual 
agitators  who  clamour  for 'reforms  in  India  took  absolutely  no 
interest  in  the  change,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  said  change 
being  conducive  at  once  to  economy  and  to  efficiency,  to  the 
welfare  of  India  and  to  the  security  of  the  British  Raj,  were 
sufficient  to  disgust  them  with  it. 

From  this  point  we  get  into  some  of  the  most  important  and 
attractive  passages  of  the  sketch  dealing  with  the  question  of 
"  class  regiments,"  with  that  of  restricting  recruiting,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  warlike  races,  and  with  the  new  Imperial  Service 
troops.  We  could  not  here  argue  at  length  the  question  of  "  class 
regiments  "  and  "  class  company  regiments,"  and  we  recognize  both 
the  advantage  of  the  class  regiment,  which  is  one  and  indivisible, 
which  has  an  integral  esprit  de  corps,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  promotion,  and  the  disadvantage  that  a  class 
regiment  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  if  it  once  gets  disaffected, 
while  in  a  "  class  company  regiment "  the  mutiny,  especially  the 
sudden  mutiny,  of  the  whole  is  so  very  unlikely  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  Very  interesting,  too,  is  the  summary  of  the  way  in 
which  the  more  unwarlike  regiments  of  the  old  Madras  and 
Bombay  Armies  (and  it  was  the  greatest  argument  against  those 
armies  that  their  range  of  good  recruiting  material  had,  by  the 
mere  progress  of  British  rule,  been  constantly  and  inevitably 
contracted)  have  been  strengthened  by  employing  nominal 
Madrasees  in  Burmah  and  nominal  Bombay  regiments  in  Belu- 
chistan,  and  recruiting  both  forces  from  Northern  India.  The 
Imperial  Service  scheme— an  immensely  important,  though  some- 
what ticklish  project — and  the  mobilization  arrangements  come 
next,  and  then  we  have  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  on  or 
near  the  actual  frontier  for  "the  defences  of  the  Empire."  This 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  recent  English  history,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  period  of  similar  length  in  Indian 
record  has  seen  better  and  more  rational  work  in  fortifying 
ports  and  passes,  in  arranging  the  railway  system  so  as  to  facili- 
tate concentration  on  any  given  point,  and  last,  not  least,  in 
the  foreign  policy  which  has  exchanged  the  old  fatal  system  of 
spasmodic  activity  followed  by  complete  inaction  for  a  steady 
process  of  putting  out  feelers  to  all  the  really  important  outlying 
districts,  and  securing  them  to  the  Empire,  either  by  actual 
garrisons  or  by  arrangements  with  the  native  tribes.  This 
policy  is  not  yet  completed — we  wish  it  were  ;  but  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  it,  and  comparatively  little  that  can 
be  done  peacefully  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  contents  of  the  survey, 
and  we  have  in  particular  let  alone  the  vast  and  thorny  question 
of  the  currency,  besides  many  such  details  as  the  Manipur  affair, 
the  operations  in  Hunza-Nagar,  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  But  enough  must  have  been  said  to 
show  the  enormous  variety  and  importance  of  the  matters  with 
which  a  Viceroy  has  to  deal,  and  the  effective  way  in  which  this 
particular  Viceroy  has,  on  the  whole,  dealt  with  those  things 
which  came  into  his  day's  work  during  six  years.  In  general,  of 
course,  everybody  would  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  a  Viceroy  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  in  particular,  perhaps, 
most  people  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  what  he  has  to  do. 
This  sketch  will  usefully  confirm  them  in  their  general,  while 
still  more  usefully  enlarging  their  particular,  ideas.  They  may  at 
last  understand  quanta  molis  est  not  condere  but  regere  the 
English  Empire  in  India,  and  they  ought,  at  least,  to  be  prepared 
with  due  thanks  to  a  man  who  has  carried  his  share  of  this 
burden  so  well  as  Lord  Lansdowne. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  BULGARIA. 

The  Peasant  State:  an  Account  of  Bulgaria  in  1894.    By  Edward  Dicey, 
C.B.    London :  Jobn  Murray.  1894. 

A READER  who  took  up  this  book  and  sampled  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  who  read  in  ha9te,  by  random  openings, 
would  be  very  likely  to  misjudge  it.  He  would  find  petty 
neglects  and  inaccuracies  of  detail,  such  as  the  misprint  or  clerical 
error  of  Tomak  for  Pomak  (the  description  in  the  Balkan  region 
of  inhabitants  of    European  race  converted  or  conforming  to- 
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Mahometanism),  which  recurs  all  through  the  book.  He  would 
find  literary  slips  such  as  calling  Ilobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier 
made  immortal  by  Milton  as  well  as  by  a  proverbial  phrase,  a 
mythical  personage.  He  would  also  find  things  of  some  im- 
portance and  things  of  no  particular  importance  repeated  with 
variations  of  language  in  two  or  three  places.  What  is  more,  he 
would  find  an  extremely  meagre  table  of  contents,  being  the  mere 
headings  of  chapters,  and  no  index  at  all.  From  these  tokens  of 
hasty  work,  if  not  of  defective  workmanship,  he  might  not  un- 
naturally conclude  that  the  book  was  an  ordinary  collection  of 
traveller's  notes,  not  so  well  put  together  as  it  might  have  been 
'by  many  other  travellers,  and  certainly  not  so  well  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey.  Thus  he  might 
go  away  with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Dicey  had  produced 
a  series  of  unrevised  letters  to  some  journal,  and  that  there 
could  be  nothing  in  them  to  add  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge. But  he  would  be  wrong.  We  cannot  tell  why  Mr. 
Dicey  and  Mr.  Murray  have  allowed  a  book  of  this  kind  to  go 
forth  disfigured  by  obvious  superficial  blemishes  ;  but  they  are 
more  superficial  than  such  blemishes  usually  are.  When  we 
disregard  these  little  matters,  having  noted  and  regretted  them 
once  for  all,  there  remains  the  work  of  a  specially  capable  and 
well-informed  student  of  politics ;  and  the  subject  belongs  to  a 
problem  or  group  of  problems  in  the  politics  of  Eastern  Europe 
which  has  gained  rather  than  lost  in  importance  since  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  We  take  for  granted,  as  Mr.  Dicey  rightly  takes  for 
.granted,  the  particular  importance  of  East  European  affairs  to 
this  country.  So  much  is  allowed  by  all  Englishmen  of  all 
parties,  except  a  mere  handful  of  hopelessly  belated  parochial 
politicians  or  "  Little  Englanders,"  whose  influence  is  every  day 
diminishing  even  in  the  quarters  where  they  formerly  looked  for 
support  with  most  confidence. 

For  some  years  past  a  general  impression  has  been  forming 
among  those  who  have  followed  the  consequences  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  that  Bulgaria  is  the  real  centre  of  independence 
among  the  modern  Danubian  States,  and  the  most  hopeful  bulwark 
against  Russian  encroachment.  No  one  foresaw  this  at  the  time> 
and  it  is  in  no  way  to  the  discredit  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  judgment 
that  he  did  not  foresee  it  more  than  other  people.  The  union  of 
Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
laboured  to  prevent,  has  come  to  pass  with  the  very  opposite 
effects  to  those  which  he  feared.  It  could  not  he  supposed  in 
J87S  that  Bulgaria,  the  creature  of  Russia  as  a  State,  and  bound 
to  Russia  as  a  nation  by  the  closest  ties  of  religion  and  language, 
would  within  ten  years  be  looking  with  cold  suspicion  on  the 
creating  and  fostering  power  of  the  Tsar,  and  be  on  friendly  and 
almost  cordial  terms  with  the  unspeakable  Turk.  So  far  as 
Roumania  was  concerned,  the  Russian  mistakes  were  already 
visible  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  but  as  to  Bulgaria 
nobody  doubted  that  the  Russians  held  the  cards  in  their  hands, 
least  of  all  the  Russians  themselves.  What  thinking  Russians 
may  now  think  of  it  we  know  not,  and  probably  they  are  not 
allowed  to  tell ;  but  nobody  else  can  doubt  at  this  day  that  the 
Russians  played  their  cards  about  as  badly  as  they  could.  Mr. 
Dicey  does  not  bring  any  startling  discoveries  of  fact  or  paradoxes 
of  political  reasoning  to  upset  the  conclusions  of  previous  ob- 
servers ;  he  does  what  is  much  more  satisfactory,  confirms  them 
by  independent  verification  on  the  spot,  and  brings  out  several  of 
the  reasons  more  fully  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

The  Russians  assumed  that  the  Bulgarians  would  hate  the 
Turks  and  be  grateful  to  themselves  for  all  time,  not  to  speak  of 
eight  or  ten  years.  And,  feeling  quite  secure  in  this  assumption, 
they  set  to  work  to  patronize,  protect,  and  make  their  diplomatic 
and  official  profit  of  Bulgaria  in  a  high-handed  fashion  which 
realized  for  the  Bulgarians  pretty  much  what  English  policy  in 
India  is  described  as  being  by  French  journalists  and  Russian 
schoolmasters.  If  those  good  people  had  enjoyed  our  century  and 
a  half  of  Indian  experience,  they  would  know  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  even  the  most  patient  of  Asiatics  will  not 
stand  meddling  and  patronizing,  though  they  will  stand  a  great 
many  other  things  that  Europeans  will  not.  And  Bulgarians 
are  less  patient  than  Hindus,  being  indeed  a  rather  stub- 
born folk  than  otherwise.  The  Russians  were  mistaken  in 
every  one  of  their  assumptions.  Bulgarian  love  of  Russia 
was  not  a  disinterested  sentiment,  and  the  Bulgarians  did 
not  even  hate  the  Turks  very  much.  The  memory  of  nations 
is  easily  shortened  both  for  good  and  for  ill  by  manifest 
national  interest.  When  the  oppressor  has  ceased  to  oppress, 
it  does  not  take  long  for  him  to  become  a  tolerable  and 
even  acceptable  neighbour,  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  expe- 
diency points  that  way,  why  the  neighbour  of  to-day  should  not 
be  the  ally  of  to-morrow.  The  changed  relations  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy  might  already  have  given  an  historical  warning 
in  1878.    What  is  more,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  any 


time  in  Bulgaria  so  much  bitter  feeling  against  the  Turks  as  there 
used  to  be  in  Italy  against  the  Austrians.  This  may  seem  strange, 
after  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  but  Mr.  Dicey  gives  it  as  fact 
according  to  the  best  of  his  information  and  judgment.  We 
collect  from  him  that  the  rising  of  1876  remains,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  a  singularly  obscure  episode.  It  is  certain  that  some 
people  did  revolt,  and  that  the  revolt,  whether  really  dangerous 
or  not,  was  put  down  by  the  usual  Turkish  methods.  But,  as 
this  was  a  fragment  of  Oriental  history  misplaced  in  Europe,  so 
it  presents  the  typical  difficulty  of  getting  any  trustworthy 
figures  or  details  for  Oriental  events  not  actually  witnessed  by 
Europeans.  Anyhow  the  Bulgarians  seem  to  remember  less 
about  it  than  we  do.  The  constant  meddling  and  domineering 
of  a  benefactor  may  be  in  itself  a  less  evil  than  the  past  oppres- 
sion, but  it  goes  far  to  blunt  the  sense  of  the  benefit  received. 
Thus  Bulgaria,  with  a  great  deal  of  Russian  influence  outwardly 
visible,  an  army  on  the  Russian  model,  and  so  forth,  and  with  a 
sincerely  grateful  remembrance,  perhaps  reverence,  for  the  Tsar 
Alexander  II.,  is  at  this  day,  for  all  the  larger  purposes  of  East 
European  politics,  an  anti-Russian  State  and  nation.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  Bulgarians  are  willing  to  maintain  their 
independence,  but  how  far  their  power  extends,  and  whether  it 
i3  an  increasing  one. 

Now  this  question  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  amenity  or  the 
apparent  civilization  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Western  traveller's 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Dicey  tells  us  plainly  enough  that  Sofia  is  a 
dull  place  as  compared  with  Bucharest  or  even  Belgrade.  The 
citizens  of  Sofia  and  of  Bulgaria  generally,  being  a  folk  of  small 
peasant  farmers  with  just  knowledge,  ignorance,  and  shrewdness 
enough  to  be  suspicious,  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  foreigners.  In  so  far  as  this  tends  to  keep  foreign 
capital  out  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  capital  is 
wanted.  But  in  other  respects  it  may  have  its  advantages. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  who  have  been  to  Bulgaria  report 
much  worse  things  of  the  Bulgarians  than  want  of  refinement. 
They  say  that,  unlike  other  peasant  owners,  they  are  not  only 
rude  but  effete,  and  that,  while  their  manners  are  worse 
than  those  of  Belgrade  and  Bucharest,  their  morals  are  no 
whit  better.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Dicey's  more  favourable 
view  is  the  more  correct  one.  On  the  whole,  if  we  may 
trust  him,  Bulgaria  seems  to  be  a  land  of  considerable  pro- 
mise in  the  rough.  There  is  no  attempt,  as  in  Roumania, 
to  imitate  the  smartness  of  Western  Europe,  and  things  do 
not  move  fast.  For  example,  the  relative  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  communes  have  never  been  defined,  so  that  there  may  be 
interminable  difficulties  in  any  given  case  about  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works.  But  there  is  plenty  of  resource  both  in 
nature  and  in  man,  and  progress  is  lasting  when  made.  There 
are  no  rich  people  and  no  very  poor.  Contrary  to  what  has 
happened  in  many  countries  of  peasant  owners,  the  land  is  very 
little  encumbered.  There  is  no  society  in  our  West  European 
sense  except  at  the  Prince's  Court  and  among  the  diplomatic 
body.  The  Constitution  is,  for  the  present,  rendered  harmless 
by  manipulating  votes  and  returns  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have 
no  recent  English  experience,  but  which  has  not  been  unknown 
in  America  at  Presidential  elections.  As  to  the  public  service, 
it  is  free  from  corruption,  though  not  from  what  we  should  con- 
sider jobbery ;  in  short,  it  is  honestly  conducted  according  to  the 
standard  of  a  Swiss  Gemeinde  or  an  English  vestry.  The  army 
is  not  smart  to  look  at,  but  is  believed  to  be  efficient.  Altogether 
there  is  good  solid  stuff  of  almost  every  kind  in  Bulgaria,  and 
only  time  is  wanted  to  develop  it. 

Those  who  take  foreign  politics  seriously  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  not  even  if  they  have  to  index  it  for 
themselves.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  a  second  edition  enabled 
Mr.  Dicey  to  supply  an  index,  or  at  least  a  fuller  table  of  con- 
tents, and  to  remove  the  other  minor  but  rather  annoying  faults 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Science.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S. 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvuine,  &  Co. 

T)ROFESSOR  MIVART'S  volume  of  less  than  four  hundred 
pages  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  profound.  It  not  only 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences  relating 
to  nature  and  man,  but  also  incites  him  to  ambition,  and  puts  him 
in  the  way  of  making  further  progress.  He  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
furnished  with  a  not  insignificant  sum  in  hand,  accompanied  by 
directions  how  indefinitely  to  increase  his  store.  For  the  work 
represents  no  mere  preliminary  "  canter  over  the  course,"  but  a 
serious  effort  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  a  disinterested 
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love  of  learning.  The  author  aims,  although  more  modestly  than 
Bacon,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  solitary  musings,  "  at  culti- 
vating a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and 
things."  He  shows  that  this  familiarity  is  attainable  by  every 
one  normally  endowed  ;  that  not  the  possession  of  rare  faculties, 
but  the  right  use  of  ordinary  ones,  secures  so  inestimable  a  privi- 
lege ;  that  nature  yields  her  secrets  rather  to  patience — the 
patience  born  of  a  single-minded  desire  to  know — than  to 
power  ;  that  science,  in  fact,  is  the  sublimation  of  common  sense. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  We  must  make  sure  of  methods 
before  we  can  accept  results.  No  experienced  observer  trusts  his 
instrument  without  testing  it.  And  the  human  mind  is  the 
universal  instrument  of  knowledge.  Can  it  be  depended  upon  ? 
Does  it  exhibit  things  faithfully  as  they  are,  or  is  it  warped  and 
crooked,  giving  rise  to  irremediable  because  systematic  errors  ? 
Or,  worse  still,  is  it  an  engine  of  pure  deception,  by  which 
phantasmagoria  are  paraded  as  realities  ?  In  other  words,  is 
genuine  knowledge  possible  to  man  ?  All  these  questions 
Professor  Mivart  undertakes  to  answer,  and  he  answers  them 
with  the  courage  of  his  just  convictions. 

He  has  thus  produced,  it  is  easy  to  see,  a  work  that  stands 
apart,  and  makes  a  class  by  itself.  Its  design  is  novel.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  science-teaching  at  once  so  large  in  outline  and  so 
strictly  limited  as  to  detail  had  previously  been  attempted.  It 
is  the  very  antithesis  to  the  special  manuals  and  text-books 
now  so  much  in  vogue.  They  give  "  everything  of  something  "  ; 
it  gives  "something  of  everything."  There  is  no  "  cram  "  in  it. 
Throughout  its  sober,  yet  stimulating,  pages  not  so  much  the 
memory  as  the  understanding  is  appealed  to.  Even  the  multipli- 
cation-table and  decimal  fractions,  ordinarily  a  mere  weariness  to 
the  flesh,  shine  with  faint  interest  through  the  simple  rationality 
of  the  treatment  bestowed  upon  them.  A  true  scientific  spirit 
is  thus  fostered,  and  students  are  helped  to  enter  upon  the  up- 
ward path,  along  which  some  of  them  will  continue  all  their 
lives  to  "  follow  that  which  flies  before." 

That  some  such  work  was  a  desideratum  will  hardly  be  gain- 
said, but  opinions  may  differ  endlessly  as  to  the  particulars  of  its 
composition.  Each  reader,  according  to  his  or  her  proclivities, 
will  wish  that  the  space  at  command  had  been  differently 
allocated.  The  passing  of  a  right  judgment  on  the  claims  of 
the  varied  topics  that  called  for  attention  was,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty.  There  was  the  danger,  on  the  one  side, 
of  effacing  interest  by  undue  multiplication  of  headings ;  on 
the  other,  of  mutilating  the  original  plan  by  their  undue  restric- 
tion. For  our  own  part,  we  avow  candidly  that  we  should 
without  hesitation  strike  out,  as  irrelevant,  the  chapter  on 
History ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  the  chapter  on  Logic 
ought  not  to  share  the  same  fate.  Nevertheless,  we  fully 
share  Professor  Mivart's  conviction  that  nature  can  be  fitly 
studied  only  by  those  who  study  as  well  the  workings  of  their 
own  minds.  Self-contradictory  theories,  and  reasonings  infected 
with  all  the  logical  vices,  would  be  less  common  than  they  now 
unfortunately  are  if  this  principle  were  kept  steadily  in  view. 
But  we  entirely  disbelieve  that  the  desirable  reform  can  be 
effected,  or  so  much  as  initiated,  by  merely  reading  over  the  rules 
of  logic.  For,  in  the  concise  form  in  which  they  are  necessarily 
here  presented,  they  take  little  hold  of  the  mind,  and  can  produce 
no  appreciable  effect  in  moulding  its  habits  of  thought ;  while 
their  stern  and  stony  aspect  is  ill  calculated  to  beguile  neophytes 
into  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

Far  more  stimulating  are  the  admirable  chapters  on  Man  and 
Science  or,  rather,  on  the  Foundations  of  Science.  Here  every 
sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  the  relations  of  the  mind  to 
things  is  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  a  most  valuable 
insight  is  afforded  into  the  fascinating  realm  of  inquiry,  in 
which  experiment  means  introspection.  Most  refreshing  to  the 
healthy  human  self-consciousness  is  the  demonstration  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  "relativity  of  knowledge,"  which  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  ancient  Pyrrhonism,  is  essentially  inconse- 
quent, and  involves  a  total  paralysis  of  the  mental  faculties. 
"  Illegitimate  doubt,"  which,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  the  corre- 
lative of  "  legitimate  certainty,"  should,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a 
morbid  affection  of  thought — a  disease  to  be  cured  on  the 
solvitur  ambulando  principle. 

'  Any  one  who  upholds  such  a  system,'  we  read  at  p.  390 
of  the  volume  before  us,  '  may  be  compared  to  a  man  seated 
high  up  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  engaged  in  sawing 
across  where  it  springs  from  the  tree's  trunk.  The  position 
and  occupation  of  such  a  man  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  wisdom  on  his  part. 

'  The  simple  but  fundamental  truths  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  in  this  chapter,  are  really  present  in  the  mind  of 
every  rational  man,  though  they  may  be  unobserved,  or  very 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  him.    They  have  most  important 


and  far-reaching  consequences,  and  merit  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind.  They  are  truths  which 
are  latent  in,  and  so  necessary  for  the  validity  of,  every  branch 
of  science,  that  any  real  doubt  about  them  would  make  not 
only  experiment,  but  even  observation,  logically  impossible.' 

And,  again,  "  A  philosophical  foundation  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  establish  the  validity  of  all  sciences — that  is,  fundamental  or 
metaphysical  science  must  support  and  justify  all  its  subordinate 
branches." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who 
attempts  to  get  at  the  basis  of  physical  theories.  He  will  very 
quickly  find  that  they  merely  float  in  a  fathomless  ocean  of  ideal 
conceptions.  Such  are  our  notions  of  time,  space,  motion — nay, 
of  matter  itself,  which  may  be  properly  described  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  manifestation  of  force.  Physics  is  concerned  with  ivhat  we 
know  ;  metaphysics  with  hoiu  we  know.  The  latter  business  is 
primary,  even  from  an  utterly  material  point  of  view.  If  our 
mode  of  cognition  could  be  shown  to  be  defective,  if  our  senses 
systematically  deceive  us,  or  our  inferences  from  their  testimony 
betray  us — if  our  brains  are  beleaguered  by  imposture — there  is 
an  end  to  physical  science,  and  nature  dissolves  into  a  phantom 
the  pursuit  of  which  would  be  an  appropriate  employment  for 
lunatics.  A  sound  philosophy  has,  however,  for  its  most  im- 
portant office  to  banish  these  fantastic  doubts ;  and  Professor 
Mivart's  few  pages  on  the  subject  amply  prove  its  sufficiency  to- 
do  so  for  all  those  willing  to  be  freed  from  the  obsession  of  ultra- 
scepticism. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  our  author  is  at  his  best  in  treat- 
ing of  "  The  Living  World."  The  skill  of  a  master's  hand  was 
needed,  and  was  employed  to  condense  the  elements  of  biology 
into  seventy-six  small  pages,  forming  a  miniature  treatise  no- 
where dry  or  dusty  with  bare  technicalities,  but  instinct 
throughout  with  the  vitality  imparted  by  original  research. 
No  reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  anew — although  speculative  sub- 
jects are  studiously  eschewed — with  the  depth  of  the  mystery  of 
life,  were  it  disclosed  no  otherwise  than  by  the  marvellous  power 
belonging  to  the  very  lowest  organisms  of  overruling  in  their  own 
interests  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  He  who  does  not  feel 
impelled  to  inquire  further  must  be  of  a  hopelessly  dull  spirit. 

We  are  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  that  the  "  Physical 
Forces"  have  received  adequate  treatment.  The  subject,  no 
doubt,  is  vast  and  complex.  The  laws  of  heat,  light,  sound, 
chemical  action,  electricity,  and  magnetism  constitute  a  "  dish  of 
salmagundi"  which  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  himself  might  have 
hesitated  to  swallow  at  a  gulp.  But  the  pages  taken  up  with  a 
condensation  of  Roman  history  might  surely  have  been  turned  to 
better  account  by  amplifying,  and  thus  rendering  more  interesting 
and  intelligible  to  beginners,  the  account  put  before  them  of  the 
primal  elements  of  our  world.  Some  glaring  omissions  might  in 
this  way  have  been  avoided.  Thus,  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy  is  not  once  alluded  to ;  nor  is  mention 
made  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  the  importance  of  which 
is  undeniable.  The  all-serviceable  dynamo,  too,  is  overlooked ; 
indeed,  no  hint  is  anywhere  given  that  mechanical  energy, 
except  in  the  form  of  friction,  can  be  made  to  reappear  as  elec- 
tricity. A  tempting  opportunity  was,  moreover,  lost  at  p.  121 
of  stating  in  half  a  sentence  that  light  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  electrical  disturbance ;  while  in  connexion  with  the 
Leyden  jar,  the  "  oscillating  discharge  "  and  Hertz's  astonishing 
experiments  ought  to  have  received  some  brief  notice. 

We  have  remarked  a  few  misleading  statements.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  (p.  109): — "  Those  peculiar  conditions,  activi- 
ties, or  what  not,  which  exist  in  ordinary  light,  and  are  called 
'  colours,'  possess  different  degrees  of  refrangibility."  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  we  ought  to  have  been  told  that  differences  of  re- 
frangibility are  simply  consequent  upon  differences  of  wave- 
length, the  extreme  red  undulations  being  nearly  twice  as  long, 
from  crest  to  crest,  as  the  extreme  violet  ones.  Then  colour,  as 
such,  does  not  exist  at  all  in  light.  It  is  a  physiological  sensation 
due  to  the  excitation  of  certain  nerves  adapted  to  respond  to 
impulses  by  light-rays  of  greater  or  less  wave-length.  Similarly, 
thermal  and  chemical  effects  depend  upon  the  various  qualities 
of  the  substances  acted  upon.  Not  ultra-violet  rays  alone,  but 
all  the  beams  in  the  spectrum,  including  the  infra-red,  are 
"  actinic."  Only  the  molecules  affected  by  the  longer  and  slower 
vibrations  are  not  the  same  as  those  that  are  capable  of  being 
shaken  asunder  by  the  rapid  and  short  vibrations.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  photographic  plates,  in  fact,  can  be  located,  by  varying 
the  manner  of  their  preparation,  in  any  desirable  part  of  the 
spectrum.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  enter  with  any  profit  upon 
the  study  of  radiant  energy  without  fully  understanding  the 
spectrum  to  be  so  far  homogeneous  that  the  beams  dispersed  to 
form  it  are  distinguished  solely  by  their  varied  wave-lengths. 
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We  observe  further  that  the  dark  lines  visible  in  the  solar  as 
■well  as  in  stellar  spectra  are  spoken  of  (p.  112)  as  if  they  were 
native  to  the  emissions  of  those  bodies,  whereas  they  only  signify 
the  stopping-out  of  certain  undulations  by  the  absorptive  action 
of  interposed  vapours.  The  spectra  of  the  magnesium  and 
electric  lights  are  thus  perfectly  continuous.  Moreover,  all 
•reflected  light  is  not  polarized,  as  we  are  given  to  understand  at 
p.  113;  only  rays  reflected  at  one  definite  angle  undergo  the 
modification  denoted  by  that  term.  "We  subjoin  a  few  additional 
corrections  in  the  interests  of  the  new  edition  which  we  hope  to 
see  called  for  before  long.  Secondary  vibrations  are  not  (as 
asserted  at  p.  116)  synchronous  with  the  fundamental  one,  upon 
which  they  plant  themselves,  so  to  speak,  like  parasites  ;  but 
their  periods  bear  to  its  period  simple  numerical  relations.  Then, 
carbon  is  erroneously  said  at  p.  140  to  "  remain  solid  even  at  the 
highest  temperatures  yet  applied  to  it " ;  the  fact  beiDg  that  it 
volatilizes — though  without  liquefying — in  the  electric  arc. 
Further,  there  is  no  silicon  in  alabaster  (p.  146),  which  is  a 
variety  of  gypsum.  In  other  words,  it  is  composed  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  Nor  are  the  Andes  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world 
T57)  >  while  the  heat-absorption  exercised  by  our  atmosphere, 
instead  of  being  insignificant  (p.  98),  amounts  to  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Finally,  we  take  leave  to  point  out  that, 
although  the  law  connecting  the  velocities  acquired  by  falling 
bodies  with  the  heights  from  which  they  have  descended  is 
correctly  expressed  at  p.  62,  it  has  escaped  our  author's  attention 
that  the  heights  in  question  should  be  reckoned  from  the 
beginning  of  motion.  Hence,  the  illustrative  figures  need  revi- 
sion. We  are  thus  particular  in  adverting  to  flaws  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  were  inevitable,  in  the  hope  of  lending  aid  to 
siake  so  good  a  book  as  perfect  as  possible. 
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HH  nE  "  troublesome  pair  "  who  have  given  its  title  to  "  Leslie 
Keith's  "  novel  seem  to  be  Esther  and  Agnes,  orphan  sisters, 
left  in  the  charge  of  their  half-brother,  Colonel  Paston.  As 
each  of  them  made  a  good  marriage  in  a  commonplace  way  before 
she  was  twenty-three,  we  do  not  think  the  deserving  and  con- 
scientious colonel  had  much  to  complain  of.  A  much  more 
troublesome  pair  in  reality  were  the  Rev.  Charles  Challoner,  and 
his  wife  Mary,  who  was  half-sister  to  the  Miss  Pastons,  and  full 
sister  to  the  Colonel.  We  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
author  intended  Mrs.  Challoner  to  be  regarded  not  entirely  with- 
out admiration,  but,  in  fact,  she  was  a  most  pestilent  person.  At 
sixteen  or  thereabouts  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with  Mr. 
Challoner's  sermons,  and  very  inconsequently  rrarried  Mr. 
Challoner.  He  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  cheerful,  good-looking, 
and  thick-headed  athlete — dull,  but  harmless.  So  stupid  was 
his  wife  that  when  she  discovered  the  sermons  that  had  so 
greatly  moved  her  to  have  been  learnt  by  heart  out  of  a  little 
book  by  a  dead  American  she  was  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  with  anger.  The  course  she  adopted  was  to  make 
herself  as  disagreeable  to  her  husband — who  was  honestly  in  love 
with  her — as  she  possibly  could,  and  never  to  speak  to  him  again, 
unless  she  was  obliged,  for  twenty  years.  Not  unnaturally  Mr. 
Challoner  took  to  beer-swilling — moderately — seediness  of  appear- 
ance, and  occasional  kissing  of  barmaids  and  village  schoolmis- 
tresses. And  his  wife,  who,  as  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  was 
incomparably  the  more  to  blame  for  their  mutual  discontent,  posed 
to  herself,  and  is  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  posed  before  the  reader 
of  her  story,  as  a  suffering  marty  r.  In  fact  she  was  a  kind  of  addled 
Heavenly  Twin,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said  for  her  is  that  she  was 
contented  with  making  her  husband  and  herself  perfectly  miserable, 
and  did  not  take  her  acquaintances  generally  into  her  confidence. 
Ultimately  a  sort  of  reconciliation  occurred,  but  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Challoner's  backbone,  which  he  dislocated  on  a  heap,  of 


stones  in  falling  from  a  horse.  This  matter  of  the  Challoners  is 
structurally  only  a  "  side-show "  to  the  main  story,  which  con- 
cerns Esther  and  Agnes  and  their  loves.  Esther's  love,  whom 
she  refused  several  times,  with  a  good  deal  of  pertinacity,  because 
he  was  only  an  upholsterer  worth  several  hundred  thousand  a 
year— though  he  had  the  ordinary  hero's  advantages  of  being  a 
University  man,  very  good-looking,  and  a  prig — had  two  sisters, 
of  whom  one  was  "  simple-hearted,"  which  means  vulgar,  and 
the  other  a  minx  of  the  first  water,  and  they,  too,  had  their  suit- 
able amatory  adventures.  Also,  upon  their  brother's  accession 
to  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  (which  was  due  to  the 
unexpected  caprice  of  a  deceased  uncle),  they  bought  their  way 
into  "  society  " — "  that  little  set  within  a  set  "  of  which  the  Miss 
Pastons  were  natural  ornaments,  and  into  which  you  can  get 
if  you  find  the  right  dowager  and  pay  her  enough.  It  must  be 
a  droll  little  set,  according  to  ordinary  notions,  for  the  girls  and 
women  in  it  kissed  each  other  when  they  met  at  balls  and  even- 
ing parties,  and  in  other  respects  those  entertainments,  which  are 
somewhat  elaborately  described,  were  rather  remarkable.  But  if 
the  manners  of  the  characters  are  sometimes  odd,  and  the 
language  of  the  author  occasionally  deviates  from  grammatical 
correctness,  the  story  is  very  amusing  and  lively — much  the  best, 
in  our  judgment,  that  "Leslie  Keith"  has  yet  produced. 
Esther,  the  heroine,  and  Aggie,  her  sister,  are  both  good  com- 
pany, especially — as  so  often  happens — the  non-heroine,  and  their 
half-sister,  though  most  exasperating,  is  life-like  and  interesting. 
The  men  are  not  so  good,  but  are  by  no  means  bad.  With  excel- 
lent judgment,  the  author  tells  us  more  about  the  women.  We 
commend  the  book  heartily,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  our 
enthusiasm  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  three 
volumes,  and  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  regard  as  a  ground 
for  express  laudation  what  some  years  ago  we  thoughtlessly 
enjoyed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is,  we  fear,  too  probable  that  Mr.  Albert  Vandam  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  or  that  if  he  did  he  has  never 
perused  that  most  excellent  story  Phineas  Redux,  for  if  he  had 
he  could  not,  surely,  have  forgotten  that  the  place  where  Phineas 
did  not  commit  murder  was  the  Berkeley  Street  end  of  Berkeley 
Passage,  between  the  gardens  of  Devonshire  and  Lansdowne 
Houses,  and  that  one  ground  of  suspicion  was  the  proximity  in 
place  and  time  to  the  murder  of  something  very  like  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club.  Ignorant  or  forgetful  of  these  facts,  which 
every  one  interested  in  British  fiction  ought  to  know  and 
remember,  Mr.  Vandam  has  located  on  the  very  same  spot  the 
murder  of  a  club  waiter.  No  attempt,  or  next  to  none,  is  made 
to  keep  the  reader  in  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the  culprit,  who 
was  a  wicked  marquess  with  the  single  merit  that  he  never 
repented  of  his  crime  or  faltered  in  his  endeavours  to  escape 
detection.  He  was  at  once  detected  by  a  police  officer  who 
happened  to  possess  several  obvious  "  clues  "  in  his  own  personal 
history,  and  who,  being  privately  employed  by  the  friends  of  the 
unjustly  suspected  person,  and  almost  simultaneously  "entrusted 
with  the  case "  by  his  superior  officers,  was  perfectly  ready  to 
betray  both  or  either  of  his  employers  so  long  as  he  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  avenging  on  the  criminal  his  own  private  wrongs,  with 
which  neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do.  This  amiable 
personage,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Davenport,  had  a  kind  of 
Lecocq-Sherlock-Holmes  reputation,  which  he  did  quite  as  little  as 
the  latter  of  those  heroes  to  deserve.  The  story  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  his  pursuit  of  the  Marquess,  and  his  endeavour  to  bring 
him  to  the  gallows.  That  pursuit  ended  in  their  both  being 
destroyed  by  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  Channel  steamer  from  which 
they  had  just  jumped  overboard,  and  as  the  adventure  passed  for 
an  heroic  attempt  at  rescue,  the  whole  matter  was  hushed  up,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  characters  in  the 
book  generally.  The  details  of  Davenport's  investigations,  and  of 
the  Marquess's  cheating  at  cards,  which  led  him  to  murder  the 
waiter,  may  be  congruous,  but  are  a  great  deal  too  complicated 
for  the  general  reader,  and  we  have  no  expectation  of  ever  clearly 
understanding  either  what  the  Marquess  did,  or  how  Davenport 
proved  that  he  had  done  it.  Neither  the  superhuman  skill  of  the 
one,  nor  the  subter-human  wickedness  of  the  other,  affects  us  in 
any  considerable  degree ;  we  have  to  take  both  for  granted 
because  Mr.  Vandam  asserts  that  it  was  so.  The  heroine  was  a 
being  of  such  unblemished  propriety — so  "  scrupulously  chaste  " 
as  another  author,  always  present  to  our  memory,  says  of  a 
teetotal  but  very  rich  heroine — that,  when  she  declined  to  marry 
on  the  ground  that  her  father's  murderous  proclivities  (which  she 
called  "  germs  ")  might  descend  to  his  remoter  offspring,  "  a  deep 
blush  suffused  her  cheeks."  Altogether,  The  Mystery  of  the 
Patrician  Club  is  a  foolish  and  rather  tiresome  story,  not  written 
much  better  than  it  deserves. 

David's  Loom  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "A  Story  of 
Rochdale  Life  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
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and  the  description  is  accurate  enough.    It  is  autobiographically 
related  by  a  cripple  of  musical  and  literary  tastes,  and  it  deals 
with  machine-breaking,  the  struggles  of  intelligent  artisans  who 
persisted  in  inventing  machines,  riots  more  or  less  connected 
with  machinery  and  the  rumours  thereof,  a  trial  for  treason  at 
Lancaster  Castle,  murder,  and  other  sufficiently  attractive  topics. 
There  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much   Lancashire   dialect,  and 
t    rather  too  much  fine  language  on  the  part  of  Reuben  Holt,  the 
Greek-chorus-like  narrator;  but  the  story  has  a  good  deal  of 
romantic  power,  as  well  as  an  unusually  strong  and  vivid  dose 
of  "  local  colouring."    Of  tragic  force,  too,  there  is  not  a  little,  so 
that  altogether  the  book,  though  neither  wildly  exciting  nor 
continuously  amusing,  is  a  good  and  solid  piece  of  literary  work. 
The  trial  for  treason  of  the  honest  but  inventive  young  weaver, 
whose  neck  is  endangered  by  the  artifices  of  a  better-born  rival 
in  the  affections  of  a  somewhat  colourless  female,  is  set  forth  at 
great  length  and  with  a  healthy  disregard  for  technical  correct- 
ness, but  it  is  dramatic  and  forcible  and  shows  power.  The  story 
should  appeal  strongly  to  people  interested  in  the  Lancashire  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  it  was  picturesque  and  characteristic. 
That,  alas  !  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  Lancashire  pro- 
duced mainly  by  the  machinery  for  which  David  and  Stephen 
Grindrod  indirectly  suffered  martyrdom — the  Lancashire  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounding  counties  by  little  except  prowess 
in  Association  football,  a  disregard  of  the  aspirate  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  existence  of  here  and 
there  an  elderly  person  who  says  "  hoo  "  for  "  she." 

There  were  two  bold  Americans  at  St.  Petersburg,  Devereux 
and  Yandorn,  of  whom  the  former  was  passionately  enamoured 
•of  the  lovely  Valerie  Melnikoff.    Upon  his  avowing  his  affection 
this  peerless  being  carried  him  off  to  a  Nihilist  meeting.  The 
Nihilists  present  were  just  like  all  other  Nihilists— that  is,  they 
were  a  set  of  mild,  charitable,  intelligent,  and  refined  people, 
not  even  "  high-strung,"  who  did  nothing  in  the  world  but  meet 
in  each  other's  drawing-rooms  and  discuss  politics  in  the  abstract, 
expressing  politely  a  theoretical  preference  for  Liberal  institu- 
tions.   All  they  even  pretended   to  want   was   "  permanent 
popular  representation  with  full  power  over  all  questions  of 
State  "  (but  where  was  the  Czar  to  come  in  ?),  along  with  "  ex- 
tensive local  self-government,"  "  complete  liberty  of  conscience, 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  association,  of  electoral  agitation,"  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  the  army.    And  because 
this  particular  party  contained  Ivan  Valerianoff,  who  had  a 
Tartar  soul  and  burning  eyes  and  loved  Valerie,  and  was  jealous 
of  Devereux,  and,  therefore,  denounced  them,  all  the  guests 
except  Devereux  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  sent  to  Siberia.    So  Devereux  and 
his  friend  made  an  expedition  to  Siberia,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
much  chloroform,  rescued  ValtSrie  and  her  surviving  partners  in 
misfortune,  and  carried  them  in  sledges  "fifteen  thousand  miles" 
to  the  Pacific,  and  brought  them  safe  to  America.    Of  course, 
while  they  had  been  in  their  Siberian  prisons,  they  had  suffered 
"  torture  by  electricity,"  and  all  sorts  of  horrors.  And,  unhappily, 
though  in  this  particular  story  everybody— or  nearly  so — escaped 
all  right,  the  same  thing,  less  the  rescue,  is  always  going  on — 
people  are  still  not  allowed  to  be  gentle  Nihilists,  wishing  that  all 
political  power  were  transferred  from  the  Czar  to  them,  and  they 
still  go  to  Siberia  and  torture  by  electricity  when  they  do  so. 
And  "  the  conscience  of  the  Czar  sleeps  on."    We  do  not  at  all 
suppose  that  In  the  Dwellings  of  Silence  will  wake  it. 

When  a  head-master  calls  his  novel — imagine  a  head-master 
writing  a  novel,  and  not  anonymously  \—The  Thing  that  Hath 
Been,  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  such  a  person  as  he  describes 
lived  to  his  knowledge,  and  had,  more  or  less,  such  adventures  as 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  book.  Hence  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gilkes  knew  of  an  intelligent  cad,  with  a  gift  of  teaching 
mathematics,  who  became,  almost  accidentally,  assistant-master 
in  a  large  but  middle-class  public  school,  and  offended  everybody 
by  telling  them  in  plain  words,  and  without  any  circumlocution 
or  any  excuse,  exactly  what  he  thought  of  them,  he  being  a 
particularly  ignorant,  arrogant,  and  inexperienced  person.  Such 
was  Mr.  John  Martin ;  and  he  was  at  last,  to  the  great  relief  of 
every  one  concerned,  sent  away  for  having  avowed  atheistical 
opinions,  which  are  certainly  out  of  place  in  an  usher  at  a 
Christian  school.  Meanwhile,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  all 
the  other  masters,  and  a  more  astonishing  lot  of  ill-bred,  ill- 
behaved,  idle,  and  incompetent  impostors  were,  we  trust,  never  really 
gathered  together  at  one  seat  of  learning.  If  the  book  represents 
Mr.  Gilkes's  actual  experience  he  is  entitled  to  the  profound  com- 
miseration of  every  one,  and  also  to  congratulation  upon  having 
obtained  a  post  where  we  are  convinced  that  everything  must  be 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  horrors  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed. 

A  less  surprising  personage  than  Mr.  John  Martin,  but  a  more 


offensive  one,  is  the  eponymous  hero  of  John  Blacklockf 
Journalist.  He  was  a  reporter,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr. 
T.  Banks  Maclachlan  did  not  invent  him  on  purpose  to  gratify 
the  malice  of  those  who  use  the  word  "  reporter  "  as  a  term  of 
unmitigated  and  comprehensive  reproach.  He  and  his  almost 
brutally  vulgar  friends  in  the  same  line  of  life  are  set  before  us  at 
work  and  at  play,  and  in  their  hours  of  calm  discussion,  and 
in  what  aspect  they  are  most  discreditable  to  humanity  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  Odious  wretch  as  Mr.  Blacklock  was,  he 
was  deeply  loved  by  two  housemaids — at  least  they  had  the  souls 
of  inferior  housemaids — who  thought  him  the  noblest  and  brightest 
of  his  sex.  The  one  he  loved  in  return  was  one  of  nature's  ladies, 
and  because  he  married  the  other  she  became  a  hospital  nurse,  and 
only  married  a  sub-editor  when  the  reporter  was  dead.  The  other 
was  the  daughter  of  an  opium-eating  German  musician,  and  she 
brought  the  reporter  to  ruin  by  her  extravagant  ways.  Wre  rejoice 
at  his  extinction,  and  hope  there  are  not  many  like  him. 

As  for  James  InwicJc,  Tloughman  and  Elder,  we  simply  will  not 
read  it.  Besides  being,  as  far  as  considerable  examination  can 
show,  extremely  disconnected  and  profoundly  dull,  it  is  written 
throughout  in  Scotch  of  the  most  unattractive  kind.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  six  consecutive  English  words  in  it.  Life 
may  be  long  enough  to  write  such  stuff,  but  it  is  not  long  enough 
to  read  it. 

A  Pastor  s  Vengeance  is  a  very  "  wild  and  odd "  shilling 
dreadful.  A  village  claimant  to  estates  was  discovered  and 
"  run  "  by  a  "  syndicate."  The  claimant  himself  took  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  was  not  unwillingly  kidnapped  by  the  party  in 
possession  and  sent  off  to  the  North  Sea  fishing  fleet.  Then  a 
person  murdered  him  for  no  particular  reason,  and  his  body  was 
brought  up  many  weeks  later  in  a  trawl.  And  a  Dissenting 
parson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  syndicate,  and  had  been  hunting 
in  vain  for  the  claimant,  moved  Heaven  and  earth  to  catch  the 
murderer.  So  the  murderer,  as  a  last  resource  against  capture, 
cut  his  throat.  And  the  parson  went  to  look  at  the  suicide,  and 
found  it  was  his  own  dearly-loved  and  long-lost  brother. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TOURING. 

The    World's  Highway.     By  Mrs.  Archibald   Dunn.    London :  Gay  & 
Bird.  1894. 

Round  the  Wrrld  by  Dcclors'  Orders.    By  John  Dale.    London  :  Elliot 
Stock.  1894. 

A  Land  of  3Iosqi;es  and  ftJarabouis.    By  the  Hod.  Mrs.  Greville-Xugent. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

THE  multiplication  of  weary  narratives  of  flying  tours  which 
may  technically  be  described  as  "  Round  the  World  "  is  a 
perpetual  source  of  wonder  to  us.    People  with  neither  special 
opportunities  nor  training,  and  with  no  exceptional  power  of 
observation,   rush  into  print   on   slight   provocation   on  the 
encouragement  of  civil  friends.    But  for  once  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  in  The  World's  Highway.    It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Dunn 
has  absolutely  nothing  new  to  tell,  but  she  is  one  of  the  ladies  who 
can  make  much  of  very  little.    She  has  a  bright  style,  a  lively 
sense  of  humour,  a  pretty  fancy,  and  deep  sympathies  with 
natural  beauties  which  find  eloquent  expression  in  effective  de- 
scriptions.   Though  we  must  say  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  is 
very  much  the  most  entertaining,  and  when  she  gets  to  Japan  we 
begin  to  be  inclined  to  skip.    Tourists  who  are  themselves  im- 
pressed by  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  surroundings  forget  that 
the  country  has  been  discussed  and  described  many  hundred  times 
since  the  Daimios  executed  the  happy  despatch,  and  Mitford  im- 
mortalized the  romances  of  the  Ronins.    As  for  San  Francisco, 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  Chicago,  &c,  by  this  time  we  ought  to 
know  them  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  reproduced  at  Olympia 
with  Venice  and  Constantinople.    Mrs.  Dunn  humanely  spares 
us  the  Mediterranean,  and  takes  her  departure  from  the  Suez 
Canal.    At  Aden   she  relates  one  of  the  many  comical  inci- 
dents which  enliven  her  diary.    A  Somali  was  tossing  with 
Mr.  Dunn  for  sixpences,  and  was  getting  the  best  of  the  game. 
All  at  once  he  awakened   to  the  fact   that  the   steamer  had 
weighed  anchor.    His  friends  were  in  their  boats  and  shore- 
ward bound.    He  broke  into  lamentable  howls,  and  ran  madly 
about  the  ship.    As  his  naked  body  was  well  greased  there 
was  no  catching  him.    At  last  the  Captain  slackened  speed 
rather  than  carry  a  penniless  passenger ;   the   Somali   took  a 
header  off  the  hurricane  deck  and  struck  out  for  a  boat  that 
seemed  a  speck  in  the  distance,  his  farewell  being,  "  You  give  me 
more  backsheesh."    "  Not  the  first  man,"  remarks  Mrs.  Dunn, 
"  whom  gambling  has  brought  to  grief."    She  is  at  her  best  in 
Ceylon,  which  she  finds  an  earthly  paradise.    There  are  charming 
and  sprightly  sketches  of  the  mixed  population  in  the  market- 
places and  palm  promenades  of  Colombo  ;  of  the  glorious  bloom 
of  the  flowers  and  flowering  trees,  which  far  surpassed  anything 
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she  saw  in  the  further  East ;  of  the  bungalows  on  the  forest-clad 
hills  in  the  interior,  with  the  magnificent  views  over  land  and 
sea ;  and  of  tea  plantations  in  the  most  romantic  mountain 
scenery.  Yet  there  were  drawbacks  even  to  a  residence  in 
Ceylon,  besides  the  transitions  from  enervating  heat  to  the 
keen  climate  on  the  mountains.  One  day  in  the  luxuriantly 
furnished  sitting-room  of  a  charming  bungalow,  when  she 
was  giving  herself  over  to  languid  enjoyment,  her  hostess  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  a  deadly  snake  had  been  killed  the  day 
before  behind  the  screen  at  her  elbow,  and  she  remembered  that 
these  creatures  have  an  affectionate  instinct  for  following  up  the 
trail  of  a  missing  companion.  She  learned  besides  that  the  meek 
and  melancholy-looking  Singkalis  were  too  ready  to  have  recourse 
to  knife  or  poisoning,  preferring  the  poison  on  the  whole,  as  being 
both  safer  and  surer,  when  some  family  difference  was  to  be 
quietly  arranged.  She  was  delighted  with  Hong  Kong,  but  she 
has  a  happy  idea  in  saying  that,  to  compare  it  with  Ceylon, 
would  be  like  comparing  the  beauty  of  a  French  grisette  to  that 
of  a  Cleopatra.  Every  one  knows  that,  since  the  British  occupa- 
tion, it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
place  of  call  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  East.  But  Mrs.  Dunn 
dwells  rather  on  the  British  success  in  landscape  gardening, 
which  has  transformed  the  pestilential  swamps  and  embel- 
lished the  rugged  mountain.  Still,  Hong  Kong  is  but 
an  isolated  outpost — a  fortress  and  a  prison.  The  Chinese 
population  take  English  pay  gladly,  but  hate  and  even  despise 
their  Christian  masters  ;  pirates  still  lurk  in  the  tortuous  channels 
of  the  archipelago,  and  the  shore  beyond  the  lines  swarms  with 
land  thieves.  Mrs.  Dunn  makes  good-humoured  fun  of  her 
husband.  He  is  a  heavy  man  and  an  enthusiastic  golfer.  His 
bundle  of  golf-clubs  was  a  continual  puzzle  to  the  suspicious 
Oriental  Custom  House  officers,  and  the  many  stones  of  solid 
flesh  were  a  sore  trouble  to  the  light  Japanese  and  Chinese  who 
drew  him  in  their  hand-carts  beneath  the  blazing  sun. 

Mr.  Dale  went  "  Round  the  world  by  doctors'  orders,"  and 
possibly  his  medical  men  begged  him  to  report  himself  on  his 
return.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  filling  341 
pages  with  trivialities  and  platitudes.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  he  writes  badly ;  but  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  his  descriptions  of  break-neck  coaching  in 
the  wilder  districts  of  New  Zealand,  and  his  voyage  from 
California  to  Alaska  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  He  has  also  some 
things  of  interest  to  say  as  to  the  diabolical  tortures  of  the  Chinese 
jurisprudence,  their  prisons  and  courts  of  justice,  though  nothing 
that  is  very  novel.  More  original,  perhaps,  is  the  pregnant  and 
solemn  sentence  in  which  he  sums  up  his  bird's-eye  impressions  of 
the  Celestials  : — "  Our  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  industrious  people,  living  frugally ;  but  they  are  great 
gamblers,  and  frequenters  of  opium-smoking  houses." 

Possibly  ladies  may  "  think  different,"  like  Mark  Twain's  cat, 
who  disapproved  of  quartz-mining  and  blasting,  but  to  our  mind 
nothing  can  be  much  duller  than  descriptions  of  feasts  and 
festivals,  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  gorgeous  celebrations  of 
circumcision  and  wedding  pageants.  But  these  make  up  the 
staple  of  Mrs.  Greville-Nugent's  volume,  with  raptures  over  land- 
scapes and  reveries  by  star-light.  In  short,  it  is  written  through- 
out in  poetical  vein,  and,  though  prettily  written  enough,  is 
flimsy  as  the  Oriental  draperies  on  which  it  dilates.  We  hear 
rather  too  much  of  the  mosques,  and  the  marabouts  are  brought 
in  alliteratively.  But  Mrs.  Greville-Nugent  makes  some  sen- 
sible remarks  on  the  attitude  of  the  natives  of  Algeria  to- 
wards their  swaggering  conquerors.  She  suggests  that  the 
French  have  been  entrenching  themselves  in  a  volcano 
which  may  yet  blow  them  sky-high  should  they  have  serious 
troubles  elsewhere.  The  Arabs  are  still  fanatical  as  ever,  and 
"it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize,  when  Christians  of  all  sects  hold  their 
beliefs  quite  mildly,  what  it  must  mean  to  these  stern-featured 
men  to  watch  processions,  headed  by  the  emblems  of  a  rival  faith, 
pass  unchecked  over  ground  once  trodden  by  the  successors  of 
the  Prophet."  And  her  picture  of  the  Cadi's  Divan,  or  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  at  Tunis,  with  the  majestic  Sages  who  emerge 
from  studious  seclusion  to  pronounce  sentences,  without  appeal, 
is  powerfully  drawn,  though  we  may  suspect  her  of  idealizing. 
At  all  events,  we  confidently  commend  that  scene  to  the  notice 
of  ambitious  artists  looking  out  for  striking  subjects. 


FRA  PAOLO  SARPI. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  Greatest  of  the  Venetians.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Robertson,  Author  of  "Count  Campello  and  Catholic  Reform  in  Italy." 
London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 

"TN  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Papal  authority 
had  become  so  great  in  those  parts  of  Europe  that  remained 
in  the  Roman  obedience  that  it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 


privileges  of  national  Churches,  and  to  exercise  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  secular  affairs  of  States.    From  this  danger  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  was  saved  by  the  manifestation  in  different 
countries  of  a  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  among  the 
checks  that  the  Papacy  sustained  none  was  more  decided  or 
more  open  than  its  defeat  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.    In  its 
struggle  with  Paul  V.  the  Republic  had  in  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  an 
adviser,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  a  champion  of  consummate 
skill  and  dauntless  courage.    Under  his  guidance  it  took  its 
stand  on  broader  grounds  than  mere  privilege,  and  successfully 
asserted  principles  that  are  the  basis  of  spiritual  freedom  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.    The  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson  has 
written  a  readable  little  book  on  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  we  should  have  nothing  but  praise  to  say  of  it  were  it  not 
that  he  has  allowed  his  religious  prejudices  to  obtrude  them- 
selves into  his  narrative.    He  speaks  of  Popes  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  an  acrimony  that  is  out  of  place  in  an 
historical  work  ;  loses  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  so-called 
Catholic  Reform  in  Italy,  and  even  claims  Fra  Paolo  as  a  member 
of  "  the  Old  Catholic  party."    To  label  a  man  of  a  past  age  with 
a  modern  description  is  delusive.    Sarpi,  so  far  as  his  religious- 
position  is  concerned,  seems  to  us  to  stand  alone.  Nevertheless 
this  book  contains  a  sufficient  and  not  unattractive  record  of  the 
great  Venetian's  life  and  work  as  a  monastic  administrator,  a  man 
of  science,  a  politician,  a  public  functionary,  and  an  historian. 
The  young  Servite,  who,  even  while  a  novice,  was  renowned  for 
his  knowledge  of  canon  law  and  his  skill  in  dialectics,  was,  at  the 
end  of  his  novitiate,  appointed  to  read  lectures  at  Mantua,  and  to 
fill  the  office  of  private  theologian  to  the  Duke.    It  was,  as  is 
suggested  here,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua,  where 
both  the  Duke  and  the  Bishop  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to» 
ecclesiastical  aggrandizement,  that  Fra  Paolo  learnt  to  regards 
the  policy  of  Rome  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  to  question 
the  lawfulness  of  the  spiritual  weapons  which  the  Popes  were 
wont  to  use  against  their  opponents.    There,  too,  he  probably 
began  to  gather  information  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  historian.  Some 
years  passed  before  he  entered  into  conflict  with  the  Papacy 
he  spent  them  for  the  most  part  at  Venice  in  study  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  order,  of  which  he  became  Provincial, 
and  afterwards  Procurator,  the  office  next  below  that  of  General. 
His  scientific  attainments  would  alone  be  enough  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  notable  men  of  his  age.  Of 
his  discoveries  and  experiments,  of  the  fame  that  they  brought 
him,  and  of  the  help  that  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  science, 
including  Kepler  and  Galileo,  derived  from  them,  Mr.  Robertson, 
has  given  a  clear  and  interesting  account,  noting,  among  other 
points,  his  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  claiming  for 
him,  on  the  authority  of  Sarpi's  own  words,  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Harvey 
about  the  same  time. 

Before  the  Venetians  engaged  in  their  strife  with  Paul  V.  they 
had  had  some  serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Papacy. 
The  acquisition  of  Ferrara  by  Clement  VIII.  deeply  offended 
them,  and  they  were  still  further  provoked  by  the  Pope's  attempt 
to  make  the  appointment  to  the  Patriarchate,  which  they  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  Senate  absolutely,  depend  on  his  own  approval, 
and  by  his  interference  with  their  trade  in  books.  On  every 
side  they  found  their  dignity  and  independence  threatened,  and 
met  the  Papal  encroachments  with  a  haughty  and  generally 
successful  resistance.  When  Paul  V.  became  Pope  he  determined 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Republic,  and  to  enforce  the  claims 
of  the  Church  to  the  utmost.  The  two  chief  points  of  dispute 
were  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  audi 
of  the  lands  of  the  Church  from  taxation  or  diminution.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  Fra  Paolo,  happily  for  the  Republic, 
held  the  office  of  theological  counsellor  to  the  Doge  and  Senate, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  here,  it  was  owing  to  his  advice  and  good 
management  that,  in  spite  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  the 
State  won  a  victory  so  complete  that  even  the  skill  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  Cardinal  Joyeuse,  failed  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over 
the  humiliation  of  the  Roman  See.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  active  on  the  Papal  side,  were  expelled 
from  Venice.  Attempts  were  made  after  the  struggle  was  over 
to  assassinate  Fra  Paolo,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  seriously 
wounded.  Mr.  Robertson  maintains  that  the  assassins  were  hired 
by  the  Pope,  who  certainly  sheltered  and  provided  for  the  men 
that  wounded  Fra  Paolo,  though  he  afterwards  caused  them  to 
be  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  where  one  at  least  of  them  died 
some  years  later.  In  spite  of  these  attempts,  Fra  Paolo  lived  to 
be  an  old  man,  and  then  died  peacefully,  being  greatly  honoured 
by  the  Venetians  for  his  faithful  services  to  the  Republic,  and 
held  in  high  repute  throughout  Europe  for  his  learning. 
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A  Charge.  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Diocese  by 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Peterborough  : 
G.  C.  Caster. 

The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland.  By  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.   London:  S.P.C.K. 

The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.    The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1871.    By  F.J.  A. 

Hort,  D.D.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Waymarks  in  Church  History.    By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Begius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co. 

The  Gelasian  Sacramentary.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wilson,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

East  Syrian  Daily  Offices.  By  A.  J.  Maclean,  Dean  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles.    London  :  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co. 

Monuments  of  Early  Christianity.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare,  MA.,  late  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Swan  Sonnensohein  &  Co. 

Clmrch  History — Early  Period.  By  S.  Cheetham,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  Rochester.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

f  1 1  HE  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  calls  for  a  word 
of  gratitude.    It  is  full  of  wisdom,  courage,  and  hope,  and 

well  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered.    It  deals  with  all  the 

urgent  topics — Church  and  State,  Church  and  Society,  Education, 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  Local  Government.  One  piece  of  highly 
practical  advice  may  be  quoted.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  now 
asking  themselves  whether  it  is  their  duty  to  stand  for  election 
■on  Parish  Councils.  It  depends,  says  the  Bishop,  on  two  things — 
firstly,  on  their  capacity  for  business  ;  secondly,  on  the  considera- 
tions that  will  rule  the  election.  "  If  party  politics  run  so  high 
that  there  is  no  room  even  for  one  independent  candidate,  then 
the  clergyman  will  refuse  to  offer  himself  for  the  present."  This 
is  statesmanlike  advice. 

There  has  been  so  much  vague  speculation,  and  so  much  par- 
tisan misrepresentation,  as  to  the  character  and  history  of  the 

Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  take  up  the 
little  volume  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  full  of  good 
scholarship  and  sound  sense,  and  the  reader  will  feel  that  he  is 
walking  throughout  upon  solid  ground.  So  far  as  the  history  of 
the  old  Church  can  be  recovered  from  books  or  monuments,  it  is 
here  set  forth  clearly  and  with  considerable  fulness.  The  Bishop 
disposes  of  many  a  myth  as  he  goes  along.  Even  the  name  of 
Columba's  sacred  isle  is  not  spared.  Iona  appears  to  be  a  mere 
misreading  for  Iova.  As  to  the  famous  Celtic  tonsure,  he  has  a 
theory  of  his  own  which  we  cannot  quite  make  out,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  reproduce.  In  an  appendix  will  be  found  an  excellent 
verse  translation  of  the  Altus  hymn  of  St.  Columba,  by  the  Kev. 
Anthony  Mitchell. 

A  notable  little  volume — The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life— con- 
tains the  Hulsean  Lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Dr.  Hort  in 
1 87 1.  The  author  kept  them  in  hand  for  many  years — adding, 
refinirjg,  perfecting ;  and  even  now,  after  all  this  lapse  of  time, 
the  text  is  published  with  signs  of  incompleteness.  The  reason 
is  twofold,  partly  that  Dr.  Hort's  intelligence  was  of  a  singularly 
rare  type,  demanding  on  the  one  hand  broad  comprehensive  views, 
and  on  the  other  the  most  absolute  accuracy  in  an  illimitable  field  of 
minute  details,  and  partly  that  he  felt  the  preacher's  office  to  be  at 
the  present  moment  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  prophet.  The  past 
he  knew  as  few  men  know  it,  but  in  these  Lectures  he  is 
really  looking  forwards  to  the  unknown  future,  and  bracing  him- 
self and  others  to  meet  it.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is  the 
distinction  between  discipleship  and  sonship.  In  the  first,  religion 
is  conceived  of  as  obedience,  as  felicity ;  in  the  second  as  the 
complete  and  joyful  subordination  of  all  that  man  is  to  the 
Fatherly  will.  For  the  Apostles  the  transition  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  occurred  at  the  Ascension,  when  the  earthly  pre- 
sence of  the  Beloved  was  taken  away.  But  the  same  crisis  recurs 
in  the  history  of  every  individual  and  in  that  of  the  Church  at  large. 
It  comes  to  the  individual  when  he  shakes  off  the  bondage 
of  tradition  and  custom,  and  hears  the  call  to  an  intelligent  and 
willing  discipleship ;  it  comes  to  the  Church  when  "  Christ's  au- 
thority is  becoming  limited  to  a  single  narrow  department  of 
individual  life,  or  when  His  right  to  authority  is  questioned  alto- 
gether at  its  fountain-head ; "  or,  again,  when  "  the  familiar  signs 
of  His  presence  are  taken  away."  At  such  times  revelation,  his- 
tory, and  inward  experience  of  the]Spirit  will  be  our  guides,  and 
we  shall  be  safe  in  following  unflinchingly  the  one  way.  Dr. 
Hort  lived  in  the  thick  of  the  intellectual  strife  of  the  times,  and 
what  his  learned  and  devout  spirit  saw  it  saw  very  distinctly. 
His  remarks  on  Biblical  criticism  and  on  the  interdependence  of 
all  truth  are  admirable.  On  the  social  question  he  exercises  a 
wise  reserve,  and  does  no  more  than  enforce  the  duty  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  But  there  are  hints  of  other  changes  impending 
over  the  Church ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  Dr.  Hort  becomes 
obscure  and  oracular.  The  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  he  means  by  "  tradition."  Indeed,  the  book 
is  nowhere  easy  reading.    But  it  abounds  in  fine  thoughts  finely  I 


expressed ;  there  are  sentences  and  paragraphs  which  stand  out 
like  flashes  of  light,  and  a  long  list  of  quotations  might  be  easily 
made.  It  rests  throughout  on  personal  conviction,  and  reveals 
the  innermost  mind  of  one  who  attained  very  closely  to  the  ideal 
of  a  Christian  student. 

In  a  collection  of  twelve  excellent  papers,  entitled  Waymarks  in 
Church  History,  Dr.  Bright  shows  how  great  a  stock  of  encourage- 
ment may  be  derived  by  thoughtful  minds  from  the  study  of  the 
critical  moments  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  chief  names 
selected  by  Dr.  Bright  are  those  of  Irenaeus,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Cyril,  Bede,  and  Laud.  Cyril  is  let  off  too  easily.  Dr.  Bright 
insists  that  his  theology  was  sound,  but  even  he  cannot  make  him 
out  amiable.  In  the  other  papers  he  will  carry  all  his  readers 
with  him.  His  portraits  are  as  convincing  as  they  are  graphic 
and  sincere.  The  book  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  episodical 
style  of  historical  writing,  and  derives  additional  weight  from 
a  number  of  appendices  on  the  Kenosis,  the  Coptic  Church,  the 
diaconate,  &c. 

A  volume  of  high  importance  within  its  special  field  is  The 
Gelasian  Sacramentary,  edited  anew  from  the  MSS.,  with  intro- 
duction, critical  notes,  and  appendices,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wilson, 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  infinite  pains, 
has  presented  his  readers  with  a  better  text,  in  more  convenient 
form,  than  any  hitherto  accessible.  To  the  unlearned  it  may  be 
explained  that  the  book  contains  that  ancient  form  of  the  Roman 
Liturgy  which  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  and 
Charles  the  Great,  and  is  commonly  attributed  to  Pope  Gelasius, 
who  died  a.d.  498. 

With  this  may  be  ranked  East  Syrian  Daily  Offices,  translated 
from  the  Syriac,  with  notes,  &c,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Maclean, 
Dean  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  The  book  has  considerable  devo- 
tional value,  besides  the  light  it  throws  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  Nestorian  Churches. 

Mr.  Conybeare's  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity  would  have 
been  a  better  book  if  he  had  omitted  the   greater  part  of  his 
prefaces.    The  author  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Early 
Christians,  and,  though  he  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  about 
his  old  saints,  could  not  force  himself  to  take  enough  trouble  to 
understand  either  them  or  the  documents  that  tell  about  them. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  Bishop  of  Alexandria  named  Philip,  or  Christian  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  in  the  days  of  Clement 
and  Origen,  and,  again,  that  when  St.  Codratius  prophesied  that 
he  was  going  to  die  in  ten  days'  time,  he  did  not  mean  that  it 
was  a  ten  days'  journey  from  earth  to  Paradise.    However,  he 
knows  Armenian,  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  putting  his 
rather  uncommon  knowledge  at  our  service,  all  the  more  because 
he  must  have  found  it  exceedingly  dull  work.    The  Monuments 
are  interesting,  though,  in  default  of  accurate  information  as  to 
their  date  and  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  precise  estimate  of 
their  value.    The  Acts  of  Apollonius,  Codratius,  and  Hitzibouzit 
have  not  been  published  by  any  previous  English  editor.  The 
first  of  these  is  very  lifelike,  and  may  possibly  be  genuine.  But 
the  principal  interest  attaches  to  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla. 
The  Armenian  version  justifies  the  critical  acumen  of  Professor 
Ramsay.    The  points  on  which  that  accomplished  archaeologist 
laid  his  finger  as  later  than  the  rest  of  the  narrative  are  for  the 
greater  part  not  to  be  found  here,  while  Queen  Tryphaena  and 
the  "  path  to  Iconium  "  are  more  accurately  described.    If  we 
could  be  certain  when  that  path  ceased  to  be  trodden,  or  rather 
when  it  was  forgotten,  we  should  have  a  latest  possible  date  for 
the  original  document.    Professor  Ramsay  thinks  that  it  fell  into 
disuse  in  74  a.d.  ;  but  his  arguments  hardly  admit  of  so  exact  a 
conclusion,  and  the  path  would  be  well  remembered  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  it  ceased  to  be  the  regular  road.    In  any  case, 
the  Acts  can  be  nothing  but  a  romance,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  discrediting  Tertullian's  account  of  its  origin.  The 
author  appears  to  have  held  heterodox  views  about  the  Eucharist, 
a  fact  which   Tertullian,   no   doubt,    observed,  though  Mr. 
Conybeare  does  not. 

Archdeacon  Cheetham's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  First  Six  Centuries  will  supply  a  want  that  has  been 
felt  for  many  years  past.  It  is  an  excellent  handbook,  reaching 
down  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  based  on  original 
authorities,  furnished  with  copious  references  to  the  best  modern 
writers,  and  full  of  knowledge  tersely  and  clearly  expressed.  It 
is  amazing  what  an  amount  of  information  the  author  has  con- 
trived to  pack  into  less  than  five  hundred  pages.  The  book  is, 
of  course,  as  dry  as  Biideker  ;  but  this  is  under  the  circum- 
stances a  virtue.  It  is  much  to  be  commended  to  all  students  of 
the  subject. 

The  second  series  of  the  Gifford  Lectures,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes 
(Adam  &  Charles  Black),  treat,  somewhat  more  directly  than 
the  first,  of  the  relation  between  science  and  Christian  doctrine. 
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The  topics  that  receive  fullest  treatment  are  the  argument  from 
design  and  the  limits  of  evolution.  Whatever  biologists  may 
make  of  the  technical  arguments  of  Natural  Theology,  the 
volume  is  a  welcome  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  physics,  and  yet  to  believe  that  the  world  did 
not  make  itself. 

Another  set  of  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  current  year 
by  Dr.  Otto  Ffleiderer,  bears  the  title  of  Philosophy  and  Develop- 
ment of  Reliyion  (Blackwood  &  Sons).  The  author  says  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  that  "  in  the  dogmas  and  rites  of  all  the 
Churches  he  recognized  the  natural  products  of  the  historical 
stage  of  culture  reached  by  the  peoples  ;  to  him  they  were  the 
symbol  in  which  the  eternal  idea  must  clothe  itself  for  the 
consciousness  of  every  age."  This,  the  modern  form  of  the  old 
Tubingen  theory,  is  very  much  the  position  of  Dr.  Pfleiderer  him- 
self, and  those  who  are  not  content  with  the  old  ways  may  make 
their  choice  between  this  form  of  idealism  and  the  half- 
orthodoxy  of  the  school  of  Ritsckl. 

Professor  Knight's  Christian  Ethic  (John  Murray)  is  a 
graceful  and  most  winning  little  volume,  which  no  one  can  read 
without  feeling  good.  But,  though  it  affects  a  scientific  title,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  scientific.  It  tells  us  how  Christianity  gathers 
up  the  harvest  of  all  other  systems,  but  not  how  and  why  it 
differs  from  them.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  sentence  of  the 
preface:  "Our  inquiry  into  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Christian  Ethic,"  says  the  author,  "  does  not  affect,  or  even 
touch  upon,  theological  dogma."  That  is  to  say,  in  plain 
language,  it  does  not  go  down  to  the  root  of  things.  A  book  con- 
structed on  this  principle  must  always  resemble  a  certain  French 
farce,  in  which  two  partners,  who  were  always  quarrelling,  were 
always  clasping  hands  and  exclaiming  effusively,  "  Nous  sommes 
d'accord." 

The  new  Treacher  of  the  Age  is  the  Eev.  J.  Morlais  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  learned  gentleman  who  has  been  studying  the 
proofs  of  immortality.  "Oh,"  he  exclaims,  "I  know  all  the' 
arguments.  I  remember  Cicero's ;  I  remember  the  logic  of  it, 
here  and  there  the  wistful  pathos  of  it ;  it  is  a  grand  argument, 
Cicero's  immortal  monument."  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
in  the  intervals  of  his  pulpit  labours  Mr.  Jones  should  edit  this 
interesting  fragment  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Jones's  volume  is  called 
the  Cup  of  Cold  Water  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.).  Other 
sermons  that  we  have  received  are — Skeleton  Sermons,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  H.  Bagi-hawe,  D.D.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.);  The  Ten  Commandments,  by  the  Eev.  Robert  Eyton  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  Addresses,  by  Phillips  Brooks 
(Eichard  D.  Dickinson) ;  Perfect  Freedom,  being  Addresses  by 
Phillips  Brooks,  containing  the  same  discourses  as  the  last- 
named  volume  with  two  others,  prettily  printed  and  bound 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin) ;  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  volume 
of  the  reprint  of  F.  D.  Maurice's  works  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ; 
Questions  of  the  Day,  by  Dr.  Vaughan  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Notes 
of  Spiritual  Retreats  and  Instructions,  by  the  late  Eev.  John 
Morris,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Art  and  Book  Company) ;  The 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  Eev.  S.  C.  Lowry  (Skeffiugton  & 
Son)  ;  Crux  Heptachorda  :  Thoughts  on  the  Seven  Last  Words  of 
our  Lord,  by  the  Eev.  T.  II.  Passmore  (Mowbray  &  Co.);  The 
Tenderness  of  Christ,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Isbister  & 
Co.,  Lim.)  To  these  may  be  added  Gradual  Catechising,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  N.  Shearman  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 

There  is  no  lack  of  preachers,  and  the  flood  of  pulpit  eloquence 
mixes  so  readily  with  printer's  ink  that  there  can  be  no  lack  of 
readers  ;  and  in  the  list  given  above  will  be  found  provision  for 
every  variety  of  temperament  and  mood  of  mind.  But  there  is 
a  kind  of  sermon  which  is  in  danger  of  escaping  notice  on  account 
of  the  very  merits  that  make  its  excellence,  and  we  may  there- 
fore invite  special  attention  to  the  College  and  University  Sermons 
of  the  Eev.  A.  T.  Lyttelton.  They  have  that  gravity,  modera- 
tion, and  balance  that  come  from  character  and  help  to  mould 
character.  Perhaps  the  preacher  is  a  little  severe  upon  war. 
There  is  no  evil  of  which  so  much  good  may  be  said.  Eomance 
and  chivalry  are  great  words,  and  both  are  wedded  to  the  sword. 
Here  we  incline  to  side  rather  with  Dr.  Mozley.  But  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself.  He  will  not  lay  down  this  volume 
without  feeling  that  he  has  been  in  company  with  a  refined  and 
serious  intelligence. 

The  well-known  commentary  of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  on 
Thessalonians,  Galatiam,  and  Romans  has  been  re-issued,  with 
some  condensation,  by  Professor  Lewis  Campbell  (John  Murray). 
Two  other  works,  both  of  importance  in  their  several  ways,  appear 
in  new  and  improved  editions.  The  first  is  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.) ;  the  second  is  Scrivener's  Plain 
Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (George  Bell 
.&  Sons),  which  has  been  brought  down  to  date  and  greatly 


increased  in  bulk  under  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr.  Edward 
Miller,  assisted  by  other  distinguished  scholars. 

The  Eev.  A.  Eobertson's  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Sampson  Low, 
Ma  rston,  &  Co.)  gives  an  interesting  popular  biography  of  the 
"  incomparable  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent."  The  author 
has  taken  considerable  pains  to  produce  an  accurate  and  attrac- 
tive account  of  the  great  friar ;  but  he  is  a  little  too  eulogistic,  a 
little  too  Protestant,  and  not  so  careful  as  he  should  have  been 
about  the  printing  of  his  Latin  quotations. 

Two  books  likely  to  prove  of  great  assistance  to  students  are 
Selections  of  Early  Christian  Writers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  by  Professor  Gwatkin,  and  an 
Index  to  the  Homilies  of  Clement  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  published 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  The  latter  is  a  full 
vocabulary,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  book. 

A  very  serviceable  little  book,  Religion  in  Japan  (S.P.C.K.), 
treats  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and  the  prospects  of  Christian 
missions  in  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado.  Mr.  Cobbold  speaks  as  an 
eyewitness,  and  the  chief  fault  of  his  volume  is  that  it  is  little 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  long. 

The  three  new  volumes  of  the  Expositor's  Bible  (Hodder  k 
Stoughton)  are  The  Second  Book  of  Kings,  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar ;  The  Boohs  of  Chronicles,  by  the  Eev.  W.  II.  Bennett ; 
and  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Denny. 

Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  by  Canon  Tristram  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  deserves  a  longer  notice  than  space  allows  us  to 
give.  Its  object  is  to  show  us  how  instructively  the  customs  of 
life  in  the  East  illustrate  the  Bible  narrative. 

Of  devotional  manuals  we  have  to  notice  The  Evening  Psalms, 
by  the  author  of  The  Daily  Task,  a  very  prettily  printed  and 
bound  little  volume  (J.  Whitaker  &  Sons)  ;  The  Eucharistic 
Offering,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  of  New  York  (Skeffing- 
ton  &  Son) ;  Chimes  for  the  Mothers,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),  and  Hymns  Supplementary  to 
Existing  Collections,  by  W.  G.  Horde-  (Elliot  Stock). 

We  have  received  also  God's  Children's  Book,  by  W.  W. 
Mackay  (Glasgow :  Robert  &  Holmes)  ;  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in 
Modern  English,  by  Ferrer  Fenton  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ; 
Sacerdotalism,  by  Canon  Knox-Little  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) : 
The  Christ  Has  Come,  by  E.  Hampden-Cook  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Limited) ;  The  Communion  of  Saints, 
by  the  Rev.  Wyllys  Rede  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  ; 
The  Work  of  the  Ministry,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Kenrick 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Fallen  Angels,  by  One  of  Them 
(Gay  &  Bird) ;  The  Controversy  of  Zion,  by  the  late  T.  W.  Christie 
(Liverpool :  Edward  Howell) ;  The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See 
of  Peter,  by  the  Rev.  Luke Rivington  (LoDgmans,  Green,  &  Co.); 
Creation,  by  Henry  Felton  (W.  Stewart  &  Co.) ;  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  William  Mackintosh 
(Glasgow :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons) ;  The  Biblical  Illustrator 
(Leviticus),  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  The 
Bible  by  Modern  Light  (Samson  to  Solomon),  by  the  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  and  The  Annotated 
Paragraph  Bible,  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  notes,  prefaces,  various  renderings, 
maps,  and  indices  (The  Religious  Tract  Society). 


ST.  MICHAEL,  THE  ARCHANGEL. 

St.  Michael,  the  Archangel ;  three  Encomiums.  By  Theotfosins,  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  Severu*,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Eustathius,  Bishop 
of  Trake.  The  Coptic  Texts,  with  extracts  from  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
versions.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  may  be  asked,  and,  indeed,  has  been  asked,  in  the  more 
stupid  of  the  daily  papers,  why  should  Dr.  Budge  trouble 
his  great  mind  and  employ  his  great  gifts  on  what  are,  after 
all,  old  wives'  fables  ?  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  answer  the 
objections  of  these  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Philistia.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  reason — it  is  precisely  the  old  wives'  parts  of  the 
legend  which  make  it  valuable.  Most  of  us  know  that  the 
Coptic  language,  which  was  still  living  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  less,  was  the  sole  surviving  dialect  of  the  language 
of  hieroglyphics.  We  know,  moreover,  that  it  was  through 
a  knowledge  of  Coptic  that  Young  made  his  first  discove- 
ries in  the  reading  of  hieroglyphics.  We  also  have  heard 
that  when,  some  years  later,  Champollion  issued  a  kind  of 
hieroglyphic  vocabulary,  he  based  his  readings  on  Coptic.  In 
short,  it  is  very  possible  that  but  for  Coptic  we  should  not  yet 
have  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  picture-writing  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  matter.  Abun- 
dant as  are  the  hieroglyphic  texts,  the  Coptic  texts  are  of  the 
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greatest  rarity.  They  relate  entirely  to  matters  of  religious  wor- 
ship. The  vocabulary  is  of  the  most  limited  character.  We 
have  got  past  the  time  when  we  had  to  interpret  hieroglyphic 
literature  by  Coptic ;  still  it  can  teach  us  much,  and  every 
addition  to  our  Coptic  knowledge  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  religious  treatises,  of  liturgies  or  of 
hymns  ;  but  especially  any  "  old  wives'  fable  "  which  gives  us  the 
details  of  family  life,  the  names  of  family  furniture,  and  all  the 
manners  and  customs  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  Coptic  texts 
here  so  carefully  and  faithfully  edited  and  translated  for  us  by 
Dr.  Wallis  Budge.  Lord  Bute,  some  twelve  years  ago,  or  more, 
published  the  Coptic  morning  service  in  English  with  the 
original,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,  com- 
prising as  it  did  nearly  all  we  knew  of  the  language  up 
to  that  date.  It  is  also  to  Lord  Bute  that  we  owe  the  publication 
■of  the  present  volume,  an  enormous  addition  to  our  knowledge 
both  from  the  philological  and  also  from  what  may  be  called  the 
ethnological  points  of  view.  "  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1892," 
says  Dr.  Budge,  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bute  at  the  British  Museum  a  bilingual  Coptic  and  Arabic 
manuscript  containing  three  unpublished  encomiums  upon  St. 
Michael."  The  manuscript  belongs  to  Lord  Zouche,  who  had 
already  permitted  Dr.  Budge  to  transcribe  it.  Lord  Bute  under- 
took to  defray  the  expenses  of  putting  it  into  print,  together  with 
Dr.  Budge's  notes  and  preface,  and  we  have  therefore  before  us  a 
seventh  century  specimen  of  Coptic  literature,  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  kind  extant.  These  encomiums  contain  narratives 
full  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  philolog  ist  and  the  antiquary, 
but  also  to  the  student  of  comparative  folk-lore  and  demonology. 
Portions  of  an  Arabic  version  are  appended  to  the  Coptic  by  Dr. 
Budge,  and  with  these  an  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  encomium 
of  Severus.  Dr.  Budge  calls  especial  attention  to  the  details 
given  as  to  making  an  eicon  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  one  or  two 
other  things,  for  which  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself. 

The  most  interesting  point  brought  out  is  the  wholesale  way  in 
which  the  early  Egyptian  Christians  retained  under  new  names 
the  principal  divinities  of  the  old  pantheon.  Ilorus  has  long 
been  identified  with  a  legendary  St.  George.  But  it  will  be  new 
to  many  to  find  that  Michael  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  god 
of  the  Nile.  As  to  the  legends  themselves,  they  are  of  the  usual 
k-nd.  In  one,  a  widow  of  great  wealth  and  piety  is  plagued  by 
•the  devil  and  is  rescued  by  Michael,  a  saint  for  whom  she  had 
a  peculiar  reverence  and  whose  picture  or  eicon  hung  in  her 
chamber.  There  is  a  kind  of  biography  of  the  archangel,  partly 
•derived  from  Hebrew  sources.  It  was  Michael  who  obtained 
forgiveness  for  Adam,  who  carried  Abel's  sacrifice  to  Heaven, 
who  guided  Noah's  ark,  who  in  company  with  Gabriel  ate  with 
Abraham  under  the  oak  at  Mamre.  He  took  the  knife  from 
Abraham's  hand  on  Mount  Moriah,  he  caused  Joseph  to  be  made 
ruler  of  Egypt,  he  led  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land, 
helped  Solomon  to  build  the  Temple,  slew  the  Assyrians  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  shut  the  lions'  mouths  from  Daniel,  and 
cooled  the  burning  fiery  furnace  for  the  three  Children.  The 
third  encomium  is  that  of  the  bishop  of  Trake.  Trake  is 
described  in  it  as  an  island,  but  is  or  was  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  the  Arabs  still  call  "  Jezireh,"  or  island. 
This  legend  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  beliefs,  the  customs,  and  the  doings 
of  a  remote  and  obscure  age.  Eustathius  tells  the  history 
of  a  noble  lady  named  Euphemia,  whose  husband  is  Aris- 
tarchus,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
She  entreats  her  husband  before  his  death  to  instruct  a  painter 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Archangel  that  he  may  protect  her  when 
she  is  left  alone.  The  painter  takes  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which 
he  makes  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Michael,  and  covers  it  with  a 
plate  of  fine  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  Devil  assails 
Euphemia  on  the  day  on  which  he  knows  that  Michael  will  be 
engaged  in  Heaven  praying  for  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  "  This," 
says  Dr.  Budge,  "  is  interesting  as  showing  how  completely  the 
attributes  of  Hapi,  the  old  Egyptian  god  of  the  Nile,  had  been 
transferred  by  the  Copts  to  a  Jewish  archangel."  There  are 
many  other  curious  notes  to  be  gathered  from  this  valuable  and 
learned  work. 


EXPLOSIVE  COAL-DUST. 

^Coal-Dust  an  Explosive  Agent ;  as  Shown  by  an  Examination  of  the 
Camerton  Explosion.  By  Douald  M.  D.  Stuarf,  F.G.S.,  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineer.  With  Seven  Plates.  London :  "  The  Colliery 
Manager  "  ;  E.  &  F.  Spon.    New  York :  Spon  &  Chamberlain. 

'T^HAT  coal-dust  is  not  merely  a  contributory  agent  in  colliery 
explosions,  as  several  authorities  have  held,  but  is  in  itself 
an  explosive  agent,  and  in  mines  where  fire-damp  does  not  exist, 


is  the  remarkable  and  somewhat  disquieting  conclusion  advanced 
by  Mr.  Donald  Stuart  in  this  important  and  interesting  volume. 
The  truth  of  the  "  coal-dust  theory  "  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
experiment  in  conditions  identical  with  those  that  obtain  in  mines. 
"  In  the  nature  of  the  case,"  as  Mr.  Stuart  points  out,  "  the  part 
that  coal-dust  may  take  in  an  explosion  in  a  mine  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  observation,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  observer."  The  explo- 
sion in  the  Camerton  collieries,  however,  last  November,  offered 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject  such  as  had  never  pre- 
viously occurred  to  mining  engineers.  Coal  mines  may  be  said 
to  be  of  two  classes.  There  are  the  "  gaseous  "  mines,  more  or 
less  fiery,  in  which  fire-damp  is  always  present.  There  are  the  non- 
gaseous mines,  entirely  free  from  fire-damp.  The  Camerton  mine 
belongs  to  the  second  class.  Explosions  of  a  terribly  fatal  kind  have 
been,  unhappily,  only  too  frequent  in  "  gaseous  "  mines.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  an  explosion  in  the  other  description  of  coal  mines 
until  the  14th  of  November  last,  when  a  violent  explosion  at  the 
Camerton  collieries  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two 
miners.  In  this  unprecedented  event  was  Mr.  Stuart's  unique 
opportunity.  Being  consulted  by  Mr.  Garthwaite,  the  manager 
of  the  collieries,  he  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  scene 
and  effects  of  the  explosion,  the  results  of  which  investigations 
are  set  forth  in  his  book.  Some  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the 
history  of  the  coal-dust  theory  may  be  given  in  the  first  place. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  colliery  explosions  were  caused  by  "  the  explosive  ignition 
of  a  hydrocarbon  gas  termed  methane,  popularly  called  fire- 
damp." Later  and  more  accurate  examination  of  explosive 
phenomena  revealed  some  contributory  cause  other  than  this  one 
and  universal  agent.  "Coal-dust,"  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  "in  a 
coked  and  cindered  condition  was  observed  secreted  on  the 
timber,  showing  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  and 
had  yielded  up  its  hydrocarbon  gases."  It  was  accordingly 
suggested  that  coal-dust,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  generated 
by  the  explosive  ignition  of  fire-damp,  became  a  contribu- 
tory agent  and  a  propagator  of  explosion  in  parts  of  a  mine 
that  would  otherwise  be  unaffected.  Experiments,  undertaken 
by  well-known  engineers,  proved  that  colliery  explosions  might 
be  due  to  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  in  explosive  pro- 
portions, or  to  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  in  inexplosive 
proportions,  but  holding  coal-dust  in  suspension.  Mr.  II.  Hall 
and  Mr.  W.  Galloway  carried  the  theory  a  stage  further  by 
suggesting  that  coal-dust  itself  was  sufficient  to  produce  ex- 
plosive phenomena.  Their  experiments,  however,  were  incon- 
sistent with  mining  experience,  and  inconclusive  as  being  con- 
ducted in  conditions  that  do  not  obtain  in  mines.  The  difficulty, 
as  Mr.  Stuart  puts  it,  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  source 
of  heat  other  than  that  caused  by  ignited  fire-damp  that  should 
be  sufficient  to  distil  gases  from  the  coal-dust.  What  was  the 
nature  of  this  distillation,  and  what  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  ?  The  views  of  the  theorists  are  given  in  the  "  First 
Report "  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  now  sitting. 
According  to  the  views  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  other  ex- 
perts, briefly  summarized,  it  appears  that  an  explosion  can  be 
produced  from  coal-dust  where  fire-damp  is  absent  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  ignition  of  an  explosive  like  gunpowder,  and  by 
"  other  causes  "  not  specified.  The  theoretical  course  of  the  ex- 
plosion, as  set  forth  in  the  Report,  needs  riot  to  be  further  pur- 
sued here.  The  initial  cause,  the  gunpowder  or  miner's  "  shot," 
assumed  as  adequate,  is  the  main  object  of  interest.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  think  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  products  of  so  small  a  charge  of  gunpowder  as  is  in 
general  use  in  coal-mines  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  explosive  combustions  that  were  supposed  to 
deposit  the  "  coked  "  coal-dust.  Thus  far  the  coal-dust  theorists 
had  no  data  before  them  but  such  as  were  supplied  by  explosions 
in  mines  where  fire-damp  was  more  or  less  present.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  was  that  the  coal-dust  of  the  one  class  of 
mines  differed  from  that  of  the  other,  and,  further,  that  the  coal- 
dust  of  non-gaseous  mines  was  harmless  —  since  explosions 
were  unknown  in  them — and  the  theory  could  not  be  applied  to 
them. 

The  explosion  at  Camerton,  however,  "broke  the  historical 
record,"  as  Mr.  Stuart  has  it,  of  non-gaseous  mines.  Here  "  the 
only  discoverable  agent  was  coal-dust."  Fire-damp  has  never 
been  discovered  in  either  the  coal  faces,  the  goaves,  or  the 
faults.  The  six  workable  seams  at  the  Camerton,  as  in  the  other 
collieries  of  the  Radstock  district,  have  been  and  are  still  worked 
with  candles  and  naked  lights.  Nor  was  there  a  trace  of  fire- 
damp detected  when  the  mine  was  examined  immediately  after 
the  explosion.  The  results  of  Mr.  Stuart's  minute  examination 
point  clearly  to  the  explosiveness  of  coal-dust.  The  accident 
occurred  in  the  south-east  incline  of  the  collieries  at  a  point  where 
two  miners  were  engaged  in  blasting  the  roof  of  the  incline,  where 
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it  had  "  sagged  down,"  in  order  to  provide  height  for  the  passage 
of  the  loaded  trams.  One  shot  had  been  successfully  made,  and 
it  was  by  the  firing  of  the  second  charge  that  the  explosion  took 
place.  Mr.  Stuart  thinks  that  the  miner  greatly  overcharged  this 
second  boring,  and  that,  owing  to  local  conditions  impossible  to 
foresee,  he  only  partly  accomplished  his  object,  with  the  result  that 
"  the  heavy  charge,  on  being  fired,  largely  escaped  into  the  incline." 
What  followed  was  not  one  continuous  cannon-like  explosion, 
but  a  series  of  explosions,  many  of  which  were  propagated  at 
points  far  removed  from  the  initial  source.  The  proof  of  the 
isolated  and  local  action  of  these  successive  explosions  is  unmis- 
takable. Mr.  Stuart  gives  a  minute  and  clear  description  of  each  of 
these  distinct  explosive  loci,  and  of  the  intervening  spaces  that  were 
unaffected.  With  the  aid  of  the  illustrative  plans  given,  every 
stage  of  his  inspection  may  be  readily  followed  by  the  reader. 
"  The  power  developed,"  he  remarks,  "  was  sufficient  to  rip  down 
bedded  stone  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,"  while  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  of  roof  between  the  localities  affected  were  left 
undisturbed.  The  coal-dust  in  the  incline  showed  "  unmistakable 
evidence  "  of  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  had  been  exposed. 
From  stage  to  stage  throughout  Mr.  Stuart's  examination  curious 
indications  of  the  distilling  process  of  the  gas  from  coal-dust  are 
noted  (54,  55,  &c),  and  at  one  point  he  observed  evidence  that 
the  hydrocarbon  gases  thus  distilled  had  become  ignited.  Alto- 
gether the  Camerton  explosion,  according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  must 
have  been  due  to  coal-dust.  Hence,  he  concludes,  coal-dust  in  a 
fine  and  dry  condition  is  a  danger  to  miners,  and  demands  serious 
attention.  The  view  expressed  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  that  disastrous  colliery  explosions  would  be  exceed- 
ingly frequent  if  coal-dust  were  a  chief  explosive  agent  requires 
to  be  revised.  Such  is  Mr.  Stuart's  contention  in  the  light  of  his 
interesting  investigations  after  the  Camerton  explosion. 


UNDER  LOCHNAGAR. 

Under  Lochnagar.    Edited  by  R.  A.  Profeit,  A.M.    Aberdeen  :  Taylor  & 
Henderson. 

T  I  HIE  style  and  contents  of  this  handsome  volume  recall  those 
-■-  elegant  repositories  of  art  and  letters  known  to  a  bygone  age 
as  "  Annuals,"  though  Mr.  Profeit's  comely  tome  is  more  bulky 
than  these  were  wont  to  be.  The  comparison  suggested  would 
be  apt  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  advertisements  inserted  between 
its  covers,  which,  being  honoured  with  the  same  excellent  paper 
which  serves  the  letterpress,  and  encompassed  by  the  same  red 
line  by  way  of  border,  detract  somewhat  from  the  artistic  ensemble. 
However,  Mr.  Profeit  may  plead  the  object  in  view,  and  in  all 
other  respects  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his 
enterprise.  Under  Lochnagar  is  the  book  of  the  Crathie  Parish 
Church  Bazaar,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Princess  Louise  on 
the  4th  of  September,  and  on  the  following  day  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  by  whom  the  bazaar  was  originally  suggested.  The 
object  of  this  function  is  to  aid  the  building  fund  of  the  new 
parish  church  of  Crathie,  and  the  present  volume  is  issued  as 
auxiliary  to  that  end.  Both  in  the  literary  and  the  artistic 
sections  the  book  presents  a  great  variety  of  interest,  and 
is  altogether  an  attractive  miscellany.  Some  of  the  con- 
tributors appear  to  have  been  studiously  observant  of  the 
scene  and  the  occasion.  They  have  worked  as  if  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  Braemar  highlands,  within  sound 
of  the  Dee,  as  it  were,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Lochnagar. 
Other  contributors  have  allowed  themselves  a  free  hand  in  the 
choice  of  subject,  and  the  result  is  a  remarkable  diversity,  such 
as  should  appeal  to  the  most  various  tastes.  The  Marquess  of 
Lome  has  written  a  "  Dedicatory  Hymn,"  the  music  for  which 
is  supplied  by  Professor  J.  F.  Bridge,  the  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  moved  by  the 
same  bardic  influence,  contribute  poems  on  Crathie  Church.  Mr. 
Andrew  LaDg,  of  whom  verse  might  have  been  anticipated,  is 
content  with  prose— agreeable  prose  it  is ;  while  Mr.  William 
Black  sends  verse — a  spirited  ballad  "  snatch  " — and  is  thus  of 
the  company  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  and 
other  contributors  of  poems.  Characteristic  drawings  by  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  the  Marchioness 
of  Granby,  Mr.  John  Lavery,  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker,  and  other 
artists  are  included  hi  the  admirable  and  varied  illustrations  of 
this  volume. 

The  local  history,  antiquitie3,  and  scenery  are  appropriately 
honoured  by  writers  and  artists.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell 
deals  with  the  annals  of  the  parish  in  "The  Churches  under  Loch- 
nagar," and  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Michie's  historical  sketches  on  Aber- 
geldie  Castle,  and  on  the  annals  of  Highland  Mar  are  not  less 


proper  to  the  occasion  and  full  of  interest.  Sir  George  Reid,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  and  Mr.  Profeit  contribute 
excellent  landscape  drawings  of  mountain,  loch,  and  river. 
Mr.  Profeit's  versatility  is  shown  in  other  directions,  as  in  the 
capital  little  story  "  In  the  Trail  of  Fate."  Another  little  story, 
charmingly  told,  is  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  "  Black  Spirits  and  White," 
and  the  element  of  romance  is  a  fascinating  presence  in  Lord 
Huntly's  "  Catherine  Gordon,"  and  Mr.  Alexander  Allardyce's- 
"  Reel  o'  Tullich."  We  can  but  wish,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Profeit's  attractive  quarto  may  lead  to  a  rich  augmentation  of  the» 
Crathie  church  building  fund. 


•    FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Souvenirs  d'un  canonnier  de  Varmcc  d'Espagne.  Par  Germain  Bapst.  Paris  ' 
Rouam. 

Leitres  inedites  du  Baron  Guillaumc  Peyrusse.     Par  L.   G.  Pelissier. 
Paris  :  Perrin. 

Aventures  de  guerre  et  a"  amour  du  Baron  de  Cormatin.    Par  H.  Welschinger. 

Paris :  Plon. 
MacMahon.    Par  Germain  Bapst.    Paris  :  Colin. 
Muquettes  et  Pastels.    Par  Ch.  Moreau-Vauthier.    Paris  :  Plon. 

THE  flood  of  military  memoirs  in  reference  to  the  revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars  in  France  continues,  and  we  have  three 
before  us  in  this  present  week.  M.  Germain  Bapst,  who  has  a 
good  literary  record,  says  that  the  autograph  notes  of  the  gunner 
Maniere  (whom  he  knew  as  a  very  old  man  when  doing  good 
work  years  ago  for  a  bureau  de  bievfaisance)  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  man  of  letters,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing their  authenticity.  M.  Bapst  has  got  them  up  in  a  most 
attractive  quarto  brochure,  with  full-page  lithographic  plates  by 
"  Lunois,"  and  we  have  no  objection  to  anything  in  his  editing, 
save  his  attempt  (doubtless  in  ignorance)  to  fasten  upon  the 
English  the  brutalities  inflicted  on  the  army  of  Dupont  after 
Baylen,  on  the  hulks  and  at  Cabrera.  All  the  most  recent 
testimony — some  of  it  very  Anglophobe — goes  to  show  that 
these  hardships  were  Spanish  work,  and  were  due  not  so 
much  to  any  cruelty  even  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  bitterly 
and  with  cause  as  they  hated  the  French,  as  to  the  incu- 
rable administrative  shortcomings  of  the  Peninsula.  Manicre's- 
own  notes  about  the  Spanish  war  are  not  exactly  important,  but 
they  are  curious  and  characteristic.  The  excellent  gunner's 
discipline  was  not  his  strong  point,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the 
halberts  or  even  the  gallows  might  have  been  his  meed  if  he 
had  been  on  the  other  side.  But  so  long  as  the  French  were 
victorious  their  hail-fellow-well-met  discipline  did  well  enough. 
Marry !  but  it  was  different  when  luck  turned  against  them. 

So  far  as  the  general  reader  or  even  the  special  student  can  be 
said  to  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  Baron  Guillaume  Peyrusse 
it  is  probably  derived  from  a  decidedly  uncomplimentary  notice 
in  Napoleon's  will.  In  that  remarkable  document,  "  le  sieur  de 
La  Peyrusse,"  as  Napoleon  calls  him  by  a  not  unnatural  con- 
fusion with  the  navigator,  is  accused  of  having  embezzled  between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  livres  of  the  Emperor's  property,, 
and  the  executors  are  bidden  to  exact  restitution.  We  have  not 
observed  any  explanation  of  or  sequel  to  this  in  the  book,  though 
it  is  quoted.  But  in  these  unpublished  letters  Peyrusse,  who 
was  first  an  army  paymaster  and  then  treasurer  in  the  Elector's 
household,  appears  as  a  fervent  Bonapartist.  He  saw  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  campaigns,  and,  though  a  non-combatant, 
appears  to  have  been  no  Bailie  Macwheeble ;  in  other  respects  he 
was  a  typical  middle-class  Frenchman  enough,  neither  saint  nor 
hero,  of  a  type  commonplace,  not  to  say  vulgar,  but  shrewd  and 
good  humoured,  if  selfish,  110  adherent  of  fallen  causes,  but  a 
faithful  enough  servant  it  la  Dugald  Dalgetty  while  pay  and 
"  provant "  came  in  the  present,  and  there  was  chance  of  promotion 
in  the  future. 

The  Baron  de  Cormatin,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  himself 
(though,  like  half  the  barons,  &c,  of  the  Revolution,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  later  monarchy,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  right  to  the  title), 
was  also  a  type,  if  not  of  a  higher,  yet  of  a  much  more  dashing 
and  theatrical  kind.  At  one  time  he  was  a  sort  of  generalissimo 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Brittany  (otherwise  called  the  Chouans), 
and  he  negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  the  Revolutionists  those- 
treaties  of  La  Jaunaie  and  La  Mabilais,  which  neither  party- 
kept  very  well,  but  which  the  Republicans  kept  much  the  worst. 
Indeed,  Cormatin's  own  subsequent  arrest  and  long  incarceration 
at  Cherbourg  and  Ham  was  unquestionably  a  gross  breach  of 
faith.  The  "baron,"  however,  though  not  a  mere  soldier  off 
fortune,  and  though  capable  of  sentimental  attachments  (largely 
described  here)  after  the  tenderest  eighteenth-century  fashion, 
was  not  a  person  over  whom  many  tears  need  be  wasted. 
Even  M.  Welschinger's  careful  and  rather  well-affectioned 
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inquiries  leave  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  play  booty 
with  the  "  Blues,"  and  the  "  Whites  "  certainly  owed  him  very 
little.  Still,  he  was  a  bustling,  showy  person  of  the  kind  that 
comes  uppermost  in  stormy  times  ;  and  as  such  he  was  not  un- 
worthy of  his  monograph.  It  is  a  fresh  contribution  to  that  history 
of  the  Vendean  and  Chouan  risings  which  till  recently  has  been 
mostly  legend,  and  which  it  will  soon  be  time  to  write. 

M.  Bapst's  sketch  of  Macmahon  (on  the  title-page,  though  not 
on  the  cover,  it  is  more  properly  headed  Les  premieres  annees  de 
Macmahon)  is  a  pleasant  account  of  the  exploits  of  not  the  worst 
soldier  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  France  of  bis  day. 
It  does  not  go  into  detail  beyond  the  Italian  war,  by  which  time, 
indeed,  the  Marshal's  triumphs  were  over ;  but  it  is  readable,  and 
aot  exaggerated. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  very  highly-of  M.  Moreau- 
Vauthier's  first  volume,  called  La  vie  d'artiste,  and  we  can  speak 
almost  as  highly  of  the  sequel,  entitled  Maquettes  et  pastels,  but  re- 
taining the  same  general  titles.  Almost,  we  say,  not  quite ;  for  the 
contents  are  rather  more  miscellaneous  and  not  so  well  proportioned 
to  each  other  as  before.  Two  stories  of  about  eighty  pages  each  take 
lp  more  than  half  the  volume  ;  while  the  rest  is  occupied  by  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  very  short  pieces  of  a  somewhat  nondescript 
character.  At  its  best,  however  (and  both  the  two  long  tales  are 
in  this  division),  the  volume  is  quite  the  equal  of  its  forerunner. 
The  disillusion  and  despair  of  a  warm-hearted  and  not  exactly 
incapable  sculptor,  Jean  Gemmant,  when  the  beautiful  and  haughty 
wife  who  has  married  him  in  hopes  that  he  will  make  a  great  name 
in  art-worshipping  Paris  finds  her  mistake  and  turns  termagant 
and  torment,  is  powerfully  given  in  "  Deg6ner6  " ;  while  "  Amour 
de  Bapin  "  is  a  story  of  love  in  marriage  done  not  in  the  least 
mawkishly  or  f ulsomely,  but  with  singular  grace  and  caressingness 
Df  detail.  The  grimmer  kind  of  pathos  shows  not  ill  in  one  of 
the  shorter  stories,  "  En  Permission  !  "  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
'  Papillotes  " — very  small  poems  in  prose.  The  model  of  Bertrand 
md  Baudelaire  is  tempting  but  hard  to  follow. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

YS  there  some  law  that  may  serve  as  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation  of  expression  in  man,  animals,  and  vegetation  ?  Such 
is  the  question  discussed  in  Dr.  W.  Main's  little  book,  On  Ex- 
press-ion in  Nature  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  Some  forty 
years  ago  the  writer  "  came  across  a  statement " — probably  in 
the  Art  Journal,  he  thinks — "  that  seemed  to  promise  some 
light  on  this  difficult  subject."  The  statement,  in  effect,  ruled 
that  uptending  lines  indicate  progress  and  power,  downtending 
lines  suggest  weakness  and  sadness,  and  horizontal  lines  are  in- 
dicative of  repose  and  peace.  In  this  statement  Br.  Main  finds 
what  he  calls  the  "  art  law  "  of  the  subject.  The  theory  implies, 
as  he  says,  that  "  a  particular  direction  of  lines  in  an  object  sug- 
gested special  ideas  to  us."  Like  other  observers  who  have 
become  possessed  of  a  theory,  Dr.  Main  was  astonished  and 
pleased  to  find  how  wonderfully  true  "  this  curious  law  in  art " 
was  proved  to  be  during  forty  years  of  observation  when  applied 
;o  "  all  kinds  of  objects."  It  may  add  to  his  pleasure  to  know 
:hat  interpreters  of  character  by  handwriting  have  to  some 
jxtent  recognized  the  law.  They  read  an  upward  tendency  of 
;he  writer's  lines  to  show  confidence  and  energy,  a  downward 
-endency  of  the  lines  to  indicate  despondency  and  irresolution, 
ind  a  good  level  arrangement  of  lines  as  proof  of  a  well-ordered 
nind.  Nor  is  this  illustration  anything  but  appropriate,  since 
3r.  Main's  lines  of  expression  include  both  the  lines  that  are 
he  record  of  habitual  emotional  expression  and  the  lines  that 
nust  be  referred  to  conformation  and  feature.  The  late  Mr. 
)arwin,  to  whom  Dr.  Main  communicated  his  theory,  appears 

0  have  shown  an  admirable  caution  with  regard  to  this 
oatter.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Main  would  have  difficulty 
a  accounting  for  the  diversity  of  expression  on  this  theory, 
^nd  that  even  if  he  were  successful  the  question  "  Why  ? " 
vould  still  remain.  Many  readers  of  Dr.  Main's  interesting 
ook  may  think  with  us  that  the  question  does  still  remain, 
'he  weakness  of  the  position  held  by  those  who  would  interpret 

0  complex  a  subject  as  the  expression  of  emotion  by  some  one 
j  iw  lies  in  the  disposition  to  neglect  or  ignore  the  instances — 

1  umerous  enough,  we  believe — when  the  application  of  the  law  is 
productive  of  negative  or  purely  contrary  results.  Within  certain 
j  imitations  we  do  not  doubt  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Main's  inference 
:  -"  that  expression  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  lines  has 

1  ecome  the  intuitive  language  of  emotion."  But  this  intuitive 
I  mguage  comprehends  only  the  elements  or  simpler  forms  of  ex- 
I  region.  The  law  fails  when  applied  to  the  expressive  powers  of 
persons  highly  gifted  in  mental  subtlety  and  facial  mobility. 


The  manifold  lessons  of  history  collected  in  Mr.  0.  Chanute's 
instructive  volume,  Progress  in  Flying  Machines  (New  York : 
"  The  American  Engineer  "),  3eems  to  us  to  point  to  conclusions 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  author.  If  man  is  ever  to 
fly  through  the  air  it  will  not  be  by  the  aid  of  bird-like  wings  , 
but  by  getting  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  bird  model.  He 
will  not  succeed  by  making  himself  like  unto  a  bird  with  the  gift 
of  wings.  Should  he  become  a  flying  animal,  it  will  be  the 
machine  that  will  do  the  flying,  and  man  will  be  but  a  voluntary 
Ganymede.  The  long  succession  of  experiments,  from  Da;dalus 
downwards — very  much  downwards — described  in  Mr.  Chanute's 
curious  volume,  go  far  towards  convincing  us  that  the  old  aviatory 
ideal  is  impossible.  The  aeroplanes  that  chiefly  figure  in  modern 
experiments  are  certainly  very  little  suggestive  of  the  wings  of 
birds.  They  are  supposed  to  be  imitative  of  the  outstretched 
wings  of  "soaring"  birds,  just  as  the  vibrating  wings  of  older 
aviators  were  imitative  of  the  wings  of  "  flapping  "  birds.  The 
superior  weight-sustaining  power  of  the  aeroplanes,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  double  that  of  the  more  primitive  device,  has 
brought  them  into  favour  in  recent  times.  Still,  as  Mr.  Chanute 
says,  almost  all  experiments  with  aeroplanes  have  hitherto  been 
flat  failures,  and  what  awaits  solution  is,  he  thinks,  "  the  problem 
of  equilibrium."  He  writes  in  sanguine  terms  of  the  future  pro- 
gress of  flying  machines  with  an  artificial  motor,  or  without  any 
motor  but  the  wind.  He  declares  he  is  not  to  be  diverted  from 
"the  imitation  of  the  flying  bird,"  and  his  human  wings  are 
likely,  we  assume,  to  continue  to  be  bird-like.  "I  do  not  imitate 
the  flight  of  birds,"  he  remarks,  "  because  it  happens  to  be  con- 
venient to  copy,  but  because  it  combines  logical  correctness  with 
so  many  practical  advantages  which  no  other  principle  of  flying 
could  furnish  me."  In  simpler  terms,  Mr.  Chanute's  flying 
machine  will  be  imitative  of  a  bird  because  birds  do  fly.  Many 
singular  illustrative  diagrams  of  old  or  recent  flying  machines 
embellish  his  delightful  volume. 

Several  important  additions  to  the  Catalogues  of  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  are  before  us.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Arabic  Manuscripts,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bieu,  which  comprises  not  fewer  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  three  MSS.,  all  of  which  have  been  acquired  within 
the  twenty-three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the 
complete  Catalogue.  This  remarkable  increase  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Trustees  of  six  valuable  private 
collections  purchased  between  the  years  1872  and  1893 — namely, 
those  of  M.  Alexandre  Jaba,  of  Sir  C.  A.  Murray,  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  of  Alfred  Freiherr  von  Kremer, 
of  Dr.  Edward  Glaser,  and  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane.  In  addition  to 
these  collections,  Mr.  Rieu  notes  fifty  rare  MSS.  presented  by 
Colonel  S.  B.  Miles,  late  Political  Agent  in  Muscat,  and  other 
curious  and  valuable  MSS.  secured  by  Mr.  E.  Wallis  Budge  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Churchill,  with  others,  the  gifts  of  Sir  John  Kirk  and 
the  late  General  Gordon. 

The  second  British  Museum  Catalogue — that  of  Hebrew  Boohs 
acquired  during  the  years  1868-1S92,  compiled  by  Mr.  Van 
Straalen — is  supplementary  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  late  Mr. 
Zedner.  In  this  department  also  the  acquisitions  have  been 
extensive,  the  volume  containing  nearly  eight  thousand  entries, 
some  4,650  of  which  are  main  titles.  The  third  example  is  Mr. 
A.  G.  Ellis's  Catalogue  of  Arabic  Books,  of  which  we  have  Vol.  I. 
dealing  with  A  to  L,  the  prefaces  and  indexes  to  which  are.  to 
appear  in  the  second  and  concluding  volume.  All  these  new 
Catalogues  are  on  sale  at  the  British  Museum,  or  through  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  Asher  &  Co.,  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Mr.  Quaritch, 
and  Mr.  Frowde. 

The  fine  collection  of  water-colours  belonging  to  the  Whit- 
worth  Institute,  Manchester,  is  the  subject  of  an  Historical 
Catalogue  (Manchester :  Cornish  ;  Palmer  &  Howe)  edited  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  illustrated  by  good  reproductions. 
The  term  "  historical "  is  aptly  applied  to  this  representative 
collection,  and  Mr.  Monkhouse,  in  his  admirable  introduction  and 
in  notes  on  the  artists  which  are  models  of  point  and  condensa- 
tion, has  rightly  kept  the  historical  point  of  view  before  the 
reader.  His  prefatory  essay  is  a  capital  sketch  of  English  water- 
colour  art.  The  Council  of  the  Whitworth  Institute  has  done 
well  in  authorizing  this  publication. 

With  the  second  edition,  in  two  volumps,  of  Professor  William 
Wallace's  translation  of  The  logic  if  H^el,  recently  issued  in 
the  "Clarendon  Press  Series,"  we  have  received  an  English  ver- 
sion by  the  same  accomplished  tiarislator  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
Mind  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  -with  five  introductory 
essays.  English  students  will  value  this  volume  as  not  the  lease 
of  Professor  Wallace's  labours  as  a  commentator,  interpreter,  and 
translator  of  Hegel.    The  Philosophy  of  Mind,  he  observes,  is  a 
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volume  complete  in  itself,  like  its  subject,  yet  it  may  be  studied 
as  supplementary  to  the  Logic.  Between  the  two  lies  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature,  wherein  he  has  not  ventured,  making  no 
claim  to  the  learning  requisite  to  the  venture,  as  he  diffidently 
remarks.  The  present  volume  is  strictly  a  translation  of  Hegel's 
text,  omitting  the  annotation  of  previous  editors.  In  his  intro- 
ductory essays  Professor  Wallace  treats  of  the  scope  of  Hegelian 
philosophy,  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  psychology,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  ethics  and  psychology,  of  idealism  as  represented  by 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  of  psycho-genesis,  and  of  ethics  and 
politics.  The  writer's  skill  in  exposition  is  revealed  in  all  five 
essays. 

Poets  are  by  prescription  an  irritable  genus,  and  some  there  are 
■who  would  not  that  they  should  dwell  together  in  unity,  even  should 
they  so  desire.  Mr.  Arthur  Lynch,  in  Our  Poets  !  (Remington 
&  Co.),  seems  to-  be  of  this  disposition.  Some  kindly  bard,  as  he 
tells  us,  introduced  him  to  a  fraternal  gathering  of  the  Rhymers' 
Club,  and  the  entertainment  seems  to  have  disagreed  with  him. 
Whether  the  harmony  of  a  lyrical  "  Cogers' "  is  displeasing  to 
Mr.  Lynch,  or  -whether  the  Rhymers  made  him  feel  an  "  outcast  " 
with  the  waiter,  we  are  not  quite  certain.  Mr.  Lynch,  however, 
is  delivered  in  this  little  book  of  certain  ungentle  personalities, 
and  of  criticism  that  is  querulous  and  puerile,  concerning  some  of 
the  Rhymers  and  others  of  more  illustrious  name.  In  prose  and 
verse  he  relieves  his  indignant  soul,  and  wbich  is  the  more  im- 
potent medium  of  his  scorn  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  new  "  Pseudonym  "  volume  comprises  two  short  stories 
by  Ouida,  The  Silver  Christ  and  The  Lemon  Tree  (Fisher  Unwin), 
both  of  which  deal  with  the  sombre  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
Italian  peasant.  The  first  is  the  more  powerful  and  the  more 
picturesque,  but  neither  strikes  us  as  altogether  artistic  in  treat- 
ment. The  pathetic  note  seems  a  good  deal  forced  in  the  second 
story. 

Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage  reminds  us  of  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  in  The  Princess  of  Alaska  (Routledge  &  Co.).  He  delights 
in  surprising  melodramatic  "  situations,"  and  his  love  of  italics 
passes  that  of  Mayne  Reid.  Every  page  of  his  novel  is  scored 
with  these  examples  of  superfluous  emphasis.  No  one  who  knows 
any  one  of  Colonel  Savage's  previous  novels  needs  to  be  assured 
that  the  book  before  us  is  compact  of  ingenious  plotting  and 
startling  adventures.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  a  congestion  of 
incident.  The  invention  shown  is  wonderfully  copious  and 
daring.  The  style  is  a  little  odd  at  times — "  How  could  have 
McMann  so  brutalized  him  as  to  arouse  such  a  strange  ferocity  ?  " 
(p.  331) — but  the  author's  vivacity  carries  us  buoyantly  onwards. 

The  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Piatt's  Poems  (Longmans  &  Co.),  in 
two  volumes,  adorned  with  two  portraits  of  the  author,  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  contains  all  Mrs.  Piatt's  poems  excepting  a 
volume  of  verse  referring  to  her  residence  in  Ireland,  which  we 
noticed  on  its  appearance.  We  welcome  this  collection  of  poems 
by  one  of  the  most  original  of  living  American  poets.  Mrs.  Piatt's 
fancy  and  humour  are  decidedly  individual  in  quality,  and  the 
pathos  of  some  of  her  lyrics  is  delicate  and  unforced. 

Among  recent  issues  of  the  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Bell's 
"  Aldine  "  Poets,  we  note  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare,  with  Dyce's 
memoir,  and  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  edited,  with  memoir,  by 
Mr .  Moy  Thomas. 

New  editions  we  have  of  The  Divided  Irish,  by  the  Hon. 
Albert  S.  G.  Canning  (Allen  &  Co.),  with  additions ;  Thackeray's 
Esmond,  with  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  illustrations  (Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.),  in  one  volume  ;  Notes  on  Rescue  Work,  by  Arthur 
Brinckman  (Palmer  &  Sons),  cheap  edition ;  The  Talisman,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  The  Basket  of  Floicers,  from  the  German 
of  Christoph  von  Scbmid,  being  two  additions  to  Messrs. 
Blackie's  "  School  and  Home  Library." 

We  have  also  received  A  Burmese  Reader,  by  R.  F.  St. 
Andrew  St.  John,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press), 
an  "  Easy  Introd  uction  "  and  "  Companion  to  Judson's  Grammar  "  ; 
Vol.  XXV.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
1 893-1894;  Grammar  of  the  Bengali  Language,  literary  and 
colloquial,  by  John  Beames  (Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press); 
Servants  and  Masters ;  the  Law  of  Disputes,  Rights,  &c,  by  A 
Barrister  (H.  Cox),  second  edition  ;  Knowledge  through  the  Eye, 
a  new  and  practical  method  of  preparing  Lantern  Slides,  by 
Alfred  P.  Wire  and  G.  Day,  F.R.M.S.  (Philip  &  Son),  with 
diagrams ;  The  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  Duties  of  the 
Citizen,  by  J.  Edward  Parrott,  M.A.  (Allen  &  Co.)  ;  and  The 
Cruise  of  the  "Dainty,"  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  (S.P.C.K.), 
"  Penny  Pocket  Library  of  Pure  Fiction." 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  shoidd  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE. 


En  Parliament  ^T^HE  winding  up  of  Parliamentary  busi- 
'  _I_  ness  at  the  end  of  last  week  took  place 
with  little  that  was  noteworthy,  except  the  unusual 
times  of  sitting  last  Saturday  which  the  folly  of  the 
Irish  and  Radical  extremists,  in  making  futile  demon- 
strations against  the  House  of  Lords,  had  necessitated 
in  order  that  the  prorogation  might  take  place.  Some 
of  these  persons  would  still  be  troubling  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  end,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  with  a 
mixture  of  dexterity  and  decision  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  Chairman. 

The  Queen's  The  Queen's  Speech  itself  was  a  sufficiently 
Speech,  interesting  document,  according  to  the 
Tather  languid  interest  of  its  kind.  An  agreeable 
reference  was  made  to  "  the  birth  of  an  heir  in  the 
"  third  generation  to  my  throne."  The  statements 
which  touched  the  relations  of  England  with  France 
included  phrases  wherein  those  who  have  not  lost  all 
•confidence  in  Lord  Rosebery  may,  if  they  like,  see 
two  distinct  hints  to  France  that  she  had  better  agree 
with  us  whiles  she  is  in  the  way  with  us.  A  decent 
neutrality  in  the  Chinese-Japanese  matter  was  once 
more  proclaimed,  the  list  of  Bills  to  the  credit  of  the 
Session  was  amplified  with  excusable  ingenuity,  and 
Her  Majesty  was  made  to  express  a  somewhat 
•ambiguous  "  trust "  that  the  "  alterations  in  the  fiscal 
"  system  "  will  have  the  effect  not  only  of  relieving 
Paul's  burdens,  but  of  contenting  Peter — who  must 
have  a  truly  apostolic  mind  if  it  be  so. 


The  Leicfster  The  Leicester  contest,  with  its  very  un- 
Eiection.  usual  incident  of  a  double  bye-election, 
was  very  busily  carried  on  at  the  end  of  last  week  and 
the  beginning  of  this.  A  decidedly  startling  and  in- 
teresting letter  from  Sir  Henry  James  was  published 
•on  Tuesday  morning  giving  reason  why  this  double 
election  (which  it  need  hardly  be  said  was  an  engineered 
thing,  the  local  wirepullers  having  kept  Mr.  Picton's 
resignation  in  their  pockets  till  they  got  Sir  James 
Whitehead's)  might  possibly  invalidate  the  return. 
This  poser  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Leicester, 
where,  however,  it  was  decided  to  go  on  with  the  elec- 
tion at  all  hazards,  some  local  genius  proposing  to 
settle  the  question  by  making  a  double  return  to  both 
o^its.    The  chances  of  election  law  are  nearly  endless  ; 


but  it  would  strike  the  humble  contemporary  that  if 
there  could  be  a  certain  way  of  voiding  any  election  it 
would  be  this.  In  the  actual  polling  the  Gladstonians 
were  run  very  hard  indeed.  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  safe 
enough  in  front  with  9  464  ;  but  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Hazell,  despite  his  promise  never  to  employ  another 
woman  in  his  printing-works,  but  just  headed  the 
Conservative  candidate,  polling  7,184  to  Mr. 
Rolleston's  6,967 — the  best  Tory  poll  yet  recorded 
for  Leicester,  and  a  sure  sign  that  the  stronghold 
is  not  impregnable.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
Labour  candidate,  had  4  402 ;  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that  Gladstonians  were 
equally  alarmed,  angry,  and  apologetic.  At  Leicester 
itself  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  new  contest, 
an  additional  objection  (the  common,  but  not  often 
efficacious  one  of  "  Government  contracts ")  having 
been  taken  to  Mr.  Hazell.  The  analysis  of  plumped 
and  split  votes  has  added  to  Grladstonian  chagrin  by- 
showing  that  Mr.  Eolleston  divided  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  vote  with  Mr.  Burgess. 

Politics  out  of  The  talking  of  the  recess  began  on  Wed- 
Parliament.  nesday,  after  a  bare  half  week's  respite, 
with  meetings  at  Dublin,  Hammersmith,  and  else- 
where. We  need,  however,  inflict  no  detailed  account 
of  them,  only  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Dillon's  speech 
at  Dublin  contained  distinct  grumbling  against  the 
Government.  It  was  pretty  well  known  that  the 
Parnellites  intend  to  make  capital  of  the  subservience 
of  their  rivals,  and  it  is  natural,  but  will  be  rather 
inconvenient  for  Lord  Rosebery,  if  these  rivals  try 

to  justify  themselves  by  revolting.  The  Prime 

Minister  himself  has  been  approached  by  the  Colonial 
Institute  with  a  proposal  for  simultaneous  celebration 
of  the  Queen's  birthday  throughout  the  Empire,  to 
which  he  replied,  with  sufficient  wisdom,  that  this  sort 
of  thing  should  come  from  below  not  from  above. 

The  H  de  -A-LTHOiJGH  the  usual  contradictions  from 
Tark  Demon-  friend  and  foe  were  to  be  found  respecting 
stration.  the  demonstration  against  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Sunday,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  storm  refused  to  be  organized  in  a  very  ob- 
stinate and  ungrateful  manner.  Indeed,  the  apologies 
of  its  friends  are  rather  more  damaging  than  the  sneers 
of  its  foes.  Despite  a  beautiful  day,  following  upon  a 
very  bad  one,  the  numbers  assembled  were  probably 
fewer  than  at  any  first-class  demonstration  of  recent 
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years.  The  principal  "  illustrations "  present  were 
Messrs.  O'Brien,  Naoroji,  and  Tanner,  and  the  only 
oratorical  flight  of  note  appears  to  have  been  Dr. 
Tanner's  description  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  House 
of  bastards.  This  was  followed — for  even  Dr.  Tanner 
seems  sometimes  to  remember  that  he  has  been  a 
gentleman — by  a  slightly  ludicrous  admission  that 
"  they  were  not  all  bastards,  and  he  apologized  to  those 
"  who  were  not."  One  might  as  well  decry  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  House  of  Dr.  Tanners,  and  then  add 
a  polite  excuse  to  the  others.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
thing  appears  to  have  been  a  ludicrous  fiasco.  With 
extraordinary  rashness,  a  Government  paper  the  day 
before  recalled  an  alleged  remark  of  Mr.  Bright's,  that 
"if  the  democracy  of  London  would  only  turn  out  as 
"  they  did  to  meet  Garibaldi,  the  Lords  would  not 
"  resist  the  popular  demand."  Alas !  the  democracy 
of  London  altogether  declined  to  turn  out ;  and  if  any- 
body says  that  this  was  because  there  happened  to  be 
no  popular  demand,  we  are  afraid  the  Grovernment 
case  is  not  exactly  the  better  for  that. 


The  Corean  News  from  Corea  at  the  end  of  last  week 
u  ar-  was  misty,  the  Japanese  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  Chinese  victory  to  microscopic  scale  ;  but 
it  was  observable  that  they  admitted  some  fighting, 
and  that  a  Chinese  "  advance"  from  Ping  Yang,  where 
that  fighting  occurred,  was  expected.  If  there  had 
been  fighting  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  army  which  did 
not  hold  London  were  advancing  on  London,  the  odds 
would  be  in  favour  of  their  having  had  the  better.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  on  Monday  morning,  while 
detailed  confirmation  arrived  of  the  Chinese  success, 
there  was  no  repetition  of  the  Japanese  denial.  It 
was  now  said  that  the  result  was  due  to  a  sudden 
charge  of  Chinese  cavalry  (somehow  or  other,  one  does 
not  grasp  the  notion  of  Chinese  cavalry)  dexterously 
supported  by  artillery.  The  force  under  General  Yeh, 
over  whom  the  Japanese  had  been  earlier  successful  at 
Asan,  had  effected  its  junction  with  the  main  Chinese 
body.  Extra  war  duties  were  being  raised  in  China, 
where  the  authorities  were  greatly  hampered  by  the 
resentment  of  the  population  against  Japanese  and 
missionaries.  Some  curious  details  were  given  later 
of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Otori,  the  Japanese 
diplomatist,  outwitted  his  Chinese  colleague  at  Seoul, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  Japanese  occupation  ;  while 
rumour  has  since  been  very  active  on  both  sides. 
The  report  of  a  heavy  defeat  of  the  Japanese  north  of 
Seoul  was  balanced  by  one  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
landed  near  Taku,  and  were  marching  on  Pekin  itself. 
This  latter,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  gather  weight 
from  the  coincident  rumour  of  a  Japanese  descent  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yaloo,  the  river  dividing  China  and 
Corea. 

„  A  very  curious  commentary  on  the  once 

Cyprus*  j 

favourite  contention  of  Gladstonians  that 
the  English  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  resented  by  the 
inhabitants  and  a  burden  to  them  was  provided  on 
Thursday  morning.  For  military  reasons,  the  few 
companies  of  the  88th,  now  forming  the  garrison,  are 
to  be  moved  to  Malta,  no  force  immediately  taking 
their  place ;  and  this  was  construed,  it  seems,  into  a 
political  abandonment  of  the  occupation.  Instantly 
the  whole  population  of  Cyprus  was  in  an  uproar, 
fearing  that  it  was  about  to  be  handed  back  to  the 
Turks ;  and  official  explanations  were  required  to  quiet 
the  matter.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  such  a  step 
might  have  been  taken  at  some  other  time,  for  the 
silly  season  is  always  conducive  to  gabble  and  gossip. 
Cyprus  can  hardly  be  less  healthy  than  Malta  in  the 
summer,  and  though  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mid- 
Mediterranean  garrison  should  not  be  undermanned, 
this  could  surely  be  prevented  without  completely 
denulicg  our  outpost  in  the  Levant. 


The  Gohna  On  Monday  the  Gohna  Lake  burst.  And 
Lake.  jf  anybody  does  not  know  what  the  Gohna 
Lake  was,  though  it  shows  that  he  has  not  assiduously 
read  telegrams  of  late,  he  is  so  far  excusable  that  a 
very  few  months  ago  the  Gohna  Lake  was  not,  and 
that  already  it  is  no  more.  It  was  simply  an  accidental 
and  very  undesirable  reservoir  made  in  the  Indian  hills 
above  Hurdwar  by  a  landslip,  which  established  a  dam 
strong  enough  to  pen  up  a  body  of  water  five  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  in  places  nearly  eight 
hundred  feet  deep — a  sufficiently  creditable  achieve- 
ment for  Chance,  C.E.  All  possible  measures  were- 
taken  to  prevent  loss  of  life  at  the  inevitable  overflow,*, 
and  none  seems  to  have  occurred. 


The  obscure  troubles  on  the  Mosquito 
Foreign  and  Coast,  of  which  we  have  from  time  to 
Colonial  Affairs,  time  given  some  account,  culminated 
last  week  in  the  arrest  by  the  Nicaraguans  of  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Bluefields.  A  man-of-war 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Greytown  at  once  and 
inquiries  opened  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  take  the  man 
back  first  and  inquire  after.  But  after  some  time 
the  Nicaraguans  released  Mr.  Hatch,  with  or  without 
"  banishment."  The  question  of  Australian  Federation 
had  been  taken  up  again  by  the  Premier  of  New  South 
•Wales. 

It  was  pointed  out  here  last  week  that  the  attribu- 
tion of  offensive  language  against  England  to  an 
inspired  personage  in  the  Khedive's  suite  was  in  all 
probability  a  lie ;  and  this  was  authoritatively  asserted 
from  Cairo  on  Monday  morning.  M.  Stambouloff, 
whom  some  do  call  the  Bismarck  of  Bulgaria,  had 
been  talking  of  his  fall  with  as  much  freedom  and  as 
little  dignity  as  his  great  original  showed.  Indeed, 
all  these  Bulgarian  public  men,  from  the  Prince 
downwards,  seem  to  talk  consumedly.  The  new  treaty 
between  Japan  and  England  (nothing  to  do  with  the 
war)  had  been  ratified.  In  the  middle  of  the  week 
news  came  of  a  heavy  mishap  to  the  Dutch  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  island  of  Lombok,  one  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  ;  and  the  report  of  a  still  more  serious 
French  disaster  at  Timbuctoo.  Later,  the  Dutch 
loss  turned  out  to  have  been  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  reported,  the  loss  of  two  of  the  three  columns 
amounting  to  400  men  and  officers  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  besides  some  guns  taken.  The  Tariff  Bill 
in  the  United  States  had  become  law  without  the 
President's  approval.  There  was  much  excitement  in 
Cairo  over  the  prosecution  of  three  Pashas,  and  the 
arrest  of  two,  for  buying  Soudanese  girls.  The 
proceedings,  however,  broke  down,  or  were  at  least 
suspended,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  culprits 
was  an  Italian  subject — a  fresh  commentary  on  a  state 
of  things  which  it  will  not  be  long  possible  to  maintain 
in  Egypt,  or  perhaps  anywhere.  The  Count  of  Paris 
was  reported  seriously  ill  on  Wednesday,  and  his  con- 
dition had  not  improved  up  to  yesterday,  when  gene- 
ral foreign  news  was  not  important.  Some,  however,  of 
the  missing  Dutch  in  Lombok  had  turned  up. 


Newspaper  holiday  correspondence  has  a 

Correspondence.  ,     .  r  r  i.- 

bad  name,  partly  because  ot  the  practice 
of  some  papers  in  getting  up  a  more  or  less  "silly" 
subject,  and  deluging  their  columns  with  it ;  partly 
because  of  the  extreme  voluminousness  of  the  supply 
even  in  better-managed  quarters.  But  it  is  often 
interesting,  and  sometimes  important,  and  we  shall 
try  here  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  worth  notice 
in  it  week  by  week.  A  very  grave,  though  not  a  very 
new,  question — that  of  the  criminal  responsibility  of 
the  insane— was  started  in  the  Times  by  Mr.  Pitt  Lewis; 
and  others,  Dr.  Strahan  contributing  the  very  inter- 
esting and  crucial  instance  of  a  lunatic  who  avowedly 
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.planned  the  murder  of  his  doctor,  and  when  asked 
whether  he  would  like  the  consequences,  remarked, 
"  I'm  a  lunatic  ;  they  can't  hang  a  lunatic."  The  pic- 
ture question  was  continued  by  Mr.  Poynter.  Mr. 
■Channing  suggested  an  alteration  in  Parliamentary 
procedure  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  French 
system  of  bureaux  and  reporting,  and  a  patriotic  but 
we  fear  deluded  Australian  endeavoured  to  make  out 
that  Australian  wines  can  stand  competition  with 
French.  But  Mr.  de  Castella  was  too  honest,  and 
admitted  that  his  politest  French  supporter  suggested 
that  the  Australian  wine  had  better  have  preceded,  not 
followed,  the  Chateau  Rieussec.    This  speaks  volumes. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  the  Hong-Kong 
plague  was  given  on  Tuesday  morning  by  Professor 
Skertchly  ;  Lord  Grimthorpe  settled  the  question 
of  hymnody  and  insanity  in  a  right  and  left  shot ;  and 
Lord  Brassey  wrote  on  yachting,  eulogizing  the 
sobriety  of  the  crews  and  the  skill  of  the  owners  of 
small  yachts,  on  whom  he  seems  to  look  with  a  more 
favourable  eye  than  on  the  large.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  the  yachting  ideal  was  summed  upas  a  cutter 
forty  to  race  and  a  two  hundred  ton  schooner  to  cruise 
(racing,  too,  at  intervals,'  we  hope),  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  large  cruising  schooners  with  speed  have 
gone  out. 

Rhymes,  Ruthin  School,  pictures,  especially  the 
Vernon  Collection,  the  status  of  foreigners  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  everlasting  cab-runner,  and  the  pedigree 
of  George  Washington— these  were  but  a  few  of  the 
things  which  the  tide  of  letters  carried  with  it  through- 
out the  week. 


The  Law 
Courts. 


There,  no  doubt,  will  be,  and  there  certainly 
ought  to  be,  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  case 
•of  the  death,  owing  to  fright  and  ill-treatment,  of  Mrs. 
Atchison,  the  wife  of  a  dangerous  lunatic  who  appears 
to  have  been  discharged  uncured  from  Colney  Hatch, 
and  to  have  been  left  to  beat  and  terrify  his  wife  to 
death  because  the  relieving  officer  thought  it  would  be 
troublesome  to  arrest  him. 


Yachting. 


It  certainly  seemed  to  be  fated  that  there 
should  be  no  race  for  the  Cup  which  Lord 
Wolverton  had  offered  for  the  Britannia  and  Vigilant 
match,  and  which,  when  that  fell  through,  he  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dorset  Club.  For  yesterday  week  the 
■Satanita,  having  lost  her  spinnaker,  was  unable  to 
start,  and  the  Britannia  sailed  once  round  the  course 
alone.  The  rest  of  the  racing  of  the  day  was  provided 
by  eight  twenties,  of  which  the  Inyoni  again  won. 

The  last  day  of  the  regatta,  Saturday,  brought  the 
heavy  weather  which  suits  the  Satanita,  and  she  beat 
the  Britannia  handsomely  in  the  Queen's  Cup  match. 
The  handicap  brought  out  the  excellent  qualities  of 
L'Esperance,  a  yacht  of  a  type  which  some  may  prefer 
to  the  purely  racing  style.  The  forty  match  may  have 
reminded  some  of  that  famous  rubber  at  whist  which  a 
certain  lady  is  said  to  have  played  with  her  actual  hus- 
band and  her  two  divorced  ones,  for  all  the  three  boats 
had  at  one  time  or  other  been  Admiral  Montagu's.  His 
present  wife  (for  is  not  a  sailor's  ship  proverbially  his 
wife  ?)  the  Carina  won,  as  did  the  Luna  in  the 
twenties. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  declined  to  race  the  Br  itannia 
any  more  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate drowning  of  two  of  her  crew  in  Weymouth  Bay ; 
and  the  race  for  the  largest  class  in  the  Torbay  Regatta 
of  Monday  thus  fell  through.  The  other  classes,  how- 
ever, got  through  what  could  hardly  be  called  racing  in 
the  lightest  of  winds,  and  the  Creole,  Carina,  and 
Asphodel  were  winners. 

The  winners  next  day  were  the  Creole,  Corsair,  and 
Luna.  It  was  said  that  the  Vigilant,  which  had  got 
herself  repaired,  would  insist  on  the  Britannia  racing 
for,  or  surrendering,  the  Cape  May  Cup^-a  course  of 


conduct  which,  considering  the  Prince's  behaviour  to 
the  Vigilant  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
season,  one  may  hope  is  not  Mr.  Gould's  intention, 
whether  one  does  or  does  not  hold  that  the  accident  in 
Weymouth  Harbour  need  necessarily  have  affected  the 
programme. 


Cricket. 


Cricket  in  the  deluge  was  oxcellently 
illustrated  at  the  end  of  last  week.  As  we 
then  said,  few  matches  could  begin  at  all  on  Thursday  ; 
the  comparative  improvement  of  the  weather  on 
Friday  enabled  some  progress  to  be  made,  the  chief 
performances  being  a  large  innitigs  of  Hampshire 
against  Leicestershire  (the  only  match  of  the  day  in 
which  there  was  anything  like  free  scoring),  and  some 
good  play  by  Mr.  Lionel  Palairkt  and  others  for 
Somerset  against  Yorkshire.  But  the  all-out  for  44  of 
Sussex  against  Surrey  was  an  index  of  the  state  of  the 
game  in  most  places,  where  things  were  as  bad  as  on 
Thursday.  Indeed,  most  matches  were  simply  aban- 
doned. But  Lancashire  beat  Notts  very  well,  and 
Surrey  overcoming  Sussex  by  an  innings  and  15, 
secured  what  is  called  the  championship,  by  one  point 
in  front  of  Yorkshire.  As,  however,  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  this  championship  is  a  very  vague  and 
meaningless  term — more  so,  indeed,  than  ever  this  year, 
Surrey  having  played  sixteen  matches  and  Yorkshire 
only  fifteen,  so  that  no  real  comparison  is  possible. 

The  most  noteworthy  single  thing  in  the  cricket 
of  the  early  part  of  this  week — the  last  of  county 
cricket — was  the  fine  scoring  of  Captain  Wynyard,  who 
made  his  third  hundred  for  Hampshire  in  three  con- 
secutive matches  against  (in  this  case)  the  bowling  of 
Mead  and  Mr.  Kortright  for  Essex.  Essex  could  do 
nothing  against  this,  and  were  beaten  by  an  innings 
and  61  on  Tuesday,  when  Somerset  got  the  better  of 
Gloucestershire  by  five  wickets,  and  Lancashire  of 
Leicestershire  by  eight.  The  Scarborough  Week  began 
very  badly,  and  only  one  wicket  fell  on  the  first  day  of 
the  match  between  Yorkshire  and  M.C.C.  But  things 
improved  later,  and  Yorkshire  were  able  to  win  well  by 
an  innings  and  1 1  on  Wednesday ;  while  Kent  and 
Sussex  drew  at  Brighton. 


Racing. 


There  was  plenty  of  good  racing  at  York, 
though  the  horses  engaged  were,  as  usual, 
best  known  in  their  own  North-country.  The  principal 
event  of  the  meeting,  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap,  pro- 
duced an  excellent  race  between  Sweet  Duchess  and 
Quilon,  the  latter  winning.  Aborigine,  who  had  been 
favourite  at  the  last,  could  make  no  fight  of  it  at  all. 


„.    „  On  Tuesday  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 

Miscellaneous.    _         .      ,  >,  ..   °  ,  -, 

Executors  Corporation  threatened  prosecu- 
tion of  the  old  directors,  the  Islam  was  released,  and 
rules  for  the  new  private  postcards  were  issued. 

The  Scotch  coal  strike  has  been  gradually  collapsing 
during  the  week,  and  on  Thursday  a  majority  of  the 
miners  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  English  Federation 
(enforced,  we  believe,  by  a  threat  to  withhold  the 
English  levy)  to  split  the  difference  on  the  question  of 
reduction. 

By  way  of  complicating  the  approaching  School 
Board  fight  for  London,  certain  Broad  and  Low  Church 
clergymen,  headed  by  the  Archdeacons  of  London  and 
Westminster,  but  including  few  other  names  of  even 
titular  eminence,  joined  with  Nonconformists  this 
week  to  issue  a  circular  backing  up  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley.  Two  Archdeacons  and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley 
make  a  very  curious  trinity. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that  the  British. 
Museum  has  acquired  part — though,  unfortunately, 
but  the  smaller  part — of  the  famous  Isham  collection 
of  Elizabethan  rarities  which  was  discovered  some  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  at  Lamport  Hall.  As  usual,  a 
private  collector  could  afford  what  the  State  could  not ; 
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but  Dr.  Garnett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done 
what  he  could. 

Dr.  Bowlby,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Coventry, 
i  nary.  even  before  his  elevation  to  that  dignity, 

been  an  industrious  clergyman  in  the  Midlands  for 

many  years.  Lord  Albemarle,  who,  succeeding  the 

very  aged  Waterloo  earl,  had  not  held  the  title  long, 
was  very  well  known  when  Lord  Bury  as  a  politician, 
a  Volunteer,  and  a  practical  electrician.  His  death 
creates  a  vacancy  at  Birkenhead,  for  which  his  son  was 
member.  Mrs.  Thaxter,  who  bore  of  right  the  tra- 
ditionally poetical  name  of  Celia,  was  not  the  worst  of 

American  poetesses.  Sir  John  Cowell,  who  died 

suddenly  at  East  Cowes,  had,  as  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Household,  managed  affairs  at  the  various  palaces  for 
many  years,  and  had  previously  been  governor  to  more 
than  one  of  the  Princes. 


THE  LESSON  OF  LETCESTEE. 

HAD  it  not  been  for  Sir  Henry  James's  disquiet- 
ing suggestion  that  tbe  holding  of  a  single  elec- 
tion at  Leicester,  in  order  to  make  a  return  to  two 
separate  writs,  may  invalidate  the  whole  proceedings, 
the  position  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  constituency 
and  elsewhere  would  have  been  an  entirely  agreeable 
one.  As  spectators  of  the  curious  triangular  duel  in 
which  their  opponents  were  engaged  they  had 
abundant  entertainment  provided  for  them  in  any 
event ;  as  participators  in  the  contest  they  had  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ;  and  their  content 
with  the  situation,  therefore,  was  only  qualified  by 
the  apprehension  lest  anything  that  might  be  gained 
should  be  ultimately  lost  to  them  through  the 
irregularity  to  which  Sir  Henry  James  had  drawn 
attention.  It  would  certainly  have  been  not  a  little 
provoking  to  have  captured  one  of  the  two  seats  for 
a  constituency  which  had  returned  two  Glad- 
stonians  by  so  commanding  a  majority  at  the 
last  contested  election  that  the  two  retiring  members 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  "  walk-over  "  in  1892, 
and  then  to  have  had  the  whole  proceedings  judicially 
pronounced  void.  Apart,  however,  from  the  possibility 
of  being  mocked  by  this  delusive  success,  the  Unionist 
party  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion. They  could  look  forward  with  some  confidence 
to  effecting  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  majority  of 
the  official  Gladstonian  candidates  should  they  be  re- 
turned ;  while,  in  the  event  of  either  Mr.  Broadhurst 
or  Mr.  Hazell  being  returned  to  Parliament  in  Mr. 
Burgess's  company  instead  of  in  each  other's,  Unionists 
would  have  had  the  malicious  gratification  of  noting 
a  formidable  enlargement  of  that  little  rift  in  the 
Gladstonian  lute  which  our  respected  adversaries  have 
of  late  been  contemplating  with  such  undisguised 
concern. 

If  this  last  possibility  has  not  been  realized  by  the 
defeat  of  either  of  the  official  candidates,  it  has  come 
most  agreeably  near  to  realization  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them.  Even  Mr.  Broadhurst's  majority  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  shows  a  further  decline  of  five  hundred  to 
be  added  to  that  heavy  fall  of  between  one  and  two 
thousand  which  his  predecessor's  underwent  at  the 
election  of  1886;  but  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  fared 
triumphantly  in  comparison  with  his  colleague  in  the 
return.  Mr.  Hazell  struggles  into  the  representa- 
tion at  a  distance  of  more  than  2,500  behind  the 
second  Gladstonian  candidate  at  the  last  contested 
election,  his  "Independent"  rival  flourishing  the  lost 
votes  in  his  face,  while  the  foot  of  his  Conservative 
competitor  positively  "  galls  his  kibe."  Mr.  Eolleston 
is  little  more  than  200  votes  behind  him,  and  more 
than  1.300  ahead  of  the  Unionist  poll  in  1886.  Mr. 
Burgess  brings  up  the  rear  at  a  distance  measured 
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by  over  2,000  votes,  but,  for  all  that,  with  so- 
formidable  an  amount  of  support,  considering  al'K 
things,  that  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the  official 
Ministerial  press  is  fully  accounted  for.  "  Before 
"  last  week,"  remarks  the  organ  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party,  with  excusable  complacency,  "  he  had 
"  never  set  foot  in  the  town,  and  jet,  with  about 
"  four  days'  effective  work,  he  manages  to  get  a  follow- 
"  ing  which  is  respectable  in  Leicester,  and  would  be 
"  overwhelming  in  many  constituencies."  Yes ;  un- 
doubtedly a  poll  of  4  402  would  be  respectable  any- 
where, and  in  not  a  few  places  overwhelming,  and  as 
undoubtedly  the  feat  of  putting  together  this  very 
handsome  score  in  so  short  an  innings  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  But  what  makes  the  gains  of  Mr. 
Burgess  so  serious  is  the  source  from  which  they 
have  been  obtained.  For  the  possibility  of  his  thus 
expeditiously  amassing  them  goes  to  show  that  even 
in  Eadical  Leicester  there  is  a  floating  body  of  work- 
men numbered  by  thousands  who  are  so  profoundly 
discontented  with  the  official  Gladstonian  representa- 
tion of  their  cause  as  to  be  prepared  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  transfer  a  huge  block  of  votes  to  any  even 
comparatively  unknown  candidate  who  is  dissociated 
from  the  "  gang." 

And  we  have  further  to  thank  Mr.  Hazell  for  having 
involuntarily  fitted  this,  for  his  party,  most  alarming 
moral  with  the  most  penetrating  of  points.  We  stand 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  having  so  frankly  classified 
himself  in  the  order  of  political  Invertebrata.  If 
Mr.  Hazell  had  possessed  a  political  backbone,  and 
still  more  if  it  had  displayed  even  a  small  measure  of 
rigidity,  the  lesson  of  Leicester  would  have  been  in- 
finitely less  instructive,  and  the  outlook  for  the  Glad- 
stonian at  the  next  election  would  have  been  im- 
measurably more  hopeful.  The  party  could  then  have 
blamed  the  impracticability  of  their  candidate  for  the 
decline  in  the  party  vote  ;  and  Eadical  editors  would 
have  gradually  regained  their  composure  in  reflecting 
that  a  more  pliable  politician  might  be  procured  to 
contest  working-class  constituencies.  But  it  is  not 
very  easy — not  even  for  a  slip  of  his  namesake  wood — 
to  be  more  pliable  than  Mr.  Hazell.  A  candidate 
whose  capacity  for  abject  surrender  takes  him  the 
length  of  promising  at  the  dictation  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  not  to  employ  female  labour  in  his  business  is 
undoubtedly  bad  to  beat.  At  present,  at  any  rate,  we 
cannot  recall  the  commission  of  any  act  of  quite  such 
ignoble  subservience  by  any  Gladstonian  candidate  at 
any  previous  election  ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  it 
really  requires  some  still  baser  compliance  than  this  for 
a  Ministerial  candidate  to  prevent  the  working  classes 
from  going  over  in  thousands  to  his  opponent.  But  if 
this  be  so,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the 
ranks  of  the  Gladstonian  party  will  be  able  to  furnish 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  "  right  sort  of  candidate  " 
against  the  next  general  election. 


THE  SALMO  IRRITANS. 

EVERY  angler  knows  the  Salmo  irritans  ;  but  to 
give  him  his  scientific  name  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
John  Bickerdyke.  In  his  very  pleasant  little  volume, 
Days  in  Thule  (Archibald  Constable),  Mr.  Bicker- 
dyke  writes  not  only  concerning  the  Salmo  irritans; 
but  also  about  a  plan  for  discomfiting,  hooking,  and 
finally  gaffing  that  exasperating  fish.  To  "  come 
"  short "  is  no  special  crime  of  the  salmon ;  trout  do 
so  too.  Every  one  has  noticed  how,  on  certain  days, 
fish  hook  themselves  when  they  rise ;  while,  on  other 
days,  they  rise  with  as  great  apparent  freedom  of 
appetite,  but  seldom  or  never  get  hooked.  They  do  so 
on  lochs  as  well  as  on  rivers  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  have  been  "ottered"  or  over-fished,  on 
other  occasions  because  of  something  ungenial  in  the 
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atmosphere.  Thus,  in  a  north-east  wind  you  may  see 
trout  rising  with  a  kind  of  flatter  and  slight  splash 
at  even  the  natural  fly,  and  on  these  days  they 
merely  give  a  faint  pluck  at  the  artificial.  In  a 
clear  chalk  stream  we  see  many  trout  approach  the 
fly,  look  at  it,  and  then  shy  from  it,  without  even 
breaking  the  water.  These  come  short,  indeed ;  but 
in  a  dark  stream  the  angler  would  not  even  be  aware 
of  their  existence.  The  Salmo  irritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  breaks  the  water  and  causes  a  "  boil,"  but  never 
touches  the  fly,  or  he  makes  a  pluck  at  it,  and  perhaps 
pulls  out  an  inch  or  so  of  line,  but  never  hooks  himself. 
We  have  known  a  salmon  to  rise  beautifully  half  a  dozen 
times  to  no  avail.  Another  will  make  his  pluck,  cast  after 
cast,  and  whether  you  strike  or  leave  it  alone  the  result  is 
equally  disappointing.  The  weather  and  the  size  of  the 
water  may  be  all  that  is  desirable,  as  Mr.  Bickerdyke 
found,  but  the  Salmo  irritans  is  in  possession.  First, 
Mr.  Bickerdyke  saw  a  friend  "in  a  fish,"  but  he  was 
presently  out  of  it  again.  For  no  apparent  reason, 
with  no  strain  or  leap,  the  fish  merely  leaves  hold,  but 
the  Salmo  irritans  rarely  goes  so  far  as  to  take  hold  at 
all.  Then  Mr.  Bickerdyke  raised  a  fish  which  came 
at  him  "like  a  tiger."  But  the  fly  was  totally  un- 
touched ;  and,  after  rising  at  intervals  for  more  than 
an  hour,  the  salmon  remained  master  of  the  field.  Now 
we  often  see  a  trout  rise  at  and  miss  a  natural  fly  ; 
this  may  happen  two  or  three  times.  He  may  be  a 
stupid  short-sighted  trout ;  but  the  fish  cannot  all  be 
stupid  and  short-sighted  on  one  given  day.  Yet  on 
such  a  day  they  all  come  short.  It  seems  probable  that 
salmon  often  attack  a  fly  either  by  the  feather  or  by 
the  middle  of  the  body  and  so  seize  it  with  impu- 
nity. But  still  the  problem  remains,  why  do  they 
all  combine  on  a  given  occasion  in  this  trick  ?  At 
all  events,  Mr.  Bickerdyke's  next  pool  provided  four 
Salmones  irritantes,  four  cases  of  a  futile  pluck. 
Presently  another  fish  rose  eight  times  in  succession, 
and  never  once  touched.  Another  rose,  but  did  not 
come  within  a  foot  of  the  fly.  There  were  twenty- 
three  rises  to  one  empty  creel ;  it  was  a  typical  exhibi- 
tion. Then  Mr.  Bickerdyke  devised  a  fly,  of  which 
he  gives  a  sketch.  The  shaft  is  loDg,  beyond  the  tail 
of  the  fly,  and  bifurcates  into  two  small  hooks ;  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  double  hook,  of  which  we  have  no 
high  opinion.  The  common  double  hook  splashes, 
and  one  of  its  two  points  very  often  breaks  off  in  a 
fish's  mouth.  With  this  "  new  model,"  on  a  day  when 
his  friend  was  plagued  with  Salmo  irritans,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one,  Mr.  Bickerdyke  met  with 
considerable  success.  "  Small  in  the  bend,  but  long  in 
"  the  shaft,  with  double  hook,"  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  new  model.  But  even  this  will  not  hook  fish 
which  rise  a  foot  off  the  fly ;  still  the  pluckers  may  be 
captured.  Out  of  eleven  fish  which  were  touched,  ten 
were  landed,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  "  the  devil's  riddle 
|  were  mastered."  If  so,  anglers  will  bless  Mr. 
Bickerdyke,  who,  in  any  case,  has  provided  them  with 
an  amusing  and  humorous  pocket  volume,  cleverly 
illustrated. 


RHYME  AND  INANITY. 

"  rriHE  silly  season,"  said  Lord  Grimthorpe  the  other 
_L  day  as  he  plunged  into  the  hymn-and-rhyme 
controversy,  "  has  begun  well."  Which  he  never  spoke 
a  truer  word.  And,  though  no  one  would  describe 
Lord  Grimthorpe  as  a  silly  person,  his  own  incursion 
into  the  fray  has  distinctly  tended,  as  such  incursions 
often  do,  to  thicken  the  atmosphere  of  fatuity  which 
hung  from  the  first  about  the  whole  imbecile  sym- 
posium. It  has  been  a  genuine  delight  from  start  to 
finish,  and  we  know  not  whether  most  to  admire  the 
gentleman  who  first  set  it  afoot  with  his  "  unerring 
"  test "  of  hymnological  value  ;  or  the  critics  who 
rushed  in  on  either  side  each  with  a  half-truth 


in  his  mouth  and  a  face  of  frank  astonishment  at 
observing  the  companion  half  in  the  mouth  of 
his  adversary  ;  or  Lord  Grimthorpe  who,  after  two 
paragraphs  of  withering  irony  on  the  rhyme  ques- 
tion (paragraphs  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  as  a 
professional  humourist,  at  once  understood  as  pro- 
foundly serious),  "humbly  asked"  a  question  of  the 
"  discoverers  of  the  new  lunacy  test,"  "  instead  of 
"  writing  a  separate  letter"  ;  or,  lastly,  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Times  (for  he  it  must  have  been)  who  ushered 
Lord  Grimthorpe's  letter  into  the  presence  of  the 
public  with  the  adorable  superscription  "  The  Simple 
"  Tests  for  Hymns  and  Insanity." 

Still,  the  "  man  who  began  it,"  the  "  Lover  of  Eng- 
"  lish  "  who  had  "just  come  back  from  a  service  in 
"  church  during  which  all  feeling  of  devoutness 
"  was  nearly  extinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
"  hymns  sung,"  will  take  a  good  deal  of  beating. 
Hymns,  he  said  to  himself,  must  always  create  great 
differences  of  opinion  "  in  respect  of  their  religious  or 
emotional  value,"  and  almost  as  much  difference  as 
regards  "  the  finer  kinds  of  literary  merit  "  displayed 
by  them,  as  "justice  of  thought  and  sentiment,  spon- 
"  taneity  in  phrase,  lucidity  and  reserve  in  expression." 
People  can  go  on  arguing  about  such  matters  for  ever, 
but  any  fool  can  see  whether  the  lines  rhyme  or  not. 
Let  rhyme,  then,  be  the  test,  and  let  clergymen  "  be 
"  guided  by  it  in  making  a  selection  from  our  over- 
"  grown  hymnals."  If  any  member  of  the  congregation 
craves  for  a  particular  hymn  on  the  strength  of  its 
"  religious  or  emotional  value  "  to  him,  he  will  be  at 
once  reconciled  to  its  loss  by  having  it  pointed  out  to 
him  that  "join"  is  made  in  one  of  its  verses  to  rhyme 
with  "  thine."  It  will  then  become  emotionally  value- 
less to  him,  and  he  will  find  nothing  religious  about  it 
at  all.  As  to  the  worshipper  on  the  look  out  for  "  the 
"  finer  kinds  of  literary  merit,"  he  can  be  disposed 
of  with  equal  ease  by  assuring  him  that  he  will  never 
meet  with  these  in  company  with  imperfect  assonances. 
"  It  will  scarcely  be  found,  upon  examination,"  concludes 
the  "  Lover  of  English,"  with  an  oracular  dignity  before 
which  one  instinctively  bows  the  head,  "that  the  hymns 
"  which  so  offend  possess  other  qualities  sufficient  to 
"  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  idea  or  phrase  involved 
"  in  all  inaccuracies  of  rhyme."  The  game  having 
been  thus  started  by  the  proposal  of  a  test  "which 
"  any  one  can  use,"  but  which,  when  used,  would  prove 
nothing,  it  only  remained  for  other  correspondents  to 
show  that  none  of  them  could  use  the  test.  Lord 
Grimthorpe  wrote  his  letter  to  point  out  that,  if  "  A 
"  Lover  of  English  "  had  given  correct  illustrations  of 
rhyming  imperfection,  some  of  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired hymns  contained  almost  as  many  faulty  rhymes 
as  good  ones.  Mr.  Gilbert  then  wrote  his  to  proclaim 
the  unassailable  doctrine  that  rhymes  need  not 
"  satisfy  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear"  ;  and  Mr.  Newmax 
Hall  added,  in  the  same  column,  his  testimony  to  the 
great  and  saving  truth  that  "  surely  rhyme  is  for  the 
"  ear,  and  not  the  eye."  And,  finally,  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe returned  to  the  charge  with  the  blushing  admis- 
sion that  his  argument  was  "tainted  with  humour" 
and  that  the  rhymes  which  he  had  pretended  to 
consider  faulty  were  slyly  cited  by  him  with  intent  to 
reduce  the  "  simple  test"  propounded  by  "  A  Lover  of 
"  English"  to  an  absurdity,  and  so  to  clothe  the 
author  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment.  Upon  the 
simple  test  of  insanity  he  had,  apparently,  nothing  to 
add. 

The  question,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  quite 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  these  letters ;  and,  to 
complete  the  learning  of  the  subject,  it  should  be 
further  remarked  that,  though  rhyme  is  undoubtedly 
"  for  the  ear,  and  not  for  the  eye,"  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, a  certain  number  of  rhymes  to  the  eye  alone 
which  have  obtained  conventional  acceptance.  Among 
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these  are  the  well-known  "  love  "  series — a  word  which 
has  been  coupled  with,  for  instance,  "prove"  (as  in 
the  line  "  If  she  should  faithless  prove "),  or  with 
"  rove"  (as  in  "Ne'er  shall  my  heart  inconstant  rove  "), 
and  with  many,  perhaps  too  many,  other  words  of  like 
literal  formation,  from  a  time  to  which  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  license  hardly  to  be  commended,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  too  frequently  indulged ;  but,  in  view 
of  the  grave  discontents  to  which  its  disallowance 
would  give  rise  among  the  composers  of  valentines, 
who  are  understood  to  be  a  highly  respectable  class  of 
men,  its  legitimacy  must  now,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  question.  But  of  rhymes  real 
and  not  conventional,  rhymes  that  are  "  surely  for  the 
"  ear  and  not  for  the  eye,"  what  can  we  say  but  that 
Lord  Grimthorpe  and  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  have  settled  their  business  once  for  all,  that 
they  are  three  right  ready  controversialists,  handling 
the  obvious  with  the  skill  of  a  master  ;  and  that,  as 
long  as  they  and  the  like  of  them  are  with  us  to  enliven 
the  dulness  of  the  dull  season,  no  man  need  sorrow  for 
the  departed  sea-serpent  as  one  that  is  without  hope  ? 


WHO  COULD  REPLACE  THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS? 

THE  serious  illness  of  the  Comte  DE  Paris  must 
have  set  many  Frenchmen  speculating  on  the 
possible  consequences  of  his  death.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  ungracious  to  begin  discussing  what  is  to 
happen  after  the  disappearance  of  a  man  who  is  still 
living.  But  liability  to  be  made  the  subject  of  com- 
ment which  cannot  but  look  somewhat  unfeeling  is 
part  of  the  price  which  those  who  hold  prominent 
places  in  the  world  pay  for  their  distinction.  It  is 
in  reality  a  tribute  to  their  importance,  and,  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  be  on  the  face  of  it,  must  be  taken 
by  them  as  a  compliment.  Princes  who  are  born 
to  live  in  public  probably  accept  it  as  part  of  the 
necessary  condition  of  their  lives.  The  Comte  de  Paris, 
in  common  with  other  gentlemen  of  Royal  birth  in  the 
succession  to  even  a  fallen  throne,  must  be  well  aware 
that  if  the  world  did  not  ask  what  is  to  happen  when 
they  go,  the  reason  would  be  that  their  life  or  death 
had  ceased  to  appear  of  interest  outside  the  limit  of 
their  own  families.  But  when  this  point  has  been 
reached  a  monarchy  is  confessedly  dead. 

While  the  head  of  the  House  of  Orleans  lives  he 
must  continue  to  hold  a  place  of  mark  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  possible  heir  to  the  French  Republic.  His 
chance  of  succession  may  appear  remote,  but  it  is  real, 
and  the  Republican  Government  so  far  recognizes  it  as 
to  exclude  him  from  the  country  as  dangerous.  No 
doubt,  he  shares  that  honour  with  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  But,  though  theoretically  they 
are  on  the  same  footing,  there  is  a  great  real  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  Bonapartes  have  fallen 
into  complete  insignificance,  partly  through  their  dis- 
creditable domestic  divisions,  but  to  a  greater  extent 
on  account  of  the  conspicuous  want  of  ability  in  the 
present  generation.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  history 
and  their  claim,  the  Bonapartes  depend  on  the  appear- 
ance among  them  of  the  "  able  man."  But  the  Comte 
de  Paris  represents  an .  hereditary  right  which  is 
equally  good,  whether  its  possessor  is  a  man  of  ability 
or  not.  It  is  true  that  his  claim  is  disputed  by  the 
rigid  Legitimists,  the  so-called  Blancs  d'Espagne,  who 
consider  Don  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  old  line 
through  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  as  their  chief.  But 
these  purists  are  only  a  small  handful,  and  their 
severely  correct  principles  are  no  more  than  a  pictu- 
resque social  "  pose."  It  may  be  confidently  said  that  the 
great  bulk  of  those  Frenchmen  who  continued  to  hope 
for  a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  also  wished  the 
Comte  de  Paris  to  be  the  King  of  the  new  "  Restora- 


"  tion."  Whether  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
transfer  these  hopes  and  this  loyalty  to  his  legi- 
timate successor  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful  ques- 
tion. On  strict  Monarchical  principles  there  should 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  son  would  succeed  the 
father,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Monarchical  faith  of  his  party  retains 
a  great  measure  of  purity.  It  is  at  least  a  significant 
fact  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  within  the  last  two 
years  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  allowance 
which  he  made  to  various  newspapers  in  the  provinces, 
and  that  they  have  in  consequence*  ceased  to  appear. 
This  of  itself  shows  that  there  has  been  a  weakening 
of  the  zeal  of  his  followers  in  his  own  life.  A  party 
which  leaves  its  leader  to  support  its  newspapers  out  of 
his  own  pocket  is  a  party  whose  devotion  is  at  the  best 
tepid.  This  cooling  of  loyalty  to  the  "  Monarchical  idea  " 
will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  found  to  go  on  at  a  greater 
rate  than  ever  when  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  no  longer 
at  hand  to  nurse  it  by  his  personal  exertions  and  justify 
it  by  bis  reputation — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  is  a  man  who  has  at  least  striven  to  be  active,  and 
that  he  shares  with  his  uncle,  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  credit  for  literary  skill  to 
which  Frenchmen  are  very  susceptible.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  eldest  son,  except  that  he  is  the 
hero  of  an  escapade  which  was  meant  to  be  heroic, 
but  only  contrived  to  be  rather  ridiculous.  He 
managed  to  give  a  certain  air  of  pinchbeck  and  of 
play-acting  to  his  ebullition  of  patriotism,  which  re- 
minded his  countrymen  of  his  great-grandfather,  Louis 
Philippe,  the  most  heartily  derided  of  all  the  rulers  of 
France.  It  is  true  that  his  brother,  Henri  d'Orleans, 
is  better  known,  for  he  has  travelled  with  some 
genuine  enterprise,  and,  we  may  add,  has  written 
of  his  travels  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  Anglophobia 
of  his  countrymen.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  Mon- 
archists to  set  aside  the  elder  brother  for  the  younger. 
The  probability  is  that,  when  the  Comte  DE  Paris  is  no 
longer  there,  the  Monarchists  will  save  their  credit  for 
consistency  by  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  son's 
claim ;  but  that  the  bulk  of  them  will  cease  to  take 
much  interest  in  "the  cause,"  while  the  members  of 
the  family  in  the  next  generation  will  sink  into  the 
same  position  as  the  Bonapartes. 


COREA. 

THE  combatants  in  the  very  obscure  war  now  raging  in 
Corea  are  both  firm  believers  in  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
up  the  spirits  of  your  side.  It  is  a  view  which  has  been  much 
held  and  acted  upon  by  European  belligerents,  as  all  know 
who  have  read  how  the  Spanish  Cortes  continued  to  announce 
magnificent  victories  over  the  French  invader  till  his  troops 
were  actually  in  the  suburbs  of  Seville.  Those  of  us  who 
can  remember  the  stories  which  came  from  Gambetta's  head- 
quarters during  the  latter  part  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
also  know  that  the  French  showed  themselves  no  less  ready 
than  the  Spaniards  to  keep  on  reporting  "  the  thing  which 
was  not."  ITp  to  the  present  the  Chinese — perhaps  mainly 
because  there  has  been  more  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
their  imagination — have  certainly  excelled  the  J apanese  in 
fertility  of  invention.  It  is,  however,  an  old  habit  of  theirs. 
During  the  Tonquin  troubles  with  France  magnificent 
victories  were  announced  almost  daily.  The  Japanese  have 
as  yet  preferred  to  suppress  the  truth  rather  than  to  assert 
circumstantial  falsities.  Yet  their  obstinate  silence,  relieved 
only  by  general  assertions  that  the  enemy  is  doing  nothing 
to  any  purpose,  is  almost  as  untrustworthy  as  the  fluent 
romancing  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  impossible  to  put  confi- 
dence in  either  partv.  Whoever  wishes  to  understand  what 
is  happening  will  do  well  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  sketch  map 
of  Corea  published  "  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office  "  by  Mr. 
Stanford,  and  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  general  probabilities. 

When  we  are  told,  to  begin  with  a  recent  and  elaborate 
report,  that  several  thousand  Japanese  have  landed  at  the 
Ping  Yang  inlet,  and,  marching  inland,  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  by  "a  thousand  Chinese  cavalry  ;  that  the  Chinese 
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have  driven  a  large  force  of  their  enemy  back  from  the 
town  of  Ping  Yang  to  Chung-hwa,  and  have  then  advanced 
with  superhuman  rapidity  to  Kai-Song,  eighty  miles  to  the 
south,  it  is  prudent  to  say  "  Fudge  !  "  Things  have  certainly 
not  happened  like  this.  These  reports  are  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  something  has  occurred  which  is  not 
intrinsically  improbable — namely,  that  the  Japanese,  seeing 
that  their  enemy  must  advance  against  them  by  the  land 
route  from  the  north  which  runs  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  have  decided  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  their  ships.  They  have  therefore  landed  men  on  the  flank  of 
the  Chinese  line  of  march.  This  is  what  the  Japanese  ought 
to  do ;  and,  as  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  active 
and  intelligent,  there  is  a  considerable  probability  that  they 
have  done  it.  The  report  that  they  are  threatening  the 
mouth  of  the  Ya-Lu-Kiang  points  in  the  same  direction. 
This  river,  also  called  the  Am-nok  on  our  maps,  is  the 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Shing 
King  or  Leao  Tong.  The  Chinese  land  route  crosses  the  river 
very  low  down.  A  Japanese  force  capable  of  acting  with  vigour 
could  paralyse  the  Chinese  advance  on  Corea  by  operating 
at  this  point.  This  is  the  course  which  would  certainly  be 
followed  by  a  capable  general  who  had  an  efficient  army  and 
the  command  of  the  sea.  It  would  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
the  further  advance  of  Chinese  troops,  but  would  recall 
those  already  in  the  country  to  the  northern  frontier.  If 
these  last  were  still  kept  there  they  might,  indeed,  with  the 
he]f>  of  the  inhabitants,  gain  a  temporary  superiority  and  hold 
of  the  country,  but  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  struggle, 
and  would  practically,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  cease  to 
form  part  of  the  effective  forces  of  China.  The  report  that 
the  Chinese  officer  commanding  at  Seoul  has  made  a  flank 
march  to  the  east  of  the  Corean  capital  and  joined  his 
countrymen  advancing  from  the  north  is  not  improbably 
true.  The  Chinese  troops  march  well  and  the  people  are 
friendly.  This  movement,  if  it  has  taken  place,  must  have 
materially  strengthened  the  Chinese  in  the  north  ;  but,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  it  rests  with  the  Japanese  to  give 
them  battle  at  some  point  on  the  route,  or  to  recall  them  to 
their  own  frontier  by  threatening  them  from  behind  and 
cutting  off  their  chance  of  reinforcements. 

If  there  is  any  foundation  for  another  report,  the  Japanese 
are  carrying  out  the  policy  of  securing  their  position  in 
Corea  by  attacking  the  weak  points  of  China,  even  more 
thoroughly  than  by  operating  on  the  communications  of  its 
enemy's  army.  It  is  said  that  they  are  landing  to  the  North 
of  Taku,  in  order  to  threaten  Pekin.  This  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  best  course  of  all  for  a  Power  which  can  concentrate 
a  sufficient  force  and  is  free  to  make  full  use  of  its  arma- 
ments. Defeat  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  might  break  down  the  resistance  of  China.  In 
order  to  be  effectual,  this  policy  must  be  carried  out  with  a 
large  force.  A  mere  raid  on  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  at 
which  Taku  stands  would  do  little  good,  nor  would  the 
mere  landing  of  a  small  body  of  men  on  the  coasts  of  Pechili 
and  Shing  King,  between  that  river  and  the  frontier  of 
Corea.  At  present,  to  judge  from  reports  of  their  appear- 
ance at  widely  distant  parts,  it  looks  as  if  the  Japanese 
force  were  too  much  scattered  for  an  effectual  effort.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  Japanese  are  only  threatening 
the  Chinese  over  a  wide  area,  in  order  to  confuse  them  and 
tempt  them  to  divide  their  forces,  while  they  themselves 
are  concentrating  for  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  vital  point. 
Of  this,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  sound  policy.  It 
is  what  we  should  do  if  Corea  were  in  dispute  between  the 
Chinese  and  ourselves.  Before  this  really  sound  military  and 
political  course  can  be  adopted,  two  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled. The  Japanese  must  be  able  to  crush  the  Chinese  fleet, 
or  at  least  be  sure  that  they  can  disregard  it,  and  they  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  continued  neutrality  of  all  the  European 
Powers,  and  especially  of  England.  The  Chinese  fleet  does, 
indeed,  to  judge  from  what  it  has  done  hitherto,  appear  to 
be  hardly  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account.  Although  it 
is,  on  paper,  strong  enough  to  interrupt  the  Japanese  com- 
munications with  Corea,  and  to  attack  Japan  itself,  it  has 
apparently,  since  it  landed  the  soldiers  at  Asan,  confined 
its  exertions  to  cruising  from  Port  Arthur  to  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
and  from  Wei-Hai-Wei  back  to  Port  Arthur.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  it  is  deliberately  kept  back  to  protect 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  approaches  to  the  capital.  If 
the  Japanese  appeared  in  that  region  it  might  be  ordered 
to  act,  and  then,  unless  it  were  completely  beaten,  no 
attack  on  Pekin  would  be  possible.  Neither  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  winter  is  severe  in  the  latitude  of  Pekin, 


and  that  the  year  is  far  advanced.  Sir  Hope  Grant  began 
his  advance  in  the  first  days  of  August,  and  even  so  had 
barely  time  to  finish. 

It  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  more  easy  to  estimate 
probabilities  when  we  speak  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
European  Powers,  which  in  this  case,  and  for  this  purpose, 
means  England.  If  she  does  not  act  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  other  Power  will,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  imposing 
peace.  If  she  does,  it  does  not  matter  whether  others 
abstain.  The  time  is  surely  at  hand  when  we  must  decide 
on  the  course  to  be  followed  in  a  matter  which  un- 
doubtedly concerns  us.  The  Government  has  insisted 
already  that  there  must  be  no  interference  with  the 
trade  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  in  so  far  has  departed 
from  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality.  The  ultimate 
fate  of  Corea  is  not  a  question  which  we  can  afford 
to  treat  as  no  business  of  ours.  There  are,  it  would 
seem,  only  three  things  which  can  happen  if  the  com- 
batants are  left  alone.  China  may  win  a  decisive  suc- 
cess shortly,  or  Japan  may  swiftly  disable  her  big  but 
clumsy  enemy,  or  the  war  may  drag  on  without  decisive 
event.  When  the  inefficiency  of  the  Chinese  fleet  is  taken 
into  account  on  one  hand,  and  the  risks  which  attend  a 
Japanese  attack  on  Pekin  are  allowed  for  on  the  other,  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most 
probable  of  these  three  possible  things.  It  is  also  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  to  our  interests  and  to  the  hope  of 
maintaining  general  peace  in  the  Far  East.  The  decisive 
success  of  China  is  what  we  ought  to  hope  for.  We  have 
many  interests  in  common,  and  neither  has  anything  to 
fear  from  the  other.  But  a  complete  Japanese  victory, 
with  its  inevitable  consequence,  which,  as  we  see  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  imposed  by  M.  Otori  on  the  King 
of  Corea,  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  suzerainty  of  the 
country  to  Japan,  would  still  end  in  a  definite  situation 
which  might  be  made  tolerable.  The  prolongation  of 
the  war  presents  a  prospect  which  has  no  single  redeem- 
ing feature.  That  it  would  be  ruinous  to  trade  and  in- 
jurious to  the  whole  position  of  Europeans  is  only  part 
of  the  evil  it  would  cause,  and  is  not  even  the  worst. 
There  is  always  the  extreme  probability  that  it  would 
provoke  Russian  intervention,  which,  again,  would  im- 
pose upon  England  the  necessity  for  taking  counter- 
measures.  Of  course  this  means  the  entire  upsetting  of  the 
existing  balance  of  power  in  the  East,  or  rather,  to  be 
strictly  accurate,  of  the  existing  relations  between  strong 
and  weak.  The  prospect  is  one  which  to  a  statesman  of 
any  foresight  and  vigour  would  appear  to  dictate  the  course 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  England  to  follow.  We  think 
it  can  be  stated  in  very  few  words.  If  the  summer,  which 
is  now  far  advanced,  comes  to  an  end  without  a  decisive 
victory  for  one  side  or  the  other,  it  will  be  time  for  England 
to  offer  her  mediation  in  terms  which  Japan  will  not  be 
able  to  treat  as  a  mere  formality.  The  object  of  that 
mediation  would  be  to  secure,  by  the  application  of  pressure 
if  necessary,  the  withdrawal  of  both  armies  from  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  settlement  of  Corea  under  the  old — mainly 
nominal — suzerainty  of  China,  with  guarantees  for  better 
administration.  We  do  not  say  that  this  course  can  be 
adopted  without  incurring  certain  risks.  It  would  bring  upon 
us,  beyond  all  question,  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Japanese, 
with  whom  we  are  far  from  popular  already.  But  this  is  the 
least  of  the  dangers  which  may  arise  out  of  the  Corean  war. 
The  friendship  of  China  is  very  useful  to  us,  and  we  may 
well  do  something  to  secure  it.  Her  alliance,  too,  is  the 
most  sure  as  well  as  the  most  profitable.  It  would  be  folly 
to  allow  her  to  be  weakened,  or  to  become  hostile,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possible  hostility  of  so  aggressive,  vain,  and 
fickle  a  Power  as  Japan.  Moreover,  it  is  a  consideration 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  if  we,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  the  trade  of  the  Treaty  Ports,  or  on  any 
other  ground,  hamper  a  Japanese  attack  on  Pekin,  we 
make  ourselves  parties  to  the  struggle  and  help  to  prolong 
the  war.  There  is  the  further  risk  that  our  intervention 
might  be  used  as  a  pretext  by  Russia ;  but  Russian  inter- 
ference is  a  danger  we  have  always  with  us,  and  the  longer 
we  delay  the  worse  it  will  become. 


HOW  TO  WASTE  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

SOME  readers  of  a  long  and  remarkable  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  some  week  or  two  ago  on  the 
much- vexed  subject  of  the  Horsham  site  for  Christ's  Hospital 
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may  have  been  surprised  that  it  met  with  no  answer  ;  others, 
more  experienced  in  such  things,  may  have  anticipated 
silence.  Silence,  indeed,  has  been  the  least  damaging 
thing  on  the  other  side,  for  "  An  Old  Governor,"  writ- 
ing nominally  in  opposition  to  "  Rusticity,"  gives  up 
Horsham — site  and  buildings — altogether.  The  Christ's 
Hospital  question  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  acute 
stage  as  that  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say, 
without  intending  any  reproach,  that  the  Bhiecoat  Boys 
have  not  yet  shown  any  such  vigorous  and  well-organized 
defence  as  that  which  has  prevented  the  dragon  of  the 
Charity  Commission  from  devouring  more  than  half  the 
patrimony  of  the  children  of  Colet.  The  former  case  is, 
moreover,  even  more  complicated  than  the  latter,  and 
considerably  more  space  than  we  propose  to  take  up  in  the 
present  article  might  be  spent  on  the  discouragement  of 
'•  donation  governors,"  and  so  forth.  But  the  main  and 
principal  question  is  whether  the  present  scheme,  already 
to  some  extent  car  ried  out,  and  favoured  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, of  selling  up  the  Newgate  Street  site  and  building, 
and  of  erecting  on  the  estate  purchased  at  Horsham  an  enor- 
mous palace,  is  to  be  carried  out  or  not.  Its  defenders 
have  been  extremely  unvoiceful,  and  the  chief  of  them, 
Dr.  Bell  of  Marlborough,  seemed  to  content  himself  mainly 
with  the  rather  odd  plea  that,  after  all,  the  charity  was 
not  risking  its  uttermost  farthing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  has  for  years  presided  over 
the  Hospital,  who  has  taken  a  more  than  formal  interest 
in  it,  and  who  has  generally  had  the  credit  of  being  no 
bad  man  of  business,  asserts  roundly  that  the  scheme 
means  bankruptcy.  And  we  must  say  that,  when  we  have 
looked  at  the  pictures  of  the  proposed  Horsham  erection  in 
the  illustrated  papers,  we  have  been  much  inclined  to  be  of 
H.R.H.'s  mind. 

For  the  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
way  of  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  school  property ; 
and  that,  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  it  has  been 
going  on  merrily.  Then,  or  a  little  earlier,  England  was 
dotted  with  endowed  grammar  schools  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  from  tiny  foundations  with  their  hundred  or  so  a 
year,  to  schools  not  much  below  the  privileged  group  of 
"  Public  "  schools  as  recognized  by  Parliament.  Many  of 
them  had  small  exhibitions  to  the  Universities ;  most  had 
buildings  of  some  sort  or  other;  some  had  solid  endowments 
for  the  head  and  perhaps  for  other  masters.  Their 
efficiency  as  places  of  education,  of  course,  varied  immensely ; 
and  the  variation  was  in  more  than  usually  direct  ratio 
with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  headmaster  himself.  If 
he  was  conscientious  and  took  trouble  the  school  provided 
as  good  education  as  any  obtainable  in  "jiublic"  schools 
at  an  infinitely  cheaper  rate.  If  he  was  lazy  and  con- 
tented himself  with  his  endowments  he  might  nearly  empty 
the  school ;  and  if  boys  still  attended  he  might  send  them 
out  so  badly  equipped  that  the  colleges  that  were  bound  to 
receive  them  broke  their  hearts  over  them — at  least  the 
tutors  diil,  a  collegiate  heart  being  fortunately  breakable 
with  difficulty.  Still,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  except  a 
very  few  where  there  was  positive  malversation,  the 
endowments  remained,  the  possibility  of  a  good  school  was 
always  there  when  the  right  man  succeeded  the  wrong, 
and  the  ladder  for  mounting  to  the  highest  education  was 
kept  open  in  a  thousand  different  places. 

The  first  blow  was  dealt  to  these  schools  by  the  Univer- 
sity Commission  of  forty  years  since,  which  in  many  cases 
deprived  them  of  their  direct  connexion  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  this  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
extension  of  the  mania  for  reorganizing  endowments  which 
followed  that  Commission,  and  culminated  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  of  1869  and  later.  It  has  been  laid  down  that 
there  is  no  more  terrible  scourge  than  a  University  don  with 
fads  who  becomes  a  Government  official — -that  cap-and- 
gown,  plus  red-tape,  will  beat  Attila  or  Tamerlane  for  de- 
structive ravages.  And  this  has  been  well  seen  in  the 
spirit — for  we  should  be  sorry  to  identify  the  persons — con- 
cerned with  the  transmogrification  of  endowed  schools  of 
other  than  the  highest  grade.  The  principle  has  been 
generally  simple.  Capitalise  all  the  endowments  as  much 
as  possible,  cut  down  fixed  salaries,  scholarships  other  than 
prize  ones,  free  exhibitions,  and  so  forth,  and  spend  the 
whole  on  new  sites  and  on  expensive  buildings.  This  has, 
of  course,  nowhere  else  been  done  on  such  a  lavish  scale  as 
at  St.  Paul's,  where  Colonel  Clementi's  very  interesting 
story  as  to  the  history  and  price  of  the  West  Kensington 
site  remains  unanswered  and  unexplained.    Even  this  ex- 


penditure will,  we  should  suppose,  be  dwarfed,  if  the  scheme 
is  carried  out,  by  that  at  Horsham.  Here,  though  agricul- 
tural land  is  not  quite  diamonds  in  these  days,  one  large 
tract  has  been  bought  at  a  high  price,  then  another  at  a 
much  higher,  in  consequence  of  its  indispensableness  to  the 
first — a  system  of  purchase  not  usually  pursued  by  prudent 
private  buyers.  Finally,  a  building  to  rank  with  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  or  the  New  Law  Courts  is  to  be  erected. 
This  is  the  thing  in  excelsis.  But  it  has  been  going  on  in 
every  county,  almost  in  every  town,  and  in  not  a  few 
villages,  on  a  scale  which  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  one  day  this  week  an  advertisement  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission scheduled  sixteen  schools  in  London  alone. 

The  effects  in  theory  and  in  practice  have  been  curiously 
different.  In  theory,  the  effect  was  to  be  that,  schools  of 
different  grades  being  scattered  over  the  country  with  the 
best  of  buildings  and  plant,  the  exertions  of  the  masters 
and  the  thirst  of  the  Briton  for  education  would  attract 
fee-paying  pupils  to  defray  the  expenses.  Instead  of  a  few 
privileged  masters  and  scholars,  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
the  former  were  to  owe  their  incomes  to  thousands  or  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  latter.  Competition  was  to  succeed 
privilege,  to  breed  excellence,  to  promote  emulation.  The 
insufficient  private  teacher  was  to  be  starved  out,  and  a 
hundred  other  wonderful  things  were  to  be  done. 

In  practice  the  effect  has  not  been  quite  this.  Even  the 
most  ardent  educational  reformers  have  now  come  to  the 
late  conclusion  that  education  cannot  be  managed  so  as  to 
be  self-supporting.  Yet  they  have,  in  these  cases,  thrown 
away  the  support.  They  have  not  crowded  Squeers  quite 
out,  but  in  trying  to  do  so  they  have  lowered  fees,  so  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  schools 
pay.  Instances  could  be  quoted  of  men,  well  qualified, 
industrious,  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  teaching,  and 
even  of  the  taste  for  it,  who  have  tried  not  one  but  two  or 
three  of  these  buMitigs-et-prceterea-nihil  schools,  and 
have  given  them  up  in  despair  of  making  a  living.  In 
other  cases  the  departure  of  a  popular  master,  or  the  advent 
of  an  incapable  one,  at  once  lowers  the  receipts  to  such  an 
extent  that— there  being  no  backbone  of  endowment — 
bankruptcy  or  closed  doors  can  only  be  staved  off  by  sub- 
sidies from  corporations,  in  which  case  the  hapless  rate- 
payer, as  usual,  pays  for  all.  Not  a  few  such  schools  could 
not  be  undertaken,  except  as  a  wild  gamble,  by  anyone  who 
had  not  private  means,  and  almost  all  of  them  depend  upon 
what  is  called  in  slang  "  hotel-keeping,"  or  taking  boarders, 
for  the  possibility  of  existence.  The  result  may  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the  vesting  of  all 
schools  whatsoever  in  a  general  system  of  School  Board 
plus  Government  department,  kept  going  by  the  aforesaid 
rate-  and  tax-payer.  It  will  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  any- 
body who  sees  in  the  diversity  and  independence  of  English 
secondary  education  hitherto  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
English  character. 

Now,  what  we  should  like  to  know,  in  conclusion,  is 
whether  the  Horsham  scheme  for  Christ's  Hospital  is  or  is 
not  what  it  certainly  looks  like,  an  attempt  to  play  this 
game  on  the  largest  scale  yet  tried — on  a  scale  which  in 
case  of  mishap  must  mean  disaster  infinitely  greater  than 
could  come  from  sinking  the  endowments  of  King  Edward's 
School,  Little  Pedlington,  on  site,  bricks,  mortar — and  the 
chapter  of  accidents  ? 


A  PLEA  FOR  PRODIGIES. 

IT  has  been  the  fate  of  several  animals,  which  are  now 
among  the  most  intimate  acquaintances  of  every 
budding  zoologist,  to  be  at  some  time  or  other  absolutely 
disbelieved  in.  The  first  specimen  of  the  duck-billed 
Platypus  which  greeted  the  eyes  of  naturalists  was  not 
inexcusably  set  down  as  a  manufactured  article ;  and  there 
have  even  been  those  who  have  doubted  the  dodo,  that 
grotesque  fowl  having  at  one  time  almost  "  won  its  way  to 
the  fabulous,"  as  Thucydides  puts  it.  Now  there  is  a  very 
ancient  and  respectable  family  of  fish  which  was  lately  in 
this  unfortunate  position,  at  least  as  regards  one  of  its  few- 
representatives.  Every  visitor  to  the  Reptile  House  at 
the  Zoo  knows  the  Mudfish,  or,  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  to. 
This  gifted  creature  possesses  both  gills  and  lungs,  and 
specimens  of  him  inhabit  the  tank  at  the  further  end  of 
the  house,  labelled  "  African  Lepidosiren."  There  was 
supposed  to  be  an  American  Lepidosiren,  but  evidence  of  its 
existence  was  so  extremely  scanty  that  it  had  fallen  under 
the  cold  shadow  of  scientific  doubt,  when  only  the  other 
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day  fresh  specimens  from  South  America  arrived.  Some  of 
these  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  thus  the  American  Mudfish  received  a  definite  social 
status  as  a  credible  creature  ;  just  as,  many  years  ago,  did 
the  Apteryx,  faith  in  which  was  beginning  to  wane,  when  a 
specimen  was  exhibited  to  convince  scientific  Thomases. 

The  moral  of  these  facts  is  obvious.  A  later  age  has 
often  been  too  ready  to  set  down  some  of  the  remarkable 
zoology  of  the  classical  writers  as  the  unadulterated  product 
of  an  unlimited  gullibility.  The  most  monstrous  fables, 
however,  are  apt  to  contain  a  core  of  truth  ;  and  these 
casual  reappearances  of  obsolescent  animals  may  well  stimu- 
late us  in  the  search  thereof.  Take  the  phoenix,  for  ex- 
ample. Even  in  Tacitus's  time  information  about  this 
celebrated  bird  was  vague  and  conflicting  to  a  degree, 
though  the  historian  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  something.  One  turned  up  in  the  days  of  Tiberius, 
creating  great  excitement  among  contemporary  scientists. 
Some  people,  however,  said  it  wasn't  genuine,  a  phcenix  not 
being  due  for  several  centuries  to  come.  These  would  have 
it  that  your  true  phcenix  only  appeared  at  intervals  of  1,461 
years,  instead  of  500,  as  the  common  report  went ;  and 
that  only  three  were  on  record,  which  had  flown  into  Helio- 
polis,  the  Egyptian  City  of  the  Sun,  "  with  a  multitude  of 
companion  birds  marvelling  at  the  novelty  of  the  appear- 
ance." The  distinguished  stranger  was,  in  fact,  being 
mobbed,  as  some  rooks  mobbed  a  golden  oriole  only  last 
year;  and  here  one  comes  to  the  core  of  truth  in  the 
legend.  The  dates,  no  doubt,  are  untrustworthy;  but  in  all 
probability  some  strange  bird  did  now  and  then  appear  in 
Egypt,  and  met  with  a  not  unnatural  reception  among  its 
fellows ;  though,  on  .the  other  hand,  the  local  ornitholo- 
gists of  the  period  were  so  far  superior  to  their  modern 
representatives  as  to  study  the  bird,  instead  of  slaying 
it  and  having  it  stuffed,  or  rather  mummified.  The  pity 
is  that  their  accounts  of  it  were  so  variable  that  its 
personality  is  hopelessly  nebulous ;  the  only  point  on  which 
they  agreed  seemed  to  be  that  it  wasn't  like  anything  else. 
But,  for  all  these  difficulties,  we  may  yet  cherish  a  belief  in 
the  phcenix,  in  view  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Dinomys 
Branicki. 

An  inhabitant  of  Peru  got  up  one  morning,  a  good  many 
years  back,  to  find  an  unknown  animal  strolling  about  the 
back  yard.  The  visitor  was  not  unlike  a  paca,  an  over- 
grown, unseemly-looking  rodent,  which  you  shall  see  any 
day  in  the  Small  Mammals'  House  at  the  Zoo.  But  it  had  a 
tail — which  appendage  is  denied  to  the  paca — and  was  other- 
wise peculiar.  The  bold  Peruvian  smote  it  with  the  sword, 
and  its  remains  were  subsequently  scientifically  examined. 
But  the  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  animal  was  not 
only  unknown  to  its  destroyer,  but  to  everybody  else  in  the 
district.  No  one  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
deceased,  or  could  say  whence  and  wherefore  he  had  come. 
Thus,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  fell  into  scientific  hands, 
and  had  his  obsequies  decently  performed.  For  since  then 
no  other  specimen  has  turned  up,  and  no  fossil  remains 
either.  Dinomys  Branicki  remains  unique ;  so  much  so, 
that,  although  he  has  relationships  with  the  everyday  guinea 
pig  and  agouti,  a  special  family  has  been  created  for  his 
reception. 

Possibly  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  an  ancient  race,  one 
of  the  arch-rodents,  and  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
memoration thereof — a  true  mammalian  phcenix,  for  the 
phoenix's  career,  according  to  the  popular  account,  always 
ended  in  suicide,  though  performed  without  human  assist- 
ance. In  fact,  he  "  goes  one  better  "  than  that  bird,  since 
only  one  of  him  has  "  occurred." 

If  there  is  any  story  considered  worthy  to  rank  as  equally 
fabulous  with  that  of  the  phcenix,  it  is  the  generation  of 
bees  from  dead  carcases.  The  schoolboy,  painfully  plough- 
ing his  way  through  the  Fourth  Georgic,  chuckles  at  the 
recipe  for  producing  a  swarm  therein  detailed,  and  con- 
cludes that  Virgil  did  not  know  a  bee  from  a  blue- 
bottle. Wasps  were  produced,  according  to  classical  autho- 
rities, from  the  carcases  of  horses ;  but  as  none  of  them 
appear  to  give  detailed  instructions  for  vespiculture,  we 
may  presume  those  insects  were  then  considered  as  great  a 
superfluity  as  they  are  at  present. 

Science,  in  the  person  of  Baron  Osten-Sacken,  the  great 
authority  on  flies,  has  recently  come  to  the  rescue  of  this 
venerable  myth.  The  ancients,  it  seems,  did  mistake  a 
fly  for  a  bee  ;  but  the  fly  was  not  the  harmful  and  scarcely 
necessary  bluebottle,  but  a  very  different  species,  the  drone- 
fly.    This  insect  is  extremely  like  a  bee,  and  is  believed  to 


find  the  resemblance  serviceable  as  a  protection.  The  pre- 
sent writer  in  his  schoolboy  days  has,  he  regrets  to  say, 
often  made  use  of  it  for  a  practical  joke  on  the  feminine 
members  of  the  household,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
caution  to  youths  similarly  inclined,  that  people  have  been 
known  to  mistake  the  bee  for  the  fly,  with  unpleasant  re- 
sults to  themselves.  This  fly,  the  Baron  informs  us,  deposits 
its  eggs  on  carcases,  and  the  maggots,  developing  in  the 
putrid  mass,  result  in  a  brood  which  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  genuine  bees.  This  explanation  of  the  old  story 
receives  further  support  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly- 
allied  flies  which  resemble  wasps,  thus  showing  how  these 
creatures  were  supposed  to  originate  from  horseflesh. 

After  this  we  may  well  feel  that  some  explanation 
may  be  found  for  the  wildest  creations  of  the  unscien- 
tific imagination  in  days  gone  by.  Suppose  Herodotus, 
who  has  so  often  been  scoffed  at  by  commentators  who 
knew  far  less  natural  history  than  he  did,  had  re- 
ceived rumours  of  Australia,  and  that  country  had  never 
been  discovered  !  His  artless  accounts  of  deer-like  animals 
which  jumped  and  carried  their  fawns  in  pouches,  of 
birds  which  hatched  their  eggs  in  a  heap  of  rubbish — the 
said  eggs  giving  birth  to  full-fledged  young — and  of  the 
crowning  impossibility  of  black  swans,  would  have  received 
the  severest  stricture  ;  while  as  to  the  duckbill,  so  intrinsi- 
cally unlikely  an  animal  might  have  been  passed  over  with 
a  word  of  contempt  by  classical  critics.  The  discovery  of 
Australia  has  put  these  wonders  on  a  scientific  footing,  but 
who  knows  how  many  animals,  as  strange  in  form  as  the 
kangaroo,  and  in  habits  as  the  brush-turkey,  have  become 
extinct,  to  leave  their  distorted  likenesses  in  classical  litera- 
ture 1  When  we  realize  this,  we  may  begin  to  see  that  the 
ancient  was  not  so  very  much  worse  than  the  modern 
traveller,  who  calls  every  bald-headed  bird  a  turkey,  and 
lumps  together  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  small 
carnivores  under  the  common,  and  convenient,  name  of 
"  cats." 


CLUBLAND  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

ONE  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  lack  of  social  morality 
among  the  poor,  and  especially  the  poor  of  East 
London,  is  their  intense  social  exclusiveness.  The  para- 
doxical remark  that  we  cannot  understand  the  classes  till 
we  come  and  live  among  the  masses  is  strikingly  true. 
Society — by  which  term  is  meant  the  society  which  dwells 
in  London  from  May  to  July  only — claims  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain exclusiveness  ;  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
extreme  caste  prejudices  which  obtain  among  the  poor.  The 
casual  man  of  the  world  believes  that  there  exists  an 
appreciable  difference  between  the  respectable  artisan  and 
his  drunken  and  dishonest  neighbour;  the  one  he  may 
employ,  the  other  not  on  any  account.  But  the  difference 
of  rank  between  the  Queen  and  the  humblest  country 
gentleman  is  not  greater  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  man  who  wears  a  collar  and  his  brother  of  the  coloured 
neckcloth.  We  may  reckon  at  least  three  degrees  of  social 
rank  between  one  family  which  pays  gs.  a  week  for  its 
house  and  another  whose  rent  amounts  only  to  8s.  Twenty 
stages  lower  down  we  come  to  the  family  which  inhabits 
one  room.  Lower  still  comes  the  man  who  accepts  the 
occasional  shelter  of  the  workhouse  or  the  casual  ward. 

These  distinctions  are,  of  course,  unintelligible,  or,  at 
least,  unimportant,  to  the  educated  outsider ;  but  they  have 
a  very  real  meaning  in  this  region  of  social  evolution. 
When  a  man  is  out  of  caste  with  the  people  who  live  in  his 
street  or  alley,  he  pays  no  attention  to  their  public  opinion. 
He  will  come  home  drunk  at  night,  he  will  quarrel  loudly 
with  his  wife  at  the  open  window,  he  will  use  filthy  and 
blasphemous  language  in  public ;  in  fact,  he  does  as  he  likes 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  puts  not  the  slightest  social  restraint 
upon  himself,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  nothing  to  his 
neighbours  and  they  are  nothing  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
may  act  as  best  pleases  himself. 

But  this  caste  prejudice  is  also  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
fight  against  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  club  life  among 
the  masses.  But,  first,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
British  workman  is  by  nature  incapable  of  starting  a  club 
on  his  own  initiative.  The  initiative  must  come  from  above 
himself.  He  is  wofully  deficient  in  the  bump  of  organiza- 
tion. The  political  club,  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
the  lower  classes,  is  either  the  offspring  of  the  brain 
of  the  political  agent,  or  remains  at  best  but  a  mere 
privileged  public-house — privileged  in  that  its  wines  and 
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beer  may  be  consumed  on  the  premises  on  Sunday  during 
church  hours,  which  is  denied  to  the  ordinary  drinking 
palace. 

These  caste  difficulties  have  been,  however,  to  some  ex- 
tent overcome  by  the  work  of  the  Universities  in  the  East 
End.  They  are  the  result  of  a  desire  to  plank  down  (if  we 
may  use  the  word)  University  men  in  the  midst  of  the  social 
life  of  East  London.  Our  East-ender  is,  after  all,  very 
much  of  a  sheep  in  his  manners  and  customs ;  where  one 
leads,  the  rest  are  safe  to  follow.  Hence,  when  he  found 
that  the  undergraduate  knew  no  distinction  between  small 
shopkeepers  and  dock  labourers,  and,  in  fact,  leaned  rather 
to  the  society  of  the  latter,  he  began  to  think  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  these  caste  prejudices  were  not  so  important 
as  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe.  Moreover,  the 
undergraduate  has  such  a  serene  air  of  authority  and  self- 
confidence  that  the  working  man  began  to  trust  him  in  his 
own  despite.  The  first  barriers  broken  down,  the  starting 
of  the  clubs  was  comparatively  easy. 

But  to  come  to  a  description  of  the  clubs  themselves ; 
and  of  these  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
describe  two — a  boys'  club  and  a  men's  club.  Let  us  take 
first  the  boys'  club.  The  Webbe  Institute  for  Working 
Lads  was  founded  in  1888,  and  has  at  present  over  four 
hundred  members — lads  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  club  is,  of  course,  only  open  during  the 
evening  ;  for  in  this  stratum  of  society  club  members  work 
till  six  or  seven  o'clock  at  night.  The  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  the  club  is  a  young  barrister,  who  devotes  his  even- 
ings to  this  particular  hobby,  and  under  him  work  other 
University  men  who  are  likewise  bitten  by  this  mania  for 
raising  the  masses.  Under  these,  again,  there  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  older  boys,  who,  in  the  pride  of  ofiice,  are 
staunch  upholders  of  order  and  decency  in  the  various 
work-  and  play-rooms.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a  gymnasium, 
where,  besides  the  usual  athletic  curriculum,  the  art  of 
boxing  is  largely  patronized.  On  the  first-floor  is  a  large 
bagatelle  room,  containing  six  bagatelle  and  canon  tables. 
This  is  crowded  throughout  the  evening.  On  the  second- 
floor  is  a  reading-room  with  papers,  card-tables,  chess  and 
draught  boards,  and  other  games  of  imagination  and  skill. 
Besides,  there  are  smaller  rooms,  where  are  held  classes  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  music,  French,  drawing, 
and  carving,  and  a  large  hall  where  Saturday  concerts, 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  drum  and  fife  practices  take 
place. 

Such  are  the  attractions  which  a  boys'  club  offers  to  the 
working  lad,  and  for  which  he  is  asked  to  pay  the  sum  of 
one  penny  a  week.  There  are  of  course  small  extra  charges 
for  bagatelle,  cricket,  football,  and  refreshments ;  but  these 
luxuries  he  can  of  course  dispense  with  if  his  pocket  fails 
him.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  boys'  club  in  East  London 
is  educational  as  well  as  social  in  its  aims.  It  not  only 
desires  to  take  the  boy  away  from  the  possible  miseries  of  an 
evening  spent  in  a  drunkard's  home  ;  it  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  boy  himself,  when  grown  up,  will  avoid  having  a 
home  of  that  kind  himself.  It  may  seem  rather  absurd 
that  a  boy  of  fourteen  should  have  a  club,  like  any  man  of 
the  world,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  lad  of  four- 
teen in  East  London  has  already  left  school,  and  may 
perhaps  be  not  only  earning  his  own  living,  but  actually 
subscribing  to  the  support  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  while 
his  native  precocity  makes  it  a  moral  certainty  that,  by  the 
enlargement  of  his  social  world,  he  can  learn  no  new  evil, 
but  probably  much  good. 

Turning  now  to  the  Men's  Club,  we  will  take  as  our  ex- 
ample the  University  Club,  so  called  because  it  is  largely 
subsidized  by  University  College,  Oxford.  Here  we  have 
the  constitution  of  the  Boys'  Club  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  committee  elected  by  the  members  practically 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  club,  although  they  are  super- 
vised by  an  Oxford  House  man.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
allow  them  to  run  the  club  on  their  own  responsibility, 
but  private  jealousies  rendered  this  impossible;  the  British 
workman  has  yet  to  learn  to  put  public  welfare  before 
private  feelings  and  interests.  The  University  Club  num- 
bers about  800  members,  and  comprises  all  grades  of  the 
lower  half  of  society.  On  the  ground-floor  are  a  large 
concert-hall,  the  manager's  office,  and  other  offices  belonging 
to  the  various  sub-societies ;  on  the  first-floor  are  a  billiard- 
room  containing  seven  tables,  the  club  cafe,  a  reading-room, 
and  a  smaller  billiard-room  with  two  tables ;  above  are 
debating  and  card-rooms,  as  well  as  rooms  for  various 
educational  classes,  and  above  all  is  another  concert-hall. 


The  University  Club  approaches  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a 
social  club  than  the  Webbe  Institute ;  the  educational 
element  is  more  confined  to  debating  and  English  literature 
societies.  The  club,  however,  includes  several  sub-societies 
in  the  shape  of  cricket,  football,  cycling,  dramatic,  and 
chess  clubs,  and  has  brass  and  stringed  bands  of  its  own. 

Let  us  now  follow  a  working  man  during  his  evening's 
occupation  at  the  club.  At  half-past  seven  he  has  re- 
turned from  work,  has  cleaned  himself,  and  had  a  substan- 
tial tea,  which  answers  to  the  dinner  of  the  higher  classes. 
He  then  comes  round  to  the  club,  and  perhaps  serves  on  a 
committee,  or  takes  a  cue  at  billiards,  or  scans  the  evening 
papers.  If  there  is  a  concert,  he  fetches  his  wife,  or  the 
woman  with  whom  he  is  at  present  "walking  out."  And 
here  we  must  emphasize  one  important  result  of  club  life, 
that  it  has  the'  effect  of  inducing  men  to  postpone  the  be- 
ginning of  their  married  life.  Instead  of  marrying  at 
eighteen,  which  used  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  and 
having  an  overwhelming  family  at  twenty-five,  he  now 
usually  is  induced  by  the  attraction  of  his  club  to  put  off 
thinking  of  such  matters  till  he  is  well  settled  in  life.  After 
the  entertainment  his  wife  goes  home  to  prepare  supper, 
and  he  waits  behind  a  little  to  have  a  hand  at  whist,  or, 
perhaps,  a  quiet  talk  or  a  short  game  of  dominoes ;  then 
home,  with  possibly  a  friendly  glass  on  the  way  at  a  neigh- 
bouring public-house.  The  entertainments,  of  course,  are 
not  of  a  very  high  artistic  order.  But  the  British  workman 
will  kick  at  once  if  he  thinks  he  is  being  educated,  and  the 
only  method  is  to  raise  his  taste  so  gradually  that  he  does 
not  perceive  his  own  progress.  We  remember  with  much 
amusement  an  attempt  to  supply  him  with  a  high-class 
concert.  He  was  thoroughly  bored  and  half  suspicious,  and 
was  not  ashamed  of  showing  it.  There  was  much  con- 
sternation among  the  distinguished  professionals  and  titled 
amateurs.  One  lady  amateur  collapsed,  and  retired  to  the 
green-room  in  a  half-fainting  condition  ;  she  had  never  been 
hooted  before.  The  British  workman  is  at  heart  not  much 
worse  than  other  people  ;  but  in  manners  he  is  a  veritable 
South  Sea  Islander. 

In  estimating  the  social  influence  of  club  life  on 
the  artisan,  we  notice  at  once  a  change  for  the  better 
in  his  manner  and  appearance.  However  rudely  he 
may  have  dressed  and  worked  during  the  day,  he  will 
appear  in  clean  attire  and  a  collar  in  the  evening ;  his  taste 
in  neckties  is  somewhat  to  seek,  but  that  is  at  present  a 
minor  detail.  His  manners,  too,  become  inevitably  more 
subdued.  He  no  longer  shouts  and  brawls,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  the  gin-palace.  His  official  duties,  however 
insignificant,  give  him  a  certain  sense  of  dignity  which  is 
sometimes  amusing,  more  often  pathetic.  Instead  of  avoid- 
ing his  social  inferiors,  he  learns  to  treat  them  with  a  quiet 
reserve.  In  addition  to  this,  he  learns  in  the  debating- 
room  that  political  catchwords  are  useless,  that  he  must 
give  reasons  for  his  opinions,  or  cease  to  parade  them.  His 
musical  and  literary  studies  also  give  him  a  certain  refine- 
ment, which  in  the  end  inevitably  alters  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life.  In  a  word,  he  becomes  an  intelligent,  self-respect- 
ing, and  order-loving  member  of  society. 


FENCING  AND  FIGHTING  CIRCA  1600. 

THAT  difference  between  fencing  and  fighting,  between 
the  use  of  arms  in  practice  and  their  practical  use, 
which  is  an  axiom  with  every  good  swordsman,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  a  work  written  by  Johan  Jacobi  von  Wallhausen, 
and  published  at  Frankfort  in  16 16.  Although  it  includes 
some  instructions  for  infantry  soldiers,  the  treatise  is  en- 
titled Art  de  Chevalerie  in  the  French,  Eitterkunst  in  the 
German  (undiscoverable)  version.  Unique  of  its  kind, 
being  a  work  on  the  use  of  arms  in  battle,  not  in  the 
fencing  school,  and  written  by  a  soldier,  not  a  fencing- 
master,  it  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  method  of  fighting 
adopted  by  reiter  and  dragoon,  musketeer  and  pikeman, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time 
when  this  work  was  written,  Fabris,  Giganti,  and  Capo 
Ferro  had  established  their  principles  in  Italy;  Girard 
Thibault  was  teaching  his  combination  of  fencing  and 
geometry  in  France,  and  preparing  that  wonderful  work 
of  his ;  in  Germany  swordsmen  were  still  living  who  had 
learned  under  Joachim  Meyer,  and  Sutor's  work  was 
the  standard  handbook  ;  the  Spaniards  swore  by  Carranza, 
while  the  English  followed  "Vincentio  Saviolo  his  prac- 
tise "  ;  but  George  Silver  declares  that  all  the  learning  and 
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refinement  of  these  schools  had  to  be  laid  aside  in  war,  and 
Wallhausen  shows  us  what  took  their  place.  This  work 
is  rather  formed  than  illustrated  by  the  plates,  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  briefest  possible  explanation — e.g.  a 
figure  showing  a  mounted  harquebusier  discharging  his 
piece  while  at  full  gallop  is  thus  described  : — "  Comment  il 
donnera  feu  a  dextre  en  carriere  " — and  seldom  does  the 
explanation  of  a  figure  exceed  two  or  three  lines  in  length. 
But  in  truth  little  description  is  needed,  so  vivid  are  the  plates 
and  so  rough  and  tumble  is  the  fighting.  Chivalry  had  been 
left  very  far  behind  when  Wallhausen  wrote.  By  his  direc- 
tions the  lancer  fixes  his  spear-point  not  in  his  opponent's 
cuirass,  but  in  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  harquebus,  pistol, 
and  musket  are  alike  levelled  at  the  hapless  beast  instead  of 
at  the  rider.  The  cuirassier  who  is  dismounted  struggles 
to  his  feet,  and  "  d'espee  en  tasche  aussi  de  faire  tomber  le 
cheval  de  l'ennemy  "  ;  that  is,  unless  he  is  ridden  down  and 
trampled  under  foot  before  he  can  free  himself  from  his 
stirrups.  The  slaughter  of  horses  which  must  have  taken 
place  at  this  time  must  have  been  appalling ;  and  such 
training  might  well  produce  troopers  like  those  who,  as 
D'Avila  tells  us,  flying  from  the  field  of  Ivry,  and  finding 
the  bridge  across  the  Eure  broken  down,  "  cut  off  their 
horses'  legs  that  they  might  serve  them  for  a  Brestwork  " 
against  their  pursuers.  (English  trans.  1670.)  Perhaps  the 
Italian  phrase  only  means  "  hamstringed  their  horses  "  ;  but 
in  any  case  one  is  pleased  to  know  that  these  pitiless 
scoundrels  were  "  destroyed  in  such  manner  that  very  few 
of  them  remained  alive."  Yet  the  steeds  so  cruelly  treated 
were  not  mere  hacks.  They  were  "  horses  of  price,"  trained 
to  swim  streams  and  leap  ditches  and  fences  under  a  heavily- 
armed  man,  to  cross  twelve-inch  planks  and  pass  over  piles 
of  dead  without  flinching — nay,  even  to  take  their  part  in 
the  combat  "  en  mordant,  frappant  &  forcant  l'ennemy  et 
l'endommageant  en  autres  diverses  sortes." 

One  of  Wallhausen's  plates  shows  "  Comment  on  avance 
son  cheval  a  mordre  celuy  de  son  adversaire  et  le  lance  sur  le 
corps  d'iceluy  des  pieds  de  devant."  Such  a  charger  was 
bought  by  Sully's  equerry  for  his  master  in  1580 — "a  very 
bold  and  intrepid  Sardinian  horse,  who  would  stand  while  a 
pistol  was  fired  close  to  his  legs  or  his  head-without  starting ; 
but  if  any  one  drew  a  sword  or  held  up  a  stick  before 
him  as  if  to  strike  him,  he  immediately  crouched  his  ears, 
rolled  his  eyes,  and  rushed  open-mouthed  upon  the  person." 
Throughout  every  page  and  plate  of  Wallhausen's  work 
the  same  brutality  (as  it  appears  to  modern  eyes)  which  in- 
stigated this  conversion  of  docile  chargers  into  ferocious 
allies  is  apparent,  and  the  science  of  arms,  as  it  is  usually 
understood,  is  conspicuous  mainly  by  its  absence.  A 
musketeer,  indeed,  is  shown  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
crudest  of  time-hits  by  stabbing  an  opponent  in  the  shoulder 
with  his  sword  before  a  clubbed  musket  can  be  brought 
round ;  and  when  one  cuirassier,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
opponent's  chest,  pushes  him  backwards  out  of  his  saddle,  "not 
so  much  by  force  as  by  dexterity,"  and  another  in  passing 
seizes  his  foeman's  bridle,  "  et  en  fait  lever  le  cheval  j  usques 
a  se  renverser,"  we  recognize  two  of  the  "  Ritterliche  Kampf- 
stiick"  of  Maximilian  I.,  recorded  by  Fayser  von  Arnstein; 
and,  again,  when  two  musketeers  engage  with  their  side 
arms,  one  comes  to  a  creditable  hanging  guard  akin  to 
Sutor's  "  Oberhut  zu  rechten."  But  the  cuirassier  does  not 
use  his  sword  as  a  sword,  but  rather  as  a  lance,  and  the 
estoc  of  the  middle  ages,  aligning  the  point  with  his 
"  ocularium,"  and  seeking  an  opening  in  the  joints  of  his 
enemy's  armour  into  which  to  plunge  it,  not  with  a  thrust, 
but  by  the  momentum  of  his  horse's  gallop.  When  his 
pistols  are  empty  he  breaks  them  over  his  opponent's  helmet ; 
when  pursuing  a  foe  he  drags  him  out  of  the  saddle  by  the 
scarf  or  baldric ;  when  pursued  in  his  turn,  he  makes  his 
carefully- trained  horse  kick  out  at  the  pursuer  ;  when  both 
pursuer  and  pursued  are  dismounted  they  roll  upon  the 
ground  in  each  other's  arms,  until  one,  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  kills  his  antagonist,  and  then  "ayant  vaincu  son 
ennemy  conppe  les  courrayes  de  son  harnois  et  luy  cerche 
les  essus." 

Among  the  infantry  it  is  the  same ;  the  pikeman  does 
not  trust  to  his  "true  crosse  in  true  time",  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  hand,  but  grasps  his  pike  by  the  centre  with 
his  left  hand,  and  hacks  at  his  antagonist  with  his 
sword  ;  the  musketeer,  after  shattering  his  sword,  con- 
tinues the  struggle  with  his  morion  or  "  pot,"  held  either 
by  the  brim  or  the  chinstay ;  with  his  fork  or  rest ;  with 
his  bandoliers  (with  which  he  "washes  the  head"  of  his 
enemy) ;  nay,  even,  when  these  fail  with  big  stones,  with 


which  he  hammers  out  the  obstinate  foeman's  brains,  and 
then  proceeds,  not  merely  to  "  search  his  pockets  for  crowns," 
but  to  take  his  doublet  and  breeches — his  very  shoes  1  Wall- 
hausen, in  explaining  the  introduction  of  this  plate,  ob- 
serves : — "  Et  est  tine  chose  asseuree  qu'encor  pour  le  pre- 
sent es  guerres  du  Pais  Bas  la  Noblesse  Francoise  pour  la 
pluspart  s'applicque  au  musquet  et  s'en  sert  tres-volontiers"  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  for  the  sake  of  French 
honour  that  the  Noblesse  Francoise  did  not  with  the  musket 
adopt  the  ruffianly  manners  of  the  professed  wielders  thereof. 
"  Spoiling  the  Philistines,"  quoth  Salvation  Yeo.  Well, 
perhaps  so ;  and,  perhaps,  the  soldier  then  did  have  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  his  pay  with  plunder  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, these  realistic  little  cuts  by  E.  Kieser  are  not  pleasant 
to  look  upon  and  recall  memories  of  Sully's  experiences 
on  the  field  of  Ivry — of  that  horrible  nightmare  chase 
of  the  wounded  bleeding  man  round  the  pear-tree,  of 
the  murder  of  the  hapless  Feuquieres,  of  the  butchery  of 
prisoners  after  surrender,  of  the  deaths  of  Conde,  Joyeuse, 
and  others,  the  which  memories  and  pictures  combined  make 
us  thankful  that  the  modern  trooper,  whatever  may  be  his 
shortcomings,  is  trained  to  rely  on  his  sword,  and  not  on  his 
horse's  teeth  and  heels,  to  depend  upon  his  pay  and  not  on 
dead  men's  crowns,  and  is  deterred,  not  only  by  fear  of  the 
provost-marshal,  but  also  by  a  nobler  and  more  manly  sen- 
timent, from  a  ghoul-like  stripping  of  the  slain  and  literal 
stepping  into  dead  men's  shoes. 


KACING. 

WITH  the  St.  Leger  close  at  hand  and  the  Cesarewitch 
and  the  Cambridgeshire  to  exercise  our  brains  over, 
the  present  moment  is  fitted  for  anticipation  rather  than 
retrospect;  and  although  it  includes  Goodwood,  the  racing 
in  August  is  rarely  so  exciting  as  that  of  the  months 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it.  In  spite  of 
the  favouritism  of  Ladas  for  the  St.  Leger,  that  race  pro- 
mises to  be  a  fairly  interesting  specimen  of  its  kind.  The 
old  racing  proverb  that  "  September  is  the  mares'  month," 
if  it  does  not  ajiply  with  very  great  force  to  this  year's  St. 
Leger,  should  not  be  altogether  forgotten,  with  such  fillies 
as  None  the  Wiser,  Amiable,  and  Throstle  engaged  in  it. 
Disfigured  as  she  is  by  one  of  the  most  pronounced  string- 
halts  ever  seen  in  a  racehorse,  Amiable  has  won  both  the 
One  Thousand  and  the  Oaks,  victories  which  are  usually 
supposed  to  give  the  winner  considerable  claims  to  St. 
Leger  favouritism,  and  certainly,  with  the  exception  of  her 
stringhalt,  she  is  a  very  attractive  filly  in  appearance.  With 
regard  to  None  the  Wiser,  so  far  as  "  the  Book  "  tells  us, 
we  have  no  reason  for  denying  that  she  may  possibly  be  the 
best  racehorse  in  training ;  if  her  pale  chestnut  colour  and 
white  face  be  excepted,  she  is  good-looking  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious,  and  her  great  depth  of  girth,  excellent 
limbs,  and  abundance  of  quality  are  very  remarkable. 
Throstle  has  made  immense  improvement ;  she  has  lost  the 
shelly,  leggy  look  she  bore  early  in  the  year,  and  has  thick- 
ened out  into  a  grand  filly.  This  reminds  us  that  her  half- 
brother,  Common,  is  said  to  have  grown  into  a  magnificent 
short-legged  stallion.  To  return  to  the  St.  Leger,  the  popular 
interest  in  it  is  concentrated  in  the  rival  merits  of  Ladas 
and  Matchbox,  and,  on  public  form,  they  have  a  right 
to  their  favouritism.  The  two  defeats  of  the  winner  of 
the  Derby  in  July  were  most  fortunate  so  far  as  sustain- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  St.  Leger  is  concerned ;  for  had 
Ladas  been  victorious  little  interest  would  have  been 
manifested  in  the  race.  While  referring  to  Isinglass's 
double  victory  over  Ladas,  we  may  remark  on  the  good 
fortune  of  his  owner,  who  was  supposed  to  have  paid  rather 
a  high  price  for  a  three-year-old  colt  to  make  the  running 
for  him  at  Sandown,  when  he  gave  2,000?.  for  Priestholme  ; 
but  he  won  a  race  worth  nearly  half  of  that  sum  with  the 
colt  within  a  month,  in  the  City  of  London  Breeders'  Foal 
Stakes  at  Kempton  Park  August  meeting. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  highest  class  of  two-year-olds  has 
been  but  slightly  increased  within  the  last  month ;  the 
Goodwood  running  strengthened  the  opinion  that  Mr.  W. 
Cooper's  Kirkconell,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Tarporley, 
and  Mr.  D.  Cooper's  Saintly  are  about  the  best  that  have 
yet  run  in  public ;  and  it  would  seem  that  only  a  few  pounds 
below  these  are  Mr.  Bussel's  WTiittier,  Mr.  H.  McCalmont's 
The  Lombard,  Mr.  Trimmer's  Bentworth,  Mr.  Dobell's 
Whiston,  T.  Cannon's  Curzon,  Mr.  Trimmer's  Hopbine,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  The  Nipper,  and  possibly  a  few  others. 
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Mr.  Plunkett's  Portmarnock,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  two-year-olds,  was  beaten  last  week  at  Leopardstown. 
Kirkconell  is  a  grand  bay  colt,  having  plenty  of  size  com- 
bined with  quality,  and  he  is  a  splendid  mover,  his  hind 
action  especially  being  magnificent.  It  is  reported  that  he 
is  about  3  lbs.  below  Saintly  at  home ;  but  whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  his  scope  and  frame  are  likely  to  make  him  the 
better  of  the  pair  as  time  goes  on.  On  the  other  hand,  game 
and  good  as  is  the  little  brown  filly,  Saintly,  the  very 
neatness  and  symmetry  of  her  shape  are  against  any  great 
future  improvement,  as  she  is  too  set  to  grow  very  much, 
and  she  may  very  possibly  have  done  her  best  work ;  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  her  half  sister, 
Mrs.  Butterwick,  had  won  1,739?.  as  a  two-year-old,  it  was 
thought  that  such  a  mere  pony  would  not  do  much  more ; 
but  as  a  three-year-old  she  won  the  Oaks  and  6,000?.  in 
stakes,  and  as  a  four-year-old  she  has  already  won  a  nice 
handicap  this  season.  Like  Mrs.  Butterwick  and  Saintly, 
Tarporley  is  by  St.  Simon  ;  but  he  is  quite  their  opposite 
in  size.  This  great,  raking,  bay  colt  has  plenty  of  good 
points  ;  the  critics  chiefly,  we  might  almost  say  only,  object- 
ing to  his  hocks.  He  is  still  quite  an  unfurnished  "baby" 
of  a  colt,  so  that  there  is  all  the  more  credit  due  to  him  for 
having  already  won  3,437?.  in  stakes,  and  there  is  every 
probability  of  his  developing  into  a  three-year- old  of  exceed- 
ingly high  class ;  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  observed  that  he  shows  the  white  of  his  eye,  that  he 
tried  to  bolt  on  his  way  to  the  post  at  Goodwood,  and  that 
he  did  not  make  a  very  game  fight  in  his  first  race  at  Ascot. 
Tarporley  is  not  the  only  big  two-year- old  by  St.  Simon,  as 
Mr.  H.  McCalmont  has  got  the  very  fine  colt  by  St.  Simon 
out  of  Plaisanterie,  for  which  he  gave  3,000  guineas  last 
year  at  Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  sale.  This  dark  bay  colt,  who  is 
named  Raconteur,  has  not  yet  run  in  public,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  be  thoroughly  fit  this  year.  He 
is  a  remarkably  grand  horse  to  look  at  in  the  stable,  and  he 
is  already  as  big  as  some  three-year-olds  ;  the  consequence 
is  that,  like  most  quickly-grown  colts,  he  will  require  time. 
One  very  large  two-year-old  has  run  races  this  season  with 
success — namely,  Sir  W.  Throckmorton's  Anlaf,  a  bay  colt 
by  Veracity  out  of  the  dam  of  Avington  and  Arcano,  that 
won  the  Stockbridge  Foal  Stakes.  Like  his  half-brother 
Avington,  Anlaf  is  not  quite  perfect  about  his  hocks  ;  but, 
should  he  turn  out  as  good  a  horse,  his  owner  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  him.  If  some  pounds  inferior  to  Isinglass, 
Avington  and  Best  Man,  another  four-year-old  Melton  colt, 
are  a  pair  of  splendid  milers. 

Considering  the  high  prices  which  have  been  paid  for 
certain  horses,  Captain  Machell  got  Bavensbury  cheaply 
enough  at  5,000  guineas.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  one 
of  those  most  ruinous  horses  that  are  constantly  placed  and 
rarely  win  ;  but,  after  all,  he  has  won  6,335?.  m  stakes,  he 
has  beaten  La  Fleche,  few  things  are  less  impossible  than 
that  he  may  yet  win  one  of  the  gigantic  stakes  that  are 
run  for  with  the  conditions  of  penalties  and  allowances,  and 
he  has  grown  into  a  very  powerful  four-year-old,  being  pro- 
bably the  biggest  and  strongest  of  all  Isonomy's  sons.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  three-year-old  bay  colt, 
Bullingdon,  was  a  great  loss  to  his  owner ;  whether  it  is  so 
much  to  be  regretted  by  the  general  public  is  less  certain  ; 
for,  on  his  best  form,  he  was  within  about  3  lbs.  of  Ladas  him- 
self, on  his  worst,  more  than  a  stone  behind  him,  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  prove  a  ruinous  horse  to  backers.  He  was  a 
beautiful  colt,  with  great  depth  of  girth,  grand  quarters, 
excellent  limbs,  and  a  fine  carriage ;  and,  although  he  was 
a  trifle  heavy  in  the  jowl,  not  quite  perfection  in  the 
shoulders,  and  somewhat  light  in  the  back  ribs  and  across 
the  loins,  one  of  the  ablest  horse  critics  in  the  sporting 
journals  considered  him  "worth  every  farthing  of  10,000 
guineas."  A  large  consignment  of  thoroughbred  stock  was 
shipped  at  Liverpool  for  America  early  in  August,  in- 
cluding Watercress  (who  had  been  about  the  biggest  horse 
in  training),  the  Ormonde  colt,  Goldfinch,  and  the  two  Bend 
Or  horses,  Golden  Garter  and  Ormuz,  the  latter  of  which 
died  on  the  passage  out.  Altogether,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
thoroughbreds  were  on  board,  and  they  represented  the  best 
blood  that  the  English  racehorse  can  boast  of.  The  French 
gave  very  fair  prices  for  several  English  mares  this  month 
at  Deauville.  The  poor  mares  had  had  an  awful"  passage, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  one  of  them  died.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  of  them  were  of  a  stamp  unlikely  to  recom- 
mend English  bloodstock  to  French  buyers. 

This  season  has  been  a  great  contrast  to  last  in  the 
matter   of  the   condition   of  racecourses    and  training 


grounds.  It  is  seldom  that  trainers  have  such  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  horses  sound  as  they  had  last  year,  whereas 
this  summer  the  turf  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  beauti- 
ful order.  Among  other  people,  handicappers  have  found 
this  an  advantage,  as  horses  have  been  able  to  run  fairly 
out  and  show  their  correct  form — at  any  rate,  when  they 
have  had  their  heads  loose — therefore,  the  enormous  and 
very  responsible  labours  of  allotting  the  weights  for  the 
Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire  may  have  been  some- 
what lightened  on  the  present  occasion.  Both  handicaps 
are  pretty  certain  to  be  headed  by  Isinglass,  and  let  us 
hope  that  no  impossible  task  will  be  set  for  that  good,  game 
horse.  Thus  far  this  season  St.  Simon,  Isonomy,  Hampton, 
and  his  son,  Boyal  Hampton,  are  far  ahead  among  the 
winning  sires,  and  among  the  winning  horses  Isinglass 
stands  the  highest.  How  times  are  changed  !  A  few  years 
ago  a  horse  that  had  won  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby, 
the  St.  Leger,  and  another  valuable  race— in  all  18,860?. — 
would  not  have  been  thought  likely  to  win  more  in  stakes  the 
following  year ;  yet  Isinglass  as  a  four-year-old  has  won  in 
only  two  races  20,196?.  Next  to  Isinglass  comes  the  three- 
year-old  Ladas  with  12,795?.;  then  Amiable,  of  the  same 
age,  with  8,375?.  >  an^  next  to  her  the  two-year-old  Saintly 
with  6,560?.  In  this  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
there  are  complaints  among  the  bookmakers  of  large  accounl  s 
unpaid  by  backers.  Short  indeed  must  be  the  odds  they 
lay  when  they  can  grow  rich  in  spite  of  bad  debts  !  "  Ante- 
post  betting,"  as  it  is  called,  is  becoming  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  the  very  respectable  and  excellent  people  who  never 
bet  or  go  to  races  might  be  led  to  infer  from  the  decrease 
of  quotations  from  Tattersall's  in  the  newspapers  that 
betting  was  gradually  diminishing  in  volume,  if  not  as  a 
practice.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that,  if  more  people  bet  than 
formerly,  and  if  the  whole  amount  of  money  for  which  race- 
horses are  backed  in  England  during  the  season  is  greater 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  or  perhaps  ever  has  been,  one 
seldom  hears  now  of  owners  winning  the  large  sums  over 
single  races  that  they  used  to  do.  The  serious  illness  of 
the  very  clever  young  jockey  Bradford  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  ;  but  he  has  now  recovered  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
ride  Amiable  for  the  St.  Leger.  A  very  old  jockey,  or 
rather  an  old  man  to  be  a  jockey,  rode  at  Hurst  Park, 
and  won  a  race,  too,  with  a  20-to-i  outsider.  This  was 
Maidment,  who  had  ridden  Cremorne  when  he  won  the 
Derby  twenty -two  years  ago.  Another  ancient  and  once- 
retired  performer  was  successful  in  the  same  week  at 
Nottingham  when  the  aged  Houndsditch,  who  had  once 
been  sent  to  the  stud,  won  the  Bestwood  Handicap  for 
Mr.  Lowther. 

Most  of  the  more  important  handicaps  during  the  month 
— the  Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood,  the  Brighton  Stakes, 
the  Lewes  Handicap,  the  Stockton  Handicap,  the  Notting- 
ham Handicap,  and  the  Great  Ebcr  Handicap  of  Wednesday 
last — have  been  won  by  horses  carrying  very  nearly  the 
same  weight,  i.e.  from  7  st.  2  lbs.  to  7  st.  7  lbs.,  a  fact 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  owners  and  handicappers. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

— -* — 

THE  HARVEST. 

AT  the  end  of  July  the  crops  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom promised  better  than  they  had  done  for  several 
years  past.  The  corn  crops  in  particular  were  very  fine. 
The  straw  stood  up  straight,  the  ear  was  full  and  heavy, 
and  though  in  many  cases  there  were  complaints  that  the 
grain  was  not  always  equal  in  size  and  weight,  yet  upon 
the  whole  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  would  be  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
over  average  this  year.  The  hay  crop,  too,  was  very 
large,  and  the  root  crops  were  going  on  well.  Unfortu- 
nately the  rains  of  August  have  done  very  serious  damage. 
They  have  fallen  more  in  the  South  and  East  of  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland ;  therefore  they  have  affected  the 
special  wheat-growiDg  districts  more  particularly.  Over 
large  areas  of  country  wheat  and  barley  have  been  laid 
and  twisted;  the  high  winds  that  often  accompanied  the 
rain  shed  the  corn  very  much,  moreover ;  and  the  colour 
of  barley  has  suffered  so  much  that  a  large  proportion 
of  it  will  be  unfit  for  malting.  Even  yet,  however,  there 
is  time  for  saving  much.  A  really  fine  September  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  farmers.    But  unfortunately 
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it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  injury  done  in  August 
cannot  now  be  repaired.    The  corn  that  was  badly  laid 
or  that  was  caught  unstacked  in  the  fields  cannot  be 
restored  to  the  excellent  quality  it  had  previously,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  weather  may  be.    The  laid  condition 
of  the  crops  added  to  the  cost  of  reaping.    In  very  many 
cases  the  reaping  machine  could  not  be  employed  at  all,  and 
cutting  had  to  be  done  by  hand.    Labour  was  scarce,  for 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ripened  nearly  together ;  and  wages, 
therefore,  taking  the  country  generally,  were  exceptionally 
high.    In  short,  more  work  has  had  to  be  done  by  hand 
than  is  usual,  and  the  cost,  therefore,  is  heavy.  Unfor- 
tunately the  farmers  cannot  recompense  themselves  by  in- 
sisting upon  good  prices.    In  the  south-east  of  England 
new  English  wheat  has  been  sold  at  19s.  per  quarter,  and 
in  many  markets  the  average  has  ranged  only  from  19s.  to 
23s.    At  the  same  time,  however,  in  other  cases  as  much  as 
26s.  and  27s.  per  quarter  has  been  obtained.  All  this  goes  to 
show  that  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  has  been  sadly  damaged, 
that  its  quality  is  very  poor,  that,  in  short,  it  is  so  sofo  and 
so  unfit  for  grinding  that  either  it  will  have  to  be  kept 
for  a  considerable  time  to  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden,  or  it 
will  have  to  be  mixed  with  harder  grain.    But  where  the 
quality  is  fine,  a  price  of  26s.  or  27s.  a  quarter  seems  to 
show  that  the  market  is  really  not  giving  way  as  much  as 
is  generally  supposed.    Upon  the  Continent  the  corn  crops 
are  all  reported  to  be  large,  and  in  France  particularly 
over  average.    But  the  Continental  crops  have  suffered  like- 
wise from  bad  weather.    In  the  United  States  wheat  is  a 
small  crop,  and  maize  has  suffered  greatly  from  drought. 
From  all  this  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  price 
of  wheat  ought  to  rise.    The  European  crops  have  been 
more  or  less  damaged,  the  American  wheat  crop  is  small, 
and  the  maize  crop,  which  is  so  largely  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  bad.    Yet  prices 
are  exceptionally  low,  and  there  is  no  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  millers  to  buy.    On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  all  they  require  throughout  the 
year  at  very  little  advance  upon  present  prices.    It  is 
difficult  as  yet  to  form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  right  or  wroDg,  for  no  trustworthy  statistics  have 
yet  been  collected.    There  is  much  doubt  thrown  on  the 
reports  of  the  American  Agricultural  Bureau;  the  reports 
prepared  for  the  great  corn  fair   at  Vienna   tell  very 
'little ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Hungarian  statistics, 
which  used  to  be  so  valuable,  are  to  be  discontinued.  It 
would  be  rash,  then,  to  speak  at  all  confidently  as  to 
the  probable  course  of  the  market.    But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  too  low,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  recovery  by-and-bye.    That  will  not  help 
our  own  farmers  much,  and  we  fear  that  the  agricultural 
depression  will  continue  for  at  least  another  year.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  twelve  months  ago  hay  was  almost  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  that  the  corn  crops  were  poor.  Farmers 
have  been  at  much  expense,  therefore,  in  providing  both 
hay  and  straw.    An  early  and  good  harvest  this  year  would, 
in  consequence,  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  them. 
But  much  of  the  hay  has  been  damaged  and  the  straw  has 
been  laid  and  injured.    It  is  true  that  mere  corn-growing 
(is  a  small  part  of  English  farming  now.    But  the  hay  crop 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all,  and  any  injury  done  to 
it  is,  therefore,  a  serious  matter.    So  far  as  the  price  of 
bread  is  concerned — though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
■wheat  is  too  low,  and  must  rise  by-and-bye — there  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  rise  so  very  much  as  to  affect  the  comfort 
of  the  town  populations.    While,  then,  the  bad  weather  of 
August  is  not  likely  to  injure  the  working  classes,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  added  to  the'difliculties  of  our  farmers. 


THE  MOSEY  MARKET. 

The  slight  rise  in  the  money  market  last  week  has  not 
been  maintained.  Six  months'  bills  have  been  discounted 
this  week  at  1  per  cent.,  three  months'  bills  at  \  per  cent., 
and  short  loans  have  been  freely  made  at  J  per  cent.  At 
the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  although 
the  demand  for  accommodation  was  somewhat  brisker  than 
for  some  time  past,  bankers  were  only  able  to  obtain  from  1  to 
1^  per  cent.  Occasionally  weak  borrowers  had  to  pay  i|  per 
cent. ;  but,  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  rate  was 
little  better  than  ii£  per  cent.  Gold  continues  to  come  in 
from  abroad.  The  fear  of  a  United  States  loan  has  ceased 
for  the  time  being,  and  though  there  is  a  slight  demand 


from  Germany  for  gold,  it  is  not  expected  to  amount  to 
much.  Therefore,  the  market  concludes  that  rates  will 
continue  exceedingly  easy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  together 
with  the  more  speculative  feeling  that  has  sprung  up  lately, 
have  caused  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  Indian 
exchanges.  On  Wednesday  the  India  Council  offered  for 
tender  40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
and  the  applications  amounted  to  somewhat  over  three 
crores.  Applicants  at  is.  ijfd.  were  allotted  only  about 
42  per  cent,  of  what  they  asked  for  ;  applicants  at  higher 
rates  received  the  full  amounts.  To  a  very  large  extent 
this  sharp  rise  is  purely  speculative,  resting  partly  upon  the 
impression  made  by  the  success  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Rupee  loans,  partly  upon  the  belief  that  with  the  revival  of 
trade  in  Europe  there  will  be  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities generally,  which  will  improve  Indian  business,  and 
partly  upon  the  speculation  in  Rupee-paper.  Strange  to 
say,  while  the  Indian  Government  is  reducing  the  interest 
on  this  stock  there  is  active  buying  here  in  London,  and  to 
supply  the  demand  Rupee-paper  is  being  exported  from 
India  in  large  amounts,  and,  of  course,  is  being  paid  for  by 
means  of  Council  drafts.  The  second  instalment  of  the 
Rupee  loans  conversion  has  been  very  successful  in  London. 
It  is  stated  that  over  8  crores  have  been  sent  in.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  conversion 
about  6  crores  were  sent  in;  consequently  over  14  crores 
have  been  offered  for  conversion  out  of  a  total 
held  in  London  of  rather  more  than  23.  The  result  in 
India  is  not  fully  known  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  also 
more  than  half  the  whole  Rupee  debt  has  been  converted. 
There  has  been  a  continued  speculation  in  silver,  the  price 
fluctuating  about  3o|cZ.  per  ounce.  The  demand  is  almost 
entirely  speculative,  stimulated  by  the  belief  that  China 
will  by-and-bye  import  immense  amounts  of  the  metal  to 
maintain  its  armies  in  the  field. 


The  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not  been 
quite  so  active  this  week.  There  was  very  large  buying,  it 
is  true,  upon  Monday  ;  but  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
selling  equalled,  or  almost  equalled,  the  buying.  The  specu- 
lation is  still  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  few  large  operators  outside.  The  public  has  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  past  few  years,  and  is  acting 
with  commendable  prudence.  In  New  York  there  has 
been  a  decided  decline.  President  Cleveland  has  written  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  intimates  that 
he  will  use  all  his  influence  with  his  party  to  renew  the 
efforts  for  repealing  all  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  at  the  coming 
elections  for  Congress  the  Tariff  question  will  again  be  the 
main  issue,  and  that  when  Congress  meets  in  December  an 
earnest  attempt  will  be  made  to  reduce  duties.  Those 
speculators  who  had  been  acting  upon  the  belief  that 
the  Tariff  question  was  settled  for  a  year  or  two  have 
naturally  been  somewhat  frightened,  and  on  Wednesday 
there  began  very  large  selling  in  New  York,  sending  prices 
down  all  round  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  certain 
great  operators  in  London  to  support  the  market.  It  is 
to  be  noted  further  that  the  Treasury  reserve  in  the 
United  States  is  dangerously  small.  It  ought  to  amount 
to  20  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  not  quite  1 1  millions 
sterling.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  fresh  currency 
scare  may  spring  up  ;  and  we  would  again  warn  investors 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  optimist  feeling  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Upon  the  Continent  business  is  quiet ;  but  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  there  is  a  very 
hopeful  feeling  that,  as  soon  as  the  holidays  end,  there 
will  be  a  very  great  increase  in  all  kinds  of  business.  As 
money  is  exceedingly  abundant  and  cheap,  it  is  possible 
that  the  hope  will  be  realized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
crisis  in  Italy  deepens,  and  that  matters  are  looking  ex- 
ceedingly bad  in  Spain.  In  South  America  there  is  no 
change.  The  political  disturbances  in  Peru  continue  ;  and, 
although  the  reports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  are  on  an 
unusually  large  scale,  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
exchange — suggesting  that  there  is  much  anxiety  as  to 
what  will  happen  in  October  when  the  President  ought 
to  resign.  He  is  a  military  man,  while  his  elected  suc- 
cessor is  a  civilian.  There  are  fears  that  the  army  will 
not  consent  to  be  put  aside  quietly,  and  that  therefore 
there  may  be  fresh  difficulties.  It  is  noted  as  an  un- 
favourable symptom  that  the  President  refuses  to  raise 
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the  state  of  siege,  although  order  has  been  restored.  The 
news  from  Australia  is  not  encouraging,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  buying  in  London  of  Australian  stocks,  in  the  belief 
that,  now  the  Tariff  Bill  is  passed,  Americans  will  begin  to 
buy  wool  largely,  and  that  their  purchases  will  raise  the 
price  and  so  materially  improve  matteis  in  Australia. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  io2\\,  being  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  J-,1.  The 
Two  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  101^,  a  rise  of  |-  ;  Indian  Sterling 
Threes  closed  at  102,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Indian  Four  per 
Cent.  Rupee-paper  closed  at  59I,  a  rise  of  1^  ;  while  New 
Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  closed  at  1021,  a  rise 
of  i^-.  There  has  thus,  it  will  be  noted,  been  a  further 
marked  advance  in  British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities.  There  has  likewise  been  a  very  general 
and  considerable  rise  in  Home  Railway  stocks.  Caledonian 
Undivided,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  at  131^,'  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  Metropolitan 
District  stock  closed  at  307;,  also  a  rise  of  1  ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  closed  at  109,  likewise  a  rise  of  1  ;  Great 
Western  closed  at  167-j,  a  rise  of  i£  ;  North-Eastern  closed 
at  165I,  also  a  rise  of  1^;  Taff  Vale  closed  at  82,  a  rise  of 
1^;  and  South-Eastern  "A"  closed  at  86^,  a  rise  of  2. 
In  the  American  market  there  has  been  little  change  in 
speculative  securities.  Up  to  Monday  they  advanced 
rapidly,  but  later  in  the  week  they  lost  ground.  There  has 
been,  however,  some  advance  in  dividend-paying  shares. 
Thus  Illinois  Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  97,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ij;  Pennsylvania 
shares  closed  at  52^,  also  a  rise  of  i£ ;  and  Lake  Shore 
closed  at  140,  a  rise  of  1.  There  has  also  been  a  rise  in 
Canadian  railway  securities.  Thus  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada 
Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  stock  closed  at  53J,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  4^.  Argentine  railway  stocks  have  likewise 
advanced  under  the  influence  of  the  general  speculation. 
Thus  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at 
101-2,  a  rise  of  3  ;  Central  Argentine  closed  at  69^,  a  rise 
of  375 ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at 
67-69,  a  rise  of  8.  Argentine  Government  Fours  of  1886 
closed  at  66,  a  rise  of  i^-;  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  70^, 
a  rise  of  if  ;  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  77,  a  rise 
of  2  ;  and  French  Three  per  Cents  closed  at  103,  a  rise  of 
•3s.  German  Threes  closed  at  94?,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3 — ■ 
a  most  unusual  movement  in  this  stock.  Italians  closed  at 
82,  a  rise  of  i§. 


REVIEWS. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

Co-operalive  Production.  Bv  Benjamin  Jones.  With  Prefatory  Note  bv 
the  Right  H<  n.  A.  II.  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.  2  vols.  Oxford:  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1894. 

IT  was  well  worth  while  to  bring  out  these  two  volumes,  but 
they  cannot  be  described  as  attractive  reading.  The  sub- 
stance of  them  was  originally  contributed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jones  to  a  co-operative  journal.  Most  of  bis  series  of  articles  are 
now  reproduced  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Acland.  Tbe  articles 
give  an  historical  account  of  tbe  origin  and  growth  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
But  they  show  a  want  of  method  and  a  narrowness  of  view  which 
rather  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book.  Still,  these  volumes 
supply  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  during  a  very  interesting  period,  and  for 
that  reason  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  economic 
students. 

Co-operation  in  one  form  or  another  is  of  very  ancient  date  ; 
but,  as  we  know  it  now,  it  took  its  rise  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  Tartly  it  was  stimulated  by  the  spread  of  the  ideas 
which  culminated  in  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  partly 
it  was  an  outcome  of  the  economic  revolution  in  this  country 
which  was  giving  rise  to  the  great  factory  system  in  manu- 
factures. Mr.  Jones  is  rather  too  sanguine  in  his  views  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  what  has  taken  place.  For 
example,  he  does  not  recognize  that  co-operation,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  has  been  a  fadure.  Where  what  is  called 
co-operation  has  succeeded  markedly  it  is  little  more  than  an 
extension  to  the  working  classes  of  the  joint-stock  system.  There 
are  shareholders  and  there  are  labourers,  the  latter  being  in  some 
cases  also  shareholders,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
being  simply  wage-earners.  The  movement,  for  all  that,  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.    It  has  educated  in  a  most  valuable  way 


the  best  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  has  called  forth  an  amount 
of  public  spirit  and  self-denial  which  ought  not  to  go  without 
recognition.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  repeat  that  co- 
operation, strictly  understood,  has,  up  to  the  present  at  all  events, 
been  a  failure. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  co-operation,  such  as  it  is,  has  suc- 
ceeded much  more  completely  in  the  distributing  than  in  either 
the  carrying  or  the  producing  trades ;  indeed,  it  has  been  very 
little  applied  at  all  in  the  carrying  trades ;  and  though  there  are 
some  notable  successes  in  manufactures,  there  are  far  more 
failures.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should 
be.  The  working  classes  have  not  had  the  training  of  the 
middle  classes  for  organizing,  managing,  and  carrying  on  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale ;  and  of  course  they  are  unable  amongst 
themselves  to  raise  a  very  large  capital.  In  the  present 
time  manufactures,  to  succeed  properly,  must  be  on  a  large- 
scale.  That  means  that  the  manufactures  must  be  conducted 
with  a  large  capital,  and  that  they  must  have  a  very  free  and 
a  very  great  market.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  establish 
co-operation  in  such  a  way  as  will,  insure  a  free  and  a  large 
market.  The  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  of  Manchester  has- 
succeeded,  because  it  supplies  the  retail  Co-operative  Societies  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  many  of  those 
abroad.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  also  been  fairly- 
successful  ;  but  most  other  manufacturing  enterprises  have  either 
failed  or,  at  all  events,  have  not  been  markedly  successful.  In 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  the  attempts  to  establish  manufactures- 
have  broken  down.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  two  trades  were  enormously  stimulated  duriDg 
the  era  of  railway  building,  the  beginning  of  the  Forties  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Seventies,  but  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years  they  have  been  generally  very  depressed.  Even  the- 
middle  classes,  with  the  vast  capital  they  had  at  their  command, 
have  suffered  much  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  natural 
that  the  failure  of  the  working  classes  should  be  more  complete. 
The  experiments  in  land  cultivation,  too,  have  not  answered  the 
expectations  entertained.  But  in  the  retail  trades  the  success 
has  been  very  remarkable.  Some  of  the  failures  referred  to  must 
in  fairness  be  attributed  to  inevitable  mistakes  made  in  the  early 
stages  of  every  great  experiment,  and  another  part  was  due  to- 
the  want  of  wisdom  and  the  meddlesomeness  of  some  of  the 
patrons  of  the  movement.  The  movement,  however,  has  now 
passed  out  of  the  period  when  patronage  was  required,  and 
enthusiasm  and  over-sanguine  views  have  given  place  to  soberer- 
business  notions.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  shortcomings,  the- 
two  volumes  contain  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information 
respecting  one  of  the  characteristic  movements  of  the  age  ;  and 
we  can  cordially  recommend  them  to  such  students  as  are  not 
deterred  in  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  rather  dry  details,  and) 
by  a  lack  of  philosophic  insight  and  breadth  of  view. 


THE  HEIMSKRINGLA. 

The  Jlehnsiring'a,    Vol.  II.    By  William  Morris  and  Eirikr  Magnusson.- 
London  :  Quaritch.  1894. 

THE  second  volume  of  Messrs.  Morris's  and  Magmisson's- 
Heimslcringla  deals  mainly  with  the  life  of  "  Olaf,  King 
and  Saint."  The  work  is  history  ;  but  it  is  history  seen  with  the 
eyes  and  treated  in  the  method  of  the  Saga  man.  We  have  no 
maps  and  no  dates.  A  brief  preface  might  readily  have  supplied 
the  reader  with  dates  and  recognizable  historical  landmarks  ;  but 
he  is  left  to  wander  darkling  among  the  family  traditions  which 
are  the  writer's  materials.  Other  materials  he  had  in  the  lays- 
of  Sigvat  the  Skald,  an  actor  in  some  of  the  events  which  he 
celebrates.  Sigvat  was  an  improviser ;  "  he  rhymed  out  from 
the  tongue  just  as  if  he  spoke  aught  else."  So  has  an  eminent 
novelist  been  heard  to  improvise  in  conversation  a  regular  sonnet ; 
but  Sigvat,  if  fluent,  is  as  obscure  as  Mr.  Browning.  The  trans* 
lators  furnish,  in  notes,  a  key  to  his  dark  periphrases.  The  poetry 
of  a  race  and  time  so  rough  and  ready  is  as  bewildering  as  the 
allusions  of  the  decadent  Lycophron.  Trobably  Nouse  poetry 
was  a  very  ancient  art,  and  had  become  decadent  itself.  M. 
Mallarme'  is  not  more  difficult  to  construe  than  Sigvat,  who,  for 
all  that,  was  a  tall  man  of  his  hands.  The  style  of  the  trans- 
lation is  that  archaistic  manner  from  which  criticism  cannot 
wean  Mr.  Morris.  If  he  wishes  to  popularize  the  Sagas,  his- 
method  has  not  been  craftily  chosen.  However,  the  version  is 
easier  than  the  original  Icelandic.  We  learn  that  Our  Lord 
"  stied  "  to  heaven  on  Ascension  Day,  and  the  context  indicates- 
that  "stied"  means  "ascended."  "Went  up"  is  English,  and 
is  intelligible  ;  however,  "stied"  be  it. 

Olaf  the  Holy  was  so  called  because  of  bis  minute  observation 
of  Christian  ritual  and  his  persecution  of  Thor's  worshippers. 
"  What  does  it  profit  to  record  that  so  great  a  prince  was  not 
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chaste  ?  "  as  some  one  says  about  Charles  V.  Olaf  was  not 
steady  in  the  virtue  of  chastity,  and  he  was,  of  course,  a  man 
of  blood.  But  he  was  occasionally  clairvoyant ;  he  was  a 
"  stroker,"  like  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  the  Miraculous  Con- 
formist ;  his  blood  wrought  a  picturesque  miracle  of  healing  on  a 
blind  man,  and  Olaf  became  a  saint,  without  the  long  delays  that 
retard  the  canonization  of  the  warrior  Maid.  Njal  was  a  much 
more  Christian  character,  but  Olaf  was  a  fit  saint  for  vikings. 
He  was  brought  up  by  his  stepfather,  King  Sigurd  Sow,  for 
■whom  the  young  saint,  in  mockery,  once  saddled  a  he-goat.  One 
other  jest  of  Olaf 's  is  recorded.  He  saw  a  man's  bare  foot  stick- 
ing out  of  bed,  and  betted  him  that  he  could  find  no  uglier  foot. 
The  other  showed  his  left  foot,  which  lacked  a  toe,  and  thought 
he  had  won.  But  Olaf  decided  that  it  was  not  so  ugly,  because 
there  was  not  so  much  of  it.  So  old  is  the  joke  about  the  dirty 
Jhands. 

Dlaf  was  handy  with  bow  and  weapon,  and  could  carve  in 
wood.  He  was  very  masterful,  and  first  sailed  to  war  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  a  Viking  war-king.  First  he  harried  the  Swedish 
coasts,  to  avenge  his  father,  Harald.  After  divers  fights,  he 
-went  to  England  and  sided  with  /Ethelred  against  the  Danes, 
-who  held  Southwark.  Olaf  took  the  fortified  bridge,  driving  his 
galley  up  to  it,  and  fastening  ropes  to  the  wooden  piers,  or  pales, 
then,  by  hard  rowing,  he  dragged  the  pales  from  their  place. 
After  this  he  took  Southwark,  and  yEthelred  was  admitted  by 
the  Londoners.  Olaf  fought  against  the  Danes  in  Canterbury, 
and  burned  the  town ;  on  the  accession  of  Edmund  and  Edward 
he  went  about  on  viking.  He  now  thought  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  vision  of  a  man,  in  a  dream,  bade  him  go  back 
and  win  Norway.  After  the  slaying  of  Edmund,  in  the  interests  of 
Knut,  Olaf  met  Edmund's  sons  in  Rouen,  and  joined  them  in  an 
attack  on  England  ;  they  were  defeated,  and  he  harried  in  North- 
umberland. Thence  he  fared  to  Norway,  and  made  Earl  Hakon 
.prisoner ;  on  getting  his  liberty,  Hakon  returned  to  Knut  in 
England.  Olaf  gathered  strength  in  Norway,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Nesiar,  laying  his  ship  against  that  of  Earl  Svein  ;  the 
Earl  escaping  hardly,  with  much  loss.  He,  therefore,  took 
counsel  with  Olaf,  King  of  Sweden,  but  soon  afterwards  died  in 
his  bed.  Olaf  was  now  a  king  in  due  form,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  washed  his  hands  every  morning,  before  going  to  church. 
"  He  took  a  hand-bath"  ;  he  also  set  his  heart  on  putting  down 
heathendom,  by  counsel  of  Bishop  Grimkel.  He  reduced  five 
upland  kings,  and  one  of  them,  an  evil  blind  man,  Roerek  (Olaf  had 
blinded  him),  he  spared  in  spite  of  his  many  treacheries.  Roerek 
had  even  tried  to  stab  him  one  day  at  mass.  This  blind  king, 
malevolent,  moody,  and  wildly  merry,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
persons  in  the  Saga.  He  was  banished  to  Iceland,  where  he  died, 
■and  he  is  the  only  king  buried  in  Iceland.  Olaf  married  a 
daughter  of  Olaf  of  Sweden,  against  that  monarch's  will,  and 
afterwards  had  the  better  of  him  in  a  match  at  dice,  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  understand.  The  Swede  cast  sixes,  so  did  Olaf,  so 
did  the  Swede  again :  "  Then  Olaf,  Norway's  king,  threw,  and 
there  was  six  on  one,  but  the  other  brake  asunder  and  there- 
on were  seven."  Whose  were  those  remarkable  dice  ?  At 
Thrandheim,  where  the  old  faith  lingered,  Olaf  had  the  statue  of 
Thor  broken  and  showed  that  it  was  full  of  mice  and  other 
'vermin.  He  also  scuttled  the  Thrandheimers'  ships,  and,  on  the 
whole,  heathens  found  it  better  to  become  Christians,  Thor  being 
plainly  unable  to  help  them  against  this  rude  evangelist.  The 
Northmen  were,  as  a  rule,  "  free  from  all  bigotry  and  super- 
stition," as  Dr.  King  admits  in  the  case  of  Prince  Charlie ;  but 
one  Gudbrand  made  some  show  of  fight  in^  defence  of  Thor, 
horse-eating,  and  blood  sacrifices.  We  learn  that  the  statue 
■of  Thor  received  four  loaves  of  bread  daily  and  was  deco- 
rated with  offerings  of  gold.  Gudbrand,  like  Dame  Quickly, 
"  could  not  abide  swagger "  in  a  "  horned  one,"  or  mitred 
bishop.  The  tale  of  Magnus  the  Good's  christening  is  curious ; 
•he  was  the  King's  bastard  by  Alf  hild,  "  the  fairest  of  women." 
On  the  baby's  birth  no  one  dared  waken  Olaf.  But,  as 
the  child's  life  was  in  danger,  Sigvat  had  him  christened, 
lest  he  should  die  heathen  and  "  a  devil's  man."  The  name 
Magnus  he  gave  "after  Karla  Magnus,  the  king;  for  him 
I  know  t®  be  the  best  man  in  the  world."  Olaf  now  made 
attempts  oa  the  independence  of  Iceland,  with  scant  success  ;  and 
Knut  now  demanded  fealty  from  him.  We  now  have  much 
the  best  and  most  Saga-like  thing  in  the  book — the  adventures 
■of  Thorod,  his  escape  from  prison,  his  meeting  with  Arnliot,  and 
Arnliot's  dealing  with  a  troll  wife,  a  monstrous  cannibal  or  vampire, 
something  like  Glam  in  the  Grettir  Saga.  Olaf  himself  put  down 
and  vanquished  a  troll,  or  other  haunter,  by  prayer ;  but  Arnliot 
■drove  a  spear  into  the  trollwife.  Knut  had  now  rather  evil 
fortune  at  Olaf 's  hands,  who  broke  a  dyke,  and  so  nearly  swamped 
the  king's  vessel.  Knut,  however,  demoralized  Olaf's  subjects 
by  bribes.    Finally,  Knut  was  acknowledged  as  King  of  Norway, 


as  already  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Olaf  had  to  take  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Jarisleif,  in  Russia.  He  had  become 
unpopular  at  home  by  the  rigour  of  his  justice  among  the  landed 
men.  Though  offered  "  Vulgaria "  as  a  realm  by  Jarisleif,  he 
had  no  mind  to  undertake  the  affairs  of  that  distressful  country. 
An  exiled  king,  he  shared  the  hopes  of  exiles  and  obeyed  a  dream 
which  left  a  kind  of  "after-image."  "When  the  king  awoke, 
he  thought  he  saw  the  countenance  of  the  man  as  he  went  away." 
The  man  he  took  to  be  Olaf  Tryggvison,  who  bade  him  put  his 
fortune  to  the  touch.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  being  in  deep 
meditation,  he  whittled  on  a  Sunday,  and  punished  himself  by 
burning  the  chips  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  returned  to 
Norway,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  great  fight,  where  he 
fought  like  a  paladin.  A  blind  man  recovered  sight  by  acci- 
dentally placing  his  hands  in  Olaf's  blood,  and  then  on  his  own 
eyes.  His  hair  grew  after  death,  and  would  not  burn  in  a  fire 
of  incense.  A  sceptical  lady,  Alfiva,  advised  trying  secular  fire  ; 
but  the  experiment  was  not  made.  Olaf  had  previously  enjoyed, 
while  riding,  a  clairvoyant  vision  of  all  Norway,  "and  steads  of 
which  I  have  erst  never  heard  tell  of."  "  The  bishop  said  that 
this  was  a  vision  of  holy  fashion  and  of  great  mark."  No  tests 
were  applied.  Miracles  were  wrought  at  Olaf's  tomb,  as  at  that 
of  James  II.,  another  pious  monarch  "  kep'  out  of  his  own." 

Olaf  was  certainly  a  remarkable  character  in  the  age  of  transi- 
tion. Half  viking,  half  evangelist,  he  is  among  the  most  military 
saints  of  the  calendar,  and  his  many  churches  in  England  prove 
the  extent  of  his  repute  among  "  a  fighting  and  a  praying  people." 


THE  GROUSE. 

The  Grouse — Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson.  Shooting. 
By  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley.  Cookery.  By  George  Saintsbury.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Woitley  and  A.  Thorburn.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 
Game  Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches;  illustrating  the  Habits,  Modes  of 
Capture,  Stages  of  Plumage,  and  the  Hybrids  and  Varieties  which  occur 
amongst  them.  By  John  Guille  Millais,  F.Z  S.  Second  edition.' 
London  :  Sotheran  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  might  be  thought  that  "  The  Badminton  Library "  would 
have  exhausted  the  subject  of  British  sports  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  that  least  of  all  would  there  be  room  at  present 
for  a  fresh  series  of  books  on  shooting,  written  to  a  large  extent 
by  contributors  to  the  first-named  sporting  Library,  and  prepared 
for  the  press  by  the  same  editor ;  yet  the  "  Fur  and  Feather 
Series  "  is,  in  its  own  way,  almost  as  great  a  success  as  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  "  Library."  Instead  of  being  a  rival,  it  rather 
forms  a  sort  of  supplement  to  it ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  is  quite  complete  without  the  other. 

In  all  illustrated  books  the  first  things  looked  at  by  most 
readers  are  the  pictures.  Those  in  The  Grouse  are  excellent ; 
and  few,  if  any,  drawings  of  birds  in  flight  that  we  have  ever 
seen  show  more  spirit  or  more  truth  to  nature  than  Mr.  Thor- 
burn's  "  Blackcock  Forward "  in  the  volume  before  us.  Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley's  sketch,  "  The  Last  before  Dark,"  again,  is  a 
very  clever  rendering  of  a  stretch  of  damp,  monotonous  moorland 
over  which  a  shower  is  passing  at  the  fall  of  the  evening,  while 
thirteen  grouse — the  last  drive  of  the  day — are  flying  towards 
the  spectator's  imaginary  gun.  There  is  something  in  the  style 
of  this  drawing  which  reminds  us  of  the  famous  picture,  "  Chill 
October,"  by  Sir  John  Millais,  whose  only  pupil  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  believes  himself  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Macpherson  tells  us  that  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  red  grouse  elsewhere  than  in  the  British  islands. 
In  Sweden  it  was  established  with  some  success  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  by  Baron  Dickson,  and  "  it  is  now 
reported  that  the  Belgian  Government  intends  to  people  the 
sandy  heaths  of  that  country  with  it."  In  Spitzbergen  there  is  a 
form  of  ptarmigan  almost  identical  with  the  red  grouse ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Northern  Europe  willow-grouse  are  common  enough. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Macpherson  is  scarcely  just  to  "little 
Wales,"  when  he  says  that  it  "  is  not  famous  for  the  bags  obtained 
upon  the  Twelfth."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  the  other  way 
about ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  moors,  the  bags  are 
usually  very  fair  on  the  twelfth  and  very  bad  afterwards.  Surely 
eighty  brace  or  so,  to  two  guns,  which  have  been  obtained,  over 
dogs,  on  the  first  day  of  grouse-shooting  on  Wrelsh  moors,  are  not 
to  be  despised.  The  truth  is  that  the  weakness  of  grouse-shooting 
in  Wales  consists  in  the  wildness  of  the  birds  after  the  first  week, 
which  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  kill  many  then  except  by 
driving.  Perhaps  most  of  the  details  of  the  habits  of  the  grouse, 
given  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  may  be  familiar  to  men  who  have  had 
any  experience  of  moors ;  but  novices  should  find  a  good  deal 
worth  reading  in  his  section  of  this  treatise.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  his  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
different  manners  of  poaching  grouse,  including  the  very  deadly 
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one  of  netting,  -which,  by  the  -way,  is  ably  dealt  -with  in 
another  part  of  the  book  by  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley.  Some  High- 
land shepherds  possess  collies  which  -will  "  snap  "  sitting  grouse. 
A  common  poacher's  dodge  in  the  North  of  England  is  to  imitate 
the  cry  of  a  grouse,  and  shoot  the  birds  as  they  fly  up  in  response 
to  it.  Fine  wire  snares  among  "  stooks"  of  oats,  or  in  the  runs 
of  the  grouse  through  the  heather,  are  favourite  Scotch  forms 
of  poaching,  and  there  are  other  unholy  Highland  tricks  for 
ensnaring  the  birds  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

The  description  of  travelling  down  to  Scotland  by  the  night- 
mail  makes  an  admirable  opening  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley's 
chapters  on  "Shooting  the  Grouse,"  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  Most  meritorious,  too,  is  the  chapter  that  follows  it  on 
shooting  grouse  "  over  dogs  "  ;  but  when  we  state  that  the  pages 
assigned  to  this  subject  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  that  ninety- 
four  follow  them  on  driving  grouse,  we  reveal  the  man !  Not 
that  we  complain  or  cavil ;  he  represents  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  times.  After 
all,  grouse-driving  is  no  very  new  thing.  It  has  been  practised 
for  about  ninety  years,  and  it  is  six  years  since  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  made  his  great  record  of  1,036  grouse  in  a  siDgle  day  by  this 
process.  Still,  many  will  sigh  when  they  see,  read,  and  hear  these 
things.  For  a  long  time  old-fashionedJnen,  while  they  wished  well 
to  grouse-driving  in  Derbyshire,  YonR-hire,  and  the  Welsh  hills, 
hoped  that  their  beloved  Highland  moors  might  be  left  sacred  to 
pointers  and  setters  ;  but  it  seems  that  this  is  not  to  be.  In  The 
Grouse,  "Fur  and  Feather  Series,"  they  may  read  their  fate  !  It  is 
true  that  they  are  offered  the  somewhat  doubtful  consolation  of 
being  permitted  to  walk  after  dogs  over  their  moors,  as  well  as 
driving;  but — and  it  is  an  awful  and  a  heart-rending  "but" — 
in  that  case  they  are  to  drive  their  moor  "first  and  walk  it  after- 
wards." Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  admits  that  this  new  method  may 
seem  "  revolutionary,"  and  we  suppose  that  it  is  only  a  part  and 
a  detail  of  that  great  bloodless  revolution  through  which  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  passing  at  the  present  period.  It  may 
astonish  many  an  old  sportsman  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley 
is  "convinced  that  driving"  grouse  "does  not  make  them  any 
wilder,  nor  so  wild,  as  constantly  walking  after  them  with  dogs." 
The  old  sportsmen  would  probably  reply  that,  be  this  as  it  may, 
constantly  walking  after  grouse  with  dogs  is  possible,  practicable, 
and  very  good  fun;  but  that  you  cannot  be  constantly  driving 
them.  Many  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  on  another 
point.  He  thinks  that  "grouse-shooting  over  dogs  is  emi- 
nently a  sport  which  is  best  enjoyed  alone — that  is,  by  one 
gun  only."  All  we  will  say  on  this  question  is  that  we  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  opposite  opinion. 
As  to  three  guns  he  considers  them  "  an  unreasonable  number 
to  send  out  in  one  party,  unless  you  have  an  abnormal  stock 
of  grouse  and  are  anxious  to  kill  all  you  can."  Where  two 
parties  of  two  guns  each  go  out  on  the  same  day,  he  is  in  favour 
of  pairing  the  "  two  better  or  more  active "  together,  and  the 
two  worse  and  less  active  together,  rather  than  "  sending  a  good 
gun  to  '  nurse  '  a  bad  one.  This,  unless  they  are  both  angels  from 
heaven,  is  a  trial  of  temper  and  a  mortification  to  both."  For  the 
inveterate  opponent  of  driving  on  Scotch  moors  he  has  a  last  word. 
"If you  are  determined,"  says  he,  "whatever  your  conditions, 
to  kill  the  majority  of  your  birds  over  dogs,  you  still  ought  to 
drive  the  tops  " — that  is  to  say,  the  tops  of  the  hills — "  and  do 
what  you  can  to  reduce  the  regiments  of  antique  fowls  which  in- 
habit them."  Every  one  who  has  owned,  rented,  or  borrowed  a 
hilly  moor  knows  the  mischief  that  is  worked  by  these  "  antique 
fowls."  The  old  cocks  drive  away  the  young  cocks,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  young  hens  are  sterile,  and 
the  old  hens,  who  are  past  the  age  of  laying,  drive  any  young  hens 
that  happen  to  nest  near  them  off  their  eggs.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  case  that  it  is  notorious  how  the  stock  of  grouse  in- 
creases on  a  moor  which  is  driven,  owing  to  the  "  antique  fowls  " 
getting  shot  by  this  process.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  says,  "  it  is  well  known  that  in  deer  forests,  where  the 
great  object  is  to  get  rid  of  grouse,  the  best  means  to  arrive  at 
this  end  is  to  leave  them  alone  altogether." 

The  description  of  a  day's  2 rouse-driving,  which  fill?  about 
seventeen  pages,  is  so  lively  and  interesting  as  to  be  likely  to 
make  many  conversions  to  that  "  most  engaging  of  all  forms  of 
shooting";  and  some  twenty  pages  devoted  to  teaching  the  art 
of  managing  drives  ought  almost  to  be  learnt  by  heart  by  the 
converts.  Even  old  hands  at  driving  may  here  pick  up  a  few 
useful  hints,  although  in  grouse-driving,  as  in  other  matters, 
doctors  differ  on  points  of  detail,  and  many  zealous  "drivers" 
may  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley.  Perhaps 
the  prettiest  of  his  chapters  is  that  entitled  "  The  Fringe  of  the 
Moor,"  which  deals  partly  with  grouse,  partly  with  blackgame, 
partly  with  ptarmigan,  and  partly  with  capercailzie.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  noticing  many 


other  passages  in  his  section,  to  turn  to  that  of  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury  on  "  The  Cookery  of  the  Grouse."  What  author  ever 
wrote  upon  cooking,  eating,  and  drinking,  with  more  refinement, 
good  sense,  or  good  taste,  than  Mr.  Saintsbury  ?  The  former 
portions  of  this  book  need  only  be  read  by  shooters  and  those 
interested  in  shooting;  but  all  people  who  eat  grouse — an 
infinitely  larger  "public" — should  thoughtfully  and  seriously 
study  Mr.  Saintsbury 's  most  wise  and  most  excellently  written 
advice  as  to  the  cooking  of  this  delicious  bird,  from  Grouse  a  la 
Sultane  to  "  the  elegance  of  a  good  roast  grouse  simple  of  him- 
self." And  on  this  point  let  not  the  advice  of  the  great  Soyer 
himself  be  forgotten,  that  grouse  ought  to  be  eaten  "  absolutely 
by  themselves  with  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Millais's  Game  Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches  is  so 
highly  praised  in  the  book  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing 
that  this  may  be  an  appropriate  moment  for  noticing  its  second 
edition.  After  the  first  edition  of  a  work,  a  detailed  criticism  is 
rarely  necessary  or  desirable,  and  in  the  present  instance  almost 
all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  coloured  plates,  which  appeared 
in  the  earlier  issue,  have  been  withdrawn,  with  the  result  of 
rendering  the  book  less  expensive  and  handier  in  form.  The  only 
approach  to  an  adverse  criticism  which  we  have  to  offer  is  that 
we  had  secretly  cherished  the  hope  that,  in  the  second  edition, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  would  have  included  pheasants  and  partridges, 
as  well  as  capercailzie,  blackgame,  grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  among 
his  Game  Birds.  By  the  way,  who  is  right,  Mr.  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  who  writes  "  capercailzie,"  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  with 
his  "  capercaillie  "  ?  Who  are  correct,  again,  those  who  speak 
of  paofP  of  grouse,  or  those  who,  like  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  call 
them  coveys.? 


^      X.      A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

.t  ]Hstt>rM^^^^)itm/  in  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Ernest  F.  Henderson,  A.B 

(Trhi^HPCoifV,  A.M.  (Harvard),   Ph.D.  (Berlin).  Editor  of 

"  Self l^Kistorical  D#uments  cf  the  Middle  Ages."  London  and 
New'Ywk:  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

MR.  HENDERSON,  in  his  preface,  expresseo  the  hope  that 
this  book  may  "  be  hated  deeply  and  loved  warmly."  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  his  hope  is  unfulfilled,  for  his  book  does 
not  seem  to  us  of  a  sort  to  excite  strong  feeling ;  it  is  generally 
accurate  and  often  thoughtful,  and  we  therefore  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  condemn  it,  but  it  presents  so  many  faults  in  manner 
that  our  praise  of  it  cannot  be  unqualified.  He  has  made  his 
history  unnecessarily  dull ;  many  of  his  sentences  are  ugly,  and 
some  are  faulty,  as  when  he  writes,  "  No  one  can  fail  to  pity 
Henry  in  his  powerless  distress,  but  no  more  is  one  called  upon 
to  admire  his  attitude  in  misfortune  "  ;  he  uses  strange  phrases, 
such  as  "to  deed"  privileges,  and  "Frederick  was  not  inclined 
simply  to  let  fall  his  pope,"  talks  of  "  the  Matilda  estates," 
"  Richard  Cornwallis " — by  which  he  means  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall — and  such  like,  splits  his  infinitives,  and  adopts  the 
irritating  practice  of  cutting  up  his  pages  into  a  number  of 
extremely  short  paragraphs,  some  of  them  only  of  three  or 
four  lines,  and  not  marking  any  real  break  in  his  matter.  Still, 
as  we  have  said,  there  is  much  in  his  book  to  counterbalance 
its  obvious  defects ;  he  gives  a  list  of  about  thirty  modern 
German  authorities  that  he  has  consulted — had  he  read  less 
German  he  might  possibly  have  written  better  English — and 
he  also  claims  to  be  "  thoroughly  at  home  in  primal  historical 
sources."  He  begins  with  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Teutonic  barbarians,  and  ends  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohenstaufens.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne,  a  somewhat  trite 
subject,  is  well  treated,  the  record  of  facts  being  sufficient 
and  not  excessive.  We  can  scarcely  say  so  much  for  the  part 
of  the  book  devoted  to  Charlemagne's  descendants,  where,  we 
think,  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  done  wisely  had  he  made 
his  facts  strictly  subordinate  to  an  attempt  to  show  how  the 
various  races  in  the  Empire  attained  nationality.  A  really 
valuable  sketch  is  given  of  the  means  by  which  Henry  I.  pro- 
moted the  unity  and  organization  of  the  German  kingdom,  and 
the  change  that  may  be  observed  in  the  policy  of  Otto  the  Great 
after  the  revolt  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria  is  also  well  marked.  Otto 
first  tried  to  strengthen  his  position  by  putting  the  great  duchies 
into  the  hands  of  members  of  his  own  family  ;  he  found  that  his 
plan  ended  in  civil  war,  and  turned  for  support  to  the  Church, 
which  he  made  "  the  prop  and  stay  of  the  kingly  power." 
Although  the  leading  events  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
belong  rather  to  Italian  than  to  German  history,  the  character 
of  his  rule  in  Germany  is  fairly  displayed  here;  he  restored 
peace  by  his  vigorous  policy,  and,  though  his  dispute  with  the 
Church  led  him  to  favour  the  secular  princes,  he  seized  an 
opportunity  for  taking  an  important  "step  towards  breaking 
the  power  of  the  great  stem-duchies  "  by  dividing  the  duchy  of 
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Bavaria.  Another,  and  the  final,  step  in  the  same  direction  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  disgrace  of  Henry  the  Lion,  whose 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England  led  to  the 
alliance  between  Richard  I.  and  the  Saxon  house.  With  this 
alliance  must,  as  is  noted  here,  be  connected  the  agreement  made 
between  Richard  and  Tancred  of  Sicily,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Richard  by  Henry  VI.,  who  saw  in  the  English  king  "the 
mightiest  hostage  that  could  be  desired  for  the  good  conduct  of 
the  Guelphs."  On  these  and  some  other  points  Mr.  Henderson's 
work  is  in  its  substance  so  satisfactory  that  we  hope  that  he  will 
produce  another  book  on  German  history,  and  will  in  writing  it  pay 
more  attention  to  manner  than  he  seems  to  have  thought  necessary 
here.  One  or  two  slips  of  minor  importance  may  be  noted.  Ofl'a 
of  Mercia  did  not  die  on  a  pilgrimage,  nor  did  Lewis  the  Pious 
die  at  Ingelheim,  but,  as  Nithard  tells  us,  on  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Pfalz  Island,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Henderson 
will  find  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  common  mistake  in  describing 
Roswitha,the  author  of  certain  sacred  comedies  and  other  works,  as 
Abbess  of  Gandersheim.  A  Roswitha  who  died  early  in  the  tenth 
century  did  hold  that  office.  Her  more  famous  namesake  was,  as 
she  herself  records,  a  nun  at  Gandersheim  in  the  time  of  the 
Abbess  Gerberga,  a  daughter  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  and,  therefore, 
niece  of  Otto  the  Great,  and  if,  as  is  said  in  the  Hildesheim. 
Chronicle,  Roswitha  wrote  the  lives  of  the  three  Ottos,  she  must 
have  lived  on  into  the  eleventh  century. 
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1 1 1HE  first  volume  of  Mr.  Heinemann's  new  Pioneer  Series, 
Joanna  Traill,  Spinster,  is  so  grave  in  subject,  so  passionate 
and  earnest  in  treatment,  and  so  absolutely  right  in  morals,  that, 
in  spite  of  a  foolish  frontispiece  and  some-  Meredithian  quips  of 
phrase  in  the  early  pages,  one  might  suppose  the  series  intended 
to  lead  into  high  regions  of  pure  reason.  The  second  volume, 
however,  George  Mandeville  s  Husband,  though  as  clever,  and 
touched  in  places  with  poignant  pathos,  has  no  such  ethical 
value.  It  is  a  sarcasm.  The  other  is  an  appeal.  Both  are 
slight,  as  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  being  in  the  limits  of  short 
stories,  but  you  can  be  tragic  in  a  small  place.  The  theme  of 
Joanna  Traill,  Spinster,  is  old  enough,  dating  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  the  sin  of  woman  and  man's  treatment  of  it.  The  word 
man,  however,  must,  in  this  sense,  be  largely  stretched  so  as  to 
include  woman  and  her  treatment  of  her  fallen  sister.  A  very 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  often  been  spoken  and  written  on  the 
■matter.  Mr.  Hardy  begged  the  question  in  a  way  which  some 
women  have  resented  when  he  put  "  A  pure  woman  "  on  the  title- 
page  of  Tess.  The  author  of  the  work  in  question — Miss,  or  Mrs., 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth—  makes  no  such  mistake.  Little  Christine, 
the  betrayed  child,  has  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  most  womanly  of  good  women,  but  she  works  out 
lier  own  salvation,  and  remains  at  the  end  a  "  pure  woman " 
because  she  knows  good  and  evil  and  chooses  good.  No  better 
-counsel  could  be  given  to  those  who  seek  to  do  such  work  than  to 
follow  the  mode  of  Miss  Traill.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  good 
soul  herself  is  not  allowed  by  the  author  to  be  happy.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Boas  would  have  made  an  uncomfortable  husband,  but 
that  would  be  no  departure  from  the  truths  of  life,  and  Joanna 
would  rather  have  had  him  than  none. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Ralph  Wilbraham,  who  was  George  Mande- 
ville's  husband  (Mrs.  Wilbraham  wrote  novels  as  George  Sand 
and  George  Eliot  did),  is  melancholy.  He  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  marry  a  disagreeable,  vain,  foolish  woman,  and,  as  he 
was  very  weak  and  somewhat  of  a  maunderer,  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
took  and  kept  the  upper  hand.  She  also  wrote  books,  and 
got  paid  for  them  (after  all,  a  circumstance  mitigating  the 
habit  of  writing),  which  helped  the  small  household  to  exist. 
Neither  the  husband,  nor  apparently  the  author,  can  forgive 
George  Mandeville's  practice  of  composition,  and  he  says  im- 


pressively to  his  little  Rosina,  "  I'd  rather  my  daughter  scrubbed 
Moors  than  wrote  books."  All  that  side  of  the  story  is  clever 
enough,  but  foolish  ;  it  is  the  position  of  the  disappointed  artist 
and  his  sad  little  girl  that  contains  the  pathos.  Rosina  is  ex- 
cellently drawn.  Her  solitary  childhood,  in  which  her  father's 
is  the  only  sympathetic  figure,  tends  to  precocious  talk,  and  her 
critical  attitude  to  her  mother  is  inevitable.  The  story  of  Rosina's 
short  life  and  death  is  painfully  and  unnecessarily  sad.  There 
is  not  a  ray  of  light  or  hope  in  it.  It  is,  however,  very  strong, 
very  well  written,  and  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Algernon  Gissing's  novels  gain  as  time  goes  on  in  thought- 
ful power  and  interest.  Something  better,  then,  than  A  Vagabond 
in  Arts  may  be  one  day  expected  from  him ;  he  has  as  yet  given 
his  readers  nothing  so  good.  Critics  with  whom  style  and  form 
rank  for  nine-tenths  of  literary  value  will  not  go  far  with  praise 
of  Mr.  Gissing's  stories.  His  style  is  often  awkward  and  heavy, 
and,  as  for  his  form,  some  people  might  be  inclined  to  apply  to 
it  Mr.  Mantalini's  definition  of  the  absent  Countess's  "  outline." 
Wherever  a  long  word  can  be  put,  Mr.  Gissing  puts  it,  and  when 
a  great  number  of  long  words  present  themselves  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sentence,  Mr.  Gissing  is  indulgent  in  letting  them  in. 
But  those  who  love  a  story  quand  mSme,  who  find  an  interest 
in  the  people  of  a  book,  when  they  are  keenly  drawn  from  nature, 
nearly  as  deep  as  that  t4*y  feel  in  their  fellow-creatures,  may 
take  up  A  Vagabond  in  Jms  certain  of  no  disappointment.  Sheil 
Wanless  flie  erratic  vagrant  in  the  plains  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  ethics,  is  an  interesting  and  dramatic  study  of  modern  youth, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  characters  who  surround  him,  put  in 
with  less  intensity  but  quite  as  much  delicate  study  of  mind  and 
mood  and  manner.  The  old  clergyman,  his  father,  the  reticent 
and  dignified  recluse,  whose  feeling  is  so  deep,  and  whose  power 
of  expression  so  narrow,  is  even  more  convincing  and  touching 
than  his  son.  Few  things  in  modern  fiction  are  better  conceived, 
better  told,  than  the  affair  between  Ebba  Wanless  and  her  father 
concerning  the  sacrifice  of  his  library,  and  her  proud  redemption 
of  it.  There  are  touches  about  Ebba  that  recall  Miss  Austen, 
meaning,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Gissing's  way  of  presenting  her,  for  a 
century  spreads  between  Miss  Austen's  young  ladies  and  the 
young  women  of  this  period.  And  Ebba  is  in  her  trained  intel- 
lect, her  fearless  mental  outlook,  her  courage,  her  purity  founded 
on  knowledge,  not  on  ignorance,  and  her  gracious  ways,  essentially 
a  modern  femininity.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  what  is 
meant  by  a  "  new  woman."  All  the  women  in  this  fresh  and 
stimulating  book  are  well  done  in  their  varying  ways,  and  most 
varied  are  their  ways.  Mr.  Algernon  Gissing  must  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  written  a  most  interesting  story. 

Diantha  Carew  is  the  Clove  Pink  of  Mrs.  Steele's  pretty  litiie 
love  story.  She  is  very  sweet,  very  young,  very  pretty,  very  sad. 
She  allowed  a  young  Dragoon  officer  to  kiss  her  one  day  when 
they  were  riding  in  a  wood,  and  after  that  there  were  many  love 
passages  in  an  orchard.  All  this  was  unknown  to  the  guardian 
aunts  of  Diantha,  and  dearly  the  child  paid  for  her  indiscretion. 
For  the  dragoon  was  sent  out  to  the  Zulu  war  in  South  Africa, 
and  got  knocked  on  the  head,  which  made  him  forget  Diantha 
and  everything  else.  Linda  Grey  nursed  him  to  recovery  and 
then  married  him,  though  by  that  time  he  had  remembered  and  re- 
presented to  Linda  that  he  would  much  rather  have  the  other 
young  woman.  Linda  replied  in  the  poet's  rather  doubtful  en- 
couragement to  battle,  "  Tis  too  late  to  retreat !  "  and  they  were 
wedded.  Diantha  remained  faithful  to  her  dragoon  and  her  clove 
pinks,  and  had,  at  least,  the  pale  consolation  of  being  "  encircled 
by  the  halo  of  her  ideal."  During  the  Zulu  period  of  the 
young  dragoon's  military  adventures,  Mrs.  Steele  dwells  with 
pardonable  pride  on  the  prowess  of  "  General  Hardwood,  V.C." 

Most  things  that  want  to  be  read  have  to  put  themselves  now- 
a-days  into  the  form  of  a  novel.  Mr.  A.  Donnison  has  felt  the 
force  of  this,  and  constrained  himself  into  throwing  his  experi- 
ences of  Australian  life  into  a  story  in  one  volume,  calling  it 
Winning  a  W>fe  in  Australia.  But  just  as  beauty  is  not  gained 
by  willing,  you  cannot  make  a  novel  unless  you  know  how.  This 
little  book  has  no  construction,  no  discrimination  of  character, 
no  art  in  dialogue.  And  yet  it  is  a  little  book  that  very  few 
people  will  lay  down  without  finishing.  For  this  there  are  good 
reasons.  The  author  has  to  a  measurable  extent  the  power  (we 
must  not  say  art)  of  narrative,  and  he  has  seen  the  things  he 
describes.  We  gain,  from  reading  his  story,  no  additional  know- 
ledge whatever  of  human  nature,  not  even  of  Australian  human 
nature ;  but  we  do  gain  vivid  sketches  and  illustrations  of  the 
farm  life  out  there.  We  learn  many  details  of  the  squatter's 
life,  we  hear  how  an  "  old  man  "  kangaroo  can  stand  at  bay  and 
defend  himself  against  a  man,  "  hurling  young  rocks,"  with  three 
dogs  assailing  him  in  front ;  how  girls  can  help  in  bringing  home 
"mobs"  of  young  horses,  and  generally  much  about  horses  and 
hard  riding  and  stirring  gallops  across  country  for  dear  life.  As 
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in  all  such  books,  the  feminine  element  is  weakest,  and  the  love- 
making  most  intolerable  ;  but  then,  how  to  try  and  make  a  novel 
and  leave  out  love  ? 

Thunderbolt  is  another  Australian  story,  with  even  less  title  ' 
tban  the  foregoing  to  a  place  as  literature.  It  is  as  ill  con- 
structed as  Mr.  Donnison's  book,  and  as  ill  written  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion it  is  vulgar.  Horses  and  kangaroo,  and  sheep  and  dogs,  are 
the  best  of  company  ("  old  man "  kangaroo  at  a  distance) ;  but 
Mr.  Macdonald's  detectives,  amateur  and  other,  his  bushrangers, 
"cockatoos,"'  "gum-suckers,"  and  "jumpers"  are  the  reverse. 
It  would  seem,  judging  from  the  two  stories  written  by  men 
before  us,  that  novels  about  Australia  had  better  be  left  to  Tasma 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  On  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
volume  we  find  him  described  as  "  Bengal  Chaplain."  Nothing 
is  gained  by  that.  His  remarks  on  Anglo-Indian  social  matters, 
conveyed  in  conversations  between  persons  in  Australia,  are  as 
dreary,  commonplace,  and  unreadable  as  if  he  had  confined  his 
attention  to  the  Victorian  colony  alone.  His  style  is  sometimes 
a  little  erratic  ;  but  the  text  certainly  appears  to  imply  that  the 
author  attributes  the  poem  "  The  Village  Blacksmith  "  to  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  has  surely  done  better  work  than  the  two 
affected,  meretricious,  theatrical  little  stories  bound  together 
under  the  title  Her  Fair  Fame.  So  theatrical  they  are,  so  jerky 
in  transition  of  scene,  and  so  awkwardly  arranged  as  to  time  and 
place,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  they  are  plays 
which,  having  failed  to  attract  in  that  capacity,  seek  acceptance 
in  the  ill-fitting  garb  of  fiction.  The  upholstery  is  clumsy. 
Some  of  art's  journeymen  have  made  them,  and  not  made  them 
well.  The  first  piece  is  highly  melodramatic.  There  are  exciting 
scenes  in  which  the  virtuous  heroine  shrieks  explanations  which 
the  infuriated  hero  refuses  to  allow  to  enter  his  ears,  just  as  they 
do  on  the  stage  ;  and  the  villain  shoots  himself  in  the  wings,  like 
Hedda  Gabler  and  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  The  second  sketch  is  shorter, 
calmer,  and  ends  happily ;  the  final  scene,  where  the  sculptor 
smashes  his  beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  lady  he  once  loved  to 
appease  his  jealous  wife,  being  well  arranged  to  produce  a  fine 
stage  effect. 

Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly  gives  his  readers  a  taste  of  his  quality 
and  the  quality  of  his  Spanish  romance,  The  Scorpion,  in  a  brief 
prefatory  note.  It  is  a  story  of  life  and  adventure  in  Southern 
Spain  in  years  somewhat  gone  by,  when  a  revolutionary  secret 
society  was  seeking  to  overturn  the  Government.  That  is  a 
condition  of  things  normal  in  more  countries  than  Spain.  While 
using  some  historical  names  and  persons  for  his  plot,  the  author 
has  largely  added  melodramatic  invention  of  his  own,  as  well  as 
drawn  some  striking  sketches  of  the  romantic  scenery.  The 
"  scorpion"  is  a  human  venomous  creature,  one  of  the  "  Scorpions 
of  the  Rock,"  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  many  races,  and 
who  seem  to  combine  in  their  natures  the  vices  of  all.  He  roams 
treacherously  through  the  long  story,  and  meets  with  a  terrible 
fate  at  the  close. 

Woman,  the  Mystery,  by  Mr.  Henry  Herman,  is  a  "  Story  of 
Three  Revolutions."  It  begins  with  the  revolution  in  France  of 
'48,  passes  on  through  the  terrible  struggle  in  America  between 
North  and  South,  and  finishes  amongst  the  outrages  and  horrors 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  under  the  Commune.  It  may  well  be  ; 
believed,  then,  that  its  pages  are  loud  with  musketry,  cannon,  and 
the  roar  of  shells,  and  red  with  the  flames  of  burning  buildings. 
Even  the  heroine,  the  "woman,"  the  " mystery,"  seems  to  rest 
most  of  her  time  on  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war.  The 
author's  animated  way  of  writing  and  vivid  possession  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  he  describes  carry  the  reader  fairly  on  and 
gleams  of  genuine  fun  light  the  way.  Dreadful  villains,  indeed, 
some  of  the  people  are,  we  are  forced  to  encounter,  but  somehow 
they  are  not  so  terrific  as  they  look  and  they  amuse  rather  than 
frighten.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Henri  Sainton,  who  begins  as  a  Paris 
"  red,"  figures  in  the  not  then  United  States  as  a  "  reb,"  and 
finishes  as  a  gold  and  silver  American  king,  is  particularly 
quaint  and  funny  in  his  early  attempts  in  speaking  English. 
Mr.  Herman  can  write  dialect  rather  convincingly.  The  Frenchman 
is  good,  and  so  is  an  old  negress  ;  and  an  Irish  Federal  officer 
who  appears  for  only  a  few  minutes  leaves  an  impress  of  his 
personality  behind  him.    The  story  will  be  read. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 
(Second  Notice.) 

WE  are  aware  that  publishers  may,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  to 
know  their  business  better  than  reviewers,  and  also  that 
the  preparation  of  new  editions  of  guide-books  takes  a  consider- 
able time.  But  we  must  still  suggest,  as  we  have  suggested 
before,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  these  editions 


were  brought  out  earlier  in  the  year.  Easter  itself  would  not  be 
too  early,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  holiday-making  done  then, 
and  the  ever-increasing  crush  at  all  watering-places  and  hotels 
in  August  and  September  induces  more  and  more  people  every 
year  to  take  their  holidays,  if  they  can  possibly  manage  it,  in 
May,  June,  or  July.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  tourist 
arrangements  (for  which  some  guides  appear  to  be  kept  back)  are 
really  no  great  gain,  for  the  most  cunningly  arranged  guide  has 
to  be  supplemented  by  railway  time-tables  in  which  these  arrange- 
ments appear. 

We  have  still  in  this  second  batch  no  new  book  of  much  im- 
portance to  chronicle,  though  we  have  plenty  of  new  editions  and 
some  new  features  to  notice  as  regards  old  ones.  Two  railways 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tourists  have  been  opened  this  year. 
The  larger,  the  West  Highland  Railway  from  Helensburgh  to 
Fort  William,  finds  a  place  in  the  new  edition  of  Murray's 
Scotland,  which  came  out  almost  simultaneously  with  our 
last  notice,  and  was  then  briefly  mentioned,  but  for  which  we 
must  spare  a  few  more  lines  of  praise  due  to  its  admirable 
compression  and  the  great  excellence  of  its  maps.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  use  of  this  thin,  but  not  transparent,  India 
paper  will  gradually  spread  to  all  the  better  class  of  guide-books, 
and  so  obviate  the  present  dilemma  between  "  parts  "  which  do 
not  always  correspond  with  the  user's  needs,  and  complete 
volumes  of  inconvenient  bulk  and  weight. 

The  other  railway,  the  Dore  and  Chinley  branch  of  the  Mid- 
land, comes  into  the  Peak  volume  of  Mr.  Baddeley's  series 
(Dulau),  a  series  blessed  of  many  pedestrians.  This  line,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show,  goes  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Peak  district,  and,  though  some  may  be  sorry  that  the  previously 
inviolate  pentagon  of  which  Sheffield,  Penistone,  Glossop,  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  and  Bakewell  mark  the  angles  should  be  invaded  by 
embankments  and  cuttings,  the  thing  was  sure  to  come.  It 
leaves  a  very  considerable  stretch  of  hill  and  dale  still  untouched 
(Mr.  Baddeley,  who  knows,  says  that  the  fifteen  miles  walk  from 
Penistone  to  Ashopton  is  still  the  wildest  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  England  south  of  the  Lakes),  and  it  gives  almost  direct  access 
to  all  those  wonders — Mam  Tor  and  the  Castleton  Caves,  Elden 
Hole  and  Peveril  Castle — which  by  some  accident  or  other 
were  more  or  less  famous  throughout  England  years  and  almost 
centuries  before  other  picturesque  parts  of  the  country  attracted 
general  attention.  Of  these  wonders,  and  a  sufficient  range  of 
country  round  them,  Mr.  Baddeley  gives  account  in  his  usual 
fashion.  He  is  almost  impeccable  as  regards  pedestrian 
guidance,  but  a  little  deficient  sometimes  in  the  indication  of 
literary  and  historical  applications,  and  not  always  given  to  the 
most  elegant  language.  For  instance,  we  cannot  think  it  a  very 
happy  metaphor  to  gay  that  "  North  Derbyshire  as  a  mining 
country  is  as  '  dead  as  mutton.' "  However,  these  things,  un- 
pardonable in  a  bad  guide,  are  tolerable  in  a  good  one,  and  Mr. 
Baddeley  is  nearly  always  good.  He  has  also  issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  second  part,  or  Northern  Highlands,  of  his  Scotland, 
the  third,  or  Loxoland  part,  of  which  we  noticed  last  month ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  promises  of  an  Isle  of  Wight  and  New 
Forest. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  goodly  batch  of  Baedekers, 
no  less  than  five  being  before  ue,  for  Belgium  and  Holland,  Paris, 
London,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  respectively.  The  two  first 
of  these  are  in  their  eleventh  edition,  the  third  in  its  ninth,  the 
fourth  in  its  third  ;  while  the  Canada  is  a  new-comer.  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  the  English  editor  of  the  series,  may  be  congratulated  on 
this  last-mentioned  volume,  his  most  recent  labour.  We  enter- 
tain, indeed,  a  slight  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  a  guide- 
book writer  to  treat  at  length  and  in  a  controversial  spirit  such 
thorny  subjects  as  the  "  French  Shore  "  of  Newfoundland.  But 
we  have  nothing  else  that  might  seem  better  away.  The  descrip- 
tion is  spirited  without  being  overdone,  and  the  abstracts  of  his- 
torical and  other  points  of  interest  are  singularly  successful. 

Two'volumes  of  recent  appearance  to  which  a  very  pedantic 
critic  might  refuse  the  name  of  guide-books,  but  which  seem  to 
deserve  admission  here,  are  the  Reverend  Robert  Fisher's  Flam- 
borough  (Hull:  Andrews.  London:  Simpkin  &  Marshall)  and 
Chancellor  Ferguson's  Westmorland  (Elliot  Stock).  The  first  is 
a  collection  of  articles  by  various  writers  on  the  antiquities,  topo- 
graphy, fauna,  flora,  dialect,  folklore,  and  what  not,  of  that  small 
but  exceedingly  interesting  peninsula  comprised  between  the  Danes' 
Dyke  and  the  "  Head  "  proper.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Ship  is  now,  as  it  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  comfortable,  if  also  one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  of 
English  village  inns;  but  even  without  this  attraction,  Flam- 
borough  must  always  be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  visit- 
worthy  places  on  the  English  coast.  The  Chancellor  of  Carlisle 
deserves  (and  may  perhaps  receive)  more  extended  notice  than 
we  can  give  here.    We  shall  only  say  that  his  Cumberland  was 
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so  far  about  the  best  volume  of  the  series  of  Popular  Histories  to 
which  both  belong,  and  that  this  sister-book  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  it.  The  notes  on  castles  and  on  England's  last  battle,  the 
skirmish  at  Clifton,  seem  particularly  good. 

We  must  give  notice  briefer  still  to  some  pamphlets — The 
Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk,  a  useful  List  of  Farmhouse  and 
other  Lodgings  in  East  Anglia,  Summer  Holidays  in  the  Land  of 
the  Broads,  and  Holiday  Notes  in  East  Anglia.  All  these  are 
issued  gratis,  or  at  a  few  pence,  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company.  They  are  extremely  well  done,  and  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  lines.  We  have  also  received  a  new  part 
(No.  165)  of  the  now  very  extensive  Illustrated  Europe  of  MM. 
Orell-Fussli  (Zurich),  dealing  with  the  Baths  of  Waldhaus- 
Flims  in  the  Grisons ;  and  a  handsome  and  useful  Guide  to 
Larmer,  Rushmore,  and  Farnham  (Dorset),  by  General  Pitt- 
Rivers,  giving  an  account,  of  the  curiosities  he  has  there  got 
together,  not  merely  sibi  et  amicis,  but  for  the  public  as  well. 
Still  handsomer,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  larger,  is  an  album  en- 
titled A  Tourist's  Visit  to  Argyllshire  and  the  West  Highlands 
(no  ostensible  publisher),  but  within  this  fair  outside  lurk  frightful 
things  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  folk.  It  begins  with  a 
beautiful  map  of  Scotland  and  some  well-arranged  tables  of 
tours ;  but  then  plunges  without  the  slightest  warning  into 
"  Facts  about  Whisky,"  the  whisky  of  Messrs.  Greenlees.  No- 
thing can  be  more  elegant  than  the  illustrations,  nothing  more 
insinuating  than  the  letterpress,  which  depict  and  describe  the 
hideous  implements  with  which  these  persons  prepare  their  poison, 
the  dreadful  vats  and  bottles  in  which  they  put  it,  the  yachts 
and  counting-houses  and  cellars  which  they  haunt  unabashed. 
And  then  suppose  anybody  should  "  go  and  taste  it ! "  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  Sir  Wilfrid. 


NATIONAL  UNION  GLEANINGS. 

National  Union  Gleanings — Vol.  II.  January-June  1804.  Published  by 
tbe  Publication  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
and  Constitutional  Associations,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent,  &  Co. 

"1T7E  noticed  the  first  volume  of  National  Union  Gleanings, 
»  *  published  at  St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  Westminster,  by  the 
Publication  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
and  Constitutional  Associations.  The  second,  which  is  before  us, 
does  not  show  any  departure  from  the  model  taken  for  its  pre- 
decessor, and  will  unquestionably  prove  not  less  useful  to  the 
journalist  and  politician.  There  is  the  same  full  index,  the  same 
copious  list  of  magazine  articles,  speeches,  Parliamentary  papers, 
and  so  forth,  the  same  wealth  of  quotations  containing  matter 
which  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Unionist  to  know.  Each 
month  of  the  six  with  which  this  volume  deals  has  its  Politician's 
Diary  of  Occurrences,  and  then  follow  pages  of  miscellaneous 
information  arranged  under  heads  of  subjects.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  exactly  a  book  to  read  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
A  certain  danger  of  confusion  of  mind  would  be  incurred  by  the 
reader  who  began  at  the  first  page  and  went  on  to  the  last.  But 
it  is  a  book  to  have  at  hand  when  one  is  engaged  in  controversy, 
whether  on  the  hustings  or  elsewhere.  It  will  supply  not  only  a 
useful  mass  of  facts,  but  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  quotations 
from  the  speeches  of  the  enemy,  which  are  not  less  useful  to  the 
Unionist. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  artistes  cultures.    Par  Adrien  Mourean.    Paris:  Librairie  de  l'Art. 
Le  drame  historique  et  le  dramc  passionnel.    Par  J.  J.  Weiss.    Pari3 : 
Calmann  Levy. 

Alafronticredel'est.    Par  Michel  Jacquelin.    Paris:  Lemerre. 
Contes  Forestiers — Tentation.    Par  Andre  Theuriet.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 
Confidences  cChommcs.    Par  Hugues  le  Roux.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

rriUE  peroration  of  M.  Moureau's  pleasant  monograph  for  the 
Artistes  celibres  on  the  Saint-AubLn  family  of  engravers 
contains,  perhaps,  a  little  touch  of  the  mania  of  the  specialist 
and  the  collector.  It  is  certainly  not  here  that  any  depreciation 
of  the  exquisite  triflings  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  matters 
of  art  from  the  strictly  artistic  point  of  view,  or  of  their  im- 
portance as  documents  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  and 
manners,  will  be  found.  But  it  is  surely  a  little  excessive — and, 
considering  the  labours  of  the  MM.  de  Goncourt,  a  little  un- 
originally  excessive — to  describe  the  engravings  of  the  Saint- 
Aubins — who,  though  good,  were  by  no  means  consummate 
exponents  of  their  particular  art  and  style — as  "  de  purs  joyaux 
d'art,  dignes  de  tout  eloge  et  de  toute  convoitise."  However,  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than  lodge  a  good-humoured  pro- 


test against  the  defect  of  perspective  implied  in  such  expressions. 
And  certainly  some  of  the  work  of  the  Saint-Aubins  is  very 
pretty.  They  were  originally  professors  of  the  comparatively 
humble,  but  not  despicable,  craft  of  embroidery,  and  many  of  the 
designs  for  monograms  and  ciphers  made  by  Charles  Germain  de 
Saint-Aubin  are  given  here.  They  are  to  us  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  things  in  the  book,  the  quality  of  the  art  employed 
being  exactly  proportioned  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  result 
charming  in  freshness,  ingenuity,  and  grace.  Gabriel  and 
Augustin  de  Saint-Aubin  soared  higher,  executing  original  etch- 
ings, engraving  portraits,  and  designing  (this  was  especially 
Augustin's  forte)  many  of  those  delightful  culs-de-lampe,  head- 
pieces, initial  letters,  and  so  forth,  which  constitute  the  chief 
attraction  of  French  books  of  the  time.  The  medallion  of  the 
Baronne  de  Rebecque,  which  Augustin  drew  as  well  as  engraved, 
is  certainly  a  very  fine  thing,  and  comes  nearest  to  justifying 
M.  Moureau's  hyperbole ;  but  most  things  here  are  pretty,  and 
some,  the  designs  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  book  of  gems  espe- 
cially, very  pretty  indeed. 

We  think  a  better  title  might  have  been  found  for  this  col- 
lection of  the  late  M.  Weiss's  admirable  theatrical  criticisms  than 
one  containing  the  ugly  catchword  passionnel,  but  of  the  value  of 
the  criticisms  themselves  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Dealing  as 
they  do  with  the  chief  new  or  old  plays  that  appeared  between 
1S83  and  1885,  they  gave  the  critic  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  Dumas  (pere  et  fils),  with  Hugo,  with  MM.  Sardou,  de 
Goncourt,  Richepin,  and  others.  He  handled  them  all  in  that 
special  way  of  which,  though  it  is  not  unknown  in  England,  we 
may  without  presumption  say  that  not  every  English  dramatic 
critic  is  instructed  enough  to  attempt,  nor  every  English  news- 
paper reader  instructed  enough  to  welcome  it.  The  immediate 
representation,  though  seldom  or  never  neglected,  was  for  M. 
Weiss  chiefly  an  occasion  of  literary  and  dramatic  comparison  of 
the  historical  kind ;  and  there  are  few  writers  in  whom  more 
edification  is  to  be  found  than  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
are  more  free  from  the  dulness  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  vain 
people  too  often  attaches  to  the  idea  of  edification.  M.  Weiss 
was  always  bright  and  not  unfrequently  brilliant ;  nor  was  his 
logic  far  below  his  learning. 

M.  Jacquelin's  A  la  fmntiere  de  Vest  is  a  very  patriotic  and  a 
pleasantly  written  account  of  wanderings  on  the  Franco-German 
frontier  and  fnto  the  conquered  provinces.  It  is,  we  say,  plea- 
santly written  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  so  pleasant 
to  read.  Adam  Smith,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  a-  learned 
demonstration  showing  that  the  selfish  passions  are  awkward 
subjects  for  artistic  and  literary  treatment.  Now,  patriotism  is 
not  a  purely  selfish  passion  ;  but  it  is,  as  far  as  foreign  readers  are 
concerned,  an  egoisme  ii  plusieurs,  and  lies  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage. M.  Jacquelin,  as  he  wanders  about  Metz  and  Stras- 
burg,  longs  for  their  reunion  to  France ;  we  reflect  meanwhile 
how,  as  the  poet  says  :— 

'  they  could  only  unite 
By  involving  the  world  in  a  general  fight.' 

The  stories  in  M.  Andre  Theuriet's  Tentation  are  almost  all  of 
his  best  type,  as,  we  have  observed,  is  usual  with  him  when  he 
deals  with  the  woody  regions  of  the  East  Loraine  and  the 
Argonne  and  the  Langres  country.  He  is  much  busied  in  them 
with  that  curious  caste  or  sect  of  the  gentilshoimnes-verriers — the 
privileged  glass-blowers  of  noble  birth,  of  whom  some  remnants 
subsist  even  in  these  days,  we  believe.  This  particular  touch  of 
local  colour  is,  however,  not  too  much  insisted  on ;  and  M. 
Theuriet  as  usual  relies  partly  on  his  admirable  faculty  for  wood- 
land scenery,  and  partly  on  his  grasp  of  character.  They  do  not 
fail  him.  To  any  but  a  French  reader  the  opening  tale  is  rather 
spoilt  by  the  astonishingly  prompt  readiness  to  surrender  of  the 
Potiphar's  wife,  who  finds  in  Antoine  de  Courouvre — gentilhommc- 
verrier,  lackpenny,  and  hero  of  many  adventures — an  unexpected 
Joseph.  The  least  squeamish  of  English  tastes  does  not  rate  very 
high  a  lady  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  handsome  stranger 
she  meets  in  about  twelve  hours  after  meeting  him;  but  the 
story  is  well  told.  "  Pommes  sauvages"  is,  in  its  style,  also 
very  pretty,  while  in  others  of  the  stories  there  is  much  pathos. 

As  for  M.  Hugues  le  Roux,  his  title  describes  his  book  so 
clearly  that  there  is  no  need  to  say  much  more  about  it.  We 
should  say,  ourselves,  that  such  confidences  of  men,  or  confidences 
of  anybody,  were  not  meant  to  be  printed,  that  they  even,  like 
the  original  Roman  and  other  laws,  were  not  intended  to  be 
written  down,  but  should  be  content  volitare  per  ora.  If,  how- 
ever, this  principle  were  carried  out,  such  monstrous  gaps  would 
be  made  in  the  French  literature  of  the  last  few  years  that  we 
really  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the  French  publishing 
trade  (already,  by  its  own  account,  hard  bested),  or  of  the  deserv- 
ing authors  who  support  it  and  whom  it  supports. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS — CLASSICAL. 
TV/IE.  GAVIN  HAMILTON'S  Classic  Moods;  Latin,  GreeJc, 
-L'-L  and  English;  their  Meaning  and  Mutual  Relation  (Edin- 
burgh ;  Oliver  &  Boyd)  is  a  strange  work,  which  deserves  notice 
partly  for  its  strangeness,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the  testi- 
monials with  which  it  is  prefaced.  It  is  devoted  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Subjunctive  mood,  which  is  the  object  of  the  author's 
superstitious  reverence.  "The  Imperial  Subjunctive,"  "that 
marvellous  but  not  mysterious  mood,"  "  the  Samson  of  moods," 
are  some  of  the  flowers  of  speech  with  which  he  bestrews  his 
fetish.  What  Mr.  Hamilton's  view  of  his  subject  is  may  best  be 
given  in  his  own  remarkable  words,  italics  and  all  :  — 

'  Thus  this  mood,  the  most  potent  organ  of  expression 
through  which  the  wit  of  myriad-minded  man  has  breathed 
the  music  of  eloquence,  is  used  as  an  extra-Imperative,  Infin. 
and  Indie,  to  emphasise  what  is  important  or  novel,  and 
sometimes,  as  above,  to  do  what  they  can't  do  at  all.  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  British,  too,  had  an  extra  mood  for  an 
extra  occasion,  as  they  had  an  extra  dress  and  dinner  for  an 
extra  occasion.' 

"  The  Indie,"  Mr.  Hamilton  says  elsewhere,  "  is  the  simplest, 
not  strongest  of  moods,  that  of  children  and  servants;  the  Subj. 
that  of  historians,  philosophers,  scholars,  lawyers."  If  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  a  head-master—  quod  di  melius  vortant  (Subj.,  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  pleases,  because  important),  we  presume  that  no 
boy  below  the  sixth  form  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  subjunc- 
tive, a  privilege  which  lower  boys  would,  no  doubt,  regard  with- 
out envy.  Difficulties  might  arise  when  the  masters,  as  scholars, 
opined  that  their  pupils'  indicatives  should  be  subjunctives.  But 
perhaps  Mr.  Hamilton's  assistant  masters  would  not  be  scholars. 

We  turn  with  curiosity  to  the  passages  by  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
supports  what  we  gather  to  be  his  theory.  Many  of  his  examples 
appear  to  be  of  his  own  composition,  and  very  quaint  some  of 
them  are,  but  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  makes  use  of  classical 
authors.    Here  is  an  interesting  passagre  : — 

'  P"y  day  is  an  extra  day  for  the  soldier,  so  Cresar  marked 

that  by  the  Subjunctive  most  directly,  e.g.  :— 
Dies  instabat  quo  frumentum  militibus  metiri  oporteret. 

'JB.G.  i.  16. 

'  The  day  was  near  when  corn  must  be  had  for  the  troops. 
The  day  of  a  city's  destruction,  though  the  date  need  not  be 
given,  is  also  a  notable  day.  Homer  tells  not  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine  without  referring  to  the  day  of  its  destruction 
by  fire,  occurring  only  once,  and  not  without  its  fitting 
snood  : — 

ecrafTai  <}pap  or  av  ttot  oXwXtj  IXioj  lp>]. — II.  IT.  164. 

There  will  be  a  day  when  sacred  Troy  shall  fall.' 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  equally  instructive  on  the  Subjunctive  as 
extra-Imperative.  He  points  out  that  "  Cicero  in  the  same 
sentence  uses  the  ordinary  Imperative,  and  then,  rising  in  a 
climax  strict  and  exclusive  " — whatever  that  may  be — "  uses  the 
Subjunctive  for  it : — 

Secreto  hoc  audi  :  tecum  habeto  :  ne  liberto  quidem  dixeris. 

Ad Fnm.  vii.  2  5. 
Hear  this  apart:  keep  it  to  yourself:  don't  tell  it  even  to  your 
freedman." 

The  fact  of  the  command  being  negative  apparently  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  One  more  extract  from  the  chapter  on 
"  Subjunctive  as  extra-Imperative  "  will  be  enough: — 

'  Instructions  the  most  solemn  known  to  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  given  by  the  dying  to  sorrowing  friends,  and  scrupulously 
observed  by  them,  are  given  by  this  extra-Imperative,  the 
Subjunctive,  e.g. : — 
Accipe  quae  serves  funeris  acta  mei. — Prop.  iii.  iv.  22. 
Hear  the  instructions  you  must  observe  about  my  funeral. 

And  the  complement  to  this,  the  injunctions  in  a  will  enforced 
by  law,  are  expressed  by  the  same  imperial  mood  : — 
Codicillis  ut  id  faceret  jubebatur. — Suet.,  Tib.  22.' 
The  reader  who  desires  further  entertainment  may  turn  to  an 
"  Appendix  on  Mf/."    Here  we  must  abridge  Mr.  Hamilton  a 
little  :— 

'  All  Greek  writers,'  he  says,  '  mark  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  nature  and  best-known  characters  in  history  by 
fir).  .  .  .  Demosthenes  and  his  antagonist,  vFscbmes,  both 
agree  in  marking  the  defendant  Ctesiphon  by  p.%  e.g.  to  de 
/xr)  Tvpoo-ypttynvTa. — De  Cor.  23.  .  .  yEschylus  marks  the 
sun,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  creation,  by  fit).  .  .  , 
Sophocles  habitually  marks  the  heroes  of  his  plays  by  prj,  e.g. 

o  pr]8tv  aSo>s  OiSwrovs.' 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hamilton  as  a  grammarian.  Of  his  scholar- 
ship generally  two  examples  will  be  enough.    He  quotes  (p.  44) 


from  Cicero  : — "  Nolim  fingere  mihi  asotos  qui  in  mensam  voment, 
et  qui  de  epulis  auferantur,  crudique  postridie  ingurgitent."  He 
translates  the  last  clause :  "  and  next  day  gorge  themselves 
afresh  "  !  On  the  following  page  we  find  another  rendering  of 
equal  merit.  Mr.  Hamilton  quotes  as  an  example  of  the  use  of 
Subjunctive  mood  in  direct  speech  for  things  novel  or  important 
a  well-known  passage  of  Ovid  : — 

Hie  ego  qui  fuerim  tenerorum  lusor  amorum, 
Quern  legis  ut  noris. 

The  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  line  and  the  full  stop  at  noris 
are  odd,  but  the  translation  is  more  so  : — "  I  am  he  that  was  the 
sportive  bard  of  the  soft  passions,  whom  you  read  that  you  may 
know."  How  Mr.  Hamilton  proposes  to  render  the  latter  half  of 
the  pentameter,  supposing  him  to  be  aware  of  its  existence,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  know. 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  book  is  the 
collection  of  testimonials  referred  to  above,  which  he  includes  in 
his  preface.  The  Dean  of  Winchester  writes : — "  Your  work  on 
Moods  is  full  of  sense,  truth,  and  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  soon 
find  success  everywhere  among  students  and  schoolboys,  and  that 
its  author  may  get  the  Latin  Chair  in  Edinburgh."  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's lectures  on  Ovid,  for  instance,  woald  have  been  interesting, 
but  Dr.  Kitchen  has  been  unfortunate  of  late  in  his  published 
utterances.  Dr.  Percival,  of  Rugby,  who  is  in  somewhat  similar 
case,  says  : — "  No  one  can  read  what  Mr.  Hamilton  has  written 
without  admiring  his  acumen,  learning,  apt  and  ample  illustra- 
tive proof  from  the  classics,  that  are  everywhere  displayed."  Dr. 
Warre  writes,  so  at  least  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us,  in  lighteir 
strain : — 

"  To  Hamilton,  Victor  of  Priscian,  greeting  : — 

Tutior,  Gavine  sequere  modos 
Rectior  qui  sit  modus  explicandi. 

Go  on,  my  friend,  with  moods  dispensing  light, 
You  cannot  fail  your  method  being  right. 
Eton  1891." 

Etonians  will  hope  that  there  is  at  least  one  misprint  here. 
An  emendation  readily  suggests  itself,  and  but  for  the  inverted 
commas  we  should  have  suspected  the  English  version  of  being 
by  another  hand.  After  various  other  letters  more  or  less  lauda- 
tory, Mr.  Hamilton  prints  the  following,  which  he  describes  as 
"  the  fullest  voluntary  verdict " — the  others,  then,  were  not 
voluntary  ? — 

'Your  letter  puts  in  a  new  light  those  peculiar  forms  of 
thought,  the  Subj.  and  M17.  1  have  already  ordered  your  work 
from  Oliver  and  Boyd. — J.  Y.  Sargent,  Fellow  of  Hertford, 
Oxon.  1890.' 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Hamilton  ©n  the  ease  with, 
which  he  is  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  "  verdicts."  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  "  fullest  '" — but  perhaps  it  was  not 
"  voluntary  " — was  that  of  Professor  Strong,  of  Liverpool,  who 
writes,  "  I  agree  with  all  the  opinions  of  all  your  correspondents." 
We  are  afraid  that  the  Professor  was  poking  fun  at  Mr. 
Hamilton.  But  perhaps  the  whole  book  is  only  Mr.  Hamilton's 
fun — a  jock  frae  ower  the  Border. 

The  Correspondence  of  Cicero,  arranged  chronologically  and 
edited  by  Drs.  Tyrrell  and  Purser  (Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  & 
Co.),  has  reached  its  fourth  volume,  which  is  divided  into 
Parts  VI.  and  VII.  The  former  contains  the  letters  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to.  Cicero's  return  to  Italy  after  Phar- 
salia,  the  latter  carries  us  on  to  the  death  of  Tullia.  There  is  an 
excellent  historical  introduction,  short  accounts  of  Cicero's  cor- 
respondents, a  valuable  chapter  on  the  order  of  the  letters,  and  a 
list  of  new  readings.  The  commentary  is  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  previous  volumes,  and  in  the  very  difficult  task  of 
translating  Cicero  adequately  the  editors,  a3  might  be  expected 
from  Professor  Tyrrell's  well-known  literary  skill,  are  often  con- 
spicuously successful.  In  the  critical  department  of  the  work  the 
chief  novelty  lies  in  the  adoption  by  the  editors  of  three  sugges- 
tions made  to  them  by  Professor  Mendelssohn,  of  Dorpat.  These 
suggestions  were  that  they  should  abandon  the  Codex  Turonensis 
as  being  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Parisinus,  which  they  now 
adopt  in  its  place  ;  that  the  Palatinus  should  be  referred  to 
throughout,  and  that  Harl.  2591  should  be  entirely  abandoned. 
The  arguments  of  Professor  Mendelssohn  as  to  T.  and  P.  certainly 
seem  to  be  convincing,  and  the  editors  adopt  his  conclusions  with 
a  graceful  expression  of  their  obligations  to  him. 

From  the  Cambridge  University  Press  we  have  a  little  batch 
of  Classical  School  Books—  The  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hadley ;  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Graves  ;  The  Asinaria  of  Plautus,  by  Mr.  J .  H.  Gray ;  and  the 
Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus,  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Stephenson. 
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Mr.  Hadley  gives  an  introduction  elucidating  the  plot  of  the  play, 
a  short  apparatus  criticus  suited  to  school  use,  and  notes  which 
are  for  the  most  short  and  to  the  point,  while  they  do  not  give 
too  much  help.  We  do  not  like  Mr.  Graves's  Wasps  quite  so 
well  as  Dr.  Merry's,  which  we  reviewed  not  long  ago.  The  notes 
are  sometimes  rather  longer  than  they  should  be  for  school  use, 
and  strike  us  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  under- 
graduates than  of  schoolboys,  for  whom,  as  the  text  is  expurgated, 
we  suppose  the  book  is  mainly  intended.  We  have  lately  noticed 
Mr.  Gray's  Epidicus,  and  his  present  work  is  intended  for  those 
who  are  reading  Plautus  not  for  the  first  time.  The  notes  are, 
therefore,  rather  more  advanced  than  those  on  the  former  play  ; 
they  are  equally  sound  and  helpful.  Contrary  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  usual  custom  in  this  series,  the  notes  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  Mr.  Stephenson's  work  on  Tacitus  is  sound  and  scholarly, 
but  his  notes  are  apt  to  be  rather  long-winded,  and  for  school  use 
we  incline  to  prefer  the  Germania  edited  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Davis 
(Methuen  &  Co.),  whose  notes  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and 
give,  where  we  have  tested  them,  all  needful  and  little  superfluous 
information. 

We  remember  having  noticed  lately  one  edition  of  Tacitus  de 
Oratoribus,  and  here  is  another  from  America  by  Alfred  Gude- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) 
The  commentary  is  of  prodigious  length,  occupying  some  320 
pages,  not  to  mention  130  of  prolegomena,  while  the  text  and 
apparatus  criticus  together  only  fill  fifty-five.  This  vastDess  of 
bulk  is  due  to  two  failings  to  which  American  editors  seem 
peculiarly  prone — a  tendency  to  fill  their  notes  with  dissertations 
on  more  or  less  irrelevant  matters,  and,  secondly,  a  desire  to  edit 
for  all  classes  of  readers  at  once.  Mr.  Gudeman's  purpose  is  to 
produce  a  complete  critical  edition,  and  yet  he  constantly  gives 
information  on  biographical  and  other  matters  which  can  only  be 
needed  by  the  merest  beginners.  But  his  work  gives  evidence  of 
some  learning  and  more  labour. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Cruikshank's  edition  of  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press)  is  well  suited  to  sixth-form  boys. 
The  notes  are  scholarly,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity ;  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  choral  metres,  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  textual  criticism  are  suggested  by  pointing  out  how 
corruptions  creep  into  the  text.  Perhaps  this  feature  of  the  book 
might  have  been  carried  rather  further  if  it  was  to  be  introduced 
at  all,  bat  there  is  enough  to  suggest  inquiry  to  the  minds  of  the 
few  who  are  likely  to  have  any  natural  turn  for  this  branch  of 
scholarship. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  who  has  done  a  similar  service  to  the 
work  of  other  scholars,  has  adapted  Dr.  Leaf's  notes  on 
Iliad  XXIV.  to  the  needs  of  beginners  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  He 
gives  a  good  grammatical  introduction  which,  though  short, 
seems  to  us  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  a  vocabulary. 
The  notes  are  selected  and  adapted,  on  the  whole,  with  judg- 
ment and  with  evident  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  young  boys  ; 
but  we  do  not  see  the  good  in  so  elementary  a  work  of  pointing 
out  interpolations  and  signs  of  the  lateness  of  the  book. 

Mr.  F.  Cowley  Smith's  Selections  from  Q.  Curtius  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  is  a  translation  book  for  beginners  of  the  type  familiar  to 
schoolmasters  who  have  used  any  of  these  publishers' Elementary 
Classics. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Freese  has  made  an  excellent  school  edition  of 
Cicero's  speech,  Pro  Murena  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  The  notes 
give  all  needful,  and,  we  think,  not  excessive  help,  and  they  are 
particularly  sound  and  informing  on  points  of  legal  procedure 
and  other  technical  matters. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brownrigg  adds  one  to  the  legion  of  editions  already 
existing  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  (Blackie  &  Son).  The 
notes  are  well  suited  to  the  necessities  of  young  boys. 

Flores  Historiarum,  edited  by  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Steele 
(Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  use  the  English  Chronicles  as  an 
elementary  translation  book.  Of  course,  the  subject-matter  is 
eminently  suitable  and  likely  to  interest  boys ;  but,  though  the 
book  is  apparently  intended  for  boys  on  the  modern  side,  there 
is  some  danger  in  setting  before  them  the  constructions  of 
mediaeval  Latin,  not  to  mention  words  like  foresta,  escambium, 
and  so  on,  which  they  must  make  haste  to  forget  afterwards. 
We  also  much  dislike  the  editor's  grandmotherly  device  of 
making  the  task  of  construing  easier  by  printing  subject  and 
predicate  in  black  type  and  subordinate  clauses  in  italics.  If  a 
book  is  too  hard  for  a  boy,  let  him  do  an  easier  one.  The 
editors  fear  that  their  typographical  arrangement  may  look  ugly. 
It  does. 

Mr.  Holden  gives  us  the  fourth  and  concluding  series  of  his 
Tripertita  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  the  plan  of  which  is  already 
familiar  to  many  schoolmasters.  The  present  volume  deals 
mainly  with  the  compound  sentence,  and  also  contains  easy 


continuous  pieces.  It  is  evidently  compiled  by  a  schoolmaster 
of  judgment  and  experience,  and  when  it  is  not  adopted  as  a 
regular  schoolbook  it  may  be  found  useful  as  a  storehouse  cf 
sentences  suitable  for  viva-voce  work  in  form. 

From  the  Clarendon  Press  comes  a  third  series  of  Mr.  Jerram's 
well-known  Anglice  Eeddenda.  It  is  a  well-made  selection  of 
"  unseens,"  and  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  it  is  that  we 
should  have  liked  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  passages  in  verse, 
especially  in  Latin  verse. 

In  Messrs.  Bell's  series  of  Classical  Translations  we  have 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  translated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  M'Devitte,  and 
Virgil's  JEneid,  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Bryce.  The  former  is 
merely  a  "  crib,"  that  and  nothing  more.  The  English  is  often 
clumsy,  and  possesses  at  best  little  literary  merit ;  but  the  ren- 
dering, so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  is  faithful  enough.  Mr.  Bryce's 
work  is  a  little  more  ambitious,  and  his  English  has  more  literary 
quality  ;  but  he,  rightly  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  prefers  fidelity  to 
grace.  He  has  an  irritating  trick  of  inversion — "The  Trojans  to 
the  kingdom  of  Lavinium  shall  come  " ;  "  Easy  is  the  path  that 
to  Avernus  leads"  ;  "Then  the  sacrifice  by  night  to  the  Stygian 
king  she  next  begins  " ;  and  so  on.  He  is  also  rather  prone  to 
the  use  of  scraps  of  slang,  for  which  he  apologizes,  as  it  were,  by 
placing  them  between  inverted  commas.  But  the  work  is  sound 
and  meritorious  in  its  way. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  well- 
known  Phaedo  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Wells's  Plato's 
Republic,  I.  and  H.  (G.  Bell  &  Sons),  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Scrivener's 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  the  variations  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version. 

A  German  translation  book  may  seem  to  come  oddly  at.  the 
end  of  an  article  on  Classical  Books  ;  but  for  those  who  know 
their  Greek  mythology  and  wish  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
German  we  cannot  imagine  a  better  method  than  to  read  Mr. 
Beresford-Webb's  selections  from  Niebuhr's  Heroengeschichten 
(Rivington,  Tercival,  &  Co.),  which  seem,  moreover,  to  be 
thoroughly  suitable  for  ordinary  school  use. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— SCIENCE. 

Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals. — Physical  Science.  Heat  and  Light. 
By  R.  T.  Glazebrock,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press.  1894. 

Organic  Chemistry  .—Part  I.  By  VV.  H.  Perkin,  jun.,  F.R.S.,  and  F. 
Stanley  Kipping,  D.Sc.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  \V.  &  R.  Chambers, 
Lim.  1894. 

Lessons  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Part  I.  Elementary.  By  G.  S.  Tnrpin, 
D.Sc.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  By  Henry  William  Watson, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics.  By  John  Greaves,  M.A.  Cam- 
bridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1894. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity.  Arranged  and 
Edited  by  Edward  L.  Nichols,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Vol.  J.  Junior  Course  in  General  Physics.  By  Ernest  Merrilt 
and  Frederick  J.  Rogers.  New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Electrical  Resistance.  Bv  W.  A.  Price, 
M.A.,  A.M.I.C.E.    Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  "1894. 

Theoretical  Mechanics. —  Solids.  By  J.  Edward  Taylor,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

Elementary  Science:  a  Teacher's  Handbook  of  a  Systematic  Course  of  Ob- 
ject i.essons.  By  Stephen  R.  Todd.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  & 
R.  Chambers,  Lim.  1894. 

Geometrical  Conies.  By  the  Revs.  John  J.  Milne,  M.A.,  and  R.  F.  Davis, 
M.A.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

A  Short  Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  Glanville  Taylor,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

Elementary  Book-keeping.  By  George  Lisle,  C.A.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Lim.  1894. 

WHATEVER  view  may  be  taken  by  the  sceptic  as  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  newer  education,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  annual  crop  of  scientific  text-books  shows  steady  im- 
provement in  general  quality.  Guides  to  certain  examinations  by 
those  who  have  passed  them  are  still  forthcoming  in  vast  numbers, 
but  with  the  spread  of  technical  instruction  in  the  art  of  exami- 
ning, they  are  slowly  being  forced  to  give  way  before  real  elementary 
text-books  written  by  the  masters  for  earnest  disciples,  and  trust- 
worthy guides  to  the  paths  of  practical  wisdom  by  men  who  have 
walked  therein.  It  would  be  a  thankless  and  unnecessary  task 
to  classify  individually  in  this  manner  the  mental  food  provided 
for  scientific  students  during  the  coming  session ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  two  first  instalments  of  the  Physical  Series 
of  "  Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals."  Mr.  Glazebrook's 
volumes  on  Heat  and  on  Light  deal  with  these  subjects  from  the 
experimental  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  admire  sufficiently  the  in- 
genuity and  simplicity  of  many  of  the  experiments  without  losing 
sight  of  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  they  are  arranged. 
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The  ideas  of  heat  as  a  form  of  energy,  of  temperature,  of  quanti- 
ties of  heat  and  their  effects,  of  change  of  state  produced  by  heat, 
and  of  the  transmission  of  heat,  are  each  adequately  introduced 
by  necessary  and  sufficient  experiment,  and  made  to  lead  tip  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics  ;  the  work  endiDg,  as 
it  began,  with  the  proposition  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  but 
with  the  added  conception  of  equivalence.  Specially  conspicuous 
is  the  absence  of  experiments  requiring  cautions  and  limitations 
of  all  sorts  in  the  interpretation  of  their  results ;  the  learner  is 
aot  constantly  annoyed  by  the  gift  of  half  the  truth  and  the  in- 
formation that  the  other  half  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  In 
the  book  on  Light,  Mr.  Glazebrook  is  quite  as  successful,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  difficulties,  and  we  may  ascribe  this  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  (almost  for  the  first  time)  the  eye  is  everywhere 
clearly  treated  as  a  complex  optical  instrument  upon  which  only 
rays  satisfying  certain  conditions  produce  a  definite  effect. 

Part  I.  of  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Perkin  and 
Dr.  Kipping,  gives  "  a  general  account  of  the  methods  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  separation,  purification,  and  analysis 
of  organic  compounds,  and  in  the  determination  of  molecular 
weight,"  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  typical  compounds.  The  chapters  on  the  "  Deduction 
of  a  Formula"  and  on  "Constitution  or  Structure"  are  excel- 
lently clear,  and  enable  the  student  to  carry  a  distinct  scientific 
idea  through  the  descriptions  of  the  fatty  compounds  which 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  the  matter  of  an  index  we  find 
that,  where  more  than  one  reference  is  given,  that  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  substance  is  printed  in  heavy  type  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  mere  casual  mention  of  it,  a  method  greatly  to  be  recommended 
to  book-makers  in  many  subjects.  In  a  smaller  book  on  the 
same  subject  Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin  covers  a  somewhat  larger  area, 
leading  to  somewhat  severe  compression,  but  the  treatment  is 
sound  and  the  arrangement  clear. 

Chemist  and  physicist  alike  will  receive  gladly  a  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Watson's  Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  wherein 
•are  set  forth  the  mathematical  steps  by  which  this  theory 
accounts  for  the  experimental  laws  of  Boyle,  Charles,  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  with  the  ratios  of 
■specific  heats.  Although  this  subject  has  made  distinct  advances 
in  the  hands  of  Boltzmann,  Tait,  Burbury,  and  others  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Watson's  first  edition  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
the  use  of  the  statistical  method  seems  to  be  as  full  of  pitfalls  as 
•ever,  and  at  the  best  it  remains  hard  to  be  understood.  The 
number  of  practical  problems  involving  fluids  at  rest  and)  in 
motion  which  meets  the  student  at  every  turn  is,  however,  daily 
increasing,  and  such  an  elementary  treatise  as  that  on  Hydro- 
statics by  Mr.  John  Greaves  cannot  but  be  useful.  Herein  are 
given  the  simpler  mathematical  consequences  which  flow  from 
the  definition  of  a  fluid  as  a  "  substance  which  will  yield  to  any 
continued  shearing  stress  however  small";  and  the  discussion  of 
the  properties  of  fluids,  of  the  general  theorems  relating  to  pres- 
sure, and  of  the  principles  of  capillarity  are  so  excellent  that 
they  might  well  have  occupied  the  space  devoted  to  hydrometers 
and  specific  gravity  bottles. 

Teachers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  such  laboratory  manuals  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Gee,  Glazebrook  and  Shaw,  Kohl- 
rausch  or  Worthington,  will  obtain  little  help  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Edward  L.  Nichols,  of  Cornell  University,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  volume  now  published.  The  ingenious  experiments 
devised  with  homely  apparatus,  such  as  pieces  of  string  and  the 
works  of  a  clock, for  which  some  American  laboratories  are  justly 
famed,  are  much  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  than  elaborate 
arrangements  for  enabling  him  to  attain  accurate  numerical  re- 
sults by  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  ;  while  the  advanced 
student  must  have  a  consistent  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
considerations  involved  before  the  more  laborious  experimental 
investigations  can  be  really  profitable  to  him.  What  he  needs 
is  rather  a  book  like  that  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Price  on  the  Measurement 
of  Electrical  Resistance,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  is 
either  taken  for  granted  or  the  memory  merely  refreshed  by  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  appendix.  This  book,  elementary  as  in 
many  respects  it  is,  gives  the  result  of  a  wide  experience  in  the 
accurate  measurement  of  one  physical  quantity,  and  shows  the 
electrician,  whether  scientific  or  practical,  where  the  sources  of 
error  lie,  how  far  he  may  hope  to  avoid  them,  and  how  he  is  to 
make  his  work  comparable  with  that  of  others. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Theoretical  Mechanics  of  Solids  Mr.  J.  E. 
Taylor  is  at  least  original.  Chapters  on  Force,  Work,  and 
Machines  are  followed  by  chapters  on  Elementary  Kinematics, 
the  former  being  included  under  the  heading  Statics  and  the 
latter  under  Dynamics.  Although  in  the  third  and  last  time 
of  stating  the  substance  of  the  first  law  of  motion  is  correctly 
given,  velocity  is  everywhere  taken  to  mean  simply  speed,  with- 
out any  idea  of  direction ;  so  that  when  the  author,  in  discussing 


uniform  motion  in  a  circle,  informs  us  that  "  the  force  which  is 
tending  to  carry  the  body  in  a  straight  line  away  from  the  centre 
of  the  circle  is  called  the  centrifugal  force,"  we  can  only  meekly 
accept  and  agree  that  "  this  is  not  a  convenient  place  to  investi- 
gate this  section  of  the  work  fully."  The  egregious  blunder  of 
the  following  paragraph  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
the  press,  even  although  it  may  be  due  to  the  erroneous  state- 
ment that  the  symbol /is  commonly  used  to  denote  acceleration. 
If  this  book  is,  as  it  declares  it  must  be,  "  specially  helpful  to 
those  who  are  reading  on  the  lines  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  syllabus  for  the  elementary  stage,"  we  may  hope  it 
is  because  an  index  is  replaced  by  a  copy  of  that  Syllabus. 

Whether  it  is  better  for  small  children  to  study  the  properties 
of  matter  from  object-lessons  or  from  the  accounts  handed  down 
by  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  it  is  not  our  province  to 
discuss.  Most  children  would  have  puzzling  enough  questions 
to  ask  touching  the  objects  treated  in  Elementary  Science,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  P.  Todd,  and  although  the  answers  to  such  are  not 
contained  in  this  work,  the  book  is  good  enough  of  its  kind. 

In  Geometrical  Conies  the  Rev.  John  J.  Milne  and  Mr.  R.  F. 
Davis  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  educational  litera- 
ture. Part  I.  deals  with  the  parabola  in  a  much  more  connected 
and  exhaustive  manner  than  is  usually  done  from  the  point  of 
view  of  plane  geometry,  and  includes  the  Theory  of  Envelopes, 
the  intersection  of  parabolas  and  circles,  and  confocal  parabolas  ; 
while  Part  II.  treats  of  central  conies  entirely  by  the  ancient 
geometrical  methods.  In  both  parts  there  is  much  new  and 
valuable  matter  likely  to  save  the  student  trouble  when  he  comes 
to  analytical  discussions  of  similar  problems.  Perhaps  the  way 
towards  analytical  statements  might  have  been  more  clearly 
indicated  in  places,  but  this  could  scarcely  have  been  done  with- 
out breaking  the  continuity. 

Another  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock's  Arithmetic  for 
Schools  shows  that  the  book  is  beyond  the  need  of  review.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made,  especially  to  the  vast  store 
of  examples.  In  a  smaller  way,  Mr.  F.  G.  Taylor's  Commercial 
Arithmetic  gives  excellent  hints  as  to  contracted  and  approximate 
methods  of  calculation,  as  well  as  full  details  about  all  manner 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  various  units.  We  have  seldom 
had  our  chronic  doubts  concerning  which  is  Or.  and  which  is  Dr. 
more  tenderly  and  skilfully  dealt  with  than  by  Mr.  George  Lisle 
in  his  Elementary  Bookkeeping. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— ENGLISH. 

A  Student's  Manual  of  English  Constitutional  History.  Bv  Dudley  Julius 
Medley,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  Oxford:  B.  H. 
Blackwell  ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co. 
1894. 

The  University  Tutorial  Series — The  Intermediate  Text-Booh  of  English 
Literature.  Vol.  III.:  from  1660  to  1798.  By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.Lond. 
London :  W.  B.  Give,  University  Correspondence  College  Press. 
1894. 

Manual  of  English  Literature — Era  of  Expansion,  1750-1850  :  its  Charac- 
teristics and  Influences,  and  the  Poetry  of  its  Period  of  Preparation. 
With  Biographical  Appendix  by  J.  Macmillan  Brown,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Canterbury  College.  Christchurch 
and  Dunedin,  N.Z.  :  Whitcombe  &  Tombs.  1894. 

Beowulf.  Edited,  with  Textual  Foot-notes  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Alphabetical  Glossary,  by  A.  J.  VVyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  B.A.  Cantab., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press.  1894. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Analysis  for  Students  and  Young  Teachers. 
By  G.  Steel,  Inter.  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Science  and  Method  under  the 
School  Board  for  London.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

The  University  Tutorial  Series. —  The  Struggle  for  Empire  :  a  Histnry  of 
Rome,  287-202  B.C.  By  W.  F.  Masom,"  M.A.  Lond.  London: 
W.  B.  Clive,  University  Correspondence  College  Press. 

The  Oriel  Historical  Readers.  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Simple  Stories  from 
English  History.  London,  Belfast,  and  New  York:  Marcus  Ward 
&  Co. 

The  Oriel  Geographical  Readers.  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  London,  Belfast,  and  New  York  :  Marcus  Ward  & 
Co.  1894. 

The  Oriel  Atlases.  Stand  irds  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  London,  Belfast,  and 
New  York  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

The  Civic  Reader;  or,  Chapters  on  Civic  Rights  and  Duties.  Edited  by 
J.  Harris  Stone,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Ben 
Jonson.    London,  Belfast,  and  New  York  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

The  First  Book  of  Knowledge :  a  Book  of  Object  Lessons.  By  F.  Guthrie, 
F.R.S.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  London,  Belfast,  and  New  York: 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1894. 

Professor  Meiklejohn's  Series. — Expressive  Rending :  a  Manual  to  Accom- 
pany all  Reading  Boohs.  By  J.  M.  D.  M«iklejohn,  M  A..  Professor  of 
the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  Second  Edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Loudon  :  A.  M.  Holden.  1894. 

New  English  Reading  Booh  for  the  use  of  Middle  Forms  in  German  High 
Schools.  By  Dr.  Hubert  H.  Wingerath,  Head-master  of  St.  John's 
High  Schools.    Cologne  :  M.  Dumont  Schauberg.  1894. 

THE  task  which  Mr.  Medley  has  undertaken  in  this  Student's 
Manual  is  justly  described  by  himself  in  his  preface  as 
"  ambitious."    A  complete  text-book  of  English  constitutional 
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history,  which  is  neither  to  be  of  unmanageable  length  nor  to  be 
,  defaced  by  omissions,  is  a  piece  of  work  which  must  tax  not  only 
the  author's  learning,  but  his  powers  of  arrangement  and  compres- 
sion to  the  utmost.  But,  ambitious  as  it  is,  Mr.  Medley  has  shown 
1  that  it  can  be  competently  done,  and  we  may  add  that  it  was 
much  needed.    The  tendency  of  writers  on  history  to-day,  and 
i  particularly  of  the  Oxford  School,  is  to  deal  at  excessive  length 
with  subjects  or  with  periods.    A  good  "body  of  history"  is 
needed  as  a  corrective.    Mr.  Medley  has,  we  think,  supplied  one 
for  constitutional  history  which  may  be  put  with  confidence  into 
the  hands  of  advanced  pupils  of  schools  and  undergraduates.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  we  can,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
give  a  detailed  examination  of  a  book  of  568  pages  filled  with 
compact  knowledge.    Our  object  must  be  only  to  show  in  gene- 
ral outline  what  the  instructor  who  wishes  to  select  a  text-book 
for  his  class,  or  the  reader  who  wishes  to  possess  a  review  of 
English  constitutional  history  for  his  own  use,  may  expect  to  find 
in  Mr.  Medley's  volume.  It  is,  then,  divided  by  subjects,  and  not 
according  to  chronological  order.    This  arrangement   has  its 
advantages,  though  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  best.    A  brief 
introduction  discusses  the  rival  theories  of  those  who  argue  re- 
spectively for  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  or  the  Roman  origin  of 
our  social  order  and  constitution.    So  far  Mr.  Medley  is  content 
to  do  little  more  than  quote  rival  authorities ;  but  his  chapters 
will  show  any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  how  little  certain 
knowledge  there  is  as  to  these  obscure  beginnings  of  our  history, 
and  on  how  narrow  a  basis  of  solid  fact  large  superstructures  of 
speculation  have  been  built.    Then  Mr.  Medley  takes  in  succes- 
sion "The  Land  and  its  Inhabitants,"  "The  Administrative," 
"  The  Legislature,"  to  which  he  gives  three  chapters :  "  The 
Administrative  and  the  Legislature  in  Conflict/'  "  The  Admini- 
stration of  Justice,"  "  Police  and  Local  Administration,"  "  Liberty 
of  the  Subject,"  "  Revenue  and  Taxation,"  and  "  The  Church." 
It  will  be  seen  that   this   scheme   covers   the  ground  very 
thoroughly.    Mr.  Medley's  method  of  work  is  to  quote  the  best 
authorities  freely.    The  result  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  for  the 
author  works  his  quotations  well  together  with  his  text  and  cor- 
rects them  by  criticism.    No  doubt,  it  would  be  possible  to  differ 
on  good  grounds  from  Mr.  Medley  at  times,  and  widely  divergent 
views  will  always  be  taken  of  many  passages  in  our  constitutional 
history.    We  do  not  tell  the  reader  to  swear  by  Mr.  Medley. 
He  had  much  better  not  swear  by  anybody.    What  we  do  tell 
him  is  that  he  will  find  this  a  sound  text-book  if  properly  used. 
It  has  the  merits  of  form  proper  to  that  class  of  work — which 
are  clearness  of  arrangement,  good  proportion,  precise  statement, 
and  copious  references  to  real  authorities.    Moreover,  it  has  what 
may  be  called  the  great  moral  excellences  of  a  text-book — that 
it  does  not  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  evidence  by  speculation, 
and  that  it  gives  the  reader  the  facts  in  a  way  which  will  enable 
him  to  judge  for  himself.    When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Medley  says 
that  in  the  early  days  of  monarchy  it  was,  "  both  in  theory  and 
practice,"  elective,  though,  "  for  convenience  sake,  the  choice  of 
the  Witan  was  restricted  to  the  members  of  one  family,"  he 
leaves  out  a  most  important  element  of  its  character.    But  on 
the  very  opposite  page  he  mentions  the  "  divinity  of  descent 
claimed  by  the  heathen  Saxons  for  their  kings."    Only  a  very 
careless  reader  will  fail  to  see  how  deeply  this  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  a  given  race  must  modify  the  statement  that  the  choice 
of  the  Witan  was  limited  to  one  family  for  "  convenience  "  only. 
Mr.  Medley's  style  is,  for  text-book  purposes,  a  good  one,  though 
we  notice  oddities,  due,  no  doubt,  to  extreme  compression.    It  is 
curious,  for  example,  to  hear  of  "  a  pre-existing,  but  purely  hypo- 
thetical, Teutonic  population,  whom  the  Romans,  in  pursuance 
of  their  common  policy,  deported  into  Great  Britain,  and,  despite 
the  flat  denial  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  settled  in  the  South-Eastern  portion 
of  the  island."    It  was  very  wrong  of  the  Romans  to  show  so 
little  deference  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

We  have  to  pluck  crows  with  the  author  of  Vol.  III.  of  The 
Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literature  (1660  to  1798). 
On  his  second  page  Mr.  W.  H.  Low  says  this  thing  : — "  Hence, 
though  Milton  '  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,'  Dryden, 
whether  or  not  he  was  for  '  all  time  ' — and  one  must  surely  be 
prejudiced  to  think  that  he  was — was  very  certainly  the  man  for 
his  age."  Now  this  parenthesis,  which  we  for  the  present  content 
ourselves  with  modestly,  but  peremptorily  and  irrevocably,  deny- 
ing, ought  at  least  to  be  supported  by  careful  critical  reasoning, 
and  is  out  of  place  in  an  intermediate  text-book.  Mr.  Low,  we 
observe,  sees,  what  indeed  is  as  patent  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  that 
Dryden  was  the  first  great  master  and  moulder  of  modern  English 
prose.  How,  then,  could  he  fail  to  be  for  all  time,  even  if  his 
poetry  was  only  for  an  age,  which  one  must  surely  be  prejudiced 
to  think  that  it  was  ?  Dryden,  says  Mr.  Low,  spoke  to  his  time 
in  "its  own  dialect,  with  all  its  peculiarities."  This  is  far  too 
sweeping,  unqualified,  and  uncritical  ;  while  for  such  as  need 


intermediate  text-books  it  is  misleading.  Simple  things  seem  to 
puzzle  Mr.  Low,  as  when  he  interjects  "whatever  that  may 
mean,"  after  saying  that  Southey  called  Bunyan's  style  "home- 
spun." Its  meaning  seems  to  us  very  clear.  Southey  meant 
that  Bunyan's  style  was  made  by  himself  out  of  pure  wool  on 
sound  principles,  and  was  therefore  a  genuine  beautiful  thing, 
though  not  of  the  kind  to  be  likened  to  satin  or  brocade,  lawn  or 
steel,  also  beautiful  things,  but  different.  Neither  is  this  state- 
ment what  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  learners  : — "  Pepys 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty,  and,  though  of  humble  origin, 
moved  among  the  fashionable  and  great  world  of  the  time.' 
Would  the  confiding  schoolboy,  or  girl,  guess  from  this  that 
Pepys  was  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  Clerk  of 
the  Acts,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  ?  All  through  too  we 
notice  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Low  to  judge  literature  according  to 
what  he  likes  or  dislikes  in  the  author's  character,  morals,  and 
politics.  Yet  Mr.  Low's  book  is  by  no  means  an  ignorant  one, 
nor  is  it  ill-arranged.  He  omits  nothing,  we  think,  which  he 
might  fairly  be  asked  to  deal  with  in  a  book  of  this  scope,  nor, 
though  there  is  rather  too  much  quotation  of  other  men's  opinions 
as  if  that  settled  the  matter,  do  we  ever  get  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Low  has  only  read  about  his  man  instead  of  reading  him. 
It  is  a  conviction  which  is  terribly  apt  to  impose  itself  on  us  as 
we  go  through  text- books  of  literature  for  schools. 

From  the  opening  sentences  of  Mr.  Macmillan  Brown's- 
Manual  of  English  Literature  we  gather  that  the  art  of  cram- 
ming is  practised  in  some  approach  to  perfection  in  New  Zealand. 
"  The  addition,"  he  says,  "  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  to 
the  work  in  English  for  the  Pass  Degree  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  at  its  1893  Session  has  necessitated 
the  writing  of  this  manual.  Each  of  the  periods  of  literature  set 
for  1894  and  1895 — namely,  from  1750  to  1800,  and  from  1800 
to  1850,  is  so  full  of  authors  and  books,  and  so  worthy  of  detailed 
study,  and  yet  has  so  little  upon  it  in  any  of  the  available  text- 
books, that  it  needs  two  hours'  lecture  a  week  during  the  session. 
One  of  these  hours  has  now,  1  found,  to  be  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  old  English,  and  I  have  had  to  spend  my  long  vacation  in 
attempting  a  manual  that  would  supply  the  deficiency."  We  are 
sorry  for  Mr.  Macmillan  Brown,  who  really  seems  to  have  read  a 
good  deal,  but  the  result  of  this  necessity,  and  this  effort,  can 
only  be  cram.  Cram  accordingly  his  book  is — stuff,  that  is  to  say, 
which  will  enable  the  pass-men  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
to  fill  examination  papers  with  talk  about  authors  whom  they 
only  know  at  second-hand.  They  will  learn  some  curious  things 
from  Mr.  Macmillan  Brown,  as,  for  instance,  how  at  a  certain 
period  "  worlu-anguisb,  arising  from  the  dethronement  of  the 
ego,  combined  with  revolutionism,  and  became  in  some  pessi- 
mistic, in  others  optimistic."  Literature,  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Macmillan  Brown,  is  generally  speaking  an  affair  of  "  revolu- 
tionism." We  learn,  for  instance,  of  Southey  that,  "  without 
the  revolutionary  fervour  he  would  have  been  a  Grub  Street 
hack  of  the  commonest  kind."  Yet  there  were  persons  in  Grub- 
Street  at  that  time  of  whom  revolutionary  fervour  failed  to  make 
Southeys.  We  grieve  for  the  passmen  of  the  University  of  New- 
Zealand  whose  bellies  are  tilled  with  the  east  wind.  The  book 
is  full  of  quotations  useful  in  examinations,  and  will,  no  doubt,, 
supply  the  matter  of  much  literary  conversation  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Wyatt  has  prepared  a  text  of  Beowulf,  with  "textual 
foot-notes,  index  of  proper  names,  and  alphabetical  glossary .'r 
He  has  rightly  elected  to  avoid  the  fault  of  Heyne,  of  whom  he 
says  that  his  "  glossary  amounts  to  a  translation ;  and  this  of 
itself  tends  to  rob  the  work  of  much  of  its  educative  value  for  the 
serious  student."  Mr.  Wyatt  has  endeavoured,  in  his  glossary, 
to  give  only  "the  requisite  amount  of  help,  and  no  more." 
Translation  he  only  gives  when  passages  appear  to  him  "really 
difficult,"  and  then  with  the  warning  that  they  are  "  meant  to 
be  suggestive,  and  not  authoritative."  This  is  the  sound  prin- 
ciple. The  text  is  based  upon  Professor  Zupitza's  edition  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  which  Mr.  Wyatt  follows,  except 
where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  mere  errors  of  the  copyists  who 
executed  "  the  unique  extant  MS." 

We  confess  that  we  are  prejudiced  at  once  against  the  author 
of  a  grammar  who  at  this  time  of  day  tells  us  that  "  English 
grammar,  as  a  science,  seems  yet  to  lack  the  chief  feature  of  a 
science  " — namely,  "  organization  of  knowledge."  Mr.  G.  Steel, 
who  introduces  his  Grammar  and  Analysis  in  this  style,  has 
hardly  reflected  enough  on  what  is  required  from  the  writer  who 
claims  to  excel  all  predecessors.  On  examination  we  do  not  find 
that  it  differs  much  from  others.  We  see  no  "  organization  of 
knowledge  "  in  the  saying  that  "  the  words  was  and  is  have  no 
other  function  or  use  than  to  express  the  perception  of  relation- 
ship or  relatedness,"  nor  yet  in  this  other  saying  that  "  seems  has 
almost  the  same  meaning  as  is,  but  not  exactly  the  same  mean- 
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rag."  If  we  were  to  say  "Mr.  Steel  seems  a  c'ear-keaded  man, 
but  is  a  confused  thinker,"  would  seems  and  is  express  almost  the 
same  meaning,  but  not  exactly  the  same  meaning  ?  Consequently 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Steel  repeating  one  of  the 
favourite  quarter-truths  of  the  schoolmaster  grammarian,  and 
saying  that  "  In  contracted  sentences  with  a  common  subject,  the 
subject  or  its  equivalent  should  be  repeated  before  each  verb  if 
the  assertions  are  to  be  regarded  as  quite  distinct."  He  gives  us 
an  example  of  a  faulty  sentence  according  to  this  loosely  worded 
rule.  "  There  was,  and  is,  considerable  mystery  about  it."  But 
there  is  no  fault  in  this  sentence,  only  a  judicious  avoidance  of 
vain  repetition.  Mr.  Steel  seems  to  think  we  ought  to  write 
"  There  was  considerable  mystery  about  it,  and  there  is  consider- 
able mystery  about  it."  As,  however,  he  gives  "  There  is,  and 
there  must  be,  some  cause  for  this  "  as  correct,  he  thinks  we 
gather  that  "  there "  is  the  equivalent  of  "  some  cause "  or 
"  considerable  mystery." 

We  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Masom  calls  this  little  book 
The  Struggle  for  Empire.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  Roman  History 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Surely  Rome  was 
struggling  for  Empire  long  after  that  date.  The  conquest  of 
Italy  was  only  part  of  a  process  which  went  on  from  the  early 
conquest  of  towns  in  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome  till 
the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Danube,  and  the  Sahara.  But  though  Mr.  Masom's 
title  is  arbitrary,  his  outline  of  Roman  History  during  a  most 
interesting  period  will  be  useful  in  schools.  It  cannot  fairly  be 
asked  to  be  original,  but  it  is  clearly  arranged,  written  in  a  sound 
style,  and  based  upon  a  study  of  good  authorities.  Mr.  Masom 
has  been  well  advised  in  quoting  passages  from  Roman  poets  to 
illustrate  the  history.  This  will  sweeten  the  task  of  construing 
to  the  schoolboy,  and  hasten  the  day  on  which  he  will  understand 
that  Latin  poetry  was  not  written  merely  that  so  many  lines  of 
it  might  be  done  daily  in  term  time. 

The  five  slim  volumes  of  The  Oriel  Historical  Readers  do  not 
aim  at  more  than  a  general  chronological  order,  and  they  are 
not  made  up  of  quotations  from  contemporary  authorities.  They 
are  stories  from  English  history,  simply  told,  for  the  use  of  young 
or  even  very  young  children.  We  can  recommend  them  for  at 
least  the  home  schoolroom.  Children  will  not  like  them  the  less 
nor  derive  the  less  benefit  from  them  because  they  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts,  of  which  many,  if  not  most,  are  old  friends. 
The  child  who  can  look  at  the  picture  of  "King  John  Deserted" 
(Book  4)  without  realizing  that  he  was  a  very  wicked  man  must 
be  most  obtuse. 

Much  the  same  description  may  be  given  of  the  Geographical 
Headers,  which  make  no  pretence  to  be  severely  coherent  or 
oppressively  scientific.  Geography  is  interpreted  so  widely  as  to 
include  a  farmyard  and  a  tape  measure.  From  that  point  the 
series  gradually  rise  to  the  tides  and  the  ocean.  The  pictures  are 
numerous,  and  the  small  maps  creditable. 

The  Oriel  Atlases  are,  we  presume,  designed  to  accompany 
the  Readers.  They  are  clearly  printed  and  marvellously  cheap. 
The  only  fault  we  can  suggest  is  that,  being  stitched  in  paper 
covers,  they  are  probably  destined  to  speedy  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  small  children. 

The  Civic  Reader  is  also,  we  are  sure,  meant  for  young  readers. 
Those  of  more  mature  age  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  "  It 
will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  gives  the  matter  a  thought  that 
the  duties  performed  for  the  citizen  by  the  County  Councils  and 
other  local  bodies  must  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  every  year." 
The  rate  collector  gives  us  an  object-lesson  in  this  great  truth 
twice  a  year  with  the  most  creditable  punctuality.  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Ben  Jonson  will  prepare  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers  for  their  duties  by  explaining  to  them  in  simple  language 
the  machinery  of  local  and  central  Government.  Some  account 
of  the  Empire  follows.  The  authors  have  quoted  freely  from 
known  authorities.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  those 
which  are  coloured — flags,  coins,  uniforms,  and  official  dresses, 
are  abundantly  brilliant. 

Messrs.  Ward  has  also  sent  us  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr. 
Guthrie's  First  Book  of  Knowledge,  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  the  teacher  engaged  in  giving  object-lessons. 

Professor  Meiklejohn's  very  ample  selection  of  Expressive  Read- 
ings is  also  before  us  in  a  second  enlarged  edition.  These  books, 
in  which  minute  instructions  in  elocution  are  given,  have  always 
been  more  popular  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  Professor's 
instructions  are,  we  think  sound,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  pupil 
who  could  not  do  without  them  would  also  be  so  stupid  as  to  fail 
to  understand  them. 

Dr.  Wingerath's  English  Reading  Book  for  German  schools  is 
also,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  a  revised  version  of  a  book 
already  popular  in  German  schools.  It  is  a  collection  of  extracts 
mostly  in  prose,  but  some  of  them  in  verse  for  the  use  of  young 


Germans.  We  notice  some  curious  names  among  the  authors 
quoted.  With  all  English  poetry  to  draw  upon,  Dr.  Wingerath 
might  have  done  better  for  one  thing  than  go  to  Thomas  Davis, 
but  young  Germany  will  not  come  to  much  harm  with  his  book. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
French. 

ly/TR.  VICTOR  SPIERS,  in  the  preface  of  his  History  and 
-"■J-  Literature  of  France  in  Synoptic  Tables,  with  Essays  on  the 
chief  Characters  and  Epochs  (Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  makes 
a  sufficiently  modest  and  graceful  plea  for  indulgence  as  to  details 
in  which  he  may  have  failed.  We  do  not  disregard  it ;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  dwell  here  heavily  on  such  matters  as 
the  classing  of  the  Arthurian  romances,  those  on  classical  sub- 
jects and  others,  under  the  general  heading  of  Chansons  de  Geste, 
though  this  is  not  more  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  best 
authorities  than  it  is  to  any  logical  and  intelligible  construction 
of  the  word  geste.  For  the  book,  covering  in  so  small  a  space 
so  large  a  field,  must  almost  necessarily  be  open  to  criticism  of 
this  kind.  It  is  rather  as  to  the  scheme  and  plan  of  the  whole 
that  grave  objections  seem  to  us  to  arise.  The  volume  avails  itself 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  a  manner  which  we  are  sure  must  have  cost 
the  writer  great  pains,  of  typographical  and  tabular  aid.  State- 
ments which  seem  to  Mr.  Spiers  important  are  set  out  in  heavily 
blacked  type  (Clarendon,  experts  call  it,  if  we  mistake  not),  and, 
no  doubt,  many  examiners  will  gnash  their  teeth  over  the 
faithful — and  unintelligent — repetition  of  these  statements  in 
many  examination  papers.  Mr.  Spiers  is  even  so  enamoured  of 
this  practice  that  he  has  arranged  in  his  tables  "  the  most  con- 
spicuous characters  in  black  type,  the  stars  of  second  magnitude 
in  ordinary  type,  and  the  minor  stars  in  italics."  We  know 
persons  who  have  studied  French  literature  very  long  and  very 
carefully,  but  who  would  shudder  a  little  at  having  to  knock  off 
a  hard  and  fast  classification  of  this  kind.  So  again  Mr.  Spiers 
gaily  checks  off  nineteenth-century  novelists  into  "  Realist "  and 
"  Idealist " ;  and  again  (not  to  mention  such  very  odd  classifica- 
tions as  that  of  the  author  of  Mon  Oncle  Barbassou  as  an 
"  Idealist  ")  we  rather  fear  to  tread  in  his  steps.  The  fact  is  that 
the  book  would  be,  though  not  an  infallible,  a  distinctly  useful 
guide  to  any  one  who  had  taken  real  pains  with  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  wanted  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view — a  sort  of  "  Pisgah 
sight " — to  co-ordinate  and  clarify  his  results.  But  all  plain 
men  know  that  it  is  into  quite  different  hands  that  it  is  likely  to 
fall — into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  cram  up  the  subject  in 
the  least  time  and  with  the  least  pains.  And  in  such  hands  we 
fear  it  may  do  mischief. 

We  have  to  notice  a  considerable  batch  of  books  on  what  is 
called  the  Hossfeld  system  (London :  Hirschfeld  Bros.).  The 
New  English- French  Vocabulary,  by  Professor  Lallemand  and  M. 
Ludwig,  is  written  on  the  plan  of  arranging  words,  not  alpha- 
betically throughout,  but  alphabetically  under  headings — "  Com- 
merce," "  Games,"  "  Flowers,"  and  a  hundred  others.  Also  it 
boasts  itself  to  contain  a  great  number  of  modern  locutions  which 
are  not  found  in  other  dictionaries.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
there  is  room  for  it  as  for  many  others ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
perceive  the  very  great  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  the  group 
arrangement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  requires  two  references 
instead  of  one.  And  when  M.  Ludwig  glories  in  being  the  first 
to  insert  "  golf"  in  an  English-French  dictionary,  we  confess 
that,  turning  to  the  place  and  finding  "Golf:  Legolfweare 
inclined  to  think  that  the  unassisted  intellect  might  dispense 
with  his  assistance.  The  English- French  Correspondent  and  the 
Polyglot  Correspondent  (English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish) 
stand  on  a  different  footing  and  will  be  of  real  use.  They  give 
those  technical  phrases  and  forms  which  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  dictionary  to  give  and  which  a  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  languages  in  their  literary  shape  will  not  impart.  A 
book  of  French  Composition  and  Idioms,  by  M.  Lallemand  and 
M.  Antoine,  belongs  to  a  class  which  needs  constant  strengthen- 
ing, because  the  ingenuity  of  youth  always  sooner  or  later  finds 
out  "  cribs  "  to  existing  collections ;  and  M.  Huguenet's  French 
Grammar  is  the  work  of  a  practised  teacher  and  examiner,  who 
has  got  a  great  deal  into  his  space  (for  the  book  is  really  more 
than  a  grammar),  and  has  put  it  well  for  the  most  part.  This  is 
not  a  new  book,  but  a  "  new  and  revised"  edition  of  an  older  one. 
In  the  same  series  we  have  a  collection  of  Passages,  edited  by  M. 
Happe",  for  translation  into  English  or  German.  Many  of  these 
seem  to  be  translations  from  English,  the  utility  of  which  we  do 
not  fully  perceive. 

German. 

When  Dr.  Breul  undertook  an  edition  of  Wallenstein  for  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  he  undertook  no  small  task,  and  we 
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are  not  surprised  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  Wallen- 
stein's  Lager  and  the  Piccolomini  in  one  volume,  reserving  the 
Tod  for  another.    Perhaps  this  famous  drama,  like  the  rest  of  its 
author's  work,  has  fallen  a  little  of  late  in  strictly  literary  appre- 
ciation.   But  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  thing  that  Schiller  did ; 
and  Schiller  was  a  very  great  man.    Its  best  passages  and  con- 
ceptions almost  reach  the  magnificent,  and  its  length  and  variety 
make  it  an  excellent  book  for  school  reading.    We  may  observe 
in  passing  that,  when  Dr.  Breul  writes  "  It  is  altogether  wrong 
to  call  Wallenstein  a  trilogy,"  hu  is  himself  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, hasty.    No  doubt,  it  is  not  exactly  a  trilogy  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  Oresteia  is  a  trilogy.    But  if  this  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  it  the  name,  we  might  as  well  refuse 
the  name  of  tragedy  to  Hamlet  because  it  is  not  exactly  like  the 
Agamemnon.     Wallenstein  consists  of  three  plays  with  the  same 
central  subject,  but  differing  in  personages,  individual  plot,  and 
date ;  and  that  is  quite  as  close  to  the  definition  of  a  trilogy  as 
we  need  look,  without  indulging  in  pure  pedantry.    But,  on  the 
■whole,  the  thing  is  excellently  done.    The  preliminary  matter 
(putting,  of  course,  points  of  opinion  aside)  leaves  nothing  to 
desire.    In  the  notes  Dr.  Breul  has  followed  a  school,  largely 
represented  at  the  present  day,  but  not,  we  think,  the  best,  in 
being  exceedingly  minute  and  copious.    Our  experience  is  that 
careless  students  neglect  such  a  voluminous  commentary  alto- 
gether ;  while  careful  ones  are  rather  hampered  than  helped  by 
it.     But  the  annotation  is  always  exact,  and  scarcely  ever 
trivial. 

We  have  from  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  a  thirteenth  edition  of  the 
first  part  of  Professor  Buchheim's  well-known  Materials  for 
German  Composition,  under  the  title  of  First  Book  of  German 
Composition  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.,  in 
their  capital  "  Beginners'  Series,"  a  very  neat  and  good  little  book 
of  Leichle  Lesestiicke,  edited  by  Herr  Otto  Siepmann. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— MUSIC. 

THE  latest  additions  to  Novello's  series  of  " School  Songs  " 
include  some  very  good  numbers.    Among  them  precedence 
must  be  given,  on  account  of  their  originality,  to  two  books  of 
Songs  for  Boys  (Nos.  50  and  51),  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  who 
■writes  both  words  and  music,  and  obviously  possesses  exceptional 
gifts  for  a  class  of  work  which  may  seem  very  easy,  but  is  really, 
to  judge  from  the  failures,  extremely  difficult.    There  are  six 
songs  in  each  book,  and  from  first  to  last  they  are  quite  excellent 
in  their  way.    The  words   have   spirit,   sense,   humour,  and 
thorough  boy-knowledge,  the  music  exactly  the  right  sort  of 
tunefulness ;  both  are  bright,  spontaneous,  and  natural,  without 
a  trace  of  artificiality  or  mawkishness.    They  are  meant  for  the 
average  school-boy,  not  for  specially  musical  ones,  being  very 
simple  in  construction  and  sung  in  unison  throughout,  verse  and 
chorus  ;  but  with  the  average  school-boy  they  should  be  popular 
in  every  school  in  England  above  the  elementary  standard, 
for  which   most   of  them   are    not   suited.    Two    books  of 
Classical  Songs  (Nos.  32  and  37)  are  in  quite  a  different  and 
artistically  a  much  higher  line.    They  contain  songs  by  Handel, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  Sterndale 
Bennett,  of  the  simpler  sort,  of  course,  and  selected  with  good 
judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  unison-singing  in  class.    We  believe 
most  firmly  in  the  principle  of  giving  boys  and  girls  compositions 
of  this  class  to  practise  their  throats  upon  even  at  a  quite  youth- 
ful age.    It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  educational  influence 
exercised  on  a  musical  child  by  early  familiarity  with  such 
melodies  as  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  "  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  "  or  "  Verdi 
prati."    They  impress  the  plastic  mind  as  the  die  impresses 
molten  metal,  and  form  an  indelible  standard  for  life,  by  means 
of  which  the  counterfeit  coin  of  art  may  be  unerringly  detected. 
And  this  important  influence  can  only  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
most  effective  manner — that  is,  through  active  participation — in 
the  region  of  vocal  music,  which  alone  affords  examples  of  perfect 
beauty  which  are  yet  sufficiently  within  the  immature  means  of 
the  young.    A  totally  different  use  of  music  for  educational 
purposes  is  illustrated  by  the  Sunlight   of  Song,  three  little 
books  of  an   elementary  character  (Nos.  39-41).    Here  the 
music   serves    the    purely   secondary  purpose   of    a  vehicle 
for    conveying    moral    lessons,   and    therefore   it   is  hardly 
a  fair  subject  for  criticism ;  but  one  cannot  help  remarking 
how  difficult  it  seems  to  be  to  give  the  simplest  words  a  real 
melodic  utterance.    The  set  contains  forty-five  "  moral  and  sacred 
poems  with  original  music  by  the  most  eminent  English  com- 
posers."   Extreme  simplicity  and  a  particularly  handy  form  of 
publication  are  the  chief  merits  of  the  collection,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  many  parents  as  well  as  by  teachers  in 
juvenile  schools.    A  set  of  four  "  Action  Songs  "  (No.  36)  con- 


tains one  good  song  called  "  The  Farmyard,"  in  which  a  country 
theme  is  actually  handled  without  any  blunders  and  with  some 
spirit.  "When  the  May  is  blooming  "  and  "  The  little  fishers  " 
are  silly.    What  on  earth  does  this  mean? — 

Your  fish  of  food,  must  find  their  ozvn  ! 

Bad  English,  bad  grammar,  and  bad  observation  of  nature  are 
too  common  throughout  this  educational  series,  good  as  it  is  on 
the  whole  ;  the  editor  should  really  keep  a  sharper  eye  on  some 
of  his  versifiers.  Poetry,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected,  but 
children  ought  not  to  be  taught  nonsense  and  the  use  of  in- 
accurate language.  Repeated  offences  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
numerous  songs  descriptive  of  the  attractions  of  the  country 
and  the  seaside.  For  instance,  in  No.  35,  a  book  of  unaccom- 
panied trios,  we  have  one  called  "  Summer  Longings,"  in  which 
"  the  fragrant  hawthorn  brambles "  are  made  to  "  scent  the 
dewy  way."  What  are  "  hawthorn  brambles  "  ?  Hawthorn  is 
one  thing  and  brambles  are  another  ;  you  might  as  well  talk  of 
chestnut-oak  trees  or  violet  cowslips.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
blunders,  which  are  far  too  frequent  to  be  considered  trivial. 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  we  have  a  set  of  well- 
designed  Sight-singing  Studies  (No.  42),  and  eight  books  of  duets 
or  two-part  songs  (Nos.  33,  34,  38,  45-49).  The  first  set  is 
I  sacred,  and  includes  two  duets  from  Judas  Maccabaus,  which  are, 
however,  quite  secular.  The  rest  embrace  a  great  variety  of 
styles,  from  Schumann  and  Rubinstein  to  Abt  and  Pinsuti. 
Some  of  the  examples  may  be  considered  too  difficult  for  school 
use,  but  there  is  plenty  of  choice.  Among  the  original  songs  con- 
tributed by  living  writers,  those  by  Myles  B.  Foster  are  always 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  written. 

Bed  Biding  Hood's  Reception  is  an  operetta  for  schools,  by 
Edward  Oxenford  and  T.  Facer.  The  chorus  is  written  for  two 
voices,  and  there  are  eleven  solo  characters,  five  girls  and  six 
boys,  all  trebles.  The  piece  is  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  panto- 
mime. Several  familiar  nursery  characters  are  introduced  along 
with  others,  and  all  are  more  or  less  burlesqued.  They  sing  and 
dance,  but  nothing  happens.  It  is,  however,  a  lively  and  inno- 
cent piece  of  fun,  furnished  with  unpretentious  music,  and  would, 
we  have  no  doubt,  afford  intense  enjoyment  to  young  performers. 

"Basses  and  Melodies,"  by  Ralph  Dunstan,  Mus.  Doc,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Novello's  well-known  series  of  Music  Primers. 
The  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  exercises  in  harmonization, 
the  examples  being  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  great 
masters.  The  principle  is,  of  course,  not  new  to  teachers  of  har- 
mony, but  no  such  collection  has  been  published  before,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  and  this  one  will  not  fail  to  be  of  great  use.  The 
exercises  will  go  with  any  standard  text-book,  and  their  origin 
gives  them  an  interest  which  the  dry  study  of  theoretical  music 
usually  lacks.  As  Dr.  Dunstan  says,  "  the  student  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  thought  that  he  is  working  upon  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  '  Masters '  have  reared  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
progressions." 

Webster's  Child's  Primer  of  the  Theory  of  Music  is  a  rudimen- 
tary class-book  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
to  have  run  into  a  second  edition.  From  the  teacher's  point  of 
view  it  has  the  considerable  advantage  of  containing  plenty  of 
ready-made  "  lessons "  or  examples,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
both  for  class  and  home  work ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  writer's 
way  of  explaining  things  is  by  any  means  exceptionally  good. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


IF,  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Wenlet  says,  in  his  Aspects  of  Pessimism 
(Blackwood  &  Sons),  there  are  many  forms  of  pessimism,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  pessimism  may  be  detected  in  writers  who 
have  never  been  suspected  of  a  trace  of  this  malady.  Among 
Mr.  Wenley's  "aspects"  we  find  "Jewish  Pessimism"  exempli- 
fied by  the  author  of  "  Ecclesiastes,"  and  the  pessimism  of  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages.    There  is  "  Hamlet,"  of  course,  and 
there  is  the  "  Pessimistic  Element  in  Goethe."    Of  this  last  in- 
stance, what  would  Mr.  Lowell  have  said,  who  was  most  pos- 
sessed of  all  critics  of  Goethe,  of  the  self-centred  serenity  and 
philosophical  optimism  of  the  author  of  Faust  ?    Yet  the  element 
is  there — a  thin  trace,  it  may  be,  and,  though  not  temperamental, 
by  no  means  inactive.    Goethe  certainly  acted   as   the  wise 
physician,  and  healed  himself  of  the  distemper.    Mr.  Wenley 
seems  to  think  that  Hamlet  might  have  effectually  cured  himself. 
He  discerned  the  better  way,  like  many  another  self-torturing 
philosopher,  and  chose  to  follow  the  worse.    It  may  be  so ;  yet 
was  Hamlet  a  pessimist,  or  was  Koheleth  one  ?    We  anticipate 
that  Chaucer  will  be  elected  of  the  company,  when  the  day  arrives 
for  the  appearance  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Pessimism,  by  a 
Pessimist."    Mr.  Wenley's  essays,  suggestive  reading  as  they  are 
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in  many  ways,  suggest  also  the  magnitude  of  that  historical  work 
and  the  Protean  character  of  its  survey.  The  "  more  exhaustive  " 
book  on  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Wenley  contemplates,  will,  how- 
ever, possess  a  stable  scientific  basis,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
well-knit  and  able  essay  on  "  Pessimism  as  a  System." 

Three  Periods  of  English  Architecture,  by  Thomas  Habbis, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (Batsford),  is  apparently  designed  to  act  as  a  spur  on 
the  sluggish  body  of  architects,  and  to  arouse  them  to  the 
glorious  "  third  period,"  or  awakening  from  slumber,  in  which 
they  are  privileged  at  this  moment  to  have  their  being.  We 
say  "  apparently,"  since  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  the 
drift  of  Mr.  Harris's  volume.  His  bcok  is  so  cumbered  with 
lengthy  quotations  from  other  writers  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
congestion.  It  lacks  coherence  and  movement.  Mr.  Harris,  to 
put  it  plainly,  is  not  gifted  with  the  literary  faculty.  To  advance 
the  cause  of  architectural  progress  is  his  excellent  object,  but 
the  writing  of  a  book  is  clearly  less  likely  to  advance  that 
object  when  Mr.  Harris  is  the  writer  than  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  main  contention  is  that  in  an  age  of  progress  in 
all  things  it  must  be  impossible  for  the  science  of  architecture 
to  stand  still.  The  Gothic  revival  must  be  real  and  active,  not 
an  academic  faith,  realized  in  practice  by  slavish  copyists,  if 
realized  at  all.  Architects  must  act  up  to  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  day.  They  must  advance,  as  the  engineers  have  advanced, 
employing  in  construction,  and  adapting  in  design,  the  materials 
of  the  age — steel,  iron,  aluminium,  and  so  forth.  "Awake, 
arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen ! "  might  have  been  Mr.  Harris's 
motto,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  appeal  to  architects  has 
the  ring  and  clearness  of  a  clarion  call. 

In  Work  and  Wages,  edited  by  J.  Pottee  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  a  collection  of  "  Papers  and  Addresses  "  by  Loed  Beassey, 
there  are  some  substantial  contributions  to  vexed  questions  and 
momentous  events  that  have  arisen  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  Many  of  these 
addresses  deal  with  labour  organization,  and  those  that  refer  to 
Trade-Unions  and  their  development,  from  the  year  1869  on- 
wards, present  a  certain  historical  sequence  that  gives  the 
collection,  as  a  whole,  a  degree  of  unity  which  is  proper  to  all 
books. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Roche  Dasent  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  com- 
prises entries  that  relate  to  the  period  1 571-1575.  Aswasnoted 
by  the  editor  of  the  previous  volume,  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  present  volume  is  transcribed  was  evidently  a  "  fair  copy  " 
made  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  the  original  and  fuller  rough 
copy,  which  unfortunately  has  perished.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Council  are  "  ruthlessly  condensed,"  and  several  important  his- 
torical events  are  either  very  scantily  treated  or  altogether 
ignored.  Only  too  little  is  recorded,  for  example,  of  the  enter- 
prises of  Francis  Drake.  The  negotiations  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou  are  not  alluded 
to  in  the  Register.  Despite  these  and  other  omissions,  however, 
the  volume  is  as  full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter  as  are  the 
two  preceding  volumes. 

The  reprint  of  Maelowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  with  Chapman's 
additions  (Mathews  &  Lane),  for  which  Mr.  C.  Ricketts  and  Mr. 
Shannon  have  designed  characteristic  woodcuts,  is  an  elegant 
little  book.  The  work  of  the  artists  is  of  a  purely  decorative 
kind,  and  by  no  means  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  Marlowe's  pas- 
sionate-hearted poem.  What  the  poet  would  have  thought  of  the 
lank  forms  of  "  amorous  Leander "  and  "relenting  Hero"  is, 
perhaps,  not  beyond  conjecture.  The  printing  of  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  binding  beautiful. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Olivee's  edition  of  Dr.  Anton 
Kerner's  Natural  History  of  Plants  (Blackie  &  Son) — now  in 
course  of  issue  in  monthly  parts — fully  sustains  our  first  impres- 
sion of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  work  recorded  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  part.  The  publication  is  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  library,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
delight  in  the  subject.  The  beautiful  drawings  of  the  original 
work  are  excellently  reproduced. 

The  new  edition  of  The  Wild  Garden,  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  (John  Murray),  appears,  as  Mr.  William 
Robinson  recalls,  some  twenty  years  after  its  first  appearance, 
when  it  stirred  with  new  hopes  and  a  keen  emulation  the  hearts 
of  all  who  love  gardens.  The  cause  Mr.  Robinson  then  promoted 
as  something  of  a  new  departure  and  a  protest  against  unintelli- 
gent formalism  has  now  been  gained.  Everywhere,  in  public 
gardens  and  in  private,  we  may  note  the  pleasurable  proofs  of 
victory.  We  cordially  wish  this  delightful  book  in  its  new  form 
a  prolonged  life  of  beneficial  influence. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  guides  that  people  remain  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  the  science  of  health.  Since  the  Health  Exhibition 
books  on  the  subject  have  multiplied  apace,  and  the  supply  ceases 


not.  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Lane  Nottee  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Fieth 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  is  a  science  manual  designed  for  professional 
and  non-professional  readers.  Elementary  though  it  be,  it  is  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  what  the  authors  describe 
as  "this  many-sided  subject."  From  water  analysis  to  sanitary 
boots  all  things  hygienic  are  dealt  with,  in  due  proportion  and, 
we  may  add,  with  a  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Much  less  elaborate  is  Mr.  White  Wallis's  Manual  of 
Hygiene  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  although  its 
scope  is  scarcely  less  extensive.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to 
treat  of  the  subject  "  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  study  and1 
education  of  children  before  leaving  school — the  time  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  for  securing  the  general  information  of  the- 
people  on  the  subject  of  Hygiene,  and  its  bearing  upon  Health 
and  Happiness."  Evidently  Mr.  Wallis  thinks  that  there  is 
nothing  like  beginning  young. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wallis-Taylee,  C.E.,  has  written  a  capital  little 
book — The  Sanitary  Arrangement  of  Dwelling- Houses  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son)— for  the  guidance  of  the  uninstructed  or  non- 
professional house-owner  or  occupier.  The  information  as  to 
sound  drainage  and  house  construction  is  of  the  most  useful  kind, 
and  it  is  set  forth  with  excellent  clearness.  Heating,  ventilation, 
and  water-supply  are  dealt  with  more  briefly  in  the  concluding 
chapters. 

The  new  volume  of  Work  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is,  as  usual,  richly 
stored  with  descriptive  articles  on  mechanical  crafts  and  manual 
industries.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  this  weekly  journal  for 
mechanics  fails  to  treat  of,  so  wide  is  the  field  of  labour  embraced 
by  its  scheme  of  instruction.  "  How  to  make  "  is  a  term  that 
confronts  us  repeatedly,  in  connexion  with  a  hundred  useful 
objects,  and  concerning  the  "  making,"  the  instruction  given  is- 
explicit,  simple  and  practical. 

Mr.  J.  C.  L.  SrABKES  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Buebidge  treat  of  the 
art  of  flower-painting  and  of  flowers  in  natural  conditions  in 
Wild  Floivers  in  Art  and  Nature  (Arnold),  an  attractive  publica- 
tion, issued  in  parts,  with  drawings  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon,  repro- 
duced in  colour.  This  is  a  useful  work  for  young  people  who 
have  mastered  the  elements  of  flower-painting.  Mr.  Moon's 
drawings,  admirably  printed  in  colour,  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent  studies,  and  the  "  lessons  "  of  Mr.  Sparkes  supply  all 
that  is  needed  by  the  pupil.  Mr.  Burbidge's  commentary  on 
English  wild-flowers  shows  an  agreeable  sympathy  with  the 
poetic  aspects  of  the  subject. 

From  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.  we  have  an  album  of  designs  in 
outline  and  in  colour  for  the  use  of  children — My  First  Steps  in 
Painting — forming  six  stages  in  a  graduated  course,  each  of 
which  comprises  four  sheets  in  colour  and  four  outline  copies  for 
colouring,  with  directions  to  the  young  artist.  Pleasure  and 
instruction  are  skilfully  combined  in  the  scheme.  The  designs 
are  admirable  in  selection  and  character. 

The  new  issue  of  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales 
(Sydney  and  London  :  Petherick  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan, 
Government  Statistician,  comprises  considerable  additions,  com- 
pared with  previous  volumes,  and  continues  the  survey  of  New 
South  Wales  progress  to  the  year  1893  inclusive.  The  statistical 
information  is,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  before  now, 
both  copious  and  admirable  as  to  arrangement,  and  the  volume 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  of 
colonial  handbooks. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  late  years  of  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  photography  is  strikingly  shown  in  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son's 
Photography  Annual,  the  new  volume  of  which  for  the  current 
year,  edited  by  Mr.  Henet  Stuemey,  treats  in  compendious 
fashion  of  every  branch  of  the  subject — methods,  apparatus,  in- 
ventions, improvements — and  is  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  reproductions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  oneself  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  W.  Valentine's  New  High  German  (Isbister),  for  there 
is  much  honest  work  in  the  two  bulky  volumes.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  these  are  little  but  an  addition  to  the  world's  vast 
store  of  learned  lumber.  The  work  is  largely  philological,  and 
the  compiler's  philology  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  the  times.  Nothing  is  much  more  useless  than 
an  antiquated  text-book  on  a  branch  of  science,  and  no  science 
has  progressed,  or  at  any  rate  changed,  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  two  decades  than  that  which  concerns  itself  with  speech. 
The  veriest  tiro  could  find  mistakes  or  important  omissions  in 
every  few  pages  of  the  volume  devoted  to  "  Phonology  and1 
Morphology,"  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  its  editor,  the  learned 
Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  has  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  The 
fact  is,  it  would  involve  the  recasting  of  the  material  to  do  this 
satisfactorily.  There  is  another  great  defect  in  the  work  which 
is  also  due  to  its  author's  inadequate  conception  of  modern 
methods  and  researches  in  linguistics ;  he  planned  it  on  an 
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encyclopedic  scale,  and  tried  to  bring  within  his  scope  every- 
thing connected  with  the  German  language,  new  and  old,  simple 
and  abstruse.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  page  after  page  is 
simply  wasted,  as  far  as  the  serious  student  is  concerned,  by  being 
filled  with  the  bare  elements  of  formal  grammar ;  another,  and 
the  complementary  one,  is  that  important  points  are  often  treated 
inadequately.  Parts  of  the  treatment  of  the  syntax  show  origi- 
nality as  well  as  considerable  erudition,  and  the  vast  collection 
of  moderately  well-arranged  examples  and  parallels  bear  witness 
to  Mr.  Valentine's  patient  industry  and  wide  reading.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  a  collection  of  instances  that  the  work  may  have  its 
use  for  the  historical  grammarian.  We  confess  we  can  see  no 
other  for  it. 

"We  have  also  received  a  new  edition,  the  tenth  revised,  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Day's  excellent  little  text-book,  The  Anatomy  of  Pattern 
(Batsford),  with  illustrations;  Turning  Lathes,  a  manual  for 
Technical  Schools,  by  James  Ltjkin,  B.A.  (Colchester :  Britannia 
Company),  fourth  edition,  illustrated ;  The  Theory  of  Educational 
Sloyd,  beiDg  the  Naas  Lectures  of  Otto  Salomon,  edited  by  an 
Inspector  of  Schools  (Philip  &  Son),  second  edition ;  The  Nature 
of  the  State,  by  Dr.  Paul  Caeus  (Chicago :  Open  Court  Co.) ; 
Stray  Sketches  in  Chak??ialpore,  by  Nagesh  Wishwanatii  Pai, 
LL.B.  (Bombay :  Karne  &  Co.) ;  Medicine  as  a  Career,  by  Sir 
Williaji  Dalbt  (Longmans  &  Co.),  reprinted  from  Longmans' 
Magazine ;  The  Frmch  School  of  Social  Science,  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Paul  de  Ttousiers,  by  Cornelia  Rogers 
(Philadelphia :  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ; 
London :  P.  S.  King  &  Co.)  ;  The  Tendency  towards  Centraliza- 
tion in  County  Management,  by  Major  Poore  ( Stanford) ; 
Vol.  I.  of  The  Scholars  Own,  a  Magazine  for  School  and  Home 
(Educational  Newspaper  Co.)  ;  Judas,  a  Drama,  by  J.  L.  Hall 
(Williamsburg,  Va. :  Jones) ;  England  and  the  Continental 
Poivers,  by  John  Keighley  Lend  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ; 
The  Royal  Natural  History,  edited  by  Richard  Lydeke.ee, 
F.G.S.  (Warne  &  Co.),  illustrated,  Part  I. ;  Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Monastery  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  by  "  F.S.A."  and  the  late 
John  Taylor  (Bristol :  Mardon) ;  Europe's  Moods  and  Britan- 
nia's Perils,  by  A  Pittite  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Drill  for  the 
Standards,  by  A.  Alexander,  with  music  and  diagrams  (Philip 
&  Son),  a  manual  for  teachers  of  Physical  exercises  in  elemen- 
tary schools  ;  Eve- — Noah — Abraham  ;  a  Study  in  Genesis,  by 
A  Layman  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Beautiful  Joe,  by  Marshall 
Saunders  (Jarrold),  new  edition  ;  Everybody's  Pocket  Encyclo- 
pedia, by  Don  Lemon,  "  special  edition  "  (London  and  Universal 
Bank) ;  Tourist-Guide  of  the  "  Faeder  "  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  from  Grangemouth  to  Norway,  a  handy  little  book,  well 
illustrated  ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Public  Library  "  Lending  Department "  (Westminster  : 
Weightman  &  Co.) 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  IP-A.Xj-A_OIE3. 

admission  daily,  one  shilling. 

GEE  AT  VARIETY  SHOW  and  ILLUMINATED  GARDEN  FETE  CTery  EVENING. 
Bands  of  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues)  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band. 


Thursday,  Septemher  6. 

BROCK'S  BENEFIT. 


Friday  and  Saturday,  September  7  aril  8. 
THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  DAHLIAS. 
No  extra  charge. 

POPULAR  WRITERS  of  FICTION  wishing  to  secure  the 

most  extensive  COPYRIGHTED  Publication  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  should  communicate  with  P.  F.  COLLIER,  Ml  West  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York  City. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

INDIAN  CARPETS 
PERSIAN  CARPETS 
TURKEY  CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.'S 

Stock  of 

ENTAL  CARPETS 


AND 

RUGS 

la  greater  in  extent  and  variety  than  all  the  other  Stocks  in 
Europe  combined. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 

Established  Half  a  Century 


CELEBRATED  PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON   COTTAGES  and   OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Three  Tears'  System,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
199  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  46  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  London. 


CRAMERS 
PIANOS. 


USE 

VINOLI A  CREAM 

For  SUNBURN  and  INSECT  BITES. 
IE  DOC- V  IN  ORDINAIRE.  b*?1^ 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.   The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  6d. 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

DINNER  CLARET —ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 


uperior 

strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  will  be 
found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 


16s.  9s. 


FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  26s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870,  1874,  187S,  1878, 
1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER  :  26  Market  Street. 


it 


G-B." 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  OriNiONS 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


43S.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OP  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE   BACK  Sc  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF 


OF 


PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

(SYRIAN  COLONISATION  FUND.) 


DESTITUTION  among  REFUGEE  JEWS  in  PALESTINE 
is  very  severe.  We  employ  fifty  daily  at  Abraham's  Vineyard, 
Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  ask  for  Funds  to  relieve  in  token  of 
Christian  sympathy  some  of  the  thousands,  especially  the  sick 
and  feeble,  in  bitter  distress,  who  need  food,  fuel,  and  clothes 
during  the  winter's  cold  and  storms. 


F.  A.  BEVAN,  Hon.  Treasurer,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
E.  A.  FINN,  Secretary,  41  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Bankers  :  Messrs.  Drummond,  49  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ;  and 
Messrs.  Barclay,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

rHE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.    (Founded  1863.) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 

Physiciani. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MacDONALD,  M.D. 

Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist— RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  00. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ol 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers  I6'  R  HUDS0N.  Esq.,  M.P. 
treasurers        n^NDSAY  ANTKOBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co  , 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 

QITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

for  the  Belief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1907. 
Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patlenti  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  aexee  and  all  ages,  from 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over  461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPHONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  73  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBUBY,  Treasurer. 
JOHN  W1IITTINGTON,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVERSITY    of    LONDON.  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES, 

LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 
TIFIC and  the  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.  (London)  EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  10  Guineas. 
A  SPECIAL  CLASS  is  also  held  for  the  Primary  F.R.C.S.  Examination. 
These  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  nospital. 

MUNEO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


G 


UY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL* 


The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Monday,  October  I. 
The  Hospital  contains  695  beds,  530  being  in  constant  occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  merits 
of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Open  Scholarships  of  £100  and  £.'.0.  in  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages,  andOpen  Scholarships  of  £150 and  £00  in  Chemistry.  Physks, 
and  Biology.  Prizefl  are  opeu  to  students  in  their  various  jtara  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  more  than  £480. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  attached  to  the  Hospital  affords  to  Students  all 
the  instruction  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

COLLEGE.— The  residential  College  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  There  is  in  it  a  large  Dining  Hall,  with  Reading  Room*, 
Library,  and  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  Students'  Club. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  S.E. 

piIARING    CROSS    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

V-^    The  WINTER  SESSION,  1894-1895,  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  October  I. 

ONE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  120  Guineas,  and  TWO  of 
60  Guineas,  arc  awarded  annually  ;  also  many  other  Scholarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes. 

FEES— For  the  live  years'  curriculum  of  study  required  by  the  various  Examining 
Bodies  and  for  Hospital  Practice,  110  Guineas  in  one  sum,  or  121  Guineas  in  five  instalments. 

The  composition  fee  tor  son?  of  registered  medical  practitioners  is  100  Guineas,  and  the  tee 
by  instalments  110  Guineas  in  five  payments. 

The  composition  fee  for  Deutal  Students  is  54  Guineas,  or  GO  Guineas  payable  in  two  instal- 
ments of  30  Guineas  each. 

A  proportionate  reduction  of  the  above  fees  will  be  made  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted part  of  the  rurrii'ulum  elsewnere. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London* 
and  the  hours  of  Lectures  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Dental  Students. 

Ihe  Hospital  and  School  are  situated  within  two  minutes  of  Charing  Cross  Stations,  S.E. 
and  District  Railways. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  all  information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretury,  Mr.  .T.  Fuancis  Pink,  at  the  Orhce  of  the  School,  62  to  65  Chandos  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 

STANLEY  BOYD,  Bean* 


'J1  HE 


LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  Hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly  800  bedev 
Number  of  in-patients  last  year.  10,599  i  out-patients,  127,094  ;  accidents,  10,321. 
Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1893,  1,575. 

APPOINTMENTS  Forty  qualified  appointments  are  made  annually.   Dressers,  Clinical 

Post-mortem  Clerks,  and  Matcoity  Assistants  are  appointed  every  three  months.  All 
appointments  are  tree.   Holders  of  resident  supointments  are  also  provided  free  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £60,  £60,  £35,  £30, 
and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

FEES.— 120  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  Guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction  of 
15  Guineas  is  allowed  to  the  Sons  of  Members  cf  the  Profession. 

Luncheons  or  Dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  ba,  obtained  in  the  Students'  Club.  The 
Students'  Clubs  Union,  embracing  nil  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs,  is  available 
to  all  Students.   The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Railway 
Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
MileEnd,E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


s 


T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence 
on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July  1895. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  £5  5s,  each  for 
single  subjects. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

QLIFTON      HIGH      SCHOOL      FOR  GIRLS. 

President.-T,EWIS  FBY,  Esq. 
Vice-Presiden £_THE  VEN.  THE  AECBDEACON  OF  MANCHESTEE. 
Head  Mistrees-MISS  BUENS. 
NEXT  TEEM  begins  on  Thursday.  September  20. 

Application  for  admies'on  may  he  made  to  the  SKCRKTARY.  at  the  School  ;  or  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  H.  C.  Babstow.  Esq..  Fern  House,  Clifton  I)  .wn,  Bristol. 
Boarding  House  :  Miss  Irwin,  2  Cecil  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


R 


OCHESTEE    HOUSE,   SOUTH  EALING. 

ALL  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 
At  the  recent  Examination  for  Sandhurst,  held  in  June  1894,  six  Candidates  were  sent  up 
and re  were  successful,  four  in  the  first  tw  enty-sis.  Marks. 

R.S.St.  John    6th    9,505 

(2,381  more  than  last  time). 

R.  J.  Drake   12th    9,373 

(2,262  more  than  last  time). 

A.  T.  Allardyce    13th    9,363 

(2,839  more  than  last  time). 

R.  A.  Carrenter    26th    8.909 

(4,4«5  more  than  last  time — thus  more  than  doubling  his  marks  I, 

*M.  R.  Walsh    104th    7,768 

(.1.427  moie  than  last  time). 
*  Subsequently  admitted. 
For  the  Royal  MPitary  Academy  the  Candidate  sent  up  ipassed  22nd.  making  2,701  mere 
marks  than  last  November.  Murks. 

G.  A.  .iamieson   22nd    9,270 

At  the  last  Military  Competitive  Examination,  Lieut.  L.  M.  Dyson,  Donegal  Artillery, 
passed  with  1.690  marks. 
At  the  la*t  Examination  for  Promotion,  one  sent  up  and  pissed. 

In  May  the  only  Can  iidate  sent  upfor  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  was  Lieut. 
Mizutani.  Japanese  Navy,  who  passed  after  six  months'  work  at  Rochester  House. 
The  Militia  Officers  reside  and  receive  instruction  in  separate  premised. 
The  classes  are  strictly  limited,  and  individual  attention  is  secured. 

For  Ter  ms  and  References,  apply  to  Dr.  Northcott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  Wrangler,  late 
Scholar  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

"DOYAL  NAVAL   CADETSHIPS.— Mr.  HUGH  LUPTON 

receives  a  few  PUPILS  requiring  special  individual  tuilion.   One  vacancy. 
M   P.  T.  Smith  passed  25th  for  Naval  Cadetships.  2ud  in  Arithmetic,  June  1894  (only 
candidate  sent  up). 

For  prospectus,  containing  former  Fuccesses,  including  Mathematical  Scholarships  at  the 
Public  Schools,  address  8  Belgrave  Terra;e,  Lee,  S.E. 

T3RIDGN0RTH  SCHOOL— TWO  EXHIBITIONS,  in  1897, 

'  at  Christchurch.  Oxford,  open  only  to  Boys  iu  tae  School  this  September.  ILuse 
Scholarship  Exam.,  September  21. 

BOURNEMOUTH  — PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS. 
Detached  House,  clote  to  sea,  smth  a*pent,  nrivate  playfield,  resident  Masters.  Incla 
t  ive  terms.— Mrs.  James  Macdoxell.  Gurse  Ciiff,  Boacombe  Chine. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Politics  out  of 
Parliament. 


A 


DONATION  of  iooi.  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  another  of  the  same 
amount  from  Lord  Tweedmouth  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  have  called  out  jeers  from  the 
Parnellites,  grave  and  (considering  the  purposes  to 
which  these  funds  have  been  applied  in  the  past) 
reasonable  disapproval  from  Unionists,  and  gratitude 
of  the  true  Irish  kind  ("May  the  saints  bless  your 
"  noble  honours,  and  it's  the  liberal  hand  ye  have ! ") 
from  the  Freeman's  Journal.  To  do  the  anti- 
Parnellites  justice,  however,  not  all  of  them  took 
this  view ;  and  Mr.  Healy  having  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  be  very  disagreeable,  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mr.  Dillon  broke  out  again.  The 
affair,  indeed,  has  been  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  recent  politics,  and  a  mysterious  phrase  of 
Lord  Tvveedmouth's,  alluding  to  a  certain  begging 
"  circular,"  has  excited  the  Irish  mind  almost  to  agony. 
Whether  that  once  astute  Whip  has  forgotten  his 
cunning  in  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  whether,  as  some  Machiavellians  suggest,  he 
thought  100I.  of  his  own  and  as  much  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's a  cheap  price  for  the  accomplishment  of  some 
hidden  object  convenient  to  the  Government,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  all  good  Unionists  must  be  very 
much  obliged  to  the  pair. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  spoke  in  Derbyshire  on 
Monday,  and  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  in  its 
recent  action  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  pretty  certainly  true.  Lord 
Jersey  followed  on  much  the  same  lines,  though 
a  little  more  cheerfully,  at  Bicester  next  day,  and 
both  speeches  indicated  an  effort  to  equalize  taxation 
all  round.  Indeed,  after  the  increase  of  the  Death 
duties  on  real  property,  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  what 
face  the  excess  of  taxation  on  it  during  the  life  of  the 
possessor,  which  used  to  be  defended  on  the  very  ground 
of  the  lighter  succession  imposts,  can  be  maintained. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday 
with  great  force  and  at  considerable  length,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  at 
once  refusing  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  trying  to 
get  up  a  popular  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
Next  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  again  more  briefly, 
at  a  dinner  which  was  given  to  him,  and  discussed  the 
present  state  of  parties. 


The  Leicester  The  Mayor  of  Leicester,  in  his  dilemma 
Election.  as  to  endorsing  the  writs,  did  not  adopt 
the  expedient  of  making  a  double  return,  and  was  pro- 
bably wise  therein.  But  that  which  he  actually  adopted 
—the  arbitrary  selection  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  to  succeed 
Mr.  Picton,  and  Mr.  Hazell  to  succeed  Sir  James 
Whitehead — is  open  to  another  and  obvious  objection. 
How  does  his  Worship  know  that  Mr.  Broadhurst's 
voters  designed  him  in  petto  (they  certainly  did  not  do 
so  on  the  face  of  their  votes)  to  succeed  Mr.  Picton, 
and  so  on  in  the  other  case  ?  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary, though  it  was  not  improper,  to  issue  a  formal 
contradiction  of  the  foolish  report  that  the  Speaker 
had  expressed  opinions  about  the  disputed  points  in 
this  election.  The  invariable  propriety  and  judgment 
which  Mr.  Peel  has  shown  in  nearly  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  post  open  to  any  Englishman  made  such 
a  thing  impossible.  Mr.  Hazell  last  week  addressed 
"  to  the  Press  "  a  denial  of  the  report  that  he  had 
promised  to  employ  no  more  women  as  Compositors. 
We  regret  that  we,  in  common  with  everybody  else, 
accepted  the  report.  But  how  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate it  is  that  Mr.  Hazell  failed  to  contradict  it 
till  after  the  election  !  And  hosv  curious  as  well  as 
unfortunate ! 


The  Corean 
War. 


The  vague  gossip  of  last  week  as  to  the 
Corean  war  hardened,  towards  the  close, 
into  a  definite  and  apparently  serious  announcement 
that  Port  Arthur  had  been  attacked  by  the  Japanese 
with  both  sea  and  land  forces.  As  this  attack  had  been 
expected  for  some  time,  as  the  place  is  well  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  and  as  the  Chinese  fleet  was  reported 
close  at  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  no  excuse  if  a  fair 
and  decisive  fight  were  not  made.  But,  according  to 
later  news,  there  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
connaissance in  force  at  Port  Arthur,  while  the  two 
fleets  were  still  prudently  keeping  the  length  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  between  them. 


Slavery  in 
Egypt. 


A  good  deal  of  feeling  appears  to  have 


been  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  prosecutions 
for  buying  slave-girls,  which,  considering  the  well- 
known  Mahommedan  ideas  on  the  subject,  would  seem 
to  be  a  proceeding  requiring  a  good  deal  of  justifica- 
tion. In  fact,  the  early  and  excessive  clamour  raised 
against  England  on  account  of  it  might  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  its  being  "  got  up."  Despite  rumours  of 
interference  from  high  quarters,  however,  the  trials 
(which  were  in  the  odd  form  of  a  court-martial)  came 
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off,  Italy  waiving  her  right  of  protecting  one  of  the 
accused.  A  Jew  broker  turned  Khedive's  evidence, 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  testimony  was  given. 

The  Dutch  in  By  the  middle  of  the  week  it  was  reported 
Lombok.  that  the  third,  or  missing,  Dutch  column 
in  Lombok  was  either  surrounded  by,  or  actually  in  the 
hands  of,  the  Malays,  and  would  be  held  as  a  hostage. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  these 
remote  seas  and  islands  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
and  therefore  are  not  troubled  with  considerations  of 
prestige  or  with  fear  of  interlopers,  may  let  the  matter 
accommodate  itself  somehow. 

_      .      The  long-smouldering  troubles  in  Samoa 

General  ,        —  o 

Foreign  and  at  last  brought  down  decided  action  on 
Colonial  Affairs.  August  io  and  following  days  from  H.M.S. 
Guragpa  and  a  German  corvette,  both  of  which  vessels 
bombarded  the  "  rebels  "  on  divers  occasions,  till  King 
Maltetoa's  ungrateful  subjects  acknowledged  the 
weight  of  their  arguments.  The  unhappy  Sultan  of 
Morocco  had  been  put  in  a  curious  difficulty  by  the 
absurd  Chauvinism  of  the  French.  England  having 
selected  a  Moor  to  represent  her  interests  at  Fez,  it  at 
once  occurred  to  our  most  excellent  neighbours  that 
they  were  being  routes,  and  trahis,  and  so  forth,  as 
usual,  by  the  Perfidious  One,  and  they  forthwith 
appointed  a  French  Consul-General  in  that  fanatical 
city.  Other  Powers  followed  suit,  or  were  about  to 
follow,  till  the  luckless  Sultan  had  to  address  Spain 
(his  most  immediate  creditor,  and  therefore  his  best 
friend,  of  the  moment),  imploring  that  this  deluge  of 
Consuls  might  cease,  lest  it  should  provoke  a  rebellion 
among  the  turbulent  Fezzites.  The  Porte  had 
or  had  not  lodged  a  note  of  protest  against  the 
Italian  occupation  of  Kassala.  An  extraordinary  affair 
was  reported  from  Athens,  where  certain  officers  of  the 
Greek  army,  supported  by  large  detachments  of  their 
men  in  a  fashion  suggesting  the  seventeenth  century 
at  latest,  had  elaborately  wrecked  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  Acropolis. 

The  long  expected  delimitation  arrangement  be- 
tween China  and  Eurmah  was  published  on  Thursday, 
the  most  noticeable  thing  in  it  being  the  significant 
reservation  in  the  concessions  to  China  that  that 
Power  is  not  to  hand  them  over  to  any  other 
without  the  consent  of  England.  The  first  "holiday 
"  shave"  of  magnitude — one  obviously  prompted  by 
the  removal  of  troops  from  Cyprus — appeared  to  the 
effect  that  this  island  was  to  be  swapped  for  Crete,  a 
little  trifle  of  twelve  millions  also  changing  hands. 
Crete  would  not  be  useless  to  us  ;  but  it  is  delightful 
to  think  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  asking  the  House 
of  Commons  for  twelve  millions  to  buy  it  with.  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  the  Niger  regions, 
between  the  forces  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company  on 
one  side  and  the  natives  on  the  other.  But,  as  careful 
observers  had  seen,  a  report  of  fighting  with  the 
French  was  erroneous.  Not  that  the  usual  French 
officer  of  the  Mizon  and  Monteil  stamp  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  part ;  but  that  none  such  happens  at  the 
present  to  be,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  "around." 

Labour  ^HE  ^oa^  Conciliation  Board,  yesterday  week, 
adjusted  some  minor  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  in  the  construction  of  the  July  settlement ;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  strike  of  the  Tyne  and  Tees 
moulders,  which  has  lasted  six  months,  was  about  to 
cease.  A  rather  ugly  spirit  showed  itself  among  the 
Scotch  miners,  the  tendency  to  resume  work  being 
met  with  violence  in  several  places.  The  employers 
were  showing  no  disposition  to  accept  the  half-reduc- 
tion. A  partial  strike  in  South  Staffordshire  against 
the  decisions  of  the  Wages  Board  was  reported  early  in 
the  week,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  serious. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week  there  have  been  more 


disturbances  at  the  Scotch  coal-pits  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
asked  whether  he  would  arbitrate,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Asquith  (who,  by  the  way,  must,  we  should  think, 
have  enough  of  cabs  without  coals),  has  very  wisely 
replied  that  he  should  like  a  unanimous  reference,  and 
some  pledge  for  the  acceptance  of  his  award. 

The  Trade-Union  The  Trade-Union  Congress  met  at  Nor- 
Congress.  wich  on  Monday,  the  chair  being  taken 
by  Mr.  Burns,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  election  as 
President  of  Mr.  Delves,  of  the  Norwich  Trade  Council. 
A  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  deploring  the  loss 
of  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill  (which  Mr.  Fenwick 
was  prominent  in  overthrowing),  the  obstruction  in  the 
Commons,  the  wickedness  of  the  Lords,  and  so  forth. 
Next  day  Mr.  Delves  delivered  his  presidential 
address,  of  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  more  than  that  it  has  been  described,  by  an 
organ  of  the  party  which  is  most  desperately  in  need 
of  "  Labour  support,"  as  "very  young."  The  descrip- 
tion need  not  be  contested,  unless  "  very  old  "  be  pre- 
ferred. "  Emancipation  of  Labour  "  (from  the  hideous 
presence  of  the  pay-clerk  and  the  money-bag  ?)  "  when 
"  the  House  of  Lords  is  out  of  the  way,"  and  a  few 
other  tags,  may  sample  it  sufficiently.  Then  the 
Pickard  and  Woods  party  fell  upon  poor  Mr.  Fenwick, 
and  worried  him  for  his  heresy  about  compulsory  Eight 
Hours.  Indeed,  the  Eight  Hours  question,  with  some 
little  digressions  about  payment  of  members,  and  some 
Protectionist  outcries  against  giving  contracts  to 
foreigners,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  chief  attention 
of  the  meeting.  On  Thursday,  however,  the  Congress 
took  a  bolder  flight,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  nationalized  not  merely  land,  but  "  the  whole 
"  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  has  cer- 
tainly established  his  claim,  whatever  philologists  may 
say,  to  be  descended  from  the  celebrated  Knight  of  the 
Hardy  Heart  in  the  old  romances.  Whether  his  head 
is  as  hard  as  his  heart  is  hardy  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  The  Congress,  however,  passed  the  motion 
by  about  three  and  a  half  to  one.  After  which  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  be  once  more  treated  to  eulogies  of 
the  sober  practical  British  workman,  who  is  not  as 
these  crack-brained  Continentals. 


other  Although  Congresses  have  of  late  shown  a 
Congresses,  tendency  to  scatter  themselves  rather  more 
widely  over  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
than  they  once  did,  September  is  still  a  central  time 
with  them  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  A  Hygienic 
Congress  has  been  going  on  at  Buda-Pest,  an  Orien- 
talist Congress  at  Paris,  a  "  Catholic  Scientific "  at 
Brussels,  and  a  very  funny  one — an  "  Inter-Parlia- 
"  mentary  "  Congress — at  the  Hague.  In  Great  Britain 
itself,  Librarians  have  been  in  council  at  Belfast,  where 
they  received  two  addresses — both  sure  beforehand  to 
be  good — from  Lord  Dufferin,  as  President,  and  Dr. 
Garnett,  as  ex-President. 

a  'dents  '^'HE  wee^  ^as  Deen  a  Da(^  one  ^or  accidents 
CC1  e"  ?'  and  their  sequels.  The  suggestion  of  the 
foreman  of  the  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  assistant  editor  of  the  great  Clarendon 
Press  English  Dictionary,  to  the  effect  that  strangers 
ought  to  be  warned  not  to  attempt  dangerous  places, 
such  as  the  gully  of  Snowdon,  or  rather  Lliwydd,  down 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  fell,  may  seem  plausible,  but  rather 
ignores  the  facts.  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  tell  any 
one  but  a  blind  man  or  an  idiot  that  the  Pen-y-Gwryd 
side  of  Snowdon  is  dangerous ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
danger  is  the  attraction  to  the  persons  who  encounter 
it.  The  report  of  Colonel  Ford  on  the  accident  to  a 
Trinity  House  crew  while  blowing  up  a  wrecked  yacht 
in  the  Solent  disclosed  a  curiously  happy-go-lucky 
state  of  things,  the  operation  having  been,  it  would 
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seem,  performed  by  unqualified  persons,  against  the 
orders  of  superiors  whose  qualification  was  no  better, 
with  materials  illegally  stored  and  illegally  handled. 
A  very  serious  boatiDg  accident  at  Morecambe,  by 
which  twenty-five  lives  were  lost,  was  reported  on 
Tuesday,  as  were  forest  fires  in  America,  chiefly  in 
Minnesota,  on  a  tremendous  scale.  The  Americans 
like  their  accidents  big,  and  do  not  dislike  big  talk 
about  them  ;  but  deaths  by  hundreds  are  not  subjects 
for  light  treatment,  while  the  picture  of  roasting  trains 
tearing  through  the  burning  forest,  if  haply  they 
might  get  clear  with  their  passengers  ?mroasted,  was 
at  least  grandiose.  It  was  reported  on  Thursday  that 
fully  thirty  towns  (some  of  which  we  should  perhaps 
call  villages)  had  been  burnt.  Another,  and  in  England 
a  novel,  accident  happened  on  Wednesday  at  Aldershot, 
where  during  some  experiments  in  military  ballooning 
a  captive  balloon  was  struck  and  exploded  by  lightning, 
three  sappers  being  seriously  injured. 

TachtiD  -^°yal  Dart  Regatta  yesterday  week  was 

a  scene  of  bad  weather,  bad  luck,  and,  ap- 
parently, bad  temper.  The  Vigilant,  reappearing 
after  her  long  spell  of  hospital,  met  the  Satanita  in 
the  big  cutter  match  ;  but  there  was  next  to  no  wind, 
and  the  race  was  declared  void,  not  having  been  finished 
in  the  allotted  eight  hours.  As  this,  though  some- 
times relaxed,  is  admittedly  the  rule,  and  as  the  same 
measure  was  dealt  to  the  purely  English  fleet  of 
twenties  as  well  as  to  the  American  cutter  (which  was 
drifting  in  front  of  Mr.  Clarke's  boat),  one  does  not 
exactly  see  the  harm  of  it.  The  grievance  seems  to  have 
lain  in  the  fact  that  the  forties  were  allowed  to  decide 
■on  the  first  round,  the  Corsair  winning.  And  even 
this  was  imaginary,  for  it  appeared  later  that  it  had 
been  done  on  the  joint  petition  of  the  owners. 

Yet  another  drifting  match  was  afforded  by  the  Start 
•Club  Regatta  this  day  week,  but  here  there  were 
finishes,  such  as  they  were.  The  Satanita  beat  the 
Vigilant  on  the  first  round,  but  was  afterwards  utterly 
becalmed  and  gave  up.  The  Namara  beat  the  Corsair 
and  Vendetta  in  the  first-class  handicap,  while  another 
for  smaller  and,  as  we  gather  from  their  names,  local 
boats  was  won  by  the  cutter  Sybil.  The  racing 
twenties  floated  about  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
Ihe  Tnyoni  coming  in  first. 

Plymouth,  on  Tuesday,  saw  none  of  the  big  yachts, 
and  in  the  calms  which  have  lately  prevailed  in  the 
"West  even  the  forties  could  only  get  once  round,  the 
Carina  winning.  The  Creole  was  the  lucky  one  in 
the  handicap,  and  the  Inyoni  once  more  proved 
herself  certainly  the  best  light -wind  twenty.  But  the 
event  of  this  day  was  the  final  falling  through  of  the 
€ape  May  Cup,  which,  if  yachting  races  were  the 
theme  of  much  betting  (fortunately,  they  are  not), 
would  have  seen  a  rare  vicissitude  of  odds.  The 
Vigilant  had  once  more  had  an  accident,  and  that 
evasive  centreboard  had  gone  through  the  bottom  to 
the  bottom  in  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  the  Needles  as 
she  sailed  back  from  the  Start  to  Cowes.  Mr.  Gould 
at  first  announced  his  intention  to  fill  up  the  gap  with 
lead,  and  race  anyhow  ;  but  afterwards,  Mr.  Jameson 
and  Colonel  Stirling  having  formally  inspected  the 
damage,  he  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  withdrawing  his 
challenge. 

The  second  day's  racing  at  Plymouth  had  a  little, 
but  not  very  much,  better  wind,  the  winners  in  both 
the  forty  and  twenty  classes  being  the  same. 


Cricket. 


The  cricket  of  the  end  of. last  week  in- 
cluded a  North  and  South  Match  at  Scar- 
borough, and  the  two  last  county  matches,  Notts  v. 
Kent  arid  Surrey  v.  Essex.  The  last-named  was 
finished  on  Friday  with  an  easy  win  for  Surrey  by  an 
innings  and  97.  The  other  and  absolutely  last  county 
match  was  drawn  on  Saturday,  as  was  North  v.  South. 


Mr.  Rashleigh  played  extremely  well  for  Kent,  and 
Mr.  Ranjitsinjhi  for  the  South. 

The  first  matches  in  that  appendix  or  coda  of  the 
cricket  season  which  follows  the  termination  of  county 
cricket  were  a  good  deal  interfered  with  by  rain  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday ;  and  though  Tuesday  was  a 
fine  cricket  day,  neither  the  York  and  Lancaster 
match  at  Scarborough  nor  that  between  East  and 
West  at  Portsmouth  could  be  finished.  Mr.  Hevvett 
batted  very  finely  in  both  innings  of  the  West. 

There  was  good  racing  at  Derby  on  Tues- 
day, and  the  two  chief  events,  the  Champion 
Breeders'  Stakes  and  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate, 
were  well  contested.  In  the  former  Mr.  McCalmont's 
luck  held  with  Raconteur,  who  beat  Curzon  and  a  field 
of  eight  other  youngsters  very  well.  The  Peveril 
Plate  brought  out  thirteen,  Yv'orcester  being  a  some- 
what easy  winner  from  Esmond,  while  Bolton  and 
Harfleur  II.  made  a  dead  heat  for  third.  Wednesday 
again  gave  two  good  races.  The  Breeders'  St.  Leger 
Stakes  was  won  by  Clwyd,  with  that  cantankerous  brute 
Galloping  Dick  for  second,  while  Ella  Tweed  headed  a 
field  of  sixteen  in  the  Devonshire  Nursery.  The  racing 
of  Thursday  needs  no  special  notice ;  the  publication 
of  the  weights  for  the  Autumn  handicaps  yesterday 
morning  was  more  interesting. 


„.    „  The  First  of  September  passed  off  with 

iil  lscclIjnGoiis.  • 

magnificent  weather  in  most  places,  and 
with  accounts  chequered,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  un- 
favourable, of  the  shooting,  which  was,  however, 
delayed  in  some  parts  by  the  state  of  the  fields,  and 
interfered  with  in  others  by  the  destructive  effect  of  a 
wet  spring  and  summer  on  the  coveys. 


General  Banks,  whose  name  was  very  well 
known  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
not  obscure  since,  was  an  exceedingly  bad  general, 
having,  indeed,  had  no  military  education,  and  being 
simply  pitchforked  into  a  major-generalship  when  the 
war  broke  out.    But  he  was  an  ingenious  politician 

and  a  man  of  ability.  Lieutenant  Henn,  R.N., 

though  he  did  some  exploring  work  in  Africa,  was 

best  known  as  a  yachtsman.  Professor  Veitch,  of 

Glasgow,  who  died  this  week  at  Peebles,  was  consider- 
able both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  what  some  call  a 
bellettrist.  In  the  former  capacity  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  his  chief  work  centred 
round  that  master,  whose  Lectures  he  helped  the  late 
Dean  Mansel  to  edit.  In  the  latter  he  was  an  appre- 
ciative and — allowing  for  a  certain  mirage  of  Scottish, 
and  especially  Border,  patriotism — a  good  critic  ;  while 

he  could,  and  did,  write  verse  as  well  as  criticize  it.  

Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens,  who  died  at  over  eighty,  was 
recently  known  as  the  foundress  of  the  imposing  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Cambridge,  of  which  unkind  Angli- 
can comment  has  it  that  it  would  contain  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  all  the  Eastern  Counties  several 
times  told,  and  that  the  authorities  concerned 
would  much  rather  have  had  the  money  to  do  what 
they  liked  with.  But,  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Stephens 
had  quite  another  kind  of  celebrity,  being  none  ot  her 
than  that  Yolande  Duvernay  whose  dancing  entranced 

our  fathers.  Mrs.  Webster  was  a  poetess  of  much 

industry,  whose  work  commanded  esteem,  but  perhaps 
never  excited  any  very  great  degree  of  rapture.  She 
had  also  written  novels,  and  was  an  accomplished 

person  generally.-  Sir  Edward  Inglefield  was  one 

of  the  best-known  officers  of  the  navy,  in  which  he  had 
served  since  the  days  of  Acre  and  earlier,  had  seen  not 
merely  much  active  service,  but  some  severe  Arctic 
travel,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  ability  and 

invention  in  modern  naval  engineering.  General 

Stoneman  was  a  cavalry  officer  of  some  brilliancy  in 
the  American  Civil  War. 
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The  Theatre    A    PLAY  Called  NeW   Woman,  by  Mr. 

e  ea  re.  gYDNEY  qRUNDY)  was  brought  out  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  on  this  day  week.  As  far  as  the 
subject  goes,  dramatists  and  novelists  are,  perhaps,  to 
be  thanked  for  their  endeavours,  by  constant  harping 
on  this  unlovely  kind  of  female,  to  sicken  the  public 
of  her.    The  treatment  appears  to  be  what  might  be 

expected  of  Mr.  Grundy.  On  Thursday  night  a 

new  Adelphi  melodrama,  entitled  The  Fatal  Card,  by 
Messrs.  Chambers  and  Stephenson,  was  produced  with 
considerable  success. 


THE  FATAL  CHEQUES. 

IT  needed  no  extraordinary  political  perspicacity  in 
any  reader  of  Lord  Tweedmouth's  recently  pub- 
lished letter  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  to  perceive 
that  "  some  one  had  blundered."  One  could  hardly 
say  of  the  writer  "  not  his  to  make  reply,"  because  he 
certainly  seems — even  though  Mr.  McCarthy  may,  as 
he  says,  know  nothing  of  it — to  have  received  some 
communication  imperatively  requiring  an  answer. 
But  why,  0  why  refer  publicly  to  this  communica- 
tion as  "your  circular  of  the  22nd  inst.,"  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  "contributions  will  come  in 
"freely  in  response"  to  it?  Very  likely  the  de- 
scription was  a  perfectly  accurate  one  ;  but  was 
there  any  reason  for  describing,  or  even  referring 
to,  the  document  at  all  ?  Surely  it  would  have 
been  wiser  on  Lord  Tweedmouth's  part  to  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  and  his  revered  chief  had 
sent  their  cheques  "  promiscuously " — had  been  sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  assailed  with  an  overmas- 
tering desire  to  subscribe  100I.  each  to  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  fund,  and  had  there  and  then  sub- 
scribed that  sum.  Or,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary 
to  advert  to  any  previous  "  favour "  from  the  leader 
of  that  party,  it  might  have  been  spoken  of  in 
such  terms  as  would  be  applicable  to  any  mere  dis- 
interested criticism  of  the  political  situation.  But  a 
"  circular  "  !  And  a  circular  inviting  a  "  response  "  of 
the  same  kind  as  Lord  Tweedmouth's  !  And,  above 
and  beyond  all,  a  circular  soliciting  such  responses,  not 
from  Irishmen,  but  from  Englishmen,  and  not  from 
mere  common  unofficial  Englishmen,  but  from  an 
actual  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  late  Premier !  This  was 
not  so  much  risking  scandal  as  going  far  out  of  the 
way  to  pursue  it  with  a  positively  importunate  court- 
ship. 

Scandal,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  even 
if  the  Irish  party  had  been  one  party  and  not  half  a  dozen  ; 
because  even  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  malici- 
ous Unionists  to  call  attention  to  this  compromising 
correspondence,  and  to  remark  on  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  hat  appeared  at  last  to  be  openly  going  the  round 
of  the  English  officialdom,  even  as  in  the  good  old 
days.  But  to  provoke  such  an  observation  as  that, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  malicious  Unionist,  there  was 
a  whole  multitude  of  contending  Irish  patriots,  all 
dying  for  an  opportunity  of  making  it — this  was  a 
"  record  "  performance  in  maladroitness.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  whether  the  Parnellites  or  the  "Bantry  gang  " 
would  be  the  first  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Parnellites  won  by  a  short 
head.  Almost  before  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  could 
have  had  time  to  realize  Lord  Tweedmouth's  astonish- 
ing indiscretion,  a  ready  arithmetician  among  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Redmond  had  divided  the  amount 
of  the  two  Gladstonian  contributions  by  the  number 
of  patriots  who  had  thus  "  sowld  their  country," 
and  had  brought  out  his  sarcastic  quotient  at  the 
magnificent  sum  of  one  pound  and  some  odd  shillings 
per  patriot.  Even  Keogh  and  Sadleir  fetched  a  better 
price,  the  satirical  calculator  went  on  to  remark  ;  and, 


indeed,  if  we  are  to  take  this  unkind  view  of  the 
transaction,  it  does  seem  that  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his- 
followers  have  disposed  of  themselves  at  rather  an 
"alarming  sacrifice."  If,  however,  the  Redmondites 
got  home  first  in  this  race  of  hostile  criticism,  the- 
Bantry  gang  came  in  a  good  second.  Mr.  Molloy 
promptly  wrote  and  published  a  letter  to  "My  dear 
"  Healy,"  asking  him  in  effect  what  he  thought  of 
the  business,  and  Mr.  Healy  as  promptly  and  publicly 
replied  in  effect,  to  "  My  dear  Molloy,"  that  he 
thought  as  badly  of  it  as  could  be.  "  The  discredit  of  it 
"  does  not  attach,"  he  added,  "  to  you  and  me.  Every 
"  one  knows  where  the  responsibility  lies,  and  if  they 
"  now  appeal  to  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
"  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Asquith, 
"  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  for  funds,  I  shall  only 
"  shrug  my  shoulders  and  wonder  at  the  moderation 
"  which  abstains  from  assessing  a  levy  of  5  per  cent. 
"  on  the  salaries  of  the  new  revising  barristers  or 
"  clerks  of  the  Crown."  And  another  member  of  the 
"  gang,"  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  has  expressed  himself  in. 
equally  unpleasant  terms.  * 

It  is  a  thoroughly  delightful  "ruction,"'  and  we  do' 
not  think  it  will  be  denied  by  any  impartial  witness 
that,  so  far,  the  attack  has  had  the  best  of  it.  The 
reply  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  was  feeble,  and  was. 
heavily  countered  by  the  Independent.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  embarrassed  McCarthyites  to  refer  to  such 
ancient  history  as  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes's  subscription  by  Mr.  Parnell  ;  but  that  pre- 
cedent— if  in  point  at  all,  which  we  doubt — is  "  no  longer 
"  law,"  or  not,  at  least,  such  law  as  an  Anti-ParnelHte 
can  consider  sound.  Mr.  Sexton's  latest  dictum  on, 
the  subject  is  now  the  only  authoritative  ruling,  and 
Mr.  Sexton,  after  indignantly  repudiating^  the  charge- 
of  doing  what  Mr.  McCarthy  has  just  done,  went  on 
to  say : — "  Whatever  help  we  may  require  we  shall 
"  seek  from  our  own  countrymen ;  but  certainly,  if 
"  that  help  should  not  be  forthcoming,  we  should  never 
"  seek  it  anywhere  else."  The  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  the  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  as  of  Homer's, 
birth  may  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  acceptance  of 
his  cheque  for  100I.  would  be  a  contravention  of  the 
foregoing  rule  ;  but,  in  any  case,  Lord  Tweedmouth's- 
cheque  is  not  to  be  got  over.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  his  birthplace ;  but  it  has  certainly  never  been 
suggested  that  he  is  a  "  countryman"  of  Mi-.  Sexton's„ 


THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

WE  have  had  but  a  short  respite  from  politics? 
after  the  longest  spell  of  Parliamentary  palaver 
on  record ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  prompt  reopening 
of  the  campaign  is  on  one  account,  at  any  rate,  wel- 
come.   It  is  extremely  desirable  that,  among  other 
things,  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Government  in 
the  rule  of  the  political  agitator  should  be  "  rubbed 
"  in  "  while  the  facts  are  fresh,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  imposing  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  allowed  to  become  ancient  history 
until  after  having  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
criticisms.  The  fact  that  Ministers,  and  even  the  more 
reputable  Ministerialists,  were  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  most  of  them  hurriedly  decamped 
from  London  to  avoid  public  association  with  it,  is  in 
itself  the  most  pressing  of  invitations  to  a  critic.  These 
highly  placed  and  considered  gentlemen  cannot  really  be 
allowed  to  play  at  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  after  this 
artless  fashion.    They  cannot  be  permitted  to  send  up 
such  a  very  ragged  balloon  as  that  which  was  inflated 
only  to  collapse  the  other  Sunday,  and  then  to  disavow 
it.    Either,  as  Mr.  Chamiserlain  trenchantly  put  it, 
we  are  "  such  degenerate  descendants  of  the  English- 
"  men   of  the  past  that   our  revolutions  must  be 
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"  made  for  us  by  two  rowdy  Irishmen,"  or  else  the 
advertised  revolution  has  so  signally  failed  to  "  draw  " 
among  the  not  yet  degenerate  English  people  that  the 
Government  have  had  to  sublet  the  contract  to  the  two 
Irishmen  in  question,  assisted  by  a  gentleman  from 
India.    These  two  hypotheses  there  are — but  no  third. 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  plausible  there  has 
never  been  much  excuse  for  doubting  ;  but  if  any  one 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject  the  Government 
themselves  have  most  obligingly  removed  them.  Revo- 
lutionists who  really  see  their  way  to  a  revolution,  and 
who  mean  business,  rarely  lose  time  in  setting  about  it 
any  more  than  does  an  army  which  had  victory 
"  organized  "  for  it  in  advance.  A  force  thus  happily 
situated  is  not  apt  to  waste  much  time  in  firing  blank 
cartridge  in  the  air,  still  less  in  attempting  to  discharge 
rifles  that  refuse  to  go  off;  which  is  perhaps  the  closer 
analogue  of  the  farce  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Dr. 
Tanner  played  the  leading  parts.  If  Ministers  thought 
they  had  the  shadow  of  a  case  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  should  have  been  in  the  thick  of  a  general 
election  by  this  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  notorious 
fact,  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  wholly  spent  in 
comically  futile  attempts  to  manufacture  that  casus 
belli  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fondly  expected  to  arise 
of  itself  on  the  reje3tion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
To  him  the  disappointment  was  so  acute  that,  in  our 
own  belief,  he  then  and  there  gave  up  the  game.  "We 
suspect  that  the  fatally  flat  fall  of  the  memorable 
Edinburgh  speech  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  as  good 
as  sealed  the  venerable  man's  resignation.  The  subse- 
quent attempts  to  pick  a  "  popular  "  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  were  rather  the  work  of  his  followers 
than  himself.  He  never,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  put 
much  heart  into  his  own  share  of  it. 

As  to  his  party,  they  have  sustained  themselves 
largely  in  the  hope  that  something  or  other  would 
"  turn  up."  We  will  not  say  of  them,  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery  once  amazingly  permitted  himself  to  say  of  the 
Unionists,  that  the  news  of  fresh  agrarian  outrages 
would  have  fallen  upon  their  ears  like  "  rain  upon  the 
"  parched  soil  "  ;  indeed,  we  give  them  credit  for 
sense  enough  to  know  that  any  outbreak  of 
violent  crime  in  Ireland  would  injure  rather  than 
improve  their  political  prospects.  But  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  have  been  reckon- 
ing, if  not  on  Irish  crime,  at  any  rate  on  Irish 
discontent ;  that  they  have  been  eagerly  seeking 
material  for  the  contention  that,  if  the  Government  of 
Ireland  by  a  Home  Rule  Legislature  and  Executive 
were  a  doubtful  experiment,  the  endeavour  to  govern 
the  island  from  Westminster  to  the  satisfaction,  or 
even  with  the  acquiescence,  of  its  people  was  a 
demonstrated  failure.  But  now,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
so  damagingly  points  out,  even  this  last  hope  has 
been  reft  from  them.  "For  years  past,"  he  re- 
minded his  Liverpool  audience  the  other  day,  "  you 
"  have  been  told  that  all  Ireland — which  means 
"  the  Nationalist  part  of  Ireland,  for  there  are  no 
"  accounts  of  those  who  live  in  the  North— that  all 
"  the  three  provinces  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland 
"  are  earnestly  bent  upon  obtaining  Home  Rule. 
"  Home  Rule  has  been  rejected,  and  the  three  pro- 
"  vinces  remain  perfectly  unconcerned."  Yes  ;  this  is 
the  disconcerting,  the  paralysing,  the  calamitous  truth. 
The  Home  Rule  craze  has  had  its  day,  like  other 
fashions,  and  has  "  gone  out."  It  has  gone  out,  and  is 
no  more  to  be  revived  than  a  forgotten  vogue  in 
millinery  or  an  old  phrase  of  street  slang.  "  The 
"  agitators  have  piped  to  them,  but  they  refuse  to 
"  dance."  Yet  if  they  will  not  dance  to  the  agitator, 
if  all  his  highly  flavoured  rhetoric  wholly  fails  to  work 
them  up  to  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  of  resent- 
ment, or  even  of  regret,  at  the  denial  of  the  political 
"  boon  "  on  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  set  their 


hearts — well,  what  becomes  of  the  case  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  among  whose  offences  the  denial  afore- 
said was  represented  as  the  worst  ?  No  wonder  that 
the  "  appeal  to  the  people"  hangs  fire. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  QUESTION. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  been  surprised  that 
we  have  hitherto  said  little  on  the  battle  which 
has  been  raging  for  months  over  the  famous  circular  of 
the  London  School  Board,  in  reference  to  religious 
education.  But  we  have  abstained  deliberately.  In 
the  first  place,  very  little  good  could  have  been  done 
by  perpetual  comment  on  an  equally  perpetual  inter- 
change of  heated  debate,  such  as  took  place  at  meet- 
ing after  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  in  consequence 
of  the  system  of  obstruction  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  and  his  friends.  In  the  second,  such  per- 
petual repetition  was  much  more  likely  to  weary  than 
to  inspirit  the  electors,  who  are  hard  enough,  as  it  is, 
to  bring  to  the  poll.  And  in  the  third,  we  confess  some 
agreement  with  those  who  think  that  not  much  good 
can  come  of  newspaper  discussions  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation.  But  the  case  changes  when  the  elec- 
tions draw  close  ;  and  it  has  changed  still  more,  owing 
to  the  singular  and  rather  un-Holy  Alliance  called 
the  Bible  Education  Council,  which  recently,  and  while 
professing  not  to  take  up  Mr.  Stanley's  position  to  the 
full,  invited  Churchmen  and  more  or  less  orthodox 
Dissenters  to  vote  against  the  present  majority  and  in 
favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  circular.  Also  the 
letter  of  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith,  published  in  Thursday's 
Times,  gives  an  excellent  text,  because  it  puts,  with 
great  moderation  and  with  force  at  least  as  great,  the 
views  of  those  who,  while  "not  particularly  enamoured 
"  of  the  circular  in  itself,"  have  no  hesitation  in  support- 
ing it  against  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
very  curiously  composed  band  of  allies  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  Churchman,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  any  Christian,  ought  to  have  the  least 
hesitation  in  taking  the  line  indicated  by  Mr.  Smith, 
even  if  he  does  not  take  a  still  stronger  one.  It  would 
have  been  better,  no  doubt,  if  there  had  been  no  need 
for  this  circular,  which  simply  affirms  certain  things  as 
being  included  in  the  "principles  of  the  Christian 
"  Religion."  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  but  the 
most  ignorant  or  the  most  impudent  disputant  to  deny 
that  there  was  need.  The  compromise  of  1 87 1 ,  of  which 
so  much  is  made  by  the  Stanleyites  and  the  trimmers, 
has  not  been  violated,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
strictly  and  literally  followed,  by  the  circular.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  teachers  have 
violated  that  compromise  both  positively  and  (much 
oftener)  negatively.  We  do  not  suppose  that  in  any 
great  number  of  the  London  Board  School  teachers 
there  is  any  distinct  taint  of  Secularism  or  even  of 
Unitarianism.  But  it  is  only  too  natural  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  leaning  in  this  direction.  "  Liberal  " 
doctrinaires  like  Mr.  Stanley  ;  Low  Churchmen,  whose 
excellent  life  and  conversation  may  perhaps  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  great  intellectual  acuteness ;  Broad 
Churchmen,  who  look  at  "  Sacerdotalism  "  very  much  as 
Low  Churchmen  look  at  the  Scarlet  Woman ;  and  political 
Nonconformists,  who  would  be  suspicious  of  an  Arch- 
angel if  he  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  not  perhaps  the  best  judges  of 
human  nature.  But  human  nature  makes  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  Board  School  teachers  will  incline 
just  a  little  the  other  way  from  their  brethren  who 
are  teachers  in  Voluntary  schools,  that  they  will  be 
proud  of  showing  their  "  independence  of  dogma,"  and 
so  forth. 

We  are  afraid,  further,  that  the  little  peculiarities 
which  we  have  delicately  hinted  at  as  characterizing 
the  signatories  of  the  Bible  Education  manifesto  must 
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have  blinded  them  to  the  consequences  of  that  mani- 
festo itself.  It  is  not  probable,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  circular,  involving  as  it  would  a  dis- 
tinct reprobation  of  the  introduction  of  "  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  "  at  all,  would  give  an  enormous 
impulse  and  temptation  to  purely  undogmatic,  if  not 
secularist,  teaching.  We  are  sure  that  some  of  these 
signatories,  we  trust  that  some  others,  and  we  are 
willing  to  stretch  our  charity  so  far  as  to  entertain  a 
lingering  hope  that  the  rest,  do  not  see  what  the  result 
of  the  action  they  recommend  would  be.  We  should 
be  wronging  the  acuteness  of  their  Progressive  allies 
if  we  felt  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  quite  alive 
to  these  results.  And  we  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Smith  that  a  more  extraordinary  way  of  salving  a  con- 
science so  tender  that  it  will  not  undertake  to  teach 
or  to  believe  something  which  it  is  quite  ready  to  teach 
on  somebody  else's  voucher  has  never  been  devised 
than  the  system  of  testimonials  instead  of  tests  advo- 
cated by  Archdeacon  Sinclair  and  his  friends. 

Let,  therefore,  no  Churchman,  no  Christian,  voter 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  present 
majority  at  the  forthcoming  election.  It  may  not  be 
perfectly  wise — few  majorities,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  minorities,  are.  But  it  has  managed  the  School 
Board,  on  the  whole,  with  good  sense  and  with  economy ; 
it  is  hated  by  the  class  of  Radical  faddist  whose 
idea  is  to  pile  on  rates  with  one  hand  and  play  fan- 
tastic tricks  in  education  with  the  other  ;  and  in  this 
particular  matter  it  has  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  ruling  precedents  on  the  subject,  and  not  a  moment 
before  action  was  demanded.  Of  course  if  anybody 
wants  to  see  the  kind  of  education  which  is  now  common 
in  France  introduced  in  English  Board  Schools — if  he 
thinks  Ni  Dieu  ni  mattre  the  sum  and  substance  of 
wise  teaching  of  youth — let  him  vote  for  the  other 
side.  But  let  him  at  the  same  time  understand  what 
he  is  doing. 

PEINCE  AND  PREMIER. 

TV/T  STAMBOULOFF  is  doubtless  aware  that  it  is 
_LyJ_<»  dangerous  to  be  too  busy  in  Bulgarian  politics. 
He  certainly  taught  various  rivals  that  lesson  effectu- 
ally. Now  he  exemplifies  the  truth  in  his  own  person 
by  a  bruised  right  arm,  which  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna  saw  undergoing  a  course 
of  treatment  by  ice-poultices.  The  use  of  the  stick  is 
common  in  the  political  conflicts  of  Bulgaria.  Unless 
M.  Stambouloff  is  much  maligned,  he  has  ordered 
the  use  of  it  when  the  application  of  the  rod 
of  justice  in  the  ancient  and  patriarchal  manner 
appeared  to  him  to  be  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances. The  reports  may  be  an  invention  of 
the  enemy,  but  at  least  the  inventor  knew  what 
was  likely  to  appear  a  plausible  charge  in  Bul- 
garia. Now  that  M.  Stambouloff  has  fallen  from 
power,  his  country  is  naturally  found  to  produce  men 
who  can  apply  his  own  alleged  methods  to  himself.  It 
is  the  regular  course  of  things  in  the  East,  to  which 
Bulgaria  properly  belongs.  He  who  threshes  when  in 
office  is  threshed  when  out  of  it,  and  there  is  never 
any  want  of  accusers  to  produce  evidence  that  he  is 
only  receiving  his  deserts. 

Time  will  show  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  discre- 
tion of  M.  Stambouloff  ;  but  it  does  appear,  as  yet, 
that  some  respect  is  due  to  his  valour.  Prince 
Ferdinand  is  not  a  Sultan,  or  a  Sofi,  but  he  is  quite 
powerful  enough  to  find  men  who  are  prepared  to  serve 
his  vengeance  •  and  M.  Stambouloff  has  not  scrupled 
to  give  him  personal  offence  of  a  kind  which  few 
princes  could  be  expected  to  forgive,  and  which, 
perhaps,  no  ruler  of  such  an  intrinsically  barbarous 
State  as  Bulgaria  could  afford  to  overlook.  In  the  East 
a  ruler  who  allows  himself  to  be  insulted  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  afraid,  and  therefore  to  be  attacked  with 


impunity.  That  M.  Stambouloff  has  insulted  the 
Prince  is  beyond  question.  We  do  not  think  that, 
outside  of  the  polemics  of  Irish  patriots,  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  anything  to  equal  the  personal  inso- 
lence of  his  late  remarks  about  Prince  Ferdinand  in 
the  course  of  his  interview  with  the  Correspondent  of 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  He  drew  a  picture — and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  most  horribly  plausible  and  con- 
sistent picture — of  the  Prince  as  a  fool  of  the  first 
water.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  men  would  at  all 
times  rather  be  called  villains  than  fools,  so  we  can 
quite  understand  the  anger  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 
The  insult,  too,  came  from  one  who  was  sure  to  be 
listened  to  ;  it  was  in  a  form  which  compelled  attention, 
and  it  was  eminently  calculated  to  do  the  Prince  real 
injury  with  the  Bulgarians.  To  be  represented  as  a 
fool  who  had  no  thought  beyond  his  tailoring,  who  had 
a  mania  for  figuring  in  theatrical  dresses,  who  indulged 
in  silly  fits  of  rage,  who  had  no  guide  for  his  political 
conduct  beyond  a  determination  to  secure  recognition 
by  Russia  at  the  cost  of  any  sacrifice,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  received  with  military  honours  on  his  travels, 
was  bad  enough.  When  M.  Stambouloff  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Prince  wastes  his  subjects'  money  on  his 
pleasures,  he  made  a  charge  which  Prince  Ferdinand 
probably  could  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  with  impu- 
nity in  such  a  country  as  Bulgaria. 

The  manner  in  which  notice  has  been  taken  was 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Nothing  could  be 
more  consistent  with  all  we  have  heard  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  kindred  Balkan  States,  than  that  the  Court 
before  which  M.  Stambouloff  was  summoned  for 
insulting  the  Prince  should  have  endeavoured  to  strain 
the  law  against  him  ;  that  the  police  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  him  should  have  been  out  of  the  way 
when  a  hostile  mob  was  at  hand  ;  and  that  somebody, 
having  perhaps  a  personal  grievance  of  his  own  to 
revenge,  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  please 
the  powers  which  are  by  insulting  the  power  which 
has  fallen.  This  is  quite  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  Bulgaria.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  M.  Stambouloff  has  been  subjected  to  a  long 
course  of  petty  persecution.  Taken  all  together,  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  M.  Stambouloff  from  office, 
and  the  events  which  have  followed  it,  seem  to 
indicate  that  Bulgaria  will  drift  more  or  less  rapidly 
into  the  position  of  Servia.  There  is  a  young  Prince 
who  may  not  be  the  absolute  fribble  described  by 
M.  Stambouloff,  but  who  has  certainly  given  no 
proof  of  ability  or  strength  of  character,  and  is  cow 
surrounded  by  a  handful  of  obscure  adventurers,  steeped 
in  all  the  brutality  and  intrigues  of  the  East  and 
semi-East.  There  is  a  barbarous,  ignorant,  suspi- 
cious population,  and  there  is  in  M.  Stambouloff  a 
man  of  undoubted  faculty  and  courage,  who  is  now 
desperate,  and  is  throwing  himself  into  the  task  of 
making  trouble.  Whether  this  trouble  will  affect 
Europe  will  depend  on  how  far  it  is  true  that  Austria 
and  Russia  have  come  to  an  agreement  that  events  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  shall  not  disturb  their  friendly 
relations. 


COUNTY  CRICKET. 

THE  fight  for  the  County  Championship  has  been 
carried  on  in  very  different  conditions  from  those 
that  prevailed  last  year.  But  it  has  proved  even  more 
exciting,  despite  the  uncertain  weather,  or  the  certain 
uncertainty  of  the  weather.  Yet,  as  the  statistics 
show,  the  number  of  drawn  games  is  not  excessive. 
The  number  of  matches  finished  in  two  full  days,  or 
less,  is  remarkable.  The  victory  rests  with  Surrey, 
who  have  beaten  Yorkshire  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
one  point.  Prom  the  middle  of  July  it  was  tolerably 
plain  that  the  contest  lay  between  these  counties, 
and  up  to  the  last  week  but  one  of  the  season  the 
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struggle  between  the  two  was  exceedingly  close.  A 
good  deal  of  sentiment — not  unnatural,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances— has  been  expended  upon  the  ill  fortune 
that  attended  the  Northern  county.  Surrey  were 
successful  in  playing  all  their  sixteen  matches  to  a 
decision,  without  a  single  drawn  game ;  though  their 
memorable  return  match  with  Lancashire  is,  of  course, 
technically  a  draw.  Owing  to  continuous  bad  weather, 
Yorkshire  did  not  play  an  over  of  their  first  match 
with  Kent.  This  exceptional  event  placed  them  in  an 
unfortunate  position  early  in  the  season,  and  towards 
the  close  their  return  with  Somerset  was  drawn 
through  rain.  Every  lover  of  fair  sport  must  regret 
that  Yorkshire  did  not,  like  Surrey,  play  out  all  their 
matches.  Had  they  done  so,  the  decision  would  have 
possessed  that  finality  which  would  have  left  the 
ingenious  and  irresponsible  critics  no  fair  ground 
for  disputation.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  if 
"  honours  were  easy "  with  the  two  counties,  some 
ardent  partisans  of  Surrey  might  have  sought  to  turn 
the  balance  by  claiming  half  a  point  for  that  county 
in  consideration  of  their  tie  with  Lancashire.  It  is 
satisfactory  that  this  ridiculous  proposition  should 
have  been  promptly  snuffed  out.  That  it  should  have 
been  suggested  at  all  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
lengths  to  which  illogical  persons  will  go. 

A  good  instance  of  this  wavering  and  distressed 
mental  habit  is  afforded  by  the  letter  of  a  correspondent, 
who  begs  of  Lord  Hawke  to  tell  him  if  the  County 
Championship  has  been  decided  in  a  fair  manner.  He 
wants  to  know,  also,  if  Lord  Hawke  does  not  think 
that  the  unplayed  match  between  Yorkshire  and  Kent 
should  have  been  played  on  another  occasion.  To  the 
first  query  Lord  Hawke  replies  in  terms  of  wisdom 
and  diplomatic  reserve.  He  is  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  calculation  of  the  chances.  Yorkshiremen,  he 
thinks,  must  be  good  sportsmen,  and  accept  their  bad 
luck  in  the  spirit  of  sportsmen.  With  regard  to  the 
second  suggestion,  he  shows  excellent  good  sense  in 
strongly  disapproving  the  proposed  match  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  unplayed  one.  "  Suppose,"  says  Lord 
Hawke,  "  only  an  hour's  play  had  taken  place,  I  don't 
"  think  any  one  would  have  thought  of  proposing 
*'  another  match."  Comparison  of  the  "  averages  "  of 
Yorkshire  and  Surrey  will  show  a  remarkable  accord 
with  the  final  result.  There  is,  probably,  not  much 
superiority  on  the  part  of  Surrey  in  all-round  strength, 
but  it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  batting  averages.  The 
Yorkshiremen  have  but  four  batsmen  with  averages  of 
over  twenty — namely,  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  and  Brown  and  Moorhouse,  while  Surrey 
have  not  less  than  seven,  with  Brockwell  at  the 
head  with  the  fine  average  of  34  27.  In  bowling  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  has  done  better,  since  each 
county  has  performed  exceedingly  well.  Kichardson, 
Lockwood,  and  Smith  have  found  their  peers  in 
Wainwright,  Peel,  and  Hirst.  Middlesex  succeeded 
in  retaining  their  position  of  last  year  as  third  in 
the  list.  While  Mr.  Stoddart  has  fallen  away  in 
batting  from  his  remarkable  eminence  in  1893, 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  K.  S.  Lucas  have  vastly  im- 
proved, and  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  second  on  the  list,  has 
played  fewer  matches,  yet  held  his  reputation  secure. 
Lancashire,  like  Middlesex,  have  shown  strange  incon- 
sistency, opening  the  season  tamely,  and  finishing 
with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  that  the  season 
has  produced.  For  the  rest,  Somerset  and  Kent  have 
shone  forth  with  something  of  their  old  power ;  but 
on  rare  occasions  only.  They  are  the  meteors  of  the 
cricket  season,  as  far  as  the  older  first-class  counties 
are  concerned.  The  newly  admitted  elevens,  especially 
Warwickshire,  have  done  well ;  and  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  features  of  the  year  is  the  resurrection  of 
Hampshire,  once  the  equal  of  any  county,  and  latterly 
trembling  on  the  outer  verge  of  even  the  second  class. 
I  = 


SEA  ANGLING. 

THE  idea  of  angling  with  rod  and  line  in  the  sea 
is  naturally  repulsive  to  the  human  mind.  It 
suggests  a  state  of  affairs  but  too  familiar — the  hard, 
dry,  bracing  weather  of  the  West  Highlands  ;  the  river 
a  mere  thread  of  pellucid  water  among  monstrous 
boulders ;  the  salmon  and  sea-trout  waiting  in  the 
loch,  and  unable  to  get  up ;  the  sky  like  brass,  the 
loch  like  glass,  and  the  North  wind  like  a  razor.  When 
things  are  as  bad  as  that  (and  in  the  wettest  English 
autumn  they  are  as  bad  as  that),  some  persons  will 
fish  in  the  sea  rather  than  not  fish  at  all.  Outside  the 
castle  point  on  a  fine  evening  lythe  and  "  cuddies " 
will  bite  freely  at  a  hook  busked  with  a  white  feather, 
tied  by  a  piece  of  string  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
trailed  behind  a  boat.  Some  refine  on  this  artless  practice, 
and  use  a  salmon  or  trout  rod  and  reel.  But  this  is 
poor  work.  The  fish  can  be  taken  just  as  well  by  the 
rude  native  method ;  it  is  a  case  of  "  pull  lythe,  pull 
"  angler,"  and,  as  this  is  so,  the  employment  of  deli- 
cate engines  is  mere  superfluity.  We  have  known  a 
small  sea-trout  take  the  white  feather,  but  never  a 
large  sea-trout,  though,  in  the  Orkneys,  they  are 
caught  in  tide  water.  A  phantom  minnow,  trolled, 
will  attract  codlings,  which  give  a  good  deal  of  play  on 
a  trout  rod.  But  he  who  uses  a  phantom  in  fresh 
water,  after  using  it  in  the  sea,  will  find  that  the 
triangles  break  on  the  first  run  of  a  salmon.  Hand- 
line  fishing  is  a  weariness,  and,  on  the  whole,  sea  fish- 
ing is  merely  a  form  of  loafing. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  everybody,  and 
it  is  not  the  opinion  of  "  Ichthyosauros,"  who  has 
published  Hints  and  Wrinkles  on  Sea  Fishing  (  Iliffe). 
The  author  is  a  contented  and  contemplative  character, 
who  is  capable  of  sitting  on  a  pier  and  bobbing  for 
anything.  "  What  else  is  there  to  do  at  the  seaside  ?  " 
he  asks ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  answer.  But,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  trout  in  a  league  of 
burn,  there  is  more  pleasure  in  trying  to  beguile  him 
from  behind  a  boulder  with  a  single  fly  than  in 
snaring  all  the  credulous  monsters  of  ocean,  the  herd  of 
Amphitrite.  As  for  the  "  spice  of  danger,"  the  danger 
of  being  befogged  or  wrecked  is  uninviting,  and  the 
peril  of  sea-sickness  is  undignified.  Smelt  may  give 
as  much  sport  as  dace,  but  dace  give  more  ;  nor  would 
we  voluntarily  angle  for  cod  at  Deal  in  November. 
Congers  are  monsters  to  be  fled  from,  not  prey  to  be 
sought ;  and  who  can  dream  of  dabbling  after  crabs 
and  dabs  ?  With  mackerel  on  a  white  fly  some 
easy  diversion  may  occasionally  be  had,  but  after 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  taste  for  mackerel  fishing 
is  apt  to  abate.  The  author  has  always  failed 
to  catch  a  hake ;  his  condition  is  the  more  gracious. 
Lug-worm  is  good  for  plaice,  and  rag-worm  for 
pollock  ;  but  about  lug-  and  rag-worm  an  angler 
prefers  to  remain  in  pious  ignorance.  Even  our 
author  has  a  contempt  for  pouting ;  and  we  entertain 
the  same  emotion  as  regards  whiffling  and  railing,  and 
spinning  with  an  eighteen-foot  rod,  an  odd  engine 
to  haunt  a  pier  with.  Legering  and  paternostering 
are  arts  which  cannot  be  described  with  brevity, 
but  which  may  be  avoided  with  ease,  and  as 
much  may  be  said  for  "  chopstick  tackle."  Float- 
fishing  is  described  as  "  most  sportsmanlike  " ;  but 
"  long  "  lining,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"  hypercritical,  may  not  come  under  the  heading  of 
"  sport."  Still,  our  author  finds  in  it  "  a  great 
"  fascination."  Bournemouth  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  happy  fishing  ground  of  the  sea  angler. 
Here  he  can  catch  dabs  and  smelts  and  gurnard,  also 
bass,  turbot,  and  conger ;  perhaps  a  mixed  basket 
may  amount  to  two  hundred  specimens.  At  Hastiugs 
big  bass  may  be  captured  at  night,  among  the  rocks 
and  posts  of  the  pier,  where  (judging  by  analogy)  a 
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fisher  might  expect  to  get  "  broken."  On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  be  something  more  idyllic  and  attrac- 
tive in  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  not 
to  mention  the  Thames,  than  in  any  sea  fishing.  It 
is  damp,  dirty  work,  especially  where  lob-  and  ray- 
worms  are  concerned.  But  the  passion  for  angling  has 
increased  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  fresh 
waters  are  overcrowded  and  the  ocean  may  shortly  be 
exhausted.  If  salmon  and  sea-trout  could  be  induced 
to  rise  in  salt  water  there  would  be  better  hope ;  but, 
at  present,  the  only  really  good  sea  fishing  is  for  tarpon 
in  Florida — "  a  far  cry,"  but  a  very  large  and  enthusi- 
astically sporting  fish. 


THE  TRADE-UNION  CONGRESS. 

rjHIE  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade-Union 
-L  Congress  supplies  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
tendency  of  this  Conference  to  become  more  limited  in 
number  and  more  strictly  political  or  even  official  in 
character.  Mr.  Burns,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
"  preliminary  proceedings,"  remarked  with  gratification 
that,  "  of  the  380  delegates  present,  ico  were  members 
either  of  Parliament  or  of  some  minor  public  body."  In 
other  words,  nearly  a  third  of  these  representatives  of  the 
workmen  in  the  Parliament  of  Labour,  as  it  is  magnilo- 
quently  called,  have  ceased  to  be  workmen  in  the  Trade- 
Union  sense  of  the  word.  The  effect  which  the  tenure  of  a 
place  in  Parliament  or  in  a  "  minor  public  body "  has  on 
the  real  position  of  a  Labour  leader  was  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  course  of  the  third  sitting.  Mr.  Steadman  (of 
London),  in  supporting  a  motion  in  favour  of  payment  of 
members  of  Parliament,  "  said  that  the  idea  of  independent 
Labour  representation  was  a  sham  and  a  mockery,  when 
a  man  like  John  Burns  had  to  depend  upon  the  support 
and  sympathy  of  the  public  Press  to  raise  him  six- 
pences to  keep  him  honest  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  and  London  County  Council."  Mr.  Fenwick  and 
other  Labour  representatives  may  be  left  to  deal  with  the 
implication  that  their  honesty  is  contingent  on  the  receipt 
of  a  grant  of  public  money.  Mr.  Steadman  was  rewarded 
by  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  Congress.  The  rather 
curious  sense  of  honour  and  of  humour  displayed  by  the 
Congress  is,  however,  not  the  question.  What  we  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  the  100  delegates  who  are  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  bodies  are  in  reality  salaried  men 
doing  clerkly  work.  They  are  professional  politicians 
when  they  are  not  professional  agitators.  Their  connexion 
with  industrial  work  is,  in  fact,  incomparably  less  genuine 
and  direct  than  that  of  the  other  class  of  workmen  who 
have  "raised  themselves  in  the  world"  by  becoming  em- 
ploy ers.  The  fall  in  the  numbers  of  the  Congress  is  also 
significant.  Mr.  Burns  claims,  indeed,  that  this  Congress 
is  more  representative  than  last  year's  meeting  at  Belfast, 
but  he  does  not  explain  in  what  sense  he  uses  a  word 
which  is  easily  capable  of  abuse.  It  is  understood  that 
delegates  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  represent  properly  qualified  Unions.  The  de- 
cision may  have  been  quite  correct,  but  it  shows  that 
there  are  considerable  bodies  of  workmen  who  do  not  come 
within  what  is  considered  as  the  orthodox  Union  limit.  The 
tendency,  too,  is  to  draw  the  distinction  more  strictly.  It 
is,  in  fact,  notorious  that  even  where  they  are  strongest  the 
Unions  do  not  include  the  bulk  or  even  the  majority  of  the 
whole  body  of  workmen.  The  fact  is  one  which  is  hardly 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  politicians,  of  all  parties, 
who  are  disposed  to  regard  these  bodies  with  terror.  They 
are  in  truth  very  often  close  corporations  of  a  merely  selfish 
character,  and  if  they  were  boldly  faced,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  might  be  beaten,  as  they  were  beaten  in 
Australia — that  is  to  say,  by  the  help  of  the  workmen 
whom  they  aim  at  excluding  and  sacrificing. 

The  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  inclination  of  a  body 
of  which  nearly  one-third  of  the  members  are  place-holders, 
and  others,  no  doubt,  wish  to  be  so,  is  to  mix  the  utmost 
possible  proportion  of  politics  in  their  discussion  of  Labour 
questions.  The  stamp  of  the  politics  which  attracts  the 
delegates  is  familiar.  No  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
Parliament  of  Labour  was  spent  in  reiterating  motions  and 
amendments  which  are  only  slightly  varied  forms  of  the 


contention  that  the  other  Parliament  will  never  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  machine  for 
registering  the  decisions  of  the  Trade-Unions.  This  faith 
was  most  simply  expressed  by  Mr.  Delves,  who  has  been 
chosen  President  of  this  year's  meeting.  "  If,"  he  said, 
"  Parliament  has  not  actually  done  much,  it  has  at  least 
shown  us,  in  the  proposals  it  has  discussed  as  well  as  in  the 
proposals  of  some  to  which  it,  as  now  constituted,  would 
not  listen,  that,  with  perhaps  some  improvements  in  its  own 
constitution,  and  our  ancient  and  natural  enemy,  the  House 
of  Lords,  out  of  its  way,  and  no  Second  Chamber  allowed  to 
interfere  at  all,  it  is  still  the  most  effective  weapon  we  could 
desire,  as  well  as  the  readiest  to  our  hand  for  achieving  our 
aims,  especially  when  we,  the  workers,  assume,  our  proper 
place,  as  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  control  of 
its  councils.  '  Legislate '  will,  I  venture  to  think,  become 
more  and  more  our  watchword  in  the  future,  until  the  old 
weapon,  the  strike,  becomes  by  comparison  like  the  discarded 
flintlock  of  a  past  age."  Mr.  Delves's  ideal  is  a  Parliament 
consisting  entirely  of  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  again, 
will  consist  mainly  of  "  Labour  "  representatives,  presumably 
paid  for  ceasing  to  labour,  and  wholly' dependent  on  their 
constituents  for  their  bread.  This  Parliament  thus  con- 
stituted will  be  chiefly  employed  in  legislating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  short  hours  and  high  wages  to  all 
members  of  Trade-Unions.  Mr.  Delves  is  young  and 
enthusiastic,  to  judge  from  the  general  tone  of  his  speech, 
but  he  is  borne  out  by  the  greater  years  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Fenwick. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Fenwick  at  this  Congress  is  very 
curious.  As  Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  he 
has  had  to  read  a  Report  which,  among  other  things,  ex- 
presses regret  that  an  amendment  in  favour  of  local  option 
was  carried  to  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill,  "  and  the 
Bill  was,  therefore,  withdrawn."  Now  it  happens  that  Mr. 
Fenwick  was  one  of  the  majority  by  which  the  amendment 
was  carried,  a  fact  of  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
minded by  the  Conference.  He  has  defended  himself  with 
spirit,  and  vindicated  his  freedom  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  according  to  his  conscience  and  to  consider  his 
constituents  only.  This  is  quite  honourable  and  consistent 
in  Mr.  Fenwick.  But,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  as 
Secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  he  considers 
himself  merely  as  the  mouthpiece  of  that  body,  it  would 
appear  that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  a  strictly  personal 
privilege  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  Mr.  Fenwick.  Unless  he 
holds  that  creed,  or  takes  a  very  extreme  view  of  the 
obedience  due  from  a  Secretary,  we  cannot  well  understand 
how  he  came  to  read  the  language  of  the  Report  on  the 
loss  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  A  very  interesting 
passage  of  this  document  deals  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
statement  that  the  Upper  House  in  suj)porting  Lord 
Dudley's  Amendment  had  intended  "  to  secure  to  each 
man  his  own  freedom,  and  freedom  to  contract  as  well  as 
to  anything  else."  This  the  Committee  think  "  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  amendment " ;  for  "  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  conceive  how  individual  freedom  was 
to  be  secured  by  an  arrangement  which  conferred  upon 
two-thirds  of  the  workmen  in  any  trade  the  power  to 
compel  the  other  one-third  to  surrender  their  liberty  at  the 
dictation  of  such  a  majority."  Nor  do  we  see  it,  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  deprive  those  who  did  choose  to  contract 
out  of  the  benefit  of  the  law.  We  may  allow,  too,  that  this 
local  option  which  gives  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  or  any 
other  figure,  any  measure  of  power  over  the  minority  in 
the  conduct  of  private  affairs  is  not  obviously  compatible 
with  "  personal  freedom."  But  how  can  Mr.  Fenwick  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  complain  of  the  Lords  for 
giving  excessive  power  to  two-thirds,  when  they  themselves 
are  quite  ready  to  give  a  majority  of  fifty-one  authority 
to  deprive  the  minority  of  forty- nine  of  freedom  to  make 
their  own  bargains  for  ever  1  How,  in  particular,  can  Mr. 
Fenwick,  who  is  standing  up  stoutly  for  the  freedom  of  his 
own  minority,  object  to  the  action  of  the  Lords  1  The 
arguments  which  are  good  in  one  case  hold  in  the  other. 
The  miners  who  are  for  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  say  that  the 
fear  of  competition  from  the  North  coerces  them,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  free  till  the  miners  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  are  bound.  They  are  the  majority.  Why 
then  does  not  Mr.  Fenwick  yield  to  them?  Apparently 
because  he  considers  freedom  good  for  himself  and  his  own 
minority,  but  not  for  anybody  else.  This,  a;t  least,  is  the 
only  explanation  we  can  give  of  the  odd  t  local  love  of 
freedom  which  burns  in  Mr.  Fenwick,  who  in  !other  respects 
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is  so  strong  for  authority  that,  speaking  for  himself  this 
time,  and  not  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  he  main- 
tained that  every  Ministry  ought  to  have  the  power  to  stop 
debate  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  without  consulting  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Committees.  Perhaps  a  Unionist 
Ministry  might  modify  Mr.  Fenwick's  views  on  this  point. 

The  passage  we  have  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Delves's 
address  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  quality. 
Even  the  best  friends  of  the  Trade- Union  Congress  have  to 
acknowledge  that  the  oratory  of  its  President  for  this  year 
is  young.  The  description  is  accurate  enough,  looking  at 
the  tone  of  the  speech,  though  those  whose  knowledge  dates 
back,  by  memory  or  reading,  to  a  period  before  the  last  five 
years  or  so,  will  at  once  see  that  the  youthful  Mr.  Delves 
had  little  to  say  which  is  not  in  substance  as  old  as  the  hills. 
A  few  phrases,  of  which  "  collectivism "  is  the  favourite, 
have  a  smack  of  novelty,  though  even  that  is  wearing  off ; 
but  essentially  there  is  nothing  in  his  speech  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  crude  speculation  of  centuries.  That 
the  handicraftsmen  and  labourers  are  "  the  people,"  and  that 
their  interests  are  one,  is  an  old  belief.  The  Trade -Union 
Congress  may  see,  if  it  likes,  from  the  case  of  the  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  miners,  or  from  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  railway  servants  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill — to  say  nothing  of  the  collision  between  the  English 
and  German  miners  at  Berlin — that  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  But  experience,  even  personal  experience,  has  no 
influence  on  crude  speculators  who  dream  dreams.  It  is, 
also,  an  old  belief  that,  outside  the  people,  there  is  some- 
thing which  oppresses  it.  Mr.  Delves  was  eloquent  in  an 
eminently  juvenile  way  about  something  which  he  calls  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  our  Trade-Union  head. 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  army  and  navy;  and  Mr.  Delves 
prays  "  God  grant  the  slender  thread  may  not  break,"  and 
the  weapon  fall  with  destructive  effect  on  the  Trade-Union 
Congress.  Mr.  Delves  is  certainly  very  young ;  and  it 
probably  flatters  him  to  think  that  he  is  defying  some 
fierce  tyrant  or  another.  In  time  he  will  learn  that  he  is 
in  no  danger  even  from  the  House  of  Lords,  which  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  (with  no  youth  to  excuse  it,  by 
the  way)  describes  as  "an  assembly  of  irresponsible 
individuals  who  regard  it  as  their  solemn  duty  to 
mangle  and  destroy  every  measure  of  a  democratic 
tendency."  The  workmen  who  petitioned  to  be  px*eserved 
by  the  Lords  in  their  freedom  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  with  their  employers,  and  the  Scotch- 
men who  came  i-acing  up  to  London  to  be  saved  from  the 
Fishery  Bill,  are  not  "  democratic."  Indeed,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  those  who  like  to  recognize  the  antiquity  of 
new  things,  to  see  how  completely  the  Trade-Union  Con- 
gress holds  the  old  Jacobin  doctrine  that  no  minority,  nor 
even  any  combination  of  minorities  constituting  a  majority, 
which  does  not  agree  with  itself,  has  any  claim  to  belong  to 
the  people.  It  is  also  interesting — very  seriously  interest- 
ing— to  note  that  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Trade-Union 
Congress  is  more  completely  devoted  to  political  theories 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Once  it  was  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  good  sense  of  "  the  people "  would 
keep  them  from  running  into  the  extravagances  of  Con- 
tinental workmen.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
see  in  what  respect  the  "  collectivist  "  harangue  of 
Mr.  Delves  differs  from  the  Socialistic  talk  of  the  Con- 
tinent, except  in  violence  of  language.  The  violence  will 
very  probably  come  in  a  year  or  two.  We  notice  the  same 
belief  that  the  workmen— and  those  only  who  belong  to 
Unions — constitute  the  people ;  that  the  capitalist  who 
pays  wages  and  the  workmen  who  compete  for  them  are 
alike  enemies ;  that  the  true  aim  of  "  the  workers,"  as  de- 
fined by  the  Trade-Union,  is  to  secure  the  whole  power  of 
the  State,  and  use  it  exclusively  for  their  own  immediate 
tangible  benefit.  These  are  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Delves 
propounded  amid  the  applause  of  the  Congress,  and,  as 
things  go,  they  are  more  likely  to  lead  him  to  a  place  "  in 
Parliament  or  some  minor  public  body "  than  to  any  harm 
from  "  the  sword  of  Damocles."  Thursday's  sitting  too 
was  devoted  to  passing  resolutions  of  a  purely  socialistic 
kind,  of  which  one  of  the  most  significant  was  moved  by  a 
Mr.  Terence  O'Flynn,  who  asked  Congress  to  affirm  "  that 
it  should  be  made  a  penal  offence  for  an  employer  to  bring, 
or  cause  to  be  brought,  to  any  locality,  extra  labour,  where 
the  already  existing  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  district."  This  egregious  proposal  was  voted  unani- 
mously. What  more  is  needed  to  show  that  the  Congress 
is  capable  of  becoming  a  serious  danger,  and  one  which  it 


will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  disarm  by  concession  ?  It  must 
be  faced,  and  we  believe  that  with  a  little  spirit  it  can  be 
faced  with  success. 


THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  MAN'S  RECREATION. 

AN  agitation  is  on  foot  with  which  every  true  sportsman 
must  feel  in  sympathy,  for  it  has  for  objects  the 
better  preservation  of  fresh-water  fish  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  purity  of  English  rivers.  For  once  we  are  on  the 
side  of  agitation,  and  it  is  from  no  want  of  respect  that  we 
venture  to  comment  upon  the  latter-day  development  of  the 
contemplative  man's  recreation. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  Mr.  Berrington,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Fisheries,  visited  Leeds  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  meet  a  deputation  of  Yorkshire  anglers  repre- 
senting Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Scarborough.  The 
delegates  from  Hull,  York,  and  Wakefield  were  unable  to 
attend.  Heaven  only  knows  the  number  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  these  delegates ;  possibly  an  approximate  estimate 
might  be  arrived  at  from  the  claim  advanced  by  the 
Sheffield  men  that  they  represented  seven  thousand 
"  organized  anglers."  It  positively  takes  one's  breath  away. 
Seven  thousand  contemplative  men  in  one  city  !  And  what 
have  they  got  to  contemplate  1  Not  a  very  promising  state 
of  affairs,  judging  from  the  statements  laid  before  Mr. 
Berrington.  There  is  a  certain  beneficent  law  known  to 
organized  anglers  as  Mundella's  Act,  whereby  provision  is 
made  for  the  preservation  of  such  streams  in  populous 
neighbourhoods  as  have  thus  far  escaped  irremediable  pollu- 
tion ;  but  to  put  this  law  in  force  involves  prosecution  by 
clubs  or  private  individuals,  and  the  organized  anglers, 
being,  as  they  aver,  the  reverse  of  strong  in  the  matter  of 
funds,  think  that  the  Treasury  ought  to  undertake  these 
prosecutions.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and,  as  such,  have  at  present  to  pay,  and  for 
the  last  ten  weeks  have  been  paying,  a  levy  to  keep  the 
Scottish  miners  out  on  strike.  Well,  it  is  always  embar- 
rassing to  have  to  choose  between  competing  luxuries,  and 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  if  you  have  chosen  to  pay  in 
order  to  keep  your  friends  idle,  you  must  deny  yourself  the 
pleasure  of  paying  to  keep  your  rivers  pure. 

But,  apart  from  this,  our  sympathies  are  with  the 
organized  anglers.  We  have  as  much  right  to  clean 
streams  as  to  clean  streets  ;  nay,  a  greater  right,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  stream  to  be  pure,  and  the  nature  of 
a  street  to  be  foul.  If  the  river  is  polluted,  it  is  by  the  act 
of  a  manufacturer,  or  by  the  neglect  of  a  Municipality.  In 
either  case  there  should  be  a  higher  power  to  enforce  the 
law  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  the  contemplative  man  to  interrupt 
his  contemplation,  in  order  to  put  the  right  machinery 
in  motion.  Besides,  the  burden  of  his  complaint  to  Mr. 
Berrington  was  that  he  could  not  afford  it. 

But  the  pollution  of  rivers  concerns  a  far  larger  public 
than  the  association  of  Yorkshire  anglers,  large  though 
that  turns  out  to  be.  It  is  the  old  story  of  corruptio 
optimi  ;  just  as  there  is  no  more  lovable,  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive object  in  a  landscape  than  a  clear  running  river,  so 
there  is  none  more  hideously  depressing  than  a  polluted 
one.  Grimy  grass  and  smirched  and  cankered  trees  renew 
their  verdure  every  spring,  and  for  a  time  make  brave  show 
in  the  sunlight,  but  there  is  no  summer  for  the  poisoned 
stream.  Month  after  month  it  rolls  its  inky  flood,  spewing 
poisonous  foam  in  the  rapids  and  greasy  scum  in  the  deeps ; 
no  dancing  ephemeiids  haunt  its  sullen  wave,  no  water- 
fowl its  reedless  banks ;  its  sad  office  is  to  bear  no  freight 
more  lightsome  than  drowned  puppies  and  cats,  evil  rags, 
and  (unloveliest  flotsam  of  civilization)  torn  newspapers. 
It  was  bad  enough  when,  as  happened,  not  for  the  first 
time,  last  year,  the  sudden  release  of  mineral  waste  from 
Dalmellington  pits  swept  havoc  down  the  channel  of  Burns's 
bonny  Doon.  Thousands  of  salmon  and  trout  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  night,  and  no  proceedings  followed 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  book ;  for,  unlike  the  Yorkshire 
anglers,  those  of  Ayrshire  are  not  "  organized."  But  that 
calamity,  though  unpardonable,  was  transitory  in  its  effects. 
Doon  runs  in  as  limpid  current  and  sings  as  sweet  melody 
now  as  she  did  in  the  days  of  Coel  Hen,  King  of  Strath- 
clyde,  irreverently  known  among  ourselves  as  Old  King 
Cole.  But  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  enforcing  the 
law  to  preserve  other  rivers,  not  less  fraught  with  historic 
and  poetic  association  than  the  Doon,  from  being  turned 
into  sewers  sickening  to  gods  and  men  1    Public  money  is 
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freely  spent  on  London  parks.  Taxpayers  who  never  see 
them  contribute  to  their  maintenance.  If  the  Treasury 
pleads  want  of  funds  as  a  reason  for  not  declining  to  pro- 
secute the  defilers  of  rivers,  why  not  direct  the  Office  of 
Works  to  cut  off  a  few  flower-beds  in  the  parks  for  a  year  or 
two  1  The  hundreds  saved  would  go  far  to  check  the  mischief 
that  is  going  on  further  afield  ;  for  the  very  fact  of  Govern- 
ment undertaking  a  few  prosecutions  would  make  offenders 
careful  to  mend  their  ways.  But  we  have  had  cause  to  know 
the  Treasury  of  old,  with  its  impregnable  non  possumus. 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  State  in  prosecutions  affecting  only  a  section 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  surely  not  beyond  the  means 
of  the  angling  community  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  A  sixpenny  levy  on  30,000  anglers  will  produce 
750?. — not  a  bad  nest-egg  to  start  with,  and  subscriptions 
might  confidently  be  expected  from  persons  interested  in 
preserving  the  beauties  of  Merrie  England.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  promptly,  for  the  only  obvious  result  of 
the  Leeds  deputation  has  been  to  make  those  who  pollute 
the  streams  aware  of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  fisher- 
men to  take  pi-oceedings  against  them. 

Bad  as  things  are  in  Yorkshire,  as  any  traveller  by  the 
[Midland  or  Great  Northern  lines  may  see  for  himself,  they 
cannot  yet  be  so  hopeless  as  they  might  be,  otherwise  a. 
single  town  in  that  county  would  not  be  able  to  boast  its 
7,000  anglers.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  preserve,  and  a 
great  deal  to  restore ;  the  effort  is  worth  making,  to  secure 
for  the  artisan  population  such  an  innocent  and  healthful 
recreation. 

Not  that  the  Leeds  and  Sheffield  anglers  exactly  fulfil 
the  peaceful  ideal  of  Walton  and  Cotton.  One  has  but  to 
con  the  weekly  columns  of  the  Fishing  Gazette  to  learn 
that  there  is  more  of  competition  than  contemplation  in 
their  sport.  So  long  as  matches  are  decided  and  stakes 
paid  on  the  roach,  chub,  and  other  coarse  fish  weighed  in, 
there  is  little  cause  for  murmuring.  Not  only  do  such  fish 
enjoy  enormous  powers  of  reproduction,  but,  in  England  at 
least,  a  statutory  annual  close  time  has  been  established. 
Besides,  the  sport  is  just  a  trifle  tame  withoiit  some  addi- 
tional incentive.  We  believe  the  science  of  handicapping 
has  not  yet  been  applied  to  fishing  competitions,  but  there 
are  certainly  some  whose  superior  proficiency  might  be 
reckoned  in  pounds  and  ounces. 

Unluckily,  the  killing  of  trout  has  become  in  some  dis- 
tricts a  matter  of  prize-winning.  The  sacred  bosom  of  Loch 
Leven  is  almost  daily  desecrated  by  this  ignoble  rivalry,  and 
the  hallowed  recesses  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  are  constantly 
ransacked  with  an  ardour  not  born  of  the  sport  offered  by 
the  wretched  fishlets  which  are  greedily  creeled.  Things 
are  getting  to  a  bad  pass  in  Scottish  open  trout  streams,  for 
in  that  land  there  is,  shame  to  say  it,  no  close  time  for 
breeding  fish.  A  merciful  and  prudent  measure,  promoted 
by  the  angling  clubs  of  Lancashire,  passed  through  the 
House  of  Lords  this  year,  and  received  a  second  reading  by 
the  Commons.  But  sleepless  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  read 
between  the  lines  of  it  a  covert  attempt  to  extend  the  rights 
of  landlords,  and  by  persistent  blocking  he  brought  it  to  an 
untimely  end.  So  the  massacre  of  gravid  and  unseasonable 
trout  is  to  go  on  in  Scottish  waters  till  Mr.  Keay  and  his 
friends  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  labourers 
rather  than  landlords  that  it  is  sought  to  protect  them. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  court  is  paid  to  the  miners' 
vote,  the  sea-fishermen's  vote,  even  the  waiters'  vote,  how 
comes  it  that  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  the  anglers'  vote  1 
It  would  cause  a  refreshing  diversion  in  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament ;  and  what  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of  anglers 
''organized"  for,  if  not  to  affect  legislation?  We  have 
often  heard  discussions  between  fishermen  about  when  to 
strike  and  how  to  strike — on  the  rise,  after  the  rise,  or  not 
at  all ;  surely  this  organization  does  not  point  to  striking  in 
a  different  sense.  It  would  be  a  rare  time  for  non-organized 
anglers  if  their  organized  brethren  went  out  on  strike. 
Then  would  be  witnessed  a  new  development  of  picketing  ; 
stones  might  be  flung,  not  at  the  heads  of  blacklegs,  but 
into  the  waters  where  these  were  casting  the  angle. 


MADNESS  AND  CRIME. 

rriHE  controversy  between  lawyers  and  doctors  as  to  the 
J-   criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane  is  so  inveterate, 
and  has  hitherto  been  both  so  jejune  and  so  largely  academic, 
that  its  reappearance  at  the  present  dull  season  may  not 


seem  to  call  for  any  comment.  But  the  definite  proposal 
made  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  invited  without 
delay  to  ask  the  judges  to  answer  "certain  questions  with 
regard  to  the  defence  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases,"  imparts 
to  the  latest  revival  of  this  interminable  feud  not  a  little 
extrinsic  interest  and  importance.  Five  distinct  tests  or 
criteria  have  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  English 
law  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane.  First  we  have  what 
has  been  compendiously  described  as  "  the  boy  of  fourteen  " 
theory.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
"Such  a  person,"  said  that  great  jurist,  "as  labouring 
under  melancholy  distempers  hath  yet.  ordinarily  as  great 
understanding  as  a  child  of  fourteen  years,  may  be  guilty  of 
treason  or  felony."  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
this  primitive  standard  was  superseded.  One  would  gladly 
think  that  its  abandonment  was  due  to  the  eventual  perception 
by  the  judges  of  the  day  that  no  two  states  of  mind  could  be 
more  unlike  or  less  capable  of  comparison  than  the  healthy  im- 
maturity of  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  the  diseased  maturity  of 
a  lunatic.  But,  unfortunately,  this  comforting  hypothesis 
is  untenable.  For  the  boy  of  fourteen  theory  gave  place  to 
a  still  more  unscientific  test.  On  the  trial  of  Edward 
Arnold,  at  Kingston,  in  1723,  for  wounding  Lord  Onslow, 
Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  that  "a 
prisoner  in  order  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
must  be  a  man  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding 
and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  no  (sic) 
more  than  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast."  No  such 
lunatic  ever  existed,  and  the  only  excuse  that  can  be 
offered  for  Mr.  Justice  Tracey 's  famous  dictum  is  that  he 
merely  gave  an  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  description  of 
the  violent  and  acuto  mania  to  which  the  asylum  system 
of  his  day  steadily  reduced  all  other  types  of  insanity. 
The  "  wild  beast "  theory,  however,  marks  the  lowest  depth 
to  which  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  the  insane  descended.  Its  subsequent  ascent  has 
been  curiously  fitful  and  irregular.  On  the  trial  of  Hadfield 
in  1800  for  shooting  at  George  III.  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon  told  the  jury  that  the  prisoner's 
responsibility  depended  on  the  question  "  whether  at  the 
very  time  when  he  committed  the  act  his  mind  was  sane." 
But  this  advance  was  not  long  maintained.  For  in  181 2, 
on  the  trial  of  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  James  Mansfield 
prescribed  another  test  of  punishable  insanity — namely, 
whether  the  accused  possessed  sufficient  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  theory  of  responsibility  also  was  felt  to  be 
inadequate.  Scientific  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
disease  established  the  existence  of  a  type  of  lunatic  whose 
general  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  perfectly  clear  and 
correct,  and  who  nevertheless  committed  acts  forbidden 
alike  by  morality  and  by  law,  under  a  fixed  belief 
that  his  conduct  was  not  only  pardonable  but  meritorious. 
It  might  well  be  that  such  persons  deserved  punishment. 
But  it  was  certain  that  the  existing  law  offered  little 
guidance  as  to  the  principles  on  which  their  punishment 
should  be  based.  This  deficiency  the  present  legal  test  of 
lunacy  purports  to  supply.  It  is  embodied  in  answers 
given  by  the  judges  to  questions  jjropounded  to  them 
by  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  acquittal  of  Daniel 
Macnanghton,  in  1843,  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  it  makes  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  accused  of 
a  crime,  and  defended  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  depend 
on  whether  he  did  or  did  not  "  know  the  nature 
and  quality "  of  his  act  at  the  time  of  committing  it. 
Against  this  standard  of  responsibility  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  now  in  full  tilt,  and  not  without  reason. 
The  "rules  in  Macnaughton's  case"  represent  accurately 
enough  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  1843,  and  are 
still  comparatively  harmless  when  judiciously  manipulated. 
But  they  ignore  the  fact  that  mental  disease  may,  and  does, 
impair  its  victims'  wills,  as  well  as  their  other  faculties ; 
and,  after  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  them 
by  judges  so  eminent  as  the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  the  late 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  it  is  high 
time  they  were  revised.  We  regard,  however,  with 
considerable  apprehension  the  proposal  that  the  revision 
should  take  the  form  of  questions  put  to  the  judges  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  should  have  thought  that  this  species 
of  catechism  had  already  been  sufficiently  discre  dited  by  the 
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experiment  of  1843  j  and  we  know  of  no  other  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to 
question  the  judges  except  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
or  judicial  functions.  What  is  wanted  is  that  some  barrister 
should  be  found  of  sufficient  daring  to  challenge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Macnaughton  "  rules  "  in  defending  a  prisoner 
on  whose  behalf  a  plea  of  insanity  is  put  forward.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mental  soil  of  the  Bench 
is  already  not  unprepared  for  such  a  suggestion.  And,  in 
any  event,  the  point  would  be  brought  before  the  Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved — a  tribunal  undoubtedly  com- 
petent to  decide  it. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  MORAY  FIRTH. 

IN  these  latter  days  one  may  go  so  far  afield  for  summer 
holidays  that  distance  is  scarcely  an  object.  So  that 
the  north  of  Scotland,  which  lately  was  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  tourist's  hopes,  has  now  become  but  a  step ;  and  wife, 
family,  and  household  gods  may  be  removed  thither  in  a 
few  hours  and  at  trifling  expense.  Then  the  man,  if  he  be 
a  golfer,  may  take  with  him  his  golf  clubs  and  find  such 
satisfaction  as  he  may  in  putting-greens  and  bunkers. 

He  need  not  fail  to  find  them  anywhere.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  them.  One  used  to  think  it  a  great 
matter  that  either  shore  of  the  Forth  was  a  fringe  of 
perpetual  golf  links.  Now  the  infection  has  travelled  north, 
and  the  Firth  of  Moray  is  similarly  begirt.  In  many  ways 
it  is  remarkable,  this  country  of  the  Moray,  the  Cromarty 
and  the  Dornoch  Firths.  Our  physical  atlases  will  show 
for  us  the  Gulf  Stream,  considerably  attenuated,  curling 
the  extremest  tip  of  its  tail  round  John  o'  Groat's  and 
Caithness,  and  embracing  the  country  of  these  Firths  so 
that  fuchsias  grow  at  Dunrobin  like  forest  trees,  and  all 
sorts  of  delicate  shrubs  fare  excellently  well.  Instead  of 
going  south  to  the  Riviera  in  the  winter-time,  we  may  go, 
for  our  health's  sake,  to  Dornoch  or  to  Nairn.  "  The  snow 
never  lies  at  Nairn  " — every  oldest  inhabitant  will  tell  you 
so — yet  one  notices  among  the  stock-in-trade  of  Dalgleish, 
the  golf  professional  there  resident,  a  supply  of  golf  balls 
painted  red !  Now,  golf  balls  are  painted  red  for  one 
purpose  only — it  is  not  a  lightsome  frolic  like  the  red- 
painting  of  a  "  city."  So,  between  the  red  golf-balls  and 
the  oldest  inhabitant  there  is  a  certain  contradiction  about 
this  matter  of  snow. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  one  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  the  Moray  and  its  adjacent  Firths  are  a  warm  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  winter  cold  does  not  approach  in 
severity  what  it  is  at  Aberdeen  and  other  East  Coast  places 
further  South.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  the 
Englishman  will  be  tempted  thither  in  the  winter,  which 
is  not  his  holiday  time.  In  hours  of  daylight  he  will  gain 
nothing  for  his  pains.  He  might  as  well  have  stayed  in 
Bloomsbury,  for  he  will  have  to  breakfast  by  candle-light, 
and,  to  avoid  further  expenditure  in  lighting,  he  would 
have  to  go  to  bed  at  half-past  three.  But  in  summer  this 
picture  of  gloom  shows  its  converse.  The  sun  never,  practically 
speaking,  goes  to  bed.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  man  may  go  to 
bed  by  its  afterglow,  or,  if  he  sit  up  and  smoke  a  pipe  for 
an  hour  or  so,  he  may  turn  in  by  its  dawn. 

Of  all  places  on  these  Firths  the  favourite  is  Nairn.  It 
is  a  nest  of  villas,  inhabited  during  the  summer  by  pleasant 
English  folk.  In  the  Long  Vacation  if  you  want  a  good 
opinion  on  a  point  of  English  law  you  may  be  more  sure  of 
getting  it  at  Nairn  than  at  any  other  place.  All  this 
wealth  of  legal  learning  spends  its  leisure  in  golf  over  the 
links.  Golf  has  ever  been  a  legal  game  ;  its  rules  furnish 
occasions  for  trained  acumen,  and  it  has  opportunities 
which  indulge  all  the  punitive  instincts  of  the  judge.  It 
is  a  grave  and  serious  game,  and  gives  excellent  chances 
of  practice  in  debate.  But  until  lately  it  has  been 
been  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  Bar.  Now  that  England 
has  yielded  to  its  seduction,  and  that  there  is  at  Woking  a 
course  under  special  legal  protection,  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bars  might  fight  Bannockburn  (or,  perchance,  it 
might  be  Flodden)  over  again.  The  Nairn  golf  links  owes 
its  being,  under  Providence,  to  the  English  Bar ;  and  it 
justifies  its  creation,  which  many  courses  do  not.  It  is  of 
the  right  soil,  sandy ;  the  hazards  are  sand  bunkers  and 
whins,  the  holes  are  well  guarded,  the  course  needs  straight 
driving,  and  the  putting-greens,  though  of  very  various 
strength,  are  excellent  in  the  main.  All  this  is  ideal ;  and 
beside  the  ideal  the  sea  accompanies  you  all  the  way 


lulling  your  nerves — slightly  harassed,  may  be,  by  the 
incidents  of  the  game — with  the  swish- swosh  of  its  waves, 
which  are  always  gentle  in  this  land-girt  Firth.  Across  it 
are  the  hills  of  Cromarty  and  Sutherland,  the  Ord  of 
Caithness,  and  Ben  Wyvis,  with  a  patch  of  snow  which  he 
will  wear  all  the  summer  through.  The  Nairn  links  is  not 
perfect,  however — there  are  flaws  in  the  ideal.  Though 
so  very  good  when  you  arrive  at  them  that  you  almost  fear 
to  set  a  nailed  boot  upon  their  velvet,  the  putting-greens 
are  very  small,  and  you  have  to  loft  to  them  over  grassy, 
soft  pasture  stuff  which  makes  terrible  work  of  the  approach 
stroke.  But  in  this  year  of  grace  1894  are  not  all  golf- 
links  grassy  ?  The  furthest  hole  out,  which  is  the  eleventh, 
may  pleasantly  remind  the  golfer  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees 
of  the  "  grouse-moor  "  (so  called  by  the  golfer  from  Pau)  at 
Biarritz. 

At  Nairn  you  have  golf-links  on  either  side  of  you,  from 
Inverness  to  Elgin  and  Lossiemouth  ;  but  the  Nairn  course 
has  no  need  to  fear  comparison  with  these.  The  ladies' 
course  is  not  an  affair  to  be  very  proud  of;  St.  Andrews 
has  really  a  better.  Nevertheless,  the  ladies  seem  pleased 
with  it ;  and  that  is  well,  because  there  is  not  much  else 
for  their  active  amusement  at  Nairn.  There  is  some  bath- 
ing, but  not  much  boating  ;  and  though  some  of  the  river 
fishing  is  free,  one  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  who  had 
got  up  sufficiently  early  to  find  himself  first  on  the  water. 
Men  do  catch  sea-trout,  however,  but  not  often.  But  if 
you  tire  of  Nairn  links  you  may  go  to  those  other  links  on 
either  side ;  and  some  are  amused  by  going  to  Inverness  to 
look  in  at  the  shop  windows.  That,  however,  may  be  done 
with  equal  enjoyment  in  Bond  Street,  where  the  shops  are 
quite  as  good.  But  if  you  feel  inclined  for  a  big  expedition, 
you  may  make  your  way  to  Dornoch,  where  is  the  best  links 
of  all  those  on  the  Firths.  Dornoch  is  a  strange  place.  It 
is  hours  from  everywhere.  You  may  overshoot  it  in  the 
train  and  drive  back,  or  you  may  cross  a  branch  of  the 
Firth  at  the  "  Meikle  Ferry,"  with  an  old  Charon  who  will 
talk  to  you  all  the  wTay  across  as  a  man  will  who  only  gets  a 
listener  a  few  times  weekly.  But  in  either  case  you  will 
have  to  drive  some  distance  to  arrive  at  Dornoch.  The 
mail  is  late  in  coming  there,  as  well  it  may  be,  wherefore 
the  ways  of  business  men  of  the  place  are  like  the  ways  of 
editors  of  morning  papers.  Their  work  begins  when  most 
of  mankind  are  thinking  of  leaving  it  ofF.  So  they  will 
shut  up  the  bank  and  come  and  golf  with  you,  starting 
almost  from  the  door,  and  go  to  their  work  in  the  evening. 
And  their  links  is  the  best  of  all  north  of  St.  Andrews, 
unless  Carnoustie  would  like  to  be  excepted. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  about  the  quality  of  the 
air  on  these  Firths.  There  are  those  who  deem  it  relaxing. 
But,  then,  this  is  so  much  a  matter  of  comparison.  When 
Professor  Huxley  used  to  live  in  Edinburgh  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  a  deep  respect  for  North  Berwick  as  a 
place  to  which  people  went  from  Edinburgh  to  be  braced  ! 
Those  who  live  in  Edinburgh,  or  on  the  east  coast,  may  not, 
perchance,  find  this  country  of  the  Moray  Firth  bracing ; 
but  for  Londoners,  who,  after  all,  are  a  majority,  it  has 
every  invigorating  quality  they  should  need,  tempered  by  a 
tenderness  which  the  shorn  lamb  does  not  find  on  the  east 
coast  from  Aberdeen  to  Berwick. 

No  doubt,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  the  Highland 
Railway  and  Caledonian  Canal,  it  is  a  far  country  to  travel 
to ;  but  how  beautiful  the  journey  is !  That  Highland 
Railway  itself,  though  so  jolty  and  dislocating,  gives  views 
of  mountain  scenery  which  are  almost  incomparable  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  alternative  route  for  the  homecoming 
perhaps  affords  the  only  views  which  the  passenger  by  train 
can  find  to  rival  them.  For  from  Inverness  one  may  slip 
down  the  Canal  and,  taking  the  new  line  to  Glasgow  at  Fort 
William,  be  carried  throng li  all  the  lovely  country  of  the 
West  Coast,  which  used  to  be  accessible  only  to  the  stage- 
coach traveller  or  the  pedestrian. 


THE  NEW  WOMAX. 

1 1  THAT  the  title  The  New  Woman  is  an  attraction  rather 
-L  than  a  guide  is  a  matter  for  which  neither  Mr. 
Grundy  nor  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  must  be  blamed  too  severely. 
Tn  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  title  which  would  fit 
the  heroine  and  her  story  with  any  degree  of  nicety  and 
novelty  combined.  Purposely  Mr.  Grundy  has  made  her  a 
very  ordinary  woman,  and  with  equal  wisdom  and  purpose 
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he  has  kept  the  story  slight,  simple,  and  straightforward. 
He  is  not  less  deliberate  in  making  Gerald  Cazenove  a 
decided  prig.  The  young  Oxford  graduate  who,  having 
taken  brilliant  honours  at  his  University,  at  once  starts  at 
revolutionizing  the  ethical  constitution  of  Society  is  less 
often  seen  on  the  stage  than  in  real  life.  He  is  not  very 
promising  material  for  a  hero ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  the 
author  has  not  made  very  much  of  a  hero  of  him,  and 
seems  somewhat  to  share  the  opinion  of  Lady  Wargrave. 
He  is  forced  to  appear  even  less  heroic  than  he  otherwise 
might  have  done  in  his  association  not  only  with  the 
serious  "  New  Woman,"  Mrs.  Sylvester,  but  with  her  loud- 
voiced,  self-assertive  companions.  His  chief  redeeming  points 
are  the  promptitude  with  which  he  falls  in  love  with 
Margery  Armstrong,  his  aunt's  companion,  whom  he  has 
met  at  her  father's  fai'm  at  Mapledurham,  and  the  boldness 
with  which,  partly  deceived,  it  is  true,  by  Lady  Wargrave's 
hope  that  he  will  marry  any  woman  but  a  New  Woman, 
he  declares  his  intention  to  marry  Margery.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  kind  of  story  Mr.  Grundy  set  himself  to 
tell  it  was  quite  unnecessary  that  Gerald's  wife  should  be 
beneath  him  in  social  position ;  and  although  the  dramatist's 
task  has  been  in  some  respects  rendered  easier  by  this 
device,  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  women,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  creation  of  a  cause  of  difference  between  husband 
and  wife,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  gains  in  effective- 
ness by  it.  Although  the  scene  with  the  aunt  at  the  close 
of  the  first  act  leads  us  to  suppose  that  money  difficulties 
are  likely  to  beset  the  young  couple,  the  second  act  gives 
no  sign  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  occurred.  We  are 
not  quite  so  much  surprised  as,  perhaps,  we  should 
be  to  find  Gerald  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  continuing  in  close 
intimacy  their  collaboration  in  writing  the  work  The  Ethics 
of  Marriage ;  but  we  p.re  a  little  astonished,  not  so  much 
at  the  fact  as  at  the  reason  of  Gerald's  weariness  of  his  wife. 
In  the  first  act  we  have  seen  Margery  loving,  submissive, 
and  devoted  to  a  degree  the  long  continuance  of  which 
might  pall  upon  less  fastidious  creatures  than  this  extremely 
self-satisfied  hero.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that  her 
extravagant  and  inopportune  manifestations  of  affection 
bore  him,  as  her  innumerable  gaucheries  annoy  and  humiliate 
him  ;  but  there  is  no  need  that  the  laugh  which  jars  upon 
him  by  reason  of  its  inanity7  and  frequent  repetition  should 
grate  also  upon  the  audience,  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time, 
by  reason  of  its  harsh  discordance  ;  yet  this  is  what  happens. 
That  Gerald  should  confide  his  repugnance  to  Mrs.  Sylvester 
may  be  necessary  for  the  ends  of  the  dramatist,  but  it  does 
not  tend  to  raise  the  not  too  highly  esteemed  hero  in  our 
opinion ;  and,  although  the  overhearing  of  the  conversation 
by  the  wife  is  a  legitimate  device  enough,  the  preparation  of 
the  portiere  scarcely  comes  within  the  definition  of  unobtrusive 
construction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  the  swoon- 
ing wife  makes  an  effective  curtain.  The  declaration  of  love 
by  Mis.  Sylvester  is,  of  course,  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
situation.  She,  however,  can  hardly  believe  that  Gerald  is 
seriously  in  love  with  her,  or  he  would  never  have  confided 
to  her  his  love  for  Margery,  and,  indeed,  their  relations 
up  to  that  point  indicate  no  more  than  that  most 
dangerous  association,  a  platonic  friendship,  the  peril  of 
which  is  neutralized  by  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  her 
loyalty  to  her  cipher  of  a  husband.  The  first  indication  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  given  in  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  play,  where  Captain  Sylvester  finds 
photograph  after  photograph  in  Gerald's  chambers  and  ex- 
plains that  he  is  "  only  Mrs.  Sylvester's  husband  ;  that  he 
belongs  to  her  and  not  she  to  him,"  but  the  point  is  quickly 
dropped.  The  fault  is  that  Mrs.  Sylvester  is  too  promi- 
nently labelled  "  New  Woman,"  and,  different  as  in  some 
respects  she  is  made  to  appear,  she  is  far  too  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  three  purely  farcical  creations  of  Mr.  Grundy's 
fancy,  the  "  New  Women  "■ — the  puppets  he  sets  up  in  order 
to  knock  them  down  again  with  merciless  satire  and 
contemptuous  gibe.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note  that 
when  the  woman  is  wooing  and  the  man  is  allowing 
himself  to  be  courted  the  dialogue  runs,  though  appro- 
priately enough,  as  though  the  position  of  the  sexes  were 
completely  reversed.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
Lady  Wargrave  repents  of  her  animosity,  and  this  leads 
up  to  the  scene  of  the  third  act,  her  drawing-room, 
where,  curiously,  the  New  Women,  whom  she  affects  to 
despise,  are  invited,  apparently  the  only  guests,  to  meet 
Gerald  and  his  wife.  The  scene  between  Margery  and  Mrs. 
Sylvester,  in  spite  of  its  showy  rhetoric,  is  powerful ;  but 
the  occasion  chosen  for  such  a  display  is  glaringly7  inappro- 


priate, and  the  stage-management  which  brings  the  guests 
thronging  in  to  hear  the  finish  of  what  degenerates  into  a 
mere  noisy  wrangle  is  simply  archaic  in  its  character.  The 
effect  of  a  semi-public  discussion  of  the  kind  between  ladies 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  displeasing.  The  play  is  practically  ended 
here.  We  learn,  it  is  true,  that,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
Gerald  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Sylvester, 
who  has  forsaken  her  husband  on  his  account.  Margery  has 
left  her  husband  and  returned  to  her  father's  farm  at 
Mapledurham,  where  Captain  Sylvester  follows  her,  to  meet 
with  a  second  repulse,  and  to  be  persuaded  to  return  to 
his  wife.  The  kindly  interference  of  Lady  Wargrave  does 
the  rest.  In  spite  of  its  defects,  the  play  is  strongly  and 
sympathetically  written.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
long  speeches,  inserted,  doubtless,  for  good  reason,  the 
serious  dialogue  is  a  model  of  what  such  dialogue  should  be, 
powerful,  earnest,  and  direct,  and  the  character  of  Margery, 
albeit  not  particularly  new,  is  tenderly  and  sympathetically 
filled  in.  Generally  speaking,  the  construction  is  admirable. 
While  resenting  the  intrusion  of  the  farcical  element  in  the 
shape  of  the  three  New  Women,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  farce  is  of  the  very  best.  In  womanly  sincerity 
and  in  wifely  submission  Miss  Winifred  Emery  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act  the  hoydenishness  was  too  pronounced,  and  reminded 
us,  in  the  wrong  place,  of  her  admirable  performance,  in 
the  right  place,  in  Miss  Tomboy.  It  would  be  easy  to  say 
that  Mr.  Fred  Terry's  Cazenove  was  too  loud,  but  it  is  a 
most  ungrateful  part,  and  Mr.  Terry  had  to  infuse  into  it  a 
manliness  and  vigour  which  the  author  had  denied  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  judgment  and 
tact  of  Miss  Alma  Murray  as  Mrs.  Sylvester,  or  the  com- 
bined dignity,  strength,  and  geniality  of  Miss  Rose 
Leclercq's  Lady  W argrave.  ,  B 


CHESS  NOTES. 

THE  international  tournaments  at  Leipsic — there  is  a 
Masters'  and  also  a  secondary  (Haupt)  tournament — 
will  close  what  has  been  an  exceptionally  interesting  year 
for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  chess.  Its  most  notable 
event  was  the  match  for  the  championship,  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  the  youngest  chess  Master  over  the  veteran 
Steinitz.  Arrangements  are  not  yet  complete  for  the 
return  match,  to  which  the  defeated  champion  is,  of  course, 
entitled.  It  will  probably  be  played  early  in  1895,  and 
we  may  expect  that  Lasker  will  not  unnecessarily  delay 
his  definite  acceptance  of  the  challenge  which  he  has  re- 
ceived. The  English  Masters,  though  they  have  been  busy 
enough  in  various  ways,  have  had  few  opportunities  of 
advancing  their  reputation  by  match  or  tournament.  The 
South  of  England  amateurs  won  a  decisive  victory  in 
April  over  the  North,  in  a  contest  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  a  side ;  and  the  League  Competition  amongst  the 
London  clubs  left  the  Metropolitan  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  the  year. 

The  American  championship,  so  far  as  that  can  be  said 
to  have  depended  on  the  recent  Buffalo  tournament  of  the 
New  York  Chess  Association,  has  been  secured  by  Show- 
alter,  who  defeated  Pillsbury  by  half  a  game,  Pillsbury 
having  previously  won  a  set  match  against  Hodges.  The 
first  prize  in  the  Dutch  tournament,  played  in  August,  was 
won  by  Loman,  a  young  player  of  great  achievement  and 
promise,  who,  though  a  Hollander  by  birth,  is  English  by 
residence.  Dr.  Tarrasch  fully  maintains  his  lead  amongst 
German,  or  at  any  rate  amongst  South-German,  players  of 
the  newer  school ;  and  his  easy  win  against  Walbrodt, 
coupled  with  his  drawn  match  against  Tchigorin  last  De- 
cember, should  encourage  him  to  try  his  strength  against 
Steinitz  and  Lasker. 

The  Masters'  tournament  at  Leipsic  brings  together 
fifteen  men  of  the  first  class,  including  Blackburne,  Mason, 
and  Teichmann  from  England,  Tarrasch,  Walbrodt,  Mieses, 
Berger  (who  is  also  a  distinguished  composer  of  problems), 
and  Lipke.  The  Haupt  tournament  has  attracted  two, 
if  not  more  than  two,  of  our  best-known  players  of  the 
second  rank — Loman  and  Trenchard  having  entered  the 
lists.  And,  whilst  the  record  of  1893-4  is  being  closed  by 
this  interesting  event,  the  new  year's  fixtures  are  already 
being  arranged  by  the  leading  London  clubs,  which  will 
have  made  good  progress  in  their  annual  competitions  before 
Christmas  is  upon  us. 

The  problems  printed  on  August  25  were  respectively  a 
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weak  and  a  strong  example  of  the  American  school  of  com- 
posers. The  first  of  these,  a  mate  in  two,  is  solved  by  its 
author  with  pawn  to  king's  fifth.  No  mate  is  actually 
threatened  by  this  move,  which,  indeed,  leaves  Black  more 


A  MATE  IN  TWO. 
Black — 5  Pieces. 


White — 8  Pieces. 


free  than  he  was  before.  The  king  had  no  moves  originally, 
but  now  he  has  two.  If  he  takes  one  rook,  he  is  mated  by 
the  other,  which  captures  a  pawn  and  discovers  check.  If 
he  moves  to  bishop's  fourth,  he  is  mated  by  the  queen  on 
knight's  fourth.  Black's  alternatives  are  to  move  the  rook, 
when  queen  mates,  or  to  take  the  pawn,  when  rook  mates, 
or  to  advance  his  own  pawn,  when  rook  takes  rook  and 
mates.  All  this  is  pretty,  and  in  very  good  form, 
but  unluckily  the  composer  did  not  see  or  pro- 
vide against  a  second  mate  in  two,  and  that  an  ugly 
one,  beginning  with  the  capture  of  Black's  pawn  by 
the  bishop.  Now,  if  rook  moves  queen  mates,  and 
if  pawn  moves  rook  mates,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  whilst 
two  or  three  pieces  could  be  dispensed  with.  This  "cook" 
would  be  avoided  by  placing  another  Black  pawn  on 
knight's  third,  with  a  White  pawn  to  obstruct  it — which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  true  solution  given  above. 
(C.T.S.,  A.C.W.,  Ina.) 

A  MATE  IN  THREE. 
Black — 1  Piece. 


The  mate  in  three,  by  W.  Pulitzer,  is  simple,  sound,  and 
symmetrical  without  elaboration.  Though  simple,  it  is  not 
particularly  easy.  The  key- move  is  queen  to  king's 
knight's  square — the  only  square  from  which  the  queen  on 
her  next  move  can  transfer  herself  to  knight's  seventh  or 
rook's  seventh,  according  to  need.  This  key-move  would 
not  be  likely  to  occur  to  a  solver  until  he  had  imagined 
a  mating  position  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  squares 
on  White's  seventh  rank.  The  queen  on  her  second  move 
I     backs  up  whichever  knight  Black  has  chosen  to  approach  ; 


and  the  mate  will  be  by  discovery,  knight  to  queen's  sixth. 
(Solutions  by  C.  T.  S.,  A.  C.  W.,  Broad  Oak,  Ina,  J. 
McRobert,  W.  and  G.  H.  Pollock,  D.  T.,  and  others.) 

We  add  a  three- mover  which  repays  the  trouble  of  solv- 
ing.   Is  there  anything  superfluous  about  it  1 

A  MATE  IN  THREE. 
Black— 8  Pieces. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  HUPEE  DEBT  CONVERSION. 

THE  Indian  Government  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
skill  and  success  with  which  the  conversion  of  the 
Rupee  Debt  has  been  carried  out  so  far.  Many  circum- 
stances combined  to  favour  the  operation.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  money  both 
in  India  and  here  at  home,  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
sound  securities,  the  slackness  of  trade  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  revival  of  speculation.  The  quarrel  between  China 
and  Japan  also  aided  the  operation.  Previously  it  had 
been  feared  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  would 
give  both  China  and  Japan  an  advantage  over  India  in 
competition  in  the  European  markets.  Ihe  breaking  out 
of  the  war  changed  the  feeling,  and  now  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  the  trade  of  both  belligerents  will  be  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  that  thus  India  may  be  enabled  to 
hold  her  old  position.  The  rise  in  silver,  too,  has  had 
its  influence.  But,  when  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  account,  it  remains  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Government  has  conducted  the 
conversion  with  very  great  skill.  Since  the  closing  of 
the  mints  there  have  been  accumulated  in  the  Indian 
treasuries  about  10  crores  of  rupees  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  usually  held  for  years  past.  It  may  be  well  to  state, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
Indian  monetary  terms,  that  a  crore  is  10  millions  of  rupees, 
and  consequently  was  equal  to  a  million  sterling  when  the 
rupee  was  worth  two  shillings.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  not 
greatly  above  half  as  much.  The  Government,  having  so 
large  a  sum  unemployed  at  its  disposal,  decided  to  call  in 
and  pay  off  one  loan,  and  to  give  an  option  to  the  holders 
of  some  other  loans  to  convert  or  not  as  they  pleased. 
This  was  prudent,  because  the  money  in  the  treasuries 
enabled  the  Government  to  deal  with  a  single  loan,  while 
those  who  were  offered  an  option  need  not  be  paid 
off  if  they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  To 
the  surprise  of  everybody,  all  but  about  2  crores 
of  the  first  loan  chosen  for  conversion  was  actually  con- 
verted, so  that  what  remained  to  be  redeemed  did  not 
trench  very  deeply  upon  the  moneys  in  the  treasuries. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government  chose  the 
first  loan  with  great  judgment.  Here  in  London  there  is 
scarcely  any  market  at  all  for  the  new  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cents,  and  though  there  is  a  market  in  India,  there 
has  been  very  little  selling.  Furthermore,  the  voluntary 
conversions  of  other  loans  were  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
had  been  generally  anticipated.  From  this  the  inference 
teems  to  be  clear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  loan  was 


White— 5  Pieces. 


White — 7  Pieces. 
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either  held  by  Government  departments  or  by  persons  who 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Government.  Having 
succeeded  so  far,  the  Government  proceeded  to  call  in  a 
second  loan  for  conversion  or  redemption,  again  giving  an 
option  to  convert  to  the  holders  of  some  other  loans.  The 
response  in  both  these  cases  was  even  more  surprising  than 
in  the  first  instance.  The  whole  Rupee,  or  silver,  debt 
of  the  Indian  Government  amounts  in  round  figures  to 
100  crores ;  and,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
India  Office  last  week,  about  66  crores,  or  something  like 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  had  then  been  converted.  It  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that,  having  succeeded  so  far  be- 
yond its  expectations,  the  Indian  Government  should  call 
in  a  third  loan,  and  should  again  give  an  option  to  the 
holders  of  other  loans.  If  this  third  operation  succeeds  as 
well  as  the  two  that  preceded  it,  practically  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  silver  debt  of  India  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  any  case,  the  smooth  way  in  which  the  transac- 
tion has  been  carried  on  so  far  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  is  very  fortunate  for  it.  It  re- 
duces the  charge  of  the  debt,  and  reduces  the  heavy  de- 
ficit which  the  Indian  Government  has  to  face.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  shield.  The  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  Indian  Government  chiefly  arise 
out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  to  pay  in  gold  in  London  1 7 
or  18  millions  sterling  every  year,  while  it  collects  its 
revenue  in  silver ;  and  when  changing  the  silver  into  gold 
the  loss  by  exchange,  as  it  is  called,  is  enormously 
heavy.  Therefore,  the  wise  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment clearly  is  to  borrow,  when  it  must  borrow,  as  much  as 
it  possibly  can  by  any  means  in  India,  in  silver,  and  to 
avoid  borrowing  in  gold  in  London  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  But  clearly  the  more  it  reduces  the  interest 
on  the  silver  debt  the  less  attractive  does  it  make  Rupee- 
paper  to  Indian  capitalists,  whether  native  or  European ; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  difficult  does  it  make  borrow- 
ing in  India.  So  that,  while  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  gratifying  in  many  ways,  it  has  this  one  great 
drawback — that  it  throws  the  Indian  Government  more  and 
more  upon  the  London  market  for  such  loans  as  it  may 
require. 

The  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  open  market  con- 
tinues as  excessive  as  ever,  and  there  is  no  material  increase 
in  the  demand ;  consequently,  rates  are  practically  un- 
changed. It  is  true  that  a  demand  for  gold  for  Germany 
has  sprung  up,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very  large  ;  and, 
unless  something  untoward  unexpectedly  happens,  every- 
thing points  to  a  long  continuance  of  the  present  ease. 
Indeed,  trade  must  improve  greatly,  and  new  enterprise 
must  be  entered  into  upon  a  large  scale,  before  the  present 
abundance  of  money  can  come  to  an  end. 


The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered,  as  usual,  for 
tender  40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
and  the  applications  amounted  to  about  70  lakhs.  The  full 
40  were  disposed  of  at  prices  slightly  over,  on  an  average, 
is.  i§ per  rupee.  The  price  is  about  an  eighth  of  a 
farthing  per  rupee  lower  than  last  week,  and  the  applica- 
tions were  far  less  numerous.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  tenders  is-  very  satisfactory.  The  feeling  is 
growing  that,  if  the  Council  maintains  its  present  policy  of 
small  offers,  it  will  be  able  to  sell  all  through  the  slack 
season  ;  and  that  when  trade  becomes  active,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  much  better 
prices.  That  will  largely  depend,  however,  upon  whether 
there  are  large  sales  of  the  converted  Rupee-paper  from 
London.  At  present  there  is  much  more  selling  than  there 
had  been  up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  and,  if  that  goes  on, 
the  Rupee-paper  sold  will  compete  with  the  Council's  drafts, 
and  so  reduce  the  price  of  the  latter.  Silver  is  somewhat 
lower,  the  price  fluctuating  just  now  between  30c?.  and  3o|cZ. 
per  oz.  The  expected  demand  for  China  and  Japan  has  not 
sprung  up,  so  far  at  all  events,  but  still  the  belief  is  general 
that,  if  the  war  lasts,  there  must  be  a  very  great  demand 
ultimately  for  the  metal. 

Speculation  has  undoubtedly  been  less  active  this  week. 
Not  only  in  London,  however,  but  upon  the  Continent  also, 
there  has  been  a  further  and  remarkable  rise  in  the  very 
best  securities ;  which  means,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that 
investors  have  taken  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  years  to 
heart,  and  have  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  speculators. 
Consols  are  practically  as  high  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  last 


week,  although  the  buyer  now  is  not  entitled  to  the  interest 
to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  next  month,  whereas  last 
week  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  it.  In  the  same 
way  Indian  Sterling  Threes  practically  rose  in  a  few 
hours  as  much  as  the  deducted  interest.  In  Paris 
French  Threes  are  at  a  premium  of  about  4]-,  and  German 
Threes  are  at  94.  It  is  confidently  predicted,  indeed,  that 
German  and  Prussian  Threes  will  before  long  reach  par. 
There  has  been  much  buying  of  these  two  securities  by  great 
London  capitalists,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee  for  a  quotation  here.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  granted  next  week,  and  much  is  hoped  from  it. 
The  Home  Railway  market,  however,  is  weaker,  owing 
to  a  rather  disappointing  dividend  announcement  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company,  and  the  issue  of  a  new 
stock  for  rather  more  than  a  million.  Caledonian  has 
fallen  sharply,  and  the  whole  market  has  felt  the  effect. 
But  it  will  be  only  temporary.  In  the  present  abund- 
ance of  money,  and  with  the  prospect  of  better  trade,  Home 
Railway  stocks  must  hold  their  own.  There  has  been  an 
active  speculation  in  Argentine  securities.  A  syndicate  of 
capitalists  has  bought  from  the  Baring  estate  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  securities,  and 
taken  an  oj^tion  for  another  quarter  of  a  million.  If  the 
option  is  exercised,  the  average  price  will  be  about  60  per- 
cent. This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  market,  practically  secures 
the  Baring  guarantors  against  loss,  and  makes  it  very  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  a  considerable  surplus  for  the 
Baring  estate  when  all  liabilities  are  discharged.  As  soon 
as  the  transaction  became  known,  there  was  very  active 
speculation  in  all  kinds  of  Argentine  securities  ;  but  the 
rise  has  not  been  fully  maintained.  In  Brazil  the  state  of 
siege  has  been  raised,  and  the  reports  respecting  trade  are 
very  favourable ;  while  the  exchange  has  improved.  In  the 
United  States  trade  is  undoubtedly  better  than  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act ;  but  the  more  judicious 
people  are  now  coming  to  see  that  the  Tariff  Act  will  not 
make  such  a  difference  as  was  expected,  and  that,  until 
confidence  revives  and  the  currency  is  put  in  order,  there 
can  be  no  real  return  of  prosperity.  Speculation  has 
somewhat  weakened,  therefore,  in  New  York  and  other 
great  American  cities,  and  this  has  discouraged  operations 
here  in  London. 


Trade  is  gradually  improving.  The  railway  traffic  re- 
turns all  over  Great  Britain  are  very  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  coal  strike  had  dis- 
organized trade  at  this  time  last  year ;  but  still  the  returns 
are  good.  There  is  more  active  business  in  Germany  also 
as  a  consequence  of  the  commercial  convention  with  Russia, 
and  generally  all  over  the  Continent  there  is  a  decidedly 
better  feeling.  Trade  is  likewise  improving  in  South 
America ;  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  still  very 
great  depression  ;  and  the  news  from  Australia  is  far  from 
encouraging. 


Rupee-paper  closed  on  Thursday  at  58J,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i|,  the  fall  being  due  to 
considerable  selling  during  the  week.  But  Indian  Govern- 
ment Sterling  securities  have  been  very  firm.  So  have  all 
Home  Government  securities ;  and  so,  likewise,  have 
Colonial.  Thus,  Canadian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  on 
Thursday  at  107,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  h  >  Victorian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  99^-, 
a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Halts 
closed  at  109I,  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  Home  Railway  market, 
as  said  above,  there  has  been  a  heavy  fall  in  Caledonian. 
The  Undivided  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  125,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much 
as  6\;  and  generally  the  Home  Railway  market  has  either 
given  way  or  remained  stationary.  But  South-Westem 
closed  on  Thursday  at  193,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  closed  at  111^,  a  rise  of  2\.  In  the 
American  department  there  has  not  been  very  much 
change.  Good  securities  are  in  fairly  good  demand,  and 
are  somewhat  higher.  Speculative  securities  have  been 
bought  on  no  considerable  scale ;  but  the  shares  of  Com- 
panies which  are  well  managed,  and  which,  though  not  pay- 
ing dividends  at  present,  have  still  a  prospect,  are  higher. 
Thus,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at 
79^-,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2^.  Such  shares,  however, 
are"  not  fit  for  the  investor  proper.  Mexican  Railway 
Company's  stocks  are  lower  on  the  fall  in  silver  and  the 
rash  speculation.  Thus  the  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thurs- 
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day  at  17^,  a  fall  of  2  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day, and  the  First  Preference  stock  closed  at  74^,  a  fall  of 
2L  Argentine  Railway  stocks  are  generally  higher.  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  68^,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  104,  a  rise  of  2  ;  the 
Four  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  67J,  a  rise  of  i£  ;  and  the 
Funding  Bonds  closed  at  72J,  a  rise  of  if.  Brazilian  Four 
and  «,  Halfs  closed  at  79,  a  rise  of  2  ;  Bulgarian  Six  per 
Cents  closed  at  101-jy,  a  rise  of  1 ;  and  Chilian  Fives  closed 
at  98^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3.  In  the  inter- Bourse  depart- 
ment nearly  all  securities  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  are 
higher.  Thus  French  Rentes  closed  in  London  on  Thurs- 
day at  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  \\  Russian  Fours  closed  at  102^,  a  rise  of  |  ;  and 
.Spanish  Fours  closed  at  6  8  J,  a  rise  of  1^. 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPER?. 

Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  English  Affairs 
preserved  principally  in  the  Archives  of  ISimancas.  Vol.  II. 
Elizabeth,  1 569-1579.  Edited  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume, 
F.R.Hist.S.  London  :  printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1894. 

THIS  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  covers  a  period 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance.    It  gives  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  Elizabeth's  Government  with  Spain 
during  the  ten  years  from  1568  to  1579.    These  words  do  not, 
however,  accurately  describe  the  scope  of  the  documents.  The 
Queen's  relations  with  Spain  were  practically  the  whole  of  her 
foreign  affairs.    France  was  weak,  and  its  Court  was,  if  not 
wholly  dependent  on  the  King  of  Spain,  at  least  at  no  time  able 
to  follow  an  independent  policy  of  which  he  disapproved.    In  the 
Low   Countries  the  Queen  had  to  deal  with  King  Philip's 
Viceroys.    Her  relations  with  Germany  and  Italy  were  trifling, 
and  there  also  the  Spanish  influence  was  predominant.  Even 
in  her  dealings  with  Scotland  the  Queen  had  to  take  the  King  of 
Spain  and  his  agents  into  account.    The  action  of  the  Inquisition 
in  imprisoning  Englishmen  in  Spain,  and  the  question  of  the 
right  of  free  navigation  to  America  were  constant  sources  of 
dispute  between  the  countries.    Add  to  this  that  Queen  Mary's 
flight  from  Scotland  and  the  beginning  of  her  imprisonment  in 
England  fall  within  these  years.    Mary  did  her  best  to  interest 
the  Spanish  King  in  her  cause,  and  found  both  help  and  sympathy 
from  his  agents.    Philip's  diplomatists  were  constantly  appealed 
to  by  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  were  encouraged  to 
listen  to  them  by  their  master.    Assertions  may  occasionally  be 
heard  to  the  effect  that  religion  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  final  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip.    Yet  as  far 
hack  as  1 569  the  King  is  found  writing  to  his  Viceroy  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  famous  (or  infamous,  as  some  would  say) 
Duke  of  Alva,  in  reference  to  a  report  from  his  Ambassador, 
Don  Guerau  de  Spes,  that  "a  good  opportunity  .  .  .  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  remedy  religious  affairs  in  that  country  by  deposing 
the  present  Queen,  and  giving  the  crown  to  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, who  would  immediately  be  joined  by  all  the  Catholics." 
The  King's  comment  on  his  Ambassador's  report  is  significant : — 
'  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  inquire  what  foundation  there 
is  for  this,  and  what  success  would  probably  attend  such  a 
■design,  as,  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  carry 
it  out ;  as  it  appears  to  me  that,  after  my  special  obligation 
to  maintain  my  own  States  in  our  holy  faith,  I  am  bound  to 
make  every  effort  in  order  to  restore  and  preserve  it  in  Eng- 
land as  in  former  times.    If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
suggestion,  no  time  more  opportune  than  the  present  could 
foe  found  for  carrying  it  out,  and,  in  order  not  to  miss  it,  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  you.    If  you  think  the  chance 
will  be  lost  by  again  waiting  to  consult  me,  you  may  at  once 
take  the  steps  you  may  consider  advisable  in  conformity  with 
this,  my  desire  and  intention,  which  would  certainly  give  me 
great  pleasure.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  the  great  original  cause  which 
^finally  drove  Elizabeth,  reluctant  as  she  was  to  help  rebels  and 
heretics,  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  States,  and  make 
herself  the  head  of  Protestant  Europe.  Religion  may  not  have 
been  quoted  as  the  pretext  of  the  breach  with  Spain :  but  it  was 
the  knowledge  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers  had  of  the  use  King 
Philip  would  make  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding "  our  holy  faith,"  if  ever  his  power  there  was  restoi'ed, 
which  drove  her  to  take  the  steps  which  made  the  breach  in- 
evitable. 

The  immense  mass  of  facts  or  rumours,  which  for  the  purpose 
-of  the  historian  are  often  hardly  less  useful  than  facts,  recorded 


in  the  711  large  pages  of  this  volume,  cannot  even  be  briefly 
summarized  within  the  scope  of  a  review.  Mr.  Hume's  admirable 
introduction  will  show  the  main  lines  of  the  complicated  trans- 
actions of  these  eventful  ten  years.  They  begin  with  the 
expulsion  of  Elizabeth's  Ambassador,  John  Man,  from  "this 
Court  "  (esta  Corte) — that  is,  the  town  of  Madrid — for  speaking 
disrespectfully  on  religion.  They  end  in  the  middle  of  the  delu- 
sive negotiations  for  the  Alencon  marriage.  Between  the  two 
had  come  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure  which  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  the  flight  of  Mary  from  Scotland  ;  her 
first  trial,  if  we  may  call  the  inquiry  before  the  Council  by  that 
name ;  the  death  of  Moray ;  the  establishment  of  Morton's 
government  in  Scotland  ;  the  first  participation  of  Englishmen, 
with  the  hardly  disguised  approbation  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Low 
Country  wars ;  the  voyages  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Frobisher  to 
America ;  the  Roman  Catholic  plots  and  risings.  All  these 
events,  and  many  more,  appear  in  the  letters  of  the  Spanish 
agents,  or  in  the  correspondence  between  the  King  and  the 
Viceroys  in  the  Low  Countries,  Alva  and  Requesens.  It  must 
be  allowed  that  neither  Elizabeth  nor  Philip  showed  conspicuous 
judgment,  in  the  choice  of  their  xVmbassadors.  There  was  some- 
thing strange  in  the  Queen's  choice  of  Dr.  John  Man,  the  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  expelled  from  New  College  on 
suspicion  of  heresy,  to  represent  her  at  Madrid  of  all  places  in 
Europe.  The  selection  was  little  less  than  a  deliberate  offence  to 
Philip.  The  King's  summary  dismissal  of  the  Ambassador  after 
a  residence  of  about  a  year  at  his  Court  was  a  step  which  would, 
in  any  case,  have  cost  him  dear.  It  bitterly  angered  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil,  and  had  clearly  not  a  little  to  do  with  provoking  them 
to  thwart  the  King  in  every  way  they  could.  But,  bad  as 
the  business  was,  Philip  did  his  best  to  make  its  consequences 
worse  by  selecting  Don  Guerau  {i.e.  Gerald)  de  Spes  to  succeed 
his  then  ambassador  in  London,  Don  Diego  de  Guzman.  Don 
Diego  was  tired  of  his  post,  which  was  a  costly  one,  and  played 
artfully  for  his  recall  by  representing  to  the  King  the  danger  of 
a  prolonged  residence  among  heretics  to  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  and  his  servants.  But  Don  Diego  was 
admirably  fitted  to  the  place  by  his  fine  courtly  manners,  which 
made  him  a  favourite  with  Elizabeth,  and  the  tact  which  enabled 
him  to  manage  Cecil.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Dou  Diego's  refer- 
ences to  the  Queen  of  Scots  are  singularly  cool  and  unsym- 
pathetic. Guerau  de  Spes  was  a  hot-headed  Catalan  fanatic, 
with  all  the  rude  obstinacy  of  his  people.  He  at  once  began  to 
intrigue  with  Mary,  and  very  speedily  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
Then  the  Queen  played  Philip  a  return  match  for  the  expulsion 
of  Dr.  Man  by  putting  his  Ambassador  under  arrest.  When  Don 
Guerau  was  out  of  the  way  the  management  of  Spanish  affairs 
in  England  was  left  to  an  informal  agent,  Antonio  de  Guaras,  a 
weak  man,  of  whom  Cecil  made  a  tool  till  the  time  came  for 
putting  him  also  into  prison.  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  who  was 
at  last  sent  as  Ambassador,  was  a  very  different  man,  a  light- 
cavalry  soldier  of  distinction,  a  writer  on  war,  and  a  keen  man 
of  the  world  of  great  experience.  He  had,  as  he  told  the  secretary 
of  the  King,  Zayas,  learnt  to  keep  his  temper  "in  the  school  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,"  an  expression  which  may  puzzle  those  who  do 
not  remember  that  Alva  was  a  cautious  soldier,  who  held  that 
whereas  any  blockhead  may  win  a  victory  by  a  fluke,  only  a  real 
general  can  manoeuvre  his  enemy  out  of  the  field  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  fight. 

The  affair  of  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  treasure  fills  a 
very  large  part  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Hume  excellently  summa- 
rizes the  endless  negotiations  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  story  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Although  Philip  knew 
that  the  Channel  was  swarming  with  pirates,  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  of  the  "  tendency  of  this  people  "  (to  wit  the  English)  "  to 
rob,"  and  although  he  had  good  cause  to  know  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  the  effectual  help  of  Elizabeth,  he  persisted  in  sending  his 
money  in  little  vessels  incapable  of  offering  resistance.  Alva  told 
him  that  two  well-appointed  galleons  could  defy  all  the  pirates  in 
the  Channel,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  two  such  ships, 
commanded  by  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde  or  by  Oquendo,  would 
have  carried  the  money  in  safety  to  Antwerp.  But  Philip 
wanted  apparently  to  save  a  little  expense.  He  paid  for  his 
penny-wise  economy  when  his  little  packets  were  hunted  into 
Southampton  and  Plymouth  by  pirates,  and  his  treasure  was 
seized  by  the  Queen.  The  act  was  one  which  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  grounds,  except  by  "  the  reason  of  State."  England  and 
Spain  were  nominally  at  peace,  but  were  in  reality  engaged  in  a 
war  of  intrigue  and  counter-intrigue,  varied  by  armed  attacks  on 
one  another,  made  by  disavowable  and  disavowed  agents.  The 
taking  of  the  money  was  Elizabeth's  counter-stroke  to  the 
Spanish  King's  intrigues  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  English  Government  played  its  game  with 
audacity  and  success.    The  loss  of  money  reduced  Philip,  who 
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•was  always  in  financial  difficulties,  to  impotence.  He  could  only 
■write  feebly  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  asking  whether  he  could  not  do 
something  effectual;  but  the  terrible  Viceroy  was  at  his  'wits' 
end  himself  between  mutinous  troops  and  heretic  rebels.  It  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  Elizabeth  had  by  far  the  easier  game  to 
play.  The  natural  irresolution  of  Philip's  character  was  at  tbat 
time  increased  by  the  innumerable  calls  upon  his  resources  from 
the  Levant,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  America. 

The  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  which  this  business  of  the 
seizure  of  the  treasure  was  only  a  part,  figure  on  every  other 
page  of  this  volume.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Elizabeth  was 
little  by  little  forced  into  open  intervention.  At  first  the 
ambassadors  speak  only  of  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  English 
heretics  for  the  Flemish.  Subscriptions  are  raised,  largely  by 
the  clergy,  and  individuals  go  over  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Queen's  Government  makes  a  pretence  of  repressing  the 
manifestations  of  hostility  to  a  friendly  prince.  Even  at  this 
stage,  however,  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  every 
excuse  for  complaining  of  Philip.  Thus,  she  almost  made  a  State 
matter  of  Gonzalo  de  Illescas's  Pontifical  and  Catholic  History, 
which  contained  matter  personally  offensive  to  her.  Don  Diego 
de  Guzman  had  need  of  all  his  tact  to  quiet  her  anger.  He  was 
provoked  by  the  English  complaint  to  say  that,  if  he  made  a 
grievance  and  wrote  to  his  King  "  of  all  the  scurrilous  things 
they  say  in  this  country  about  his  Royal  person,  he  should  have 
to  write  nearly  every  day."  "  I  said,"  he  goes  on,  "  that 
great  princes,  as  they  could  not  shut  everybody's  mouth, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  doing  their  duty,  and  taking  no 
notice."  But  Elizabeth  had  her  grievance,  and  was  resolute  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  literary  vanity  of  Dr.  Gonzalo  de 
Illescas  must  have  been  intensely  flattered  if  he  ever  learnt  how 
much  trouble  his  Pontifical  and  Catholic  History  was  destined  to 
give  Don  Diego.  Later,  the  English  Government,  as  it  became 
acquainted  with  the  real  weakness  of  Philip,  grew  more  open  in 
its  support  of  the  insurgents  of  the  Low  Countries,  till  at  last 
the  Queen  read  King  Philip,  in  1577,  a  lecture  on  his  sins  to  his 
subjects.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  compare  his  answer  in  the 
instructions  given  to  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza.  He  insists 
much  on  his  kindness  to  his  misguided  subjects  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  is  sure  that,  if  his  dear  sister  of  England  will  look 
at  the  facts,  she  will  see  that  unpleasantnesses  have  only  arisen 
because  bad  people  have  led  them  from  the  straight  path.  Eliza- 
beth's course  all  through  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  is 
obvious  that  she  was  very  loth  to  help  rebels,  and  we  know  that 
she  detested  the  religious  principles  of  the  Protestant  Nether- 
landers.  But,  in  her  fear  of  Philip,  she  was  prepared  to  help 
them  underhand,  provided  she  could  do  it  in  a  way  she  could 
disavow,  if  necessary.  The  force  of  circumstances  compelled  her 
to  take  an  open  part ;  but  it  was  against  the  grain.  Indeed, 
if  anybody  thinks  that  the  English  Government  was  more 
scrupulous  than  the  Spanish  in  its  choice  of  means, 
we  recommend  him  to  read  the  documents  in  this  volume, 
which  show  how  freely  Cecil  made  use  of  agents  provo- 
cateurs in  order  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of  Antonio  de  Guaras 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  plotters,  and  how  coolly  he  lied  when 
taxed  with  giving  help  to  the  King  of  Spain's  rebels.  The  fact 
is  that  both  sides  played  the  same  game,  but  that  the  English 
played  with  more  judgment  and  consistency  of  aim  ;  and  also,  we 
may  add,  with  many  circumstances  in  their  favour.  The  success 
of  Philip  would  have  been  a  disaster,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the 
case  that  he  was  beaten  by  his  own  arts.  There  are  many  notices 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  vexations  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  To  judge  from  a  story  told  of  Roper,  More's 
son-in-law,  it  appears  that  they  were  generally  able  to  escape  by 
paying  light  fines,  and  taking  oaths  which  they  explained  away  to 
themselves  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  ingenuous.  Notices  of  piracy 
are  numerous,  and  always  to  the  effect  that  it  was  rampant,  and 
that  the  Queen's  Government  tolerated  it.  We  find  mention  of 
an  account  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  giving  his  version  of  the 
attack  on  Hawkins  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  This  is  a  document 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  possess,  but  it  is  not  given — at 
least  in  this  volume — and  is,  we  presume,  lost. 


SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO. 

Rulers  of  India — Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  the  British  Settlement 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  By  John  Beadshaw,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Madras.  Oxford :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1894. 

rpiIOMAS  MUNRO  was  never  a  diplomatist  like  Elphinstone 
or  Malcolm  ;  but  he  was  a  great  administrator  and  he  served 
with  distinction  in  more  than  one  campaign.  Probably  he  will 
be  best  known  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  a  system  of  land 
revenue  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  Upper  or  the  Lower 


Ganges.  From  the  earliest  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company  there  has  always  been  a  fierce  battle  over  the  best  way 
of  assessing  and  collecting  the  public  revenue  derivable  from 
land.  Lord  Cornwallis  thought  he  had  found  a  solution  in  giving 
permanent  status  to  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  by  stereotyping 
the  privileges  of  territorial  magnates  like  the  Rajas  of  Nattore, 
Bishenpur,  and  Darbhanga.  Afterwards  the  village  communities 
found  their  supporters  in  such  experts  as  Robert  Bird  and  James 
Thomason.  Between  these  two  rival  schools  there  arose  a  third, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Munro.  Many  and  long  were  the 
paper  controversies  between  the  upholders  of  the  Talukdar,  of 
the  co-parcenary  communities,  and  of  the  individual  Rayat. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  impolitic  than  to  place  all  the 
agriculturists  in  North,  Central,  or  Southern  India  under  one 
legislative  harrow.  Yet  this  was  actually  attempted  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  where  at  one  time  it  was  imagined  that  the 
revenue  might  be  collected  by  huge  Talukdars  of  the  genuine 
Bengal  type.  From  this  we  were  saved  by  the  example  of 
Munro,  by  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Cornwallis  system  and, 
finally,  by  the  habitual  caution  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  acrimonious  as  were  these  contro- 
versies, the  combatants  were  almost  always  agreed  on  one 
main  point.  There  may  have  been  disputes  as  to  different 
revenue  systems,  and  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  judi- 
cial and  the  revenue  line,  so  amusingly  illustrated  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan — 0  si  sic  omnia — in  his  comedy  of  the 
Dawk  Bungalow,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  North- West  Provinces,  who  was  encamped  for 
four  months  amongst  Jats  and  Kurmis  and  knew  all  the 
difficulties  about  rents  and  payments,  might  sneer  at  his  con- 
temporary in  Lower  Bengal  who  never  asked  any  questions 
about  defaulting  landlords,  but  calmly  put  up  the  estate  to 
public  auction  if  the  State  dues  were  not  forthcoming  by  sunset 
on  a  certain  date.  Both  of  these  excellent  officers  might  unite  in 
denouncing  Bombay  as  backward  and  Madras  as  "  benighted." 
But  all  four  were  agreed  that  they  were  sent  to  India  to  govern 
it.  If  they  wrangled  about  Settlements,  regular  and  summary, 
perpetual  or  for  thirty  years ;  if  they  thought  the  civil  pro- 
cedure cumbrous  and  the  criminal  legislation  insufficient  and 
weak  ;  if  they  wished,  or  did  not  wish,  to  employ  native  talent 
in  higher  posts  and  to  select  suitable  candidates  out  of  an 
assemblage  of  mere  clerks  or  policemen ;  they  would  most  pro- 
bably have  derided  any  idea  of  making  over  independent 
executive  functions  to  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  while  none 
but  Englishmen  officered  the  British  and  native  regiments,  and 
civilians  only  reserved  to  themselves  some  few  well-paid  places 
as  Commissioners  of  division,  Secretaries,  and  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  The  author  of  this  memoir  quotes  a  saying  of 
Munro's  to  the  effect  that  you  must  carry  the  natives  along  with 
you  and  "  give  them  a  share  in  your  feelings,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  sharing  theirs."  Quite  so  ;  but  Munro  would  never  have 
consented  to  displace  the  Englishman  in  favour  of  the  Baboo. 

Thomas  Munro  was  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  Glasgow 
merchant.  He  was  not  of  ancient  lineage  like  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  or  like  Malcolm  the  son  of  a  landed  proprietor  in 
one  of  the  wildest  valleys  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  But  he  had 
all  the  best  qualities  of  his  race.  Vigorous  in  frame,  sound  in 
judgment,  rapid  in  conception  and  execution,  capable  of  any 
amount  of  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  desk,  a  good  historian  and 
a  good  linguist,  he  was  just  the  man  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  native  population  and  to  make  them  believe  he  was  a  Divine 
Avatar.  Like  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dean 
Stanley,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  in  all 
the  temptations  and  trials  of  Indian  exile  he  seems  to  have 
lived  a  life  of  singular  simplicity  and  purity.  His  public  career 
in  this  memoir  is  divided  into  four  parts.  For  the  first  twelve 
years  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  service  in  our  campaigns 
against  Haidar  and  Tipu.  He  was  not  actually  present  at  the 
final  reduction  of  Seringapatam,  having  been  selected  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  for  civil  duties  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Baramahal.  There,  and  in  Kanara,  and  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  village  customs,  agriculture,  wet 
and  dry  crops,  rents,  rights,  exemptions,  and  privileges  such  as, 
if  equalled,  was  not  surpassed  by  the  best  men  of  the  school  of 
Lawrence  and  Montgomery.  Some  minds  may  be  appalled  and 
others  may  be  fascinated  by  a  system  under  which  the  British 
Government  is  a  universal  landlord,  collecting  rents  from 
millions  of  cultivators  in  a  dozen  or  more  splendid  districts. 
How  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  and  how  the  revenue  is  punc- 
tually paid,  is  not  explained  in  this  memoir  as  fully  as  we  could 
have  wished.  It  is,  however,  correctly  stated  that  the  Rayat  is 
not  subjected  to  the  worry  and  annoyance  of  an  annual  Settle- 
ment. His  distinct  holding  is  registered.  He  is  recognized  as 
its  proprietor ;  he  can  sublet,  transfer,  or  mortgage  it  at  plea- 
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sure ;  and  when  the  Collector  comes  round  the  Rayat  has  only 
to  say  whether  he  wishes  to  add  to  or  diminish  the  land  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  More,  we  repeat,  might  have  been 
made  of  this  portion  of  Munro's  career,  and  some  of  the  episodes 
which  must  have  occurred  in  the  pacification  of  a  country 
rescued  from  the  savage  rule  of  Haidar  would  have  imparted 
life  and  colour  to  the  biography.  Munro  managed  to  return 
twice  to  England  during  his  service.  After  his  first  holiday, 
which  lasted  for  six  years,  he  was  sent  out  as  President  of  a 
Judicial  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  conduct  of  the  police.  It  is  an  old  story  familiar 
to  experts  in  any  Indian  Presidency.  The  police  were  corrupt 
and  inefficient.  The  Civil  Procedure  was  cumbrous.  The  native 
judges  were  ill  paid.  The  English  judge  was  sometimes  igno- 
rant of  the  internal  economy  of  the  village.  That  Munro 
effected  some  valuable  reforms  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  he  had 
to  encounter  obstruction  from  the  older  race  of  civilians, 
and  even  from  the  Governor  of  Madras,  whom  he  eventually 
succeeded.  At  the  close  of  this  inquiry  Munro  was  given  a  com- 
mand in  the  Maratha  and  Pindari  campaign  of  1817.  It  was 
not  as  high  as  he  hoped  for,  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  much  could  be  done  by  a  small  force,  well 
disciplined  and  well  commanded.  Indeed,  we  are  confident  that 
had  he  not  been  so  constantly  employed  in  civil  duties,  he  might 
have  risen  to  eminence  as  a  strategist  and  conqueror.  Canning 
was  not  wrong  in  describing  him  as  both  statesman  and  soldier  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Arthur  Wellesley  thought  it 
desirable  to  have  Munro's  opinion  on  the  "  operations "  which 
"  led,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  said,  to  the  battle  of  Argaum. 
Wellesley's  letter  and  Munro's  candid  opinion  fill  more  than  nine 
pages  of  print. 

The  fourth  and  last  period  of  Munro's  career  was  passed  as 
Governor  of  Madras.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  give  valuable  aid 
to  Lord  Amherst  in  the  first  Burmese  war  by  "  the  despatch  of 
troops,  boats,  transport,  and  supplies,"  and  his  Minutes  on  various 
important  questions,  social  and  civil,  show  that  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  dangers  and  trials  which  must  beset  all  English 
rulers.  He  was  all  for  the  employment  of  Englishmen  and 
natives  in  the  duties  for  which  they  were  respectively  fitted,  for 
maintaining  indigenous  institutions  and  usages,  for  giving  natives 
better  pay  and  higher  offices  and  everything  that  can  be  con- 
ceded "  without  endangering  our  ascendency,"  for  the  retention 
of  all  military  power  in  our  own  hands,  and  for  education, 
although  he  had  not  the  smallest  hope  that  the  character  of  the 
Hindu  would  thereby  be  elevated  and  changed.  To  the  mischief 
of  a  free  and  unfettered  native  press  he  was  keenly  alive,  and 
altogether  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  public  measures 
by  the  kindest  feelings  to  the  native  population,  by  a  just  esti- 
mate of  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  by  a  firm  determination 
to  retain  the  upper  hand.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  his  seven 
years'  administration,  marked  by  divers  sound  and  solid  measures, 
to  say  that  had  he  never  ruled  at  Guindy  his  memory  would 
have  been  equally  cherished  by  a  vast  community.  Lord  North- 
brook  lately  made  the  pertinent  remark  that  once  outside  the 
Maratha  ditch  or  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  the  ordinary  native 
you  meet  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  Viceroy,  of 
the  Governor,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To  the  Rayat  the 
embodiment  of  British  supremacy  is  the  Magistrate-Collector.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  natives  in  the  Ceded  Districts  still 
call  their  boys  after  Munro  ;  that  in  one  place  he  is  styled  a  Rishi 
or  saint ;  and  that  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
modern  civilian  is  to  compare  him  to  Munro  Sahib. 

The  death  of  the  compiler  of  this  memoir,  in  January  1894, 
must  influence  our  criticism  on  the  quality  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  written  clearly  and  concisely,  after  considerable 
research  and  with  a  judicious  use  of  ample  materials.  But  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  biography  had  been  entrusted  to 
some  civilian  of  practical  experience  in  difficult  revenue  and  judi- 
cial questions  and  in  the  general  science  of  our  Government.  We 
could  name  at  least  one  Madras  public  servant  who  would  have 
given  us,  not  perhaps  a  more  accurate,  but  a  more  lively  picture 
of  the  Scotchman  who  established  a  system  by  which  a  paternal 
British  Government  is  landlord  of  some  millions  of  Hindu 
feuars. 


A  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

A  History  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actinm.  By  Evelyn  Shirley 
Shuckburgh,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Author  of  a  Translation  of  Polybius,  &c.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

FT!  HE  school  of  writers  who  taught  us  that  kings  and  princes 
and  ministers  are  naught  while  the  people  is  everything, 
that  wars  are  but  disagreeable  or  discreditable  episodes  unworthy 


of  more  than  passing  notice,  and  that  the  only  matters  deserving 
serious  study  are  the  social  development  of  a  race  and  the  growth 
of  representative  institutions,  enjoyed  for  some  time  so  marked 
an  ascendency  that  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  work  like  Mr. 
Shuckburgh's  History  of  Rome,  which  dwells  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, on  the  military  records  of  the  most  fighting  nation  in 
history.    The  author,  who  winds  up  with  the  battle  of  Actiunv 
complains  of  having  to  compress  the  annals  of  seven  centuries 
within  some  eight  hundred  pages,  and  he  has  only  been  able,  it 
appears,  to  do  justice  to  the  warlike  achievements  of  Rome  by 
condensing,  within  the  least  possible  compass,  the  political  and 
constitutional  topics  which  have  almost  engrossed  the  attention 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.    That  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
limitation  of  his  work.    It  cannot  be  regarded  a3  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  ;  it  wants  to  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed 
explanations  and  discussions  of  the  domestic  events — the  evolu- 
tion, sometimes  gradual  and  at  other  times  rapid,  the  revolutions 
and  reactions — which  account  for  the  fascination  that  Roman 
history  exercises  on  those  who  have  neither  taste  nor  aptitude  for 
the  comprehension  of  wars  and  battles.    Of  Sulla  and  Csesar,  as 
men  of  war,  we  are  presented  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh  with  adequate 
likenesses;  but  of  Sulla  the  Reactionary  and  Cresar  the  Demo- 
cratic Tory,  we  obtain  from  these  pages  no  more  than  a  glimpse, 
while  the  Gracchi  and  Cicero  are  but  faint  and  fleeting  images. 
What  we  are  told  of  the  political  changes  at  successive  epochs  is,, 
no'doubt,  correct  and  quite  up  to  the  modern  ideas  of  Roman 
history  ;  but  in  emphasis,  as  well  as  in  bulk,  such  topics  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  but  second-rate  in  importance.  Mr. 
Shuckburgh  has,  no  doubt,  been  working  in  the  right  direction  f 
history,  after  all,  is  history,  not  a  string  of  illustrations  for  poli- 
tical philosophy.    But  he  has  gone,  we  think,  a  little  too  far  in 
this  practical  protest  of  his  against  the  method  of  the  disserta- 
tion-and-discussion  school.    In   the  subsequent   and  enlarged 
edition    which    will,  no    doubt,    be    called    for,   it    is  for 
him  to  consider  whether  he  should  fill  out  and  lay  stress  upon 
subjects  which  he  has  at  present  attenuated  or  minimized.    As  a 
book  for  boys — the  best  boys  in  a  good  school — this  History  of 
Rome  is  admirable  in  the  thoroughness  and  thoughtfulness  with 
which  it  expounds  the  conquering  mission  of  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome. 

The  other,  and  hardly  a  less  merit,  is  the  lucidness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  style.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  writes  like  a  modern  war 
correspondent  who  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  education.  Of  Claudius 
Marcellus,  a  great  soldier,  if  not  a  great  man,  he  says  that  his 
merits  were  very  early  depreciated  because  he  belonged  to  a 
school  that  was  already  old-fashioned.  He  was  rough,  he  was 
cruel,  and  he  did  not  dabble  in  art  and  letters;  his  trade  was 
fighting,  and  he  understood  it.  If  he  did  not  beat  Hannibal,  he 
always  managed  to  avoid  defeat  himself.  "If  he  did  not  win  a 
Zama,  neither  did  he  lose  a  Cannte.  A  Roman  general  who  in  a 
contest  with  Hannibal  left  the  result  only  doubtful  did  in  effect 
win  a  victory.  For  to  Hannibal  time  and  impression  were  every- 
thing. If  he  was  to  have  any  hope  of  keeping  his  position  in, 
Italy,  his  career  of  victory  must  be  unbroken,  Every  month 
which  saw  him  at  a  standstill  encouraged  cities  to  fall  off", 
diminished  an  army  which  was  hardly  ever  recruited  from  home, 
and  brought  him  nearer  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  Certainly 
the  so-called  victory  on  the  third  day's  righting  at  Canusium  was 
such  that  the  victor  had  to  let  the  conquered  general  move  off. 
unopposed,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  walls  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Still,  Hannibal  did  withdraw  for 
the  time,  and  made  no  further  attack.  He  had  destroyed  no 
Roman  army  and  gained  no  fresh  adherent." 

As  to  the  pass  in  the  Alps  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  declares  that  we  cannot  reach  absolute  confi- 
dence. But  he  strongly  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  "  crossed  the  Issre,  and  continued  to  ascend  the 
Rhone  to  a  point  somewhat  above  Vienne,  and  thence  commenced 
the  ascent  with  the  Mont  du  Chat,  following  a  track  which  would 
lead  him  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard  into  the  Val  d'  Aosta."  This, 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  thinks,  was  the  view  of  Polybius,  whose  autho- 
rity he  treats  with  deserved  respect,  and  who  counts  for  much  more 
than  Livy.  For  Livy  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  personal 
familiarity  with  the  region.  Polybius,  it  is  true,  has  not  described 
the  pass  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  recognition  ;  but  "  this  is  not 
very  wonderful  if  we  reflect  what  a  crossing  of  the  Alps  must 
have  been  before  mountain  roads  were  made,  and  without  maps 
or  compass."  Another  point  which  Mr.  Shuckburgh  makes  is, 
that  Hannibal  did  not  eventually  follow  the  track  which  he  had 
originally  selected.  He  had  therefore  to  trust  to  strange  guides 
instead  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  proved  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
"  The  presence  of  Scipio  near  Marseilles  was  unexpected,  ana 
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caused  him  to  go  further  north,  and  his  actual  route  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Allobroges." 

Mr.  Shuck  burgh  avowedly  bases  his  work  on  the  ancient  au- 
thorities, and  though  he  wisely  abstains  from  foot-notes  that 
would  make  the  book  deterrent  in  appearance  to  all  but  the  most 
earnest  students,  he  has  certainly  increased  its  practical  value  by 
appending  to  each  of  his  chapters  the  names  of  the  classical 
writers  who  have  been  laid  more  or  less  under  contribution,  so 
that  those  who  choose  may  refer  to  the  original.  "With  regard  to 
the  earlier  history,  partly  traditional  and  partly  legendary,  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of  credulousness.  The  great  genius 
of  Niebuhr  is,  he  says,  "  almost  a  warning  against  the  construction 
of  history  by  arbitrary  selection  of  what  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
among  a  number  of  facts  resting  on  precisely  the  same  authority," 
and  he  declines  to  follow  Lewis  and  Ihne  in  their  "  summary  re- 
jection of  all  history  up  to,  and  often  beyond,  the  time  of  Pyrrhus." 
The  test  of  truth  is  not  an  author's  idea  of  what  is  probable  or 
improbable.  "  No  doubt  human  nature  is  the  same  now  as 
it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  human  knowledge  is  not 
the  same,  and  we  must  sometimes  admit  that  men  acted  then  as 
"they  would  not  act  to-day."  With  a  touch  of  gentle  satire  Mr. 
Shuckburgh  adds  that  even  now  the  unreasonableness  of  a 
measure  is  not  a  complete  security  against  its  being  adopted. 

Acting  on  the  principle  of  judicious  reserve  thus  laid  down, 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  relates — without  prejudice — the  once  accepted 
traditions  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  and,  in  default  of  an 
ascertained  chronology,  he  assents  to  the  canonical  date  for  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  There  is,  he  points  out,  a  rough  agree- 
ment— at  least  there  is  no  great  variety  or  wide  discrepancy — in 
the  calculations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquaries  and 
annalists.  The  Greek  reckoning  was  based  on  the  coincidence 
of  Roman  events  with  the  eponymous  archons  of  Athens,  the 
Olympian  victors,  or  the  priestesses  of  Here  at  Argos,  or  by 
reference  to  the  fall  of  Troy;  and  the  general  result  was  to  refer 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  b  c.  751,  though  Timajus  put  it  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  before  the  first  Olympiad  (b  c.  813),  while 
Polybius,  "  apparently  on  the  authority  of  documents  in  the 
custody  of  the  Pontifices,"  arrived  at  751  as  the  date.  The 
Romans,  reckoning  by  the  names  of  the  Consuls,  would  have 
proceeded  on  more  solid  ground  if  it  had  not  unfortunately 
happened  that  between  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  and  the  year 
390  B.C.  the  Fasti  were  "  neither  certain  nor  regular."  If 
510  B.C.  is  accepted  as  the  date  of  the  regifugium,  we  get  754  B.C. 
Gato,  on  a  different  system,  fixed  on  752  B.C.;  while  Varro, 
followed  by  Cicero  and  Atticus,  succeeded,  for  official  as  well  as 
antiquarian  purposes,  in  establishing  the  date  as  753  B.C. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh  does  not  (as  why  should  he?)  disdain  to 
enliven  his  narrative  with  the  characteristic  stories  handed 
down — some,  perhaps,  invented,  and  most  of  them,  probably, 
improved — by  the  Latin  writers.  "When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  Capitol,  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Consul  Horatius,  the 
friends  of  his  colleague,  Valerius — wbo  was  absent  on  the 
Veientine  war — were  annoyed  that  their  patron  should  be 
deprived  of  his  share  in  the  honourable  ceremony.  They,  there- 
fore, had  a  message  given  to  Horatius,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
utter  the  solemn  prayer  of  consecration,  that  his  son  had  died. 
Such  was  the  stoicism  of  the  hero — it  was  a  virtue  which  the 
Romans  admired  perhaps  more  than  they  practised — that  he 
"  did  not  remove  his  hand  or  turn  his  face  from  the  temple,  but, 
bidding  the  messenger  take  an  order  back  for  his  son's  funeral, 
went  on  with  the  ceremony  unmoved."  The  history  which 
leaves  out  all  these  personal  incidents — even  if,  like  modern 
gossip  about  men  and  women  of  the  day,  they  reflect  the 
narrator's  mind  more  than  the  character  of  the  person  they  refer 
to — would  be  a  tame  and  unsuggestive  record. 

There  is  no  ready  means  of  illustrating  within  a  brief  space — 
so  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  take  on  testimony,  until  they  can 
verify  for  themselves — the  care  and  skill  with  which  in  the 
accounts  of  battles  and  wars  the  author  has  selected  and  arranged 
the  materials  he  has  taken  from  the  ancient  historians.  They 
■will  see  for  themselves  the  literary  art,  and — we  had  almost 
written — the  military  insight  which  are  employed  in  harmonizing 
what  is  discordant  and  in  framing  a  continuous,  intelligible, 
and  always  interesting  story,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
presented  and  the  numerous  gaps  left  by  writers  who  were  occa- 
sionally careless,  and  often,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  unable  to 
obtain  authentic  and  first-hand  information  on  the  events  they 
were  describing. 

There  is  one  failing — on  the  whole  an  amiable  failing — which 
asserts  itself  in  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  work.  He  is  over-apt  to 
moralize  without  quite  sufficient  grounds  to  support  his  judgment. 
Speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  severe  and  exceptional  measures 
adopted  by  the  Senate  against  the  Catilinarian  conspirators — 
who  richly  deserved  all  they  got— he  comments  on  it  as  a  perilous 


example  in  illegality.  "  The  inviolability  of  a  magistrate  was  set 
at  naught  in  the  person  of  Lentulus,  by  means  of  a  forced  abdica- 
tion ;  the  Senate  had  lent  its  authority  to  the  Consul  in  breaking 
the  law  and  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Courts."  Let  that 
pass,  Rut  we  are  also  told  that  "  the  time  was  soon  to  come 
when  hundreds  of  these  Optimates,  and  Cicero  himself,  were  to 
reap  as  they  had  sown,  and  perish  by  the  sword  which  they  had 
drawn."  Does  Mr.  Shuckburgh  mean  that,  if  these  scoundrels  had 
been  more  scrupulously  or  more  timidly  treated,  they  and  their 
associates,  when  they  had  got  the  upper  hand,  would  have  returned 
the  compliment  by  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution  ?  Would  Cicero's  life  have  been  spared 
by  Antonius  if  the  conspirators  had  been  accorded  the  clemency 
demanded  by  Ca;sar  ?  If  that  is  not  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  meaning 
his  moral  falls  to  the  ground ;  if  it  is,  we  recommend  him  to 
revise  his  judgment.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  somewhat 
hasty  generalization.  In  writing  about  Appius  Claudius  Ca;cus, 
he  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  motive  for  his  policy,  "  as  in 
the  case  of  other  aristocrats  who  promoted  popular  measures." 
The  motives  are  clear  enough,  though  they  may  be  "  mixed,"  and 
not  altogether  noble.  Again,  he  writes  of  the  system  of  domestic 
slavery  at  Rome  as  if  it  were  one  of  unmixed  cruelty,  caprice, 
and  oppression.  The  hardships  and  the  injustice  we  have  no 
desire  to  extenuate ;  but  they  were  mitigated,  not  only  by  self- 
interest  and  public  opinion,  but  in  some  degree  by  law,  and  greatly 
by  the  fact  that  the  clever  or  deserving  slave  could,  and  often 
did,  win  his  way  to  freedom.  It  was  a  hard  lot  in  many  cases, 
but  it  was  not  a  hopeless  one. 


CHINA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

China   and  her  Neighbours.     By   R.   S.   Gundry.     London : 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

r  1 THIS  work  appeared  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  For  many 
years  no  such  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  affairs 
of  the  extreme  East  as  has  been  excited  by  late  events.  Every 
now  and  again  a  missionary  or  two  has  been  murdered  in 
China,  but  we  have  become  so  habituated  to  this  expression 
of  the  anti-foreign  hatred  of  the  people,  that,  beyond  a  question 
or  two  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  it ;  and  the  only  person  really  disturbed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance is  the  unfortunate  Minister  of  the  Power  concerned 
at  Pekin,  who  is  bound  for  form's  sake  to  protest  against  it,  but 
who  knows  (and  the  Chinese  are  equally  well-informed)  that  his 
instructions  forbid  his  going  beyond  a  paper  remonstrance,  and 
compel  him  to  be  content  with  the  now  well-recognized  formula 
of  a  sum  paid  down  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man  or 
men,  and  the  punishment  of  some  unfortunate  coolie,  who  is  put 
forward  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

But  the  onslaught  of  France  on  Siam  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  Corean  war  in  the  second,  have  aroused  our  suscepti- 
bilities. The  seizure  of  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  belonging  to  a 
friendly  Power,  and  the  threatened  interference  with  the  great 
mercantile  route  between  Siam  and  South-Western  China,  have 
brought  to  our  consciousness  the  danger  of  allowing  France  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  territories  where  complete  liberty  of  trade  is 
so  essential  to  our  commerce.  Mr.  Gundry  tells  us  once  more  how, 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  French  have  never  ceased  to 
dream  of  establishing  an  empire  in  the  East,  which  might  serve 
as  a  counterweight  to  our  possessions  in  Asia.  We  will  not 
follow  Mr.  Gundry  in  his  account  of  the  details  connected  with 
this  proud  aspiration.  They  are  extremely  interesting,  and  will 
well  repay  a  careful  study  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  reminding  our  readers  that,  having  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Saigon  in  1859,  the  French  extended  their 
conquests  to  Tonquin,  and  eventually  to  the  whole  Empire  of 
Annam.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  territory  extending  ever  an 
area  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles  might  have  satisfied  even 
Gallic  ambition.  But,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  only 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  aggressors  for  further  conquests. 

In  the  East  it  is  never  difficult  for  a  neighbouring  Power  to 
establish  a  right,  doubtful  or  otherwise,  to  coveted  territory. 
Boundaries  are  invariably  ill  defined,  and  titles  to  possession  are 
sadly  wanting  in  authentic  accuracy.  Between  Annam  and  Siam 
lies  the  country  of  Cambodia,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
unwarlike  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  for  the  vast  sculptural 
ruins  which  render  interesting,  though  they  can  no  longer  adorn, 
the  sites  of  cities  which  have  passed  away.  This  helpless  king- 
dom has,  like  Belgium,  been  the  battle-ground  for  its  more 
powerful  neighbours.  At  one  time  a  Siamese  army  and  at 
another  the  forces  of  Annam  have  overrun  its  peaceful  fields  and 
undefended  cities.  Each  in  turn  has  compelled  it  to  assume  the 
part  of  a  tributary  ;  and,  like  a  shuttlecock,  it  has  been  thrown 
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alternately  into  the  possession  of  the  two  Powers.  Of  late  years 
the  advantage  has  lain  with  Siam ;  and  though  Cambodia  has 
periodically  presented  tribute  at  the  Courts  of  Bangkok  and  Hue, 
no  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of 
Siam.  In  Asia  the  payment  of  tribute  does  not  imply  the  same 
relative  positions  which  the  idea  of  the  relationship  conveys  to 
us.  Numberless  instances  might  be  given  of  nations  having  paid 
tribute  to  two  or  more  powerful  neighbours  at  the  same  time. 
Corea,  for  example,  until  lately,  paid  tribute  both  to  Yedo  and 
Pekin,  as  did  also  the  Lewchew  Islands ;  but  these  double  duties 
raised  no  difficulty  when  it  became  necessary  to  determine  which 
influence  should  be  supreme.  When,  therefore,  the  French  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  Annam,  they  inherited  an  Empire  which 
had  no  claim,  either  by  right  or  by  might,  over  Cambodia.  The 
past  relations  of  the  two  countries,  however,  furnished  the  French 
with  an  excuse  which,  as  Siam  was  weak,  they  found  convenient 
to  adopt.  By  gradual  encroachments  they  made  themselves  practi- 
cally masters  of  the  kingdom  of  King  Norodom.  In  1867  they 
established  a  protectorate  over  his  realm,  and  in  1886  gave  us  an 
object  lesson  in  Home  Rule  by  granting  that  inestimable  privilege 
to  the  Cambodian  people.  As  if  still  further  to  instruct  us  in  this 
policy,  they  kept  the  customs  in  their  own  hands,  exactly  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  to  do  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Finality,  under 
such  a  system,  was  impossible.  Constant  friction  occurred  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  native  authorities,  and  the  consequent 
irritation  was  intensified  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  King  of  Siam 
to  preserve  his  sovereign  rights  over  the  neighbouring  State.  Like 
the  will  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  scheme  of  establishing  an  empire 
in  South-Eastern  Asia  has  for  two  centuries  haunted  the  dreams 
of  French  politicians  and  adventurers.  It  was  the  fact  that  French 
emissaries  were  intriguing  at  the  Court  of  King  Thebaw  which 
precipitated  our  annexation  of  Upper  Burma;  and,  influenced  by 
the  same  spirit  of  reckless  aggression,  they  were  led  to  take  the 
final  step  of  incorporating  Cambodia — a  country  occupying  an 
area  of  over  32,000  square  miles — with  their  new  possessions. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ever  since  the  expjdition  of  Monsieur 
Gamier  up  the  Mekong  River  the  idea  has  found  favour  with  his 
countrymen  that  that  river,  like  Tonquin  and  Annam,  should 
become  French  property.  For  this  idea  there  was  no  more 
justification  than  there  would  be  for  a  claim  to  the  Rhine  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  on  the  part  of  either  Germany  or  France. 
But  right  and  equity  have  not  largely  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  the  French  in  their  dealings  with  the  peoples  of  South-Eastern 
Asia.  The  fact  that  the  Mekong  might  be  made  to  form  a  valuable 
trade  route  to  South-Western  China  was  enough  in  their  opinion 
to  justify  them  in  laying  claim  to  it.  In  their  Republico-Imperial 
eyes,  however,  the  possession  of  the  river  would  be  comparatively 
valueless  unless  they  were  masters  of  at  least  one  of  its  banks. 
That  northward  from  Cambodia  it  ran  through  Siamese  territory 
as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier  in  no  way  modified  the  French  views 
and  intentions.  A  river  is  notoriously  an  imperfect  frontier,  and 
although  Annam  possessed  an  ideal  boundary  in  the  shape  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  which  runs  from  its  northern  frontier  to 
the  extreme  south,  the  French  determined  to  substitute  the  river 
for  it,  and  to  make  their  own  the  plain  which  occupies  the  inter- 
vening territory.  This  plain  belonged  to  Siam  by  an  indefeasible 
right,  and  was  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Bangkok.  By  no  pre- 
tence, therefore,  could  France  make  out  a  plausible  claim  to  it. 
Nor,  to  do  them  justice,  did  they  attempt  to  do  so.  Might  is 
always  stronger  than  right,  and  the  advance  of  French  troops  was 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Siamese  outposts.  Even  the 
long-suffering  Siamese  felt,  however,  disinclined  to  yield  place 
without  some  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  skirmishes  occurred 
which  were  accompanied  by  a  trifling  loss  of  life  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  Though  doubtless  regretted  by  the  authorities,  this  cir- 
cumstance was  seized  upon  as  a  plea  for  making  further  demands 
upon  Siam.  As  the  Intransigeant,  a  Saigon  newspaper,  admitted, 
"  We  are  going  to  Siam  under  pretence  of  avenging  an  insult ;  but 
really  with  the  idea  of  making  a  new  conquest." 

How  far  this  new  conquest  would  have  extended  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  Lord  Rosebery  must  remain 
doubtful ;  but  the  first  claim  advanced  by  the  French  was  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  Annam  and  Cambodia  (in  other  words, 
of  France)  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  the  islands.  The 
monstrous  nature  of  this  demand  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Cambodia  extends  no  further  north  than  the 
thirteenth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  from  that  to  latitude 
twenty-three — at  which  point  the  river  issues  from  Chinese  terri- 
tory— the  French  have  no  possible  right  or  title  to  an  inch  of 
ground.  The  position  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  when, 
in  delimiting  the  Burmese  frontier,  it  was  found  that  it  in- 
cluded a  State  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  we  ceded  that 
territory  to  Siam,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  never  be 
handed  over  to  any  other  foreign  Power.  The  demand  advanced  by 


France  included  this  province,  and,  in  defence  of  British  interests, 
Lord  Rosebery  interposed  with  the  now  classical  cry  of  "  Hands- 
off!  "  Being,  however,  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  its  aggressive 
neighbour,  Siam  agreed  to  cede  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  far 
north  as  the  eighteenth  degree  of  latitude.  This  is  how  the 
matter  stands  at  present,  and  the  whole  course  of  events  furnishes 
an  instructive  chapter  of  history  for  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  British  commerce.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  wherever  the  French  flag  flies  British  commerce  is- 
hampered  and  laid  under  grave  fiscal  disabilities.  It  is  notorious 
that  French  commerce  in  the  East  is  infinitesimally  small.  While, 
as  Mr.  Gundry  tells  us,  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Bangkok  in  1892  was 
British,  "  French  interests  were  represented  by  one  steamer  which 
runs  monthly  between  Saigon  and  Bangkok,  and  which  carried' 
last  year  cargo  to  the  value  of  8,ooo£. — less  than  half  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  trade."'  In  Tonquin  and  Annam  about  the  same 
proportions  hold  good,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
effect  of  the  new  French  annexations  will  not  be  to  paralyse  the 
local  trade,  which,  however  limited,  has  been  hitherto  carried  on< 
under  the  more  liberal  administration  of  Siam. 

We  have  epitomized  Mr.  Gundry 's  essays  on  Siam  and  An- 
nam ;  but  other  essays  are  of  equal  importance,  and  forcibly 
illustrate  the  dangers  which  threaten  China  on  her  northern  and 
southern  boundaries.  The  advance  of  Russia  over  the  Siberian 
frontiers  ;  the  scientific  expeditions  which  haunt  the  provinces  of 
Tibet ;  and  the  alarming  progress  made  by  Russian  Uhlans  on 
the  Pamirs,  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  on  the  frontier 
of  the  province  of  Kwangsi,  all  constitute  a  situation  which 
creates  a  perpetual  tremor  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen.  Those  officials  are  well  aware  that  it  is  due  to  British 
influence  alone  that  these  two  Powers  have  not  already  grasped 
territories  which  are  temptingly  within  their  reach.  On  all 
these  points  Mr.  Gundry  gives  full  and  accurate  information, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  his  book  to  all  those  who  are- 
interested  in  British  trade  in  the  East. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  Year  amongst  the  Persians.  By  Edward  S.  Beowxe.  Loudon  : 

Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
The  Land  of  Toeo  Tiempo.    By  Chaeles  F.  Lttmmis.    London  : 

Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
A  Lotus-Eat er  in  Capri.  By  Alan  Walters.   London  :  Richard 

Bentley  &  Son. 

r  1 1HOTJGH  Mr.  Browne  has  a  pleasant  literary  style,  he  must 
be  too  intelligent  a  man  to  believe  that  his  volume  on  the- 
Persians  will  be  popular  reading.  It  is  far  too  bulky  for  that, 
and  he  has  deliberately  overweighted  his  travels  with  a  wide 
variety  of  disquisitions  on  the  religion,  language,  culture, 
of  a  remarkable  and  interesting  nation.  The  modern  monarchy 
rests  upon  the  ruins  of  mighty  empires.  Everywhere  the 
traveller  comes  upon  the  stupendous  remains  of  the  past  which 
the  reckless  vandalism  of  the  present  has  damaged,  but  cannot 
obliterate.  The  Government  is  an  absolute  autocracy,  tempered 
by  revolution,  conspiracy,  and  terror  of  assassination.  The 
Satraps  of  provinces  exercise  unlimited  power,  and  do  as  they 
please  for  the  time  with  the  persons  and  property  of  their  sub- 
jects. So  far  they  are  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  enemies  and  backbiters  at  the  Court ;  and  if  they  get 
notoriously  bloated  by  incessant  bloodsucking,  they  risk  suborna- 
tion, condemnation,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  gains.  The 
present  Shah,  who  has  expanded  his  mind  by  travel,  is  tolerably 
enlightened  and  fairly  mild  of  mood.  But  he  lets  the  law  and 
immemorial  custom  take  their  course,  and  both  are  abomin- 
ably cruel.  There  is  a  horrible  account  of  the  excruciating 
tortures  to  which  the  propagators  of  a  new  and  heterodox 
creed  were  subjected ;  and  gross  injustice  is  being  continu- 
ally perpetrated  through  the  connivance  and  corruption  of  his 
Ministers.  His  own  conduct  is  capricious  in  the  extreme,  and 
he  is  naturally  suspicious  and  distrustful.  His  second  son 
had  proved  an  exceptionally  good  and  popular  governor  in  the 
important  districts  confided  to  his  charge.  The  prince  received 
a  courteous  invitation  to  Teheran,  where  he  was  politely  degraded 
as  the  reward  of  exceptionally  good  service  to  the  State.  We 
all  remember  the  little  youth  whom  the  Shah  brought  in  his 
suite  to  England.  The  child  of  a  poor  shepherd,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  take  precedence  over  the  highest  dignitaries,  and 
lucrative  posts  were  bestowed  upon  his  ignorant  relatives.  The 
aristocratic  Persians  have  both  the  pride  of  learning  and  the 
pride  of  birth ;  and  the  disgust  of  statesmen  and  courtiers  was 
intense.  One  day  the  boy,  in  sheer  thoughtlessness,  did  some- 
thing to  shake  the  nerves  of  the  Shah.    Forthwith  he  was  sent 
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back  to  his  mountains,  naked  as  be  Lad  come,  sans  bag  and 
baggage,  and  probably  it  was  a  happy  accident  for  him.  For  had 
he  survived  his  master,  while  still  in  favour,  he  would  have 
tumbled  from  a  greater  height,  and  would  assuredly  have  broken 
his  neck  in  the  fall.  Each  of  the  Ministers  may  go  his  own  way, 
and  each  generally  does  his  best  to  cross  his  colleagues.  There 
is  a  queer  story  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Postmaster-General,  which  resulted  in  two  roads,  nearly 
parallel,  being  made  in  a  land  which  is  otherwise  almost  roadless. 
Indeed,  the  recent  reforms  in  travelling  introduced,  or  attempted, 
have  been  of  doubtful  benefit  to  travellers.  The  Oriental  caravan- 
serai system  is  in  full  force.  So  far  as  shelter  and  ample  accom- 
modation go,  those  massive  buildings,  often  dating  from  remote 
antiquity,  left  little  to  desire.  Of  course  the  wayfarer  has  to 
forage  for  his  own  food,  find  his  own  bedding,  and  cleanse  his 
own  quarters.  He  knows  what  he  must  not  expect,  and  the 
charges  are  next  to  nothing.  But  now  in  some  of  the  districts 
near  the  capital  the  caravanserai  has  been  superseded  by  the 
mockery  of  an  hotel,  where  the  accommodation  is  execrable,  where 
the  charges  are  extort  ionate,  and  where  the  supercilious  attendants 
expect  to  be  tipped.  Happily  the  Englishman  may  now  on 
the  main  line  of  traffic  be  hospitably  entertained  by  the  officials 
of  the  Telegraph  Company,  who  are  delighted  to  welcome  a 
■  countryman,  and  appear  to  keep  open  house  for  all  comers. 

But  Persia  is  emphatically  a  country  of  hospitality.  Mr. 
Browne  had  half-mastered  the  language  beforehand,  and,  having 
brought  good  introductions,  was  passed  on  from  city  to  city. 
He  gives  rose-coloured  accounts  of  pleasant  dinner-parties,  though 
the  actual  dinner  is  despatched  rather  quickly,  and  conviviality 
is  toned  down  by  the  vases  of  iced  sherbet  taking  the  place  of 
our  wine-decanters.  But  these  gatherings  are  feasts  of  reason 
and  flows  of  soul,  where  the  talk  is  apt  to  soar  into  ethereal 
regions,  where  there  is  a  running  fire  of  brilliant  repartee,  and 
where  the  guests,  who  can  often  improvise  themselves,  have  all 
the  famous  poets  at  their  finger-ends,  from  Hafiz  downwards. 
Seriously  speaking,  the  width  and  diffusion  of  culture  under  so 
capricious  a  tyranny  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.  It  is 
less  surprising  that  the  Persians  should  seek  the  consolations  of 
religion  under  temporal  oppression  and  affliction.  Religion  or 
fanaticism  is  everywhere  in  the  ascendant.  The  feuds  of  the  two 
great  Mohammedan  sects  are  notorious ;  the  true  believer  will 
make  any  sacrifice  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  sacred  soil  of  Kerbela,  so 
that  coffin-carrying  is  the  most  profitable  business  of  the  trans- 
port service ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  heroic  sufferings 
of  the  Babi  martyrs,  a  sect  that  seems  to  approximate  to  the  best 
of  the  Christians  in  the  elevation  and  liberality  of  its  tenets. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Browne  has  much  to  say  about  the  devoted 
followers  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Yezidis,  who  pay  homage  to 
the  Devil  in  their  anxiety  to  hedge  against  all  eventualities.  Had 
he  listened  to  the  earnest  warnings  of  his  muleteers,  he  would 
have  often  made  considerable  de'tours  through  comparatively  im- 
practicable country.  For  there  are  valleys  notoriously  haunted  by 
ghouls  and  afrits  :  as  there  are  waterless  solitudes  where,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  you  may  listen  to  the  wailing  of  the  rest- 
less dead.  More  material  nuisances  were  the  scorpions  and 
tarantulas,  which  swarmed  in  the  crevices  of  some  of  his  sleep- 
ing chambers,  and  whose  bites  were  sure  to  cause  lingering  illness, 
if  they  did  not  prove  positively  fatal.  Mr.  Browne's  book 
may  not  be  popular  reading,  but  till  he  is  superseded  by 
some  equally  accomplished  traveller,  it  will  be  the  standard  work 
on  Persia  and  the  Persians. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Lummis  told  the  tale  of  his  "  Tramp  "  across 
the  American  continent,  and  a  very  entertaining  tale  it  was.  In 
the  present  volume  he  pushes  his  adventures  into  New  Mexico, 
and  gives  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 
of  a  singularly  picturesque  country.  The  pity  is  that  he  has 
adopted  a  picturesque  style  which  demands  a  continual  strain 
on  the  intellect.  We  are  troubled  in  following  him  in  his 
lofty  flights,  and  are  irritated  by  perpetual  conundrums  in 
phraseology.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  extremely  interesting; 
and  it  is  lavishly  illustrated  by  admirable  photographs,  for,  in 
Yankee  language,  "  he  took  his  camera  along."  Everywhere  he 
came  upon  the  traces  of  the  extinct  Spanish  civilization.  He 
divides  the  present  population  into  three  typical  races — the 
Pueblo  Indians,  the  Navajo  Indians,  and  the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  are  "  ignorant  as  slaves 
and  more  courteous  than  kings,  poor  as  Lazarus  and  hospitable  as 
Croesus."  What  struck  him  most  in  the  way  of  buildings  was 
the  fantastic  effects  of  the  terraced  architecture  of  the  Pueblos, 
and  the  commanding  situation  of  their  towns  or  villages.  For 
the  central  plateau  of  New  Mexico  is  a  wild  congeries  of  volcanic 
rock  and  lava  precipices;  so  that  these  mountain  towns  are 
impregnable  natural  fortresses,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  several 
thousand  feet  into  the  rugged  abysses  by  which  they  are  encircled. 


It  may  be  supposed  that  the  landscapes  are  sterile  as  they 
are  savage ;  but  Mr.  Lummis  found  continual  delight  in 
the  changing  lights  which  lent  expression  to  their  features.  As 
for  Acoma,  which  he  calls  the  "  city  in  the  sky,"  it  is  "  a 
dizzy  air  island  above  the  plain— a  stone  table  upheld  by  ineffable 
precipices."  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  taken  certain  traits 
in  their  character  from  the  terrors  of  their  abodes,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  repulsive  than  some  of  their  religious  rites.  There 
is  a  confraternity  of  "  Penitent  Brothers,"  who  are  governed  by 
secret  rules  of  their  own,  holding  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
supreme  contempt,  and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  the  severities  of 
their  self-inflicted  torture.  Contrary  to  most  authorities,  Mr. 
Lummis  holds  that  the  Spanish-Mexicans  are  no  cowards  ;  though 
we  should  fancy  their  courage  is  that  of  the  coyote  who  will  die 
without  a  growl  when  he  is  run  down  and  cornered.  And  he 
describes  the  Apache  as  the  best  and  hardest  irregular  cavalry  in 
the  world,  supping  luxuriously  on  rattlesnake  when  nothing 
more  savoury  is  to  be  had,  riding  their  broncos  till  they  break 
down,  and  then  cutting  them  up  in  strips  to  be  sun-dried,  and  as 
shifty  in  their  tactics  as  they  are  headlong  in  their  charges.  As 
he  puts  it,  in  the  last  campaign,  a  handful  of  four  and  thirty 
men,  encumbered  by  thrice  as  many  women  and  children, 
successfully  defied  for  a  year  and  a  half  the  power  of  a  nation  of 
60,000,000,  not  to  mention  Mexico.  And  for  every  brave  who 
was  killed,  they  took  five  and  twenty  scalps  of  the  white 
soldiery. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Walters  is  passionately  in  love 
with  the  island  of  Circe,  and  he  almost  persuades  us  of  the  plea- 
sures of  a  lotus-eating  life.  But,  for  our  part,  we  would  rather 
look  at  Capri  than  live  in  it ;  for  at  the  best,  and  with  all  its 
beauties,  the  residents  are  but  prisoners  at  large.  Of  Tiberius, 
who  retired  thither  for  reasons  of  his  own,  Mr.  Walters  has  much 
to  say,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  that  most  remarkable  man  pic- 
turesquely. His  memory  is  still  kept  fresh  by  the  massive  ruins 
or  Titanic  foundations  that  crown  each  commanding  eminence. 
Like  all  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Neapolitan  Gulf,  Capri  is  a 
strange  blending  of  barrenness  and  exuberant  fertility.  Mr. 
Walters  paints  with  a  facile  brush  the  villages  smothered  in  their 
vines  and  olives,  the  cliffs  garlanded  with  groves  of  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  and  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  natural  shrubberies. 
As  to  the  charms  of  the  women,  he  says  they  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  the  painters  and  poets,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
him.  How  can  the  maids  and  matrons  be  graceful  when  from 
time  immemorial  they  have  been  toiling  up  their  precipices  bending 
beneath  baskets  of  fish  and  weighty  burdens  of  stone?  But  the 
men  are  stalwart  and  handsome,  and  on  the  whole  have  a  jolly 
time  of  it.  They  either  cast  their  nets  in  their  own  waters  or  go 
further  afield  to  the  sponge-  or  coral-fishing.  Coin  is  scarce  on 
the  isle,  though  food  and  wine  are  abundant.  But  Mr.  Walters 
calls  attention  to  the  strange  and  unfair  distribution  of  the  octroi 
duties  under  the  new  ret/hue.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low-lying 
seaport  of  Capri  are  taxed  heavily  for  everything  except  bread, 
and  are  actually  mulcted  in  twopence  for  each  bottle  of  their 
country  wine  ;  whereas  their  neighbours  in  the  little  hill-town  of 
Anacapri  pay  nothing  at  all  to  the  Excise.  The  two  communities 
have  always  been  at  bitter  feud,  which  may  explain  why  the 
one  place  is  not  deserted  for  the  other.  After  describing  the 
antiquarian  topography,  the  grottoes,  and  other  natural  curiosities, 
and  the  daring  surprise  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Murat, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  Dumas's  Speronure, 
Mr.  Walters  makes  his  moan  over  impending  changes.  Already 
the  steamers  from  Naples,  in  the  season,  bring  a  daily  invasion 
of  German  shopkeepers,  and  there  is  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
a  many-storied  hotel  on  heights  to  be  scaled  by  a  funicular 
railway. 


THE  NEW  LOCKE. 

Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.  Edited  by 
A.  C.  Fkasek,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  Oxford :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

IT  has  for  many  years  been  surprising  that  no  critical  edition  of 
the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  has  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student  of  philosophy.  Nor  has  the  fact  been 
made  much  more  intelligible  by  the  strong  set  of  philosophical 
doctrine  and  taste  during  this  century  against  Locke's  views. 
For  the  German  philosophies,  good  and  bad,  at  the  feet  of  which 
English  philosophy  has  during  that  period  been,  for  the  most 
part,  content  to  sit,  were  admittedly  revulsions  from  Locke's 
doctrines  in  the  form  which  they  finally  took  from  Hume  ;  and  it 
was  distinctly  unphilosophical  to  content  oneself — as  the  late  Mr. 
Green,  for  instance,  did— with  carefully  studying  Hume,  while 
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simply  poohpoohing  or  elaborately  misrepresenting  Locke.  A 
very  little  thought  might  have  shown  any  one  that,  however 
limited  and  insufficient  Locke  may  have  been  (and  Philosophy 
knows  there  was  plenty  both  of  limit  and  of  insufficiency  in 
him !),  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  dominate,  as  he  did,  the 
whole  philosophical  thought  of  a  century  so  much  given  to  such 
thought  as  the  eighteenth  ;  to  be  the  master  of  three  such  men 
as  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Condillac  ;  to  be,  if  only  by  revulsion,  a 
main  originating  cause  of  Kant,  and  yet  to  be  simply  negligible. 
We  may  add  to  this  that  Locke  was  distinctly  in  need  of  the 
editor  and  commentator.  The  editions  of  the  Essay,  which  he 
altered  considerably,  had  never  been  properly  collated,  while  the 
deliberately  unscholastic  and  unmethodical  cast  of  it  makes  the 
commentator  very  necessary  indeed. 

All  this  work,  which  has  so  long  waited  for  a  workman, 
Professor  Fraser  has  now  done  in  a  manner  befitting  his  previous 
work  as  editor  of  Berkeley.  And  we  own  ourselves  very  sorry 
that  the  already  referred  to  labour  of  Mr.  Green  on  Hume  should 
make  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  the  completion  of  these  two 
labours  by  a  third,  and  companion,  edition  of  the  third  great 
English  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Professor  Fraser 
indulges  little  in  polemic,  but  a  brief  phrase  in  his  preliminary 
remarks  that  Mr.  Green,  "notwithstanding  the  anachronism,  has 
subjected  the  Essay  to  the  canons  of  Neo-Hegelian  dialectic," 
appears  to  us  as  neat  and  complete  a  piece  of  reasonable,  if  slightly 
sarcastic,  reprobation  as  we  have  recently  read.  All  criticism, 
we  fear,  is  but  too  apt  to  neglect  what  we  may  call  the  question 
of  jurisdiction ;  and  to  submit  the  thing  or  person  criticized  to 
the  operation  of  axioms  and  postulates,  methods  and  terminology, 
which  it  or  he  would  not,  and  in  some  cases  could  not,  admit. 
But  there  is  nowhere  so  much  danger  of  this,  and  it  is  nowhere  so 
common,  as  in  the  case  of  philosophical  subjects;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  we  often  find  examinations  made  and  judgments 
passed  of  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they  proceed 
very  much  as  if  an  addition  sum  in  grammes  were  expected  to 
give  a  (rue  result,  without  adjustment,  in  grains. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  Professor  Fraser's  book.  He 
has  begun  with  considerable,  but  by  no  means  too  voluminous, 
prolegomena,  dealing  successively  with  the  general  character  and 
philosophical  position  of  the  Essay,  the  life  of  its  author  (a  short 
fout  sufficient  sketch),  and  then  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 
And  he  has  followed  this  up  by  a  text  and  commentary,  the  latter 
giving  not  merely  the  variations  of  the  different  editions,  but 
explanations  where  necessary  of  Locke's  frequently  vacillating  and 
obscure  phraseology,  notes  of  the  objections  taken  by  contempo- 
rary and  other  critics,  and  an  ample  but  not  excessive  chain  of 
reference  to  parallel  passages.  Both  in  establishing  his  text  and 
in  shaping  his  commentary  he  has  given  great  and  just  weight  to 
the  French  version  of  Coste,  who  was  Locke's  own  amanuensis, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  great  trouble  to  discuss  debatable 
passages  with  his  employer,  and  whose  version  contains  certain 
passages  which  are  not  found  in  any  earlier  English  edition. 
What  may  be  called  the  original  part  of  the  commentary  presents, 
of  course,  divers  temptations.  It  is  impossible  for  a  philosophical 
commentator  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  controversy  with  his 
author,  unless  he  is  a  mere  hierophant,  a  mere  admiring  chorus ; 
he  will  have  sometimes  to  discuss  what  the  oracle  means,  some- 
times to  point  out  that  perhaps  it  did  not  itself  quite  know  what 
it  meant,  sometimes  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  wrong.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  some  commentators  have  used,  not  to  say  abused, 
these  opportunities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  text  is  quite 
overrun  with  their  comment.  Professor  Fraser  has  not  done 
this.  He  has  never  mistaken  a  note  for  a  treatise,  or  confused 
his  mission  of  explaining  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Locke  with  a  mission 
of  setting  forth  those  of  Mr.  Fraser.  Yet  we  have  seldom  in 
reading  come  across  any  passage  which  seemed  really  noteworthy 
and  which  the  Professor  has  not  annotated.  And,  though  the 
Essay  has  often  met  with  the  disdain  of  professional  philosophers 
as  being  exoteric,  vernacular,  and  rudimentary,  there  are 
probably  not  many  writers  who  require  such  a  commentary  more 
than  Locke. 

That  he  deserves,  as  well  as  requires  it,  no  really  competent 
critic,  even  if  his  ideas  differ  from  Locke's  as  widely  as  we 
confess  ours  do,  can  dream  of  denying.  No  man  could  pos- 
sibly exercise  the  influence  which,  as  we  have  said,  Locke 
exercised,  and  not  deserve  the  closest  attention.  Even  if  it  be 
said  that  he  did  nothing  but  express  the  mind  and  tendency  of 
his  contemporaries  and  the  next  two  generations,  this  is  a  curse 
which  is  considerably  more  complimentary  than  most  blessings. 
Yet  the  study  of  Locke  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks.  His 
style,  though  ugly  and  slipshod,  is  still  very  easy  to  read  ;  and 
the  designed  avoidance  (even  as  some  think,  with  apparent 
iustice,  the  positive  ignorance)  of  technical  phrase  and  jargon, 


together  with  the  direct  appeal  to  the  plain  man  and  the  common 
sense,  interpose  no  obstacle  to  apparent  comprehension.  Nothing 
is  more  curious  than  to  compare  Locke  with  Bacon,  who,  after 
exhausting  his  vials  of  contempt  on  the  Schoolmen,  constructed  a 
language  of  his  own  nearly  as  intricate  as  theirs  and  far  more 
delusively  coloured  ;  or  with  Hobbes,  whose  scholastic  education 
revenges  his  despised  masters  by  prompting  him  to  use  the 
strictest  forms  of  definition,  and  to  proceed  by  the  most  formal 
stages  of  argument. 

But  this  apparently  level  ground  is  by  no  means  free  from 
traps  and  gaps,  from  slippery  places  and  stumbling-blocks.  In 
the  first  place,  the  necessary  defect  of  Locke's  quality  of  thought 
and  speech  was  a  certain  ambiguity  both  in  speech  and  in  thought. 
From  the  very  first  all  readers  of  some  philosophical  faculty,  even 
if  of  no  great  philosophical  experience,  have  detected  the  weak 
point  of  the  Essay — the  "  knot,"  as  Leibnitz  called  it,  the  fallacy 
that  Norris  almost  immediately  after  its  publication  detected 
with  more  acuteness  than  he  showed  skill  in  exposing  it.  The 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  which  Locke  attacks,  as  has  been  again 
and  again  pointed  out,  never  was  held  in  the  form  in  which  he 
refutes  it  by  anybody  but  a  dunce  or  a  bedlamite.  That  ideas 
may  be  innate  in  a  latent,  dormant,  and  potential  form  is  a  posi- 
tion which  he  never  fully  meets,  and  to  a  great  extent  seems 
entirely  to  ignore,  though  he  sometimes  makes  statements  which 
come  perilously  near  to  an  admission  of  the  possibility.  And 
this  famous  and  central  fallacy  is  only  the  most  prominent  among 
the  many  smaller  slips  which  abound  iu  the  Essay.  The  curious 
and  famous  irrelevancy  of  the  examples  heaped  up  in  the  first 
book  as  to  the  difference  of  human  notions  on  the  same  point 
may,  indeed,  have  been  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  make  the  book 
readable,  partly  to  the  real  and  genuine  interest  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  generally  taken  as  to  the  ways  of  foreign  nations 
and  savage  tribes.  But  only  very  hardy  defenders  of  Locke  can 
see  in  it  anything  but  a  prolonged  iynoratio  elenchi.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  his  own  use  of  the  term  "  common  sense  "  goes 
very  dangerously  near  to  upsetting  his  whole  contention ;  while, 
as  Professor  Fraser  shows  in  many  of  his  notes,  Locke's  moral 
and  religious  principles  were  also  continually  getting  him  into 
difficulties,  from  which  some  of  his  followers  escaped  (in  a  way 
which  would  have  been  very  distasteful  to  him,  but  which  was 
more  logical  than  his  own)  by  sacrificing  the  principles  to  the 
system. 

Yet,  for  all  these  faults,  the  study  of  Locke  can  never  be 
obsolete.  Of  his  strictly  philosophical  importance  we  have  said 
enough.  It  is  simple  truth  that,  for  a  century,  most  European 
thought  either  obediently  formed  itself  into  channels  for  his 
current,  or  deliberately  attempted  to  dam  its  flow.  But  in 
England,  and  not  merely  in  England  (for  he  was  widely 
read  at  first  hand,  and  more  widely  at  second,  in  France),  he  did 
much  more  than  form  merely  philosophical  thought.  He  was 
read  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  everybody ; 
and  his  arguments,  his  illustrations,  his  tone  and  attitude  of 
mind,  simply  permeated  the  literature  of  the  time.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  his  influence  was  wholly  salutary.  He  did  more  than 
any  single  person  to  introduce  the  arrogant  and  narrow-minded 
appeal  to  "  common  sense,"  the  refusal  to  consider  expert  opinion, 
historical  knowledge,  scientific  demonstration,  which  reigned  in 
England  so  long,  and  of  which  we  have  not  entirely  got  rid  yet. 
But  no  one,  surely,  doubts  that  he  gave  a  valuable  new  impulse 
to  Philosophy,  and  that  his  energetic,  if  somewhat  Philistine, 
summons  to  her  to  come  out  of  jargon,  to  quit  mere  authoritative 
technicalities,  to  show  cause  why  such  and  such  a  tenet  should 
continue  to  be  held,  was  quite  timely  and  extremely  beneficial. 
Indeed,  we  have  known  daring  persons  in  the  present  day 
who  have  asked  themselves,  and  even  other  people,  whether 
the  time  is  not  nearly  ripe  for  a  new  Locke  in  not  quite 
the  same  sense  as  the  title  of  this  article — whether  Kantian 
and  Hegelian,  Pessimist  and  Positivist  and  Eclectic,  have 
not  accumulated  quite  sufficient  theory  and  counter-theory, 
more  than  sufficient  terminology  and  method.  Indeed,  in  the 
particular  kind  of  philosophy  which  now  attracts  most  attention 
it  might  be  open  to  a  bold  arguer  to  contend  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  in  his  Social  Evolution  has  played  a  part  by  no  means  dis- 
similar to  Locke's  in  a  certain  thoroughgoing  naivete  of  original 
thought  and  a  comparative  independence  of  shibboleths  and 
catchwords. 

In  philosophy  proper,  however,  the  new  Locke  has  not  shown 
himself,  though  we  have  waited  two  hundred  years  and  more  for 
him.  lie  may  come  yet ;  it  is  consolatory  to  remember  that  the 
views  that  Locke  himself  attacked  were  not  new  views  at  all, 
that  Descartes  and  Lord  Herbert  were  men  of  the  generation 
before  his  own.  And  until  the  new  Locke  does  come  we  may 
find  very  pretty  reading  in  the  old.  He  will,  indeed,  never 
recover  the  hold  that  he  had  on  the  century  that  followed  him — 
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that  connexion,  as  Goethe  would  have  said,  of  similarity  and  com- 
prehension is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  But,  unscholastic  as  he 
tried  to  be,  he  could  not  help  touching  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
problems  that  the  most  unbridled  logic  or  metaphysics  of  any 
schoolman  could  touch,  and  his  own  handling  is  bound  to  suggest 
activity,  if  only  the  activity  of  antagonism,  to  any  mind  to  which 
mental  problems  are  congenial.  It  was  never  possible  to  study 
him  with  anything  like  the  advantages  which  Professor  Fraser 
has  now  provided  for  the  student ;  and  though  one  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  from  ranking  Locke  as  the  greatest  English  philo- 
sopher, the  Professor's  pains  have  been  well  spent. 


RUSKIN  FIRST  AND  LAST. 

Letters  addressed  to  a  College  Friend  during  the  Years  1S40- 
1845.  By  John  Ruskin.  London  and  Orpington  :  George 
Allen.  1894. 

Verona,  and  other  Leetures.  By  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
&c,  &c.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
Orpington  and  London  :  George  Allen.  1894. 

IT  is  impossible  that  any  early  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin  can  be 
without  interest,  and  these  letters  of  his  to  a  College  friend 
have  an  additional  attraction  because  in  these  years — 1840-45 
(there  is  only  one  later) — he  conceived  and  executed  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  as  it  originally  appeared.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  publication  of 
them  is  an  act  which  the  true  friends  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his 
reputation  would  have  avoided.  The  letters  include,  certainly, 
many  marks  of  unusual  talent  and  passages  of  considerable 
eloquence  ;  but  as  a  whole  they  present  a  picture — a  self-drawn 
picture — which  is  decidedly  unpleasant.  No  doubt,  all  men, 
great  as  well  as  small,  pass  through  the  stage  of  the  "  ugly 
duckling  " ;  but  this  is  not  the  stage  at  which  they  or  their  friends 
would  wish  their  portraits  to  be  taken.  In  the  hands  of  a 
judicious  biographer  (if  such  a  person  exists  in  these  days)  these 
letters  would  have  been  very  useful,  but  to  publish  them  in  their 
entirety  and  separately  is  simply  to  draw  undue  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  when  he  became  of  age,  and  for  at  least  a 
few  years  after,  was  a  prig,  morally  and  intellectually,  of  the 
most  pronounced  kind. 

It  is  no  excuse  that  the  letters  are  amusing,  as  they  certainly 
are,  because  the  amusement  is  so  often  derived  at  the  expense 
of  the  writer.  They  show  that  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  he 
had  plainly  accepted  the  position  of  a  very  superior  person  indeed, 
who  is  entitled  to  lay  down  the  law  on  all  subjects,  however 
slightly  he  may  be  acquainted  with  them.  His  unfortunate 
friend  is  bantered,  chaffed,  advised,  admonished,  in  turn,  with  a 
tone  of  patronage  and  authority  which  would  only  befit  a  school- 
master and  a  Pope  rolled  into  one.  When  this  omniscient 
mentor  has  not  time  to  explain  things  fully,  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  take  his  oracles  on  trust.  No  want  of  confidence  in  his  own 
infallibility  is  to  be  detected  anywhere.  Once  he  appears  to  be 
struck  by  his  "  too  decisive  expression,"  and  he  excuses  it  by 
pleading  that  he  cannot  say  "  I  think  "  and  "  It  seems  to  me  " 
perpetually  in  a  letter.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  seldom  said  them  since. 
The  attitude  of  authority  which  he  assumed  as  a  boy  he  has 
maintained  steadily  through  the  whole  of  his  career.  If  it  has 
been  one  secret  of  his  power  over  his  own  generation,  it  is  also 
a  cause  of  his  lesser  hold  upon  the  present ;  for  an  oracle  should 
not  contradict  itself,  and  cannot  with  good  grace  confess  itself 
mistaken.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that  in 
recent  years  he  has  reconsidered  many  of  his  most  cherished 
opinions,  and  has  not  wanted  the  courage  to  avow  it.  A  now 
well-known  instance  of  this  is  contained  in  his  Lecture  on 
Verona,  where  (going,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  little  too  far  on  the 
other  side)  he  says,  "  Everything  in  the  world  was  done  and  made 
only  that  it  might  be  rightly  painted — that  is  the  true  master's 
creed.  [The  italics  are  our  own.]  I  used  to  think  all  this  very 
wrong  once,  and  that  it  meant  general  falseness  and  hardness  of 
heart,  and  so  on.  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means  only 
that  one's  whole  soul  is  put  into  one's  work  ;  and  that  the  entire 
soul  so  spent  is  healthy  and  happy,  and  cannot  vex  itself  with 
questions,  cares,  or  pains."  One  may  observe  that  even  in  his 
retractation  he  is  equally  authoritative,  and  let  us  add  that  the 
high  aim  of  his  teaching  has  also  remained  the  same.  Even  in 
smaller  matters,  in  his  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  argu- 
ment, many  curious  parallels  can  be  found  between  the  two 
volumes  now  under  notice — one  of  which  contains  the  first  flare, 
and  the  other  the  embers,  of  his  genius. 

One  instance  here  will  be  enough,  which  shows  his  way  of 
looking  at  poetry,  his  use  of  criticism  in  argument,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which,  throughout  his  life,  a  word  or  a  phrase  has 


struck  fire  and  developed  into  a  paragraph  which  has  formed  the 
text  of  a  sermon : — 

'The  object  in  all  art  is  not  to  inform  but  to  suggest.  .  .  , 
I  will  take  a  simple  instance  in  epithet.  Byron  begins  some- 
thing or  other — "  'Tis  midnight  on  the  mountains  brown — The 
pale  round  moon  shines  deeply  down."  Now  the  first  eleven 
words  are  not  poetry,  except  by  their  measure  and  prepara- 
tion for  rhyme;  they  are  simple  information,  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  given  in  prose — it  is  prose,  in  fact :  It 
is  twelve  o'clock— the  moon  is  pale — it  is  round — it  is  shining 
on  brown  mountains. 

'  Any  fool,  who  had  seen  it,  could  tell  us  all  that.  At  lasb 
comes  the  poetry  in  the  single  epithet  "  deeply."  Had  he  said 
"  softly  "  or  "  brightly  "  it  would  still  have  been  simple  infor- 
mation.' 

And  then  he  gives  an  eloquent  description  of  the  different  im" 
pressions  different  persons  will  receive  from  the  "  deeply,"  and 
adds — "This  is  the  reason  of  the  power  of  the  single  epithet 
and  this  is  its  mystery,"  and  then  he  develops  the  theme  till  he 
is  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  "  mystery  "  that  he  thinks  he 
could  show,  if  he  had  space,  that  the  finest  passages  of  any  real 
poet  "  never  can  be  fathomed  in  a  minute,  or  in  ten  minutes,  or 
exhausted  in  as  many  years,"  and  then  he  goes  on  till  he  gets  to 
Turner  and  Raphael  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  And  the  cause 
of  all  this  discourse  is  to  defend  his  own  poem  of  "  The  Tears  of 
Psammenitus  "  from  condemnation  on  the  charge  of  obscurity — - 
not  that  he  thinks  his  poems  "  ?nust  be  fine  if  they  are  incom- 
prehensible." 

Compare  with  this  the  opening  paragraph  of  "  Candida  Casa," 
the  last-written  of  the  papers  in  Verona,  and  other  Lectures. 
In  this  he  asks 

'  his  elder  readers,  cognisant  of  the  grace  of  literature,  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  power  of  the  line  in  the  introductory  stanzas 
[of  "Lucy  Gray"] — "The  Minster- clock  has  just  struck 
two " — partly  to  enhance,  partly  to  localize  the  aspect  of 
mountain  solitude  which  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  intended 
to  describe,  and  to  associate  with  it,  in  the  reader's  thought, 
another  manner  of  solitude,  no  less  pathetic,  belonging  to- 
more  ancient  time.  For,  suppose  the  verse  had  allowed,  and 
the  poet  used  the  word  "  Cathedral "  instead  of  Minster  ? 
"  Cathedral "  is  the  more  musical  word  of  the  two,  and  defines 
no  less  clearly  the  relation  of  the  wild  moor  to  the  inhabited 
plain  with  its  market-city.  But  the  reader  of  cultivated 
taste  would  feel  in  a  moment  not  only  that  the  line  itself  had 
lost  its  total  value  by  the  substitution,  but  that  the  purity 
and  force  of  the  entire  poem  were  seriously  impaired. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  evidence 
given,  in  this  slight  trial,  of  the  affection  and  respect  with 
which  all  remaining  traces  and  memories  of  the  monastic  life 
of  our  country  are  regarded  by  the  scholarly  and  healthy 
English  mind — by  all  educated  men,  that  is  to  say,  whose- 
habits  of  life  and  tones  of  temper  have  not  been  perverted 
by  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensuality.' 

Of  the  two  passages,  the  earlier,  though  not  faultless,  is  de- 
cidedly the  better  as  criticism,  as  the  value  of  the  word  "  Minster  " 
in  Wordsworth's  poem  depends,  even  for  educated  readers,  rather 
on  its  sound  than  in  any  association  with  monks ;  but  in  bote 
cases,  as  in  so  much  of  his  writing  on  art,  the  criticism  is  clearly 
enlisted,  if  not  invented,  for  the  support  of  a  theory,  and  so,  un- 
fortunately, loses  half  its  intrinsic  value. 

Finally,  though  the  lecture  on  "  Verona  and  its  Rivers "  is- 
charmingly  written,  and  its  illustrations  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  refined  and  sensitive  draughtsmanship,  and  "  The 
Story  of  Arachne "  is  too  amusing  and  ingenious  not  to  be 
welcome,  there  is  much  of  the  rest  of  the  book  which  is  so  in- 
complete and  incoherent  that  we  fail  to  understand  what  worthy 
object  can  be  attained  by  its  publication. 


STONYHURST. 

Stonyhurst  College:  its  Life  beyond  the  Seas,  1592-1794,  and  on 
English  Soil,  1794-1894.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gjseaed,  S.J. 
Belfast:  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1894. 

LITTLE  romance  or  adventure  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
history  of  a  public  school ;  but  the  account  of  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Stonyhurst — expanded  in  a  stately  tome,  compiled  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  establishment — unfolds  a  stirring, 
and  even  scenic,  chronicle.  The  mansion  itself,  with  its  surround- 
ings and  associations,  is  attractive  ;  it  can  show  its  baronial  hall,, 
picture-galleries,  huge  fireplaces,  mullioned  windows,  embroidered 
ceilings,  and  "  priests'  hiding-places,"  and  a  charming  old- 
fashioned  garden,  bowling-green,  pond,  leaden  statues,  "  dark 
walk  "  even,  and  the  rest,  every  corner  of  which  we  know  by 
heart.  The  central  tower  or  gate-house,  with  its  eagle-cupped 
cupolas,  to  which  Charles  Waterton  is  said  to  have  climbed,  is 
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a  most  original  and  striking  composition;  while  the  porch  is 
charming,  from  its  elegant  Renaissance  treatment.  Of  a 
winter's  night  crossing  the  old  courtyard,  the  light  streams 
through  mullioned  panes  of  the  hexagonal  towers  that 
fill  the  corners  and  casts  dark  shadows.  In  the  olden  days 
a  noble,  flowing  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance 
door,  which,  XJdolpho-like,  had  its  helmet  and  coat- 
of-arms.  A  certain  Gastrell  cut  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry- 
tree  at  Stratford,  and  has  secured  that  his  name  at 
least  shall  descend  to  posterity ;  and  we  might  seek  a  pendant 
for  the  act  in  the  destruction  of  the  fine  flight  of  steps,  opening 
fan-like,  which  led  up  to  the  entrance  door.  They  were  carted 
away,  it  seems,  in  the  interest  of  "  the  new  washing-place,"  or 
some  such  utilitarian  pretext.  This,  however,  may  he  connected 
with  the  act  of  an  adventurous  rector  who,  in  1850,  established 
bathing  in  the  park,  "  thus  introducing,"  says  our  author, 
41  a  totally  new  element  at  Stonyhurst."  All  reformers  are 
thorough,  and  the  steps  may  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  ardour. 

One  of  the  Society,  Father  Gerard,  has  compiled,  with  much 
labour  and  judiciousness,  a  history  of  his  College  which  is 
dramatic.  Never  was  the  energy  and  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  Society,  so  well  described  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  essay,  put 
to  more  effective  proof  and  trial.  Hunted  from  place  to  place, 
they  never  lost  heart  or  energy.  To  found  a  Jesuit  College  in 
England — in  the  year  1794 — was  a  courageous  effort ;  and  it 
may  be  conceived  what  suspicions  and  pryings  and  communi- 
cations to  the  Home  Secretary  were  the  result.  Expelled  from 
Liege  in  1794,  a  small  party  of  about  twenty  scholars  and 
masters  determined  to  proceed  to  England,  where  they  had  found 
friends.  There  was  a  fine  mansion  and  estate,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Whalley,  the  old  home  of  the  Sherburns,  who  lie  buried  in 
the  little  solitary  church  of  Mitton,  some  three  miles  from  Stony- 
hurst. Here  are  seven  mailed  warriors  reposing  on  altar  tombs. 
The  estate  had  come  by  marriage  into  the  Weld  family,  and  Mr, 
Weld  most  opportunely  presented  the  place  to  the  exiled  Jesuits. 
After  much  weary  wandering  the  party  reached  their  new  home, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  Clifford  family  was  the  first  to 
enter.  There  is  a  beautiful  picture  by  Turner  showing  the  house 
as  it  appeared  about  this  time,  and,  though  it  has  been  sketched 
again  and  again  by  many  artists,  no  one  has  succeeded  equally 
in  suggesting  the  poetical  environments  of  the  place  and  its 
atmosphere.  This  modest  company  of  a  score  has  grown  and 
burgeoned  in  a  vast  settlement ;  often  five  hundred  persons  have 
been  at  one  time  under  the  rector's  rule. 

Not  every  one  knows  with  what  completeness  and  harmony 
■the  Society  develops  its  ideal,  making  each  part  serve  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole.  To  begin  with,  we  have  a  whole  estate 
or  district  under  the  Society,  who  are  lords  of  the  soil  as  well 
as  parish  priests.  There  is  a  fine  establishment  at  Hodder 
for  the  reception  of  lads  of  tender  years,  who  in  time  are 
drafted  to  the  great  school.  Stonyhurst  itself  has  usually 
from  three  to  four  hundred  boys,  whose  direction  and 
teaching  in  various  ways  and  departments  furnish  training 
for  the  members  of  the  Order  according  to  their  degree. 
Close  by  is  another  great  house,  where  the  young  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  novitiate  pursue  their  first  ecclesiastical 
studies.  A  boy  may  thus  pass  through  the  schools  in  six  or  seven 
years,  thence  enter  the  novitiate  and  philosophy  school  for  three 
or  four  years  more  ;  then  he  may  be  put  to  teach  a  "  school,"  or 
act  as  prefect  or  disciplinarian  for  six  or  seven  years.  He  is  then 
sent  to  pursue  his  regular  course  of  theological  studies  prepara- 
tory to  ordination.  This  strict  course  of  severe  training  must 
have  a  marked  effect  on  his  character.  There  are  thus  the  higher 
•offices — of  Rector,  Prefect  of  Studies,  Procurator,  Chaplain — to 
which  the  occupants  bring  all  the  experience  they  have  thus 
gathered.  The  education,  it  may  be  added,  is  sound  and  varied 
—and  quite  "  up  to  date,"  as  it  is  called — with  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  regard  to  the  comforts  and  pastimes  of  Masters  Tom 
and  Bob.  The  good  old  days  of  flagged  floors,  brogues,  "  salt 
horse,"  and  "  chewed  dog  " — such  were  the  contemptuous  names 
for  sound  but  rudely  cooked  meats — are  long  since  gone.  Then 
there  was  no  effeminacy,  and  a  rigid  Spartan  discipline.  We 
have  never  been  ill  a  day  since  leaving  the  College,  though  we 
may  have  survived  as  the  "  fittest."  The  process  certainly 
*'  hardened." 

Our  author  supplies  a  list  of  worthies  who  have  been  educated 
at  the  College  and  shed  lustre  on  it.  Perhaps  Richard  Sheil  was 
the  most  brilliant  alumnus,  though  he  has  written  of  it  in  rather 
unfilial  fashion.  Father  Gerard  glosses  over  these  sketches, 
which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  history  of  Stonyhurst.  They 
are  full  of  humour,  and  have  many  lively  scenes.  Witness  the 
struggle  of  the  ladies  to  remain  in  the  College  of  an  inclement 
night,  and  the  courteous  but  inflexible  persistence  of  the  rector 
in  turning  them  out.    And  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pupils 


was  assuredly  Charles  Waterton.  Assumed,  from  certain  eccentric 
displays,  to  be  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  he  was  really  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  large-hearted  of  men.  Many  will  recall 
his  odd,  gigantic  son,  Edmund,  with  his  rings  and  curios.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  the  English  students  should  make  such  a 
poor  show  on  the  list,  all  the  honours  being  culled  by  a  group 
of  brilliant  Irishmen — to  wit,  Sheil,  Sir  T.  Wyse,  More  O'Ferrall, 
Chief  Baron  Woulfe,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  others. 
Had  living  personages  been  added  to  the  list,  their  honours  would 
have  fallen  to  the  same  nationality. 

We  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  interesting  place  for  a  day's 
visit  than  Stonyhurst.  For  the  architect  the  building  has  an  en- 
trancing charm  ;  there  are  so  many  graces  and  developments 
which  will  repay  examination.  The  garden,  galleries,  pictures, 
observatories  are  most  pleasing  and  entertaining.  In  the  library 
and  museum  and  sacristy  are  many  curious  and  costly  treasures ; 
relics  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Queen  Christina,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  a  whole  range  of  portraits  of  the  later  Stuarts.  The 
church  plate,  vestments,  &c,  are  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value 
— notably  the  two  monstrances,  of  truly  exquisite  design,  though 
we  learn  with  some  apprehension  that  one  of  them  "  is  now  being 
reduced  to  more  convenient  dimensions."  The  High  Mass  vest- 
ments— taken  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
— are  miracles  of  workmanship,  dazzling  almost  in  colour  and 
richness.  After  this  show  we  do  not  much  care  for  "  Father 
Laurenson's  walking-stick,"  of  which  a  picture  is  given. 


ANOTHER  PARSIFAL. 

The  Sacred  Festival  Drama  of  Parsifal,  by  Richard  Wagner — the 
Argument,  fyc.  By  Charles  J.  Gatty,  F.S.A.  London: 
Schott  &  Co. 

WE  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  our  heading  that  the  legend 
of  Parsifal  has  appeared  in  a  new  operatic  shape,  but 
simply  that  the  Wagner  literature  has  received  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  last  work  of  the  prophet  of  Bayreuth  has 
tempted  yet  another  analytical  pen.  One  cannot  say  that  the 
pamphlet  before  us  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  and,  for  our  part, 
we  should  have  rested  quite  contented  with  the  Thematischer 
Leitfaden  of  Hans  von  Wolzogen  and  M.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
fine  essay,  both  dealing  with  Parsifal;  but  Mr.  Gatty's  book  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  fight  shy  of  musical  analysis  in  the 
Hegelian  prose  of  the  Freiherr  H.  v.  Wolzogen,  and  who  prefer 
to  have  the  obscure  explained  rather  in  plain  English  than  in 
chiselled  French.  Mr.  Gatty's  English  is  plain,  and,  thanks 
chiefly  to  his  homely  style  of  dealing  with  abstruse  subjects,  that 
part  of  his  book  which  handles  the  argument  of  Wagner's 
Festival  Drama  is  the  most  intelligible  yet  written  in  the 
tongue  of  this  country.  Whoever  has  had  to  wade  through 
the  usual  arisch-germanische,  allgemeinmenschliche,  or  kiinsl- 
lerisch-idealistische  in  the  pages  of  other  commentators  will 
welcome  gladly  Mr.  Gatty's  contribution  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ment pure  and  simple  is  concerned.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
rest  of  the  book — The  Musical  Drama,  The  Musical  Themes,  and 
The  Mystery — we  have  our  doubts.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
is,  in  the  author's  words,  an  attempt  at  "  a  plain  literal  prose 
translation  "  of  the  text  of  the  drama ;  since  the  translator  has 
freed  himself  from  the  exigencies  imposed  on  prosody  by  existing 
rhythms  and  fixed  melodic  periods  he  might  have  given  his  fancy 
a  free  rein  as  well,  and  presented  us  with  a  version  of,  at  least, 
literary  merit,  if  not  poetical  romance.  Instead  of  which  we  find 
on  the  very  threshold  of  Mr.  Gatty's  text  the  following : — 
"  Hey !  ho !  Guardians  of  the  forest,  or  rather  guardians  of 
sleep,  at  least  awake  to  the  morning  !  "  It  is  certainly  an 
equivalent  of  "  He !  ho !  Waldhiiter,  ihr  Schlafhiiter  mit- 
sammen,"  &c,  but  we  prefer  the  translation  of  this  phrase  by 
Mr.  Corder,  who  writes : — "  Wood-keepers  twain  !  Sleep-keepers 
I  deem'ye  !  At  least  be  moving  with  morning !  " — and  we  pre- 
fer his  version  throughout  to  that  of  Mr.  Gatty.  As  a  Jiche  de. 
consolation  to  the  author  we  may  mention  that  the  French  trans- 
lation of  Parsifal  is  weaker  yet  than  his,  teste  the  following 
extraordinary  strophe  in  the  mouths  of  the  Flower-Maidens  of 
Klingsor : — 

'  Sort  lamentable  ! 
Sombre  douleur ! 
Nuit  haissable ! 
Jour  plein  d'horreur  ! ' 

"  Parsifal,"  says  Mr.  Gatty,  "  is  rightly  called  a  '  mystery  '  drama? 
because  it  displays,  by  means  of  allegory  and  symbol,  the  secret 
of  redeeming  love."  The  definition  of  "  mystery,"  as  implied 
here,  cannot  be  accepted,  if  only  because  of  the  limitation,  for 
all  known  mysteries  deal  simply  and  almost  exclusively  with  the 
struggle  between   evil   and  good ;  and  the   denomination  of 
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"  mystery  "  drama  is  best  accepted  because  Wagner  has  called 
Parsifal  "  Ein  Biihnenweihfestspiel  "  ;  if  he  had  called  it  "music 
drama,"  or  "  dramatic  oratorio,"  or  simply  "  opera,"  we  would 
hare  accepted  the  qualification  with  the  same  equanimity.  But 
where  Mr.  Gatty  is  least  at  home  is  in  the  section  of  his  book 
dealing  with  musical  analysis.  The  themes  are  copied  faithfully 
enough  from  already  existing  tables,  but  instead  of  indicating  the 
instruments  which  present  each  theme  initially,  as  an  analyst 
should  do,  the  author  tries  his  hand  at  graphic  description  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  trombones  and  bells  are  the  only  instruments  which 
Mr.  Gatty  seems  to  have  recognized  in  the  polyphonic  fabric 
of  Parsifal,  and  his  descriptive  experiments  lead  him  to 
such  remarkable  phrases  as,  for  instance,  "  The  concentrated 
blending  of  these  terrific  themes  and  pathetic  cries  into  a  passionate 
outburst  of  only  sixty  bars,"  or  to  such  an  expression  as  "  this 
bounding  figure,"  meaning  the  theme  of  Kundry's  Ride  (Ritt- 
motiv).  But  let  us  take  the  analysis  of  the  prelude  in  a  few 
typical  phrases  :  "  The  Prelude,"  writes  Mr.  Gatty,  "  begins,  the 
opening  theme  emerging  softly  in  single  low  notes  (the  italics  are 
ours)  out  of  the  stillness  ....  a  quivering  wave-like  movement 
now  rises  from  the  orchestra  ....  There  is  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  in  single  low  tones  the  second  phrase  (italics 
ours)  of  the  same  theme  softly  rises  .  .  .  ."  Now,  what  does  the 
author  mean  by  single  low  notes?  The  notes  are  quintiqJe,  the 
theme  being  presented  by  first  and  second  violin,  'cello,  clarinet, 
and  bassoon  ;  the  "  quivering  wave-like  movement  "  is  no  move- 
ment but  a  series  of  arpeggios  ;  and  the  "  second  phrase  "  is  not  a 
second  phrase  but  the  initial  theme  placed  a  major  third  higher, 
slightly  modified  in  the  cadence.  The  correct  way,  for  an  analyst 
to  describe  the  prelude  would  be  :  "  The  Prelude  of  Parsifal  opens 
with  the  theme  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (or  Liebesmahlspruch-Motiv) 
presented  in  unison  (not  single  tones)  by  first  and  second  violins 
solo,  first  'cello,  first  clarinet,  and  first  bassoon,  to  which  is  added 
the  English  horn  (or  alt  oboe)  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  bar 
inclusive — the  whole  theme  comprising  six  bars.  Follow  io£ 
bars  of  arpeggios,  first  in  the  violas,  then  in  first  and  second 
violins  divided,  the  other  half  of  the  desks,  doubled  with  one 
trumpet  and  three  oboes,  repeating  in  unison  the  initial  theme, 
the  rest  of  the  wood  instruments  (trebled),  horns  and  trombones 
sustaining,"  &c,  &c.  This  sample  of  analysis  may  not  be  divert- 
ing, but  we  would  rather  have  a  given  sonority  defined  as,  say,  a 
tremolo  of  double  basses  and  a  roll  of  kettle-drums  on  A  flat,  than 
referred  to  as  a  "  roll  of  ominous  murmuring."  It  is  quite  feasible 
to  indicate  an  effect  and  its  cause  at  the  same  time.  This  much 
from  a  specially  technical  point  of  view  ;  as  guide  for  the  unini- 
tiated and  the  uninquisitive,  Mr.  Gatty 's  book  does  very  well,  and 
because  of  the  merit  of  its  forty-two  first  pages  may  be  generally 
recommended. 


THREE  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
A  Handbook  to  the  Study  of  Natural  History.    By  the  Lady 
Isabel  Margesson.    With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.    London  :  Philip 
&  Son. 

Allen's  Naturalists'  Library.  Edited  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe, 
LL  D.  A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Great  Britain.  By  R. 
Bowdler  Siiarpe.  Vol.  I.  A  Handbook  to  the  Marsupialia 
and  Monotremata.  By  R.  Ltdekker,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  London  : 
Allen  &  Co. 

rriHE  little  volume  edited  by  Lady  Isabel  Margesson  has  a 
perfectly  novel  aim.  The  various  paths  of  natural  history- 
are  sketched  out  in  as  tempting  a  way  as  possible,  and  the  intend- 
ing amateur  is  in  the  position  of  the  investor  before  a  table 
covered  with  circulars.  Each  specialist  cries  the  merits  of  bis 
own  particular  wares,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  so  persuasive  that  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  the  choice.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff 
contributes  an  introduction  in  advocacy  of  the  studies  recom- 
mended in  the  course  of  the  book.  Literature,  he  thinks,  will  be 
refreshed  by  a  renewed  interest  in  the  world  of  animal  and  plant 
life.  "  Everybody,"  he  says,  "  must  be  conscious  of  the  curious 
effort  in  much  modern  writing  to  supply  the  absence  of  fresh  facts 
and  ideas  by  saying  old  things  in  a  new  and  much  more  difficult 
way." 

This,  it  is  suggested,  is  to  be  remedied  by  a  "  larger  commerce 
with  Nature."  The  only  objection  to  this  is  that  Nature  exacts 
so  large  a  payment  in  time  in  return  for  her  favours  that  only 
those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  matter  can  do 
much. 

An  excellent  chapter  (by  Miss  Edith  Carrington)  is  entitled 
"  How  to  observe  without  destroying."  This  commendable  spirit 
has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  an  entire  library  of  literature, 
initiated  by  Alphonse  Karr  in  his  delightful  Tour  round  my 
Garden,  and  largely  formed  by  the  charming  books  of  such 
writers  as  Mr.  W.  H .  Hudson  and  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes."    It  is 


quite  possible,  according  to  Miss  Carrington's  experience,  to  make 
friends,  or,  at  least,  to  be  on  terms  of  acquaintance,  with  so 
irritable  a  creature  as  a  wasp  ;  indeed,  Sir  John  Lubbock's  tame 
wasp,  which  only  stung  when  startled  into  involuntary  activity, 
shows  that.  Animals  soon  learn  that  the  bark  of  the  naturalist 
is  worse  than  his  bite;  they  must  be  dealt  with  like  children, 
with  mingled  firmness  and  gentleness. 

In  the  two  recently  published  volumes  of  Allen's  Naturalists 
Library  we  have  a  useful  compendium  of  the  Marsupials,  and  a 
part  of  the  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  be  concluded  in  a 
subsequent  volume.  The  chief  defect  of  these  two  books  is  that 
the  publisher  has  not  been  exactly  lavish  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditure. The  illustrations,  in  the  form  of  coloured  plates,  are, 
it  is  true,  abundant,  but  they  are  far  from  excellent.  The  plates, 
too,  are  scattered  with  an  unnecessary  regularity  through  the 
book,  so  that  the  text  is  perpetually  and  rapidly  outstripping 
them  or  lagging  behind.  There  is  such  a  multitude  of  handbooks 
upon  British  birds  that  another  seems  scarcely  wanted,  unless 
upon  some  new  system.  Dr.  Sharpe's  book,  though  a  careful 
enough  piece  of  work,  deals  in  no  fresh  manner  with  this  rather 
faded  subject.  There  are  already  cheap  books  and  clear  books, 
large  books  and  small  books,  chatty  descriptions  and  severely 
technical  works.  Dr.  Sharpe  is  chiefly  different  from  his  pre- 
decessors, in  what  he  justly  admits  to  be  a  well-trodden  path,  in 
waging  war  against  the  tiresome  trinomial  system  of  nomenclature, 
in  advocating  a  strict  attention  to  history  in  adopting  names,  and, 
finally,  in  a  liberal  splitting  up  of  genera,  which  are  in  some  cases  so 
finely  minced  as  to  consist  of  hardly  more  than  a  species  apiece. 
Mr.  Lydekker  has  done  a  highly  useful  piece  of  work  in  presenting 
the  naturalist  who  is  not  a  specialist  with  an  account  of  the  Mar- 
supials and  Monotremes.  As  he  points  out  in  the  preface,  there, 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  brought  up  to  modern  times  excepting  only 
Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas's  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  present  work,  being  later,  necessarily  contains  some 
material  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Thomas's  Catalogue.  A  slight 
sketch  of  the  fossil  representatives  of  the  order  also  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  Handbook.  The  treatment  is  admirable  for  a 
book  of  this  kind  ;  a  description,  technical  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  pedantic,  and  yet  intelligible,  precedes  a  chatty  paragraph  or 
two  about  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  animal.  The  species 
is  formally  introduced  to  the  reader  by  its  professional  title  in 
English  and  Latin,  after  which  Mr.  Lydekker  relapses  into  such 
familiarities  of  nomenclature  as  "  Old  Man  "  and  "  Running  Joey." 

Of  the  rarer  marsupials  little  of  a  more  popular  kind  is  to> 
be  said,  since  so  many  are  only  known  by  a  skin  or  so  and 
a  skull  here  and  there  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  But  very  full 
information  is  dealt  out  in  a  pleasant  way  concerning  the  better- 
known  species,  such  as  the  thylacine  and  the  more  common 
kangaroos.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  kangaroos  is  the  tree 
wallaby  or  dendrolagus.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how 
little  a  change  of  life  may  affect  structure.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  a  creature  of,  so  to  speak,  indefinite  structure  like 
the  serpent  can  adapt  itself  to  almost  every  variety  of  progression 
in  every  medium  ;  but  a  kangaroo  has  the  appearance  of  being 
strictly  limited  to  a  leaping  and  terrestrial  existence  ;  never- 
theless the  dendrolagus,  with  only  a  slight  lengthening  of 
the  fore  limbs,  has  got  to  be  able  to  climb  as  well  as  the  most 
tree-loving  of  arboreal  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  exact  converse  in  many  forms.  It  has  been  often  pointed 
out  what  a  great  diversity  there  is  among  the  members  of  a 
group  so  strictly  united  by  anatomical  bonds  as  are  the  Mar- 
supials. We  have,  as  it  were,  cats,  dogs,  mice,  rats,  and  moles 
among  the  different  genera,  a  kind  of  mimicry  which  is  unknown 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  any  other  family  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Mr.  Lydekker's  book  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  work 
of  reference ;  but  it  abounds  in  interesting  matter,  and  can  be 
read  through  with  pleasure  by  those  who  enjoy  the  less  rugged 
paths  of  natural  history. 
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My  Child  and  I.    By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "  Those 

Westerton  Girls"  &c.    London  :  White  &  Co.  1894. 
A  Marriage  Ceremony.    By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of  "A 

Marked  Man "  &c.    London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 
Outlines.    By  Florence  Henniker,  Author  of  "  Foiled,"  "  Sir 

George,"  &c.    London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 
The  Tiger  Lily.    A  Story  of  Two  Passions.    By  G.  Manville. 

Fenn,  Author   of  "The  New   Mistress"   &c.  London: 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1S94. 
Not  Angels  Quite.    By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Translator  of 

"Anna  Karenina  "  &c,    London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 

NO  one  who  has  ever  read  a  novel  of  Miss  Florence  Warden's 
can  deny  that  she  is  an  accomplished  story-teller,  and  we 
question  whether  she  has  ever  touched  a  higher  level  than  in 
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the  opening  chapters  of  My  Child  and  I.  Death,  mysteries,  dis- 
guises, and  various  torments  bustle  through  her  lively  pages ; 
and  a  reasonably  attractive  heroine  in  the  middle  of  an  intel- 
ligible, but  by  no  means  transparent,  series  of  complications 
makes  the  book  an  uncommonly  hard  one  to  put  down.  Of 
course  one  knows,  on  general  grounds,  that  Perdita,  the  heroine, 
is  married,  and  that  somehow  or  other  she  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  mother  of  an  heir  to  something ;  but,  even  with  these  hard 
facts  to  go  upon,  the  most  hardened  novel-reader  will  experience 
a  sense  of  mystification  no  less  agreeable  than  unusual.  The 
second  part  of  the  story  shows  us  Perdita,  who  has  been  left  a 
widow,  re-married,  and  supplied  with  a  particularly  engaging 
stepdaughter,  as  well  as  the  son  of  her  first  marriage,  who  has 
by  that  time  become  mysterious  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
are  two  young  men  of  suitable  age,  supposed  to  be  cousins,  of 
whom  the  missing  son  is  obviously  one.  The  reader,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  knows  him  to  be  the  one  who  is  deserving, 
as  well  as  rather  pleasant ;  but  evidence  accumulates  to  show 
that  he  is  the  other,  who  is  exceedingly  undeserving,  so  as 
nearly  to  overcome  the  stoutest  belief.  And  here  crime  begins 
again,  and  we  run  the  gamut  of  theft,  swindling,  burglary,  and 
murder,  with  an  expedition  and  simplicity  that  are  gratifying  in 
the  extreme.  The  villain — who  is,  of  course,  the  false  son — is 
engaging  in  the  extreme.  The  author  frankly  loses  her  heart  to 
him,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it.  His  colossal  impudence  alone 
fully  justifies  his  final  escape  from  the  gallows;  and  he  departs 
for  a  moderate  term  of  penal  servitude  in  very  reasonably  good 
spirits.  The  girl,  too,  is  a  much  nicer  girl  than  the  heroines  of 
unambitious  novels  often  are,  or  than  the  heroines  of  ambitious 
novels  ever  are.  And  the  second  young  man,  the  real  long-lost 
son,  is  made  worthy  without  being  made  a  prig,  with  a  degree  of 
skill  that,  we  confess,  Miss  Warden  had  hardly  led  us  to  expect. 
It  is  an  excellent,  cheerful,  rattling  story,  and  we  recommend  it 
heartily  to  all  sensible  readers  with  good  digestions,  and  with  no 
taste  for  the  morbid  combination  of  prurience  and  pseudo-philo- 
sophy which  is  so  much  the  fashion  just  at  present. 

For  the  plot  of  A  Marriage  Ceremony  Miss  Ada  Cambridge 
has  selected  the  rather  venerable  "  opening  "  of  a  will  directing 
two  young  people  to  marry  or  lose  their  fortune.  Rutherford 
Hope  was  rather  a  prig,  and  Betty  Ogilvy,  though  we  are  in- 
formed almost  oftener  than  enough  that  she  was  a  particularly 
sensible,  straightforward  girl,  behaved  in  an  extremely  ridiculous 
and  exasperating  manner.  They  married  within  the  stipulated 
period,  and  so  made  sure  of  the  fortune,  she  being  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself  for  doing  so,  and  he  having  fallen  honestly 
in  love  with  her ;  and  then  the  troubles  began,  which  were  not 
•happily  composed  until  the  end  of  the  second  (and  last)  volume. 
They  were  much  complicated  by  the  existence  of  one  Hilda 
Penrose,  the  brain-sick  daughter  of  a  poverty-stricken  clergyman, 
who  had  the  misfortunes  to  be  a  fairish  minor  poet — two  of  her 
masterpieces  are  set  out  in  extenso,  and  impress  us  far  less  than 
they  did  her  acquaintances— and  to  be  disfigured  by  a  "  birth- 
mark "  covering  one  side  of  her  face.  She  thought  proper,  upon 
little  or  no  provocation,  to  fall  absurdly  and  desperately  in  love 
with  Rutherford,  and  nothing  would  persuade  Betty  that  Ruther- 
ford did  not  reciprocate  her  affection.  When  he  married  Betty, 
Hilda  incontinently  married  a  snobbish  little  clerk,  whom  she 
detested,  because  she  "wanted  to  commit  suicide,"  and  that 
seemed  as  good  a  way  as  another  of  doing  it.  At  last,  however, 
Hilda  went  mad,  and  really  did  commit  suicide,  though  whether 
by  cutting  her  throat  or  by  turning  on  the  gas  and  sucking  the 
pipe  is  not  quite  clear ;  and  thereafter  all  went  well.  It  is  a 
more  cheerful  and  interesting  story,  perhaps,  than  the  above 
somewhat  bald  summary  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  Miss  Cam- 
bridge tells  it  in  sufficiently  good  English,  and  with  a  humour 
and  spirit  that  are  highly  to  be  commended. 

Of  the  four  short  stories  constituting  the  volume  which  Mrs. 
Henniker  entitles  Outlines,  two  are  good — one,  we  think,  very 
good— and  two  not  so  good.  The  good  ones  are  the  last,  "  A 
Sustained  Illusion,"  and  the  first,  "  A  Statesman's  Love-Lapse." 
They  are  told  with  considerable  romantic  power,  and  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  called,  in  the  slang  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
reserved  force.  Also,  they  are  well  written,  and  while  their 
themes  are  melancholy,  they  are  illumined  by  flashes  of  rather 
a  bright  wit.  Perhaps  the  prattle  of  the  statesman's  children  is 
more  true  to  life  than  exceptionally  sparkling,  but  the  love 
troubles  of  his  private  secretary  are  effectively,  though  very 
briefly,  indicated.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  burlesque,  and  by  no 
-means  badly  done.  The  "  Sustained  Illusion  "  is  coherent,  and 
uniformly  pathetic.  Considering  how  very  cheap  cheap  pathos  is, 
it  is  a  feather  in  Mrs.  Henniker's  cap  to  have  escaped  it,  and  she 
may  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  two 
other  stories  which  complete  the  volume  would  do  sufficiently 
well  in  a  rather  light  magazine,  but  deserve  no  higher  praise. 


That  prolific  author,  Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  has  produced  in  The 
Tiger  Lily,  not  a  "  shilling  shocker,"  but  an  unmitigated  "  penny 
dreadful."  A  beautiful,  wicked  aristocrat,  married  to  the 
Conte  Dellatoria,  and  indifferently  addressed  in  the  highest 
circles  as  "  Contessa  "  and  "  Lady  Dellatoria,"  and  a  pure,  sweet, 
and  very  dowdy  American  girl,  with  the  odd  name  of  Cornel 
Thorpe,  both  loved  Armstrong  Dale,  an  American  artist  of  the 
utmost  genius.  Each,  by  characteristic  methods,  but  with 
absolute  unreserve  and  unflinching  resolution,  asserted  her 
claims  to  his  afiectiou.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  story  is 
where  he  is  at  a  loss  for  a  model  for  the  figure  of  a  nude  Juno  in 
his  immortal  work,  and  one  of  the  ladies  comes  unawares  in  the 
guise  of  a  professional  model,  and  poses  for  him  with  her  head  in 
a  bag.  The  distracted  young  man  loved  them  both,  but  each 
better  when  the  other  was  not  pervading  his  studio,  as  they  gene- 
rally both  were.  An  intolerable  and  impossible  friend  of  his,  a 
big,  rough,  bearded  artist,  of  still  greater  genius  than  his  own, 
but  unsuccessful,  named  Joe  Pacey,  was  naturally  Cornel's  ally, 
and  there  can  never  be  any  possible  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  as 
to  which  love-sick  female  he  ought  to  put  his  money  on.  The 
story  abounds  in  solecisms  and  absurdities,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  scullery-maid's  clap-trap,  an  almost  infinite  distance  beneath 
contempt.  This  seems  a  great  pity,  because  in  his  owrn  line,  and 
when  he  gives  his  mind  to  it,  Mr.  Fenn  can  be  entertaining. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  take  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  word 
for  it,  as  uttered  on  his  title-page,  that  he  is  the  translator,  or  a 
translator,  of  Anna  Karenina  and  War  and  Peace,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how,  after  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  fiction 
can  be,  he  can  have  perpetrated  Not  Angels  Quite.  It  is  the 
immeasurably  stupid  record  of  a  few  of  the  adventures  of  three 
or  four  young  Americans,  whose  gloomy  vulgarity  it  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  match,  if  the  population  of  the  United 
States  were  searched  for  the  purpose,  but  whose  unrelieved  un- 
attractiveness  could  probably  not  be  paralleled  in  reality,  save 
by  the  suppression  of  some  kind  of  redeeming  qualities.  The 
book  is  thinly  padded  with  such  humorous  fragments  as  an  allu- 
sion to  an  irrelevant  lady  who  "  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
currant  jelly,  but  it  sometimes  strangled  her,"  but  they  are  not 
enough  in  quantity  to  lighten  its  profound  and  monotonous  dulness, 
even  for  anybody  whom  they  might  amuse.  We  seem  to  per- 
ceive a  bad  imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  Count  Tolstoi  in 
meticulously  precise  accounts  of  inexpressibly  trivial  tea-parties 
at  which  nothing  happened,  and  every  here  and  there  are  set  out 
in  full  more  or  less  enormous  and  execrably  bad  ballads  which 
somebody  wrote  or  sang  or  said.  Altogether  it  is  a  dreadful 
book,  and  a  merciful  oblivion  is  the  happiest  fate  for  which  its 
author  can  dare  to  hope. 


MIDDLE  TEMPLE  TABLE  TATTLE. 

Middle  Temple  Table  Talk.  By  W.  G.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  a 
Barrister  of  the  Society,  Author  of  "  The  Still  Life  of  the 
Middle  Temple."    London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 

WE  have  some  recollection  of  explaining  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe 
on  a  former  occasion  that  his  manner  of  writing  gossip  or 
reminiscences  was  open  to  grave  objections.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  him  any  good.  There  have  of  late  years  been  pub- 
lished a  good  many  books  of  reminiscences,  and  such-like,  as 
tiresome  and  as  unedifying  as  his,  but  probably  none  in  which 
the  precept  of  the  Church  Catechism  on  the  subject  of  "  keeping 
the  tongue  "  has  been  more  flagrantly  or  shamefully  disregarded. 
With  such  disregard,  indeed,  he  does  not  wholly  busy  him- 
self. The  Treasurer  of  his  Inn  had  the  opportunity  of  refus- 
ing permission  to  Mr.  Thorpe  to  examine  documents  belonging  to 
that  Inn  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Bacon  wrote  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  and  very  properly  availed  himself  of  it.  Arguments 
upon  the  congenial  topic  just  mentioned  occupy  about  one-sixth 
part  of  the  volume,  and  form,  if  not  the  least  silly,  decidedly  the 
least  offensive  part  of  it. 

Censures  such  as  these  upon  an  author's  conduct  should  not  be 
published  without  justification,  and  we  propose  to  justify  them  by 
a  certain  number  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Thorpe's  work.  In 
giving  specimens  of  his  manner  of  referring  to  distinguished  per- 
sons deceased  within  living  memory  we  select  those  whose  repu- 
tations are  entirely  beyond  Mr.  Thorpe's  reach,  and  with  regard 
to  whom  we  trust  that  their  surviving  relations  and  friends  will 
be  less  annoyed  by  the  further  publicity  thus  given  to  Mr. 
Thorpe's  publications  than  gratified  by  the  light  the  selection 
will  throw  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  This  is  how  he 
thinks  it  desirable  to  write  of  Lord  and  Lady  Beaconsfield : — 

'  By  D'Orsay's  advice  he  [Disraeli]  had  married  a  rich 
vulgar  widow,  twice  his  age.  Originally  a  milkmaid  who  had 
rebuffed  an  elderly  admirer  until  he  worked  himself  up  to 
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matrimony,  she  led  her  second  "  wenture  "  a  terrible  life  until 
be  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1852.' 
Dean  Stanley,  he  tells  us, 

I  came  out  strongly  iu  public  funerals,  and  thoroughly  rollicked 
in  them  ;  doing  his  part,  for  so  small-sized  a  man,  with  great 
impressiveness.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Living- 
stone's funeral,  which  I  saw;  but  he  would  have  done  the 
same  had  grim  Death  given  him  the  chance  of  performing  the 
funeral  rites  of  any  other  notoriety,  let  us  say  General  Tom 
Thumb  or  the  Two-headed  Nightingale,  while  the  interment 
of  the  Siamese  Twins  would  have  called  forth  all  his  re- 
sources. 

'  For  consider  the  points  to  be  made  upon  them  in  the  next 
Sunday's  sermon.' 

"Which  Mr.  Thorpe  proceeds  to  do  in  his  best  comic  vein,  and 
with  infinite  gusto.  The  following  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  a 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Common 
Pleas  :— 

'  When  the  Windbag  Terror,  whose  bounce  had  crushed 
thousands,  and  whose  assurance  enabled  him  to  demand  and 
even  obtain  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  for  his  lamentable 
collapse  at  the  Geneva  Alabama  arbitration,  before  minds  of 
only  ordinary  calibre  (how  would  he  have  fared  against 
Daniel  Webster  ?) — when  that  short  stumpy  personality  was 
put  upon  a  shelf  at  Kensal  Green,  the  remark  was  made, 
"  Well,  he  can't  swear  at  anybody  now  !  "  and  this,  with  the 
total  omission  of  any  feeling  of  loss  after  his  decease,  must  be 
the  epitaph  of  a  man  only  remembered  when  he  was  present 
by  his  perpetual  push,  and  never  thought  of  afterwards. 

'  Of  his  co-temporary,  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  the  same  may 
be  said.  Getting  into  notice  by  defending  some  patents  of 
his  father's,  a  millwright,  pushed  into  Parliament,  and  kept 
there  by  his  wife's  skilful  and  perpetual  canvas  of  Guildford 
tradesmen,  claiming  his  reluctantly  granted  Chiefship  by 
virtue  of  being  the  then  Solicitor-General,  over  the  heads 
of  countless  better  men,  he  made  no  mark  in  his  life,  and 
dropped  out  of  it  unnoticed.' 

Mr.  Thorpe  also  relates  at  great  length  an  offensive  ver- 
sion of  scandals  about  Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester,  which 
were  silly,  false,  notorious,  and  stale  fifty  years  ago,  and  have  not 
improved  by  keeping.  He  relates  anecdotes  as  true  and  ap- 
propriate as  the  extracts  given  above,  and  told  with  the  same 
inimitable  grace,  about  Archbishop  Thomson  of  York ;  and,  as 
he  would  say  himself,  "thoroughly  rollicks  in"  a  description 
of  the  personal  appearance,  in  the  last  stage  of  senile  imbecility, 
of  a  very  distinguished  man,  dead  these  many  years,  but  known 
by  name  to  every  one,  of  whom  he  considers  himself  to  have 
been  the  friend.  His  style,  though  not  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  be  worthy  of  his  matter,  is  clumsy,  illiterate,  and  common  ;  his 
statements  of  fact  are  frequently  incorrect,  and  he  might  very 
well  stand  for  the  type,  approached  more  or  less  nearly  by  other 
persons,  but  never  before  so  fully  achieved,  of  the  would-he 
literary  ghoul. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  ahhnes.    Par  E.  A.  Maetel.    Paris  :  Delagrave. 

Le  Maroc  cTavjourcT/iui,  d'hier  et  de  demain.    Par  Aetiiub  de 

Gaxniebs.    Paris  :  Jouvet. 
Napoleon.    Par  Maeius  SirEX.    Paris:  Perrin. 

"JVTEWSPAPERS  and  magazine  articles  have  already  given 
**-  '  some  information  to  geologists  and  to  the  public  generally 
of  the  curious  and  interesting  work  which  M.  Martel — an 
amateur  with  enthusiasm  to  employ  his  means,  and  means  to 
serve  his  enthusiasm — has  for  some  six  or  seven  years  been  carry- 
ing out  in  the  exploration  of  the  caverns  and  "  holes  "  (as  the 
homely  English  word  goes)  of  the  great  limestone  district  of 
South  Central  France.  In  the  Peak  and  the  Ingleborough  district 
of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  we  have,  of  course, 
instances  of  the  same  phenomena  in  England  which  have  been 
known  for  centuries;  and  at  Adelsberg  and  other  places  abroad 
caves  have  long  been  famous  and  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  But  it 
would  seem  that,  in  number,  variety,  and  in  some  kinds  of  pecu- 
liarity, the  great  cavsses  or  limestone  deserts  of  the  Cevennes 
and  their  neighbourhood  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other 
region  in  this  respect.  M.  Martel  has  borrowed,  as  a  typical 
example  to  illustrate  lis  subject,  a  photograph  of  the  famous 
Weathercote  Cave  in  Yorkshire ;  but  his  own  explorations, 
though  not  confined  to  France,  have  naturally  been  carried  out 
chiefly  in  his  own  country. 

The  book  in  which  he  gives  account  of  them  is  a  splendid  one, 
and  almost  suggests  a  very  early  livre  d'etrennes  by  the  beauty 
and  number  of  its  illustrations.    M.  Martel  begins  with  an  ex- 


tremely business-like  account  of  his  apparatus,  which  is  of  the 
most  elaborate  description,  and  has  enabled  him  in  some  cases  to 
explore  holes  nearly  five  hundred  feet  deep.  The  most  important 
point  of  his  system  seems  to  be  that  the  pioneer  who  descends 
does  not  depend  merely  on  the  rope-ladder,  nor  merely  on  the 
rope  and  crossbar-seat,  but  combines  the  two.  And  this  seems 
to  have  been  carried  out  so  carefully  that  on  only  one  occasion 
(when  some  clumsy  assistants  substituted  a  running  noose  for 
the  proper  breast-sling,  and  thereby  all  but  strangled  their  man) 
did  any  accident  happen.  The  other  equipments  of  the  subter- 
ranean diver  are  also  numerous,  and  range  from  collapsible  boats 
on  the  great  scale  to  the  invariable  telephone  on  the  small.  In- 
deed, nothing  seems  to  have  facilitated  this  kind  of  exploration 
so  much  as  the  telephone,  which  substitutes  direct  and  easy 
communication  of  the  wants  of  the  adventurer  for  vague  signals, 
such  as  shaking  the  rope. 

With  these  assistances,  and  often  with  a  very  considerable 
staff  of  assistants,  M.  Martel  seems  to  have,  for  several  seasons- 
past,  camped  out  on  the  desolate  hillsides,  plumbing  and 
descending  the  avens  or  potholes,  exploring  the  intricacies  of  the 
great  limestone  grottos,  tracing  stalactite  caves  and  subterranean 
rivers,  and  constantly  hunting,  and  sometimes  discovering,  the 
secret  of  such  watery  phenomena  as  the  Vaucluse  fountain.  His 
"  finds,"  of  course,  were  very  various.  Sometimes,  after  a  long 
and  perilous  descent,  he  would  discover  nothing  but  a  clayey 
bottom  covered  with  the  bones  of  unlucky  sheep,  not  excluding 
their  shepherds.  Sometimes  he  would  drop  into  a  pool,  either 
with  no  visible  outlet  or  one  which,  as  he  once  mournfully 
records,  "  it  would  take  a  fox  to  follow."  But  often  he  would 
find,  branching  off  here  and  there,  stalactite  caverns  of  unsuspected 
and  lonely  splendour,  and  sometimes  he  would  come  upon 
labyrinths  of  grotto,  and  lake,  and  rock,  and  tunnel,  quite  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  romance.  Of  the  first 
class  of  his  subjects,  the  yawning  pit  of  the  Rabanel  may  serve 
as  a  specimen ;  of  the  second,  the  great  cavern-cluster  of  the 
Brnmabiau.  But  we  naturally  can  give  here  but  a  general  idea 
of  the  contents  of  a  large  quarto  of  some  six  hundred  pages. 
M.  Martel  has  indulged  in  no  bookmaking ;  but  he  has  not  dis- 
dained human  touches,  such  as  the  usual  remark  of  the  local  old 
woman  in  Provencal  patois,  "Look  at  the  fools!  They'll  get 
down  ;  but  see  if  they  come  up !  "  Besides  the  illustrations  of 
the  ordinary  type,  there  are  most  careful  diagrams  of  the  caves 
and  holes,  in  section  and  otherwise ;  so  that  altogether  this  may 
deserve  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  semi-popular 
geology  issued  for  a  long  time. 

We  do  not  observe  much  trace  of,  or  (to  be  fair)  much  pre- 
tension to,  direct  knowledge  of  his  subject  in  M.  A.  de  Ganniers's 
book  on  Morocco.  It  is  illustrated,  not  badly,  but  with  illus- 
trations possessing  no  very  distinct  connexion  with  the  letter- 
press, and  it  appears  to  be  compiled  from  books  and  newspapers 
in  a  way  which  is  not  altogether  useless.  But  in  the  main  it  is 
a  more  or  less  fervent  appeal  to  France  not  to  let  that  wicked 
England,  or  that  overbearing  Germany,  or  that  effete  Spain, 
keep  her  out  of  Morocco.  M.  de  Ganniers  quotes  with  glee  the 
legend  of  the  way  in  which  Soult  met  English  protest  in  the 
matter  of  Algiers.  He  forgets  that  the  story  has  two  morals. 
He  thinks  it  says  "  Do  it  again "  to  France ;  but  it  also  says 
"  Don't  stand  it  again  "  to  England. 

We  have  not  seen  a  more  curious  instance  of  the  Napoleonic 
craze  which  has  recently  rolled  over  France,  and  to  which  we 
were  among  the  first  to  draw  attention  in  England,  than  M. 
Marius  Sepet's  little  book.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  running  com- 
mentary on  the  other  books,  little  and  big,  which  the  craze  has 
produced.  Those  who,  like  ourselves,  hold  that  nothing  recently 
published,  or  likely  to  be  published,  will  alter  the  estimate  of 
Napoleon  open  long  ago  to  any  tolerably  impartial  historical 
student  of  brains,  will  hardly  expect  to  find  anything  new  here. 
But  it  is  amusing  to  find  M.  Sepet  characterizing  the  sins  of 
England  at  St. Helena  in  the  delightfully  double-edged  sentence: — 
"  II  fau t  pourtant  reconnaitre  que  ces  mauvais  traitements,  d'ailleurs 
inexcusables,  Napoleon  semble  s'etre  complu  quelquefois  a  les 
provoquer."  The  historical  student  speaks  in  the  bulk  of  the 
sentence;  the  cautious  patriot  reveals  himself  in  the  "d'ailleurs 
inexcusables "  and  the  "  quelquefois."  The  truth  is  that  the 
researches  of  M.  Firmin-Didot,  noticed  here  not  long  ago,  but 
probably  published  too  late  for  M.  Sepet's  knowledge,  disposed  of 
all  pretence  of  tyranny  towards  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  M.  Sepet  puts  in  a  word  for  Louis  XVIII. — 
not  a  high-minded  person,  but  one  who  played  a  very  difficult 
part  with  judgment,  and  even  latterly  with  honour. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  sanitary  aspects  of  water-supply  have  been  completely 
revolutionized  of  late  years  owing  to  the  researches  of 
Bacteriologists.  There  was  little  suspicion  of  bacteria  in  water, 
whether  pathogenic  or  harmless,  during  the  last  cholera  epidemic 
in  London  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  some  one  not  inaptly 
described  the  water-supply  as  dear  and  dirty.  Dear  it  may  still 
be,  but  dirty,  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  cannot  fairly 
he  said  to  be.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  others,  and  the 
subsequent  discoveries  announced  by  Koch,  acted  immediately 
as  powerful  incitements  to  investigation,  and  made  the 
Bacteriology  of  Water  an  important  field  of  study  and  experi- 
ment. The  record  of  results  is  treated  in  compendious  form  in 
Micro-Organisms  in  Water,  by  Dr.  Percy  FranklASTD  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  (Longmans  &  Co.),  a  work  especially 
•designed  for  the  use  of  engineers,  medical  officers  of  health, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  hygienic,  aspects  of 
water-supply.  The  literature  of  the  subject,  as  Dr.  Frankland 
observes,  is  so  extensive,  and  scattered  through  so  many  books, 
English  and  foreign,  that  a  connected  account  of  what  has  been 
•done,  and  of  the  methods  employed,  might  be  serviceable  to  all 
concerned.  The  present  work  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  a 
history  of  investigations  into  the  nature  of  bacteria  in  water.  It 
reviews,  in  the  first  place,  the  progress  of  bacteriological  study, 
and  its  methods  as  applied  to  the  examination  of  water;  it  deals 
with  the  results  of  those  methods  in  connexion  with  different 
kinds  of  water,  and  describes  concisely  some  two  hundred  micro- 
organisms hitherto  ascertained  to  be  found  in  water.  It  may 
allay  the  water-drinker's  fears  to  know  that  this  formidable 
catalogue  is  valuable  rather  than  alarming.  It  will  assist  the 
scientific  student  in  identifying  the  various,  and  to  the  Don- 
scientific  eye  bewildering,  bacterial  forms  to  be  found  in  natural 
•waters.  Magnified  a  thousand  times  or  so,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  this  volume,  these  organisms  might  easily  disturb  the 
teetotaler's  equanimity.  A  nervous  person  might  associate  the 
so-called  "flagella"  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  figured  on  p.  289 
with  the  scourge  of  typhoid,  though  they  are  but  the  locomotive 
organs  of  the  poor  creature.  Imagination  had  much  to  do  with 
the  public  excitement  caused  by  Professor  Koch.  It  was  a  small 
matter  to  know  that  two  diseases  at  least — namely,  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever — were  directly  propagated  by  water-drinking,  so 
loDg  as  there  was  no  knowledge  of  a  visible— i.e.  a  micro- 
scopically visible— cause.  But  Koch's  cholera  bacillus  and 
typhoid  bacillus  endowed  the  vague  element  with  definite 
forms.  His  "  comma,"  in  fact,  threatened  to  prove  a  period.  It 
is  surprising  that  so  many  observers,  as  Dr.  Frankland  shows, 
have  detected  one  or  the  other  of  these  terrible  organisms  in 
drinking-water.  Fortunately  their  vitality  does  not  seem  to  be 
■considerable,  and  the  few  pathogenic  organisms  that  may  exist 
in  natural  waters  are  accompanied  by  what  is  described  as 
"an  overwhelming  majority  of  harmless  forms."  These,  indeed, 
are  found  in  ice,  snow,  hail,  and  every  kind  of  water.  Dr. 
Frankland  gives  some  very  interesting  statistics  on  this  subject, 
showing  the  bacterial  contents  of  river  waters  and  other  sources 
of  supply  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  illustrating  the 
admirable  results  of  modern  systems  of  filtration  adopted 
by  the  London  Companies.  In  their  opening  chapters  the 
authors  deal  with  such  technical  matters  as  the  sterilization  of 
apparatus  and  materials,  and  the  preparation  of  culture  media  ; 
in  their  final  chapter  they  treat  of  the  action  of  sunlight,  or  of 
diffused  light,  on  bacteria,  in  natural  or  cultivated  conditions,  as 
demonstrated  by  Messrs.  Downes  and  Blunt,  and  other  experi- 
menters. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Towns  and  the  Construction  of  Water- 
works^ by  W.  K.  Burton,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Son),  is  an  engineering  treatise  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature, 
and  extremely  well  illustrated  by  plans  and  diagrams.  It  would 
be  ^  impossible,  the  author  remarks,  even  were  it  desirable,  to 
write  on  such  a  subject  without  reference  to  what  has  already 
been  written,  and  he  has  freely  drawn  upon  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Humber,  Mr.  Fanning,  and  other  authorities.  Mr.  Burton's 
work,  however,  shows  in  all  its  sections  the  fruit  of  independent 
study  and  individual  experience.  It  is  largely  based  upon  his 
own  practice  in  the  branch  of  engineering  of  which  it  treats,  and 
with  such  a  basis  a  treatise  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  suggestive  and 
useful.  The  whole  art  of  waterworks  construction  is  dealt  with 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  fashion  in  this  handsome  volume. 
A  pnper  contributed  by  Professor  John  Milne  on  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  on  waterworks  will  interest  engineers  who  may  have 
to  undertake  works  in  countries  where  such  shocks  are  common, 
in  Japan,  where  Mr.  Burton  has  been  engaged,  the  engineer 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Burton  appends 
some  interesting  notes  on  the  subject. 


Corea  of  To-day  (Nelson  &  Sons)  is  a  readable  little  book, 
containing  a  vivid  description  of  the  land  and  the  people  of 
Corea,  extracted  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Gilmore's  book,  Corea  from  its 
Capital,  with  some  additional  matter  bearing  on  the  present 
crisis.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  map,  though  small, 
useful. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor'h  "romance  of  the  future,"  A  Journey 
in  other  Worlds  (Longmans  &  Co.),  is  a  courageous  attempt  to 
better  the  example  of  M.  Jules  Verne.  Romancers  have  advanced 
far  since  the  slow  old  days  of  Hans  Pfaal.  Poe's  delightful 
Dutchman  sailed  in  a  balloon  and  made  a  modest  voyage  to  the 
moon.  No  small  amount  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  humorous  re- 
cital is  expended  on  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. Mr.  Astor's  method  is  Yernelike  altogether.  He  invents 
a  new  force  called  '■  apergy,"  and  starts  the  Terrestrial  Axis 
Straightening  Company,  and  carries  us  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  wondrous  aerial  ship  the  "  Callisto."  AVhich  is 
the  more  specious  method  the  imaginative  reader  must  decide. 
The  address  of  the  President  of  the  Company  and  the  historical 
sketch  by  "  Professor  Oortlandt,  United  States  Government  ex- 
pert," are  sufficiently  stirring,  we  must  admit,  to  turn  the  heads 
of  "  scientists  "  and  raise  any  amount  of  capital  for  the  enter- 
prise. "  Blessed  are  they  that  shall  inherit  the  earth "  is  the 
President's  new  reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  in  a  burst  of  elo- 
quent conviction  he  adds  : — "  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  man  reared  so  splendid  a  monument  of  his  own  genius  as  he 
will  in  straightening  the  axis  of  the  planet."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  President  does  his  "  blowing "  with  excellent  good  will. 
After  all,  the  doing  away  with  the  seasons  may  seem  to  some  no 
very  mighty  or  desirable  object.  However,  the  account  of  the 
voyage  of  the  trim  air-ship  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  entertaining, 
and  Mr.  Dan  Beard's  illustrations  of  the  Jovian  fauna — dragons 
and  dinosaurs  —  and  the  rest,  consort  admirably  with  the 
wondrous  text. 

The  Wedding  Garment,  by  Louis  Pendleton  (Boston:  Roberts), 
is  "  a  Tale  of  the  Life  to  Come,"  and  a  more  mawkish  production, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  The  Gates  Ajar,  and  other  examples 
of  its  literary  kindred.  In  this  story,  as  the  Hartford  Press 
remarks  of  Life  in  Heaven,  another  American  story  of  the  "future 
life,"  "  the  dangerous  delusion  that  we  shall  be  totally  changed 
in  heaven  is  forcibly  opposed."  A  young  man  is  supposed  to 
die,  and  finds  himself  in  the  spirit-world,  which  is  a  solid  world 
in  all  ways,  peopled  by  very  vulgar  people,  and  lecturers,  and 
other  plagues  of  the  earth.  He  strikes  a  small  stone  with  his  toe 
and  sends  it  rolling ;  and,  having  made  this  ancient  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  matter,  asks  his  spiritual  compauiou  if  it 
is  not  stone  that  he  has  touched.  The  reply  is  that  the  stone  is 
a  stone,  but  not  a  stone  of  the  material  world.  "  It  is  a  part  of 
the  eternal  substance  of  the  spiritual  world,  from  which  the 
matter  of  the  natural  world  exists  as  a  mere  outbirth  or  cover- 
ing." The  book  is  full  of  this  kind  of  jargon.  It  is  not  an 
amusing  book. 

Alfred  Hedenstjerna's  Swedish  Idylls,  translated  by  Edith 
Walthaji  (Leipzig :  Haessel),  might  have  been  more  carefully 
revised,  there  being  no  reasons  why  a  book  printed  in  Germany 
should  be  so  oddly  punctuated.  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Bergmann, 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  "  I  nothing  your  ladyship."  Again, 
we  find  at  p.  41  the  following  strange  economy  of  commas: — 
"Are  you  ill  Mr.  Lindahl?  "  "  Our  little  Gussy  is  dying  station 
master."  These  slight  and  simple  stories,  however,  are  prettily 
told,  and  in  not  a  few  the  pathetic  element  is  treated  with 
admirable  art. 

The  Story  of  John  Coles,  by  M.  E.  Kenton  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.),  is  most  naively  told,  and  composed  of  unconscious  absurdi- 
ties. John  Coles  is  a  blameless  youth  with- a  "parchment 
character."  Tom  Stokes,  with  no  character  to  speak  of,  murders 
Coles,  possesses  himself  of  the  parchment,  and  enters  the  service 
of  a  country  parson  as  the  true  John  Coles.  The  wooings  and 
widowerings  of  this  parson  are  set  forth  with  remorseless  super- 
fluity. Tom  Stokes  takes  to  burglaring,  carries  ofi'on  false  pretences 
the  belle  of  the  village,  and  in  course  of  time  is  terribly  haunted  in 
his  dreams  by  the  ghost  of  the  late  John  Coles.  In  the  meanwhile, 
another  death  occurs  in  the  parson's  family,  the  infant  son  and 
heir  falling  a  victim  to  a  yellow-eyed]  dog.  He  is  discovered  by 
the  nurse  "on  the  ground  before  tie  kennel,  his  curly  head 
literally  in  the  huge  dog's  mouth."  'I  his  incident,  like  the  rest 
of  the  fatuous  story,  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to  draw  tears  to  the 
reader's  eyes,  though  it  is  batho-,  r.ot  pathes,  that  prevails. 

The  Dolly  Dialogues,  by  Anthony  HorE,  reprinted  from  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  are  as  clever  end  entertaining  as  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  author's  novels,  ii\d  no  reader  of  Mr.  Witt's 
Widow  needs  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Hope  is  a  masttr  of  the 
art  of  dialogue.  The  humour,  hke  the  cynicism,  of  the  book  is 
admirable  for  refinement.    Perhaps  the  good  things  of  the  dia- 
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logues  are  too  liberally  accorded  to  all  the  speakers  involved,  and 
occasionally  we  are  reminded  of  a  contest  of  wits  in  some  old 
comedy.  But  the  tone  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  com- 
pletely modern,  and  the  effect  is  altogether  brilliant. 

In  Naughty  Mrs.  Gordon  (White  &  Co.),  "  Eita"  sketches  the 
career  of  a  fair  adventuress,  a  lady  with  a  "past,"  blessed  with  a 
"  riante  mischievous  face  "  and  "  gleaming  topaz  eyes,"  and  a 
charming,  dove-like,  innocent  aspect.  This  fair  enchantress  holds 
her  own  in  "  Society,"  and  a  vulgar  society  it  is,  if  Rita's 
sketch  of  "Society' at  home"'  is  a  true  picture.  In  the  end 
"  naughty  Mrs.  Gordon  "  makes  an  easy  conquest  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  triumphs  gloriously. 

The  Gentletvoman's  Book  of  Dress,  by  Mrs.  Douglas  (Henry  & 
Co.),  is  marked  by  a  generous  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  not 
always  generously  treated  by  writers.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  not  given 
to  pronouncing  dogmas.  Her  views  are  admirably  reasonable, 
and  free  from  the  narrowness  which  some  who  would  pose  as 
expert  authorities  are  compelled  to  adopt.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  "rational  dress"  treated  rationally,  as  in  this  pleasant 
volume.  "  Dress  in  the  Country,"  "  Dress  at  Home,"  "  Dress  in 
Town,"  "  The  Hygiene  of  Dress,"  are  some  of  the  subjects  which 
Mrs.  Douglas  deals  with  in  a  sensible  and  suggestive  spirit. 

"Under  the  title  The  First  Technical  College  (Chapman  &  Hall) 
Mr.  Humboldt  Sexton  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Anderson's 
Institution,  Glasgow,  founded  in  1 796,  with  a  memoir  of  John 
Anderson,  the  founder,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  influence  of  the  "  Andersonian," 
as  it  was  called,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  Mr.  Sexton's 
history  shows,  and  well  deserves  the  literary  commemoration  it 
receives  in  the  book  before  us. 

All  who  would  know  how  great  and  how  varied  were  the  privi- 
leges of  women  in  olden  times  may  consult  British  Frenvomen,  by 
Charlotte  Caemichael  Stopes  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 
wherein  the  statistics  and  precedents  of  the  Free  British  Woman 
in  the  historic  past  may  be  found  collected  and  analysed.  Armed 
with  this  book,  speakers  for  "  Women's  Rights "  might  make 
many  an  effective  appeal  to  the  historic  sense  of  the  audience, 
and  show  how  fields  were  won  by  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  not  to 
name  other  early  champions  of  oppressed  woman. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Rowland  Ward's 
Sportsman's  Handbook  (Rowland  Ward  &  Co.) ;  Verse-musings, 
by  John  Owen  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  enlarged  re-issue  ; 
Notes  for  Boys  and  their  Fathers,  by  An  Old  Boy  (Elliot 
Stock);  Socialism  or  Protection?  by  M.  H.  (Leadenlmll  Press) ; 
Library  Classification,  by  W.  J.  Fletcher,  A.M.  (Boston: 
Roberts)  ;  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  edited 
by  George  Holmes,  Vol.  XXXV.  (Sotheran  &  Co.) ;  Philoso- 
phical Remains  of  George  Croom  Robertson,  edited  by  Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D.,  and  J.  Whittaker  (Williams  &  Norgate) ; 
The  Friendship  of  Nature,  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  ;  The  Next  Naval  War,  by  Captain  S.  Eardley  Wilmot, 
R.N.  (Stanford)  ;  No  Heroes,  by  Blanche  Willis  Howard  (Gay 
&  Bird) ;  The  Torch-bearers,  by  Arlo  Bates  (Boston :  Roberts) ; 
Stay-at-home  Husbands,  by  One  of  Themselves  (Gay  &  Bird) ; 
Have  ye  Bead  It  ?  Look  Sharp  !  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Woods  (Leaden- 
hall  Press) ;  The  Helter- Skelter  Hounds,  by  G.  F.  Underbill 
(Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Dagonet  on  our  Islands,  by  G.  R.  Sims 
(Fisher  Unwin) ;  Cynicus ;  his  Humour  and  Satire  (Simpkin  & 
Co.) ;  Our  Discordant  Life,  by  Adam  D'Heristal  (Digby,  Long, 
&  Co.) ;  The  Book  of  the  Fair,  Part  XVII.  (Chicago  :  Bancroft 
Company) ;  and  Chats  on  Invention,  by  John  Martin,  reprinted 
from  Invention,  an  illustrated  Review  of  Industrial  Progress. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME 
243  SPECIMENS, 

Representing  the  sixty  principal  European  Ceramic  Factories  of  the 
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CHRONICLE. 


The  Royal 
Family. 


THE  fine  new  General  Hospital  at  Bir- 
mingham was  opened  this  day  week  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  who  had  been  staying 
with  Lord  Newport  at  Castle  Bromwich  for  the  occa- 
Then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  proceeded  to  Li  ver- 


sion. 


pool,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  town,  and 
the  recipients  of  its  wedding  gifts  to  them,  besides 
performing  the  function  of  laying  the  first  stone  of 
another  great  public  building,  the  new  Liverpool  Post 
Office. 


The  late  Comte  The  remains  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  were 
de  Pans.  transferred  on  Wednesday  in  great  state 
from  Stowe  to  Weybridge,  and  interred  in  the  Orleans 
vault  there  after  a  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
adjoining.  The  Duke  of  York  was  present  in  person, 
representing  the  Queen,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  also  officially  represented.  The  whole  of  the 
Orleans  Princes  who  were  within  reach  attended, 
with  members  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Italy  and 
Portugal  and  many  other  distinguished  persons. 
The  office  of  chief  mourner  was.  of  course,  filled 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is  understood  after 
the  funeral  to  have  attended  a  very  large  meeting 
of  his  supporters  in  London,  and  to  have  spoken 
words  signifying  a  forward  policy.  If  it  is  also 
true  that  Count  d'Haussonville  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  post  of  chief  Orleanist  agent  in 
France,  the  news  betokens  action,  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  bode  well  for  the  chances  of  the  party. 
It  is  whispered  that  "  Philippe  VIII.,"  as  his  partisans 
call  him,  dislikes  the  half-bourgeois,  half-academic 
tradition  of  his  family,  and  would  like  to  go  in,  like 
other  pretenders  nowadays,  for  a  sort  of  royalist  demo- 
cracy. If  so,  he  will  probably  play  the  cards  of  the 
Legitimists  proper  and  the  Bonapartists  rather  than 
his  own. 


Home  Politics. 


The  gaiety  of  the  British  nation  was 
further  promoted  at  the  end  of  last  week 
by  what  purported  to  be  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  two  hundred  pounds,  and  good 
gifts  of  Irish  quarrel,  had  been  half-unwittingly  pro- 
cured. A  Nationalist  vacancy  in  Kilkenny  was  filled 
up  yesterday  week,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
these  Anti-Parnellite  items  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
no  personal  identity.  They  are  simply  numbers  like 
convicts  or  torpedo-boats,  and  when  001  succeeds  000, 


it  makes  practically  no  difference.  Later,  Mr.  Davttt 
having  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
Mr.  Healy,  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  Monday, 
devoted  two  of  its  columns  to  a  most  businesslike  and 
methodical  process  of  watering  with  the  best  vitriol — 
just  as  if  they  had  been  weedy  garden  walks — the 
Freeman  itself,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  divers  other  things  and  persons.  The  letter  was 
abundantly  studded  with  elegant  extracts,  mutually 
contradictory,  from  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Healy's 
foes,  and  altogether  was  a  most  ingenious  and  cheerful 
piece  of  controversy. 

On  Monday  Lord  Eosebery,  who  had  been  staying  at 
Dunrobin,  received  the  freedom  of  the  borough  of  Ding- 
wall, and,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  reminiscences  of  last- 
century  politics,  observed  that  Charles  James  Fox 
had  received  the  same  honour  on  the  eve  of  a  twenty 
years'  sojourn  in  opposition.  Let  us  all  accept  the 
omen.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  fresh  from,  but  by  no  means 
satiate  with,  his  victories  at  the  Trade-Union  Congress, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Independent  Labour  party 
at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  the  same  night,  and  expressed 
the  intention  of  himself  and  his  friends  "  to  fight 
"  ruthlessly  on  "  for  Socialism  pure  and  simple.  And, 
indeed,  Socialism  is  simple  enough,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  purity.  But  we  regret  to  say  that,  as 
Henry  (or  was  it  Arnold?)  has  it,  "there  were  some 
"  who  "  hissed  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 


The  Corean  A  positive  fact  was  at  last  announced  this 
War.  (jay  week  about  the  Corean  War,  the  Japanese 
having  seized,  fortified,  and  strongly  garrisoned  an 
island  within  striking  distance  of  Port  Arthur  and 
inside  the  straits.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  most 
contradictory  reports  and  rumours  have  prevailed  during 
the  week,  statements  that  the  Chinese  army  was  being 
hemmed  in  and  starved  by  the  Japanese  being  met  with 
others  that  the  Chinese  fleet  was  "  in  complete  fighting 
"  trim"  at  Wei-hai-wei.  But  why  if  the  army  was 
hemmed  in  and  starved  it  did  not  surrender,  and  why 
if  the  navy  was  in  fighting  trim  it  did  not  come  out 
and  prevent  such  things  as  the  lodgment  at  Society 
Island,  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  us.  An  elaborate 
treaty  between  Corea  and  Japan  arranging  for  the  "  in- 
<!  dependence  "  of  the  former  had  been  executed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  the  King  of 
Corea  has  sent  a  special  embassy  with  costly  gifts  for 
the  Empress-Mother  of  China.  The  worst  sign  for 
China  was  that  she  had  taken  to  the  childish  and 
disastrous  game  of  punishing  leaders  for  not  being 
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victorious.  Admiral  Ting  was  Baid  to  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  command  of  the  fleet  for  inaction,  and 
the  fall  of  Li-Hung- Chang  himself  was  represented  as 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  these  reports  were  in 
their  turn  contradicted,  or  failed  of  conlirmation,  and 
the  week  ended  in  the  usual  mist. 


General  '^nE  n"ss"3g  Butch  detachment  in  Lombok 
Foreign  and  turned  up  last  week,  but  only  on  parole 
Colonial  Affairs.  arKi  under  safe  conduct,  having  had  to 
surrender.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  Saturday's 
news  was  one  of  the  German  Emperor's  characteristic 
speeches  at  Konigsberg.  It  consisted  partly  of  a  sharp 
reprimand  to  the  Conservative  noblesse  of  the  province 
for  their  attitude  on  agricultural  questions,  and  partly 
of  one  of  those  curious  claims  to  Divine  Right  which, 
on  the  part  of  a  monarchy  barely  two  centuries  old, 
and  originally  established  as  that  of  Prussia  was,  are 
equally  absurd  from  the  Legitimist  and  the  Liberal 
points  of  view.  But  William  II.  is  entirely  without 
humour ;  and,  while  that  defect  is  the  greatest  of 
curses  to  a  private  person,  it  is  perhaps  a  positive 
advantage  to  a  ruler  of  some  force  of  character. 
General  foreign  news  has  been  slight  and  gossipy, 
busying  itself  chiefly  with  matters  already  reported 
and  with  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Both 
French  and  German  Chauvinism  have  been  on  the 
rampage,  the  former  in  reference  to  Madagascar 
(whither  the  eminent  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  has 
been  sent  to  repeat,  if  possible,  his  Siamese  exploit), 
and  the  latter  to  Samoa,  which,  it  seems,  must  be 
German,  all  German,  and  nothing  but  German. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  observations  at 
present,  except  that  "  Madagascar  "  will  form  an 
excellent  "  Tonquin "  writ  large ;  and  that,  as  Ger- 
many has  absolutely  no  rights  in  Samoa  except  those 
derived  from  her  joint-protectorate,  it  would  be  a  little 
unwise  of  her  to  dispute  the  jointure.  In  another  part 
of  her  colonial  dominions,  East  Africa,  there  had  been 
troublesome  fighting  with  the  natives. 

The  miscellaneous  news  of  the  week  has  included  a 
temporary  settlement  of  the  troubles  in  Samoa,  with 
the  surrender  of  100  guns  (not  100,000,  as  a  telegraph 
clerk,  with  a  fine  imagination  and  a  vague  idea  of  the 
subject,  had  previously  announced),  and,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  some  Brazilian  news.  This  latter  con- 
sisted partly  of  details  about  the  quarrel  between  Portugal 
and  her  sometime  colony,  partly  of  a  list  (denied  later) 
of  victims  to  Marshal  Peixoto's  desire  to  emulate  the 
famous  Spaniard  who  on  his  deathbed  had  no  difficulty 
about  forgiving  his  enemies  because  he  had  shot  them 
all  already.  Considerable  space  has  been  occupied  by 
the  alleged  conversations  of  M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian 
Finance  Minister,  at  Abbazia,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  occupied  some  years  ago  by  Gastein 
as  the  European  gossip-shop.  These  things  are  always 
suspicious  ;  but  Russian  Ministers  are  rather  less  given 
than  any  others  to  talk  without  an  object,  and  M.  DE 
Witte's  object  seems  to  be  to  dispel,  or  at  least  to 
calm,  any  ideas  of  offensive  intentions  on  Russia's 
part,  either  in  conjunction  with  France  or  against 
Bulgaria.  The  boundary  dispute  between  Germany 
and  Portugal  in  Africa  has,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  been  settled  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  slave  trial  in  Egypt  came  to  an  end  on  Thursday, 
but  the  finding  of  the  Court,  if  arrived  at,  was  not  then 
published,  and  is  subject  to  Sir  H.  Kitchener's  re- 
vision. 


„         ,       In  the  contributions  last  week  to  the 

Correspondence.  r,  ,      1T>       ,  ,.       ,.,      „  _  T 

School  Board  question,  that  01  Mr.  x age, 

of  Charterhouse,  would  have  been  more  interesting  if 
it  had  been  the  first,  instead  of  about  the  five-hundredth, 
expression  of  Mr.  Page's  opinions  on  dogmatic  teach- 
ing in  schools.    Mr.  Hogg,  of  St.  Albans,  Holborn, 


was  more  amusing  because  fresher.  Mr.  Hogg  wants 
School  Board  education  (which  he  adores)  to  be  wholly 
secular,  that  the  Church  may  be  enabled  and  incited 
to  undertake  the  work  herself.  We  do  not  remember 
seeing  Mr.  Hogg's  name  often  ;  but  he  is  evidently  a 
member  of  that  curious  body  of  High  Church  Radicals 
which  has  done  some  mischief,  and  will  do  more. 
Another  characteristic  correspondence  was  published 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  private  secre- 
tary and  a  person  named  John  Johnson,  who,  having 
attributed  to  the  Archbishop  words  which  he  never 
spoke,  justified  himself  by  saying  that  the  Archbishop' 
had  voted  in  such  and  such  a  way,  and  that  therefore 
he  put  in  the  Archbishop's  mouth  the  construction 
which  he,  Mr.  Johnson,  chose  to  place  on  the  voting. 

The  Chambers  The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  met 
of  Commerce.  at  Huddersfield  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Albert 
Rollit  being  in  the  chair,  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
being  present  as  Board  of  Trade  representative,  to  oil 
the  wheels  if  they  went  rusty  and  pour  water  on  them 
if  they  revolved  too  fast.  The  Presidential  address 
was  on  the  whole  sanguine.  Resolutions  were  passed 
demanding  an  adjustment  of  the  Spanish  Tariff,  urging 
the  Uganda  Railway,  and  so  forth  ;  while  the  meeting 
showed  prudence  in  adopting  the  previous  question 
when  the  ticklish  subject  of  dealing  in  "  options  "  or 
"  futures "  was  approached.  Next  day  the  Chambers 
were  addressed  by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  who  followed 
the  President  in  being  mildly  and  guardedly  cheerful, 
but  made  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  increasing 
mischief  of  Labour  disputes.  The  Conference  then 
"  resolved  "  with  much  freedom  ;  but,  as  before,  proved 
its  sense  by  declining  to  resolve  on  such  points  as  a 
graduated  Income-tax  and  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. 


other  The  Trades-Union  Congress  ended,  as  might 
Congresses,  have  been  foreseen,  in  a  further  victory  for 
the  Compulsory  Eight  Hours  men,  Mr.  Fenwick,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary,  being  ousted  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Woods.  This  is  a  distinct  change  for  the  worse 
in  every  possible  respect,  Mr.  Fenwick  being  of  the 
best  type  of  Trade-Unionist,  and  Mr.  Woods — let  us 
say,  politely — not  of  the  best.  But  the  Congress  at 
least  showed  its  sense  in  preferring  both,  after  they 
had  sensibly  declined  to  mortgage  their  whole  private 
time,  to  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  who  was  ready  to  promise 
anything  and  everything.  Meanwhile,  at  Newcastle, 
the  Postmen's  Union  was  protesting  against  the  bigger 
meeting,  which  accused  the  postmen  of  "sweating." 
Let  us  hope  that  Trade-Unionism  will  prove  a  reversed 
Saturn,  and  be  devoured  by  its  own  children.  A 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  took  place 
at  Preston,  on  Monday,  and  was  addressed  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  the  high  Roman  fashion,  anticipating  the 
complete  coming  over  of  Anglicans,  declaring  that  the 
"  Church  of  England  had  failed  to  maintain  unity," 
and  strongly  reprobating  the  National  Church  ideal. 
It  is  odd  to  find  his  Eminence  and  Lord  Plunket 
agreeing.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  might  with 
a  little  casuistry  cite  the  Cardinal  to  the  effect  that, 
in  seeking  to  intrude  a  fresh  episcopate  on  Spain, 
which  has  a  National  Church  already,  he  is  doing  no 
harm,  because  National  Churches  are  bad. 

The  Military  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Chelsea 
Hospitals.  an(j  Kilrnainham  Hospitals  is  a  very  satis- 
factory document.  It  disposes  completely  of  a  famous 
myth — a  favourite  with  some  "service"  grumblers 
and  more  Radical  agitators— to  the  effect  that  these 
hospitals  were  practically  the  outcome  of  a  soldiers' 
subscription,  or  forced  levy,  it  entirely  discountenances 
the  pet  nostrum  of  selling  up  and  substituting  pensions, 
and  it  strongly  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
institutions  as  they  are. 
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The  Mercers'  The  new  building  of  the  Mercers'  Schools, 
Schools.  in  Barnard's  Inn,  was  opened  on  Tuesday, 
Lord  Selbobne  presiding.  The  schools  represent  the 
same  careful  attention  to  education  in  the  second,  or 
commercial,  class  which  the  Mercers  (in  so  far  as  the 
Charity  Commission  will  allow  them)  have  shown,  and 
■continue  to  show,  to  the  higher  education  in  the  case 
of  St.  Paul's.  And  the  turning  of  the  Inn  to  this  use 
has  the  further  advantage  that,  though  most  of  the 
'buildings  (which,  though  not  ugly,  were  of  no  par- 
ticular beauty)  have  of  course  disappeared,  the  very 
delightful  dining  hall  is  maintained  intact  for  its 
proper  purpose,  and  has  a  good  chance  of  continuing 
to  serve  it. 

The  Law  At  Bow  Street  on  Monday  the  postman  who 
Courts.  had  stolen  three  bags  of  mails  at  the 
"General  Post  Office,  and  had  burnt  many  of  the  con- 
tents, confessed — the  confession  disclosing  a  robbery 
■of  astonishing  foolhardiness,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
rather  unpleasant  state  of  facilities  for  other  robberies 

of  the  same  kind.  Read,  the  man  accused  of  the 

Southend  murder,  was  at  length  committed  for  trial 

yesterday  week.  An  interesting  child,  who  bit  and 

battered  his  small  brother  not  long  ago,  pleaded  guilty 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Tuesday,  and  was,  with 
the  parental  consent,  sentenced  to  a  good  birching — ■ 

behind"  as  the  Common  Serjeant  said,  with  an 
emphatic  approval  which  extorts  admiration,  but  with 
a  particularity  which  gives  a  sad  hint  of  the  disuse  of 

healthy  systems  of  correction.-  A  young  female 

Anarchist  incendiary,  of  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
committed  for  trial  at  Wimbledon  on  Wednesday, 
partly  on  her  own  confession  of  having  tried  to  set 
her  employer's  house  on  fire.  He  was  French  and  she 
was  French  ;  but,  as  her  assigned  motive  was  that  she 
did  not  like  England,  there  will  probably  be  persons  in 
her  own  country  who  will  see  in  her  a  new  Joan  of 
Arc,  an  interesting  victim. 


Accidents. 


A  very  bad  collision  befell  the  Cologne- 
Paris  express  this  week  at  Apilly,  near 
Noyon,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  the  unfortunate  station- 
master,  as  he  was  called.  This  involuntary  pluralist, 
who,  in  fact,  combined  the  offices  of  stationmaster, 
ticket-clerk,  porter,  signalman,  and  shunter,  lost  his 
own  life  in  trying  to  stop  the  incoming  train  with  a 
flag.   

Cricket  ^AIN  spoilt  the  first  instalment  of  the 
cricket  at  Hastings  last  week,  and  an 
•evidence  of  the  break  up  of  the  season  was  given  by 
the  departure  of  Lord  Hawke  with  a  strong  amateur 
team  for  the  United  States.  The  second  match  of  the 
meeting  produced  some  very  curious  cricket  on  Monday. 
It  was  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  the  latter  certainly  seem- 
ing on  paper  by  far  the  stronger  team.  They  were,  how- 
ever, all  got  out  by  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  Ferris  for 
85,  batsmen  like  Brockwell  and  A.  Hearne  scoring 
nothing,  others  single  figures,  and  only  one  (Gunn)  over 
a  score.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  fine  innings  from 
Dr.  Grace,  who  made,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  131  for 
the  Gentlemen.  This  play,  however,  was  obviously 
not  true  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  second  innings  of 
the  Players,  Ward  and  Brockwell  avenged  them- 
selves by  knocking  up  23  and  59  respectively,  both 
not  out  when  stumps  were  drawn.  The  pair  carried 
their  scores  next  day  to  47  and  81  respectively,  and 
other  players  having  increased  the  score  to  268,  the 
innings  was  closed  at  the  eighth  wicket.  This  might 
have  been  dangerous  had  not  time  been  very  short. 
As  it  was,  the  game  was  drawn,  the  Gentlemen  having 
34  to  get  and  three  wickets  (including  Dr.  Grace 
and  Mr.  Stoddart)  to  fall.  Next  to  Dr.  Grace's  great 
score,  the  most  noticeable  thing  on  the  Gentlemen's 
side  was  the  good  play  in  both  innings  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 


the  Cambridge  player  who  did  great  things  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  had  since  fallen  off. 


Games. 


Racing. 


The  Amateur  Golf  Championship  of  Ireland 
was  won  yesterday  week  by  Mr.  John  Ball, 
amateur  champion  of  England.  The  first  prize  at  an 
open  tournament  subsequently  went  to  Andrew  Kirk- 
caldy of  St.  Andrews.  A  day  or  two  later  a  four- 
mile  foot-race  took  place,  also  near  Dublin,  between 
the  Irish  and  English  champions.  Alas !  the  fatal 
sentence  of  the  Irish  bard  about  his  countrymen — 
"  They  went  out  to  battle,  but  they  always  fell  " — was 
again  verified,  and  the  Englishman  won  by  eight  yards. 

The  first  day  of  the  Doncaster  Meeting 
provided  at  least  two  races  of  interest,  the 
Champagne  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  and  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap.  For  the  former,  Saintly  was 
made  a  decided  favourite,  but  could  not  get  near,  and 
the  race  was  won  well  by  Solaro  half  a  length  in  front, 
while  Caenlochan  and  Ufcica  ran  a  dead  heat  behind 
him.     The  Great  Yorkshire  brought  out  a  field  of 

sixteen,  and  was  won  by  Bushey  Park.  The  St. 

Leger  itself  provided  a  mighty  surprise,  and  a  rare 
opportunity  of  profit,  which,  it  is  thought,  but  few 
seized.  The  superior  chances  of  the  fillies  in  September 
are  a  commonplace ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
this  advantage  over  Ladas  and  Matchbox  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  with  Amiable,  the  Oaks  winner,  or  with 
Mr.  Manton's  None  the  Wiser.  Nobody  thought  of 
Lord  Alington's  Throstle,  who,  starting  at  50  to  1, 
took  the  lead,  resigned  it  for  a  time  when  the  pace  was 
forced  by  Legal  Tender  (whose  object  was  supposed  to 
be  to  make  the  running  for  Matchbox),  came  up  again 
when  Ladas  had  just  got  the  better  of  Baron  IIirsch's 
candidate,  and  won  without  much  difficulty  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  from  Lord  Rosebery's  horse. 

The  chief  race  of  Thursday — the  Portland  Plate — 
was  extremely  well  contested.  Fifteen  started,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  best  known  handicap  horses  now  run- 
ning, and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Grey  Leg  got 
home  by  a  head  from  Mecca,  there  being  no  more 
between  second  and  third.  The  Rous  Plate,  the  chief 
two-year-old  event,  was  won  by  Matabele;  Ella  Tweed, 
the  best  animal  in,  apparently  finding  her  weight  too 
heavy. 

Miscellaneous  ^"'HE  ^ePor^  °^  the  Committee  on  the 
Waltham  Abbey  explosion  was  a  little 
vague.  No  cause  was  assigned,  but  general  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  at  the  present  arrangement  and 
management  of  the  establishment,  and  the  necessity 
for  putting  the  whole  manufacture  of  explosives  under 
the  control  of  an  expert  chemist  was  insisted  upon. 
The  trusteeships  of  the  National  Gallery  vacant  by 
the  deaths  of  Sir  Henry  Layard  and  Lord  Hardinge 
have  been  filled  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Charles 
Tennant.  Divers  sittings  of  the  Welsh  Land  Com- 
mission have  been  reported,  and  we  hope  the  reporters 
have  been  unfair  to  Lord  Carrington.  If  they  have 
not,  Lord  Carrington,  not  for  the  first  time,  has  adopted 
an  attitude  towards  his  brother  landowners  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unjustifiable,  injudicious,  and,  in 
his  present  position,  unjudicial. 

The  Hereford  Musical  Festival  has  been  going  on. 
during  the  week  successfully  enough.  The  principal 
novelties  have  been  a  Cantata  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  "  Sir 
"  Ogie  and  the  Ladie  Elsie,"  and  Dr.  Bridge's  new 
setting  of  the  Stabat  Mater. 

At  the  Bank  of  England  meeting,  on  Thursday,  a 
sedulous  attempt  was  made  to  drag  the  private  affairs 
of  certain  customers  into  discussion,  according  to  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  certain  newspapers  that  "  the 
"  public  has  a  right  to  know"  anything  that  the 
public  chooses  to  be  inquisitive  about.  It  fortunateTy 
found  no  support,  and  was  squelched.    On  the  same 
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day  a  diamond  robbery,  under  cbloroform,  took  place  in 
Hatton  Garden,  the  circumstances  being  very  similar 
to  those  of  one  which  occurred  three  or  four  years  ago. 
A  manifesto  by  the  National  Union  of  School  Board 
Teachers,  relating  to,  and  protesting  against,  the 
London  Circular,  was  published.  The  signatures  were 
numerous,  but  to  any  one  who  understands  the  matter, 
that  of  Mr.  Yoxall,  the  Secretary,  is  as  significant  as 
Mr.  Pickard's  signature  would  be  in  a  manifesto 
relating  to  the  coal  trade. 


Books  &c   ^  S00^  an^  useful  map  of  the  seat  of  war 
round  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  an  enlarged 
plan   of  Port  Arthur,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Philip. 


Two  men  of  especial,  though  very  different, 
distinction  died  this  day  week.  The  long 
sufferings  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  ended  ;  whether  the 
Orleanist  claims  ended  with  them  is  a  question  too 
large  to  be  discussed  in  this  particular  place.  In 
Professor  Helmholtz  science  lost  one  of  the  very  few 
men  who  can  at  any  time  be  said  to  occupy  an  abso- 
lutely foremost  rank,  not  in  the  ever-multiplying 
classes  of  specialists,  but  in  the  always  small  band  di 
color  che  sanno,  in  the  company  of  Aristotle  and 

Newton.  Yet  another  leader  in  his  own  class  has 

departed  in  the  person  of  Brugsch  Pasha,  a  great 
Egyptologist,  and  for  some  considerable  time  head  of 

the  School  of  Egyptology  at   Cairo.  Mr.  Alec 

Taylor,  of  Manton,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
fortunate  of  English  trainers. 


FRENCH  POLITICS.    THE  REPUBLIC  AND 
THE  ROYALISTS. 

IT  would  be  really  indecent  to  say  that  the  death  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris  has  been  an  event  of  any  im- 
portance to  France  or  the  present  Republican  Govern- 
ment. The  statement  would  only  make  the  Comte 
ridiculous,  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  heard  from  the 
most  assertive  of  his  partisans.  M.  Herve,  who,  by 
the  way,  had  not  been  at  any  time  very  handsomely 
recognized  by  the  chief  whom  he  endeavoured  to  serve 
loyally,  and  with  genuine  ability,  has  confined  himself 
mainly  to  an  expression  of  personal  affection.  M.  de 
Kerohant  has  been  eloquent  about  splendid  but 
exceedingly  vague  prospects,  which  he  even  candidly 
confesses  that  he  does  not  expect  to  see  realized.  All 
commentators  have  dwelt  much,  and  most  have  in- 
sisted exclusively,  on  the  Comte's  private  virtues.  It 
may  appear  a  somewhat  brutal  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
the  fact  that  when  a  man  who  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  is  praised  for  these  qualities,  it  is  commonly  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  praise.  When  even  his 
enemies  join  in  the  chorus,  a  distinct  element  of  satire 
is  perceptible.  If  the  Comte  de  Paris  had,  to  adapt  a 
judgment  passed  on  our  own  Charles  II.,  been  born 
in  a  private  station,  he  would  have  been  thought  by 
all  men  a  very  worthy  gentleman.  But  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  be  born  to  great  claims,  and  for  that  place  the 
private  virtues,  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  did 
not  fit  him.  The  inevitable  consequence  has  been 
that  his  life  was  a  long  illustration  of  the  cruel  truth 
that  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable,  doing  or  suffering. 

Justice,  no  doubt,  compels  the  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  committed  by  birth,  and  by  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  to  a  position  in  which  even  a  strong  man  could 
hardly  have  carried  himself  with  dignity  and  success. 
The  will  of  his  father,  obviously  meant  for  publication, 
gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  trained  to  be,  "  above 
"  all,  a  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  nation.  He  must 
'  be  a  Catholic,  and  a  passionate,  exclusive  servant  of 
"  France,  and  of  the  Revolution."    It  is  impossible  for 


any  man,  particularly  when  he  is  born  to  a  claim  on 
the  French  throne,  to  be  at  once  a  Catholic  and  a 
passionate  servant  of  the  Revolution.    The  Revolution 
was  profoundly  inimical  both  to  the  throne  and  to 
religion.    The  Due  d'Orleans,  in  fact,  ordered  his  son 
to  be  trained  to  serve  two  masters,  to  be  inevitably  a 
double-minded  man,  and,  therefore,  unstable  in  all  his 
ways.     This  was,  it  may   be  allowed,   a  necessity 
considering   the   position   and   the   history  of  the 
Orleanist  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  never- 
theless, it  bore  its  natural  fruits  in  the  confused, 
shifty  characters  of  most  of  the  Orleanist  Princes> 
No  man,  or  body  of  men,  can  go  on  for  long  en- 
deavouring to  square  conduct  by  direct  contraries 
without  suffering  for  it.     The  Comte  de  Paris  did 
not   escape  from  the  common  fate  of  his  House. 
He  was  never  able  to  follow  any  consistent  course. 
By  recognizing  the  Comte   de   Chambord  he  con- 
demned his  own  grandfather,  and  tacitly  confessed 
that  the  claim  of  his  own  family  was  irregular.  By 
always  asserting  his  deference  for  popular  choice,  he- 
condemned  the  Legitimist  theory.    By  returning  to 
France,  and  accepting  money  from  the  Republic  io 
composition  for  his  property,  he  acknowledged  the 
Republican  Government.    Yet  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  tempted — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  worried — into  openly  taking   up  the  place  of 
Pretender.    Whether  the  expulsion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Orleanist  and  Bonatarte  Princes  was  a 
magnanimous  act  or  not,  it  was  only  natural  that  any 
Government  should  refuse  to  permit  the  continued 
residence  in  France  of  gentlemen  who  openly  pro- 
claimed themselves  its  enemies,  and  were  the  chiefs  of 
parties  bent  on  its  destruction.    There  are  only  two 
legitimate  places  for  a  Pretender  to  a  throne.    One  is 
exile  and  the  other  is  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
field.    The  Comte  de  Paris  could  not,  and  perhaps 
would  not  if  he  could,  have  taken  the  second  place,  and 
when  he  was  forced  into  the  first  he  did  not  bear  it 
with  dignity.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weari- 
ness of  exile  was  the  main  cause  of  his  discreditable 
coalition  with  General  Boulanger.    The  good  sense, 
and  the  instinct  of  honour  of  a  gentleman  of  his  birth, 
must  have  been  sadly  confused  before  he  could  have 
been   brought    to    submit    to   such  compromising 
company. 

We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Royalist  party  will  sink  into  still  further  weakness 
and  confusion  in  France.  Nothing  which  is  visible  at 
this  moment  leads  us  to  modify  that  opinion.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  misfortune  for  the  party  that  a  member  of 
the  Bourbon  family  in  Spain  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  task  of  making  the  position  of  Pretender  to  the 
throne  of  France  utterly  ridiculous.  The  exact  prin- 
ciple which  Don  Francois  de  Bourbon  has  under- 
taken to  maintain  is  not,  we  regret  to  say,  quite  clear 
to  us.  Apparently  he  considers  the  Orleanist  family 
disqualified  because  they  belong  to  a  younger  line,  and 
Don  Carlos  out  of  the  running,  if  so  flippant  an  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted  in  connexion  with  an  event 
of  such  gravity,  because  he  represents  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  renounced  his  claims  to  the  throne  of 
France  when  he  accepted  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  He  has  heard  the  Legitimists  complain  of 
not  having  a  duly  qualified  Pretender.  Don  Francois 
presents  himself  saying,  "  Me  voici,"  and  expressing  in 
an  elegantly  turned  Manifesto  his  hope  that  the  Legi- 
timists will  be  both  pleased  and  energetic  now  that 
"  the  right  becomes  incarnate,  not  in  an  hypothesis, 
"  but  in  a  real  and  living  fact."  The  incarnation  of  a 
right  in  an  hypothesis  would  be  a  curious  spectacle, 
and  the  living  fact  is  a  very  absurd  gentleman.  Don 
Francois  has  not  descended  for  nothing  from  the 
race  which  produced  M.  Prudhomme,  nor  lived  in  vain 
in  the  country  which  produced  Don  Quixote.  But, 
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absurd  as  he  looks,  he  is  only  a  caricature  of  the 
other  Pretenders.  His  position  is  not  intrinsically 
more  illogical  than  that  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and 
they  have  this  much  in  common — that  neither  can  do 
more  than  keep  on  issuing  manifestoes.  It  is  already 
understood  that  the  Due  has  made  his  faithful  people 
understand  that  a  new  reign  has  begun.  His  father's 
advisers  have  been  removed.  The  Due  de  Luynes 
succeeds  M.  d'Hadssonville  as  the  Pretender's  repre- 
sentative in  France.  The  new  head  of  the  family  is 
understood  to  look  upon  the  "  Dukes  of  the  Academy  " 
as  old  fogies,  and  to  be  resolved  to  replace  them  and 
their  methods  by  younger  men  and  more  spirited 
courses.  It  is  the  necessity  of  his  position  that  he 
must  play  at  being  king,  and  it  may  possibly  be  found 
that  the  part  of  Rehoboam  in  exile  will  answer  as  well 
as  another.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  father's  old 
advisers  have  shown  much  successful  wisdom.  The 
Due  de  Luynes  may  prove  quite  as  capable  to  draft  a 
proclamation  as  M.  d'Haussonville  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  as  yet. 

The  Eepublic  is,  indeed,  in  no  danger  except  from 
its  own  excesses  or  mistakes-'.  It  may  well  happen 
that  the  extreme  parties  will  put  it  in  peril.  The 
fortune  of  the  Moderate  candidate  who  stood  for  the 
seat  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  which  M.  Casimir  Perier 
vacated  on  becoming  President  is  a  sign  that  the  real 
enemies  of  every  Government  in  France  have  not  been 
weakened  by  that  reaction  against  the  Socialists  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Anarchist 
outrages.  The  Socialists  and  Radicals  have  been  strong 
enough  in  a  constituency,  which  has  hitherto  been 
Moderate,  to  compel  the  Ministerial  candidate  to 
stand  the  chance  of  a  second  ballot.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  mustered  between  them  more  than  half  the 
votes  given  at  the  election.  The  end  of  the  contest 
can  hardly  be  doubtful,  for  there  is  little  to  prevent 
the  Radicals  and  Socialists  from  coalescing  at  the 
second  ballot,  and  in  that  case  the  Moderate  candidate 
will  almost  certainly  be  beaten.  Even  if  this  does  not 
happen,  the  fact  remains  that  the  extreme  parties  have 
increased  in  strength.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Nogent-sur-Seine  is  the  only  constituency  in 
which  this  process  is  going  on.  Another  kind  of 
danger  may  arise  to  France  out  of  the  colonial  adven- 
tures which  are  reviving.  The  despatch  of  M.  Le 
Myre  de  Vilers  to  Madagascar  with  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Hova  Government  is  in  all  likelihood  the 
beginning  of  another  embroglio  in  the  island.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  French  have  not  found  the 
protectorate  of  any  value  to  them  as  yet.  The 
Hovas  pay  very  little  attention  to  their  repre- 
sentative, and  their  commerce  remains  insignifi- 
cant. Their  few  settlers  are  easily  outstripped  by 
the  English  and  Indians.  Eepeated  warnings  have 
been  given  to  the  Hovas,  to  which  no  attention  has 
been  paid,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
fact  that,  if  the  demands  of  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers 
are  not  immediately  complied  with,  an  expedition  will 
be  sent  to  invade  the  island.  Colonial  adventures 
have  not  hitherto  answered  well  with  the  Eepublican 
Government,  and  this  one  may  prove  no  more  profit- 
able than  the  other.  A  heavy  loss  of  life  by  fever 
would  make  the  expedition  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
France.  In  the  meantime  we  may  as  well  take  note 
for  our  part  of  the  fact  that  the  French  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  their  failure  is  due  to  the  pressure  artfully 
exercised  by  the  English  Government  on  the  Hovas 
through  the  missionaries.  It  is  a  belief  which  is 
likely  to  cause  events  which  may  well  add  another 
to  the  already  respectable  list  of  questions  pending 
between  France  and  England. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  ON  HIS  HOBBY. 

THE  oddities  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  William  II. 
are  by  this  time  so  well  known  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  them  is  naturally  lessened.  Such  a  speech  as 
that  which  the  German  Emperor  delivered  yesterday 
week  at  Konigsberg  would  from  any  other  potentate 
of  equal  importance  have  convulsed  Europe,  and  from 
himself  earlier  have  startled  it  a  little.  From  him, 
and  at  this  time  of  day,  it  passes,  though  by  no  means 
disregarded,  yet  taken  (outside  his  own  country,  at 
any  rate)  as  a  matter  of  course.  Anywhere  else  but 
in  Germany — perhaps  anywhere  in  Germany  out  of 
Prussia — for  a  sovereign  to  erase  from  the  list  of 
guests  at  a  dinner  persons  guilty  of  merely  political 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  his  Government  would 
seem  very  silly,  very  little-minded,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  But  the  Frederician  tradition  of  Prussia  as  a 
big  school  with  a  divinely  appointed  head-master  fully 
accounts  for  this,  and  for  the  subsequent  declaration 
that  it  is  monstrous  that  nobles  (lege  prefects,  or 
sixth-form  boys)  should  be  in  opposition  to  their  King. 
We  all  knew  before  that  the  Emperor  is  convinced 
that  he,  the  representative  of  a  dynasty  which  may 
almost  be  called  mushroom,  represents  the  monarchy 
by  right  divine. 

Nevertheless  the  thing  is  not  merely  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  freak,  or  to  be  riddled  with  ridicule,  temptingly 
as  it  exposes  itself  to  the  latter  treatment.  The 
modern  man  is  supposed  to  regard  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Legitimacy  with  wonder — -sympathetic  if  he  be 
of  the  higher  kind,  jeering  and  boisterous  if  of 
the  lower.  Perhaps  mankind  are  not  entirely  to  be- 
divided  into  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
and  followers  of  the  living  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  But  if 
somewhere  there  should  lurk  a  convinced  and  logical 
Legitimist,  he  might,  if  he  cared,  have  nearly  as  much 
fun  with  the  Emperor,  in  his  own  way,  as  any 
"  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  "  in  his.  It  is 
impossible,  speaking  with  reverence,  to  conceive  a  more 
extraordinary  kind  of  Divine  Right  than  that  which 
left  Prussia  severely  alone  for  centuries  and  millen- 
niums, only  to  take  compassion  upon  her  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  special  benefit  of  that 
"  expensive  Herr,"  Frederick  I.,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  ingeniously  choosing  and  keeping  to  the  side 
against  Louis  XIV.  It  is  (still  with  the  same  proviso) 
equally  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  that  conjuncture, 
twenty  years  ago — Marshal  Niel's  death,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's premiership,  Russia's  desire  to  get  rid  of  her 
Black  Sea  fetters,  Austria's  disarray  after  Sadowa,  and 
the  inability  of  Victor  Emanuel  to  be  the  galantuomo 
that  he  would  fain  have  been — which  persuaded 
Divine  Right  once  more  to  unite  itself  with  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  bestow  on  them  a  Divine  Empire  as  before 
a  Divine  Kingdom.  After  which  the  Legitimist  may,  if 
he  likes,  congratulate  the  Emperor  on  being  more 
Royalist  than  any  King  (except  Louis  XIV.  himself) 
hitherto  in  laying  it  down  that  it  is  an  offence  against 
Divine  Right  not  to  question  the  King's  title,  but  to 
use  the  constitutional  powers  and  liberties  with  which 
the  King  himself  has  graciously  endowed  you.  And 
all  this  would  be  entirely  unanswerable  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  or  anybody  else. 

It  does  not,  however,  constitute,  or  even  greatly 
concern,  the  practical  point  of  interest  at  present. 
The  Germans,  as  a  rule,  though  in  a  way  respectful  to, 
are  not  precisely  enamoured  of  their  territorial  nobility, 
and  do  not  at  all  mind  noble  knuckles  being  rapped.  So, 
too,  though  partly  inclined  to  Socialism,  they  are  not,  as 
a  whole,  Socialists,  and  do  not  in  the  least  mind  seeing 
Socialists  put  in  prison,  or  in  extreme  cases  shortened  by 
the  head.  But  what  is  really  interesting  is  to  ask  how 
this  neo-Legitimism  of  the  Emperor's  is  likely  to  work 
when  Socialism  has  spread  a  little  farther,  or  when, 
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some  question  comes  which  touches,  not  Junkerdom, 
but  the  nation  at  large.  And  on  this  point  we  are  not 
only  by  no  means  sure  ourselves,  but  can  perceive  no 
reasonably  based  surety  in  others.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  there  is  a  huge  prescription  of  respect  for 
political  order  in  Germany.  It  is  equally  true  that  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  the  belief  in  Constitutions, 
Parliaments,  suffrages,  majorities,  parties,  which  domi- 
nated the  middle  of  the  century,  has  been  greatly 
weakened.  And  it  is  true  that  the  effect  of 
the  dazzle  of  the  successes  of  1870,  the  immense 
material  gain,  the  still  greater  change  from  being 
the  half-contempt uously  tolerated  junior  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  being  the  equal,  if  not  the  chief,  of  them,  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  But  all  this  helps  us  very  little  to 
answer  the  question  How  far  would  these  advantages, 
positive  and  negative,  plus  the  Emperor  William's 
historico-theocratic  theory,  enable  the  Prussian 
Monarchy,  the  German  Empire,  to  stand  a  serious 
strain  ?  It  has  had  no  such  strain  yet,  not  even  an 
approach  to  one.  When  that  strain  comes,  as  it  comes 
to  all  nations  sooner  or  later,  the  Emperor  William  is 
apparently  going  to  meet  it  by  borrowing  the  motto  of 
his  maternal  ancestors  and  saying  Dieu  et  mon  Droit. 
It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  how  this  spell 
works  with  a  people  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
which  does  not  believe  in  Dieu,  and  a  body  of  vassal 
monarchs  each  of  whom  thinks  that  mon  droit  has  only 
become  better  than  his  own  by  the  addition  of  superior 
luck. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

THERE  is  one  feature  of  this  year's  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  has 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  has  been  the  object 
of  general  comment,  favourable  or  the  reverse  of 
favourable.  This  is  the  very  high  proportion  of  motions 
made  urging  Parliament  to  make  itself  more  fit  to  do 
something  effectual  for  commerce,  or  telling  it  what 
particular  things  it  ought  to  do  when  at  last  it  is  duly 
qualified.  The  addresses  of  Sir  A.  Rollit  and  Sir  C. 
Boyle  were  no  doubt  interesting.  A  general  survey  of 
the  movement  of  commerce  last  year  could  not  fail  to  be 
worth  hearing  when  it  came  from  Sir  A.  Rollit,  and  Sir 
C.  Boyle  performed  the  function  of  a  good  permanent 
official  when  he  showed  that  the  much-abused  House 
of  Commons  was  not  so  absolutely  negligent  of  com- 
mercial affairs  as  indignant  business  men  are  apt  to 
complain.  All  this  was  very  proper.  So  was  Sir  A. 
Rollit's  reminder  to  his  audience  that,  in  spite  of 
much  talk  about  the  restriction  of  trade  by  hostile 
tariffs,  we  have  suffered  less  than  our  neighbours.  It 
is  those  who  have  restricted  trade  who  have  been  the 
greatest  losers  by  the  process,  and  at  length  it  appears 
that  they  are  beginning  to  learn  something  from 
experience.  Even  in  the  Australian  colonies  there 
is  a  perceptible  reaction  against  extreme  Protection, 
and,  in  Europe,  Germany  and  Russia  have  been 
brought  to  comparative  sanity  by  their  mutually  in- 
flicted losses.  In  this,  however,  there  was  little  which 
has  not  been  familiar  for  long  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

The  long  string  of  motions  all  in  favour  of  State  con- 
trol or  interference  are  of  a  different  degree  of  in- 
terest. They  are  manifestations  of  the  probable  wishes, 
the  hopes,  or  the  fears  of  men  of  business  them- 
selves, and  give  indications  of  the  demands  which 
public  men  may  expect  to  have  made  upon  them  by 
the  commercial  community.  Besides,  they  indicate 
the  tendency  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  among 
business  men.  It  is  very  curious  to  contrast  what 
they  do  show  with  what  would  have  been  heard 
at  a  meeting  of  the  same  kind  held  at  a  time 
when  political  economy  had  not  yet  been  relegated  to 


Saturn.  Then,  if  a  large  meeting  of  business  men 
had  turned  their  attention  to  Parliament  and  its  re- 
lations to  commerce  at  all,  it  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  remove  some  re- 
striction, to  cease  from  interference,  to  stand  out  of 
the  way  and  allow  business  men  to  attend  unhampered 
to  their  own  business.  Now  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  begin  by  spending  much  of  one  day 
in  urging  the  House  of  Commons  to  reform  itself, 
so  that  it  may  have  the  greater  leisure  to  interfere 
with  them.  Then  they  more  or  less  emphatically 
press  a  string  of  recommendations  on  the  attention 
of  the  State.  If  we  take  the  second  day  only,  and 
make  a  mere  selection  of  the  motions  brought  in  and 
generally  passed,  we  find  Mr.  Skaratt  (Worcester) 
moving  successfully  that  Parliament  be  again  asked  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  public  trusts  to  acquire  water- 
ways and  canals  ;  Major  Bolton  (Wakefield)  moving  for 
a  graduated  Income-tax — not  successfully ;  Mr.  Yates 
(Birmingham)  moving  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Pauper 
Alien,  without  obtaining  a  majority;  Mr.  Thompson 
(London)  regretting  that  the  Ministry  could  not  do 
something  more  effectual  to  set  up  Boards  of  Concilia- 
tion, and  securing  the  approval  of  the  meeting ;  while 
Mr.  Plummer  (Newcastle  and  Gateshead)  also  succeeded 
in  passing  a  resolution  recommending  a  definite  scheme 
for  the  special  training  of  seamen  for  the  merchant 
service  by  Government.  Now  we,  for  obvious  reasons, 
shall  not  argue  now  for  or  against  any  of  these  propo- 
sitions. The  last,  which  really  pleads  for  something 
not  altogether  unlike  a  revival  of  part  at  least  of  the 
old  Navigation  Laws,  has  a  rather  melancholy  and 
ghost-like  interest.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  all 
these  resolutions  show  that  business  men  are  far  from 
the  belief  of  the  last  generation  in  the  benefits  of  real 
freedom  of  commerce,  while  some  of  them  are  as  much 
believers  in  State  Socialism  as  many  of  the  Trade- 
Unionists.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke — which,  in- 
deed, was  defeated  by  the  previous  question — was 
State  Socialism  pure  and  simple,  and  pointed  plainly 
in  the  direction  which  leads  to  downright  sumptuary 
laws  and  legislation  against  vice.  He  asked  the 
Associated  Chambers  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
motion  calling  upon  Government  to  put  a  stop  to 
"  commercial  gambling."  That  it  was  lost  shows  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  be  still  far 
behind  the  Trade-Union  Congress  ;  but  thirty  years 
ago  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  such  motion 
could  have  been  brought  before  such  a  body  at  all. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  SHAVING. 

"AN  easy  shave  " — the  words  come  trippingly,  as  if 
J\.  the  art,  or  rather  mystery,  of  shaving  were 
facile.  Yet  the  topic  furnishes  a  whole  volume  of  fifty- 
six  pages,  illustrated,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Morton  (The  Myste- 
ries of  an  Easy  Shave.  Upcott  Gill).  From  the 
very  earliest  ages  the  problem  of  shaving,  like  all 
really  great  problems,  has  perplexed  thoughtful  men. 
Why  our  Palaeolithic  ancestors  began  to  shave  is  un- 
ascertained. It  seems  so  easy  to  let  the  chin  alone. 
There  may  have  been  some  religious  reason,  or  sexual 
selection  may  have  intervened.  Woman  may  have 
preferred  a  beardless  woer.  Yet  this  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy.  When  Alma  Venus  behaved  in  the  manner 
so  poetically  described  by  Lucretius,  "the  most 
"  eloquent  of  blasphemers,"  then  the  wanton  lapwing 
procured  for  himself  another  crest,  and  the  peacock 
spread  abroad  the  splendours  of  his  tail.  The  beard, 
in  man,  is  averred  by  philosophers  to  have  a  corre- 
sponding moral.  But  man,  being  reasonable,  must 
needs  cut  his  beard  off.  To  run  in  the  face  of  Nature 
has  ever  been  his  way  of  asserting  his  independence 
and  demonstrating  the  lordship  of  reason.    Ere  metals 
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were  invented,  ere  fire  subdued  the  copper  to  his  will, 
man  plucked  his  beard  out,  or  he  tooled  with  a  sharp 
shell.  A  soapless  shave  with  a  shell ;  it  cannot  be 
called  easy,  and  travellers  have  described  the  agonies  of 
the  brave.  Conceivably  man  shaved  because  the  beard 
might  be  caught  hold  of  by  an  enemy  with  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  he  drove  the  pointed  flint 
under  the  fifth  rib.  For  whatever  reason,  man  in  the 
Eronze  Age  shaved  with  a  bronze  razor,  as  if  we  should 
do  so  with  a  paper-cutter.  The  process  must  have  been 
slow  and  painful,  as  much  so  as  tattooing,  but  fashion 
was  all  powerful. 

With  steel,  or  before  it,  came  the  professional — the 
barber.  So  difficult  is  shaving,  that  the  ancients 
rarely  shaved  themselves  ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  Cicero 
soaping  his  own  classic  chin.  To-day,  shaving  has 
returned  into  fashion.  After  an  age  of  beards,  dating 
from  the  Crimean  War,  man  has  returned  to  the 
torture  of  the  razor.  Probably  men  want  to  look 
younger  than  their  years,  and  a  beard  certainly 
confers  the  dignity  and  disadvantages  of  age.  Yet 
the  daily  torment  and  danger  of  shaving  are  dreaded 
by  many.  "  Few  men  will  require  a  B.  and  S.  before 
"  mid- day,"  says  our  author,  "  if  they  have  a  good 
"  razor  and  strop,  and  know  how  to  use  them."  In- 
struction here  is  a  boon  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
He  who  requires  the  stimulus  of  Dutch  courage  before 
facing  the  cold  steel  may  go  far  ere  nightfall.  "A 
"  good  razor  costs  about  four  shillings"  ;  gladly  would 
we  pay  forty,  but  a  good  razor  we  have  never  yet  seen. 
In  a  few  days  the  engine  becomes  like  a  dissipated 
saw.  Nor  have  we  encountered  a  strop  which  did  not 
presently  become  gashed  and  serrated,  like  the  chin  of 
its  owner.  Indeed  some  barbers  aver  that,  as  prac- 
tised by  amateurs,  stropping  is  a  mere  piece  of 
superstitious  ritual,  and  is  rather  repugnant  to  its 
presumed  purpose  of  sharpening  the  steel.  Our  author 
has  an  old  English  razor  some  eighty  years  of  age.  It 
does  shave,  most  razors  only  plough.  Razors  need  a 
rest.  If  a  man  had  365  razors,  he  might  shave  with- 
out extreme  peril  for  years.  There  is  a  "  safety  razor" 
rather  like  a  small  mowing-machine.  These  razors 
shed  more  blood,  we  think,  than  the  common  kind,  but 
do  not  deal  such  desperate  wounds.  After  using  one 
of  them  a  man  may  go  over  the  ground  with  a  common 
razor  if  he  has  the  leisure.  "  With  a  bad  razor  one 
"  should  always  shave  twice."  "  Seven  ages  would 
"  fail  us  to  shave  in,"  some  amateur  will  exclaim  with 
a  reminiscence  of  Dolores.  As  to  strops,  they  all 
become  hacked  in  a  day,  and  few  can  afford  a  strop 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  right  way  to  strop 
a  razor  is  the  way  in  which  we  do  not  strop  it,  a 
kind  of  back-handed  stroke,  difficult  to  describe  and 
impossible  to  execute.  "Hot  rain-water"  is  recom- 
mended ;  but  this  cannot  be  got,  for  instance,  by 
any  one  who  lives  near  a  salmon  river ;  for  there,  of 
course,  it  never  rains.  It  may  rain  in  towns,  and  in 
the  agricultural  districts — during  harvest.  For  cuts, 
we  recommend  large  pieces  of  cotton-wool,  which  give 
the  martyr  an  aspect  of  unmistakable  interest,  inviting 
sympathetic  remarks  even  from  strangers.  Other  hints 
of  value  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  before  us ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  bad  shaver  lives  in  invincible 
ignorance,  and  no  books,  no  tuition  can  aid  him.  He 
is  born  to  lose  time,  money,  blood,  and  temper.  Yet 
still  he  shaves. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

IE  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  result,  a  large 
field,  and  a  fine  struggle  between  the  competitors  be 
the  chief  things  to  be  desired  in  racing,  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger,  judged  on  the  experience  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
its  latest  anniversary,  would  appear  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
celebrity  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it.  Five  times 
during  those  ten  years  odds  had  been  laid  upon  the  winners 


■ — Isinglass,  Common,  Donovan,  Ormonde,  and  Melton — the 
fields  had  only  averaged  about  eleven  starters,  and  but 
twice,  in  the  ten  races,  had  there  been  anything  like  a 
closely  contested  struggle  at  the  finish.  By  way  of  a 
contrast,  on  Wednesday  last,  although  the  field  was  small, 
the  winner  started  at  50  to  1,  and  the  race  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  one.  There  is  so  much  racing  in  these  days  that 
the  St.  Leger  horses  have  usually  met,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  often,  before  the  event ;  and,  if  the  colts  have  not  run 
directly  against  the  mares,  there  has  generally  been  some 
collateral  running  on  which  calculations  may  be  based. 
Curiously  enough,  on  the  late  occasion,  the  excess  of 
racing,  instead  of  rendering  the  result  of  the  St.  Leger  a 
greater  certainty  than  ever,  had  exactly  the  contrary  effect, 
for  the  winner  of  the  Derby  had  been  regarded  by  some  of 
his  admirers  as  a  second  Ormonde,  or  possibly  something 
even  better,  until  he  was  beaten,  and  beaten  twice,  by 
Isinglass  at  weight  for  age ;  and,  whereas  7  to  4  had  been 
laid  on  Ladas  for  the  St.  Leger  immediately  before  his  first 
defeat  by  Isinglass— when,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  also 
beaten  three  lengths  by  Bullingdon  at  6  lbs. — as  much  as 
2  to  1  was  laid  against  him  immediately  afterwards.  Never- 
theless, within  a  week,  6  to  4  was  again  laid  on  him,  chiefly 
because  his  defeat  was  attributed  to  his  having  had  some 
teeth  extracted  a  day  or  two  before  the  race.  After  his 
second  defeat,  6  to  4  was  laid  against,  instead  of  on,  him ; 
yet  again,  within  a  few  days,  slight  odds  were  laid  upon 
him,  and  then  he  settled  down  as  a  remarkably  strong  and 
steady  favourite. 

Both  for  the  Two  Thousand  and  for  the  Derby,  Match- 
box had  run  second  to  Ladas,  apparently  receiving  some- 
thing like  a  6  lbs.  beating  in  the  latter  case,  and  perhaps  a 
7  lbs.  beating  in  the  former.  In  the  possible  contingency 
of  Ladas  going  wrong,  or  not  being  quite  himself  on  the 
day  of  the  St.  Leger,  Matchbox's  chance  seemed  likely  to 
be  a  great  one,  and  even  were  Ladas  to  run  up  to  his  very 
best  form,  the  extra  distance  might  be  in  favour  of  his 
hitherto  defeated  opponent.  It  was  true  that  over  a  mile 
and  seven  furlongs  Matchbox  had  been  beaten  a  neck  by 
a  French  colt  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris;  but,  after 
appearing  to  be  decisively  beaten  at  the  distance,  he  had 
struggled  on  with  great  staying  power  and  gameness,  and 
excuses  were  made  for  him  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  put  off  his  feed  by  his  journey  to  France.  He  had  an 
army  of  backers,  and  was  a  good  second  favourite  through- 
out the  summer.  Amiable  had  won  the  One  Thousand  and 
the  Oaks,  and  her  only  failure  this  year  had  been  when,  at 
Ascot,  she  attempted  to  give  the  enormous  advantage  of 
20  lbs.  to  Throstle  and  21  lbs.  to  Boyal  Victoria,  a  task 
which,  with  the  addition  of  weight  for  sex,  it  was  thought 
even  Ladas  himself  might  possibly  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Amiable,  therefore,  had  every  claim  to  be  a  fair 
favourite.  While  many  people  distrusted  her  during  the 
summer  because  she  was  said  to  be  doing  very  little  work, 
her  less  nervous  admirers  maintained  that  she  was  not 
a  filly  that  required  long  or  frequent  gallops,  and  they 
kept  harping  upon  the  fact  that  the  St.  Leger  had  often 
been  won  by  mares.  The  latter  argument  applied  equally 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Alington's  Throstle,  who,  after  running 
only  sixth  to  Amiable  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  fourth  for 
the  Eclipse  Stakes,  with  Isinglass,  Ladas,  and  Pavensbury 
in  front  of  her,  in  July,  had  won  the  Nassau  Stakes  at 
Goodwood  in  August,  when  giving  away  a  good  deal  of 
weight  to  her  four  opponents,  to  say  nothing  of  her  pre- 
vious victory  in  the  Coronation  Stakes  of  2,6ooZ.  at  Ascot, 
in  running  for  which  she  had  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
advantage  in  the  weights  over  Amiable.  It  was  claimed 
that  she  had  made  great  improvement  as  the  summer 
progressed  ;  but,  on  her  Eclipse  Stakes  form,  she  appeared 
to  have  little  chance  of  beating  Ladas.  A  week  before  the 
race  for  the  St.  Leger  it  was  reported  that  she  had  bolted 
in  a  gallop  with  Matchbox  and  Son  of  a  Gun,  and  this 
rumour  immediately  affected  her  position  in  the  betting. 
On  public  form  there  was  more  to  be  said  for  the  prospects 
of  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's  filly,  None  the  Wiser,  who 
had  gained  three  easy  victories  this  season,  without  meeting 
with  a  single  defeat. 

The  dangers  threatening  the  two  favourites  did  not  come 
exclusively  from  fillies.  The  summer  and  early  autumnal 
prospects  of  the  St.  Leger  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  dieputed  chances  of  three  colts.  One  of  these  was 
Lord  Durham's  Son  o'  Mine,  who,  after  having  been  third 
favourite  for  the  Derby  in  April,  at  8  to  1,  had  fallen 
lame  towards  the  end  of  that  month,  and  been  scratched. 
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He  had  not  run  in  public  this  year  ;  but  the  only  time  he 
had  raced  as  a  two-year-old  he  had  run  Matchbox  to 
n  neck,  at  even  weights,  for  the  Kempton  Park  Great 
Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  in  October  last.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  week  he  stood  at  20  to  1  in  the  St.  Leger  betting  ;  but 
on  the  Friday  he  ran  badly  in  a  trial,  and  was  scratched. 
Another  horse  that  had  been  backed  for  the  Derby,  without 
taking  part  in  it,  was  Lord  Cadogan's  Stowmarket,  a  very 
handsome  chestnut  colt  by  Timothy.  Ten  days  before  the 
Derby  he  had  been  fourth  favourite  at  100  to  8,  and  then 
an  accident  prevented  his  starting.  This  colt  also  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  in  a  trial  for  the  St.  Leger  on  the 
same  day  that  Son  o'  Mine  was  equally  unfortunate.  In  a 
gallop  with  Court  Ball  and  Sarana,  he  was  said  to  have 
finished  a  bad  third,  and  he  immediately  fell,  from  about  17 
to  1,  to  100  to  1  in  the  St.  Leger  betting ;  and  on  Monday  he 
was  scratched.  The  third  of  this  group  of  colts  was  Lord 
Bradford's  Hornbeam,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  St. 
Leger  favouritism  on  public  form,  having  been  unplaced 
in  his  only  race  as  a  two-year-old  and  as  a  three-year-old 
in  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby.  Probably  he  would 
not  have  started  for  the  St.  Leger  had  he  belonged  to  an 
ordinary  owner ;  but  Lord  Bradford  is  one  of  the  good  old 
school  of  racing  men  who  like  to  see  their  colours  in  the 
•classic  races,  even  when  carried  by  horses  for  whom  victory 
seems  highly  improbable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.  Cer- 
tainly his  champion  on  this  occasion  did  him  no  dishonour, 
so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned  ;  for  he  is  a  fine,  dark- 
bay  horse  of  some  quality,  if  a  little  leggy.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  reports  that  Son  o'  Mine  and  Stowmarket  had  been 
beaten  in  their  trials,  he  became  a  rather  more  favoured 
outsider  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  in  the  earliest  betting  on 
the  Cesarewitch,  for  which  he  was  handicapped  a  stone 
below  Matchbox,  he  was  made  an  equal  first  favourite  with 
Childwick. 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  racing  to  care  to 
read  this  will  have  already  read  the  account  of  the  race  for 
the  St.  Leger ;  so  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remind  them 
that  at  the  distance  Ladas  had  beaten  Matchbox,  and  that, 
while  these  two  colts  were  engaged  in  the  pious  performance 
of  confirming  previous  public  form,  Lord  Alington's  Throstle 
■came  up  on  their  right,  or,  to  speak  technically,  on  the  whip 
.side,  and  challenged  the  winner  of  the  Derby.  Although 
Ladas  had  given  her  3  lbs.  more  weight  for  the  Eclipse 
Stakes,  and  finished  six  lengths  in  front  of  her,  he  was  to 
be  defeated  this  time,  and  after  a  very  exciting  race  the 
filly  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  result  has 
been  talked  of  and  written  of  as  a  disappointment  to  the 
stable  of  the  winner,  as  Matchbox  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  champion,  not  only  of  his  present,  but  also  of  his 
previous,  owners ;  yet  let  us  hope  that  the  cloud  which 
thus  overshadowed  the  latter  may  have  had  a  silver 
lining  when  they  reflected  in  their  tribulation  that  they 
had  sold  their  favourite  colt  for  15,000^.,  while  they  had  re- 
tained a  filly  which,  in  spite  of  their  adverse  opinion  as  to 
her  merits,  has  turned  out,  like  the  grey  mare  of  fable,  to 
be  "  the  better  horse  of  the  two."  Throstle  is  a  bay  filly, 
by  Petrarch  out  of  Thistle  (Common's  dam),  and  has  Touch- 
stone three  times  over  as  a  great-great-grandfather.  We 
have  already  said  something  of  her  public  form,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  add  that  in  the  Free  Handicap  published 
before  the  Derby  she  was  placed  2  st.  below  Ladas.  We 
will  quote  two  or  three  criticisms  concerning  her,  which 
have  appeal  ed  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  sporting  press  :— 
"  Her  eyes  have  never  been  of  the  best,  and  therefore  I 
suppose  she  is  liable  to  shorten  her  stride  or  swerve  if 
startled,  by  a  shadow  for  instance."  "  But  for  moderate 
forelegs  she  might  have  a  brilliant  career  before  her." 
Both  of  these  were  published  in  July  1893  :  the  following 
appeared  in  the  May  of  the  present  year : — "  Throstle 
looked  light,  shelly,  and  on  the  leg."  Even  since  her 
victory  in  the  St.  Leger,  a  celebrated  sporting  journal 
has  contained  this  statement  concerning  her : — "  She 
makes  a  noise.  This  is  a  fact."  Most  to  the  point,  how- 
ever, is  this  description  of  her,  which  was  printed  less 
than  two  months  ago  : — "  Throstle  is  a  lovely  filly,  almost, 
indeed,  the  shapeliest  of  her  age  and  sex."  Her  sire, 
Petrarch,  her  grandsire,  Lord  Clifden,  her  great-grandsire, 
Newminster,  and  her  great-great-grandsire,  Touchstone,  all 
won  the  St.  Leger ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Petrarch  was  sold  last  year  to  go  to  France,  for  the  small 
sum  of  730  guineas.  There  has  been  a  great  similarity 
between  the  running  of  Matchbox  this  year  and  that  of 
Q&avensbury  last  year.    Both  ran  second   for  the  Two 


Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  Grand  Prix  ;  and  each  was 
placed  for  the  St.  Leger.  As  to  Ladas,  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  stayer  as  well  as  a  very  fast  colt,  and  an  honest, 
consistent  performer ;  but  his  defeat  by  the  erratic,  uncer- 
tain, though  brilliant  Throstle,  added  to  his  double  failure 
with  Isinglass,  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  moderating  the 
extravagant  opinions  that  were  at  one  period  formed  con- 
cerning him. 


A  WERE-BUFFALO. 

NO  one  at  all  conversant  with  folk-lore  literature  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  universality  of  sundry 
animistic  beliefs.  "  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  " 
and  you  will  find  customs,  myths,  creeds  reproduced,  pass- 
ing from  one  nation  to  another  as  current  coin,  and  crop- 
ping up  unexpectedly  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe  at  the 
present  day,  perhaps  even  at  our  very  doors.  To  take  a 
recent  instance — the  "  bull-roarer,"  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  tracked  through  devious  paths  from  the  time  of 
the  Dionysian  mysteries,  on  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Arnobius,  reappears  in  Yorubaland,  as 
the  late  Colonel  Ellis  explains ;  and  now,  in  another  part 
of  the  African  continent,  we  have  a  veritable  instance  of 
the  old  superstition  of  shape-changing,  lycanthropy  redivivus, 
or  call  it  what  we  may.  According  to  the  British  Central 
African  Gazette  the  potentate  Makanjira  and  his  advisers 
were  at  divided  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  ad- 
visable to  make  peace  with  the  English.  The  "natives" 
thought,  and  said,  yes;  but  the  "coast"  party,  consisting 
mainly  of  scoundrelly  Arabs  and  slave-hunters,  differed, 
the  pow-wow  breaking  up  apparently  somewhat  in  con- 
fusion. But,  on  the  return  of  the  war-party  to  their 
villages,  they  were  attacked  by  an  infuriated  buffalo,  which 
— or  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  one  should  say  who — 
killed  three,  injured  thirteen,  and  made  things  generally 
lively  even  for  those  who  wTere  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
his  onslaught.  This  mad  bull,  or  "raised  beast,"  as  the 
Scot  would  describe  it,  turned  out'  to  be,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  "  natives,"  our  Captain  Edwards,  who,  incensed  at 
the  non-acceptance  of  his  proffered  terms,  hit  upon  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  assuming  a  buffalo's  shape,  in  which 
guise  he  forcibly  indicated  his  displeasure,  and  dispensed 
retributive  justice  as  stated.  The  result  in  the  end  was 
eminently  satisfactory,  for  the  recalcitrants,  thoroughly 
cowed,  "  weighed  in  "  with  two  huge  tusks  of  ivory,  by  way 
of  propitiatory  peace-offering,  and  we  gather  that  Makanjira 
now  has  the  united  support  of  all  concerned. 

The  whole  subject  of  shape-changing  is  interesting.  Mr. 
Haggard  in  Nada  the  Lily,  and  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  Jungle 
Book,  deal  with  the  subject ;  the  last-mentioned  author 
makes  the  woman  Messua  say  to  Mowgli,  "  O  my  son, 
my  son  !  they  say  thou  art  a  sorcerer  who  can  turn  himself 
into  a  beast  at  will "  ;  and  Mr.  Baring -Gould's  book  of 
were-wolves  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers.  From  early 
ages  the  belief  was  held  that  certain  men  had  power  to 
assume  other  shapes,  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  innumerable 
authors.  Perhaps  of  all  forms  that  of  the  wolf  was  the 
favourite.  This  creature  has  often  been  regarded  as  of 
malefic  power.  Thus  the  oi  rfrdeygrj ;  Xvkov  elbes  of  Theo- 
critus, and  the  Latinized  form  of  the  proverb,  "  Lupus 
est  tibi  visus  " ;  for,  as  Pliny  says,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
instantly  take  away  the  voice  of  a  man  if  it  is  the  first  to 
see  him  ;  an  opinion,  however,  rather  ridiculed  by  Scaliger, 
who  was  no  believer  in  such  sudden  "  obmutescence."  But 
we  have  the 

Vox  quoque  Mcerim 
Jam  fugit  ipsa ;  lupi  Moerim  videre  priores  ; 

but  Moeris,  like  Mowgli,  was  certainly  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter :  for,  by  the  aid  of  herbs  gathered  in  Pontus,  he 
transformed  himself  into  a  wolf  and  skulked  in  the  woods, 
summoning  ghosts  from  their  deep  graves,  and  tampering 
with  the  harvests.  Herodotus  says  of  the  Neurians  that 
they  were  conjurers,  and  that  it  was  believed  both  by  the 
Scythians  and  resident  Greeks  that  every  Neurian  once  a 
year  became  a  wolf  for  a  few  days,  and  subsequently  re- 
assumed  his  human  form,  albeit  the  historian  cautiously 
adds,  "  Not  that  I  believe  this,  but  they  constantly  affirm  it 
to  be  true,  and  are  ever  ready  to  back  their  assertion  with 
an  oath  "—but  it  is  not  related  that  they  ever  backed  their 
assertion  with  minse  or  obols.  Pliny,  in  this  matter,  shares 
the  incredulity  of  the  Halicarnassian,  and  says  there  is  no 
falsehood,  be  it  ever  so  barefaced,  to  which  the  Greeks  will 
not  bear  testimony.  Still,  it  strikes  one  as  a  little  remarkable 
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that  he,  of  all  men,  should  make  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  credulous ;  for  the  stores  of  old  wives'  fables,  aniles 
fabulce,  with  which  he  has  stuffed  his  own  natural  history, 
are,  it  must  be  admitted,  "ill  to  beat."  Pausanias,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  a  much  more  confiding  disposition  ;  thus, 
he  can  "  easily  credit "  the  story  of  Lycaon,  first  King  of 
Arcadia — which  country,  so  to  speak,  was  a  veritable  hot- 
bed of  lycanthropy.  As  told  by  Ovid,  the  story  goes  that 
Jupiter  visited  that  region,  and  was  received  with  suitable 
adorations  by  all  save  the  monarch,  who  was  lamentably 
wanting  in  the  reverence  due  to  his  august  visitant,  for 
whom,  by  way  of  repast,  he  provided  a  boiled  Molossian. 
For  this  piece  of  impertinence  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf, 
and  condemned,  like  Cain  (who  seems  to  furnish  a  sort  of 
parallel),  to  roam  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Pausanias  adds  that  annually  at  the  feast  of  Lycamn  Zeus 
"  a  person  became  a  wolf  from  a  man,  but  not  for  all  his 
life  " ;  if  he  abstained  from  meat  ten  months,  he  became  a 
man  again,  but,  if  not,  he  remained  a  beast.  St.  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei),  quoting  from  his  favourite  Varro,  says  the 
Arcadians,  by  lot,  swam  across  a  certain  pool,  and  were 
turned  into  wolves  there,  living  in  the  deserts  with  wild 
beasts  like  themselves.  But,  if  they  never  fed  on  human 
flesh  for  nine  years,  they  were  restored  on  swimming  back 
through  the  same  pool.  He,  like  Pliny,  gives  the  tale  of 
Demcenetus,  who,  having  tasted  a  boy  offered  up  by  the 
Arcadians  as  a  sacrifice  to  Lycreus,  was  changed  into  a  wolf, 
and,  being  restored  to  his  proper  form  in  the  tenth  year, 
trained  himself  as  a  pugilist,  and  was  victorious  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Perhaps  he  was  indebted  to  a  spell  of 
lupine  existence  for  the  stamina  necessary  to  win  a  fight ; 
even  the  mere  eating  a  wolf's  heart  has  produced  astonish- 
ing consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  Ingiald  the  Bad,  and 
eating  animals  and  men  to  become  possessed  of  their  quali- 
ties was  a  common  practice,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Frazer's  The 
Golden  Bough.  But  one  of  the  best  were-wolf  stories 
occurs  in  Petronius  Arbiter,  where  Niceros,  in  response 
to  his  host  Trimalchio,  gives  his  experience.  The  moon 
was  bright  ;  starting  with  a  friend  to  call  on  a  lady, 
the  friend,  on  coming  amongst  some  monuments,  began 
to  converse  with  the  stars,  while  Niceros  himself  jogged 
on.  Looking  back,  however,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his 
companion  "  mit  nodings  on  "  ;  for  the  latter  had  placed 
his  clothes  in  a  heap,  and  was  at  that  instant  performing 
around  them  indescribable,  but  doubtless  necessary,  rites. 
In  a  jiffy  he  had  turned  into  a  wolf,  and  with  an  un- 
earthly yowl  bolted  into  the  woods.  Niceros,  though 
sufficiently  scared,  drew  his  sword,  and  hewed  at  the 
ghosts,  with  little  result  as  it  seems  (niataiotatos  umbras 
cecidi).  He  then  went  on  to  the  youDg  lady,  who  told  him 
that  if  only  he  had  arrived  a  little  sooner,  he  might  have 
been  of  some  assistance  in  the  household,  for  a  wolf  had 
broken  into  the  farm,  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  escaped, 
albeit  a  servant  had  wounded  him  in  the  neck  with  a  pike. 
Niceros  went  home,  revisiting  the  scene  of  the  transforma- 
tion by  the  way ;  there  he  saw  a  pool  of  blood,  and  the 
clothes  turned  to  stone.  Arrived  at  home,  he  found  his 
friend  in  bed,  and  a  doctor  dressing  a  wound  in  his  neck. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  man  was  a  versipellis,  a  turn- 
skin, and  never  thereafter  could  he  eat  bread  with  him,  no, 
"  not  were  it  ever  so."  Mr.  Dasent  remarks  that  in  the 
word  "  versipellis  "  is  probably  to  be  found  the  origin  of  our 
"  turncoat,"  a  suggestion  which  commends  itself  as  reason- 
able. 

Passing  by  Lucian,  Apuleius,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
we  find  the  idea  of  the  were-wolf — loup-garou  as  he  is  in 
Prance — prevalent  among  the  Scandinavians  and  in  Sweden, 
according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  as  late  as  Gustavus  Vasa.  In 
the  Volsunga  Saga  Sigmund  and  Sinfitela  find  wizards 
wolf-skins,  and  become  were-wolves ;  a  smack  in  the  face 
with  a  wolf-skin  glove  was  enough  to  transmogrify  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  according  to  some.  Ari  Hin  Frode,  the 
Learned,  wrote  of  Dufthac  that  he  was  a  mighty  skin- 
changer,  and  so  was  Storwolf  o'  Whale  ;  and  they  got  into  a 
quarrel  about  some  rights  of  pasture,  so  the  one  turned  him- 
self into  a  bear,  and  the  other  (rather  weakly  as  it  seems) 
into  a  bull ;  they  fought  it  out,  and,  as  one  would  perhaps 
suppose,  the  bear  won.  The  valley  where  they  fought 
looked  as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake ;  both  were  so 
bruised  (when  they  resumed  human  shape,  one  supposes) 
that  like  Niceros,  his  friend,  they  had  to  go  to  bed.  The 
prevalence  of  this  superstition  among  the  early  Scandinavian 
settlers  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  their  living 
morbid  lives,  cooped  up  in  the  gloomy  Norwegian  valleys, 


their  pent-up  energies  finding  no  safety-valve  of  escape  ; 
perhaps,  also,  the  intermarrying  of  close  blood  relations  was 
partly  accountable  for  it,  as  Messrs.  Vigfusson  and  Powell 
suggest.  At  any  rate,  in  the  subsequent  Viking  age, 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  occupation,  healthier  conditions  seem  to  have 
prevailed. 

Avicenna,  writing  in  the  tenth  century,  observes  that 
this  malady,  lycanthropy,  is  "  most  incident  to  "  men  in  the 
month  of  February ;  one  had  almost  liefer  he  had  said 
March,  for  then  one  might  have  traced  a  sort  of  dim  con- 
nexion between  the  vagaries  of  the  wolf  and  the  mental' 
aberrations  of  the  hare.  According  to  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher, the  were-wolf  displays  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  his 
glumness  of  disposition  ;  he  shuns  the  living,  and,  like  Old 
Mortality,  haunts  tombs  (Petronius,  as  above,  mentions  the 
monuments),  whilst,  as  for  the  disease  itself,  "  Arabice 
Cotrobum  nuncupatur,"  from  the  labouring  and  unsteady 
gait  of  the  afflicted.  Five  hundred  years  or  so  later,  Wierus, 
one  of  the  first  to  run  full  tilt  against  witchcraft  and 
cognate  subjects,  says  that  Bajanus,  son  of  Simeon,  Emperor 
of  Bulgaria,  was  credited  with  magic  power,  and  could  turn 
himself  into  a  wolf — or,  indeed,  into  any  other  beast — as 
often  as  he  chose.  This  author  describes  the  disease,  and  is 
good  enough  to  indicate  the  proper  methods  of  combating 
its  distressing  symptoms ;  but  the  whole  is  a  palpable 
"  crib  "  from  Avicenna — at  any  rate,  if  he  has  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness,  we  have  overlooked  the  fact.  The 
symptoms,  then,  are  extreme  pallor,  hollow  eyes,  ulcerated 
limbs,  dry  tongue,  consuming  thirst  (these  last  being 
common  to  the  modern  Cuprosis  post-prandicdis),  and  gene- 
rally the  imbecile  vacant  aspect  of  a  congenital  idiot.  The 
treatment  is  a  generous  phlebotomy,  wholesome  syrups, 
perfumed  baths,  curds  and  whey,  colocynth,  opiates,  and, 
generally,  "  Ruffi  aut  Archigenis  aut  Justi  theriaca,  efc 
reliquis  melancholia;  utilibus." 

Rather  later,  "  the  fearefull  abounding  at  this  time  of 
the  slaues  of  the  Dieuel,  mooved  "  King  James  I.  to  write 
his  "  Demonologie,"  in  which  Philomathes  and  Epistemon 
moot  the  same  subject — from  their  dialogue  we  learn  that 
"  warwoolfes  are  victims  of  delusion,  induced  by  a  naturall 
superabondance  of  melancholie ;  it  hath  so  viciat  the 
imagination,  preasing  to  devoure  women  and  barnes,  fight- 
ing and  snatching  with  all  the  towne  dogges,  and  other 
brutish  actions."  His  Majesty,  in  his  turn,  quotes  Wierus, 
and  doubtless  did  his  best  "  as  the  Sun  in  his  strength,  to- 
dispel  those  supposed  and  surmised  mists." 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  the  incident  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  calf  in  Hawarden  Park  a  year  or  two 
ago  ;  to  nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  the  simple  explana- 
tion occurred,  that  that  beast  was  a  were-calf,  and  that  the 
shape  was  possibly  assumed  for  the  occasion  by  a  political 
foe — say  Lord  Beaconsfield — to  ourselves  this  theory 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  all  that  was  incomprehensible  in, 
the  behaviour  of  that  misguided  quadruped. 


PERMANGANATE— OF  FICTION. 

TIME  was  when  we  looked  for  women  to  summon  the 
good  apothecary  and  the  ounce  of  civet  to  deodoriso 
the  air  of  fiction,  but  is  it  not  now  time  for  man  to  call  for 
the  permanganate1?  Indeed,  the  ladies — always  mission- 
aries one  way  or  another — have  set  out  to  wash  the  soiled 
domestic  linen  in  public,  with  a  boldness  astonishing  and 
entertaining  to  gentlemen  who  see  themselves  prodded  in 
the  soiled- clothes  basket  as  was  Falstafl* — prodded,  not  only 
in  the  hallway,  but  on  the  doorstep  and  in  the  streets ; 
until,  to  read  some  novels,  nameable  to  the  feeblest 
memory,  men  have  come  to  see  that,  in  this  new  crusade  of 
morbidness  and  suggestiveness — called,  so  these  missionary 
ladies  say,  Telling  the  Truth  about  the  Sexes — they  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  washhouse  with  the  general  domestic  linen  : 
and  all  this  in  the  name  of  Telling  the  Truth  ! 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  proportion  in  the  minds  of  these 
ladies  in  the  use  of  "  painful  incidents  "  as  there  is  in  the 
construction  of  their  novels ;  and  in  both  cases  it  has  the 
same  origin.  It  is  this  very  lack  of  "sizing  things  up,"  oF 
giving  them  their  proper  relations,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crusade  against  man.  Zola's  detailed,  impacted, 
measured  realism,  or  naturalism,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  suggestiveness  of  novels  written  in  the  plash  of  un- 
healthy sensationalism  to  set  the  world  right.    To  be  sure 
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it  is  an  old  game  to  shoulder  off  on  some  missionary 
scheme  emotionalism  broken  loose.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  this  fat  civilization  of  England  there  should  be  surplus 
emotion ;  but  that  it  should  be  taken  seriously  because 
it  inspires  a  feverish  story  with  a  moral  is  a  sweet  satire 
on  our  noble  selves.  The  real  truth  is,  this  craze  for 
writing  and  reading  treatises  on  the  sexes,  with  accom- 
panying  commmation  services  against  man  as  he  is,  has  its 
origin  in  ennui.  Do  these  ladies  write  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  but  decay?  Let  us  reason  to- 
gether. Fiction  is  an  art,  or  at  least  it  is  of  the  art  of 
literature.  The  real  end  of  art  is  beauty  ;  the  employ- 
ment of  it  is,  no  matter  what  we  say,  the  highest  kind  of 
amusement — if  we  write  good  things  and  noble  things,  so 
much  the  better.  But  these  Deborahs  write  of  man  de- 
cayed, and  of  woman  whose  sorrows  really  come  from 
ennui.  Presumably  they  want  to  write  a  fine  and  a  beauti- 
ful thing  ;  therefore  they  are — perhaps  unconsciously — 
prophets  of  decay. 

They  write  for  a  purpose  1  "  To  reconquer  a  lost  para- 
dise and  reconstruct  the  shattered  harmony  of  creation  1 " 
Amiable  and  large  design  !  And  so  we  get  discussions  of 
problems,  and  pronouncements  about  which  there  is  nothing 
new  at  all,  neither  in  reason,  nor  in  incident,  nor  in  character. 
And  because  it  is  an  age  of  cheap  bookmaking,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  noises  regarding  the  rise  of  woman  and 
the  fall  of  man  and  his  remaking,  we  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  a  great  to-do  in  the  world.  There  were  George 
Eliots  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownings  once,  who  looked 
at  life  in  the  old  sane  fashion,  who  saw,  or  tried  to  see,  it 
whole,  who  were  able  to  leave  the  band-box,  to  see  the  wide 
life  and  weigh  it.  Because  here  is  an  unhappy  marriage 
and  there  is  an  infidelity,  or  there,  again,  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  more  out  of  life  than  there  is  in  it,  and  who 
cannot  see  that  the  readjustment  of  man  is  no  guarantee 
of  happiness — we  have  the  sick  air  of  the  boudoir  and 
the  irritability  of  overstrained  emotion.  Why  should 
fiction,  why  should  an  art  be  turned  into  a  sermon  for  the 
conventicle  ?  Let  us  have  the  essay  on  Regenerated  Man 
and  Crushed  Woman,  but  leave  vis  some  romance  where 
romance  ought  to  be  found.  Photography  is  detail  and  it  is 
not  truth,  it  is  not  even  an  impression,  it  is  a  sudden 
arrest  of  a  phase,  a  single  incident ;  real  art  goes  to 
one  central  thing,  selects  and  rejects  from  Nature,  has  the 
large,  wise,  balanced  outlook,  and  does  not  generalize  for 
the  world  on  the  single  fact,  out  of  focus  through  photo- 
graphy. The  gloom,  the  pessimism,  the  morbidness,  of 
these  "feminine  novels"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
narrowness  of  view  and  disproportion.  We  hear  so  much 
about  the  unhappiness  of  women  and  the  badness  of  men ; 
but,  after  all,  each  of  us  is  one  of  this  naughty  thing  called 
the  World  and  Society,  and  do  we  find  among  our 
friends  such  gloom  of  life,  such  discontent — save  among 
ladies  who  are  the  slaves  of  nerves  1  Monotony  is  an  evil  on 
one  hand,  but  too  much  life,  too  much  social  and  emotional 
excitement,  is  an  evil  on  the  other.  But  why  should 
monotony,  or  boredom,  or  hysteria  send  ladies  to  the  pen  1 
To  be  the  pioneers  in  the  readjustment  of  social  conditions'? 
Very  good ;  but  why  should  they  not  be  pamphleteers  1 
Why  should  they  take  a  nice  art  and  turn  it  into  a  desk  for 
jeremiads  and  social  doctrine  %  Purpose  1  The  end  of 
fiction  is  the  telling  of  a  story.  That  is  the  central  thing. 
Much  more  of  the  objective  outlook  and  much  less  intro- 
spection is  needed  in  the  novel  of  "the  eternal  feminine." 
For  what  is  without  ourselves,  and  the  story  of  that  without, 
is  more  important  than  any  theory  of  our  own,  illustrated  by 
photography,  the  insidious  enemy  of  Art. 

It  is  to  our  hope  and  comfort  that  there  is  more  health 
than  sickness  in  our  fiction,  after  all.  We  have  many  pure 
romanticists,  who  tell  a  story,  and  tell  it  forcibly  and  well, 
and  carry  us  out  of  the  heat  and  ennui  of  this  crowded  life. 
Problems  1 — but  problems  are  the  curse  of  these  days  of  too 
much  self-analysis — problems  and  cleverness.  So  many 
people  are  clever  now ;  it  has  no  merit.  To  say  a  deep 
thing  is  much  better  than  to  say  a  clever  thing,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  romance  of  life  is  as  important  as  to  keep  the 
Commandments.  And  therein  lies  the  virtue  of  the  roman- 
ticist. His  stock  in  trade,  though  warfare  and  adventure 
be  his  highroads,  is  hope,  courage,  the  pride  of  race,  the 
indomitableness  of  the  great,  the  inconsequence  of  the 
little  and  the  cowardly.  A  country  is  safe  whose  lower 
middle-class  is  romantic,  even  sentimental.  And  in  spite 
of  vogues  and  fashions  of  a  season,  the  bulk  of  England 


read  healthy  romance — Scott,  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo, 
Stevenson,  Hardy,  and  "  those  others."  It  would  seem  as 
if,  after  all,  we  are  to  be  saved  in  the  end  by  the  Philistine. 


TEE  QUEEN  OF  BRILLIANTS. 

A PANTOMIME  last  year,  opera  bouffe  now,  a  variety 
show,  may  be,  next  season  ;  the  Lyceum,  as  home  of 
legitimate  art,  is  getting  on.  After  all,  why  not  1  More 
than  one  production  has  stood  entirely  on  the  merits  of 
its  spectacular  effects  alone,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
The  Queen  of  Brilliants  can  very  well  hold  its  ground. 
The  inquisitive  mind  which  might  be  tempted  to  deduce 
from  this  that  the  claims  of  the  last  Lyceum  affair  are 
limited  to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  show  will  not  be  contra- 
dicted. In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  thing  was  a  regale  for 
the  eye  from  beginning  to  end,  and  after  the  first  act,  when 
a  prize  was  offered  in  the  foyer  to  anybody  who  could 
explain  what  the  play  was  about,  nobody  paid  more  heed 
to  the  plot  and  very  little  to  the  music,  satisfied  on  this 
count  from  immediate  experience  that  nothing  unduly 
unfamiliar  would  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  orchestra  or 
from  across  the  footlights.  To  be  brief,  very  little  happens 
dramatically  in  The  Queen  of  Brilliants,  and  nothing 
whatever  musically.  Mr.  Jacobowski's  opera,  we  are 
assured,  has  enjoyed  quite  a  successful  career  in  Germany 
and  Austria ;  may  be,  but  not  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
has  been  presented  here.  The  Viennese  is  lightheaded  and 
easily  amusable,  but  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  nothing  will  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  he  has  accepted  the  hopeless 
silliness  of  the  plot  of  The  Queen  of  Brilliants  as  fun, 
or  as  pretext  for  enjoyment.  But  we  are  further  in- 
formed that  the  original  book  by  Herrn  Theodor  Taube 
and  Isidor  Fuchs  has  been  entirely  remodelled  by  Mr. 
Brandon  Thomas,  who  has  also  supplied  the  "  lyrics,"  and, 
in  all  probability,  hie  haeret  aqua.  Kossini  used  to  say 
traduttore,  traditore  ;  we  may  say  arrangement,  derangement ; 
for,  judging  from  the  argument  as  explained  in  the  book 
of  words,  the  story  is  not  only  laughable,  but  quite  cleverly 
invented,  and  it  seems  really  a  pity  that  an  Austro- 
Anglo- American  collaboration  has  had  such  poor  results. 
The  "lyrics"  are  best  judged  by  two  samples  from  a  rare 
collection : — 

We  are  noble  Caprimonte, 

Born  in  Borgovecchio, 
Though  relations  all  yet  do  we 

Love  our  Borgovecchio. 

And 

No  sham  nobles,  but  descended, 

Each  good  Borgovecchior, 
Straight  in  line  from  Diocletian, 

Once  a  Boman  Emperor ! 

As  spectacle  pure  and  simple  the  production  is  magni- 
ficent, as  such  interest  as  there  may  exist  is  centred  in  the 
heroine  Betta,  interpreted  with  much  charm  and  excellent 
vocal  intentions  by  Miss  Lillian  Russell.  The  eccentric 
element  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Williams, 
W.  H.  Denny,  John  Le  Hay,  and  sprightly  Miss  Annie 
Meyers.  To  Miss  Lizzie  Ruggles  and  Messrs.  Fred  Storey 
and  Fred  Wright  junior  is  due  a  really  admirable  pantomime 
dansee,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Wilke,  whom  the  majority  of  the 
reports  describes  as  baritone,  is  a  genuine  German  tenor. 
The  orchestra  did  very  well  under  Mr.  Paul  Steindorf,  who 
would  do  wisely,  however,  not  to  take  encores  before  they 
are  asked  for ;  the  chorus  sang  out  of  time  only  at  rare 
intervals,  but  the  staging  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Charles 
Harris  was  irreproachable. 


THE  FATAL  CARD. 

IT  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  record  the  production  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  of  a  remarkably  excellent  melo- 
drama. The  Fatal  Card  is  by  Messrs.  C.  Haddon  Chambers 
and  B.  C.  Stephenson,  the  former  of  whom  has  already 
given  us  some  melodrama,  though  only  of  the  drawing- 
room  order,  the  latter  being  an  entire  stranger  to  that  class 
of  work,  his  previous  dramatic  efforts  having  been  prin- 
cipally in  the  direction  of  comic  opera  libretti ;  so  that  the 
new  play  had  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an 
experiment.  The  earlier  experiences  of  the  authors  have  not 
operated  to  weaken  their  hands  nor  caused  them  to  flinch 
from  presenting  their  new  work  as  frank,  unadulterated  melo- 
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drama,  with  its  necessary  and  inevitable  conventionalities. 
The  first  act,  virtually  a  prologue,  takes  place  in  a  drinking 
bar  in  a  mining  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a  scene  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  rugged,  lawless,  and  picturesque  character.  Primarily 
the  characters  are  all  old  friends.  Mercedes,  the  Spanish 
beauty  who  keeps  the  "  shanty,"  with  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  a  warm  temperament  and  a  dark  and  rolling 
eye;  George  Forrester,  her  paramour,  a  gambler  and 
cheat ;  his  accomplices,  a  slinking  villain  and  a  comic,  and 
therefore  comparatively  honest,  Irishman,  and  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Miners,  are  familiar  enough  ;  while  the  hero, 
Gerald  Austen,  and  his  humorous  companion  and  friend, 
Harry  Burgess,  are  not  less  common  types.  The  story  of 
the  first  act,  however,  is  such  a  one  as  Bret  Harte  might 
have  told ;  and,  thanks  to  the  romantic  surroundings,  and  the 
vigorous  dialogue  vigorously  spoken,  it  makes  an  extremely 
effective  piece  of  work.  Forrester's  villany  is  relieved  by 
his  intense  love  for  his  daughter  in  England  ;  but  he  is  an 
uncompromising  villain,  nevertheless,  for  we  find  him  out- 
lawed even  in  this  irregularly  governed  community,  and  it 
is  when  he  is  bound  to  a  telegraph-pole,  preparatory  to 
hanging,  that  Austen  rescues  him  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies.  In  the  hurry  of  pax-ting  the  hunted  man  can  find 
no  other  souvenir  than  one  half  of  a  Jack  of  Clubs,  which, 
as  a  professional  cardsharper,  it  would  seem,  he  keeps  up 
his  sleeve  in  case  of  emergencies.  Entertaining  as  the 
supplementally  dialogue  in  the  first  act  is,  there  is  too 
much  of  it ;  though  the  excess  is  not  so  noticeable  as 
in  the  second  act,  the  slowest  and  most  talky  of  the 
five.  We  can  quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the 
authors  here,  for  they  have  to  present  practically  all  their 
characters  afresh  amid  new  surroundings,  and,  as  to  some 
of  them,  under  new  names.  The  scene  is  a  charmiixg 
house  and  grounds  in  the  Thames  Valley  in  August. 
Forrester  is  there  as  Marrable ;  Austen,  who  had  been 
known  as  Atkins  in  America,  has  been  reconciled  to  his 
father,  and  has  fallen  ixx  love  with  Maxgaret  Marrable,  is  there 
also  under  his  right  name  ;  and  the  two  men  meet  withoxxt 
recognition,  notwithstandiixg  that  Dixon,  the  second  villain, 
and  the  comic  Ix-ishman  are  presexxt  as  well  as  Burgess,  and 
Mercades  also  makes  her  appearance.  Comic  relief  and 
love-making  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  piece, 
but  before  the  end  of  the  act  we  do  learn  that  Marrable, 
althoxxgh  "  disguised  as  a  stockbroker,"  is  the  leader  of 
a  gang  of  bond  robbers,  and  that  he  and  Dixon  intend 
on  the  next  day,  a  Bank  Holiday,  to  steal  a  hxxndred 
thousand  poxxnds  worth  of  Amexican  bonds  which  are 
then  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  elder  Axxsten,  next 
to  whose  office  in  the  same  bixilding  they  have  taken 
another.  The  proximity  of  the  offices  is,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  design,  but  in  the  other  details  it  seems 
that  "  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  " — a  phrase  invented 
by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  himself  —  has  been  unduly 
outstretched,  and  indeed  appears  to  be  worked  by 
machinery.  The  third  act  bi'ings  us  to  the  adjoining  offices, 
axxd  while  MaxTable  and  Dixoix  are  awaiting  their  oppor- 
tunity, Gerald  Austen  visits  his  father  for  the  pux-pose  of 
axxnouncing  his  engagement  to  Margaret,  a  hot  quarrel 
ensues,  and  Gerald  departs  in  anger,  leaving  behind  him  a 
curiously  shaped  stick  whose  dramatic  use  will  easily  be 
guessed  by  the  practised  playgoer.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
what  was  meant  to  be  only  robbery  turns  out  to  be  murder, 
committed  in  panic  by  Dixon  on  his  recognition  by  old 
Austen.  It  is  here  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  play  lies. 
The  interview  between  father  and  son  is  marked  by  vigour 
of  the  trxie  melodramatic  kind,  and  if  the  hero's  speeches  are 
sententious  and  high-falutin',  they  afford  fixxe  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  Mr.  William  Terriss's  robust  and  showy 
declamatory  method.  The  remainder  of  the  act,  from  the 
moment  of  the  murder,  is  also  conceived  in  an  intensely 
dramatic  spirit.  The  situation  where  yoxxng  Austen 
returns  to  beg  his  father  not  to  let  the  sxxn  go  down  upon  his 
wrath,  and  speaks  through  the  locked  door,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  axe  cowering  the  two  guilty  wretches  alone  with  the 
corpse,  is  highly  powex  ful,  axxd  the  effect  of  agonizing  sus- 
pense is  produced  as  Gerald  searches  for  the  key,  the  find- 
ing of  which  would  expose  them  literally  red-handed.  A 
fine  touch  also  is  the  interposition  of  Mercedes,  who  leads 
away  the  half-distracted  Marrable,  and  one  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  Miss  Vane  deserves  high  commendation.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  division  of  the  stage 
has  not  proved  danfgerous  to  the  interest  of  a  serious  piece. 
The  fourth  act  is  ialmost  insignificant.     The  sole  excuse 


for  the  introduction  of  the  bathing  scexxe  is  the  throwing 
away  axxd  picking  up  of  the  key  of  the  office,  a  point  which 
goes  for  xxothing,  as  it  is  carried  little  or  no  further.  There 
is  much  in  the  broad  humour  of  the  scene  which  might  be 
very  obnoxious  were  it  not  for  the  tact  with  which  it 
is  taken  by  Miss  Laura  Linden  and  Mr.  Hairy  Nicholls. 
The  maixx  purpose  of  the  act,  which  should  be  effected 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  is  merely  to  arouse  Margaret's 
suspicion,  so  that  she  shall  induce  Gerald  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  over- 
hear the  self-damnatoxy  conversation  of  the  criminals. 
The  scene  here  in  the  fifth  act  is  also  one  of  extreme 
power.  The  stage  has  been  cleared  of  all  the  accomplices, 
except  Marrable,  who  has  drawn  the  lot  which  condemns 
him  to  kill  Gerald.  Not  until  the  infernal  machine  has 
ticked  well  into  the  limited  five  minutes  does  Marrable 
find  on  Gerald  the  half  of  the  fatal  card,  and  recognize  his 
former  saviour ;  and  then  the  poignancy  and  terror  of  the 
situatioxx  are  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  Margaret.  That 
the  contrivance  should  explode  on  being  hurled  through 
the  window^  is  only  in  the  nature  of  such  things,  but  it 
shows  a  finer  discrimixxation  than  usual  in  killing  Marrable 
and  leaving  Gerald  and  Margaret  unhanmed.  The  wreck 
of  the  cottage  was  admirably  effected,  and  the  authors 
very  discreetly  have  allowed  this  stirring  and  enter- 
taixxing  play  to  end  with  a  dozen  simple  words.  Mr. 
William  Terriss's  style  of  acting  in  parts  such  as  this  hero's 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The  most  thought- 
fully played  role  was  that  of  Marrable,  by  Mr.  Murray 
Carson.  He  indicated  with  gx'eat  care  and  skill  the  alter- 
nations, we  had  almost  said  streaks,  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
character ;  but,  if  we  might  make  an  objection  to  so 
excellent  a  performance,  it  would  be  that  it  was  too 
uniformly  gloomy.  Broad  melodrama  is  not  the  place,  as 
a  rule,  for  anything  like  sxxbtle  psychological  analysis,  but 
so  conscientious  and  intelligent  an  effort  must  always  meet 
with  commendation.  In  distinct  contrast  with  Marrable  is 
Dixoix,  a  purely  conventional  melodramatic  part,  as  Mr. 
Abingdon  very  properly  recognized  from  the  outset.  His 
rendering  of  it  throughout  was  marked  by  breadth  and 
power ;  but  in  the  craven  exultation  and  odious  display  of 
base  malignity  in  the  last  act  it  was  a  performance  of  ex- 
ceptional force  and  merit.  The  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Edward  Jones  in  his  selection  and  execution  of  the  entr'acte 
music  deserves  commendation  quite  apart  from  their  con- 
trast with  the  perversity  which  generally  governs  the 
management  of  such  matters  in  all  but  one  or  two  London 
theatres. 


HEINRICH  BRUGSCH  PASHA. 

BORN  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,  Brugsch  fought  his 
way  up  to  such  purpose  that  for  some  years  he  has 
been  virtually  the  head  of  the  German  School  of  Egypto- 
logy. As  he  was  only  sixty-seven  at  the  time  of  his  death 
on  Sunday  last,  he  might  well  have  anticipated  yet  more 
years  of  life  and  work.  But  in  his  last  publication — a  kind 
of  autobiography — Brugsch  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
would  not  long  survive.  His  burly  foxm  and  genial  face 
were  well  known  in  the  Cairo  of  Ismail,  and  he  possessed 
the  power,  at  that  time  rare,  of  reading  the  most  difficult 
hieroglyphics  at  sight.  This  was  a  power  to  which  his 
friend  Maxiette  never  attained,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a 
natural  gift,  thoroughly  cultivated.  At  a  time  when  few, 
even  in  Germany,  knew  ordinary  hieroglyphics,  he  issued  a 
pamphlet  on  Demotic  writing.  This  publication  recom- 
mended him  to  Humboldt,  who,  in  turn,  recommended  him 
to  Frederick  William  IV.  That  King  patronized  men  of 
lettei's,  and  was  especially  interested  in  Lepsius,  the  greatest 
Egyptologist  Prussia  has  boasted.  Brugsch  went  to  Egypt 
at  the  King's  expense,  and  in  1855  published  his  Reise- 
berichte,  which  showed  him  to  be  an  acute  observer  and 
a  fair  judge  of  objects  of  antiquity.  The  chief  event,  how- 
ever, of  this  visit  was,  that  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Mariette,  who  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  Sakkarah 
excavations.  Several  volumes  on  Egyptian  monuments  fol- 
lowed, and  Brugsch,  still  young,  showed  himself  able  to 
write  in  French  as  well  as  German.  In  1870  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  return  to  Cairo  as  director  of  a  school  of 
hieroglyphic  learning  which  Ismail  wanted  to  found.  It 
flourished  for  a  time,  and  Brugsch  wrote  for  it  a  grammar 
which  has  been  of  great  use  to  scholars.  It  is  in  French, 
though  printed  at  Leipzig,  and  there  is  also  a  German 
edition.    The  opinions  of  the  learned  differed  considerably 
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ns  to  the  value  of  this  book.  It  has  one  merit ;  it  is 
exceedingly  easy.  The  scholar  is  taken  direct  into  the 
hieroglyphic  language  with  little  or  no  reference,  even  at 
the  outset,  to  Coptic.  The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  the 
learned  professor's  "  cocksureness "  ;  and  this  is  exhibited 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  the  verbs,  many  of  the  forms 
of  tenses,  for  instance,  having  been  evolved  from  his  own 
inner  German  consciousness,  and  exhibiting  parts  of  the 
verbs  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  not  as  he  or  any  one  else 
over  saw  them  on  the  monuments.  As  a  student's  manual, 
issued  at  a  time  when  nothing  else  was  generally  available, 
the  grammar,  which  came  out  in  1872,  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

We  next  find  Brugsch  as  a  traveller  penetrating  to  the 
"Oasis  of  Kargeh  in  the  company  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg.  This  oasis  had  not  been  visited  for  many  years, 
and  Brugsch's  copies  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
Temple  built  by  Darius  and  others  were  very  interesting, 
and  were  published  in  1878.  About  the  same  time  he  pro- 
mulgated his  wonderful  theory  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  into  Asia.  This  theory  made  them  cross  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  which  forms  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, north  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  His  view  was  supported 
with  many  cogent  arguments  and  learned  references.  It 
had,  however,  one  very  weak  link.  Dr.  Brugsch  had  never 
himself  been  over  the  ground.  As  every  Oriental  traveller 
knows  by  bitter  experience,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  reports  of  even  the  most  truthful  and  straightforward 
native.  Reports  of  the  kind,  some — very  few — local  names, 
and  various  hieroglyphic  and  classical  allusions,  all  per- 
fectly ambiguous,  were  what  Brugsch  could  rely  on — 
'besides  imagination,  which  is  tolerably  untrustworthy  in 
work  of  this  kind.  The  late  Mr.  Greville  Chester  applied 
the  conclusive  test.  He  tried  to  get  from  Egypt  to  Pelusium 
along  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  shore  was  not  con- 
tinuous, and  was,  in  fact,  a  line  of  islets,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  length,  separated  here  and  there  by  mere  de- 
pressions, but  in  many  places  by  inlets  of  large  size.  As 
there  is  no  tide,  Dr.  Brugsch's  theory  was  given  up  by  most 
of  the  learned  in  such  matters. 

The  year  before  the  Kargeh  expedition  Brugsch  published 
"the  first  German  edition  of  his  History  of  Egypt.  This 
work  showed  great  advance  on  the  French  edition  of  1857. 
In  1879  ^ir-  Murray  published  an  English  version  in  two 
volumes.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  issued  in  an  attractive 
form  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  publisher's  control.  One 
of  these  was  that  the  translator,  Mr.  Seymour,  was  hardly 
iearned  enough.  He  knew  German,  but  turned  it 
awkwardly  into  English.  Thorough  revision  of  the  manu- 
script was  rendered  impossible  by  his  premature  death. 
Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
Brugsch's  History  remains  the  great  authority  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  has  certainly  the  merit  that, 
though  little  suited  lor  leading  aloud,  it  is  a  book  which 
the  inquirer  will  seldom  draw  blank.  Some  of  the  guesses 
have  since  turned  out  to  be  right  by  the  production  of 
more  evidence ;  and  the  tables  and  genealogies  are  cha- 
racterized by  deep  historical  insight.  He  does  not  rise  to 
the  lucidity  of  the  style  of  Mariette  in  historical  writing, 
but  Mariette's  French  was  remarkably  good.  He  had  been 
a  schoolmaster  in  early  life,  and  his  language  was  an  organ 
of  might  in  itself.  Brugsch's  French  was  only  that  of  a 
learned  German.  In  1881  Brugsch,  who  oscillated  latterly 
between  Gratz  and  Cairo,  and  who  had  long  borne  the 
title  of  Bey,  a  Turkish  word  answering  to  colonel,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  Pasha,  or  general. 


THE  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  ARBITRATION. 

THE  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  was  inaugurated 
in  November  1892.  There  had  been  for  some  time 
previous  to  that  date  a  marked  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  the  mercantile  litigation  that  came  before  the  Courts 
of  law.  The  endeavour  of  many  earnest  minds  in  the 
legal  profession  had  been  vainly  directed  to  the  discovery 
and  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  untoward  phenomenon, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  Cassandra-like  prophecies 
of  the  pending  dissolution  of  the  regular  tribunals.  In 
that  hour  of  despondency  and  panic  a  bright  idea  dawned 
upon  a  few  choice  spirits  in  the  City  Corporation  and 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  public  were 
tired  of  the  law's  tedious  and  costly  delays.  What  was 
needed  was  the  establishment  of  an  English  tribunal  of 
commerce,  where  cheap  and  speedy  justice  would  be  obtain- 


able. The  chequered  history  of  arbitration  in  England 
might  have  given  these  bold  reformers  pause.  But  in 
the  first  flush  of  their  enthusiasm  they  were  ready  to 
baDish  the  word  difficulty  alike  from  their  vocabulary  and 
from  their  thoughts.  It  was  true  that  the  old  system 
of  arbitration,  though  attractive  in  theory,  had  been  dis- 
appointing in  practice.  But  its  defects  were  accidental. 
The  lawyers  had  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  parties  who 
sought  to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts ;  and  dispu- 
tants had  generally  failed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
constitute  a  satisfactory  arbitration  tribunal.  The  first  of 
these  drawbacks  had  been  removed  by  the  Legislature  itself, 
in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889  ;  the  second  it  would  be  their 
mission  to  correct.  The  thing  was  done.  The  new  tribunal 
was  called  the  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  ;  a  local 
habitation  was  provided  for  it  at  the  Guildhall ;  it  was 
equipped  with  a  legal  assessor,  a  registrar,  and  a  staff  of 
more  than  1,200  qualified  arbitrators,  representing  every 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  sons  of  men  are  engaged ; 
and  after  having  been  solemnly  blessed  by  a  Lord  Mayor 
and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  was  thrown  open  to  an  ex- 
pectant public.  The  founders  of  the  Chamber  stood  back 
from  its  portals  to  let  the  suitors  come  in.  But  there  was  no 
rush  to  the  new  judgment  seat.  The  tide  of  mercantile 
litigation  had  indeed  forsaken  its  ancient  bed.  But  it  sted- 
fastly  declined  to  flow  into  the  new  channel.  The  sponsors 
of  the  infant  tribunal  of  commerce  were  surprised.  But 
they  quickly  recovered  their  equilibrium,  and  began,  with 
one  consent,  to  make  excuse.  The  legal  profession,  impo- 
tent to  keep  the  mercantile  work  of  the  community  in  its 
own  hands,  and  irritated  by  the  low  scale  of  costs  in  the 
new  Chamber,  was,  they  said,  exerting  its  malign  influence 
to  make  the  enterprise  futile. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  this  theory  was 
untenable,  for  the  centrifugal  force  which  a  low  scale 
of  costs  was  assumed  to  exercise  upon  solicitors  would 
obviously  be  more  than  corrected  by  its  centripetal  action 
upon  litigants.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  was  not  yet  exhausted. 
Admitting  that  the  commercial  classes  had  not  greedily 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  scheme, 
they  made  the  startling  discovery  that  this  apathy  was 
merely  apparent,  was  due  in  fact  less  to  want  of  will  than 
to  want  of  power.  The  arbitration  clauses  in  existing  con- 
tracts were  the  barriers  to  the  success  of  the  Chamber. 
There  was  something  pitiful  in  the  idea  of  one  of  the 
greatest  interests  in  the  greatest  capital  in  the  world  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  Guildhall  with  its  burden  of  disputes  and 
difficulties,  and  yet  bound  by  the  chains  which  it  had 
forged  for  itself  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration 
had  sprung  into  being.  But  in  time  these  fetters  were  re- 
laxed, and  still  the  claims  of  the  Chamber  were  ignored. 

The  second  theory  was  thus,  like  the  first,  an  apology, 
but  not  an  explanation ;  and  now,  after  having  disposed 
of  not  more  than  sixty  cases  in  about  two  years,  the 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  stands  before  the  public 
a  practical  failure.  The  causes  of  its  ill  success  are  not 
obscure.  The  inertia  of  the  Law  Courts  gave  the  Chamber 
its  opportunity.  But  this  advantage  was  a  temporary 
one.  It  was  bound  to  disappear  if  the  machine  juridical 
was  lifted  out  of  the  groove  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
made  to  run  its  course  smoothly,  swiftly,  and  efficiently. 
That  condition  has  been  fulfilled.  Since,  and  in  some 
measure,  it  must  be  owned,  in  consequence  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  London  Chamber  of  Arbitration,  the 
procedure  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  has  been  simplified 
and  expedited,  the  rank  growth  of  interlocutory  applica- 
tions and  appeals  has  been  cut  down,  pleadings  have 
been  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  heretofore,  and 
Commercial  Courts  are  about  to  be  instituted.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  average  business  man  against  the  Courts 
have  thus  been  practically  removed.  And  with  their 
removal  he  is  in  a  position  to  compare  the  Courts  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  on  their  merits.  There 
cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  results  of  such  a  com- 
parison. Notwithstanding  the  hold  which  private  arbitra- 
tion has  obtained  upon  our  commercial  life,  the  ordinary 
English  man  of  business  would  prefer  to  have  his  disputes 
settled  by  a  judge  any  day,  if  he  could  only  get  them  decided 
promptly  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  judge,  like  the 
arbitrator,  may  examine  your  books.  But  he  is  at  least  not 
a  possible  rival  in  trade.  He  may  not  have  an  expert's 
knowledge  of  your  business.  But  then  fae  is  also  free  from 
an  expert's  crotchets  and  occasional  conceit,  and  there  is  at 
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least  a  presumption  that  his  award  will  be  sound  in  law. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  average  English  merchant 
reasons  about  private  submissions ;  only  the  grave  defects  of 
Legal  procedure  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  giving 
to  his  views  a  practical  application,  and,  as  these  defects 
disappear,  his  preference  for  the  Law  Courts  will  reassert 
itself.  Considerations  of  this  kind  will  tell  in  time  even  on  the 
unsystematized  arbitrations  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in 
certain  trades.  How  much  more  strongly  must  they 
militate  against  the  success  of  a  new  body  like  the  London 
Chamber  of  Arbitration,  casting  into  an  organic  and  per- 
manent form  the  procedure  which  Englishmen  have 
adopted,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  orthodox  legal  machinery,  and  which 
they  have  not  tolerated  the  less  easily  because  of  its  un- 
systematic character  1  The  London  Chamber  of  Arbitra- 
tion has  done  good  service  in  stimulating  a  spirit  of 
reform  in  judicial  high  places,  and  the  mercantile  com- 
munity will  not  suffer  any  permanent  injury,  though  it 
should  not  long  survive  the  moribund  Guildhall  sittings 
which  have  accomplished  the  useful  purpose  of  convincing 
the  judges  that  the  shrinkage  in  their  mercantile  cause 
lists  was  not  due  to  the  shilling  cab  fare  between  the  Bank 
and  Temple  Bar. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

rjlHE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  August  are  very  un- 
-L  satisfactory.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  shows  a  falling  off  com- 
pared with  August  of  last  year  of  over  4|  per  cent.,  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  shows  a  falling  off  of  over  9^  per  cent. 
The  comparison,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  with  a  month  of 
exceedingly  depressed  trade.  In  August  of  last  year  the 
coal  strike  in  the  Midlands  had  largely  disorganized  trade 
at  home,  the  currency  crisis  in  the  United  States  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  Australian  colonies  were  suffering  from  the 
banking  crash  of  the  spring.  That  there  should  be  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  both  branches  of  our  foreign  trade 
when  compared  with  so  bad  a  month  as  August  of  last  year 
is,  therefore,  discouraging.  Yet  we  must  not  make  too 
much  of  it  or  take  too  gloomy  a  view.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  falling  off  in  our  exports  to  the  United  States  accounts 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  decrease.  Ever  since 
Midsummer  of  last  year  the  Americans  have  been  buying 
very  much  smaller  quantities  from  us.  In  August  last 
their  purchases  continued  very  small ;  but  then  they  com- 
pare with  a  month  of  acute  crisis  last  year.  Our  ex- 
ports to  India  likewise  show  a  falling  off,  but  not  so 
great  a  falling  off  as  to  account  largely  for  the  total  de- 
crease. It  follows  that  the  purchases  of  other  countries 
besides  the  United  States  and  India  were  much  smaller 
in  August  of  this  year  than  in  August  of  last  year.  To 
some  extent  this  is  explained  by  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  which  has  checked  trade  with  both  those 
countries.  Secondly,  it  is  explained  by  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  South  America.  We  exported  very  much  less  in 
August  of  every  kind  of  goods  both  to  Brazil  and  to 
Argentina.  Brazil,  it  is  clear,  has  not  recovered  from  the 
civil  war,  and  therefore  is  not  in  a  position  just  yet  to  buy 
largely  from  us ;  and  Argentina,  in  August,  was  suffering 
from  agricultural  depression.  As  regards  the  Australian 
colonies,  there  is  hardly  any  improvement  compared  with 
twelve  months  ago.  There  is  again  a  fear  that  another 
banking  crisis  is  impending,  credit  is  almost  destroyed,  and, 
consequently,  those  great  colonies  are  not  able  to  buy  from 
us  as  they  used  to  do.  And  we  must  remember,  respecting 
the  United  States,  that  the  new  Tariff  Act  did  not  come 
into  force  until  the  very  end  of  the  month.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  it  passed  through  Congress,  but  until 
the  last  moment  there  were  strong  doubts  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  give  way ;  and  even  when 
it  had  passed  both  Houses  doubts  continued  to  the  very  last 
as  to  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  One  of  our  very  largest  customers  was  thus 
in  a  position  of  uncertainty,  and  was  indisposed  to  buy 
largely  from  us.  But  there  is  another  consideration  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  that  prices  are 
now  lower  than  they  were  last  year — indeed,  in  many 
cases  much  lower  than  they  ever  have  been  before.  We 
imported  in  August  more  grain  than  in  the  August  of  last 


year  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  value, 
from  which  it  follows  very  clearly  that  the  fall  in  prices 
must  have  been  very  serious.  And,  speaking  generally,  the 
prices  of  our  exports  are  lower,  just  as  the  prices  of  our  im- 
ports are  ;  consequently,  a  decrease  in  value  does  not  mean 
anything  like  the  same  decrease  in  quantity.  But,  after 
giving  all  these  considerations  their  full  weight,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  foreign  trade  during  the  month  was  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory.  There  is  nothing  in  this,  how- 
ever, to  surprise  the  careful  observer.  All  over  the  great 
continent  of  America,  throughout  the  Australian  colonies, 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  in  several  of  the  European 
States,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Portugal,  there  are 
adverse  influences  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  people 
for  the  time  being  to  buy  foreign  goods  as  largely  as  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  formerly.  While  this  continues 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  great  revival  in  the 
foreign  trade.  The  recovery  will  come,  however,  and,  we 
hope,  will  not  be  long  delayed.  But  it  will  come  from  the 
strengthening  of  credit  here  at  home,  not  because  of  the 
sudden  passing  from  poverty  to  wealth  of  those  foreign 
countries.  The  home  trade  has  been  well  maintained  all 
through  the  depression  of  the  past  four  years ;  but  great 
capitalists  in  London  were  unwilling  to  lend  on  the  free  and 
large  scale  of  past  years,  because  of  the  known  difficulties 
of  so  many  of  their  foreign  customers,  and  because 
also  there  was  a  despondent  feeling  in  the  City,  and  they 
did  not  wish  to  run  too  nmch  risk.  The  despondent  feeling 
has  now  passed  away,  confidence  is  once  more  becoming 
strong,  every  one  is  hopeful  that  we  are  about  to  see  better 
times.  The  great  capitalists,  therefore,  wid  give  the  accom- 
modation without  which  their  foreign  customers  cannot 
trade  freely ;  and  when  that  happens  we  shall  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  our  foreign  trade.  Besides,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  in  the  United 
States  will  have  some  beneficial  effect.  We  do  not  our- 
selves think  that  the  Act  will  long  remain  upon  the  Statute 
Book,  or  that  it  will  give  the  stimulus  to  trade  in  the  United 
States  which  too  many  seem  to  expect  from  it.  Still,  it  is 
a  temporary  settlement,  at  all  events,  and  for  the  time 
being  merchants  are  able  to  calculate  under  what  system 
they  will  have  to  import.  That  being  so,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  there  will  be  more  business  done  in  the  early 
future  than  there  has  been  in  the  quite  recent  past. 
Gradually  confidence  and  prosperity  will  return  in  the 
United  States,  and  trade  will  improve.  But  a  great  im- 
provement is  not  to  be  looked  for  yet;  all  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  is  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  done  with  our  own  country. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  money  mai'ket,  except  that  the 
German  demand  for  gold  is  now  intercepting  almost  all  the 
metal  that  arrives  from  abroad,  and  therefore  is  preventing 
further  large  accumulation  by  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
the  Bank  holds  such  an  exceptional  amount,  and  all  the 
other  banks  have  such  immense  supplies,  that  rates  remain 
as  stagnant  as  ever.  Gradually,  of  course,  the  improvement 
in  trade,  the  increase  of  speculation,  and  the  bringing  out 
of  new  enterprises  will  absorb  the  surplus  funds ;  but  for 
some  time  to  come  money  will  continue  abundant  and 
cheap. 

The  India  Council  has  been  unsuccessful  this  week  in  the 
disposal  of  its  drafts.  It  offered  for  public  tender  on  Wed- 
nesday, as  usual,  40  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  only  about 
26  lakhs  at  an  average  price  slightly  over  is.  per  rupee. 
It  was  natural  that  after  such  a  speculation  in  exchange 
as  we  have  seen  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  should 
be  a  reaction.  There  was  in  reality  no  good  ground  for 
the  sharp  rise  that  took  place.  Trade  in  India  is  slack,  and 
is  not  likely  to  improve  much  for  the  present.  Still,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  expect  much  fall,  and  probably,  when  the 
active  export  season  begins,  there  will  be  another  advance. 
The  silver  market  has  been  decidedly  weak,  and  that  has 
helped  to  depress  the  Indian  exchanges.  The  American 
mine-owners  have  been  pretty  free  sellers,  while  there  has 
been  very  little  demand  either  for  India  or  for  China.  The 
price  has  fluctuated  between  2g\d.  and  30c?.  per  ounce. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  there  has  been  rather  a  wild 
speculation  this  week  in  Argentine  and  Brazilian  securities. 
The  recent  purchase  from  the  Baring  estate  by  a  syndicate 
of  capitalists  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  nominal  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Drainage  bonds,  and  the  obtaining  of  an 
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option  for  a  like  amount,  encouraged  operators  to  buy 
largely,  and  the  sales  since  have  stimulated  speculation  still 
more.  Speculators  argue  that  the  market  will  be  well 
supported,  and  that  there  must  be,  therefore,  a  considerable 
rise.  Investors  will  do  well  not  to  be  led  away  by 
all  the  optimist  arguments  that  will  be  addressed  to  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  economically  the  condition  of 
Argentina  is  improving.  The  agricultural  interest  suffered 
about  Christmas  (Midsummer)  from  severe  drought,  and  at 
the  end  of  June  from  long-continued  frosts.  But  since 
then  there  have  been  seasonable  rains,  which  have  made  a 
great  improvement.  The  landed  classes,  then,  are  certainly 
better  off  than  was  supposed  a  little  while  ago.  And  the 
railways  are  doing  well,  as  the  exports  are  large.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  gives  cause  for  some  anxiety,  and  that  both  the 
National  and  Provincial  Governments  have  yet  to  give  proof 
that  they  will  keep  faith  with  their  creditors.  The  pur- 
chases of  Brazilian  stocks  have  been  chiefly,  it  is  said,  for 
Continental  account.  The  Western  of  Minas  Railway 
bonds  have  been  especially  in  demand.  These  bonds,  when 
offered  for  subscription  some  time  ago,  were  only  partially 
taken  by  the  public;  now  it  is  said  that  they  have 
grown  so  much  in  favour  with  Continental  investors 
that  the  amount  unsubscribed  has  been  fully  absorbed  by 
them.  Other  Brazilian  railway  securities,  and  the  Govern- 
ment bonds,  have  likewise  been  in  fairly  good  request. 
Brazil  has  this  year  an  exceptionally  large  coffee  crop, 
which  it  is  exporting  very  rapidly ;  and  trade  generally  is 
reported  to  be  good.  Therefore,  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country  is  fairly  satisfactory.  But  the  political  con- 
dition is  still  very  disturbed ;  and,  if  all  the  reports  of 
executions  without  trial  and  wholesale  arrests  are  to  be 
believed,  it  will  be  well  for  investors  to  be  on  their  guard, 
lest  they  should  be  surprised  by  further  disturbances.  The 
speculation  in  United  States  railway  securities  has,  for- 
tunately, received  a  check.  According  to  the  Agricultural 
Bureau,  the  harvest  this  year  is  a  failure.  The  maize  ci'op, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  cereal  crops, 
is  especially  so,  being  only  between  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  a  full  yield.  Wheat  is  also  short ;  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  prices  are  unprofitably  low.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  agricultural  interest,  which  is  by 
far  the  greatest  in  the  country,  will  be  unable  to  buy  on 
the  usual  scale  fiom  the  towns ;  and  it  seems  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  traflic  over  the  railways  will  be 
small.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  recovery  of  trade 
must  be  slow.  At  home  the  high  prices  of  all  sound  securi- 
ties are  causing  investors  to  search  for  securities  likely  to 
yield  tbem  a  better  return.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
do  so.  Undoubtedly  Consols,  Colonial  Government  stocks, 
Municipal  bonds,  and  the  Guaranteed  and  Preference  stocks 
of  home  railways  are  extraordinarily  high,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  when  trade  improves  and  money  comes  into 
active  demand,  the  present  quotations  can  be  maintained 
But  investors  should  exercise  caution  and  judgment.  It  is 
better  to  put  up  with  a  small  return  where  the  capital  is 
safe  than  to  run  after  a  high  return  and  risk  the  capital. 
The  application  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee 
for  a  quotation  of  the  German  Imperial  Loan  has  been 
granted,  which  has  given  somewhat  of  a  fillip  to  the  foreign 
market.  As  the  holiday  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
belief  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin  is  that  business  on  the 
Bourses  will  now  rapidly  increase.  Money  is  nearly  as 
abundant  in  both  cities  as  it  is  in  London,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  find  securities  that  yield  a  good  return. 


At  the  half-yearly  Bank  of  England  meeting  on  Thursday 
the  Governor  confirmed  the  report  of  the  sales  from  the 
Baring  estate  to  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  of  considerable 
amounts  of  Buenos  Ayres  Drainage  and  Waterworks  bonds. 
The  debts  due  from  the  estate  have  been  reduced  during 
the  six  months  ended  with  August  about  i,ioo,ooo£.  On 
the  last  day  of  August  they  amounted  to  2,400,000^.  Since 
then  several  sales  have  been  made,  and  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  the  debts  are  now  rather  under  2  millions.  The 
Governor  emphatically  stated  that  all  danger  of  a  call  upon 
the  Baring  guarantors  is  now  removed ;  and  he  estimated 
the  surplus  that  will  remain  for  the  partners  in  the  old 
house  of  Baring  at  somewhat  under  700, oool. 

There  is  little  change  in  British  Government  securities, 
but  some  of  the  Colonial  stocks  have  risen  remarkably. 
New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs,  for  example,  closed  on 


Thursday  at  103^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  £  ;  Canadian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  107  J, 
also  a  rise  of  \ ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  11  of,  a  rise  of  1.  Home  Railway  stocks 
are  generally  higher.  North  British  Preferred  Ordinary 
closed  on  Thursday  at  78I,  a  rise  of  §  ;  and  the  Deferred 
closed  at  38I,  also  a  rise  of  §  ;  South-Western  Undivided! 
closed  at  194,  a  rise  of  1  ;  North- Western  closed  at  178^, 
a  rise  of  1^;  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at 
113^,  a  rise  of  2.  Turning  next  to  the  inter- Bourse 
department  we  find,  as  was  generally  expected  on  the 
giving  of  a  quotation,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  1^  in  German 
Threes,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  95 f.  Hungarian/ 
Fours  closed  at  99I,  a  rise  of  1 ;  Italian  Fives  closed  at  83,. 
a  rise  of  1^  ;  and  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  70&,  a  rise  of  ii. 
In  the  South  American  department  the  principal  move- 
ments have  been,  as  said  above,  in  Brazilian  and  Argentine- 
securities.  Brazilian  Fours  closed  on  Thursday  at  77,  a  rise 
of  3  ;  the  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  83,  a  rise  of  4 ;  and  the 
Western  of  Minas  Railway  bonds  closed  at  82,  also  a  rise  of 
4.  In  the  Argentine  market  the  Buenos  Ayres  Water- 
works bonds  closed  at  62,  a  rise  of  2  ;  the  bonds  of  the  1886. 
Loan  closed  at  68£,  a  rise  of  1  ;  the  Funding  bonds  closed 
at  73f,  a  rise  of  1^  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway 
Ordinary  closed  at  105,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and; 
Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  69,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  73,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  4^. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  considered  in 
relation  to  Colonial  and  English  History.  By  C.  Ellis- 
Stevexs,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.  (Edinburgh).  London  and 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

THE  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Ellis  Stevens's  carefully  compiled 
volume  on  the  sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  to  prove  its  close  connexion  with  English  institutions. 
This  view  is  pretty  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  most  Englishmen.. 
It  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Bryce  as  nearly  a  self-evident  proposition, 
and  is  enforced  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  a  chapter  of 
"  Popular  Government,"  which  is  a  leading  example  of  his  genius- 
for  concise  and  convincing  argument.  Though  the  theory  may 
have  been  only  recently  discovered,  it  now  holds  the  field  in  this- 
country  without  a  rival ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  United  States- 
the  popular  theory  is  that  the  Constitution  is  the  result  of  a 
Minerva-like  birth,  with  the  part  of  Jupiter  played  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  against  which  another  doctrine  has  been 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  in  his  work  The  Puritan: 
in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  Dutch.  The  first  American  theory 
may,  without  excessive  devotion  to  any  doctrine  of  evolution,  be 
dismissed  as  absurd  ;  and  Mr.  Stevens  has  not  much  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  second  is  untrue.  The  contentious  portions  of 
his  work — and  they  are  indeed  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole — 
will  therefore,  to  English  readers,  be  merely  the  forcing  of  an. 
open  door ;  but  the  remainder  makes  a  valuable  sketch  of  a  piece 
of  history  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  any  persons 
whose  interest  in  politics  is  concerned  with  any  matters  outside 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  in  which  the  various- 
branches  of  the  Constitution  are  treated  of  from  a  severely 
historical  point  of  view.  Without  accounting  for  each,  a  few 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  which,  dealing  with  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  subject,  are  good  examples  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Mr.  Stevens's  work.  In  the  first,  a  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  various  colonies  up  to  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  Their  common  deviation  from  an 
English  model  is  brought  out  as  well  as  possible  in  so  short  an 
account :  as  is  also  the  remarkable  fact  that  where  a  desirable 
feature  of  English  polity  was  wanting  in  the  original  plan,  as 
was  the  case  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Carolina,  popular  opinion  procured  its  insertion.  The  practical1 
merits  of  the  old  model  are  attested  by  the  influence  which  it 
undoubtedly  had  on  the  famous  fifty-five  "  fathers,"  and  by  the 
survival  of  the  old  charters  as  the  State  Constitutions  of  Con- 
necticut till  1818,  and  of  Rhode  Island  till  1842.  It  is  disap- 
pointing, at  all  events  to  English  readers,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Stevens  does  not  give  more  than  a  hint  of  inter-colonial 
jealousies  and  the  discords  among  various  States  subsequent  to- 
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1787.  The  subject  is  one  -which  an  Englishman  is  not  called 
■upon  to  study  in  detail,  and  is,  therefore,  an  opportunity  for 
generalization  which  Mr.  Stevens's  knowledge  and  judgment 
should  enable  him  to  make  with  advantage.  The  likeness  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Houses 
■of  Parliament  is  too  obvious  for  argument,  and  the  leading 
points  of  resemblance  are  duly  considered  in  Chapter  VI.,  on 
"Legislative  Powers."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
did  not  give  the  space  in  this  chapter  which  he  has  devoted  to 
-the  Witenagemot  and  kindred  topics  to  more  modern  matters, 
such  as  the  balance  of  power  between  the  three  law-making 
bodies  in  the  United  States  and  the  history  of  party  politics. 
"Without  in  any  way  pretending  to  superior  morality,  an  English- 
man may  well  desire  to  know  the  connexion  between  political 
corruption  as  invented  in  England  and  as  practised  in  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  Mr.  Stevens  is  concerned,  however,  the  reader 
might  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  existence  in  either 
country.  In  dealing  with  the  English  and  American  executives 
in  Chapters  IV.  and  V.,  the  curious  resemblances  and  differences 
between  an  English  sovereign  and  an  American  president  are 
well  developed,  though  the  former  chapter  is  cumbered  with 
much  learning  about  such  remote  topics  as  the  meaning  of 
*'  the  word  cyning."  Had  the  author  been  able  to  avoid  these 
venerable  speculations,  he  might  have  had  space  to  dwell  with 
profit  on  Hamilton's  conception  of  a  king  and  the  relation  of 
a  president  to  a  party.  He  has,  however,  not  failed  to  yield 
to  the  fascination  of  the  subject  of  Cabinets.  Adopting  Mr. 
Bagehot's  well-known  view  that  the  absence  from  the  American 
-Constitution  of  a  Prime  Minister,  a  Cabinet,  and  a  Ministry,  as 
we  understand  the  terms,  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  systems  of  government,  he  gives  us  several  expressions  of 
American  opinion  on  the  subject.  Of  these  the  most  generally 
interesting  is  the  report  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  President 
Hayes,  of  which  the  upshot  seems  to  be  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  probably  not  follow  the  advice  of  his 
Cabinet  on  matters  of  importance  unless  he  agrees  with  it.  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  indeed,  consulted  his  Cabinet  on  the  emancipation 
•decree  only  for  purposes  of  suggestion  or  amendment. 

The  whole  book  is  written  obviously  with  considerable  know- 
ledge, and  with  very  great  care.  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
obvious  why  it  was  written  at  all.  It  is  too  complete  for  a 
popular  sketch,  and  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  with  Mr. 
Bryce's  work,  for  example.  Mr.  Stevens  succeeds  in  showing  the 
reader  that  he  appreciates  the  most  interesting  points  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  tantalizes  him  by  not  dwelling  on  them.  Had  he 
taken  English  history  up  to  1750  for  granted,  he  would  not  have 
trespassed  into  a  remote  antiquity  which  is  really  alien  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  incapable  of  being  merely  sketched.  Tacitus's 
Germania  is  not  very  nearly  connected  with  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  does  himself  an  injustice  when  he  says  "the 
"Witenagemot  transmitted  its  judicial  functions  to  the  Norman 
great  Council,  the  Curia  Regis,"  and  that  "the  jury  in  its  earliest 
form,  that  of  a  body  of  sworn  recognitors,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  they  having  borrowed  it  from  the 
Franks."  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  either  statement  is  incorrect ; 
but  they  are  both  most  unsatisfactory.  A  nervous  desire  for 
accuracy  is  no  doubt  what  leads  him  to  an  excessive  quotation  of 
his  authorities.  Most  of  the  pages  contain  substantial  foot-notes, 
and  on  a  certain  number  there  is  more  note  than  text ;  the  text 
itself,  too,  is  full  of  quotations.  The  size  of  the  work  does  not 
afford  space  for  verbatim  quotations  from  such  well-known  authors 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  Dr.  Stubbs,  and  Mr. 
Bryce.  There  is  only  one  misprint  which  we  have  discovered, 
that  is  in  a  proper  name  on  page  144 ;  it  is  a  slight  but  rather  dis- 
tressing one.  The  faults  we  have  mentioned  are  substantial,  but 
can  be  easily  corrected  if  Mr.  Stevens  can  concentrate  his  in- 
dustry on  one  period  and  digest  and  not  quote  his  authorities. 


MR.  VERNON'S  INFERNO. 

Headings  on  the  Inferno  of  Dante.     By  William  Warken 
Vernon.    2  vols.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  study  of  Dante  has  been  neglected  or 
left  to  itself  in  England  lately.  "  Helps  "  to  it  have  been 
multiplied  to  the  point  at  which  some  ungracious  people  begin  to 
call  them  hindrances.  We  have  had  translations  of  all  kinds  in 
prose  and  verse,  we  have  had  commentaries  to  some  of  them,  and 
independent  treatises  as  well.  Writers  of  the  most  different 
calibre  and  kidney,  such  as  Deans  Church  and  Plumptre,  as  Miss 
Maria  Rossetti  and  the  late  Mr.  Symonds,  as  Mr.  Butler  with  his 
valuable  approximations  from  the  schoolmen  and  scholastic 
fathers,  and  Dr.  Moore  with  his  textual  criticism,  have  come  for- 


ward to  do  the  duty  of  ushers,  interpreters,  encomiasts,  apolo- 
gists. But  nothing  so  elaborate  and  all  embracing  as  Mr.  William 
Warren  Vernon's  Readings  has  yet  been  put  forth  with  us. 
His  present  instalment  on  the  First  Cantica  alone  extends  to  some 
fourteen  hundred  pages ;  he  is,  he  tells  us,  engaged  in  rewriting 
and  extending  his  previously  published  book  on  the  Purgatorio  ; 
and  he  hopes,  the  fates  being  propitious,  to  tackle  the  Paradiso 
likewise.  Supposing  each  of  the  two  later  cantiche  to  occupy  as 
much  space  as  the  Inferno  (and  certainly  each  gives  room  for  at 
least  as  much  comment),  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  less  than 
and  might  not  a  little  exceed,  four  thousand  pages. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not  alarmed  at  this  bulk,  and  our  only 
objection  to  the  present  volumes  is,  that  they  have  been  issued  as 
two,  not  three,  and  are  consequently  of  a  thickness  painful  to  the 
muscles  between  thumb  and  forefinger.  It  has,  indeed,  frequently 
struck  us  that  previous  English  commentators  have  but  nibbled 
at  Dante.  A  revised  text  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  the  text  by 
itself  is  but  forlorn  to  any  one  who  can  barely  make  it  out.  A 
translation  with  the  text — a  system  kept  up  with  Dante  long 
after  it  has  been  disused  with  the  ancient  classics — is  a  great  assist- 
ance to  the  honest  reader  of  the  Italian,  and  a  pleasing  cloak  to 
the  stealthy  devourer  of  the  English.  But  if  unannotated  it 
leaves  a  vast  number  of  puzzles  in  phrase,  in  allusion,  in  con- 
texture and  construction  of  story.  If  annotated,  then  the  ques- 
tion is  where  to  stop.  Most  of  Dante's  English  editors,  having 
the  fear  either  of  the  public  or  the  publishers  before  them,  and 
not  being  minded  to  print  at  their  own  expense,  have  chosen,  or 
have  been  forced,  to  stop  pretty  soon.  Mr.  Butler's  translation 
of  Scartazzini,  forming  a  kind  of  fourth  volume  to  his  own 
annotated  translation  of  the  poet,  has  perhaps  gone  furthest.  But 
it  certainly  leaves  room  for  the  book  before  us.  We  do  not  say 
that  that  book  makes  any  other  superfluous.  But  we  may  fairly 
say  that  it  does  not,  as  almost  every  other  English  book  on  the 
subject  does,  imperatively  call  for  something  else  to  sup- 
plement it. 

Mr.  Vernon's  indifference  to  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
hereditary  and  life-long  service  to  the  Master  had  already  been 
shown  in  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  commentary  of  Benvenuto 
da  Imola.  But  it  appears  again  in  the  large  and  comfortable 
arrangement  of  the  present  work.  This  starts  after  its  author's 
preface  (pleasantly  fraught  with  acknowledgments  to  other 
Dantist  scholars)  with  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Moore.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  meet  that  erudite  Principal  of 
the  establishment  profanely  called  "  Teddy,"  who  is  among  the 
not  many  Britons  acknowledged  by  the  disdainful  and  perhaps 
rather  too  much  regarded  learning  of  the  Continent  as  an  au- 
thority on  an  Ancient-Modern  classic.  But  in  other  respects 
the  Introduction  was  not  strictly  needed,  either  in  its  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Vernon  or  in  its  expostulation  with  such  as  decry 
Dante.  As  for  the  latter,  there  never  was  such  a  case  for  the 
employment  of  the  old  "  They  say.  "What  say  they  ?  Let  them 
say."  Ever  since  the  merely  flippant  sneers  at  the  Commedia, 
of  which  Voltaire  chose  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  in 
Candide,  went  out,  the  anti-Dantists  have  simply  been  Pro- 
gressists with  an  idea  that  medieval  thought,  feeling,  and 
religion  are  rather  horrid  and  wholly  antiquated.  With  such  it 
is  perfectly  in  vain  to  argue.  They  do  not  know  ;  and  they  will 
not  understand. 

Mr.  Vernon's  wine,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  no  premonitory 
bush.  He  begins  with  a  series  of  Prolegomena  filling  some 
eighty  pages.  The  first  article  is  on  that  important  subject,  the 
Cosmography  of  Dante,  which  is  illustrated  by  excellent  maps, 
general  and  Italian,  on  thin  paper  in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  mere  talk ;  the  matter 
given  is  strictly  subservient  to  the  understanding  of  the  text. 
But  we  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Vernon  when  he  points  out 
that  the  neat  little  pictures  of  Hell  and  Purgatory  so  often 
found  in  editions  of  Dante — with  human  figures  dotted  about 
them  in  such  proportion  that  each  lolgia  appears  to  be  the  size  of 
a  handsome  coal-cellar,  and  each  cornice  a  path  as  wide  at  most 
as  the  North  W'alk  at  Lynton — are  apt  to  have  a  very  bad  effect 
by  destroying  the  immensity  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
author's  scheme.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  as  has  been  long  ago 
remarked,  Dante  rejoices  in  precise  dimensions  and  specifications 
here  and  there.  But  he  has  never  interfered  with  the  sense  of 
vagueness  of  his  wholes ;  and  undoubtedly  the  pictures  above 
referred  to — where  the  whole  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory  looks 
rather  smaller  than  a  rounded  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  top  of  the 
abyss  of  Hell  hardly  exceeds  a  tolerable  chalk  pit — do  interfere 
with  that  vagueness.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr. 
Vernon,  though  he  gives  a  general  plan  of  Hell,  declines  to 
accept  any  of  the  ingenious  attempts  to  work  it  out  to  scale.  As 
he  says  sufficiently,  "  all  these  plans  break  down  in  some  important 
detail."    And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  greater  instance  of  the  poet's 
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poetical  power  than  the  way  in  which  he  combined  the  precision 
at  which  Macaulay  wondered,  and  almost  laughed,  with  the 
almost  universal  presence  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Romantic 
vague."  Mr.  Vernon  gives,  however,  considerable  space  to  the 
Infernal  Topography  of  Velutello,  which  makes  Hell  315  Italian 
miles  across  and  the  same  in  depth — a  very  fair  space  for  Tophet. 
The  prolegomena  are  completed  by  articles  on  the  scale,  date, 
beauties,  and  scheme  of  time  of  the  cantica  with  some  useful 
synchronizing  tables  and  a  good  bibliography. 

Then  we  come  to  the  main  body  of  the  book,  which  is  arranged 
in  a  fashion  following  Benvenuto,  but  not  exactly  corresponding 
with  anything  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  may  not 
commend  itself  in  the  mere  description  to  all  readers.  Mr. 
Vernon  breaks  up  the  text  (which  he  gives,  both  in  the  original 
and  in  prose  translation)  into  small  pieces,  most  commonly  of  a 
couple  of  tercets  each,  though  sometimes  shorter  and  sometimes 
longer.  These  he  connects  with  a  sort  of  body  of  scholia, 
partly  from  Benvenuto,  partly  from  others,  and  partly  his  own, 
a  body  half  argument  and  half  commentary,  while  separate 
points  are  also  dealt  with  in  footnotes  of  varying  length.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  this  plan  must  be  cumbrous  and 
bewildering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
extraordinary  pregnancy  and  allusiveness  of  Bante's  style  not 
only  lend  themselves  to,  but  to  a  certain  extent  require,  this 
scholiastic  procedure  as  the  characteristics  of  no  other  author, 
ancient  or  modern,  do  ;  while  in  no  other  way,  perhaps,  can  the 
actual  discussion  which  is  sometimes  required  be  managed  so 
conveniently.  The  breach  of  continuity  is  not  greater — it  is  even 
considerably  less — than  on  the  plan  of  subjoining  footnotes,  or, 
still  worse,  end-notes,  to  a  continuous  text  or  translation.  For, 
in  that  plan,  the  eye  and  mind  are  constantly  called  off  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  phrase  or  passage.  Mr.  Vernon's  plan  secures 
the  great  advantage  of  presenting  each  block  of  the  poet's  sense 
complete  with  whatsoever  commentary  it  requires,  and  making  it 
entirely  unnecessary  for  the  eye  to  struggle  back  from  its  excur- 
sion to  the  interrupted  context.  And  as  the  commentary  is 
disposed  with  much  ingenuity,  now  before,  now  after,  the  frag- 
ment of  text  which  it  illustrates,  reading  proceeds  with  an  ease 
and  smoothness  which  may  hardly  be  anticipated.  ~\Ve  can  truly 
say  that,  having  read  very  many  presentations  of  Bante  with 
more  or  less  English  help,  we  have  never  read  any  in  which  there 
was  so  little  jolting  and  checking.  Whether  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  this  characteristic  of  his  book  that  Mr.  Vernon 
chose  the  title  of  Headings  we  do  not  know.  But  if  he  did,  he  was 
well  inspired,  and  pretty  completely  justified. 

To  review  so  vast  a  book  in  detail  would  be,  of  course, 
impossible  ;  but  we  may  note  a  few  points  showing  the  general 
character  of  Mr.  Vernon's  work,  and  supplying  some  idea  of  the 
immense  assistance  it  gives  to  students  of  Bante.  As  to  the 
everlasting  conundrum  of  the  Veltro,  he  admits  a  leaning  to  the 
old  Can  Grande  explanation,  but  practically  carries  out  the 
advice  of  Br.  Scartazzini  in  a  letter  which  he  quotes  to  cata- 
logue the  opinions  and  leave  them  for  choice.  He  follows  a 
somewhat  similar  course  in  reference  to  the  identity  of  Beatrice  ; 
but,  though  we  quite  agree  with  his  clinging  to  the  personal 
theory,  he  does  not  go  far  enough  for  us  in  believing  merely  in  a 
childlike  and  Platonic  affection  on  Bante's  part.  It  is  astonishing 
to  us  that  any  one  who  reads  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  last  cantos 
of  the  Purgatory  impartially,  and  with  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  should  hold  this  view.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  better  than 
the  Beatrice-myth  theory,  while  it  seems  less  gratuitous  and 
eccentric  than  Br.  Scartazzini's  notion  of  a  Beatrice  who  was  not 
Beatrice,  but  somebody  else.  The  fulness  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
parallel  passages  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  gives 
long  extracts  from  Gower  in  reference  to  Pope  Celestine  and  the 
full  passage  from  Eustace's  Travels  in  reference  to  the  landslip 
described  in  the  Minotaur  passage.  He  seems  to  have  had  access 
to  full  stores  of  MSS.  by  modern  as  well  as  ancient  Bantists ; 
and  he  (for  instance)  gives  an  interesting  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  Buke  of  Sermoneta's  on  the  mysterious  passage  of  the 
river  after  Charon's  refusal,  while  he  constantly  refers  to  similar 
letters  from  Bean  Church,  Br.  Scartazzini,  and  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  further  in  this  sort  of  scat- 
tered indication.  Enough  must  have  been  said  to  show  the 
extreme  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Vernon's  method  and  the  abundant 
mass  of  material  which  he  has  collected,  while  we  have  already 
sufficiently  praised  the  clearness  of  his  arrangement.  Indeed, 
to  any  one  who  wished  to  study  Bante  really  thoroughly,  and 
did  not  want  to  be  plagued  with  a  multiplicity  of  books, 
nothing  better  can  be  recommended,  as  far  as  the  Inferno  is 
concerned,  than  these  volumes.  They  are,  of  course,  not  suited 
to  all  classes  of  students.  Some  may  be  contented  with  a  mere 
English  translation,  verse  or  prose,  to  read  currently,  and  to 
illustrate  with  one  of  the  numerous  essays  or  short  manuals  on 


the  poet.  Others,  going  a  step  further,  may  betake  themselves 
to  such  a  text  and  translation  as  Mr.  Butler's,  and  work  through 
that.  The  most  ambitious  and  thoroughgoing,  of  course,  will 
attack  the  Italian  directly,  calling  to  their  aid  as  many  com- 
mentators and  translators  as  time  and  means  permit.  But  even 
these  latter,  we  think,  will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  Mr„ 
Vernon's  aid;  while  just  short  of  them  yet  another  class  may 
find  in  him  a  kind  of  Bante-Cyclopsedia  which  will  put  them  in 
better  case  as  regards  knowledge  of  the  poet  than  most  students 
of  most  poets  can  boast. 


MAPJE  ANTOINETTE. 

Life  of  Marie  Antoinette.     By  Maxime  be  la  Rocheterie.. 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

TV/I"  BE  LA  ROCHETERIE'S  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  is 
■L"-!-  •  the  most  elaborate  and  impartial  that  has  yet  been 
written.  Although  the  author  has  a  very  pardonable  tendency 
to  extenuate  many  of  the  faults  of  his  heroine,  and  to  attribute 
her  distinct  errors  of  judgment,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
her  career,  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  he  does  not  conceal 
them.  The  portrait  he  traces  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  gains 
greatly  by  this  impartiality.  Instead  of  a  lackadaisical  victim  of 
fatality,  we  have  a  real  and  most  interesting  woman,  who 
fascinates  us  all  the  more  because  we  feel  that  beneath  her  royal 
robes  beats  a  heart  full  of  human  sympathy.  When  Marie 
Antoinette  first  came  to  France  as  Bauphiness,  although  excep- 
tionally well  educated  for  the  period  in  which  she  lived,  she  was 
in  manners  and  ideas,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mme.  Adelaide, 
"  une  tres  jeune  personne  " — the  word  personne,  be  it  remem- 
bered, when  used  in  this  sense  in  French,  has  a  much  more 
sarcastic  meaning  than  in  our  language.  The  young  Austrian 
Princess  found  the  Court  of  France  still  oppressed  by  the  for- 
midable code  of  etiquette  invented,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  introduced,  by  Anne  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  elaborated 
into  a  system  by  Colbert.  Marie  Antoinette  systematically  ignored 
the  advice  of  wiser  heads  than  her  own,  quarrelled  and  made 
enemies  of  Mesdames  the  spinster  sisters  of  the  King,  and  threw 
herself,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  into  a  series  of  adven- 
turous intimacies  which  were  alike  fatal  to  herself  and  to  her 
friends.  M.  de  la  Rocheterie,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  book, 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  insight  into  the  Court-life  of  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XV.,  when  Versailles  was  still  in  all  its  glory, 
and  before  the  economies  introduced  under  Louis  XVI.  had  in 
any  measure  diminished  its  quasi-oriental  magnificence. 

Buring  the  first  two  years  after  her  arrival,  Marie  Antoinette 
cultivated  assiduously  the  society  of  Mme.  Adelaide,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  a  princess  whose  character  was  less 
amiable  in  reality  than  it  appeared  on  the  surface.  After  the 
deaths  of  the  Queen,  Marie  Leczinska,  and  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
Mme.  Adelaide  hoped  to  secure  for  herself  an  unlimited  ascen- 
dency over  her  brother,  and  to  create  a  position  at  Court  second 
to  none.  She,  therefore,  cajoled  Marie  Antoinette,  treated  her  as 
a  pet  child,  flattered  her  vanity,  and,  in  short,  made  herself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  her  young  niece,  who,  however,  with  the 
almost  preternatural  "  sharpness  "  peculiar  to  her,  soon  detected 
a  false  ring,  not  only  in  Madame's  voice,  but  in  her  actions. 
No  sooner  had  the  idea  that  she  was  being  used  for  a 
purpose  entered  her  mind,  than  Marie  Antoinette  turned  only 
too  abruptly  her  back  upon  Mme.  Adelaide.  To  offend 
Madame  was  to  make  enemies  of  her  three  sisters,  Mesdames 
Victoire,  Sophie,  and  Louise — who  soon  learnt,  since  they 
were  completely  under  the  influence  of  their  elder  sister,  not 
only  to  dislike  the  Bauphiness,  but  to  calumniate  her,  and 
between  them  all  to  invent  for  her  the  fatal  name  "  L'Autrich- 
ienne,"  which  was  subsequently  used  against  her  by  the  popu- 
lace with  such  terrible  effect.  Betached  from  Madame,  Marie 
Antoinette  found  herself  singularly  isolated,  and  sought  to 
soothe  her  wounded  feelings  by  encouraging  passionate  friend- 
ships between  herself  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  notably  with 
Mme.  de  Lamballe  and  Mme.  de  Polignac.  All  this  portion  of 
the  Queen's  life  is  related  by  M.  de  la  Rocheterie— the  French 
version  of  whose  book  was  reviewed  at  length  in  these  columns 
when  it  was  first  published,  in  1890— with  delightful  freshness ; 
and,  as  it  is  much  less  well  known  than  the  tragic  episodes  which 
closed  the  Queen's  life,  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work.  The  last  months  of  Marie  Antoinette's  life  have  been 
related  again  and  again  with  more  or  less  fidelity  to  truth. 
M.  de  la  Rocheterie  adds  very  little  to  what  we  already  know ;  and 
this  is  regrettable,  since  a  great  number  of  details  have  come  to 
light  within  the  last  few  years  concerning  the  final  scenes  in  the 
poor  Queen's  career,  which  are  evidently  well  knows  to  the 
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.  author,  since  he  alludes  to  them,  but  which,  for  some  reason  of 
his  own,  he  has  not  introduced  into  his  own  narrative.  The 

'  trial,  the  painfully  pathetic  scenes  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  the 
execution  are  hurried  into  a  few  pages,  which  might  have 

t  been  elaborated  with  greater  effect.  The  translator  has  been 
very  literal,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  her  Frenchified 

!  English,  after  a  time,  becomes  exasperatingly  wearisome.  She 
persists,  for  instance,  in  saying  "  the  aunts  of  the  King " 
instead  of  "the  King's  aunts";  "the  widow  of  the  King"; 
"  complot  "  instead  of  "  plot " — and,  in  a  word,  uses  a  host  of 
French  phrases  and  words  which  detract  greatly  from  the  merit 
of  her  otherwise  painstaking  work.  More  fatal  yet  is  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  very  elaborate  and  deeply  interesting  foot- 
notes which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  page  in 
the  French  original.  The  book  is  plentifully  illustrated  with 
interesting  portraits  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
which  Marie  Antoinette  is  the  central  figure.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  scarcely  appropriate  to  the  text — those  of 
Gustavus  III.  and  Ankerstrom,  for  instance — and  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage,  and  replaced  by  others  better  suited  to 
the  purpose. 


THE  STOEY  OF  MY  DICTATORSHIP. 

The  Story  of  My  Dictatorship.   London :  Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster. 
1894. 

A  N  anonymous  person  has  written  a  tract,  in  the  guise  of 
fiction,  indicating  how,  in  his  opinion,  all  questions  of 
taxation  should  be  solved,  and  all  troubles  about  "  labour  "  and 
the  like  laid  finally  to  rest.  The  idea  is  so  simple,  so  original, 
and  so  exceedingly  clever  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  he 
must  be  from  Picardy,  or  whatever  other  oasis  was  made  out  of 
a  chimera  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  great  Mr.  Pickard. 
The  author  thinks  quite  as  much  of  his  idea  as  we  do.  "  To 
myself,"  he  observes  modestly,  "  it  was  a  revelation,  a  beacon- 
light  illuminating  the  road  along  which  reformers  will  have  to 
travel  if  they  would  speedily  and  safely  reach  the  desired  goal." 
He  tells  his  tale  in  the  likeness  of  a  dream — an  ingenious  device, 
because  it  avoids,  once  for  all,  every  practical  or  preliminary 
difficulty.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  elected  by  acclamation 
Dictator  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some  part  of  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  enact  a  law.  His  law  made  every  one 
happy,  except  a  few  roguish  persons,  who  came  and  argued  with 
him,  and  his  arguments  contain  the  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  his  law  worked.  They  are,  therefore,  the  substance  of  the 
work. 

The  law  is  printed  in  capital  letters  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  The  Land  foe  the  People.  It  was  carried  out  by 
allowing  anybody  to  occupy  any  land  he  pleased,  and  levying 
upon  him  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  its  value. 
This  made  everybody  much  better  off  than  they  were  before,  and 
all  idleness  and  poverty  ceased.  As  for  the  State,  it  rolled  in 
riches,  because  every  occupier  of  land  paid  it  rent,  or  a  tax  of 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  "  land- value  " — whichever 
you  please  to  call  it.  Therefore  there  were  no  other  taxes  what- 
ever, and  everybody  traded  in  everything,  and  made  as  much 
money  as  he  cared  to  have.  That  large  numbers  of  the  in- 
dustrious poor  who  had  invested  in  ground-rents  the  small 
savings  of  many  laborious  years  had  their  whole  provision  for 
their  declining  years  confiscated  at  a  blow  was  a  circumstance  so 
trifling  that  the  author  does  not  even  allude  to  it.  The  principle 
was  that  no  individual  could  properly  own  "  the  opportunities  of 
Nature,"  and  that  land  is  an  opportunity  of  Nature.  Anybody 
might  take  the  opportunities,  and  use  them  as  best  he  could,  but 
he  had  to  pay  for  them.  For  instance,  you  took  a  bit  of  Hyde 
Park,  built  a  house  on  it,  and  let  it  out  in  lodgings.  You  had  to 
pay  for  the  land  because  it  was  an  opportunity  of  Nature,  but  you 
pocketed  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  because  you  made  them,  and  they 
were  not  an  opportunity  of  Nature.  This  at  once  raises  a 
question  which  is  puzzling  at  the  beginning  of  the  book— namely, 
what  is  the  "  land-value  "  that  is  to  be  taxed  ?  The  answer  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  value  of  the  land,  "  irre- 
spective of  improvements  " — that  is,  of  the  land  before  you  have 
cultivated  it,  built  upon  it,  dug  coal  out  of  it,  or  used  it  for  a 
gate-money  race-meeting.  Now  this  value  is  obviously  nothing 
at  all,  so  you  are  taxed  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  no 
pounds,  which  is  no  shillings.  But  that  would  not  do  for  the 
Government.  So,  in  the  second  place,  "  the  tax  is  not  a  fixed 
sum,  but  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  its  annual  rental 
value."  This  answers  capitally  for  the  Government,  and  the 
only  thing  necessary  is  not  to  let  the  occupiers  understand  "  land- 
■value  "  in  this  way,  because  if  they  did  they  would  not  make  any 
'■'  improvements."    There  would  be  no  houses,  no  mines,  no  corn- 


fields, no  gate-money,  no  public  revenue,  and  nothing  for  anybody 
to  do. 

It  seems  odd  that  an  author  who  has  worried  himself  a  good" 
deal  on  this  matter,  and  written  a  serious  treatise  in  political 
economy,  who  perceives  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property,  and  who  has  no  objection  to  allow- 
ing individuals  to  get  as  rich  as  they  lawfully  can,  should  have 
overlooked  a  fallacy  in  his  argument  so  considerable  as  this.  Itr 
is  actually  the  fact,  however.  He  really  does — in  the  words 
quoted  above,  and  others — describe  the  "  value "  of  the  land 
which  he  says  the  State  should  appropriate,  alternately  as  the 
value  of  the  land  by  itself,  absolutely  unimproved  (which  must 
be  nothing  at  all,  though  that  he  appears  not  to  see),  and  as  the 
amount  of  the  rent  that  the  land  when  built  upon,  or  otherwise 
improved,  will  fetch  in  the  market.  He  changes  from  one  to  the 
other  as  may  suit  his  purpose  for  the  moment,  and  he  is  in  deadly 
solemn  earnest.  We  can  only  surmise  that,  if  he  is  not  Mr. 
Pickard,  he  must  be  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 


TWO  AMERICAN  ESSAYISTS. 

Petrarch,  and  other  Essays.   By  T.  H.  Rearden.   San  Francisco : 
William  Doxey.  1893. 

Windfalls  of  Observation.     By  Edward  Sandford  Martin. 
London  :  Dent  &  Co.  1894. 

ONE  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
American  acquaintance  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  country,"  that  the  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
late  "  ex-Judge  Timothy  H.  Rearden,"  which,  over  the  signatures 
of  "  Warren  Olney  "  and  "  Ambrose  Bierce,"  preface  this  modest 
volume,  influenced  us,  we  must  confess,  not  a  whit  either  way 
towards  its  perusal.  Such  perusal  justifies  in  every  way  the 
eulogies  of  the  Judge's  introducers  ;  for  his  gifts  of  scholarship, 
which  would  be  noteworthy  in  the  highest  academic  circles  of 
the  old  world,  are  doubly  remarkable  when  we  consider  them  as 
cultivated  only  in  the  leisure  moments  of  a  b  usy  lawyer  in  far- 
away California.  Learning  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  power 
pleasantly  to  communicate  that  learning  to  others  is  a  better, 
and  that  that  higher  gift  was  Judge  Rearden's  in  no  ordinary 
degree  some  of  these  essays  give  us  undoubted  proof.  The  essay 
on  Tennyson  is  disappointing — one  may  read  it  through,  from 
end  to  end,  without  cordially  agreeing,  or  disagreeing  for  the- 
matter  of  that,  with  a  line  of  it ;  unless  one  feel  inclined  to 
join  issue  with  the  statement,  &  propos  of  the  poet  having 
"  escaped  being  a  parson,"  that  "one  never  sees  Reverend 
before  an  author's  name  without  expecting  something  goody- 
goody  and  narrow" — which  seems  a  somewhat  sweeping  asper- 
sion on  American  divines.  The  Judge  is  certainly  happier  when 
dealing  with  Petrarch,  with  Plattdeutsch,  and  with  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  the  ballad,  the  enumeration  of  which  widely 
differing  subjects  shows  how  extended  a  field  our  author's  dis- 
course can  cover. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  give  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  quotation : — 
'  Writing  a  dead  language  is  like  solving  a  mystic  fifteen 
puzzle — a  matter  of  ingenious  fitting  of  mosaic.  Petrarch 
was  dab  [sic]  at  it ;  but  the  succeeding  century  grew  more 
expert  at  the  game,  and  Petrarch's  stilted  hexameters  became 
a  matter  of  about  as  much  literary  regard  as  John  Tzetzes' 
epic  balderdash,  made  out  of  the  splinters  of  Homer.    A  work 
in  a  dead  language  can  no  more  be  imitated  than  a  stained- 
glass  window  can  be  restored  from  its  fragments  after  the  art 
of  staining  glass  has  been  lost.' 
Of  these  strictures  we  are  fain  to  admit  the  substantial  truth, 
even  in  a  country  which  has  produced  the  Arundines  Cami  and 
Sabrince  Corolla. 

For  a  taste,  a  tantalizing  taste,  of  what  the  Judge  could  do  in 
the  way  of  original  composition,  the  volume  concludes  with  the 
verses  composed  by  him  for  a  memorial  service  of  the  Grand 
Army  Post,  to  which  he  belonged,  which  verses,  followed  as  their 
first  recitation  was  within  a  few  days  by  their  author's  death, 
may  be  regarded,  besides  their  original  purpose,  as  the  poet's 
requiem.  We  quote  the  first  and  last  stanzas  in  support  of 
Mr.  Warren  Olney's  estimate  that  "  California  has  not  produced 
anything  finer,  nor  so  good,  since  Bret  Harte's  tribute  to  Dickens, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  " : — 

Life's  fevered  day  declines,  its  purple  twilight  falling 
Draws  length'ning  shadows  from  the  broken  flanks ; 
And  from  the  column's  head,  a  viewless  chief  is  calling  : 
"  Guide  right — close  up  your  ranks." 

And  there  the  stately  captains  of  the  host  immortal 

Call  out  the  guard  that  ushers  heroes  in  ; 
And  each  brave  soul  that  trembling  knocks  at  Death's  dark 
portal 

Is  proudly  mustered  in. 
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An  essayist  of  quite  a  different  complexion  to  the  Judge  is  his 
compatriot  Mr.  Edward  Sandford  Martin,  whose  Windfalls  of 
Observation  shows  him  to  possess  in  marked  degree  that  fatal 
facility  for  turning  out  skimble-skamble  6tuff  on  any  topic  or  topics 
which  nowadays  passes  only  too  freely  for  the  literary  gift.  We 
know  too  well  these  screeds  of  windy  nothingness,  with  their 
thin  wit,  their  laboured  antithesis.  Writers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  supplied  us  with  the  article,  which  was 
not  much  to  be  commended  at  first  hand,  and  does  not 
improve  with  constant  reiteration.  "  Climate,"  "  Marriage  and 
Divorce,"  "The  Travel  Habit,"  "A  Poet,  and  not  Ashamed"— such, 
taken  at  haphazard,  are  among  the  one  and  twenty  headings 
which  indicate  the  farrago  of  Mr.  Martin's  booklet,  and  under 
which  he  lays  down  with  every  appearance  of  solemnity  such 
profound  and  original  propositions  as — "  Of  course,  there  is  some 
use  in  travel.  It  is  instructive  to  have  seen  the  world,  and  to 
know  what  is  in  it.  It  gives  the  means  of  making  comparisons, 
imparts  culture,  and  opens  the  eyes  generally  "  ;  or  again,  speaking 
of  Tennyson  the  poet,  who — according  to  Mr.  Martin — was 
not  ashamed  (of  being  a  poet  subaud.) : — "  His  ideals  were  lofty, 
his  thoughts  were  trained  to  clothe  themselves  in  poetical  images, 
and  his  conduct  and  bearing  were  simply  the  shadow  of  the  inner 
substance."  The  title-page  tells  us  that  these  "  Windfalls  "  are 
"  gathered  for  the  edification  of  the  young  and  the  solace  of 
others";  but  where  in  any  English-speaking  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  the  young  who  will  be  edified  or  the  "  others"  who 
will  be  solaced  by  the  three  hundred  odd  pages  of  which  the 
above  quotations  are  no  unfair  sample  ? 

TWO  OFFENDERS. 

Two  Offenders.  By  "Ouida."  London:  Chatto &  Windus.  1894. 

fjnWO  Offenders,  by  the  indefatigable  Ouida,  is  not  so  much  a 
pair  of  stories  as  a  pair  of  studies  in  morbid  psychology. 
The  fact,  so  often  lost  sight  of,  that  human  beings  cannot  be 
treated  like  machines,  and  that  they  require  something  more  than 
mere  physical  well-being  to  make  them  happy,  is  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  story  called  "  An  Ingrate,"  where  well-mean- 
ing friends  and  admirers  drag  a  starving  man  of  genius  from  his 
garret,  and  install  him  in  a  brand-new  cast-iron  philanthropic 
institution  where  he  mopes  and  frets  himself  to  death. 

'  If  he  had  gone  on  in  his  old  ways  of  life  ....  he  might 
have  felt  no  change  in  his  health  for  many  years.  But  the 
confinement  of  the  Mont  Parnasse,  the  constant  irritation  of 
the  interference  and  detention  there,  the  depression  caused  by 
its  monotony  and  routine,  the  mere  difference  of  the  food  he 
now  ate,  of  the  hours  he  was  now  forced  to  keep,  and  the  in- 
cessant efibrt  required  from  him  to  subdue  his  natural  temper 
and  put  restraint  upon  all  his  inclinations,  and  discontinue 
the  habits  of  long  years — all  united  to  cause  him  physical 
as  well  as  mental  injury,  and  slowly  to  undermine  that 
robust  and  sea-born  force  which  had  resisted  so  long  all 
toil,  fatigue,  and  want.' 

"  In  many  ways,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  an  artistic  nature 
unfits  a  man  for  practical  existence  " ;  and  this  tale  seems  to  be 
but  a  commentary  on  that  text.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
irritability  of  genius,  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  to  be  an  inmate  of  such  an  "  institution  "  as  is  here  de- 
scribed is  in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  failure,  instead  of  a 
reward,  one  can  see  how  poor  old  Roscoff's  spirit  would  beat 
itself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  while  smug,  un- 
imaginative, bourgeois  natures  would  wonder  what  in  the  world 
he  could  find  to  complain  of.  "  What  an  unwise,  impolitic, 
irreconcilable  you  are,  my  good  friend ! "  says  the  success- 
ful self-made  man,  the  type  of  worldly  wisdom,  when  he 
hears  the  poor  old  fellow's  complaints.  Yet  his  sufferings  in  his 
dreary  unhomelike  palace  are  real  enough,  and  we  know  few  more 
pathetic  figures  than  that  of  the  desolate  old  Bohemian,  separated 
by  the  "  rules"  of  his  institute  from  the  little  dog  who  is  his  only 
friend,  whose  life  he  finds  himself  at  last  forced  to  take  on  their 
last  day  together  before  he  himself  totters  back  to  his  barrack  to 
die.  It  is  a  piteous  story,  and  in  some  cases,  we  fear,  it  may 
come  near  being  true;  but  in  England,  at  all  events,  Colonel 
Newcome  reminds  us  that  a  man  may  receive  charity  in  a  public 
institution  without  having  his  life  embittered  by  vexatious  re- 
strictions, insolent  officials,  and  unsympathetic  surroundings. 

The  second  of  Ouida's  tales  is  not  more  cheerful  than  the  first. 
It  deals  entirely  with  Italian  rural  life.  A  peasant  has  been 
cruelly  wronged.  His  chivalrous  forgiveness  has  brought  him  no 
thanks.  Instead  of  love,  he  has  met  with  sneers  and  reproaches. 
He  endures  in  silence  for  some  twenty  years,  and  then  at  last, 
goaded  into  madness,  strikes  the  blow  which  gains  for  him  and 
the  itory  the  title  of  "  An  Assassin." 


Here,  also,  the  gloom  is  entirely  unrelieved.  There  is  scarcely 
a  character  that  is  not  repulsive,  and  the  details  of  slatternly, 
feckless,  vicious  life  are  sickening.  "  It  is  human  nature,  may 
be,"  as  one  of  them  says,  "  but  it  is  vile  human  nature."  The 
writer  shows  us  the  old-fashioned,  healthy,  self-respecting,  thrifty 
peasant  life  giving  way  to  cheap  tawdry  ornaments  and  town 
vice ;  the  very  fields  drenched  with  stinking  patent  manures  ;  the 
vines  dressed  with  chemicals,  instead  of  hanging  greenly  on  the 
immemorial  elms  as  of  old ;  all  the  savour  gone  out  of  the  sweet 
country  life,  and  the  land  worked  by  ragged,  discontented,  bank- 
rupt wretches. 

'  The  master  of  the  estate  was  a  banker  at  Rome,  and  his 
steward  only  visited  it  at  intervals  ;  after  harvest,  vintage,  or 
oil-pressing.  The  peasants  on  it  did  pretty  much  as  they 
chose,  and  were  left  to  the  old  ways  and  habits  which  had 
prevailed  there  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  ugly  sulphur 
pumps,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  syphons,  and  the  black 
liquid  manure  from  houses  and  hospitals  did,  indeed,  defile 
the  fields  by  order  of  the  steward ;  but  most  other  things 
were  ordered  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  century;  only 
nothing  prospered  so  well,  or  was  done  so  easily,  as  in  those 
simpler  times.  There  had  been  more  abundance,  more  con- 
tent, less  expenditure,  more  pleasure  in  work  for  work's  sake 
in  those  times.  .  .  .  The  poultry  ran  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  up  and  down  the  stairs.  The  dung-heap  was  at  the  door, 
and  self-sown  convolvulus  and  columbine  grew  in  it.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  the  old  lays  and  the  old  stories,  there  was  a  half- 
penny newspaper,  read  out  by  the  flare  of  a  petroleum  flame, 
and  telling  of  murder,  and  rape,  and  strikes,  and  the  speeches 
of  Socialists.' 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  true  picture  of  rural  life  in  Italy  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  the  novelist  should  bear 
in  mind  that  she  is  not  addressing  a  pamphlet  to  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  is  writing  for  the  English  reader, 
who  will  not  be  interested  in  a  recital  of  miseries,  wrongs,  and 
failures  which  he  has  done  nothing  to  cause,  and  which  he  is 
impotent  to  cure.  Some  light  and  shade,  too,  is  as  essential  to 
a  story  as  to  a  picture,  but  in  these  two  stories  not  one  ray  of 
sunshine  is  allowed  to  pierce  the  prevailing  gloom.  We  close 
the  book  with  the  determination  never  to  reopen  it,  so  depressing 
is  its  tone,  and  so  dismal  its  views  of  human  nature.  We  wish, 
moreover,  that  the  ingenious  writer  would  spell  Hygieia  with 
two  "  i's,"  though  we  are  aware  that  Thackeray  also  misspelled 
the  word  even  as  she  does. 


TELL  EL  HESY. 

A  Mound  of  Many  Cities ;  or,  Tell  el  Hesy  Excavated.    By  F.  J. 
Bliss,  M.A.    London  :  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  1894. 

THERE  are  few  antiquarian  subjects  which  have  so  much 
interest  for  us  as  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Holy 
Land.  True,  foreigners  laugh  at  Englishmen  because,  even  in 
Egypt,  we  care  only  to  know  about  Joseph  and  Moses.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  sneer,  and  unquestionably  the  hold  on  the 
public  mind  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the  plentiful 
contributions  it  receives  are  due  to  the  hope  that  every  now  and 
then  discoveries  relating  to  the  Bible  history,  elucidating  its 
narrative  and  strengthening  our  confidence  in  its  authenticity, 
may  be  made.  In  fact,  a  good  many  such  discoveries  have  been 
made  ;  but  the  directors  of  the  Fund  have  not  neglected  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  other  kinds  of  information,  and  of  throw- 
ing side  as  well  as  direct  lights  on  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Among  the  most  successful  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  explora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  great  mound,  well  known  to  travellers 
as  Tell  el  Hesy,  and  as  marking  in  all  probability  the  site 
of  Lachish,  a  city  which  figures  largely  in  the  history  of 
Syria,  connecting  it  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Assyria,  Chaldea, 
and  other  countries.  It  stands  sixteen  miles  east  of  Gaza,  and 
twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hebron,  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites, 
and  close  to  the  high  road  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  To  the  north 
were  the  Hivites,  to  the  east  the  Hittites,  to  the  south  the 
Amalekites,  and  to  the  west  the  Philistines.  Lachish  is  generally 
placed  further  to  the  north,  at  a  place  where  there  are 
very  scanty  remains.  At  Tell  el  Hesy  remains  are  found  in 
plenty,  and  all  the  indications  denote  the  former  existence  on  the 
spot  of  a  great  fortified  city.  Lachish,  its  siege  and  its  destruc- 
tion, are  seen  in  full  detail  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  according  to  a  very  plausible  theory  the 
name  itself,  "  el  Hesy,"  is  only  a  corruption  of  "  Lachish,"  for  the 
a  is  short,  the  i  is  long  like  our  double  ee,  and  the  sh  in  Hebrew 
becomes  s  in  Arabic,  as  in  the  celebrated  shibboleth  and  sibboleth 
of  the  Ephraimites  and  the  Gileadites.  Mr.  Bliss  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  suggestion,  which  is  made  by  Major  Conder,  and  trans- 
lates Tell  el  Hesy,  "  The  mound  of  pebbles."    "Dr.  Petrie  thinks 
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that  after  the  Captivity  the  Jews  were  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
capture the  old  site  of  Lachish,  and  settled  three  miles  away  at 
the  place  now  called  Umm  Lakis,  in  which  he  would  find  the 
village  of  Jerome.  He  sees  in  the  name  a  reminiscence  of 
Lakish — '  Her  mother  was  Lachish.' "  Dr.  Petrie's  Arabic  is 
not  his  strong  point,  and  Mr.  Bliss  gives  several  reasons  for 
disagreeing  with  him  as  well  as  with  Major  Conder.  The  ques- 
tion is  interesting,  but  we  cannot  discuss  it  here,  and  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Bliss  says,  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  undoubted 
facts  which  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light. 

The  first  excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  were  made  in  1 890  by 
Dr.  Petrie,  who  found  on  the  eastern  slope  that  a  clear  section  of 
the  mound  has  been  made  by  the  brook  at  its  base.  Mr.  Bliss, 
on  Dr.  Petrie's  return  to  his  Egyptian  labours,  took  over  the 
work  here  in  1891 ;  but  Mr.  Bliss  troubles  us  with  very  few  dates. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between  the 
strata  of  which  the  mound  is  composed.  We  may  suppose  the 
lowest  level  to  represent  a  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites  long 
before  the  Hebrews  had  left  Egypt.  It  was  right  in  the  way,  as 
we  have  said,  of  the  conquerors,  Thothmes  I.  and  Thothmes  HI., 
and  was  burnt.  On  its  ashes,  literally,  was  built  "  City  II." 
"  City  III.  "  or  "  City  IV. "  was  taken  by  Joshua.  Under  the 
first  kings  of  Judah  "  City  V.  "  was  in  its  prime.  There  are  still 
three  or  more  cities  to  be  accounted  for,  but  Mr.  Bliss  does  not 
theorize  overmuch.  The  great  point  still  in  controversy  is  as  to 
the  pottery.  In  "  City  IV. "  a  great  many  fragments  were  found 
which  Mr.  Bliss  denominates  Phoenician,  and  also  a  certain 
number  of  Egyptian  scarabs.  In  another  place  at  a  higher  level 
were  found  many  relics  of  what  Dr.  Petrie  calls  yEgean  pottery, 
as  well  as  the  handle  of  a  jar  bearing  an  inscription  in  archaic 
letters  which  the  learned  differ  about.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau 
gives  the  most  probable  interpretation : — "  For  libation."  Mr. 
Bliss's  account  of  the  way  in  which  such  great  mounds  as  Tell  el 
Hesy  grew  up  is  very  clear.  Those  who  remember  the  rubbish 
heaps  east  of  Cairo  will  best  understand  it.  A  city  of  the 
Amorites  was  built  of  mud  bricks,  about  B.C.  2000,  on  a  bluff 
sixty  feet  above  the  brook  Wady  el  Hesy.  In  a  war  or  in 
ordinary  decay  the  mud  houses  fell  to  pieces  where  they  stood. 
Streets  and  rooms  were  filled  with  dust.  The  man  of  the  next 
generation  found  a  rude  platform  of  earth  on  which  he  in  his 
turn  built  his  house ;  and  so  on.  Finally,  by  the  time  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  the  bluff  is  crowned  with  a  mound  120  feet 
above  the  stream.  "  This  vast  accumulation  represents  the 
entire  waste  of  twelve  or  more  centuries."  There  was  no  dust- 
man, no  scavenger  at  work  in  the  city.  The  houses  fell  down, 
and  their  component  bricks  became  earth  again. 

A  most  entertaining  chapter  relates  to  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  Mr.  Bliss  employed.  If  physiognomy  is  any  guide 
they  belong  to  two  distinct  branches  of  the  same  race.  The 
Fellahin  of  South- Western  Palestine  seem  to  be  descended  from 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  Hebrew  conquest 
was  never  complete.  The  Arabs  are  a  different  race,  and  oc- 
cupied the  country  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
language  and  its  pronunciation  form  a  strong  mark  of  difference. 
The  Arab  has  a  contempt  for  the  Fellah,  which  the  Fellah  re- 
turns coupled  with  fear.  The  superstitions  described  are  very 
curious.  We  must  make  one  example  suffice.  They  asked  Mr. 
Bliss  not  to  bewitch  the  tell.  "  You  come  to  a  tell  that  is  full  of 
gold  and  treasure  and  bewitch  these  into  the  form  of  potsherds. 
Then  you  dig  out  the  potsherds,  take  them  to  your  own  country, 
undo  the  spell,  and  they  turn  back  to  gold  and  treasure." 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  MUSIC. 

Huskin  on  Music.    Edited  by  A.  M.  Wakefield.    Orpington  and 
London:  George  Allen.  1894. 

iTj  REAT  literary  reputations  of  a  certain  order  are  pursued  by 
a  special  Nemesis,  more  subtle  than  interviews,  biographies, 
commentaries,  and  even  "  cults,"  though  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
last.  Its  victims  are  punished  for  their  sins  by  being  made  re- 
sponsible for  books  which  they  have  not  written — books  which 
consist  of  isolated  passages  torn  from  their  context,  and  strung 
together  under  some  fanciful  title,  which  varies  with  the  taste 
of  the  period.  It  may  be  Elegant  Extracts,  or  Wit  and  Wisdom, 
or  Great  Thoughts,  or  Gems,  or  anything  you  please — the  name 
does  not  matter ;  but  perhaps  a  convenient  generic  term  for  such 
books,  and  one  appropriate  to  our  own  cultivated  age,  would  be 
the  "  Titbits-from-the-Titans  "  series.  If  Buskin  on  Music  does 
not  belong  to  this  series,  it  comes  perilously  near  it,  and  is  only 
saved  by  the  unusual  knowledge  and  good  taste — unusual  in  such 
books — shown  by  Miss  Wakefield  in  putting  together  Mr.  Ruskin's 
obiter  dicta  about  music.    She  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he 


never  had  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject — which  is, 
indeed,  sufficiently  apparent  from  this  volume,  though  it  naturally 
did  not  prevent  him  from  expressing  the  most  confident  opinions — 
and  her  intelligent  running  commentary  helps  the  uninstructed 
reader  to  extract  what  is  best  in  "  the  Master's  "  teaching,  besides 
giving  the  book  a  fairly  coherent  interest. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  utterances  on  music  have  been  few — so  few,  in 
fact,  that  only  the  largest  of  type  and  an  ample  allowance  of 
comment  suffice  to  spread  them  over  some  150  wide-margined 
pages.  But  we  miss  in  this  volume  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  definitely  critical  remarks  which  he  ever  delivered. 
They  were  made  at  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  and  have  possibly 
never  been  published.  Let  us  supply  the  deficiency.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  lecturing  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  it  may  have 
been  Giotto  and  Cimabue,  or  something  else ;  the  subject  was  of 
no  consequence,  as  he  rarely  referred  to  it,  but  discoursed  on 
most  occasions  "de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,"  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner.  It  was  at  these  lectures  that  he  observed 
one  day  that  only  two  men  were  now  left  in  all  England  for  God 
and  the  Queen — Carlyle  and  himself.  One  felt  that  Carlyle 
would  have  said  the  same  thing,  but  would  have  left  Ruskin  out. 
Another  remark  which  delighted  the  ladies  who  crowded  the 
theatre  was  that  the  gentlemen  composing  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  were  "  a  mass  of  stinking  corruption  spued  up 
by  the  devil."  This  has  not  much  to  do  with  music,  but  neither 
had  it  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  speaking  of  Ruskin 
we  may  be  excused  for  imitating  his  own  discursive  method. 
Besides,  whatever  "  the  Master  "  says  is  valuable,  or  we  should 
not  have  Ruskin  on  Music.  However,  to  come  to  the  musical 
point,  it  concerned  Mendelssohn's  setting  of  the  55th  Psalm, 
"  Hear  my  prayer."  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  ought  to  explain,  used 
generally  to  bring  a  Bible  with  him  to  lecture,  and  several 
times  spent  the  whole  hour  reading  and  expounding  a  chapter  of 
Job  or  one  of  the  Psalms.  One  day,  after  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  the  55th  Psalm,  he  referred  to  Mendelssohn's  setting 
with  the  utmost  scorn: — "And  here  comes  along  this  little 
piping  gentleman  with  his  feeble  conventionalities,  entirely 
destroying  the  whole  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  psalm,"  or  words 
to  that  effect,  followed  by  a  reckless  onslaught  upon  Mendelssohn. 
Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  everybody  knows  this  com- 
position, which  is  a  favourite  anthem  in  every  church  that  hap- 
pens to  possess  a  good  boy  treble,  as  it  suits  the  peculiar  merits  of 
that  voice  to  a  marvel,  and  most  people  love  it  dearly.  Certain 
it  is  that  Mendelssohn  had  the  gift,  above  all  other  composers, 
during  the  last  100  or  150  years,  of  rendering  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  equally  lofty  music,  and  better  musicians  than  Mr. 
Ruskin  are  not  above  loving  and  reverencing  his  particularly 
noble  settings  of  the  Psalms. 

The  most  interesting  thing  brought  out  by  Miss  Wakefield's 
book  is  the  conversion  of  Ruskin  from  a  rather  disdainful  in- 
difference about  music  to  a  generous,  and  indeed  excessive, 
appreciation  of  its  power  as  an  art,  though  we  are  not  told  how 
he  was  converted.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  his  views,  both  for 
and  against,  were  merely  intellectual.  He  had  no  genuine, 
innate  feeling  for  music,  or  he  could  never  have  written  "  in 
general  it  is  a  mere  sensual  gratification,  not  even  acting  on  the 
feelings  "  ;  and  the  opposite  view,  expressed  later  in  life,  that  it  is 
"  of  all  the  arts  the  most  distinctly  ethical  in  origin ;  the  first, 
the  simplest,  the  most  effective  of  all  instruments  of  moral 
instruction,"  is  equally  an  outside  judgment  and  equally  over- 
stated. 

For  the  rest,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Ruskin  in  the  role  of 
critic  without  knowledge,  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
marked  by  all  that  lofty  devotion  to  the  highest  ideal  in  art 
which  it  has  been  his  mission  to  inculcate  ;  and  maybe  this  little 
book  will  move  some  readers  to  more  serious  thought  and  a 
higher  conception  of  the  true  power  and  function  of  music, 
which  is,  we  take  it,  the  editor's  object. 


H  ADDLE  SEY. 

History  of  Haddlesey  :  its  Past  and  Present.  By  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Worsfold,  Rector  of  Haddlesey,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  London,  &c.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
1894. 

HADDLESEY,  a  Yorkshire  village  on  the  Aire,  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  rector  who,  like  many  other  country  parsons, 
takes  an  intelligent  delight  in  the  history  of  his  parish.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  that  he  has  given  to  it,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  his  book,  for  Haddlesey  has 
had  a  past  that  presents  several  points  of  interest.  It  includes 
Temple  Hirst,  once  a  preceptory  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
which  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Worsfold  believes  to  be  the  Templestowe 
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of  Ivanhoe.  Of  this  preceptory,  in  later  times  the  residence  of 
the  Lords  Darcy  of  Temple  Hirst,  some  of  the  principal  buildings 
are  still  standing,  and  in  good  repair.  One  of  the  leading  pieces 
of  evidence  against  the  Knights  on  the  North  of  the  Hurnber  was 
supplied  by  Sir  Miles  de  Stapleton,  the  owner  of  the  greater  part 
of  Haddlesey,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  told  at  a  feast  given 
in  the  preceptory  that  the  Templars  once  a  year  worshipped  a 
calf.  This  Miles,  who  received  summonses  to  Parliament  as  a 
baron,  was  slain  at  Bannockburn  ;  his  son  Nicholas  was  one  of 
Lancaster's  party,  and  his  grandson  Miles,  who  did  good  service 
in  the  wars  of  Edward  HI.,  was  one  of  the  original  Knights  of 
the  Garter.  Edward  II.  was  twice  at  Haddlesey,  once  remaining 
there  for  three  weeks,  and  notices  of  these  visits  are  extracted 
here  from  the  King's  Wardrobe  Accounts.  From  the  Poll-tax 
Rolls  of  1379  Mr.  "Worsfold  has  given  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Haddlesey  at  that  date,  and  finds  among  them  the  noticeable 
names  "  John  Presteson "  and  "  Johanna  Prestdaghter."  The 
Darcys,  whom  Henry  VIII.  declared  in  his  wrath  to  be  "but 
mean,  scarce  well-born  gentlemen,  and  yet  [that]  of  no  great 
lands  till  they  were  promoted  by  us,"  received  Temple  Hirst 
from  Edward  III.,  though  the  barony  of  the  elder  line  fell 
into  abeyance  in  141S,  Thomas,  Lord  Darcy  of  Temple  Hirst,  who 
was  beheaded  in  1538,  having  been  created  by  writ  in  1509. 
Darcy's  share  in  the  Rebellion  of  the  North  is  described  at  length, 
for  it  made  Temple  Hirst  the  scene  of  events  of  national  import- 
ance. In  ecclesiastical  matters  Haddlesey  was  from  the  earliest 
times  within  the  parish  of  Birkin,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  church  of  its  own  until  about  1237,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  four  townships  of  which  it  was  composed,  finding  that  they 
were  often  prevented  from  attending  the  mother-church  at  Birkin 
by  "  the  inondacion,"  built  themselves  "  a  certain  decent  chapel," 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist — an  appropriate  patron  for  the 
riverside  village — and  this  chapel  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
amply  endowed  with  lands  by  Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  These  lands 
have  unfortunately  been  lost  to  the  Church,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  chaplain  of  Haddlesey  received  only  12I.  a 
year.  We  have  a  fairly  full  list  of  chaplains  and  patrons  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  a  scheme  was  drawn  up 
for  raising  the  chapel  to  the  dignity  of  a  parish  church,  and 
appropriating  to  it  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of 
Birkin.  The  scheme  was  carried  out  in  1658,  when  the  rectory 
of  Birkin  was  held  by  one  David  Barnes,  "  a  painefull  Mynister," 
who  was  dispossessed  in  1662  for  non-conformity.  When  the 
old  rector  of  Birkin  was  restored  to  his  rights,  the  arrangement 
for  the  division  of  his  parish  was  overset,  and  Haddlesey  again 
became  a  chapelry.  Even  within  the  last  sixty  years  only  one 
service  a  week,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  was  held  there,  and  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was,  until  twenty  years  ago,  only  celebrated  once 
a  year.  In  1874, however,  theOrderin  Council  of  1658  was  virtually 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  chapel  of  Haddlesey  was  made  a  parish 
church.  Unhappily  the  old  chapel  had  been  destroyed  in  1834, 
and  a  mean  building  erected  in  its  place.  While  commending 
Mr.  Worsfold's  exposition  of  local  events,  we  must  confess  our 
regret  that  his  book  is  disfigured  by  several  errors  concerning 
matters  of  general  history.  He  should  not  have  confused  St. 
Bernard  with  the  author  of  the  hymn  commonly  known  in 
English  as  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden " ;  or  called  Richard  I.  a 
Templar;  or  said  that  the  Templars  tried  to  graft  "secular 
knighthood  on  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,"  for  their  discipline 
was  adopted  from  the  Canons  of  St.  Augustine  ;  or  given  his 
readers  reason  to  believe  that  he  thinks  that  Philip  the  Fair  was 
so  called  in  reference  to  any  moral  quality  ;  or  stated  that  "  the 
law  (sic)  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors "  was  passed  by  the  Good 
Parliament.  Moreover,  the  footnote  that  purports  to  explain  the 
term  "  maritagium  "  is  sorely  in  need  of  amendment ;  and  a  diffi- 
culty that  is  raised  in  another  footnote,  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  church  at  Birkin,  is  purely  imaginary. 


NOVELS. 

Katherine  Lauderdale.     By  F.  Makion  Ckawfokd.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Orchard  Damerel.    By  Alast  St.  Aubtn.     London :  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

A  Woman's  Whim.    By  Mrs.  Diehl.    London  :  Hutchinson. 
Our  Manifold  Nature.  By  Sarah  Geand.   London  :  Heinemann. 
Our  Alma.    By  Henhy  Goldsmith.    London  :  Sonnenschein. 

TN  Katherine  Lauderdale  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  deserted 
■*-  his  adored  Italian  skies  for  those  that  brood  over  New  York 
city.  His  new  novel  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Here  be  American  gents  who  partake  of  Brut  o'  mornings  in 
palatial  bars,  places  "probably  unique  in  the  world,"  where 


"  pictures  by  great  French  artists  hang  upon  the  walls — pictures 
unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  beauty  of  execution  and  insolence  of  con- 
ception." Here  be  millionaires  whose  lives  are  daily  threatened 
by  anonymous  correspondents,  and  to  whom  ladies  in  Texas  write 
that  they  will  be  "  perfectly  happy  "  if  the  millionaires  will  send 
grand  pianos  to  the  addresses  they  give.  Here,  in  a  word,  be 
New  York  beauties,  club-men  (sweet  word!),  painters  with  "red 
mouths  like  a  venomous  flower,"  young  men  who  drink 
Apollinaris  and  talk  Schopenhauer  at  dinner ;  and,  among 
all  these,  the  heroine,  of  Scotch  extraction,  with  her  young 
man,  Jack  Ralston,  who  was  no  enemy  to  honest  liquor. 
"  The  easy  formality  of  American  metropolitan  life "  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Ralston,  nor  do  we  find  it  exhilarating  as 
mirrored  in  his  story.  The  action  is  spread  over  five  days — 
rather  a  slender  period  for  three  volumes — but  there  is  much 
clever  characterization  and  a  few  strong  moments  in  it.  Ralston 
conquered  his  habit  with  the  flagon,  and  made  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Lauderdale,  and  we  leave  them,  not  wholly 
careless  of  their  future.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  hints  that 
there  may  be  a  sequel,  and  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  he 
may  have  another,  and  even  a  better,  novel  up  his  sleeve,  and 
have  written  his  story  of  an  early  crisis  by  way  of  prologue  to  a 
longer  life  of  his  lovers.  If  Katherine  has  become  "  the  centre 
of  interest,  or  even  of  idle  speculation,  for  such  as  have  read 
these  pages  of  her  history,  they  have  not  been  written  in  vain," 
says  the  author,  and  he  may  rest  content. 

Somebody  said  of  George  Eliot  that  her  novels  seemed  to  have 
been  dictated  to  a  plain  woman  of  genius  by  the  ghost  of  David 
Hume ;  if  Mr.  Alan  St.  Aubyn  has  a  "  ghost,"  it  must  be  the 
spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Tupper  that  inspires  him.  Never  was  a 
novel  so  full  of  great  truths  as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's,  never  a  novelist 
so  addicted  to  giving  good  advice  ;  and,  if  any  one  is  in  doubt 
about  the  sum  of  2  +  2,  with  similar  abstruse  problems,  let  him 
read  Orchard  Damerel.  "  Beauty,"  says  the  author  (no  later  than 
p.  6  of  vol.  i.) — "  Beauty  is  merely  the  result  of  a  happy  accident. 
It  is  a  distinction— a  delightful  distinction — but  it  is  not  a  merit. 
One  is  apt  to  forget  this."  No  one  will  forget  this  who  consults 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  At  Stoke  Lucy  lived  a  Mrs.  Penrose  with  three 
eligible  daughters — Bertha,  Phyllis,  and  Joan;  and,  as  for  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lyon,  he  was  the  curate  of  Stoke  Lucy,  who  loved 
the  youngest  the  best,  having  previously  loved  her  sisters.  One 
day  Mr.  Lyon  had  to  preach  in  a  hurry,  and  so  delivered  an 
Advent  sermon  of  his  father's,  which,  though  disingenuous,  was 
at  least  much  better  conduct  than  preaching  another  curate's 
father's,  as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  himself  might  have  observed.  Lady 
Aylmerton  was  pleased  with  the  sermon,  and  presented  Mr.  Lyon 
to  the  living  of  Coombe  Damerel.  So  he  married  the  youngest 
Penrose,  settled  at  Coombe,  lived  with  an  income  of  under  300/. 
at  about  2,coo/.  a  year,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  had  a  baby,  sold  a  picture  for  4,000/., 
and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  So  much  for  Mr.  Lyon. 
Lady  Aylmerton  was  a  very  vulgar  person.  She  had  as  her 
companion  a  niece,  whom  she  bullied  until  the  poor  girl  married 
an  aged  solicitor,  simply  to  get  away  from  Orchard  Damerel, 
and  an  heir,  Mr.  Hugh  Damerel.  This  was  a  gloomy  gentleman, 
and  the  second  hero  of  the  story.  He  had  his  troubles,  but  they 
came  right ;  and  he  married,  in  the  end,  Miss  Phyllis  Penrose — 
Lady  Aylmerton  dying,  considerately  enough,  at  the  proper 
"  psychological,"  or,  as  the  American  Women's-Rights  lady  said, 
at  the  proper  " psychical"  moment.  It  is  not  a  bad  story.  The 
lack  of  unity  and  ensemble  play  havoc  with  a  plot  that  in  its 
(many)  byways  is  ingenious ;  and  the  philosophy,  already  indi- 
cated, may  irritate  some  students.  But  some  of  the  descriptions 
are  touched  ofi'  prettily  enough,  and  the  writing  is  at  least  un- 
affected. 

A  Woman's  Whim  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than  a  thousand 
novels  of  the  same  sort.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that 
it  might  have  made  a  respectable  short  story,  whereas  in  three 
volumes  it  is — well,  not  entrancing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  so 
many  others.  Here  is  no  distinction  of  plot,  or  of  manner,  nor 
any  merit  of  character  or  observation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
cleverness  has  run  into  the  sands — that  is  all.  The  "  woman 
was  Teresa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Monte  Lys— which,  please 
to  note,  is  an  English  title— and  her  "  whim  "  was  to  go  upon 
the  operatic  stage.  When  she  confessed  to  this  her  friends  were  1 
much  affected,  and  none  so  much  as  Les  Burns,  who  had 
admired  Teresa  from  her  childhood,  and  was  himself  "  the  out- 
come of  the  breeding  of  the  original  savage  in  all  his  primordial 
freshness  with  the  meditative  Saxon,  the  sturdy  Dane,  the  cul- 
tured Latin,  and  the  proud  and  passionate  Norman."  Mr.  Burns 
resolved  to  crush  Teresa's  young  ambition,  but  he  went  about  this 
and  the  whole  business  of  his  amour  with  so  little  of  the  medita- 
tion of  the  Saxon  or  the  culture  of  the  Latin,  that  he  was  defeated 
hopelessly  in  both  quests.   Teresa  dismissed  him,  went  into  train- 
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Jng  for  the  stage,  and  fell  in  lore  with  a  singer,  one  Signor 
Alfieri,  quite  of  the  old  order  of  dark  and  sinister  Italian.  Alfieri 
had  the  bad  luck  to  be  murdered  in  the  last  volume,  and  Teresa, 
more  romantic  than  Charlotte  in  the  matter  of  Werther,  went  on 
with  her  singing.  The  story  ends  anyhow ;  and  if  the  penul- 
timate chapters  are  brighter  than  the  rest,  they  precede  but  a  tame 
conclusion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Grand's  latest  book  is  Our  Manifold  Nature,  of 
which  she  offers  as  "  studies"  six  short  stories  and  an  astound- 
ing preface,  whereof  it  is  enough  to  say  to  that  its  pontifical 
solemnity  would  probably  be  excused  in  the  Charge  of  an  Arch- 
bishop. For  the  rest,  only  the  youngest  among  male  critics,  or 
ciitics  of  her  own  sex,  will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  poor  lady's 
manifesto.  Such  vanity  in  literature  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 
If  a  woman  writes  a  book  ;  if,  coming  in  the  right  hour,  that  book 
has  a  huge  success  among  the  quarter-cultured — a  success 
which  nobody  would  hint  was  due  to  any  literary  merit  ; 
and  if  thereafter  she  proceeds  to  take  herself  with  an  in- 
credible seriousness,  God  forbid  that  we,  at  least,  should  jeer 
at  her.  Having  a  mind  to  the  bitter  subsequent  awaken- 
ing, we  are  very  much  more  disposed  to  weep.  Of  the  stories 
in  Our  Manifold  Nature,  four  are  sympathetic,  unambitious 
sketches,  and  would  not  discredit  a  respectable  magazine. 
Eut  "The  Yellow  Leaf"  and  "Eugenia"  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  tracts  put  forth  in  the  cause  of  emancipating 
woman.  In  one,  an  "  advanced  "  maiden  is  set  in  contrast  to  a 
conventional  girl,  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  a  Duke,  while 
her  rival  commits  suicide  over  the  loss  of  her  looks.  In  the 
other,  a  wicked  middle-aged  nobleman  seeks  the  hand  of  a 
second  emancipated  young  person  and  provokes  home  truths. 
Now  we  appreciate  Mrs.  Grand's  intention.  It  is,  we  are  sure, 
as  sincere  as  it  is  well-meaning,  and  we  sympathize  with  much  in 
her  views.  But  our  concern  is  with  art.  Mrs.  Grand's  stories  are 
not  art  at  all.  One  of  them,  she  says,  she  took  from  life,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  her  word ;  the  point  is,  it  reads  flagrantly  unreal, 
and,  briefly,  neither  story  is  in  the  least  interesting.  The  ex- 
pression, moreover,  is  verbose  and  inexact ;  and  we  must  demur 
to  incidental  flaws  of  taste  which  seem  inspired  partly  as  the 
little  boy  is  inspired  who  writes  a  naughty  word  on  a  door,  and 
partly,  we  are  afraid,  by  mere  underbreeding.  There  is  little 
pleasure  in  speaking  so  of  any  woman's  work,  but  our  choice  lies 
between  saying  truth  and  saying  nothing,  and  the  truth,  as  we 
conceive  it,  is  here  not  harshly  stated. 

There  is  still  living  a  well-known  Indian  chief  called  Nez  PercS 
Joseph,  the  emeritus  captain  of  the  Nez  Perc(5  tribe.  Mr.  Arthur 
Paterson  thinks  him,  "  whether  right  or  wrong,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  his  race  ever  produced,"  and  has 
sought,  therefore,  to  describe  certain  scenes  of  his  life.  Only, 
instead  of  writing  a  short  biography,  he  has  given  us  the  chief  in 
a  romance,  a  branch  cf  art  for  which  Mr.  Paterson  has  no  especial 
gift  ;  hence  two  dull  volumes  instead  of  one  that  should  have  in- 
terested. Pocahontas  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Paterson's  cue,  though 
his  Indian  princess  is  only  a  pupil-teacher  in  an  Ohio  village 
when  the  story  opens.  She  is  reclaimed  by  her  father ;  she  is 
present  with  him  in  battle,  danger,  and  sudden  death,  from  which 
he  is  snatched  on  the  last  page  by  a  reprieve ;  and  of  course  she 
saves  the  English  stranger  from  the  hands  of  her  father's  braves. 
The  Indian  v.  Yankee  fighting  is  the  best  of  the  book,  but  this 
loo,  like  the  hero — who,  by  the  way,  has  stepped  out  of  Fenimore 
Cooper — would  have  been  better  in  a  "  true  story  "  than  set  in  so 
much  inept  fiction.  Mr.  Paterson  writes  simply  and  grammati- 
cally, and  he  seems  to  know  his  ground,  but  he  has  essayed  too 
much. 

Our  Alma  is  "  a  story  of  Australian  life,"  and  a  very  harmless 
and  a  rather  idyllic  story  it  is,  not  nearly  so  irritating  as  the 
title  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Alma  was  a  little  Italian  girl 
who  got  somehow  to  Australia.  She  became  the  child-sweet- 
heart of  a  "  gentleman  digger "  called  Jack,  and  eventually 
married  him  ;  and  if  her  story  is  in  nowise  remarkable,  it  is  not 
without  its  negative  merits.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  vulgar, 
nor  over-sentimental,  nor  depressing,  but  is  quite  a  tale  that  the 
most  particular  daughter  may  allow  her  mother  to  read. 


JOKING  WITH  DIFFICULTY. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters.    By  P.  C.  Leimann. 
London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 

TV/I  R.  R.  C.  LEHMANN  has  le  mot  pour  rire  difficile.  He 
jokes  with  difficulty,  and,  in  reading  his  Conversational 
Hints  for  Young  Shooters,  we  admire  the  resolute  gallantry  of 
his  endeavours  to  be  funny  rather  than  his  triumphs  in  that 
enterprise.    It  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  but  Mr. 


Lehmann  does  more — he  deserves  it.  Assiduous  and  energetic, 
he  well  merits  a  smile,  now  and  then  ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of 
humour  were  to  be  taken  by  violence  Mr.  Lehmann  would  take 
it.    Here  is  an  example  : — 

'  The  subject  of  the  smoking-room  would  seem  to  be  inti- 
mately and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject  of  smoke, 
which  was  dealt  with  in  our  last  chapter.  A  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  Captain  Shabrack  of  the  55th  (Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Own)  Hussars,  was  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  his 
views  the  other  day.  I  met  the  gallant  officer,  who  is,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  one  of  the  safest  and  best  shots  of  the  day, 
in  Pall  Mall.  He  had  just  stepped  out  of  his  Club — the 
luxurious  and  splendid  Tatterdemalion,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  "  the  Tat" — where,  to  use  his  own  graphic  language, 
he  had  been  "  killing  the  worm  with  a  nip  of  Scotch." 

"  Early  Scotch  woodcock,  I  suppose,"  says  I,  sportively 
alluding  to  the  proverb. 

"  Scotch  woodcock  be  blowed  ! "  says  the  captain,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  does  not  include  an  appreciation  of  delicate 
humour  amongst  his  numerous  merits;  "Scotch,  real  Scotch, 
a  noggin  of  it,  my  boy,  with  soda  in  a  long  glass  ;  glug,  glug, 
down  it  goes,  hissin'  over  the  hot  coppers." ' 

"Delicate  humour"  of  this  kind  must  appeal  to  a  peculiar 
audience.  Here  is  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  comic 
vein.  We  may  be  accused,  to  be  sure,  of  selecting  Mr. 
Lehmann's  failures ;  but,  if  he  possesses  a  sense  of  humour,  why 
does  he  supply  these  failures  at  all  ?  If  we  find  anything  more 
fortunate  we  shall  make  a  note  of  it.    The  topic  here  is  guns  : — 

'1  have  been  asked  to  say  whether  a  man  may  abuse  his 
gun  ?  I  reply  emphatically,  no.  A  gun  is  not  a  mere 
ordinary  machine.  Its  beautiful  arrangement  of  locks,  and 
springs,  and  catches,  and  bolts,  and  pins,  and  screws,  its  un- 
accountable perversities,  its  occasional  fits  of  sulkiness,  its 
lovely  brown  complexion,  and  its  capacity  both  for  kicking 
and  for  smoking,  all  prove  that  a  gun  is  in  reality  a  sentient 
being  of  a  very  high  order  of  intelligence.  You  may  be  quite 
certain  that  if  you  abuse  your  gun,  even  when  you  may 
imagine  it  to  be  far  out  of  earshot,  comfortably  cleaned  and 
put  to  roost  on  its  rack,  your  gun  will  resent  it.  Why  are 
most  sportsmen  so  silent,  so  distraits  at  breakfast  ?  Why  do 
they  dally  with  a  scrap  of  fish,  and  linger  over  the  consump- 
tion of  a  small  kidney,  and  drink  great  draughts  of  tea  to 
restore  their  equilibrium  ?  If  you  ask  them,  they  will  tell 
you  that  it's  because  they're  "just  a  bit  chippy,"  owing  to 
sitting  up  late,  or  smoking  too  much,  or  forgetting  to  drink  a 
whisky  and  soda  before  they  went  to  bed.  I  know  better.  It 
is  because  they  incautiously  spoke  evil  of  their  guns,  and  their 
guns  retaliated  by  haunting  their  sleep.  I  know  guns  have 
this  power  of  projecting  horrible  emanations  of  themselves 
into  the  slumbers  of  sportsmen  who  have  not  treated  them  as 
they  deserved.  I  have  suffered  from  it  myself.  It  was  only 
last  week  that,  having  said  something  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  my  second  gun,  I  woke  with  a  start  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morniDg,  and  found  its  wraith  going  through  the  most 
horrible  antics  in  a  patch  of  moonlight  on  my  bed-room  floor. 
I  shot  with  that  gun  on  the  following  day,  and  missed  nearly 
everything  I  shot  at.  Could  there  be  a  more  convincing 
proof?  Take  my  advice,  therefore,  and  abstain  from  abusing 
your  gun.' 

This  is  a  Teutonic  levity.  These  passages  read  like  translations 
from  a  work  of  German  humour. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Lehmann  is  perfectly  serious, 
his  remarks  are  full  of  sense.  Nothing  can  be  more  dull  and 
stereotyped  than  the  common  "  shop  "  of  men  who  shoot.  It 
runs  in  the  following  grooves  : — 

'  (1)  The  wrong-headed,  unpopular  man,  whom  every 
district  possesses,  and  who  is  always  at  loggerheads  with 
somebody  ;  (2)  "  The  best  shot  in  England,"  who  is  to  be 
found  in  every  country-side,  and  in  whose  achievements  all 
the  sportsmen  of  his  particular  district  take  a  patriotic  pride; 
(3)  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  talk  or  write 
ignorantly  against  any  kind  of  sport ;  (4)  the  deficiency  of 
hares,  due  to  the  rascally  provisions  of  the  Hares  and  Rabbits 
Act ;  (S)  a  few  reminiscences,  slightly  glorified,  of  the  parti- 
cular day's  sport  ;  and  (6)  a  prolonged  argument  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  old  plan  of  shooting  birds  over  dogs  and  the 
modern  methods  of  walking  them  up  or  driving.  These  are 
not  the  only,  but  certainly  the  chief,  ingredients.' 

No  talk  can  be  more  dismal  to  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  a  man  must  be  very  fond  of  shooting  to  put  up  with  such 
society.  That  appears  to  be  the  moral  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  book, 
which  treats  of  "  tips "  and  of  ladies  at  luncheon,  in  the  usual 
manner.  Of  his  characters,  the  bored  sportsman  and  the  two 
bores  are  the  least  unsympathetic.  "Nobody  wants  to  be  a 
bore,"  as  Mr.  Lehmann  confesses,  and  probably  his  book  will  not 
bore  the  kind  of  people  whom  it  describes.  The  rest  need  not 
read  it,  unless  they  are  reviewers. 
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A  Book  of  Song.    By  Julian  Stuegis.    London :  Longmans  & 
Co.  1894. 

Erotica.    By  Aethcr  Clark  Kennedy.    London  :  Gay  &  Bird. 
1894. 

A   London   Hose ;    and  other   Rhymes.     By   Eenest  Buys. 

London:  Mathews  &  Lane.  1894. 
Adriatica.     By  Peecy  Pinkeeton.     London :   Gay  &  Bird. 

1894. 

Sere  and  There  Lyrics.    By  E.  A.  N.     Liverpool :  Howell. 
1894. 

Idylls  of  the  Dawn.    London:  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

Allegretto.   By  Geetrttde  Hall.   Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford. 

London:  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 
Two  Lives.    By  Reginald  Faxshawe.    London :  Bell  &  Sons. 

1894. 

Persephone ;  and  other  Poems.   By  K.  McCosh  Clark.    London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1894. 

"  lVT^  son£  'n  *k'8  little  book  was  made  for  music,"  writes  Mr. 

'  Julian  Sturgis  of  his  Book  of  Song.  It  were  strange  if 
they  had  beeu  so  made.  Music  is  made  for  the  song,  not  the  song 
for  music.  Such  is  the  established  order  of  the  accord  between 
"  music  and  sweet  poetry."  We  have  no  Victorian  song-books, 
like  those  of  Elizabethan  days,  when  the  poet  and  the  lutanist 
■were  one.  Mr.  Sturgis,  however,  who  loves  music  "  like  a  savage 
or  a  babe,"  which  is  likewise  the  poet's  way  of  loving,  is  a  writer 
of  songs  that  may  be  said  to  tempt  the  composer.  They  suggest 
the  setting  by  their  singable  qualities.  There  is  a  certain  pro- 
priety, apart  from  the  friendship  and  homage  of  the  dedication, 
in  the  author's  inscription  "  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Goring 
Thomas,"  to  whose  genius  English  music  owes  some  of  its  most 
exquisite  songs.  The  lyrical  character  of  that  gifted  composer's 
songs,  with  its  happy  spontaneity,  so  radiant  and  enchanting  in 
rhythm,  recalls  the  inspiration  of  a  younger  world  when  art  was 
an  unconscious  thing  and  laboured  not  at  all.  So,  too,  in  certain 
of  Mr.  Sturgis's  songs  the  heart  of  the  singer  leaps  up  : — 

He  is  glad  as  a  bird  on  still  wings  driven, 

By  a  wind  that  follows  free ; 
Above  him  the  sun  in  the  height  of  the  heaven, 

Beneath  him  the  cool  green  deeps  of  the  sea. 

He  bends  his  neck  in  the  clear  salt  water, 
He  spreads  his  arms  to  the  far  bright  sun  ; 

He  dreams  a  dream  of  a  sea  king's  daughter, 
Wayward  and  hardly  won. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  youth  in  such  songs  as  this — "  The  Joy  of  the 
Swimmer,"  and  "A  Call  to  Battle,"  "A  Pageant  of  the  Air," 
"  Street  Music,"  with  others  that  might  be  named.  Their  buoy- 
ancy and  brightness  are  delightful.  The  minor  bard  of  the  day 
is  so  prone  to  the  lugubrious,  and  so  apt  to  be  cumbered  with 
precedent  and  artifice,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  who  is  "joyous 
and  clear  and  fresh  "  with  nature,  and,  being  natural,  naturally 
pleases. 

The  heart  aflame  is  the  emblem  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  honours 
Eros  with  mellifluous  lays,  and  a  pretty  picture  of  shapely  nymph3 
disposed  bef  ore  a  charming  Cupid  who  plays  a  lyre  of  many  strings. 
The  author  lacks  not  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  nor  a  certain 
grace  of  expression.  But  in  passion  his  songs  strike  us  as 
deficient  both  in  force  and  individuality.  Sometimes  his  verse 
is  too  obviously  reminiscent : — 

Even  though  I  were  dead, 
Cold,  and  divorced  from  men, 
My  heart  would  leap  up  again 
In  hurried  throbs  at  your  tread, 
Passing  it  overhead. 

Reading  this  you  think  of  those  mocking-birds,  the  rooks,  and 
"Maud,  Maud,  Maud,"  Mr.  Kennedy's  critics  will  be  "crying 
and  calling."  But  such  echoes  do  not  abound.  Here  are  some 
Yerses,  similar  in  sentiment,  yet  courageous  in  originality : — 

Wert  cold  and  chill 

In  thy  death-trance  lying, 

I'd  pluck  thee  still 

From  the  midmost  dying, 

A  cure  for  thine  ill 

With  my  heart-blood  buying. 

Thy  cheeks'  pale  ashes 
Should  burn  and  glow, 
Through  lifting  lashes 
Thy  soul  should  show 
Redeemed  from  the  caches 
Of  under-woe. 

We  wonder  what  Lord  Grimthorpe  would  think  of  the  novel 
rhyming  of  the  second  stanza. 

The  lyrics  of  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  are  as  refreshing  as  an  oasis 


in  the  waste.  While  some  offer  "  Poems  "  that  are  naught  but 
rhymes,  the  "  Rhymes  "  of  Mr.  Rhys  are  poems  indeed.  Wales- 
and  London  serve  the  poet  with  many  a  motif  for  bis  song, 
and,  like  other  poets,  Spenser  and  Herrick,  who  owned  merry 
London  as  their  poetic  muse,  he  rhymes  prettily  of  the  matter 
in  a  musical  quatrain : — ■ 

Wales  England  wed  ;  so  I  was  bred.    'Twas  merry  London  gave- 
me  breath. 

I  dreamt  of  love  and  fame ;  I  strove.    But  Ireland  taught  me- 
love  was  best : 

And  Irish  eyes,  and  London  cries,  and  streams  of  Wales  may  tell 
the  rest. 

What  more  than  these  I  asked  of  Life,  I  am  content  to  have  from. 
Death. 

Mr.  Rhys  does  not  literally  treat  of  London  cries.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  theme  is  made  in  the  stanzas  "  On  a  Harp,  play- 
ing in  a  London  fog  "  : — 

What  Ariel,  far  astray,  with  silver  wing, 
Upborne  with  airy  music,  silver-sweet, 
Haunts  here  the  London  street  ? 

— such  "  mystic  harping  "  as  suggests  to  the  poet's  fancy  that  ofi 
the  bards  "  in  grey  Harlech  and  on  Merlin's  hill " — 

Where  listening  fancy  still 
Can  hear  it  like  some  fairy-tale ; 
And  still  in  Broceliaunde  the  oak-trees  will 
Repeat  its  lingering  sighing  strain  to  many  a  cold  sea-vale. 

Among  the  London  poems  "A  Winter-Night's  Bacchante"  and 
"  London  Feast  "  are  notable  examples  of  the  picturesque  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  poet's  art.  But  it  is  in  the  Welsh  poems  that 
Mr.  Rhys  offers  his  best.  Especially  are  we  taken  with  the 
charming  ballad  "  The  Wedding  of  Pale  Bronwen."  There  are 
many,  we  know,  who  regard  modern  ballads  with  disdain,  and 
often  with  justice,  when  the  ear  is  offended  by  an  inexpert  use  of 
archaisms  and  an  artificial  diction.  But  there  is  nothing  of  sham- 
antique  about  this  example. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  Venetian  poems  are  strong  in  colour,  as  colour 
is  perceived  by  the  tourist  in  Venice,  and  recorded  in  some  of  the 
rainbow-hued  pictures  of  certain  Academy  paintings  of  our 
English  Venetian  artists.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Pinkerton's  "  Lagoon 
Message  "  how 

Some  eve,  when  from  his  burning  chair 

The  sun  below  Fusina  slips, 

And  all  the  sable  poplar-tips 
Wave  in  the  warm  vermilion  air. 

There  is  more  of  "  word-painting "  than  poetic  vision  in  this 
little  book,  and  the  verse  is  all  in  one  key.  The  author,  by  the 
way,  does  not  follow  Shelley  in  accenting  the  second  syllable  of 
"  Euganean  "  in  his  opening  verses,  "  On  Asolan  Hills  "  : — 

And  the  tranquil  Euganeans  stand 
Clear-cut  against  daffodil  sky. 

"  E.  A.  N.'s "  verses  are  at  times  distinctly  suggestive  of 
"  C.  S.  C."  and  "  J.  K.  S." — more  especially  the  last  named,  to 
whose  memory  one  of  the  poems  of  his  little  book  is  addressed. 
The  kinship  is  not  that  of  a  very  near  relation,  and  is  a  matter 
of  external  similitude  or  features  rather  than  intimate  or  spiritual. 
Still,  the  sprightly  ballade  (p.  44)  on  the  "  length  of  a  Vicar's 
beard,"  the  whimsical  lines  on  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  (p.  37),  "  A 
Lapsus  Linguae,"  and  "  An  Echo  from  the  Cambridge  Union " 
have  a  lively  humour,  and  are  neatly  turned. 

Most  of  the  verses  of  the  anonymous  Idylls  of  the  Dawn  have 
already  appeared,  we  are  told,  in  the  Sydney  Mail  and  other 
papers.  They  are  of  no  marked  character,  and  it  is  hard  to 
discern  why  they  are  termed  "  Idylls."  Neither  in  form  nor 
sentiment  are  they  idyllic.  If  not  below  the  average  of  magazine 
verse,  they  cannot  be  said  to  surmount  that  level  of  achievement. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  poem  is  that  named  "  Pope's  Creed," 
since  the  conception  of  Pope's  life  and  character  is  decidedly 
singular.  The  author  writes  of  that  poet  much  as  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote  of  Cowper  : — 

He  saw  the  joy  he  might  not  share, 
And,  while  his  heart  was  breaking, 

With  Spartan  smile  concealed  its  care, 
Too  great  to  own  its  aching. 

Allegretto  is  a  pretty  book,  within  and  without,  with  a  cover 
of  quaint  device,  and  illustrated  with  considerable  grace  and 
fancy,  especially  in  the  drawings  of  children  and  animals  and 
fluttering  amorini.  Grace  and  fancy  are  shining  qualities  in 
Miss  Gertrude  Hall's  verses.  Her  first  book  of  poems  we  found 
pleasurable  reading,  and  the  present  volume  certainly  makes- 
good  the  promise  of  the  first.  The  play  of  humour  is  as  light- 
some and  pleasant  and  the  flights  of  fancy  as  frolicsome.  "  The 
Remembered  Lesson,"  and  "  A  Kitten  "  and  "  Friends  "—a  poem 
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of  two  schoolboys  who  are  always  ready  for  a  fight  and  yet  fast 
comrades — are  excellent.  "  A  New  World  "  is  a  delightful  poem 
of  diminutives,  in  which  the  fond  fancy  creates  the  world  of 
childhood  anew — a  kind  of  miniature  Arcadia  : — ■ 

There  the  mountains  all  should  be  just  little  hills, 

The  rivers  rills ; 
And  the  people  should  be  very  young,  none  more 

Than  three  or  four, — 
The  age  of  Cupids ;  sweetly  they  should  play 

The  livelong  day 
In  the  youngling  grass,  where  all  the  ewes  and  rams 

Are  little  lambs. 

Mr.  Fanshawe's  poem  is  of  a  personal  character,  "  a  narrative 
of  growth,"  unfolded  in  the  Spenserian  stanza;  the  choice  of 
which  and  its  fitness,  with  other  matters,  are  treated  of  in  a 
preface  of  needless  length.  We  will  not  say  that  the  author 
fails  to  honour  the  poetic  name  he  bears.  Mr.  Fanshawe  occa^ 
sionally,  indeed,  writes  like  a  poet.  But  these  moments  of 
inspiration  strike  us  as  rare  in  the  course  of  a  poem  that  is  too 
involved  in  style  and  too  lacking  in  the  necessary  concentration 
to  keep  the  attention  at  the  brightest  height  of  interest.  In 
truth,  the  Spenserian  stanza  is  handled  in  a  pedestrian  fashion. 

Mr.  Clark  is  not  unskilled  in  the  art  of  verse-writing.  He 
has  a  fair  measure  of  facility,  a  fair  command  of  sentiment,  and 
shows  some  sympathy  and  the  fruits  of  observation  in  describing 
natural  objects.  There  are  some  pretty  verses,  for  instance,  in 
the  poem  on  "  Life,"  descriptive  of  autumnal  woods,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  effect  produced  is  uninspired.  Nothing  very  damaging 
could  be  urged  against  the  execution  of  such  poems  as  "  Perse- 
phone," "  Niobe,"  "  Ugolino,"  and  others  that  deal  with  famous 
themes.  But  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  absolutely  unconcerned  in 
the  making  of  these  poems.  "  The  Children's  Hour,"  again,  is 
distinguished  by  an  engaging  prettiness,  but  it  enforces  the  recol- 
lection of  Longfellow's  poem,  and  suffers  by  comparison.  Alto- 
gether, mediocrity  is  the  note  of  Mr.  Clark's  poetry. 
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"ID  EADERS  unacquainted  with  Australia,  its  manners,  customs, 
and  colloquial  expressions,  will  learn  from  The  Confessions 
of  a  Currency  Girl,  first,  that  the  epithet  "  currency,"  as  used  in 
that  title,  is  synonymous  with  "  convict,"  and  denotes  the  fact 
that  its  bearer,  or,  as  in  this  case,  its  bearer's  parent,  has  made 
,  that  acquaintance  with  Botany  Bay  which  was  in  bygone  days 

•  reserved  for  those  who  "  left  their  country  for  their  country's 
.good";  secondly,  they  will  learn,  and  this  time  perhaps  with 

(some  surprise,  how  bitter,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  colonial 
feeling  against  the  transported  settlers  and  their  offspring.  We 
'*Lave  certainly  heard  and  read  that,  the  admixture  of  convict  blood 
^throughout  all  grades  of  Australian  society  being  so  general,  it 
is  considered  "  down  under"  neither  politic  nor  seemly  to  refer 
I  to  such  topics ;  but  Mr.  Carlton  Dawe  introduces  us  to  a  heroine 

I beside  whose  abortive  attempts  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  the 
somewhat  parallel  efforts  of  the  much-enduring  "  Ticket-of-Leave 
f  Man,"  in  the  drama  of  that  name,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
He  had,  at  any  rate,  by  folly,  if  not  by  crime,  himself  brought 
his  sorrows  on  his  head ;  but  the  series  of  rebuffs,  dismissals,  and 
insults  to  which  Florence  Hastings,  the  "  Currency  Girl "  in 
question,  here  confesses  are  the  outcome  of  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation passed,  not  on  herself,  but  upon  her  father,  a  soldier 
who  has  committed,  under  circumstances  affording  him  some 
justification,  a  murderous  assault  on  his  superior  officer.  We 
must  confess  that  we  should  have  been  more  moved  by  the  young 
lady's  sorrows  were  the  way  out  of  them  left  a  little  less  obvious ; 
but  while  she  is  enduring  insults  from  the  very  conventional 


Lothario  who  offers  her  his  dishonourable  companionship,  or  from 
the  successive  employers  whom  she  serves  as  a  governess,  or  is 
experiencing  the  ups  and  downs,  and  mostly  the  downs,  of 
theatrical  touring  (which  appears,  in  its  worst  phases,  to  be 
much  the  same  in  the  colonies  as  at  home),  we  know  that  a 
family  of  old  friends,  large-hearted  and  wealthy,  are  all  the  time 
being  kept  by  the  author  conveniently  in  reserve  to  effect  the 
"happy  ending"  beloved  of  old-fashioned  tastes.  Mr.  Carlton 
Dawe  goes  in  very  little  for  subtlety  of  characterization,  his 
dramatis  persona;  wear  their  hearts  conveniently  and  osten- 
tatiously upon  their  sleeves.  Mr.  Sanros,  the  theatrical  manager, 
for  instance,  is  so  obvious  a  rascal,  that  we  wonder  that  any  girl 
of  our  heroine's  age  could,  especially  after  her  experience  of 
Captain  Langton  and  his  proposals,  be  for  a  moment  taken  in  by 
him.  The  scenes  of  theatrical  life  are  described  with  very  fair 
accuracy — as  we  have  already  hinted — but  with  an  unfortunate 
absence  of  humour ;  indeed,  the  author  throughout  jokes  with 
difficulty,  his  greatest  success  in  that  direction  being  obtained 
with  the  character  of  "  Sergeant  Winton  of  the  Boorta  police,"  a 
little  sketch  of  whom  we  have,  just  enough  and  not  too  much. 

The  stage  is  no  longer  in  these  days  the  sole  refuge  of  im- 
pecunious womanhood,  and  it  is  well  that  the  novelist  should 
recognize  the  claims  on  his — or  her — attention  of  the  hospital 
nurse.  Miss  Agnes  Goldwin  has  not  only  been  happily  inspired 
with  the  choice  of  a  subject,  but  has  been  able  to  make  adequate 
exposition  of  her  ideas ;  for  in  In  Due  Season,  which  we  take  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  her  first  work  of  fiction,  she  exhibits  remark- 
able promise,  promise  all  the  greater  in  that  she  is  certainly  at 
her  best  in  the  most  salient  features  of  her  work,  and  is  most 
successful  when  least  conventional.  The  character  of  Alice 
Evans,  the  young  woman — for,  in  spite  of  her  desire  to  be 
reckoned  middle-aged,  we  must  prefer  to  consider  her  young  at 
thirty  or  thereabouts — is  consistently  and  delicately  drawn,  and 
is  moreover  no  regulation  doll,  either  of  fiction  or  of  real  life. 
There  is  something  of  true  flesh  and  blood,  something  very  actual 
in  this  persevering  worker,  constantly  driven  back  by  physical 
unfitness  from  the  tasks  to  which  she  would  soonest  put  her 
hand  to  the  uncongenial  drudgery  of  the  schoolroom,  nor  is  there 
less  of  skill  in  the  delineation  of  Dr.  Arkwell,  whom  strength  of 
mind  and  integrity  of  purpose  do  not  absolve  from  certain  weak- 
nesses which  not  every  young  novelist  would  have  ventured  to 
link  together.  The  story  is  pitched  throughout  in  a  minor  key, 
but  charm  of  manner  saves  it  from  depressing ;  though  the 
amount  of  illnesses  it  details  are,  perhaps,  in  excess  even  of  the 
requirements  of  a  tale  whose  heroine  is,  or  aims  at  being,  a 
hospital  nurse.  The  minor  characters  by  whom  the  machinery 
of  the  plot,  a  very  simple  one  by  the  way,  is  assisted,  though 
more  conventional  than  those  of  Alice  and  her  doctor-lover,  are 
entirely  void  of  offence — though  we  must  offer  a  passing  protest 
against  the  word  "  stylish,"  which  we  take  leave  to  consider, 
especially  in  the  commendatory  sense  in  which  it  is  here  em- 
ployed, as  a  "  vile  phrase  "  indeed. 

Laura  Arbuthnot,  the  heroine  of  Mr.  John  Meredith's  tale» 
is  a  divorcee,  who  continues  up  to  the  time  of  her  second 
marriage  to  bear  the  name  of  that  first  husband  who  has, 
on  very  sufficient  grounds,  legal  if  not  moral,  put  her  away 
from  him.  Now  this  second  marriage  not  unnaturally  angers 
the  parents  of  husband  No.  2,  a  callow  and  not  over- wise  youth  ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  further  of  them  and  their  objections,  for 
the  sorrows  of  poor  Laura  Arbuthnot — and  she  has  plenty  of 
them  in  this  not  over-long  volume,  sorrows  which  prove  at  last 
greater  than  she  can  bear — proceed  not  immediately  from  what 
she  has  done  in  the  past  (wherein,  indeed,  she  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning),  but  from  what  she  conceives  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  do  by  way  of  reparation  for  that  past — namely,  to  con- 
vert from  the  "  cold  cynical  creed,"  from  which  she  has  already 
converted  herself,  her  husband's  cousin,  a  latter-day  novelist  of 
the  modern  flippant  and  scoffing  school.  Nor  does  she  fail  in  this 
somewhat  formidable  task,  but  after  much  talk  succeeds. 
Unfortunately,  however,  besides  her  husband,  who  during  this 
process  of  conversion  grows  unjustifiably,  but  not  altogether 
inexcusably,  jealous,  there  remains  to  be  reckoned  with  a  brother 
of  her  pupil's,  who,  besides  being  her  husband's  cousin,  is  his 
partner  in  a  stockbroking  business  in  the  City.  This  partner- 
cousin  is  a  deep  fellow — none  but  a  deep  fellow,  or  an  absolute 
fool,  would  have  taken  Gerald  Arbuthnot  as  a  partner — and  he 
has  done  so  because  he  has  loved  Laura  Arbuthnot,  at  first  sight, 
with  that  wild  and  unholy  passion  which  such  astute  men  as  he 
can  rarely  feel  outside  a  novelist's  pages.  With  all  his  cunning 
he  uses — and,  apparently,  needs  to  use — no  more  subtle  expedient 
than  the  substitution  of  his  brother's  visiting-card  for  his  own. 
This,  the  brother  having  been  forbidden  the  house,  drives  the 
husband  distractedly  to  Paris ;  while  the  unhappy  wife,  wearied 
of  her  unavailing  struggle  against  the  world,  takes  refuge  in 
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suicide.  If  it  were  possible  more  frequently  to  believe  in  tbe 
possibility  of  tbe  motives  whereby  Mr.  Meredith's  characters  are 
actuated,  this  book,  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is  certainly 
not  without  power,  would  please  us  more.  As  it  is,  the  scenes 
devoted  to  the  reformation  of  Alfred  Dyson,  the  author  of  "  The 
Young  Plunger,"  are  certainly  the  best,  as  they  also  constitute  the 
major,  portion  of  the  book. 

To  such  simple-minded  readers  as  desire  nothing  more  of  a 
novel  than  that  it  should  introduce  to  them  old  friends  under 
new  names,  the  perusal  of  A  Cruel  Dilemma  should  afford 
unmixed  gratification.  Therein,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  fascinating  siren  with  "red  lips," 
"  violet  eyes,"  "  delicate  fair  complexion,"  and  "  hair  of  the 
lightest  possible  shade  of  gold  "  ;  while  in  the  very  next  chapter 
we  encounter  her  quasi-cousin,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  was 
"  tall  and  ungainly,  his  features  were  clumsy,  his  complexion 
sallow,  and  his  small  brown  eyes  had  a  nervous  habit  of  avoiding 
those  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing."  When  this 
delectable  couple — familiar  enough  to  us  since,  and  perhaps 
before,  the  production  of  L1  Aventuribre — have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  particularly  silly  old  baronet,  a  wealthy  widower  with 
a  charming  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  we  know  what  to  expect. 
The  doting  old  man  marries  the  adventuress,  and  the  daughter — 
her  lover  being  conveniently  sent  out  of  the  way  to  look  after 
bis  financial  interests  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — is 
driven,  by  a  somewhat  clumsy  series  of  machinations,  to  fly  from 
her  home,  and  endure  the  miseries  of  sudden  and  unaccustomed 
penury.  We  follow  her  without  surprise  to  the  squalid  lodgings, 
and  in  due  course  to  the  pawnshop  and  the  dishonest  picture- 
dealer,  by  whose  assistance  she  manages  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  till  the  return  of  her  lover  ;  nor  even  after  his  return  is 
their  re-union  permitted  without  an  unsparing  employment  of 
"  the  long  arm  of  coincidence."  The  catastrophe  by  which  the 
delectable  pair  of  scoundrels  is  eventually  disposed  of  is  on  a  par 
with  the  general  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is  certainly  incredible 
that,  having  dared  so  much,  they  would  be  driven  to  precipitate 
flight  by  the  stale  melodramatic  device  of  "  a  face  at  the 
window."  Still  more  hard  of  belief  is  it  that  they  would  leave 
behind  them  such  damning  evidence  of  their  guilt  as  the  rifled 
plate-chest  and  the  poisoned  tumbler  of  milk  intended  for  the 
unhappy  old  dotard,  whom  the  adventuress  had  bigamously 
married. 

We  have  had  our  fair  share  of  late  of  the  child-hero  of  fiction, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  skilful  hands  he  makes  a  very  charm- 
ing figure  ;  but,  unless  the  innocence  and  freshness  of  youth  are 
very  artistically  set  before  us,  the  child-hero  is  in  danger  of 
developing  an  unwelcome  resemblance  to  the  "  infant  pheno- 
menon "  of  the  stage,  in  whom  art  and  nature  are  generally  alike 
conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Woollam  is 
careful  to  explain  that  the  precocity  of  thought  and  speech  ex- 
hibited by  "  Tom  Bart  Brown,"  the  little  lad  around  whom 
centres  the  interest  of  With  the  Help  of  the  Angels,  is  due  to  his 
living  exclusively  with  grown-up  people  ;  but  such  explanation, 
even  if  we  acquiesce  in  it,  must  be  confessed  to  rob  childhood  of 
its  chief  charm,  and  to  go  perilously  near  to  turning  a  nice  little 
boy  into  an  artificial  little  prig.  Moreover,  the  troubles  of  the 
impecunious,  whether,  as  in  this  book,  they  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  Continent,  or,  as  in  the  last  on  which  we  touched,  they 
hide  in  London  lodgiDgs,  are  apt  to  pall  if  taken  in  unduly  large 
quantities.  Mr.  Woollam's  Tom  certainly  never  wearies  of  good 
deeds  ;  he  has  pretty  constantly  on  his  hands  two  erring  adults, 
who  both  stand  to  him  in  a  parental  or  quasi-parental  relation ; 
an  adopted  father  whom  he  rescues  from  suicide,  and  a  real 
father  (though  that  relationship  is  not  permitted  to  transpire 
until  somewhat  late  in  the  book)  whom  he  weans  from  brandy 
and  soda  and  from  a  cynical  disbelief  in  everything  and  every- 
body. Yet,  with  all  his  excellences,  it  is  somewhat  impossible 
to  believe  in  this  very  grown-up  child  who  discourses  so  fluently 
on  "  fame  "  and  "  genius,"  and  divides  a  letter  of  most  unchild- 
like  bulk  and  style  into  "  three  heads,"  like  an  old-fashioned 
sermon. 

Does  our  "  end  of  the  century  "  womanhood  deserve  no  higher 
estimation  than  that  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  "  end  of  the 
century"  novelette?  Are  there  in  crowds  around  us,  as  the 
novelist  would  have  us  believe,  women  scarcely  out  of  their  girl- 
hood of  the  type  of  which  Rachel  Gwynne,  in  Love  on  a  Mortal 
Lease,  is  in  recent  fiction  but  one  of  many  examples,  who,  while 
they  barter,  or  rather  give  away  for  no  return,  what  has  been 
regarded  through  all  ages  as  a  woman's  honour,  yet  prate  per- 
sistently, with  a  persistency  which  indeed  apparently  deceives 
even  themselves,  of  their  own  purity  ?  Judged  according  to  old- 
fashioned  ideas — the  worst  possible  way,  of  course,  of  judging  a 
modern  novel — "  0  Shakespear,"  whose  name  appears  as  author 
on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  has  peculiar  views  on  such  matters. 


Let  us  quote  a  little  colloquy  between  the  neroine  and  one  of 
her  best  friends — a  woman  whose  views  tl"  writer  apparently 
thoroughly  endorses  : — 

'  "  Tell  me,"  she  [Rachel]  said,  "  what  is  best  worth  having  | 
in  the  world  ?  " 

Adela  Trent  smiled.    "  Love,"  she  said,  "  but  it  must  b 
pure." 

"  How  can  one  tell?  " 

"  If  it  stands  the  test  of  sin,  and  of  repentance." 

"  Your  words  mean  nothing  to  me,"  Rachel  said. 

"  I  am  glad  they  do  not.  What  I  really  mean  is,  that  if 
love  leads  into  sin,  and  then  dies,  it  is  worthless  ;  but  it  may 
lead  into  sin,  and  not  die,  and  become  purified  ultimately  by 
repentance.'" 

The  result  of  all  which  talk  is  that  Rachel  makes  dishonour- 
able surrender  of  herself  to  a  man  whose  only  reason  for  not 
marrying  her  is  that  he  fears  thereby  incurring  disinheritance  at 
the  hands  of  his  mother ;  nor  are  we  much  surprised  to  find  her 
later  on  thus  defending  her  position: — 

'  "  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Because  1  loved  him." 

"  Wasn't  there  any  other  way  ?  " 

"  No  other  way." 

"  You  look  so  pure,"  he  said,  almost  with  a  groan. 
"  I  am  pure,"  she  answered,  quite  simply. 
Then  he  laughed  ' 

which,  though  rude,  was  not  altogether  inexcusable. 

If  such  views  were  true,  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
confess  that  Purity  is  nowadays,  like  Liberty,  an  exalted 
abstraction,  in  whose  name  very  unexalted  deeds  may  be  done. 
It  undoubtedly  required  a  clever  hand  first  to  sketch  to  us  in 
fiction  the  real  or  fancied  decadence  of  woman  ;  but  now  that 
many  a  Columbus  has  been  in  the  field  to  show  us  how  the  egg 
may  be  balanced  on  its  end,  the  trick  has  become  somewhat  poor 
and  cheap,  and  requires  at  any  rate  more  charm  in  its  exposition 
than  is  possessed  by  Love  on  a  Mortal  Lease. 

It  is  a  relief  after  the  dreary  self-communings  of  the  modern 
woman  and  her  friends  to  find  oneself  engaged  on  a  work  which 
is  apparently  the  result  of  cheeriness  and  high  spirits;  it  is  true 
that  when  we  have  got  beyond  the  first  few  chapters  of  Panta 
Rye,  we  begin  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  interest  in  a  novel  is 
to  be  excited  and  sustained,  there  is  need,  very  urgent  need,  of 
other  qualities  besides  cheeriness  and  high  spirits,  and  that  in 
further  qualities  the  literary  equipment  of  "  Eremus  and  An- 
other  "  is  sadly  deficient.  A  sense  of  humour  is  a  blessed  thing, 
none  the  less  blessed  nowadays  for  its  rarity  ;  but  it  will  not  un- 
aided produce  an  interesting  novel,  any  more  than  will  trimmings 
without  a  leg  of  mutton  constitute  an  eatable  "  swarry,"  and  to 
Eremus  and  his  nameless  fellow-author  may  be  applied  these 
words  of  their  own,  describing  their  hero  and  his  literary 
methods : — 

'  Now,  there  were  serious  touches  in  Rye's  letter — scattered 
here  and  there ;  but  the  matter  and  style  of  it  were  in  the 
main  undeniably  frivolous.  And  yet  he  had  sat  down — oh! 
so  seriously — -in  the  Red  Gulch  Hotel,  intending  to  pen  a 
thoughtful  epistle,  full  of  touching  reflections  on  human  life, 
and  on  his  own  loneliness,  and  adorned  with  pathetic  quota 
tions.  But  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  mention  the  baby, 
and  off  went  his  pen,  filling  page  after  page  with  the  wildest 
nonsense.' 

Nonsense,  even  the  wildest,  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way ;  buf 
even  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  who  has  given  us  some  of  the  best  of  it, 
and  on  whom  the  authors  of  Panta  Eye  have  not  altogether  un- 
consciously modelled  their  style,  would  shrink  from  presenting  U' 
with  some  four  hundred  pages  of  it  at  once,  nor  would  he  haA  I 
allowed  it  to  obtrude  itself  into  descriptions  of  scenes  which  a  - 
essentially  serious,  such  as  the  murderous  attacks  to  which  Pantt  |i 
is  so  repeatedly  subjected.  Still,  if  against  such  shortcomings  w. 
set  Kissie,  a  most  amusing  and  not  altogether  impossible  chih  I 
and  Barbara  Penscale,  the  old  housekeeper,  of  whose  skill  as  > 
letter- writer  we  append  a  specimen,  the  balance  will  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  unfavourable  to  our  authors. 

Certainly  there  are  not  many  writers  of  fiction  nowadays  wh  • 
produce  as  good  fun  as  the  following : — 

'  Honored  Sir, — I  present  my  duty  to  you,  and  the 
honored  Madam,  and  trust  soon  to  see  you  in  your  on  house, 
which  the  beds  have  been  well  ared.  And  also  Mr.  Rye  have 
gone  out  for  a  walk.  And  this  was  on  Sabbath  last,  and  he 
returne  not,  which  true  is  my  words,  and  he  has  ^  not  been 
sean  sins.  And  dinner  was  ordered  for  five  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  and  he  was  not  their.  And  no  one  has  seen  him. 
Werefore  it  is  concluded  and  supposed  by  sum  that  he  has 
disapeered.  And  I  maid  bold  to  deny  the  same,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  friend  of  your  honor's.  Still,  though  I  skorn  to 
say  that  he  has  disapeered,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  seen.  And  his 
brekfast  was  good,  and  it  was  the  Bacon  from  Dumfries  that 
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you  ordered  yorself,  and  the  eggs  which  we  layed  ourselves. 
And  I  hope  y  u  will  not  think  that  I  am  to  blame.  And  it 
was  about  tb  .  "iddle  of  the  day,  and  he  had  on  his  strong 
boots.  And  ne  had  no  umberella,  which  1  wish  to  add  that 
nothing  has  been  seen  of  him  from  that  to  now.  And  there 
is  no  other  news  of  importance.  The  old  cat  had  to  be 
drowned.  There  are  twelve  buties  of  chackens  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  see.    Two  of  them  are  ducks,  and  I  am, 

'  Yours  in  all  duty, 

'  Bakbaka  Penscale.' 

This  book  is  on  its  title-page  styled  "  a  prelude,"  and  is, 
moreover,  furnished  with  an  index,  for  neither  of  which  facts 
can  we  venture  to  assign  the  slightest  reason. 

In  The  Dancing  Faun  we  are  back  again  with  the  modern 
woman  and  her  congenial  mates ;  with  a  twice  or  thrice  con- 
victed card-sharper  and  a  Lady  Gerald  Somebody,  who,  though 
the  card- sharper  is  a  married  man  and  she  knows  it,  offers  to 
share  with  him  her  life  and  fortune  (some  800/.  a  year,  with 
snore  to  come)  in  Venice,  Florence,  or  elsewhere.  But  the  card- 
sharper  points  out  with  cruel  frankness  that  his  wife,  being  a 
promising  actress,  he  can  do  better  for  himself  financially  by 
sticking  to  her,  whereupon  Lady  Geraldine  promptly  revenges 
her  spretcc  injuria  forma  with  a  revolver.  The  murder,  though 
suspected  by  one  character  at  least,  goes  absolutely  unpunished, 
and  the  end,  so  far  as  a  tale  of  the  present  fashion  has  an  end,  is 
"  as  you  were."  Gruesome  and  unpleasant  though  her  subject 
foe,  Miss  Florence  Farr  shows  for  a  novice  at  story-writing  con- 
siderable power  and  aptitude ;  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  in  a  "  prefatory  note  "  she  thinks  it 
necessary  to  state  that  The  Dancing  Faun  "  is  purely  a  work  of 
the  imagination,  and  that  none  of  the  characters  or  events  are 
taken  from  real  life."    We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 

Major  Joshua  is  a  highly  coloured— a  rather  too  highly  coloured 
— study  of  selfishness,  as  variously  exemplified  in  many  of  its 
characters,  but  mainly  in  the  one  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
book.  Joshua  Robinson's  experience  in  the  service,  for  he  is  no 
mere  militia  or  Volunteer  major,  would  save  his  selfishness,  be  it 
ever  so  great,  from  exemplifying  itself  in  gross  rudeness.  He 
would  not,  for  instance,  in  his  own  house,  as  in  the  first  meeting 
we  have  with  him,  turn  a  guest  out  of  his  seat,  because  "  it  is 
the  only  really  comfortable  chair  in  the  room.  Such  trowelling 
on  of  the  colour  is  destructive  of  vraisemblance,  and  robs  us  of  all 
interest  in  its  employer's  characters.  The  Major  is,  indeed,  a 
Paul  Pry,  docked  of  much  of  his  fun,  and  labours  under  the 
further  disadvantage  that  he  never  does  more  than  hover  on  the 
3kirts  of  such  plot  as  the  book  possesses.  Selfishness,  with  its 
results,  is  further  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Fenwick 
and  her  two  daughters,  of  whom  we  readthat : — 

'  It  is  Mrs.  Fenwick's  system  to  allow  her  children  to  do 
exactly  as  they  like  in  every  way.  She  believes  it  is  to 
people's  personal  advantage  to  be  entirely  selfish ;  that  they 
only  have  hearts  in  order  that  some  one  may  break  them ; 
that  the  higher  virtues,  such  as  self-denial,  kindness,  charity, 
are  only  weaknesses  that  minister  to  the  lower  instincts  in 
others ;  and  believing  this,  like  a  good  mother  who  loves  her 
children,  she  puts  them  in  the  path  that  she  thinks  will  make 
them  happy.  She  has  discarded  all  religion,  she  teaches 
them  no  morality,  and  the  result  remains  to  be  seen.' 

The  result  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  leads  at  least  one  member  of  the  family  to  cureless 
Tuin.  But  selfishness  produces  no  such  ill  effects  on  Major 
Joshua  Robinson,  with  whom  Mrs.  Francis  Foster  has  been  more 
successful  in  adorning  a  tale  than  in  pointing  any  moral. 

REPTILES  OF  THE  PAST. 

Creatures  of  Other  Days.    By  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A., 
F.G.S.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

TV/TR.  HUTCHINSON  has  succeeded  in  hitting  off  precisely 
the  way  to  treat  a  subject  of  this  kind;  in  less  skilful 
hands  it  might  degenerate  into  an  arid  catalogue  of  defunct 
creatures,  with  names  that  increase  in  length  in  proportion  to 
their  remoteness  in  time  from  the  present.  He  has  by  no  means 
failed  to  do  his  duty  in  the  way  of  names,  properly  scorning  the 
pseudo-vernacular  so  much  in  vogue  among  many  purveyors  of 
"  popular "  science ;  he  has,  too,  an  eye  for  the  meaning  of  a 
sesamoid  bone  or  a  prepubic  process  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
these  important  and  interesting  facts  are  presented  with  a  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  style  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  readers 
of  no  pretensions  to  special  knowledge.  Such  readers  will  lay 
down  this  book  with  a  very  distinct  understanding  of  the  main 
characters  of  some  of  the  strange  beasts  that  flourished  in  the 
prime.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  us  a  selection  of  extinct  verte- 
brate animals,  climbing  upwards  from  the  early  fishes  to  the 


extinct  wild  ox  of  Europe,  and  particularly  dwelling  upon  some 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries.  The  oldest  fossil  bird,  Archse- 
opteryx,  has  given  rise  to  an  amount  of  literature  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  size  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ;  only 
two  individuals  and  an  odd  feather  have  ever  been  found.  But 
every  naturalist  has  had  his  say  about  the  creature,  and  it  has  in 
consequence  been  the  focus  of  some  controversy.  The  bird  has, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  period  in  which  it  lived — the 
mesozoic  age — a  "  mediaeval  hand."  Instead  of  long  bones  re- 
presenting the  fingers,  tightly  strapped  together,  the  fingers  of 
Archeeopteryx  are  loose  and  well  clawed  ;  it  is  surmised  that  it 
did  not  fly  so  much  as  drop  lightly  from  branch  to  branch,  clutch- 
ing at  them  as  it  fell.  But  lately  it  has  been  suggested,  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson  reminds  us,  that  the  hand  of  Arcbaeopteryx  was 
really  of  a  more  antique  pattern.  The  lie  of  the  feathers  seemed 
to  hint  at  a  missing  finger,  which  would  increase  the  total 
number  to  four,  and  thus  approach  the  reptile  hand.  So  priceless 
are  the  two  skeletons  of  Archseopteryx  that,  of  course,  no  one 
would  be  allowed  to  prospect  in  the  interior  of  the  stony  matrix 
with  the  hope  of  excavating  this  hypothetical  finger.  So  the 
matter  must  remain  as  a  bone — or  probably  really  as  a  cartilage — 
of  contention  until  Fortune  bestows  a  few  more  specimens 
upon  the  museums  of  Europe.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  the  pretensions  of  Archse  opteryx  to  be 
better  endowed  than  other  birds  with  fingers  were  dis- 
missed. Great  progress  had  been  made  in  our  acquaintance 
with  those  extraordinary  bird-like  reptiles  of  the  same 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  the  Dinosaurs.  A  comparison  of 
the  models  of  restorations  of  some  of  them  on  view  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  with  Mr.  Hutchinson's  illustra- 
tions will  show  this.  Not  so  long  ago  these  animals  were  sup- 
posed to  grovel  upon  the  earth  like  a  lizard  or  a  crocodile  ;  they 
are  now  known  with  practical  certainty  to  have  hopped  about  on 
their  hind  legs  after  the  fashion  of  a  kangaroo.  This  mode  of 
life  in  many  of  them,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  been  varied 
by  a  recourse  to  the  lakes  and  marshes  which  then  abounded  in 
the  localities  where  their  remains  are  now  found;  the  powerful 
hind  limbs  and  the  kangaroo-like  tail  would  act  as  swimming 
organs  of  great  efficiency.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  bo  ok  will  help  to 
dispel  a  common  delusion  that  the  beasts  of  antiquity  were  all 
large.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  of  them  were  giants  in  their 
way  ;  but  no  creature  ever  existed  so  big  as  the  largest  whale  of 
to-day.  Among  these  Dinosaurs  pigmies  lived  by  the  side  of 
giants,  just  as  we  have  now  ostriches  and  humming-birds.  The 
little  Hallopus  was  about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  the  great  Claosaurus 
stood  fifteen  feet  high  and  had  a  total  length  of  thirty  feet.  The 
flesh  of  these  animals,  including  even  the  scales,  if  they  had  any, 
has,  of  course,  melted  away  long  ago  ;  but  it  has  left  its  impress 
here  and  there  upon  the  bones.  It  seems  probable  from  certain 
indications  that  these  jumping  saurians  had  lungs  and  air  sacs 
like  birds  ;  they  were  thus  built  for  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  restorations  of  a  big  Dinosaur  overtaking  and 
capturing  a  small  mammal  are  probably  not  entirely  an  effort  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  mammals  which 
arrived  upon  the  scene  while  the  Dinosaurs  were  in  possession  of 
the  available  soil  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  world  were  of  mean 
stature;  this  allowed  them  to  slink  away  from  the  aggressive 
reptiles,  and  to  perpetuate  their  kind  in  spite  of  persecution. 

In  speaking  of  the  earliest  known  reptile,  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives 
a  wrong  name  ;  Protorosaurus  is  the  correct  spelling  of  what  he 
terms  Proterosaurus.  This  is,  however,  a  small  criticism  of  a 
very  interesting  chapter  upon  the  curious  ancient  reptiles  of  the 
Trias,  some  of  which  are  held  to  be  the  only  true  ancestors  of  the 
mammals.  Others  seem  to  have  been  starting-points  for  innu- 
merable groups  ;  this  same  Protorosaurus  was  put  down  by 
Cuvier  as  a  Monitor  lizard ;  Spener,  the  discoverer,  thought  it  a 
crocodile ;  but  modern  research  has  come  to  the  rather  un- 
interesting conclusion  that  it  fits  in  nowhere  in  particular,  and 
is  a  mere  vestige  of  the  past.  This  is  the  fate  which,  in  the  long 
run,  is  apt  to  overtake  many  defunct  creatures.  A  more  thorough 
investigation  of  their  claims  to  be  ancestral  often  results  in  the 
dismissal  of  their  pretensions.  There  are  even  some  who  doubt 
the  Dinosaurs.  A  family  with  a  real  history  is  that  of  the 
crocodiles.  They  began  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  were 
marine ;  the  earliest  Caiman,  the  Belodon,  had  the  disadvantage, 
not  obvious,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  of  having  the  opening  of  the 
nostrils  into  the  mouth  cavity  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the 
mouth  ;  in  its  later  descendants,  this  state  of  affairs  was  rectified 
until  in  the  existing  crocodiles  the  "  posterior  nares  "  are  far  back, 
and  thus  allow  of  the  prey  being  held  in  the  mouth,  and  at  the  same 
time  under  water,  so  that  the  crocodile  can  breathe  while  its 
prey  is  conveniently  drowning.  A  great  fe  ature  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's book  is  the  series  of  plates  representing  restorations.  Some 
play  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  the  imagination  in  reconstructing 
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the  past  in  this  way ;  but  the  author,  or  rather  his  artist,  gets 
bolder  and  bolder  as  he  gets  further  on  in  the  book.  No  one  has 
any  business  to  quarrel  with  the  restored  Archoeopteryx  or  the 
leaping  Dinosaurs ;  but  there  is  one  plate  (No.  XXI.)  in  which 
local  colour  is  laid  on  with  perhaps  too  liberal  a  hand.  Here  are 
represented  two  ancient  and  ancestral  mammals,  the  Phenacodus 
and  the  Hyracotherium ;  the  former  is  ornamented  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  and  the  latter  with  transverse  bands  like  a  zebra. 
Still,  it  is  better  to  have  done  this  than  to  have  taken  the  greater 
liberty  of  making  them  spotted. 


A  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Royal  Natural  History.  Edited  by  R.  Lydekeee,  B.  A.,  F.R.S. 
Vol.  I. :  Mammals.    London  :  Warne  &  Co. 

THOUGH  there  is  more  than  one  excellent  treatise  upon 
natural  history  of  the  same  scope  as  the  present,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  as  Mr.  Sclater  remarks  in  the  preface,  that 
the  demand  for  such  books  is  unceasing.  This  is  curious,  because 
the  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mammalia — the  living  forms, 
at  any  rate — has  not  been  very  rapid.  It  seems  as  if  there  was 
but  little  of  first-rate  importance  to  be  discovered ;  the  famous 
marsupial  mole  is  the  only  creature  of  special  interest  that  has 
turned  up  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  rumours  of  a  rhino- 
ceros— perhaps  more  than  rumours — of  a  new  kind  from  Africa, 
and  a  mysterious  anteater  has  given  rise  to  some  curiosity  which 
is  unfortunately  as  yet  unallayed.  An  even  more  mysterious 
beast  is  suspected  from  New  Zealand,  a  country  hitherto  regarded 
as  destitute  of  mammals  except  the  ubiquitous  bats.  Apart  from 
these  few  examples,  nothing  noteworthy  has  occurred  in  the 
discovery  of  fresh  types  of  mammalia.  We  have,  however,  in 
the  present  volume  an  account  of  the  main  types  of  apes,  carni- 
Tora,  insectivora,  bats,  and  lemurs,  fully  illustrated  and  carefully 
written.  Mr.  Lydekker,  in  undertaking  this  laborious  task,  has 
proved  himself  to  be  quite  in  his  element,  and  has  produced  not 
only  an  accurate,  but  a  highly  readable,  work.  The  plan  adopted 
is  to  work  downwards  from  the  man-like  apes  ;  and  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  of  no  mean  dimensions  (nearly  600 
pages),  the  author  gets  more  than  half  way  through  the 
carnivora.  As  is  natural,  a  fair  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to 
telling  the  story  of  the  late  "  Sally  "  of  the  Zoo.  But  the  illus- 
trations of  this  famous  monkey  are  not  altogether  what  they 
should  be  and  might  have  been.  The  Zoological  Society  have 
lately  published  an  elaborate  memoir  upon  the  deceased  ape, 
accompanied  with  many  partly  coloured  figures,  much  truer  in 
their  presentment  than  that  selected  by  Mr.  Lydekker.  The 
chimpanzees  are  a  puzzle  to  zoologists  ;  it  is  not  at  all  known  how 
many  different  kinds  there  are.  The  gorilla  is  one  and  in- 
divisible ;  but  the  chimpanzees  from  different  localities  have 
received  diverse  names.  We  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
the  "  Bam  "  of  the  Arabs,  of  the  "  Soko  "  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
of  the  yet  more  dubious  "  Kulu-Ivamba,"  which  is  asserted  by 
our  chief  authority  upon  these  creatures,  Dr.  Hartmann,  to  be  a 
kind  of  terrestrial  mermaid  compounded  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  one  variety  and  the  lower  parts  of  another.  Before 
"Sally"  came  into  prominence  there  was  at  Berlin  an  equally 
celebrated  chimpanzee  who  was  locally  known  as  "  Mafuca." 
This  animal  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  all  who  saw  her.  It  was 
suggested  that  she  was  the  offspring  of  a  misalliance  between  a 
gorilla  and  a  chimpanzee.  Such  a  slur  was  never  cast  upon 
"  Sally,"  who  undoubtedly  represented  a  distinct  species  ori- 
ginally discovered  by  Du  Chaillu. 

The  curious  lemurs  detain  Mr.  Lydekker  for  the  space  of  nearly 
fifty  pages,  not  by  any  means  too  liberal  an  allowance.  The 
"  foxy  expressionless "  faces  of  these  animals,  as  Mr.  Lydekker 
well  puts  it,  are  not  suggestive  of  their  high  position  in  the 
animal  series.  They  form,  however,  a  stepping  stone  from  the 
apes  to  the  insectivora ;  so  the  Germans  have  adopted  the  apt 
vernacular  name  of  "  nalb-Affen  "  for  this  group.  Mr.  Lydekker 
is,  we  think,  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  supposed  low  development 
of  the  brain  in  the  lemurs.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  convolu- 
tions are  feebly  developed ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  implying  that  an 
absence  of  convolutions  is  a  mark  of  low  mental  organization. 
The  amount  of  furrowing  of  the  brain  surface  is  so  largely  a 
matter  of  the  size  of  the  animal  that  it  is  unsafe  to  generalize  too 
freely.  The  island  of  Madagascar  is  a  kind  of  common  lodging- 
house  for  antique  types  of  animals  that  have  been  crowded  out  of 
existence  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  lemurs  chiefly  con- 
gregate. They  do  occur  in  Africa,  and  also  in  Malaya ;  but  their 
principal  rallying  point  f»  Madagascar.  The  lemurs  are  ghost- 
like in  their  nocturnal  ways  and  silent  movements,  but  not 
by  any  means  in  their  carnal  appetites;  they  have  the  habit  of 
ravaging  the  crops  to  an  extent  that  has  already  led  to  disastrous 
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reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  human  inhabitants.  But  many,one  °f 
most  of  them,  prefer  an  insect  diet,  and  the  remarkable  Aye-Aye 
has  a  specially  increased  middle  finger  which  is  suitable  for  the 
extraction  of  grubs  from  their  borings  in  the  branches  of  trees. 
These  animals  are  all  duly  figured,  and  the  illustrations  are  in 
most  cases  excellent.  The  next  group  of  animals  of  which  Mr. 
Lydekker  treats  are  the  bats.  For  sheer  malignity  of  expression, 
which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  any  un- 
pleasant mental  attributes,  the  bats  are  quite  unsurpassed.  Their 
countenances  are  ornamented  with  every  possible  variety  of  ugly 
excrescence  that  nature  could  devise  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  these 
warts  and  knobs  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  sexual  selection, 
that  is  to  say,  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  female  sex.  The 
latter  must  certainly  be  devotees  of  magnificent  ugliness.  As 
bats  fly  so  very  rapidly  a  startling  expression  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  be  visible.  It  appears  that  there  are  only  two  blood- 
sucking Vampires ;  there  are  many  Vampires  which  do  not  suck 
blood,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  blood-sucker3  do  not  live  en- 
tirely by  this  means.  One  of  the  ugliest  of  bats,  which  has  a  face 
like  that  of  a  hippopotamus,  has  a  curious  structure  in  the  shape 
of  a  pouch  for  holding  the  young  during  the  period  of  lactation  ; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Thylacine  among  Marsupials,  both 
sexes  have  the  pouch.  This  pouch,  however,  is  not  comparable 
anatomically,  though  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  physiologically, 
with  the  "  marsupium  "  of  the  Marsupials. 

The  Insectivora  come  appropriately  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume ;  they  are  a  central  type  of  mammal  which  have  possibly 
led  up  to  the  carnivora  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  bats  and 
Primates  on  the  other.  Their  central  position  in  the  series  is 
emphasized  by  their  diversity  of  habit.  The  most  remarkable 
Insectivore  in  many  ways  is  the  Potamogale,  discovered  by  Du 
Chaillu.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  creature  is  an  otter, 
though  it  has  not  the  interior  of  a  carnivore.  The  above  will 
suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent  natural 
history,  which  should  unquestionably  form  a  work  of  reference 
to  all  interested  in  zoology.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  are 
carried  out  on  the  same  liberal  scale,  as  regards  information  and 
illustration,  as  the  present,  we  predict  that  it  will  occupy  a  high 
place  among  works  of  the  kind. 


TWO  SPHERES. 
Two  Spheres.    By  T.  E.  S.  T.    London :  Fisher  Unwin. 

TE.  S.  T.,  the  author  of  Two  Spheres,  like  others,  endeavours 
•  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  truth?  Unlike  Mr. 
Chadband,  he  finds  that  it  is  sometimes — not  exactly  lies,  but  not 
absolutely  perfect.  In  fact,  be  divides  the  laws  of  the  universe 
into  two  categories,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  two  spheres — 
those  of  perfect  and  those  of  partial  truths.  "  Natural  Selection  " 
he  considers  to  be  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  and  the  axioms 
of  mathematics  as  instances  of  absolute  truth  unchangeable 
under  any  circumstances.  This  is,  of  course,  not  exactly  new., 
nor  does  the  author  pretend  that  it  is.  The  preface  shows  the 
kind  of  book  that  this  is  in  a  way  which  is  more  unmistakable 
than  in  less  ingenuous  prefaces.  The  author  alludes  to  man  as 
"  made  of  dust."  Had  T.  E.  S.  T.  meditated  an  attack  upon 
things  in  general,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  spoken  of  "  pro- 
toplasm "  rather  than  dust.  As  it  is,  our  author  is  quite 
orthodox  in  spite  of  copious  quotations  from  "  profane  Darwin- 
ians." If  he  had  only  grasped  the  possible  "  curvature  of  space,'r 
he  might  have  added  a  third  sphere  of  truth  to  the  other  two  and 
have  set  up  as  a  kind  of  literary  pawnbroker.  The  book  abounds 
in  the  most  varied  statements  of  facts  of  all  kinds  ;  some  of  these 
are  pledges  which  we  imagine  would  not  be  redeemed.  For 
instance,  he  says  that  "  no  animal  whatever  is  known  to  do  any- 
thing with  a  view  to  cultivate  the  ground  or  to  promote  the 
growth  of  its  food."  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  there  are  ants 
which  do  all  this,  clearing  patches  of  ground  with  a  view  to  sub- 
sequent crops.  


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
V&ritis  et  paradoxes.    Par  Feedeeic  Passy.    Paris  :  Delagrave. 
Contes  panachfs.    Par  Adeien  Vely.    Paris :  Calmann  Lt5vy. 
Ambitions  dejeunes filles.    Par  C.  Maynaed.    Paris :  Grasilier. 
Fill  de  Chouan.    Par  R.  Lambelin.    Paris :  Tlon. 
Le  rot  s'ennuie.    Par  Louis  Letang.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
FT!  HERE  is  generally  a  chance  of  both  edification  and  amuse- 
-L     ment  when  a  veteran  like  M.  Frederic  Passy  undertakes, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  pass  the  verdict  of  his  experience  on 
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*gar  errors."  And  this  chance  is  much  increased  when  the 
veteran  happens  to  be  a  Frenchman  ;  for  then  the  great  danger 
that  the  edification  will  outrun  the  amusement  is  considerably 
lessened.  A  political  economist  with  a  sense  of  humour  may 
sometimes  be  fantastic ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  writing  person 
who  more  nearly  suggests  the  Desert  of  Sahara  than  a  political 
•economist  without  humour.  M.  Passy  has  always  construed 
the  "  dismal  science  "  in  a  liberal  fashion,  and  dealt  with  it  in  a 
liberal  way ;  and  this  little  Pseudodoxia  of  his,  though  less 
curious  and  less  magnificent,  as  well  as  much  less  bulky,  than 
Browne's,  is  well  worth  reading,  and  even  reflection.  It  is  not 
destitute  of  anecdotes  ;  among  which  we  may  select  quite  a  lively 
one  of  M.  Passy  fils,  who,  acting  under  a  sense  of  duty  and  (we 
fear  we  must  add)  an  impulse  of  rashness,  took  it  into  his 
Lead  to  walk  from  the  Yellowstone  to  St.  Louis  in  the  quite 
early  days  of  the  National  Park,  lost  his  way  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  and  would  probably  have  lost  his  life  if  he  had  not 
met  a  rattlesnake,  whLch,  with  much  judgment,  he  immedi- 
ately ate.  This  story,  moreover,  like  most  of  the  others,  has  its 
moral,  which  is  a  mild  rallying  of  the  "  bounty-of-nature " 
fallacy.  The  bounty  of  nature,  as  M.  Passy  points  out, 
with  kindly  brutality,  to  sentimentalists  and  theorizers,  means 
Bad  Lands,  and  a  rattlesnake  for  bonus ;  to  get  at  smiling 
plenty  you  must  have  human  labour  and  organization,  and 
even  the  fiend  Capital.  The  anti-Socialist  drift  of  this  is  not 
mistakable,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  a  good  many  of  the  little 
essays  which  make  up  the  book.  All  the  favourite  little  stump- 
texts  about  "  middlemen,"  about  "  forestalling  the  market,"  about 
■"the  disinherited,"  about  the  first  duty  of  Government  being  the 
provision  of  food  for  the  people,  receive  a  gentle  little  rain  of 
very  faintly  satirical,  but  beautifully  reasonable  and  popular, 
discourse,  under  which  they  look,  not  refreshed,  but  uncommonly 
withered  and  foolish.  The  thing  is,  perhaps,  the  more  effective 
because  M.  Passy,  like  a  Frenchman,  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  a 
little  tall  language,  even  of  a  little  gush,  now  and  then ;  so  that 
he  cannot,  like  some  English  critics  of  our  new  economists,  be 
dismissed  as  a  "  sneering  beast."  We  do  not  even  know  that 
his  exposure  of  the  usury  fallacy,  which  only  yesterday  would 
have  seemed  to  be  a  most  unnecessary  slaying  of  the  slain,  is  out 
of  place  to-day.  When  M.  Passy  gets  out  of  strictly  economic 
facts  he  is  sometimes  less  happy — as,  for  instance,  on  the  famous 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Moralities — but  omnisapience  is  no  more  to 
be  required  from  man  than  omniscience.  And  he  comes  back  to 
sound  and  general  sense  in  reference  to  the  foolish,  and  worse 
than  foolish,  chatter  about  life  being  not  worth  living.  On 
such  questions  he  seldom  fails.  Even  in  economics  he  may  some- 
times take  sides  where  sober  enough  students  of  that  most 
undulating  and  diverse  science  cannot  join  him.  But  as  it  is 
of  all  sciences  that  which  most  touches  the  common  weal,  so  it 
is  of  all  sciences  that  which  is  most  submissive  to  the  decisions 
of  the  common  sense ;  and  in  that  common  sense  M.  Passy  is 
very  seldom  wanting,  while  he  has  a  lightness  of  touch  and  an 
alacrity  of  intelligence  with  which  the  words  "  common  sense  " 
are  not  invariably  associated. 

M.  Adrien  V6ly's  Contes  panaches,  as  their  name  may  partly 
indicate,  occasionally  incline  to  the  extravaganza  type,  with  (as  is 
now  rather  common  in  France)  a  touch  of  the  horrific-grotesque 
in  the  kind  of  extravagance.  Thus  the  first  tells  how  a  trans- 
ported murderer  of  thirty  years'  standing  is  liberated  in  con- 
sequence of  an  agitation  to  prove  his  innocence,  how  he  is 
splendidly  entertained  on  his  return  to  his  native  village,  and 
how,  in  the  literal  intoxication  of  the  banquet  given  him  by  the 
murdered  woman's  grandson,  he  chucklingly  confesses,  with  panto- 
mime to  match,  that  he  did  it.  Most  of  the  stories,  however,  are 
of  a  considerably  less  grim  cast  than  this  at  the  end,  while  pre- 
serving the  sarcastic  handling  of  the  whole  ;  and  though  no  one, 
perhaps,  is  quite  a  masterpiece,  the  collection  is  readable  and  inte- 
resting enough.  "  Le  Consul  de  France  au  Chatelet,"  though  showing 
pretty  obviously  the  influence  of  the  models  after  whom  M.  V61y 
has  written  his  tales,  is  the  most  amusing  and  the  most  neatly 
turned. 

There  are  few  things  more  curious  to  English  readers  than 
the  French  equivalents  of  what  we  should  call  in  English 
"goody  "  novels.  Our  own  goody  novelists,  Apollo  knows!  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  over-furnished  with  accurate  psychological  and 
anthropological  knowledge ;  but  their  French  analogues  seem  to 
move  in  a  world  which  has  lost  all  semblance  of  reality.  Mme. 
Caroline  Maynard,  for  instance,  in  the  first,  of  her  two  stories, 
deals  with  the  estrangement  of  a  weak  lover  from  his  "candid" 
fiancee  by  the  temptations  of  Paris  and  the  blandishments  of  a 
wicked  old  woman  of  doubtful  reputation,  ending  up  with  the 
usual  deathbed.  It  would  be  really  pathetic  if  it  were  only  a 
, little  more  real ;  but,  as  it  is,  reality  is  about  the  last  thing  that 
can  possibly  be  associated  with  it. 


M.  Lambelin  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  actually  entitled  a  short 
story  at  the  end  of  his  book  after  the  Bass  Rock)  is  also  on  the 
side  of  the  angels;  but  his  angelic  tendencies  have  not  made  him 
show  quite  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  men.  His 
main  story  deals  with  the  loves  of  a  cavalry  officer,  son  of  a 
staunch  Royalist,  and  the  daughter  of  a  Bonapartist-Orleanist 
family  which  has  smuggled  itself  somehow  into  title  and  wealth. 
The  political  disagreement,  however,  is  not  the  hinge  of  the 
story,  which  turns  rather  on  the  hopeless  difference  between  the 
tempers  and  natures  of  the  husband  and  wife.  The  latter,  though 
really  for  a  time  in  love  with  her  beau  sabreur  (who  has  brought 
an  Italian  amateur  in  fencing  to  public  grief),  forsakes  him,  having 
loved  this  present  world  better ;  and  he  is  left  bemoaning  the 
irreparable. 

M.  Louis  Le'tang  keeps  up  bravely  with  his  followings  of 
Dumas  in  Le  roi  sennuie. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


SOME  twenty  writers  are  associated  in  the  second  volume  of 
Social  England,  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  dealing  with  the  social  progress  of  the  English  people 
during  the  century  and  a  half  that  is  comprised  between  the 
accession  of  Edward  I.  and  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  The  scope 
and  magnitude  of  Mr.  Traill's  undertaking  were  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  our  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  encyclopaedic 
history.  The  main  problem  involved  in  so  comprehensive  a 
scheme  has,  we  think,  been  solved  with  remarkable  success. 
Where  so  many  expert  hands  are  engaged,  a  firm  and  delicate 
control  is  needed  to  preserve  a  nice  equipoise  of  treatment.  There 
was  demanded,  in  fact,  the  unity  and  coherence  of  an  historical 
record  or  narrative,  which  should  fulfil  the  comprehensive  re- 
quirements of  the  editor's  scheme  and  yet  avoid  the  separative 
and  specialized  treatment  of  "subjects"  which  characterizes  an 
encyclopaedia.  The  volume  before  us,  which  deals  with  progress 
during  the  middle  ages  until  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  phase 
of  modern  England,  must  be  said  to  respond  fairly  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  plan.  Nowhere  in  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
work  do  we  note  anything  that  might  be  described  as  the  dis- 
position— not  unnatural  in  an  "  expert " — in  any  one  writer  to 
run  away  with  his  subject.  The  four  chapters  of  the  volume 
treat  consecutively  of  "The  Consolidation  of  the  Kingdom," 
"The  Black  Death  and  its  Effects,"  "The  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  and  "  The  Beginnings  of  Modern  England."  The  im- 
pression the  work  leaves  of  due  proportions  in  the  parts  and  of  a 
well-knit  whole  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  its  many 
aspects  and  its  distribution  among  so  many  writers.  Not  less 
than  a  dozen  authors  are  engaged  in  the  first  chapter ;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Smith  treating  of  English  history  under  the  first  three  Edwards, 
Mr.  0.  M.  Edwards  deals  with  Welsh  history,  Mr.  Raymond 
Beazly  with  religion,  Mr.  C.  Oman  with  methods  of  warfare, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Clowes  with  the  navy,  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston  with 
the  progress  of  learning,  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbett  with  agriculture, 
Dr.  C.  Creighton  with  public  health,  costume,  food,  and  so  forth. 
The  method  observed  throughout  has  an  organic  continuity. 
The  work,  in  short,  claims  thorough  reading,  and  is  not  merely 
valuable  for  purposes  of  reference. 

The  Jews  of  Angevin  England,  by  Joseph  Jacobs  (Nutt),  is 
packed  with  extracts  from  documents  and  records,  many  of  which 
are  now  transcribed  or  translated  for  the  first  time,  illustrative  of 
the  social  status  of  the  Jews  in  England  previous  to  the  year  1206. 
Mr.  Jacobs  observes,  "  I  have  included  in  this  volume  every  scrap 
of  evidence  I  could  find  in  the  English  records  "  bearing  upon 
the  subject  and  period.  Certainly,  no  other  volume  of  the  series 
— "English  History  from  Contemporary  Writers" — is  more 
illustrative  "  of  its  subject.  From  chroniclers,  from  Pipe  Rolls, 
as  yet  unprinted,  in  the  Record  Office,  and  from  other  sources,  the 
collection  of  material  in  this  little  book  is  richly  diversified.  With 
regard  to  boy-martyrs  and  the  "  blood-accusation,"  usury,  Jewish 
"  bishops,"  the  relations  between  Jews  and  the  Church  or  the 
King,  and  many  another  interesting  theme.  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
amassed  much  information  that  claims  the  attention  o"  students. 
Some  of  the  more  curious  passage?  are  translated  by  him  and 
others  from  Hebrew  documents  Ther-  is>,  for  example,  the 
singular  penitential  hymn  of  Yomtob  of  York — a  specimen  of 
"  metrical  gymnastics  " — cone  in^o  English  verse  by  Mr.  Zangwill, 
who  faithfully  renders  the  alphabetic  order  of  the  lines,  the 
strange  rhyme  arrangement,  and  the  punning  concluding  lines 
that  reveal  the  authorship. 

The  new  edition  of  Sterne's  works,  published  by  Messrs.  Dent 
&  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  is  as  charming  in  appear- 
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ance  as  any  of  the  publishers'  previous  reprints  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  classics,  and  prettier  books  than  the  "  Fielding," 
the  "  Jane  Austen,"  and  the  other  sets,  we  could  not  wish  for. 
Tristram  Sha?idy,  in  three  volumes,  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wheeler,  occupies  the  place  of  honour,  and  will  be  followed  by 
other  three,  comprising  the  Sentimental  Journey,  the  Memoir,  and 
the  Letters,  with  a  selection  from  the  Ser?nons.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
discusses,  in  his  genial  and  critical  introductory  essay,  Sterne's 
place  among  the  humourists,  the  quality  of  his  humour  and  of 
his  pathos,  his  style  and — a  different  matter,  indeed — his 
"  manner."  Not  with  the  great  masters  of  humour,  not  with 
Shaks  peare  and  Swift,  Fielding  and  Thackeray,  would  Mr. 
Saintsbury  place  Sterne.  The  "  sense  of  contrast,"  which  is 
the  root  of  humour,  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  he 
did  not,  as  they  did,  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  great  things 
of  life ;  "  Les  grands  mjets  lui  sont  defendus,  in  another  sense 
than  La  Bruyere's,"  is  Mr.  Saintsbury's  conclusion.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  much  truth  in  this.  But  Sterne,  if  his  humour 
be  not  of  the  profound,  or  searching,  kind,  is  a  master  of  the 
odd,  the  freakish,  the  queer  varieties  of  the  humorous  con- 
trast. His  style,  which  many  have  imitated,  remains  inimitable. 
We  agree  with  the  editor  in  thinking  that  its  "  loose  and  un- 
girt "  character  was  intentional — like  the  typographical  caprices, 
the  asterisks,  the  black  or  marbled  pages,' which  we  are  glad  to 
find  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  volumes  of  this  dainty  reprint. 
As  to  the  Shandean  manner,  nothing  could  be  more  deliberate. 
Unlike  Leigh  Hunt,  by  the  way,  whose  faith  was  firm  in  the 
intimate  relation  of  "  Sterne  and  animal  spirits,"  Mr.  Saintsbury 
is  disposed  to  think  there  is  something  forced  in  Sterne's  high 
spirits,  and  hence  something  that  jars  in  his  manner.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  clever  illustrations  to  Tristram  Shandy  are  admirably 
sympathetic. 

Ituskin  on  Education  (George  Allen)  contains,  to  quote  the 
title-page,  "  Some  needed  but  neglected  Elements,  restated  and 
reviewed  by  William  Jolly."  In  this  little  book  we  have  cer- 
tain extracts  from  Mr.  Buskin's  writings  that  deal  with  educa- 
tion, arranged  under  various  headings,  with  ever-admiring  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Jolly.  Mr.  Buskin  has  uttered,  from  time  to  time 
in  his  writings,  some  wise  and  many  beautiful  observations  on 
the  aims  and  methods  of  education,  with  theories  on  the  subject 
that  are  of  dubious  value,  if  not  ineffectual  altogether.  Mr.  Jolly 
reviews  all  alike  with  whole-hearted  endorsement.  Even  Mr. 
Buskin's  well-known  views  on  the  teaching  of  the  "  three  B's," 
though  apparently,  as  Mr.  Jolly  says,  such  as  outrage  common 
sense,  are  said  to  be  "  rightly  founded  on  principle."  Despite  his 
disposition  to  magnify  unduly  every  passage  that  he  cites  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  writings,  his  book  will  prove  decidedly  interesting  to 
students  of  Buskinian  literature,  who  may  hitherto  have  failed  to 
regard  the  author  of  Modem  Painters  as  "  a  pungent  and  eloquent 
critic  of  Education." 

Among  recent  publications  of  MS.  Texts  or  Documents  in 
Oxford  libraries,  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Fress  as  "  Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,"  we  have  received  The  Elucidarium  and  other  Welsh 
Tracts  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Morris  Jones 
and  Professor  John  Rhys  ;  and  Hibernica  Minora,  being  an  Old- 
Irish  treatise  on  the  Psalter,  edited  by  Kuno  Meyee,  with  trans- 
lation, notes,  glossary  ;  and  extracts,  hitherto  unpublished,  from 
the  Bawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Though  of 
linguistic  value  chiefly,  as  Mr.  Meyer  observes,  and  a  late  and 
corrupt  copy  of  an  eighth-century  original,  the  Treatise,  or  Com- 
mentary, on  the  Psalms  is  not  merely  curious,  but  exceedingly 
interesting,  reading  to  students  of  commentarial  literature. 

The  new  volume  of  "  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  "  com- 
prises the  second  part  of  The  Questions  of  King  Milinda  (Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press),  translated  from  the  Pali,  by  Professor 
T.  W.  Bhys  Davids,  who  reiterates  his  estimate  of  the  work, 
recorded  in  his  introduction  to  the  former  volume,  regarding  it  as 
"  a  masterpiece  of  Indian  prose  "  and  a  book  of  apologetics  that 
is  "  the  best  in  point  of  style  that  had  then  been  written  in  any 
country."  Nor  does  this  judgment  of  the  work  "  as  it  stands  in 
the  Pali "  appear  at  all  excessive  after  consulting  the  translation. 
The  subtlety  and  adroitness  of  these  Dialogues  are  often  extremely 
impressive,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  Socratic  method  is 
employed  is  occasionally  not  less  striking  {e.g.  p.  89). 

Commemorative  of  the  Harvard  performance  last  April  is  Mr. 
M.  H.  Moegan's  prose  version  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
(Cambridge :  Sever),  with  a  prologue  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Greenhough, 
and  photographic  reproductions  of  miniatures  from  a  tenth- 
century  MS.  of  the  Phormio  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican.  These 
illustrations,  which  have  not  previously  been  accurately  repro- 
duced, are  full  of  interest,  especially  to  those  who  are  purists 
with  regard  to  the  stage  representation  of  classic  dramas.  They 
comprise  twenty-six  pictures  of  single  characters,  or  groups,  with 
references  to  the  scene  and  situation  depicted.    The  masks,  with 


every  detail  of  costume,  are  clearly  indicated  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Morgan's  translation,  which  is  a  capital  rendering,  so  far  as- 
we  have  tried  it,  is  from  C.  Dziatzko's  edition,  whose  text  is 
given  page  for  page  with  the  English  prose. 

The  descriptive  text  that  sets  forth  the  sixty-eight  examples  of 
Hogarth's  genius  in  the  quarto  published  by  Mr.  Dicks — The 

Works  of  Hogarth — is  not  free  from  some  excruciating  examples 
of  the  egregious  commentator.  No  work  of  an  artist  less  needs 
the  comment  of  the  moralist  than  Hogarth's.  Whether  well 
reproduced  or  ill — and  some  of  these  before  us  might  have  been 
better  rendered — they  are  "modern  moral  subjects,"  as  Hogarth 
called  them,  that  "  speak  for  themselves  "  with  such  force  and 
directness  as  no  other  "  moralities,"  stage  or  pictorial,  can  be 
said  to  do.  Weak-eyed  sentiment  and  pointless  assumptions 
are  ridiculous  in  connexion  with  the  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  "  The 
Bake's  Progress,"  "  The  Industrious  Apprentice,"  and  the  rest. 
Of  the  right  kind  of  commentary  of  Hogarth — historical,  anti- 
quarian, topographical,  and  so  forth — there  is  no  lack.  There  are 
many  commentators  who  furnish  valuable  elucidation — Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  for  instance,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson — where  it  is  wanted,  as  in  the  "  Calais  Gates."  But  it  is 
worse  than  superfluous  to  write  of  the  "sirloin  of  beef"  in  that 
work,  "  we  may  suppose  it  is  intended  for  the  Englishmen  in  that 
city."  Again,  it  is  simply  silly  to  describe  Garrick's  verses  on 
the  two  "  Invasion  "  plates  as  "  coarse  and  commonplace  enough 
for  so  national  a  theme."  But  the  writer  is  terribly  distressed  by 
Hogarth's  patriotism.  There  is  too  much  of  this  flabby  writing  in 
the  book ;  though  it  is  fair  to  add  that  more  admirable  guides  are 
freely  quoted. 

The  current  number  of  E  Art  (Paris  :  Librairie  de  L'Art ;  New- 
York  :  Macmillan)  contains,  with  other  articles  of  note,  the  final 
instalment  of  the  interesting  recollections  of  Carpeaux,  by  Marie 
Bengesco,  with  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Carpeaux,  and  other 
illustrations.  The  editor,  M.  Emile  Molinier,  contributes  a 
notable  paper  on  Italian  iconic  sculpture  of  the  Benaissance,  with 
special  reference  to  the  marble  bust  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Donaldson,  and  now  at  the 
Louvre,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and: 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Isotta  Atti  of  Bimini. 
This  is  an  age  of  "  attributions,"  and  critics  are  busy  with  the 
work  of  revising  old  accepted  judgments.  M.  Molinier  shows  that 
there  are  excellent  grounds  for  revision  in  the  present  instance 
and  argues  with  much  plausibility  that  the  Louvre  bust  is  the- 
work  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 

Mr.  Nimmo's  "  Border "  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the  issue  of  the  September  volumes, 
Castle  Dangerous  and  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  and  both  pub- 
lisher and  editor  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  termination  of 
an  admirable  enterprise.  We  dealt  so  fully  with  the  chief 
features  of  this  handsome  edition  of  Scott's  immortal  romances 
on  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  of  Waverley  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  say  than  that  the  promise  of  the  undertaking  has  been 
amply  fulfilled.  Mr.  Lang's  annotation,  like  his  introductory 
comments,  is  judicious,  on  the  whole,  and  comprises  much  that 
is  interesting  and  of  value.  Mr.  Macbeth-Baeburn  contributes 
some  good  etchings,  after  his  own  drawings,  to  Castle  Dangerous? 
and  Mr.  G.  D.  Armour's  illustrations  of  the  Chronicles  are  among 
the  most  spirited  of  the  series,  and  capitally  etched  by  Mr.  D.  Y. 
Cameron.  To  this  volume  are  appended  some  notes  of  "  Addenda  f 
by  the  editor  and  a  list  of  "Corrigenda." 

The  "  Dryburgh  "  edition  of  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  two  more  volumes  only  being  necessary  to  complete 
it.  Anne  of  Geierstein  forms  the  September  issue,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  a  congenial  spirit  by  Mr.  Paul  Hardy,  whose  sympathy 
with  romantic  themes  is  admirably  allied  with  a  skilled  hand. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Gunner  Jingo's  Jubilee 
(Bemington  &  Co.),  by  Major-General  T.  Bland  Strange,  an 
entertaining,  clever,  if  somewhat  eccentric,  book,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  has  reached  a  second  edition  ;  Annie  Besant :  an  Auto- j 
biography,  with  illustrations  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Masterman  Readyl 
—that  best  of  books  for  boys— and  Little  Women,  in  Messrs. 
Blackie's  cheap  and  excellent  "  School  and  Home  Library  "  ;  and  j 
various  specimens  of  the  Benny  Library  of  "  Pure  Literature 
issued  by  the   Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  j 
comprising  Fenimore  Cooper's  Sea  Lions  and  Lionel  LincolnA 
Marryat's  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters,  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  thd\ 
Mast,  Castle  Dangerous  and  The  Surgeons  Daughter,  Kingston's 
Two  Shipmates. 

We  have  also  received  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Lnstitute  of\ 
British  Architects,  No.  18,  which  includes  an  admirable  "Protest"! 
by  M.  Edouaed  Naville  against  the  threatened  destruction  of; 
Philce  ;  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  series  of  Be-; 
productions  from  Original  Photographs  ;  A  Record  of  the  Trans- 
portation Exhibits  at  the  Colombian  Exposition,  by  James  Dredge, 
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(London:  "Engineering";  New  York:  Wiley  &  Co.),  an  elabo- 
rate work  and  fully  illustrated,  to  judge  by  the  "  Preface  and 
Contents,"  of  which  we  have  an  "  advance  copy  "  ;  Vol.  XXXIX. 
of  Sussex  Archceological  Collections  (Lewes :  Farncombe  &  Co.), 
with  contributions  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C  ,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
AndrE,  Major  F.  W.  T.  Attree,  R.E.,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Arnold, 
and  other  members  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  ;  Archceo- 
logia  Oxoniensis,  Part  IV.  (Frowde),  containing  Mr.  Perceval 
Laxdon's  "  Notes  on  the  Heraldry  of  Oxford  Colleges,"  and  in- 
teresting papers  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison, 
and  others  ;  and  Catalogue  (II.)  of  Bookbindings  and  Rubbings  of 
Bindings  at  South  Kensington  Museum  Art  Library  (Ejre  & 
Spottiswoode),  illustrated  with  English  and  Foreign  "  rubbings  " 
and  binders'  "  marks." 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveau  &  Chevillet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T)RURY  LANE   THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

-^-^  HARRIS,  Lessee  und  Manager.  Saturday.  September  15.  and  everv  Evenine,  at  7  30.  a 
New  and  Original  Sporting  and  Spectacular  Drama,  entitled,  THE  DERBY  WINNER. 
(Full  particulars  see  daily  papers.)   Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

INDIAN  CARPETS 
PERSIAN  CARPETS 
TURKEY  CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.'S 

Stock  of 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

AND 

RUGS 

Is  greater  in  extent  and  variety  than  all  the  other  Stocks  in 
Europe  combined. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 

Established  Half  a  Century 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON    COTTAGES  and   OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Tjihee  Ybahs'  [System,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
199  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  46  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  London. 

GECRETARY.  —  LADY  (29),  well  read,  Photographer 

(Diagrams  and  Documents  copied).  Indexes,  Abstracts,  Translations.  Knowledge  of 
Eook-keepiiisr.  Six  gears'  experience  of  routine  work.  Reference  given  and  required  _ 
Address,  Kavisxiu,  Friends'  Institute,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  E.C. 


SUN 


LIFE 


OFFICE 


FOR  PROVISION  AGAINST  TEE 


NEW 


ESTATE 

DUTIES 


Apply  to  the  Secretary  for  particulars,  at  the 

Chief  Office, 
63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

IS  A  GOOD  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  and  any  SKIN  IRRITATION. 

Is.  lid.  and  Is.  9d.  per  Box. 

MED0C.-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  ^1:^. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.   The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  6d^ 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.    On  comparison  it  will  be     16s.  9s» 
found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  26s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  helow  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875,  187&> 
1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 

GOLD    MEDAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

BENGER'S 


FOOD 


Fop  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  INVALIDS,  &  The  AGED. 

"Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected.  It  is  invaluable."— London  Medical  Record. 
In  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  10s.,  of  all  Chemisti,  &o. 
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INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIRE)       63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  B.O.  Founded  1710. 

THH   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRH    OFFICE    IN   THE  WORLD. 
Bum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

T^HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FERE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  SS  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital.  £1,100.000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds.  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  ondemand. 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
Oot  drawn  be  low  £101. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated  by  Act  of 
General  Assembly,  July  20, 1861.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Office— 1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E  C. 

Capital  Paid-up   1900,000 

Reserve  Fund  i  Invested  in  Consols)  ..  £4:>.0(i0 

Reserve  Liability  £1.500,000 

This  Bank  irrants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  ond  agencies,  and  transacts  every  description 
of  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

C.  G.  TEGETMEIER,  Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KING'S     COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
The  GENERAL  EDUCATION  is  conducted  in  the  following  Faculties  and  Depart- 
ments, viz.:— 

1.  TnE  FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY.   1.  Morning  Course.  2.  Evening  Course. 
8.  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  (including  General  Literature  and  Normal  Classes). 

3.  THE  FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Consisting  of : — 

1.  The  Division  of  Engineering  (including  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Civil 

Engineering,  Architecture.  Chemical  Manufactures,  and  Metallurgy). 

2.  The  Division  of  Natural  Science. 

4.  THE  FAfUI.TP  OF  MEDICINE  (including  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health). 

5.  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  LADIES  (13  Kensington  Square). 
•6.  THE  EVENING  CLASSES. 

7.  TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION  (including   Architecture,   Drawing,  and  Wood 

Carving). 

8.  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

9.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Including  Men,  Female,  and  Boy  Clerkships,  Boys'  Day  Classes  (carried  on  at 
91A  Waterloo  Road). 

10.  THE  SCHOOL. 

A  separate  Prosrectns  is  prepared  for  each  of  these  Faculties  and  Departments,  and  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to 

J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 
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T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence 
on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July  1895. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £81,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  £j  5s.  each  tor 
•oinele  subjects. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WAiiDEN  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 
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LIFTON      HIGH      SCHOOL      FOR  GIRLS. 


Prcnident-Z.EWIS  FRY,  Esq. 
Vice-President— TUE  VEN.  THE  ARCHDEACON  OF  MANCHESTER. 
Head  Mislrees-MISS  BURNS. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  on  Thursday.  September  20. 

Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the  Skcretahy,  at  the  School ;  ortothenon. 
Secretary,  II.  C.  BaRSTOW,  Esq..  Fern  House,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 
Boarding  House  :  Miss  Irwin,  2  Cecil  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

PRIVATE  TUITION  on  the  SOUTH  COAST  and  Special 

Preparation  for  the  Public  Schools  A  Married  CLERGYMAN  of  great  experience, 

and  ably  assisted,  receives  a  FEW  PUPILS,  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  a<re,  into  his 
'house,  standing  in  four  acres  of  grounds.  Offered  :  Individual  Teach  ntr  ;  no  C'asses  ; 
Careful  Supervision.  Every  home  care  and  comfort.  Games,  gymnasium,  tea-bathing. 
Fees,  from  ££5  to  £75  a  year.— Address,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cock- 
epur  Street,  S.W".  

POPULAR  WRITERS  of  FICTION  wishing  to  secure  the 
most  extensive  COPYRIGHTED  Publication  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
«ind  elsewhere,  should  communicate  with  P.  F.  COLLIER,  521  West  Thirteenth  street, New 
York  City. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.    The  PRIN- 

CIPAL  and  ONLY  HOTEL  facing  the  sea.  Unrivalled  sea  frontage  and  open 
■surroundings.  Seven  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Grounds  five  acres.  Large  Swimming  Bath. 
Elegant  Lounge  Hall.     Two  Hundred  and   Fifty  Rooms.     Tariff  of  Manager  (H.  R. 

Q  ROVER). 

"DRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 

J~  Unequalled  In  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
■Sea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  Tariff.  Electric  Light 
in  all  rooms.  GEO.  HECKFORD.  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

■COLOMBOb°Ve  CoIonie9'CI'Uing  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 


Managers. 


F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,*  CO.      I  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS.  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years*  experience, 
who  holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Bilieiri  Rangnn  Hills,  near  Chamarajnugar,  has  a 
VACANCY  every  Third  month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year's  teaching,  with 
comfortable  board  and  lodging,  £200.  payable  in  advance  1X150,  if  from  an  agricultural  or 
technical  training  college).   References  given  and  required. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  Henry  F.  Tiarks.  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  Kent  i  or  to 
Messrs.  Peirce,  Lesub,  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

THE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MaoDONALD,  M.D. 
Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 

THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

m  t  G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

treasurers  |H>  LINDSA.y  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In- Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
Bhould  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. , 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF 

OF 

PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

(SYRIAN"  COLONISATION  FUND.) 


DESTITUTION  among;  REFUGEE  JEWS  in  PALESTINE 
is  very  severe.  We  employ  fifty  daily  at  Abraham's  Vineyard, 
Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  ask  for  Funds  to  relieve  in  token  of 
Christian  sympathy  some  of  the  thousands,  especially  the  sick 
and  feeble,  in  bitter  distress,  who  need  food,  fuel,  and  clothes 
during  the  winter's  cold  and  storms. 


F.  A.  BEVAN,  Bon.  Treasurer,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
E.  A.  FINN,  Secretary,  41  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Bankers:  Messrs.  Drummond,  49  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ;  and 
Messrs.  Barclay,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  


r«ONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— FUNDS  are 

^  urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  this 'Unendowed  Charity.  There are  now 
321  beds  in  the  building.  Annual  Expenses  sbout  f  J4.000,  towards  whichthe  only  fixed 
income  is  «nder«.ooo.  ^ 
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CHRONICLE. 


Home  Politics. 


ON  Monday  the  rules  governing  the  elec- 
tions to  Parish  Councils  were  published 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Matter  for  that  kind 
of  merriment  which  has  been  connected  by  the  ancients 
with  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  by  the  moderns  with 
the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth,  was  furnished  to  the 
Gladstonian  party  by  the  formal  declaration  of  Lord 
Hothfield  that  he  should  work  against  them  in  West- 
moreland on  account  of  the  "  most  iniquitous  Budget " 
and  of  the  general  maladministration  of  the  Ministry. 
Considering  what  the  Tufton  influence  still  is,  and 
the  discomfort  of  having  "  the  thanes  fly  from  "  you  at 
this  rate,  the  laughers  perhaps  laugh  rather  ineptly. 
Letters  were  published  on  Wednesday  morning  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery.  The  former  re- 
commended the  Gothenburg  system  of  managing 
public-houses  in  preference  to  either  local  option  or 
the  simple  cutting  down  of  the  numbers  of  licences. 
This  has  caused  much  agony  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
and  others.  Lord  Rosebery,  appealed  to  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Parish  Councils  should  not  be  elected 
on  non-political  principles,  said  very  wisely  that,  "in 
"  the  abstract  it  would  be  most  desirable,"  but  that  he 
rather  thought  that  circumstances  would  decide  cases. 
The  contest  at  Leeds  for  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Albemarle  has  been  definitely  posed 
by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Elliot  Lees  and  Mr.  Lever  as 
Unionist  and  Separatist  candidates  respectively. 

There  was  some  political,  but  scarcely  party,  speak- 
ing on  Thursday,  Lord  Rosebery  opening  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Highland  industries  at  Inverness,  and  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  with  two  short  speeches 
in  his  best  and  easiest  form,  though  no  doubt  an 
expert  archer  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding 
joints  in  tnem.  Sir  Balthazar  Foster  spoke  on 
Co-operation  at  Derby. 

Tbe  Testament  Apart  ^rom  tne  weakness  of  its  commence- 
of  the  Comte  ment — which  deprecated  political  testa- 
de  raris.  ments,  and  began  one — the  document  put 
forth  as  the  last  words  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  deserves 
no  harsh  criticism.  It  is  not  a  strong  document,  but 
its  author,  with  all  his  merits,  was  not  a  strong  man  ■ 
•and  the  tone  of  apology  which  pervades  it  is  pathetic 
without  being  exactly  undignified.  The  reference  to 
the  Frohsdorf  fusion  is  explicit,  and  makes  the  best  of 
a  hopeless  mistake,  while  the  words  "  I  may  have  been 
%  mistaken  as  to  men  and  things  "  can  hardly  refer  to 


anything  but  the  disastrous  Boulanger  business.  The 
citation  of  St.  Louis  and  Joan  of  Arc,  though  popular, 
is  not  claptrap,  and  the  appeal  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment may  cover  more  than  is  generally  thought,  even 
though  it  be  hampered  by  the  blunder,  as  great  as 
that  of  Frohsdorf,  and  more  discreditable  than  the 
Boulanger  brokerage,  of  Leo  XIII.'s  bid  for  Republican 
alms.  Some  tolerably  shrewd  and  not  ill-informed  ob- 
servers have  long  thought  that  Gallicanism  is  susceptible 
of  revival,  and  presents  a  fair  game  for  the  French 
Monarchists  if  they  could  only  find  a  man  to  play  it. 


Li  Hung  Chang. 


The  Chinese  disasters  of  the  week  have 


naturally  directed  gossip  to  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  famous  Chinese  Viceroy,  Ll  Hung 
Chang.    His  suicide,  his  loss,  in  succession  to  the 
"  yellow  riding  jacket,"  of  the  "  three-eyed  peacock 
"  feather,"  and  so  forth,  have  been  confidently  asserted  ; 
while  all  agree  that  events  must  seriously  weaken  or 
threaten  his  position.  As  to  the  result  of  this  opinions 
differ.    The  stock  English  newspaper  idea  is  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  is  a  good  Liberal  reformer,  hated  and 
harassed  by  Conservative  reactionists.  Better  informed 
authorities  say  that  his  power  is  simply  founded  on  a 
vast  system  of  bribery  and  nepotism,  and  has  been 
used  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  for  his  own  enrichment. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  interest  some  readers  to 
know  that  grave  fears  are  entertained  in  the  East  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  a  distinct  Japanese  success.  The 
Japanese,  it  is  thought,  will  be  "  neither  to  hold  nor 
"  to  bind"  in  that  case,  and  will  pretty  certainly  try 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some  Western   Power,  most 
probably  England.    Meanwhile  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  Japanese  have  been  preparing  for  the  war  for  years, 
have  deliberately  forced  it  on,  and,  though  conscious 
of  their  inability  to  last  China  out,  are  calculating  on 
internal  dissensions  which  they  have  done  their  utmost 
to  forward  by  agents  disguised  and  liberally  provided 
with  money.    It  is  already  obvious  that  they  are  de- 
termined to  have  Corea,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  will  try  for  Formosa  also.    This  is  not  coffee- 
house babble  or  globe-trotter's  gabble,  but  sound  opinion 
based  on  solid  experience. 

The  Corean  After  some  days  of  news  so  vague  that  it 
War.  was  idle  t0  attempt  to  summarize  it, 
Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morning  at  last 
brought  what,  since  it  came  with  little  difference  from 
Seoul  and  Shanghai,  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy account  of  a  serious,  and  victorious,  attack  by 
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the  Japanese  army  on  the  Chinese  position  at  Ping- 
Yang.  The  Japanese  did  not  pretend  not  to  have  had 
the  advantage  of  numbers ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
prided  themselves  on  having  brought  into  action  three 
to  one  in  troops  and  a  very  superior  artillery.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  successfully  carried  out  the  plan  which 
was  always  attributed  to  them  by  the  best  judges — 
that  of  massing,  by  help  of  their  fleet  and  the  short 
crossing  from  Japan,  as  many  troops  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  then  attacking  on  all  sides  at  once.  Of  the 
20,000  Chinese  troops  at  Ping- Yang,  four-fifths  were 
said  to  be  hors  de  combat,  chiefly  as  prisoners  ;  and,  as 
the  final  attack  was  a  night  surprise  by  converging 
columns,  the  very  small  corresponding  loss  of  the 
assailants  (some  300)  may  not  be  unbelievable.  In 
short,  the  Japanese,  as  on  the  very  first  outbreak  of 
war  was  anticipated  here,  have  drawn  very  decided 
"  first  blood  "  in  a  serious  fight.  But  whether  they 
will  finally  get  the  better  of  the  huge,  the  unwieldy, 
but  also  the  unyielding,  strength  of  China  is  still 
another  matter. 

This  land  tussle  was  speedily  followed  by  another  of 
an  equally  determined  character  on  sea.  A  Chinese 
fleet,  engaged  in  landing  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yaloo  river,  was  attacked  by  a  Japanese  squadron,  and 
a  furious  fight  took  place.  The  Chinese  account  ad- 
mitted with  much  frankness  the  loss  of  four  ships,  in- 
cluding the  King  Yuen,  the  third  in  strength  of  their 
navy  ;  but  they  claim  the  sinking  of  an  equal  number 
of  the  Japanese  vessels,  the  successful  landing  of 
the  troops,  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  Japanese. 
Two  of  the  Chinese  vessels  ran  ashore  owing  to 
want  of  space  for  manoeuvring ;  but  it  was  said 
that  the  Chen  Yuen,  their  largest  ship,  and  the 
equal  of  a  fair  second-class  ironclad  in  European 
navies,  successfully  withstood  the  Japanese  guns  and 
torpedoes,  both  of  which  are  of  the  latest  type  and 
well  served.  The  Japanese  accounts,  which  were  re- 
ceived later,  were  peculiar  in  this,  that,  though  they 
did  not  claim  to  have  inflicted  any  greater  damage  on 
the  Chinese  than  the  latter  admitted,  they  not  merely 
denied  the  loss  of  any  ships  on  their  own  side,  but 
even  asserted  "  no  damage  "in  one  official  telegram, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  their  own  accounts  else- 
where and  with  probability. 

The  Egyptian  The  slave  trials,  which  excited  such  interest 
Slave  Trials.  jn  Egypt  and  in  England  last  week,  ended 
rather  lamely  and  partially ;  so  that,  as  more  may  be 
heard  of  the  matter,  it  is  well  to  defer  full  comment.  The 
Court-Martial  found  most  of  the  understrappers  guilty, 
but  acquitted  the  principals.  This  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  the  Sirdar  (Sir  H.  Kitchener)  refused  to 
ratify ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  decided 
whether  the  offenders  were  to  be  arraigned  again,  with 
their  yet  untried  colleague  Ali  Pasha,  or  not.  So  far 
the  affair  has  not,  perhaps,  shown  the  usual  felicity  of 
Lord  Cromer's  handling,  and  it  is  well  that  he  is  about 
to  return  to  Egypt. 

General  ^T  ^e  enc^  °^  ^as^  wee^  ^ne  anti-British 
Foreign  and  party  in  the  Transvaal  were  congratulating 
Colonial  Affairs,  themselves  on  having  secured  port  con- 
cessions at  Delagoa  Bay,  which  England  so  unwisely 
allowed  to  be  arbitrated  away  from  her.  These,  with 
the  soon-to-be-opened  railway,  would,  it  was  said,  put 
the  whole  of  the  Johannesburg  and  other  trade  of  the 
district  into  Dutch  hands.  The  actual  purchasers  sub- 
sequently denied  all  political  motives  and  engage- 
ments ;  and  anticipations  of  this  kind  are  less  often 
realized  than  not.  But  the  continual  and  increasing 
anomalies  and  inconveniences  which  have  resulted,  and 
must  result,  from  the  concession  of  practical  independ- 
ence to  a  district  enclosed  on  every  side  but  one  by 
British  territory,  are  undeniable.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that,  as  a  result  of  the  Canada  delimitation, 


Mount  St.  Elias  (we  do  not  know  why  the  telegrams 
docked  the  "  Saint "),  long  supposed  to  be  the  summit 
of  the  Northern  Bockies,  was  in  British  territory. 
This  advance  in  dignity  was  compensated  by  a  loss  in 
height ;  but  fortunately  the  new  culminating  peak,. 
Mount  Logan,  is  also  English.  The  French  were 
happy  in  a  Tuareg  submission.  The  German  Emperor 
had  received  good-naturedly  an  address  from  the 
British  United  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Demoralization  of  Native  Eaces  by  the  Liquor  Traffic, 
and  had  assured  the  B.U.C.P.D.N.R.L.T.  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  ease  them  in  the  German  spheres- 
of  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

Eumours  and  riots  of  a  desultory  kind  formed  the 
staple  of  foreign  news  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
It  was  said  that  Lord  Fingall  had  bought  one  of  the 
Coolgardie  gold-mines  in  West  Australia  for  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  with  several  tons  of  gold  visible.  A  ton 
of  i^old  is  worth,  in  round  numbers,  ioooooi.,  so  it 
ought  to  be  a  good  bargain.  M.  Stambouloff  had 
apologized  aggressively.  Increased  interest  in  the  new 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  which  practically  puts  Japan 
out  of  tutelage  by  acknowledging  her  right  to  alter 
the  tariff  and  abolishing  the  consular  jurisdictions,  has 
been  aroused  by  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang.  As  was- 
known  beforehand,  the  foreign  residents  in  Japan  are 
very  wroth,  notwithstanding  the  concession  of  unre- 
stricted trade  in  return,  and  the  promise  that  no- 
further  increase  of  import  duty  is  to  be  permitted  for 
twelve  years.  The  French  have  been  very  busy  talk- 
ing about  Madagascar,  the  enterprizing  fit  being  per- 
haps stimulated  by  the  coincidence  of  their  principal 
military  manoeuvres,  which  M.  Casimir  Perier  was- 
attending. 

In  Hungary  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  been 
received  joyfully  by  the  populace,  and  with  some- 
what reproachful  but  unshaken  loyalty  by  the  clergy,, 
in  reference  to  the  recent  marriage  legislation.  The 
Bussians  were  said  to  be  adopting  a  more  liberal  policy 
in  Central  Asia,  but  to  be  intriguing  in  Kurdistan. 
We  discuss  elsewhere  at  length  the  important  state- 
ment made  by  Count  Kalnoky  to  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Delegations  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs, 
the  most  noteworthy  point  of  which  was  the  definition 
of  the  state  of  things  as  an  "  armed  peace."  The 
latest  miscellaneous  article  of  interest  was  a  sharp 
fight  between  the  brigands  and  the  authorities  in 
Greece.  A  Public  Prosecutor  and  a  Judge,  functionaries- 
who  would  scarcely  be  called  upon  to  see  active  service 
in  England,  were  killed  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  band 
of  brigands  on  the  other. 

I  eland       ^    CARETAKER  of    the    name    of  MlCHAEL 

re  an  .  qALLAGHan,  in  Tipperary  last  Sunday,  was 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  drunken  Leaguers  and,  having 
shot  one  of  them,  was  beaten  to  death.  The  Coroner's 
jury  were  satisfied  that,  "  if  the  deceased  had  not 
"  fired,  the  occurrence  would  not  have  taken  place,"1 
but  what  would  have  happened  if  he  had  not  been 

molested  they  said  not.  A  curious  battle  has  since 

arisen  between  Cardinal  Logue  and  the  Times.  The 
Cardinal,  it  seems,  is  "  sick,"  and  thinks  that  others 
are  sick,  "of  the  everlasting  cry  about  the  pockets  of 
"  the  British  taxpayer."  Let  us  suggest  to  his 
Eminence  an  admirable  plan  for  abating  this  nuisance. 
Let  his  countrymen  leave  off  dipping  into  those 
pockets,  or  else  show  a  little  gratitude  for  the  results  of 
the  dip.    Either  will  do. 


An  ingeniously  diplomatic  letter  from  the 
Correspondence.  Kegisfrar_General  (endeavouring  to  allay 

the  wrath  of  Welsh  patriots  at  the  charge  of  misrepre- 
senting their  bilinguality,  which  has  excited  such  fury 
in  the  Georges  and  Evanses),  explained  that  he  did 
not  mean  that  those  fillers-up  of  the  Census  who  said 
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they  could  only  speak  Welsh  when  they  could  also 
speak  English  told  lies,  but  only  that  they  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  tell  them.    At  least,  that  is  how  it 

'reads  to  the  plain  man.  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  has 

been  continuing  his  crusade  in  behalf  of  cider,  a  very 
agreeable,  and  in  its  way  very  wholesome,  liquid,  which, 
unfortunately,  does  not  agree  with  everybody,  and  is, 
when  on  draught,  not  the  easiest  of  things  to  keep. 
It  was  a  pity  that  Sir  George  Birdwood,  whom  Mr. 
€ooke  cited,  should  have  trotted  out  the  silly  old  fable 
from  the  wine  books,  about  port  being  made  of  cider. 
Mr.  Oswald  Crawford  subsequently  had  good  game 
■of  Sir  George  for  doing  so.  That  the  thing  was  done 
once  is  possible ;  that  it  could  hardly  be  done  with 
safety,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  it  now,  are 
certain.  Mr.  Blackmore,  giving  voice  to  the  bitter 
-cry  of  the  British  fruit-grower,  has  spoken,  as  every- 
body who  has  ever  grown  and  tried  to  sell  fruit  knows, 
the  simple  truth,  though  he  left  plenty  for  others  to 
say.  For  instance,  he  quotes  "two  shillings  a  dozen" 
as  a  favourable  average  seller's  price  for  peaches.  Yet 
no  one  can  buy  a  scrubby  little  peach  in  any  decent 
condition  for  less  than  fourpence,  or  a  really  good  one 
for  less  than  sixpence  or  eightpence. 


The  Law  A  very  curious  and  interesting  case  of 
Courts.  coining  came  up  last  week.  The  coins,  or 
medals,  or  whatever  they  were,  were  real  silver  ;  and, 
while  the  reverse  was  like  a  Spanish  dollar,  the  obverse 
resembled  other  coins.  But  the  result  was  that,  being 
worth  about  two  and  fourpence,  they  were  likely  to 
pass  in  the  East  for  four  and  twopence.    Now,  was 

this  illegal?  At  the  inquiry  into  the  temporary 

stranding  of  the  Cape  liner  Dunottar  Castle  on  the 
Eddystone  on  Monday,  the  captain's  navigation  was 
held  to  be  in  fault,  and  his  certificate  suspended  for 

three  months,  but  "  with  regret."  On  Tuesday  the 

Lokd  Mayor  very  properly  directed  that  a  female 
striker,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  month's  hard 
labour,  and  had  threatened  to  "  remember  "  her  victim 
when  she  came  out,  should  at  that  happy  date  find 
sureties  for  three  months'  good  behaviour,  or  "do " 
-another  month.  We  fear  this  will  add  to  the  gloom 
produced  in  Labour  advocates  by  the  failure  of  the 
Scotch  coal  strike. 


Emmett  of  Wandsworth  and  Campbell  of  Walker-on- 
Tyne,  the  former  winning  by  four  lengths  in  good 
time. 


Labour. 


Shopmen  and  County  Council  servants  met 
in  different  parts  of  London  last  Sunday  to 
agitate,  but  the  agitation  was  but  gentle.  The  County 
Councilmen  demanded  eight  hours  a  day  and  a 
■"  minimum  wage"  (oh  !  blessedness  of  catchwords  !)  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  Why  not  make  it  eight 
shillings  a  day  and  thirty  hours  a  week  while  they  were 
about  it  ?  The  Scotch  coal  strike  was  said  to  be  rapidly 
melting  away  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Labour  agitators. 
This  went  so  far  on  Monday  that  some  seventeen  thou- 
sand colliers  were  then  said  to  have  gone  to  work,  a 
state  of  things  which  the  apologists  of  strikes  in  the 
London  press  describe  with  unconscious  humour  as 
"  very  gloomy."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  report 
of  a  savage  fight  between  picketers  and  the  police  next 
day  restored  their  equanimity.  It  seems  that  the 
latest  weapon  of  "  Labour "  is  the  catapult.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  unnecessary  em- 
bitterment  of  feeling  aroused  by  the  importation  of 
police  from  Lancashire,  which  caused  the  patriotic 
colliers  to  cry  "  Bannockburn  !  "  Because  particularism 
of  this  kind  is  absurd,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
be  provoked. 


Games. 


A  bicycling  "record"  was  made  this  day 
week  by  a  Northumbrian  cyclist,  J.  Green, 

who  did  fifty  miles  in    I  hour  56J  minutes.  A 

sculling  match  (reminding  one  of  older  times,  in  the 
fight  between  Thames  and  Tyne,  at  any  rate)  took 
place  on  Monday  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  between 


Cricket  '^'HE  c"c^e^  played  at  Reigate  last  week 
between  teams  captained  by  Dr.  Grace  and 
Mr.  Read  respectively  was  a  good  example  of  these  late 
season  matches,  which  have  the  attraction  of  grouping 
players  in  a  way  different  from  that  brought  about  by 
the  hard-and-fast  county  classification.  The  worst  of 
them  is  that  short  days  and  autumn  weather  are  rather 
conducive  to  draws,  such  as  befell  in  this  instance, 
though  the  draw  was  much  in  favour  of  Dr.  Grace's 
side.  They,  with  148  not  out  from  "  W.  G.  junior," 
made  338  in  their  single  innings,  a  number  only  sur- 
passed by  their  antagonists  to  the  extent  of  eight  runs 
for  one  whole  innings  and  all  but  two  wickets  for  the 
second.  It  is  written  that  Lord  Sheffield  and  Alfred 
Shaw  played  cricket  at  Spitzbergen  at  midnight  during 
last  August.  The  day  should  have  been  specified  and 
the  scores  given. 

The  last  match  of  the  season,  Gentlemen  v.  Players, 
at  Lord's,  for  the  benefit  of  G.  F.  Hearne,  was  an 
excellent  one,  though,  in  like  manner,  drawn.  For 
the  Gentlemen  Mr.  Murdoch  made  104  and  Mr. 
Newham  105  in  the  first  innings,  and  Mr.  Hewett  75 
in  the  second  ;  Abel,  on  the  other  side,  equalling  Mr. 
Murdoch  in  the  first  innings,  and  getting  60  in  the 
second,  when  Brockwell  accompanied  him  with  87 
not  out. 

The  list  of  averages  has  been  published,  as  usual, 
with  Brockwell  and  Pougher  at  the  head  in  batting 
and  bowling  respectively.  But  the  old  fallacy  of  such 
things  applies  rather  well  in  the  contrasted  facts  that 
Pougher,  the  head  bowler,  bowled  a  little  over  300 
overs,  while  Richardson,  the  second,  bowled  three 
times  as  many,  and  that,  while  Brockwell  heads  the 
batmen  for  participation  in  forty-five  innings,  Mr. 
Docker,  who  comes  second,  had  played  but  in  twelve. 
No  calculus  can  get  a  rational  common  measure  out  of 
such  figures  as  these. 

„  .        There  was  good  racing  on  the  last  day  of 

Racing.  0  ~  . 

the  Doncaster  Meeting.  Amiable,  though 
she  could  not  win  on  Wednesday,  was  able  on  that  day 
to  land  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  easily  from  her  old 
opponent  Sarana  and  others.  The  Doncaster  Cup  fell 
to  Sweet  Duchess,  who  had  run  in  the  Oaks  behind 
Amiable  and  in  front  of  Sarana ;  and  the  field  of  eight 
which  turned  out  for  this  two-mile  race  was  tolerably 
satisfactory  in  these  days  when  anything  much  over  a 
mile  is  fought  shy  of  by  owners  and  trainers.  A  full 
score  of  two-year-olds  fought  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Nursery,  which  fell  to  Telescope. 

What  some  call  the  "French  St.  Leger"  (strictly, 
and  in  that  very  odd  polyglot  lingo,  sporting  French, 
the  "  Prix  Royal  Oak  ")  was  won  on  Sunday,  at  Long- 
champs,  by  M.  Edmond  Blanc's  Gouvernail,  a  very  good 
horse. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  racing  during  the 
present  week  at  Warwick,  Yarmouth,  Manchester,  and 
Ayr ;  but  no  special  race  needs  notice. 

The  Theatre  ^HIS  ^ay  wee^  there  were  produced  two  new 
plays.     One   was   a  spectacle,   by  three 
authors,  at  Drury  Lane  ;  and  the  other  Herr  Freytag's 
Graf  Waldemar,  the  first  of  a  series  of  German  plays, 
at  the  Opera  Comique. 


THE  JAPANESE  YICTORIES. 

THE  Chinese  may  have  learnt  something  as  to  the 
value  of  European  weapons,  but  they  have  mani- 
festly forgotten  nothing  in  their  method  of  conducting 
war.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  infantile 
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management  than  that  which  has  led  them  to  utter 
rout  on  land  at  Ping  Yang,  and  to  a  sea  fight  at  great 
disadvantage  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yaloo  river.  Their 
army  at  Ping  Yang  was  ill  placed  and  so  absurdly 
handled  that  it  was  both  outnumbered  and  surprised, 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  rout  and  destruc- 
tion. Their  fleet,  instead  of  being  employed,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  in  attacking  the  Japanese,  was 
first  kept  dawdling  in  port,  then  sent  with  a  convoy  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Japanese  force,  and  finally 
so  placed  that  it  was  manifestly  attacked  where  want 
of  room  deprived  it  of  the  power  to  mancpuvre.  This 
of  course  means  that  the  vessels  were  condemned  to 
get  in  one  another's  way,  and  that  it  was  an  advantage 
to  their  enemy  to  be  inferior  in  number.  The  mere 
size  of  an  embarrassed  multitude,  whether  of  men  or 
ships,  is  clear  gain  to  an  active  assailant.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  inevitable  that  some  of  their  ships 
would  run  ashore,  and  that  others,  which  presumably 
stood  out  to  make  room  for  the  rest  to  come  into 
action,  would  be  overwhelmed.  Even  if  the  Chinese 
squadron  did  finally  contrive  to  drive  off  the  Japanese 
with  some  loss,  and  to  land  troops,  its  efforts  have  been 
wasted.  The  loss  of  four  ships  and  the  serious  damage 
done  to  a  fifth  is  severe  punishment,  incurred  for  no 
sufficient  object  by  bad  management,  and  in  a  way 
which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  just  confidence  of  the 
Japanese.  The  men  they  have  landed  come  too  late 
to  be  of  the  least  use  in  Corea,  for  they  cannot  possibly 
be  numerous  enough  to  make  head  against  the  forces 
opposed  to  them.  The  only  favourable  feature  in  their 
position  is,  that,  being  close  to  their  own  frontier,  they 
can,  if  any  glimmer  of  intelligence  enlightens  the  mind 
of  their  leader,  retreat  into  Manchuria  before  they  are 
crushed  by  numbers. 

The  events  of  this  week  in  Corea  have  a  general  im- 
portance which  has  struck  everybody.  It  is  a  shock  to 
learn  that  there  is  an  Asiatic  Power  which  can  not  only 
put  a  well-drilled,  well-appointed  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  which  not  only  possesses 
squadrons  of  modern  war-ships,  but  which  can  handle 
these  forces  with  undeniable  vigour  and  directness  of 
aim.  The  mere  possession  of  a  disciplined  army  by  an 
Asiatic  Power  is  not  in  itself  a  novelty.  We  see  no 
reason  tosuppose  that  the  Japanese  army  is  better  drilled, 
it  is  certainly  not  more  valiant,  than  the  Sikhs  were ; 
but  it  is  in  a  much  better  position,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  suffer  from  those  internal  weaknesses  which  have 
commonly  made  European  arms  and  military  methods  of 
little  use  to  Orientals.  The  Punjaub  was  coterminous  with 
the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  if  the 
Sikhs  had  not  been  ruined  by  their  own  internal 
dissensions  and  the  want  of  a  capable  trusted  leader,  they 
might  still  have  been  crushed  by  numbers,  though  at 
the  cost  of  shaking  our  power  in  India  to  its  very 
foundations.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  however,  no  such 
use  of  numbers  is  possible.  The  case  between  a 
European  and  an  Asiatic  Power  is  very  much  altered 
if  the  first  cannot  safely  attack  the  second  without  an 
army  of  approximately  equal  numbers.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  routed  a  horde  of  the  bravest  men  in  Asia 
with  a  mere  handful  of  troops  at  Moodkee.  He  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  such  a  force  as  the  Japanese 
appear  to  possess  in  Corea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  same  intelligence  which  makes  a  good  army 
may  make  a  good  navy.  The  Japanese  have  good 
sailors  and  well-placed  harbours.  Their  internal  re- 
sources are  considerable.  Their  population  is  over 
forty  millions.  Their  arrogance  and  national  vanity 
are  great.  Given  the  intelligence  to  direct  and  the 
will  to  work,  here  are  all  the  elements  of  a  most 
aggressive  and  warlike  barbarian  Power.  The  con- 
sequences of  its  appearance  in  action  may  well  be 
incalculable.  It  will  be  much  if  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  an  Asiatic  race,  which  it  has  hitherto  despised, 


stings  China  into  making  similar  exertions.  But  if 
the  shock  precipitates  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire — 
which  some  good  authorities  consider  quite  possible — it 
will  be  worse.  In  that  case,  the  Devil  will  break  loose  in 
Farther  Asia. 

In  estimating  the  future,  too,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
make  the  common  mistake  of  confoundicg  military 
efficiency  with  civilization.  The  Turks  were  barbarians 
when  the  Janissaries  were  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world.  Japan  or  China  may  form  armies  which  can 
march,  and  fleets  which  can  manoeuvre,  without  in  the 
least  altering  their  native  character  or  ceasing  to  be 
cruel  and  barbarous.  If  Japan  had  only  wished  to- 
advance  in  civilization,  she  would  never  have  plunged 
into  this  Corean  venture  at  all.  She  would  have  avoided' 
anything  of  the  kind  as  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  The 
fact  is  that  she  has  set  herself  intelligently  to  acquire 
the  command  of  the  destructive  weapons  of  civilization- 
in  order  that  she  may  act  the  more  effectually  like  a 
barbarian.  And  this  is  a  truth  which  those  peoples- 
who  have  dealings  with  Japan  will  do  well  not  to  for- 
get. It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  just 
when  the  military  power  of  Japan  is  shown  to  be  really 
formidable,  England  has  made  a  treaty  which  goes 
very  far  indeed  towards  allowing  her  claims  to  stand  on- 
terms  of  equality  with  Western  nations.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  treaty  would  ever  have  been 
made  if  Japan  had  not  notoriously  been  providing  her- 
self with  armed  forces  capable  of  inspiring  respect. 
That  the  Japanese  are  of  this  opinion  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence.  The  wish  of  the  Mikado's  Govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  old  treaties  is  very  natural. 
They  were  forced  on  Japan  by  pure  violence,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Shogunate.  They  were  designed  to 
protect  the  interest  of  Europeans  who  wanted  to  force 
their  way  into  Japan  against  the  wish  of  the  inha- 
bitants, with  the  natural,  but  not  necessarily  lofty  or 
magnanimous,  desire  to  make  money.  They  impose 
annoying  limitations  on  the  Mikado's  Government. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  have  them  modified,  or  even  wholly  abro- 
gated. If  Japan  were  twice  as  strong  as  she  is, 
we  may  be  sure  that  she  would  show  no  more 
respect  for  the  treaties  than  Russia  showed  for  the 
Black  Sea  Convention,  or,  indeed,  than  any  Power 
has  ever  shown  in  the  days  of  its  strength  for 
disabilities  imposed  on  it  by  force  in  the  days  of  its- 
weakness. 

The  Japanese  point  of  view  is  not,  however,  the  only 
one.    There  are  also  the  English  residents  in  the 
country  to  be  considered,  and  the  anxiety  which  they 
are  understood  to  feel  as  to  their  future  position  is 
perfectly  intelligible.    The  treaty  is  not,  indeed,  to- 
come  into  force  immediately.    Its  application  is  con- 
tingent on  the  acceptance  of  the  same  terms  by 
other  European  Powers.    But,  although  it  remains  m 
suspense  for  an  indefinite  time,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
great  concession  to  Japan.    The  clauses  which  allow 
the  Mikado's  Government  to  impose  increased  Custom- 
dues  are  comparatively  unimportant.    But  the  under- 
taking to  leave  Englishmen  resident  in  Japan  at  the 
mercy  of  native  Courts  is  very  serious.    They  have 
learnt  by  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives  that 
progress  has  not  yet  turned  them  from  Asiatics  of  t  he- 
most  cruel  stamp  into  Europeans,  and  they  are  eye- 
witnesses of  the  recrudescence  of  hatred  to  foreigners. 
Their  experience  enables  them  to  realize  the  truth 
that  a  code  of  laws  is  only  so  many  words  written  or 
printed.    The  value  of  every  code,  in  practice,  depends- 
on  the  spirit  in  which  justice  is  administered — on- 
the  impartiality,  purity,  intelligence,  and  humanity  of 
the  judges,  and  on  the  prevailing  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  evidence.    In  the  hands  of  barbarians  the 
finest  code  is  of  no  value.    Besides,   these  codes, 
under  which  Englishmen  are  to  be  made  liable  to 
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be  tried,  are  some  of  them  not  fully  drawn  up,  the 
judges  are  not  trained,  no  tradition  of  fairness  has 
been  established.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for 
Englishmen  resident  with  their  families  among 
Orientals  to  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  Eastern 
justice.  Moreover,  if  Japan  is  once  to  be  released 
from  the  treaties,  and  is  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  rights  of  a  European  Power,  she  must  be  left 
free  to  modify  her  code  as  much  and  as  often  as  she 
pleases.  Since,  too,  Japan  is  becoming  strong,  any 
freak  she  chooses  to  commit,  any  defence  of  native 
interests  she  chooses  to  adopt,  can  only  be  resented 
at  the  cost  of  a  great  war.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  be  told  that  European  traders  are  nervous.  By 
becoming  formidable,  Japan  will  pass  out  of  the  class 
of  nations  which  are  expected  to  submit  to  capitu- 
lations. 


LORD  EOSEBEEY  AT  HIS  BEST. 

THE  Prime  Minister  made  a  wise  choice  of  a  text 
when  he  spoke  at  Inverness  about  the  "  whole- 
"  some  and  genuine  feature  of  our  nation,  which  en- 
"  ables  political  opponents  to  recognize  our  private 
"  merits  in  spite  of  political  differences."  It  gave  him 
an  excellent  opening  for  his  own  natural  amiability,  and 
also  for  a  certain  easy  dexterity  of  touch  in  which  he 
excels.  A  somewhat  conical  person  might  argue  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  requires  to  be  treated  lightly 
and  with  a  judicious  avoidance  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
matter.  An  element  of  bitterness  is  at  once  imported 
■when  one  remarks  that,  if  political  methods  were  used 
in  private  life,  this  "  wholesome  and  genuine  feature" 
would  soon  cease  to  be  visible.  The  friendly  relations 
of  Buzfuz  and  Snubbin  would  hardly  have  survived  if 
one  had  applied  to  the  other  out  of  Court  the  kind  of 
language  which  exasperated  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  case 
of  Sir  E.  Peel  is  one  which  might  be  used  by  the 
"  Devil's  advocate "  against  Lord  Eosebery.  Sir 
Eobert's  private  virtues  were  undoubted,  and  they 
did  him  invaluable  service.  It  was  to  them  that 
he  owed  his  success  in  securing  the  friendship  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. But  if,  in  the  transactions  of  private  life,  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  per- 
suade his  friends  to  give  him  effectual  support 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  one  set  of  things,  and  had 
then  to  use  it  to  do  the  exact  contrary,  their  friendship 
would  most  certainly  have  broken  down  under  the 
strain.  Happily,  public  men  do  not  carry  the  license 
of  public  life  into  their  private  relations.  Therefore,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  on  kindly  personal  terms ; 
and,  when  they  are  as  good-natured  and  witty  as  Lord 
Eosebery,  they  can  even  secure  a  fair  share  of  the 
affection  of  their  opponents. 

Provost  Eoss  gave  the  distinguished  guest  of  Inver- 
ness an  opportunity  by  referring  to  his  youth.  Lord 
Eosebery's  good-humoured  answer  that  he  has  passed 
the  age  at  which  a  man  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
Socialist  speculators,  be  expected  to  work  at  all,  had 
perhaps  a  secret  ironical  intention ;  he  is  as  old  as 
Pitt  and  Nelson  were  at  the  end  of  their  careers,  and 
about  as  old  as  Wellington  was  when  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  reflec- 
tion to  at  least  one  part  of  the  human  race  that 
"  youth  seems  to  expand  in  these  days."  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  the  younger  portion 
who  are  delighted  at  the  enduring,  and  even  increas- 
ing, vitality  of  their  seniors.  When  the  time  comes, 
as  Lord  Eosebery  foresees  it  will,  in  which  we  shall 
come  of  age  when  we  are  fifty  or  sixty,  the  prospect 
will  be  very  gloomy  for  those  who  have  not  reached 
the  happy  limit.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  highly  agree- 
able to  a  gentleman  who  has  got  ten  years  past  the  point 


which  was  once  fixed  as  the  middle  of  the  path  of  life  to 
be  complimented  on  his  youth,  and  Lord  IyOSEBERY  was 
appropriately  genial  and  gay.  He  insinuated  politics  into 
his  speech  of  thanks  for  the  freedom  of  the  town  with 
an  art  and  an  ingenious  touch  of  flattery  that  no  High- 
lander deserving  of  the  name  could  be  expected  to 
resist.  Even  the  Unionists  and  Conservatives  among 
the  Prime  Minister's  hearers  cannot  have  been 
offended  when  they  were  asked  to  hope  that  the  happy 
changes  which  have  taken  place  beyond  the  Gram- 
pians may  be  repeated  among  "  another  Celtic  popula- 
"  tion  in  a  neighbouring  island."  None  among  them 
would  have  had  the  bad  taste,  even  if  the  chance 
had  been  offered,  to  remind  the  Prime  Minister  that 
"  the  old  unhappy  far  off"  massacre  of  Glencoe  was 
the  slaying  of  one  body  of  Highlanders  by  another. 
Still  less  could  they  have  been  expected  to  dissent  from 
his  version  of  the  story  of  Culloden,  and  what  followed 
upon  that  battle.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Celtic 
population  of  a  neighbouring  island  has  never  been 
taken  in  hand  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  that  period — 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  share  of  that 
faculty  for  accepting  a  solid  fact  which  has  somehow 
filtered  across  the  Grampians  from  the  non-Celtic  popu- 
lation of  the  East  and  South.  With  Culloden  and  the 
teachability  of  the  Highlander  many  things  are  pos- 
sible which  have  hitherto  not  been  found  feasible  in  a 
neighbouring  island. 


THE  AEMED  PEACE. 

IN  some  respects  Count  Kalnoky's  annual  address 
to  the  Delegations  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Empire  is  the  most  interesting 
document  of  the  kind  in  the  present  day.  No  per- 
sonal, and  only  very  temporary  and  shadowy,  official 
weight  has  attached  for  many  years  to  the  speeches 
of  any  French  statesman  on  foreign  politics.  The 
substitution  of  Count  von  Capbivi  for  Prince  Bismarck. 
and  the  policy  of  speech  adopted  by  the  German 
Emperor  have  entirely  altered  the  importance  which 
used  to  attach  to  German  utterances.  There  is  no 
Eussian  Minister  who  speaks  with  authority.  Pro- 
foundly interested  in  foreign  policy  as  Signor  Crispi 
is  known  to  be,  his  expulsion  from  office,  his  rather 
uncertain  tenure  of  it  since  he  returned,  and  the 
known  financial  difficulties  of  Italy  impair  the  import- 
ance of  his  expressions.  And  in  England  it  was  Lord 
Salisbury's  plan  rather  to  avoid  pointed  reviews  of 
foreign  affairs  during  the  time  of  his  recent  tenure 
of  office — wherein  Lord  Eosebery  has  more  than 
imitated  him.  Count  Kalnoky  is  left  almost  alone 
for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  that  still  exists 
for  broad  surveys  of  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
affairs. 

His  address  this  year  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  had 
rather  unusual  interestof  this  sort,  though,  no  doubt,  like 
nearly  all  things  of  the  kind,  it  lends  itself  to  the  sarcasm 
of  a  Vienna  paper  —  "There  is  one  performance 
"  annually,  and  the  only  change  is  in  the  lighting  of 
"  the  panorama."  To  begin  with,  there  is  something 
noteworthy  in  the  acceptance  of  this  panorama.  A 
considerable  opposition  from  the  Bohemians,  and  per- 
haps from  others,  was  expected  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  a  single  Young  Czech  member,  Dr.  Pacak, 
made  any  resistance,  and  he  met,  it  would  seem,  with 
as  little  silent  approval  as  open  support.  The  Count's 
references  were  tolerably  wide,  and  he  could  hardly  be 
accused  of  burking  any  subject.  As  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  itself,  he  took  the  old  line  of  describing  it  as 
in  the  main  a  league  of  peace,  and  in  meeting  those 
critics  who,  in  Austria  and  elsewhere,  object  to  the 
burdens  it  imposes,  by  pointing  out  that  the  individual 
safety  of  the  countries  composing  it  would  require 
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larger,  not  smaller,  preparations  if  it  were  dissolved. 
And  tie  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  uncompli- 
mentary towards  the  Powers  outside  of  the  League. 
France  had  received  evidences  of  Austrian  sympathy  in 
the  matter  of  President  Carnot's  death.  The  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia  had  not 
only  benefited  Austria  financially,  but  had  had  a 
decided  political  influence.  As  for  England,  everybody 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  few  Gladstonians  will 
acknowledge  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  felicity,  of 
the  Count's  reference  to  her  as  "  a  country  which 
"  we  are  accustomed  by  old  sympathies  and  con- 
"  stant  identity  of  interest  to  find  at  our  side." 
And  with  regard  to  those  small  neighbouring 
States  which  are  geographically  satellites  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  though  politically  they  may  be  un- 
connected with  it,  the  Count's  words  are  equally 
cheery,  less  general,  and,  being  less  under  re- 
straint, a  good  deal  franker.  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  indeed  may  feel  it,  and  not  undeservedly,  a 
rap  over  the  knuckles  to  be  told  that  M.  Stam- 
bouloff's  prosecution  is  "  a  grave  mistake,"  that  the 
position  of  that  Minister  before  his  dismissal  was  a 
great  guarantee  for  order  and  stability,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  dismissal,  "  insecurity  has  super- 
"  vened."  But  this  uncomplimentary  and  outspoken 
description  was  accompanied  by  no  threats  of  any  kind, 
except  a  distant  and  guarded  one  as  to  what  might 
succeed  an  " actual  reversal  of  policy"  on  Bulgarian 
part.  The  reference  to  Servia  was  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  complimentary,  for  King  Alexander  had  not 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  any  reference  to  the  "  firm  hand 
"  of  Stambouloff,"  as  had  his  neighbour  to  the  East. 
And  the  Roumanian  passage  was  the  most  rose-coloured 
of  all,  containing  as  it  did  a  pretty  distinct  assertion 
that  Roumania,  while  not  exactly  tied  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  has  practically  cast  in  her  lot  with  it. 

The  importance  of  these  references  can  only  be 
minimized  or  poohpoohed  by  those  who  forget,  first, 
that  trouble  in  the  Balkan  States  almost  invari- 
ably means  trouble  for  Europe  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  friendly  relations  between  those  States  and 
Austria  are  the  best  possible  guarantee  that  such 
trouble  need  not  be  feared.  Nobody  now  believes 
in  any  acquisitive  designs  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
on  these  its  Southern  neighbours.  The  blessings  of 
Home  Rule  crown  the  cup  of  Austria-Hungary  far  too 
richly  already  for  her  to  wish  for  the  pouring  in  of  half 
a  dozen  other  Little  nationalities  to  ferment  against 
each  other,  and  those  whose  effervescence  she  already 
has  such  trouble  in  keeping  down.  The  famous  "ad- 
"  vance  to  Salonica  "  could  only  be  profitably  made  in 
a  condition  of  things  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  take 
place  till  after  a  new  European  convulsion,  and  of  all 
the  Great  Powers  Austria  is  that  one  which  is  least 
likely  to  encounter  such  a  convulsion  with  a  light  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  there  is  no  danger  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  Balkan  States  in  Austria,  good  relations 
between  them  and  her  do  not  mean — as  good  relations 
(at  least  too  good)  between  them  and  Russia  do — any 
probable  disturbance  of  the  existing  equilibrium. 
Quiet,  easy  times,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  equili- 
brium with  the  minimum  even  of  placid  oscillation — 
these  are  the  objects  which  any  Austrian  statesman 
who  is  not  a  mere  feather-head  or  gambler  must  set 
before  him.  There  are  countries,  the  satisfaction  of 
whose  statesmen  might  set  Europe  wondering  at  whose 
cost  the  expected  advantages  were  to  be  won.  Fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately  for  herself,  Austria  is  in  a  very 
different  case.  She  has  the  least  to  hope  and  the 
most  to  fear  from  any  general  disturbance,  and  she 
knows,  by  bitter  experience,  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
any  partial  disturbance  becoming  a  general  one. 

And  yet  we  have  Count  Kalnoky  describing  the 
situation  as  "an  armed  peace."    Practically,  of  course, 


everybody  knows  that  put  of  Arcadia  or  Utopia  all 
peaces  are  armed — that  if  the  olive  branch  is  not 
susceptible  of  prompt  transformation  into  a  good  stout 
cudgel,  its  bearer  is  very  unlikely  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  wave  it.  The  complaint,  however,  of  the  dis- 
affected is  that  the  present  peace  is  so  very  much 
armed.  Even  at  this  very  meeting  of  the  Delegations, 
Baron  Chlumecky,  for  Austria,  had  alluded  to  the 
"  patience  "  with  which  the  expense  of  the  armament 
was  borne,  and  Count  Tisza,  for  Hungary,  had  spoken 
more  openly  of  the  "  strain,"  the  "  ever-increasing  ex- 
"  actions  "  of  the  situation.  To  this  Count  Kalnoky 
replied  nothing  very  directly,  and  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
to  have  replied  nothing  at  all,  except  that  peace  at 
any  rate  was  the  result  of  this  patience,  these  ex- 
actions, and  this  strain.  It  is  quite  true,  though 
perhaps  popular  impatience  and  sense  of  strain  for- 
get, that,  however  great  the  burdens  of  an  armed 
peace  may  be,  the  burdens  of  actual  war  are  incom- 
parably heavier,  and  that  Europe  has,  in  consequence 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  very  mainly,  been  spared  actual 
war  for  an  almost  unprecedented  time.  Even  the 
conflict  between  Russia  and  Turkey  did  not  directly 
affect  any  but  those  two  nations,  and  but  for  it 
Europe  has  seen  no  fighting  on  any  great  scale 
for  twenty-three  years — a  time  longer  than  any  general 
peace  for  two  centuries,  except  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  Waterloo  and  the  break-up  of  1848, 
and  much  less  chequered  by  minor  troubles  than  that 
interval  itself.  This,  we  say,  is  on  the  whole  more 
due  to  the  Triple  Alliance  than  to  anything  else  ;  and, 
when  it  is  remembered  what  elements  of  disturbance 
have  been  present  all  the  time,  it  is  not  a  small  thing 
to  say. 

On  the  other  side  what  there  is  to  say  is,  of  course, 
not  very  hard  to  discover,  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  regard  peace  as  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  say  it.  Disarmament  by  agreement  is  a 
dream  which  deceives  no  one  but  dreamers  ;  and  arma- 
ment that  shall  not  constantly  increase  is,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  human  nature,  an  impossibility.  So 
long  as  such  causes  of  dissension  exist  as  the  German 
occupation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  as  the  transition  state 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  no  peace  without 
the  seeds  of  war  is  even  conceivable.  But  was  such  a 
peace  ever  conceivable?  Did  it  ever  exist  for  a 
decade,  or  a  year  ?  If  it  did,  then  that  decade  and 
that  year  have  somehow  failed  to  find  record  in  any 
history  except  the  chronicles  of  imagination.  To 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  a  war  must  be  gone 
through  in  which  the  victors  do  not  grasp  too 
much,  and  the  self-love  of  the  vanquished  is  not 
hurt  too  bitterly ;  equitable  adjustments  of  loss 
and  gain  must  be  honourably  acquiesced  in  ;  science 
must  somehow  be  restrained  from  devising  and 
art  from  carrying  out  new  warlike  materials  and 
methods  ;  a  rich  nation  must  consent  not  to  spend 
its  riches  in  enlarging  its  fleets,  and  a'  poor  nation 
must  consent  not  to  employ  its  unprofitable  time  in 
drilling  and  exercising  its  army.  It  must  be  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  study  the  art  of  war,  and  an  interna- 
tional etiquette  to  "  change  generals  "  when  there  is 
any  appearance  of  undue  inequality.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess ourselves  extremely  sanguine  that  such  a  time  as 
this  will  very  soon  come  about.  And  till  it  does  there 
is  no  use  in  grumbling  against  the  Armed  Peace. 
Count  Kalnoky  is  justified,  and  his  successors  for 
many  a  day  will  be  justified,  in  pointing  out  that  the 
adjective  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  substan- 
tive, and  that  if  you  insist  on  the  peace  without  the 
arms,  you  can  expect  nothing  but  the  arms  without  the 
peace. 
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DINGWALL  DISCOVERED. 

THE  rapid  municipal  feat  by  which  Lord  Eosebery 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Dingwall,  at  the  railway 
station,  has  directed  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  that 
city.    Like  Timbuctoo,  it  is  to  most  a  mere  name. 

And  there,  secluded  from  the  public  view 
A  mighty  city  lies,  named  Timbuctoo, 

says  Thackeray,  in  his  prize  poem.    Not  much  less 
secluded  is  Dingwall.    The  train  from  Wick  saunters 
by  southwards,  the  train  from  Inverness  loiters  past 
northwards,  and  few  pause  to  study  the  monuments 
and   civilization  of  the  metropolis   of  Strathpeffer. 
Urged  by  a  noble  curiosity,  and  detained  for  three 
mortal  hours  on  the  way  from  Strome  Ferry  and  the 
romantic   west,   a    traveller  paused,   and  extended 
his  knowledge  by  perlustrating  Dingwall.    The  city 
is   not   built  upon  a  hill;  we  shall  not   say  that 
it  is  built  in  a  hole,  but,  unlike  its  proud  rival,  Tain, 
Dingwall  is  on  the  flat.     The  guide-books  say  that 
little  but  a  handsome  Free  Kirk  arrests  the  gaze  of 
the  amateur.    This  is,  indeed,  a  very  bonny  kirk,  nor 
are  we  acquainted  north  of  Tweed  with  many  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  examples  of  modern  architecture. 
This  compliment  may  remind  readers  of  the  Spanish 
cricketer's  boast  that  he  was  "  the  best  cover  point 
"  south  of  the  Pyrenees."    But  the  Free  Kirk  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  edifice  with  a  rather  original  spire. 
Before  reaching  the  Free  Kirk,  however,  the  voyager 
is  struck  by  the  Gladstone  Buildings,  which  are  com- 
modious and  bear  the  honoured  name  of  the  great 
Prime   Minister   in   open    iron-work    on    the  top. 
Pause   here   and    murmur    appropriate   lines  from 
the  Iliad.    The  Gladstone  Buildings,  which  frankly 
announce    the    political    tendencies     of  Dingwall, 
are  occupied  by  dealers  in  the  commodities  of  life. 
Hard  by,   the  old  amidst  the   new   (such  is  our 
chequered    existence),    stands    a  house    of  ancient 
domestic  architecture  ;  it  may  have  been  there  when 
the  noble  Duke  of  Cumberland  (unjustly  called  the 
Butcher)  was  the  idol  of  local  Liberalism.    We  now 
view  the  High  Street,  which  is  of  moderate  length  and 
width,  with  the  idyllic  advantage  of  a  view  of  green  or 
golden  fields  at  each  opening.    On  the  hotel  (not  in 
it)  we  need  not  dwell ;  it  has  a  noble  loggia,  haunted 
by  a  handsome   collie   dog,   in   whose  way   it  is 
unadvisable  to  leave  bags  of  buns.    The  centre  of  the 
road  is   dominated  by   a   quaint   and  picturesque 
town  hall,  bearing  date  about  1739,  an(i  protected 
by  two  pieces  of  artillery — won,  perhaps,  at  Culloden 
by  the  local  Militia.     But  on  this  point   we  can 
give   no   exact   information.     Inquiries   for  a  His- 
tory  of  Dingwall,  at  a  local    bookshop,  did  not 
produce  a  supply.    A  copy,  however,  of  Marriage  no 
Mystery,  by  "Gyp,"  could  be  obtained  by  curious 
maids  and  bachelors.    Many  are  familiar  with  this 
moral   work,    in   the    original   French.     To  meet 
Paulette  in  Dingwall  is  a  touching  experience.  The 
Auld  Kirk,  a  structure  of  mixed  style,  but  of  imposing 
dimensions,  is  reached  by  a  path  from  the  right,  the 
grassy  churchyard  contains  various  "lairs"  (as  the 
Scotch  say)  where  peace  may  be  attained.    But,  to 
the  right  of  the  church,  in  a  paddock  with  a  locked 
gate,  stands  the  most  curious  monument  of  Dingwall. 
It  is  a  tall  obelisk,  on  a  plinth,  and  it  leans  as  much 
from  the  perpendicular  as  any  leaning  tower.  No 
monolith,  the  obelisk  is  builded  of  separate  and  very 
independent  stones,  held  more  or  less  in  their  places 
by  bars  of  rusty  iron.    The  air  of  lassitude  and  fatigue 
in  this  drooping  and  melancholy  monument  strongly 
impresses  a  sentimental  traveller.    A  little  more,  and 
it  will  decline  to  earth,  like  a  lily  smitten  by  the 
summer  sun.    To  whom  is  it  dedicated  ?    Alas !  the 
inscription  is  indecipherable  by  him  who  dares  not 
climb  the  iron  gate.    Perhaps  it  was  erected  in  a  spirit 


of  prophecy  to  be  ready  for  Lord  Rosebery.  The 
Brahan  Seer  lived  not  far  off,  and  he  may  have  suggested 
the  building  of  an  obelisk  as  mysterious  as  those  of 
Memphis  and  Babylon  and  either  Thebes. 

Such  is  Dingwall,  grey  and  a  little  grassy,  a  town  in 
which  it  seems  always  afternoon.  The  inhabitants  did 
not  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  Dingwall  was 
originally  the  Norse  Thing- valla,  they  had  an  air  of 
deficient  interest  in  philological  and  archaeological 
pursuits.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the 
whisky.  A  policeman  was  observed ;  but  may  have 
been  a  subjective  hallucination. 

THE  LAND  COMMISSION  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

LORD   CARRINGTON'S   Commission  finished  their- 
regular  series  of  public  sittings  last  Saturday,  and 
certainly  no  one  will  grudge  the  Chairman  his  gentle  crow- 
ing over  the  industry  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  They 
have  held  eighty  sittings  in  eighty  places  in  Wales,  and  the 
examination  of  eleven  hundred  witnesses  has  produced 
about  thirty- six  thousand  folios  of  shorthand  notes.  This 
certainly  speaks  well  for  their  industry,  though  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may  feel  some  alarm  when  he  reflects 
on  the  total  of  the  printing  bill.    Apart  from  respect  for 
industry  in  general,  however,  the  proceedings  in  North 
Wales  will  probably  add  to  that  sense  of  fatuity  with  which 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Commission  strike  the  outside 
observer.    Mr.  Gladstone's  "  historic  "  speech  on  the  slopes 
of  Snowdon  is  already  approaching  the  realm  of  oblivion,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis  is  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  "  Young  Wales  " 
has  been  kept  in  hand  for  two  years,  and  when  Lord  Car- 
rington  publishes  his  Report  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter  as  far  as  its  promoters  are  concerned.  Fortunately, 
however,  some  other  results  which  they  did  not  altogether  an- 
ticipate have  been  produced.  Since  Welsh  Radicalism  became 
aggressive,  its  supporters  have  never  risen  above  a  servile 
copy  of  Irish  politicians,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
their  attacks  on  Welsh  landlords  have  no  doubt  produced  a 
careless,  but  popular,  opinion  that  Welsh  tenant-farmers 
suffer  more  than  their  fellows  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  dispelled  once  for  all  by 
the  evidence  collected  by — if  not  by  the  Report  of — the 
Commission.    As  regards  the  quantity  of  the  evidence,  the 
honours  may  be  considered  easy  as  between  the  landlords 
and  their  accusers  ;  as  to  the  quality,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  balance  in  favour 
of  the  latter.    Mr.  Gee's  generalizations  as  to  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  admitted,  and 
his  quotations  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis's  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative rentals  of  land  in  Wales  in  1815  and  1890,  which 
is  probably  wrong,  and  certainly  misleading,  make  but  a 
poor  comparison  with  the  tabulated  statements  of  rent 
reductions  and  improvements  given  by  the  Landowners' 
Association  as  to  each  county,  and  the  estate  accounts 
freely  laid  before  the  Commission  by  leading  landlords 
individually.     The  rental  of  all  the  land  in  Wales  may 
well  have  increased  from  nearly  two  millions  in  181 5  to 
more  than  three  in  1889;  the  information,  however,  is 
quite  valueless,  unless  all  but  agricultural  land  is  plainly 
excluded.    But  when  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  thirty 
years  has  apparently  spent  more  than  the  entire  rental  of 
one  of  his  estates  on  its  improvement,  and  many  of  his 
poorer  neighbours  have  followed  suit  on  quite  a  comparable 
scale,  it  is  really  hardly  fair  that  they  should  be  described 
in  Mr.  Gee's  newspaper  as  men  "  with  the  mouth  of  a  hog, 
the  teeth  of  a  lion,  the  nails  of  a  bear."    An  almost 
universal  reduction  of  rent  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
during  the  last  three  years  deserves  better  than  this ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pan  Jones 
describes  Welsh  tenants,  as  a  whole,  as  "  abject  slaves  "  of 
crushed  and  broken  spirit. 

Of  the  many  stories  of  hardship  told  before  the  Commis- 
sion, some  may  be  true ;  but  many  are  certainly  false. 
Most  must  remain  doubtful.  On  one  side  a  farmer  avers, 
and  a  well-known  magistrate  and  County  Councillor  denies, 
that  the  latter  refused  the  former  the  feed  of  a  cow  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  allowed,  because  he  voted  for 
the  other  candidate  at  an  election.  The  question  might  very 
properly  turn  a  parish  council  election,  but  as  a  national 
grievance  it  seems  a  trifle  exiguous.  A  considerable  body 
of  evidence  bearing  on  the  topic  is,  however,  now  being 
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printed  at  the  public  expense.  There  is  more  substance  in 
a  grievance  alleged  by  more  than  one  set  of  tenants  whose 
near  ancestors  had  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  squatting 
on  open  land.  In  one  case  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  builder  was  a  freehold  tenant  of  the  manor  or  a  mere 
trespasser ;  and,  on  the  question  being  decided  by  a  jury 
adversely  to  the  tenant's  son,  he  was  evicted,  but  readmitted 
at  a  rent  raised  from  six  and  eight  to  one  pound.  In 
another  the  Commission  failed  to  throw  any  real  light  on 
the  question,  owing  partly  to  their  inability  to  make  any 
independent  inquiry,  and  partly  to  the  obvious  ignorance 
of  the  complainant.  A  squatter  who  has  really  occupied 
and  improved  a  barren  piece  of  land  may  in  some  cases  be 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  his  legal  due,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  an  ignorant  man  in  a  remote  place  ;  but  in 
the  cases  in  question  there  was  at  least  no  evidence  that 
this  consideration  had  not  been  shown  him.  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  the  sorrows  of  the  small 
freeholder  paying  interest  on  a  mortgage  made  before  the 
days  of  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
some  evidence  given  partly  by  the  egregious  Rev.  Dr. 
Pan  Jones  that  land  in  small  holdings  is  hard  to  come  by, 
and  that  the  competition  to  obtain  it  is  enhanced  by 
considerations  not  wholly  economic.  No  doubt  landlords 
would  create  good  land  if  they  could  ;  but,  as  they  cannot, 
the  blame  for  this  misfortune  must  be  laid  elsewhere. 
Several  accusations  of  systematic  refusal  of  Dissenters  as 
tenants  were  made,  and  two  cases  of  the  promotion  of  such 
a  plan  were  proved — one  by  a  clergyman  who  was  not 
apparently  a  landlord,  one  by  an  irresponsible  body  of 
persons  whose  case  has  already  been  investigated.  Plenty 
of  goodwill  between  tenants  and  landlords  was  proved  by 
members  of  both  classes  ;  and,  though  the  evidence  of  the 
tenant  on  such  a  point  may  be  suspicious,  in  one  particular 
case  it  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  open  expression  of 
contempt  with  which  it  was  treated  by  the  one  Commissioner 
who  has  filled  a  really  judicial  position.  When,  however, 
the  Chairman  has  been  most  properly  rebuked  by  a  witness 
for  "  playing  to  the  gallery  "  by  a  sneer  at  his  position  as  a 
clergyman,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  colleagues  will  be  over- 
delicate. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  agriculture  in  Wales  is 
suffering  almost  as  much,  probably,  as  it  is  in  England. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  in  North  Wales 
have  certainly  not  elicited  any  very  coherent  plan  for  its 
improvement.  If  light  railways  could  be  made  for  nothing, 
no  doubt  the  position  of  the  up-country  farmers  would  be 
improved,  but  no  evidence  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any  such 
line  paying  a  dividend  was  forthcoming,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be,  from  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  Welsh  lines  which  have  had  to  depend  on  the  traffic  of 
agricultural  produce  alone.  An  improvement  in  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  producing  butter  and  cheese  would,  no 
doubt,  benefit  the  country ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  notice 
that  competent  witnesses  expect  that  this  may  be  effected  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  lately  conferred  on  County  Councils, 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  any  efforts  made  in  this 
direction  up  to  now  have  proceeded  from  landlords.  Heroic 
remedies,  based  on  the  model  of  Irish  legislation,  found 
some  favour,  but  most  of  their  supporters  seem  to  have 
followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Pan  Jones,  who  was  content 
to  enumerate  the  principles  of  land  nationalization,  and  to 
leave  their  practical  application  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
All  such  methods  of  relief  are,  however,  really  trivial. 
The  one  important  point  on  which  a  practical  step  can  be 
taken  is  the  reduction  of  rent.  If  the  amount  of  the  rent 
paid  does  in  fact  vary  with  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers, 
this  is  strong  evidence  that  rent  is  and  will  remain  fair.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  rent  goes  up  in  good  times  and  does  not 
come  down  in  bad,  this  is  evidence  that  the  tenant  does  not 
meet  his  landlord  on  fair  terms,  and  may  need  relief  from 
an  outside  agency.  Fortunately  the  evidence  elicited  by 
the  Commission  does  not  leave  much  doubt  on  this  head.  In 
numerous  cases  it  has  been  proved  that  reductions  in  rent 
have  been  made,  and  are  being  made,  systematically. 
Figures  and  dates  were  given,  and  were  not  denied.  In  no 
■case  has  contrary  evidence  of  the  same  kind  been  forth- 
coming. This  fact  alone,  supported  as  it  is  by  many  other 
minor  points  of  evidence,  proves  of  itself  that  Welsh  agri- 
culture rests  on  a  sound  basis,  and  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  bad  times  will  be  better  met  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  persons  immediately  affected  than  by 
ignorant  interference  of  factitious  outsiders. 


LORD  RUSSELL  ON  LORD  COLERIDGE. 

WHEN  our  literary  quidnuncs  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  was  to  contribute 
an  article  on  "  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  "  to 
the  forthcoming  number  of  The  North  American  Review,  a 
momentary  shiver  must  have  passed  over  his  judicial  con- 
temporaries. In  spite  of  the  soothing  influence  of  time, 
the  memory  of  Lord  Campbell,  who  "  added  a  new  terror 
to  death,"  has  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten  in  judicial 
high  places,  and  Lord  Russell's  entry,  though  brief  and 
casual,  into  the  literary  arena  could  not  but  revive 
it.  But  with  the  publication  of  the  article  itself  all 
unpleasant  recollections  of  this  sort  must  have  in- 
stantly disappeared.  Lord  Russell's  reminiscences  of 
Lord  Coleridge  may  be  sketchy  or  even  scrappy.  They 
may — indeed  they  do — lack  the  finish  which  an  article  by 
Lord  Coleridge  on  Lord  Russell  would  have  displayed. 
But  no  man  who  reads  them  can  have  any  uneasy  appre- 
hensions if,  encouraged  by  his  first  success,  Lord  Russell 
should  be  induced  to  relieve  his  judicial  labours  by  periodical 
incursions  into  the  province  of  legal  biography.  The 
friendly  estimates  which  Lord  Russell  forms  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  rivals  and  colleagues  of  that  distinguished 
man  are  not,  however,  uncritical.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
merit  so  obvious  and  necessary  as  scarcely  to  require  notice. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  temptation  to  indulgence  in  vague 
and  indiscriminate  laudation  of  persons  alike,  but  not 
equally,  worthy  of  praise  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and 
it  has  seized  the  American  public — whom  Lord  Russell 
primarily  addresses — with  an  almost  demoniacal  pos- 
session. It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  region  of  legal  me- 
moirs that  the  ravages  of  this  disease  have  been  worst. 
To  an  insatiable  desire  to  read  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  numerous  and  ever-changing  judiciary, 
our  American  neighbours  appear  to  unite  a  determina- 
tion that  the  lives  of  those  worthies  shall  be  written  in  a 
manner  adequately  reflecting  the  greatness  of  their  insti- 
tutions. Neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality  has  the  supply 
fallen  short  of  the  demand.  Every  month  there  is  a  fresh 
and  full  consignment  of  judicial  sketches  to  meet  the 
popular  taste.  Short  delivery  is  unknown.  Nor  is  any 
portion  of  the  cargo  ever  vitiated  by  want  of  con- 
formity to  order.  The  producers  of  this  perennial  litera- 
ture are  oblivious  to  all  varieties  of  mental  calibre  or 
differences  of  level.  Each  member  of  the  American  Bench, 
National  or  State,  is  either  "the  brightest  and  most 
enduring  light  in  the  legal  constellation,"  or  "  intellectually 
the  peer  of  any  jurist  in  the  world,"  or  "  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  scholarly  men  who  ever  administered  justice  in 
any  tribunal."  On  these  few  notes  the  changes  are  un- 
ceasingly rung.  How  a  sensible  and  imaginative  people, 
with  the  names  of  John  Marshall  and  Kent  and  Story  on 
their  judicial  roll-call,  can  tolerate  fustian  of  this  kind  we 
do  not  stay  to  inquire.  But  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  long  passed  out  of  that  stage  in  their 
constitutional  development  when  they  were  disposed  to 
deem  every  criticism  an  affront.  They  have  absolved  the 
memory  of  Charles  Dickens  for  the  wrong  that  he  did  them 
in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  They  forgave  Lord  Coleridge  his 
gentle  irony  at  the  expense  of  their  national  self-con- 
sciousness. They  have  taken  in  good  part  Mr.  Bryce's 
attacks  upon  Bossdom.  And  they  will  certainly  profit  by 
the  object-lesson — none  the  less  forcible  because  it  is  in- 
direct and  unavowed — which  Lord  Russell's  article  is  fitted 
to  give  them  on  the  spirit  in  which  legal  biography  should  be 
written. 

The  task  of  determining  Lord  Coleridge's  niche  in  modern 
history  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  its  difficulty  may^  readily 
be  exaggerated.  That  he  was  an  eloquent,  persuasive,  and 
skilful  advocate  is  demonstrable.  Any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self on  the  point  by  a  careful  study  of  his  forensic  speeches, 
commencing  with  his  too  little  known  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  girl-murderess  Constance  Kent,  and  ranging  down 
through  the  famous  convent  case  of  Saurin  v.  Starr  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  his  leading  opponent  was  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins,  and  not,  as  Lord  Russell  says,  the  late  Sir  George 
Mellish)  to  his  really  brilliant  orations  in  the  Tichborne 
ejectment  proceedings.  If,  after  a  perusal  of  these  muni- 
ments of  Lord  Coleridge's  title  to  be  called  a  great  advocate, 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject  can  still  linger  in  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  person,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  removed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  he  once  received  the  most  sub- 
stantial testimonial  to  professional  eminence  that  an  advo- 
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cate  can  obtain.  In  one  cause  celebre  his  brief  was  marked 
"  utterly  regardless  of  expense.1'  Clients  pay  tributes  of  this 
kind  only  to  what  they  deem  superlative  qualities.  And  their 
estimate  is  generally  correct.  The  problem  whether  Lord 
Coleridge's  cross-examination  of  the  Claimant  was  a  success 
or  a  failure  is  apparently,  to  lawyers,  incapable  of  harmonious 
solution.  Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Russell  regard  it  as  a  tour 
de  force.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  it  in  private  as  an  imposture,  and  he  certainly  stated  pub- 
licly at  the  criminal  proceedings  that  "  the  Claimant  had 
beaten  Sir  John  Coleridge."  In  the  face  of  so  dire  a  conflict 
of  opinion  between  such  high  authorities  the  lay  mind  may 
perhaps  be  excused  if  it  adopts  an  attitude  of  philosophic 
doubt.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  view  that 
Lord  Coleridge's  cross-examination  of  Orton  was  absolutely 
ineffective.  One  has  only  to  read  the  masterly  summing 
up  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  himself  in  the  criminal  case 
to  see  how  deeply  he  was  indebted  to  the  patient  and 
thorough  probing  to  which  Coleridge  had  subjected  the 
Claimant's  story.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
gard the  Wapping  butcher  as  a  supremely  formidable 
adversary.  Even  if  the  striking  amnesia  which  made  the 
Claimant  declare  that  Virgil  wrote  in  Greek,  and  that  Laus 
semper  Deo  meant  "  The  laws  of  God  for  ever,"  could  have 
been  reconciled  with  the  singular  acuteness  of  his  memory 
on  other  points,  the  petty  devices  and  forlorn  makeshifts 
which  he  adopted  on  his  return  to  England,  and  the  abun- 
dant documentary  and  other  evidence  by  which  these  could 
be  exposed,  would  seem  to  have  made  his  discomfiture  a 
comparatively  simple  achievement.  Coleridge  did  his  work 
quietly  and  effectively.  But  it  was  not  so  delicate,  and 
therefore  not  so  triumphant,  a  piece  of  forensic  dissection 
as  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  accomplished  on  Baigent,  or,  to  take 
a  still  more  notable  case,  as  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  himself 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  in  the  cross-examination  of  the 
medical  witnesses  summoned  in  the  Rugeley  poisoning  case 
for  the  defence  of  Palmer. 

Lord  Russell  admits  that  in  Parliament  Coleridge  was 
not  a  conspicuous  success.    And  he  is  right.  Without 
endorsing  Mr.  Disraeli's  alleged  description  of  him  as  a 
"  silver-tongued  mediocrity,"  we  cannot  place  him  in  the 
first,  or  even  in  the  front  of  the  second,  rank  of  legal  poli- 
ticians.   Not   only   was   the   high   level   of  impromptu 
eloquence  and  dialectic  to  which  Lyndhurst  and  Cairns  rose 
with  such  immediate  and  consummate  ease  beyond  him, 
but   even   his  set    speeches  were  stilted,  academic,  and 
unconvincing.     Among  efforts  of  this  latter  class  Lord 
Russell  assigns  the  palm  to  his  speech  in  moving  the 
University  Test  Abolition  Bill,  in  1866.    We  prefer  that 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.    And  yet 
how  artificial  it  was,  and  how  painfully  lacking  in  the 
agonistic  qualities  which  the  occasion  demanded,  and  which 
Sir  Rounded  Palmer,  whom  he  was  put  up  to  answer,  had 
displayed  !     It  is  a  "  pretty  poem,"  but  one  "  must  not  call 
it  "  Parliamentary  debating.    Ihere  was,  however,  one  de- 
partment of  political  life  in  which  Lord  Coleridge  did 
undoubtedly   excel.     He  was  unequalled  in  the  art  of 
making  "  personal  explanations."    His  reply  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  by  Dr. 
Kenealy  on  his  conduct  in  the  Tichborne  case  is  a  model  of 
this  species  of  eloquence ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty 
he  occasionally  exhibited  unwonted  dialectic  resource.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  can  probably  recall  the  punishment  that 
he  once  received  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Lord  Chief 
J ustice  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  insinuated 
that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  (not  then  subject 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance  as  to  professional  practice 
to  which  Lord  Russell  and  Sir  John  Rigby  submitted  in 
1892)  packed  their  public  duties  into  the  interstices  of  their 
private  engagements.  ■»  Lord  Russell  tells  us  that  Lord 
Coleridge  was  "a  strong  judge,"  and  that  "when  a  case 
was  sufficiently  important  to  prompt  him  to  take  pains,  his 
judgment    showed   a   broad   masterful   grasp"   of  legal 
principles.    We  have  no  doubt  that  this  estimate  of  Lord 
Coleridge's  judicial  character  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  succinct. 
He  stands  without  the  magic  circle  of  supreme  judges. 
Such  illuminating  and  inspired  judgments — :to  take  only  two 
modern  instances — as  those  in  which  Cairns  settled,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  mercantile  community,  the  vexed 
question  of  the  position  of  railway  debentux'e-holders,  and  the 
late  Lord  Bowen  developed  the  theory  and  the  history  of  re- 
straints on  trade,  are  not  to  be  found  among  Lord  Coleridge's 
decisions.    But  his  judicial  record  contains  many  careful 
and  erudite  expositions  of  the  law,  and  elevation  of  senti- 


ment and  liberality  of  thought  are  writ  large  on  every  page 
of  it.  As  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  master  of  ceremonies  he 
has  had  few  rivals  in  modern  times.  His  ripe  scholarship, 
exquisite  diction,  grace,  eloquence,  and  courtesy,  made  him 
an  ideal  head  of  the  Common  Law  Courts.  His  charges  to 
juries  were  admirable.  His  annual  receptions  of  successive 
Lord  Mayors  of  London  were  sublime.  Men  smiled  at  his 
literary  conversation,  at  his  innocent  affectations,  at  his 
otherworldliness.  But  the  smile  was  always  good-natured 
and  respectful.  The  whole  country  was  proud  of  him,  and 
will  be  grateful  to  Lord  Russell  for  having  presented  his 
American  readers  with  a  portrait  which  justifies  its  pride. 


AN  UN  BOOMED  EXHIBITION. 

THE  lover  of  Dutch  pictures  who  chanced  to  find  himself 
at  Utrecht  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity as  agreeable  as  in  most  cases  it  must  have  been  un- 
expected. A  committee  of  gentlemen  in  that  city  have 
promoted  a  loan  exhibition  of  old  Dutch  masters.  Their 
main  object  has  been  to  secure  examples  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  painters  who  either  were  natives  of 
Utrecht  or  worked  there  during  some  portion  of  their 
lives.  A  reference  to  the  Catalogue  shows  that  about  half 
the  pictures  hung  are  the  work  of  painters  connected 
with  Utrecht ;  the  remainder  consists  of  the  work  of 
various  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  whole  collection  amounts  to  nearly  500,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  miniature  portraits  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  consists  of  pictures  painted  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  Dutch  art,  the  seventeenth  century,  together  with  a 
small  selection  from  the  schools  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  These  earlier  works  occupy  the  first  room ; 
amongst  the  best  of  them  are  two  long  panels  displaying 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Sc.  Bertin,  by  Simon  Marmion 
(fifteenth  century).  Jan  van  Scorel,  who  spent  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  at  Utrecht,  is  represented  by 
numerous  works ;  his  master,  Mabuse,  and  his  pupil, 
Antonio  Moro,  by  a  few.  A  beautiful  picture  (early 
sixteenth  century)  of  the  Three  Kings  offering  their  gifts  is 
the  most  striking  in  this  room,  by  reason  of  its  fine  colour 
and  splendid  state;  it  is  inscribed  L  1525,  and  the  Cata- 
logue, wherein  it  is  attributed  to  Bles,  informs  us  that 
it  has  also  been  attributed  to  Lucas  van  Leiden. 

The  seventeenth-century  pictures  are  distributed  among 
the  remaining  rooms  and  a  corridor.  The  place  of  honour 
is  occupied  by  a  fine  Rembrandt  dated  1639,  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  unnamed ;  many  others  of  the  better  known  and 
esteemed  Dutch  masters  are  represented  by  works  of  greater 
or  less  excellence.  Yet,  after  a  first  look  round,  the  general 
impression  is  formed  that,  if  not  the  chief  glory,  still  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work  by  the  less- known  painters.  One  is 
struck,  too,  by  the  large  proportion  of  portraits,  emphasized 
as  it  is  by  the  excellence  of  so  many.  Paulus  Moreels, 
whose  "  self-portrait  "  may  be  seen  at  the  Hague,  without 
doubt  deserves  a  higher  place  than  is  usually  accorded  him  ; 
of  his  eight  or  ten  portraits  here,  at  least  two  are  of 
supreme  excellence.  Nearly  as  much  may  be  said  for  two 
of  those  by  Wybrand  de  Geest.  Space,  however,  forbids 
any  detailed  criticism,  and  we  had  best  confine  ourselves  to 
giving  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  exhibition. 

Portraiture,  landscape,  genre,  and  still-life  are  all  well 
seen  here — as,  indeed,  they  should  be  in  any  representative 
exhibition  of  Dutch  art.  Besides  the  portraits  we  have 
already  referred  to,  we  certainly  should  not  omit  to  notice 
two  by  Van  der  Heist,  the  same  number  by  F.  Bol  and  by 
N.  Maes,  by  whom,  too,  there  is  a  good  and  characteristic 
interior.  There  are  portraits  by  Mierevelt,  Netscher,  J. 
Uttewael,  A.  Coster,  Van  Ravesteijn,  one  of  himself  by 
Hanneman,  a  family  group  by  Ter  Borch,  and  a 
charming  full  length  of  a  little  girl,  aged  three,  by  J.  van 
Loenen,  a  rare  master  not  even  noticed  by  the  cyclopaedic 
Bryant.  By  Gerrit  van  Honthorst  there  are  many 
portraits  as  well  as  Biblical  subjects,  &c.  Few  better 
portraits  by  Cornells  Janssens,  if  any,  are  to  be  seen  than 
the  three  which  are  here ;  that  of  Antonie  van  Hilten 
especially  should  be  noticed.  A  large  portrait  of  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  shows  K.  du  Jardin  to  advantage  in  an  unex- 
pected branch  of  his  art.  The  small  portraits  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  by  Sorgh,  are  a  similar  surprise. 

In  landscape,  pictures  are  to  be  seen  by  H.  Avercamp, 
Roelandt  Savery,  Jan  Both,  W.  de  Heusch,  H.  de  Hooch, 
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Klaes  Molenaer,  Salomon  von  Ruijsdael,  and  Saftleven, 
one  of  whose  landscapes  shows  the  unmistakable  influence  of 
his  master,  Van  Goyen,  himself  represented  by  a  river 
scene. 

In  genre  we  have  an  important  picture  by  Teniers  of  one 
of  his  favourite  subjects,  "  The  Alchemist " ;  and  several 
works  each  by  Jacob  A.  Duck,  M.  Stoop,  and  A.  Palamedesz. 
Jan  van  Bylert's  versatility  is  wTell  shown  in  eight  pictures, 
including  a  man's  portrait,  in  a  successful  scheme  of  red. 
The  single  figure  of  a  dancer  in  brown  costume,  by  W.  C. 
Duyster,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Englishman  who  knows 
the  two  beautiful  little  works  by  this  painter  now  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

In  still-life  Jan  Davidsz  de  Heem,  his  master  Van  der  Ast 
and  his  pupils  A.  Mignon  and  Maria  von  Oosterwijk,  Jan 
J ansz  van  de  Velde,  David  Davidsz  de  Heem,  Pieter  Claesz, 
and  W.  C.  Heda  are  all  represented.  Of  the  two  pictures 
by  Michel  Simons,  the  smaller  is  quite  a  little  gem. 

Of  the  history  pictures  perhaps  the  best  are  "  The 
Appearance  of  Christ  to  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus  "  by  Jan 
Steen,  Van  Dyck's  "  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,"  and  "  Tobit  and 
his  Wife  visited  by  the  Angel "  by  Nicolaes  Knupfer,  a 
rather  rare  master. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  reserved  for  the  Catalogue ;  it 
is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  has  been  compiled  with 
knowledge  and  care ;  short  notices  are  given  of  all  the 
painters  connected  with  Utrecht,  a  goodly  band  of  whom 
their  ancient  city  may  well  be  proud. 


GROUSE  ON  THE  STOOKS. 

f  I  THERE  is  always  cosy  lying  behind  the  dyke.  There, 
JL  though  the  wind  may  be  tearing  down  from  the  moor 
so  that  no  bird  would  drive  against  it,  and  with  it  would 
come  past  you  like  a  rocket  out  of  the  sky,  so  that  you 
could  scarcely  get  your  gun  to  your  shoulder  before  he  was 
out  of  sight,  there  is  always  warmth  and  shelter.  There  is 
still  less  question  of  walking  birds  up  or  shooting  them 
over  dogs,  even  if  on  the  fine  days  of  September  they  would 
permit  such  simple  approach.  But  now  on  an  outrageous 
day  they  will  be  sitting  on  the  bare  places,  with  heads  up, 
and  be  as  wild  as  ravens,  for  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
rain  with  the  gale.  Not  enough  rain,  though,  to  supply 
the  burns  with  any  adequate  "  spate,"  so  that  the  salmon 
and  sea- trout,  longing  for  fresh  water,  may  get  up  them. 
They  are  all  checked  at  the  waterfall,  and  there  you  may 
see  them  in  the  evenings  leaping  in  numbers,  one  after  the 
other  shooting  itself  with  quivering  tail  out  of  the  boiling 
foam  at  the  fall's  foot,  only  to  dive  into  the  middle  of  the 
descending  torrent  and  be  carried  back  again  into  the 
seething  "  bobble."  It  must  be  very  irritating  for  the 
salmon  and  sea-trout,  and  certainly  is  peculiarly  exasperat- 
ing to  the  would-be  fisherman.  For  there  is  no  water, 
relatively  speaking,  in  the  river — no  fish  will  move  to  a  fly, 
and  the  only  expedient  for  catching  them  is  a  devilish 
arrangement  of  many  hooks,  on  one  of  which  one  puts  a 
worm  for  appearances'  sake.  One  might,  perhaps,  shoot 
the  salmon  as  they  leap  at  the  fall,  with  a  gillie  to  "  field  " 
them  as  they  come  floating  along  lower  down  ;  but  this  must 
be  rather  a  snap-shot  business,  for  they  are  not  long  in  the 
air.  How  they  get  any  forward  impetus  at  all  out  of  that 
downward  rushing  swirl  of  foam  is  a  marvel.  Doubtless  the 
power  all  comes  from  those  sinewy  tails  ;  but  what  wonderful 
power  it  must  be  I  Lately  a  fisherman  foul-hooked  a  fish  on 
one  of  those  tree-cumbered  streams  on  which  the  Spey  cast 
is  in  vogue.  He  could  not  see  his  fish,  but  deemed  by  the 
weight  that  he  had  on  a  five-pound  grilse.  His  gillie 
gaffed  the  fish  lower  down — a  thirty-five  pound  salmon. 
The  explanation  was  that  the  fish  had  been  hooked  right  in 
the  tail,  and  thus  had  no  basis  from  which  to  work  its 
operations.  The  thirty  pounds  of  difference  between  the 
fisher's  estimate  and  the  actual  weight  gives  a  notion  of  the 
value  of  the  salmon's  tail  in  its  swimming  and  jumping. 

After  all,  though,  the  fish  are  bad  to  shoot ;  so  there  is 
not  much  to  do  on  days  of  outrageous  wind  except  sit  at 
home  and  grumble,  and  so  pass  the  time  until  the  after- 
noon, when  one  may  go  out,  with  fair  chance  of  success, 
after  grouse  upon  the  stooks.  It  is  never  too  stormy  for 
them  to  find  their  way,  low-flying,  across  the  grey  dyke 
which  fences  the  outlying  arable  lands  from  the  moor. 
Nay ;  your  chances  on  the  very  stormy  clays  will  be  abso- 
lutely better,  for  such  clays  as  these  bring  the  grouse  in 
earlier,  and,  withal,  make  them  tamer  when  there.  They 


are  in  no  hurry  to  take  long  flights  on  such  an  evening ; 
but  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  evening  meal  over,  and 
find  themselves  safely  packed  away  in  bed.  So,  about  four 
o'clock  you  may  wander  forth  and  ensconce  your- 
self on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  dyke  in  comfort. 
There  you  will  be  well  protected  though  the  wind 
come  clown,  singing  the  songs  it  has  brought  from 
the  tops  of  the  hills  as  though  every  cranny  in  the 
dyke  were  fitted  with  the  lyre  of  ^Eolus.  By  preference 
you  will  choose  a  corner  where  the  dyke  bends  down  to 
cross  a  gully,  for  the  grouse  are  likely  to  come  in  by  the 
sheltered  valley.  Presently  one  will  scud  in  over  the  dyke 
close  beside  you,  and  on  out  of  sight  over  the  bending  sur- 
face of  the  field.  On  these  upland  cornfields  the  ground  is 
seldom  so  level  as  to  be  kindly  for  the  machine-reaper ;  but 
it  is  kindly  for  your  stalking  of  the  grouse.  You  may  go, 
crouched  down,  to  the  brow  of  the  rise  before  you,  and, 
looking  out  over  the  yellow-gold  stubble,  see  your  friend 
busily  reaching  up  at  the  ears  of  a  stook  some  distance 
from  you.  He  is  without  suspicions,  and  has  lost  no  time 
in  beginning  his  supper.  You  will  retreat  a  little  and 
manceuvre,  so  as  to  put  a  good  stout  stook  between  you, 
then  work  steadily  up  to  him  ;  for  a  while  crouching  may 
do,  but  then  you  will  have  to  finish  up,  in  all  probability, 
by  crawling  on  your  hands  and  knees  as  if  a  stag  were  your 
quarry.  Then,  peering  over  the  stook,  you  may  see  him, 
likely  enough  rather  further  off  than  yoar  distant  view  had 
pictured  him,  but  still  within  range  of  practical  politics. 
Take  him  on  the  ground  if  you  are  wise — you  have  had 
your  sport  in  the  stalk — and  it  is  wonderful,  even  then, 
how  often  you  may  fail  to  kill  him.  For  the  feathers  are 
lying  very  close,  affording  a  thicker  shield  than  when  they 
are  outspread  in  flight.  Still  you  ought  not  to  miss, 
though  you  often  will,  and  may  hope  to  come  back  to  the 
warmth  of  the  dyke's  shelter,  bearing  with  you  a  first-fruit 
of  your  expedition. 

After  this  you  may  suffer  in  patience  a  short  interval 
in  which  none  may  come  ;  but  then  a  single  bird  scuds 
over,  and  as  you  are  determining  your  best  line  of  country 
for  approaching  him,  there  slips  over,  a  little  further  along, 
quite  a  large  covey  or  small  pack.  So  now  you  at  once 
think  great  scorn  of  your  single  bird,  and  all  your  thoughts 
are  given  up  to  the  big  covey.  They  are  well  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  and  the  stalk  down  to  them  must  be  long,  and 
since  the  stubble  is  on  stony  ground,  and  much  of  the  dis- 
tance has  to  be  traversed  on  hands  and  knees,  both  hands 
and  knees  will  be  somewhat  worn  and  weary  by  the  time 
you  reach  the  stook  which  you  have  marked  out  as  your 
vantage  point  for  the  attack.  It  is  work,  too,  which  is 
severe  on  the  knees  of  knickerbockers ;  but  you  will  not 
have  put  on  your  smartest  for  such  a  business.  And  now 
that  you  have  arrived  at  the  stook  in  question  you  are  quite 
likely  to  find  that  the  birds  have  moved  on  a  little,  or  that 
it  is  too  far  off  from  their  scene  of  operations.  So  you  may 
have  to  begin  again  the  undignified  hand-and-knee  process, 
with  a  little  still  more  humiliating  crawling,  after  the 
manner  of  the  serpent.  But  now,  lifting  your  head 
cautiously  and  peering  through  the  topmost  ears  of  corn, 
you  may  find  yourself  at  length  well  in  the  thick  of  your 
work.  First  to  catch  your  eye  will  likely  be  some  greedy 
fellow  who  lias  climbed  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  stook  to 
peck  the  ears.  The  greatest  mistake  you  can  possibly 
make  now  is  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Bring  your  gun  up  quite 
quietly,  take  all  the  aim  you  want,  and  shoot  this,  your  first, 
of  the  covey.  The  second  greatest  mistake  to  which  you 
are  likely  to  be  tempted  is  to  rush  forward  now  to  secure 
him,  or  to  stand  up  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  other 
birds  as  they  fly  away.  In  all  probability,  if  you  stay  in 
your  kneeling  posture  behind  the  stook,  they  will  not  fly 
away  at  all.  The  misfortune  of  their  comrade  will  not 
trouble  them  much,  and  they  will  not  associate  the  noise  of 
your  discharge  (which,  after  all,  with  Schultze  or  E.  C.,  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  the  howling  and  hissing  of  the 
wind  in  the  stocks)  w^th  any  danger.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  keep  yourself  hidden  after  the  first  shot,  your  chances 
will  improve  and  increase,  rather  than  fly  away ;  for  the 
noise  is  likely  to  make  the  whole  covey  put  up  their  heads, 
so  that  many  which  were  hidden  from  you  by  the  stubble 
when  they  were  busily  feeding,  now  offer  you  the  excellent 
mark  of  an  upstanding  head.  You  may  pick  off  the  most 
convenient  of  these,  and  then  another,  and  yet  others, 
before  the  alarm  begins  to  be  general  in  the  covey.  Next 
you  will  probably  have  to  shoot  one  that  thinks  it  prudent 
to  wing  its  way  a  little  further  off  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  so  much  noise,  and  its  fall  will  be  likely  to  communicate 
to  the  others  an  idea  of  something  amiss,  so  that  the  whole 
are  likely  to  get  upon  the  wing,  and  you  have  a  good 
right  and  left  as  they  go  off.  But  even  then  they  are 
not  likely  to  leave  the  field  if  it  be  of  tolerable  size,  and  you 
may  again  set  forth  with  a  fresh  start  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  be  practically  occupied  in  harrying  this  single  pack  or 
covey  until  nightfall.  Often  it  happens  that  after  you  have 
become  weary  of  the  crawling  you  walk  openly  up  to  a 
solitary  busy  feeder  and  find  him  allowing  you  to  come 
within  gunshot  of  him  without  pretence  of  concealment. 
Then  you  begin  to  think  rather  meanly  of  all  your  elabo- 
rate pains  in  stalking,  and  have  the  further  pain  of  reflect- 
ing that  the  bird  has  put  on  you  the  indignity  of  mistaking 
you  for  an  agricultural  labourer. 

The  birds  will  not  sit  like  this  on  a  calm  fine  day.  Then 
the  first  shot  is  sometimes  enough  to  frighten  off  the  covey ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  do  not  see  you  nor  hear  your  voice, 
they  are  wonderfully  slow  to  take  alarm  when  they  are  in 
the  corn-fields.  May  be  it  is  a  pot-hunting  kind  of  sport ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  on  the  outrageous 
days,  and  it  is  at  least  better  for  you  and  for  the  larder  than 
sitting  in  all  day  over  a  fire  which  you  are  ashamed  of 
having  lighted  so  early  in  the  autumn. 


"  I  SPEAK  UNITED  STATES." 

"  T  AM  free,  white,  twenty-one,  and  I  speak  United 

-L  States,"  is  the  modern  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  every  native  adult  American  citizen. 

The  travelled  American — everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long — who  aims  at  cosmopolitanism  and  invariably 
misses  the  target  altogether,  and  the  naturalized  creature 
of  indefinite  origin,  may  not  proclaim  for  "  United  States," 
but  they  adopt  it  all  the  same,  in  deference  to  the  subtle 
power  politicians  call  the  vis  major. 

The  American  language  used  to  be  English,  of  course — 
English  pure  and  simple,  if  English  ever  was  either  pure  or 
simple — but  it  has  prospered  on  its  own  account,  like  other 
things  American,  and  now  the  English  language  is  being 
Americanized,  like  the  English  nobility,  and  its  vivacity  is 
considerably  benefited  by  the  process. 

That  English  is  still  the  basis  of  "  United  States  "  the 
most  thoroughgoing  American  will  not  deny — the  thorough- 
going American  never  denies  facts,  the  game  not  being 
worth  the  candle,  and  he  never  plays  games  in  the  dark. 
The  language  is  the  same — with  a  difference,  and  in  that 
lies  the  root  of  the  matter  and  this  article ;  for  though 
London  and  New  York  speak  a  common — very  common — 
Anglo-Saxon,  if  we  forget  for  the  moment  the  veneer  of 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  with  which  it 
has  been  polished,  yet  the  meaning  of  many  words,  from 
which  language  derives  its  significance,  is  considerably 
modified  and  altered  in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  they  become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  unintelligible  as 
the  Cockney  would  find  the  dialect  of  a  Northumberland 
village. 

Thus,  if  a  Londoner  is  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  be  introduced  to  a  sky  which  has  not  been 
discoloured  by  smoke,  a  sun  which  has  not  been  dimmed 
by  fog,  and  an  atmosphere  which  the  powers  have  not 
forgotten  to  dry,  and  is  as  stimulating  as  champagne,  but 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  buy  a  frock-coat  —  a 
most  expensive  article — or  to  order  one — as  a  rule,  quite  a 
different  matter — he  must  call  it  a  "  Prince  Albert." 

Prince  Albert  coat  it  is  in  Republican  America,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  Monarchical  England,  where  "  Albert 
the  Good  "  is  occasionally  remembered  when  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  comes  round. 

If  he  wants  a  billycock  hat,  he  will  never  get  it  if  he  asks 
for  it  by  that  name  ;  he  must  request  the  shopman  to  bring 
him  a  "  Derby." 

Should  the  coverings  of  his  feet  be  worn  out  and  he 
orders  a  new  pair  of  boots,  he  will  be  given  Wellingtons, 
which  are  "  boots  "  in  the  American  language ;  if  he  wants 
English  boots  he  must  ask  for  "  shoes,"  while  if  he  lilies  to 
show  pretty  socks  and  wears  Oxford  shoes,  he  must  call  for 
"  ties  "  or  "  low  cuts,"  and  "  slippers  "  if  he  needs  pumps. . 

He  will  find,  too,  that  he  does  not  buy  articles  in  a  shop, 
but  at  a  "  store,"  and  he  will  be  sent  to  its  different 
departments  by  a  "  floor-walker,"  not  a  shop-walker. 

If  he  would  travel  in  the  city  and  he  desires  to  use  the 
most  derided  of  New  York's  public  conveyances,  which 
luckily  for  those  whose  time  is  valuable  ply  only  up  and 


down  aristocratic  Fifth  Avenue,  he  must  forget  that  such 
an  abomination  as  an  omnibus  ever  existed,  and  hail  a 
"  stage,"  while  if  he  wishes  to  go  by  or  talk  about  what  he 
would  at  home  call  a  tram,  he  must  be  careful  to  say 
"  surface  car  "  or  "  street  car,"  for  trams  have  no  existence 
in  the  American  vocabulary.  If,  further,  he  would,  when 
in  Rome,  do  what  Rome  does,  let  him  forswear  the  use  of 
railway  until  he  returns  home,  and  train  himself  to  say 
"  railroad,"  and  let  him  never  forget  that  he  walks  on  the 
"  sidewalk,"  not  on  the  pavement. 

Should  he  unfortunately  happen  to  get  ill,  let  him  boldly 
declare  that  he  "  feels  sick,"  entirely  heedless  of  what  he 
would  be  understood  to  mean  at  home,  or  it  will  be  taken 
that  he  is  nauseated,  for  the  words  sick  and  ill  mean  just 
the  reverse  of  what  they  signify  in  London  ;  and  if  his 
doctor  gives  him  a  prescription,  let  him  not  ask  to  be 
directed  to  a  chemist,  or  he  will  be  sent  off  to  a  manufac- 
turer of  chemicals,  if  any  one  knows  the  address  of  such 
a  firm,  but  let  him  seek  for  a  "  pharmacy "  or  "  drug 
store." 

Instead  of  a  draper's  shop  he  will  find  a  "  dry  goods 
store,"  and  if  he  desires  to  go  to  one  of  the  upper  floors  he 
will  "  take  the  elevator  " — though,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  the  reverse  is  the  truth— for  he  will  certainly  not  dis- 
cover a  lift ;  while,  if  his  wife  has  requested  him  to  buy 
her  some  hairpins,  hooks  and  eyes,  cottons,  or  other  small 
articles,  he  will  find  them  at  the  "  notion-counter." 

As,  being  a  stranger,  he  will  not  have  his  own  carriage,  he 
will,  if  he  wants  a  drive,  "  ride  "  in  a  "  waggon,"  which  is 
not  a  cart  for  carrying  packages,  but  a  very  comfortable, 
light,  open  vehicle,  or  else  in  a  "  buggy,"  an  equally  light 
conveyance  with  a  hood,  but  open  at  the  sides.  If  he 
prefers  a  single-horse  brougham  he  will  do  well  to  call  it  a 
"  coupe,"  and  if  he  asks  for  a  "  carriage "  he  will  get  a 
Victoria  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

In  the  evening  he  will  naturally  go  to  the  theatre,  but  he 
must  be  careful  to  ask  for  "  orchestra  seats  "  if  he  wants 
stalls ;  while  if  his  tastes  are  not  for  drama  proper,  and  he 
prefers  a  music-hall  entertainment,  he  should  invite  his 
friend  to  go  to  a  "  variety  show." 

If  a  play  is  advertised  as  a  "  farce-comedy,"  and  he 
imagines  he  will  see  a  farcical  comedy,  he  will  be  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  a  farce-comedy  is  only  an  alleged  play 
in  which  the  characters  are  taken  by  variety  show 
"artistes"  who  introduce  their  "specialties" — song  and 
dance — in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  other  words,  it  is 
cousin-German  to  a  music-hall  entertainment  without  the 
diversity  in  the  programme. 

In  its  pronunciation  United  States  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  if  the  aforesaid  Londoner  gets  "  busted,"  or  wants  em- 
ployment as  a  clerk,  let  him  not  call  himself  a  "clark,"  or 
people  will  open  their  eyes  at  his  peculiar  occupation,  and 
let  him  also  remember  he  wears  a  Derby  hat,  not  a  darby. 

Above  all,  let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  the  plague,  the 
nasal  twang  which  passes  current  for  the  American  accent 
on  the  London  stage,  unless  he  hankers  after  being  mis- 
taken for  a  denizen  of  the  "  wild  and  woolly  West,"  or  as 
hailing  from  Oshkosh  or  Kalamazoo,  both  of  which  places, 
in  spite  of  a  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  will  be  found 
on  the  map  of  the  country  over  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
float  and  the  bald-headed  Eagle  screams. 

United  States  is  to  some  extent  an  "  inflected  "  language, 
and  the  intonation  of  a  word  gives  it  its  peculiar  meaning, 
just  as  happens  in  that  most  soul-wearying  of  all  tongues  to 
the  student — the  Chinese.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him 
listen  to  two  people  manipulate  that  most  distinctively 
American  word  "  right "  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind  : — 

"  How  do  I  get  to  % " 

"  Go  right  along,  and  take  the  first  turning  on  the  right, 
and  you  are  right  there." 
"  Right  1 " 
"  Right ! " 
"  Right." 

The  first  meaning  of  the  first  two  rights  is  obvious  enough. 
The  third  is  the  equivalent  of  "  at  once."  The  interrogative 
right  asks,  "  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  correct  1 "  and  the  ex- 
clamatory one  replies  as  plainly  as  possible  "  Quite  correct," 
while  the  other  goes  away  with  a  nod,  for  his  "  Right " 
means  "  Thank  you,  I'm  off." 

For  its  slang  the  American  language  is  justly  famous; 
but  he  who  would  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  a  few  words  would 
undertake  to  accompany  the  Iliad  on  an  oaten  straw. 
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MESSRS.  DENT'S  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ART  and  letters  are  intimately  associated  in  the  in- 
teresting  and   extensive   exhibition    of    work  in 
black  and  white  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours — the  most  representative  and  important 
collection  of  modern  book  illustration  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited since  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.    With  few 
exceptions,  the  four  hundred  drawings  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Institute  have  been  designed  for  books  published,  or  in 
course  of  publication,  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  to 
whose  taste  and  example  the  present  revival  of  the  art  of 
book  illustration  is  largely  due.     It  is  extremely  note- 
worthy that  the  work  of  these  artists,  whether  decorative, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  or  purely  illustrative  of 
the  text,  like  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Cooke,  is  concerned  with 
masterpieces  of  English  literature,  for  the  most  part,  and 
therefore  with  that  accord  of  art  and  letters  which  book- 
lovers  would  desire.    It  is  true  that  a  book  may  be  a  thing 
of  beauty,  as  to  type,  paper,  binding,  and  decorative  page, 
and  yet  be,  in  Lamb's  phrase,  no  book.    But  it  will  not  be 
denied  by  the  true  lover  of  books  that  literature  may  be 
honoured  in  the  making  of  a  beautiful  book  through  the 
pictorial   or   decorative  designs  of  the   artist,  and  the 
beauty    of   the   book  gain    thereby.     Such,   at  least, 
has  been  the  aim  of  Messrs.    Dent   in  their  charming 
editions  of  the  works  of  Fielding  and   Goldsmith,  of 
Sterne  and  Peacock,  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontes,  of 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  Fanny  Burney,  of  Miss  Ferrier,  and 
other  English  classics.    The  drawings  by  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Greig,  Miss  Erichsen,  Mr.  Railton,  and  Mr. 
Jellicoe  for  these  works,  reproduced  in  photogravure,  con- 
stitute an  important  element  of  beauty  in  these  delightful 
reprints  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of  fiction. 
No  one  acquainted  with  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  for  instance, 
can  fail  to  be  captivated  by  Miss  Erichsen's  clever  and 
sympathetic  designs.   They  are  interpretative  and  expressive 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  finer  examples  of  the  art  of 
illustration  could  not  be  indicated  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
galleries  than  the  drawings  for  Destiny,  Marriage,  and  the 
rest  (277,  325,  334).  Equally  good  are  Mr.  Cooke's  drawings 
for  Fanny  Burney  and  Jane  Austen,  of  which  "  Harriet  burn- 
ing the  Pencil "  ( 1 5  5 )  is  a  typical  example  of  this  artist's  charm 
of  refinement  and  skill  in  design.  There  is  also  excellent  work 
shown  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  illustration  of  Fielding  and  Sterne, 
and  by  Mr.  Greig  and  others.     Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley's 
drawings  for  Malory's  Morte  Darthur  range  from  elaborate 
designs  for  the  full  page  of  Messrs.  Dent's  noble  edition  of 
this    early  prose  master- work   to  a   series  of  "  chapter 
headings  "  and  tail-pieces.    In  these  designs  Mr.  Beardsley's 
decorative  fancy  and  invention  may  be  said  to  reach  their 
culminating  height  of  expression.    Certainly,  all  that  is 
individual  in  Mr.  Beardsley's  work,  all  his  qualities  as 
draughtsman    and    designer,   are    concentrated   in  the 
wonderful  drawing,   "  The  Achieving  of  the    Sangreal " 
(412).    We  must  note  also  some  capital  examples  of  the 
artist's  command  of  the  grotesque,  such   as   the    "  Six 
Grotesques  "  (285),  in  which  his  mastery  and  resources  are 
alike  incontestable.    Some  extremely  fine  landscape-work 
is  shown  by  Mr.  William  Hyde,  whose  "  wash  "  drawings, 
"Dawn"  (23),  and  others,  are   exquisite   in   tone  and 
subtlety  of  atmospheric  quality.    Mr.  J.  D.  Batten's  grace 
and  fancy  in  illustrating  fairy  lore  and  romance  are  the 
delight  of  all  readers  of  fairy  tales,  whether  in  the  English, 
Celtic,  or  Indian  collections  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  or  in  that 
fascinating  book  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
drawings  for  these  works  are  admirable  in  conception  and 
style.    The  beautiful  design,  "The  Maidens  of  Lyn  y 
Van  Vach  "  (49),  by  Mr.  Batten,  is  a  notable  example  of 
the  artist's  economy  of  line,  wherein  every  touch  is  made 
telling,  every  line  has  significance,  and  all  else  true  value. 
Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  is  an  accomplished  illustrator  of  fairy 
tales  and  folklore,  and  exhibits  some  delightful  drawings — ■ 
the  six  illustrations  to  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast  "  (292)  and 
the   charming    four,    somewhat    Rossettian   in  style,  to 
"  Sleeping  Beauty  "  (269).     Miss  Bertha  Newcombe,  an 
artist  who  has  recently  joined  the  artistic  band  attached  to 
the  house  of  Dent,  shows  some  excellent,  and  decidedly 
individual,  work  in  illustration  of  a  forthcoming  book  by 
Mr.  John  Watson  on  the  Lake  district.    Both  the  people 
and  the  country  are  admirably  set  forth  in  Miss  Newcombe's 
"  Three  Sketches  of  Westmoreland  Character "  (396  and 
401),  and  in  other  drawings.    Vigorous  and  clearly  charac- 
terised is  the  "Sheep-shearing  in  the  Dales"  (384).  Mr. 


Walter  Crane's  "  Illustrations  to  the  Tempest"  (418-425), 
and  many  drawings  by  Mr.  Railton,  chiefly  of  famous  or 
picturesque  buildings,  must  not  be  omitted  from  our  record 
of  an  attractive  exhibition. 


THE  DERBY  WINNER. 

TO  those  cynical  persons  who  decry  the  national  love  of 
sport,  or  rather  of  horse-racing,  and  assume  that  in 
the  present  day  it  is  mainly  an  excuse  for  betting  "  on  the 
tape,"  the  successful  appeal  to  the  popular  taste  with  such  a 
play  as  The  Derby  Winner  will  come  with  something  of 
the  force  of  a  reproof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ready  and 
even  enthusiastic  reception  of  some  of  the  realistic  details 
argues  either  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  made  to  be- 
lieve, or  an  amount  of  inexperience  in  racing  matters  which 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  opportunities  of  the  public  for  pur- 
suing their  favourite  sport.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  however 
little  it  may  depart  from  the  conventional  lines  invariably 
followed  in  such  cases,  is  treated  with  vigour  and  strength ; 
much  of  the  characterization,  if  not  exactly  new,  is  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  freshness,  and  neither  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  nor  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  need  find  any  reflection 
upon  their  own  capabilities  in  the  fact  that  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  has  produced  an  important  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  crisp,  if  occasionally  slangy,  humorous  dialogue. 
Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's  vivacious  style  has  shown  itself  of  value 
in  other  kinds  of  work,  and  it  would  have  been  odd 
if  his  help  had  not  proved  effective  here.  One  of 
the  most  amusing,  as  well  as  the  most  novel,  of  the 
characters  is  a  sporting  Duchess,  her  Grace  of  Mil- 
ford,  the  composite  portraiture  of  which  it  is  not  hard 
to  recognize,  played  with  admirable  force  and  audacity 
by  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  a  style  which  brings  back  to  our 
memories  her  performance  in  Dandy  Dick.  She  is  the  old- 
fashioned  strong-minded  woman,  a  woman  with  robust 
masculine  intelligence,  and  frequently  a  rough  edge  to  her 
tongue  ;  but  here  she  is  made  a  kind  of  universal  good 
fairy ;  for  it  is  by  her  instrumentality  that  when  Major 
Mostyn,  having  done  his  worst  to  destroy  Lord  Des- 
borough's  domestic  happiness,  sells  up  his  victim's  stud  to 
complete  his  ruin,  Clipstone,  the  Derby  favourite,  is  bought 
in  at  an  enormous  price,  and  it  is  to  her  good  offices  hus- 
band and  wife  owe  the  clearing  up  of  the  misunderstanding 
elaborately  contrived  by  forgery  and  falsehood  of  the  basest 
character.  Mostyn  is  drawn  with  the  deepest  outlines,  and 
filled  in  with  the  blackest  colour ;  in  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  almost  too  strongly  enforced  reticence  of  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  the  part  would  come  dangerously  near  the 
verge  of  the  ridiculous.  No  phase  of  crime  comes  amiss 
to  him ;  he  is  not  called  upon  here  to  commit  murder,  but 
we  know  perfectly  well  that,  if  he  were,  he  would  com- 
pass it  without  turning  a  hair  or  getting  late  for  dinner, 
and  that  he  would  contrive  successfully  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  some  humble  instrument,  until  the  last  act.  His 
seduction  of  Mary  Aylmer  is  inevitable  ;  it  serves  so  many 
useful  purposes.  Its  eventual  object  is  to  involve  him  in 
shame  and  disaster  at  the  end,  but  meanwhile  it  enables 
him  to  complete  the  estrangement  of  Lord  Desborough  and 
his  wife,  so  that  the  latter  entrusts  herself  to  his  treacherous 
care  when  she  leaves  her  husband ;  and  by  representing  to 
Desborough  that  his  lordship's  favourite  jockey,  the  girl's 
sweetheart,  is  the  seducer,  he  secures  the  latter's  discharge 
and  takes  him  into  his  own  service,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  traducing  Desborough  to  the  girl's  father  as  the 
author  of  her  ruin,  he  seeks,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
persuade  the  latter,  who  is  Desborough's  trainer,  to  betray 
his  employer's  trust,  and  prevent  Clipstone  from  win- 
ning. If  we  were  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
might  ask  if  there  were  no  means  by  which  a 
scoundrel  at  once  so  bold  and  so  despicable  could  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  wear  Her  Majesty's  uniform,  seeing 
that  his  misdeeds  are  public  property,  and  that  he  is  cut  by 
the  mess  of  his  own  regiment.  His  calm  imperturbability 
is  not  his  only  distinguishing  feature,  for  he  is  wanting  m 
subtlety  to  the  extent  of  absolute  crudity.  He  does  not  beat 
about  the  bush.  Having  failed  to  buy  Clipstone,  in  order  to 
scratch  him  and  allow  his  own  horse  to  win,  his  next  move 
is  to  "  nobble  the  favourite."  Nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
go  to  the  trainer,  make  a  direct  and  unmistakable  appeal  to 
his  passions,  and  propose  the  infamous  bargain  without 
circumlocution,  and  on  being  foiled,  to  instruct  a  lady 
accomplice,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
"  nobble  "  the  jockey  by  hocussing  his  drink,  it  being  a 
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well-known  fact  that  leading  jockeys  make  a  practice  of 
drinking  with  flashily-dressed  lady  strangers  a  few  hours 
before  a  great  race.  His  matter-of-fact  quality  seems  also  to 
be  shared  by  some  of  the  other  characters,  including  the 
hero,  who  otherwise  appears  to  be  a  very  unaffected  and 
gentlemanlike  young  fellow  for  a  melodramatic  hero,  a 
fact  to  which  the  fine  manner  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier 
must  in  large  measure  be  attributed.  Unnatural  restraint  of 
natural  passion  is  not  an  appropriate  note  in  melodrama,  and 
we  find  a  reprehensible  note  of  weakness,  which  might 
almost  imply  cowardice,  in  Desborough's  conduct  when  he 
follows  his  wife  in  her  flight,  and  finds  her  locked  in 
Mostyn's  room.  He  might  have  followed  the  latter's 
advice  and  gone  to  the  Divorce  Court,  as  he  did,  but  he 
should,  either  in  actual  life  or  on  the  stage,  have  soundly 
thrashed  the  scoundrel  first.  Far  better  is  the  conduct  of 
the  jockey  when  he  discovers  in  Mostyn,  his  employer,  the 
seducer  of  his  sweetheart,  and  flings  his  cap  and  jacket  in 
his  face ;  but  even  here  it  is  a  pity  that  the  convenient 
horsewhip  is  not  used — except,  perhaps,  that  it  might  bring 
about  something  approaching  an  anti-climax.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Lady  Desborough  to  record  that  her  reason  for 
leaving  home  is  the  unjust  suspicion,  circumstantially 
fostered  by  Mostyn,  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  and  that 
the  locking  in  the  inner  room  is  but  her  own  act  of  defence 
against  Mostyn's  brutal  attack  upon  her  honour.  That 
■any  woman  should  be  so  ignorant  or  inexperienced, 
to  use  no  stronger  term,  as  to  suppose  that  she 
<:qu1cI  leave  her  husband's  house  under  the  care  of 
another  man,  and  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  fervent 
admirer,  without  incurring  grave  censure,  necessitates  a 
stronger  strain  upon  our  powers  of  make-believe  than  they 
should  properly  be  subjected  to.  Eventually,  of  course,  the 
-coveted  wife  eludes  her  pursuer,  and  is  reconciled  to  her 
husband.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  resort  is  had  to  the 
machinery  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  a  still  greater  that 
husband  and  wife  cannot  be  brought  together  without  the 
East-Lynne-like  melancholy  of  the  scene  with  their  dying 
child  in  the  Sanatorium.  If  passion  takes  up  some  space 
and  absorbs  much  interest,  horses  are  an  even  more  promi- 
nent and  important  part  of  the  piece.  To  us  there  is  always 
something  incongruous  in  the  introduction  of  real  horses  on 
a  stage  with  its  obviously  artificial  scenic  effects ;  but,  putting 
that  objection  on  one  side,  the  mounting  (in  more  senses 
than  one)  of  the  three  scenes  in  which  horses  appear,  the 
trial  at  Malton,  the  sale  at  Tattersall's,  and  the  finish  for 
the  Derby  are  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  those  scenes 
are  all,  moreover,  especially  the  second,  replete  with  life, 
bustle,  and  excitement,  and  speak  volumes  for  the  excellence 
of  the  stage-management.  Another  scene  also,  that  of  the 
military  ball,  is  commendable  for  the  light  and  movement  in 
it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention  of  the  bold  style 
and  comedy  acting,  at  once  vivacious  and  commanding,  of 
Miss  Alma  Stanley,  as  the  siren  by  whose  means  Mostyn 
arouses  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Desborough  and  succeeds  in 
drugging  Clipstone's  jockey. 

At  the  Trafalgar  Theatre  last  week  was  produced,  "  for  a 
short  season,"  The  Chinaman,  a  three-act  farce  by  Mr.  Jorft* 
Tresahar.  This  is  a  boisterous  work,  founded  upon  the  en- 
gagement in  America  of  a  married  man  to  a  circus-dancer, 
who  pursues  him  to  England,  and  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  designed  to  give  him  an  occasion  for  certain  knock- 
about antics  in  the  disguise  of  a  Chinaman,  and  the  lady  a 
scene  in  which  she  displays  her  dancing  powers,  and  which 
ends  in  the  usual  inrush  of  horrified  spectators.  The  dance 
was  skilfully  executed  by  Miss  Edith  Kenward,  who  has 
played  in  very  similar  scenes  before,  notably  in  Dr.  Bill. 
The  cast  is  an  excellent  one,  so  far  as  the  individual  players 
are  concerned,  but  little  trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  suit  their  respective  capabilities. 

Of  Little  Miss  Cute,  a  mixture  of  melodramatic  incident 
and  song  and  dance  "  turn  "  of  a  common  American  type, 
little  need  be  said  here  except  to  record  its  production  at 
the  Royalty  and  its  immediate  collapse. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  Gustav  Freitag's  Graf  Waldemar 
and  Stahl's  Tilli  have  been  very  creditably  performed  by  a 
■German  company. 


CHESS  NOTES. 

THE  Leipsic  Tournament  has  produced  some  very 
interesting  games.  Eighteen  players  holding  rank  as 
Masters,  most  of  them  being  winners  in  previous  "  Haupt  " 
or  other  tournaments,  but  all  of  them  selected  by  a 


committee  on  the  strength  of  their  credentials,  entered  the 
competition.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hail  (by  their 
names  at  least)  from  central  or  eastern  Europe,  the  other 
three  being  Blackburne,  Mason,  and  Baird.  The  last- 
named  comes  from  the  United  States ;  Teichmann  is  a 
resident  in  London,  and  Janowsky  in  Paris.  There  were 
seven  prize-winners,  who  scored  as  follows  (draws  count- 
ing)— Tarrasch  13^,  Lipke  13,  Teichmann  12,  Blackburne 
and  Walbrodt  \\\,  Marco  and  Janowsky  10^.  If  draws 
were  not  counted,  and  the  number  of  lost  games  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  of  won  games,  the  order  would 
not  be  materially  altered.  The  position  of  the  first  five 
would  remain  unchanged : — Tarrasch  10,  Lipke  9,  Teich- 
mann 7,  Blackburne  and  "Walbrodt  6.  Tarrasch  and 
Janowsky  drew  only  one  game  out  of  the  seventeen, 
whereas  some  of  the  players  seem  to  have  revelled  in 
draws,  Berger  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect  with  twelve, 
losing  only  two  games,  and  Walbrodt  drawing  seven  and 
losing  two.  Putting  aside  Von  Scheve,  who  began  well 
and  then  had  to  withdraw  from  the  tournament,  the 
greatest  number  of  games  actually  lost  was  thirteen,  by 
Dr.  Seuffert ;  Weydlich  losing  eleven,  and  Mason,  who  was 
much  out  of  form,  ten. 

Dr.  Tarrasch  has  thus  added  another  triumph  to  his 
honourable  record  at  chess.  Nine  years  ago,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  was  half  a  point  behind  the  winner  of  the 
Hamburg  tournament,  being  bracketed  with  Blackburne, 
Mason,  Englisch,  and  Weiss.  Since  then  he  has  been 
virtually  unbeaten — though  he  has  not  played  the  late  or 
the  present  champion.  In  1889  he  was  first  in  the  Breslau 
tournament,  without  losing  a  game.  In  1890,  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting  cf  the  British  Chess  Association,  he  repeated 
the  feat,  ending  three  points  above  the  second  player,  and  not 
losing  a  game.  Since  then  he  has  played  too  little  for  his 
admirers.  He  only  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Russian 
match  against  Tchigorin,  and  now  he  has  only  just  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  all  comers  at  Leipsic.  But  the  succeeding 
is  more  to  the  point  than  the  "just."  The  Doctor's  ten 
years'  record  is  an  excellent  one,  especially  for  tournament 
play.  It  may  be  hoped  that  there  is  some  basis  for  the 
rumour  that  he  is  soon  to  try  conclusions  with  Tchigorin 
again,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  left  open  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Lipke  gained  his  Mastership  at  the  Dresden  Haupt 
tournament  in  1892,  when  he  played  against  twenty 
competitors,  and,  in  the  final  round  between  the  nine  best 
players,  scored  six  games,  losing  only  one  out  of  the  four- 
teen which  he  contested.  He  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  Teichmann  and  Janowsky  are  two 
other  players  who  have  bettered  their  reputation  at  Leipsic. 
Walbrodt,  as  already  said,  played  an  extraordinary  number 
of  drawn  games  ;  if  he  had  played  for  a  win  in  every  case 
he  would  probably  (we  say  no  more)  have  stood  better  at 
the  finish.  Of  Blackburne  it  need  only  be  observed  that  he 
still  holds  undisputed  sway  amongst  players  of  English 
nationality.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  chess- 
players of  the  first  and  second  rank  were  absent  from  the 
last  international  tournament.  Match-play,  after  all,  is  not 
a  conclusive  test  of  pre-eminence.  One  would  like  to  see  a 
tournament,  all  against  all,  including  Lasker,  Steinitz, 
Tchigorin,  Tarrasch,  Windawer,  Blackburne,  and  the  other 
Masters;  the  six  or  eight  leaders  to  play  matches  against 
each  other,  the  best  of  five  games,  with  marks  added  for 
problem  composition  and  solving,  and  for  simultaneous  and 
blindfold  play.    But  perhaps  it  is  impossible. 

In  the  Haupt  tournament  first  honours  were  won  by 
Van  Lennep,  a  Dutchman  just  out  of  his  teens,  who  is 
thus,  according  to  the  German  tournament  rules,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  list  of  Masters.  There  was  a  large  entry 
for  this  competition,  which  is  always  played  in  sections  to 
begin  with.  There  were  four  sections  at  Leipsic,  each  sup- 
plying two  players  for  a  final  round.  Van  Lennep  and 
Varein  tied  with  4^,  three  others  being  half  a  point  be- 
hind ;  and  the  first-named  won  in  playing  off  the  tie.  An 
English  representative,  Mr.  Schwann,  was  in  the  final 
round,  but  here  his  luck  deserted  him. 

The  three-mover  by  Mr.  C.  Planck,  printed  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  may  end  our  selection  of  problems  from  the  chess 
magazines  and  "  columns  "  of  bygone  years.  We  have  re- 
called them,  whether  good  or  indifferent,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  canons  of  composition  which  are  now  almost 
universally  accepted  by  authorities,  leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  in  each  case  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
a  problem.     In  the   present  instance  there  is  a  double 
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solution,  the  one  which  the  composer  did  not  see  being,  as 
is  usual,  easier  and  less  elegant  than  the  one  which  he 

A  MATE  IX  THREE. 
Black — 8  Pieces. 


White — 7  Pieces. 


devised.  0.  T.  S.  is  the  only  solver  who  furnishes  both 
key-moves,  Mr.  Planck's  idea  is  bishop  to  QB2,  followed 
by  queen  takes  knight,  queen  to  rook's  fourth,  or  knight 
(K4)  to  knight's  fifth,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is 
at  once  a  prettier  and  a  more  difficult  solution  than  bishop 
to  KB 7,  followed  by  queen  takes  knight  or  bishop  to 
knight's  sixth.  Solutions  on  these  lines  are  given  by  C.  T.  S., 
A.  C.  W.,  Inn,  Novice,  Eben  Shackleton,  and  others.  The 
Black  pawn  on  bishop's  fourth  is  superfluous,  and  the  White 
king  is  altogether  out  of  the  game.  The  reader  will  not  fail 
to  see  how  easily  the  three  defects  of  this  problem  might  be 
remedied,  so  as  to  leave  the  composer's  original  idea  intact. 
A  solution  and  a  criticism  of  the  two-mover  printed  on 
August  25  reach  us  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  who  will  have 
seen  that  his  points  were  anticipated,  in  the  main,  by  our 
Notes  on  September  8. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  BAKING  LIQUIDATION. 

THE  statement  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  proprietors  last 
week  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Baring  liquidation 
was  highly  satisfactory  and  gives  good  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  task  will  be  completed  before  long  and  will  leave  a 
handsome  surplus  for  the  partners  in  the  old  firm  of  Baring 
Brothers.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that,  when  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  the  liquidation, 
the  liabilities  amounted  to  2 1  millions.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  proprietors  of  the  Bank  held  afterwards,  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  who  was  then  Governor,  stated  that  the 
liabilities  had  been  reduced  in  less  than  four  months  from 
21  millions  to  somewhat  over  10  millions;  more  than  half 
the  liabilities,  that  is  to  say,  were  got  rid  of  in  less  than 
four  months.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  greatness  and  the  soundness  of  the 
purely  merchant  banking  business  that  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers.  In  less  than  four  months  there 
came  in  from  those  indebted  to  the  firm  not  far  short  of  1 1 
millions  sterling ;  and  the  money  was  applied  to  clear  off 
the  liabilities.  In  the  next  few  months  the  liquidation  went 
on  very  quickly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  May  1891 — not  quite 
seven  months  from  the  time  when  the  Bank  took  the  matter 
in  hand — the  liabilities  were  reduced  to  but  little  more  than 
8 j-  millions.  During  the  remainder  of  1891  and  throughout 
1892  the  liquidation  proceeded  very  satisfactorily  and 
quickly ;  but  last  year  the  reduction  of  the  liabilities  was 
slow.  On  the  last  day  of  February  in  the  present  year  the 
liabilities  still  exceeded  3^  millions — -a.  small  amount,  of 
course,  in  comparison  with  what  they  were  in  November 
1890,  but  still  a  formidably  large  sum.  Since  February, 
however,  the  liquidation  has  again  proceeded  very  rapidly. 
On  the  last  day  of  August  the  liabilities  were  reduced  to 
2,482,000^.,  or  by  considerably  more  than  a  million.  Since 


then  it  is  known  that  the  Syndicate  which  has  been  buying 
a  portion  of  the  assets  held  has  bought  further  amounts,  in 
some  cases  out  and  out,  in  other  cases  taking  an  option  to 
conclude  the  bargain  at  a  price  agreed  upon.  If  confidence 
further  revives,  and  prices  are  maintained  fairly  well  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
options  will  be  exercised,  and  in  that  case  the  general  esti- 
mate in  the  market  is  that  the  liabilities  will  be  reduced  to 
not  much  over  a  million  and  a  half.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Bank  of  England  proprietors  after  the  crisis, 
the  best  the  Governor  was  able  to  say  in  respect 
to  the  prospects  of  the  liquidation  was  as  follows : — 
"  I  think  you  may  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  efforts- 
made  by  the  Bank  to  protect  the  country  from  that  failure 
will  result  in  no  loss  to  the  Bank  or  to  those  who  have- 
come  forward  to  our  assistance."  It  will  be  seen  from  this- 
guarded  language  that  the  most  Mr.  Lidderdale  ventured 
to  say  was  that  no  call  would  be  made  upon  the  guarantors  ; 
and  it  was  generally  estimated  in  the  City  that  nothing 
would  remain  for  the  partners  in  the  firm ;  indeed,  the 
general  City  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  Mr.  Lidderdale 
was  too  sanguine,  and  that  some  call  would  have  to  be  made 
upon  the  guarantors.  Now  all  is  changed.  Every  one  is- 
of  opinion  that  no  call  will  have  to  be  made  upon  the 
guarantors,  and  that  a  handsome  surplus  will  remain  for 
the  partners  in  the  old  firm.  According  to  the  statement 
issued  to  the  guarantors  last  week  and  made  up  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  final 
surplus  of  over  667, oool.  It  is  only  an  estimate,  of  course, 
and  its  realization  depends  upon  the  course  of  business.  If 
confidence  continues  to  grow  stronger,  and  if  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  rise  further,  then  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  ultimate  surplus  will  be  even  larger 
than  the  Bank  of  England  now  estimates  it  at.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  anything  untoward  were  to  hap- 
pen and  prices  were  again  to  fall,  the  liquidation 
might  drag  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  surplus 
might  be  lessened.  Still,  if  the  syndicate  which  has  been 
buying  the  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  bonds  from  the 
estate  exercises  all  its  options,  the  total  liabilities  will  be 
reduced  to  not  very  much  over  a  million  and  a  half.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  nursing  the  estate  long  enough 
to  insure  the  old  partners  a  handsome  surplus,  even  if 
matters  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  do  not  go  as  well  as 
every  one  now  expects.  Taking  the  worst  view  of  the 
matter,  and  even  supposing  what  is  very  unlikely — that 
there  is  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  such  securities  as  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  the  estate — it  is  reasonably  certain 
no  call  will  have  to  be  made  upon  the  Baring  guarantors. 
That  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  City.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  guarantees  originally  amounted  to- 
about  1 8  millions,  and  that  some  Companies  and  great  firms 
guaranteed  as  much  as  half  a  million.  While  that  was  the 
case,  and  while  the  City  was  fearing  that  the  liquidation 
would  result  badly,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the 
anxiety  that  existed  because  of  the  guarantees.  But  now  the 
guarantees  are  quite  small  amounts,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  undoubted  anxiety  that  has  existed.  Even 
•if  there  were  to  be  a  call  upon  the  guarantors,  it  would  be  of 
so  small  an  amount  that  it  would  hardly  affect  the  wealth 
of  any  of  them.  But,  although  that  is  so,  and  although  it 
has  been  highly  probable  for  some  time  past  that  no  call 
would  have  to  be  made,  yet  the  anxiety  continued.  Hap- 
pily it  is  removed  by  the  statement  issued  last  week.  The 
statement  has  relieved  the  anxieties  of  the  City  in  another 
way.  It  was  known  that  a  large  amount  of  Argentine  and 
Uruguayan  securities,  as  well  as  United  States  securities 
and  home  securities,  were  held  by  the  estate,  and  nervous- 
people  feared  that  some  day  or  other  the  guarantors  might  get 
tired  of  the  liability  they  had  incurred,  and  might  insist  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  forcing  a  sale  of  those  assets,  especially  of 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan.  If  that  were  to  happen — 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  it  ever  would 
happen — still,  supposing  with  the  timid  people  that  it  were 
to  happen,  everybody  knows  that  forced  sales  send  prices- 
down  with  a  run,  and  consequently  the  Stock  Exchange 
apprehended  that  there  might  be  serious  losses  to  all  who- 
were  interested  in  the  market  for  South  American  securi- 
ties. The  great  progress  made  by  the  liquidation  now  has- 
put  an  end  to  the  fear.  It  is  certain  that  the  Syndicate 
which  is  buying  will  not  force  the  market ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  the  strongest  interest  in  supporting  and  improving, 
that  market.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  liquidation 
has  now  gone  so  far  that  neither  the  guarantors  nor  the 
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Bank  of  England  are  likely  to  hurry  its  completion.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  therefore,  feels  reassured,  with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  very  active — and  indeed  even  rash — 
speculation  since  the  statement  came  out  in  South 
American  securities. 


At  the  Bank  of  England  meeting  last  week  there  was 
some  complaint  that  the  Directors  were  keeping  too  much 
money  unemployed,  that  they  ought  to  have  invested  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  in  Consols.  The  Governor  gave  some 
grounds  for  this  complaint  by  stating  thai  the  reduction  of 
the  dividend  from  5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  for  the  half- 
year  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  employing  the  money 
profitably.  In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Governor  further 
said  that  the  balances  of  the  private  and  the  joint-stock 
banks  at  the  Bank  of  England  were  unusually  large.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  commonly  estimated  in  the  City  that 
"these  balances  amount  at  present  to  about  20  millions.  For 
some  years  before  the  Baring  crisis  they  fluctuated  be- 
tween 10  and  13  millions.  These  facts  emphasize  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  at  present. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  this  being  so,  the  Continental 
countries  should  endeavour  to  increase  their  stock  of  gold.  A 
German  demand  has  existed  for  some  little  time ;  Austria 
and  Hungary  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  gold  to  com- 
plete their  currency  reform ;  and  now  Boumania  has  also 
entered  the  market.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that 
the  Continental  demand  will  be  very  large.  In  any  case 
the  production  of  gold  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the 
demand  will  easily  be  satisfied.  Every  one  knows  how  rich 
the  South  African  mines  are  proving  to  be ;  and  now  it  is 
stated,  on  what  appears  to  be  excellent  authority,  that 
-discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Coolgardie  district  of 
Western  Australia  which  surpass  anything  ever  before 
known.  Quite  possibly  this  may  be  a  gross  exaggeration, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  region 
is  really  very  rich. 

The  applications  for  India  Council  drafts  this  week  were 
•very  small,  the  total  being  23,10,000  rupees  and  the  highest 
price  is.  i^d.  The  Council  accepted  only  15,10,000  rupees 
at  the  best  price,  besides  specially  selling  a  further  1,35,000 
rupees  at  the  same  price.  Exchange  continues  weak,  and 
from  Bombay  the  rate  for  telegraphic  transfers  has  fallen 
to  is.  i|d. 

The  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  happily  received 
a  check.  The  general  public  did  not  take  part  in  it,  and  the 
professional  operators  having  bought  as  much  as  they  think 
safe,  now  finding  that  new  buyers  are  not  coming  forward, 
are  selling  part  of  what  they  had  purchased.  Several  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  induce  them  to  do  this  besides 
the  prudence  shown  by  the  general  public.  In  the  first  place, 
trade  has  not  improved  in  the  United  States  as  they  ex- 
pected. Distrust  is  very  general,  employment  is  scarce, 
and  there  is  much  anxiety  respecting  the  currency.  The 
news  from  Australia,  too,  is  unsatisfactory.  Trade  in 
India  is  very  stagnant ;  and  China  has  not  bought  silver  as 
was  anticipated.  Consequently  the  silver  market  has  given 
way.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
very  great  fall.  Money  is  so  cheap  and  so  difficult  to  lend 
that  the  banks  are  all  ready  to  give  accommodation  to  every 
•customer  who  has  good  security  to  offer.  The  speculators, 
therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty,  when  they  have  any  credit  at 
all,  of  finding  means  of  paying  for  their  stocks  There  is  a  very 
.general  belief,  too,  that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  steady 
improvement  in  every  department  of  business.  That  trade 
is  recovering  is  beyond  doubt.  The  recovery  will  be  slow  • 
and  gradual,  but  that  it  is  going  on  appears  to  be  certain. 
On  the  Continent,  too,  there  is  some  improvement ;  and 
though  for  the  moment  money  has  become  rather  dearer 
•on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  it  will  continue 
really  cheap  for  a  considerable  time  yet.  What  we  witness, 
then,  is  simply  a  return  to  more  prudent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  speculators.  The  course  of  the  Corean  war  is 
somewhat  perplexing  the  leaders  of  the  stock  markets. 
Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that,  although  Japan  might 
win  a  few  unimportant  battles  in  the  beginning,  yet  the 
vastness  of  the  population  and  resources  of  China  would 
secure  for  her  an  ultimate  triumph.  Therefore,  they  had 
•calculated  upon  a  long  continuance  of  the  war,  large 
borrowing  by  both  belligerents,  and  considerable  purchases 
•of  silver.  The  rapidity  with  which  Japan  has  acted 
thas   rather  shaken  this   belief,   and  now  it  is  recog- 


nized as  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
war  may  be  ended  very  quickly,  that  China  may  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  all  Japan's  demands,  and  that  Japan  may 
take  a  much  higher  position  in  the  Far  East  than  she  has 
nitherto  held.  How  such  a  result  would  affect  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Far  East,  and  what  influence  it  would  have 
upon  trade  in  that  region,  the  leaders  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  not  able  to  decide,  and  they  are  hesitating, 
therefore,  how  to  act.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  rise  in 
Japanese  stocks;  but  that  does  not  in  the  least  conflict 
with  what  has  just  been  said.  The  investing  public,  as 
already  said,  has  held  aloof  from  the  speculation.  The 
truth  is  that  really  sound  securities  are  exceedingly  dear, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  four  or  five  years  has  not 
yet  been  forgotten.  This  being  so,  the  general  expectation 
is  that  during  the  next  three  months  there  will  be  a  very 
large  number  of  new  issues,  that  Governments  and  Corpo- 
rations will  borrow  freely,  and  that  there  will  be  more  new 
Companies  formed  than  for  the  past  five  years. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  102^,  a  fall  on  balance  for 
the  week  of  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  at  ioi^-,  also 
a  decline  of  ±  ;  Bnpee-paper  is  J  weaker,  at  5  7^  ;  Bank  of 
England  stock  has  recovered  2  points,  closing  on  Thursday 
at  332.  Amongst  colonial  securities,  New  South  Wales 
Three  and  a  Half's  closed  on  Thursday  at  102J,  a  rise  of  J  ; 
New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  i02|,  also  a  rise 
of  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  98  J,  like- 
wise an  improvement  of  \.  In  the  Home  Bailway  market 
Midland  improved  77  on  balance  for  the  week,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  158^;  while  Great  Western  is  |  better,  closing 
at  168.  The  more  speculative  securities  in  this  market, 
namely,  Brighton  "A,"  Dover  "A,"  and  the  Scotch  stocks, 
show  fractional  declines.  In  the  American  market  declines 
are  general.  For  example,  Atchison  common  stock  closed 
on  Thursday  at  7§,  being  a  decline  of  f  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  closed  at  78I,  a 
fall  of  1;  Central  Pacifies  at  17J,  a  decline  of  \;  Mil- 
waukees  at  68^-,  also  a  decline  of  \  ;  Eries  are  ^  weaker, 
closing  at  i6|  ;  Illinois  Central  fell  f ,  closing  at  97J ; 
Northern  Pacific  Preferred  are  i|  weaker,  closing  at  20^ ; 
while  Union  Pacifies  fell  J,  closing  at  13 J.  In  the  foreign 
market  French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  fell  •g,  closing  at 
102 J;  German  Threes  fell  a  point,  closing  at  94!  ;  Hun- 
garian also  declined  1,  closing  at  99^  ;  and  Italians  are  also 
1  weaker  at  82§.  The  South  American  section  is  also 
fractionally  weaker  on  balance  for  the  week. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

History  of  the  British  Standing  Army,  ad.  1660  to  1700.  By 
Colonel  Clifford  Walton,  O.R,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General.    London:  Harrison  &  Sons.  1894. 

COLONEL  WALTON'S  History  of  the  British  Standing 
Army  is  a  great  compilation  which,  if  used  with  discretion, 
will  always  be  valuable,  and  which  when  used  in  any  way  con- 
tains not  a  little  good  reading.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Colonel 
Walton,  it  has,  we  presume,  not  had  the  author's  last  revision, 
and  has  suffered  in  another  way,  which  unfortunately  diminishes 
its  interest.  Colonel  Walton  had  executed  himself  a  list  of  no 
less  than  300  illustrations,  taken  mainly  from  original  prints. 
He  had  provided  notes  and  references  to  authorities  for  his 
drawings.  If  these  had  been  reproduced,  they  would  certainly 
have  added  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  But  a 
note  given  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  these  illustrations  informs  us 
that  they  have  not  been  included,  "  it  having  been  found  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  death  of  the  author,  to  guarantee  the 
expense  of  reproduction."  The  originals  have  been  deposited  at 
the  United  Service  Institution,  and  the  publishers  (for  no  name 
of  an  editor  is  given)  have  very  rightly  printed  the  index,  so  that 
whoever  wishes  to  consult  them  will  know  what  to  look  for.  It 
ought  surely  to  be  a  safe  speculation  to  reproduce  them  with  the 
notes  and  references  in  a  volume  by  themselves.  Such  a  publica- 
tion would,  we  feel  convinced,  have  a  better  prospect  of  finding 
purchasers  than  this  heavy  volume. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Colonel  Walton's  History  suffers 
from  a  defect  common  to  compilations  made  by  inexperienced 
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writers  who  are  working  at  a  favourite  subject.  It  is  by  very 
much  too  large.  Only  a  dictionary  or  a  treatise  on  mercantile 
law  is  entitled  to  possess  866  pages  of  text  and  appendix,  and  be 
it  remembered  that  this  mighty  volume  was  meant  to  be  only  a 
part,  indeed  only  the  beginning,  of  an  exhaustive  History  of  the 
Standing  Army.  As  Colonel  Walton  took  many  years  to  carry 
his  work  to  17C0,  we  recoil  at  thinking  of  the  bulk  to  which  it 
would  have  attained  if  his  scheme  had  been  carried  out  fully.  It 
would  have  been  at  least  several  times  the  size  of  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall."  To  a  large  extent  this  overgrown  bulk  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Walton  endeavoured  to  include  too  much. 
Nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
campaigns  of  the  army  between  1660  and  1700.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  portion  is  uninteresting  in  itself.  The  chapter  on 
the  defence  of  Tangier,  for  instance,  contains  much  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  new  to  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Nor,  again,  do 
we  hold  the  manifestly  untenable  opinion  that  the  lighting  of  an 
army  is  not  a  most — even  the  most — important  part  of  its  history. 
What  we  mean  is  that  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  an  army 
is  capable  of  being  separated,  without  in  any  way  leaving  the 
work  incomplete,  from  its  administrative  history.  The  wars,  too, 
have  been  copiously  done  by  other  writers,  whereas  the  account 
of  the  administration  is  comparatively  novel.  It  was  certainly 
impossible  to  combine  the  two  on  the  scale  adopted  by  Colonel 
Walton  without  swelling  the  work  to  Brobdingnagian  bulk. 
What  degree  of  freedom  was  left  to  the  editor  or  publisher  of 
this  volume  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  if  the  three  hundred  pages  of  the  campaigns  had  been 
held  back,  and  the  money  spent  on  printing  them  had  been  devoted 
to  reproducing  a  selection  of  the  illustrations,  this  would  be  a 
more  manageable,  and  certainly  not  less  valuable,  book. 

Colonel  Walton  had  manifestly  spared  no  pains  to  hunt  up  his 
authorities,  and  was  very  careful  to  select  the  most  original.  He 
did  not  always  escape  the  pitfall  which  is  so  particularly 
dangerous  to  the  writer  whom  we  may  compendiously  and  with- 
out prejudice  describe  as  the  "State  Paper  Man."  Here  and 
there  he  may  be  found  "  discovering  the  Mediterranean  Sea,"  or, 
to  speak  less  figuratively,  presenting  something  as  recondite  and 
of  the  nature  of  a  discovery  which  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. When,  for  instance,  quoting  Grose  for  an  account  of  the 
whirligig,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  which  he  had  not  found 
mentioned  elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  well-known  story  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  during  the  great  siege,  who 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  Rock  Scorpions  by  a  very  indecent 
use  of  this  form  of  punishment.  It  was  "a  kind  of  circular 
wooden  cage  which  turned  on  a  pivot,  and  when  set  in  motion 
whirled  round  with  such  amazing  velocity  that  the  delinquent 
became  extremely  sick.  The  soldiers  having  discovered  that 
the  inhabitants  were  concealing  spirits  and  food  with  the  inten- 
tion of  profiting  by  famine  prices,  revenged  themselves,  so  goes 
the  story,  by  seizing  on  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  regarded  by  the 
Scorpions  with  particular  reverence,  and  putting  her  in  the 
whirligig-.  Then  they  drank  themselves  to  extreme  intoxication  on 
the  stolen  spirits.  Occasionally  Colonel  Walton  makes  downright 
mistakes.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was  not  an  Englishman 
who  patented  any  machine  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  his  inventions  were  patented  in  1626.  The  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  clergyman, 
but  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  a  Dorsetshire  country 
gentleman.  Colonel  Walton,  too,  has  a  weakness  for  etymolo- 
gies, which  leads  him  into  strange  fantastic  statements.  He 
says,  to  quote  only  one  example,  that  "  the  word  centinel  is,  like 
so  many  of  our  military  words,  of  Spanish  origin.  '  Centeno ' 
means  a  mass  of  a  hundred,  the  number  of  which  a  company  used 
invariably  to  consist,  and  '  centinela,'  or  centinel,  therefore, 
originally  signified  a  unit  in  a  company  of  a  hundred.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  c  to  an  s  in  the  erroneous  spelling  arises  from  the 
soft  pronunciation  of  the  c  in  Spanish."  But  the  Spaniards  took 
the  word  from  foreigners  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  complains  in  his  history  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Moriscoes.  He  thought  his  countrymen  would  have  done  better 
to  stick  to  their  own  native  words,  which  were  atalaya  for  the 
watch  by  day,  and  escucha  (imperative  of  the  verb  escuchar,  to 
listen)  for  the  watch  by  night. 

We  have  made  these  criticisms  on  matters  of  form  and  errors 
in  detail  in  order  to  justify  our  opinion  that  Colonel  Walton's 
book  must  be  used  with  discretion.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects 
is  full  of  interesting  matter.    Colonel  Walton  very  properly 

^gins  the  History  of  the  Standing  Army  with  the  reign  of 
sharks  II.  The  troops  of  Horse  and  regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
were  the  beginning  of  the  army,  though  they  were  not  the  oldest 
corps  in  it.  The  Buffs  and  the  Royal  Scots  were  older;  but 
their  previous  services  had  been  on  the  Continent  and  for  foreign 
princes.    Colonel  Walton  was,  by  the  way,  a  little  hasty  in  say- 


ing that  the  second  of  these  corps  came  from  "  a  regiment  of 
Scottish  mercenaries  renowned  throughout  Christendom  during 
four  centuries  past  for  soldierly  conduct,  conspicuous  bravery,, 
and  staunch  fidelity  "  in  the  service  of  France.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion here  with  the  Scotch  Archer  Guard  of  Louis  XL,  which, 
also  by  the  way,  had  not  existed  for  four  centuries  in  1660,  nor 
even  for  three.  The  Royal  Scots  surely  come  from  the  brigade 
which  Donald  Mackay,  the  first  Lord  Reay,  raised  for  the  service 
of  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
service  of  France  with  the  army  of  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
The  Scotch  Guard  of  the  King  of  France  remained  in  existence 
nominally  at  least  down  to  the  Revolution.  There  is  less  doubt 
about  the  other  regiments  which  were  raised  by  Charles,  James, 
and  William.  Colonel  Walton  accumulated  and  set  forth  in  his 
book  an  immense  mass  of  information  as  to  the  method  of  levying, 
arming,  dressing,  paying,  punishing,  and  rewarding  these  troops 
between  1660  and  1700.  Method  is,  perhaps,  not  the  strictly 
correct  word  to  use.  No  method — or,  at  least,  methods — would 
be  better;  for  our  army  grew  by  the  process  called  hand  to 
mouth.  Even  as  to  uniform,  there  was  no  consistent  practice  for 
long.  Red  was  not  the  universal,  nor  even  the  general,  colour  in 
early  times ;  blue,  or  green,  in  one  case  yellow,  and  in  maay 
cases  grey,  were  worn.  Colonels  who  raised  regiments  had  free 
choice.  When  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  raised  a  regiment,  in 
1667,  he  gave  them  "  red  coats  lined  with  black,  and  black  flags 
with  a  red  cross  in  a  black  field,  which  I  then  did  because  I  was 
at  that  time  in  mourning  for  my  mother."  The  system  on  which 
the  men  were  armed,  paid,  and  clothed  was  deplorable.  A  regi- 
ment was  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  making 
money  ;  and  Cobden's  sneer  at  the  "  tailoring  Colonels,"  which 
was  silly  when  he  said  it,  and  earned  a  well-deserved  snub  from 
Sir  William  Napier,  would  really  have  been  much  to  the  point  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Colonel  Walton  has  collected  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  disorders  of 
Schomberg's  army  were  much  more  due  to  the  shameless 
pilfering  of  the  Colonels  than  to  the  corruption  of  the  commissariat. 
Their  one  object  appears  to  have  been  to  put  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  "  off  reckonings "  into  their  pockets,  and  in 
this  they  had  the  efficient  assistance  of  the  contractors.  Six 
hundred  a  year  seems  to  have  been  the  average  of  a  colonel's 
plunder  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  A  particularly  unscrupulous 
man  who  supplied  his  regiment  with  second-hand  clothes  could 
do  still  better  for  himself.  When  the  uniforms  wore  out  rapidly 
— as,  of  course,  they  did — the  men  were  fined  for  not  taking 
proper  care  of  them.  The  army,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
was  not  popular  under  this  management.  A  free  discharge 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  tempting  reward  that  could 
be  made  to  the  soldier,  and  the  ranks  were  only  filled  by 
encouraging  an  infamous  system  of  kidnapping,  and  by  a  free 
use  of  the  press.  One  Tooley  went  so  far  in  the  trade  of  kid- 
napping that  at  last  he  became  a  scandal.  His  house  was 
searched,  and  a  number  of  unfortunate  wretches  were  found  in 
it.  Here  is  the  case  of  one  of  them : — "  Samuel  Evans,  a 
Welchman ;  speaks  very  little  English  ;  hath  one  estate  of  30Z. 
per  annum  in  Merionethshire,  and  pays  7I.  per  annum  King's 
taxes,  was  made  drunk  and  threatened  by  the  constable  of  St. 
Ann's,  that  if  he  did  not  take  is.  Impress  money  they  would 
carry  him  to  the  Tower  ;  and  then  he  was  brought  to  Toolye's ; 
he  hath  a  wife  big  with  child,  and  two  children,  and  came  to 
London  upon  a  law  suit."  Even  wiih  the  resources  afforded  by 
such  enterprising  men  as  Tooley  or  Toolye  it  was  found  necessary 
to  be  by  no  means  particular  about  the  age  or  physical 
condition  of  recruits.  There  was  a  rule,  indeed,  that  only  "  able" 
men  were  to  be  chosen,  but  officers  could  not  afford  to  be  over- 
precise  as  to  the  definition  of  ability.  The  descriptions  of  de- 
serters, even  from  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  speak  of  them  as  having 
"  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,"  or  being  "  blind  of  one  eye." 
One  particularly  choice  specimen  was  a  deserter  from  the  I3fh 
Foot — "  A  Welchman,  having  upon  his  left  foot  six  toes,  and  on 
his  left  hand  two  fingers  growing  together,  and  the  little  toe  on 
his  left  foot  always  sticking  out  of  his  shoe."  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  quote  the  odd  things  which  Colonel  Walton  collected, 
or  the  curious  information  he  gives  about  every  arm  of  the 
service.  We  conclude  by  mentioning  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  combined  the  functions  of  captain  and  chaplain  in  one 
regiment,  and  drew  pay  for  both.  At  last  the  Paymaster's  Office 
revolted.  They  docked  him  of  his  chaplaincy,  but  kept  him 
on  as  captain.    It  completes  the  story  that  he  was  in  orders. 
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O'CONNELL'S  TRIAL. 

Reports  of  State  Trials.  New  Series.  Vol.  V.  1843  to  1844. 
Edited  by  John  E.  P.  Wallis,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Printed  for  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

IT  is  difficult  to  conciliate  Irishmen ;  but  they  surely  ought 
to  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  State  Trials  is  devoted  to  a  single  case  and  contains  the 
record  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  which,>fter 
lasting  with  its  preliminaries   and  sequels  from  the  2nd  of 
November,  1843,  to  the  4th  of  September  next  year,  ended  in  a 
reversal  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 
Court  on  strictly  technical  grounds.    This  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
the  only  appearance  that  the  great  Dan  makes  in  this  new  series 
of  State  Trials.     Indeed,  we  have  known  persons  with  hazy 
memories  who  confused  this  trial  at  bar  and  the  subsequent  re- 
versal of  its  result  with  the  abortive  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  more  than  twelve  years  earlier,  which  broke 
down  in  a  manner  so  curiously  "  fishy "  that  the  Government 
of  the  day — the  Reform  Government— was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  having  arranged  the  matter  with  O'Connell.  That 
case — and  a  very  odd  one  it  was — stands  duly  recorded  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  series.    But  it  was  a  very  simple  case 
compared  with  this.    The  earlier  charge  had  been  merely  one 
of  unlawful  assembly  and  of  conspiracy.    The  later  had  been 
far   wider,    alleging  the   commission   of  a  great  variety  of 
oTences,  unlawful  assembly  being  only  one  of  them,  all  consti- 
tuting a  seditious  conspiracy  to  excite  disaffection  against  the 
Government,  effect  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  do  other 
evil' deeds,  among  which  "  stirring  up  hatred,  jealousy,  and  ill- 
will  between  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,"  and 
"  exciting  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  feelings  of  ill- 
will  and  hostility  towards  and  against  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  said  Kingdom  called  England," 
are  more  particularly  specified.    Hence  the  case  is  of  great  and 
unexhausted  interest,  politically  and  historically,  from  which 
points  of  view  we  shall  chiefly  consider  it  here.    Its  purely  legal 
interest  was,  indeed,  not  small.    The  resources  of  legal  ingenuity 
were  almost  beggared  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  where  the 
traversers  pleaded  in  abatement,  objected  to  join  at  once  in  de- 
murrer, and  afterwards  tried  every  possible  variety  of  dilatory 
motion,  while  they  were  equally  fertile  in  expedients  after  the 
judgment,  ending  first  with  a  writ  of  error  coram  nobis  on  the 
facts,  and  then  with  a  writ  of  error  in  Parliament.  This  latter  was 
more  fortunate,  as  has  been  said,  and  the  technicalities  on  which 
the  House  of  Lords  (or  rather  the  three  Whig  pundits  Denman, 
Campbell,  and  Cottenham,  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  as  well  as 
the  Irish  Bench)  reversed  judgment  are  not  without  edification. 
Incidentally  not  a  few  interesting  questions  turned  up,  such  as 
that  right  of  reply  of  the  Attorney-General  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  resolution  of  the  judges  within  the  last  ten  years.  And 
for  the  profane  vulgar  the  case  was  eternally  memorable  because 
in  the  very  middle  of  it  the  Attorney-General  (Cusack  Smith), 
offended  at  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  Q.C.,  counsel 
for  one  of  the  traversers,  sent  him  a  challenge — to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pennefather  and  the  Court,  who 
with  infinite  difficulty  and  the  help  of  Moore,  Q.C.,  as  a  vir  pie- 
tate  gravis,  managed  to  compose  the  difference.    Less  than  ten 
years  later  even  an  Irish  Attorney-General  would  hardly  have 
sent  such  a  challenge ;   and  even  ten  year3  earlier  an  Irish 
Queen's  Counsel  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  look  to 
his  pistols  and  make  his  arrangements  for  the  meeting  than  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Court. 

Nay,  that  the  case  might  be  interesting  to  the  last,  it  supplied 
an  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  custom  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  exercising  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  several  lay  peers 
having  expressed  their  intention  to  vote  on  the  writ  of  error  till 
they  were  prevailed  upon  not  to  do  so.  That  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  their  votes,  had  they  been  given,  to  be  much  more 
partisan  than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Law  Lords,  not  many 
people,  we  should  think,  either  legal  or  lay,  who  have  read  the 
trial  will  deny.  In  fact,  the  decision  has  since  been  remedied 
by  statute.  Brougham,  who  sided  with  Lyndhurst  against  the 
majority  and  with  the  judges,  was  not  exactly  a  heaven-sent 
lawyer ;  but  when  he  said  that  the  judgment  "  would  go  forth 
without  authority  and  come  back  without  respect,"  he  spoke 
truth  as  well  as  epigram.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  partisan  judgment  has  ever  been  delivered  with  more 
plausible  excuses.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  for  a  greater 
collection  of  blunders  to  be  made  than  was  made  on  the  Crown 
side  in  this  remarkable  trial.  By  common  consent  the  indict- 
ment was  bad,  the  array  was  bad,  and  the  findings  were  bad,  and 


though  there  could  not  be  the  faintest,  and  was  not  the  faintest, 
pretext  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  points  affected  the  merits 
or  interfered  with  the  general  and  substantial  justice  done,  it 
certainly  does  seem  odd  that  the  Crown  should  be  so  constantly 
ill  served  in  the  mere  technicalities  of  political  cases. 

The  ability  and  the  luck  which  always  distinguished  O'Connell 
were  seldom  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  this  case,  even 
though  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  caught  his  death  in  the 
temporary  imprisonment  which  resulted  from  it.  The  success  of 
the  Repeal  Association  had  been  by  no  means  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  him.  It  had  encouraged  the  Young  Ireland  spirit  which 
was  personally,  as  well  as  in  principle,  opposed  to  his  own ;  and 
had  practically  made  the  outbreak  which  followed  just  after  his 
death,  and  which  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  powerless 
to  stop,  certain.  If  that  outbreak  had  taken  place  earlier,  he 
would  have  had  to  choose  between  opposing  the  popular  wishes 
and  exposing  himself  to  the  certain  overthrow  which  waited  for 
Smith  O'Brien.  That  outbreak  would  probably  have  taken  place 
if  he  had  not  countermanded  the  famous  proclaimed  meeting  at 
Clontarf,  which  was  to  take  place  the  month  before  the  trial,  and 
which  practically  occasioned  it.  But  the  countermand  made 
him  unpopular,  and  the  Government  prosecution  came  just  in 
time  to  restore  his  popularity.  He  was  clearly  guilty,  but  the 
blundering  of  the  Crown  officials  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Whigs  to 
their  old  ally,  enabled  him  to  win  a  technical  triumph  and 
a  new  lease  of  popular  favour.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  he 
lost  that  favour  again  to  some  extent  before  his  death  ;  but 
he  was  certain  to  have  lost  it  anyhow,  and  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  last  of  his  pitched  battles  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  technical  victory  at  any  rate  remained  with  Dan.  The 
usual  books  and  histories  say,  no  doubt,  that  the  trial  crushed 
the  Repeal  movement.  But  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  this.  It 
was  the  bumptious  folly  of  the  Young  Irelanders,  their  practical 
imbecility,  their  tall  and  trumpery  talk,  and  their  sham  physical 
force  methods  that  did  that,  and  would  have  done  it  whatever 
had  happened. 

We  have  said  that  O'Connell  was  clearly  guilty,  and  here  again 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  will  take  the  certainly  not 
inconsiderable  trouble  of  wading  through  the  thousand  columns 
of  this  volume  can  have  much  doubt  of  it.    If  any  one  is  not 
equal  to  that  effort,  let  him  turn  to  the  very  moderate  and  ex- 
tremely effective  reply  of  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Greene.  The 
Attorney-General  had  been  in  more  than  one  way  a  failure, 
especially  in  the  enormous  length  which  laid   him   open  to 
O'Connell's  gibe  that  men  who  could  only  be  proved  guilty  in  a 
speech  of  eleven  hours'  duration  were  pretty  certainly  innocent. 
Greene,  though  much  less  obnoxious  to  the  Repealers,  was  far  more 
damaging.    He  quietly  brushed  away  the  florid,  but  for  the  most 
part  hopelessly  irrelevant,  eloquence  of  Sheil  and  Whiteside, 
brought  out  neatly  the  fact  that  the  arguments  of  Moore  (the 
senior  counsel  for  the  traversers,  and  apparently  much  their  best 
lawyer)  hopelessly  contradicted  those  of  Fitzgibbon,  another 
counsel  on  the  same  side,  and  after  going  through  the  whole  of 
the  speeches  and  evidence,  simply  put  to  the  jury  the  question 
whether  the  Mullaghmast  and  other  meetings,  the  "  Repeal 
Cavalry,"  the  "  Association  cards,"  the  mottoes,  the  projects  of  a 
rival  Repeal  House  of  Commons,  and  a  rival  Repeal  system  of 
law  courts,  under  the  title  of  arbitrations,  the  everlasting  abuse 
of  the  "  Saxons,"  the  constant  parade  of  battles  which  Irish 
rebels  of  old  gained,  or  at  least  fought  against   the  English 
Government,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  could  possibly  have  been 
arranged  with  any   other  purpose  but   that   of  a  seditious 
conspiracy  to  obtain  by  intimidation,  if  not  by  actual  force, 
a  change  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  other  objects  mentioned 
in  the  indictment.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  coil  in  which 
the  jury  proceeded  to  envelop  themselves  in  the  matter  of  the 
findings  (and  from  which  they  surely  might  have  been  saved  by 
clearer  judicial  direction)  indicated  any  doubt  or  hesitation  in 
regard  to  their  general  answer.    And  it  would  have  been  very 
surprising  if  there  had  been  any  such  doubt.    Now,  of  course,  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  get  an  Irish  jury  even  to 
consider  such  a  matter  fairly  ;  and  that  is  why  Coercion  Acts  are 
necessary.     The   Government  of  that  day  certainly  deserved 
credit  for  having  trusted  a  plain  matter  to  the  ordinary  law,  and 
it  was  very  hard  on  them  that  their  success  was  partially  frus- 
trated. 

To  anybody  who  takes  the  book  up  for  amusement  (and,  as  we 
have  frequently  pointed  out,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  feels 
an  interest  in  history  or  politics  to  take  up  any  volume  of  these 
State  Trials  without  amusement)  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
indicating  the  most  attractive  parts.  The  evidence  is  not  very 
striking.  It  is  clear  enough,  but  also  monotonous  enough ;  and 
the  attempts  of  Hatchell,  the  comic  counsel  engaged  for  the 
traversers,  to  browbeat  and  burlesque  the  witnesses  are  very 
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•dreary  fooling.  But  the  speeches  of  Sheil  and  "Whiteside,  above 
referred  to,  besides  being  really  admirable  pieces  of  eloquence  of 
the  popular  kind,  are  hardly  to  be  matched  as  examples  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  Irish  forensic  display  which  Thackeray  loved  to 
satirize.  Whiteside,  though  already  displaying  that  enormous 
loquacity  for  which  he  was  afterwards  even  more  famous  than  for 
his  real  eloquence,  does  condescend  now  and  then  to  the  facts, 
the  evidence,  and  the  issues  in  his  address  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  for  all  his  brilliant  passages 
about  meetings  "  disliked  by  kings  and  ministers,"  his  pictures 
of  "  the  strong  man  pining  and  striving  with  famine  in  the 
midst  of  fields  teeming  with  plenty,"  and  his  two  perorations — 
for  he  indulged  in  the  surely  excessive  luxury  of  one  when  the 
Court  adjourned  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  and  another  at  its  actual 
end.  But  in  Sheil's  speech  we  find  the  real  eloquence  of  The  Mul- 
ligan, of  course  much  improved  as  eloquence,  but  otherwise  undi- 
luted and  unmixed.  The  Right  Honourable  Richard  Lalor  assured 
the  jury  that  he  Ttnew  his  client  John  O'Connell  (Daniel  defended 
himself)  to  be  innocent.  He  observed  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
a  Tory,  and  yet  had  spoken  handsomely  of  the  Drainer's  Letters. 
From  this  he  diverged  to  the  author  of  these  Letters,  and  made 
some  very  interesting  and  well  put,  if  not  exactly  novel,  observa- 
tions on  Swift  and  Molyneux.  "  The  soul  of  Henry  Grattan " 
was  the  next  client  for  which  Mr.  Sheil  took  up  his  parable ;  and 
from  this,  through  some  disparaging  observations  on  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  he  passed  cheerfully  to  Burton's  diary  of  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  then  came  as  near  to  his  subject  as  the  Union 
itself.  This  led  to  a  history  of  Daniel  (not  John)  O'Connell's 
political  life  from  that  date ;  ending  with  a  really  charming 
peroration  about  "  the  window  of  the  prison-house,"  the  "  mur- 
murs of  the  great  Atlantic,"  and  a  picture  of  Dan  "  leaning  on 
his  child — the  child  of  one  who  looks  down  upon  him  from 
Heaven."  But,  as  Mr.  Solicitor,  with  many  becoming  apologies, 
took  occasion  to  point  out  later,  he  failed  "  to  offer  a  single  obser- 
vation either  in  denial  or  in  explanation  of  any  fact  proved  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  against  his  client."  And,  to  complete  the 
agreeable  Hibernicism  of  the  proceeding,  that  client,  as  soon  as  he 
had  an  opportunity,  threw  over  the  major  part  of  such  defence  as 
Sheil  had  offered  for  him. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  done  his  work  here 
•very  carefully  and  well,  and  that  he  has  embellished  the  volume 
with  facsimiles  of  the  "  Repeal  Cards  "  which  played  so  important 
a  part. 


EARLY  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION. 

Western  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civilization— from  2300  B.C. 
to  200  a.d.  By  Teeeien  de  Lacoupeeie.  London :  Asher 
&  Co.  1894. 

LIKE  all  that  Dr.  de  Lacouperie  has  written,  the  present  volume 
is  full  of  learning,  and  gives  evidence  of  wide  and  deep 
research.  Indeed  the  author  is  too  erudite  to  be  persuasive.  He 
has  packed  his  facts  and  theories  so  closely  together  that  he  has 
not  left  himself  space  in  which  to  enlarge  and  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reader.  That  he  is  possessed  of  a  scholarly 
intuition  which  enables  him  to  find  his  way  among  the  perplex- 
ing paths  of  prehistoric  facts  and  fancies  is  obvious  to  all  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings ;  but  he  unfortunately  lacks 
the  power  of  giving  to  his  readers  the  clue  to  the  path  along 
which  he  walks  with  such  ease  and  confidence.  His  work 
abounds  with  notes,  but  they  too  often  fail  to  contain  all  that 
the  uninitiated  want  to  know.  All  these  things  are  against  him, 
and  it  is  the  more  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  so,  since  his 
main  theory  is  unquestionably  sound,  and  is  one  which  has  already 
revolutionized  our  ideas  on  the  early  history  of  China. 

Briefly  stated,  his  theory  is  that  Chinese  civilization  and 
■writing  were  derived  from  Elam  and  Chaldrea.  Up  to  the  time 
when  this  idea  was  first  expounded,  the  existence  of  the  isolated 
civilization  of  China  had  been  a  standing  puzzle  to  historians. 
By  some  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  progenitors  of  the  Chinese 
were  sufficiently  gifted  to  have  been  able  to  evolve  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  out  of  their  inner  consciousness.  Others 
have  vaguely  suggested  that  they  had  derived  their  civilization 
from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  or  even  India.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  to  demonstrate  almost  to  a  certainty 
that  it  was  a  direct  emanation  from  Elam  and  Chaldasa.  This 
doctrine  he  supports  by  a  long  array  of  facts,  including  a  con- 
siderable list  of  characteristics  which  mark  the  early  civilizations 
both  of  those  countries  and  of  China.  The  divisions  of  time  ;  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  including  even  the  names  of  the  planets ; 
the  superstitions ;  the  systems  of  agriculture  and  irrigation ; 
and  many  other  features  of  Chaldsean  knowledge  have  their 
exact  counterparts  in  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese.    On  the 


foreign  origin  of  their  early  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  one  remarkable  fact  adduced  on  this  point  virtually  reduces 
that  assumption  to  a  certainty.  Had  it  originated  in  the  country 
itself  we  should  naturally  find  traces  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  first  beginnings  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  most  ancient  records  we  are  introduced  to  a  people  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  considerable  culture.  We  do  not 
find  any  references  to  the  beginnings  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  there  ever  been  known  to  exist  an 
inscription  in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  from  which  the 
modern  script  has  been  developed. 

These  facts  alone  would  make  us  look  abroad  for  the  source  of 
Chinese  civilization  ;  and  a  careful  reader  of  Dr.  de  Lacouperie's 
present  work  will  be  able,  possibly  through  much  tribulation,  to 
appreciate  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  some  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Chinese  cha- 
racters are  derived  from  the  cuneiform  writing  of  Chaldsea.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  some  years  ago  the  present  author  gave  a 
list  of  such  symbols,  and  since  theu  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball,  having  carried 
the  investigation  on  this  particular  point  still  further,  has  been 
able  to  show  that,  not  only  are  many  of  the  early  characters  of 
both  nations  identical,  but  that  the  words  they  represent  are  the 
same.  This  is  a  most  interesting  branch  of  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ball's  papers  on  the  "  New  Akkadian  "  are  well  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  strongest 
evidence  in  support  of  such  a  theory  is  found  in  the  explanation 
of  some  obscure  and  apparently  conflicting  statements.  And  in 
this  way  an  astronomical  chapter  in  the  most  ancient  Chinese 
history,  which,  at  first  sight,  presents  insuperable  difficulties,  is 
made  in  Dr.  de  Lacouperie's  skilful  hands  to  serve  an  invaluable 
purpose.  The  indications  it  contains  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cardinal  points  were  then  not  orientated  as  at  present. 
That  is  to  say,  the  north-west  appears  for  the  north,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  south-east  for  the  south.  Many  futile  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  for  this  apparent  discrepancy,  but  by  a  re- 
markable discovery  Dr.  de  Lacouperie  has  been  able  to  explain 
the  mystery.  By  the  decipherment  of  a  Babylonian  tablet  it  has 
been  shown  beyond  question  that  the  Akkadian  Orientation  was 
towards  the  west,  and  was  exactly  that  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  Yao,  when,  in  the  twenty-first  century 
before  Christ,  he  instructed  his  four  astronomers  to  observe  the 
leading  stars  of  the  seasons. 

Dr.  de  Lacouperie,  not  content  with  tracing  the  developments 
of  the  ancient  Chinese  civilization,  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
point  out  the  various  channels  of  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  of  Asia.  In  this  relation  he  adduces  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the 
sea  trade  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea.  Not 
long  since  some  sculptures  were  brought  to  light  in  the  maritime 
province  of  Shantung  which  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of 
Egyptian  influence.  In  the  present  work  we  have  explained  to 
us  how  it  was  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  the  art  of 
ancient  Egypt  might  find  a  reflection  in  the  extreme  east  of 
China.  In  the  same  way  the  comparatively  modern  Corean 
alphabet,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  seafarers  whose  storm-tossed  voyages  Dr.  de 
Lacouperie  has  so  ingeniously  traced  as  they  crept  from  Ceylon 
to  Java  and  onwards  in  their  adventurous  ways.  These  and  other 
topics  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  present  volume,  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history 
of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  Eastern  world. 


TRAVEL  AND  TOURING. 

Dolomite  Strongholds.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Sanger  Davies,  M.A. 
London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

MR.  DAVIES  insists  strongly  on  the  distinction  in  true 
mountaineering  between  difficulty  and  danger.  The  one 
is  to  be  surmounted;  the  other  should  be  avoided.  In  that  case 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  stands  self-condemned ;  for  the  feats 
he  records  with  infinite  gusto  were  perilous  in  the  highest  degree. 
So  it  must  be,  more  or  less,  with  all  rock-climbing.  On  snow 
and  ice,  with  reasonable  precautions,  the  rope  of  connexion  is 
generally  an  infallible  safeguard.  But  there  are  places  in  plenty 
on  the  Dolomite  cliffs  and  precipitous  shelves  where  a  false  step 
means  death  without  reprieve,  and  where  the  climbers,  if 
tied  together,  must  be  involved  in  a  common  disaster.  If 
a  man  has  a  right  to  risk  his  neck,  he  may  be  sure  of 
every  variety  of  sensation  there.  Mr.  Davies  went  in  by 
choice  for  the  strongholds  which  were  the  last  to  resist 
assaults,  and  whose  very  aspect  had  for  long  deferred  attacks 
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upon  them.    There  were  sheer  cliffs  which  seemed  to  offer  no 
foothold  for  the  chamois,  and  excellent   natural  imitations, 
in  limestone,  of  gigantic  cathedral  towers.    That  they  are  not 
absolutely  impregnable  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience. 
Here  and  there  a  "chimney"  rises  vertically,  which  may  be 
scaled  by  slow  degrees  in  a  succession  of  painful  contortions. 
Microscopic  examination  will  discern  on  the  face  of  the  rocks 
almost  imperceptible  rifts  or  notches,  which  give  hold  to  the  toes 
or  fingers.    Every  now  and  then  the  agile  adventurer  must  twist 
his  body  over  an  overhanging  shelf,  and  sometimes  he  must 
work  aloDg  by  parallels  on  convenient  faults  in  the  lime-forma- 
tion which  take  the  shape  of  dizzy  ledges.    It  needs  no  ordinary 
nerve  to  keep  one's  head  between  perpendicular  walls  and  pro- 
found abysses — more  especially  with  the  thought  ever  present  to 
the  mind  that  coming  down  is  decidedly  more  daDgerous  than 
going  up.    Moreover,  in  returning  there  is  the  chance  of  missing 
the  way ;  and  then,  as  the  old  coachman  remarked  of  railway 
accidents,  "  Where  are  you  ?  "    Fogs,  which  are  not  unfrequent, 
will  considerably  complicate  matters  ;  and  a  sharp  fall  of  tem- 
perature following  snow  or  rain  showers  will  glaze  the  rocks, 
which  were   already  sufficiently  slippery,  and  literally  pave 
the  way  for  involuntary   glissades.     As  an   example   of  a 
"  mauvais  pas "  take   the  Traverse  in  the  Little  Zinne.  It 
seemed  to   Mr.  Davies  a  hundred  yards  long  in  going  and 
fifty  in  returning.    The  cliffs  overhang  it,  and  so  had  pro- 
tected the  shelf.    The  average  breadth  was  nine  inches;  the 
drop  of  2,000   feet   from  the  edge  was   absolutely  perpen- 
dicular, and  there  was  no  hand  grip  from  end  to  end.  Mr. 
Davies  crawled  when   ascending,   and  coming  back  he  did 
the  acrobat  on  the  outside  edge,  which  the  guide  pronounced 
the   safer    system.     As    for    the    characteristically  named 
Fiinffingerspitze,  it  has  a  fatal  reputation ;  more  than  one  ex- 
perienced guide  has  lost  his  life  there  ;  the  climbing  is  continuously 
dangerous,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  nerves  is  sustained.  Here 
there  is  a  most  thrilling  description,  with  a  drawing  of  getting 
out  of  a  cave  with  an  overhanging  roof,  and  ascending  a  smooth 
and  frozen  couloir  of  very  awkward  width.    That  ascent  was 
effected  in  intense  cold  which  infinitely  increased  the  suffering 
and  the  peril,  for  the  blood  was  frozen  and  the  limbs  were 
benumbed  during  long  periods  of  waiting  while  the  guide  was 
cutting  the  steps.    On  the  Langkopel  they  were  caught  in  a 
terrific  hailstorm,  when  "  in  a  few  minutes  our  prostrate  bodies 
were  buried,  and  were  it  not  for  the  blast  which  swept  portions 
of  the  summit  clear,  we  could  have  distinguished  nothing  be- 
sides ourselves  and  the  fleecy  masses."    The  reward  beyond  the 
pure  excitement  was,  of  course,  in  the  superb  views  from  the 
summits  when  the  weather  is  clear  ;  but  the  traveller  who  is  con- 
tent to  keep  modestly  to  the  valleys  can  have  equal  enjoyment  of 
those  many-hued  morning  and  evening  lights  described  by  Mr. 
Davies  with  an  eloquent  enthusiasm  which  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Black's  somewhat  monotonous  Hebridean  sky-pictures. 


Sunrise  Land :  Rambles  in  Eastern  England,    By  Mrs.  Alfbeb 
Beblyn.    London:  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1894. 

With  its  somewhat  fanciful  title,  Sunrise  Land  is  an  unpre- 
tending but  delightful  little  volume,  and  we  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  an  invaluable  companion  for  visitors  to  the  Eastern 
Counties.  We  know  something  of  them  ourselves,  but  it  comes  as 
a  revelation  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  their  attractions.  Mrs. 
Berlyn  has  done  her  work  very  thoroughly ;  she  has  personally 
and  conscientiously  inspected  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  she  is 
singularly  catholic  in  her  tastes  and  sympathies.  She  can  talk 
with  knowledge  and  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  which  these  counties  are  remarkably  rich,  and  we 
should  ask  no  better  companion  in  the  interior  of  such  magnificent 
shrines  as  those  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough.  We  hear  all 
about  the  resources  and  environs  of  such  popular  watering-places 
as  Cromer  and  Felixstowe,  and  we  learn  all  about  the  recom- 
mendations and  drawbacks  of  innumerable  rivals  more  or  less 
noteworthy.  She  has  many  a  good  word  even  for  Cockney 
Southend,  the  chosen  Sunday  resort  of  the  East-end  tripper,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  she  gives  reason  for  her  praises. 
The  lady  is  to  all  appearance  as  much  at  home  among  the 
humours  of  Newmarket  Heath  and  the  secrets  of  the  training 
stables  as  in  the  colleges  and  academical  groves  of  classic  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  fishing  and  boating  on 
the  Broads,  and  two,  which  are  still  more  enjoyable,  on  the  social 
and  agricultural  revolution  which  has  been  wrought  by  the  re- 
clamation of  the  Fen  country.  Finally,  like  Mrs.  Lupin,  of  the 
"  Dragon,"  she  has  correct  notions  on  gastronomical  subjects ; 
and  she  tempts  us  by  her  recollections  of  well-furnished  larders  to 
more  than  one  hotel  or  hostelry. 


Travels  in  a  Tree-top.    By  Chaeles  Conead  Abbott.  London: 
Mathews  &  Lane.    1 894. 

The  clever  author  of  the  Travels  in  a  Tree-top  is  an  American 
Richard  Jefferies  or  "  Son  of  the  Marshes."    In  other  words,  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  and  observant  naturalist  who  writes  in  a  plea- 
sant and  graceful  style,  and  he  brings  up  his  reports  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  comparatively  unknown  to  Englishmen 
We  hear  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  with  most  outlandish  names, 
and  of  reptiles  and  insects  of  most  eccentric  habits.    We  learn,  to 
our  amaze,  how  much  may  be  discovered  in  the  spread  of  a  single 
venerable  tree,  with  its  zoological  gardens  and  its  botanical  gardens 
formed  upon  long  accumulations  of  leaf-mould,  and  its  aquaria  in 
the  pools  that  have  collected  in  cavities.    There  are  remarkable 
facts  as  to  the  sociability  of  birds  ;  in  a  single  town,  for  example, 
with  an  old  cemetery  and  a  mill-pond  within  its  bounds,  Mr. 
Abbott  came  upon  the  nests  of  seventeen  species.   The  creek  that 
traverses  it  has  turned  to  a  sewer,  but  still  the  musk  rat  clings  to- 
his  ancient  habitat,  and  the  brown  diver  takes  its  headers  among 
the  foul  refuse  from  a  dyeing  establishment.    There  are  some 
stray  specimens  from  the  numerous  notes  on  bird-life.    One  of 
the  most  entertaining  chapters  is  that  on  "  The  Coming  of  the 
Birds,"  in  which  is  described  in  chronological  sequence  the 
arrivals  of  the  main  hosts  of  successive  migrants,  for  there  are 
stragglers  that  will  turn  up  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Still 
more  charming  is  the  chapter  on  "  Nest-building,"  which  throws 
light  on  the  different  orders  and  styles  of  Transatlantic  bird 
architecture.    But,  perhaps,  the  most  locally  characteristic  pages 
of  all  are  those  on  aquatic  life,  when  we  hear  of  sunfishes,  some- 
what smaller,  it  is  true,  than  that  which  figures  in  the  Song 
of  Hiawatha,  valiantly  defending  their  nests  from  shoals  of 
voracious  minnows,  and  of  fresh-water  turtles,  though  on  a 
considerably  reduced  scale  from  the  sea-fish  that  revenge  them- 
selves on  gluttonous  humanity  by  leaving  legacies  of  gout  and 
indigestion. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Tui:  My  Journal  in  New  Zealand.    By  Mrs, 
Robeet  Wilson.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1894. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the  fantastically  named  Land  of  the 
Tui.  It  tells  us  little  or  nothing  new,  and  is  rather  pleasantly 
and  brightly  written  ;  but  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for  writing 
it.  The  lady's  husband  is  an  engineer,  and  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness gave  him  roving  commissions  which  showed  him  a  good  deal 
of  the  islands.  The  "  Tui,"  it  appears,  is  a  sort  of  Antipodean 
nightingale  ;  but  as  barely  a  page  is  devoted  to  the  bird  out  of 
300,  it  may  complain  of  being  somewhat  shabbily  treated,  aftei? 
being  led  by  the  title  to  expect  to  monopolize  a  monograph.  But 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  portrait  on  the  binding,  it  is  as  retiring  in 
its  manners  as  it  is  unassuming  in  its  dress,  and  consequently 
in  all  probability  does  not  feel  the  slight. 


NeW  Asia  Orientate ;  Impressioni  e  Note  di  Viaggio.  Lttbovico 
Nocentini.    Firenze :  Successori  Le  Monnier. 

Signor  Nocentini  has  written  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  East 
which  we  have  read  for  long.  Being  an  Italian,  and  writing  for 
Italians,  who  are  no  great  travellers,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell 
which  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  the  endless  volumes  by 
globe-trotting  Englishmen.  But  he  always  writes  brightly  and 
freshly,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  charm  even  to  the  commonplace 
and  what  is  most  familiar  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  foreigner  is  apt  to  note  many  trivial  matters  which 
our  countrymen  overlook.  He  likes  and  admires  the  English, 
and  is  much  in  sympathy  with  the  energy  of  their  colonial  enter- 
prise. As  for  the  backward  civilization  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  the  systematic  obstruction  of  the  governing  Mandarins,  he 
would  have  given  us  much  new  and  most  valuable  information 
had  he  not  been  recently  anticipated  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had 
long  resided  in  the  country.  But  Signor  Nocentini  pushed  his 
researches  into  the  interior,  and  made  sojourns  in  the  capital  and 
the  chief  seaports.  Perhaps  there  is  most  novelty  in  the  account 
of  his  visit  to  Port  Hamilton,  with  its  five  villages  of  clay,  its 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  its  two  or  three  dogs,  who  are  the 
only  domestic  animals.  En  revanche,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
serpents,  the  sole  denizens  of  the  wastes  and  wilds.  The  little 
island,  coveted  by  both  Occidental  and  Oriental  Powers  as  a 
noble  harbour  and  a  coaling-station,  may  play  an  important  part 
in  future  wars.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  the 
late  Laurence  Oliphant  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  its  import- 
ance to  England. 
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THE  EBB-TIDE. 

The  Ebb-Tide:  a  Trio  and  Quartette.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  London :  W.  Ileinemann. 
1894. 

THERE  is  ever  some  risk  in  literary  collaboration,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  book  before  us,  one  of  the  partners  has 
previously  achieved  a  position  in  the  world  of  letters  to  which 
the  other  can  put  forth  no  kind  of  claim  whatever.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's writings  have  accustomed  us  to  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  few  living  writers  of  fiction  can  be  said  to  have  at- 
tained. Of  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  as  a  writer,  we  know 
nothing,  except  in  the  elusive  conditions  presented  by  his 
association  now  and  previously  with  Mr.  Stevenson.  He  is 
therefore,  possibly,  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  know 
Mr.  Stevenson's  qualities,  but  of  Mr.  Osbourne's  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge.  Yet,  since  the  greatest  of  writers  will 
sometimes  fall  away,  and  cannot  at  all  times  and  upon  all  themes 
command  a  full  measure  of  their  best,  the  risk  that  these  colla- 
borators incur  cannot  justly  be  said  to  affect  one  and  not  the 
other.  Mr.  Osbourne,  then,  may  conceivably  be  in  some  danger 
of  being  credited  with  Mr.  Stevenson's  lapses.  These  considera- 
tions, it  might  be  supposed,  should  be  sufficient  for  the  critical 
faculty  and  caution  of  reviewers.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
profess  to  apportion  to  Mr.  Stevenson  and  to  Mr.  Osbourne 
their  respective  shares  in  the  present  venture.  One  must  be 
very  young  and  cocksure  to  do  that.  Nor  shall  we  ascribe 
any  weakness  or  defect  that  may  be  noted  in  The  Ebb-Tide 
to  Mr.  Stevenson's  collaborator — an  easy  way  of  judgment,  per- 
haps, yet  one  that  seems  to  us  not  merely  rash,  but  of  dubious 
fairness.  And  thus  must  such  a  proceeding  appear,  we  can  but 
think,  to  all  readers  except  the  young  and  confident  person  who 
would  have  you  imagine  he  knows  all  about  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship. The  question  of  interest  that  will  occur  to  the  reader  who 
takes  up  this  volume — "  Is  this  romance,  in  spirit  and  in  style, 
Stevensonian  ?  " — will  receive  an  instant  and  unhesitating 
answer.  There  are  few  pages — there  is,  certainly,  not  one  in- 
cident of  the  narrative — which  do  not  clearly  reveal  the  creative 
genius  and  literary  craftsmanship  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  book 
is,  in  short,  intensely  Stevensonian.  Whether  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  Kidnapped  and  with  Treasure  Island  is  another  matter. 
This,  also,  with  some  judges  is  possible;  and,  though  we  should 
dissent  from  this  verdict,  we  would  not  treat  it  with  disrespect. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  collaboration,  we  think  that  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  readers  may  be  summed  up  in  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  better  to  have  Mr.  Stevenson  and  another  than  not 
to  have  Mr.  Stevenson  at  all. 

It  is  in  what  concerns  the  "  story"  that  The  Ebb-Tide  differs 
most  from  the  romances  that  are  solely  Stevensonian.  As  a 
story,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  works  we  have  cited.  All 
through  the  narrative  there  is  a  recurrent  suggestion  of  the  un- 
developed. In  force  of  delineation,  in  sublety  ot  revelation— both 
of  character  and  of  the  motive  springs  of  action — and  in  piquancy 
of  dialogue,  the  book  is  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  art 
as  any  that  he  has  set  his  name  to.  The  suggestion  of  the  un- 
developed is  a  radical  weakness  in  the  story,  since  it  inevitably 
brings  with  it  to  the  imaginative  reader  processes  of  develop- 
ment that  must  have  raised  the  story  to  the  first  rank  of  fiction, 
yet  are  absolutely  neglected.  Brilliant  as  are  the  successive  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  that  forms  the  first  part, 
"  The  Trio,"  there  is  something  inoperative,  something  of  sterility, 
when  looked  at  collectively  and  retrospectively  from  the  final 
scene  of  the  story.  They  have  not  the  air  of  inevitableness. 
They  seem  to  have  been  designed  independently  of  the  end  in 
view,  and  tend  towards  no  tremendous  culmination.  Like  The 
Wreckeis,  the  story  is  a  romance  of  the  South  Seas.  The  scene 
opens  at  the  Tahitian  town  of  Papeete,  and  introduces  three 
beachcombers,  who  are  reduced  to  the  final  stages  of  destitution — 
literally  "  on  the  beach,''  as  the  expressive  local  term  has  it.  The 
wretched  estate  of  these  men,  who  have  missed  the  flood-tide  of 
their  affairs,  is  set  forth  with  inimitable  power  and  effect.  The 
trio  is  composed  of  a  Yankee  skipper,  John  Davis ;  Robert 
Herrick,  an  Oxford  man,  who  has  sunk  through  utter  want  of 
moral  tone ;  and  Huish,  a  London  clerk,  whose  vileness  is  miti- 
gated by  a  cheerful  courage  and  a  Cockney  humour  which  recalls 
the  immortal  Bailey  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Thus,  when  Herrick 
has  consoled  him,  as  he  thought,  while  suffering  agonies  from 
influenza  in  the  wretched  shelter  where  they  hide,  by  relating  a 
pleasant  Arabian  Nights'  fantasy,  he  likens  the  story  to  Minister- 
ivy  Children.    "  I  can  tell  you,"  he  cries,  "  there  would  be  more 


beer  and  skittles  about  my  little  jaunt " ;  and  he  winds  up  his 
too-suggestive  picture  of  bliss  thus  : — 

'"Then  I'd  drop  into  a  theatre,  and  pal  on  with  some 
chappies,  and  do  the  dancing-rooms  and  bars,  and  that,  and 
wouldn't  go  'ome  till  morning,  till  daylight  doth  appear. 
And  the  next  day  I'd  have  water-cresses,  'am.  muffins,  and 
fresh  butter ;  wouldn't  1  just,  0  my !  " ' 

Chance,  and  bitter  necessity,  make  these  worthies  fast  comrades ; 
and  by  a  stroke  of  luck  they  are  put  in  charge  of  the  schooner 
Farallone,  whose  officers  have  died  of  smallpox.  The  Yankee 
skipper  schemes  to  steal  the  vessel  and  share  the  cargo  of  Cali- 
fornian  champagne  with  the  others.  The  horrors  of  that  voyage, 
with  the  drunken  captain  and  clerk,  and  the  scared  Kanakas  who 
form  the  crew,  are  thrillingly  depicted.  Herrick  vainly  remon- 
strates with  the  skipper  for  "  stealing,"  as  he  calls  it,  his 
"  profits,"  and  drinking  the  champagne  which  had  cost  him  his 
"  honour." 

And  so  they  sail  until  they  sight  a  "  new  island,"  of  which  an 
exquisite  description  is  given,  which  introduces  the  fantastic 
element  of  the  story  in  the  person  of  the  owner  of  the  island,  one 
Attwater,  who  makes  up  the  "  Quartette."  This  person,  mystic, 
fatalist,  evangelist,  is  a  most  striking  and  original  conception.  He 
magnetizes  the  weak  and  vacillating  Herrick,  and  confounds  the 
Yankee  skipper  and  the  malignant  and  vicious  Huish  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality.  The  scene  in  which  he  reveals  to 
Herrick  the  full  significance  of  that  worthy's  degradation  is 
exceedingly  impressive.  Indeed,  throughout  thia  second  portion 
of  the  book  Mr.  Stevenson's  imagination  is  freely  at  work.  Yet 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  final  scene  falls  somewhat  flat.  It  is 
strong  in  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  but  the  grotesque  is  not 
of  the  kind  that  intensifies  the  horror.  No  one,  we  think,  who 
takes  up  The  Ebb-Tide  will  put  it  away  until  the  last  page  is 
reached,  so  irresistible  is  the  charm  of  the  vivid  and  picturesque 
narrative.  But  the  story  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  design  nor  a 
good  example  of  the  art  of  cumulative  construction. 

Needs  Must.   By  Amelia  S.  C.  Young  (Pamela  Sneyd).  i  vol. 
London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

What  slight  story  there  is  in  Needs  Must  might  well  have 
been  told  without  the  superabundance  of  biography  with  which 
the  author  has  burdened  it.  In  previous  works  she  has  dealt 
with  the  delicate  mysteries  of  cast-off  clothing.  In  Point  Blank 
we  had  a  mother  and  two  daughters  who  begged  for  invitations 
to  officers'  messes,  and  even  for  the  unconsumed  food  left  upon 
the  tables,  and  who  asked  their  female  acquaintance  for  their 
left-ofl'  clothes.  Here  duchesses,  judges'  wives,  and  other  "  great 
oneyers  "  are  not  so  generous  as  to  give  their  cast-off"  garments 
to  their  poor  relations ;  they  sell  them  to  a  lady,  the  widow  of 
several  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  with  a  love  of  gaudy  colours 
and  jewelry  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Houndsditch  Jewess,  who 
sells  them  again  to  impecunious  "  smart "  people,  and  is  called  a 
revendeuse.  How  a  mysterious  jewel  came  to  be  hidden  in  a  dress 
sold  to  her  and  resold,  and  how  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Vine 
Cleverley  and  Archie  Cope,  form  the  inadequate  material  of  a  story 
of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  told  in  a  patchy  style,  and  without 
any  pretence  to  neatness  of  construction  or  coherence.  The  mystery 
about  the  stone  is  uninteresting  in  itself,  and  is  feebly  treated. 
With  one  exception,  Archie  Cope,  a  strangely  susceptible  young 
barrister  of  babe-like  faith,  nearly  all  the  characters  are  either 
flighty  or  disreputable,  and  most  of  them  are  both.  The  extreme 
slanginess  with  which  the  aathor  offends  her  readers  in  every 
page  is  the  more  remarkable  and  regretable  since  she  possesses 
an  amount  of  vivacity  and  a  keenness  of  observation  of  character 
which  should  render  her  independent  of  everything  of  the  kind. 
The  women  all  seem  to  gamble  and  talk  a  hideous  jargon,  in 
which  the  slang  of  the  club,  racecourse,  and  card-room  are  freely 
mingled.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  book.  We  are 
allowed  to  see  the  foolish  side  alone  of  the  men,  and  can  only  give 
them  credit  for  any  other  in  pure  charity.  The  style  is  dis- 
figured by  the  intrusion  of  much  scrappy  French  and  the  painful 
and  frequent  use  of  italics.  "  This  Jin  de.  sieclc  time  "  is  but  one 
phrase  among  many  almost  equally  elegant,  and  "  What  frauds 
women  are  !  You're  a  rum  lot,  as  the  devil  said  to  the  ten 
commandments,"  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "  revendeuse.  '1 
There  may  be  such  people  as  these  whose  chatter  tires  by  its  dull 
monotony  of  smartness,  but  if  so  they  live  in  a  queer  corner  of 
society  better  left  unexplored  by  the  lady  novelist,  even  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  the  best  possible  taste.  By  the  way,  what  is 
the  "  legal  period  of  mourning  "  by  a  widow  or  any  one  else  ? 

Dorothy's  Double.  By  G.  A.  Hentt.   3  vols.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1894. 

Out  of  such  familiar  material  as  the  stealing  of  the  heroine's 
twin  sister  in  infancy  Mr.  Henty  has  fashioned  a  three- volume 
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novel  which  would  have  been  well  enough  in  two  volumes,  and 
better  still  in  one.  Redundancy  marks  the  work  throughout.  The 
story  starts  with  a  prologue  which  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
explains  even  less  than  can  be  legitimately  picked  up  in  the  course 
of  the  reading  of  the  book.  This,  however,  is  insignificant,  except 
as  a  piece  of  weak  construction.  A  large  sum  of  money  is  obtained 
by  a  fraudulent  impersonation  of  the  heroine,  and  free  recourse  is 
had  to  the  services  of  some  rather  shadowy  detectives ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  unravelling  the  mystery  falls  upon  Ned 
Hampton,  whom  the  author  sends  to  America  in  the  course  of 
the  investigations,  and  so  manages  to  introduce  certain  exciting 
•episodes  which  should  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  schoolboys.  No 
doubt  it  is  necessary  in  detective  stories  to  set  out  details  with 
the  utmost  clearness ;  but  it  is  not  desirable,  for  instance,  in  a 
book  of  this  kind,  to  repeat  the  substance  of  an  interview,  in  two, 
and  even  three,  different  forms.  But  it  is  frequently  done. 
This,  and  some  of  the  letters  set  out  in  full  dealing  with  facts 
already  given,  amount  to  simple,  unmistakable  padding.  The 
author  has  not  exhibited  the  care  in  writing  which  should  be  the 
least  compliment  he  could  pay  his  readers.  "  I  had  hoped  that 
he  might  have  been  able  to  have  fixed  "  is,  perhaps,  a  little  worse 
than  most  of  his  negligences ;  but  the  slovenliness  is  clearly 
apparent  in  far  too  many  cases.  Most  of  the  characters  are 
people  of  education,  and  would  not  say  "Who  will  you  con- 
sult ?  "  "  It  was  not  her,"  or  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  and  I," 
even  in  real  life.  The  story  runs  on  pleasantly;  we  take 
sufficient  interest  in  the  heroine  and  Hampton  to  fear  lest  she 
accept  an  assiduous  and  respectably  attractive  rival ;  and  in  the 
dialogue  there  is  no  offence,  though  its  straightforward  simplicity 
sometimes  threatens  to  degenerate  into  commonplace.  In  a  little 
boy  whom  Hampton  picks  up  we  are  pleased  to  recognize  a 
successor  to  the  boy  in  Ravenshoe ;  but  we  should  like  Ned 
Hampton  better  if  his  attitude  towards  him  were  a  little  less 
Barlowesque.  The  misdirected  genius  of  the  compositor  has 
rarely  gone  further  than  in  suggesting  "  Althorp  "  as  the  place 
where  William  Tell  shot  at  the  apple. 


A  Great  Temptation.    By  Doea  Russell.    3  vols.  London: 
F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1894. 

There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  A  Great  Temptation 
and  Dorothy's  Double.  In  each  case  much  turns  on  an  anony- 
mous letter  ;  the  same  desire  for  inordinate  distension  is  evident 
in  each.  If  in  the  latter  work  simplicity  is  carried  to  the  extent 
of  commonplace,  in  the  former  commonplace  reaches  the  verge  of 
inanity,  while  in  the  matter  of  slovenly  composition  and  bad 
grammar  it  is  impossible  to  hold  either  the  author  or  printer 
of  A  Great  Temptation  exclusively  responsible,  though  the  greater 
liability  must  fall  upon  the  author.  It  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  that  the  beautiful  Laura  Ingram  meets  Sir  Ralph  Wood- 
land, a  real  "  Bart,  of  the  B.K.,"  who  is  never  once  in  all  three 
volumes  mentioned,  even  by  Laura,  without  the  Bartly  prefix. 
Although  his  face  is  very  cold  and  very  dark  and  very  strong,  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  constantly  reminded  with  astonishingly 
little  variety,  he  has  no  very  brilliant  gift  of  conversation ;  nor, 
indeed, has  any  of  the  characters.  Laura  has  discovered  that  her 
father  had  killed  the  baronet's  father,  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  and 
so  though  Sir  Ralph  started  in  the  usual  way,  and  said,  "  Miss 
Ingram — may  I  call  you  Laura  ?  "  she  would  not  marry  him  ;  but, 
after  being  in  some  want,  and  living  for  a  time  on  a  glass  of  milk 
and  a  biscuit  while  she  was  writing  a  novel,  became  the  wife  of  a 
worthy  young  solicitor,  who  on  making  his  first  offer,  began, 
"Miss  Ingram — Laura."  Majcr  Ingram  seems  to  have  puzzled 
the  author  as  well  as  Laura,  though,  we  think,  without  sufficient 
reason.  "  Laura  could  never  understand  her  father,  nor  account 
for  his  habitual  moroseness.  Yet  he  had  given  her  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  afterwards  brought  her  to  an  uncongenial  home.  He 
was  not  rich,  and  had  never  been  rich,  yet  he  was  careless  about 
money,  and  his  expenditure  had  always  exceeded  his  income." 
Laura,  of  course,  soon  tires  of  her  husband.  Events  bring  about 
a  clearing  up  of  the  slander  which  has  estranged  her  from  Sir 
Ralph,  and  then  follows  her  great  temptation.  She  yields  to  this, 
it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  only  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  her  husband  ;  but  the  ending  of  the  story  is  feeble.  The 
character-drawing  is  none  too  clear.  Sir  Ralph  is  not  above 
listening  to  tittle-tattle  from  servants,  and  the  womenfolk  are 
mostly  mean  and  undignified. 

Dave's  Sweetheart.   By  Mart  Gaunt.   2  vols.  London  :  Edward 
Arnold.  1894. 

Unlike  most  tales  of  Australian  life,  Dave's  Sweetheart  is  not 
excessively  overlaid  with  colonial  slang,  although  the  rough,  un- 
couth speech  of  the  miner  is  freely  used,  and  some  ladylike  hints 
are  given  that  his  language  is  worse  than  coarse.  Black  Dave 
Anderson  is  a  very  paltry  ruffian  indeed,  who,  having  murdered 


an  innocent  old  German  suttler  in  cold  blood,  orders  his  sweet- 
heart, then  believing  him  innocent,  to  marry  the  Serjeant  of  police 
in  order  better  to  screen  himself.  The  hopeless  love  of  the 
middle-aged  police  officer  for  the  nineteen-year-old  slattern, 
whose  heart  has  been  won  by  this  barely  picturesque  scoundrel,  is 
but  little  less  pathetic  than  the  story  of  her  abandonment  of  her 
husband  to  share  Anderson's  desolate  fortunes  in  hiding  or  the 
miserable  episode  of  the  latter's  cruel  and  cowardly  desertion. 
With  the  wretched  death  from  hunger  and  exposure  of  the  mis- 
guided girl  the  main  interest  of  the  book  might  have  been 
allowed  to  drop  ;  but  the  final  incidents  are  related  with  a  good 
deal  of  dramatic  force,  while  the  tone  of  the  whole  work  is 
sympathetic  and  unaffected. 


The  Story  of  Margredel.  Being  a  Fireside  History  of  a  Fifeshire 
Family.  By  David  Stoeeae  Meldettii.  i  vol.  Edinburgh 
and  London:  Blackwood  &  Son.  1894. 

If  the  story  of  a  Fifeshire  family  straggles  slightly  through 
the  three  generations  whose  life  it  records,  and  if  it  be  made 
ground  of  complaint  that  the  nominal  heroine  does  not  make  her 
appearance  until  the  second  part,  and  is  then  by  no  means  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  it,  the  objections  must  end  there. 
The  Oliphants  were  a  sturdy  race  with  strongly  marked  cha- 
racteristics, good  and  evil.  The  author  has  drawn  them  with  a 
purposeful  and  evidently  a  keenly  sympathetic  hand.  His  narra- 
tive style  is  admirably  clear  and  simple,  with  a  clearness  and 
simplicity  in  nowise  allied  to  baldness.  The  tragic  note  is 
firmly  struck  and  consistently  maintained  in  the  evolution  of  the 
doom  of  the  Oliphants,  the  inevitable  punishment  of  a  great  sin  ; 
but,  though  this  necessarily  overshadows  a  great  part  of  the 
story,  pleasant  and  cheerful  passages  abound,  and  the  tenderness 
and  loving-kindness  of  the  women  folk  are  in  fine  relief  to  the 
sterner  characters  of  the  men.  Some  of  the  old-world  courtships 
are  charming,  while  the  self-denying  device  of  the  dying  house- 
keeper to  reconcile  the  two  brothers  is  beautifully  pathetic. 
Unlike  most  stories  of  Scottish  life,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
dialogue  is  undisfigured  by  a  form  of  speech  which  seems  uncouth 
and  is  unintelligible  to  nearly  all  but  Scottish  readers.  The 
author's  intention  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  concluding  words, 
which  also  indicate  the  spirit  which  gives  a  fascination  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  uninteresting  records  of  an  obscure 
Scottish  household  : — "  And  if,  as  well  may  be,  you  care  for  no 
moral,  it  is  as  I  should  wish  it,  inasmuch  as  the  story  was  not 
told  to  point  one,  but  because  it  is  the  story  of  a  people  whose 
memory  is  dear  to  me,  and  of  a  countryside  that  I  love."  The 
author  has,  nevertheless,  preached  a  moral,  the  simplest  and 
soundest. 

Horace  Chase.    By  Constance  Fenimoee  Woolson.     i  vol. 
London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

Horace  Chase  is  also  by  way  of  being  a  domestic  history  in 
which  the  American  millionaire,  who  gives  the  title  to  the  novel, 
is  by  no  means  the  principal  character,  the  place  of  honour  being 
filled  by  Ruth  Franklin,  who,  nineteen  years  his  junior,  marries 
him  because  his  wealth  make  things  pleasant  for  her  and  hers  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  believes  she  loves  or,  at  least,  likes  him 
very  much.  He  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  fellow,  although  he  is  a 
millionaire,  and  has  made  his  first  pile  out  of  a  "  Bubble  Baking 
Powder,"  so  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  represent  him  as  making  Calliope  rhyme  with  soap,  even 
to  give  Ruth  an  opportunity  of  defending  him  by  pronouncing 
"  Terpsichore  "  as  though  it  rhymed  with  more.  At  all  events,  he 
deserved  better  things  than  that  his  wife  should  fall  in  love  with 
a  business  connexion  of  his,  and  only  escape  dishonour  by  the 
fact  that  when  she  flees  to  her  businesslike  admirer  she  discovers 
that  the  latter  is  in  love  with  another  lady.  She  manages  to 
escape  without  detection.  It  will  not  detract  from  the  interest 
of  the  book  to  disclose  that  she  confesses  to  her  husband,  and  is 
left  in  rather  comfortable  penitence  in  his  arms ;  for  here  the 
story  is  essentially  not  the  thing,  but  the  more  or  less  diverting 
and  largely  unnecessary  characters — all  American — who  saunter 
through  the  book.  These  sketches  are  brightly  and  intelligently 
written  ;  but  they  occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of  space,  and  are 
overburdened  with  an  immense  quantity  of  trivial,  and  often 
tiresome,  detail.  The  business  men  are  wonderful  people  and  all 
wonderfully  alike.  The  sensitive  pride  of  Jared  Franklin  may 
be  gathered  from  a  single  sentence.  He  has  been  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  therefore  " '  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  army 
to  hunt  out  illicit  stills,'  replied  Jared  Franklin,  all  the  ex-officer 
in  his  haughty  tone."  But  he,  too,  is,  like  Horace  Chase,  a 
worthy,  self-respecting  man  enough,  and  clings  tenaciously  to 
*'  a  proper  pride." 
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In  the  Green  Park;  or,  Half-pay  Deities.     By  F.  Norreys 
Connell.    "With  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    I  vol. 
London:  Henry  &  Co.  1894. 
A.  work  which  starts  with  a  dedication  "  To  my  Brother,  of 
whom  I  have  reason  to  be  fond,"  gives  promise  of  eccentricity, 
in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  sub-title, "  Half-pay  D  eities,"  and 
causes  the  reader  to  fear  the  worst  in  the  way  of  "  New  Humour." 
If  there  is  the  new  and  feeble  humour,  there  is  also  not  wanting 
the  old  and  bad.    The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  supplies 
a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  whole  :— 

'  You  will  see  my  name  if  you  look  at  the  title-page.  I 
give  you  information  about  myself,  not  to  interest,  instruct, 
or  amuse  you,  but  partly  to  fill  up  space,  and  partly  for  the 
guidance  of  the  public  press,  should  an  obituary  notice  be 
called  for  on  the  publication  of  my  book.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry  you  may  skip  the  next  few  paragraphs  ;  the  rest  of  the 
book  will  not  suffer  in  any  way.  On  second  thoughts,  I 
should  advise  you  to  skip  them.  I  would  do  so  myself  if  I 
had  the  chance.  But  fate  will  not  allow  me  to  skip,  so  I 
cheerfully  accept  my  little  lot.  (No  relation  to  him  whose 
wife  got  herself  into  a  pickle.) ' 

The  book  affects  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  stories  and  re- 
marks upon  them  and  upon  each  other,  by  the  heathen  gods  and 
some  others,  the  brilliant  tone  of  whose  conversation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  identification  of  Bacchus  as  "Mr. 
Backhouse,"  and  Jupiter's  addressing  Neptune  as  "  Possy."  The 
effect  of  the  author's  style  is  to  give  one  the  idea  that  he  writes 
very  much  as  a  spoiled  and  conceited  child  sometimes  speaks 
before  company  not  inclined  to  take  much  notice  of  him.  He 
must  say  something  to  attract  attention,  and  he  does  not  mind 
very  much  whether  the  attention  is  favourable  or  otherwise. 
Here  the  mechanical  effort  to  be  funny  at  all  costs  is  painfully 
obvious ;  the  wit  of  forced  quaintness  and  extravagance  of 
expression,  of  deliberately  devised  incongruity,  small  pun,  petty 
paradox,  and  bombastic  verbiage,  is  mingled  with  purely  vapid 
nonsense  and  a  free  use  of  the  slangy  humours  of  the  drinking- 
bar.  There  are  also  passages  not  so  much  puerile  as  in  bad  taste. 
"When  Mr.  Connell  attempts,  as  he  sometimes  does,  to  be  serious, 
he  is  only  wantonly  gruesome ;  as  in  the  story  of  Galahad 
Brown,  into  which,  however,  he  cannot  refrain  from  introducing 
small  and  quite  inappropriate  jocularity.  The  next  chapter  is 
labelled  "Comparatively  Cheerful,"  but  although  it  is  facetiously 
intended,  we  may  doubt  if  any  one  will  share  the  author's 
opinion.  A  good  deal  of  weak  verse  is  scattered  through  the 
volume,  some  of  it  Kiplingesque,  some  only  characterless.  If  we 
thought  that  there  was  any  fear  that  Mr.  F.  Norreys  Connell 
would  write  such  another  book,  we  should  fervently  pray  with 
one  of  his  own  characters,  "  Will  no  one  stop  this  turbulent 
penny-a-liner  ?  " 


SCIENCE. 

PHYSICS  UP  TO  DATE. 

Physics.  Advanced  Course.  By  George  F.  Barker,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

IT  is  no  aspersion  on  the  wisdom  of  Professor  Barker  to  say 
that  he  rushes  in  where  the  mightiest  physicists  of  Europe 
fear  to  tread.  Lord  Kelvin,  when  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Thomson,  embarked  light-heartedly  along  with  his  boon  com- 
panion, Tait,  on  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy  which  should 
cruise  over  the  whole  expanse  of  physics ;  but  the  voyage  proved 
a  short  one,  and  the  grand  scheme  of  exploration  remains  un- 
fulfilled. "When  the  greatest  have  failed  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  complete  work  of  the  kind  must  be  practically  insuper- 
able. With  the  exception  of  some  very  elementary  text-books, 
and  a  few  patched-up  translations  from  foreign  tongues,  we  know 
of  no  compendious  attempt  to  treat  natural  philosophy  in  English 
so  nearly  successful  as  this  bulky  volume. 

Natural  philosophy,  or  physics — to  use  the  more  precise,  if  less 
euphonious,  term — includes  a  great  many  compact  and  self-con- 
tained branches  of  science,  ranging  in  a  somewhat  indefinite 
succession  from  almost  pure  mathematics  to  almost  pure  imagi- 
nation. The  properties  of  matter,  the  various  forms  of  energy,  like 
light,  heat,  sound,  and  those  ambiguous  entities  that  seem  to  be 
neither  matter  nor  energy,  but  a  mixture  of  both — electricity  and 
magnetism — have  all  got  copious  literatures  of  their  own.  In 
every  department  there  has  been  rapid,  if  unequal,  advance 
during  recent  years  ;  and,  with  increasing  specialization,  there  has 
arisen  a  scarcity  of  all-round  men  able  to  grasp  and  knot  together 
the  clues  of  separate  workers.  Consequently,  such  minor 
attempts  as  have  been  made  to  write  general  treatises  on  physics 
have  been  lopsided  and  conventional,  following  out  in  the  main 


plans  laid  down  half  a  century  ago,  when  whole  domains  of 
scientific  thought  were  absolutely  undreamt  of. 

Were  it  for  nothing  more  than  his  spirited  effort  to  re- 
catalogue  and  arrange  the  contents  of  physics  in  logical  order, 
and  consistently  with  the  most  recent  results,  we  would  warmly 
commend  Professor  Barker.  He  has  really  done  more  than  this, 
for  he  has  assimilated  all  the  best  new  work,  and  impressed  the 
whole  with  his  own  individuality.  This  is  a  feat  of  generalship 
which  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  a  few  blemishes  in  matters 
of  detail  that  a  drill-sergeant's  eye  would  detect.  Such  blemishes 
often  arise  as  the  result  of  trying  to  make  ten  words  convey  a 
meaning  for  the  expression  of  which  twelve  are  necessary  and 
sufficient.  Occasionally  they  occur  by  failing  to  notify  an  as- 
sumption made  instinctively  by  the  trained  scientific  mind,  but 
not  readily  observed  by  the  learner  to  whom  a  serious  stumbling 
block  is  thus  presented.    We  shall  not  dwell  on  these. 

The  whole  sphere  of  physics  is  divided  in  this  book  into  three 
parts- — mass  physics,  molecule  physics,  and  the  physics  of  the 
ether.  The  first  division  deals  with  kinematics,  dynamics,  work 
and  energy,  attraction  and  potential,  and  the  general  properties 
of  matter.  Sound  also  is  treated  here,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the 
vibration  of  bodies  as  a  mass. 

Molecular  physics  is  simply  taken  as  the  action  of  heat  in 
matter,  and  so  far  there  is  little  that  is  novel  except  the  post- 
ponement of  a  lot  of  familiar  things  usually  treated  of  in  the 
same  connexion.  The  third  section,  however,  could  not  have 
been  written  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago.  The  physics  of  the 
ether  is  still  under  investigation,  and  many  fundamental  discove- 
ries remain  to  be  made.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  show 
that  the  planes  of  cleavage  between  the  phenomena  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  lie  in  quite  a  different 
direction  from  that  ordinarily  supposed  hitherto.  Professor 
Barker  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  system  in  its 
entirety  for  educational  purposes.  The  ether,  it  may  be  well  to 
note,  is  the  paradoxical  substance  which  fills  all  space  and  per- 
meates all  ordinary  matter,  which  is  so  rare  that  it  does  not 
perceptibly  impede  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  yet  so  elastic 
that  it  transmits  vibrations  of  the  minutest  amplitude  and  greatest 
quickness  in  all  directions  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  Four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  various 
motions  of  which  the  ether  is  capable.  The  first  is  the  energy  of 
ether-vibration,  familiarly  spoken  of  as  light  or  radiant  heat,  or 
actinic  rays,  according  to  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  vibra- 
tions. Then  comes  the  energy  of  ether-stress  or  electrostatics. 
Here  old-fashioned  students  of  electricity  have  to  rub  their  eyes, 
and  think  hard  to  realize  the  changed  position  of  affairs  ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  what  used  to  be  called  "  frictional  electricity  "  are 
traced,  not  to  the  conductors,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  inter- 
vening non-conductors.  Electrical  disturbances,  being  due  to 
stresses  in  the  ether,  affect  all  intervening  space,  although  the 
effects  are  made  manifest  only  in  the  presence  of  certain  bodies. 

The  section  on  the  energy  of  ether-vortices  is  still  more  over- 
whelming ;  for  here  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  are 
accounted  for  by  whirlpools  in  the  ether,  of  which  the  magnet 
itself  is,  in  a  sense,  rather  the  result  than  the  cause.  Finally, 
the  energy  of  ether-flow  on  electro-kinetics  is  discussed  to  the 
elucidation  of  electric  currents  and  the  means  for  generating 
electricity. 

The  main  lines  of  this  manner  of  treatment  have  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Faraday,  to  whose  unrivalled  scientific  imagina- 
tion they  presented  themselves  as  possibilities,  but  it  is  only  in 
these  last  days  that  they  have  been  demonstrated  as  true,  and 
here  for  the  first  time  they  are  taught  in  due  order.  Imagination 
alone  can  predict  what  advances  may  still  be  made  by  the  rising 
generation  who  accept  as  their  alphabet  the  new  and  simple 
principles  which  the  trained  scientific  men  of  the  day  have 
arrived  at  after  a  lifetime  of  painful  study. 


ROCK-POOLS. 

Ponds  and  Rock-Pools.    By  Henry  Scherren.    London:  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

TO  the  naturalist  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  that  which  produces  rock-pools,  and  is  there- 
fore delectable,  and  that  which  produces  none,  and  is  therefore 
indifferent.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  to  such  a  man  that  a  sea- 
port possesses  sands,  or  golf  links,  a  band,  or  an  excellent  hotel. 
He  shakes  his  head,  and  asks,  "  But  has  it  rock-pools  ?  "  This 
demand  on  his  part  instantly  excludes  from  the  scene  of  his 
enjoyment  whole  counties  and  districts.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  going  northwards,  we  doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  one 
rock-pool,  worthy  of  the  name,  till  we  approach  Flamborough 
Head.    The  South  Coast — by  which  we  mean  Kent,  Sussex, 
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Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight— is  so  poor  in  this  desideratum, 
that  the  zoological  nose  is  mightily  turned  up,  even  at  its  fairest 
passages  of  marine  scenery.  But  with  Dorsetshire  the  thing 
begins ;  in  Devonshire,  South  as  well  as  North,  it  is  a  main 
feature,  and  in  Cornwall  it  is  simply  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  shore. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  West-country  rock-pool  is  any- 
thing like  what  it  was,  say  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  march 
of  knowledge  is  a  terribly  blighting  thing,  and  the  first  apprecia- 
tion of  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  sea-coast  was  very  quickly 
followed  by  a  reckless  and  outrageous  destruction  of  them.  We 
can  recollect  when  it  was  not  uncommon  to  draw  aside  the  thick 
curtain  of  laminaria  which  concealed  the  surface  of  a  deep  lime- 
stone pool  at  low  tide,  and  to  discover  beneath  it,  spread  like  a 
magnificent  posy  of  chrysanthemums  and  asters,  a  whole  bouquet 
of  expanded  sea-anemones,  filling  the  brilliant  and  crystal-clear 
water  with  the  splendour  of  their  tentacles.  A  touch,  with 
the  hand  or  a  stick,  in  the  centre  of  this  lovely  display,  and 
in  a  few  moments  nothing  was  left  but  brown  smooth  buttons 
adhering  to  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  so  exposing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  salt-water  garden  in  which  these  sensitive  flowers 
of  the  ocean  disported  themselves.  Then,  but  not  before, 
the  other  and  more  modest  denizens  of  the  pool  could  be  dis- 
tinguished— pellucid  shrimps,  marked,  like  the  zebra,  but  with 
azure  or  scarlet,  green  worms  of  endless  tenuity,  tiny  fishes, 
serpules  inhabiting  shrines  of  carven  alabaster,  delicate  fairy-like 
alga  and  corallines,  a  thousand  exquisite  forms  dimly  seen  within 
the  beryl-like  obscurity  of  the  cold  pool. 

Such  little  sanctuaries  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  positive 
jewel-cases  of  the  ocean,  must  have  existed,  unappreciated  and 
unobserved,  from  the  earliest  ages.  Perhaps  the  poet  Southey, 
in  that  passage  of  Thalaba  in  which  he  describes  the  effect  of  the 
returning  tide  in  freshening  the  inmates  of  the  rock,  was  the  first 
human  being  who  took  intelligent  cognizance  of  their  beauty. 
But  for  the  invention  of  the  marine  aquarium  they  might 
still  exist,  in  their  familiar  abundance  ;  but  the  last  forty 
years  has  seen  a  wanton  desecration  of  rock-pools  fit  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  fain  admire,  and 
then  withdraw  that  others  in  their  turn  should  enjoy  the  sight. 
The  destruction  has  been  wholesale  ;  and  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
coast  easy  of  access  or  adjacent  to  well-known  resorts  it  has  been 
complete  and  final.  We  are  acquainted  with  districts  in  Devon- 
shire and  in  South  Wales  where  it  was  possible,  within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  men,  to  find  terraces  of  rock,  laid  bare 
at  low  tide,  which  were  honeycombed  with  pools,  in  each  of 
which  dozens  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  exquisite  forms  were  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  covered,  if  covered  at  all, 
merely  by  dripping  screens  of  ulva.  These  ledges  may  be  visited 
to-day  without  its  being  possible  to  find  in  their  recesses  a  single 
sea- anemone  or  star-fish  or  coralline.  All  has  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed ;  the  hammer  and  chisel  of  the  "  collector "  have  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  everything,  and  a  small  crab  or  a  few  barnacles 
alone  remain,  as  though  ironically  insisting  that  these  deserts  do 
still  harbour  a  sort  of  living  things. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  wander  far  afield,  and  penetrate  beyond 
the  extreme  footprint  of  the  ordinary  pedestrian,  in  order  to 
secure  a  shadow  of  the  pleasure  which  once  lay  at  the  call  of 
every  passer-by.  And  if  the  destruction  had  aided  science,  if  in 
any  perceptible  degree  it  had  added  to  human  pleasure,  the 
philosopher  might  hug  himself  with  these  reflections,  and  try  to 
forget  the  irremediable  loss.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  there  was  no  such  return,  even  for  the  moment.  The 
specimens,  rudely  torn  from  their  rocks — their  bases  mutilated, 
their  roots  severed — died  in  the  basket  before  they  reached  a 
destination ;  if  a  few  of  them  were  alive  when  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  captivity,  it  was  only  to  linger,  in  ugli- 
ness and  incongruity,  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  neglect, 
until  the  idle  "  collector "  grew  weary  of  them,  or  until  they 
were  killed  by  heat  or  the  turbidity  of  the  water.  For  one 
marine  animal  which  has  flourished  in  an  intelligently  kept 
vivarium,  for  one  which  has  been  put  to  real  service  under  the 
microscope  of  a  student,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  thousand 
have  been  sacrificed  to  a  wasteful  and  barbarous  fashion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  scruple  to  commend  a  well-mean- 
ing little  book  like  that  which  has  formed  the  text  of  these 
remarks.  It  deals  with  the  modes  in  which  should  be  captured 
and  removed  creatures  whose  only  interest  to  ourselves  is  in  their 
pristine  liberty.  We  will  not  aid  or  abet  Mr.  Scherren  and  his 
mates  in  completing  the  destruction  of  our  maltreated  and 
desecrated  coast.  Even  in  these  days  we  know  spots  of  difficult 
access — the  inner  shores  of  islets,  the  bases  of  cliffs  to  be  ap- 
proached only  in  a  boat,  the  shy  inlets  of  remote  estuaries — 
where  rock-pools  are  still  to  be  found,  where  the  pale  prawns 
still  dart  through  rosy  forests  of  rhodymenia,  and  where  the 


creamy  disks  of  Sagartia  nivea  star  the  dark  limestone  like  great 
daisies.  But  wild  horses  will  not  tear  from  us  an  indication  of 
these  remote  localities,  where  the  almost  extinguished  fauna  of 
our  sea-coast,  like  a  tribe  of  dying  aborigines,  still  contrives  to 
defy  the  greed  of  the  so-called  "  naturalist."  Nor  will  we  give 
the  smallest  encouragement  to  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
scientific  education,  offer  themselves  as  guides  to  the  idle  wasters 
of  the  shore. 

ART. 

SCARABS. 

Scarabs.    By  Isaac  Mtee,  LL.B.    London:  Nutt.  1894. 

IVTB-  MYER'S  dainty  little  volume  is  rather  a  compilation 
than  a  product  of  original  research.  It  is  full,  clear,  brief, 
and  handy.  According  to  the  title-page,  it  describes  the  history, 
manufacture,  and  religious  symbolism  of  the  scarabasus  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Sardinia,  and  Etruria,  and  contains  also  re- 
marks on  the  learning,  philosophy,  arts,  ethics,  psychology,  ideas 
as  to  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  many  other  topics  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  Mr.  Myer  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  to  have  chosen  from  them  judiciously. 
The  first  object  of  his  inquiries  might  almost  be  described  [as 
numismatic,  and  the  book  began  to  take  shape  as  an  address 
delivered  before  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archosological 
Society  at  New  York.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be. 
Scarabs  in  Egypt  answer  to  coins  elsewhere.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  their  true  chronological  position  has  been  fully 
recognized.  We  must  credit  the  managers  of  this  department  in 
the  Louvre,  the  late  De  Rouge",  and  probably  Deveria  with  him, 
with  having  recognized  the  possibility  of  arranging  historical 
scarabs  like  coins  in  a  systematic  series.  Mariette  at  Cairo  followed 
suit.  Neither  the  French  collection  nor  that  which  was  then  at 
Boulak  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  world,  but  their  arrangement 
gave  them  importance.  Of  late  the  scarabs  in  the  British 
Museum  have  been  placed  in  order  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  the 
result  being  to  show  that  England  has,  as  she  ought  to  have,  the 
best  and  most  complete  series  extant.  The  Boulak  set  was 
stolen,  and  is  said  to  be  in  America.  The  Louvre  set  has  only  one 
advantage  over  ours- — it  has  been  carefully  catalogued.  We  may 
hope  that  before  long  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  will  be 
brought  to  see  how  necessary  a  good  catalogue  of  their  regal 
scarabs  is  for  the  reputation  of  their  collection  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public.  Mr.  Myer  says,  more  than  once,  that  the 
oldest  known  is  the  scarab  of  Nebka,  a  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty. 
But  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  one  at  least  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  and  probably  more.  This  is  an  interesting  point,  and 
one  worth  inquiring  into  a  little  further.  At  present  it  seems  to 
be  allowed  that  the  oldest  writing  that  can  be  dated  is  found  in 
what  "  C.  S.  C."  used  to  call  Mesopotamy.  But  if  the  British 
Museum  documents  in  the  form  of  scarabs  are  of  the  period  to 
which  they  relate,  then  writing  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  Nile 
valley  long  before  it  was  in  use  in  Mesopotamy.  These  early 
documents  consist  of  a  cylinder — very  small,  but  perfectly 
legible — and  a  faded  brown  scarab  with  a  variant  of  the  same 
name.  That  name  answers  only  to  a  king  who,  in  Dr.  Budge's 
list,  is  Semen-Ptah,  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  with  the  date  circ,  B.C.  4400.  In  the  Third  Dynasty 
the  second  king  was  Nebka,  of  whom  Mr.  Myer  speaks ;  next 
came  Teta,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  scarab  in  a  private  collection. 
Then  we  have  Sezes,  the  sixth,  and  Neb-Ka-Ra,  the  ninth  king — ■ 
whose  name  is  more  often  met  with — and  all  this  before  B.C.  3800. 
The  whole  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  new  study  half-way  between  numismatics  and  history. 
There  is  no  really  scientific  book  on  the  subject  except  Dr. 
Petrie's  monumental  little  treatise,  Historical  Scarabs. 

The  clue  to  the  symbolism  of  the  scarab  is,  as  Mr.  Myer  well 
points  out,  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Unlike  the 
Bible  of  the  Hebrews  there  was  not  an  "  authorized  text  "  of  this 
work.  Scarcely  two  copies  agree,  and,  unfortunately,  so  far 
Egyptologists  have  hardly  begun  to  see  that  a  chronological 
system  is  necessary.  The  oldest  text,  however  scanty,  is  the 
most  important.  The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have 
published  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  the  Book  of  Ani,  whose  exact 
date  seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  probably 
older  than  either  of  the  books  mentioned  by  Mr.  Myer — namely, 
that  published  by  M.  Naville,  and  that  founded  on  a  Turin 
papyrus  of  the  Saitic  period.  Some  prefer  the  latest  copies  as  being 
fullest,  others  the  earliest  as  being  least  corrupted.  When  we 
remember  all  the  associations  which  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mind  were  bound  up  with  the  scarab  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  by  the  early  Christians  it  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  an 
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emblem.  Mr.  Myer  poiuts  out  that  St.  Ambrose  calls  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  "the  good  Scarabseus,  who  rolled  up 
before  Him  the  hitherto  unshapen  mud  of  our  bodies." 
St.  Epiphanius  says  of  Him,  "He  is  the  scarabaeus  of  God." 
There  are  many  other  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  and  at  least  one  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
many  plain  crosses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  Dr.  Budge  has  pointed  out  also  that  the  word 
occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  it  is,  in  the  plural, 
"  scarabees."  Mr.  Myer  closes  his  interesting  little  treatise  with 
brief  dissertations  on  Phoenician  scarabs,  on  scarabs  found  in 
Sardinia,  and  on  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gnostic  scarabs. 
He  has  contrived  to  gather  an  immerise  amount  of  knowledge  on 
a  very  little-studied  subject,  and  to  be  able  to  put  it  forward 
pleasantly,  without  either  ignorance  or  fads. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Souvenirs  de  Sibastopol.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

Le  livre  et  Vimage.    Janvier- Juin  1894.    Paris:  Rondeau. 

ON  the  back  of  the  Souvenirs  de  Sevastopol  (the  French  trans- 
lation of  which  is,  we  are  given  to  understand,  their  first 
appearance  in  print)  there  appears,  in  the  author's  place,  the  im- 
posing style  and  title  "  S.M.I.  Alexandre  III,  Empereur  de 
Russie."  The  face  of  the  book  a  little  diminishes  the  expecta- 
tions thus  created  by  the  addition  "  recueillis  et  re'digtSs  par  "  this 
exalted  person.  It  adds,  however,  that  M.  Nicolas  Notovitch, 
the  translator,  has  executed  his  work  "  after  the  originals  pre- 
served in  the  Historical  Museum  of  Sebastopol."  Even  then 
some  curiosity  remains,  which  is  not  fully  satisfied  either  by 
M.  Notovitch's  preface  or  by  a  perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  Emperor,  when 
Czarewitch  only,  ordered  the  collection  of  personal  reminiscences 
from  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  siege,  and 
"  redacted  "  them — whatever  that  extremely  elastic  word  may 
mean — himself.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  book  we  come  to 
a  half-title,  a  regular  preface  signed  "  Mme.  T.  Tolitche\a,"  and  a 
treatise  following,  which  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  what  M. 
Notovitch  has  previously  described  as  the  first-hand  testimony  of 
simple  soldiers  or  sailors,  but  is  evidently  a  work  of  literature. 
It  is  not,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  at  all  badly  done,  but  it  is  no 
more  documentary  in  any  proper  sense  than  anything  of  the  kind 
put  forth  for  popular  reading  by  an  English  Society  or  publisher, 
and  exhibits  no  marks  whatever  of  composition  at  the  princely 
order  or  "  redaction"  by  the  princely  hand. 

Yet  another  little  difficulty  strikes  us  as  we  read  these  pages. 
Has  M.  Notovitch  translated  all  the  Czarewitch's  collection  ?  If  he 
has  not,  had  he  any  particular  principle  of  selection  and  rejection  ? 
We  are  driven  to  ask  these  impertinent  questions  because  of  the 
extraordinary  pre-established  harmony  which  seems  to  exist 
between  the  tenor  of  the  collection  and  the  object  of  the  trans- 
lator. M.  Notovitch,  perhaps  a  little  belatedly,  but  no  doubt 
making  the  best  haste  possible  in  the  circumstances,  has  issued 
his  translation  as  a  sort  of  contribution  to  the  embracings  and 
fanfares  of  Cronstadt  and  Toulon,  as  an  exhortation  to  all 
Russians  and  all  Frenchmen  to  love  each  other — and,  perhaps, 
to  hate  everybody  else.  And  these  Souvenirs,  with  a  really 
wonderful  unanimity,  express  by  the  mouths  of  the  simple 
Russian  soldiers  and  sailors  the  most  burning  affection  for  their 
enemies  the  French,  chequered  only  by  expressions  of  equally 
burning  hatred  for  their  enemies  the  English.  Of  course  this 
difference  may  have  existed,  even  to  this  extent.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  from  our  previous  reading  of  books  by  writers 
of  all  the  three  nationalities,  from  conversations  with  men  who 
served  in  the  war,  and  from  other  evidence,  we  certainly  should 
not  have  arrived  at  any  such  conclusion. 

However,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  As 
mere  contributions  to  military  history  the  Souvenirs  are  a  little 
disappointing.  There  is  so  much  tall  talk  in  some  of  them  that, 
if  we  did  not  know  better,  we  should  have  supposed  them  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  French,  not  Russian  ;  and  those 
little  traits  which  Carlyle  pre-eminently,  and  all  the  greater 
historians  more  or  less,  have  always  delighted  to  cull  from  such 
narratives  are  rather  conspicuously  rare.  Still  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  This,  for  instance,  is  a  most  diplomatic  account  of 
the  Alma : — "  Our  right  flank  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  repulsed  them  heroically  ;  the  centre  held  firm  ;  but  the 
left  flank  was  in  a  difficult  situation.  Finally  the  enemy,  after 
pressing  our  army,  turned  the  left  flank,  and  did  not  pursue  us  any 


more."  The  omission  here  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  We  rather  like 
"  the  prisoner  Andre"eff,"  who  had  "  sworn  that  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  be  taken  alive."  Therefore,  says  Andreeff,  with 
delightful  logic,  when  he  had  been  taken  alive,  he  "  determined 
to  run  away,"  and  did  so.  Very  natural ;  but  surely  not  an  exact 
fulfilment  of  his  oath  ?  Here  is  a  good,  and  to  us  new,  soldier's 
proverb  : — "  Celui  qui  pendant  la  bataille  se  querelle  n'6vitera  pas 
la  mort."  The  accounts  of  Inkermann  are  naturally  confused 
enough — they  could  hardly,  if  they  were  genuine,  be  anything  else 
— and  we  have  not  noted  any  first-hand  anecdote  of  Balaclava, 
Mme.  Tolitcheva's  sketch  of  which,  though,  like  all  her  work,  in  no 
respect  violently  Chauvinist,  is  rather  inexact.  Most  of  the  re- 
miniscences deal  with  the  general  results  of  the  bombardment, 
the  devastating  effect  of  which  is  here  and  there  well  touched  off, 
the  skirmishes  at  the  trenches,  the  fighting  about  the  Malakoff, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya.  By  careful  sifting,  no  doubt 
the  historian  who  attacks  the  war  on  some  less  unwieldy  scale 
than  Mr.  Kinglake's  will  be  able  to  derive  benefit  from  these 
Souvenirs;  but  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  first  class  of  their 
kind.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  for  per- 
petual discomfiture  does  not  tend  to  make  reminiscences  lively. 

The  numbers  of  Le  livre  et  Vimage  for  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  have,  contrary  to  custom,  reached  us  all  together, 
so  that  we  cannot  bestow  upon  each  as  much  separate  notice  as 
perhaps  it  deserves.  The  excellences  of  this  periodical  are,  how- 
ever, pretty  constant ;  and — we  shall  not  say  its  defects,  but — 
some  characteristics  in  it  which  may  not  strike  all  readers  as 
excellences  are  pretty  constant  likewise.  Perhaps,  certain 
features  for  which  its  accomplished  editor,  M.  Grand-Carteret, 
is  known  to  have  a  special  liking — caricature,  costume,  and 
especially  advertisement — are  rather  over-well  represented  in 
it.  The  craze  for  picture-advertisements  in  particular,  though 
we  admit  its  prevalence  recently,  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
which  will  not  strike  posterity  as  among  the  more  defensible 
vagaries  of  the  collector.  Both  in  these  lines,  however,  and  out 
of  them  many  curious,  and  not  a  few  very  pretty,  things  will  be 
found  here,  M.  Grand-Carteret  having  certainly  secured  a  very 
high  standard  of  execution  in  his  illustrations. 

We  have  also  a  considerable  accumulated  collection  of  numbers 
of  L'Art  and  of  fascicules  of  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique  of 
M.  Camille  Flammarion  to  notice.  The  latter  has  arrived  at  its 
thirtieth  part  with  the  word  chauffage.  As  to  the  former,  we 
still  approve  very  highly  of  the  reduced  form,  from  folio  to 
quarto,  which  makes  it  far  more  manageable,  and  leaves  ample 
room  for  good-sized  plates.  But  we  cannot  like  the  system  of 
occasionally  giving  folded  sheets.  They  can  never  be  well  seen 
in  the  number  itself  or  when  bound,  and  for  framing  they  are,  if 
not  exactly  ruined,  seriously  damaged. 
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Glaubenslos?  Erziihlung  von  Marie  vox  Ebner-Eschenbach.. 
Berlin :  Verlag  von  Gebriider  Paetel. 

Die  Frau  Lieutenant.  Roman  aus  dem  deutseben  Offiziersleben. 
Von  Arthur  Zapi\   Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Carl  Reiszner. 

Eoljas  Braut.  Von  E.  Eschricht.  Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Carl 
Reiszner. 

Land  voraus  und  andere  Geschichten.  Von  Lili  du  Bois  Raymond. 
Berlin  :  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Herz. 

Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik,  als  Theil  dtr  Sociologie  und  Grund- 
lage  der  Staa/swissenschaften.  Von  Gustav  Ratzenhofee. 
Third  vol.  Leipzig  :  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  London  :  David  Nutt. 

Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode ;  mit  Nachiveis  der  wichtigsten 
Quellen  und  Hulfsmittel  zum  Studium  der  Geschicht.e.  Von 
Dr.  Ernst  Bernheim.  Zweite,  vollig  durchgearbeitete  und 
vermehrte  Aufiage.  Leipzig:  Duncker  und  Humblot; 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Geschichte  der  Gegenreformation  in  Bohmen.  Von  Professor  Dr. 
Anton  Gindelt.  Nach  dem  Tode  des  Verfassers  heraus- 
gegeben  v.  Dr.  Th.  Tupetz.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

IN  Glaubenslos  ?  Frau  v.  Ebner-Eschenbach  tells  the  story  of  a 
soul,  of  the  struggle  between  the  cultured  intellect  and  the 
faith,  the  altruism  and  the  habit  of  submission,  of  an  ideal  priest — 
a  new  departure  for  one  who  has  hitherto,  by  dint  of  charm, 
style,  and  keenness  of  observation,  contrived  to  interest  her 
readers  in  the  merely  external  aspect  of  commonplace  people  and 
their  uneventful  fortunes.  This  admirable  psychologic  study  is 
set  like  a  gem  in  a  novel  of  rustic  manners,  which,  apart  from 
the  superb  relief  it  affords  the  central  figure,  has  all  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  writer's  earlier  work.  The  murmur  of  the  little 
love-story,  the  din  of  village  dissensions  and  festivities,  the  clatter 
of  the  wheels  of  the  rich  city  wooer — whose  little  knowledge  was 
so  dangerous  a  thing — the  railing  of  the  impenitent  Kogler,  the 
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loving  remonstrance  of  the  ex-hussar  who  is  Leo's  rector  and 
spiritual  father,  arrest  our  attention,  yet  are  hushed  in  the 
stillness  of  those  wooded  heights  where  the  "  Unbeliever " 
wrestled  with  himself,  crying  aloud  to  God : — "  Great  God  of 
love  and  beauty,  show  me  the  bridge  which  leads  from  Thee, 
Mighty,  Unfathomable,  to  the  little  God,  who  seems  comprehen- 
sible to  man,  so  that  he  may  cling  to  him."  Leo's  prayer  was 
answered  ;  for  he  found  strength  to  bend  his  reason  to  a  higher 
reason,  and  his  whole  energy  to  what  had  long  seemed  an  un- 
grateful task. 

' "  It  seemed  to  me,"  said  the  Koglerin,  "  that  there  are 
people  who  have  power  over  others.  Some  use  it  for  evil, 
others  for  good.  .  .  .  They  make  us  better,  by  living  with  us. 
.  .  .  You  are  like  that,  your  Reverence.  .  .  .  But  how  long 
will  it  last  ?  I'm  always  fearing  you  won't  be  long  in  the 
village."  .  .  .  She  looked  at  him  and  shuddered  ;  sorry  for 
what  she  had  said  as  for  a  great  sin.  Too  true  !  When  a 
thing  is  too  true  it  should  never  be  said.  He  won't  be  long 
in  the  village  nor  elsewhere.  He  will  die  young,  worn  out 
by  care  and  grief  for  others.  A  deep  and  reverent  pity  over- 
came her,  a  great  enthusiastic  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
love,  for  the  solitary  stranger  who  pleaded  her  child's  cause 
with  her,  putting  his  whole  soul  into  the  needs  of  others.' 

That  was  how  Leo  found  peace. 

When  Klaus  von  der  Hellen,  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment with  a  private  income  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  proposed  to 
the  beautiful  and  highly  educated  daughter  of  the  station-master, 
the  town  in  which  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  the  suburbs  and 
the  respective  families  of  the  contracting  parties  raised  hands  ex- 
pressive of  wonder  and  consternation.  "  Is  it  possible,"  quoth 
the  father  of  the  bride,  "  that  a  member  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
Empire  should  stoop  to  choose  his  wife  from  our  class  ?  "  The 
bridegroom's  father  having  declined  to  pay  the  necessary 
"  dowry,"  the  bridegroom — duly  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  "  a 
most  brilliant  and  honourable  career  " — sent  in  his  papers  and 
applied  for  "  a  civil  appointment "  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
meteor-like,  if  provincial,  triumphs.  The  better  to  sustain  him  in 
the  attitude  of  King  Cophetua,  his  mother-in-law  reminds  him 
that  even  in  the  Civil  Service  he  will  "  remain  Herr  Lieutenant, 
and  his  wife  will  be  Frau  Lieutenant — nobody  can  take  that  from 
them,"  a  consolation  hard  to  realize  outside  the  Fatherland. 
With  this  assurance  they  depart  for  another  town,  where  Klaus 
enters  upon  his  duties  as  cashier  at  a  railway  station,  thanks  to 
the  local  influence  of  a  brother-in-law  who  is  Regierungsrath. 
All  goes  well  with  the  young  couple  until  Klaus's  old  regi- 
ment comes  again  upon  the  scene,  and  his  old  associates 
lure  him  away  from  his  duty  and  his  modest  home,  so 
that  he  gradually  falls  back  into  his  old  social  habits,  neglects 
his  wife  and  child,  gets  into  debt,  and  helps  himself  to 
the  company's  money.  After  staving  off  discovery,  it  be- 
comes imminent,  and  he  elaborately  announces  his  intention 
of  shooting  himself  to  the  injured  Grete.  Crete  borrows 
and  causes  him  to  replace  the  stolen  money,  denying  her- 
self every  comfort,  and  performing  every  menial  office,  that 
she  may  repay  the  debt,  and  is  doing  the  family  washing  in  a 
very  trying  costume,  when  enters  to  her  a  most  distinguished- 
looking  elderly  gentleman.  "  Does  Herr  Klaus  von  der  Hellen 
live  here  ?  "  "  He  is  out."  "  Can  I  see  the  gnadige  Frau  ?  "  "I 
am  Grete  von  der  Hellen."  Tableau,  emotion  on  the  part  of 
father  and  daughter-in-law.  Colonel  von  der  Hellen,  touched  by 
all  he  has  heard  of  the  young  wife's  virtues,  has  come  to  announce 
that  he  intends  to  restore  his  son  to  his  former  "  brilliant  "  posi- 
tion. "Frau  Lieutenant"  is  to  bloom  into  a  " Frau  Haupt- 
mann  .  .  .  into  a  Frau  Major,  and,  who  knows,  perhaps  into 
an  F.rcellenz?"  Then  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  merry 
historian  chronicled  a  grievous  event  the  Colonel  proceeds  to 
shower  blessings  on  his  children  : — "  I  had  a  dear,  dear  com- 
rade, den  vor  kurzem  der  allmiichtige  Gott  in  sein  himmlisches 
Reich  abkommandiert  hat.  .  .  ."  The  translator  is  yet  unborn 
who  can  do  justice  to  this  and  the  ensuing  passage.  But  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the  dear  comrade's  heritage 
enables  Colonel  von  der  Hellen  to  pay  the  dower  and  rein- 
state Klaus.  Enter  Klaus,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  unworthiness 
and  Grete's  devotion.  The  culprit  is  forgiven.  Although  both 
the  railway  company  and  the  army  are  deprived  of  his  services,  he 
settles  down  happily  as  a  small,  very  small,  gentleman  farmer, 
and  the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  on  his  way  to  the  station 
to  fetch  his  exalted  family  to  the  christening  of  a  second  child. 

Koljas  Braut  is  a  fresh  and  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  Livonian 
town  devoted  to  the  great  corn  traffic.  It  is  alternately  pleasant  and 
■weird  to  look  out  from  the  windows  of  the  commercial  grandee 
Nicolaus  von  Resewetsky  on  to  the  harbour  with  heavily-freighted 
white-sailed  ships  and  its  motley  crowd  of  cosmopolitan  sailor- 
folk,  or  into  the  huge  square  court,  where  the  same  sailors  may 
be  seen  fraternizing,  fighting,  or  smuggling  in  the  dingy  Jewish 


hostelry ;  where  the  Livonian  peasants  drive  in  with  their  beauti- 
ful horses  and  piled-up  waggons,  where  the  Resewetsky  laundress 
has  illumined  her  poor  house,  through  whose  open  door  she  and 
her  guests  may  be  seen  dancing  at  the  wake  of  her  dead  baby.  Or 
on  the  children  of  the  Jew  publican,  two  little  red-headed  boys  and 
a  black-haired  girl,  clothed  in  unspeakable  rags  and  dirt,  or  to  look 
through  their  doorway  on  Fridays  at  the  seven-armed  Schabbas 
lights,  the  mother's  silk  dress,  heavy  gold  watch-chain  and  brown 
wig,  and  the  father's  shining  ear-curls.  Or  from  the  windows 
in  the  wing  that  overlooked  the  river,  whence  little  Kolja 
Resewetsky  could  see  the  Greek-Catholic  funerals  winding 
over  the  bridge  that  spanned  it,  and  forecast,  by  the  way 
the  loose  cloth  blew  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  that  on  the 
morrow  he  might  go  to  grandmother  Kasowska  and  eat  his  fill 
of  sweets,  or,  if  the  cloth  blew  to  the  left,  old  Dr.  Jansowsky 
would  come  and  look  down  his  throat — a  not  unnecessary  pre- 
caution in  the  picturesque  fever  den  of  rotting  corn  and  filth  in 
which  the  splendid  house  was  built — or  if  the  cloth  lay  still  on  the 
dead  face,  he  might  expect  to  hold  the  reins  when  they  went 
driving  along  the  shore  or  handle  the  oars  if  they  went  for  a  sail — 
these  sights,  these  shudders,  and  these  delights,  Kolja  shared 
with  his  mother  Nadja,  until  he  ran  away  from  home  to  go  to 
sea.  What  there  befell  him,  how  the  little  black-haired  Jewish 
girl  was  bound  up  with  his  history,  how  the  other  Jews  were 
"  spat  upon,"  the  Letts  toiled,  the  Germans  traded,  and  the 
Russians  enjoyed  life,  with  many  other  matters  of  interest,  is  to 
be  found  Koljas  Braut.  The  author  excels  in  the  delineation  of 
crowds,  but  among  her  minor  characters,  Frau  Recha,  the 
Jewish  heroine's  mother,  and  Frau  Kasowska,  who  wore  a  low 
dress  and  a  turban  from  her  midday  meal  till  bedtime,  and  filled 
up  the  intermediate  hours  with  snuff-taking,  card-playing,  doctor- 
ing her  household  with  empirics,  laying  down  the  law  and  re- 
penting of  her  own  severity,  stand  out  in  wonderful  relief. 

Land  voraus  und  andere  Geschichttn  is  a  collection  of  ten 
innocuous  "  impressionist "  sketches,  of  a  kind  not  always  un- 
acceptable in  the  pages  of  a  family  magazine  when  sandwiched 
between  articles  on  cookery  and  fashion  or  any  other,  not  too 
absorbing,  subject ;  but  too  slight,  too  thin,  to  gain  by  solemn  pre- 
sentation in  book-form. 

The  basis  of  the  science  of  politics,  says  Herr  Ratzenhofer,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik,  is  sociology.  After 
the  oft-repeated  attempt  to  define  sociology  scientifically,  in  which 
Comte,  Spencer,  Tylor,  Bastian,  and  others  were  more  less  notable 
pioneers,  Gumpletwitz  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
succeed  in  reducing  it  to  a  science.  Herr  Ratzenhofer's  work  is 
the  result  of  ten  years'  research,  social,  political,  and  historical, 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  had  he  not  either  before  or 
during  that  time  formed  a  sociological  system  of  his  own,  the 
fifteen  hundred  pages  in  which  he  tackles  a  question  which  resumes 
so  many  of  the  most  momentous  ones  which  have  yet  agitated 
the  world  would  never  have  been  written.  The  author's  present 
aim  is  to  define  the  nature  and  aim  of  politics  as  a  part  in  the 
relation  to  the  other  elements  that  constitute  sociology,  and  also 
as  the  basis  of  all  statecraft.  Socialism  he  treats  as  a  diseased 
product  of  this  comparatively  new  science,  being  as  it  were 
the  phylloxera  of  sociology.  Other  vital  chapters  treat  of 
the  Critique  of  Civilization,  of  Colonial  Policy,  of  Foreign 
Policy  with  regard  to  the  Balance  of  Power,  of  Political 
and  Private  Rights,  the  relation  of  Social  Politics  to  States- 
manship, the  Relation  of  Practical  Dualism  (or  the  separation 
of  politics  and  religion  in  society)  to  Idealistic  Monism,  and  the 
Relation  of  both  Practical  and  Idealistic  Monism  to  Materialism. 
Many  of  Herr  Ratzenhofer's  readers  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  established  his  claim  to  pave  the  way  of  solving,  by 
scientific  means,  much  that  has  hitherto  been  left  to  that  vague 
entity,  the  collective  imagination.  But  the  greater  number,  those 
who  need  to  live  their  lives  as  well  as  think  them,  will  be 
grateful  to  the  patient  mediator  between  author  and  public,  who 
will  resume  his  gigantic  work  in  popular  form,  a  form  in  which  it 
could  be  widely  read  at  home  and  translated  abroad,  for  the 
greater  happiness  of  the  greater  number. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work 
already  reviewed  in  these  columns,  Dr.  Ernst  Bernheim's  Lehr- 
buch  der  historischen  Methode.  This  latest  edition  is  enriched  by 
comments  on  and  notes  from  all  the  more  important  works  bear- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  on  the  literature  of  history  which  have 
appeared  in  or  outside  Germany  since  1889.  Also  a  posthumous 
work  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Anton  Gindely,  a  History  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia — too  compendious  to  be  included  in  this 
article — to  which  we  hope  to  give  due  notice  in  a  subsequent 
one. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THAT  a  new  book  should  bear  an  assurance  of  delight  to  the 
reader  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  pretty  tribute  to  the  author. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  cover  of  a 
new  book  by  the  author  of  The  Tribes  of  My  Frontier,  and  our 
confident  anticipations,  in  this  instance,  prove  to  have  been  well 
founded.  A  Naturalist  on  the  Prowl,  by  "  Eiia  "  (Thacker  & 
Co.),  is  a  charming  record  of  wild  life  in  the  jungle.  In  the 
place  of  the  "  tribes "  of  the  frontier,  of  whom  we  cherish  the 
pleasantest  recollections,  the  author  treats  of  the  birds,  beasts, 
and  insects  of  the  magnificent  forests  of  Northern  Oanara,  and  of 
the  crabs,  whales,  and  other  products  of  that  Western  India 
coast,  not  to  mention  the  various  pets  and  plagues  that  haunt  his 
bungalow.  "  Eha's "  observation  and  insight  are  remarkably 
searching  and  true.  The  brilliant  definition  and  vivid  force  of 
his  descriptive  sketches  are  admirable  indeed,  and  there  is  some- 
thing even  more  admirable  in  the  undercurrent  of  speculation — 
now  playful,  now  serious  and  of  a  deep  significance — that  runs 
through  his  discourse.  Every  chapter  of  his  genial  and 
humorous  book  comprises  some  richly  suggestive  comment  on  the 
phenomena  of  his  studies  in  the  jurjgle  or  on  the  seashore.  Here 
is  a  delightful  passage  on  "The  Voice  of  Mirth": — "  How,"  he 
asks,  "  can  the  cicada  enjoy  its  own  music,  having  no  ears  ?  This 
objection  rests  on  the  fallacy  that,  because  we  hear  with  ears, 
nobody  can  hear  without  them.  I  have  actually  been  told  by  a 
nineteenth-century  man  that  the  pipe  of  a  snake-charmer  is  only 
meant  to  fool  us,  since  snakes  have  no  ears,  and  cannot  hear  it. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  guilty  of  the  fallacy  that,  because  an  animal 
makes  a  noise  it  must  be  able  to  hear  it.  But  I  say  this — let  the 
cicada  be  as  deaf  as  you  will,  yet  the  rhythmical  vibration  of  its 
wonderful  drums  may  thrill  through  its  own  body  and  stir  its 
whole  nature  as  effectually  as  a  pibroch  stirs  a  Highlander."  In 
a  word,  imagine  an  "animated  violin,"  and  you  will  understand 
how  the  cicada  enjoys  its  music.  Science  and  entertainment  are 
happily  allied  in  A  Naturalist  on  the  Proicl.  It  is  full  of  curious 
"  out-of-the-way "  observation,  set  forth  in  an  unconventional 
style.  Ths  illustrations  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Sterndale  are  in  excellent 
accord  with  the  book. 

Roger  Williams,  by  Oscar  S.  Straus  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  "  the  pioneer  of  religious  liberty  "  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  typical  representative  of  the  non- 
conformist conscience  (old  style).  Williams  was  a  remarkable 
character,  beyond  doubt,  though  whether  his  work  justifies  his 
biographer's  association  of  it  with  that  of  the  great  historic  names 
of  Luther  and  Cromwell  is  a  good  deal  doubtful.  However,  Mr. 
Straus  has  produced  a  readable  book,  and  one  that  is  certainly 
not  "  cumbered  with  documents,"  as  a  previous  biography  is  said 
to  be.  Williams  was  fated  to  be  a  rebel  in  whatever  circum- 
stances his  wandering  life  found  him.  It  was  "  as  bitter  as 
death"  to  him  to  be  "  pursued"  out  of  England  by  Laud.  When 
he  arrived  in  New  England  he  found  the  rule  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  even  more  intolerable  than  Laud's.  He  was  promptly 
"  excluded,"  and  after  distressful  experience  in  the  wilderness, 
settled  in  Rhode  Island,  and  founded  Providence,  where  he  was 
joined  by  all  kinds  of  sectaries,  driven  from  the  Bay  to  the  haven 
of  refuge  he  had  formed.  But  he  was  ever  painfully  wrestling 
with  his  conscience  as  to  the  "  church"  wherein  he  could  safely 
rest.  His  anxiety  on  this  point  finds  expression  in  a  letter  to 
George  Fox,  written  in  1676  (p.  108).  Yet  in  all  the  "extant 
churches  "  there  was  too  much  restriction  of  religious  liberty,  and 
to  be  a  "  church  "  in  himself  was  the  only  apparent  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Of  his  work  in  the  "  Providence  Plantations  of 
Narragansett  Bay  "  Mr.  Straus  gives  an  interesting  account,  and 
throughout  his  narrative  it  is  evident  that  he  has  spared  no  pains 
to  make  his  biography  as  complete  as  was  possible. 

Sorroic  and  Song  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.)  is  the  rather 
portentous  title  of  five  slight  essays  on  Heine,  Rossetti,  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  and  other  writers,  by  Mr.  Cotjlson  Kerhahan, 
who  has  shown  in  previous  volumes  a  remarkable  ingenuity  in 
devising  grandiose  titles.  The  paper  on  Heine,  if  a  little  extra- 
vagant in  phrase,  shows  some  critical  discernment,  and  the 
estimate  of  Rossetti's  poetry  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sound  one, 
though  not  free  from  the  solemn  enunciation  of  the  obvious  and 
the  trite,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  writer's  critical  method. 

Mr.  William  Akerman  sighs  for  the  bright  days  of  the  poetic 
drama,  and  sighs,  we  fear,  in  vain.  His  tragedy  in  five  acts,  The 
Cross  of  Sorrow  (Bell  &  Sons),  is  writ  in  verse  throughout,  and 
the  diction  is  that  of  a  bygone  age.  Eaymond,  King  of  Sicily, 
for  instance,  refers  to  his  brother  Diego  in  these  terms : — 

My  cheeks 

Hang  out  shame's  blood-red  banners,  yea,  and  my  tongue 
Blisters  to  call  him  brother! 


There  is  much  in  the  play — too  much,  probably,  for  a  modern 
audience — of  what  Shelley  called  the  language  commonly  consi- 
dered poetry.  Mr.  Akerman's  drama  commands  respect,  though- 
it  may  not  influence  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  It  comprises  some 
effective  scenes,  and  is  not  altogether  an  unskilful  attempt  to- 
combine  the  "  actable  "  with  the  poetic  elements. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  less  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  historical 
drama  than  of  the  romantic.  Mr.  Walter  Inglisfield's  Elizabeth 
and  Earl  Leicester  (Elliot  Stock),  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  does 
not  strike  us  as  likely  to  promote  that  revival.  His  drama  if) 
somewhat  loosely  constructed  and  needs  concentration  of  action. 
If  Mr.  Akerman's  style  is  too  rhetorical  at  times,  Mr.  Inglisfield's 
is  too  modern  and  familiar.  Catherine  de  Medicis  calls  Elizabeth 
"  a  giddy  girl,"  though  Elizabeth  was  close  upon  forty  at  the  time 
of  the  projected  French  marriage,  with  which  the  play  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  "journalistic  adventures"  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Banks  are 
not  inaptly  named  Campaigns  of  Curiosity  (Cassell  &  Co.)  Cer- 
tainly, that  was  a  curious  household  in  Kensington  where  Miss 
Banks,  in  the  guise  of  housemaid,  was  required  to  draw  the  corks 
of  the  wine  at  dinner.  Another  curiosity  is  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  the  young  woman  at  the  laundry,  which  shows  that 
Miss  Banks  shares  the  common  delusion  of  Americans  as  to  the 
supposed  attachment  of  English  people  to  the  redundant  "H." 
At  her  first  place  as  housemaid  her  mistress  tells  her  she  has 
been  thinking  it  over  and  "  you  and  I  won't  pull  "—a  remarkable 
figure  of  (English)  speech.  But  there  is  much  in  the  book  that 
suggests  "  translation." 

The  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Lines  of  Communi- 
cation in  War,  by  Colonel  George  Armand  Furse,  C.B. 
(Clowes  &  Sons),  treats  of  the  complicated  business  of  army 
maintenance  in  the  field — requisitions,  food,  and  forage,  transport 
service,  magazines,  field  telegraphs  and  posts,  and  so  forth — and 
is  altogether  a  comprehensive  work  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  Colonel  Furse's  former  treatise  on 
"Lines  of  Communication,"  published  in  1882,  had  become 
obsolete,  as  he  notes  in  this  volume,  by  the  issue  of  the  re- 
gulations framed  by  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Dawnay's  Committee  in. 
1886.    Hence  the  necessity  of  a  revised  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  Thibetans,  by  Isabella  L.  Bishop,  F.R.G.S. 
(Religious  Tract  Society),  comprises  an  interesting  account  of  a 
journey  from  Srinagar  to  Leh,  the  Nubra  valley,  and  various 
villages  in  Ladak,  and  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  pic- 
turesque Thibetan  monasteries  at  Spitak,  Basgu,  and  so  forth, 
with  charming  pictures  of  Kashmirian  valleys.  Ihe  author 
sketches  in  a  vivid  style  the  incidents  and  impressions  of  her 
leisurely  progress  by  water,  or  road,  or  mountain  pass.  Her 
estimate  of  the  respective  qualities  of  Kashmiris  and  Thibetans  is 
greatly  favourable  to  the  latter. 

The  Statistical  Year-Booh  of  Canada  (Ottawa:  Government 
Printing  Bureau)  for  1893,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
comprises  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  with  regard  to 
the  trade,  commerce,  and  finance  of  the  Dominion.  The  figures 
are  admirably  tabulated  as  to  convenience  of  reference,  and  there 
is  a  full  index. 

Under  the  title  The  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Oceanic  Languages 
(London  and  Melbourne  :  Melville,  Mullen,  &  Slade)  the  Rev. 
D.  Macdonald  publishes  an  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Efatese, 
the  language  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  result  of  twenty-one 
years'  study  and  practice  of  that  tongue  as  a  missionary  at  the 
Island  of  Efate.  Mr.  Macdonald  announces  a  second,  or  "  Asiatic- 
Oceanic,"  portion  to  follow,  should  the  present  instalment  be 
favourably  received,  when  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  words  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  etymology  of  Efatese  will  be  printed  m 
their  proper  characters,  and  not  from  Roman  types,  as,  from 
unavoidable  causes,  is  the  case  in  the  volume  before  us.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  undertaking  may  be  completed,  in  all 
senses,  though  his  comparison  of  his  work  to  that  of  Gibbon 
strikes  us  as  a  trifle  inapt. 

From  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  we  have  the  first  part, 
"  Accidence,"  of  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Platts,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  substance  ot 
lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  within  the  last  ten 
years.  The  author,  who  is  of  opinion  that  Forbes's  Grammar  may 
be  said  to  be,  without  undue  depreciation,  behind  the  age, 
acknowledges  the  Etudes  Lraniennes  of  M.  Darmesteter  as  afford- 
ing his  chief  guidance,  though  he  has  found  helpful  such  works 
as  the  grammars  of  Lumsden,  Vullers,  and  Salemann  and 
Shukowski.  His  book  embodies  several  novel  methods  of 
treatment,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  verb  and  the 
pronouns,  and  is  in  the  main  a  grammar  of  classical  Persian. 

In  the  "new  and  enlarged  edition"  of  Dr.  Brewer's  Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  Fable  (Cassell  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  the  First 
Part,  considerable  additions  are  included,  and,  tccording  '.o  the 
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preface,  the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised.  A  casual 
inspection  of  the  portion  of  the  work  before  us  shows  that  much 
remains  for  revision,  though  it  is  possible,  judging  from  previous 
editions,  that  much  has  been  revised.  A  dictionary  of  this  kind 
should  aim  at  clear  and  accurate  definition,  in  the  first  place,  and 
where  it  deals  with  "  phrases  "  should  indicate  the  locus  classicus 
of  the  phrase.  Now,  for  clear  and  accurate  definition,  let  us  take 
"  Advent,"  of  which  it  is  said — "  the  season  begins  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day  or  the  Sunday  nearest  to  it";  or  this — "Auld 
Brig  and  New  Brig,  of  Robert  Burns,  refers  to  the  bridges  over 
the  River  Ayr,  in  Scotland  " — but  what  bridges  ?  as  if  there 
were  no  others  on  the  river.  The  vagueness  of  the  "  Advent " 
definition  might  be  matched  by  other  slipshod  references.  "  Attic 
Science"  is  said  to  be  " a  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek."  Under 
"  A.  U.  C."  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  letters,  but  no  indica- 
tion of  the  era.  Under  "  Atticus "  we  have  "  The  English 
Atticus,  Joseph  Addison,  so  called  by  Pope,"  &c,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  where  in  the  poet's  work  the  term  is  used- — which  is  not 
surprising,  in  this  instance  at  least.  Under  "  Aladdin "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  corrected  for  having  written  "  somewhat  in- 
correctly "  that  Aladdin's  palace  vanished  into  air.  "  The  palace 
did  not  vanish  into  air,"  is  the  exquisite  comment,  "  but  was 
transported  to  another  place."  Under  "  Avernus "  we  find  a 
reference  to  "  the  proverb  '  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy,  but 
coming  back  again  is  quite  another  matter,' "  but  none  to  the 
"Virgilian  verse.  Altogether,  the  work  scarcely  justifies  the 
grandiloquent  preface. 

We  note  a  second  edition,  revised  by  M.  Adolf  Beuer,  of  the 
excellent  illustrated  guide,  Carlsbad  and  its  Environs,  by  Mr. 
John  Merrylees  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with  a  medical  treatise 
by  Dr.  London,  and  a  useful  map  of  the  town  and  district. 

Seven  Little  Australians,  by  Ethel  S.  Turner  (Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  &  Co.),  illustrated  by  A.  J.  Johnson,  is  a  capital  story, 
charged  with  incident  of  a  lively  and  stirring  kind,  in  which 
children  play  some  interesting  parts.  In  Australia,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  "a  model  child  is  an  unknown  quantity,"  the 
author  declares,  "  not  without  thankfulness."  Her  "  seven  "  are 
decidedly  wild  and  original  in  some  ways,  and  are  cleverly  depicted. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  forward  their  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs  for  1894,  a  tempting  book  for  gardeners  now  that  the 
planting  season  is  near,  illustrated  with  attractive  drawings  of 
all  kinds  of  early  and  late  flowering  spring  flowers  and  bulbs  for 
winter  forcing. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  Practicable  Socialism,  by  Samuel 
and  Henrietta  Barnett  (Longmans  &  Co.),  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  The  Bog's  Voice,  by  J.  SrENCER  Curwen, 
a  book  of  practical  information  on  the  training  of  boys'  voices  for 
church  choirs,  &c.  (Curwen  &  Sons) ;  an  abridged  edition  for 
schools  of  The  Lances  of  Lymcood,  by  Ch  arlotte  M.  Yonge 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  and  Half  a  Hero,  by  Anthony  Hope 
(Innes  &  Co.),  in  one  volume. 

We  have  also  received  A  Concise  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ,  by 
John  R.  Clark  Hall,  M.A.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 
suggested  by  Mayhew  and  Skeat's  Middle-English  Dictionary ; 
Altceltischer  Sprachschat.z,  by  Alfred  Holder,  Part  VI. 
(Leipzig :  Teubner)  ;  Die  Freiheit  des  Willens,  by  Dr.  Christian 
Wiener  (Darmstadt,  Brill ;  London :  Williams  &  Norgate) ; 
The  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Part  V.  (Blackie  &  Son),  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Professor  Kerner,  edited  by  Professor 
Oliver;  Part  36  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  J.  R.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Part  IX. 
of  the  Journal  of  the  "  Ex  Libris  Society "  (A.  &  C.  Black) ; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  edited  by  C.  Sheldon,  D.Lit. 
(Blackie  &  Son);  Uppingham  School  Roll  1824-1894,  new  edition 
(Stanford) ;  Programme  of  Technological  Examinations  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  for  the  Session  1894-95  (Whittaker  & 
Co.);  Calendar  for  1894-95  of  University  College,  Bristol 
(Arrowsmith ;  Whittaker  &  Co.);  Catechism  on  the  Manual  of 
Instruction  in  Army  Signalling,  Sec,  by  Major  L.  Ed  ye  and 
Major  E.  Rhodes  (Gale  &  Polden)  ;  The  Diary  and  Consultation 
Book  of  the  A  gent- Governor  and  Council,  Fort  St.  George,  edited 
by  Alfred  T.  Pringle,  first  series  (Madras :  Government 
Press)  ;  The  Story  of  My  Dictatorship,  second  edition  (Bliss, 
Sands,  &  Foster) ;  Other  People's  Business,  by  Arnold  Golds- 
worthy  (Morland,  Judd,  &  Co.) ;  Through  an  Indian  Mirror, 
41  Sensational  Stories,"  by  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart.  (Gale  & 
Polden) ;  On  Yarra  Banks ;  Lyric  Chimes,  by  Thomas  Edwin 
Holtham  (Melbourne  :  McCarron,  Bird,  &  Co.) ;  and  A  Prime?-  of 
Hygiene,  by  Ernest  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.  (Macmillan). 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
^ot  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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EXHIBITION 

OF  OLD 


A  UNIQUE  COLLECTION 

OF 

Wardrobes,  Cabinets,  Sideboards, 

BUREAUS,  AND  SECRETAIRES, 

TABLES,  &c. 
This  Exhibition  will  open  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  will   be   continued  throughout 
October. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  post  free 
on  application. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


CRAMERS 
PIANOS. 


CELEBRATED  PIANETTES,  from  £21  net. 
BOUDOIR  COTTAGES,  from  30  Guineas. 
IRON    COTTAGES  and   OVERSTRUNG  UPRIGHT 
GRANDS,  from  42  Guineas. 
Full  Discount  for  Cash. 
Three'  Years'  System,  from  2  Guineas  per  quarter. 
199  &  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  or  46  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  London, 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

IS  A  GOOD  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  and  any  SKIN  IRRITATION. 

Is.  l*d.  and  Is.  9d.  per  Box. 

MEDOC.-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  ^f^. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  ah  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.   The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  6d. 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 
strongly  recommerid  this  wine.    On  comparison  it  will  be     16s.  9s. 
found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

inbottle.at  22s.,';d6s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 


In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  I860,  1870,  1874,  1875,  1878, 
1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER,:  26  Market  Street. 
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THEATRES,  &c. 


T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Everv  Eveniner,  at  7  30,  a  New  and  Original  Sporting 
and  Spectacular  Drama,  entitled  tHE  DEKBY  WINNER.  (Full  particulars  see  daily 
pavers.)  Boi  Office  open  10  to  6. 

CRYSTAL  FALAOE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY  ONE  SHILLING. 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GREAT  SHOW  OF  FRUIT. 
Saturday,  September  29,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  1st  and  2nd. 
No  Extra  Cuarge. 


GRAND  PROMENADE  CONCERT  every  Saturday  Evening. 

"Vocalists  on  September  29  :  Madame  Clara  Samuell,  Mies  Norah  Carew,  and  Mr.  Jamea 
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General 
Home  Politics 


CHRONICLE. 

AFTER  a  truce  of  about  a  month — or  a 
little  longer — broken  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Liverpool  address,  political  cannonad- 
ing has  opened  once  more  with  a  speech  from  Lord 
Londonderry  at  Carlisle,  directed,  as  was  natural, 
mainly  to  the  recent  doings  (and  sufferings)  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  A  statement  was  also  made  at  a 
Scotch  Crofters'  meeting  which  seems  to  require  a 
little  attention.  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane,  M.P.,  pre- 
siding, and  Messrs.  Weir,  M.P.,  and  Morton,  M.P., 
attending,  the  notorious  Donald  Macrae  said  that  he 
had  been  offered,  by  "  a  member  of  Parliament,"  fifty 
rifles  and  five  thousand  cartridges  to  clear  the  deer  off 
the  estate  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bowlby,  and  250I.  to  defend 
any  "raiders"  who  should  be  "caught."  It  "rested 
"  with  the  meeting  to  sanction  such  action."  The  meet- 
ing then  carried  by  acclamation  a  motion  not  explicitly, 
but  virtually,  sanctioning  the  action.  Will  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  look  to  this  a  little?  The  strain  was 
again  upraised  by  Mr.  Courtney  at  Glasgow  on  Mon- 
day, in  a  speech  (two  speeches  indeed)  more  thorough 
in  divers  ways  than  is  usual  with  him.  Mr.  Courtney 
seems  to  have  comprehended  that  the  "  cross-bench 
"  mind  "is  not  attractive  to  Scotsmen,  and  was  un- 
compromisingly Unionist,  though  a  little  doctrinaire 
on  the  House  of  Lords.  The  speech  concluded  with  a 
reference  to  the  inevitable  "social  problems."  Sir 
John  Llewellyn,  speaking  at  Swansea,  said  that  the 
Welsh  Land  Commission  had  determined  to  recom- 
mend compensation  for  improvements,  and  State  loans 
to  purchasing  tenants.  To  the  first  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  ;  the  precedents  for  the  second 
are  conflicting.  The  Kules  for  the  District  Council 
elections  have  followed  those  for  the  Parish  Councils, 
and  were  promulgated  on  Tuesday,  though  dated  last 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  The  most  important  contribution  of 
at  Leeds.  the  week  to  politics  was  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (in  a  pair  of  speeches)  to  the  York- 
shire Liberal-Unionist  Federation  and  a  great  open 
meeting  at  Leeds  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Walter  Morrison, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  also  spoke, 
but  the  chief  speaking  at  both  meetings  was  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  in  the  mood  of  pug- 
nacious playfulness  which,  perhaps,  suits  him  best. 
There  were  Gladstonians  enough  in  his  second,  and 
larger,  audience  to  provide  him  with  those  interrup- 


tions and  contradictions  which  he  is  specially  good  at 
turning  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and  the  longer  address 
was  well  accompanied  throughout  by  "  laughter "  and 
"  cheers."  It  made  cruel  fun  of  the  unfortunate 
Leeds  Conference ;  but  its  most  important  point, 
coming  with  particular  interest  after  Mr.  Courtney's 
dealing  with  the  same  subject,  concerned  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr.  Courtney, 
desiderates  a  stronger  elective  element,  without, 
perhaps,  fully  considering  whether  this  would  not  be  an 
element  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  But 
we  deal  with  this  point  fully  elsewhere.  Nest  day 
Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  further  on  Unionist  organiza- 
tion and  policy.  No  exception  could  be  taken  to 
his  remarks  on  the  former  head,  in  which  he  is  an 
expert ;  his  estimate  of  the  dislike  of  the  working 
classes  to  Anarchy  and  Socialism  is  cheerful,  but  ex- 
cites some  thoughts  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
Trade-Union  Congress  and  other  matters ;  and  no  one 
can  object  in  the  abstract  to  his  assertion  that  "no 
"  party  can  live  on  a  system  of  mere  negation."  Yet 
we  seem  somehow  to  hear  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  calling  his  men  together  and  saying, 
"  My  lads,  I  fear  our  system  is  one  of  mere  negation. 
"  We  put  out  fires  admirably  ;  but  we  make  none.  Let 
"  us  have  a  blaze  of  our  own  !  " 


Lord  Rosebery's  Lord  Eosebery  will  soon  be  a  citizen  of 
Citizenships,  every  ancient  burgh  north  of  the  Grampians. 
It  does  not  exactly  "rain  gold  boxes"  in  these 
simple  regions  ;  but  the  Prime  Minister  must  have 
quite  a  sheaf  of  "  burgess-tickets."  He  enriched 
it  on  Wednesday  at  the  adjacent  (as  things  go  there) 
burghs  of  Dornoch  and  Tain  ;  but  poor  Mr.  Labouchere 
(who  wrote  a  long  and  lamentable  letter  to  the 
Times,  this  week,  about  the  Lords)  will  be  much 
shocked  at  the  fact  that  on  both  occasions  he  was 
accompanied  by  His  Grace  of  Sutherland — a  Duke 
and  a  Unionist — and  that  he  spoke  on  both  in  terms 
of  the  most  deplorable  good  humour  and  good  sense. 
By  the  way,  what  did  Lord  Eosebery  really  say  about 
Mr.  Balfour's  relation  to  golf?  The  reporters  make 
it  "  acolyte,"  but  this  can  hardly  be. 


The  Corean  It  became  evident  at  the  end  of  last 
War.  week  that,  as  had  been  suspected  before, 
the  superior  speed  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  had 
enabled  them  to  gain  what  advantage  they  did  over 
the  Chinese  battle-ships  at  the  Yaloo.  It  was  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Japanese  were  acknowledging  a 
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more  substantial  loss  at  Ping  Yang  (some  8oo  all  told 
in  killed,  wounried,  and  missing)  than  they  had  at  first 
bulletined.  For  some  days  more,  however,  they 
steadily  maintained  that  they  had  lost  no  ship,  though 
heavy  damage  to  the  flagship  Matsushima  and  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  was  admitted.  Indeed,  it  was 
rather  unlucky  for  Japanese  statistics  that  a  Yokohama 
bulletin,  putting  the  total  loss  in  killed  at  30,  and 
one  from  Admiral  Ito,  acknowledging  34  on  this 
ship  alone,  with  17  subsequent  deaths  from  wounds, 
should  have  appeared  side  by  side.  An  odd  statement 
•was  made  early  in  this  week  to  the  effect  that  more 
troops  and  stores  were  being  hastily  landed  at  Chemulpo, 
not  to  push  on  against  the  Chinese,  but  to  defend 
Seoul  from  a  local  rising.  The  Coreans  can  have  no 
chance  with  their  invaders  in  a  regular  fight ;  but  any 
extensive  guerrilla  on  their  part  would  seriously  hamper, 
if  not  altogether  defeat,  offensive  operations  against 
China. 

Interest  subsequently  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  to  maintain  themselves  on  the 
Yaloo  line,  where  they  were  said  to  be  not  deficient  in 
numbers,  but  badly  armed.    It  seemed,  however,  to  be 
admitted  that  the  reinforcements,  the  landing  of  which 
the  Japanese  had  failed  to  prevent,  would  be  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  their  strength.    By  degrees  the 
Chinese  reduced  their  claim  of  sinking  Japanese  ships  to 
one,  which  they  say  they  saiv  sink.    This,  it  may  be 
added,  was  again  and  positively  asserted  by  an  anony- 
mous eyewitness,  who  subsequently  gave  the  clearest 
account  jet  received  of  the  fight,  attributing  the  whole 
success  to  the  handiness  and  dash  of  the  Japanese; 
and  showing  for  the  thousandth  time  that,  in  naval 
war,  the  battle  is  rather  to  the  swift  than  to  the 
strong.    But  there  were  still  wonderful  discrepancies, 
increased  daily  by  fresh  detailed  statements  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  one  account  even  asserted,  with  no  intrinsic 
improbability,  that  the  ship  sunk  by  the  Chinese 
was  one  of  their  own.    The  most  curious  conflict- 
ing detail  was  a  late  Japanese  assertion,  long  after 
the  Chinese  accounts  must  have  reached  Tokio,  that 
no   transports   were   seen,  and   that   the  Japanese 
were  unaware  of  any  landing  of  troops  in  the  Yaloo. 
Altogether,  the  accounts  of  this  battle  are  very  odd. 
Generally,  we  have  the  lies  first  and  the  truth  after- 
wards ;  the  order  here  appears  to  be  reversed.  The 
Chinese  were  said  to  have  already  beheaded  one  naval 
officer  for  cowardice,  and  the  telegram  quaintly  added, 
"  It  is  expected  that  others  will  lose  their  heads," 
whether  metaphorically  or  literally  did  not  appear. 
Much  credit  was  given  to  the  dead  Chinese  General  Tso, 
who  was  already  known  as  a  brave  commander,  for  his 
gallantry  in  leading  the  beaten  side  at  Ping  Yang. 
A  report  that  Japan  was  mobilizing  eighty  thousand 
fresh  troops  was  afterwards  toned  down  to  the  much 
more  probable  figure  of  thirty  thousand. 


The  Spanish  Ox  Sunday  last  Lord  Plunket,  persisting 
Churches  *n  scneme  °f  schism  which  has  drawn 
down  upon  him  the  disapproval  of  all  Eng- 
lish, and  indeed  Irish,  Churchmen  who  understand  the 
theory  on  which  the  English  and  Irish  Churches  are 
founded,  performed  a  ceremony  of  consecration  on  a 
Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Cabrera,  with  the  object  of 
making  him  "  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Madrid." 
This,  though  it  does  not  directly  affect  Anglicans, 
is  a  matter  for  serious  regret  in  every  point  save 
one — that  it  shows  how  rapidly  a  Disestablished  Church 
loses  Church  feeling,  and  becomes  a  mere  sect.  It  is 
painful  enough  to  see  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin  be- 
having as  Mr.  Stiggins  might,  if  he  had  wished  to 
set  up  a  rival  Little  Bethel  in  Mr.  Chadband's  dis- 
trict ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  argument  for  the  champions 
of  Establishment. 


General      Private  crimes  and  accidents  supplied  the 
Foreign  and   most  interesting  foreign  news  at  the  end 
Colonial  Affairs.  0f  ]ast  week.     The  trial  of  an  Italian 
Penelope  (who  ought  to  have  been  named  not  Pene- 
lope, but  Helen  or  Clvt^mnestra)  for  the  murder  of 
her  first  husband,  an  Englishman,  and  the  trial  of  her 
second  husband  for  the  murder  of. her  third  lover, 
whom  she  had  at  first  tried  to  induce  to  murder  No.  2 
(this  sounds  complicated,  but  will  be  found  clear  and 
precise  when  examined),  ended  in  the  conviction  of 
both,  and  their  sentence  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment. 
An  official  inquiry  had  been   ordered   in  a  Yienna 
hypnotizing  case,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  sub- 
ject.   There  has  been  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this 
mischievous  quackery  lately,  and  it  is  time  that  a 
hypnotist  or  two  should  be  subjected  to  the  beneficent 
action  of  Hemp.   The  Bulgarian  elections  have  afforded 
matter  of  considerable  interest  during  the  week,  but 
the  art  of  applying  the  screw,  which  is  well  under- 
stood there,  seems  to  have  secured  a  majority  for  the 
Stoiloff  Government.    The  facts  about  these  elections- 
are,  however,  very  obscure,  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
denied,  and  re-asserted  that  the  majority  obtained  is 
really  Russophile,  which  would  be  a  serious  matter. 
M.  Zankoff,  at  any  rate,  the  head  of  the  anti-patriotic 
Russian   party,  seems  to  have  been  elected.  The 
German  Emperor,  pursuing  that  Hohenzollern  no- 
tion of  dignity  on  which  we  have  often  commented, 
observed  to  the  Mayor  of  Posen,  where  he  had  been, 
trying  to  scold  the  Poles  into  Prussian  patriotism,  that 
"  he  [the  Emperor]  could  make  himself  very  dis- 
"  agreeable."    An  Italian  has  been  convicted  in  France 
of  forging  Bank  of  England  notes  to  an  immense 
amount.    It  was  announced  yesterday  that  Ali  Pasha 
Cherif,  the  senior  culprit  in  the  slave-buying  case,  had 
been  let  off,  thanks  to  age,  health,  and  confession,  so 
that  we  may  presume  the  matter  will  be  allowed  te 
drop ;  and  much  better  so. 


News  from  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  South 
Africa.  African  news  of  a  minor  kind  this  week. 
A  fresh  scare  about  Delagoa  Bay  has  been  raised  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  subject  of  an  alleged  convention  for 
special  rates  between  the  Transvaal  Railway  and  the 
Portuguese,  which  was  said  to  be  an  infringement  of 
Anglo-Portuguese  treaties.  This  scare,  however,  was- 
contradicted  like  the  first ;  but  very  serious  news 
came  from  the  place  of  the  audacity  of  the  in- 
surgent natives  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  Portu- 
guese troops  had  gone  out  to  meet  them,  and  the 
town  was  practically  guarded  by  British  resident  Yolun- 
teers  and  the  marines  of  H.M.S.  Thrush.  The  fact 
is  that  Delagoa  Bay  has  no  business  to  be  Portuguese 
at  all.  It  appeared  later  that  the  Portuguese  Governor 
was  not  grateful  for  the  Marines,  and  that  they  re- 
embarked,  though  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  Kaffirs 
had  beaten  the  Portuguese,  and  there  were  rumours 
that  Gungunhama  himself,  probably  the  most  powerful 
chief  left  south  of  the  Zambesi,  might  wash  his  spears. 
In  that  case  the  South  Africa  Company,  and  England 
behind  it,  would  have  to  be  on  the  alert.  There  were 
also  rumours  of  Boer  trekking  in  Western  Portuguese 
Africa,  and  the  Germans  in  Xamaqualand  were  said 
to  have  at  last  got  the  better  of  that  troublesome 
Hottentot  Witbooi. 


Disestablish-  The  subject  of  Disestablishment  was 
ment.  touched  upon,  more  or  less  directly,  in  two 
different  places  on  Wednesday,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
dealing  with  it  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church  at 
Eastbourne,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the  Diocesan 
Conference.  Bishop  Stubbs,  the  weight  and  point  of 
whose  speeches  are  not  lessened  by  their  comparative 
rarity,  was  uncompromising  on  the  point,  and  also  gave 
no  uncertain  voice  in  reference  to  the  School  Board 
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question.  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  and  some  other 
Gladstonians,  were  present,  and  one  of  them,  Canon 
Moberly,  attempted  to  move  an  amendment  adverse 
to  organization  against  Disestablishment ;  but  it  was 
defeated  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Congresses  and  The  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was 
Conferences,  opened  at  Liverpool,  on  Monday,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Francis  Powell,  who  delivered 
an  address  of  a  mainly  historical  character.  On  the 
same  day  a  local  University  Extension  meeting  was 
held  at  Belfast,  and  addressed  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who 
extolled  oral  teaching  over  reading.  This  is  an  esti- 
mate which  must  not  be  made  or  taken  too  sweep- 
ingly,  for  there  are  very  considerable  differences  as 
regards  it,  both  of  subjects  and  individuals.  Indeed, 
as  a  general  position,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  more 
false  than  true.  A  dull  comprehension  may  be  enabled 
to  understand  from  oral  exposition  what  it  fails  to 
comprehend  in  print,  but  a  quick,  or  even  a  medium, 
■one  is  far  more  likely  to  forget  what  it  hears  than 

what  it  reads.  A  very  large  number  of  subjects  has 

been  dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary  Congress,  such  as  sani- 
tation on  shipboard  ("lime-juicing,"  as  the  scornful 
Yankee  sailor  calls  it),  in  municipal  affairs,  and  so  forth. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  began  to  confer  (under  the 
presidency  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury)  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  a  sometime  stronghold  of  Evangelicism  on 
which  inroads  have  been  made  of  late  ;  and  there  were 
Temperance  Congresses  at  Calne  and  Sunderland,  and 
a  Conference  on  Arboriculture  at  Chiswick.  Calne,  by 
the  way,  seems  an  odd  place,  both  in  size  and  situa- 
tion, for  a  Temperance  or  any  other  Congress  ;  but, 
after  all,  it  makes  bacon,  and  bacon  causes  thirst. 


The  London  The  statement  of  Mr.  Diggle,  Chairman  of 
School  Board,  the  London  School  Board,  which  was  made 
on  Thursday,  excited  much  interest  because  of  the 
imminence  of  the  election.  It  contained  elaborate 
justification  of  the  economy-cinn-efficiency  policy  and 
of  the  famous  circular,  and  was  warmly  but  ineffectually 
denounced  by  the  minority  as  "  a  piece  of  electioneer- 
ing literature."  To  this,  in  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
they  would  have  added,  "  not  on  our  side,  and  there- 
"  fore  horrible." 

Fruit-crowers'  The  British  fruit  discussion  which  Mr. 

Woes.  Blackmore  started  was  kept  up  briskly 
last  week,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
usual  advocate  of  "  bottling  "  came  forward.  But  no- 
body denies  that  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  utilized  and 
consumed  by  the  possessor,  especially  if  he  has  plenty 
of  storage-room,  a  large  consumption,  and  money  to 
spend  on  sugar,  bottles,  &c.  The  question  is  how  he 
is  to  turn  it  to  positive  money  profit.  It  is  probable 
that  if  people  would  make  up  their  minds  to  take  small 
farms  and  live  directly  on  the  proceeds,  without 
attempting  to  sell  or  buy,  they  might  live  very 
healthily,  not  altogether  unpleasantly,  and  on  a  very 
small  capital.  But  that  is  not  exactly  the  ideal  of  the 
present  day.  In  this  debate,  by  the  way,  reappeared 
an  old  professional,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  Trade- 
Union,  jealousy  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  not  merely  as  a 
gentleman  grower,  but  as  a  wicked  pluralist,  who,  in 
direct  opposition  to  Labour  principles,  combines  the 
business  of  novel-producer  and  fruit-producer. 


Correspondence. 


Another  advocate  has  arisen  for  the  cab- 
runner,  the  second  only  that  we  have 
Taoted  in  a  long  and  observant  life.  This  amiable  lady 
pleaded  that  the  cab-runner  has  a  special  morality — 
Tie  does  not  steal  from  the  house  which  he  patronizes. 
Even  if  we  were  to  accept  this,  it  strikes  us  as  a  nega- 
tive and  rudimentary  virtue,  and  we  regret  to  say  that, 
unless  the  runner  is  grossly  calumniated,  it  is  by 
no  means  true  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  capital 


letter  was  published  on  Monday  from  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts  to  a  certain  Trade-Union  Secretary,  who 
formally  lectured  her  for  employing,  as  he  thought, 
stablemen  in  painting  her  stables.  The  only  un- 
lucky part  of  the  affair  is  that,  while  the  painters' 
pretensions  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  met 
with  a  unanimous  roar  of  laughter,  a  not  inconsiderable 
minority  of  persons  will  now  think  them  quite  legiti- 
mate, and  a  large  number  of  time-servers  will  carefully 
refrain  from  condemning  them.  Considerable  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  instruction  of  the 
public  in  the  art  of  evading  the  iniquities  of  the 
Finance  Bill,  which,  it  seems,  surtaxes  charitable 
legacies  as  well  as  others.  It  is  amusing  that  that 
brisk  young  person,  Democratic  Finance,  should  not 
yet  have  perceived  what  his  ancestor,  Finance  Despotic, 
learnt  long  ago,  that  a  greedy  fisc  makes  a  lean 
exchequer. 


The  Law- 
Courts. 


The  person  charged  with  coining  under 
the  curious  circumstances  we  mentioned 
last  week — that  is  to  say,  with  manufacturing  silver 
medals,  not  exactly  resembling  any  European  coin,  for 
the  Madagascar  trade — was  committed  for  trial  yester- 
day week,  the  point  being  clearly  one  for  a  jury, 
though  such  evidence  as  there  was  went  to  exonerate 
the  accused  from  any  evil  intent. 


Athletic  "records"  are  now  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  and  the  breaking  of  them  like 
that  of  lovers'  vows.    But  we  may  note  a  twenty-miles 
running  "  break  "  of  I  hr.  5  1  min.  54  sees.,  and  a  twelve 
hours'  cycling  ditto  of  258  miles  120  yards  this  day 

week.  The  Royal  Medal  of  the  St.  Andrews  Golf 

Club  was  won  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait. 


Racing. 


The  Prince  Edward  Handicap  at  Man- 
chester fell  this  day  week  to  Clwydr 
Worcester  being  second,  and  Sempronius  third.  La 
Fleche,  who  had  been  made  favourite,  could  not  get 
her  weight  home  in  the  distance,  though  she  might 
have  won  on  a  longer  course. 

The  two  most  important  races  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting  were  the  Forty- 
fifth  Triennial  and  the  Great  Foal  Stakes.  In  the 
first  Ravensbury,  with  4  to  1  on  him,  easily  disposed  of 
Xylophone,  Low  Moor,  and  another ;  while  in  the 
second  Sempronius  not  only  deserved  success,  but  com- 
manded it,  beating  half  a  dozen  others,  including  the 
uncertain  Priestholme,  and  Beighterton,  who  had 
been  made  favourite  for  this  race,  and  was  in  the 
betting  for  the  Cambridgeshire. 

Wednesday's  racing  opened  with  the  Snailwell 
Stakes,  won  by  Milford  the  incalculable,  but  the  three 
chief  races  were  the  October  and  Great  Eastern  Handi- 
caps and  the  Forty-sixth  Triennial.  In  the  last-named 
Matchbox  ran,  and  though  he  was  not  made  a  very  hot 
favourite,  won  pretty  easily  from  Speed,  Hornbeam, 
and  Basildon.  Both  handicaps  fell  to  Baron  de  Roth- 
schild, the  October  with  Harfleur  II.,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  with  Amandier. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  Turf  matter  of  the 
week  (which  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  racing  at  other 
places  as  well  as  at  Newmarket)  was  the  contest  for  the 
Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  10  000^.,  on  Thursday.  In  this 
Isinglass  had  once  more  to  make  good  his  right  to  the 
title  of  the  best  horse  now  in  training  by  meeting 
Throstle,  the  St.  Leger  winner,  and  Gouvernail,  pro- 
bably the  best  French  three-year-old,  at  12  lbs.,  Son  o' 
Mine  at  29  lbs.,  and  others  at  different  weights,  to  his 
disadvantage.  Throstle,  in  the  mood  which  she  was 
good  enough  to  discard  at  Doncaster,  indulged  in  a 
series  of  bolts,  and  never  came  into  the  comv  etition ; 
but  Isinglass  did  what  he  liked  with  Gouvernail,  Son  o* 
Mine,  and  the  rest,  and  won  easily. 
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The  Lucknow  dinner  took  place  as  usual  on 

Miscellaneous.    ...       ,  „  i   

Tuesday.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  gave  an 

interesting  address  on  the  Drama  at  Walsall  on  Wed- 
nesday to  the  Literary  Institute  of  that  town. 

Besides  his  strictly  political  performances  at  Leeds, 
which  have  been  noticed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at 
home  on  Workmen's  Clubs,  and  other  subjects  later, 
while  a  conversation  of  his  in  reference  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Gothenburg  system  (which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  Mr.  Chamberlain  almost  introduced 
himself  to  notice  other  than  local  by  supporting)  has 
also  been  published.  A  dinner  was  given  on  Thursday 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  author  of  the  last  United  States 
Tariff  Bill,  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
will  of  Miss  Kaine,  of  Woodstock,  which  has  been 
published  this  week,  left  an  estate  in  Oxfordshire  to 
Lord  KANDOLrH  Churchill,  and  annuities  of  twelve 
pounds  each  to  eight  cats. 


Books. 


Mr.  Froude's  illness,  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  abating,  was  not  required,  but 
may  help,  to  draw  attention  to  his  charming  Life  and 
Letters  of  Erasmus  (Longmans).  This  has  just 
appeared,  and  we  hope  to  give  a  full  review  of  it 
next  week. 


Obituary. 


We  left  unnoticed  by  accident  last  week 
the  reported  death  of  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind  during  the  last  half-century — 
Dr.  Hoffmann,  the  admirable  author  of  Struivelpeter. 
This  is  exactly  the  fortieth  year  since  the  delectable 
history  and  the  more  delectable  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  Great  Agrippa,  of  Augustus — that  chubby  but 
sadly  self-willed  youth — of  little  Johnny  Head-in-Air,  of 
the  Hare  that  fired  on  the  sportsman,  and  of  other  delight- 
ful persons  and  things,  came  to  refresh  childhood  with 
honest  mirth  ;  not  obtruding,  but  not  failing  to  convey, 

a  sound  morality.  Canon  Millard  had  done  useful 

work  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  Struivelpeter  has  made 
cheerful  play — first  as  Head-master  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege School,  Oxford,  and  then  as  Vicar  of  Basingstoke. 

 Sir  Oliver  Nugent,  of  Antigua,  was  one  of  the  oldest 

and  most  experienced  administrators  in  the  English 
West  Indies,  and  had  filled  many  high  offices  there  up 
to  and  including  that  of  President  of  the  Leeward 

Islands.  Mr.  Henry  Herman,  besides  being  known 

as  a  collaborator  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  in  drama,  had 
also  had  considerable  practice  as  a  journalist  and  novelist. 
He  was  a  German  by  birth,  an  American  by  early 
sojourn,  but  latterly  a  domiciled  Englishman.  During 
the  American  part  of  his  life  he  had  fought  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  had  been  wounded.  Dr.  J.  G. 

Greenwood  was  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
rise  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  of  which  he  was 
Principal,  and  its  transformation  into  the  nucleus 
of  the  Victoria  University,  of  which  he  was  the  first 

Vice-Chancellor.  M.   Lalande   was    one   of  the 

chief  wine-growers  of  Bordeaux,  and  possessed,  among 
other  vineyards,  those  of  Leoville-Poyferre  and  Brown 
Cantenac  (not,  we  think,  Pichon  Lalande,  despite  its 
name). 


LIBERAL-UNIONISTS  AND  THE  LORDS. 

IF  Mr.  Courtney  were  not  "  thoughtful,"  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nation  would  agree  that  he 
ought  to  be  abolished.  There  was  certainly  no  lack 
of  matter  for  thought  in  his  Glasgow  speech  of 
Monday.  He  could  say  little  that  was  new  on  the 
general  subject  of  Unionism.  It  holds  the  field,  and 
nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  total  and  complete 
retirement  of  its  opponents  from  anything  like  an 
attempt  at  argument.  His  notion  of  a  new  adminis- 
trative machine  which  should  correspond  to  the 
Circuit  System  in  law,  and  settle  by  itinerancy  the 


problems  of  local  government  without  troubling  Par- 
liament, is  ingenious,  and  would  be  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  the  persons  who  obtained  offices  and  commis- 
sions in  connexion  with  it.  We  observe,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  confession  in  Mr.  Courtney's  remarks  on 
the  decay  of  the  Parliamentary  spirit,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  reviving  that  spirit  by  machinery.  But 
our  present  purpose  is  not  with  these  things.  It 
is  with  Mr.  Courtney's  remarks  on  the  problem  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  problem  on  which  we  have 
had  loud  vapourings  from  irresponsible  persons  as  to 
the  imminence  of  a  very  battle  of  Armageddon,  but 
exceedingly  little  light  or  leading  from  any  of  the 
actual  chiefs  of  the  Gladstonian  party.  These  remarks 
would  have  been  interesting  at  any  time  ;  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  next  day  at  Leeds,  they 
are  capital. 

Both  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  of  unequal  value 
on  the  two  divisions  of  this  problem,  which  divisions 
may  be  summarized  in  the  questions  : — "  Has  the  House 
"  of  Lords  been  misbehaving  itself  recently  ?  "  and 
"  Is  the  House  of  Lords  something  inherently  bad, 
"  which  must  be  mended  or  ended  ?  "    As  to  the  first, 
both — especially  Mr.  Courtney — are  very  clear,  and 
by  no  means  unimportant.    "  No,"  say  they,  in  effect, 
"  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  misbehaving  itself. 
"  It  has  not  resisted  the  clear  will  of  the  people.    It  is 
"  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  not  given  valuable 
"  and  direct  expression  of  that  will."    It  may  be  said, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain are  Unionists,  and  have  let  their  Unionism  bribe 
their  judgment.    This  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
retort.    For  Mr.  Courtney,  at  least,  expressly  added 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  House  of  Lords  for  sixty  years 
past  had  been  as  free  from  the  guilt  of  this  particular 
crime  as  it  is  now.    And  (we  speak  under  correction, 
but  with  some  confidence)  we  believe  that  on  almost 
every  occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  bowed 
to  the  popular  will  during  this  period,  Mr.  Courtney 
has  been  on  the  side  of  the  people.    Indeed,  on  this 
point  we  have  always  been  looking,  and  looking  in  vain, 
for  some  honest  and  intelligent  opponent  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  is  not  an  anti-Second-Chamber  man 
pure  and  simple,  and  who  will  tell  us  how  the  duty  of 
a  Second  Chamber  can  possibly  be  better  fulfilled  than 
it  has  been  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  during 
at  least  the  period  fixed  by  Mr.  Courtney.    As  to  the 
anti-Second-Chamber  men  pure  and  simple,  we  may 
leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
by  whom  they  were  pretl  y  well  disposed  of,  as,  by  the  way, 
was  Mr.  Labouchere's  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday. 
And  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Second  Chamber  ?    In  small 
matters  it  is  to  improve  the  details  of  legislation  ; 
and  few  honest  politicians,  whatever  their  views,  will 
deny  that  Bill  after  Bill  would  leave  the  Lower  House 
practically  unworkable,  were  it  not  for  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  Upper.    On  the  great  scale  it  is 
to  delay  the  passage  of  legislative  changes,  until  the 
balance  of  national  opinion  is  so  distinctly  in  their 
favour  that  there  is  no  danger  of  reaction.    We  do  not 
know  whether  any  one  can  deny,  but  we  do  know  that 
no  one  whose  word  carries  the  slightest  weight  ever 
has  denied,  that  the  Lords  have  scrupulously  observed 
both  sides  of  this  their  duty.    And  we  have  yet  to 
meet  anybody,  with  a  command  of  argument,  history, 
and  politics,  who  can  assign  any  other  reason  than  this 
for  the  altogether  unparalleled  permanence  of  political 
reforms  in  England.    If  the  ups  and  downs  of  Con- 
tinental  and  American  politics,   the   seesaws  from 
democracy  to  tyranny,  from  Protection  to  Free-trade, 
and  back  again,  are  unknown  here,  it  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  due  to  something  else  than  to  the  House 
of  Lords.    But  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one,  unless  he 
takes  refuge  in  mere  twaddle  and  platitude  about 
"  the  superior  common  sense  of  Englishmen,"  and  so 
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forth,  to  find  a  single  other  factor  in  the  problem 
which  is  present  here  and  absent  there. 

We  do  not  know  that  either  Mr.  Courtney  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain  can  be  complimented  on  having  fully 
appreciated  this  clear  inference  from  their  own  admis- 
sions. For  when  they  came  to  the  question  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  House  of  Lords,  both,  to  use  modern 
political  slang,  "  wobbled."  Mr.  Courtney  thought  it 
impossible  that  the  hereditary  principle  should  be 
permanently  maintained.  He  thought  the  House 
was  too  much  of  one  class.  He  thought  that  the 
majority  of  ten  to  one  against  the  Home  Kule  Bill  was 
inconveniently  large.  And  all  these  things  made  him 
doubt  whether  it  was  "  representative"  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  repeated  the  "  anomaly  "  cry  ; 
though  he  acknowledged  that  anomalies  are  not  bad 
things.  Both  wished  for  more  of  the  representative 
element.  But  if  the  function  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  to  correct  or  query  mistakes  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  why  should  it,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  "  represent"  them  itself?  Does  Mr. 
Courtney  really  mean  to  say  that,  after  Home  Rule 
had  been  carried  in  the  Commons  by  rather  less  than 
eight-seventeenths  of  the  Lower  House,  he  should  like 
to  have  seen  it  rejected  by  not  more  than  eight- seven- 
teenths of  the  Upper  ?  Is  it  not  of  the  essence  of  a 
Second  Chamber  that,  while  the  general  merits  only  are 
in  question,  it  should  express  its  opinion  decidedly, 
though  when  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  of  popular  wisdom 
(or  madness)  speaks,  it  withdraws  ?  If  the  House  of 
Lords  only  dubiously  disapproved  what  the  House  of 
Commons,  however  dubiously,  approved,  would  it  not 
have  been  a  much  greater  disrespect  to  the  Representa- 
tive House  to  reject  the  measure  ? 

We  find  a  still  greater  inability  to  clear  the  mind  of 
cant  in  the  remarks  of  both  speakers  on  the  here- 
ditary principle ;  and,  as  this  is  the  point  on  which 
most  will  turn  during  the  fight  (if  there  is  any  fight), 
this  also  is  the  point  on  which  it  is  most  profitable 
to  concentrate  the  attention.  It  is  singular  that  Mr. 
Courtney  should  not  see  that  his  plan  of  a  delegation 
from  the  hereditary  Peers,  of  a  large  addition  of 
nominee  life  peers,  and  of  elected  representatives  may 
be  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  will  wholly  lack  the 
working  advantages,  while  it  will  probably  aggravate 
the  defects,  of  the  present  House.  It  will  give  us  a 
Senate — whether  a  Senate  so  weak  that  it  is,  as  in 
France,  now  little  more  than  a  cipher,  or  so  strong 
that  it  can — as  the  American  Senate  has  just  done — 
defeat  both  the  Lower  House  and  the  Chief  of  the 
State,  we  do  not  say.  But  it  will  not  give  us  a 
House  of  Lords.  Now,  no  one,  we  suppose,  unless 
it  may  be  those  Radicals  who  are  never  tired  of 
entering  it,  regards  the  House  of  Lords  as  perfect. 
For  at  least  a  century  past  the  creations  have  been 
far  too  numerous ;  and  the  argument  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  House  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation  is  merely  addleheaded.  There 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  process  of  "  kicking  up 
"  stairs,"  as  it  is  called.  Some  of  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  the  House  have  pleaded  for  a  larger  power 
of  dealing  with  obviously  unsuitable  members.  It 
might  be  contended  that,  as  a  Spiritual  Lord  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  his  seat  before  he  is  thirty,  while  neither 
bishop  nor  lawyer  ever  does  take  it  till  far  later,  a  higher 
limit  of  age  would  be  an  advantage  for  Lords  Temporal  by 
inheritance,  especially  as  it  would  give  them  additional 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  win  their  spurs  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  quite  possible  to  devise 
other  reforms  besides  these  which  would  improve  the 
efficiency  without  attacking  the  essence  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  when  Mr.  Courtney  shakes  his  head 
over  the  hereditary  principle  he  succumbs  to  words. 
"  Heredity  "  is  not  more  absurd  than  "  majority,"  as 
Mr.  Courtney  very  well  knows,  though  Mr.  Labou- 


CHERE  apparently  does  not,  has  been  often  shown 
to  be.  And  it  happens  to  be  the  only  plan  which 
the  wit  of  man  has  yet  hit  on  to  secure  a  Chamber  of 
reference  !^hich  shall  escape  the  jobbery  of  selection 
and  the  mere  duplication  of  any  form  of  election.  That 
it  may  claim  some  other  sanction  than  this — that  the 
merit  or  ability  of  the  fathers  does  give  something  like 
a  presumption  of  some  ability  or  merit  in  the  sons — is 
true,  but  need  not  be  too  much  relied  on.  The  real 
thing  is  that,  while  the  hereditary  House,  tempered  by 
intelligent  addition  to  its  ranks,  and,  if  necessary,  as 
we  have  conceded  above,  by  judicious  exclusion, 
temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  unfittest,  provides  a 
Court  of  appeal  as  reasonable  as  any  other  a  priori, 
and  much  more  satisfactory  as  a  matter  of  experience, 
no  other  provides  anything  else  but  a  mongrel  First 
Chamber  under  another  name — a  House  of  Commons, 
jufct  a  little  varied  by  fancy  franchises  and  double 
constituencies. 

These  things  seem  to  us  things  very  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  Englishmen  in  general  before  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Government  open,  if  they  ever  do 
open,  their  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  true  that  a  practical  American  like  Mr.  Ciiauncey 
Depew  has  just  given  his  opinion,  from  what;  he  has 
seen  and  heard  in  England,  that  there  is  nothing 
serious  in  this  campaign  ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
Englishmen  who  think  the  same.  But  questions  of 
this  kind  have  a  habit  of  not  being  regarded  as  actual 
till  they  are  half  settled,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 


A  LESSON  FROM,  AND  TO,  THE 
TRADE-UNION. 

WE  are  distinctly  under  an  obligation  to  "The 
"  North- West  London  Operative  House 
"  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Trade  Society,"  which 
important  body  is  "  Affiliated  to  the  London  and 
"  Suburban  House  Decorators'  and  Painters'  Trade- 
"  Union,  Federated  to  the  London  Building  Trades 
"  Federation."  This  body  of  many  titles,  and  exten- 
sive connexions,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  supply  us  with 
an  extraordinarily  good  example  of  the  most  detest- 
able side  of  the  worst  kind  of  Trade-Union.  The  thing 
it  endeavoured  to  do,  the  way  in  which  it  set  about 
doing  it,  and  the  person  it  was  pleased  to  attack, 
were  all  chosen  as  if  the  intention  had  been  to  show 
what  a  detestable  tyranny  a  Trade-Union  can  endeavour 
to  be.  Now  to  do  this,  to  show  the  worst  of  a 
nuisance  in  its  naked  impudence,  was  to  render  a  real 
service,  and  for  that  the  said  Society  is  greatly  to  be 
thanked. 

The  circumstances  maybe  conveniently  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words.  The  Society  found  out — of  course  by 
the  prying  and  nosing  of  some  loafer— that  the  stable- 
men in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  were 
painting  the  stable.  So  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
was  instructed,  or  it  may  be  instructed  himself,  to 
write  from  the  "  British  Queen,"  Ferdinand  Street, 
Kentish  Town,  to  expostulate  with  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  The  choice  of  the  person  to  whom 
to  direct  the  letter  was  characteristic.  The  Society, 
intending  to  be  intrusive  and  offensive,  addressed  itself 
to  a  lady,  and  to  one  who  is  known  for  the  extent  of 
her  charity.  What  they  said  to  the  Baroness  was  to 
summon  her,  in  the  most  peremptory  way,  to  notice 
that  the  stablemen  were  doing  the  painting  when  so 
many  members  of  the  Society  would  have  been  glad 
of  the  job.  The  stablemen  informed  "  us,"  says  Mr. 
Blades,  Secretary,  in  Royal  style,  that  they  were 
painting  for  extra  pay.  Then  he,  in  a  fine  tone  of 
polite  menace,  asks  the  Baroness  to  "  give  this  your 
"  favourable  consideration."     Lady  Birdett-Coi  i ;  ■' 
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might  well  have  contented  herself  with  answering  that 
the  stable  does  not  belong  to  her — which  is  the  fact — 
and  civilly  asking  the  Secretary  and  his  Society  to 
mind  their  own  business.  But  the  opportunity  to 
explain  to  these  persons  how  they  were  intruding  into 
the  business  of  other  people,  and  of  pointing  out  to 
them,  and  others,  the  monstrous  pretensions  implied 
in  their  interference,  was  really  too  good  to  be  lost. 
The  Baroness  is  to  be  thanked  for  not  letting  it  pass. 
Her  letter  is  an  excellent  little  survey  of  all  that  makes 
the  action  of  this  Trade  Society  unmannerly,  and  of  all 
the  monstrous  pretensions  it  advances  by  implication. 
The  Society  had  been  prying  into  the  private  affairs  of 
Mr.  Bubdett-Coutts,  which  was  offensive ;  had  been 
taking  for  granted  that  it  had  something  to  say  as  to 
the  profitable  use  the  stablemen  might  choose  to  make 
of  their  spare  time,  which  is  impudent ;  had  taken  upon 
itself  to  speak  as  if  it  were  a  constituted  authority, 
which  is  insolent ;  and  had  propounded  the  theory  that 
whenever  a  trade  was  contracted,  its  members  were  not 
to  turn  their  hands  to  any  other  job  "  to  support  them- 
"  selves  and  their  families,"  which  is  outrageous. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  executed  such  sum- 
mary justice  on  the  Society  that  nothing  need  be  said 
about  this  curious  passage,  but  for  one  consideration.  The 
letter  of  the  Painters'  Society  is  so  admirable  an  example 
of  the  beliefs  of  Trade-Unionism  that  it  can  hardly  receive 
too  much  attention.  Mr.  Blades  and  his  Committee — 
for  we  presume  there  is  a  Committee — take  it  for  granted 
that,  when  A  has  work  to  give,  and  B,  C,  D  and  E  are 
disposed  to  do  it,  to  the  common  advantage  of  both, 
they  are  not  to  make  the  arrangement  between  them. 
A,  it  seems,  is  to  apply  to  members  of  Mr.  Blades's 
Union,  and  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  to  go  without  the  job. 
In  any  other  case  a  complaint  will  be  lodged  with  the 
Society,  and  the  Secretary  will  take  notice  of  this  in- 
fraction of  the  law  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  pass  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority.  As  long  as  there  are 
"  good  practical  painters  out  of  work  on  the  Society's 
"  books  who  would  be  glad  of  a  job,"  nobody  else  is 
to  get  it,  though  he  also  may  be  glad  of  it  and 
very  capable  of  doing  it.  This  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  egregious  decision  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  penal  for  all 
employers  whose  men  are  on  strike  to  bring  in  fresh 
hands  from  another  district.  The  Union,  in  fact,  is 
to  be  master  to  decide  to  whom  work  shall  be  given, 
and  on  what  terms.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more 
wholesome  occupation  for  a  politician  who  is  not  abso- 
lutely cowed  by  the  Trade-Union  vote  than  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  workmen  who  do 
not  belong  to  Unions — the  immense  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  by  the  way — exactly  what  this  arrogant 
claim  means  for  them. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  STATEMENT. 

WE  can  quite  understand  why  the  Rev.  S.  Headlam 
moved  to  omit  from  the  Statement  of  Mr. 
Diggle  the  last  paragraph  "  referring  to  the  unre- 
"  liability  of  general  charges."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
why  other  members  of  the  minority  gave  expression 
to  their  feelings  by  describing  this  Statement  as  "  a 
"  piece  of  electioneering  literature,"  "  a  pure  piece 
"  of  Diggleism,"  and  "  an  unjust  and  untrue  state- 
"  ment."  These  flowers  of  rhetoric  came  naturally 
eaough  from  persons  whose  general  charges  had  just 
been  subjected  to  damaging  criticism  in  detail.  There 
is  nothing  more  odious  to  persons  who  revel  in  sweep- 
ing accusations  than  to  be  brought  to  book  on  some 
definite  matter  of  fact,  and  when  this  misfortune 
happens  to  them,  they  habitually  fall  back  on  calling 
out  "  Digodeism,"  or  some  other  term  of  abuse.  The 
case  of  the  Hunter  Street  School,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Diggle,  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  accusation  to 


which  the  Board  has  been  subjected.  The  school  was 
closed  by  the  Education  Department  because  some 
anonymous  person,  "  fully  entitled  to  credence,"  as- 
sured an  Inspector  that  ten  children  were  lying  dead  in 
the  neighbourhood  through  illness  contracted  there. 
Yet,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  credible 
person's  statements  were  "absolutely  untrue,"  and  the 
Department  was  constrained — though  not  till  after 
delays  somewhat  discreditable  to  its  candour — to  with- 
draw and  apologize. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  undergoing 
treatment  of  this  kind,  the  majority  of  the  Board  were 
disposed  to  hit  back  with  severity.  The  charges 
brought  against  the  Board  (we  leave  aside  the  Cir- 
cular, with  which  we  have  dealt  already)  are  that 
its  claim  to  have  administered  economically  is  un- 
founded, because  it  has  profited  by  the  increase  in  the 
rateable  value  and  by  grants,  and  that  its  savings 
have  been  effected  by  diminishing  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  Mr.  Diggle  disposed  of  the  first  charge 
by  showing  that  the  increase  of  resources  amounted 
only  to  78,500^.,  whereas  the  outlay  required  to  make 
good  the  bad  building  done  for  the  schools  under  pre- 
vious Boards,  with  loan  charges,  required  105,000^ 
The  other  division  of  the  charges  was  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  It  is  subdivided  in  a  way  which  re- 
quired treatment  in  detail.  There  was  the  charge 
of  inefficient  teaching.  To  this  Mr.  Diggle  re- 
plied by  quoting  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The 
Education  Department,  as  at  present  directed,  is  not 
to  be  suspected  of  undue  tenderness  to  the  London 
School  Board.  Its  Inspectors  are  so  thorough  that 
they  have  been  known  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  stones  enough  to  sharpen  pencils  upon. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  gentlemen  who  are  so 
minutely  vigilant  as  this  could  have  overlooked  gross 
offences  against  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;  yet 
last  year,  out  of  1,173  departments  of  schools,  973, 
"  the  highest  percentage  ever  yet  reached,  were  awarded 
"  the  highest  grants  which  the  Education  Department 
"  can  give."  Unless  the  inspection  is  disgracefully 
lax,  it  would  appear  that  the  schools  must  be  efficient. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  critics  who  bring  sweep- 
ing general  charges  against  the  Board  to  assert  that  it 
has  made  injurious  economies  by  cutting  down  the  staff 
of  teachers  below  the  proper  level  required  for  efficiency. 
On  that  point  Mr.  Diggle  points  to  the  Inspectors 
who  have  brought  no  such  charge,  and  even  more 
convincingly  to  figures.  The  Department  allows  a 
head  teacher  for  an  average  of  sixty  pupils,  and  an 
assistant  to  seventy.  The  Board  allows  a  head 
teacher  for  thirty,  and  an  assistant  for  sixty  school 
children.  Want  of  school  accommodation  has  been 
another  favourite  charge,  which  Mr.  Diggle  disposes 
of  by  showing  that  the  Board  had  444,000  school 
places  North  of  the  Thames,  where  433,000  were  re- 
quired, and  281,500  South,  "where  the  same  number 
"  were  required  "  in  March,  and  has  greatly  increased 
the  number  since.  The  Statement  is  a  vigorous  refu- 
tation of  general  charges  by  specific  evidence,  and  Mr. 
Diggle  is  entitled  by  the  tale  he  has  to  tell  to  com- 
plain as  he  does  of  the  too  common  indifference  of  our 
time  to  the  truth  of  hasty  assertions.  If  his  State- 
ment is,  as  his  critics  assert,  electioneering,  it  is  very 
legitimate  electioneering.  Those  who  have  done  work 
well  are  surely  entitled  to  plead  their  success  as  a 
reason  for  entrusting  them  with  the  doing  of  it  again. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  JAPAN". 

THIS  sudden  .appearance  of  modern  Japan  as  a  militant 
Power,  not  only  armed  with  European  weapons,  but, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  possessed  of  an  intel- 
ligent knowledge  how  to  use  them,  is  unquestionably 
startling.  It  is  also  not  easy  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value ; 
many  things  have  to  be  considered  and  much  has  to  be 
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explained  before  we  can  fully  understand  the  thing  in 
itself,  or  estimate  its  possible  consequences.  If  we  could 
learn  whether  this  amazing  development  is  more  than  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  externals  of  Western  civilization,  more 
than  a  mere  adaptation  of  machinery,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  easy  enough.  There  would  be  one  Western 
Power  the  more  contending  in  further  Asia.  But  then  it 
is  just  upon  this  point  that  the  authorities  differ  most  hope- 
lessly. Travellers  who  merely  pass  through  the  country, 
often  without  as  much  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  see  the  armies  and  fleets,  the  European  uni- 
forms, the  Legislative  Chamber  which  has  proved  its  grasp  of 
Western  civilization  by  carrying  obstruction  to  the  highest 
point  at  a  bound,  and  its  press,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
loquacity,  confidence,  and  scurrility,  are  much  tempted  to 
believe  that  Japan  has  broken  for  ever  with  the  East,  and 
has  fairly  entered  "  the  comity  of  nations  "  as  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  West.  Englishmen  who  have  lived  long  there 
and  have  dealt  much  with  the  people  are  of  another  way 
of  thinking.  They  are  generally  heard  to  assert  that  the 
Japanese  in  a  frock-coat  or  a  German  uniform  is  much  the 
same  man  he  always  was. 

It  may  seem  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case.  No 
people,  it  may  be  thought,  can  learn  so  much,  can  change  so 
rapidly,  without  being  profoundly  modified  in  the  process. 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  wonderful  development  of  Japan  is 
not  completely  unprecedented.  The  Japanese  have  always 
been  an  imitative  people.  They  took  their  art,  most  of 
their  civilization,  and  much  of  the  little  religion  they  have 
from  the  Chinese,  adapting  and  colouring  it  all  in  their  own 
way,  and  according  to  their  character.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  learnt  much  from  Jesuit  missionaries  and 
Dutch  traders.  It  completes  the  parallel  that  they  then 
also  burst  out  into  an  attack  on  China  through  Corea, 
which  was  as  rapidly  and  apparently  as  triumphantly  suc- 
cessful as  their  present  adventure.  Yet  Japan  did  not  then 
enter  on  any  course  of  steady  progress.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries were  decapitated  and  their  converts  massacred, 
while  the  Dutch  traders  were  finally  excluded.  Japan  fell 
back  into  its  native  state  of  conflict  between  coalitions  of 
clans,  bound  together  only  by  their  common  and  often 
merely  formal  loyalty  to  the  Mikado,  as  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  gods.  There  are  not  wanting 
Europeans  of  experience  who  are  prepared  to  assert  that 
the  Japanese  of  to-day  would  be  not  unwilling  to  treat 
the  obtrusive  European  as  their  fathers  dealt  with  the 
Jesuit  missionary — namely,  learn  whatever  they  thought  he 
could  usefully  teach,  and  then  suppress  him.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  dismiss  these  fears 
as  the  mere  grumbling  of  prejudiced  Englishmen.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  their  view.  When  the  amaz- 
ingly rapid  revolution  which  has  placed  Japan  fully  armed 
among  nations  is  looked  at,  it  is  found  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  confederation  of  clans  which  supported  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Mikado,  against  another  league 
which  fought  for  the  Shogun,  whose  power  also  had  been 
established  at  an  earlier  period  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Behind  the  showy  apparatus  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
which  Japan  has  adopted  ready-made  from  Europe,  is  the 
alliance  of  chiefs  of  families  who  hold  the  real  authority. 
The  heads  of  houses  hold  the  great  places,  their  kinsmen 
and  clansmen  fill  all  posts  in  the  administration,  the  army, 
and  the  navy.  In  their  hands  is  the  real  power,  and  un- 
questionably it  is  great.  Japan  possesses  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  the  shape  of  a  numerous  class  of  nobles,  as  the 
word  is  understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe — of  gentle- 
men, that  is,  with  a  traditional  taste  and  capacity  for  war. 
But  such  a  governing  machine  as  this  is  essentially  militant. 
It  is  incompatible  with  a  real  Legislative  Chamber, 
and  would  be  destroyed  by  peaceful  progress.  The 
Parliament  has,  during  its  brief  existence,  made  a 
succession  of  efforts  to  become  a  reality  at  the  expense  of 
the  governing  military  class.  Japan  swarms  with  educated 
young  men  burning  for  a  political  career.  Many  of  those 
who  know  the  country  best  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  ruling  class  would  endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
growing  internal  conflict  by  plunging  into  some  adventure 
which  would  divert  attention  from  internal  affairs  by 
rousing  patriotic  excitement.  The  nature  of  this  attack  on 
China,  undertaken,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase,  "  on  a 
pretext  which  would  have  disgraced  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury>"  g°es  far  to  prove  that  they  were  right.  But,  in  that 
case,  the  progress  of  Japan  has  only  made  it  a  most  formid- 
able militant  Power  of  the  most  unscrupulous  stamp.    It  is 


what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hideyoshi — with  the  command 
of  incomparably  more  effective  weapons  of  destruction. 

In  the  meantime  the  world  has  altered  very  materially. 
Japan  and  China  can  no  longer  be  left  to  fight  it  out  alone. 
If  the  pride  of  success  or  the  exasperation  caused  by 
exhaustion  and  failure  lead  Japan  into  some  new  reaction 
against  foreigners,  it  will  not  be  only  a  few  Jesuit 
missionaries,  self- devoted,  to  martyrdom,  and  an  occa- 
sional Dutch  trader  who  will  suffer.  English  interests 
on  a  vast  scale  are  at  stake.  Nobody  can  deny,  or 
ought  to  wish  to  belittle,  the  intelligence,  the  in- 
genuity, the  pertinacity,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by 
the  Japanese.  They  have  gone  most  ably  to  work 
to  acquire  the  command  of  the  weapons  of  civilization.  They 
have  prepared  both  quietly  and  thoroughly.  They  have 
struck  both  fiercely  and  sagaciously.  Napoleon  himself, 
master  as  he  was  of  the  art  of  conducting  war  and  politics 
in  the  spirit  of  a  brigand,  could  hardly  have  done  better. 
The  trade  of  Japan  has  increased  most  wonderfully,  while 
Chinese  commerce  has  advanced  comparatively  little.  In 
manufactures,  too,  the  J apanese  are  making  rapid  progress. 
But,  pleasing  as  this  spectacle  may  be  in  some  respects, 
there  is  a  much  less  agreeable  side  to  it.  Growing  re- 
sources have  armed  Japan  for  purposes  of  aggression,  and 
the  first  result  of  her  activity  is  that  she  falls  upon  the 
only  safe  and  harmless  ally  this  country  has  in  Asia.  We 
know  no  better  proof  of  the  frivolous  ineptitude  with 
which  our  generation  treats  politics,  and  particularly  foreign 
politics,  than  the  kind  of  amused  indifference  shown  in 
looking  idly  on  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  events  which 
may  do  our  interests  incalculable  damage.  Even  if  the 
Imperial  Government  retains  vigour  enough  to  use  the 
resources^  of  the  country,  and  the  time  is  given  it  to  move 
in,  the  result  will  infallibly  be  a  revival  of  the  old  Chinese 
hatred  of  foreigners.  But  this  is  what  is  least  likely  to 
happen  to  a  Government  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  war, 
and  with  a  restless  neighbour  ostentatiously  making  ready 
for  an  attack,  spends  money  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  a  very  necessary  railway  on  celebrating  the  sixtieth 
birthday  of  the  Emperor's  grandmother.  This  venerable 
lady,  who  appears  to  be  the  only  person  of  sense  in  China, 
has,  indeed,  insisted  that  the  money  subscribed,  more  or 
less  voluntarily,  for  this  interesting  family  party  shall  be 
spent  on  the  war.  Perhaps  this  is  the  official  version,  and 
what  has  really  happened  is  that  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  has 
taken  the  money,  and  invented  the  approval  of  the  Empress 
out  of  pure  Chinese  politeness.  In  either  case  we  have  a 
picture  of  childish  imbecility  which  points  rather  to  the 
ruin  than  to  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  authority.  If  it  is 
the  ruin  which  ensues,  then  there  will  be  another  outbreak 
of  the  hatred  of  the  native  Chinese  for  their  Manchu 
masters,  such  as  the  Taiping  Rebellion  was  in  its  time — 
which,  after  all,  was  only  the  other  day.  There  are  many 
men  alive  who  fought  in  it.  We  saved  China  from  dissolu- 
tion then;  and,  to  judge  from  the  indifference  with  which 
it  looks  on  while  the  danger  recurs,  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  incur  the  necessity  of  doing  it  again. 
But  the  circumstances  are  altered  for  the  worse.  They  are 
changed  by  the  advance  of  Russia  for  one  thing.  Can  any- 
body believe  that,  if  China  were  again  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
the  hands  of  Russia  would  be  long  kept  off  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar,  not  to  mention  other  things  ? 

The  circumstances  have  been  changed  even  more  widely 
by  the  very  development  of  Japan  which  has  provoked  the 
present  crisis.  It  is  self-evident  that  Japan  must  be  con- 
sulted, but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  settlement  which 
is  acceptable  to  her  will  be  equally  tolerable  to  others.  The 
prospect  for  her  at  home  also  is  not  promising.  A  policy  of 
military  aggression  undertaken  to  avert  internal  conflicts  is 
the  most  deadly  of  all  forms  of  political  dram-drinking.  It 
must  be  taken  in  continually  increased  doses.  If  it  fails  to 
satisfy  the  national  vanity  to  the  utmost,  it  is  fatal  to  those 
who  adopt  it.  Good  observers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  national  vanity  of  the  Japanese  is  peculiarly 
thirsty.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  become  less  exacting  of 
late.  Now  that  they  have  found  how  effectually  their 
armies  and  squadrons  fight,  the  Japanese  are  not  very  likely 
to  submit  more  patiently  than  hitherto  to  European  con- 
trol. They  may  not  unreasonably  say  that  they  are  as 
good  men  as  their  Western  friends  in  the  matter  of  fight- 
ing, and  that  the  time  for  submission  is  over.  This  is  pro- 
bably what  they  will  say.  The  governing  class  may  see  the 
necessity  of  drawing  back  if  European  Powers  warn  them 
that  they  are  going  too  far  against  China,  but  in  that  case 
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"  the  clans "  will  soon  find  that  their  old  quarrel  with 
Parliament  and  educated  young  Japan  will  revive.  To 
avert  that  danger,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  appeal  to 
patriotism  again  by  defying  the  foreigner.  We  could,  no 
doubt,  coerce  a  country  so  open  to  attack  from  the  sea  as 
Japan,  but  it  would  be  at  a  very  serious  cost  to  our  com- 
merce and  at  a  cruel  risk  to  English  residents. 


CALIGULA.  THE  SECOND. 


rriHAT  an  essay  on  Caligula  should  in  the  course  of  not 
many  months  have  reached  its  twenty-ninth  edition, 
without  even  the  suspicion  of  Erskine's  expedient  of  omit- 
ting alternately  the  odd  and  even  numbers,  is  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.    It  is  true  that  the  pamphlet  is  in 
German,  and  that  it  appeared  in  a  University  town  which 
is  also  the  centre  of  the  publishing  trade  in  Germany,  or, 
in  other  words,  at  Leipzig.    Still  what  is  Caligula  to  the 
people  of  Leipzig,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  Empire  1 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  who  writes  under  the  name  which  looks  im- 
probable, but  may  be  genuine,  of  L.  Quidde,  is  not  writing 
simple  history.    He  is  writing  history  with  an  application. 
His  essay  is  not  a  study  of  character.    It  is  a  study  of  dis- 
ease— "  Eine  Stuilie  iiber  romischen  Caesarenwahnsinn." 
It  might  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine  side  by  side  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
madness  of  Hamlet.    Genius  is  a  sort  of  insanity,  we  are 
told,  and  history  and  poetry  are  to  be  judged  by  the  rules 
which   regulate  a  well-conducted  lunatic  asylum.  Your 
mad   doctor   is   your   only  critic.     Herr  Quidde,  how- 
ever, exercises  a  sort  of  second   sight,  and    behind  the 
mask   of  Caligula  he   sees  the  features  of  William  II. 
Caligula,    we   are   reminded,   succeeded   to  the  throne 
while   yet  young.    His   father   had    died  in  mysterious 
circumstances,  which  had  raised  strange  suspicions.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers,  whose  toils  he  had  shared, 
in  battles  which  had  filled  the  regions  of  the  Rhine  with 
his  name.    The  bourgeois  and  common  folk,  whom  his  civic 
and  domestic  virtues  attracted,  loved  him  not  less  than  the 
army.    To  the  old  Emperor,  whose  jealousy  doomed  him  to 
political  inactivity,  he  and  his  wife  were  less  dear  than  the 
youthful  Caligula.    After  a  short  time,  the  young  Csesar, 
ambitious  of  being  his  own  Minister,  got  rid  of  "  the  all- 
powerful  Minister  and  Pretorian  prefect,  General  Macro," 
who  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  old  Emperor.    It  is 
necessary  to  ignore  a  good  deal,  and  to  imagine  a  good  deal, 
to  see  in  Tiberius  William  I.,  in  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick,  in  Macro  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  in  Caligula  William  II.    But  this  we  are 
plainly  told,  with  certain  reserves,  to  do. 

The  Caesarenwahnsinn,  or  Imperial  frenzy,  of  which 
Caligula  is  the  prerogative  instance,  is  traced  to  the  de- 
sire which  animates  its  victims  to  be  the  principal  or 
sole  figure  on  the  stage.  Its  first  manifestation  is  in 
an  exorbitant  extravagance  and  love  of  parade,  especially 
in  a  hot  appetite  for  military  triumphs.  Debarred  from 
real  war  by  the  fact  that  the  Empire  had  reached  its 
limits,  Caligula  sought  pleasure  in  reviews,  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  rigid  discipline.  Olficers  who,  in  the 
suddenness  of  mobilization,  did  not  find  themselves  in  all 
speed  at  the  place  of  assembly,  had  to  endure  his  anger. 
He  even  rebuked  misconduct  on  their  part  in  money 
matters.  His  passion  for  the  sea  was  strongly  declared,  and 
he  had  a  habit  of  rushing  on  expeditions  in  his  splendidly 
equipped  yacht.  Another  marked  feature  in  his  character 
was  his  propensity  to  make  speeches  on  every  occasion,  in 
which  he  often  said  very  imprudent  things.  Eir  Koipavos 
fVrw,  eis  pao-iXevi  was  a  Homeric  line  which  he  was  fond  of 
quoting.  ^  Is  Herr  Quidde  thinking  of  "  Voluntas  regis  lex 
suprema  "  %  But  his  chief  delusion,  the  high- water  point  of 
the  Cajsarian  frenzy,  is  found  in  his  conviction  that  he  had 
special  relations  with  the  Deity,  and  ruled  by  a  divine 
right — a  delusion  shared,  Herr  Quidde  says,  by  many 
modern  monarchs,  and  notably  by  the  late  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia.  Even  if  a  certain  speech  at 
Kbnigsberg  had  been  uttered  when  Herr  Quidde  wrote,  it 
is  not  likely  that  reference  would  have  been  made  to  it. 
The  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  is  the  only  other  German 
monarch  who  is  brought  into  the  Court.  Herr  Quidde 
finds  in  a  nervous  temperament,  excited  by  disease  and 
sleeplessness,  an  excuse  for  the  restless  movements  and 
impulsive  actions  of  the  young  Cresar.     On  the  whole, 


Herr  Quidde's  Caligula — it  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
— must  be  set  down  as  a  scandalous  and  even  outrageous 
production.  It  is  not  wanting  in  literary  skill,  and  there 
is  an  immense  apparatus  of  learning  in  the  incessant  refer- 
ences to  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius,  to  Tacitus,  Josephus, 
and  Philo.  But  it  does  not  take  a  high  place  among  con- 
temporary works  of  covert  comparison  and  contrast ;  the 
Propos  de  Labienus,  for  example,  to  say  nothing  of  Der 
Pomantiker  avf  dem  Throne  der  Caesaren,  by  which  it  may 
have  been  suggested.  The  pretence  put  forward  in  the 
closing  paragraph  that  Caligula  has  no  application  to  our 
time,  or  to  any  person  living  in  it,  is  too  transparent  an 
hypocrisy  to  be  artistically  effective. 


HUMOURS  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  COURTS. 

THE  casual  entertainment  which  the  Registration  Courts 
invariably  furnish  to  the  public  palate  has  this  year 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  banquet.    Nor  is  the  fact  sur- 
prising.   For  the  revisions  commenced  this  autumn  under 
circumstances  which  must  have  made  everybody  concerned 
in  them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  points  of  humour  and  inte- 
rest.   We  propose  to  develop  this  matter  a  little.  While 
the  lat?  Unionist  Government  was  in  power,  a  threatening 
cloud  hung  over  the  Registration  tribunals.    The  great 
Liberal  Opposition  had  declared  that  they  must  be  super- 
seded by  cheaper  and   more  efficient  machinery,  which 
would  sift  claims  automatically  and  enable  Revising  Bar- 
risters to  be  done  away  with,  and  every  one  felt  that, 
although  the  Registration  Courts  might  linger  sadly  on 
for  a  few  years,  they  were  condemned  already.    But  the 
wheel  of  political  fortune  turned  round,  and  a  Liberal 
Government  came  into  office  in  1892.    In  its  brief  span  of 
existence  it  successively  menaced  the  unity  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  position  and  endowments  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  and  the  meagre  residuum  of  rights  left  to  Irish 
landlords  by  the  legislation  initiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1870.     Not   only  did   it  make   no  serious  attempt, 
however,    to  grapple  with  the  problem   of  registration 
reform  (the  Bill  introduced  last  Session  by  Mr.  Morley 
was  a  clumsy  imposture   neither  expected  nor  intended 
to  pass  into  law),  but  it  actually  ventured  to  authorize 
the  appointment   of  a   number   of  additional  Revising 
Barristers,  and  thereby  sanctioned  the  very  evil  which, 
in  the  lean  years  of  Opposition,  it  had  denounced.    And  so 
the  Revising  Barristers,  and  the  overseers,  and  the  registra- 
tion agents  met,  this  autumn,  in  the  joyous  mood  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  when  the  captivity  of  Zion  was  turned 
back,  and  held  their   daily  and  evening  sittings — none 
daring  to  make  them  afraid.    The  light-heartedness  which 
their  deliverance  from  threatened  reconstruction  naturally 
generated  was  not,  however,  the  only  circumstance  that  in- 
duced a  spirit  of  humour  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Registra- 
tion Courts.    For,  in  its  legislative  proposals  as  to  the 
appointment  of  additional  Revising  Barristers,  our  Ministry 
of  all  the  talents  perpetrated  a  series  of  mistakes,  whose 
variety  and  grotesqueness  put  every  bull  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  into  the  shade.  The 
Registration  Acceleration  Bill,  as  it  passed  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  provided  that  the  additional  Revising 
Barristers,  whose  appointment  it  was  intended  to  secure, 
should  be  selected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Revis- 
ing Barristers  Act,  1886,  and  that  the  work  of  revision 
should  be  commenced  on  the  3rd,  and  completed  on  the 
22nd,  of  September.    These  provisions  were  of  course 
clothed  in  the  proper  legal  terms,  and  neither  the  in- 
genious gentleman  who  drafted  them,  nor  the  ingenuous 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  doubted  that  they 
were  very  good. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  It  occurred 
to  some  studious  and  curious  person — possibly  a  junior  bar- 
rister with  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  "  additional "  appoint- 
ments— to  verify  the  references  which  the  Government 
and  its  draftsman  had  taken  for  granted.  The  results 
of  his  investigation  were  clear  and  startling.  Under 
the  Revising  Barristers  Act,  1886 — as  amended  by  the 
County  Electors  Act,  18S8 — additional  appointments  are  to 
be  made  by  the  vacation  judge  in  Chambers,  on  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  can  only 
act  upon  information  supplied  to  him  after  the  1st  of 
September.  Even  the  superficial  consequences  of  this 
condition  of  matters  were  inconvenient  enough.  The 
ordinary  Revising  Barristers  could  not  get  their  lists  of 
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sittings  published  by  the  end  of  August,  as  the  law 
requires,  for  they  could  not  tell  whether  any— or,  if  so, 
what — assistance  was  to  be  vouchsafed  to  them.  Nor  could 
candidates  for  the  additional  barristerships  prepare  for 
their  onerous  duties.  For  how  could  they  know  whether 
their  applications  would  be  successful ;  and  who  would  spoil 
a  Swiss  tour,  or  the  joys  of  grouse  shooting,  by  a  study  of 
Parliamentary,  municipal,  and  parochial  legislation,  on 
chance  ]  But  there  was  worse  behind.  It  appeared  that 
the  ist  of  September,  1894,  fell  on  a  Saturday.  The 
Secretary  of  State  could  not,  therefore— unless  by  a  breach 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment— receive  the  information  on 
which  his  recjuest  to  the  Judge  in  Chambers  was  to  proceed 
until  the  Monday  following;  and  thus  the  additional 
barristers  could  not  be  appointed  until  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Registration  Acceleration  Bill  provides  that  the 
registrations  should  begin  !  From  this  impasse  the  Govern- 
ment ultimately  found  a  way  of  escape  through  the 
existence  of  a  Second  Chamber.  Had  that  single  autocratic 
assembly  system,  which  Dr.  Spence  Watson  and  the  Leeds 
Conference  statesmen  desire,  been  already  established,  its 
case  would  have  been  pitiable  indeed.  But  the  Peers  cams 
to  its  rescue ;  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  Registration 
Acceleration  Bill  was  amended ;  the  measure  became  law ; 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Government,  following  the 
example  set  by  a  considerable  section  of  their  supporters  on 
a  still  more  memorable  occasion,  doubtless  "  thanked  God 
for  the  House  of  Lords."  The  settlement  of  this  difficulty 
did  not,  however,  rob  it  of  its  humour,  and  the  actual  work 
of  the  Registration  Courts  commenced  under  the  happiest 
auspices. 

Not  for  a  moment  during  the  course  of  the  revisions 
has  the  interest  of  the  performance  shown  any  tendency 
to  flag.  We  have  had  claims  by  lodgers  who  had  play- 
fully attested  their  own  signatures ;  claims  to  a  service 
vote  in  respect  of  buildings  which  did  duty  elsewhere 
as  the  foundation  for  lodger  claims  ;  and  one  case  where 
an  applicant  whose  claim  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  "  gone  to  Constantinople,"  turned  out  to 
have  merely  moved  to  Olympia.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
humorous  aspect  of  the  Registration  Law  to  which  the 
Revision  Courts  have  called  attention,  is  the  fine  healthy 
spirit  of  independence  in  which  the  barristers  interpret  the 
statutory  qualification  for  the  lodger  franchise.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  makes  it  depend  on  the  occupation  for  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  a  house  of  the  annual  "  value"  of  10I.  or 
upwards,  unfurnished.  Some  of  the  R-evising  Barristers 
hold  that  the  statute  means  what  it  says — namely,  value 
and  not  rent.  Others  seem  to  look  merely  to  the  rent 
which  the  lodging  might  be  expected  to  produce.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  each  of  these  conflicting  positions. 
One  can  easily  see  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  rent  is 
no  criterion  of  value — a  lodger  may  pay  a  fancy  price  to  a 
poor  relation  for  the  use  of  a  room  of  far  less  than  the 
statutory  value ;  or  the  circumstances  may  be  changed — he 
may  be  the  poor  relation,  and  his  landlady  may  let  him  off 
with  a  nominal  rent  in  consequence  of  the  fact.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  which  practically  excludes  rent 
from  the  computation  of  value,  if  pressed  to  its  logical 
issue,  would  yield  the  conclusion  that  a  person  who  is 
a  lodger  only  in  name,  who  is,  in  fact  a  guest,  might,  with- 
out paying  even  a  nominal  rent,  enjoy  the  lodger  franchise. 
This  beautiful  result  may  have  been  foreseen,  or,  for  that 
matter,  intended  by  the  Legislature.  But  there  should  be 
doubt  upon  the  point.  Judge  Bridoye's  methods  of  ad- 
ministering justice  are  all  very  well  for  Meringues.  But 
we  object  to  see  them  naturalized  in  England.  The  next 
registration  humour  which  we  need  pause  to  consider  is 
the  decision  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  Courts  that  groceries 
supplied  to  a  voter  by  order  of  a  parish  doctor  constitute 
"  Medical  Relief,"  and  do  not  operate  as  a  disqualification. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  rapidly  the  Registration  Law  has 
been  liberalized  on  this  point  within  recent  years.  Not 
even  a  cursory  student  of  the  work  of  the  Revision  Courts 
can  have  failed  to  observe  it.  At  Common  Law  the  receipt 
of  alms  almost  in  any  form  disqualified  a  voter  for  exercising 
the  franchise.  Perhaps  the  anxiety  of  the  Parliament  men 
lest  their  wages  should  not  be  paid  had  something  to  do  with 
this  rule.  But  the  theory  that  the  votes  of  indigent  persons 
could  not  well  be  free  undoubtedly  played  the  main  part  in 
its  production.  That  it  wrought  hardships  in  particular 
cases  admits  of  no  question.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  voters  who  were  held  to  be  disqualified  because 
they  had  accepted  medical  assistance  during  a  cholera  plague, 


although  the  Board  of  Health  had  issued  a  proclamation 
inviting  them  to  do  so,  and  stating  that  an  acceptance  of 
its  offer  would  involve  no  disqualification.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether,  under  the  benign  regime  of 
the  recent  Medical  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  we  are  not 
veering  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  language  of  the 
statute,  which  makes  "medical  relief"  include  all  things 
supplied  on  the  recommendation  of  a  parish  doctor,  is  wide 
enough  to  cover  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries.  But  the 
high  character  of  our  medical  officers  and  the  corrective 
action  of  public  opinion  are  probably  strong  enough  to 
prevent  abuses.  The  last  of  the  registration  humours  in 
1894  is  one  that  ^only  Unionists  can  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate. It  consists  in  the  tolerably  well  ascertained  fact  that 
the  recent  revisions  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  Unionist 
victory. 


DOCTORS'  COMMONS. 

AT  the  imperious  nod  of  the  reformer  and  the  capitalist 
Doctors'  Commons  has  this  week  surrendered  all  that 
remained  of  its  venerable  site  to  make  room  for  warehouses 
and  a  Savings  Bank  ;  the  Vicar- General's  Office  has  been 
moved  from  No.  5  Dean's  Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  Herbert 
Jenner  Fust,  one  of  the  great  judges  to  whom  the  vitality  of 
the  old  indefensible  Ecclesiastical  Court  system  was  due,  to 
No.  3  Creed  Lane ;  and  the  ancient  archway  entrance  into 
Doctors'  Commons — a  curious  relic  of  old  London — will 
soon  be  no  more.  Welcome  as  these  changes  may  be  to 
practical  unimaginative  persons  like  builders  and  small 
investors,  there  must  be  some  amongst  us  in  whom  the 
passing  of  Doctors'  Commons  will  arouse  feelings  of  sadness. 
And  yet  its  disintegration  and  ultimate  destruction  were 
inevitable.  A  brief  survey  of  its  history  will  bring  this 
home  to  the  most  reluctant  mind. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
advocates  of  the  Court  of  Arches  constituted  themselves 
into  a  club  for  the  study  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
and  built  a  college  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Knight- 
rider  Street,  to  the  south  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  At 
first  they  appear  to  have  lodged  together  in  "  common  "  in 
a  house  in  Paternoster  Row.  But  in  1567  Dr.  Hervey, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  purchased  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  the  lease  of  a  deserted 
building,  then  standing  on  the  site  of  what  we  may  still 
term  the  present  College,  and  called  Mountjoy  House,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Judges  and  Advocates  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  Doctors  descended  upon  this  old  mansion, 
made  it  habitable  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
families,  and  lived  there  (in  a  corporate  sense)  comfortably 
till  they  were  perforce  evicted  by  the  destruction  of  their 
dwelling  house  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  They  did  not, 
however,  quit  the  site  of  Mountjoy  House  after  this  catas- 
trophe. They  obtained  a  new  lease  of  the  property  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  sixty  years,  and  rebuilt  the  College  in 
its  modern  form  without  delay.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  how- 
ever, proved  indifferent  landlords.  The  new  lease  was  to 
expire  in  1730;  and  the  Doctors,  like  provident  men  and 
lawyers,  set  about  negotiating  for  its  surrender  and  renewal. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  declined  to  entertain  their  proposal, 
fortifying  their  refusal  by  a  reference  to  a  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  prohibited  ecclesiastical  corporations  from  grant- 
ing leases  of  houses  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  for 
a  longer  term  than  forty  years.  The  Doctors  appealed  to 
the  King's  conscience  in  Chancery  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  ultimately  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  ordered 
to  giant  a  new  lease  on  the  old  trusts,  but  only  for  forty 
years.  This  instrument  was  due  to  expire  in  1770,  and 
in  1767  the  Doctors,  once  more  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, endeavoured  to  coerce  the  Dean  and  Chapter  into 
a  second  transaction  of  surrender  and  renewal.  But  the 
Lord  Chancellor  dismissed  their  bill,  and  pronounced  a 
decree  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  all  beneficial 
interest  in  the  Mountjoy  estate.  Such  a  reverse  would 
have  dispirited  and  silenced  ordinary  suitors.  But  the 
Doctors  did  not  belong  to  this  class.  They  had  not 
drunk  at  the  fontes  juris  to  no  purpose.  Bethinking 
themselves  that  the  true  cause  of  their  failure  was  the 
necessity  which  the  old  leases  imposed  upon  them  of 
negotiating  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
through  the  medium  of  trustees  (the  Masters  and  Fellows 
of  Trinity  Hall),  they  determined  to  apply  for  a  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  which  would  enable  all  middle- 
men to  be  dispensed  with.    This   dexterous  move  was 
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crowned  with  the  success  which  it  deserved.  The  charter 
was  granted ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  softened  at  once,  and 
the  freehold  and  fee  simple  of  the  estate  which  had  been  the 
centre  of  so  many  struggles  were  conveyed  to  the  Doctors 
for  ever,  subject  to  Parliamentary  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tract, which  was  without  difficulty  obtained. 

The  compactness  and  integrity  of  Doctors'  Commons — 
thus  doubly  guaranteed — might  well  have  seemed  secure. 
But  the  institution  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  dis- 
integration. Local  in  its  origin  and  character,  it  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  bs  associated  with  a  series  of  jurisdictions,  whose 
abolition  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  material  deve- 
lopment of  the  country  were  bound  to  render  necessary. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  College  of  Doctors'  Commons  were 
gathered  the  Court  of  Arches,  to  which  all  ecclesiastical 
appeals  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury  were  brought ; 
the  Court  of  Audience  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  bis  civilians ;  the  Prerogative  Court,  in  which  wills 
were  proved  in  common  or  in  solemn  form ;  the  Court  of 
Faculties,  where  dispensations — e.g.  to  eat  flesh  on  pro- 
hibited days  or  marry  without  banns — were  granted;  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  the  highest 
appellate  tribunal  in  civil  causes.  The  eventual  re- 
arrangement, if  not  dissolution,  of  these  tribunals  was 
inevitable.  The  condition  of  the  Prerogative  Court 
alone  would  have  necessitated  it.  One  has  only  to 
turn  to  legal  literature  some  forty  years  ago,  when 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Sir  Richard  Bethell  were  en- 
gaged in  a  friendly  emulation  over  the  establishment  of 
the  Probate  Court,  to  see  this.  If  all  the  property  of  a 
testator  had  been  located  within  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  little  difficulty  would  have  arisen.  But  the  rami- 
fications of  railways  brought  with  it  a  dispersion  of  wealth. 
The  disjecta  membra  of  a  testator's  property  had  to  be  got  in 
by  proving  his  will  in  different  jurisdictions,  and  the  tax- 
gatherer  levied  his  duty  on  each  fragment  before  it  was 
delivered  over  to  his  executors.  A  system  of  this  kind 
could  not  but  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  one  probate,  or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  one  administration — and  the  Prerogative 
Court  perished  when  that  demand  came  to  be  seriously 
made.  Similar  causes  stripped  Doctors'  Commons  of  the 
maritime  and  matrimonial  jurisdictions  originally  so  closely 
connected  with  it ;  and  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical appeals  passed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  Doctors  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
successive  demands  which  the  Legislature  made  upon  them 
to  surrender  in  the  public  interest  the  dignified  associations 
which  had  imparted  so  much  glory  to  their  College.  There 
was  no  outbreak  of  what  Voltaire  subsequently  described  as 
"  cette  guerre  si  ancienne  et  si  interminable  entre  la  juri- 
diction  seculiere  et  la  discipline  ecclesiastique."  But  they 
must  have  known  that  the  process  of  disintegration 
which  was  going  on  was  fatal  to  their  corporate  existence. 
The  Legislature,  too,  itself  foresaw  the  result  of  its  action 
quite  as  clearly.  The  Probate  Act  of  1857  authorized 
them  to  sell  the  College  and  surrender  the  charter,  and 
this  power  was  promptly  exercised.  In  1874  a  further 
change  took  place.  The  transfer  from  Doctors'  Commons 
to  Somerset  House  of  the  principal  registry  of  the  Court 
of  Probate,  that  wonderful  collection  of  testamentary 
instruments  which  contained  the  will  of  Shakspeare — 
commencing  with  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  God — 
Amen  !  " — and  the  will  by  which  the  great  Napoleon,  with 
characteristic  want  of  magnanimity,  bequeathed  10,000 
francs  to  the  would-be  murderer  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. Practically  nothing  but  the  old  site,  the  famous 
archway,  and  the  Vicar-General's  Office,  where  Tony 
Weller  was  induced  by  "  two  coves  in  vhite  aprons  "  to 
take  out  his  fateful  marriage  licence,  remained. 

And  now  these,  too,  are  passing  away  in  obedience  to  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age.  Impetuous  lovers  will  care 
little  whether  they  secure  their  "  faculties  "  at  Dean's  Court 
or  Creed  Lane.  Busy  pedestrians  will  scarcely  miss  the  old 
archway;  and  building  leases,  with  their  attendant  changes 
of  tenancy,  assignments,  and  mortgages,  will  soon  nearly 
banish  from  the  memory  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  all 
recollections  of  the  ancient  site  of  Doctors'  Commons.  But 
the  College  will  still,  for  the  legal  and  literary  antiquary, 
live  in  its  history,  and  in  the  long  succession  of  illustrious 
lawyers  and  judges  that  it  produced — no  corporation  that 
includes  in  its  membership  the  supreme  name  of  Stowell 
can  ever  die.  And  perhaps  the  regret  that  educated 
minds  must  feel  at  its  disappearance  will  be  less  poignant 
if  the  spirit  of  reform  to  which  it  has  succumbed  will  but 


pursue  its  course,  and,  having  struck  down  this  ancient 
seat  of  learning  and  justice,  will  also  sweep  out  of  the  pre- 
cincts and  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the 
incongruous  buildings  which  still  obscure  the  prospect  of 
our  national  basilica,  and  which  have  no  historic  claims  to 
reverent  consideration. 


MILITARY  HISTORY. 

nn  HE  Zeitgeist,  which  tends  in  these  days  to  reduce  every- 
JL   thing  to  its  commercial  value,  and  prefers  quick  returns 
and  small  profits  to  the  solid  accumulations  of  years  of 
patience,  has  left  its  mark  on  our  military  studies  as  on  most 
other  things.    Deep  learning  no  longer  characterizes  our 
celebrated  judges  in  as  marked  degree  as  it  did  their  pre- 
decessors.   Theological  profundity  is  out  of  fashion,  nor  is 
it  any  more  an  essential  factor  in  a  gentleman's  character 
that  he  should  be  something  of  a  scholar,  and,  if  not  equal 
to  quoting  Virgil  or  Horace  himself,  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
able  to  appreciate  a  quotation  from  them.  Greek  and  Latin 
are  weighed  against  science,  and  modern  languages  by  the 
parent  anxious  to  give  a  useful  education  to  his  son  ;  he  no 
longer  strives  for  the  cultivation  of  the  youthful  mind, 
but  rather  hopes  to  render  it  equal  to  grappling  with  ex- 
amination papers.    It  is  with  the  soldier's  as  with  the 
other  professions.    "We  used  formerly  to  teach  military 
history,  and  a  boy  was  encouraged  to  dwell  lovingly  on  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  the  great  captains.    Time  is  too  short 
nowadays  for  such  cumbrous  methods.    We  want  men  to 
know  only  just  enough  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  so 
"  tactics  "  pushes  history  out,  and  an  officer  fancies  himself 
a  general  when  he  knows  how  many  men  placed  in  a  row 
will  occupy  a  given  number  of  yards,  or  how  much  further 
a  rifle  bullet  will  penetrate  into  deal  boards  than  into  oak. 
He  learns  the  "characteristics"  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery  from  a  bald  text-book,  and,  while  a  subaltern, 
carefully  abstains  from  reading  anything  that  lies  beyond 
the  syllabus  for  promotion  to  the  rank  above  him.    Yet  it 
is  when  we  are  still  young  that  our  notions  are  most 
abidingly  moulded,  and  to  become  intuitive,  a  habit  of 
thought  must  take  root  in  early  youth.    Neither  do  the 
noble  chances  of  war  lie  open  only  to  seniority.    Many  a 
subaltern   is   older   nowadays   than   was   Bonaparte  at 
Marengo,  or  Wellington  at  Assaye.    On  the  field  of  battle 
events  move  fast,  and  a  man  should  be  equal  to  more  than 
it  seems  probable  he  may  be  called  upon  to  face  when 
he  begins  the  day.    And  if  he  is  to  be  undismayed  in 
the  face  of  all  eventualities,  he  must  study  the  experiences 
of  others,  since  in  these  degenerate  days  he  can  scarcely 
rely  on  any  of  his  own.    The  hair  of  those,  even  in  France 
and  Germany,  who  have  served  in  European  warfare  is 
fast  becoming  streaked  with  white,  while  in  our  own  army 
the  survivors  of  the  Crimea  on  the  active  list  are  becoming 
scarcer  daily.    It  is  to  military  history,  therefore,  that 
officers  must  now  turn  for  guidance,  and  they  may  reap  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  a  lasting  kind  from  its  pages  if 
they  be  rightly  read.  Yet  in  the  bustle  of  our  full  days  it  is 
thought  that  it  is  mere  useless  labour  to  wade  through  heavy 
volumes  when  facts  and  formulas  containing  all  the  rules 
and  principles  of  warfare  can  be  extracted  from  them  and 
learnt  by  rote.    Why  go  into  the  fields  to  gather  the  nut 
oneself  when  the  essence  of  its  kernel  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  pence  in  the  nearest  chemist's  ?    Those  who  argue  thus 
turn  the  student  from  history  and  give  him  tactics ;  bid 
him  learn  just  what  his  immediate  needs  demand,  and  feel 
confidence  in  a  set  of  well-digested  rules  adapted  for  his 
guidance  in  every  conceivable  eventuality.    It  is  the  old 
stoiy  of  Moliere's  fencing-master.    If  your  adversary  does 
so,  you  do  so ;  there  must  be  a  sequence  and  method  in  all 
your  actions  ;  and  if  you  are  not  a  bopeless  pedant,  you  may 
possibly  be  a  great  general.     The  older- fashioned  plan  was 
first  to  become  imbued,  if  possible,  with  the  spirit  and  love 
of  the  game,  to  understand  its  broad  features,  and  then  to 
examine  closely  into  the  reasons  why  one  man  was  success- 
ful where  another  failed.    We  did  not  try  to  master  the 
details  of  the  machine  which  answered  so  quickly  to  the 
hand  of  some  splendid  genius  until  we  had  been  captivated 
by  the  ease  and  swiftness  of  its  movements.    If  you  wish  a 
boy  to  become  a  whist-player,  you  let  him  begin  at  "  Bumble 
Puppy"  with   his   schoolfellows,  and  enjoy  the  zest  of 
gambling,  which  is  part  of  human  nature.    Then  you  lead 
him  on  to  read  the  book,  and  watch  the  play  of  finished 
performers.    Finally  he  will  come  to  master  and  appreciate 
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the  small  niceties  of  the  game,  and  will  develop,  very  likely, 
real  talent.  But,  if  you  began  by  giving  him  "  Cavendish," 
and  telling  him  to  learn  the  "  leads  "  and  returns,  he_  would 
either  "row  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing,  or 
his  play  would  gradually  assume  a  cast-iron  kind  of  style, 
unmodified  and  uninfluenced  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  In  a  word,  he  would  be  one  who 
would  almost  surely  fail  when  nerve  or  judgment  was 
called  for.  A  schoolboy  or  cadet  reading  Napier  or  King- 
lake  is  fired  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  are  the 
foundation  of  military  capacity.  If  he  is  of  the  stuff  of  which 
generals  are  made,  he  soon  begins  to  leave  the  glowing  stories 
of  fights  and  encounters  to  inquire  why  they  were  brought 
about,  and,  lastly,  examines  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
were  carried  through.  He  is  at  first  in  the  position  of  a 
general  spectator,  then  of  a  professional  man  seeking  know- 
ledge, finally  of  an  expert  looking  into  technical  minutiae.  At 
the  outset  the  clay's  operations  are  scarcely  understood  ;  it  is 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  spectacle,  the  noise,  and  the 
excitement  that  attract.  Gradually  a  meaning  and  intention 
are  recognized  amid  the  apparent  confusion,  and  eventually 
even  the  smallest  movements  are  appreciated  and  criticized. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  is  mere  waste 
of  time  for  a  youth  who  has  never  been  on  guard  or  carried 
a  colour  to  read  of  wars  in  which  armies,  perhaps  several 
hundred  thousand  strong,  took  part,  and  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  turn  to  these  when  he  has  mastered  the 
movements  of  a  company  or  squadron.  By  the  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  we  ought  not  to  let  a  boy  touch  Greek  or 
Roman  history  until  he  has  become  thoroughly  versed  in 
that  of  his  own  county  or  parish,  and  the  mysteries  of  local 
rates  and  taxes  would  more  profitably  be  studied  by  us  all 
than  the  story  of  the  levying  of  ship  money  or  the  un- 
constitutional taxation  of  the  Stuart  kings.  The  one 
touches  our  daily  life,  the  other  is  not  certain  to  affect 
our  future.  While,  however,  in  that  case  the  country 
might  gain  in  its  stock  of  ability  of  the  vestryman  type, 
it  woidd  certainly  be  poorer  as  regards  statesmanship ;  and 
so  in  the  army  we  may  train  good  battalion  leaders  by  our 
new  methods,  but  are  not  likely  to  encourage  the  budding 
genius  which  might  be  equal,  with  an  opportunity,  to  the 
making  of  history. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  assert  that  the  close 
examination  of  minute  details  is  not  of  benefit  in  the 
study  of  war  as  in  every  other.  First  encourage  a  man 
to  become  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  so 
that  he  will  act  intuitively  in  a  crisis  as  he  should,  not 
because  there  is  a  cut-and-dried  rule  which  he  has  been 
taught  must  govern  him,  but  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  the 
logical  force  of  which  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of,  and  then, 
when  he  does  go  into  small  niceties,  let  there  be  enough 
human  nature  about  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  him  that  they  may  attract,  and  not  repel.  The  details 
might  often  be  made  to  assume  the  same  place  in  the  com- 
plete narratives  as  personal  anecdotes  do  in  general  history. 
Every  principle  might  be  driven  home  by  an  apt  illustration 
from  real  life,  and  a  moral  might  often  be  pointed  by  dwell- 
ing on  some  small  feat  of  arms  too  often  forgotten  alto- 
gether, or  baldly  dismissed  with  a  mere  reference.  The 
memoirs,  diaries,  and  reminiscences,  of  which  some  of  great 
excellence  have  lately  appeared,  are  for  this  reason  of  far 
higher  value  for  educational  purposes  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.  Kincaid  and  Mercer  are  full  of  valuable  hints, 
and  the  "  Diary  of  a  Cavalry  Oflicer  "  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  Waterloo,  which  has  lately  enlivened  us,  will  teach  a  good 
deal  also  to  those  anxious  to  learn.  Facts  are  always  interest- 
ing, and  in  every  narrative  truthfully  and  carefully  written 
there  are  many  that  are  eagerly  noted  by  those  who  want 
to  think  as  well  as  be  amused.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  commendable  habit  of  keeping  a  diary  which  has 
preserved  so  many  personal  experiences  from  the  big  wars 
for  us  will  not  die  out  amongst  our  present  and  future 
officers.  But,  while  we  urge  them  to  write,  let  us  beg  them 
to  set  down  nothing  but  what  they  can  personally  vouch 
for.  Picturesqueness  may  be  left  to  the  war  correspondents. 
What  we  want  from  officers  is  close  accuracy  and  informa- 
tion which  years  afterwards  we,  or  our  successors,  may  lean 
upon  with  undoubting  confidence.  We  desire  realism,  but 
not  the  realism  of  stage  effects.  If  guided  through  them 
by  a  competent  instructor,  we  imagine  a  subaltern  will 
learn  more  that  will  stick  in  his  memory  from  the  perusal 
of  the  letters  written  to  Siborne  by  officers  who  described 
what  they  themselves  saw  at  Waterloo  than  he  will  if  he 
learn  perfunctorily  by  rote  such  phrases  from  a  manual  as 


that  which  sonorously  asserts  that  a  charge  of  cavalry 
should  be  "  sudden,  rapid,  and  opportune."  So  certainly 
it  should  ;  but  the  man  who  glibly  spouts  out  the  lesson 
would  be  more  likely  to  turn  it  profitably  to  account  if 
he  derived  his  convictions  from  the  story  of  Ponsonby 
or  Von  Bredow.  And  the  mention  of  these  two  names 
brings  us  to  another  point.  The  same  shortsightedness 
which  would  limit  a  student's  range  in  military  litera- 
ture to  those  portions  which  deal  only  with  his  particular 
sphere  of  action  is  often  inclined  to  reject  all  but  the  most 
modern  war  as  mere  ancient  history,  and  of  sentimental 
rather  than  professional  interest  to  us.  With  this  view  we 
find  ourselves  as  little  in  sympathy  as  with  the  other.  The 
human  element  is  a  factor  in  warfare,  which,  however 
armaments  may  alter,  remains  for  ever  the  same.  Men 
are  no  braver  now,  if  indeed  they  are  so  brave,  than  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  liable  to  the  same 
sudden  panics,  they  are  equally  prone  to  give  way  to  head- 
long excitement,  they  need  restraint  and  guidance  fully  as 
much  now  as  they  did  then.  When  the  union  brigade 
swept  down  the  hill  at  Waterloo,  they  penetrated  into 
the  French  position  just  as  Von  Bredow  did  at  Mars-la- 
Tour,  in  spite  of  chassepots  and  mitrailleuses,  because 
they  were  well  led.  Afterwards  both  brigades  came  to 
sorrow,  and  lost  heavily  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
and  again  for  the  same  reasons  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Here  we  have  exactly  the  same  lessons  con- 
veyed, exactly  the  same  causes  at  work,  exactly  the 
same  results  produced  ;  and  one  fight  was  fought  fifty- 
five  years  before  the  other,  and  one  brigade  charged 
infantry  armed  with  flintlocks  and  the  other  men  with 
modern  breechloaders  in  their  hands.  This  is  but  one 
illustration  of  a  truth  which  is  reproduced  in  numerous 
forms  and  instances,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  who 
despises  ancient  history  ponder,  and  it  is  probably  no  ex- 
aggeration to  assert  that  for  every  error  in  1870  an  antidote 
might  have  been  discovered  had  those  concerned  but  re- 
membered the  teaching  of  the  past.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  the  help  the  experiences  of  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers may  bring  us ;  and,  even  if  we  could,  we  should 
soon  have  nothing  at  all  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  our  dis- 
cussions. Because  inventions  follow  one  another  now  so 
rapidly  that  it  might  very  plausibly  be  argued  that  it  is 
only  the  very  newest  which  is  new  enough.  What  was  a 
novelty  ten  years  ago  is  often  all  but  obsolete  to-day. 
Were  we  to  disregard  history,  we  should  soon  find  our- 
selves tossed  helplessly  about  in  a  sea  of  speculation,  and 
there  would  be  no  firm  ground  for  our  feet  to  rest  on  while 
we  might  take  breath.  It  is  facts,  whether  they  occurred 
yesterday  or  in  the  last  century,  that  alone  give  us  a  rest- 
ing place ;  and  when  we  go  to  seek  them  we  should  let  our 
judgment,  and  not  artificial  restrictions,  circumscribe  our 
range. 


EMINENT  DUFFERS. 

GOLFING  biography  is  now  carried  to  very  great 
lengths,  and  the  faithful  may  read  every  week  the 
most  lovingly  minute  accounts  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry. 
But  the  laudable  energy  of  golfing  Boswells  has  hitherto 
neglected  eminent  duffers.  Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  while  ordinary  golfers,  fair,  second-rate,  and 
third-rate  players,  are  innumerable,  and  while  "cracks" 
and  "  scratch  players  "  are  common,  real  and  singular  emi- 
nence in  incompetence  is  very  rare,  and  well  deserves  our 
study.  We  do  not  speak  of  beginners,  who  have  only  been 
at  the  game  for  a  few  years,  and  who  are  inexperienced 
rather  than  imbecile.  The  ideal  duffer  has  played  from 
infancy  to  age,  and  has  not  attained  his  lofty  position  with- 
out pains  and  perseverance. 

In  speaking  of  duffers  we  shall  chiefly  consider  amateur 
duffers ;  thus  excluding,  of  course,  the  Bench  of  Scottish 
Themis,  and  the  Professors  of  the  most  ancient  and  para- 
lytic Scottish  Universities.  These  gentlemen  are  duffers  ex 
officio,  as  it  were,  with  one,  or  perhaps  two,  exceptions,  in 
which  mediocrity  has  been  somehow  attained. 

For  a  duffer,  of  whom  his  compeers  may  be  proud,  we 
may  select  Mr.  Baffy,  so  well  known  in  literary  and  in 
scientific  circles.  Mr.  Baffy  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
a  duffer,  and  his  incompetent  enthusiasm  for  all  manly  sports 
was  the  delight  of  his  schoolmates.  While  a  little  applica- 
tion to  Greek  and  Latin  would  have  placed  young  Tommy 
Baffy  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  the  Henderson  Row 
Academy  (the  Eton  of  Scotland),  he  was  observed  to  neglec 
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all  volumes  more  classical  than  those  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bohn,  and  to  devote  his  leisure  entirely  to  cricket  and 
football.  His  average  as  a  bat  was  C13;  and  he  never 
even  got  into  the  Third  Fifteen  at  football.  Pursuing  his 
education  at  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Baffy  turned  his  attention 
to  golf.  He  daringly  initiated  a  new  school  of  driving  by 
running  in  at  his  tee'd  ball,  as  if  it  were  a  slow  at  cricket, 
and  slogging  as  he  ran.  This  plan  proving  hazardous  and 
expensive,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  clubs,  Mr.  Baffy 
adopted  the  square-leg-hit  style,  the  left  foot  far  in 
advance,  the  ball  in  front  of  it,  and  the  hit  delivered  at 
right  angles.  With  an  allowance  of  36  he  succeeded  in  being 
absolutely  last  in  his  college  handicap,  an  early  feat  of 
which  he  still  likes  to  be  reminded.  The  Burn  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  Mr.  Baffy,  and  he  usually  plays  up 
to  the  wooden  bridge  with  a  putter  and  tries  to  trundle 
across.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  "  tacking 
in  a  wind."  Thus,  if  the  wind  is  westerly,  Mr.  Baffy  plays 
due  west  across  the  course,  and  so  manoeuvres  to  come 
down  towards  the  hole  along  the  wind.  As  he  usually 
lands  on  the  old  station,  or  over  the  wall  at  the  Elysian 
Fields,  this  plan,  though  creditable  to  Mr.  Baffy's  fancy, 
has  its  practical  drawbacks.  These,  however,  are  not 
greater  than  the  dangers  entailed  by  his  "  slicing  "  when  he 
plays  a  less  complicated  game.  Mr.  Baffy,  indeed,  is  re- 
garded as  at  present  our  champion  sheer,  and  by  his  ex- 
traordinary skill  in  slicing  he  has  discovered  several  bunkers 
previously  unknown  to  science.  He  has  been  known  to  hit 
a  tee'd  ball  into  a  bunker  behind  him,  a  result  of  his 
favourite  stroke,  with  the  back  of  the  neck  of  his  driver. 
In  the  frequency  with  which  he  executes  a  stroke  which 
most  duffers  find  impossible  Mr.  Baffy  has  no  equal.  In 
iron  play  Mr.  Baffy  is  peculiar.  He  invariably  sends  bis 
ball  (when  he  does  not  top  it)  a  high  catch  to  square  leg. 
In  a  foursome  it  is  usual  for  his  partner  to  secrete  Mr. 
Baffy's  iron  and  his  mashy,  so  that,  practically,  he  has  no 
iron  play  at  all — which  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
green.  Indeed,  his  partners  wish  that  he  would  confine  him- 
self wholly  to  his  putter ;  except,  of  course,  on  the  putting- 
green,  where  he  either  "  misses  the  globe  "  or  drives  the  full 
length  of  tbe  short  hole.  If  he  putted  with  his  driver,  he 
might,  it  is  conceived,  not  go  so  far  and  fare  so  badly.  He 
has  tried  putting  in  all  known,  and  some  unknown,  styles  ; 
and  in  missing  a  short  one  he  has  no  rival.  Mr.  Baffy  has 
rarely  been  known  to  get  out  of  a  bunker,  but  he  often  gets 
into  every  bunker  in  a  given  hole.  As  a  humorous  caddy 
remarked,  "  He  is  a  blind,  spindle-shankit,  lang-neckit 
fellow,  and  shapes  fine  for  a  duffer."  No  accurate  record  of 
his  scores  has  ever  been  received  (for  he  always  "tears  up"), 
but  it  is  believed  by  accurate  calculators  that  he  usually 
gets  round  under  170.  In  addition  to  his  physical  qualities, 
Mr.  Baffy  possesses  an  execrable  temper,  which  is  provoked, 
it  appears,  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  especially  by  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
flight  of  spherical  bodies.  Pre-eminence  like  his  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  most,  and  is  the  result  of  natural  genius  for 
foozling  combined  with  unremittingly  assiduous  practice. 
He  shines  on  the  links  in  conversation  during  a  game, 
discoursing  freely  on  a  wide  range  of  obscure  topics — espe- 
cially when  his  partner  is  addressing  himself  to  his  ball. 
That  Mr.  Baffy  has  been  allowed  to  attain  his  present 
mature  age  (sixty-five)  says  much  for  the  humanizing 
influence  of  golf.  He  is  justly  respected  as  a  critic  of  the 
game. 


ROTHENBURG. 

ROTHENBURG  possesses  the  charm  which  M.  Paul 
Bourget  describes  as  the  characteristic  of  certain 
towns  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Italy ;  it  has  proved  it- 
self refractory  in  face  of  an  all-levelling  cosmopolitanism. 
Fashion  for  once  has  been  daunted  by  a  power  stronger 
than  its  own  ;  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  repulsed  the  spirit 
of  change,  and  the  Rothenburg  of  to-day  is  identical  in  out- 
ward aspect  and  features  with  the  free  city  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  During  those  centuries  not  a  new  house  has 
been  built  within  its  massive  old  walls,  which,  with  their 
picturesque  and  varied  towers  and  bastions,  girdle  the  little 
town,  and  protect  it  from  innovation.  Though  not  on  the 
direct  line  to  any  place,  Rothenburg  may  easily  be  reached 
from  either  Wiirzburg  or  Nuremberg.  A  primitive  little 
railway  leads  up  from  the  junction  of  Steinach,  through  rich 
orchard  lands,  and  flowering  fragrant  meadows,  fringed 
with  pine-woods,  to  a  station  outside  the  walls  of  the 


town.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  walls  and  towers — 
rivals  to  those  of  San  Gemignano  itself — one  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  vulgarity  and  modernity  in  approaching  such 
a  place  by  means  of  nineteenth-century  appliances  of  steam 
and  locomotion.  A  litter  and  a  procession  of  sumpter  mules 
would  seem  a  more  fitting  way  of  entering  such  a  town  than 
to  rattle  in  an  hotel  omnibus  under  the  arch  of  the  old 
Rbderthor,  with  its  time-worn  massive  towers,  and  its  double 
walls  enclosing  a  deep  trench,  grass-grown,  and  in  spring  a 
mass  of  flowering  fruit-trees.  But  the  omnibus  is  the  one 
concession  to  the  modern  spirit  of  travel.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  roomy  old-fashioned  inn  to  suggest  Cook  and  the 
beaten  tracks  of  tourists.  Like  every  house  in  the  quaint 
old-world  street,  the  "  Hirsch  "  has  an  independent  character, 
an  artistic  quality  all  its  own.  For  that  is  one  of  the  many 
charms  of  Rothenburg.  Not  only  is  it  in  itself  unlike  every 
other  place,  unlike  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  background 
of  an  Albert  Diirer  woodcut,  but  every  house  in  it  is  unlike 
its  neighbour.  Never  was  such  delicious  variety  of  gables 
and  pointed  roofs,  of  arches  and  chimney-stacks,  of  facades 
and  corners.  Some  suggestion  of  the  kind  one  has  seen  in 
the  best  theatres  in  Vienna,  or  the  Lyceum  for  instance, 
but  nothing  in  real  life  to  approach  its  many-sided  pictu- 
resqueness,  its  unique  medieval  character.  One  feels  oneself 
an  anachronism  walking  up  tbe  steep  irregular  street, 
lighted  by  old  iron  lanterns  swung  on  chains  from  one 
house  to  its  opposite  neighbour.  The  effect  of  modern 
travellers  straying  through  the  streets  was  much  as  if  a 
spectator  from  the  stalls  found  himself,  by  some  inadvert- 
ence, in  modern  dress  on  the  stage  at  some  old-fashioned 
play  when  the  curtain  went  up. 

There  is  something  almost  unbelievable  in  the  un- 
changed mediaeval  aspect  of  every  street  and  square.  It  is 
like  a  dream  of  the  middle  ages,  a  vision  of  les  temps  jadis, 
more  complete  than  any  picture,  more  convincing  than  any 
description.  One  longs  for  some  definite  knowledge  of 
the  architects  who  planned  these  burgher  houses  with  their 
look  of  stately  comfort  and  Gemuthlichkeit  and  of  the  men 
women  who  lived  in  them.  Pride  of  place  and  pride 
and  of  race  must  have  had  their  part  in  the  erection  of 
these  dignified  dwelling-houses,  less  imposing  than  Italian 
palaces,  but  characterized  by  a  greater  comfort  and  more 
intimate  feeling  of  "the  kindred  points"  of  hearth  and 
home.  One  looks  up  and  down  the  streets,  at  the  red  or 
green  tiled  houses,  of  varied  architecture,  Renaissance  and 
Gothic  and  unclassified  domestic  styles,  but  all  controlled 
by  an  unerring  sense  for  the  picturesque.  And  one  longs 
that  there  was  gossip  as  well  as  sermons  in  stones  that  one 
might  know  more  of  the  history  of  a  town  so  fascinating  in 
its  charm,  so  bewildering  in  its  divergence  from  all  other 
towns.  Were  all  other  free  cities  as  unique  and  picturesque 
in  the  past  as  Rothenburg  is  now  after  six  hundred  years? 
Or  is  it  the  fact  that  everything  else  is  changed  and  chang- 
ing and  it  only  is  untouched  by  Time  that  gives  to  Rothen- 
burg its  especial  claim  on  the  imagination,  its  certain  hold 
on  memory,  its  security  from  risk  of  comparison  with  other 
towns  1  There  are  towns  beyond  the  Alps  which  hold  you 
by  a  more  potent  spell,  for  the  witchery  and  magic  of  Italy 
are  incalculable  quantities,  but  there  is  none  in  which  the 
mediaeval  flavour  is  more  genuine,  the  old-time  character 
more  distinctive.  And  the  picturesqueness  of  Rothenburg 
is  not  darkened  by  deep  shadows  of  poverty  and  squalor,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  an  Italian  town  of  similar  antiquity. 
There  is  everywhere  an  appearance  of  cheerful,  unpreten- 
tious prosperity.  As  the  Sacristan  informed  us,  "  No  one 
in  Rothenburg  is  very  rich,  but  then  no  one  is  very  poor." 
Even  in  the  back  streets  through  which  we  wandered,  lured 
on  by  a  constant  change  of  artistic  impressions  and  quaint 
effects,  there  was  no  appearance  of  real  poverty,  and  every- 
where indications  of  pride  and  delight  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  beauty  of  their  town. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  learn  anything  definite  of 
the  history  of  Rothenburg,  though  to  say  this  is  to  be 
reminded  of  Charles  Lamb's  remark  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Manning.  "  Nothing,"  he  wrote,  "  puzzles  me  more  than 
the  thought  of  Time  and  Space,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
nothing  puzzles  me  less,  for  I  never  think  about  it !  "  And 
this  was  certainly  our  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  Rothenburg.  There  was  such  complete  satis- 
faction to  mind  and  eye  in  merely  "  glowering  frae  ye," 
as  the  Scotch  say,  that  we  were  content  to  enjoy  the  impres- 
sion, without  inquiring  too  closely  into  what  historical  part 
Rothenburg  had  played  in  the  succession  of  wars  which 
Baedeker  conscientiously  enumerates  in  a  paragraph  of  charac- 
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teristic  dryness.  The  pleasure  of  gazing  at  the  beautiful 
old  Rathhaus,  with  its  splendid  Renaissance  facade  and  its 
fiDe  old  Gothic  tower,  was  not  spoilt  by  any  attempt  to 
recall  facts  or  reconcile  dates.  We  were  frankly  ignorant 
of  its  history  or  associations,  but  we  were  none  the  less 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  its  high  watch- 
tower,  to  which  we  ascended  by  mouldering  steps  and  a 
worm-eaten  ladder,  to  be  welcomed  by  the  old  guardian  who 
spends  his  days  on  this  lonely  height,  to  give  warning  in 
case  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town.  We  could  enjoy  the 
noble  Gothic  simplicity  of  the  St.  Jacob's  Kirche,  and  the 
dim  splendour  of  its  old  glass  windows,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  sculptors  who  have  adorned  it  with  such 
wonderful  specimens  of  their  wood-carving  skill ;  but  we 
could  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  people  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  raised  the  money  to  build 
this  stately  church,  and  to  the  demand  of  the  Abbot  of  the 
Heilbronn  Monastery  as  to  who  had  founded  the  church, 
returned  the  proud  answer  that  it  had  been  "  founded  by 
the  alms  and  gifts,  the  counsel  and  doles,  of  the  burghers, 
as  is  the  custom  in  our  country."  This  same  spirit  of  pride 
in  his  town  animates  the  burgher  of  Rothenburg  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  the  safe  guardian  of  the  beauty  and 
unchanging  character  of  this  unique  place. 


A  STORY  OF  WATERLOO. 

HITHERTO  Mr.  Irving  has  chosen  the  Lyceum  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  a  new  venture,  and  has  preferred  in 
the  first  instance  to  court  the  opinion  of  a  London  audience. 
On  Friday  of  last  week,  however,  he  broke  his  traditions, 
and  gave  for  the  first  time  a  little  piece,  written  for  him  by 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  at  Bristol.  A  Story  of  Waterloo,  as  it  is 
called,  though  it  only  plays  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  can 
never  be  classed  with  a  mere  "  curtain-raiser,"  nor  even 
with  the  little  pieces  in  which  actors  from  time  to  time 
choose  to  exhibit  their  powers  of  pathos,  such  as  One  Touch 
of  Nature,  so  often  acted  by  Mr.  Ben  Webster.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  character  of  an  old  soldier  lapsing  into  com- 
plete, but  never  contemptible,  senility ;  the  situations  are 
the  natural  incidents  of  a  few  hours  of  his  homely  life  ;  the 
writing  is  never  forced,  but  the  piece  sparkles  with  good 
sayings  to  which  just  such  a  man  might  give  utterance.  If 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  fitted  Mr.  Irving  with  a  part  admir- 
ably adapted  to  display  his  powers,  he  has  none  the  less 
stamped  his  own  individuality  on  the  writing  of  the  sketch, 
and  both  actor  and  author  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
double  triumph,  which  will  assuredly  be  lasting. 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  Gregory  Brewster,  a  Corporal 
of  the  Third  Guards,  now  the  Royal  Scots  Guards,  was  at 
Waterloo.  The  Guards  held  Hougoumont,  but  were  run- 
ning short  of  ammunition,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  out 
to  obtain  a  fresh  supply.  Flames  had  already  burst  out  at 
the  farm,  and  the  first  wagon,  on  attempting  to  re-enter 
with  the  powder,  blew  up,  destroying  the  driver  and  several 
men.  The  driver  of  the  second  wagon,  seeing  this,  was 
frightened,  and  turned  his  horses  round ;  but  Corporal 
Brewster  dashed  him  off  the  seat,  and,  taking  the  reins 
himself,  whipped  up  the  horses,  and  safely  convoyed  his 
precious  burden  through  the  burning  hedge.  For  this 
gallant  act  he  was  afterwards  publicly  thanked  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  decorated  with  a  medal  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment.  At  the  time  the  play  opens  Brewster 
is  an  old  man  of  eighty-six.  He  is  the  last  survivor  of  his 
comrades,  and  is  living  in  a  homely  way  at  Woolwich. 
There  is  nothing  squalid  about  his  surroundings,  though 
his  former  attendant  has  not  made  him  comfortable,  and 
his  family,  who  are  proud  of  him,  have  just  sent  down  his 
grand-niece,  Norah  Brewster,  from  Essex,  to  keep  house  for 
.him.  Over  the  mantelpiece  is  a  picture  of  the  Corporal  in 
the  old  uniform,  and  underneath  in  a  frame  is  the  famous 
medal,  with  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time  relating 
the  exploit.  The  Corporal  is  naturally  rather  a  celebrity  in 
the  town,  and  soldiers  drop  in  occasionally  to  hear  him  talk  of 
the  Great  War,  and  bring  him  little  presents  of  tobacco  and 
the  like.  On  the  present  occasion  Sergeant  McDonald,  R.  A., 
comes  in  to  pay  his  respects  ;  but,  the  Corporal  not  yet 
having  come  down  to  his  breakfast,  which  has  been  laid  by 
Norah,  he  fills  up  the  time  pleasantly  enough  by  talking  to 
th8  country  girl,  who  is  glad  to  have  the  newspaper  cutting 
read  to  her,  the  audience  thus  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  story.  The  Sergeant  is  obliged  to  leave  for  the  butts, 
but  promises  to  return,  and  soon  the  Corporal  enters.  He 


is  gaunt,  with  a  death-like  pallor,  his  clothes  hang  loosely 
on  him,  and  he  supports  his  tottering  gait  with  a  stick. 
He  attacks  his  "  rations,"  as  he  calls  them,  vigorously,  and, 
as  his  tea  warms  him,  begins  to  question  his  niece.  He 
mistakes  her  for  his  "brother  Jarge's  girl,"  whereas  she  is 
his  granddaughter,  and  asks  if  she  has  happened  to  br  ing 
with  her  a  bull  pup  he  had  lent  his  brother  before  he  "  took 
the  shillin'."  He  is  easily  led  to  talk  of  the  event  of  his 
life,  and  tells  it  simply  and  naturally.  "  The  Regent  said 
'  The  Ridgement  is  proud  of  you ' ;  '  And  I'm  proud  of  the 
Ridgement,'  says  I ;  '  And  a  damned  good  answer  too,'  says 
he  to  Lord  Hill,  and  then  they  both  laughed."  The 
old  man's  chuckle  over  the  remembrance  was  lifelike. 
Though  he  considers  the  bands  do  not  play  as  loud  now 
as  they  used  to,  he  staggers  to  the  window  when  a 
regiment  marches  by,  and  though  he  laughs  at  them  for 
having  forgotten  their  "  stocks,"  he  acknowledges  that  they 
march  with  the  old  swing.  His  whole  standard  is  martial, 
and  of  the  type  of  his  own  youth.  "  That  wouldn't  ha'  done 
for  the  Dook  "  is  his  favourite  expression  ;  he  thinks  poorly 
of  the  Sergeant's  carbine,  which  breaks  open  in  the  middle, 
and  loads  at  the  wrong  end.  He  thinks  that  when  the 
country  has  anything  serious  on  hand,  she  will  go  back  to 
Brown  Bess.  Norah  asks  if  she  shall  read  the  Bible  to  him, 
and  he  tells  her  to  turn  to  "  the  Wars."  "  Them  Israelites 
was  good  soldiers.  The  parson  he  always  wants  to  read 
something  else,  but  I  tells  him  it  is  Joshua  or  nothing  for 
me."  When  Norah  hints  that  there  will  be  no  fighting  in 
the  next  world,  he  gets  testy,  and  says  that  the  parson  him- 
self said  there  was  to  be  a  big  final  battle  (Armageddon) ;  he 
adds  meditatively,  "  I  spect  the  Third  Guards  will  be  there, 
and  the  Dook — the  Dook  will  have  a  word  to  say."  The 
effort  of  his  talk  severely  taxes  his  strength,  and  he  has  re- 
course to  a  spoonful  of  "  paregoric,"  which  is  a  "  capital 
thing  to  cut  the  phlegm."  The  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Guards 
enters,  desirous  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  whom 
he  has  heard  so  much.  As  soon  as  he  is  aware  who  he  is, 
the  old  Corporal,  who  a  moment  before  was  trying  feebly  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  springs  staggeringly  to  attention  and 
salutes.  Proud  of  the  Colonel's  visit,  his  strength  rallies, 
and  again  he  touches  upon  his  exploit.  With  the  aid  of 
the  bottle  of  paregoric,  a  pill-box,  a  thimble  and  his  pipe, 
he  demonstrates  the  position  of  the  troops  at  Waterloo,  and 
here  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  truly  artistic.  A  weaker  man 
would  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  making  his  hero  give 
an  intelligent  description  of  the  battle,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
some  incident  in  ic,  but  the  Corporal  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  His  vague  demonstration  all  ends  in  nothing,  and 
what  strikes  him  most  is  the  memory  of  three  half-crowns 
which  his  rear-rank  man,  who  was  killed  early  in  the  day, 
had  betted  him,  "  without  his  having  a  scrap  of  writing  to 
show,"  and  "  he  doubts  if  them  three  half-crowns  ain't  as 
good  as  lost  to  him."  He  is,  however,  quite  aware  of  his 
position.  "  They  have  all  marched  away,  from  Colonel 
Byng  right  down  to  the  drummer-boy,  and  here  I  am — a 
straggler — that's  what  I  call  myself — a  straggler  !  It  ain't 
my  fault,  though  ;  I've  never  had  my  call,  and  I  can't  leave 
my  post  without  it."  After  the  Colonel  leaves  he  falls 
into  a  doze  by  the  fire,  and  a  little  incipient  love- 
making  is  done  by  Norah  and  the  Sergeant.  Suddenly 
the  Corporal  cries  out  in  his  sleep,  "  The  Guards  need 
powder !  "  They  go  to  him  anxiously.  A  moment  after 
he  starts  bolt  upright  from  his  chair,  crying  loudly, 
"  The  Guards  need  powder — and  by  God  they  shall  have  it !  " 
He  drops  back  in  his  chair.  "  Oh !  tell  me,  sir,  tell  me, 
what  do  you  think?"  says  Norah.  "I  think,"  says  the 
Sergeant  solemnly,  taking  off  his  cap,  "  the  Third  Guards 
have  a  full  muster  now." 

The  great  charm  of  the  piece  is  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
naturalness.  There  is  no  forced  situation.  It  is  the  last 
hour  of  an  old  man's  life,  with  all  its  natural  sayings  and 
doings.  The  pathos  is  in  the  little  incidents  themselves, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  change  which  we  know  is 
about  to  come.  Of  course  there  is  no  action,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  playgoers  may  find  fault  with  it  on  that 
score ;  but,  we  think,  not  many.  It  is  a  picture,  and  a 
very  perfect  one.  Though  from  its  nature  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  piece  centres  in  the  Corporal,  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  least  a  monologue ;  the  conversations  are  natural  and 
amusing.  The  weak  part  is  the  opening ;  here  the  soliloquy 
of  Norah,  while  preparing  for  breakfast,  and  the  subsequent 
conversation  with  the  Sergeant,  ring  out  rather  thin,  and 
remind  one  too  much  of  the  openings  by  chambermaid  and 
footman  of  ancient  farce.    This  may  be  altered ;  but  we 
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hope  nothing  else.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Irving  that 
the  little  play  was  produced  before  the  Bristol  audience 
with  the  finish  and  care  that  betoken  all  his  work.  This 
bit  of  work — tiny,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  things  he  has 
undertaken — will,  we  believe,  find  a  permanent  and  promi- 
nent place  in  his  repertoire  for  the  future  ;  and  there  are 
many,  whose  hearts  are  untouched  by  his  bolder  flights  in 
characters  such  as  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  or  Matthias,  who 
will  linger  lovingly  over  the  memory  of  the  simple  pathos  of 
the  old  Corporal. 

CLAUDE  DUVAL. 

MLE  COMTE  DE  SOISSONS  was  not  more  aston- 
«  ished  "  quand  on  lui  decouvrit  qu'il  faisait  de  la 
prose  "  than  we  were  on  witnessing  the  opening  night  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Roberts's  season  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre. 
The  affair  was  quite  a  social  event,  and  the  pretty  theatre 
was  crowded  in  every  part.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  was  afforded 
a  royal  welcome,  and  all  present  seemed  to  have  come  de- 
termined to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  But  the  surprise  of  it  to 
one  who,  like  the  wTriter,  had  come  unprovided  with  treasures 
of  plenary  indulgence  !  Claude  Duval,  described  as  an 
"  entirely  new  and  original  musical  piece,"  surpasses  in 
silliness  the  most  imbecile  productions  of  an  end-of-century 
epoch  in  which  systematic  degradation  of  the  art  of  enter- 
tainment has  reached  its  lowest  point ;  and  the  fact  that 
four  intelligent  men — the  authors  and  composers  of  Claude 
Duval — and  a  score  of  artists,  of  various  merits,  have 
assisted  in  so  incongruous  a  production,  is  no  less  saddening 
than  the  thought  that  there  seems  to  be  a  plentiful  supply 
of  patrons  for  that  kind  of  show.  What  Claude  Duval  is 
about  nobody  can  say.  As  far  as  our  recollections  go,  the 
whole  thing  resulted  in  an  advertisement  for  somebody's 
tea  and  somebody's  Sunday  paper ;  then,  there  were  various 
opportunities  for  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  to  appear  in  a  series 
of  disguises — as  barmaid,  as  an  American  heiress  who 
drops  her  h's,  as  a  solicitor,  &c. — and,  of  course,  Mr.  Roberts 
was  funny.  But  the  dialogue  of  the  piece  hardly  contains 
anything  smart  or  witty.  As  for  the  lyrics,  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  an  evenly  observed  standard  : — 

Swell  tl  e  hour's  felicity, 
Dance  with  sweet  simplicity. 

There  is  a  deal  of  the  Nini-patte-en-l'air  business  in  the 
dancing,  la  serie  to  wit,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  orchestration  of  the  dance  music  is  a  vigorous  attack 
of  trombones  in  a  gavotte,  of  all  things.  Otherwise,  the 
music  is  rather  tuneful,  and  often  quite  good ;  more  is  the 
pity  that  Messrs.  Lionel  Monckton  and  John  Crook  have 
wasted  it  to  so  little  purpose.  All  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction did  their  best  to  provoke  an  interest  of  some  kind, 
the  most  successful,  besides  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  being  Mr. 
H.  O.  Clarey  as  Sherlock  Homes-Spotter,  and  Miss  Marie 
Halton,  a  charming  singer,  as  Lady  Dorcas  Chetwynd. 
But  why  do  we  have  such  pieces  ? 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  CZAR'S  ILLNESS  AND  THE  BOURSES. 

THE  Czar's  illness  has  very  naturally  made  a  painful  im- 
pression upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  The  great 
bankers  and  leading  financiers  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  as  well 
as  here  in  London,  are  all  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
assuring telegrams  of  the  past  few  days,  that  the  illness  is 
exceedingly  serious,  and  they  fear  that,  if  it  should  become 
more  so,  there  may  be  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  The  Czar  is 
known  to  be  devoted  to  peace,  though  he  has  spent  money 
like  water  in  making  preparation  for  war ;  and  in  France, 
more  particularly,  he  is  counted  upon  as  a  friend  should  any 
difficulty  arise.  Were  his  illness,  then,  to  become  alarming, 
there  would  certainly  be  a  scare  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and 
all  prices  would  fall  sharply.  Paris  is  a  much  greater  and 
more  important  market  than  any  other  upon  the  Continent. 
The  wealth  of  France  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  single  country  in  Europe  except  our  own,  and  the 
investors  of  France  are,  as  a  consequence,  able  to  influence 
prices  much  more  than  either  the  German  or  the  Austrian. 
A  scare  in  Paris,  therefore,  would  unquestionably  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  piices.  After  a  time,  however,  it  is  argued, 
that,  whatever  were  the  result,  there  would  be  a  rapid  re- 
covery, for  the  Czarewitch  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly 


friendly  towards  Germany.  Those  leading  financiers  who 
believe  that  they  have  the  means  of  getting  the  very  best 
information  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  Imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  convinced  that  if  the  Czarewitch  were  to 
ascend  the  throne,  he  would  alter,  in  many  material  par-, 
ticulars,  the  policy  of  his  father.  He  would  cultivate,  it  is 
said,  much  more  cordial  relations  with  Germany,  while  he 
would  gradually  draw  aloof  from  France.  Therefore,  it  is 
argued  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  would  be  so 
much  encouraged  by  the  new  policy  of  Russia  that  prices 
would  rapidly  recover.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
could  be  very  much  rise  if  France  were  alarmed  by  the- 
estrangement  of  Russia.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary,  we 
hope,  to  enter  further  into  these  speculations.  Even  if  the 
great  financiers  are  right,  and  the  illness  of  the  Czar  is  as 
serious  as  they  believe  it  to  be,  we  trust  that  he  has  many 
yeais  of  life  before  him,  and  that  gradually  his  health 
will  be  restored.  What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the 
mere  rumours  which  are  circulating  have  checked  specu- 
lation upon  the  Continental  Bourses,  and  have  spread  a 
very  anxious  and  uneasy  feeling.  This  testifies  to  the 
extraordinary  influence  the  Czar  now  exercises  all  over 
Europe.  As  long  as  he  lives  the  Bourses  are  convinced 
that  war  will  not  be  permitted,  that  somehow  or  other  his- 
influence  will  prevail  in  controlling  national  passions.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  apprehension  that  if  he  were 
removed  from  the  scene  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain 
peace  very  long.  The  investing  power  of  France,  as 
already  said,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Con- 
tinental country,  and  the  French  confine  their  investments 
to  a  very  small  number  of  securities.  Outside  of  those  of 
their  own  country  they  buy  little  else  than  Russian,  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  and  Spanish.  For  some  years  past  they  have  been 
rather  selling  than  purchasing  Italian  securities,  though 
during  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  revival  of  buying. 
France,  being  rich  and  thrifty,  and  confining  her  invest- 
ments to  a  comparatively  very  small  number  of  securities, 
is  able  to  influence  the  prices  of  these  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  Here  in  London  our  people  invest  in  the  securities 
of  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  not  for  some  years- 
past  bought  very  much  Continental  Government  securities, 
yet  they  have  not  kept  aloof  from  them  so  completely  as  is 
often  said.  A  very  large  amount  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Greek,  Russian,  and  Egyptian  securities  is  held  here,, 
and,  in  addition,  we  hold  the  securities  of  our  colonies  and 
dependencies,  of  North  and  South  America,  and  even  of  China 
and  Japan.  As  Br  itish  investments  are  spread  so  widely 
over  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  British  buying  does  not 
immediately  affect  prices  as  much  as  French  purchasing  ; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  London  market  is  a  far  more  impor- 
tant one  than  that  of  Paris,  and  tells  most.  Compared 
with  Berlin,  Paris  is  an  infinitely  more  important  market, 
for  Berlin  does  not  dispose  of  as  much  money  and  spreads 
its  investments  far  more  widely.  Any  danger  to  the  Czar's 
life  makes  a  greater  impression  in  Paris  than  in  Berlin,  and 
consequently  his  illness,  if  it  is  supposed  to  grow  worse,  is- 
likely  to  have  very  serious  consequences  for  the  great  specu- 
lators all  over  the  Continent.  Any  fear  of  his  death  might 
possibly  produce  a  crisis,  so  heavy  would  probably  be  the 
fall  in  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  recovers  quickly 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  rebound  in  markets,  and  probably  a 
very  considerable  outburst  of  speculation. 


The  foreign  demand  for  gold  increased  considerably 
during  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night,  the  net  amount 
withdrawn  being  as  much  as  8n,oooZ.,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  considerable  sums  have  yet  to  be  taken.  For 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  Egypt  will  require  during  the- 
next  couple  of  months  about  2  millions  sterling.  The 
cotton  crop  is  very  large,  and  there  are  prospects  of  an. 
improvement  in  trade.  Moreover,  trade  at  home  is  slowly 
and  gradually  improving,  and  every  one  is  looking  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  new  issues  during  the  next  three 
months.  Therefore,  as  the  supply  of  money  is  being 
lessened,  rates  have  slightly  risen,  and  they  are  likely  to 
advance  further  before  the  year  is  out.  But  the  rise  will 
probably  not  be  great.  The  discount  quotation  in  the  open 
market  for  three- months  bank  bills  is  barely  f  per  cent.  ; 
and  at  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  began  on  Wednesday,  bankers  were  able  to  obtain 
only  from  i£  to  1^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  India  Council  has  been  again  successful  this  week  in 
the  disposal  of  its  drafts.    It  offered  for  tender  as  usual  on 
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"Wednesday  40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  is.  i^d. 
per  rupee.  Subsequently  it  made  special  sales  on  slightly 
better  terms.  The  prices  obtained  are  decidedly  lower  than 
they  have  been  of  late.  Money  in  India  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  trade  is  very  slack.  Yet  the  general  impres- 
sion amongst  those  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade  is  that 
■the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  will  rise.  For  example, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Agra  Bank  on  Wednesday  the  Chair- 
man predicted,  rather  rashly,  that  the  exchange  would  pro- 
bably rise  to  is.  3d.  per  rupee.  It  may  do  so,  but  it  is 
difficult  at  the  present  time  to  form  sny  definite  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  On  Thursday,  however,  speculation  in 
exchange  sprang  up  in  Bombay,  and  the  Council  was  able 
to  sell  at  is.  i-fad.  per  rupee,  a  rise  from  the  previous  day 
of  T3,r.  The  silver  market  is  decidedly  weak.  Those  who 
engaged  in  the  speculation  recently  on  the  assumption  that 
China  would  require  large  amounts  of  the  metal  are  greatly 
disappointed  ;  and  the  American  mine- owners  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  speculation  to  sell  considerable  quantities. 
The  unexpected  successes  of  the  Japanese  have,  in  fact, 
taken  the  speculators  by  surprise.  They  have  calculated 
upon  a  long  struggle  ;  now  they  fear  that  Japan  may  win 
promptly,  and  that  China  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy 
as  much  silver  as  they  had  hoped  for. 


The  rash  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  broken 
down,  as  we  ventured  to  predict,  as,  indeed,  was  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances.  Fortunately  the  general  public 
was  not  misled  by  the  optimist  feeling  of  the  City  ;  and  as 
investors  have  not  bought  on  any  considerable  scale,  the 
speculators  find  themselves  without  support.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  able  to  keep  up  quotations  something 
longer  but  for  the  illness  of  the  Czar,  which  is  causing  much 
apprehension  upon  the  Continent,  as  pointed  out  above,  and 
more  particularly  in  Paris.  The  Japanese  victories,  too, 
have  had  an  adverse  influence  upon  markets.  The  City 
.generally  was  of  opinion  that,  though  Japan  might  gain 
some  successes  in  the  beginning,  the  immense  popula- 
tion of  China  would  in  the  long  run  enable  her  to  win. 
Consequently,  as  just  stated,  there  was  a  rash  speculation 
in  silver,  and  now  that  speculation  has  broken  down,  and 
consequently  has  weakened  operators  in  other  markets. 
Moreover,  there  has  not  been  the  sudden  improvement  in 
the  United  States,  for  which  the  City  looked  without  any 
good  grounds.  Of  course,  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act 
does  remove  uncertainty,  and  is,  therefore,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  Act  is  from  every  point  of  view 
unsatisfactory.  It  will  not  increase  materially  the  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Besides,  the  country  was  suffering 
rather  from  the  unwise  currency  experiments  of  the 
Government  than  from  the  tariff  uncertainty,  and  until 
order  is  restored  in  the  currency  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
there  can  be  that  revival  in  business  which  is  so  desirable. 
In  Argentina,  too,  there  is  much  to  give  pause.  No  doubt, 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  improving,  and 
gradually  prosperity  will  return  if  the  Government  acts 
with  moderate  wisdom.  But  the  recovery,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  be  very  slow.  The  Brazilian  coffee  crop  is 
very  large,  and  the  exports  are  on  an  unusual  scale ;  there- 
fore, there  is  an  advance  in  the  Brazilian  exchange.  But, 
although  political  order  is  restored,  and  trade  is  fairly  good, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  rash  speculation  of  a  week  or 
two  since.  At  home  trade  is  gradually  improving,  as  the 
railway  traffic  returns  satisfactorily  prove,  and  confidence 
is  being  restored.  There  are  signs  that  the  investing 
public  is  more  disposed  than  for  several  years  past  to 
engage  in  new  enterprises.  The  soundest  securities  are  so 
exceedingly  high  that  few  people  care  to  buy ;  and,  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  there  is  little  disposi- 
tion to  purchase  unsound  securities.  Therefore,  investors 
are  looking  out  for  new  enterprises  that  promise  a  fairly 
safe  and  satisfactory  return.  The  general  impression,  con- 
sequently, is  that,  during  the  next  few  months,  the  issues 
of  Companies  and  loans  will  be  larger  than  they  have  been 
since  the  Baring  crisis. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  102,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  |-§-.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  market  for  the  best  class  of  securities  has  declined 
during  the  week.  Thus  the  Two  and  a  Halfs  closed  on 
Thursday  at  100^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  £  ;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  101^,  a  fall  of  J  ;   South   Australian  Three 


and  a.  Halfs  closed  at  99I,  also  a  fall  of  | ;  and  New 
Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  102^,  a  fall 
of  ^.  For  the  most  part,  likewise,  Home  "Railway  Ordinary 
stocks  are  lower.  The  greatest  decline  is  in  Brighton  "  A," 
which  closed  on  Thursday  at  157^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  2^.  Chatham  Preference  stock 
closed  at  107,  a  fall  of  i| ;  London  and  Brighton  Undivided 
closed  at  171,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Caledonian  Undivided  closed 
at  12477,  a  fall  of  In  the  American  market  there  has 
been  a  decline  all  round.  Even  New  York  Central  shares 
— on  which,  quite  unexpectedly  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
usual  quarterly  dividend  of  i|  per  cent,  was  announced — 
are  lower  for  the  week.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  103-i-, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \ ;  Illinois 
Central  shares  closed  at  96^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Lake 
Shore  shares  closed  at  13877,  likewise  a  fall  of  1. 
The  purely  speculative  shares,  which  are  quite  un- 
fit for  investors,  are  decidedly  lower.  For  example, 
Reading  shares  closed  at  9,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  if  ;  and 
even  Beading  Four  per  Cents  are  down.  They  closed  on 
Thursday  at  8o-Jy,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2j.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the 
general  causes  affecting  the  American  market,  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  reconstruction  has  adversely  influenced  Read- 
ing stocks.  In  the  foreign  department  the  heaviest  fall 
has  been  Brazilian  securities.  The  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.  Government  stocks  closed  on  Thursday  at  79I,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2| ;  and  Western 
of  Minas  Railway  Fives  closed  at  78  J,  a  fall  of  i|.  German 
Threes  closed  at  95^,  a  fall  of  ;  and  Russian  Fours  closed 
at  102^,  a  fall  of  ^. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

TWO  CHATJCERS. 

The  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chancer.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Elrington  and  Bosworth  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Vols.  II.,  III..,  IV.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  W.  Pollard.  2  vols.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1894. 

THERE  are  few  books  that  appear  at  short  intervals  in  volumes 
to  which,  when  we  have  fully  noticed  their  first  appearance, 
we  can  give  more  than  brief  mention  here  till  they  are  finished. 
But  Professor  Skeat's  Chaucer  deserves  to  hold  the  position  of  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  more  particularly  because  the  latest,  or 
fourth,  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  itself  holds  an  excep- 
tional position.  It  contains  the  entire  text  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  thus  completes  (possible  appendices  excepted)  the  text 
of  the  issue.  For  the  fifth  volume  is  to  be  entirely  occupied  with 
notes,  and  the  sixth  with  indices.  And  though  these  last  two- 
will  be  invaluable  to  scholars  as  containing,  not  merely  the  sifted 
results  of  many  years'  investigation,  but  the  documents  and  details 
by  which  Professor  Skeat  establishes  his  own  theory  of  the 
Chaucerian  canon  and  its  text — that  canon  and  its  text  may  now 
be  regarded  as  complete,  unless  fresh  windfalls  occur,  like  the 
three  little  pieces  here  printed  as  additions  to  the  Minor  Poems. 

Although  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  indisputably  Chaucer's 
greatest  work,  and  though  Dr.  Skeat  would  undoubtedly  stake 
the  credit  of  this  admirable  edition  most  willingly  on  the  text 
thereof,  there  may  be  some  not  wholly  perverse  readers  who 
will  find  quite  sufficient,  if  not  greater,  interest  in  the  work 
comprised  in  the  second  and  third  volumes.  For  whatever 
fault  may  be  found,  from  this  or  that  philological  and  pho- 
netical  theory,  with  the  older  editions  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  they  have  been  the  subject  of  sufficient  editorial  care 
to  make  them  readable,  and  like  all  works  of  genius  they  are 
comparatively  independent  of  rigid  textual  accuracy.  The  most 
careless  (or  worse  than  he,  the  most  ignorantly  or  tastelessly 
officious)  editor  can  hardly,  within  the  limits  that  modern  prac- 
tice tolerates,  obscure  or  spoil  the  "  Prologue,"  or  "  The  Knight's 
Tale,"  or  that  of  the  Nun's  Priest,  while  the  material  elucidation 
of  these  and  the  others,  though  we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that 
Professor  Skeat  has  added  not  a  little  to  it,  has  already  reached  a 
fairly  sufficient  point.  But  such  things  as  the  "  Troilus,"  the 
"  House  of  Fame,"  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  and  the  two 
prose  treatises,  the  "  Boethius  "  and  the  "  Astrolabe  "  (except  in 
so  far  as  Dr.  Skeat  himself  has  taken  some  of  them  in  hand  in 
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smaller  editions),  chiefly  awaited  an  editor.  They  have  had,  in- 
deed, or  most  of  them,  abundant  German  care ;  but  German 
editing  both  of  Old  French  and  Old  English  texts,  whatever  its 
philological  excellences,  for  the  most  part  does  not  count  from  the 
literary  point  of  view.  As  we  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to 
remark,  Dr.  Skeat  himself  is  only  too  modest  and  too  prone  to 
rely  on  others  in  regard  to  this  same  literary  criticism.  We 
sometimes  feel  to  him  as  Peacock's  Dr.  Folliott  felt  to  the  Captain 
in  regard  to  his  extraordinary  asceticism  in  regard  to  Greek 
quotations.  But  it  is  obvious  all  through  that  he  feels  the 
literary  side  of  Chaucer,  even  if  he  prefers  to  stick  to  his  own 
special  last.  Now  from  some  considerable  reading  of  German 
critics  on  English,  old,  classical,  and  modern,  we  can  honestly  say 
that  such  a  feeling  is  among  them  for  the  most  part  wholly  to 
seek.  From  Chaucer  to  Byron,  from  Shakspeare  to  Thackeray, 
they  write  about  it  and  about  it  with  astounding  industry  and 
parade  of  learning.  They  have  reduced  nearly  everything  that 
is  tabulable  to  tables ;  we  think  we  have  already  cited  here  the 
example  of  that  erudite  Herr  who  has  carefully  classified  the 
genders  of  English  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  according  to  the  use 
of  the  pronouns  in  Shakspeare.  But  of  the  root  of  the  matter 
they  know  nothing  as  a  rule,  and  not  much  even  as  exceptions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  of  "  Boethius,"  the  heathen 
Thomas  a  Kempis  of  the  earlier  middle  ages,  the  book  which 
underwent  translation  after  translation  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  supplied  King  Alfred  with  an  original  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  almost  the  first  literary  writer  of  Provencal  with 
the  subject  for  a  poem  in  the  tenth.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  excellent  sense — how  good  sense  readers  of  modern  books  only 
may  hardly  see — and  excellent  English ;  that  not  a  few  people, 
probably,  who  would  be  indignant  if  they  were  charged  with 
beiDg  ignorant  of  Chaucer  have  never  read  a  line  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  here  put  in  shape  for  reading,  as  well  as  for  study,  once  for 
all.  For  the  other  prose  treatise,  that  on  the  Astrolabe,  Dr. 
Skeat  has  taken  not  merely  his  usual  trouble  of  editing  and 
annotating,  but  the  further  pains  of  drawing  some  excellent  dia- 
grams of  the  instrument  in  question,  which  the  Clarendon  Press  has 
executed  in  a  most  satisfactory  fashion,  and  on  a  liberal  scale. 
We  never  knew  but  one  astrologer  in  the  flesh — who,  by  the 
way,  is  now  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  But  it  is  popularly  reported  that  the  Neo-Catholics  in 
Paris  have  taken  to  the  art ;  and  it  will  very  probably  spread  to 
England.  In  that  caee  Dr.  Skeat  will  have  much  to  answer  for  ; 
for  these  diagrams  will  probably  set  many  persons  on  construct- 
ing astrolabes.  Silver  is  cheap  ;  and  silver,  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  the  correct  metal  for  very  choice  astrolabes  of  old. 

Besides  the  "  House  of  Fame,"  the  "  Legend  of  Good  Women," 
and  "  Troilus  and  Creseide  " — which  together  form  what  may  be 
called  the  second  division,  both  in  individual  bulk  and  in  poetical 
merit,  of  Chaucer's  works — these  second  and  third  volumes  con- 
tain an  excellent  and  thorough  examination  of  the  sources  of 
the  Canterburij  Tahs.  The  three  poems  are  fairly  known,  though 
not  perhaps  so  well  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  each  in  its  own  way 
has  peculiar  charms.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  but  that  some 
sides  of  the  poet's  power  are  even  better  illustrated  in  them  than 
in  the  Tales  themselves.  He  is  less  universal  in  them,  less  the 
peer  of  the  poets  of  all  time,  but  he  is  more  specially  medifeval 
and  characteristic. 

With  regard  to  the  opus  magnum  of  the  book — the  arrangement 
of  a  critical  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales — we  must,  of  course, 
express  opinion  with  a  few  reserves.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
construction  of  "  critical "  texts — that  is  to  say,  texts  which,  there 
being  ex  hypothesi  nothing  directly  from  the  author's  hand,  are 
based  on  a  system  of  what  may  be  called  comparative  divination 
from  the  various  MSS. — is  one  which  is  exposed  to  very  heavy 
batteries  from  criticism  of  another  kind.  We  have  known  the 
thing  put  crudely  by  a  Sadducee  in  this  form: — "It  is  just 
possible  that  adherence  to  one  MS.  may  give  us,  if  only  in  a 
travestied  form,  what  the  author  wrote  ;  the  critical  text  can  at 
its  very  best  only  give  us  what  somebody  else  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  written."  But,  in  the  instance  before  us,  Professor  Skeat 
has  reduced  the  dangers  of  the  process  to  their  lowest  possible 
terms,  the  question  of  spelling  perhaps  excepted.  He  has  based 
his  text  on  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  which  hardly  anybody  denies  to 
be  the  best ;  he  has  made  elaborate  comparison  of  the  others  in 
his  apparatus  criticus,  and  he  has,  as  we  understand,  indulged 
with  the  utmost  rarity  and  reluctance  in  conjecture.  You  cannot 
possibly  pursue  a  safer  course  than  this  if  you  attempt  to  be 
"critical"  at  all,  and  you  must  always  pursue  it  to  some  extent, 
however  little  critical  you  attempt  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  result  an  example  will  probably  be  more 
satisfactory  than  a  great  deal  of  talk.  There  is  no  tei  tus  receptus 
of  Chaucer.  But  if  there  was  any  which  could  pretend  to  this 
position,  it  was  probably  Tyrwhitt's,  as  far  as  the  Canterbury 


Tabs  were  concerned ;  for,  as  Professor  Skeat  reminds  us, 
Tyrwhitt  never  edited  the  minor  works.  Let  us  therefore  see 
how  a  famous  passage,  "  The  Temple  of  Mars,"  looks  in  the  twc« 

versions : — 

Tyrwhitt.. 

First  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonneth  neyther  man  ne  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidous  to  behold  ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  storme  should  bresten  every  bough, 
And  downward  from  a  hill  under  a  bent 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'entree 
Was  long  and  streite  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  discerne* 
The  dore  was  all  of  adamant  eterne 
Yclenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  jren  tough  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 
Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene. 

Skeat. 

First  on  the  wal  was  peynted  a  foreste, 
In  which  ther  dwelleth  neither  man  ne  beste^ 
With  knotty  knarry  bareyn  trees  olde 
Of  stubbes  sharpe  and  hidous  to  biholde ;  .1 
In  which  ther  ran  a  rumbel  and  a  swough, 
As  though  a  storm  sholde  bresten  every  bough : 
And  downward  from  an  hille,  under  a  bente, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotente, 
Wroght  al  of  burned  steel,  of  which  thentree 
Was  long  and  streit,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 
And  ther-out  cam  a  rage  and  such  a  vese, 
That  it  made  al  the  gates  for  to  rese. 
The  northren  light  in  at  the  dores  shoon, 
For  windowe  on  the  wal  ne  was  ther  noon, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  discerne. 
The  dores  were  alle  of  adamant  eterne, 
Y-clenched  overthwart  and  endelong 
With  iren  tough  ;  and,  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  piler,  the  temple  to  sustene, 
Was  tonne-greet,  of  iren  bright  and  shene. 

The  collation  of  this  is  not  uninteresting,  though  it  does  not 
display  the  sophistication  of  which  Professor  Skeat  significantly 
hints  that  in  his  notes  he  shall  have  not  a  few  examples  to 
exp0se — not,  we  fancy,  in  Tyrwhitt.  The  final  es  at  the  end  of 
the  line— which,  it  may  be  observed,  Tyrwhitt,  since  they  are  use- 
less for  the  scansion,  mostly  retrenches— are  not  unimportant.  The 
preference,  it  would  seem  with  little  or  no  authority,  of"  wonneth  " 
for  "  dwelleth  "  a  hundred  years  ago  is  not  uncharacteristic  (as  is 
the  subsequent  use  of  "t/ren"  where  Professor  Skeat  is  content  with 
"  t'ren  ")  of  that  archaism  a  outrance  of  which — though,  of  course, 
Tyrwhitt  is  not  to  be  in  any  real  sense  coupled  with  Chatterton — 
Chatterton  is  the  extreme  example.  "  Vise  "  and  "  vese  "  give 
what  may  be  a  more  important  difference,  especially  as  Professor 
Skeat's  apparatus  gives  no  MS.  reading  to  justify  the  former; 
and  we  must  wait  for  his  notes  before  dealing  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  "northren"  for  "northern"  is  distinctly  one  of  the 
corrections  which  are  worth  making,  because  it  marks  something 
in  the  history  of  the  language. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  a  few  hours'  or  a  few  days' 
reading  that  one  can  appreciate  the  differences  and  the  gains  of  a 
text  like  this,  extending  to  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  The 
point  is  that  this  is  the  first  text  which  has  been  deliberately 
constructed  from  a  single  point  of  view,  on  the  whole  of  the  MSS. 
now  available.  We  should  add  that  it  contains  the  admirable- 
"  Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  which  Professor  Skeat  prints  in  smaller 
type  as  unauthenticated.  Let  us  add,  also,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers,  that  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the  book  can  be 
procured  at  the  reduced  subscription  price  (with  the  editor's 
Lanyland  at  a  similar  reduction  to  accompany  it)  draws  to  a 
close,  the  period  being  fixed  at  the  end  of  October.  And  if  we 
may  make  so  bold,  let  us  remind  Professor  Skeat  of  the  sugges- 
tion (made  here  for  the  first  time)  that  he  should,  in  a  seventh 
volume,  include,  without  notes  or  glossary  if  he  chooses,  those 
works  which,  having  been  at  one  time  or  another  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  are  still  not  authoritatively  attributable  to  any  one 
else.  It  has,  we  believe,  received  some  public  support,  and  we 
can  assure  him  that,  of  the  many  persons  interested  in  English 
literature  to  whom  we  have  privately  mentioned  it,  not  one  has 
failed  to  give  it  hearty  adhesion.  It  is  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  save  the  edition  from  the  possibility  of  cavil,  and  to  make  it  a 
library  possession,  if  not  for  ever,  for  more  years  than  most  of  us. 
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are  likely  to  live.  It  can  be  done  without  violating  his  own 
principles  and  beliefs  on  the  subject  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 
So  let  Professor  Skeat  excuse  us  if  we  repeat,  like  the  peremp- 
tory daleswoman  in  Southey's  story,  "  Thee  can  do  it ;  thee 
mun  do  it;  and  thee  mun  do  it  speedily." 

If  we  give  shorter  notice  to  Mr.  Pollard's  excellent  edition  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  alone,  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Eversley 
Series,"  it  is  certainly  out  of  no  disrespect.  This,  too,  is  no  mere 
"  trade-text,"  but  a  carefully  collated  version,  based  on  the 
Ellesmere,  and  a  little  closer  to  it  than  Dr.  Skeat's.  There  is  a 
short  but  good  introduction,  sufficient  notes  of  textual  and  other 
criticism,  and  a  glossary.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  we  confess  that 
Mr.  Pollard  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Skeat,  in 
that  he  believes  less  in  Phonetics,  a  "  science  "  which,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  thinking,  will  be  looked  on  some  day  with,  to  say 
the  least,  no  more  respect  than  that  with  which  we  now  look  at 
the  "science"  of  astrology.  The  excellence  of  the  "  Eversley  " 
shape  and  type  for  reading  needs  no  praise. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHILI. 

By  Anson  Ueiel  Hancock. 


Chicago :  Sergei 


R.  HANCOCK  claims  to  have  given  for  the  first  time  in 
English  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of  Chili,  or,  as 
he  spells  it,  Chile.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  before,  but  of 
the  period  between  1829  and  1879  only  parts  of  the  history  have 
been  told  in  our  language.  It  has  been  Mr.  Hancock's  endeavour 
to  give  a  "complete  short  history  and  picture  of  Chili  in  a  single 
volume."  We  may  congratulate  him  on  having  achieved  his 
design.  His  History  is  exactly  what  he  wished  it  to  be.  We 
will  not  pretend  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  over-interesting. 
The  author  has  adhered  too  closely  to  his  design  for  that.  He 
has  wished  to  record  all  the  facts,  not  to  omit  an  important  inci- 
dent, not  to  let  fall  into  oblivion  a  single  name.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  his  pages  bristle  with  names,  with  battles,  with 
details  of  all  sorts,  but  little  relieved  by  any  passage  of  description 
giving  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  the  actors  in  the  great 
drama  in  which  Chili,  from  a  poor  and  barbarous  country,  cut  off 
from  the  wealth  of  Peru,  a  mere  fringe  of  land  between 
impassable  mountains  and  the  sea,  has  developed  into  a  great  and 
important  State,  probably  the  most  progressive  in  South 
America.  Mr.  Hancock's  virtues  are  those  of  the  painstaking 
chronicler.    And  he  has  those  virtues  in  full  quantity. 

Not  that  the  author  is  without  some  dramatic  power.  The 
divisions  of  his  book  manifest  this.    He  divides  it  as  follows  : — 
Part  I.   The  Colonial  Period,  which  extends  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century.     Part  II.    The  Revolutionary  Period,  which 
extends  to  the  fall  of  the  Dictator  O'Higgins,  in  1823.    Part  III. 
The  Period  of   Constitution-Making  or,  as  we  should  prefer 
to  call  it,  of  internal  reorganization,  which  ends  with  1879. 
Part  IV.    The  Peruvian  War.     Part  V.    The  Civil  War  of 
1891.   Part  VI.  treats  of  the  Chili  of  to-day.    Thus  is  graphi- 
cally  described  the   development   of  the   country  from  the 
conquering  colony   to  the  conquering  and  flourishing  State. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  beat,  and  hard  to  rival,  Prescott; 
but  it  is  difficult  not  to  regret  that   Mr.  Hancock's  pen  is 
not  equal  to  a  better  description  of  the   conquest.  Perhaps 
it  may  lack  the  supreme  interest  that  attends  everything  that 
relates  to  the  Tncas  and  the  Pizarros,  yet  in  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  Indians  to  Spanish  aggression,  in  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  patriotic  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  Aborigines,  in 
their  heroic  conduct  of  constant  warfare  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Chili  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Peru.    This  conquest  was  commenced  by  Almagro,  Pizarro's 
rival,  in  1535,  and  not  until  1882  did  the  Araucanian  Indians  in 
the  South  finally  lay  down  their  arms.  The  whole  of  the  Colonial 
period  was  occupied  with  contests  with  the  natives.    Although  a 
portion  of  the  North  of  Chili  had  fallen  under  the  Incarial  sway, 
the  Incas'  arms  had  not  extended  to  the  South,  and  consequently 
the  people  there  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  crushing  discipline 
of  the  energetic  ruling  race  which  so  facilitated  Pizarro  in  his 
designs.    Pizarro  seems  to  have  understood  that,  when  the  Incas 
were  once  removed,  the  bulk  of  the  population  would  be  as 
obedient  to  the  Spaniard  as  they  had  been  to  their  former  rulers  of 
a  different  race.   But  this  was  not  the  case  in  Chili ;  the  Indians 
were  well  advanced  in  civilization  ;  the  pressure  of  the  Incas  was 
making  them  organize  themselves  for  military  conquest ;  in  the 
struggle  that  had  already  begun  it  is  possible  they  might  have  been 
ultimately  victorious  over  the  dynasty  of  Peru  ;  but  the  Spanish 
conquest  occurring  too  soon  for  the  great  struggle,  they  had  to 
match  their  strength  against  the  European  conquerors  instead, 
and  for  a  vast  time,  extending  even  to  the  last  decade,  they  kept 


up  their  resistance,  though  the  Spaniards  made  settlements 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  The  Indians  still  form 
a  most  important  element  in  Chili.  Their  blood  has  mingled 
freely  with  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  to  this  is  due  (com- 
bined with  the  effect  of  the  climate)  that  in  Chili  a  fine 
race  has  been  produced  full  of  energy  and  power,  whose 
members  are  proud  to  call  themselves  "  the  English  of  the 
South."  The  admixture  of  other  blood  has,  however,  been 
considerable,  as  the  frequent  foreign  names  show.  Thus, 
O'Higgins,  the  greatest  of  the  colonial  governors,  and  father 
of  the  perhaps  more  famous  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  was  an 
Irish  boy  who,  after  being  educated  at  Cadiz,  made  his  way  to- 
Chili,  became  Captain-General  there,  and  ultimately  Viceroy  of 
Peru. 

The  Spanish  colonies  in  America  were  created  about  one 
hundred  years  previous  to  our  own  in  North  America  ;  they  en- 
dured for  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  our  colonies  had 
seceded,  which  shows  a  strength  in  the   connexion  between- 
Spanish  colonies  and  the  central  Power  which  was  wanting  in 
our  case.    But  a  separation  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
When  Napoleon  made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain  the 
colonies  refused  to  recognize  his  authority  or  that  of  his  officials. 
They  established  juntas  of  their  own,  which  began  to  reform  in- 
stitutions, to  abolish  abuses.    Oppression,  extortion,  and  corrup- 
tion prevailed  under  the  Spanish  Government.    The  colonials 
were  alienated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Royal  officials,  by  restric- 
tions on  commerce  and  agriculture,  by  monopolies,  by  tithes,  by 
enormous  grants  of  land  to  Court  favourites.    In  1809  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  at  La  Paz,  and  soon  extended  to  every  province. 
There  was  fighting  throughout  South  America ;  the  battle  of 
the  Maypo  in  18 18  decided  the  issue  in  favour  of  Chili.  But 
the   struggle  had  been   long  and   bitter.     There  were  great 
internal  dissensions.    There  were  reactions  in  favour  of  Spain. 
Patriots  and  democrats  abounded.    Political  executions  occurred. 
Bernardo  O'Higgins  won  the   chief  command.    Then  Lastra; 
became  Supreme  Director.    The  Carreras  abolished  his  post. 
Osorio  restored  the  authority  of  Spain.    Bernardo  O'Higgins 
again  became  Supreme  Director.  Independence  was  declared,  and 
the  Royalists  were  finally  defeated. 

Then  begins  the  Chilian  portion  of  the  romantic  career  of  Lord 
Cochrane.  Peru  was  still  held  by  the  Roya  ists.  It  was  accord- 
ingly necessary  to  invade  Peru  for  the  Chilians  to  oust  them, 
For  this  a  navy  was  needed.  O'Higgins  provided  it.  Mainly 
under  the  supervision  of  English  officers,  the  navy  was 
formed.  Lord  Cochrane  ultimately  took  the  command.  For 
two  years  he  sailed  up  and  down  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  of  which  the  taking  of 
Valdivia  was  probably  the  greatest.  From  Guayaquil  to  Chiloe 
the  Chilian  flag  swept  the  seas,  and  interfered  with  the  Royalist 
communications.  After  two  years  all  was  ready  for  an  invasion 
of  Peru.  San  Martin  commanded  the  troops,  Cochrane  the  fleet. 
Callao  was  blockaded.  In  1821  the  Viceroy  abandoned  the 
capital  ;  the  Independence  of  Peru  was  declared.  Whilst  war 
continued  O'Higgins's  dictatorship  was  tolerated ;  upon  its  ter- 
mination he  was,  however,  forced  to  abdicate. 

Next  comes  the  period  of  Constitution-making,  of  internal 
organization,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 
There  was  a  long  struggle  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
who  alternately  prevailed  over  each  other.    In  1833  the  still 
existing  Constitution  was  formed.    A  war  with  Peru,  mainly 
commercial  in  its  origin,  took  place.    A  war  with  Spain,  which 
had  no  adequate  cause  and  no  consequence,  ensued  in  1866.  But 
all  this  time  the  country  was  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity,, 
especially  under  the  iron  rule  of  President  Montt,  who  framed 
commercial  treaties,  abolished  preferential  duties,  formed  a  civil 
code,  and  in  every  way  furthered  the  temporal  welfare  of  the 
country,  though  his  measures  were  mainly  in  favour  of  the  upper 
classes.     He  was  unlucky,  however,  in  quarrelling  with  the> 
Church.    Such  was  the  fate  also  of  President  Errazuriz,  whose 
penal  code  was  resisted,  as  it  brought  ecclesiastics  under  the  civil 
law.    Under  him  began  great  national  improvements,  and  also 
occurred  the  quarrel  with  the  Argentine  State  as  to  the  Patago- 
nian  boundary,  and  a  similar  quarrel  with  Bolivia,  which  was 
fruitful  in  consequence.    Meanwhile  the  coal-fields  in  the  South 
had  become  very  important.    Railway  building  was  progressing 
rapidly,  and  financial  troubles  were  brewing. 

The  boundary  question  with  Bolivia  resulted  in  war  with  that 
State  and  Peru.  Chilian  capital  and  labour  had  developed  the 
nitrate  fields  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and,  moreover,  Chili 
claimed  the  territory,  but  had  not  absolutely  enforced  her  claims. 
Bolivia  imposed  taxes  on  the  produce,  and  Peru  was  not  only 
prepared  to  support  Bolivia,  but  also  imposed  similar  taxation  in, 
her  nitrate  fields  in  Tarapaca,  which  Chili  resented.  WTar  ensued 
in  1879.   Space  prevents  us  giving  the  interesting  history  of  that 
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war  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  great  success  -which  Chili  ob- 
tained was  due  to  her  sea-poiver,  to  her  command  of  the  sea,  this 
being  the  second  time  that  victory  was  thus  achieved.  Peru  was 
not  without  a  fleet,  but  hers  was  no  match  for  the  Chilian,  and 
in  a  series  of  engagements  it  was  almost  destroyed.  By  means  of 
this  superiority,  while  able  to  reinforce  her  own  troops,  with  the 
movements  of  which  the  fleet  co-operated,  Chili  succeeded  in 
preventing  Peru  from  acting  similarly  with  hers.  Meanwhile 
Chilians  occupied  the  disputed  territory  and  marched  on  Lima. 
After  the  battle  of  Miratiores,  when  the  Peruvians  were  defeated, 
Lima  was  occupied.  The  war  in  the  North  was  now  over,  but  in  the 
interior  Peru  and  Bolivia  held  out  for  three  years  for  better  terms 
than  Chili  wished  to  give.  After  the  defeat  at  Huamacho  the  com- 
batants came  to  terms ;  the  Bolivian  seaboard  was  ceded  to 
Chili.  Peru  ceded  Tarapaca  unconditionally,  and  Tacna  and 
Arica  for  a  term  of  years,  agreeing  also  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  #10,000,000. 

Yet,  again,  was  the  sea-power  of  Chili  to  decide  a  conflict,  on 
the  next  occasion  an  internecine  one.  This  was  in  the  civil  war 
of  1 89 1.  Since  the  successful  Peruvian  war  the  disputes  between 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  had  become  more  bitter,  and  also  the 
disputes  between  the  Government  and  the  Church,  mainly  on  the 
question  of  civil  marriages.  President  Balmaceda,  who  succeeded 
Santa  Maria,  was  a  Liberal,  a  man  of  progressive  tendencies  and 
autocratic  character.  Such  had  been  most  of  the  Chilian  pre- 
sidents. Springing  from  revolution  they  were  dictators,  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  1833  (founded  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States)  they  were  constituted  autocrats.  The  later 
presidents  had  not  governed  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ; 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress.  This,  however,  President  Balmaceda  refused  to  do. 
He  chose  his  own  Ministers ;  he  appointed  his  own  governors. 
As  he  was  suspected  of  trnploying  these  governors  to  influence 
the  ensuing  election  of  a  president  in  favour  of  Senor  San 
Fuentes,  Congress  refused  to  vote  the  annual  Supply  Bill  unless 
he  removed  certain  governors.  This  Balmaceda  refused  to  do, 
relying  on  his  constitutional  right.  Congress  illegally  remained 
in  session.  Balmaceda  issued  a  manifesto  announcing  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Though  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  he  acted  illegally  in  not  dismissing 
the  aimy,  which  had  no  longer  any  legal  existence,  Congress 
having  refused  to  vote  supplies,  he  refused  to  do  so.  The 
illegally  existing  Congress  then  deposed  him.  The  fleet  declared 
for  the  Congress  ;  the  army  remained  faithful  to  Balmaceda. 
The  fleet  went  north,  and  speedily  became  master  of  four  pro- 
vinces containing  the  rich  nitrate  fields  which  held  the  sinews 
■of  war — that  is,  about  #25,000,000  annually.  Congress  was 
thus  able  to  buy  about  12,000  repeating  rifles,  the  Government 
soldiers  having  only  old-fashioned  breechloaders.  They  secured 
a  good  general — Colonel  Korner,  a  Prussian  officer — to  drill  the 
army  they  then  formed.  They  established  a  government  at 
Iquique,  they  bought  four  field  batteries  and  twenty-two  cannons. 
Balmaceda,  who  had  numberless  men  but  no  funds,  was  unable 
■even  to  get  his  new  cruisers  from  France.  The  end  is  well 
known.  The  fleet  sailed  south  with  the  new  army.  The  troops 
landed  and  defeated  the  Balmacedists.  The  President  committed 
suicide.  Balmaceda  fell  from  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  had  long  been  modified  in  practice.  But  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Congressists  effected  his  fall. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  valuable  book  on  the  ethnology, 
geology,  agriculture,  communications,  and  resources  of  Chili  are 
of  great  interest.  The  map  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  few  of 
the  rivers  being  named,  notably  the  famous  Biobio. 
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J  I  THIS  volume  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of 
-*-  Charles  I.,  the  tenth  which  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
sole  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Douglas  Hamilton,  was  published 
last  year,  but  our  notice  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  so  long 
delayed  that  its  editor  must  now,  we  regret  to  say,  be  spoken  of 
in  the  past  tense.  After  the  manner  of  scholars,  whose  wont  it 
is  to  work  to  the  last,  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was,  we  are  told,  still  engaged  in  preparing  his  final  volumes. 


The  one  now  before  us  covers  the  whole  of  the  eventful  year 
1648  and  the  month  of  January  1649,  ending  with  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  King 
was  practically  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Early  in  the 
volume  we  come  upon  his  remonstrance  against  the  increased 
restraint  laid  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  appearances  of  a 
Royalist  reaction  and  the  danger  of  a  Scottish  invasion.  "  His 
Majesty  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change,  and 
how  it  could  stand  with  the  Governor's  [Colonel  Hammond's] 
honour  and  engagement  to  him  that  so  freely  cast  himself  upon 
him."  Then  follow  "  Colonel  Hammond's  answer  to  His  Majesty," 
and  "His  Majesty's  reply,"  and  the  much-worried  Governor's 
final  rejoinder  : — "  That  he  did  nothing  but  what  he  could  answer 
both  to  God  and  man.  Had  he  done  amiss,  he  was  content  his 
head  should  answer  for  it,  and  that  his  Majesty  and  the  kingdom 
might  be  happy  he  cared  not  how  soon  it  was."  Thus  reports 
a  contemporary  newspaper  entitled  Perfect  Occurrences,  which 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  correspondent  in  the  Castle.  Its  next 
report  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that 

'His  Majesty,  after  morning  prayer,  takes  usually  before 
dinner  some  six  or  eight  circuits  about  the  castle  wall,  and 
the  like  in  the  afternoon,  if  fair ;  much  time  spent  every  day 
in  private.  He  speaks  most  to  us  at  dinner  ;  asks  news,  par- 
ticularly concerning  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  Army.  The  death  of  Captain  Burley,  quartered  at 
Winchester,  is  little  spoken  of.  His  Majesty  is  as  merry  as 
formerly.  All  quiet  and  fair  between  his  Majesty  and  Colonel 
Hammond,  the  Governor.' 

Poor  Captain  Burley  was  a  too  ardent  Cavalier  who  had  tried  to 
rouse  the  islanders  to  deliver  the  King  from  durance,  and  who 
only  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  crowd  of  women  and  boys, 
with  but  one  musket  among  them.  He  suffered  a  traitor's  death 
for  having  (as  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner  puts  it)  "  attempted  to 
liberate  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  still  his  sovereign." 
He  "  died  desperately,"  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Perfect  Occurrences ;  but  this  seems  only  to  mean  that  the  un- 
fortunate captain,  as  was  but  natural,  would  not  admit  the  justice 
of  his  sentence  : — 

'  He  said  more  blood  would  follow,  denied  his  judgment  to 
be  legal,  said  the  gentlemen  from  London  had  damned  him 
before  they  came,  the  ministers  in  their  pulpits,  and  the  jury 
at  the  bar,  but  that  he  was  clear  from  being  a  traitor. 
Malignants  will  have  it,  that  where  he  is  quartered  is  a  spring 
of  blood,  but  it  is  nothing  but  the  blood  that  ran  from  him, 
which  was  not  quite  dried  the  next  morning,  and  gone  as  soon 
as  any  other  could ;  there  being  no  ground  at  all  for  the 
report.' 

The  King's  apparent  indifference  to  his  adherent's  fate  may,  in 
part,  be  explained  by  his  hopes  being  probably  concentrated  upon 
his  own  plans  of  escape  through  windows,  ceilings,  and  the  like. 
One  of  these,  revealed,  no  doubt,  by  a  spy,  appears  on  the  next 
page,  as  communicated  by  the  Committee  of  both  Houses  to 
Colonel  Hammond.  We  cannot  join  in  the  editor's  opinion  that 
"  the  King's  anxiety  to  escape  from  his  charming  place  of  confine- 
ment in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  then,  as  nowr,  was  replete  with 
interest,  appears  somewhat  strange."  A  king  is  not  likely  to 
be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  his  sovereignty,  or  any  man  for  the 
loss  of  his  personal  liberty,  by  being  provided  with  "  a  charming 
place  of  confinement,"  a  "  remarkably  fine  "  view  from  the  keep, 
or  even  by  the  indulgence  (soon  withdrawn)  of  taking  rides  about 
a  pleasant  country,  diversified  with  interesting  manor-houses. 
The  points  of  interest  in  the  view  from  the  keep  are  given  in 
detail,  including  "  the  busy  town  of  Newport,"  with  its  "  church 
dedicated  St.  Thomas  a-Becket,  in  which  rest  in  peace  the  earthly 
remains  of  Charles's  daughter  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  The  church  has 
recently  been  entirely  rebuilt,  but  her  beautiful  monument  has 
been  preserved  with  loving  care."  This  would  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  "  beautiful  monument  "  was  of  some  antiquity,  at 
least  prior  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1854  ;  whereas  it  is 
the  work  of  Marochetti,  and  was  put  up  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1856. 

In  the  preface  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  letters 
between  John  Crewe,  M.P.,  and  John  Swinfen,  M.P.,  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Record  Office.  These  describe  and  dis- 
cuss the  progress  of  the  negotiations  at  Newport,  between  the 
King  on  the  one  side  and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
with  their  attendant  Presbyterian  divines,  on  the  other.  Episco- 
pacy versus  Presbyterianism  is  the  point  on  which  the  main  stress 
is  laid.  Crewe,  himself  one  of  the  Commissioners,  writes  that 
"  The  King  .  .  .  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied  in  conscience 
to  take  away  episcopacy,  because  it  was  exercised  by  the  Apostles 
and  delivered  by  them  to  others."  Then  "  our  divines  "  came  in 
with  their  arguments  "  against  the  jus  divinum  of  episcopacy,"  in 
reply  to  which  "his  Majesty  hath  given  them  a  large  discourse  to 
prove  that  the  Apostles  made   diverse  Bishops,"  and  so  on. 
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Swinfen,  Crewe's  correspondent,  is  equally  ready  to  discuss 
questions  of  "  private  conscience,"  and  to  distinguish  between 
"the  present  bishops"  and  "the  primitive  bishops";  but  he  has 
more  of  the  tone  of  the  modern  practical  politician,  especially 
when  he  urges,  in  effect,  that  bishops  must  be  abolished  in  Eng- 
land because  "  our  friends  in  Scotland  "  expect  it.  Those  "  friends 
in  Scotland" — or  in  Ireland,  or  in  Wales,  as  the  case  may  be — 
how  well  we  know  them  still,  and  how  kindly  they  continue  to 
arrange  our  affairs  for  us  ! 

Mr.  Hamilton  evidently  had  at  heart  the  credit  of  the  navy  for 
loyalty,  and  his  preface  shows  him  concerned  to  ascertain  why, 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  it  on  the  whole  "  sided  with  the  democratic 
party."  Of  the  explanations  suggested,  the  one  nearest  to  the 
truth  is  probably  that  "  The  irregularity  of  the  seamen's  pay  and 
the  unskilfulness  with  which  the  fleet  had  been  handled  duriDg 
the  whole  of  Charles's  reign  were  .  .  .  strong  incentives  to  the 
mariners  to  look  favourably  on  any  change  which  promised 
a  new  regime."  From  previous  volumes  of  State  Papers, 
and  other  sources,  Mr.  Oppenheim,  in  the  English  Historical 
Revieic,  has  accumulated  evidence  of  the  neglect  and  mal- 
treatment of  the  seamen  under  the  rule  of  Charles  I. — 
neglect  and  maltreatment  so  intolerable  that  the  only  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  sailors  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  but 
that  any  of  them  should  have  ever  reverted  to  the  King's 
cause.  Under  the  Parliamentary  regime  there  was  at  any  rate 
a  decent  attention  paid  to  their  grievances.  After  the  woeful 
tales  of  "  carrion  beef  and  fetid  beer,"  of  piteous  complaints 
met  with  threats  or  heartless  scorn,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  Charles  I.,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  in  1648  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy  ordering  an  inquiry  into  "  the  unsizedness 
of  the  fish  and  mustiness  of  the  beer-cask  aboard  the  '  Happy 
Entrance.' "  It  is  a  small  matter ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
an  indication  of  increased  consideration  for  the  seaman.  Later 
orders  and  letters  (cited  in  Bisset's  history  of  the  Commonwealth) 
show  that  the  Parliament-men  were  not  immediately  or  wholly 
successful  in  the  struggle  with  the  natural  wickedness  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  "  such  as"  (in  the  plain  language  of  that  day)  "  have 
furnished  stinking  victuals  to  the  fleet.''  But  at  least  they  made 
the  attempt,  and  even  the  strongest  sympathizer  with  the  Royal- 
ists must  admit  that  so  far  the  Roundhead  administrators  de- 
served well  of  their  country. 


ADDISCOMBE. 

Addiscombe :  its  Heroes  and  Men  of  Note.  By  Colonel  H.  M. 
Vibart,  Royal  (late  Madras)  Engineers.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Plans.  Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.  1894. 

~TT  was  said  of  a  certain  famous  personage  that  he  "  keepit  a 
schule  and  called  it  an  Academy."  The  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  found  it  imperative  to  establish  institutions 
for  the  better  training  both  of  their  cadets  and  of  their  young 
civilians  which  were  neither  schools,  nor  academies,  nor  hardly 
colleges,  except  in  name.  But,  whatever  may  be  their  correct 
designation,  it  is  undeniable  that  Addiscombe  and  Ilaileybury 
served  their  purposes  extremely  well.  They  each  lasted,  roundly 
speaking,  for  half  a  century.  A  generation  and  more  has  passed 
away  since  the  last  batch  of  civilians  went  out  to  India  to  re- 
organize an  empire  which  their  fathers  had  won  and  since  Lord 
Halifax,  then  Sir  Charles  Wood,  delivered  a  funeral  oration, 
marked  by  feeling  and  good  sense,  over  the  expiring  Indian 
College  of  Addiscombe.  Memorials  of  Addiscombe  and  of 
Haileybury,  compiled  by  soldiers  and  administrators,  have  ap- 
peared this  year  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  while  both 
volumes  are  well  got  up  as  far  as  printing  and  appearance  are 
concerned,  Colonel  Vibart,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us, 
has  avoided  the  innumerable  blunders  in  names,  titles,  and  ser- 
vices which  make  the  work  on  Haileybury  as  untrustworthy  as  a 
Bradshaw  of  the  year  1874. 

Addiscombe,  the  nursery  of  captains  and  heroes,  is  practically 
divided,  not  into  five  or  six,  but  into  two,  chapters.  One  tells  us 
how  the  military  cadets  were  trained.  The  other  shows  us  the 
splendid  results  of  that  training.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  bought  nearly 
sixty  acres  of  land  near  Croydon  as  well  as  a  mansion,  the 
residence  of  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Some  thirty  more 
acres  were  added,  as  more  cadets  were  required  to  fight  our 
Indian  battles  ;  and  eventually,  in  1861,  the  property  was  sold  to 
the  British  Land  Company — land,  barracks,  and  mansion — for  the 
sum  of  33,600/.  The  grey-haired  general  who  wishes  to  revisit  the 
place  where  he  had  studied  fortification,  defied  or  evaded  in- 
quisitive sergeants,  and  played  practical  jokes  on  learned  pro- 


fessors, will  have  to  content  himself  with  the  illustrations  pro- 
fusely scattered  through  the  volume.    The  redemptor  with  his- 
famuli  and  his  ccemtnta  has  substituted  villas  of  the  purest 
modern  type  for  the  Lower  and  Upper  Lodges,  the  Clock  Turret, 
and  the  Sand-modelling  Hall.     The  principal   roads   in  the 
neighbourhood — in  order  to  keep  up,  as  it  were,  old  memories — have 
been  named  after  eminent  statesmen  and  soldiers;  Canning, 
Outram,  Clyde,  Elgin,  and  Havelock.    But,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, the  names  are  most  inapplicable,  "not  one  of  these  dis- 
tinguished persons  having  been  brought  up  at  Addiscombe."  Can 
this  be  the  work  of  a  County  Council  ?    A  study  of  the  Regu- 
lations by  which  active  and  healthy  English  lads  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  were  trained  for  the  Engineers,  the 
Artillery,  and  the  Infantry,  almost  justifies  the  doubt  expressed 
by  Lord  Roberts  in  his  brief  preface  whether  the  greater  refine- 
ment of  schools  of  the  present  day  can  be  relied  on  for  the  same 
excellent  results.  The  discipline  was  unquestionably  severe.  The 
cadets  rose  at  six.    Their  fare  at  breakfast  and  dinner  was- 
bread  and  butter,  legs  of  mutton,  and  a  pudding  nicknamed 
"mahogany"  from  its  hard  substance.    They  were  kept  steadily 
at  work  on  fortification,  military  drawing,  and  mathematics, 
beginning  with  arithmetic  and  reaching  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  with  which  were  combined  a  little  Latin  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  Urdu.    That  the  professors  appointed 
to  lecture  on  these  subjects  were  generally  men  of  high  character 
and  varied  attainments  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  they  seem,  with 
rare  exception,  to  have  been  bad  disciplinarians   and  to  have 
become  the  victims  of  some  not  edifying  practical  jokes.  Orderly 
officers  selected  from  military  men  at  home  on  furlough  did  com- 
mand respect  and  regard;  but  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  gentleman  appointed  to  teach  the  Urdu  language  who  had 
never  been  in  India  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and   who  pro- 
nounced  the  Oriental  numerals  as  a   merchant's  clerk  in  a 
great  house  at  Madras  or  Calcutta  would  not  have  done  after  six 
months' residence  ?    Then  there  was  a  reprehensible  system  of 
espionage  on  the  part  of  sergeants.    Cadets  were  forbidden  to 
smoke,  to  enter  certain  public-houses,  or  to  go  to  the  fair  at 
Croydon.    As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sergeant  to  detect,  so  it  was 
the  delight  of  the  cadets  to  avoid  detection.    The  punishments 
for  offences  were  stoppage    of  leave,  removal  of  epaulettes, 
extra  drill,  and  the  Black  Hole.    Dr.  Keate,  and  even  Dr. 
Arnold,  would  have  dealt  with  smoking  and  drinking  in  a  very 
different  fashion.    But  then  the  cadets  were  not  schoolboys,  but 
"  officers  and  gentlemen,"  and  they  were  always  admonished  to 
behave  as  such.    It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  under  the  en- 
lightened rule  of  Sir  F.  Abbott  several  excellent  reforms  were 
introduced.    He  abolished  the  espionage  of  the  sergeants,  en- 
couraged athletics,  and  did  away  with  the  custom  by  which 
"  Greens,"  or  cadets  in  their  first  term,  were  compelled  on  Sun- 
days to  wear  the  regimentals  of  the  seniors  who  had  just  left 
college.    Football,  as  practised  in  those  times,  would  have  amazed 
the  experts  of  either  Rugby  or  the  Association.    "  There  were 
no  umpires  and  no  rules,"  and  you  might  do  anything  you  liked 
with  the  ball,  not  to  speak  of  "  hacking,  throttling,  or  knocking 
down  your  adversary  anywhere  in  the  field."    Sir  F.  Abbott  had 
an  honourable  career,  commencing  with  the  Burmese  war  of 
1824  and  ending  with  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1846,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded an  officer  of  the  old  type,  Sir  Ephraim  Stannus  who,  we 
are  told,  was  a  "splendid-looking  man  with  a  tall  soldierlike 
presence,"  but  had  a  habit  of  swearing,  like  one  of  Goring's- 
troopers  or  the  late  Lord  Clyde.    It  strikes  us,  too,  that  although 
the  expenses  of  Addiscombe  to  parents  of  moderate  means  were 
not  excessive,  being  about  240Z.  for  the  two  years,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  professors  were  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  liberality  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    Such  Orientalists  as 
Shakespear  and  Charles  Wilkins  were  fairly  remunerated  for 
their  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  selections ;  but  it  is  a  marvel 
how  men  of  learning  and  character  could  be  attracted  by  salaries 
of  200/.,  300/.,  or  occasionally  400/.  a  year.    Of  course  we  find  an 
Angelo  teaching  the  broadsword  exercise  on  100/.  a  year.    A  good 
account  of  Addiscombe  has  lately  appeared  in  Blackwood,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  better  of  an  extinct  novel  entitled  Peregrine 
Pultuney — peregrinus,  foreign,  and  Pultan  Hindostani  for  regi- 
ment— than  Colonel  Vibart  does.    He  "  believes  "  the  author  to 
have  been  Sir  John  W.  Kaye.    We  can  assure  him  that  Kaye 
never  made  any  mystery  of  his  authorship  of  the  novel,  and  a 
very  fair  account  of  Addiscombe  by  the  same  hand  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Revieiu  of  1844-5. 

But,  after  all,  what  was  the  outcome  of  early  rising,  hard  fare, 
inquisitive  sergeants,  dodging  cadets,  and  governors  of  the  type  of 
Thackeray's  Sir  Thomas  De  Boots  ?  Simply,  as  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  production  of  "  Heroes  and  Men  of  Note."  The  roll  of 
Addiscombe  cadets  is  the  history  of  Indian  battles,  campaigns, 
and  sieges,  for  seventy  years,  and  it  recalls  Ava  and  Afghanistan 
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the  two  Sikh  campaigns,  endless  episodes  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny, 
Broadfoot  at  Jellalabad,  Pollock  at  Cabul,  Jacob  in  Scinde,  Henry 
Lawrence  at  Lucknow,  Napier  at  Magdala,  Roberts  at  Candahar. 
Nor  does  the  Memorial  fail  to  record  the  feats  of  younger  men 
•who  shattered  the  Gates  of  Ghazni,  blew  up  the  Cashmere  Gate 
at  Delhi,  and  relieved  the  heroic  garrison  of  Arrah.  Happily 
chosen,  too,  is  the  addition  of  "  Men  of  Note."  The  cadets  did 
not  become  profound  Oriental  scholars,  but  they  knew  the 
native  character  and  were  excellent  mathematicians  and  skilful 
engineers  in  peaceful  times.  If  they  could  erect  batteries  which 
silenced  effectively  the  Sikh  artillery,  they  could  also  bridge  rapid 
rivers  and  make  the  wilderness  a  standing  water  and  water  springs 
of  a  dry  ground.  Very  wide,  indeed,  was  the  sphere  of  their 
talents.  One  engineer  made  an  impregnable  bulwark  out  of  the 
frail  palisades  of  Lucknow.  Another  studied  Italian  irrigation, 
and  saw  how  it  might  apply  to  the  Kaveri  and  Kistna  rivers. 
A  third  was  Master  of  the  Mint.  A  fourth,  under  Fenwick 
"Williams,  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Ears.  By  a  fifth  the 
height  of  the  grandest  and  most  inaccessible  of  Himalayan  peaks 
was  ascertained  to  a  fraction.  A  sixth  translated  and  illustrated 
the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  A  seventh  filled  with  distinction  an 
office  in  the  Panjab  second  only  to  that  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  usually  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Of  two  sons  of  a  poet,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Walter 
Scott,  one  wrote  a  history  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  other  became  one 
of  the  greattst  authorities  on  Buddhism  and  ancient  monu- 
ments. A  third  of  the  same  family  edited  Massinger,  Marlowe, 
and  Ben  Jonson.  And  there  are  men  now  living  who,  at 
Coopers  Hill,  on  railways,  in  the  Geographical  Society,  and  in 
Parliament,  are  examples  of  what,  in  widely  different  circles,  can 
be  achieved  by  Addiscombe  cadets  who  distanced  competitors  and 
were  selected  for  the  Engineers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  conclude  by  ungracious  criticisms  where 
there  is  so  much  to  commend,  but  the  picture  in  the  frontispiece 
strikes  us  as  slightly  vulgar.  A  huge  beer-barrel  is  more  fitted 
for  a  lament  over  the  decay  of  prize-fighting  or  the  extinction  of 
public-houses  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  due  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson.  Some  of  the  poetry  quoted,  too,  is  of  the  quality  which 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  elder  Osbaldistone  in  Rob  Roy. 
"Why!  The  Bellman  writes  better  lines."  The  old  motto  of 
the  Draper  family  inscribed  over  the  central  window  of  the 
mansion  where  Chancellors  and  Prime  Ministers  had  unbent  in 
their  leisure  hours,  would  have  better  become  the  title-page  : — 

Non  faciam  vitio  culpilve  minorem. 

ActiDg  on  this  rule,  the  nominees  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  civil 
or  military,  have  shown  how  Indian  battles  could  be  won,  and 
Indian  provinces  be  civilized;  though  they  did  not,  in  Macaulay's 
sonorous  language,  become  the  "  Leaders  of  senates,  the  oracles  of 
parties,  and  the  ornaments  of  Courts." 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

When  We  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East.  By  Louise  Jordan 
Miln.    London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

"NOTWITHSTANDING  its  name,  there  is  little  of  stage 
'  business  in  Mrs.  Miln's  volume.  But  she  treats  familiar 
themes  with  remarkable  freshness,  and  has  written  an  exceedingly 
bright  and  entertaining  book.  She  made  or  found  friends  every- 
where, and,  as  she  says  herself,  she  has  "  a  mania  for  seeing  queer 
places."  She  ventured  into  the  overcrowded  quarters  of  Eastern 
cities.  She  looked  into  opium  dens,  and  saw  the  natives  relaxing 
or  dissipating  in  unconventional  fashion,  nor  had  she  any  reason 
to  regret  her  intelligent  inquisitiveness,  for  she  never  met  with 
incivility.  In  fact,  she  has  nothing  but  praise  for  all  the  Oriental 
races.  She  considers  the  Burmese  "  a  charming  people  " ;  the 
Japanese  are  specially  distinguished,  not  only  for  mildnesa  of 
manners,  but  for  goodness  of  heart ;  and  as  for  the  Chinese,  not 
only  have  they  a  great  future  before  them,  but  the  patriotic  con- 
servatism of  their  past  ought  to  command  respectful  admiration. 
Consequently,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  she  got  on  well  with 
her  native  servants.  To  be  sure,  she  regarded  their  infirmities 
with  genial  toleration,  and,  not  expecting  overmuch,  was  the  less 
likely  to  be  disillusioned.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  amusing  than 
the  comical  sketches  of  some  of  these  attendants.  There  was  Andrew 
in  Ceylon,  whose  assiduity  became  oppressive,  for  there  was  no 
possibility  of  giving  him  the  slip.  All  the  chances  seemed  in  her 
favour  at  Colombo,  where  there  were  several  issues  from  the 
hotel.  But  if  Andrew  was  thrown  out  for  a  moment,  he  always 
recovered  the  piste,  even  when  his  mistress  had  gone  on  excursions 
by  train.  There  was  John,  the  Madrassee  "  boy,"  who  accom- 
panied them  to  Calcutta,  a  treasure  for  forethought  and  kindly 
consideration,  and  who  asserted  his  position  as  a  miracle  of  idle- 


ness by  winning  the  mother's  heart  through  the  attentions  he 
lavished  on  her  children.  So  it  was  with  the  Ayah  she  subse- 
quently engaged,  and  with  the  ragged  Sambo,  rescued  from  the 
west  stage  of  destitution,  whose  filial  piety  and  sacrifices  made 
him  a  privileged  character.  But  those  excellent  servants  had 
Oriental  ideas.  To  the  pure  and  the  innocent  all  things  are  pure  ; 
and  nothing  except  locks  and  bolts  would  prevent  them  from 
entering  her  dressing-room  without  the  formality  of  knocking. 
Moreover,  though  they  adored  their  mistress  and  merely  liked 
their  master,  they  could  not  appreciate  the  European  chivalry 
which  resigns  the  greater  share  of  comforts  to  the  feebler  sex. 
Mrs.  Miln,  with  her  versatile  powers  of  enjoyment,  introduces  us 
to  a  shifting  variety  of  scenes.  There  was  a  memorable  day 
when  sha  went  for  an  outing  in  the  Cinghalese  hills  and  fared 
sumptuously  in  a  hotel  verandah,  commanding  magnificent 
terraces  of  tropical  foliage,  sloping  downwards  to  the  amethyst 
expanse  of  the  ocean.  She  tells  of  a  midnight  expedition  in  the 
Burra-Burra  bazaar  at  Calcutta,  when  she  was  in  search  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  to  attire  her  for  the  part  of  Pauline,  and  when  she 
knocked  up  the  merchants  at  an  unholy  hour.  Funeral  rites  ap- 
pear to  have  a  morbid  attraction  for  her ;  but  she  describes 
these,  as  well  as  the  interminable  wedding  ceremonies,  with 
a  verve  and  sparkle  which  make  them  actually  entertaining. 
In  the  picture  of  the  Parsee  Towers  of  Silence  there  is  a 
strangely  pathetic  element  introduced,  when  she  speaks  of  a 
bereaved  young  mother  handing  her  baby  over  to  the  vultures. 
And  there  is  a  grim  touch  when  she  talks  of  the  voracious  eager- 
ness of  the  birds,  when,  as  there  had  been  no  funeral  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  they  were  fasting  after  prolonged  abstinence.  There 
is  also  grim  humour  in  her  description  of  the  practices  of  the 
Chinese,  who  sacrifice  health  and  domestic  comfort  to  what  they 
consider  a  respectful  disposal  of  the  dead.  We  know  how  they 
ship  cargoes  of  corpses  from  California,  Singapore,  and  elsewhere, 
that  they  may  be  laid  to  rest  with  the  bones  of  their  fathers. 
But  it  appears  that  when  a  family  is  in  temporary  difficulties,  it 
keeps  the  body  till  a  sufficiency  of  money  has  been  saved ;  and 
the  coffin  of  the  expectant  deceased  is  set  up  like  a  cupboard  in 
the  living  room.  We  have  touched  on  the  reverence  for  the 
departed,  because  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  failure  of  Christian 
missions.  Christianity  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of  the  immemorial 
superstitions  which  are  encouraged  from  considerations  of  policy 
by  the  Government,  and  if  there  were  any  genuine  converts,  they 
would  become  social  outcasts,  without  a  hope  or  chance  of 
worldly  advancement.  Her  reports  of  the  mission  work  are 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  She  believes  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
gone  to  work  in  the  most  sensible  way ;  and  yet  she  has  been 
assured  by  some  of  their  highest  dignitaries  that  they  are  only 
stimulated  in  their  disheartening  labours  by  the  vague  faith  that 
possibly  they  may  be  sowing  seed  which  will  bear  fruit  in  future 
generations.  As  to  the  opium  question,  while  modestly  dis- 
owning any  claims  to  authority,  she  speaks  with  great  good 
sense  and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  She  boldly  says  that  the 
drug  "  is  a  great  blessing  to  Asia."  It  may  be  abused,  like  spirits, 
though  far  more  seldom,  but  its  moderate  use  is  invariably 
beneficial.  Not  only  does  it  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  wretched 
sanitation  and  malarious  fevers  and  agues,  but  it  enables  the  ill- 
nourished  coolie  to  bear  up  under  toil  beneath  which  body  and 
nerves  would  otherwise  succumb. 


Wandering  Words.    By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.    London :  Long- 
.  mans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

These  Wandering  Words  are  for  the  most  part  reprints  ;  but 
the  papers  were  worth  reprinting.  They  are  written  in  Sir 
Edwin's  picturesque  style,  and  they  have  certainly  the  charm  of 
variety.  The  reminiscences  of  the  veteran  traveller  and  sports- 
man are  intermingled  with  short  stories  more  or  less  founded  on 
fact.  In  his  tantalizing  picture  of  "  the  Earthly  Paradise  "  of 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  writer  expresses  his  wonder  that  so  many 
of  the  independent  English  should  be  content  to  vegetate  under 
grey  and  gloomy  skies,  with  sharp  transitions  from  frost  to  fog,  when 
they  might  breathe  the  balmy  fragrance  of  tropical  groves  and  bask 
in  perpetual  sunshine.  The  answer  is  that,  after  all,  the  intellect 
must  be  indulged  as  well  as  the  senses  ;  and  if  Sir  Edwin  has  not 
set  his  readers  the  example  of  definite  migration,  it  is  probably 
because  he  dreads  being  bored  to  death.  Indeed,  the  writer  of 
the  next  paper — "  Watching  the  Stars" — could  ne\er  be  happy 
in  the  society  of  unsophisticated  lotus-eaters.  There  is  a  spirited 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  famous  Lick  Observatory,  in  California, 
boasting  a  telescope  as  big  as  a  110-ton  gun,  which  sweeps  the 
surface  of  the  heavens  through  an  atmosphere  of  singular 
limpidity.  That  Brobdingnagian  instrument,  with  its  focus-glass 
three  yards  in  diameter,  has  been  searching  out  the  secrets  of 
the  skies,  and  resolving  nebulous  lights  into  planetary  movements 
which  may  be  measured.    We  learn  that  the  scientific  watchers 
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«re  afflicted  by  a  plague  of  rattlesnakes.    These  reptiles  swarm 
i    by  the  hundred  in  the  surrounding  canons,  and  -visit  the  Obser- 
vatory, not  with  any  philosophical  purpose,  but  that  they  may 
i   quench  their  thirst  in  the  huge  reservoirs.     For  the  purity 
•of  the   atmosphere   may  be  partly  explained  by  the  aridity 
'    of  the  adjacent  region.    Still  more  interesting  is  the  article 
'  which  takes  its  somewht  fantastic  title  of  "  A  Lucky  Newspaper  " 
from   the  fact  of  lives   being  saved  by  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.    In  vivid  language,  and  with  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  submarine  topography,  Sir  Edwin,  who  is  an 
old  yachtsman,  explains  how  effectively  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
Is  guarded  by  a  labyrinth  of  submerged  sands  and  shoals.  The 
channels  and  currents  which  are  always  changing  with  the  tides 
can  only  be  guessed  at  by  skilled  pilots.    London  might  be  made 
absolutely  safe  from  sea  attack  by  quenching  the  lights  and  re- 
moving the  buoys.    But  the  commerce  of  this  great  port  would 
be  paralysed,  and  English  prosperity  would  be  suspended  or 
doomed  to  destruction.  Sir  Edwin's  passion  for  Japan  is  notorious, 
and  few  Englishman  can  speak  of  the  country  with  greater  know- 
ledge or  more  appreciative  sympathy.    Recent  events  must  revive 
interest  in  that  remarkable  country ;  yet  we  have  heard  of  all 
things  Japanese  ad  nauseam.    Nevertheless,  there  is  a  novel  and 
entertaining  chapter  on  "Japanese  Wrestlers,"  which  depicts  the 
enviable  lot  of  those  heroes  of  the  fancy.    The  champions  are 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  and  they  need  submit  to  no  ascetic 
restraints  like  our  prize-fighters.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  live  generously  and  lay  on  abundance  of  flesh. 
To  be  sure,  when  caught  in  an  iron  clasp  a  limb  may  break  or 
some  ribs  may  crack  ;  but  all  professions  have  their  drawbacks. 
Finally,  Sir  Edwin  gives  very  lively  recollections  of  the  day  when 
his  dahabeah  came  to  shipwreck  on  the  Nile,  and  with  his  family 
Tie  only  escaped  by  their  coolness  and  something  like  a  miracle. 

From  Darkness  to  Light  in  Polynesia.  With  Illustrative  Clan 
Songs.  By  the  Rev.  William  Wyatt  Gill,  LL.D.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society.  1894. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  wild  Polynesian 
legends  and  translations  of  clan- songs.  These  are  almost  unique, 
and  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  amateurs  of  folk-lore  than  to 
the  general  public.  But  they  are  highly  characteristic,  with 
their  tales  of  comparatively  rectnt  blood-feuds  and  savage  re- 
venge ;  with  the  adventurous  canoe  voyages,  risking  hurricanes 
and  cyclones,  between  the  islands ;  and  with  the  interposition  of 
angry  and  outraged  gods,  who  were  unpleasantly  susceptible  and 
easily  provoked.  The  second  part  traces  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  which  has  been  more  marvellous  among 
these  island  groups  than  perhaps  anywhere  else.  If  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  make  a  sincere  convert  of  a  Chinaman,  the  reverse 
lias  been  the  case  with  the  Polynesians.  Dr.  Gill  can  speak  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  labours  of  that  devoted  missionary 
Williams,  who  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  and  died  a 
martyr  to  his  zeal.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  the  intro- 
duction of  European  fashions  in  costume  may  have  been  a  mistake ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Western  civilization  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  primitive  Polynesian  cuisine.  Cannibalism  may 
be  matter  of  taste  ;  but,  when  the  supply  of  captives  ran  short 
for  their  feasts,  the  natives  used  to  fall  back  chiefly  on  rats. 
Now  the  pigs  introduced  by  our  navigators  and  missionaries  have 
multiplied  phenomenally,  and  thus  pork  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  But  indeed,  in  these  fortunate  isles,  there 
are  neither  poor  nor  poor-rates  ;  and  not  only  is  there  bread  to 
be  had  for  the  gathering,  but  they  have  been  steadily  developing 
agriculture  and  trade,  and  exchanging  their  products  for  foreign 
luxuries. 


HENRIK  IBSEN. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  By  Hjalmar 
Hjoeth  Boyesen,  Author  of  "  Goethe  and  Schiller,"  "  Essays 
on  German  Literature,"  &c.  London  :  William  Heinemann. 
1894. 

IVI  R.  BOYESEN  is  so  impartially  inclined  a  critic  that  one  is 
agreeably  impressed  rather  than  surprised  to  find  him,  in  the 
opening  lines  of  his  Introduction,  confessing  that,  "  In  reading 
consecutively  the  whole  series  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  one  is  apt  to  be 
■seized  with  a  kind  of  philosophic  despair."  Despair,  philosophic 
or  other,  has  not,  however,  prevented  this  enthusiastic  commen- 
tator from  trying  to  trace  a  coherent  intention  or  manifestation 
of  principle  through  the  works  of  "the  Master."  Though  by 
implication,  and  almost  on  his  own  admission,  he  has  suffered 
the  common  fate  of  failure  in  attempting  the  obviously  impossible, 
he  has  made  a  brave  effort  on  behalf  of  his  subject,  to  some  of 
whose  faults  he  is  as  little  blind  as  he  is  alive  to  most  of  his 
virtues.    Notwithstanding  this  yearning  to  give  a  coherent 


meaning  to  the  work  of  the  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Boyesen  is  quite  early  seized  with  this  "  philosophic 
despair,"  and  roundly  declares  that  his  grievance  against  Ibsen 
is  that  he  can  detect  no  dominant  principle  underlying  the 
latter's  criticism  of  life.    He  then  goes  on  to  brand  him  in 
uncompromising  terms  as  a  pessimist.    Ibsen  "  seems  to  be  in 
ill-humour  with  humanity  and  the  plan  of  creation  in  general  (if, 
indeed,  he  recognises  such  a  plan),  and  he  devotes  himself  with 
ruthless  satisfaction  to  showing  what  a  paltry,  contemptible  lot 
men  are,  and  how  aimless,  futile,  and  irrational  their  existence  is 
on  this  earth  with  its  chaotic  strivings  and  bewildered  endea- 
vours."   This  accords  ill  with  Ibsen's  belief,  stated  by  Mr. 
Boyesen,  in  evolution.    Where  there  are  even  "  chaotic  strivings 
and  bewildered  endeavours,"  humanity  cannot  be  hopelessly  bad. 
Apart  from,  or  in  addition  to,  his  pessimism,  Ibsen,  according  to 
the  rather  varying,  if  not  contradictory,  estimates  of  Mr.  Boyesen, 
would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  despotic  Anarchist,  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  democracy.    His  Anarchism,  according  to  his  new 
appreciator,  is  not  of  the  postponed  kind  which  awaits  a  millen- 
nial state  of  things  when  the  elimination  of  evil  in  human 
nature  shall  render  State  control  unnecessary ;  it  is  a  desire  to 
work  out  the  salvation  of  humanity  by  the  immediate  abrogation 
of  all  law  but  that  imposed  by  the  individual  upon  himself.  Mr. 
Boyesen's  chief  authority  for  this  is  a  letter  written  by  Ibsen 
to  Dr.  Brandes  on  the  subject  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871, 
where  Ibsen  expresses  acute  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
"  those  ferocious  enthusiasts "  to  establish  a  free  and  orderly 
government.    In  going  thus  far  the  commentator  is  clearly  try- 
ing to  prove  too  much  ;  but  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  from 
time  to  time  of  more  or  less  closely  comparing  his  subject  with 
Shelley,  Goethe,  Rousseau,  Schopenhauer,  Voltaire  (this  is  a 
matter  rather  of  distinction  than  of  analogy),  Carlyle,  Henri 
Beyle,  and  Mr.  Swinburne — a  sufficiently  wide  and  flattering 
range  of  comparison.    The  general  character  of  Mr.  Boyesen's 
work  is  plodding  and  painstaking  rather  than  brilliant,  or  even 
acutely  discriminative,  and  everything  in  the  analysis  gives  way 
to  his  nervous  eagerness  to  trace  the  thread  of  anarchical  sentiment 
running  through  both  plays  and  poems,  even  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  being  described  as  "  a  plausible  and  ingenious  plea  for 
Anarchism."    In  general  terms,  the  critic  says  much  in  praise  of 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  Brand  and   the  poetry  and  cynical 
philosophy  of  Peer  Gynt,  though  he  seems  hardly  capable  of 
doing  them  full  justice;  in  fact,  far  too  much  space  is  given  to 
bald  abstracts  of  the  plots  of  all  the  works.    In  one  respect  Mr. 
Boyesen  is  distinctly  unjust  to  Ibsen,  and  the  injustice  arises 
from  the  critic's  own  deficiencies ;  so  that  the  declaration  that 
the  poems  are  not  musical  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from 
the  clumsy  and  commonplace  efforts  at  translation.  Indeed, 
although  Mr.  Boyesen  writes  English  with  remarkable  ease  for 
a  foreigner,  his  freedom  is  not  always  equalled  by  his  accuracy. 
It  is  not  so  surprising  to  find  a  comment  that  "  the  jail,  the 
pillory  on  the  market-place,  and  the  madhouse  were  the  three 
objects  which  fascinated   him "   (the   poet)   "  the   most,  and 
most  potently  stirred  his  imagination,"  emphasized  by  repetition, 
as  it  is  to  hear  an  assertion  that  "  there  is  a  dire  lack  of 
humour  in  the  man's  composition,"  though  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  following  statement  as  to  "  a  total  want  of 
genial  warmth  of  soul  and  sympathy  "  (not  necessarily  by  the 
way  with  folly),  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  humour.  In 
another  instance  the  writer  comes  to  grief  between  two  stools. 
No  doubt  he   felt   it  his  duty,  in  defiance  of  those  critics 
who   have   stigmatized   the   Master  as  provincial,  to  record 
his  opinion  that  "  He  is  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  betraying  only  the 
faintest  perceptible  trace  of  the  limitations  of  nationality."  Yet 
in  passage  after  passage  the  champion  flatly  contradicts  himself. 
In  the  subtly  anarchical  Wild  Duck  he  says,  "The  cowardice, 
the  moral  obtuseness,  the  rat-like  greed  and  cunning  which  these 
'  email  citizens '  exhibit  where  their  interests  are  at  stake  have 
somehow  a  marvellous  authenticity  which  enforces  credit.  Each 
trait  bears  the  indelible  mark  of  a  small  society  which  stints 
the  souls  of  men,  making  them  crabbed  and  crooked,  when  in  a 
richer  soil  many  of  them  might  have  shot  boldly  up  into  tbe  sun- 
light."   These  may  not  be  exclusively  Norwegian,  they  are  cer- 
tainly provincial  of  the  provincial,  of  whatever  nationality  they 
may  be,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  does  so  much  to  diminish  the 
value  of  Ibsen's  contempt  for  the  average  man.     Wider  men 
than  he  (putting  Carlyle  out  of  the  question)  have  despised  the 
fools  who  are  governed  and  the  fools  who  govern  them,  but  their 
scorn  has  had  a  broader  foundation  and  a  less  cramped  object  ; 
and  his  apologist  does  nothing  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of 
narrowness.    Indeed  he  is  just  a  little  ridiculous  when,  in  com- 
menting on  the  social  condition  exposed  in  Pillars  of  Society,  he 
gives  Ibsen  credit  for  discerning  "  evidences  of  decay  such  as 
preceded  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  civilization  and  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire."  It  is  a  curious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  fact  in  a  man  of  curiously  paradoxical,  if 
not  contradictory,  mental  constitution,  that  the  Scandinavian  poet 
did  not  fully  display  this  provincialism  until  after  the  application 
of  what  should  have  been  the  cure  for  it,  until  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  widening  his  mind  and  extending  his  sympathies 
by  means  of  foreign  travel,  and  when  he  had  turned  his  attention 
to  modern  problems.  While  fully  agreeing  with  Mr.  Boyesen  in 
his  appreciation  of  Ibsen's  greater  qualities,  his  sturdy,  not  to  say 
stubborn,  independence  of  thought,  his  worship  of  the  heroic  in 
the  man,  and  even  his  despair  of  its  attainment,  his  contempt  for 
"  halfness  "  and  mediocrity,  we  must  also  recognize  the  stupendous 
egotism  which  has  forced  him  to  project  his  own  personality,  his 
own  baffled  aims  and  disappointments,  with  so  little  disguise, 
into  such  of  his  later  characters  as  Dr.  Stockrnann  and  Solness. 
With  regard  to  the  substantial  failure  of  Mr.  Boyesen's  efforts  to 
trace  a  leading  principle  through  the  poet's  works,  it  is  perhaps 
best  accounted  for  by  a  short  quotation  from  himself: — "  He  has, 
however,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  the  habit  of  revising  his 
own  opinions,  and  questioning  his  convictions,  submitting  them 
to  fresh  and  more  searching  tests ;  and  it  ought  to  surprise  no 
one  if,  being  bent  only  on  finding  this  truth,  he  occasionally  ends 
by  confirming  the  very  thesis  he  started  by  subverting." 


NOVELS. 

Perlycross.    By  R.  D.  Blackmoee.    i  vol.    London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  is  no  infrequent  thing  to  hear  the  groans  of  the  critic 
making  known  to  the  world  the  mire  of  rubbish  through 
which  he  has  to  wade,  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  some- 
times pays  dearly  for  the  glory  of  his  office.  But  to  every 
dog  his  day,  and  even  virtue  now  and  then  gleans  a  reward 
beyond  that  rich  inheritance  co-existent  with  itself.  Perly- 
cross  is  a  book  that  forms  an  oasis  in  the  barren  wastes  of 
superabundant  yearly  fiction.  It  has  steered  clear  of  the  oppo- 
site shoals,  on  one  of  which  so  many  novels  of  promise  now 
are  wrecked,  It  is  neither  laboured  character-etching,  so  minute 
in  detail  that  a  man's  soul  claims  no  larger  share  of  the  author's 
ingenuity  than  do  his  shirt  buttons  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  that 
melancholy  substitute  for  creative  force — the  impressionist 
sketch,  which,  but  too  often,  only  means  a  mangled  reproduction 
of  a  human  being  thrust  sideways,  as  it  were,  across  the  book, 
of  vogue  anatomy,  and  yet  hazier  psychology,  concerning  which 
one  thing  alone  is  clear,  namely  that  the  completer  state  will 
never  be  reached.  Four  months  is  the  period  over  which  the 
story  extends,  so  that  no  scope  is  allowed  for  the  biographical 
method ;  yet  who  could  put  the  book  down  and  not  feel  that  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  had  been  enlarged,  and  one  friend  at  least, 
in  the  shape  of  Parson  Pettigoe,  added  to  his  previous  favourites 
of  literature  ?  It  would  be  treachery,  indeed,  to  lay  bare  the 
mystery  which  forms  the  backbone  of  this  delightful  book. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  Waldron — Squire  of  the  village 
of  Perlycross — dies  and  is  buried.  A  rumour  arises  that  his  body 
has  been  stolen,  and  investigation  proves  it  to  have  disappeared. 
Suspicion  falls  on  various  people,  but  the  truth  is  so  skilfully 
veiled,  so  neatly  involved,  that  the  reader  is  constantly  deceived 
as  to  his  conjectures.  This  main  idea  proves  an  admirable  one, 
for  though  of  no  magnitude  in  itself,  it  serves  to  illustrate  human 
nature  in  many  gradations,  each  character  being  brought  to  light 
by  this  one  event,  which  is  viewed  in  each  case  from  a  different 
standpoint.  Perlycross  is  another  proof,  if  any  such  were 
needed,  of  how  thoroughly  at  home  Mr.  Blackmore  can  be 
in  the  mood,  characteristics,  and  dialect  of  Devonshire  folk. 
It  was  said  that  "  Lorna  Doone  to  a  Devonshire  man  is 
as  good  as  Devonshire  cream  almost."  And  Perlycross,  though 
without  the  local  legendary  or  historical  incidents  of  its 
justly  popular  predecessor,  will  deserve,  in  this  respect,  no  less 
commendation.  The  date  selected  is  1835,  thus  sanctioning  more 
local  peculiarities  than  would  be  representative  of  to-day.  The 
dialect  among  the  villagers  is  adhered  to  with  the  strictest  care, 
but  it  is  curious  that  even  such  a  skilled  novelist  as  Mr. 
Blackmore  should  pay  comparatively  little  heed  to  the  language 
used  by  his  more  prominent  characters  of  the  upper  class.  Clare 
Waldron,  amongst  others,  speaks  at  times  in  a  manner  so  stilted 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  colloquial ;  and  her  words  in 
moments  of  excitement  and  self-forgetfulness  are  those  which 
certainly  no  young  girl  would  use  under  such  conditions,  though 
allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  more  formal  speech  of 
sixty  years  ago.  Parson  Pettigoe,  in  his  largeness  of  heart  and 
pathetic  gentleness  of  nature,  is  a  consummate  picture  of  the 
genuine  Christian  of  his  day,  and  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  all  as 
one  of  the  most  lovable  specimens  of  humanity.    Fox,  the  young 


doctor  on  whom  the  suspicion  of  body-snatching  mostly  rests,  is 
perfect  in  his  way.  Also  the  sergeant-schoolmaster,  with  his 
awful  refrain,  "  Boys  !  what  a  noise  !  "  which  always  prefaces  a 
general  flogging,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  not  exaggerated 
character-painting.  Perhaps  the  weakest  in  conception  is  Lady 
Waldron,  who,  though  Spanish,  might  claim  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  human  nature  ;  and  her  daughter  also,  though  a  fairly  well- 
known  type  in  fiction,  could  not  find  an  equivalent  in  life  as 
readily  as  the  other  characters  in  the  book.  Christie  Fox,  at 
least,  is  not  wanting  in  this  respect,  being  a  charming  repre- 
sentative of  that  independent  but  not  aggressive  girl  which  is 
continually  reproducing  itself.  Humour  of  a  most  healthy  and 
English  kind  pervades  every  page,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
crowning  merit  of  the  book. 

The  Manxman.  By  Hall  Caine.  London :  William  Heinemann. 
1894. 

There  can,  perhaps,  be  no  more  infallible  test  of  unusual 
talent  than  that  a  work  of  fiction  should  contain  much  that 
exceeds  the  limits  of  probability — almost  of  possibility — in  its- 
pictures  of  life,  and  yet  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  reality  as  a 
whole.  Nothing  short  of  such  talent,  we  venture  to  think,  could 
have  produced  The  Manxman,  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  last  novel.  It 
lays  itself  open,  however,  to  criticism,  both  with  regard  to 
some  of  its  moral  problems,  and  also,  towards  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  action  of  one  of  the  chief  characters  appears  totally 
inconsistent  with  what  he  had  previously  shown  himself  to  be. 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  briefly  this : — Kate,  the  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  while  her  betrothed — Pete,  a  fisherman — is  seeking 
his  fortune  in  the  Kimberley  mines,  removes  her  affections 
to  Philip  Christian,  Pete's  trusted  friend.  Philip's  father,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  "  Deemster  " — or  judge — was  disinherited,  having 
disgraced  his  family  by  his  marriage  with  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior class.  Philip  is  left  an  orphan  young,  and  his  highest 
ambition  is  to  regain  the  position  his  father  had  lost.  Pete,  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  natural  son  of  Philip's  uncle,  who 
holds  the  property,  deputes  rhilip — according  to  a  familiar 
custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man — to  be  his  Dooiney  Molla,  or  lover 
by  proxy,  with  duties  of  moral  guardianship  over  the  girl,  while- 
he  is  abroad.  Philip  is  already  considerably  in  love  with  Kate 
when  be  undertakes  this  function.  They  grow  to  love  each 
other — Kate  to  love  him  as  she  had  never  loved  Pete.  After 
five  years  a  rumour  is  spread,  and  believed,  that  Pete  is  dead,  and* 
Philip  yields  to  the  passionate  overtures  of  Kate,  though  still 
vacillating  between  worldly  ambition  and  his  love  for  her, 
which,  if  known,  would  prove  an  effectual  impediment  to  hia 
claim  to  the  Deemstership,  now  almost  within  his  reach.  This  ia 
quickly  followed  by  a  telegram  from  Pete  announcing  his  imme- 
diate return.  He  comes  home  unconscious,  of  course,  of  all  that 
has  passed.  Philip  is  carried  on  by  the  stream  of  worldly  success 
and  public  opinion,  while  Kate — partly  from  the  pressure  oi 
external  influences,  partly  out  of  pique  towards  Philip,  and 
hoping  to  force  his  hand — is  married  to  Pete.  Up  to  this  junc- 
ture the  development  of  Philip's  character  as  that  of  a  man  with 
noble  aspirations,  rendered  useless  by  the  combination  of  his  owri 
weakness  and  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  displays  the 
author's  skill.  But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  author  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  in  his  estimate  of  Kate's  motives  of  action.  He  main^ 
tains  that  "  when  a  good  woman  falls  from  honour  it  is  merely 
that  she  is  a  slave  of  the  sweetest,  tenderest,  most  spiritual 
and  pathetic  of  all  human  fallacies — the  fallacy  that,  by 
giving  herself  to  the  man  she  loves  she  attaches  him  to  herself 
for  ever."  Granted  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  such 
a  step  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is  due,  not  to  "  momentary 
intoxication,  stress  of  passion,  or  the  fever  of  instinct,"  but  to  £ 
more  "  spiritual  and  pathetic  "  motive,  yet  one  might  think  twic^ 
before  applying  to  it  such  noble  epithets  as  the  above.  In  this 
case  at  least  Kate's  object  was  a  purely  selfish  one ;  anc 
selfishness,  not  being  a  woman's  attribute,  is  doubly  ignoble  in  t 
woman.  She  knew  that,  in  claiming  Philip,  she  exacted  th« 
sacrifice  of  all  that  hitherto  had  been  more  dear  to  him  thar 
even  she  herself.  The  further  development  of  the  situatioi 
between  these  two  reaches  at  last  a  surprising  and,  it  seems  to 
us,  impossible  climax,  for  part  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  book) 
Finally,  Kate  is  brought  up  before  Philip,  who  meanwhile  ha 
risen  to  be  Deemster,  under  the  charge  of  attempted  suicide ;  and 
after  his  recognition  of  her,  is  removed  into  custody.  At  thii 
juncture  Philip  stands  in  such  high  favour  that  he  has  been  chosei 
Governor  of  the  island.  At  the  inaugural  ceremony  he,  in  1 
public  declaration,  confesses  the  duplicity  of  his  life.  He  resign 
both  Governorship  and  Deemstership,  and  goes  forth  with  Kati 
"to  face  the  future  with  their  bankrupt  lives."  This  complet 
regeneration  in  a  man  of  weak  character  from  the  outset,  wh>; 
had  entangled  himself  with  chain  after  chain  of  deceit,  an< 
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had  greatly  increased  his  natural  irresolution  and  cowardice 
by  taking  to  drink  as  a  means  of  release  from  moral  torture,  can 
scarcely  be  credited ;  nor  is  it  easier  to  believe  in  the  happiness 
consequent — as  it  is  implied — on  his  union  with  Kate. 

In  Pete  Quilliam,  however,  Mr.  Caine  has  shown  how  an  ideal 
is  still  not  only  possible  but  essential  in  the  composition  of  a 
first-rate  novel.  Pete  is  an  angel  in  human  form  such  as  one 
seldom  finds  in  books,  though  sometimes  in  life;  we  most  of 
us  know  a  Pete,  or  at  least  have  come  across  men  sufficiently 
like  him  to  create  the  type  in  our  imaginations.  In  spite  of 
the  generosity  with  which  the  author  has  dealt  out  goodness  to 
Pete — whenever  the  point  of  its  climax  seems  reached  it  ex- 
ceeds itself,  as  it  were,  and  stretches  beyond  our  largest  expecta- 
tion— yet  he  is  never  quite  superhuman,  though  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  Dickensian  quality.  Pete  is  a  man  throughout 
with  a  man's  weakness  and  a  man's  passions ;  the  combination  of 
his  virtues  is  not  impossible,  not  even  strained.  Through  the 
first  part  of  the  book  he  is  merely  what  would  be  called  "  a  good 
fellow,"  even  selfish  in  his  light-hearted  blindness  to  the  sorrows 
of  the  more  complex  natures  around  him.  It  is  only  when  fate 
begins  to  draw  upon  his  love  and  generosity  that  the  supply 
proves  itself  to  be  inexhaustible.  lie  believes  the  best  of  all 
those  who  have  injured  him,  until  at  last  the  bitter  truth  reveals 
itself.  He  pleads  the  cause  of  those  who  hurt  him,  he  feels  their 
temptation,  he  even  justifies  their  fall,  in  spite  of  the  torturing 
madness  of  grief  which  overwhelms  him  when  first  its  terrible 
meaning  dawns  on  him.  Few  will  be  able  to  read  without  tears 
his  imaginary  correspondence  to  shield  his  wife's  honour,  or  the 
altogether  inimitable  scene  when  he  brings  the  child  to  Philip. 
In  his  forgiveness  there  is  no  weakness,  no  morbidness  in  his 
self-sacrifice,  and  throughout — in  his  way  of  thinking  and  his 
idiom  of  speech — the  man  remains  in  character.  It  is  always 
Pete  himself,  never  the  author  speaking  for  him,  however 
elevated  the  sentiment  or  god-like  the  idea.  His  friend,  his  wife, 
his  child,  each  in  turn  proves  false,  and  life  is  robbed  of  every 
treasure  it  contained  for  him.  Yet  no  bitterness  enters  his 
golden  heart ;  his  yearning  for  their  welfare,  his  satisfaction  if 
they  find  it,  are  still  genuine.  To  those  who  regard  him  in  this 
light  The  Manxman  will  perhaps  seem  to  surpass  all  this  year 
has  yet  produced  in  the  way  of  English  novels. 

Trilby.    By  Geoege  Du"  Matteiee.    3  vols.    London :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

It  was  remarked  by  an  excellent  critic  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
first  novel  that  it  would  be  long  before  a  book  appeared  that 
should  rival  Peter  Ibbetson  in  the  successful  combination  of 
literature  and  art.  We  have  not  waited  long,  however,  for  the 
rival,  since  Trilby  fulfils  the  conditions  indicated.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  urged  that  no  one  can  be  a  rival  unto  himself,  and  none 
but  himself  can  be  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  parallel.  Certainly,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  predecessor,  we  should  assign  to  Trilby  a  place  in 
fiction  absolutely  companionless.  The  qualities  of  the  one  novel 
are  the  qualities  of  the  other.  The  two  stories  have,  in  fact,  so 
much  in  common  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  regard  one  without 
recalling  the  other.  In  Trilby  Mr.  Du  Maurier  enchants  us  once 
again  with  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  of  Paris  and  Parisian 
society  some  forty  years  since.  That  artistic  world  of  painters 
and  poets  and  musicians  in  which  he  delights  is  re-created  in 
these  pages  with  astonishing  vividness  and  power.  The  characters 
presented  in  this  world  are  sketched  with  admirable  delicacy  and 
sympathy.  They  move  us,  as  true  portraiture  ever  must,  by  the 
gift  of  life  that  is  theirs,  so  full  and  rich  is  the  impression  of 
vitality.  Not  inaptly  likened  to  the  immortal  three  of  Dumas 
ire  the  three  painters,  the  great-hearted  and  large-limbed 
11  Taffy,"  the  delightful  "  Laird,"  and  the  sensitive-souled  "  Little 
Billee."  It  is  as  if  we  too  had  lived  in  their  Arcadia  and 
they  were  our  own  familiar  friends.  And  so  is  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  picturesque  company — with  Durien,  the  great  sculptor ; 
Svengali,  the  musician — a  masterly  study — and  Gecko,  his  faith- 
ful jackal.  All  through  these  scenes  of  studio  life  there  runs  a 
3train  of  personal  reminiscence,  suggestive  of  autobiography,  and 
repeatedly  does  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  enthralled  by  the  glory  of  those 
brave  days,  digress  from  the  plain  path  of  his  story  to  sketch 
many  of  his  famous  contemporaries  of  the  world  of  art.  We  do 
not  complain  of  these  digressions,  even  while  we  are  haunted  by 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  beautiful  enigma  Trilby.  It  is  part 
of  the  author's  method,  and  whether  a  good  method  or  a  bad  is  a 
question  that  does  not  occur,  so  genial  and  charming  is  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  in  his  praise  of  the  days  of  yore.  Only  once  does  he 
apologize  for  the  habit,  and  then  it  is  in  connexion  with  certain 
ingenious  and  humorous  reflections  on  a  subject  which  many 
people  regard  with  "  sincere  disapprobation " — as  the  author 
charitably  puts  it — but  which  is  to  him  a  matter  "  so  simple  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  talking  or  writing  about."    After  all,  Mr. 


Du  Maurier  is  no  more  digressive  than  Fielding  or  Thackeray. 
Those  impatient  readers  whom  the  lengthy  banishments  of  the 
heroine  may  induce  to  sigh,  like  Orlando  for  Rosalind — "But 
heavenly  Trilby  !  " — may  be  reminded  that  by  revealing  the  world 
in  which  Trilby  lived  and  moved  and  had  her  being,  the  personality 
of  that  magnetic  creature,  sufficiently  complex  on  the  artistic  side, 
is  rendered  the  more  intelligible  and  decidedly  the  more  signi- 
ficant. 

The  story  of  the  pathetic  fortunes  of  Trilby  is  grafted  on  to 
what  may  be  called,  in  the  phrase  of  Berlioz,  scenes  from  the  life 
of  an  artist.  There  is  far  more  of  a  wall  of  separation  in  the 
dualism  of  Trilby's  nature — between  the  beautiful,  frank-hearted 
artist's  model  and  the  great  singer  who  eclipses  Alboni  and  sets 
all  Europe  a-fire  with  admiration— than  there  is  between  the 
story  of  her  career  and  the  interludes  of  brilliant  description  and 
character-sketching  that  interrupt  the  course  of  that  story. 
From  her  first  introduction,  in  the  studio  of  the  three  English 
artists,  to  the  last  pathetic  scene  of  her  life,  she  moves  us  to 
the  depths  by  her  inscrutable  fascination.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  would  at  first  seem  to  indicate  the  sources  of  her  charm 
as  purely  natural.  She  appears  as  a  child  of  nature — frank, 
uneducated,  unconscious  of  charm.  There  is  something  in«« 
expressibly  pathetic  in  this,  the  real  Trilby,  as  the  faithful  Gecko 
calls  her.  To  see  her  was  to  love  her  ;  you  could  not  help  it,  as 
Gecko  says.  The  effect  of  her  magnetic  influence  on  Little  Billee 
is  one  of  the  many  happy  passages  in  which  her  secret  power  is 
described : — 

'Little  Billee  would  look  up  from  his  work,  as  she  was 
sitting  to  Taffy  or  the  Laird,  and  find  her  grey  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  an  all-enfolding  gaze,  so  piercingly,  penetratingly, 
unutterably  sweet  and  kind  and  tender,  such  a  brooding, 
dovelike  look  of  soft  and  warm  solicitude,  that  he  would  feel  a 
flutter  at  his  heart,  and  his  hand  would  shake  so  that  he 
could  not  paint ;  and  in  a  waking  dream  he  would  remember 
that  his  mother  had  often  looked  at  him  like  that  when  he 
was  a  small  boy,  and  she  a  beautiful  young  woman  untouched 
by  care  or  sorrow  ;  and  the  tear  that  always  lay  in  readiness 
so  close  to  the  corner  of  Little  Billee's  eye  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  itself  in  its  proper  place — unshed.' 

The  crisis  here  forecast,  as  it  were,  that  brought  desolation  to  the 
light-hearted  Trilby,  yet  left  unimpaired  the  soul  of  goodness 
that  was  in  her,  is  set  forth  with  exquisite  art.  The  story  is  one 
of  the  most  affecting  that  has  been  told  of  the  parting  of  lovers 
by  envious  fate.  When  she  is  again  introduced  into  the  story,  after 
her  magnanimous  self-sacrifice,  she  is  completely  under  the 
influence — the  hypnotic  influence,  it  would  seem— of  the  swart 
and  malignant  Svengali,  whose  first  appearance  in  the  book 
is  like  the  shadow  of  impending  tragedy.  She  who  was, 
as  a  model,  "  tone-deaf,"  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
voice  in  Europe.  Once  she  could  sing  in  a  certain  way, 
without  ear,  without  a  sense  of  tune,  yet  correct  as 
to  time.  The  story  of  her  translation  from  this  abso- 
lutely anti-musical  condition  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  renown 
in  musical  Europe  affords  material  enough  to  musicians  and 
critics  of  music.  Cases  of  the  kind  there  have  been,  but 
assuredly  none  that  approaches  the  transformation  of  Trilby.  In 
her  new  sphere  of  fascination  she  holds  all  Europe  entranced: — 
"  She  was  a  phenomena,  monsieur,"  asserts  the  enthusiastic 
Gecko.  "  Svengali,  with  his  little  flexible  flageolet,  I  with  my 
violin — that  is  how  we  taught  her  to  make  the  sounds — and  then 
how  to  use  them.  She  could  keep  on  one  note,  and  make  it  go 
through  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — according  to  the  way 
Svengali  looked  at  her.  It  would  make  you  laugh — it  would 
make  you  cry — but  cry  or  laugh,  it  was  the  sweetest,  the  most 
touching,  the  most  beautiful  note  you  ever  heard — except  all  the 
others ! "  The  mystery  of  this  vocal  training  that  proved  so 
marvellously  successful  is  not  perhaps  altogether  laid  bare,  but 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  narrative  here  is  not  one  whit 
less  potent  in  its  appeal.  We  have  marked  many  vivacious  and 
characteristic  passages  in  all  three  volumes,  and  find  we  have  not 
space  for  reproducing  them.  Where  good  things  abound,  as  in 
Trilby,  selection  is  not  an  easy  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
conventional and  charming  of  novels. 


A  House  in  Bloomsbury.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  OLiriiAXT.  London : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 

Though  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the 
novelists  still  vigorously  supplying  the  British  public  with 
fiction,  she  is  a  somewhat  uneven  writer  as  regards  the  merit  of 
her  works.  Some  of  them  have  been  decidedly  better  than  A 
House  in  Bloomsbury,  and  some  of  them  by  no  means  better. 
The  author  seems  to  have  cured  herself  of  two  faults  to  which  at 
one  time  she  was  prone,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  capable,  as  in  this 
and  some  other  instances,  of  entirely  avoiding  them — namely,  the 
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introduction  of  a  hero  whose  happiness  is  sullied  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  mean  and  vicious  "  past,"  and  the  use  of  inordinately 
long  and  sometimes  rather  tedious  paragraphs.  A  House  in 
Bloomsbury  comes  near  to  being  a  novel  without  a  hero.  The 
young  man  who  marries  Dora  Mannering  makes  no  appearance 
at  all  until  the  story  has  got  some  way,  and  at  tbe  end  we  have 
learnt  very  little  about  him.  The  elderly  lady  who  is  really  the 
most  interesting  figure  in  the  tale  believed  him  to  be  her  long 
lost  son,  but  tbe  other  elderly  lady  who  brought  him  to  England 
and  to  Bloomsbury  was  undoubtedly  Dora's  long-lost  mother, 
Dora's  acquaintance  with  the  so-called  Miss  Bethune  being  purely 
fortuitous,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  shrinking  from  the  embrace  of 
such  a  splendid  pair  of  long  arms  of  coincidence,  has  made  him 
in  fact  a  stranger,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  had  he  been 
real.  Both  Miss  Bethune  and  Mannering,  Dora's  father,  are 
good  figures,  well  presented,  and  so  is  Miss  Bethune's  con- 
fidential servant  Gilchrist.  We  know  Dora  well,  but 
have  no  objection  to  meeting  her  again  in  this  company. 
For  the  rest,  the  plot  is  rather  transparent,  the  style  correct  and 
pleasant,  and  the  Scotch  moderate  and  picturesque.  We  com- 
mend the  storp  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  public. 


Led  On.  By  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  H.  Darwin 
Burton,  Authors  of  "  Paul  Nugent  "  &c.  London  :  Ward 
&  Downey.  1894. 

Betting  and  baby-farming  may  not  seem  to  the  unconsidering 
mind  to  have  much  in  common  beyond  their  initial  letter  ;  but, 
if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  baby-farmer  is  really  a  gambler, 
because  she  invests  her  weekly  pennies  in  the  hope  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage  if  circumstances  should  render  it  possible 
and  convenient  to  kill  the  baby  without  too  much  danger  of 
conviction.  That  very  danger,  too,  is  of  a  speculative  nature, 
because  it  may  be  a  nice  question  whether  you  have  your  doctor 
and  parson  sufficiently  well  in  hand  to  get  the  baby's  death  certi- 
fied and  its  remains  interred  without  the  asking  of  inconvenient 
questions.  It  is  only  fair  to  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Darwin  Burton  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  essential 
similarity  in  the  two  vices  specified  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paragraph  which  led  to  their  selection  for  denunciation  in  the, 
on  the  whole,  cheerful  volumes  of  Led  On.  Mrs.  Hugh  Manners 
was  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  "  the  best  little  girl  that  had 
ever  come  into  a  wicked  world,  and  had  been  kept  unspotted  by 
it  from  infancy  to  girlhood."  Also  "she  was  pure  as  the  sun- 
kissed,  rain-washed  apple-blossom  in  her  native  valley."  She 
and  her  husband  took  up  their  residence  in  a  retired  village  in 
Mid-Surrey,  the  gentleman  having  left  a  hussar  regiment  to 
become  what  we  believe  is  called  in  those  parts  a  "  daily-breader  " 
— that  is,  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  country  and  goes  to  London 
daily  for  business.  In  the  same  village  lived  a  wicked,  but  very 
strong,  woman,  enjoying  the  euphonious  name  of  Schonk — from 
which  alone  you  can  see  how  wicked  she  was.  She  kept  a  baby- 
farm,  and  succeeded  in  murdering  one  of  her  charges,  though 
another  was  rescued  from  her  just  in  time  to  survive.  Mrs. 
Manners's  function  in  the  story  is  to  illustrate  the  kindred 
wickedness  of  speculation.  First  she  betted  a  sovereign  on  a 
race,  getting  on  "a  good  thing"  at  10  to  I,  and  then  with  that 
ten  pounds  and  twenty  more,  and  with  the  help  of  an  adoring, 
though  perfectly  respectable,  stockbroker,  was  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  a  "boom"  in  something  whereby  she  increased  her 
capital  fourfold.  The  object  of  this  avarice  was  to  enable  her 
husband  to  buy  a  partnership  in  the  business  of  his  employer, 
and  the  motive  of  the  scheme  was  that,  if  he  was  a  partner,  he 
would  not  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  Spain  on  the  affairs  of  the 
firm,  but  would  return  daily  to  his  loving  and  beloved 
wife.  The  natural  result  of  these  early  successes  was 
that  the  guileless  and  incomparable  Madge  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  another  stockbroker,  who  was  neither  adoring  nor  even  honest. 
The  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  was  at  once  converted  into 
worthless  shares  in  an  alleged  diamond  mine,  and  was  promptly 
followed  by  two  or  three  hundred  more  belonging  to  Captain 
Manners,  but  liable  during  his  absence  in  Spain  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  his  wife.  Then  the  wicked  stockbroker,  unexpectedly 
beholding  a  meeting  between  his  newly-betrothed  heiress  and  his 
long-deserted  wife,  struck  his  spirited  horse  (in  order  to  create  a 
diversion),  and  it  immediately  kicked  him  over  its  head  and 
killed  him.  The  alleged  mine  collapsed,  and  how  was  the  pure 
apple-blossom  to  meet  her  defrauded  husband  ?  Suicide  was 
clearly  her  only  resource,  so  she  jumped  into  a  pond,  and  was 
immediately  fished  out  by  her  husband's  most  intimate  friend, 
and  her  husband  came  home,  and  said  it  was  of  no  consequence. 
Meanwhile  the  baby-farmer,  fleeing  from  an  incensed  mob, 
tumbled  into  a  disused  saw-pit,  and  broke  her  right  arm  and  leg, 
and  suffered  most  indescribable  torments  from  cold,  heat,  hunger, 


thirst,  broken  bones,  paralysis,  "  nasty  unclean  insects,"  a  rabbit 
that  fell  in  her  face,  remorse,  terror,  and  despair  "  for  five  long 
days  and  six  long  nights  "  and  nine  long  pages.  Then,  "  as  her 
heart  gave  its  last  quivering  throb,  amongst  the  frogs,  the  worms, 
and  all  the  nasty  crawling  things  at  the  bottom  of  that  loath- 
some grave,  all  the  wrong  she  had  done  to  the  innocent 
and  helpless  was  most  amply  avenged."  So  we  should 
have  thought,  but  the  authors  must  need  indicate  that  she  did 
not  go  to  Heaven.  The  double  infliction  of  torments  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  unsportmanlike  infraction  of  the  excellent  rule 
prohibiting  "  preachee  and  floggee  too." 

"  Ploughed"  and  Other  Stories.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
"Mr.  Smith"  &c.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1894 

The  Rajah's  Second  Wife.  By  Headon  Hill,  Author  of 
"  Zambra  the  Detective  "  &c.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Bowden.  1894. 

Two  of  the  four  little  stories  published  by  Mrs.  Walford  under 
the  title  of  the  first  of  them,  Ploughed,  concern  young  men  who 
were  examined,  one  failing  (in  the  "  Littlego  "  at  Oxford)  and 
the  other  coming  out  first.    Everybody  in  each  story  attaches 
the  most  ludicrously  exaggerated  importance  to  the  event.  The 
young  gentleman  who  was  ploughed  thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  his  native  country,  where,  of  course,  his  disgrace  entirely 
spoilt  the  Christmas  of  a  country-side,  and  go  into  retreat  on  his 
father's  moor  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.    There  he  flirted 
with  his  factor's  Jiancle,  until  the  factor  saved  him  from  drown- 
ing, upon  which  he  repented,  and  all  went  well.    The  rescue, 
which  is  told  at  great  length,  is  crammed  with  elementary 
technical  terms,  such  as  "  weather,"  "  before  the  wind,"  and 
"  putting  the  helm  down" — "  hard  down  in  the  necessary  direc- 
tion" is  the  delightful  phrase — used  absolutely  at  random,  and  in 
the  most   total   ignorance.    In   a  writer  of  Mrs.  Walford's 
powers   this    is   a  pity.     The    last   story   of    the   four  is 
something  of  a  puzzle.    It  is  entitled  "  Until  Seven  Times  ?  'r 
and  it  tells  how  a  clerk  robbed  his  master  of  500?.  to  gamble 
with.    The  master,  a  most  religious  man,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  forgive  him  and  prosecuted,  whereby  the  clerk  was  sent  to 
prison.    The  master  had  scarlet  fever,  and  after  his  recovery 
reproached  himself  with  much  greasy  intensity  for  not  having 
let  the  clerk  go.    On  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  the  master 
tried  to  get  hold  of  him,  but  failed,  and  the  clerk  ultimately  I 
hanged  himself  upon  being  arrested  on  charges  of  murder  and 
burglary.    It  would  have  been  manifestly  extremely  wrong  to 
forgive  the  offence  seventy  times  seven  times,  though  that  seems 
to  be  suggested  as  a  possible  course.    Suppose  the  four  hundred  I 
and  ninety  foigivenesses  had  been  spread  over  twenty  years,  the  ! 
clerk  would  have  been  stealing  about  12,000/.  a  year  all  that  time. 
If  he  had  been  forgiven  once,  his  subsequent  behaviour  seems  to 
show  that  he  would  have  abused  the  clemency  extended  to  him.  I 
Therefore,  we  do  not  see  that  the  master's   conduct  was  im-  1 
proper  or  his  scarlet  fever  deserved.    Amy  s  mother  kept  a  small  S 
boarding-house  in  Bayswater  after  the  decease  of  the  clergy- 
man who  had  been  her  husband,  and  all  the  young  men  who 
boarded  there  fell  in  love  with  Amy,  including  John  Deacon,  \ 
who  was  a  missionary  of  sorts.    Amy  reciprocated  the  affection 
of  a   Hindoo,  and,  as  there  were   not   enough    Hindoos  in 
the  boarding-house    for    her    to    discover  the  impossibility 
of  marrying  one,  she  was  secretly  united  to  her  dusky  admirer, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  called  Mr.  Harry  Chand.    Business  j 
recalled  the  bridegroom  to  his  own  State  of  Jhahva — of  which,  ! 
in  fact,  he  had  become  rajah — through  the  unexpected  deaths  of 
some  relations.    So  he  was  the  Rajah  Harichand,  and  she  was  a 
Ranee.    He  sent  for  her  to  Jhahva,  and  by  the  time  she  got  there  1 
she  was  in  a  position  to  emulate  the  lady  in  the  poem  who 
"  Cried  out,  '  0  Lack,  I  have  married  a  black  ! '  "    He  had  been 
married  before,  as  a  child,  and  his  first  wife  was  dead  ;  but  a 
wicked  Minister  made  a  plot  to  annoy  Amy  by  pretending  that 
she  was  alive.    Ructions  ensued ;  but  at  last  John  Deacon  con-  I 
verted  the  Rajah — by  extremely  feeble  arguments  which  Mr.  (?)  | 
Headon  Hill  is  weak  enough  to  set  out — and  saved  his  High-  % 
ness's  life,  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  in  a  rebellion  provoked  by 
the  wicked  Minister.    These  are  the  bones  of  the  story  which  Mr.  if 
Headon  Hill  calls  The  Rajah's  Second  Wife,  and  it  is  decidedly  l|  I 
better  worth  reading  than  one  would  expect  from  the  plot.    The  il 
language  is  not  particularly  correct,  and  is  sometimes  melo-  I 
dramatically  ludicrous,  as  when  we  read  of  the  intending  rebels  f 
"  casting  darksome  scowls  now  at  the  Palace,  now  in  the  direc-  if 
tion  of  the  Christian  mission,''  or  when  the  newly  converted 
Harichand  passes  "  out  of  the  eventful  chamber."    But  the  little  ;  1 
story  has  the  first  requisite  of  romance — that  as  we  read  it  we  , 
want  to  know  what  happened,  and  in  consideration  of  this  we  I 
could  forgive  worse  faults  than  Mr.  Headon  Hill's. 
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Wedded  to  a  Genius.   A  Novel.  By  Niel  Christison.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.    1 894. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  the  heroine  of  Wedded  to  a  Genius,  wedded  her 
husband  as  a  sort  of  pis-aller,  because  Phelan,  whom  she  loved 
and  had  sent  away  for  a  year,  gave  no  sign  of  life  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  being,  indeed,  ill,  a  prisoner,  or  otherwise  the  victim 
of  force  majeure,  in  the  middle  of  Africa.  It  pleased  Dr.  Courtney 
to  take  no  interest  in  his  wife  save  as  a  female  specimen  of  homo 
sapiens,  and  he  frequently  diverted  himself  by  doing  and  making 
her  do  all  the  things  she  disliked  most,  and  scientifically  observing 
the  results.  Phelan,  whom  he  picked  half-dead  out  of  a  railway 
accident,  afforded  the  Doctor  excellent  opportunities,  his  methods 
of  using  which  make  up  the  story.  It  is  extremely  tiresome,  and 
takes  a  long  time  to  read.  The  Doctor's  "genius"  has  to  be  taken 
on  trust,  and  though  he  always  got  his  own  way  with  his  wife, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened  if  she  had  not- 
been  possessed  with  the  idea  that  she  could  never  as  an  honest 
woman  and  a  faithful  wife  under  any  possible  circumstances 
say  "  Bo  "  to  that  particular  swan.  Ultimately  the 
Doctor  became  a  prey  to  remorse,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  Mrs.  Courtney's  existence  much  more  agree- 
able.   They  lived  at  a  house  in  Virginia  called  Westover. 


The  Westovers.    By  Algernon  Ridgewat,  Author  of  "  Diana 
Fontaine"  &c.    London:  Digby,  Long,  &  Co.  1894. 

At  another  house  in  Virginia  lived  a  family  named  Westover, 
who  furnished  the  chief  heroine  to  Mr.  Ridgeway's  story,  The 
Westovers.  It  is  exceedingly  long  and  difficult  to  read,  Mr. 
Ridgeway  being  grievously  alllicted  by  the  horrid  ambition  of 
decorating  the  American  language  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  copied 
— at  a  great  distance — from  the  more  faulty  parts  of  the  style 
of  Mr.  George  Meredith.  Though  named  after  the  heroine's 
family,  the  book  is  in  reality  mainly  about  the  hero,  a  "  lovely 
fellow "  with  a  "  winning  smile "  in  his  voice,  named  Hal 
Brodnax.  He  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  prigs  whom  fiction 
has  recently  produced.  Under  a  scanty  veil  of  paradoxical 
cynicism,  he  more  or  less  concealed  an  immense  fund  of  burning 
enthusiasm  as  an  earnest  social  reformer.  He  dressed  like  a 
dandy,  philandered  like  a  sham  philosopher,  and  gave  lectures 
inciting  to  altruistic  morality  and  making  brighter  and  better  the 
lives  of  people  who  ask  only  to  be  let  alone,  to  which  all  the 
cultivated  ladies  in  New  York  and  Boston  rushed  with  amorous 
enthusiasm.  And  while  the  dress  and  the  philandering  were 
affectations,  the  lectures  (with  novels  to  match)  were  in  solemn 
deadly  earnest.  The  wretch  was  naturally  beloved  by  three 
ardent  maidens.  Miss  Westover  was  so  insane  as  to  refuse  him 
before  she  quite  understood  his  greatness,  and  he  therefore  in- 
formed a  general  company,  for  her  benefit,  that  any  lady  who 
wanted  him  must  ask  for  him,  which  she  eventually  did,  and  was 
graciously  accepted.  The  other  two,  without  concealing  their 
preference,  put  up  with  inferior  substitutes.  Why  they  did  not 
propose  a  trigamous  union  we  do  not  know.  After  suing,  as  she 
•did,  for  her  husband's  hand,  Mrs.  Hal  Brodnax  could  hardly  have 
raised  any  objection. 


SCIENCE. 


FOUR  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Pathology  of  Inflammation.  By 
Elias  Metchnikoff,  Chef  de  Service  a  ITnstitut  Pasteur. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  A.  Starling  and  E.  H. 
Starling,  M.D.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.,  Lim. 

Tumours,  Innocent  and  Malignant :  their  Clinical  Features  and 
Appropriate  Treatment.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co., 
Lim. 

Healthy  Hospitals.  By  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.    Oxford:  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  Blot  upon  the.  Brain:  Studies  in  History  and  Psychology. 
By  William  W.  Ireland,  M.D.  Edin.  Second  edition. 
Edinburgh  :  Bell  &  Bradfute. 

rpHESE  four  books  are  all  good  ones.  They  are  well  written 
and  to  their  purpose,  and  indicate  the  very  wide  range  of 
knowledge  with  which  the  modern  physician  may  consider  it  his 
duty  to  make  himself  acquainted,  if  he  is  to  be  armed  at  all 
points  against  disease.  Professor  Metchnikoff  is  treating  a  purely 
scientific  point,  and  raises  questions  of  academic  importance  only  ; 
but  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  views,  a  considerably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  biology  and  embryology  is  required.  Mr.  Bland 
Sutton,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  his  subject  from  the  prac- 


tical side.  He  puts  the  word  "  clinical  "  on  his  title-page,  and 
uses  it  strictly  as  a  synonym  for  "  bed-side  "  ;  and  to  appreciate 
his  book  experience  of  hospital  practice  is  essential.  The  third 
and  fourth  books  are  more  general  in  their  scope.  Neither  Sir 
Douglas  Galton  nor  Dr.  Ireland  writes  for  doctors  alone,  yet  each 
deals  with  topics  upon  which  it  is  imperative  that  doctors  should 
be  informed,  for  whose  full  comprehension  also  a  medical  training 
will  be  valuable. 

Dr.  Metchnikoff's  book  is  made  up  by  a  series  of  twelve 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  in  which  he  de- 
signs to  show  directly  that  inflammation  can  be  explained  by 
the  general  laws  which  guide  evolution  elsewhere,  and  inci- 
dentally suggests  that  other  observers  have  been  wrong,  not 
in  what  they  have  seen — for  as  to  actual  phenomena  he  is 
practically  at  one  with  the  histological  world — but  in  what  they 
have  deduced.  He  considers  the  well-known  processes  of 
diapedesis  and  phagocytosis  to  constitute  examples  of  adaptation 
of  the  monocellular  organism  to  its  environment,  or  rather  of 
struggles  by  the  organism  against  deleterious  agencies.  His 
words  are : — "  Inflammation  generally  must  be  regarded  as  a 
phagocytic  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  organism  against  irritants. 
This  reaction  is  carried  out  by  the  mobile  phagocytes — sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  vascular  phagocytes  or  of 
the  nervous  system."  In  support  of  his  theory  Dr.  Metchnikoff 
is  fair  as  well  as  thorough.  He  describes  elaborately  the  part 
which  he  believes  the  protecting  leucocytes  or  phagocytes  to  play 
in  inflammation  observed  in  all  organisms  from  the  unicellular 
up  to  the  vertebrate ;  and  from  these  observations  he  attempts  to 
refute  Virchow,  Ziegler,  and  Weigert.  Virchow  sees  in  phagocy- 
tosis not  a  salutary  means  of  reaction,  but  a  process  distinguished 
by  its  acute  nature,  and  especially  by  the  danger  to  which  it 
subjects  the  tissue  wherein  it  occurs.  To  put  it  plainly,  if  a 
little  loosely,  Professor  Virchow  writes  down  as  a  symptom  of 
disease  the  process  which  Professor  Metchnikoff  extols  as  evi- 
dence of  recuperative  effort.  Professor  Ziegler,  without  going 
quite  so  far,  thinks  it  erroneous  to  attribute  fundamental  im- 
portance to  phagocytosis,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  purely  acci- 
dental affair ;  while  Professor  Weigert,  on  the  same  track,  points 
to  inflammatory  exudations  that  are  free  from  cells,  and  perti- 
nently asks  if  their  occurrence  does  not  dispose  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  phagocytic  cells.  Professor  Metchnikoff  has  his 
answer  to  each,  and  his  readers  must  judge  how  far  his  '"com- 
parative "  theory  withstands  the  criticisms  of  his  eminent  oppo- 
nents. As  a  controversialist  he  is  to  be  congratulated — as  also 
his  translators — upon  his  absolute  clearness.  There  is  never  any 
doubt  about  his  meaning,  and  he  cannot  shelter  himself  behind 
his  own  obscurity  ;  while  his  adversaries  know  exactly  what  they 
have  to  combat. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  is  a  reformer  in  nomenclature.  When  we 
recall  the  apparently  inextricable  confusion  in  which  the  classifi- 
cation of  tumours  was  involved  but  a  short  time  ago,  we  recog- 
nize the  advances  that  have  recently  been  made  in  pathology,  as 
we  read  such  a  book  as  Tumours,  Innocent  and  Malignant . 
Until  quite  recently  two  of  the  most  important  surgical  text- 
books differed  entirely  in  their  pathological  description  of  tumours, 
while  each  was  guiltless  of  a  scientific  classification  and  of  any 
consistent  method  of  applying  terms.  Some  tumours  received 
their  names  from  their  site,  some  from  their  symptoms,  others 
from  their  post-mortem  appearance.  The  use  of  the  word  cancer 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  slipshoddiness  from  which  we  are 
now  being  rescued.  The  term  wa3  first  applied  to  a  common 
form  of  malignant  adenoma  of  the  breast  by  some  fanciful  leech, 
who  saw  in  the  injured  gland,  as  it  was  dragged  upon  by  the 
contracting  bands  of  neoplasm,  a  resemblance  to  a  crab.  This 
growth  being  malignant,  cancer  became  a  generic  term  for  all 
malignant  growths,  whether  of  epithelial  origin  or  no ;  and  to 
complicate  matters  further  the  nickname — for  it  was  no  better — 
was  used  to  comprise  subdivisions,  made  not  at  all  with  regard 
to  measure  of  malignancy,  but  entirely  in  deference  to  physical 
appearance  at  the  autopsy.  So  that  such  combinations  as 
scirrhous  (yellow)  cancer,  or  encephaloid  (brain-like)  cancer, 
came  to  be  used  as  serious  and  scientific  terms  for  carcinomata 
that  were  accidentally  hard  or  soft.  As  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  says, 
"  The  terms  scirrhus,  colloid,  and  medullary,  or  encephaloid,  have 
dominated  the  minds  of  surgeons  and  hindered  progress  long 
enough " ;  and  in  his  book  he  supplies  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  that  are  now  being  commonly  received.  In  review- 
ing the  work  of  a  precisian  it  is  fair  to  enter  into  details.  Why, 
then,  does  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  write  "spina  ventosa"  under  an 
illustration  of  central  osseous  sarcoma  ?  The  term  used  can  have 
no  place  in  an  orderly  system  of  names.  And  why  does  he 
stultify  the  tables  on  pp.  120  and  121  by  arbitrary  division  or 
omission  ?  We  have  two  tables  given  us  ;  one  shows  the  results 
of  operations  for  renal  sarcomata  in  children  under  six  years  of 
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age,  the  other  the  same  in  adults.  There  is  no  table  for  the 
period  between  infancy  and  maturity.  The  tables  are  to  prove 
that  sarcomata  of  the  kidney  occur  chiefly  at  each  end  of  life; 
but  they  establish  nothing  of  the  sort  unless  we  are  told  that  no 
table  recording  results  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
has  been  given,  because  no  cases  whatever  have  occurred.  And 
if  any  have  occurred  we  ought  to  hear  of  them.  But  these  are 
little  slips,  and  Mr.  Bland  Sutton's  is  not  a  little  book,  but  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  treatise,  with  a  value  fcr  pale  student 
and  actual  worker  alike. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  whose  list  of  honours  would  let  the 
blindest  see  that  he  is  not  the  first-comer,  and  whose  official 
posts,  past  and  pretent,  prove  that  his  dignities  have  been 
honestly  come  by,  has  written  a  clear  and  sensible  book  upon  the 
construction  of  hospitals.  His  language  is  plain,  his  teaching  is 
practical,  and  he  is  able  to  give  a  new  air  of  authority  to  old 
saws  by  a  pellucid  and  deliberate  manner  of  restating  them. 
The  question  of  hospital  construction  has  especial  importance  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  going  to  be  many  new  hospitals  and 
kindred  institutions  built,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
built  in  the  proper  manner.  Infectious  disease  is  much  better 
understood,  and  our  knowledge  of  preventive  measures  gets  daily 
larger ;  and  as  our  wisdom  thus  increases,  perception  of  the 
necessity  for  isolation-hospitals,  maternity  retreats,  and  quaran- 
tine refuges  must  grow.  The  rise  in  our  population,  together 
with  the  urban  immigration  of  the  poor,  make  it  also  necessary 
that  the  accommodation  in  our  orphanages  and  rnaisons  de  sante 
should  be  rendered  larger.  And  there  are  those  who  will 
readily  attend  to  such  matters  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  see 
that  they  do  so  properly.  Although  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
the  State  management  of  hospitals  (for  which  distance  those  who 
understand  what  would  be  gained  and  what  lost  by  the  surrender 
of  individual  endeavour  are  entirely  grateful),  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  County  Councillors,  upon  whose  shoulders  will 
fall  the  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  all  hospitals  to  be 
erected  and  supported  out  of  the  rates,  receive  their  powers  from 
a  highly  political  and  lowly  qualified  electorate.  The  County 
Councillor,  in  judging  of  questions  of  public  buildings,  will  owe  it 
to  the  ratepayer  to  see  that  a  good  article  is  turned  out  at  a 
moderate  cost ;  but  for  obvious  reasons,  some  politic  or  political, 
some  corrupt,  and  some  that  could  possibly  be  called  good,  he 
might  desire  to  give  the  ratepayer  the  go-by.  Also  a  County 
Councillor  might  be  ignorant.  Sir  Douglas  Galton's  is  the  very 
book  for  this  situation.  He  has  digested  the  best  authorities, 
English  and  Continental,  and,  adding  his  own  knowledge  to  theirs, 
has  produced  a  handy  guide  to  hospital-building  that  should 
enable  every  layman  who  reads  it,  whether  he  is  spending  the 
money  or  is  only  watching  it  being  spent,  to  appreciate  pro- 
perly such  fundamental  points  as  the  necessity  for  the  work,  its 
proper  magnitude,  and  its  approximate  cost. 

Dr.  Ireland's  book,  of  which  we  welcome  a  second  edition,  will 
also  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  reading  to  others  than  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  It  consists  of  studies  of  border- 
land problems,  and  they  do  not  make  a  more  coherent  whole 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  compilation  of  papers  not  written 
as  parts  of  a  fore-designed  scheme.  But  all  the  essays  have  a 
common  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  home  by  illustration — derived 
either  from  history  or  from  the  author's  wide  personal  ex- 
perience— the  intimate  relation  of  physiology  to  psychology, 
inquiries  into  which  relation  are  at  the  present  hour  the  most 
fashionable,  as  they  are  in  many  ways  the  most  useful  form  of 
philosophical  work.  The  deeds  of  the  Claudian-Julian  Emperors 
are  explained  as  the  result  of  undoubted  insanity;  Joan  of 
Arc,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Mohammed,  Mohammed-Toglak,  and 
Ivan  the  Terrible  are  shown  to  have  been  certainly  irresponsible 
actors,  though  the  physical  default  which  led  to  the  moral 
defaults  may  not  be  so  certain.  There  are,  and  must  be,  wide 
gaps  in  such  a  work,  and  it  is  to  Dr.  Ireland's  great  credit  that  he 
has  not  attempted  to  bridge  them  over  by  guess-work ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge— our  cold  proven 
scientific  knowledge — does  not  supply  planks  long  enough  for  the 
purpose.  That  aberrant  thought  and  aberrant  action  are  due  to  a 
"  blot  on  the  brain  that  will  show  itself  without "  may  be  true,  but 
we  are  far  from  having  proved  even  that,  and  infinitely  far  from 
being  able  to  say  that  this  or  that  blot  (meaning  this  or  that 
localized  lesion  of  brain-substance)  will  result  in  this  or  that 
aberration.  Dr.  Ireland's  book,  which  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  in  this  issue,  appears,  with  its  contents  and  omissions,  to 
fairly  represent  our  present  position  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
blems. It  is  also  a  g:od  book,  soundly  learned,  and  full  of 
fascinating  stories. 


RECENT  EG1TTOLOGY. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Special  Publication  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund.  London :  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
1894. 

A/mas  el  Medineh.  By  Edottard  Naville.  The  Tomb  o  f  Paheri 
at  El  Kub.  By  J.  J.  Ttlor  and  F.  L.  Griffith.  London  : 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  1894. 

THIS  Atlas  has  long  been  wanted.  We  may,  and  do,  occasion- 
ally differ  with  M.  Naville's  conclusions,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  maps.  They  have 
the  further  merit  of  being  exceedingly  clear.  We  are  rather 
sorry  not  to  have  the  modern  Arabic  names,  but  it  i3  easy  to  add 
them  for  ourselves,  their  interest  lying  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  corruptions  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  names,  and  give  us- 
a  clue  to  the  pronunciation.  For  instance,  the  map  gives 
us  as  the  capital  of  the  nome  of  Set  a  town  called  Sha- 
shotep.  This  name  is  now  represented  by  "  Shobt,"  a  tumble- 
down village  on  a  high  mound  near  Siout.  We  look  in  vain> 
for  guidance  as  to  whether  Shobt  is  or  is  not  a  corruption 
of  Shashotep,  or  Shashetep,  as  it  ought  to  be  spelt.  The  subject 
is,  no  doubt,  very  difficult,  but  there  are  so  many  names  in 
Egypt,  in  use  among  Arabic-speaking  people,  which  nevertheless 
preserve  for  us  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphs,  that 
a  list  of  them  by  some  one  acquainted  with  both  Coptic  and 
Arabic  could  not  fail  to  be  instructive.  Thus,  we  have  Saiut 
and  Siout,  Minyeh  and  Ment,  Manbalot  and  Manfalut,  Kan 
and  Gow,  Akhmeem  and  Chmim,  and  many  more  which  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  work  out.  The  "  Map  of  th& 
Land  of  Goshen  and  the  probable  Route  of  the  Exodus  "  is  very 
interesting.  M.  Naville  is  of  opinion  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
into  Asia  at  a  place  now  marked  by  the  Bitter  Lakes  on  the 
Suez  Canal.  Professor  Sayce  is  of  opinion  that,  so  far,  no  suffi- 
cient reason  has  been  adduced  against  the  crossing  below  Suez, 
and  undoubtedly  he  is  on  the  safe  side.  M.  Naville  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  a  place  called  "  Pikerehet,"  which  he  identifies- 
with  Pihahiroth,  and  adds  that  there  are  no  traces  of  ruins.  But 
this  imaginary  place  is  much  too  far  north;  and  he  gives  no  reason 
for  rejecting  a  place  which  still  bears  the  old  name  "Ajerut," 
near  Suez,  where  there  are  plenty  of  remains.  But  Ajerut  is 
not  even  mentioned  on  the  map  of  ancient  Egypt,  though  it 
figures  on  the  modern  map  as  Ajroud.  M.  Naville's  views  are 
fully  stated,  but  are  by  no  means  conclusive. 

Five  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  from  Cairo  is  Al  Ka'b,  a  place 
whose  name  signifies  "  The  Heel,"  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  con- 
tain a  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  by  others  to  denote  a 
curious  conical  mound  or  rock  close  by.  But  the  anci?nt  name 
is  Nekheb,  and  very  possibly  the  modern  form  is  a  corruption. 
The  Greeks  called  the  place  Eileithyias,  and  it  was  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  sacred  sow,  which  the  Romans  identified  with 
Lucina.  Little  images  of  this  holy  and  prolific  beast  were  worn 
by  all  Egyptian  ladies,  and  are  almost  as  common  as  scarabs.  In 
the  hills  to  the  eastward  are  situated  the  painted  tombs  of  a 
family  of  local  magnates  who  flourished  under  the  kings  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  at  a  period  little  less  than  2000  B.C.  The 
paintings  in  these  tombs  are  almost  our  only  record  of  a  very 
stirring  and  eventful  period.  The  native  kings,  ousted  for  many 
generations  from  the  Delta  by  the  famous  Hyksos,  were  begin- 
ning to  assert  themselves  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  eventually  to 
descend  upon  the  northern  lands,  and  drive  out  the  invaders. 
It  is  possible  that  the  power  of  the  Hyksos  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  their  possession  of  horses,  and  the  tombs  at  Al  Ka'b 
show  that  the  native  dynasty  had  at  length  also  obtained  that 
useful  animal,  which  appears  first  in  the  paintings  of  these 
grottoes.  The  various  scenes  and  subjects  were  carefully  copied 
by  Lepsius  in  the  EenJcmiiler,  and  the  present  publication  only 
deals  with  the  tomb  of  Pahir  or  Paheri,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  occupant  of  the  principal  tomb.  Paheri  lived  under 
the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  whose  power  his  grandfather,  Aahmes, 
had  done  much  to  strengthen.  Aahmes  is  called  the  "Captain 
General  of  Sailors,"  and  carried  his  victorious  forces  into  Mesopo- 
tamia. Paheri  was  a  royal  scribe  or  secretary,  not  a  fighting 
man,  and  he  is  referred  to  as  Prince  of  Nekheb  and  of  another 
town,  probably  Esneh.  Mr.  Tylor  some  time  ago  made  drawings 
and  collected  photographs  of  Paheri's  tomb,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication  of  a  great  work  on  the  whole  subject,  and  mean- 
while he  has  generously  placed  his  materials  at  the  disposal  of 
the  editors  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund's  publications.  The 
accompanying  memoir  is  admirably  arranged  and  clearly  written  ; 
but  Mr.  Griffith,  to  whom  we  owe  it,  is  still  unable  to  solve  a 
difficulty  which  has  puzzled  others  before  him — namely,  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  Prince  Uazmes.  Paheri  was  his  tutor  or 
foster-father,  or  something  of  the  kind.  He  was  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  king,  probably  Aahmes,   the  first   king  of  the 
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Eighteenth  dynasty.  He  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  this  tomb,  and  appears  to  have  died  young.  His  name 
hardly  ever  appears  elsewhere,  but  a  gold  ring  bearing  it  is  in  a 
private  collection.    The  puzzle  is  that  he  is  named  in  the  Grotto 

<  of  Paheri  long  after  he  must  have  been  dead,  and  Mr.  Griffith 
thinks  there  were  two  princes  of  the  name  both  "  taken  in  hand 

I  by  Paheri."  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  there  was  but  one, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  fashion  of  speaking  about  the  dead  as  if 
they  were  living,  and  of  treating  the  tomb  as  an  abode  of  life,  is 
responsible  for  the  difficulty. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  contains  an  account  of  M.  Naville's 
researches  at  Heracleopolis  Magna,  or  Ahnas,  with  chapters  on 
Mendes,  the  nome  of  Thoth  and  Leontopolis,  supplemented  by  an 
interesting  dissertation,  by  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,  on  some  Byzantine 
remains  which  were  discovered. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Casimir  Perier,  dipute  de  Vopposition,  1817-1850.   Par  Charles 

Nicotjxlatjd.    Paris :  Plon. 
La  maison  John   Bull  et  Cie.    Les  grandes  succursales.  Par 

Max  O'Rell.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 
Achefeuses  de  rives.    Par  J.  Ricaed.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Bonheur  meconnu.    Par  Mary  Florax.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Le  dernier  Valois.    Par  Paul  Mahalijt.    Paris:  Calmann  Le"vy. 

rniiE  power  of  a  constitutional  President,  though  not  quite  so 
-■-  limited  as  that  of  a  constitutional  King,  is,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  subject  to  a  good  many  restrictions.  This  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  for  M.  Nicoullaud.  M.  Casimir  Perier  has,  from  his 
friends  and  his  unfriends  alike,  the  character  of  an  intelligent 
person,  and  no  intelligent  person  likes  dull  books  to  be  written 
about  his  grandfather.  We  are  afraid  that  this  book  (though  we 
•do  not  say  that  it  altogether  deserves  the  title)  will  be  called 
dull.  It  is  not  easy  at  the  best  to  make  the  politics  of  the 
French  Restoration  and  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  interesting. 
But  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  do  this  in  a  book  which  is  not 
■exactly  a  biography,  not  exactly  a  collection  of  speeches,  not 
exactly  a  Parliamentary  history,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  and  blend 
of  all  the  three.  If  M.  Nicoullaud,  instead  of  attempting  a  con- 
tinuous work,  had  published  certain  of  Casimir  Perier's  speeches, 
each  with  a  good  introduction  and  notes,  and  had  preceded  the 
whole  by  a  short  and  crisp  biography,  he  would  in  our  humble 
judgment  have  produced  not  only  a  much  more  readable,  but  a 
much  more  valuable,  book.  According  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe,  however,  the  critic  is  consulted  after,  not  before, 
the  execution  of  the  work.  And  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  authors 
to  retort  that— such  is  the  diversity  of  critical  judgments — it 
would,  if  things  were  otherwise,  be  rather  hard  to  get  any  book 
■written  at  all. 

We  had  to  speak  with  a  certain  sharpness  of  the  earlier  works 
of  the  ingenious  and  eminently  Gallic  M.  "  Max  O'Rell."  We  do 
not  know  that  much  [severity  is  required  in  regard  to  his  present. 
M.  O'Rell,  as  some  may  know,  was  "  run  "  round  the  world  as  a 
lecturer  by  divers  enterprising  persons.  Why  anybody  should 
have  wished  to  hear  him  lecture  we  do  not  ourselves  distinctly 
comprehend ;  but  the  lecture,  which  is  a  not  unknown  form  of 
boredom  in  England,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  such  forms  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  and  we  hope  M.  Max  O'Rell  found  it 
profitable.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  might  as  well 
supplement  the  lectures  with  a  record  of  his  globe-trotting  ex- 
periences. It  is  rather  like  other  records  of  the  kind — indeed, 
since  the  French  took  to  this  sort  of  amusement,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  here  divers  Gallic  trottings  considerably 
sprightlier,  we  think,  than  M.  O'Reli's.  The  best  thing  in  the 
volume  is  a  story— really  comic  and  well  worked  up,  but  rather 
too  long— of  how,  being  terrified  of  serpents,  he  always  in 
Australia  put  a  cane  on  his  bed  to  kill  them  with,  and  mistook 
the  cane  itself  one  night  for  a  creeping  creature.  Like  most 
French  travellers,  M.  O'Rell  is  horrified  at  the  alcoholism  of  the 
English  colonies;  and,  like  them,  he  justly  observes  that  a  more 
joyless  and  uncomfortable  fashion  of  taking  the  gifts  of  Bacchus 
is  not  to  be  conceived.  He  appears,  in  the  mellowing  pro- 
cess of  years,  to  have  become  somewhat  reconciled  to  John 
Bull  himself;  and  makes  the  curious  remark  that,  though  he 
never  sees  in  England  the  red-whiskered  Englishman  and 
the  tusk-toothed  Englishwoman  dear  to  his  own  compatriots, 
he  often  sees  them  among  English  tourists.  Now  English  men 
— and,  we  fear,  English  women — certainly  sometimes  leave 
their  manners  at  home ;  but  we  do  not  quite  see  how  they  can 
suddenly  grow  red  whiskers  and  long  teeth  abroad,    go  ihat  we 


should  suggest,  as  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis,  that  when  M. 
O'Rell  finds  himself  out  of  England  he  begins  gradually  to  relapse 
from  his  knowledge  as  an  individual  into  his  prejudices  as  a 
Frenchman.  But  there  is  really  not  much  to  say  about  the  book. 
The  author  had  a  battle-royal  with  an  American  custom-house 
officer ;  he  saw  the  Southern  Cross,  and  did  not  like  it ;  he  saw 
Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  and  liked  him.  But  these  things  are  hardly 
the  stuff  of  a  book,  and  we  cannot  find  much  else  in  M.  Max 
O'Reli's  La  maison  John  Bull  et  Cie,  though  bis  half-puzzled 
admiration  of  our  colonial  methods  is  no  doubt  complimentary. 

In  more  than  one  of  the  stories  of  Acheteuses  de  rSoes  (a  good 
tale  taken  from  a  Parisian  shop  story,  of  a  customer  who  used 
to  buy  to  vast  amounts,  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  buying, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  obtain  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
purchases,  for  which  she  could  not  pay J  there  appears  that 
singular  incomplete  suggested  talent  of  M.  Ricard's  which  we 
have  noted  in  most  of  his  books,  but  which  never  has  found 
perfect  expression.  "Celui  qui  etait  toujours  en  retard,"  and  the 
very  ambitiously  titled  and  planned  "  Contes  de  la  P'ee  Morgane," 
are  perhaps  the  best,  but  few  are  devoid  of  some  merit,  though 
none  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Bonheur  meconnu  is  a  good  little  book,  slightly  optimist  and 
"  rose-pink  "  in  tone,  but  by  no  means  goody,  or  devoid  of  traits 
showing  a  good  knowledge  (up  to  a  certain  point)  of  human 
nature.  Madeleine  d'Arracand  is  a  young  woman  who  has  no 
vicious  inclinations,  and  is  really  fond  of  her  husband  ;  but  who, 
living  in  a  remote  country  house,  has  succumbed  to  that  most 
terrible  of  diseases,  the  delusion  that  she  is  "  dull."  Her 
husband  does  all  he  can  to  dispel  it,  though  he  sometimes 
"  trainait  peniblement  ce  boulet  de  velours,  lourd  comme  plomb, 
d'uu  mariage  d'amour  mal  assorti " — a  phrase  for  which  we  make 
our  compliments  to  Mme.  Mary  Floran.  At  last,  in  despair,  he 
makes  interest  with  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  obtains  a 
sous-prefers  place  in  a  country  town,  where  his  wife  has  at  least 
plenty  of  society,  such  as  it  is.  The  fatigues  of  this,  and  a  wild 
fit  of  jealousy  of  her  husband,  cure  her,  and  she  retires  with  joy, 
when  the  next  political  change  throws  D'Arracand  out,  to  the 
country  home.  With  joy,  doubtless  ;  for  it  was  "  a  change  " ; 
but  how  long  did  the  joy  and  the  cure  last  ?  Mme.  Floran  hints 
no  doubts  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  never  knew  a  woman,  and 
seldom  a  man,  who,  once  succumbing  to  this  disease,  got  rid  of  it. 
The  kingdom  of  dulness,  like  a  more  august  one,  is  within,  not 
without,  humanity. 

We  have  before  now  noticed  M.  Paul  Mahalin's  bold  attempt 
to  continue  the  history  of  Chicot  after  Dumas,  and  have  had  occa- 
sion not  to  speak  ill  of  it.  We  can  do  no  less  for  Le  dernier 
Valois. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IF  all  the  volumes  of  the  "  Columbia  Knowledge  Series,"  edited 
by  Professor  Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  prove  aa 
excellent  as  the  first,  which  is  Mrs.  Todd's  Total  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  the  series  will  deserve  the  widest 
popularity.  This  little  book  is  not  written,  as  Mrs.  Todd 
explains, for  astronomers  and  "eclipse  experts,"  but  for  people  in 
general ;  and  there  are  few  people,  we  suspect,  who  are  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  total  eclipses.  Mrs.  Todd's 
compact  handbook  is  both  retrospective  and  prospective.  It  is  a 
record  of  the  more  notable  results  of  observation  in  the  past,  and 
in  what  the  writer  calls  the  modern  period — that  is,  the  years 
since  1842,  the  "  dawn  of  a  golden  age  of  physical  research  "  with 
respect  to  total  solar  eclipses.  It  touches  on  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  noting  famous  "historical  "  eclipses  of  ancient 
times ;  and  gives  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Sir  George  Airy,  F.  W. 
Bessel,  Father  Perry,  and  Father  Secchi,  with  portraits  of  these 
famous  observers.  The  various  phenomena  of  the  "  incomparable 
corona  "  recorded  by  photography  are  treated  in  the  chapters  on 
modern  and  recent  eclipses,  and  are  admirably  illustrated  by 
reproductions  after  the  photographs,  or  after  original  drawings. 
Lastly,  there  are  chapters  on  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  total- 
eclipse  observation ;  on  automatic  photography ;  on  selecting 
stations;  and  on  future  eclipses.  Tables  of  eclipses  from  1842 
to  1973,  with  charts  showing  tracks  of  totality,  are  added  in 
illustration  of  the  la^t-namei  sec  ion  cf  the  book.  These  are 
some  of  the  attractive  features  of  thL-  methodical  handbook. 
Scotland,  it  seems  must  wail  until  the  twenty-second  century  for 
a  total  eclipse,  and  London  m  1st  preserve  patience  for  nearly  five 
hundred  years.  The  nearest  apjrach  to  one  will  hi  in  1999, 
when  the  path  of  totality  crosses  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by 
which  time  Mrs.  Todd  hopes  that  her  book  will  have  reached  a 
new  edition. 

The  Report  on  t'le  Census  of  Hallucinations,  which  forms 
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Part  XXVI.  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  is  an  exceedingly  bulky  volume,  though  it  deals  only 
with  a  selection  of  the  cases  collected  by  the  Society's  representa- 
tives. The  general  results  of  the  collection,  which  occupied  a 
little  over  three  years,  are  analysed  in  eleven  tables,  and  certainly 
are  not  a  little  curious.  Perhaps  of  all  the  varieties  of  halluci- 
nation, those  termed  "  collective  "  are  most  remarkable.  That  two  or 
more  persons  should  see  "  something,"  and  see  the  same  something, 
might  confound  the  sceptic,  if  they  all  saw  that  something  at  the 
same  moment.  But,  in  general,  there  is  one  who  sees  first,  and 
then  indicates  the  locality  of  the  strange  sight,  and  by  sugges- 
tion, verbal  or  not,  the  impression  is  transferred  to  others. 

6,ooo  Tons  of  Gold  (Innes  &  Co.)  is  a  wild  romance  of  the 
discovery  by  a  Scotsman  of  gold  in  Patagonia,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
The  Scotsman  confides  his  secret  to  a  young  American  who  pos- 
sessed that  "  indescribable  ease  of  manner  "  which,  we  are  told, 
is  "  the  unfailing  mark  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs  in  the  best  phases  of  fin-de-siecle  existence."  The  Indians 
on  whose  land  the  gold  is  found  are  a  most  primitive  and  ac- 
commodating people.  They  beg  the  Scotsman  to  take  their  gold, 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  invasion  of  white  men.  They  set 
to  work  and  dig  until  all  the  six  thousand  tons  are  stowed  away. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Scotsman,  who  is  killed  in  a  fray  with 
some  treacherous  Indians,  the  treasure  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
American.  He  soon  begins  to  provide  work  for  the  United 
States  mints  by  offering  a  modest  amount,  three  or  four  tons  at 
first,  for  coinage.  Little  does  he  foresee  the  terrible  responsi- 
bilities he  has  assumed.  Long  before  he  has  used  up  a  sixth  of 
his  treasure  he  disorganizes  the  world's  markets,  and  causes  a 
financial  crisis  as  acute  as  it  is  universal.  Bimetallists  should 
find  this  portion  of  the  exciting  story  of  peculiar  interest.  As 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  observed, 
the  effect  of  the  deluge  of  gold  was  to  restore  "  the  old-fashioned 
ratio  of  the  world's  production  of  the  two  metals,"  and  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  attempting  to  fix  by  legislation  "the  value  of 
an  over-supplied  article,  be  it  silver  or  gold  or  anything  else." 
The  end  of  that  Patagonian  gold,  we  regret  to  say,  is  exceed- 
ingly melancholy.  An  International  Congress  finds  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  if  the  world  is  to  go  on  securely,  but  to 
sacrifice  what  is  left  of  the  treasure.  It  is  shot  into  the  sea,  in 
the  presence  of  an  imposing  array  of  ironclads  of  all  nations,  and 
every  reader,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  be  ready  with  a  better  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  George  Milner's  Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  of  Arran 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  is  a  pretty  volume  with  charming  illustrations 
by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson,  descriptive  of  holiday  sailing  and  angling, 
and  pleasant  rambles  ashore,  around  and  about  the  Isle  of  Arran. 
Nature  and  literature  claim  Mr.  Milner's  regard,  and  there  is 
agreeable  evidence  in  his  book  that  he  is  a  sympathetic  observer 
of  the  moods  of  nature,  and  an  appreciative  student  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  letters.  He  quotes  the  English  poets  liberally,  yet 
with  propriety,  and  his  notes  on  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
scenery  of  Arran  clearly  reveal  his  quiet  and  sincere  enjoyment 
of  wild  nature. 

Like  most  modern  balladists,  Mr.  Reuben  Bradley,  in  The 
Flute  of  Athma  ;  and  other  Poems  (Elliot  Stock),  is  much  given 
to  affected  phrase  and  daring  rhyme.  Here  is  the  first  stanza  of 
"Holyrood" : — 

Around  the  towers  of  Holyrood 

Night  gathers  dark  and  sair ; 
But  lamps  are  bright  and  hearts  are  light 

Within  the  Queen's  chambere. 

This  is  scarcely  the  antique  manner.  But  in  rich  rhyming  "  The 
Flute  of  Athena"  excels : — 

On  a  mead  in  Arcadie, 

Ere  the  Golden  Age  had  ended, 
As  his  flock  a  Shepherd  tended, 
By  strange  chance  a  flute  he  then  did 

Find  of  magic  melody. 

It  to  him  did  seem  a  reed — 

Simple  reed  such  as  was  played  on 

Then  at  festival  Arcadian; 
"  I  will  try  to  play,"  he  said,  "  on 

This  while  here  my  flocks  do  feed." 

Ml  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States  (Chatto  &  Windus)  is 
a  kind  of  comic  history — at  least,  such  would  seem  to  be  the 
author's  intent,  to  judge  by  the  illustrations  of  his  book.  But  a 
more  dismal  essay  in  humour  we  cannot  recollect,  nor  a  sadder 
example  of  the  decay  of  humour  in  these  days.  Here  is  a 
sample : — "  Columbus  now  began  to  select  steamer-chairs  and 
rugs.     He  had  already   secured  the  Nina,  Pinta,  and  Santa 


Maria,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  he  sailed  from  Palos. 
Isabella  brought  him  a  large  bunch  of  beautiful  flowers  as  he  was 
about  to  sail,  and  Ferdinand  gave  him  a  nice  yachting-cap  and  a 
spicy  French  novel  to  read  on  the  road."  There  are  some  three- 
hundred  pages  of  this  dreary  stuff. 

Tho  preservation  of  Niagara  is  a  question  of  interest  to  the 
world  outside  New  York  State.  What  has  been  done,  therefore, 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  restore  the  river  and  Falls  to- 
something  approaching  natural  conditions  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Since  1883  Niagara  has 
been  making  a  "  return  to  Nature."  The  progress,  owing  to  the 
many  proprietors  and  owners  to  be  dealt  with,  has  been  neces- 
sarily slow,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  it  has  been  sure,  and  we 
can  congratulate  the  President,  Mr.  Andrew  Green,  and  the 
other  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  on  their 
Tenth  Annual  Report  (Albany :  Lyon)  for  the  year  1892-1893. 
From  this  document  it  is  evident  that  much  useful  work  has 
been  done,  both  in  the  removal  of  hideous  buildings  that  once 
disfigured  the  shores,  as  at  Bath  Island,  and  in  the  replanting  of 
Goat  Island  and  other  parts  with  trees.  Some  500,000  persona 
visited  the  Falls  in  the  year.  Altogether,  the  Report,  which  is 
illustrated  with  views  of  Niagara  as  it  was  before  "reservation,-" 
and  as  it  is  now,  is  a  most  business-like  little  book,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  capital  Guide  for  visitors. 

Netvfoundland  as  it  is  in  1894  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.)  is  a  compact  handbook  and  tourist's  guide,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Harvey,  LL.D.,  whose  knowledge  of  the  oldest  British  colony, 
acquired  during  forty  years'  residence,  is  such  as  gives  this  book 
peculiar  authority.  Newfoundland  has  been  somewhat  neglected) 
by  English  tourists,  though  it  offers  excellent  inducements  to- 
travel,  both  in  striking  and  varied  scenery  and  in  sport  with  gun 
and  rod.  Dr.  Harvey's  new  Guide  should  stir  many,  we  think,  to 
visit  this  interesting  country.  The  "  Directions  to  Tourists  "  are' 
of  the  most  useful  kind,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  book  is 
valuable  as  a  traveller's  companion. 

Lady  Jettne's  essays,  Lesser  Questions  (Remington  &  Co.), 
deal  with  many  subjects  of  perennial  interest,  such  as  "  Dinners 
and  Diners,"  "  Conversation,"  and  "  Dress  "  ;  mingling  with  these 
themes  certain  reflections  on  the  past  that  suggest  the  piquancy 
of  contrast.  Of  "  revolted  daughters  "  and  "  the  New  Woman  " 
Lady  Jeune  discourses  very  seriously,  as  of  things  that  are  new 
under  the  sun ;  whereas  "  Woman,"  of  course,  is  ever  new  and 
surprising.  There  seems  to  be  great  unreality  in  all  these 
contrasts  of  the  old  and  the  new  "  Conversation,"  the  old  and  the 
new  "  Woman,"  and  so  forth.  Lady  Jeune  compares  the  "  con- 
versations of  Catherine  Morland  and  Mr.  Tilney "  with  that  of 
"  Jack  and  Dodo,"  and  finds  the  latter  to  be  "  lighter,  more 
amusing,  more  entertaining  " ;  yet  for  all  this  the  "duller  talk" 
of  Jane  Austen's  heroine  is  "  better  than  slipshod  English  inter- 
larded with  slang  and  double  entendres."  Slipshod  French  is  as 
intolerable,  perhaps,  as  slipshod  English. 

"  Much  of  the  nonsense  that  has  been  written  about  woman," 
writes  Sir  Edward  Sullivan —  Woman  the  Predominant  Partner 
(Longmans  &  Co.) — "  has  resulted  from  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  mental  and  physical  superiority  where  no 
superiority  exists."  If  Sir  Edward  would  read  the  Letters  of 
Caroline  Bowles,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  women,  who  became 
Southey's  second  wife,  he  will  find  the  true  source  of  the  "  non- 
sense "  laid  bare  with  unerring  exactness.  However,  he  estab- 
lishes his  contention  successfully,  by  his  own  contribution  to  the 
nonsense  in  this  present  volume.  Women  maintain,  he  writes- 
(p.  25),  that  they  are  "the  superior  sex,  and  I  think  they  are- 
right.  I  believe  the  best  chance  of  happy  intercourse  between 
man  and  woman  is  for  the  woman,  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
assert  boldly,  not  only  her  equality,  but  her  superiority,  to- 
man." 

War  in  Korea,  by  J.  Morris  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowdeu,  Lim.)., 
deals  with  the  "campaign  now  in  progress"  and  its  probable 
results.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  provided  with  an  excellent 
map.  Mr.  Morris  is  well  abreast  of  the  times,  since  he  refers  to 
Mr.  Wylie's  fate  and  other  recent  events,  and  he  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the  arms  and  resources  of  both 
contending  forces,  military  and  naval. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  in  A  Toy  Tragedy  (Cassell  &  Co.)*. 
shows  the  skill  and  charm  that  delighted  us  in  The  Little  Squire. 
The  self-sacrificing  Jean,  the  somewhat  exacting  Elsie,  and  the 
other  little  ones  who  figure  in  A  Toy  Tragedy,  are  drawn  with 
admirable  insight  into  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  children.  The1 
interest  of  the  story  is  a  trifle  harrowing,  perhaps,  though  there  ■ 
is  nothing  morbid  in  the  treatment  of  the  pathetic  catastrophe. 

The  Case  Against  Diggleism  (Alexander  &  Shepheard)  is  an? 
electioneering  manifesto  issued  by  the  "  Progressive  School  Board' 
Election  Council,"  a  number  of  persons  who  constitute  them- 
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selves,  to  use  their  expressive  terms,  "  the  eyes  of  the  London 
elector."  We  trust  that  the  electors  will  prefer  to  see  through 
their  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  magnifying  organs  of  the 
P.S.B.E.C. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  The  Playground  of 
Europe,  by  Leslie  Stephen  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  A  Primer  of 
Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Paul  Caeus  (Chicago :  Open  Court) ;  The 
Knight  Errant,  a  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Liberal  Arts  (Boston  : 
Elzevir  Press)  ;  Elementary  Drawing,  by  H.  Foster  Newet 
(Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Physical  Exercise,  "  Ling-Swedish  system," 
by  Arthur  Edmund  Tanner  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  illustrated  ;  The 
Horse  ;  its  External  and  Internal  Organization,  by  A.  Schwarz, 
Staff- Veterinary  Surgeon,  revised  and  edited  by  George  Fleming, 
C.B.  (Philip  &  Son),  illustrated  with  drawings  and  anatomical 
"  movable  atlases  "  ;  Scottish  Pastorals  and  Ballads,  by 
Alexander  Falconer  (Glasgow :  Hodge  &  Co ) ;  A  Dream  of 
the  Sea,  by  Alexander  Lind  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Conscience  makes 
the  Martyr,  by  S.  M.  Crawley-Boevet  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith) ; 
Tweniy-Odd,  by  Burton  Bethan  (Reeves  &  Turner);  and  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.'s  publica- 
tions. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOUNDED  1823. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 


"  XVII  CENTURY 
CARPETS 


J^APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  purchasers 
to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price  before  deciding 
elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many  instances  reproductions 
of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD  LONDON 


CRAMER'S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

bY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CEAMBB'S  PIANOS 

Latest  Improvements  from  £2L  net. 
PIANOS  by  Bechsttin.  Broadwoort.  Col  lard,  Ihaeh.  Franl. 
lu'hner.  St*>inwav,  \c,  in  stock.  FL" LLKsT  Cami  Di.->COUVTa,  or 
1  our  HIRE  ^VST^M. 

SEC  OND-HAND  PUNOSbvoll  makers,  returned  from  hire 
3W  siecially  nltered  Irom  £15.    Send  for  Price  J.ists. 

CrlAMEK'S,  lull  und  '01  KEUENT  STKEET.  W. 
and  40-41)  MOUKUiltj  &TKEET,  B.C.,  LONiJuN. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


ASSETS,  £2,850,000.       INCOME,  £350,000. 


TEE  NEW 

"EDINBURGH"  POLICY. 

A  Yearly  Payment  at  the  rate  of 
jS4  PER  CENT, 
•will  secure 
£100   AT  DEATH 

if  at  any  time  within  25  years, 
An  Annual  Return  of 

5  3?EF£   CENT.  FOR  LIFE 

after  the  25  years  have  expired,  and 

£100  IN  CASH 

when  that  yearly  payment  ceases. 

The  Policyholder  may  drop  the  yearly  5  per  cent,  at  any 
time  and  have  the  £100  in  cash. 


See  Special  Prospectus  for  particulars  of  these  and  other 

Guaranteed  Options. 


Head  Office:— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office:— 11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 


MEDOC.-VIN  ORDINAIRE.  ^f.^.. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  nsing  with  or  without  water.   The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  6d. 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 


Superio 

strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  will  be 
found  equ»l  to  wine  offered  at  mnch  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 


16s.  9s. 


FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  'z6s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condit  on.  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  18fi8,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875,  18JSj, 
1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

IS  A  GOOD  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  and  any  SKIN  IRRITATION. 

Is.  lid.  and  Is.  9d.  per  Box. 


EXHIBITION 

OF  OLD 

CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE, 


A  UNIQUE  COLLECTION 
op 

Wardrobes,  Cabinets,  Sideboards, 

BUREAUS,  SECRETAIRES, 
TABLES,  &c. 
This  Exhibition  opened    on    Monday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  will  be   continued  throughout 
October. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  post  free 
on  application. 


DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  unci  Manager.  Everv  Eveninc  at  7.30,  a  New  and  Original  Spo'tin" 
end  SMCtafcilar  (Mama,  entitled  HIE  DERBY  winner.  (Fall  particulars  see  daily 
papers.)   MATINEE  every  Saturday  at  1.3ft.   Box  Office  open  10  to  fi. 

CRYSTAL    PALACE    SATURDAY    CONCERTS.  —  The 

W  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  SERIES  of  these  World-famous  CONCERTS  will 
COMMENCE  MCl'OliEH  13  at  Tin,-..  Numbered  Stall  Tickets  i transferable)  for  the 
Twenty  Concerts,  Three  (in  neas,  inclusive  of  udmission  to  Crystal  Palace  on  dates  of  Con- 
certs, and  Two  (Juincas  exclusive  ol  admission  to  Palace.  Prospectus  oust  free  on  application 
to  the  Manager,  Crystal  Palace.  S.E. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON,  1894  (Second  year). — DUDLEY 

GALLERY.  EGYPTIAN  HALL.  Piccadilly.  EXHIBITION"  of  specially  selected 
example*  of  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  hv  the  lealin-  Photographers.  OPEN 
Octolier  I.  and  djilv  to  November  3,  from  10  a.m.  too  p.m.  ;  Wednesday!,  and  Saturdays,  from 
7  to  10  P.M.  also.   Admission,  Is. 


CHURCH  CONGRESS,  1894 

(THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR), 

EXETER,  OCTOBER  9,  10,  11,  12. 

President — 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

TICKETS —  Admission  to  the  Meet'ngs  will  he  by  Ticket  only.  Tickets,  7s.  each 
<includinpr  Official  Guide,  post  free),  admitting  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  ,i>nt  not  trnnsterahlei, 
can  he  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Church  House,  Exeter  ;  the  Church  House. Dean's 
Yard.  We-tminster ;  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  DepSt,  Northumberland  Avenue  ;  the  National  Society, 
The  Sanctuary,  Westminster;  and  Mr.  John  Hart.  Mal'ravers  House,  Atundel  Street, 
Strand,  London.  W.C.   Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GUIDE,  containing  nil  information,  can  be  had  separately  at  the 
Congress  Office,  and  nt  the  addresses  given  ubov».  price  6d.  ;  hy  post.  Old.  ;  also  a  LIST  of 
HOTELS  and  APARTMENTS,  price  3d.,  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS,  PUBLISHERS,  &c— Scientific,   Literary,  ard 

Medical  MSS,  carefully  and  promptly  Typewritten  hv  R\YNK  ft  CO.,  4(1  Norfolk 
street,  Strand,  \\  .C.  Private  room  for  dictation.   Highest  references.  Translations. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THING'S     COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  GENERAL  EDUCATION  is  conducted  in  the  following  Faculties  and  Depart- 
ments, viz. 

1.  THE  FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY.   I.  Morning  Course.   2.  Evening  Course 

2.  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  (including  General  Literature  and  Normal  Classes). 

3.  THE  FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Consistincr  of : — 

1.  The  Division  of  Engineering  (inclndinn  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Civil 

Engineering.  Architecture,  Chemical  .Manufactures,  and  Metallurgy). 

2.  The  Division  of  Natural  Science. 

4.  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  (Including  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health) 
■5.  THE  DEPARIMENT  FOR  LADIES  (13  Kensington  Square!. 

«.  THE  EVENING  CLASSES. 

7.  TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION   (including   Architecture,   Drawing,  and  Wood 

Carvingl. 

8.  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

9.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Including  Men,  Female,  and  Boy  Clerkships,  Boys'  Day  Classes  (carried  on  at 
91A  Waterloo  Roadi. 

10.  THE  SCHOOL. 

A  separate  Prospectus  is  prepared  for  each  of  these  Faculties  and  Departments,  and  will  be 
•forwarded  on  application  to 

J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 

gT.    BARTHOLOMEW'S  _HOSPlTAL    and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  H.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence 
-on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July  1895. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £M,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital;  or  £5  5s  each  for 
-oingle  subjects. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  Januarv  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


(}UY'S      HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Monday,  October  1. 
The  Hospital  contains  695  beds,  500  being  in  constant  occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  merits 
of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Open  Scholarships  of  £100  and  £50.  in  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages,  and  Open  Scholarships  of  £150  and  £«0  in  Chemistry  Pin- ties 
and  Biology.  Prizes  are  open  to  students  in  their  various  years  amounting  m  the  aggregate 
'to  more  than  £480. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  attached  to  the  Hospital  affords  to  Students  all 
the  instruction  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 


COLLEGE.—  1  he  residential  College  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  There  is  in  it  a  large  Dining  Hall,  with  Ileadin"  Rooms 
Library,  ami  Gymnasium  tor  the  use  of  the  Students'  Ci.cb. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Deau,  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  S.E. 


TVrORNING    PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

^„,.GENTr'EMEN  {exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  AUTUMN 
TERM  commences  October  1. 

TNTERLAKEN. — PENSION  REBER.   Comfortably  arrrtrio-ed 

for  Winter,  which  is  very  pleusant  and  health-giving  in  Interlaken.  Rooms  ^well 
warmed.   Late  dinner.    Inclusive  terms  four  to  five  franca  n  day. 

fTJEDAR  LODGE,  Blackheath.— Principal,  Miss  MABERLY. 

Home  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen.  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  Rest 
Educational  advantages,  with  aid  from  London  Professors.  Individual  attention.  Inclusive 
terms.  TWO  VACANCIES  for  Lady  Students. -Postal  address,  Miss  Mabeiily,  cedar 
Lodge,  Lewisham  Hill,  S.E. 

HOTELS. 

TTLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL.    The  PRIN- 

-1-  CIPAL  and  ONLY  HOTEL  facing  the  sea.  Unrivalled  Bea  frontage  and  open 
surroundings.  Seven  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Grounds  five  acres.  Large  Swimming  Bath. 
Elegant  Lounge  Hall.    Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.    Tariif  of  Manager  (H.  K. 

\j  ROVER). 

TRRIGHTON.  _  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 

Unequalled  in  situation.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms 
«ea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  Tariff.  Electric  Light 
in  all  rooms.  0E0.  HECKFORD.  Manager. 


COFFEE   PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

«.iMr'i,Ri'iIr'  MORRIS.  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience, 
v  Vr  iN.'v  rten»t™,Coffee  lands  on  the  n ili  ,  i  Kangnn  Hills,  near  Chafnarajnagar,  hu  a 
I±8£8£  ZIZ    T. PUPIL,  Terms, ;,r  one  year',  leaching,  with 


tShKt'LS9'"  '1  "iV1  ,;,d"in?'  """'  livable  In  advance  (£150,  if  (rom^au  airfcu iitural ' or 
technical  training  college).  References  given  and  required. 

tor  prospectus  apply  to  Hknhv  F.  1'ooiks.  E.v,  r'oxhury,  Chlslehurst,  Kent,  or  to 
Messrs.  Peirce,  Leslie,  at  Co..  2  Lime  Street  Souare.  London  E  C.  cuu"1'  eu" 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIRE)       63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.         Founded  1710. 
THH   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRH   OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD. 
 Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

T^IIE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  32  PALL  MALL,  8.W. 


Subscribed  Capital,  il.JOO.OOO. 


Fald-up,  ttoo.ono.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO- AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS.on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
not  drawn  be  low  £I0'>. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

"DANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated  by  Act  of 

General  Assembly,  July  29,  1861.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Office— \  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  B.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   191)0  000 

Reserve  Fund  i  Invested  in  Con-ols)  ..  £45.(H,0 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  description 
of  bunking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  mon  t  favourable 
terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  of 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

C.  G.  TEGETMEIER,  Manager. 

AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 


Manner          {  A'N»RE 


\  Head  Offices: 

J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


IDERSON,  ANDERSON,  *  CO. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office 
16  Coekspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


T 


HE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.   (Founded  18G3.) 
Patron— HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLPENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MacDONALD,  M.D. 
Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYER8  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 
A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ,  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  Bookmen,  London.    Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

"ROOKS. — HATCH ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen,  1871: 

Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  th* 
New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Arc.  New  choice  Bindings  for  Present  *  j 
Post  orders  promptly  executed.   Usual  cash  discounts. 

rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following  ratej 
JL  per  annum,  paid  in  advance  : 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom    £18  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World    1    10  6 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa  r 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  ancll 
citch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 

HP  HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS! 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  renuired  for  which  Is.  will  be  given,  viz..  I 
I.  16  .  25,  26,  56,  68,  73,  75.  10S,  112,  133,  138,  174,  and  1.354  iclean  copies).  The  Office  | 
38  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 

Just  published,  3s.  ;  free  by  post,  3s.  4jd. 

HE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION! 


T 


1894-95. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.      Manchester  :  J.  E.  Cornish. 


NOW  READY,  price  3s.  6d. 

'PUREE  YEARS  with  LOBENGULA  and  EXPERIENCES 

-L  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  J.  Coopeu-Chadwick. 

"  A  very  interesting  story  of  pioneer  life  in  South  Africa." — Times. 

"A  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  literatu-e  of  the  sutject  Th( 

account  of  Lobengula  is  esp?cially  interesting." — Echo. 

Casseij.  Si  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  heavy  political  speaking  of  last 
week  tailed  off  into  a  dropping  fire 
of  letters,  the  chief  being  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
wrote  that,  when  he  spoke  slightingly  of  Local  Option, 
he  meant  that  he  was  warmly  in  its  favour  ;  and 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  pointed  out  very 
sensibly  that,  though  it  would  no  doubt,  in  the 
abstract,  be  a  capital  thing  to  keep  municipal  elections 
away  from  party  politics,  party  politics  at  the  present 
moment  persisted  in  obtruding  themselves  upon 
municipal  elections.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  character- 
istically acknowledged  that  his  charges  against  the 
four  Welsh  Bishops  were  false  and  calumnious,  and 
withdrew  them  against  three  of  the  four  only ;  a  grudg- 
ing exception  which  the  excepted  Bishop  will,  no 
doubt,  appreciate  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  was  meant.  Lord  Ducie  gave  the  Gloucester 
Infirmary  500?.,  which  he  had  meant  to  leave  it,  in 
order  to  escape  the  claws  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Later,  the  circles  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  pebble 
widened.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  itself  took 
alarm,  and  its  Secretary  wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone 
what  he  dared  or  pleased  to  mean.  It  was  replied, 
through  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  that,  "  if  Mr.  Glad- 
"  stone  used  the  words,  they  were  much  modified  in 
"  the  context."  The  truth  of  this  certainly  cannot  be 
contested,  for  assuredly  there  never  was  au  utterance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  where  the  context  did  not  modify 
the  words  and  the  words  the  context,  till  you  might 
take  which  you  chose  and  make  the  best  of  it.  What 
he  did  mean,  it  now  appeared,  was  that  local  option 
was  "  sound  "  and  "  useful"  if  it  were  adopted,  but  if 
not,  not.  And  if  not,  why  not  try  Gothenburg  ?  The 
temperance  people,  in  their  panic,  also  appealed  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  who  was  quite  certain  that  nobody 
had  altered  anybody's  opinions,  and  "  firmly  adhered  to 
"  the  opinions  expressed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Glad- 
"  STONE."    This  is  ingenious. 

One  of  Mr.  Courtney's  familiar  Liskeard  addresses 
contained,  on  Tuesday,  something  not  so  familiar,  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Courtney  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  bimetallist. 
The  interest  of  this  announcement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  Mr.  Courtney  is  right  in  his  bimetallism,  it  follows 
that  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  wrong  in 
his  monometallism.  And  for  Mr.  Courtney  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Courtney  was  wrong  is  very 
noteworthy.  Lord  Rosebery  has  informed  a  body 


called  the  Government  Workers'  Union  that  he  can 
find  no  evidence  of  sweating  in  the  manufacture  of 
Government  clothing.  Notice  was  given  in  Tuesday's 
Gazette  that  the  writ  for  Birkenhead  would  be  issued 
next  Monday.  Another  Parliamentary  vacancy  has 
been  created  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Angus 
Sutherland,  member  for  the  county  of  that  name,  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Fisheries. 


England  and  The  announced  change  of  French  Ambas- 
Erance.  sa(jor  jn  London  (the  place  of  M.  Decrais, 
who  has  not  been  a  great  success  in  any  way,  be- 
ing taken  by  Baron  de  Courcel)  is  important.  The 
Baron,  though  not  exactly  an  Anglophile,  has  a  high 
reputation,  and  distinguished  himself  as  President  of 
the  Behring  States  Arbitration  between  England  and 
America  last  year.  His  appointment  is  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  the  furious  outburst  of  Chauvinism 
in  France,  on  the  Madagascar  question  and  others, 
against  England  has  created,  it  would  seem,  something 
of  a  reaction  among  soberer  Frenchmen,  even  if  they 
do  not  happen  to  love  England  very  much.  The  fact 
is  that  the  language,  not  merely  of  irresponsible 
journalists,  but  of  politicians  like  M.  Delcasse  and 
M.  Deloncle,  or  of  persons  like  Prince  Henri  (cousin 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  one  of  the  pertest 
and  most  pleasing  Chauvinists  in  France)  has  coin- 
cided most  unfortunately  with  excess  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  French  officers  and  defect  of  international 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  French  diplomatists.  Even 
England  gets  tired  of  being  subjected  alternately  to 
petty  encroachment  and  lavish  abuse.  Lord  Kimberley 
has  not  hitherto  shone  as  a  Foreign  Secretary — perhaps 
Baron  de  Courcel's  advent  will  give  him  a  fresh  start. 

A  Cabinet  Council  having  been  suddenly  sum- 
moned on  Tuesday,  the  quidnuncs  made  sure  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  a  hitch  in  the  African  and 
other  negotiations  between  the  two  countries.  A 
Stock  Exchange  scare  followed,  intensified  by  a  report 
from  Mauritius  that  the  French  had  "  proclaimed  a 
"blockade"  of  Madagascar.  Cooler  folk  remembered, 
first,  that  a  blockade  must  be  notified  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  must  be  effective,  the  last  condition  being  not 
exactly  easy  to  fulfil  in  the  case  of  an  island  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  long,  and  unusually  well  furnished  with 
harbours.  A  curious  feature  of  the  panic  was  that  it 
seemed  to  be  reflected  in  Paris,  protests  that  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  it  taking  the  place  of  the  recent 
swagger  of  French  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Council  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  France, 
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but  much  with  the  strengthening  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  China  seas,  a  measure  resorted  to  certainly  none 
too  soon. 


The  Corean  A  perfect  snowstorm  of  rumours  marked 
War-  the  earlier  stages  of  news  on  the  Corean 
War  this  week,  it  being  reported  that  the  Japanese  had 
landed  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  that  the  Chinese 
had  evacuated,  first  Wi-ju,  and  then  the  line  of  the 
Corean  frontier  altogether ;  that  the  Japanese  were 
already  "  dividing  the  bear's  hide"  of  China  into  three 
parts,  of  which  Li-Hung-Chang  was  to  have  one  (a 
very  old  device)  ;  that  Prince  Kung,  the  Emperor's  dis- 
graced uncle,  was  restored  to  power.  In  this  last  there 
appeared  to  be  some  truth.  On  the  whole,  the  current  of 
rumour  was  distinctly  anti-Chinese  ;  but  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney  (who,  of  course,  is  not  an  impartial,  though 
a  very  well-informed,  authority)  made  a  bold  and  note- 
worthy attempt  to  stem  it  by  pointing  out  that  in  all 
this  time  no  confirmation  of  the  graphic  and  sensational 
account  of  the  Japanese  manoeuvres  and  victory  at 
Ping- Yang  has  arrived,  adding  that,  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, there  were  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  Chinese 
at  that  position,  of  whom  not  more  than  a  fourth  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  This,  of  course,  would  not 
be  muoh  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Halliday's  clients  or  em- 
ployers, in  so  far  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  massing 
a  greater  force  in  so  important  a  post ;  but  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they  had  not.  It  is  also  fair  to 
say  that  the  latest  news,  whatever  it  is  worth,  goes  to 
confirm  Sir  Halliday's  version  of  the  battle,  which,  it 
is  said  by  the  Chinese,  would  hardly  have  occurred  at 
all  if  General  Tso,  by  whose  division  alone  it  was 
really  fought,  had  not  thought  valour  the  better  part 
of  discretion.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  about 
a  fresh  Japanese  invasion  of  Corea  and  North  Manchuria 
at  a  point  closely  adjoining  the  Kussian  frontier.  This 
is  probably  intended  to  distract  rather  than  as  a  serious 
active  operation,  as  it  is  too  far  from  the  main  seat  of 
war. 


General  Great  interest  was  excited  on  Monday  by 
Foreign  and  the  official  admission,  at  last,  that  the  Czar 
Colonial  Affairs.  was  suffering  from  nephritis  as  a  sequel  of 
influenza.  Although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
any  political  consequences  should  follow  even  if  the 
worst  construction  possible  be  put  on  this  news,  there 
is  still  no  State  in  Europe  the  conduct  of  which  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  an  individual  will  as  that  of 
Kussia,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  holiday  interest  that  is 
aroused.  Yet  another  sensation  was  the  news  of  the 
arrest  of  nearly  two  hundred  German  non-commissioned 
officers  for  political  intrigue  or  military  insubordina- 
tion. Mutiny  in  the  army  would  be  finis  Qermanice ; 
and,  though  things  have  not  gone  so  far,  the  matter  is 
still  serious.  The  Dutch  in  Lombok  had  taken  Mata- 
ram,  the  insurgent  stronghold ;  but  had  subsequently 
experienced  some,  though  not  heavy,  loss  in  an  ambush. 
Full  news  has  arrived  of  the  difficult  operations  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin  against  the  chief  Nana  (name  of  ill 
omen  !)  by  H.M.S.  Alecto  and  the  troops  of  the  Niger 
Protectorate.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  serious 
fighting  than  used  to  be  usual  on  such  occasions. 


Ireland. 


The  curious  Birr  scandal  case,  as  it  was 
called,  in  which  some  Militia  officers,  having 
attempted  to  "  draw"  an  army  doctor  in  barracks,  were 
accused  of  assaulting  his  servant-maids  (one  of  whom 
the  presiding  Judge,  with  a  national  effusion  of  gal- 
lantry, declared  to  be  "  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  seen 
"  for  a  long  time  "),  came  before  Quarter  Sessions  this 
week,  and  all  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

The       The  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
Universities.  jn  nis  installation  (or  rather  re-installa- 
tion) address  as  Vice-Chancellor,  touched  on  the  burning 


question  of  scholarship  examinations,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  remedy  for  the  indecent  and  mis- 
chievous system  of  throwing  them  earlier  and  ever 
earlier  so  as  to  catch  the  best  schoolboys — a  system 
which  was  fully  examined  here  some  time  ago — would 
be  found  in  joint-examinations  rather  than  in  a  time- 
limit.  We  bow  to  Mr.  Austen-Leigh's  authority,  but 
we  should  not  have  thought  so.  The  joint- examination 
system  is  open  to  several  objections,  and  unless  it 
includes  every  college  will  not  meet  the  case  ;  while  if 
the  University  were  to  decline  to  matriculate  any 
scholar  later  than,  say,  two  terms  from  his  election,, 
the  thing  would  almost  be  done. 


Two  especially  important  papers  or  lectures 
were  read  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  Con- 
gress at  Liverpool  yesterday  week.  The  first,  by  Dr. 
Stevenson,  the  analyst,  concerned  the  purification  of 
water,  and  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  pollution 
of  the  Thames  by  house-boats,  &c.  The  other,  by  Sir 
J.  Crichton-Browne,  was  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
cular Disease.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  presiding 
over  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  (which 
certainly  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the  old  Social  Science 
Congress  taking  a  Continental  tour  in  its  shroud)  at 
Paris,  and  has  surprised  Frenchmen  by  announcing 
that  education  has  diminished  crime  in  England.  Is 
Sir  John  quite  sure  ?  It  is  scarcely  scientific  to  take 
coincidence  for  causation  without  proof.  The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  has  been  sitting 
at  Newport,  and,  of  course,  demanding  that  employers 
shall  be  liable  everywhere,  always,  and  for  everything. 
This  Society  has  formally  resolved  that  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harford,  shall  "  enter  the  House  of  Commons  in 
"  its  interest,"  so  that  it  may  "  obtain  direct  repre- 
"  sentation."  In  these  circumstances  it  is  surely  time 
that  the  effete  old  habit  of  describing  members  as 
sitting  for  this  borough  or  that  county  should  cease. 
"  Member  for  the  Amalgamated  Tinkers,"  "  Direct 
"  Representative  of  the  Blackleg-Bashers'  Union,"  and 
so  forth,  would  be  much  more  straightforward.  Also, 
it  might  usefully  open  the  eyes  of  the  electors. 


The  Medical  The  opening  addresses  of  the  Medical 
Session.  Session  were  given  as  usual,  on  Monday,  at 
most  of  the  principal  medical  schools.  A  comparative 
(we  do  not  think  it  is  an  absolute)  innovation,  which 
might  be  extended  without  disadvantage,  was  made  at 
St.  Thomas's,  where  the  address  was  delivered,  not  by 
a  light  of  Physic,  but  by  one  of  Arts.  This  was  Dr» 
Merry,  Public  Orator  at  Oxford  and  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College ;  who,  starting  from  Plato,  proved  himself  a 
very  practical  handler  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  what  he 
was  known  to  be  before — a  very  agreeable  public 
speaker. 

The  New  Dean  NO  One  will  grudge  Dr.  KlTCHIN  his  pro- 
of Durham,  motion  from  the  starvation  Deanery  of 
Winchester  to  the  fat  one  of  Durham.  No  sensible 
man  quarrels  with  the  reward  of  political  faithful- 
ness, in  a  person  otherwise  not  unfit,  because  the  faith- 
fulness has  been  shown  on  the  other  side  ;  and  if  Dr. 
Kitchin  has  not  served  Gladstonians  for  nought,  he 
has  been  an  active  and  efficient  incumbent  of  a  post 
which  agricultural  depression  has  made  simply  beggarly 
in  incomings,  while  it  must  always  have  been  costly  in 
outgoings.  He  has  looked  after  his  cathedral  well, 
and  has  in  former  days  made  some  creditable  books. 
Let  us  hope  that,  reversing  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  but  following  the  same  principle,  he  will  be  as 
politically  passive  now  as  he  has  been  active  before. 
For  certainly  nothing  can  become  him  so  ill  as  his 
political  appearances ;  and  no  wise  Dean  of  Durham 
hankers  after  a  bishopric. 
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The  Election  for  One  of  the  not  unknown,  but  rare,  in- 
Lord  Major,  stances  of  opposition  to  the  election  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  Senior  Alderman  who  has  not  passed 
the  chair  occurred  this  week.  The  objection  to  Sir 
Joseph  Renals  was  at  least  ostensibly  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  director  of  several  of  the — let  us 
say,  unlucky — Companies  whose  affairs  have  attracted 
only  too  much  attention  and  caused  only  too  much 
suffering  recently.  A  poll  was  demanded  nominally 
for  Sir  David  Evans,  a  past  Lord  Mayor,  but  with  the 
avowed  intention  that,  if  Sir  David  and  Alderman 
Phillips  were  elected  by  the  Livery  for  selection  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  according  to  custom,  the  choice, 
also  according  to  custom,  might  fall  on  the  junior. 
The  scheme,  however,  was  defeated,  Sir  Joseph  Renals 
and  Alderman  Phillips  being  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
And  the  Aldermen  duly  adopted  Sir  Joseph,  thereby 
closing  an  incident  which  had  better  not  have  been 
opened. 

The  Unification  The  much-discussed  Report  of  the  Royal 
of  London.  Commission  on  the  Unification  of  London 
has  at  last  been  issued,  and  it  was  found,  as  was  ex- 
pected, that  the  Commission  had  totally  ignored  the 
plea  of  the  Corporation,  and  had  assumed,  as  a  point 
not  at  issue,  that  unification  of  some  kind  must  take 
place.  As  this  is  the  first  point  upon  which  the  fighting 
would  occur  if  effect  were  ever  given  to  the  scheme 
in  a  Bill,  the  taking  of  it  for  granted  must  impair  the 
interest  of  the  actual  plan.  We  discuss  its  details 
•elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  its  main 
points  are  the  handing  over  bodily  of  the  property  of 
the  City  of  London  to  the  County  of  London  in  its 
widest  limits,  and  the  entire  absorption  of  the  City 
itself  and  the  Corporation,  except  as  a  sort  of  vestry. 


The  London  The  L.C.C.  assembled  after  its  summer 
Council  holiday  on  Tuesday,  and  the  majority  ap- 
peared to  think  that  it  was  all  over  but 
shouting  with  the  City,  and  that  they  might  as  well  do 
the  shouting  at  once,  and  so  seize  themselves  of  the 
Mazarine  gowns  and  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  But  pos- 
sibly the  end  is  not  yet. 


T  .         The  Miners' Federation  at  Edinburgh  having 

Labour.        .  ,      „        .  ,  °  & 

given  the  Scotch  coal  strikers  plenty  of 
•encouragement  in  words,  but  none  in  deeds,  very  large 
returns  of  men  to  work  in  the  Scotch  coal  trade  were 
announced  early  this  week,  though  the  agitators  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  get  subsidies  from  the  English 
•miners.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  report  from 
•the  Tyne  that  a  large  firm  of  shipowners,  impatient 
of  the  badgering  of  the  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union 
{whose  moving  spirit,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson,  M.P.,  is  imploring  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
•force  the  Bute  Dock  authorities  at  Cardiff  to  do  what 
Mr.  Wilson  pleases),  intended  to  transfer  their  ships 
to  the  Norwegian  flag.  Mr.  Pickard,  in  a  report  to 
the  Yorkshire  miners,  characterizes  last  year's  coal 
■strike  as  a  "  glorious  victory."  This  is  how  one  of  the 
severest  blows  dealt  for  years  to  the  already  stagger- 
ing state  of  British  trade  presents  itself  to  Mr. 
Pickard. 

The  First  of  Pheasant  shooting,  for  obvious  reasons,isless 
October,  affected  by  the  seasons,  as  far  as  the  birds 
are  concerned,  than  either  partridge  or  grouse  shooting. 
The  First  this  year  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  one,  but 
shooting  was  a  good  deal  impeded,  and  in  some  places 
prevented  wholly,  by  the  abundance  of  leaves  still  on 
the  trees.  An  accident,  though  not  it  seems  from  this 
•cause,  unfortunately  occurred  in  Richmond  Park,  on 
Wednesday,  while  a  party  were  shooting  with  the  Duke 
-of  Cambridge. 


Police. 


A  strange  story  was  told  at  the  Marylebone 
Police  Court  on  Monday  about  a  fight  with 
"  mediaeval  cutlasses — awful  weapons."  What  is  a 
medieval  cutlass  ?  a  student  of  the  middle  ages  may 
ask. 


Games. 


The  interest  of  the  present  football  season 
has  been  varied  by  the  arrival  of  a  German 
team,  who  have  played  with  spirit,  though  not  with 

great  success  as  yet.  Another  professional  sculling- 

race  of  merit  took  place,  on  Monday,  between  Gibson 
of  Putney  and  Green  of  Barnes,  the  former  winning 
after  a  hard  race. 

Save  for  the  Newmarket  St.  Leger — a 
c  match  between  None  the  Wiser  and  Koran 
over  a  mile  and  three-quarters  course,  wherein  the  first- 
named  carried  heavy  odds  and  won  them — the  two- 
year-old  racing  supplied  most  of  the  interest  of  the 
last  day  at  Newmarket.  The  First  October  Two- Year- 
Old  Stakes  was  won  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  by  The 
Owl.  Mr.  Fawcett's  Full  of  Fashion  took  the  Surrey 
Nursery,  for  which  fourteen  ran,  and  the  Rous  Memo- 
rial fell  to  Lord  Zetland's  Seaholm. 


Correspondence. 


One  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  discursive 


and  eccentric,  but  always  amusing  and 
generally  shrewd,  discourses  appeared  on  Thursday,  the 
subject  being  the  New  Finance  and  the  "  Revolt  of  the 
"  Rich."  Cardinal  Vaughan,  in  a  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent, has  declared  that  "  no  prudent  man  can 
"  possibly  affirm  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders."  As 
to  this  we  need  only  say  that  the  Cardinal,  with  many 
gifts  and  graces,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  considered 
a  very  learned  theologian  in  his  own  Communion,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  learned  theologians  in  that 
Communion  have  held  the  contrary  opinion. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  well-known  and  excellently  arranged 
"  Fair  Women  "  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  has  been  re-opened  with  considerable  changes. 

 The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  has  taken  place 

very  successfully,  the  chief  noteworthy  things  being 
Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  King  Saul,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Goring  Thomas's  The  Swan  and  the  Skylark.  An- 
other novelty  was  Mr.  Henschel's  Stabat  Mater.  

An  accident,  resulting  in  one  death,  but  fortunately 
not  in  many  injuries,  happened  on  Thursday,  near 
Northallerton,  to  the  East  Coast  Scotch  express,  which 
had  "  on  board,"  as  Americans  say,  some  Ministers  on 
their  way  to  the  Cabinet  Council. 


The  Theatre   ^HIS  wee^    Mrs.    RUPPERT,  who  has 

made  some  name  in  arts  subsidiary  to 
the  theatre,  opened  the  Princess's  with  a  version  of 
Odette ;  and  at  Toole's  a  musical  comedy  called  A  Trip 
to  Chinatown  was  produced.  At  the  Royalty  on 
Tuesday  a  farcical  comedy  entitled  Truthful  James 
made  its  appearance.  But  the  principal  theatrical 
novelty  of  the  week  has  been  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  The 
Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  which  was  produced  with 
great  success  at  the  Criterion  on  Wednesday. 

To  persons  fond  of  retrospection  the  death 
i  uary.  ^  ^  Falconer  Atlee,  Librarian  and 
second  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris, 
might  give  an  unusual  opportunity.  Mr.  Atlee  had 
first  been  connected  with  that  Embassy  in  1852,  and 
the  connexion  had  lasted,  with  hardly  a  break,  ever 
since.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Empire  to 
the — what  shall  we  say  ?'  of  the  Third  Republic,  Mr. 
Atlee  had  seen  revolutions  major  and  minor,  the 
biggest,  if  not  the  greatest,  siege  in  history,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Governments  and  reputations  innumerable, 
the  complete  transformation  of  Paris  itself.  His 
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successor,  whoever  he  be,  may  see  as  much ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  can  see  more  in  the  way  of 

change   and    chance.  The   fourteenth   Duke  of 

Somerset  had  not  made  much  figure  in  public  life, 
and,  though  an  old  man,  had  held  the  dukedom  but 
three  years.  Indeed,  it  has  changed  hands  now  four 
times  in  a  decade,  the  last  three  holders  being 
brothers. 


THE  CZAR  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUEOPE. 

IT  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
have  been  something  not  unlike  a  serious  war  scare 
in  the  same  week  in  which  authentic  information  has 
been  received  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  health  of 
the  Czar.  The  antipathy  of  Alexander  III.  to  war 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  is  said  on 
evidence  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  beliefs  of  a 
person  too  highly  placed  to  be  subject  to  questions, 
and  not  addicted  to  making  speeches,  to  be  founded  both 
on  his  disgust  at  what  he  saw  during  the  invasion  of 
Turkey  and  on  profound  religious  conviction.  There 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  son  is  a  man  of  more  martial  character  than 
himself.  Gossip  has  been  busy  enough  about  the 
Czarewitch  Nicholas  ;  but  it  has  not  said  that  he  is 
likely  to  seek  for  an  escape  from  the  internal  diffi- 
culties of  his  Government  in  such  a  very  hazardous 
remedy  as  war.  We  may,  however,  without  putting 
excessive  confidence  in  the  more  or  less  spiteful  reports 
of  well-informed  persons,  feel  some  doubt  whether  the 
next  Czar  of  Eussia  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  con- 
trol which  has  been  exercised  by  the  present  ruler. 
Nor  need  it  be  denied  that  a  Czar  of  Russia  may  very 
honourably  share  some  of  those  aspirations  of  his 
subjects  which  are  incompatible  with  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

A  few  years  ago  not  many  Englishmen  would  have 
thought  it  likely  that  they  would  come  to  regard  the 
policy  of  Alexander  III.  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  The  course  adopted 
towards  Bulgaria,  if  not  exactly  by  his  Government,  at 
least  by  men  who  appeared  to  claim  its  protection,  and 
were  not  disavowed,  was  shocking  in  its  brutal  under- 
hand violence.  If,  as  we  are  told,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Czar  himself,  and  if  its  failure  tended  by  in- 
creasing his  distrust  in  his  own  powers  to  make  him 
still  more  adverse  to  a  policy  of  adventure,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  possesses  the  not  too  common  faculty 
of  learning  from  experience.  If  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
world  is  right  in  saying  that  he  has  no  great  personal 
liking  for  his  restless  cousin  the  German  Emperor,  it 
must  further  be  allowed  that  he  has  not  consented  to 
be  influenced  by  private  feelings.  All  observers  of 
foreign  politics  must  have  noticed  the  quieting  effect 
produced  by  the  commercial  treaties  between  Germany 
and  Russia.  Coming  as  they  did  so  soon  after  the  visit 
of  the  Russian  squadron  to  Toulon,  and  the  emotional 
demonstrations  in  Paris,  these  treaties  were  accepted 
as  proofs  that  the  Government  of  the  Czar  had  not 
deliberately  made  an  offensive  alliance,  whatever  might 
be  the  secret  hopes  entertained  in  France.  It  is 
known  that  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  was  due  to 
the  decision  of  the  Czar  and  the  strenuous  personal 
exertions  of  the  German  Emperor.  They  have  already 
to  a  large  extent  effected  their  political,  if  not  their 
commercial,  object.  There  has  been  a  distinct  relaxa- 
tion of  the  "  strain "  which  was  at  one  time  such  a 
favourite  subject  for  newspaper  comment.  An  appre- 
ciable interval  has  passed  since  any  one  thought  it 
worth  while  to  predict  the  "Great  War"  for  next 
spring.  The  friendly  relations  established  with 
Austria  have  further  tended  to  spread  a  sense  of 
security,  and  they  also  have  been  due  to  the  direct 
personal  action  of  the  Czar.    It  is  possible  that  too 


much  has  been  made  of  the  virtue  of  Alexander  III. 
in  not  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Nihilists  in  an  aggressive  warlike  policy.  If  he  hates 
war  as  he  is  said  to  do,  he  is  only  in  this  respect 
following  his  own  inclination.  Those,  too,  who  think 
that  a  Czar  would  be  safe  in  his  camp  forget  the 
very  good  reason  there  is  for  believing  that 
Alexander  III.  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case 
when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  field  in 
Turkey.  It  is  more  credible,  and  not  less  to  the 
honour  of  the  Czar,  that  he  has  been  influenced  partly 
by  religious  conviction,  and  partly  by  his  experience 
of  those  never-failing  defects  of  Russian  administration 
which  all  but  brought  his  father's  army  to  disaster  in 
the  Turkish  War.  The  Czar's  position  has,  indeed, 
been  a  terrible  one.  It  is  eminently  probable  that  his' 
great  natural  strength  has  broken  down  under  the 
frightful  strain  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ;  but 
with  a  beaten  or  a  starving  army  in  the  field,  it  might 
well  have  been  even  worse  for  him. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  it  is  now 
officially  acknowledged  that  the  Czar  is  suffering 
makes  it  probable  that  he  may  live  for  some  time  ;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  he  has  practically  retired. 
The  Czarewitch  may  not  be  proclaimed  Regent,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  report,  but  he  must  to  a  large  extent 
replace  his  father,  whose  influence  must  be  proportion- 
ately weakened.  It  is  certainly,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  curious  that  just  at  this  time  there  should  be  a 
scare  of  war  between  France  and  England,  sufficiently 
serious  to  affect  the  stocks  not  only  in  Vienna,  where 
they  are  easily  frightened,  but  even  in  London.  This 
scare,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  almost  equally  easily  under- 
rated or  overrated.  It  is  no  doubt  equally  true  and 
obvious  that  this  is  the  autumn  and  the  silly  season  ; 
that,  even  with  the  war  in  the  East  to  help  them, 
papers  are  glad  of  more  copy,  and  that  the  accidental 
conjunction  of  a  change  in  the  French  Embassy  in 
London  and  the  summoning  of  an  exceptional  Cabinet 
meeting  formed  quite  excuse  enough  for  a  sensation^ 
No  great  penetration  is  required  to  see  that  none  of 
the  dozen  or  so  questions  pending  between  the  two 
countries  supplies  a  sufficient  reason  for  war,  while  we 
all  know  that  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  have  no  desire  to  fight.  All  this  is  true, 
not  to  say  self-evident,  and  it  follows  that  when  you 
look  at  this  side  of  the  shield  only,  there  is  no  visible- 
reason  for  attaching  the  least  importance  to  the  scare. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  which  it  is  as  well 
not  to  forget.  When  we  say  that  none  of  the  dozen 
or  so  disputes  now  dragging  on  are  individually  im- 
portant enough  to  cause  a  war,  it  is  as  well  to  re- 
member that  they  are  a  dozen,  and  that  something 
must  be  allowed  for  their  cumulative  force.  It  is, 
moreover,  surely  very  rash  to  suppose  that  nations 
never  fight,  except  for  sufficient  material  interests. 
There  is  no  such  cause  for  the  Japanese  attack 
on  China.  There  was  no  such  cause  for  the  war 
of  1870-71.  On  that  occasion  France  was  quarrel- 
some because  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Prussia  had 
diminished  her  own  relative  importance;  while  Ger- 
many, convinced  that  war  was  inevitable,  seized  an 
opportunity  to  force  it  on  at  a  convenient  moment. 
We  do  not  say  that  France  and  England  stand  exactly 
in  those  relations  to  one  another  now,  that  the  Repub- 
lic has  the  same  motive  as  the  Empire  for  trying  the 
hazardous  adventure  of  war,  still  less  that  any  English 
statesman  would  dare  to  play  the  bold  game  which,  as 
we  now  know  by  his  own  confession,  was  played  by 
Prince  Bismarck  in  1870.  But  for  all  that  there  are 
possible  causes  of  danger.  It  is  the  case  that  there  is 
a  very  noisy,  quarrelsome,  Chauvin  party  in  France, 
which  acts  habitually  as  if  it  were  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  It 
is   not   the   case,  but,  on   the   contrary,  the  very 
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reverse  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  gutter  press  of  Paris.  Nothing  helped  more 
i  effectually  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  M.  Clemenceau 
1  than  the  charge  of  friendship  for  Englishmen.  It 
requires  great  ignorance  or  great  forgetfulness  to 
talk  as  if  such  things  as  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  Mizon  Mission  in  Western  Africa,  the  lan- 
guage used  at  that  time  by  men  of  considerable 
position,  and  habitually  employed  since  by  Prince 
Henbi  d'Orleans,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  French 
Colonial  party  were  mere  fruits  of  the  gutter.  They 
are  not,  and  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  despised 
by  public  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  their 
effect,  as  may  be  seen  by,  among  other  things, 
the  very  provocative  and  almost  unmannerly  lan- 
guage of  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  Chamber,  and  on 
the  subject  of  the  Siamese  question.  In  fact,  it  is 
because  of  the  existence  of  this  Chauvinist  party  that 
the  open  questions  pending  between  the  Governments 
have  not  been  settled  long  ago.  No  French  Ministry 
dares  to  take  the  risk  of  assuming  a  really  cordial  and 
friendly  attitude  to  England.  It  is  childish  to  say 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  this  position.  There  is,  and 
it  is  of  a  double  nature.  There  is  the  risk  that  a 
French  Cabinet  may  some  day  be  led  into  making 
demands  which  we  cannot  accept,  and  from  which  it 
cannot  withdraw  with  credit.  Then,  too,  it  is  possible 
that  Englishmen  may  be  fully  persuaded  of  what  many 
of  them  have  been  constrained  to  believe  already — 
namely,  that  really  friendly  relations  with  France  are 
impossible. 


EPISCOPAL  LETTERS-OF-MARQUE. 

THE  approach  of  the  Church  Congress  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  Spain — proceedings  to  which 
we  have  more  than  once  drawn  attention,  and  of  which 
Lord  Plunket  himself  gave  a  very  full  and  curiously 
self-satisfied  account  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  It 
may  be  excusable  if  we  remind  our  readers  (at  some- 
what less  length  than  the  Archbishop)  of  what  has 
actually  happened.    For  a  considerable  time — some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years — a  certain  body  of  persons  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  who  call  themselves  Reformers, 
has  been  seeking  to  obtain  episcopal  recognition  and 
ordination  from  some   Church   not  connected  with 
Rome.    For  this  or  that  reason  the  Old  Catholic  body, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  resort  of  Conti- 
nental malcontents   with  Papal  arrangements,  has 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The 
Church  of  England  and  the  disestablished  Church  of 
Ireland  have  in  turn  been  appealed  to.     As  Lord 
Plunket  ingenuously  confesses,  the  matter  has  been 
brought  before  two  Lambeth  Conferences,  those  of 
1878  and  1888;  and  anybody  of  a   less  apostolic 
simplicity  than  the  Archbishop  will  comprehend  at 
once  that  if  on  these  occasions,  and  during  this  time, 
no  consent  was  given  to  the  application  of  the  Spanish 
Keformers,  it  was — episcopal  and  English  ways  con- 
sidered— equivalent  to  the  politest,  but  also  to  the  most 
decided,  refusal.    Lord  Plunket,  however,  in  his  un- 
attached and  disestablished  state  is,  of  course,  not 
strictly  bound  by  this,  and  he  has  chosen,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  Anglican  opinion  which  deserves  consideration, 
and  in  the  teeth  also,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  of  no  in- 
considerable  section  of  Irish  Churchmen,  to  visit 
Madrid  and  confer  episcopal  consecration  upon  Senor 
Cabrera,  the  head  of  the  movement,  a  dissident  mar- 
ried priest  of  the  Roman  Church.    We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  telegrams  were  in  error  in  asserting  that 
Senor  Cabrera  had  taken  the  title  of  "  Bishop  of 
"  Madrid  " — a  wanton  insult  to  the  canonical  and  legal 
holder  of  that  title  which  we  could  hardly  believe  that 
Lord  Plunket  could  countenance,  and  a  piece  of 
utterly  absurd  pretentiousness,  seeing  that  the  "  Spanith 


"  Reformed  Church "  is  stated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  himself  to  number  not  more  than  some  three 
thousand  adherents,  all  told. 

We  observe  that  Senor  Cabrera  in  a  published  "  in* 
"  terview "  puts  his  flock  higher  than  Lord  Plunket 
does,  and  claims  ten  thousand  ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question.  Nor  is  it 
worth  while  here  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
wilful  ignoring  of  well-ascertained  popular  pre- 
judice on  the  subject  of  a  married  priesthoodj  in 
Southern  Europe.  These  things  do  not  strictly  con- 
cern us.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  repre- 
sentative— and  one  of  the  two  highest  dignitaries — 
of  a  Church  in  communion,  if  not  politically  one 
with  the  Church  of  England,  has  intruded  on  a 
foreign  Church,  has  encouraged  schism,  and  has,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies  (which  is  fortunately  not  very  far), 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Anglican  and  Irish  Churches.  For  this  is  no  ques- 
tion of  debatable  "Catholic"  theory.  The  lowest 
of  English  Low  Churchmen,  if  he  is  intelligent,  the 
broadest  of  Broad  Churchmen,  if  he  is  honest,  ought 
to  disapprove  of  Lord  Plunket's  action  as  much  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  or  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
impossible  without  "non-natural"  interpretation,  far 
greater  than  that  which  created  such  a  hubbub  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  Tractarian  controversies,  to  put  any 
construction  on  the  Articles  which  would  justify  the 
setting  up  of  another  "particular  and  won-national 
"  Church"  in  Spain,  in  the  face  of  the  particular  and 
national  Church  existing.  Lord  Plunket  might 
(though  it  would  have  shown  doubtful  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  churchman  ship)  have  given  Senor  Cabrera 
what  support  he  could  in  the  task  of  endeavouring  to 
change  the  ceremonies,  the  rites,  and  the  decisions  in 
points  of  faith  of  the  existing  Spanish  Church.  On  the 
Anglican  position  he  could  not  do  more.  Supposing 
that  Gibraltar  itself  were  ceded  to  Spain,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  sound  Anglican  theory  to  continue  the  bishop's 
see  there ;  how  much  more  to  establish  a  bishopric 
(call  it  of  Madrid  or  of  Melipotamus)  in  a  place  where 
the  Queen  of  England  and  Ireland  has  no  jurisdiction, 
and  where  another  sovereign  and  another  Church 
already  exercise  lawful  sway. 

It  may  possibly  seem  to  some  who  are  not  quite 
Oallios  that,   although  Lord  Plunket's  action  is- 
clearly  a  mistake  (for  on  that  point  argument  is  not 
possible;  no  competent  judge  would  even  trouble  us 
to  reply  to  the  other  side,  whatever  they  might  say), 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  much  fuss  about  it.  Of 
this  we  are  not  so  sure.    The  too  notorious  affair  of 
the  joint  English  and  Prussian  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  caused  the  great 
secession  to  Rome  fifty  years  since,  was  indeed  more 
serious  than  this,  in  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
directly  concerned ;  whereas  now  it  can  wash  its  hands 
of  Lord  Plunket.    But  the  establishment  of  the  Jeru- 
salem  bishopric   itself    was    a    less,   not   a  more, 
serious    matter,    from    the    point   of    view  which 
caused  the   secession,   than  this  business   of  Lord. 
Plunket's.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  intru- 
sion— half  a  dozen  more  or  less  orthodox,  and  more  or 
less   apostolic,   Churches   had  already  a  footing  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  was  no   reason  why  another 
should  not  be  allowed  a  missionary  see.    The  rights 
of  the  State  were  even  less  injured  than  those  of  the 
Church  ;  the  Sultan  had  recognized  no  special  Church, 
even   if  his  recognition  were  held  necessary.  The 
incongruous  yoking  with  Lutheranism,  and  the  alter- 
nate appointments,  were  indecent,  no   doubt ;  but, 
as  they  practically  amounted    to    intermittent  in- 
validation of  the  whole  affair,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
trouble  oneself  much  about  it.    But  here  things  are 
quite  different.    Direct  intrusion  has  been  made  on 
the  province   and   sphere   of  a   Church   which  is 
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unquestionably  in  legal  and  actual  possession,  and 
which  the  Anglican  Church  acknowledges,  if  it  does 
not  acknowledge  the  Anglican  Church  to  be,  however 
erroneous  in  detail,  a  Church  undoubted.  If  Lord 
Plunket  has  not  prompted — indeed,  if  he  has  not 
actually  brought  into  existence — the  offence  of  schism, 
schism  must  henceforth  be  accounted  a  meaningless 
word.  And  the  offence  has  been  taken  as  well  as 
given.  The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  above,  shows  this  beyond  all 
question,  and  though,  as  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
the  Church  of  England  is  as  guiltless  of  the  action  as 
she  was  powerless  to  stop  it,  the  kind  of  person  who 
is  most  prejudicially  affected  by  things  of  this  kind  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  nice  or  dispassionate  reasoner.  Lord 
Plunket  prides  himself  on  having  withdrawn  some 
three  thousand  Spaniards  from  Eome ;  what  answer 
will  he  have  to  make  if  his  action  strengthens  Eome 
with  as  many  or  more  thousands  of  Englishmen  ? 

We  should  imagine  that  the  President  of  the  Church 
Congress  must  feel  it  difficult  to  regard  his  Most 
Keverend  brother  of  Dublin  with  a  proper  fraternal 
charity.  It  is  almost  impossible  but  that  some 
opening  should  be  given  to  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and,  though  a  strong-handed  chairman  may  succeed 
in  checking  discussion,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  there  is  no 
disturbance.  Nay,  strongly  as  we  disapprove  of  the 
introduction  of  burning  questions  on  these  occasions, 
we  must  confess  agreement  if  any  one  urges  that  a 
Church  Congress,  meeting  on  such  an  occasion  without 
giving  more  or  less  expression  of  opinion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, is  little  more  than  an  organized  hypocrisy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  censure  Lord  Plunket  formally  ;  in  the 
first  place,  he  might  and  would  plead  no  jurisdiction, 
and  in  the  second,  it  is  the  weak-kneed  English 
Churchman,  and  not  the  Irish  archiepiscopal  privateer, 
who  wants  attention.  And  in  giving  that  attention  too 
much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  point  which  we 
touched  briefly  last  week — the  utter  futility,  namely, 
of  the  notion  that  separation  from  the  State  would, 
as  some  amiable  zealots  pretend,  strengthen  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  Church.  We  see,  on  the  contrary,  how 
necessary  Establishment  is  to  keep  the  tendency  of 
Englishmen  to  vagary  and  private  judgment  in  some 
sort  of  order  and  regularized  expression.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that,  if  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  been  still  esta- 
blished, Lord  Plunket  would  not  have  dared  to  do  what 
he  has  done,  and  quite  certain  that,  if  he  had,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  dealing  suitably  with 
his  action.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  own  that  we 
do  not  think  a  Disestablished  Church  of  England  could 
be  guaranteed  from  action  as  disastrous  to  the  character 
and  the  cause  of  the  Christian  Church  as  that  which, 
on  the  very  pattern  of  "  Papal  aggression,"  but  with- 
out its  somewhat  lame  theoretical  defence,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  has  here  committed. 


IRISH  OR  WELSH? 

THE  members  of  the  Ministry  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  public,  satisfied  for 
a  time  with  such  subjects  as  the  war  in  China,  the 
health  of  the  Czar,  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
sudden  Cabinet  Council,  and  one  or  two  fairly  myste- 
rious murders,  does  not  instantly  demand  speeches  on 
party  politics.  The  autumn  campaign,  though  it 
renders  newspapers  unreadable,  sometimes  produces,  in 
a  mass  of  verbiage,  a  significant  political  declaration,  or 
a  little  scrap  of  prophecy,  casual,  but  inspired,  which 
shows  pretty  clearly  how  the  wind  will  blow  in  the  next 
Session.  This  year,  however,  the  campaign,  after  a 
lively  opening  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  hung  fire. 
Lord  Rosebery,  it  is  true,  has  spoken  on  more  than 
one  occasion ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  to  stir  the 
great  heart  of  the  Highlands,  he  addressed  his  audience  \ 


in  a  string  of  jokes,  which  will  doubtless  be  studied 
more  at  leisure  during  the  winter  evenings.  Another 
disappointment  was  caused  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who 
was  announced  to  address  his  constituents  one  day 
last  week,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Now,  Mr.  Ellis  is  not 
exactly  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  is 
very  near  the  leader,  and  the  utterances  of  the  chief 
Grladstonian  Whip  would  have  had  a  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  He  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  diplomatist  by  virtue  of  his  office.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  scored  a  diplomatic  triumph  rather  of 
a  negative  kind  by  remaining  silent.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  it  was  best  to  refrain  from  good  words,  even  in 
Welsh  ;  or  possibly  his  Scottish  predecessor,  besides 
warning  him  not  to  send  cheques  to  Irish  members, 
may  have  impressed  upon  him  that  "  it  is  canny  to  say 
"  nowt."  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the 
oracle,  like  all  the  other  oracles,  was  dumb.  Yet  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  hear  Mr.  Ellis,  and  to 
read  him,  especially  between  the  lines.  No  doubt  he 
would  have  told  his  faithful  constituents,  and  Wales 
generally,  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  that  the  Govern- 
ment really  meant  business  this  time,  and  would  either 
disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in  Wales 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  A  promise  has,  in 
fact,  been  made  that  Welsh  Disestablishment  shall 
be  the  first  measure  of  the  Session ;  first,  that  is, 
in  time  as  well  as  in  importance.  We  wonder 
what  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  practical  politician  would  have 
said  to  the  suggestion  that  an  almost  identical  promise 
of  priority  has  been  given  virtually,  if  not  in  so  many 
words,  to  the  Irish  also.  The  arrangement  is  that  the 
Welsh  are  to  have  the  first  innings,  though  a  trumpery 
little  Irish  Bill  may  have  to  be  taken  concurrently ; 
and  when  the  Church  in  Wales  is  comfortably  dis- 
posed of,  the  Evicted  Tenants  are  to  be  reinstated. 

In  this  ingenious  way  both  the  malcontent  sections 
of  the  Liberal  flock  were  pacified  six  weeks  ago,  the 
Welsh  relying  on  a  promise,  and  the  Irish  members 
knowing  well  from  experience  that,  whatever  the  Go- 
vernment may  propose,  next  Session,  like  all  its  recent 
predecessors,  will  be  devoted  to  Irish  grievances,  factions, 
and  misfortunes.  It  is  the  old  scene  from  Esmond  over 
again.  The  most  lamentable  differences,  not  without 
plenty  of  strong  language,  may  divide  the  patriots ; 
but  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Dillon,  or  Mr.  McCarthy,  or 
any  one  who  happens  to  come  uppermost  at  the  time, 
can  at  any  moment  send  for  the  Guard  and  deliver  up 
the  body  of  the  person  calling  himself  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  Scotch  members  may  be 
trusted  to  remain  loyal,  after  the  Local  Government 
Bill  which  they  were  good  enough  to  discuss  all  by 
themselves  last  Session  ;  and,  if  they  wish  to  discuss 
in  like  manner  the  crofters  or  the  mussel-beds,  none 
would  be  disposed  to  grudge  them  their  amusement. 
But  the  English  Radicals,  or  such  of  them  as  follow 
Mr.  Labouchere,  are  not  equally  to  be  trusted.  Their 
grievance,  though  somewhat  vague,  may  seriously  affect 
their  allegiance.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  is  that 
the  Government  does  not  abolish  the  institutions  of  the 
country  fast  enough,  and,  in  particular,  that  it  is 
wilfully  blind  to  the  easy  process  by  which  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  so  clear 
on  this  point  that  the  recognition  of  difficulties,  where 
none  really  exist,  almost  suggests  that  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  ElMBERLEY,  Lord  Ripon,  and  their  colleagues  do 
not  even  wish  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  Here, 
then,  are  at  least  three  parties  with  three  distinct 
grievances,  and  all  of  them  ready  enough — in  the 
Recess — to  upset  a  faithless  Government.  From  the 
sporting  and  unsympathetic  point  of  view,  next  Session 
promises  to  be  of  exceptional  interest ;  but  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  elsewhere,  performance  is  apt  to  fall  far  short 
of  promise. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  SCARE. 

WE  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  political  bearings 
of  this  week's  scare,  such  as  it  has  been ;  but 
the  thing  in  itself,  and  the  management  which  brought 
it  about,  are  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  event  is 
by  no  means  only  a  proof  of  the  unwisdom  of  those 
who  were  scared.  When  people  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  loose  gunpowder,  they  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  nervous  when  they  see  their  official  guardians 
making  what  really  look  like  sudden  strenuous  prepara- 
tions to  put  out  a  fire.  The  deduction  that  there 
is  a  fire  to  put  out  is  only  natural ;  and,  as  that 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  disagreeable  occurrence,  the 
fear  felt  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  If  what  has 
happened  is  only  a  repetition  of  that  fuss  with  the 
Channel  Squadron  which  startled  everybody  a  few  years 
ago,  and  was  afterwards  explained  to  mean  nothing  at 
all,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  have  given  us  a  second  edition  of  a  foolish  busi- 
ness ?  Of  course,  if  there  was  some  reason  for  hastily 
recalling  the  officers  and  men  on  leave  from  the 
Channel  Squadron,  as  it  may  well  be  that  there  was, 
then  there  is  the  less  reason  for  sneering  at  the  nervous- 
ness felt  on  the  present  occasion. 

Some  of  the  defenders  of  the  Ministry  in  the  press 
have  done  it  no  service  by  the  attempts  they  have 
made  to  explain  the  summoning  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
as  an  ordinary  event.  It  is  not  customary  to  summon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
from  abroad  in  the  middle  of  their  holiday,  and  to  call 
other  Ministers  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
attend  a  Cabinet  Council  which  is  a  mere  matter  of 
routine.  The  Cabinet  has,  however,  no  good  right  to 
complain  of  the  indiscretion  of  its  newspaper  friends  ; 
for  the  explanations  which  it  is  said,  on  tolerably 
sound  authority,  to  have  given  for  itself  are  almost 
equally  silly.  The  Cabinet  Council  has  been  held,  so 
it  is  said,  "  to  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  in  China 
"  and  the  possible  danger  to  British  subjects  in  that 
"  country."  The  result  of  the  Cabinet's  serious  con- 
sideration of  these  problems  has  been  the  decision  to 
commission  one  first-class  cruiser,  and  to  detach  one 
second-class  cruiser  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  two 
first-class  gunboats  from  the  Indian  station,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  Admiral  Fremantle's  squadron 
in  the  China  seas.  A  more  inadequate  reason  for  hold- 
ing a  special  Cabinet  Council  has  never  been  assigned, 
nor  has  a  more  futile  result  of  such  a  meeting 
ever  been  heard  of.  The  danger  was  obvious 
months  ago,  and  so  was  the  need  there  might  be 
for  reinforcing  Admiral  Fremantle.  The  order  to 
send  the  ships  was  a  mere  matter  of  administrative 
business,  which  did  not  even  require  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lord  in  London.  Yet  a  Cabinet  Council 
has  been  held,  so  we  are  assured,  to  decide  on 
doing  this  simple  obvious  thing,  and  held,  too, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  some  real  ground  for  anxiety 
as  regards  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  obvious  that  any  ex- 
ceptional action  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  would 
excite  nervous  attention.  Ministers  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  their  explanations  are  not  accepted.  Indeed, 
incredulity  is  the  best  compliment  which  can  be  paid 
to  their  intelligence.  If  the  authorized  explanation  is 
the  true  one,  they  have,  by  their  own  confession, 
shown  an  utter  want  of  common  sense  and  a  childish 
incapacity  to  abstain  from  making  a  most  unneces- 
sary fuss.  The  country  was  disturbed  because  it 
thought  they  were  men  of  business  ;  but  it  need  have 
been  in  no  anxiety,  because  they  are  only  pompous 
and  theatrical. 


CITY  OR  OLD  CITY? 

WHETHER  we  have  regard  to  the  problem  with  which 
it  deals,  or  to  the  solution  which  it  suggests,  or  to 
the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  it  touches,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  City  and  County  of  London,  published 
last  Saturday,  bids  fair  to  be  the  blue-book  of  the  year. 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  affected  London 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  but  infuse  enormous 
strength  into  the  demand  for  a  single  municipality. 
For  it  left  only  three  principal  areas  existing  in  London  ; 
first,  the  City  of  London,  which  is  governed  by  the 
Corporation,  and  is  a  separate  county  for  non-adminis- 
trative purposes ;  secondly,  the  County  of  London — that  is 
to  say,  the  area  under  the  London  County  Council — minus 
the  City  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
which  is  the  whole  district  under  the  County  Council,  and 
which  for  certain  purposes  includes  the  City.  The  over- 
lapping of  these  areas,  their  very  existence,  and,  be  it 
added,  the  sanction  which  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888  had  given  to  the  principle  of  amalgamation,  made  it 
difficult  for  things  to  remain  in  this  condition,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  unification. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  already 
public  property.  They  rest  upon  two  postulates ;  first, 
that  London  is  one  great  town ;  and,  secondly,  that 
London  is  also  an  aggregation  of  separate  towns,  each 
with  its  own  local  characteristics.  From  these  propositions 
the  whole  scheme  of  amalgamation  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission is  logically  deducible.  If  London  is  in  reality  a 
town,  it  requires  town,  and  not  county,  government,  and 
■  thus  one  central  governing  body  is  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  London  is  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of  different 
towns,  the  separate  existence  of  these  entities  must  be 
recognized,  and  their  diverse  needs  provided  for,  by  the  for- 
mation of  strong  local  authorities.  The  central  body  is  to 
be  the  London  County  Council,  whose  powers  will  now  be 
extended  into  the  City.  But  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Council  itself  will  be  changed  in  the  process  of  absorbing 
the  old  City.  It  will  emerge  as  "  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty and  Citizens  of  London."  The  Lord  Mayor  elected 
by  the  Council  of  the  new  Corporation  will  be  its  titular 
head ;  he  wdl  also  be  the  official  representative  of  the  people 
of  London,  and  will  exercise  and  enjoy  substantially  all  the 
personal  rights  and  privileges  of  his  predecessors.  The 
new  Council  will  have  a  "  Town  Clerk "  instead  of  a 
Deputy  Chairman,  and  a  "Treasurer"  instead  of  a 
Chamberlain.  The  electorate  for  the  Council  is  to  be  the 
same  as  that  fixed  for  Parish  Councils  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1894.  Those  functions  of  the  Common  Council 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  which  are  exercised  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  the  County  Council  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Corporation,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  property,  and  practically  all  the  liabilities,  of  the  old 
City.  The  control  of  the  City  Police  is  not,  however,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  County  Council.  Then  we  come  to  the 
local  bodies.  They  are  to  be  styled  Councils.  Each  will 
have  a  Mayor  of  its  own,  but  no  Aldermen.  The  Council 
of  the  old  City  is  to  be  the  old  Corporation.  But  it  will 
consist  of  only  72  members,  who  will  choose  their  "  Mayor  " 
annually  from  the  citizens  of  the  old  City,  and,  while 
existing  Aldermen  are  to  be  entitled  to  sit  as  additional  life 
members  of  the  body,  there  will  be  no  Aldermen  after  them 
on  the  old  City  Council.  To  the  local  authorities  thus 
created  every  detail  of  administration  not  imperatively 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  central  body  will  be 
entrusted,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  Councils  in  touch  with 
the  new  Corporation,  the  Commission  propose  that  the 
members  chosen  by  a  district  to  sit  in  the  Corporation  of 
London  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  local  governing 
body. 

Such  is  the  scheme  now  suggested  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  County  and  City  of  London.  How  far  is  it  worthy 
of  support  1  In  order  to  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  another  and  a  more  abstract  one.  On  what 
lines  must  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  unification  pro- 
ceed 1  They  are  not  obscure.  If  the  County  and  City  of 
London  are  to  be  amalgamated,  any  needless  friction  must 
be  avoided.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  crea- 
tion in  London  of  a  body  so  incompetent  for  good  as 
the  Municipality  of  New  York,  or  so  given  over  to 
Socialistic  enterprises  as  the  Municipality  of  Berlin  or  that 
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of  the  Seine.  In  theory  the  motto  Amt  gibt  Verstand  is 
admirable.  In  practice,  municipally  speaking,  we  regard  it 
as  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Again,  the  new  Corporation  of 
London  must  be  one  in  which  the  stately  traditions  of  its 
predecessors  are  continued  and  preserved.  There  must  be 
no  breach  in  the  line  of  civic  succession.  Finally,  the  old 
City  must  be  the  predominant  partner  in  the  new  concern. 

The  Report  of  the  Unification  Commission  utterly  fails  to 
realize  some  of  these  conditions,  and  complies  with  none  of 
them  perfectly.  It  is  based  on  ex  parte  evidence.  The  case 
for  the  old  Corporation  was  not  adequately  placed  before  the 
Commissioners,  since  Mr.  Crawford,  who  represented  the 
City,  and  the  witnesses  in  the  same  interest  withdrew  from 
th  e  inquiry  whenever  they  found  that  their  presence  was  to 
be  construed  as  an  admission  that  amalgamation  was  desirable. 
We  do  not  blame  the  Commissioners  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  scope  of  their  investigation  which  made  this  withdrawal 
of  the  City  representatives  inevitable.  The  reference  was 
artfully,  and  yet  with  the  foolishness  which  so  often  cha- 
racterizes worldly  wisdom,  drawn  by  the  Home  Secretary  so 
as  to  exclude  any  consideration  of  the  principle  of  amalga- 
mation, and  the  Commissioners  had  no  right  to  go  beyond 
the  letter  of  their  appointment.  But  the  one-sided  cha- 
racter of  the  inquiry  is  fitted  at  once  seriously  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  Report,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  and  representatives 
of  the  old  Corporation  a  feeling  of  resentment  which  will 
place  a  grave  obstacle  in  the  way  of  amalgamation. 

Nor  are  the  other  evil  contingencies,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  properly  guarded  against  in  the  scheme  pro- 
pounded by  the  Unification  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  failed  to  appreciate  what  is  due  to  the  history, 
the  traditions,  and  the  vast  commercial  importance  of  the  old 
City  for  whose  absorption  in  the  County  Council  they  are 
making  provision.  They  appear  to  be  in  a  strait  betwixt  two 
plans,  desiring  at  once  to  conciliate  the  old  Corporation, 
justly  offended  by  the  unfair  and  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Government  reference,  in  words,  and  to  satisfy  the  reforming 
zeal  of  the  County  Council  in  fact.  This  double-mindedness 
■ — we  use  the  term  with  no  offensive  meaning — produces  its 
natural  results.  The  Commissioners  go  both  too  far  and 
not  far  enough.  They  concede  the  necessity  of  giving 
permanence  to  the  old  civic  traditions  of  London.  We  are 
still  to  have  our  Lord  Mayor  and  the  annual  shows,  recep- 
tions, and  (presumably)  banquets  which  have  so  long  been 
the  glories  of  London  municipal  life.  But  the  thread  of 
continuity  is  snapped  at  various  points.  The  election  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Aldermen,  nay, 
the  very  Aldermen  themselves  are  to  cease  to  exist ;  the 
Sheriffs  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  new  Corpora- 
tion ;  a  Town  Clerk  and  a  Treasurer  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Deputy  Chairman  and  the  Chamberlain ;  the  Common 
Serjeant  is  to  become  a  Deputy  Recorder. 

The  same  unevenness  of  purpose  marks  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commissioners  deal  with  the  representation  of  the  old 
City  on  the  Council  of  the  new  Corporation.  They  start  by 
computing  the  population  of  the  old  City  by  the  ludicrous 
standard  of  how  many  people  live  there  at  night.  But 
they  neither  leave  the  representatives  of  the  old  City 
in  the  new  central  authority  to  be  elected  by  the  care- 
takers —  and  the  cats  —  nor  fail,  in  determining  the 
number  of  representatives,  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  City  pays  one-eighth  of  the  whole  burden  of  rating  ! 
An  amalgamation  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  such 
divided  counsels  as  these  could  result  only  in  the  erection 
of  a  municipality  whose  anomalies  would  be  redeemed  by  no 
historical  associations,  whose  unwieldiness  would  make  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  vices  which  have  eaten  into  the  heart  of 
similar  bodies  in  America,  France,  and  Germany,  and  whose 
proceedings  would  be  stamped  with  the  fussiness  and  the 
lack  of  dignity  which  are  so  painfully  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  record  of  the  London  County  Council. 

And  yet  we  by  no  means  regard  the  main  features  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Unification  Commission  as  impracticable. 
In  view  of  the  success  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  legis- 
lation, it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  amalgama- 
tion in  some  form  or  other  must  come ;  and  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  old  Corporation,  of  whose  place  in 
history  and  whose  present  power  and  usefulness  all 
Englishmen  ought  to  be  proud,  would  consult  its  own 
dignity  best  by  frankly  recognizing,  and  putting  it- 
self, at  the  head  of,  the  huge  municipality  which  has 
grown  up  beside  and  around  it,  and  which  has  in  some 
measure  dwarfed  its  size  and  importance.     We  have  no 


cut-and-dried  string  of  amendments  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Unification  Commission  to  propose.  The  matter  must  be 
"  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel  "  if  its  settlement 
is  not  to  be  "  full  of  doing  and  undoing."  But  if  the  old 
Corporation  and  its  supporters,  accepting  the  principle  of 
amalgamation,  will  but  concentrate  their  energies  on  an 
attempt  to  secure  for  the  old  City  the  predominant 
influence  in  a  unified  London  which  is  its  due,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  effort  will  both  command  public  and  political 
sympathy  and  attain  success.  The  Commissioners  are 
careful  to  preserve  part  of  the  structure  of  the  old  Cor- 
poration of  London  in  the  new  institution  whose  establish- 
ment they  recommend.  The  aim  of  the  City  Fathers  should 
be  to  see  that  this  principle  is  carried  out  to  its  logical  issue. 
The  City  Aldermen  should  still  find  a  place  in  the  Council 
of  the  new  Corporation.  The  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
should  be  left  in  their  hands.  The  old  civic  names  of  Com- 
mon Serjeant  and  Chamberlain  should  be  retained ;  and 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  old  City  should  receive  their 
legitimate  recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  far  larger  number 
of  representatives  in  the  new  Corporation  than  the  Unifi- 
cation Commissioners  accord  to  it.  It  may  be — we  believe 
it  is — possible  to  unify  the  numerous  towns  of  which  London 
is  composed.  But  the  thing  can  only  be  done  if,  getting 
rid  of  the  false  analogies  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  we  grasp  and  keep  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that 
the  old  City  which  is  the  synonym  for  London's  commercial 
greatness  must  crown  the  edifice. 


MADAGASCAR  AND  DELAGOA  BAY. 

WHILST  M.  Myre  de  Vilers  is  on  his  way  to  Mada- 
gascar to  present  his  ultimatum  to  the  Hova  Court, 
the  opportunity  may  be  seized  to  consider  what  effect  the  en- 
tire appropriation  of  the  island  by  the  French  may  have 
upon  British  influence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  what  steps 
may  be  taken  to  obviate  difficulties  which  will  apparently 
ensue.  The  French  have  long  intended  to  obtain  possession 
of  that  splendid  island,  the  third  largest  in  the  world,  900 
miles  long,  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities  of 
every  description,  with  a  tropical  seaboard,  and  a  temperate 
inland  plateau.  The  idea  took  shape  during  the  Second 
Empire.  It  was  then  proposed,  as  mentioned  in  Viel 
Castel's  Memoirs,  to  obtain  control  of  the  island,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Empire  of  England  in  India,  and  the 
method  of  governing  it  was  then  worked  out.  There  was 
to  be  a  French  Resident-General  at  headquarters  with 
control  over  all  foreign  affairs,  and  there  were  to  be  French 
Residents  placed  with  every  local  governor,  who  should 
control  the  doings  of  the  native  administrators,  while  sub- 
ordinate to  the  authority  of  the  Resident-General.  Thus 
the  details  of  internal  administration  would  be  left  with 
the  natives,  and  the  supreme  control  would  remain  with 
the  French.  This  method  is  a  combination  of  the  system 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  India  in  dealing  with 
so-called  independent  States  and  of  the  Dutch  system  of 
ruling  Java.  It  was  considered  at  first  a  wild  and  impos- 
sible scheme,  but  it  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  and  aimed 
at  for  forty  years.  It  has  even  been  partially  put  in 
execution;  for,  since  1885  there  has  been  at  the  capital, 
Antananarivo,  a  Resident -General  with  control  over  foreign 
relations  and  an  escort  of  some  thirty  French  soldiers. 
M.  Myre  de  Vilers  was  formerly  Resident-General.  This 
arrangement  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the  war  which 
occurred  shortly  before.  Although  our  own  Government  was 
no  party  to  the  treaty  then  made  between  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment of  Madagascar  and  the  French,  the  assurance  was 
made  by  our  Foreign  Office  that  no  obstacle  should  be  put 
in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and  careful  observers  did  not 
fail  to  note  that  in  this  way  Mr.  Gladstone  surrendered  to 
the  French  a  strong  position  on  the  Mozambique  channel 
and  on  the  trade  route  to  India  through  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Trouble  ensued  from  an  early  date.  The  Hovas  resented 
both  the  presence  of  the  Resident-General  and  his  claims 
to  authority.  Relying  on  the  treaty,  the  foreign  Consuls 
applied  for  their  exequaturs  through  the  French  Resident, 
and  the  Government  of  Madagascar  would  not  recognize  the 
Consul  so  applying.  So  much  difficulty  ensued  that  some 
years  ago  the  British  Consul  was  removed  from  Tamatave, 
and  we  believe  that  no  successor  has  been  appointed  to  him 
there.  A  singular  incident  occun-ed  not  long  since. 
A  British  subject,  the  same  A.  Kingdon  who  is  now 
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awaiting  his  trial  in  London  under  a  curious  charge  of  coin- 
ing, was  accused  on  an  equally  peculiar  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Hova  Government.  That  Government  had  not 
jurisdiction  to  try  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  British  Consul 
at  the  capital.  But  this  official  declined  to  investigate  the 
case  unless  it  were  forwarded  through  the  French  authori- 
ties, which  the  Hova  Government  declined  to  do.  "When 
England  desired  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  in 
1890  the  French  demurred,  claiming  that  they  had  rights 
there  which  they  would  not  surrender.  Accordingly,  to 
induce  the  French  to  withdraw  their  rights,  the  British 
Government,  by  its  agreement  then  made,  recognized  the 
French  protectorate  of  Madagascar  as  fully  as  possible.  If 
the  French  proceed  to  enforce  the  claims  thus  formally 
recognized  after  long  informal  acknowledgment,  it  would 
seem  that  England  has  no  right  whatever  to  make  any  sort 
of  objection  now. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  satisfied  with  this  fact,  from  whatever 
point  we  look  at  the  matter.  The  Hovas  may  love  us  no  more 
than  they  love  the  French,  but  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the 
commerce  of  Madagascar  was  in  British  hands.  English- 
men had  every  hope  of  being  able  to  open  up  the  vast  riches 
of  the  interior.  Their  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  practical 
surrender  to  the  French,  and  their  schemes  became  of  no 
value.  The  French  even  declare  as  invalid  concessions 
lately  given  to  Englishmen.  Again,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  is  it  possible  to  find  much 
satisfaction  in  the  formation  of  a  new  French  empire  in  the 
East.  Has  not  Siam  been  appropriated,  or  nearly  so? 
And,  in  respect  of  Madagascar,  there  is  especial  matter  for 
regret  in  its  passing  into  French  hands,  for  the  island  lies 
directly  on  the  route  from  the  Cape  to  India  and  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

Again,  when  the  French  first  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Madagascar  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  counterpoise  to 
India.  But  since  then  South  Africa  has  become  of  utmost 
importance.  Forty  years  ago  the  imperfectly  explored  Cape 
Colony  and  the  little  colony  of  Natal  were  all  that  we  pos- 
sessed in  South  Africa.  Now,  however,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous territory  in  British  hands.  Many  flourishing  areas 
are  in  process  of  exploitation ;  a  vast  commerce  has  sprung 
up ;  while  the  French  own  ports  which  are  a  match  for 
Mauritius,  and  will  soon  control  absolutely  an  island  of  great 
size,  and  immense  potential  wealth,  just  over  against  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  while  the  nations  are 
such  rivals  in  politics  and  in  commerce,  these  facts  are  not 
to  be  neglected. 

Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  console  ourselves  as 
to  the  commerce.  Of  course  if  the  French  impose  heavy 
differential  duties  on  our  trade,  they  may  destroy  it  entirely ; 
but  unless  they  do  this  the  commerce  may  continue  largely 
in  British  hands,  though  to  France  will  remain  the  dealing 
with  the  land  and  the  securing  the  first  profits  from  con- 
cessions. As  to  the  sea-borne  commerce,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  if  we  have  a  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  our 
ships  upon  the  seas,  the  mere  possession  of  the  island  by 
the  French  will  make  no  difference  to  us,  and  that  all  we 
need  do  is  to  increase  our  sea  strength  in  that  portion  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged  that  a  trading  nation 
like  our  own  would  actually  derive  advantage  from  the 
development  of  the  island  which  would  probably  ensue  from 
its  falling  into  French  hands — or,  indeed,  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  necessity  of  defending  the  island  might 
render  it  a  source  of  weakness.  The  matter,  however,  is 
serious  enough,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  our  brethren 
in  South  Africa  considered  it  with  alarm ;  we  hope  this 
may  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  contribute  directly  to  our 
naval  defences,  which  alone  can  safeguard  them  in  time  of 
war,  rather  than  waste  their  money  on  local  defences. 

The  possession  of  Delagoa  Bay,  under  these  circumstances, 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Delagoa  Bay  lies 
slightly  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Madagascar.  It 
is  Portuguese  territory,  and  was  declared  such  by  the  award 
of  Marshal  MacMahon,  in  1875.  Itj  is  the  natural  port  of 
the  Transvaal,  giving  best  access  to  that  State,  which  con- 
tains all  that  is  most  valuable  in  South  Africa,  and  to 
which  the  other  South  African  States  and  colonies  can 
hardly  venture  to  "  hold  a  candle."  Now,  though  peace 
prevails  in  South  Africa,  promoted  by  industry,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  trouble  will  never  again  occur  there.  South 
Africa  is  at  present  far  more  Dutch  than  English,  and, 
therefore,  its  loyalty  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In 
the  large  towns,  and  where  the  miners  are,  the  bulk  of  the 


population  may  be  of  British  descent,  and  also  in  Natal, 
but  not  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Free  State,  or  the  country 
districts  of  the  Transvaal.  The  sympathy  of  the  Dutch 
populations  of  the  various  States  for  each  other  is  very 
great.  Their  dispersal  is  of  recent  occurrence ;  their 
characteristics,  their  religion,  their  traditions,  are  iden- 
tical. For  the  moment,  however,  an  element  of  dissen- 
sion has  been  created  by  the  rival  interests  of  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  each  of  them  claiming  the 
supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  perhaps  at  present  the 
Dutch  of  the  Transvaal  are  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  a 
national  sense  by  the  vast  number  of  Europeans,  mainly 
of  English  origin,  who  are  now  resident  in  that  State. 

The  Cape  Colony  desires  to  enforce  its  claims  to  supre- 
macy by  the  possession  of  the  central  trade  routes,  and  by 
securing  the  reversion  of  Bechuanaland  and  Zambesia,  both 
of  them  saved  from  the  Transvaal  by  means  of  British 
talent  and  British  gold.    The  Transvaal  desires  to  secure 
for  itself  the  position  of  premier  South  African  State  by 
obtaining  control  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  is  the  natural  out- 
let for  the  riches  of  the  richest  part  of  South  Africa.    In  a 
very  short  time  the  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
interior  of  the  Transvaal  will  be  complete,  and  the  railways 
of  the  Cape  Colony  will  have  to  reduce  their  rates  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  interior  traffic  will  cease  to  pay.  A 
rumour  has  lately  been  put  about  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Marks  have  secured  a  concession  of  pier  and  port  rights  at 
Delagoa  Bay  on  the  behalf  of  the  Transvaal  Government, 
which  will  throw  that  harbour  into  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  South  African  Republic.    "Whether  this  is  accurate  or 
not,  the  statement  has  to  be  carefully  tested  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  approaching  realization  of  French 
ambitions  in  Madagascar.    The  Portuguese  Government  by 
their  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1891  expressly  reserved 
for  England  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  any  rights  there 
which  would  weaken  such  arrangement  with  us,  acting  on 
the  same  principle  that  has  just  regulated  the  proceedings 
of  France  and  the  Congo  Free  State  in  relation  to  the 
Anglo-Congo  agreement.    Again,  under  the  Convention  of 
London  of  1884  England  has  the  right,  inferentially,  to 
prevent  the  conclusion  by  the  Transvaal  of  any  treaty  with 
Portugal,  and  should  certainly  interfere  if  any  arrangement 
unfavourable  to  England  were  effected.    Moreover  various 
questions  as  to  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  are  now  under 
arbitration  at  Berne,  and  subsequent  arrangements  must 
depend  upon  the  result  of  that  arbitration.    But  on  no 
consideration  can  the  Transvaal  be  permitted  to  obtain 
any  exclusive  control  over  a  port  of  such  importance ; 
whatever  is  to  be  done  there  must  be  for  the  benefit 
of  all  South  Africa  and  of  the  mother-country.  England 
must  realize  the  importance  of  securing  the  control  of  that 
harbour  for  the  general  benefit  and  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting herself  against  any  preponderance  of  strength  on 
the  part  of  France  in  Madagascar,  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    With  Delagoa  Bay 
under  our  influence  we  can  safeguard  the  commerce  of  the 
Transvaal  and  of  Zambesia ;  we   need   not  rely  on  the 
capricious  loyalty  of  Cape   statesmen  grown  half  Dutch 
either  through  their  pecuniary  interests  or  their  poli- 
tical   associations;    breathing   one   moment    a  pseudo- 
Imperialism,  and  the  next  a  factitious  colonialism.   We  can, 
sure  of   this  control,  and    while    perhaps    leaving  the 
harbour  in  Portuguese  hands,  do  justice  for  all  South 
Africa  without  undue  favour  to  any  colony,  and  thus 
further  the  advent  of  united  South  Africa,  which  shall  be 
strong  enough  of  itself  to  keep  in  check  its  neighbours, 
be  they  Portuguese,  or  German,  or  French.    In  this  way 
we  should  neutralize  to  a  great  extent  the  evils  of  a 
French  Madagascar,  which  otherwise,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Portuguese  or  the  hostility  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  might  threaten  not  only  the  trade  routes,  but  the 
very  sources  of  South  African  commerce. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

THROUGH  all  the  exaggerations,  and  even  the  down- 
right lies,  which  are  reported  from  the  Far  East,  one 
thing  is  becoming  very  clear.  It  is  that  the  Chinese 
Government  is  in  the  condition  of  a  worn-out  Oriental 
monarchy  in  the  last  stage  of  its  existence.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  when  the  Manchu  ancestors  of  the  present 
Emperor  came  down  on  the  elder  dynasty  they  found  a 
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state  of  things  existing  not  at  all  unlike  what  now  prevails 
at  Pekin.  None  of  the  signs  which  go  before  the  fall  of 
empires  in  the  East  are  wanting.  There  is  an  Emperor 
bred  by  pedants  and  women  in  the  women's  side  of  the 
Palace  ;  there  are  swarms  of  eunuchs  who  meddle  in  the 
business  of  government,  and  have  no  conception  of  any  pos- 
sible way  of  conducting  affairs  except  by  intrigue  ;  there  is 
a  great  Council,  composed  partly  of  Ministers,  partly  of 
members  of  the  Royal  House,  too  large  for  secresy,  too 
divided  by  cliques  for  action.  The  administration  is 
thoroughly  corrupt.  It  is  found  now  that  the  arsenals  and 
storehouses  are  empty,  and  that  the  money  which  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  filling  them  has  been  pilfered.  The  soldiers 
are  undisciplined,  unpaid,  and  ill  armed.  The  provincial 
governors  are  semi-independent.  Li  Hung  Chang's  ante- 
room, we  are  told,  is  as  much  frequented  as  ever.  His 
personal  troops  and  their  officers  remain  loyal  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  manifest  loss  of  favour  with  the  Emperor.  If 
he  decided  to  oppose  his  nominal  master,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  his  own  soldiers  would  stand  by  him.  What  is 
true  of  Li,  and  his  government  of  Pecheli,  is  true  of  other 
governors,  and  other  provinces.  The  Court  in  the  mean- 
time has  lost  whatever  sense  it  ever  possessed,  and  passes 
from  issuing  frantic  orders  to  its  generals  to  do  the  im- 
possible, to  fits  of  despondency  in  which  it  talks  of  retiring 
to  Nankin.  The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  in  a  condition  of 
panic,  expecting  the  worst  to  happen,  believing  the 
Japanese  to  be  capable  of  almost  incredible  feats  of  activity, 
and  more  than  half  disposed  to  break  out  into  an  attack  on 
foreigners. 

China  was,  it  is  true,  in  an  even  worse  condition  than  it 
is  now  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and 
yet  contrived  to  escape  destruction.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  had  the  help  of  the  English  Government.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  to-day  do  not  seem  to  share  their 
predecessors'  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the  integrity  of 
China  to  this  country.  In  fact,  if  gossip  is  not  more  than 
usually  wrong,  they  have  thought  so  little  about  the  matter 
that,  when  the  war  takes  a  course  which  was  foreseen  to  be 
probable  from  the  very  beginning,  they  are  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  It  is  necessary  to  summon  Ministers  from  the 
four  quarters  to  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  decide  what  is  to  be 
done  in  circumstances  which  might  have  been  provided  for 
months  ago.  That  at  least  is  what  rumour,  circulated  by 
the  Cabinet's  friends,  has  to  say,  and  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  that 
Ministers  have  no  objection  to  let  it  be  known  that  they 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  find  the 
war  and  its  consequences  pressed  very  much  on  their  at- 
tention for  some  time  to  come.  If  the  Japanese  push  on 
to  attack  Pekin  with  success,  the  Court  will  very  probably 
move  to  Nankin,  and  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
integration of  China.  The  advance  will  almost  certainly  be 
made,  or  at  least  attempted,  since  it  appears  that  the 
patriotic  policy  adopted  towards  China  by  the  Mikado's 
Government  has  not  enabled  it  to  obtain  a  majority  in  its 
legislative  Chamber.  The  Opposition  has,  in  fact,  taken 
the  obvious  course  of  trumping  the  patriotism  of  the 
Cabinet.  Ministers  were  for  asserting  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  Japan  in  Corea.  The  Opposition  is  for  planting 
the  glorious  banner  of  Japan  on  the  walls  of  Pekin  ;  and, 
when  that  is  done,  it  will  be  no  less  ready  to  go  on  to 
Nankin.  Japan  is,  in  fact,  committed  to  a  policy  of 
"  thorough  "  towards  China,  because  the  Ministry  dare  not 
appear  less  loftily  patriotic  than  the  Opposition,  and  the 
Opposition  has  no  scruple  in  driving  on  the  Ministry  to  a 
policy  of  military  adventure.  But  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that,  if  Pekin  is  attacked,  and  unless  the  in- 
vaders are  beaten  back  at  once — which,  to  judge  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  troops  hitherto,  is  at  any 
rate  not  very  likely — the  Court  will  move  to  Nan- 
kin. At  this  southern  capital  it  will  be  compara- 
tively safe,  but  the  change  will  not  stop  with  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  Court  and  its  army  of  hangers-on.  At 
Nankin  the  Emperor  will  be  separated  from  the  support  of 
his  own  race,  the  Manchus,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  purely 
Chinese  population.  This  of  itself  would  necessarily  make 
a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of  the  Government, 
but  this  would  not  be  all.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  the  blow  which  a  flight  of  this  kind  would  give  to  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  would  not  have  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  encouragement  such  a  confession  of 
weakness  would  give  to  the  ambition  of  every  provincial 


governor  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  But  it  would  pro- 
bably cost  the  Emperor  the  support  of  his  own  Manchu 
kinsmen,  who  would  renounce  a  sovereign  who  ran  away 
from  Japanese  to  taka  refuge  among  Chinese.  With  an 
Emperor  in  the  North  and  another  in  the  South,  with 
provincial  Governors  setting  up  for  themselves,  and  a  foreign 
enemy  attacking  from  the  outside,  the  Empire  of  China 
would  fall  rapidly  to  pieces.  Then  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  have  plenty  to  think  about.  Schemes  for  the 
friendly  partition  of  the  country  are  already  appearing  in 
Russian  papers.  They  are,  no  doubt,  abundantly  foolish 
as  yet ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  China  becomes  disintegrated, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  question  of  partition  becomes 
a  very  pressing  one,  indeed.  It  is  neither  France,  Russia, 
nor  Japan  which  will  have  any  hesitation,  and  we  may 
as  well  remember  that  two  of  them  will  do  their  utmost 
to  exclude  our  commerce  from  whatever  part  of  the  countiy 
may  fall  to  them. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  the  worst  may  not 
come.  China  may  separate  on  tolerable  terms  with  Japan 
after  repelling  an  invasion.  She  may  even  rally,  and  take 
the  offensive  in  her  turn,  though  this  is  a  most  improbable 
contingency.  China  has  the  resources  to  do  it,  and  if  the 
Government  were  only  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  ruler  for  a 
sufficient  time,  Japan  would  no  doubt  be  reduced  very 
rapidly  to  insignificance  when  once  China  began  to  act.  But 
the  machinery  of  administration  is  so  utterly  out  of  work- 
ing order,  the  Empire  is  so  loosely  jointed,  so  hard  to  move 
together,  that  it  seems  incredible  that  any  vigorous  effort 
can  be  made  for  years.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  governing  faculty  to  prepare 
the  effort  will  be  found.  The  great  Council  of  the 
Empire  has  shown  considerable  political  ability,  but 
it  is  plainly  worthless  as  a  check  on  administration. 
In  any  case,  there  is  but  a  chance  for  the  future  against 
the  certainty  of  disaster  in  the  present.  The  prospect  is 
gloomy  for  foreigners  settled  in  China,  and,  indeed,  for  all 
interested  in  its  trade.  Whatever  measures  may  be  taken 
to  secure  life  and  property  at  the  treaty  ports,  commerce 
must  be  affected  most  seriously.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  has  most  to  suffer  from  the  collapse  of  the  Imperial 
Government  or  from  a  prolonged  struggle  with  Japan, 
dragged  out  perhaps  for  years.  Some  may  be  inclined  to 
look  forward  to  a  compensation  for  this  loss  in  the  shape  of 
the  opening  of  China.  We  are  by  no  means  persuaded 
that  any  such  result  is  to  be  expected.  If  the  Court  is 
withdrawn  to  some  capital  more  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden 
attack  than  Pekin,  and  if  the  war  is  prolonged  without  pro- 
ducing disintegration,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  passions 
aroused  by  conflict  with  Japan  will  not  be  directed  only 
against  the  Japanese.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Empire  falls  to  pieces,  we  shall  at  once  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  native,  and  deeply  rooted,  Chinese  hatred 
and  contempt  of  foreigners.  The  governing  class  about  the 
Emperor  have  at  least  learnt  a  little,  and  although  the 
statement  occasionally  made  about  one  or  other  of  them, 
that  he  is  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  foreigners,  may  not 
mean  much,  it  does  mean  something.  But  so  great  a 
majority  of  Chinamen  that  the  minority  is  hardly  worth 
considering,  is  bitterly  hostile  to  foreigners,  and  would 
dearly  like  to  show  its  hostility.  It  has  been  restrained 
not  very  effectually,  but  still  in  some  measure,  by  the  pro- 
vincial governors  acting  under  the  order  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  first  consequence 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  controlling  force  will  be  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  old  hatred  to  foreigners,  in  which  the  "  for- 
ward party "  among  Chinamen  will  simply  disappear. 
Then,  of  course,  will  come  the  necessity  for  intervention,  for 
extorting  indemnities,  and  taking  securities ;  in  short,  for  all 
those  things  which  sooner  or  later  have  a  way  of  interpret- 
ing themselves  into  extra  pennies  on  the  Income-tax. 


SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  IN  PARIS. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  has  been  received  in  Paris,  as 
President  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Sociology,  with  a  Avelcome  to  which  he  is  well 
entitled.  The  Figaro  has  greeted  in  him  "  l'illustre  crea- 
teur  de  1'Universite  de  Londres,"  and  his  colleague,  M. 
Rene  Worms,  has  described  him  to  his  face  as  "  Ancien 
Ministre  Anglais."  M.  Worms'  mistake  is  natural.  He 
has  been  misled  by-  the  confessedly  precarious  argument 
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from  analogy.    In  France,  a  politician  of  Sir  John  Lub- 

I  bock's  eminence  would  have  been  several  times  a  Minister. 
Sir  John's  other  titles  to  consideration,  more  generally  re- 

,  cognized  in  England,  were  not  forgotten.  He  must  have 
been  perfectly  happy.  An  address  on  Sociology  leaves  a 
man  at  liberty  to  talk  about  pretty  nearly  anything  he 

1  likes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  moral  or  physical  universe 
which  has  not  some  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  man- 

'  kind.  No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  took  the  opportunity  of  expounding  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  which  in  its^  sim- 
plicity he  has,  we  believe,  declared  to  be  within  the  intel- 
lectual comprehension  of  his  performing  poodle,  though 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  unable  to  understand  it.  He 
praised  the  useful  activity  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  is  President,  and  which  has  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  in  trade  dis- 
putes. Sir  John  spoke  of  the  costs  of  the  military  arma- 
ments of  nations,  and  the  desirability  of  arbitration  in  inter- 
national disputes,  enforcing  his  argument  by  the  authority 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  has  written  that 

Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  melted  into  one. 

The  natural  inference  from  these  lines  would  seem  to  be  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Mountains  Abolition  Society. 
They  suggest  the  question  whether  Sir  John  Lubbock 
really  thinks  that  the  melting  of  kindred  drops  into  one 
is  indeed  a  consummation  to  be  wished.  Each  people,  shut 
within  its  mountain  or  ocean  frontiers,  has  by  its  very 
isolation  a  genius  of  its  own  which  it  is  bound  to  guard 
from  infringement,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  armaments  which 
he  deplores.  Does  he  think  that  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  nations  would  be  increased  if,  instead  of  Italian,  and 
English,  and  French,  and  German,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Moliere,  and  Goethe,  had  written  in  Volapuk  1  The 
melting  of  the  drops  into  one  would  reduce  everything  into 
a  monotonous  wash  of  cosmopolitan  commonplace.  A 
nation  is  a  trustee  of  its  own  future,  and  it  cannot  allow 
itself  to  be  arbitrated  out  of  existence.  A  man  may  forgive 
his  enemies,  and,  smitten  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other  to 
the  smiter,  and  give  away  his  cloak  when  his  coat  has  been 
taken  from  him  ;  but  a  nation  cannot  do  these  things. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  alienate  in  permanence  an  estate  of 
which  it  is  only  a  life- tenant. 

The  portion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  address  which  seems 
to  have  excited  most  attention  in  France  is  that  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  effect  of  education  in  England  upon  crime. 
Since  the  Act  of  1870  the  number  of  children  in  English 
schools  has  increased  from  1,500,000  to  5,000.000 ;  and 
the  number  of  persons  in  prison  has  fallen  from  12,000  to 
5,000.  The  yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  the  worst  crimes  has  declined  from  3,000  to 
800  ;  while  juvenile  offenders  have  fallen  from  14,000  to 
5,000.  Sir  John  Lubbock  sees  in  these  figures  a  confirma- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo's  saying,  that  "  he  who  opens  a  school 
closes  a  prison."  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  hasty  generaliza- 
tion. In  France,  according  to  the  Temps,  criminal  statistics, 
the  statements  of  magistrates,  and  the  lamentations  of 
moralists  show  that  as  schools  have  been  opened  prisons  have 
filled,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  education  has  been  accom- 
panied with  increase  of  crime,  and  especially  of  juvenile 
crime.  The  fallacy  post  hoc,  propter  hoc,  is  perhaps 
exemplified  equally  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  French 
writer.  Education  in  both  countries  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
operating  on  conduct.  But  that  it  is  an  efficient  cause  can- 
not reasonably  be  disputed.  The  difference,  as  the  Temps 
points  out,  is  probably  this — that  in  France,  under  the 
Republic,  education  is  simply  intellectual  instruction.  In 
England  there  is  not  only  instruction  but  training. 
Moral  and  religious  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
children.  They  are  not  only  taught  to  use  their  weapons, 
but  are  instructed  as  to  the  spirit  in  which,  and  the  ends 
for  which,  they  should  be  employed.  This  is  not  the  clerical 
view  only.  No  one  has  insisted  more  strongly  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  on  the  futility  of  mere  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  guides  of  conduct,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
a  discipline  of  character  as  well  as  of  intellect,  if  education 
is  to  be  more  than  the  equipment  of  barbarians  with  arms 
of  precision. 


ROYAL  AND  ANCIENT  AUTUMN  MEETING. 

THE  rivers  of  Scotland  have  been  full  of  fish  all  the 
month  of  September,  but  never  a  chance  has  been 
given  to  the  sea-trout  or  salmon  of  ascending  the  rapids. 
They  have  lain  in  masses,  closely  packed  in  pools  so  shallow 
and  so  crystal  clear  as  to  be  the  fisherman's  despair. 
Yet  he  has  looked  forward  with  all  glad  confidence  to  the 
final  week  of  the  month  ;  for  is  not  that  week  the  medal 
week  at  St.  Andrews,  and  has  that  week  ever  yet  been 
known  to  go  by  without  a  downpour  ? 

Yet  even  of  that  well-grounded  and  well-tested  expecta- 
tion the  fisherman  has  this  year  been  defrauded.  From  its 
commencement,  that  week  was  blessed  with  weather  which 
one  had  learned  to  think  an  ideal  that  never  would  be 
realized,  and  all  the  conditions  attendant  on  it  were  of  a 
nature  to  make  the  occasion  a  marked  one  in  the  golfer's 
diary.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  was  elected  to  the  light  honour- 
able post  of  captain  of  the  club,  a  function  which  has  been 
discharged  by  so  many  famous  men  before  him,  but  perhaps 
never  before  by  one  who  combined  fame  as  a  golfer  with 
fame  in  wider  walks  of  life.  Royalty  has  held  the  office, 
with  little  cognizance  of  golf,  and  a  great  golfing  celebrity 
has  held  it,  though  his  fame  has  perhaps  not  gone  far  be- 
yond strictly  golfing  circles.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  only 
an  eminent  statesman  but  a  sterling  good  golfer.  And  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  he  should  be  captain  of  the 
first  golf  club  in  the  world  in  course  of  the  very  year  which 
has  seen  him  make  such  an  improvement  in  his  game  as 
few  men  have  ever  made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
His  tee-shot  from  the  first  hole,  whereby,  according 
to  the  time-honoured  fiction,  he  became  winner  of  the 
medal  which  confers  upon  him  the  captaincy  of  the  Club, 
was  one  which  well  illustrated  the  "  far  and  sure  "  of  the 
golfer's  maxim.  He  struck  off  at  the  unprecedentedly  early 
hour  of  9  a.m. — an  hour  earlier  than  any  previous  captain 
has  struck  the  ball  which  opens  the  competition — by  no 
means  of  choice,  but  out  of  sheer  necessity  ;  for,  even  thus, 
with  seventy-nine  couples  of  players,  the  last  pair  finished 
their  round  in  something  very  like  twilight. 

By  one  o'clock  only  two  scores  of  any  respectability  had 
been  returned,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharp  and  by  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson  respectively,  each  of  whom  went  the  round  in 
85  strokes.    But  it  was  not  thought,  by  any  who  had 
recollection  of  the   score   of   79,   in   which   Mr.  Mure 
Fergusson  had  won  King  William  IV. 's  medal  the  previous 
year,  that  this  score  would  ultimately  win.    Mr.  Fergusson 
on  the  present  occasion  was  partnered  Avith  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour-Melville,  and  a  large  gallery  followed  their  fortunes. 
The  holder  of  the  medal  was  not  in  form,  but  Mr.  Balfour- 
Melville  kept  up  a  steady  game,  which  brought  him  home 
in  80 — a  very  likely  score  to  take  the  medal.  Shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Laidlay  came  in  with  the  same  figures  ;  but 
still  there  was  in  the  field  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  who  had  won  the 
medal  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  was  in  such 
fine  form  that  great  things  were  expected  of  him.    Still,  80 
was  a  hard  score  to  beat ;  but  Mr.  Tait  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  bettered  expectation  by  coming  in 
with  the  magnificent  score  of  78 — less,  by  a  stroke,  than 
the  previous  record  for  the  St.  Andrews  medal  competition. 
This  great  score  seemed  to  exhaust  all  interest  in  the  result, 
for  it  was  all  but  impossible,  speaking  in  terms  of  golfing 
humanity,  that  it  should  be  beaten  or  even  equalled.  Yet, 
singularly  enough,  in  the  very  last  couple  to  start  was  one 
who  threatened  it.    Mr.  Colt,  playing  out  against  a  wind 
which  had  freshened  considerably  since  the  morning,  did 
the  first  half  of  the  course  in  41.    He  had  4  and  3  respec- 
tively to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  holes;  then,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  behind  him  all  the  way  home,  the  big  task  did  not 
seem  an  impossible  one.    But  he  failed  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  his  excellent  start,  and  at  the  seventeenth  hole — 
that  fatal  hole,  between  the  bunker  and  the  road,  which 
has  wrecked  so  many  a  score — he  destroyed  all  chance  that 
yet  remained  to  him  of  equalling  at  least  the  second-best 
score  returned  by  running  up  the  hideous  figures  of  1 1  for 
the  hole,  and  leaving  to  other  men  the  honour  and  the 
glory.     So  the  gun  was  fired,  to  intimate  that  the  medal 
competition  was  at  an  end,  as,  in  like  manner,  it  had 
announced  the   commencement   of  hostilities   with  Mr. 
Balfour's  tee-shot,  and  Mr.  Tait  was  undisputed  winner  of 
the  autumn  medal,  holding  it  for  the  year,  with  his  record 
score  of  78.    The  destination  of  the  second  medal  had  yet 
to  be  determined,  for  Mr.  Laidlay  and  Mr.  Balfour-Melville 
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were  a  tie  for  second  place.  In  old  times  it  was  the  custom 
that  a  tie  should  be  decided  by  a  second  round  of  the  links 
played  on  the  same  day  ;  but  much  has  been  changed 
since  those  olden  times.  Then,  but  few  couples  entered, 
and  by  the  luncheon  hour  they  would  all  be  home 
again,  leaving  the  afternoon  free  for  other  matches, 
or  for  the  decision  of  ties.  But  with  the  modern  press  of 
golfers  and  would-be  medal  winners,  there  is  scarce  day- 
light space  for  all  to  play  their  single  round,  as  has  been 
shown,  and  all  playing  off  of  ties  must  be  the  business  of 
another  day.  Other  things  have  changed  too  since  the 
days  in  which  it  was  thought  a  very  mighty  deed  of  that 
fine  old  golfer  of  the  past,  Mr.  George  Glennie,  to  have 
won  the  medal  with  the  score  of  88.  Now,  Mr.  Tait  "  goes 
ten  better."  It  is  not  altogether,  nor  solely,  due  to  the  im- 
provement in  golf — though  that,  may  be,  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  change.  But  the  course  has  changed,  even 
more  than  the  methods  of  the  game.  It  has  widened  out, 
through  the  trampling  down  of  "  whins,"  so  that  an  erring 
ball  may  now  lie  safely  where,  in  old  days,  it  would  have 
been  lost,  beyond  recovery,  in  a  forest  of  gorse-bushes. 
And  the  putting-greens,  in  this  present  grassy  year  of 
grace,  are  a  marvel ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
quite  first  rate,  and  does  not  justify  the  committee  of  the 
club  in  its  liberal  wisdom  of  laying  down  an  artesian  well 
at  each  hole.  Long  putts  may  be  held  now,  where  but  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  an  equal  triumph  to  hole  a  short  one, 
so  remarkable  is  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  turf. 
Tom  Morris  may  well  be  proud  of  the  grand  links  which 
are  his  peculiar  care ;  but  withal  he  looks  with  doubtful 
favour  on  this  wonderful  lowering  of  the  scores,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  advise  the  digging  of  bunkers  where  "  whins  "  used 
to  be.  Clubs  and  balls  also  have  been  improved — there  is 
an  abundance  of  arguments  at  the  service  of  the  laudator 
temporis  acti,  let  him  only  win  for  himself  a  fair  hearing  by 
the  initial  admission  that  men  play  golf  somewhat  better, 
after  all,  than  in  the  days  of  which  he  loves  to  speak. 

So  at  the  dinner,  held  in  the  evening  in  the  club-house, 
the  Captain  decorated  Mr.  Tait  with  the  medal  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  admiration  and  of  patriotic  toasting. 
It  is  an  atmosphere  which  affects  the  soul  genially  in  the 
evening,  but  the  eye  of  the  golfer  evilly  on  the  following 
morning,  and  whether  to  this  or  to  more  subtle  causes  one 
may  ascribe  the  result,  the  fact  must  remain  that  on  play- 
ing off  their  tie  for  second  honours,  Mr.  Laidlay  found  Mr. 
Balfour-Melville  in  anything  but  his  finest  form,  defeated 
him  by  many  strokes,  going  the  round  in  a  score  of  84. 
This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  any  medal- 
winning  or  interesting  play  by  members  went ;  but  in  the 
evening  a  very  important  piece  of  business,  in  the  view  of 
many  of  those  who  came  to  see  rather  than  play  golf,  was 
transacted — namely,  the  annual  Golf  Ball,  which  the 
Captain,  clad  in  scarlet,  and  with  the  medal  of  his  office 
slung  on  a  handsome  ribbon  round  his  neck,  opens  in 
person,  and  which  the  medal-winners,  wearing  their 
trojmies,  scalp-like,  should  grace  by  their  presence.  One 
uses  the  less  positive  mood  in  speaking  of  them  because  it 
does  happen  that  such  scalp-takers  are  not  always  dancing 
men. 

But  the  day  had  in  store  a  very  interesting  golfing  event, 
though  the  members  did  not  take  part  in  it,  in  the  finish  of 
the  Sayers  v.  Kirkaldy  match.  Sayers,  starting  at  St. 
Andrews  with  the  lead  of  six  holes  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  first  half  of  the  match  at  North  Berwick,  found  himself 
gradually  robbed  of  his  vantage  holes  until  at  the  end  of 
the  first  eighteen  holes  at  St.  Andrews  only  one  of  them 
remained  to  him.  But  he  played  a  very  plucky  game  in  the 
afternoon.  Early  in  the  round  Kirkaldy  had  the  match  all 
even,  but  Sayers  stuck  so  resolutely  to  his  work  that  with 
three  holes  to  play  they  were  still  .all  even.  Here  he  holed 
a  long  putt  and  stood  one  up.  A  half  at  the  seventeenth 
hole  made  him  "  dormy,"  and  with  a  4  at  the  last  he  won 
the  big  match  of  seventy-two  holes  by  two.  It  was  a 
famous  battle,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  combatants 
suggested  an  analogy  to  that  yet  more  famous  fight  in 
which  the  English  champion  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
golfing  victor.  Kirkaldy's  round  was  78  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Sayers  did  a  77. 

On  Friday  there  arose  a  great  wind  from  the  north,  and 
scattered  golfers  southward  like  the  autumn  leaves. 


RACING 

BEGINNING  at  Derby  and  ending  at  Newmarket,  the 
racing  in  September  is  usually  very  interesting ; 
although  it  is  sometimes  surpassed  by  that  of  October.  In 
the  present  autumn  it  has  explained  a  good  many  mys- 
teries concerning  the  form  of  the  three-year-olds  and  up- 
wards ;  it  has  also  thrown  some  light  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  two-yrear-olds,  although  it  has  done  little,  if  any- 
thing, towrards  the  establishment  of  winter  favourites  for 
next  year's  Derby.  As  Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  Raconteur 
was  receiving  1 1  lbs.  from  Curzon  when  he  beat  him 
by  a  neck  for  the  Champion  Breeders'  Biennial  at  Derby, 
his  victory  was  not  an  extraordinary  one ;  yet,  for  so 
overgrown  a  colt  to  win  his  very  first  race,  in  good 
company,  was  a  highly  creditable  performance.  At  Derby, 
again,  The  Owl,  a  substantial  chestnut  colt  by  Wisdom, 
beat  McNeil  at  8  lbs.,  and  he  afterwards  won  the  October 
Two-Year-Old  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  At  Derby,  also, 
Ella  Tweed  beat  a  field  of  fifteen,  under  the  heaviest 
weight,  for  a  nursery  handicap.  Possibly  little  Saintly 
may  not  have  been  quite  herself  when,  with  2  to  1  laid 
on  her,  she  was  unplaced  for  the  Champagne  Stakes  at 
Doncaster.  It  was  a  magnificent  race,  Solaro  winning  by 
half  a  length  from  Caenlochan  and  Utica,  who  ran  a  dead 
heat  for  second  place.  Solaro  is  a  big,  blazed-faced  bay 
colt  by  Galopin,  out  of  a  Springfield  mare  out  of  Napoli. 
He  has  been  somewhat  criticized  on  the  score  of  legginess 
and  want  of  symmetry — points  on  which  the  doctors  of  the 
paddock  are  apt  to  differ — his  hind  action,  however,  is 
universally  admired.  As  he  lathered  a  good  deal  after  his 
race,  he  may  not  be  quite  fit,  in  which  case  he  may  be 
expected  to  improve  considerably.  Caenlochan,  who  had 
finished  behind  Solaro  at  Liverpool  also,  is  a  powerful 
chestnut  colt  by  Galliard,  and  he  had  won  the  Stanley 
Stakes  at  Epsom,  on  the  Derby  Day.  Utica,  a  winner 
of  two  races  at  Newmarket,  although  not  on  a  large  scale, 
is  a  very  wiry  St.  Simon  filly,  of  the  usual  brown  colour, 
with  an  excellent  back  and  quarters,  and  she  had  been  con- 
sidered by  some  excellent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  promising  among  the  two-year-old  fillies  of 
the  season  ;  but  she  did  not  run  well  when  trying  to  give 
5  lbs.  to  Marco  and  8  lbs.  to  Float  for  the  Triennial  Stakes, 
last  week  at  Newmarket.  In  Flore  n lean,  who  won  the 
Tattersall  Sale  Stakes,  after  running  a  dead  heat  with  The 
Brook,  on  the  day  of  the  St.  Leger,  we  have  a  chestnut 
colt  by  Florentine,  who  has  won  both  the  races  for  which 
he  has  started.  Fabia's  victory  in  the  Lancaster  Nursery 
Handicap,  at  Manchester,  when  carrying  the  same  weight 
as  McNeil,  and  giviDg  weight  to  everything  else  in  the  race, 
was  a  surprise ;  and  this  well-shaped  chestnut  filly,  by  Crow- 
berry  out  of  Fabiola,  is  evidently  better  than  had  been 
imagined.  Cheery  was  made  favourite  for  the  Devonshire 
Plate  at  the  same  meeting,  but  the  race  was  won  by  Lord 
Zetland's  Keelson,  the  winner  of  the  Redcar  Two-Year-Old 
Stakes.  At  Paris,  on  September  23rd,  Baron  A.  de 
Schickler's  Le  Sagittaire,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Le  Sancy,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  two-year-olds  by  winning  the 
Grand  Criterion.  At  the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting, 
Choice,  in  beating  The  Nipper  by  a  head  for  the  Hopeful 
Stakes,  proved  little  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  either,  as 
she  is  herself  a  big,  growing,  undeveloped  filly,  while  her 
opponent  sweated  before  the  race,  and  seemed  in  other 
ways  not  at  his  best ;  but,  as  both  had  already  shown  good 
form,  they  may  turn  out  high-class  three-year-olds.  It 
has  been  stated  in  print,  however,  with  what  truth  we 
know  not,  that  The  Nipper  once  got  loose  and  had  a 
flirtation,  a  most  deleterious  incident  to  a  young  racehorse 
in  training.  The  theory  that  little  Saintly  is,  at  least 
temporarily,  losing  form  was  supported  by  her  difficulty  in 
beating  Sequin  for  the  Buckenham  Stakes  at  Newmarket ; 
but  that  victory  added  45  oZ.  to  her  winnings  in  stakes, 
which,  amounting  to  more  than  7,000/.,  are  extraordinary 
for  such  a  tiny  filly. 

The  principal  three-year-old  race  of  September,  the  St. 
Leger,  was  dealt  with  in  a  former  article,  and  the  other 
races  of  note  for  horses  of  that  age  have  been  chiefly  the 
Scarborough  Stakes,  won  by  None  the  Wiser,  and  the  Park 
Hill  Stakes,  won  by  Amiable,  at  Doncaster;  and  the  Great 
Foal  Stakes,  won  bv  Sempronius.  as  well  as  the  Triennial 
Produce  Stakes,  won  by  Matchbox,  at  Newmarket.  The 
latter  victory  was  a  smart  performance,  for  Matchbox  gave 
Hornbeam  21  lbs.  and  beat  him  by  a  length  and  a  half, 
although  Hornbeam  had  only  been  handicapped  14  lbs. 
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below  him  for  the  Cesarewitch,  for  which  8,000  to  1,000 
was  taken  against  him,  "  with  a  start,"  immediately  after 
his  race,  a  bet  which  was  rendered  void  by  his  being 
scratched  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  great  weight-for-age  race  of  the  month  was  the 
Jockey  Club  Stakes  of  11,302?.,  on  the  27th,  at  Newmarket, 
and  it  promised  an  intensely  interesting  contest  between  the 
winners  of  the  St.  Legers  of  1893  and  1894.  Throstle,  the 
winner  of  the  latter,  seemed  to  be  in  an  unusually  docile  state 
before  the  race ;  but  she  swerved  out  of  the  course  in  the 
first  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  bolted  in  quite  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  winning-post  soon  afterwards.  Isinglass,  by 
winning  this  race,  made  his  gains  in  stakes  54,935?-,  and  if 
he  succeeds  at  the  stud,  he  ought  to  command  a  fee  of  200?.  ; 
so  if  we  allow  twenty  of  such  fees  for,  say,  a  dozen  years, 
and  add  these  to  his  winnings,  we  reach  a  sum  exceeding 
100,000?.,  which  shows  what  a  profitable  property  a  race- 
horse may  possibly  be,  apart  from  betting.  People  are  now 
beginning  to  say  that  Isinglass,  and  not  Ormonde,  is  "  the 
horse  of  the  centiiry."  Yet,  rich  and  glorious  as  was  his 
victory  in  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  he  had  to  be  hard 
driven  for  a  time  to  get  away  from  the  French  horse, 
Gouvernail,  although  he  won  pretty  easily  just  at  the 
last ;  and  Gouvernail,  if  he  had  shown  some  good  form 
in  his  own  country,  had  been  unplaced  for  both  the 
French  Derby  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  Isinglass's 
countless  admirers,  however,  reply,  and  say  truly,  that 
he  is  a  lazy  horse,  who  always  has  to  be  roused  up  in 
his  races.  On  the  other  hand,  Raeburn,  who  had  beaten 
Isinglass  last  year  when  meeting  him  on  only  7  lbs.  better 
terms,  was  now  only  fifth,  a  good  many  lengths  in  the 
rear.  Many  excellent  judges  are  of  opinion  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  scratched,  Isinglass  could  have  won  the  Cesare- 
witch even  under  10  st.  5  lbs.  One  much  less  noteworthy 
weight-for-age  race  ought  not  to  be  altogether  forgotten — 
namely,  the  Doncaster  Cup,  over  the  long  two-mile  course, 
for  which  the  three-year-old,  Sweet  Duchess,  ran  an  excel- 
lent stayer. 

The  earliest  handicap  of  any  value,  in  September,  was  the 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate  of  1,000?.,  at  Derby,  which  was  won 
by  Worcester,  the  winner  of  the  Chesterfield  Handicap  at 
Goodwood.  The  elegant,  if  rather  leggy,  Bush ey  Park,  after  five 
defeats,  won  his  first  race  this  year  in  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Handicap  at  Doncaster.  Another  of  the  chief  handicaps  at 
Doncaster,  the  Portland  Plate — the  principal  short-distance 
handicap,  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  being  the  chief  long 
one — was  won  by  Grey  Leg,  the  winner  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Handicap.  With  the  March  Stakes  at  New- 
market, the  New  Biennial  at  Ascot,  and  a  walk  over  for  the 
Stockbridge  Cup,  this  colt  has  turned  out  a  very  useful 
three-year-old  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  though  his 
winnings  cannot  have  made  up  for  the  loss  of  Bullingdon. 
In  the  Ayrshire  Handicap  Son  of  a  Gun  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  very  unlucky  to  be  beaten  a  head  by 
Tilton,  to  whom  he  was  giving  30  lbs.  His  jockey,  G. 
Barrett,  had  been  riding  his  race  chiefly  against  Llanthony, 
and  was  carefully  watching  him,  when  Chaloner  brought  up 
Tilton  on  the  other  side  in  a  very  narrow  interval  between 
Son  of  a  Gun  and  the  rails.  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  backed  for  the  Cambridgeshire  showed  that  his 
defeat  at  Ayr  was  regarded  as  a  fluke ;  and  Tilton's  subse- 
quent victory  for  the  Edinburgh  Gold  Cup,  when  third 
favourite  with  6  to  1  laid  against  him,  made  out  Son  of  a 
Gun's  performance  at  the  weights  a  very  good  one  under  the 
circumstances.  The  most  important  handicap  of  the  month 
was  the  Prince  Edward  Handicap  of  1,820?.  at  Manchester, 
for  which  La  Fleche  was  a  strong  favourite  ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  heavy  burden,  she  was  unlucky  in  her  race  on  that 
proverbially  haphazard  course,  and  she  was  beaten  a  length 
by  Clwyd,  with  Worcester  and  Sempronius  also  in  front  of 
her.  When  he  was  a  yearling,  nobody  would  buy  Clwyd 
at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster,  and  at  last  he  was  sold  pri- 
vately for  fifty  guineas ;  as  a  two-year-old  he  won  408?.  in 
stakes  and  was  sold,  once  for  550  guinea?,  and  later  for 
330  guineas;  as  a  three-year-old  he  was  sold  for  500  guineas 
in  April  and  for  2,000  guineas  in  September,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  month  he  had  won  eight  races  out  of  twelve 
and  more  than  4,000?.  in  stakes  during  the  year.  So  much 
for  the  chequered  career  of  a  selling  plater !  He  is  a 
lengthy,  powerful,  dark  brown  colt  by  Beauclerc,  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  good  shape.  Baron  de  Rothschild's 
Harfleur  II.,  who  had  already  won  the  Alexandra  Plate  at 
Doncaster,  won  the  Newmarket  October  Handicap,  both 
races,  curiously  enough,  being  worth  the  same  amount — 


435?. — and  she  appears  to  be  fully  7  lbs.  better  than  was 
commonly  supposed  a  month  ago.  Her  owner  also  won  the 
Great  Eastern  Handicap  with  his  handsome  black  horse, 
Amandier. 

The  general  stock-taking  of  public  form  which  is  annually 
made,  early  in  September,  in  the  shape  of  the  two  great 
handicaps  for  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire,  afforded 
fully  as  much  mat'er  for  serious  consideration  as  usual. 
So  far  as  we  can  remember,  it  was  the  first  time  that  one 
horse  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  handicapped  a  stone 
above  any  other,  and  rarely  has  so  wide  a  margin  as 
4st.  5  lbs.  been  placed  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
horses  in  the  Cesarewitch.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
prospects  of  the  race  were  affected  by  the  result  of 
the  St.  Leger.  Amiable,  the  fourth  in  that  race,  who 
finished  within  half  a  length  of  Matchbox,  a  colt  handi- 
capped 9  lbs.  above  her  for  the  Cesarewitch,  was  made  first 
favourite  before  the  end  of  the  week.  French  horses  were 
strongly  represented  in  the  betting,  and  they  were  first 
favourites  for  both  handicaps  about  the  third  week  of  the 
month.  Frenchmen,  however,  back  their  national 
champions  for  our  two  great  autumn  handicaps  with  ex- 
traordinary patriotism  ;  they  are  in  a  tremendous  hurry  to 
"  get  on,"  and  the  commissions  which  they  send  over  force 
their  favourites  up  in  the  betting,  while  cautious  English- 
men are  patiently  watching  the  market  before  investing. 
One  curious  feature  of  the  speculation  on  the  Cesare- 
witch was  that  600  to  100  was  taken  against  La  Fleche 
"  with  a  run,"  although  she  was  not  regularly  in  the 
betting,  when  more  than  double  those  odds  were  laid 
against  the  actual  first  favourite.  The  mare  has  now  been 
scratched  for  the  race,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  was  not 
scratched  sooner. 


WAITING  FOB  BAIN. 

ONE  thing,  among  others,  even  a  millionaire  cannot 
buy,  and  that  is  salmon-fishing.  He  might  rent,  an 
angling  Winans,  every  river  from  Eden  in  Cumberland  to 
the  Naver,  and  yet  might  scarce  ever  get  a  chance  to  wet  a 
hopeful  fly.  At  this  moment  a  countless  number  of  salmon 
and  a  large  multitude  of  fishers  are  and  have  long  been 
"  waiting  for  rain."  The  position  of  the  fish  is  deplorable. 
From  the  little  stone  bridge  over  a  pellucid  Highland 
stream  you  may  observe  in  water  four  feet  deep  and  in  a 
pool  fifteen  yards  long  the  bored  and  weary  shadows  of  a 
dozen  fish  lying  still  as  their  shadows  on  the  rocks.  To 
throw  in  a  stone  is  a  charity,  as  it  stirs  them  to  a  brief 
languid  movement  and  promotes  circulation.  The  smaller 
salmon  form  an  advanced  guard,  the  bigger  lie  in  a  line 
behind,  having  ajipropriated  the  deeper  water.  The 
sea  is  only  a  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  but  they  can- 
not get  down,  and  they  cannot  get  up.  A  month  since 
spots  of  the  fatal  white  fungus  of  disease  began  to  appear 
on  the  backs  of  the  salmon  ;  hence,  as  pollution  is  unknown, 
we  may  conclude  that  overcrowding  and  lack  of  fresh  water 
are  the  first  causes  of  the  pestilence. 

So  much  for  thesalmon ;  they  might  break  with  the  instinct 
recognized,  in  his  own  person,  by  gentle  King  Jamie,  and  flee 
to  other  waters  (as  those  in  the  Naver  did,  not  long  ago),  but 
they  have  no  place  whither  they  can  betake  themselves  for 
purposes  of  reproduction.  All  the  waters  are  alike  dwindled. 
It  may  rain  in  the  South,  but  north  of  the  Midlands  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  shower  of  ten  minutes  since  the  20th 
of  August.  Even  the  storms  of  August  hardly  provided  a 
strong  satisfactory  spate,  and,  before  that,  the  spring  fishing 
was  blighted  by  drought.  The  angler  sees  every  morning 
the  hills  of  Tweedside  veiled  in  heavy  mist,  through  which 
the  beautiful  outlines  break  about  ten  o'clock.  Then  come 
hours  of  fervent  sunshine  beating  through  the  unbroken 
blue.  Later  a  few  scarfs  of  light  cloud  float  in  the  highest 
air,  and  the  sun  sets  with  a  rich  steady  glow,  while  pre- 
sently the  stars  rush  out  and  hard  frost  sets  in.  The  hedges 
are  as  dusty  as  in  a  warm  June ;  all  nature  is  more  or  less 
of  a  gritty  description,  and  there  is  hardly  enough  water  in 
Tweed  to  carry  down  the  dyes  of  Innerleithen.  The  rocks 
of  the  bed  of  Eden  are  like  a  rough  weedy  meadow,  rich 
with  rank  vegetation.  Now  and  then,  in  a  water-hole,  a 
fish  gives  a  heavy  plunge,  not  in  frolic,  but  in  ennui,  as  a 
sick  man  shifts  his  place  in  a  fevered  bed.  Once  a  week 
there  is  a  cloudy  day,  the  glass  falls  by  a  degree,  by 
a  degree  the  heart  rises,  and  gardeners  prophesy  of 
rain.  But  next  morning  dawns  bright  as  ever,  and  the 
glass  moves  gaily  upward  with  a  frivolous  indifference  to 
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weather  forecasts  in  the  newspapers.  Were  there  no  river  at 
all,  the  wretched  angler  might  fly  to  business  or  to  golf,  but 
he  has  paid  highly  for  the  enjoyment  of  hope  deferred. 
But  for  the  fatal  last  gift,  Hope,  which  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  Pandora's  casket,  men  would  bury  their  wands  as 
deep  as  Prospero's,  and  tear  themselves  from  a  scene  where 
the  only  occupation  is  to  tap  the  glass.  A  persevering 
fisher  has  had  some  four  or  five  months  of  glass-tapping, 
often  in  some  wretched  uncomfortable  "  lodge,"  with 
meagre  accommodation,  and  about  as  much  society  as  is 
permitted  to  a  Trappist.  The  floods  which  usually  send  the 
rivers  in  a  brown  rush  to  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  September, 
have  failed  him.  His  dreams  are  of  water,  of  foaming  spates, 
like  those  of  a  thirsty  traveller  lost  in  the  Australian  bush. 
The  lochs  have  fallen  so  far  below  their  summer  level  that 
the  fringes  of  tall  reeds  stand  on  bare  ground,  with  an  ugly 
white  coating  of  clay  half-way  up  their  shafts.  Men's 
fancies  lightly  turn  to  sniggling  and  rake  hooks ;  it  were  a 
clemency  to  put  the  fish  out  of  their  pain.  Some  savages, 
it  is  said,  can  "  make  rain  "  by  magical  ceremonies  and 
crystal  stones  duly  exhibited.  Their  services  should  be 
quietly  secured  at  any  charge,  however  exorbitant. 


THE  GRAFTON  GALLERIES. 

THERE  never  was  a  summer  exhibition  that  was  less  in 
need  of  the  reinforcement  of  novelty,  or  a  "  change  of 
bill,"  than  the  admirable  Exhibition  of  "  Fair  Women  "  in 
Grafton  Street.    The  changes  that  have  taken  effect  this 
week  among  the  paintings  in  these  Galleries  are  due,  we 
must  assume,  to  the  owners  of  the  pictures  that  have  now 
disappeared  from  the  walls,  after   having   served  their 
appointed  time.    The  works  that  have  gone  have  been 
replaced  by  others,  several  of  which  are  of  equal  interest 
and  importance,  and  the  exhibition  remains  as  attractive 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  during  the  summer  months.  There 
is  so  much  of  permanent  charm  in  the  fine  collection  of 
miniatures,  fans,  old  lace,  watches,  rings,  scent-bottles, 
patch-boxes  in  Battersea  and  other  enamels,  and  other 
objects  of  artistic  craftsmanship,  all  beautiful,  and  many  of 
historic  association,  that  the  character  of  the  exhibition  is 
scarcely  affected  by  any  reshifting  or  rearrangement  of  the 
pictures  that  surround  these  delightful  accessories  to  the 
show.    The  truth  is  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  worthy 
of  inspection  in  the  rooms,  that  many  visits  are  necessary 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  varied  attractions  that  they 
offer.    With  regard  to  the  re-formed  exhibition  of  paintings, 
visitors  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  sore  perplexity  as 
to  the  accessions  now  made ;  unless,  indeed,  their  powers  of 
memory  are  very  unusual  and  their  previous  visits  have 
been  numerous.    It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  compel  them 
to  make  a  comparison,  which  must  be  careful  and  may 
easily  be  tedious,  between  the  old  catalogue  and  the  new, 
when  the  simple  plan  of  distinguishing  by  some  plain  sign 
the  new  pictures  in  the  new  catalogue  would  have  set  the 
matter  clear.    As  it  is,  no  indication  is  afforded.    We  do 
not  profess  to  have  separated  the  new  from  the  old  by  the 
tiresome  process  suggested,  and  can  do  no  more  than  refer 
to  the  more  important  additions  to  the  Gallery  that  occur 
to  us.   These  comprise  works  by  Rembrandt,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Lawrence,  Greuze,  Van  Dyck,  and  drawings  by 
John  Downman  and  others.  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  Lady 
Agnew  (132),  which  formed  the  chief  distinction  of  a  recent 
Academy  exhibition,  must  also  be  numbered  among  the  new 
works.    In  the  Octagon  Room  are  two  portraits  by  Rem- 
brandt, the  magnificently  painted  "Saskia"(7),  certainly 
not  the  artist's  wife,  as  the  catalogue  has  it,  which  is  lent 
by  Mrs.  Ellice,  and  the  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady "  (8), 
"  supposed,"   on    no    grounds   whatever,    "  to    be  the 
mother  of  the  artist,"  which  comes  from  Lord  Wantage's 
collection.    This  is,  also,  a  masterpiece;  though  only  by 
extreme  courtesy  entitled  to  rank  among  representatives  of 
Fair  Woman.    In  the  same  room  is  Lord  Denbigh's  ex- 
tremely beautiful  portrait  in  profile  of  "  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria"  (10),  by  Van  Dyck.    Some  exceptionally  fine  ex- 
amples are  shown  of  Lawrence,  an  artist  whose  portraiture, 
after  having  been  unduly  decried  or  neglected  in  England, 
is  now  in  high  esteem,  thanks  chiefly  to  recent  recogni- 
tion of  its  merits  by  certain  French  artists  and  critics. 
First  among  these  is  Lord  Londonderry's  "  Lady  Castle- 
reagh  "  (56),  a  portrait  of  enchanting  grace  and  distinc- 
tion, brilhant  in  execution,  and  lovely  in  colour.  Less 


dazzling,  yet  not  less  notable  for  elegance  and  an  engaging 
frankness  of  style,  is  Colonel  Mackenzie  Fraser's  portrait 
by  Lawrence  of  "Mrs.  Fraser  of  Castle  Fraser"  (77). 
There  are  several  newly  exhibited  portraits  by  Romney,  and 
they  are  all  first-rate  examples  of  the  master.  Indeed,  of 
the  many  exquisite  works  of  Romney  here  shown,  the 
"Lady  Paulett"  (58),  lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
and  the  "  Lady  Derby  "  (86)  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  must, 
justly  be  esteemed  among  the  foremost. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IN  their  second  annual  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Salon  set  forth  the 
fruits  of  their  laudable  endeavours  to  free  photography 
from  mechanical  restrictions,  and  to  endow  it  with  an> 
artistic  ideal.  They  would  protest  against  the  view  that 
regards  the  product  of  the  camera  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Mechanical  accuracy  in  the  photograph,  literalness  of  the 
transcript,  and  what  is  called  the  scientific  application  of 
photography,  are  good  and  useful  things,  but  photography 
should  not  be  limited  to  these  objects,  and  there  are,  the 
Salonists  urge,  higher  aims  to  be  achieved.  The  Salon 
exhibition  comprises  some  remarkably  accomplished  exam- 
ples of  portraiture  and  picture-making,  and  it  abounds 
in  proofs  of  that  individual  freedom  which  the  associated 
members  would  encourage  to  the  utmost  extent.  Whether 
it  be  an  artistic  object  to  make  the  photograph  little,  if  at 
all,  distinguishable  from  a  drawing  in  monotint,  as  in  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  "By  Mead  and  Stream"  (216),  which  looks 
as  if  drawn  with  brush  in  sepia,  or  from  a  mezzo- 
tint engraving,  as  in  certain  examples  by  Mr.  Craig 
Annan  and  others,  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  dubious 
question.  To  employ  canvas,  as  Mr.  Rowland  Briant 
appears  to  have  done  in  "A  Field  Road"  (193),  is 
no  artistic  gain,  and  in  this  instance  has  led  to  the  sacrifice 
of  tone  and  atmospheric  effect.  Very  different  is  the  result 
attained  by  Mr.  Briant  in  "  Across  the  Common  "  (35), 
which  renders  with  singular  delicacy  and  truth  the  silvery 
diffused  light  of  a  misty  landscape.  Similar  studies  of 
nature  are  shown  in  Mr.  Wellington's  "  carbon  "  "  Relics  of 
the  Past"  (2);  Dr.  Henneberg's  "Sheep  Herding"  (5); 
and  other  landscape  subjects.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  three 
large  pictures  (60-62)  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  transcripts  from  nature.  There  is  nothing  "  com- 
posed "  about  the  group  of  men  and  horses  in  the  middle 
picture  of  the  three,  and  it  is  "  mechanism  "  rather  than 
art  that  these  examples  of  picture-making  suggest.  We- 
are  sensible  of  the  lack  of  charm  in  these  pictures,  even 
while  we  admire  the  accurate  record  of  the  delicate  fleecy 
cloud-forms  of  the  spacious  sky.  In  figure  subjects  and 
portraiture  there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  examples  by 
Mr.  Craig  Annan  (95,  96),  Mr.  J.  S.  Bergheim,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cameron,  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Alfieri. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society's  exhibition  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall1 
Mall  East,  is  as  large  and  varied  as  usual,  comprising 
nearly  five  hundred  photographs  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  cameras,  lenses,  and  other  apparatus.  Unlike 
the  Salon  exhibition,  we  have  here  the  fullest  illustration  of 
the  scientific  application  of  photography,  and  the  wonders,, 
not  to  say  the  surprises,  of  "  instantaneous  "  effects  are  by 
no  means  absent.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  "  A  Windy 
Spot,  Barbadoes  "  (231),  "bromide"  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Pringle,  whose  interest  in  meteorological  science  is  displayed 
by  this  remarkable  record  of  palm-trees  swaying  before  a 
fresh  gale.  Mr.  Herbert  Hughes  is  awarded  a  medal  for 
his  coal-mine  studies,  "  Underground  Scenes  in  the 
Black  Country  "  (343),  which  may  be  compared  with 
Mr.  J.  C.  Burrow's  "  Underground  Scenes  in  the 
Slate  Quarries  of  Festiniog  "  (174),  taken  with  mag- 
nesium lamps  and  limelight.  One  of  the  oddest  of 
instantaneous  photographs  is  that  of  "A  Leg  Stroke — 
Cricket  "  (432),  by  Mr.  Ardaseer.  It  were  rash  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  the  agonized  position  of  the  batsman,  but 
the  excitement  of  "  point  "  is  quite  unintelligible.  Some 
interesting  and  extremely  fine  photographs  of  "  Crevasses  " 
in  the  Dauphine  Alps  are  shown  by  Mr.  Vittorio  Sella,  and 
Captain  F.  A.  Bligh,  R.N.  exhibits  an  excellent  quartet 
of  mountain  scenery  in  "A  St.  Moritz  Morning"  (103). 
Among  other  prize- takers  we  must  name  Mr.  Horsley- 
Hinton ;  Mr.  Arthur  Golding,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  Mr.  F. 
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Hollyer,  jun.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Learning, 
whose  microscopic  work  (461-464)  is  full  of  interest  to 
students  of  this  branch  of  photography. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


[Asfted  if  the  British  people  were  able  to  follow  any  of  his 
jokes,  he  replied  that  his  experience  of  that  nation  led  him  to 
believe  that  they  took  things  seriously. — Extract  from  interview 
era  New  York  Bay  with  distinguished  American  humourist^] 

MR.  CHAUNCEY  P.  DEPEW ! 
Is  it  positively  true 
That  you  found  our  native  humour 
Quite  corroborate  the  rumour 
Current  in  the  sparkling  West, 
Namely,  that  we  never  jest  1 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew  ! 

While  the  breeze  of  welcome  blew, 

Up  and  down  where'er  you  romped,  you 
Trotted  out  a  fresh  impromptu 

Of  the  sort  you  have  in  stock 

When  you  sample  port  or  hock. 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew  ! 
Do  we  understand  that  you 

Riddled  us  with  scintillations, 

Each  productive  of  ovations 
When  you  shoot  them  over  there, 
And  that  no  one  turned  a  hair  1 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew  ! 

iFrom  your  recent  interview 

We  infer  that,  though  our  leading 
Spirits  nocked  to  see  you  feeding, 

Not  a  soul  among  the  lot 

-Ever  got  upon  the  spot. 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew ! 

We  may  try  till  all  is  blue ; 

Yet  in  vain  perspire  to  catch  your 
Quips  so  ready,  or  to  match  your 

■Conversation  frequently 

•Opened  with  a  repartee. 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew  ! 
Pity  is  our  proper  due ; 

We  are  dying  to  be  funny, 

But  we  can't  for  love  or  money 
Learn  the  royal  road  to  wit, 
•Save  you  kindly  show  us  it. 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew ! 

From  the  land  where  life  is  new, 
Where  creation  freely  twinkles 
(Even  down  to  periwinkles), 
Come  again,  and  give  us  wrinkles ; 

Come  and  linger  longer,  do, 

Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Depew ! 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


THE  COREAN  WAR  AND  SILVER. 

WHEN  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  seemed 
imminent,  speculators  in  Europe  and  America  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  Powers  would  have  to 
borrow  largely  in  Europe,  and  that  they  would  take  the 
proceeds  in  silver.  Consequently,  every  one  looked  for  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  the 
speculators  eagerly  bought  to  take  advantage  of  what  they 
expected.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  price  was  under  2Shd. 
per  oz. ;  before  the  end  of  August  it  had  risen  to  fully  30  |c/.' 
per  oz.,  a  rise  in  about  five  weeks  of  rather  more  than  2d. 
per  oz.,  or  about  7  per  cent.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
gradual  fall,  and  on  Tuesday  the  price  was  down  to  2c,d. 
per  oz.,  a  decline  of  ihd.  per  oz.,  or  not  far  short  of  5  per 


cent.    Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  borrowing  such 
as  was  anticipated,  though  a  Japanese  loan  is  again  talked 
of  as  we  write.    Japan  carries  on  war  on  European  prin- 
ciples.   Apparently  her  army  is  well  organized,  well  disci- 
plined, and  well  supplied  with  both  food  and  munitions  ot 
war.  But  the  Japanese  people  are  enthusiastic  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  their  Government,  and,  therefore,  they  have 
lent  funds  readily.    The  Chinese  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  utterly  disorganized,  not  properly  paid,  and  not 
properly  supplied.    The  expenditure,  therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  troops  in  the  field  does  not  seem  to  be  considerable, 
and  she  may  be  able,  according  to  the  best  intelligence  that 
can  be  obtained,  to  go  on  fighting  in  the  present  way  for  a 
long  time  without  having  to  borrow  largely.    The  purchases 
by  both  belligerents,  in  Europe,  of  ships  and  material  of 
war  have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  not  silver,  and  therefore, 
even  if  these  purchases  necessitate  borrowing,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  will 
be  taken  in  silver.  The  public  here  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  see  this.    The  speculators  have  lost 
courage  ;  and  the  mine-owners,  who  at  first  were  unwilling 
to  sell  much  at  current  quotations,  are  now  eager  to  supply 
every  demand  that  arises.    War  is  proverbially  full  of  sur- 
prises,  and  what  now  seems  entirely  improbable  may 
actually  happen  in  a  very  short  time.    It  would  not  be 
wise,  therefore,  to  predict  at  all  too  positively  that  both 
belligerents  may  not  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
silver ;    all  that  a  wise  man  will   care  to  say  is  that 
the  present  probabilities  are  that  neither  will  do  so  un- 
less the  war  is  spun  out  for  a  long  time.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  victories  of  Japan  may  at  length  open  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  the  mistake  they  have  made  in 
refusing  to  adopt  European  organization  and  European 
methods  of  warfare.    They  may  invite  Europeans  to  drill  and 
organize  their  army,  and  may  even  throw  open  the  country  for 
development  by  Europeans.    If  that  were  to  happen,  there 
is  no  doubt  much  silver  would  be  required,  and  then  there 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the 
price.    A  mere  demand  to  carry  on  war  would  have  only  a 
very  temporary  and  uncertain  effect  upon  the  silver  market. 
Prudent  people  would  know  that  it  ought  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  they  accordingly  would  sell  upon  every  rise.    But  if 
the  Chinese  were  at  length  to  open  up  their  country  by 
means  of  railways,  telegraphs,  steamships,  and  the  like,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  expenditure  might 
amount  to,  and  therefore  the  most  reasonable  would  anti- 
cipate an  immense  absorption  of  silver  by  China,  and 
a  reasonably  probable  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 
For  over  a  generation  India  has  been  importing  and  re- 
taining more  than  seven  millions  sterling  worth  of  silver 
every  year,  and  yet  India  does  not  seem  to  be  over-provided 
with  the  metal.    India  is  not  as  populous  as  China,  and 
India  was  much  more  forward  in  material  civilization  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  than  China  is  now.    Therefore  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  imports  of  silver  into 
China  might  be  nearly  as  large  as  they  have  been  into 
India  for  a  generation.    Of  course  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  China  is  very  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  resources. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  extensive  and  very  valuable 
gold  mines,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  silver 
mines  are  also  very  considerable.    If  once  the  country  were 
opened  up,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  production  at 
home  would  prove  to  be  so  large  as  to  necessitate  a  much 
smaller  import  than  would  now  seem  probable.    But  for 
some  years,  at  all  events,  railway  building  and  the  laying 
of  telegraph   wires  would  have   to   go   on   before  the 
outturn    from    gold    and    silver    mines   would  become 
at  all   considerable.     The    mines    are    believed   to  be 
far  inland,  and  they  would  have  to  be  connected  with 
the  seaboard   by  means  of  railways  before  mining  on 
great  scale  could   be  successfully  carried  on.    It  is, 
therefore,  in  the   highest   degree  probable  that,  if  the 
result  of  the   war  compels   China   to  adopt  European 
methods,  there  will  be  an  immense  outlay  in  opening  up 
the  country,  and  that  the  outlay  will  be  made,  in  the  early 
years  at  all  events,  in  silver.    If  that  happens,  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver.    It  may  be  objected  that  any  rise  in  silver 
would  increase  the  output  from  the  existing  mines.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold 
production  is  augmenting  so  rapidly  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals  will  soon  have  to  be  re-settled,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  increase  in  the  output  of  silver. 
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The  announcement  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  suddenly- 
been  called  caused  a  scare  in  the  City  on  Wednesday,  such 
as  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  Penjdeh  incident.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange  all  prices  fell  sharply,  and  commercial 
business  was  greatly  restricted.  In  the  money  market, 
however,  the  effect  was  less  than  either  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change or  the  great  commercial  centres.  If  there  were 
serious  danger  of  war,  rates  would  inevitably  rise,  for  it  is 
clear  that  in  that  case  Parliament  would  have  to  be  called 
together,  and  a  vote  of  credit  for  a  very  large  amount 
would  have  to  be  taken  ;  while,  if  war  were  actually  to 
break  out,  the  expenditure  would  be  enormous.  The 
supply  of  loanable  capital  would  thereby  be  rapidly  de- 
creased, and  all  rates  must  rise.  But  as  nothing  was 
known  further  than  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  called 
with  only  48  hours'  notice,  bankers  were  content  to  wait 
for  further  information.  Rates,  therefore,  were  hardly 
altered.  In  the  meanwhile  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England  go  on.  For  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day night  they  amounted  to  427,000/'. 


The  war  scare  helped  to  depress  both  the  value  of  the 
rupee  and  the  market  for  silver,  though,  of  course,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  other  causes  are  tending  in  that  way. 
Still,  the  India  Council  sold  very  well  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday,  as  usual, 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  is.  lj^d.  per  rupee. 
Subsequently  it  sold  a  fair  amount  by  private  contract.  If 
there  were  to  be  danger  of  war,  the  credit  of  India  would 
inevitably  suffer,  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  rate 
would  fall  further.  On  the  other  hand,  if  peace  is  main- 
tained, the  hope  is  that  the  hostilities  between  China  and 
Japan  will  benefit  Indian  trade.  Of  course  disorganization 
in  China  will  interrupt  Chinese  purchases  of  opium,  and 
therefore  injure  the  Indian  revenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  quarrel  prevents  Japan  from  buying  cotton  from  China, 
and  hinders  China  from  purchasing  cotton  piece  goods  from 
Japan.  Therefore  the  demand  of  both  countries  for  cotton 
is  transferred  once  more  to  Bombay.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  war  between  these  two  countries  continues,  and  that  there 
is  no  intervention  by  the  European  Powers,  the  belief  amongst 
those  best  informed  is  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
closing  of  the  mints  upon  Indian  exports  will  not  be  felt  as 
much  as  it  would  have  been  had  peace  been  preserved  in 
the  Far  East.  Owing  to  the  small  demand  of  China, 
Japan,  and  India  for  silver,  and  the  war  scare  which 
affected  all  markets,  silver  fell  on  Wednesday  to  28 
per  oz. 

The  scare  was  felt  more  seriously  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  anywhere  else.  Obviously  if  a  great  war  were  to 
break  out,  there  would  be  a  ruinous  fall  in  all  securities. 
Every  Government  engaged  would  have  to  borrow  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  and  the  expenditure  upon  both  army 
and  navy  would  be  greater  than  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
The  destruction  of  life  and  property  would  be  unparalleled, 
and  nobody  can  foresee  what  might  be  the  issue.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  fear  that  our  own  relations  with  some  of  the 
Great  Powers  are  less  satisfactory  made  the  whole  Stock 
Exchange  exceedingly  nervous,  and  there  was  a  fall  in 
every  market.  Consols  at  one  time  dropped  as  much  as  f . 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City,  the 
price  of  Consols  has  been  too  high  for  some  time  past.  That 
helped  to  accentuate  the  decline.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  most  people  thought  quotations  were  ex- 
travagantly high,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  great 
capitalists  to  find  any  other  investment  equally  satisfactory. 
Indian  and  Colonial  stocks,  Home  Railway  stocks,  the 
bonds  of  foreign  Governments,  American  railway  securities, 
mining  and  land  shares — everything,  in  short,  went  down. 
But  about  1  o'clock  on  Wednesday  there  began  considerable 
purchases  for  Paris,  and  smaller  buying  from  Berlin.  It  is 
believed  that  some  of  the  great  speculators  in  Paris  had  for 
some  time  past  been  selling  Consols  as  a  "  hedge,"  or  cover, 
against  their  purchases  of  other  securities.  When,  therefore, 
Consols  fell,  these  speculators  bought  considerable  amounts. 
This  was  generally  accepted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  proof 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  summoning 
the  Cabinet  Council,  it  was  not  danger  of  a  quarrel  with 
France.     If  such  danger  existed  members  argued  that 

"n  1 

x  rencn  capitalists  would  not  buy.  A  better  feeling,  there- 
fore, spread,  and  there  was  some  recovery  in  quotations. 
But  all  day  the  market  was  nervous  and  apprehensive,  and 


at  the  close  nearly  all  quotations  were  lower  than  the 
preceding  day.  In  spite  of  the  reassuring  statements 
published  on  Thursday  morning  the  operators  were  utterly 
disheartened.  They  had  come  to  believe  that  peace  was 
secured  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  all  events,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  need  pay  no  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
Suddenly  they  bave  discovered  that  there  are  several 
questions  of  the  greatest  gravity  which  may  at  any 
moment  produce  extreme  tension,  if  not  something  more — ' 
the  temper  of  France,  the  action  of  that  country  in 
Madagascar,  the  several  matters  at  issue  between  her  and 
ourselves  in  Africa,  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  America,  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan,  the  rumours  of  intervention, 
the  possibility  of  independent  action  by  Russia,  and  so  on. 
Therefore,  although  there  was  a  decided  improvement  com- 
pared with  Wednesday,  there  was  not  a  complete  recovery ; 
indeed  markets  were  dull  and  sluggish,  and  in  some  direc- 
tions were  quite  as  bad  as  the  day  before.  In  short,  even 
the  most  sanguine  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  serious  business 
which  caused  the  Cabinet  to  be  called  together,  and,  there- 
fore, the  most  speculative  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious.  That  is  not  altogether  to  be  regretted.  For 
some  time  past  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
indulging  in  more  speculation  than  was  safe,  and  if  they  are- 
held  in  check,  the  forces  that  are  working  for  an  improve- 
ment in  trade  all  over  the  world  will  have  fuller  play.  In 
any  case,  it  is  well  that  risks  should  not  be  increased  with 
so  many  threatening  questions  yet  to  be  settled. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  ioit\,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  -fa ;  Rupee-paper  closed  at 
565,  a  fall  of  ^;  Canadian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  io6^r 
a  fall  of  I ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  109^,  likewise  a  fall  off;  New  South  Wales  Three  and 
a  Half's  closed  at  ioo£,  a  fall  of  1^;  and  New  Zealand 
Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  ioof,  a  fall  of  i\.  In  the 
Home  Railway  market  London  and  Brighton  Undivided 
closed  at  170,  a  fall  of  1  ;  the  "A,"  or  Deferred  Stock, 
closed  at  156^,  a  fall  of  §  ;  South-Eastern  Deferred  closed 
at  83 J,  a  fall  of  2J;  Great  Western  closed  at  166^,  a  fall 
of  1$  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  113^,  a  fall  of 
1^ ;  Midland  closed  at  156^,  a  fall  of  1^ ;  London  and 
South- Western  Undivided  closed  at  191,  a  fall  of  as  much 
as  3.  Even  on  Thursday,  it  will  be  seen,  the  recovery  was 
only  partial  after  the  heavy  fall  of  the  day  before.  In  the 
American  market  prices  are  all  lower  likewise.  New  York 
Central  shares,  to  take  the  sound  dividend-paying  stocks,, 
closed  on  Thursday  at  103^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1  ;  Illinois  Central  shares  closed  at  95^ 
a  fall  of  |;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  138,  a  Ml 
of  -|.  Argentine  railway  stocks  are  also  down.  Thus,. 
Central  Argentine  closed  on  Thursday  at  68|,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ;  Buenos  Ayres- 
and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  67,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  Buenos- 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  105,  a  fall  of  1. 
In  the  inter-Bourse  market  the  recovery  on  Thursday  was 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  departments  already 
noticed  ;  but  even  there  quotations  are  generally  lower — 
in  some  cases  considerably  so.  Thus,  Bulgarian  Sixes 
closed  at  99,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  2\ ;  Hungarian  Fours- 
closed  at  99,  a  fall  of  \ ;  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  82^ 
also  a  fall  of  \. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

ERASMUS. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.  Lectures  deli  vered  at  Oxford'. 
By  J.  A.  Froude,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  suggest  a  better 
subject  for  Mr.  Froude,  after  taking  a  professorial  chair  late 
in  life  and  in  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  than  the  Life  of 
Erasmus  as  depicted  in  his  Letters.  All  the  elements  of  an 
admirable  book  were  at  once  present.  No  elaborate  research  was 
necessary  ;  and  those  extraordinary  mistakes  of  fact  to  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  always  been  liable— mistakes  which  we  may 
mention  here  all  the  less  offensively  that  we  long  ago  made  the 
amende  honorable  for  some  perhaps  excessive  condemnation  of 
them  in  still  earlier  days— could  be  neither  very  prominent  nor 
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very  mischievous.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  are  absent.  We 
should  read  with  sheer  amazement,  in  any  author  of  Mr.  Froude's 
rank  except  Mr.  Froude,  the  following  sentence  about  the 
Adagia: — "Light  good-humoured  wit  is  sure  of  an  audience; 
none  the  less  for  the  crack  of  the  lash  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  over  the  devoted  heads  of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiasticism." 
For  thejirst  time  ?  We  were  always  minded  to  think  that  Mr. 
Froude,  who  knows  many  things,  did  not  exactly  know  his 
Middle  Ages ;  but  this  passes  all.  Can  he  ever  have  read,  to 
name  no  others,  Chaucer  and  Langland  in  English  ?  Can  he  so 
much  as  have  glanced  at  any  common  dictionary-article  on  the 
fabliaux  in  French  ?  Is  the  Decameron — we  might  almost  have 
said  the  Divina  Commedia — an  unknown  book  in  Mr.  Froude's 
library  ?  Why,  "  the  crack  of  the  lash  over  the  heads  of  eccle- 
siastics and  ecclesiasticism "  had  been  the  commonplace  of  every 
satire  for  centuries !  That  the  echo  of  the  crack  was  a  very 
different  one  on  this  occasion  is  perfectly  true ;  but,  then,  this 
also  is  a  very  different  thing. 

But  a  book  of  Mr.  Froude's  without  things  of  this  sort  would 
not  be  a  book  of  Mr.  Froude's.  No  one  of  the  brilliant  men  who 
fifty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  took  their  inspiration  from  Mr. 
Carlyle — a  group  among  whom  Mr.  Froude  and  Charles  Kingsley 
were  by  far  the  most  brilliant — escaped  the  Nemesis  of  these 
sweeping  generalizations  from  which  his  superhuman  power  of 
work  at  detail  guarded  their  master  in  writing,  if  not  in  conver- 
sation. And  the  escape  has  been  made  more  impossible  in  Mr. 
Froude's  own  case  by  that  private  failing  of  petty  inaccuracy 
whereof  we  have  spoken.  We  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  matter 
any  further,  and,  indeed,  we  have  not  noticed  any  very  out- 
rageous manifestations  of  it  here.  A  very  similar  exaggeration 
of  the  originality  of  the  Encomium  Morice  (another  stock  me- 
diaeval subject),  and  one  or  two  more  things  of  the  same  kind, 
pretty  well  exhaust  the  list ;  and  even  if  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  English  literature  had  not  been  devoting  that  interest  to  a 
great  extent  lately  to  the  bulletins  of  Mr.  Froude's  health,  we 
should  not  have  cared  to  take  that  list  severely. 

A  few  other  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  "  point  of  view.' 
When  we  find  Mr.  Froude  displaying  an  almost  tearful  excite- 
ment over  his  hero's  escape  from  the  cloister  we  cannot  help 
noting  the  personal  aspect  of  the  matter.  But  as  are  the  losses 
of  these  things  so  are  the  gains  of  them,  and  if  the  subject  had 
appealed  less  closely  to  the  writer's  sympathies  and  dyspathies 
we  could  not  have  expected  such  an  excellent  book  from  him. 
Excellent,  indeed,  it  is.  There  may  be  no  such  golden  passages 
as  almost  revealed  new  capacities  of  English  prose  to  the  readers 
of  the  first  volumes  of  the  History  and  the  Short  Studies.  The 
style  is  a  little  Macaulayish,  broken  up  into  an  unnecessary 
shortness  of  sentence,  and  sometimes  a  rather  spasmodic  cadence. 
The  condescending  allusions  to  supposed  undergraduates — "  You 
have  seen  in  the  Bodleian,"  "  You  are  aware  that  so  and  so,"  and 
the  like — do  not  quite  coincide  with  our  own  ideal  of  the  best 
University  lecture,  which  supposes  knowledge  of  detail  in  its 
hearers.  But  the  general  tissue  and  texture  of  the  book  is 
admirable  ;  the  translations  of  the  letters — translations  which  are 
avowedly  rather  paraphrases,  sometimes  considerably  condensed, 
than  anything  else — are  delightfully  readable;  and  the  best 
compliment  we  can  pay  Mr.  Froude  is  to  say  that,  after  thirty 
years'  reading  of  the  Colloquies  in  Latin,  we  will  undertake,  if  he 
will  occupy  his  convalescence  with  the  appropriate  employment  of 
translating  them,  to  read  them  in  English. 

It  is,  perhaps,  another  compliment,  but  a  sincere  one,  to  say 
that,  in  the  reading  of  this  book,  our  thoughts  have  been  agreeably 
distracted  between  Erasmus  and  Mr.  Froude  himself.  But,  as 
this  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Froude's  Erasmus,  not  of  Mr.  Froude, 
we  must  suppress  most  of  the  observations  which  suggested 
themselves  on  this  half  of  the  subject.  We  only  note  with 
approval  or  interest  such  remarks  as  "  Fine  ladies  have  always 
had  an  attraction  for  men  of  genius  from  Athanasius's  time  or 
Gregory  VII.'s "  (but  why  this  limit  ?)  ;  the  approximations  of 
Erasmus,  obvious  as  they  are,  to  Voltaire  and  Lucian;  the 
Curious  dictum  that  "  wit  is  the  rarest  of  qualities  "  (which,  unless 
Mr.  Froude  takes  "  wit "  in  a  very  unusual  sense,  we  cannot 
accept),  and  certain  pleasant  glances  at  contemporary  literary 
phenomena,  as  "  he  was  robbed  (or  so  he  thought)  by  his  pub- 
lishers," with  some  little  later  gibes  at  the  substitution  of  the 
taste  of  the  public  for  patronage,  and  the  quality  of  literature 
which  has  resulted  from  that  change.  When  Mr.  Froude  says 
"  I  wish  more  of  us  read  Lucian  now,"  he  should  take  comfort. 
Most  of  us  who  deserve  to  read  him  read  Lucian  ;  and  the  others 
do  not  matter.  And  it  seems  to  us  entirely  unnecessary  to  add 
to  the  statement  that  "  Erasmus  helped  Colet  to  found  St.  Paul's 
School "  the  other  statement  "  where  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  was 
bred."  It  is  historically  accurate  ;  no  one  will  charge  Mr.  Froude 
with  inaccuracy  here.    But  we  do  not  see  that  it  adds  much  to 


the  glory  of  Colet  or  of  Erasmus.  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  us, 
while  allowing  the  wit  of  the  Epistola  Obscurorum  Virorum, 
to  exaggerate  their  "  coarseness,"  their  "  obscenity."  Erasmus  was 
never  more  like  Voltaire  than  when  he  deplored  this  coarseness 
and  affected  to  be  disgusted  by  it ;  for  it  scarcely,  allowing  for 
dramatic  adjustment,  exceeds  that  of  his  own  Colloquies.  Nobody 
will  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Froude  takes  occasion  to  show 
what  a  fine  fellow  Henry  VIII.  was  ;  but  some  may  be  a  little' 
astonished  when  they  find  him  talking  of  a  great  part  of  history 
as  "a  dunghill  of  humiliating  nonsense."  This,  again,  is  a 
Carlylism — an  utterance  from  the  tripod  of  Chelsea  when  ther 
liver  of  the  sage  thereof  was  more  than  usually  out  of  order. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  Carlyle  did  not  usually  put  these 
flings  in  serious  historical  books,  keeping  them  for  the  occasions 
when  he  "  uttered  comminatory  words  after  the  manner  of  the- 
Scotch." 

And  so  we  are  left  with  Erasmus  himself.  Mr.  Froude  has 
concealed  nothing  ;  but  he  has  made  a  much  stouter  fight  in  his 
character  of  advocate-biographer  than  we  have  sometimes  known 
him  make.  There  are  three  crimes — or,  not  to  be  too  hard,  faults 
— with  which  this  agreeable  Desiderius  is  usually  charged — loose- 
ness both  in  getting  and  spending  money,  cowardice  when 
Luther  and  the  Lutherans  called  to  him  to  leave  off  jesting  on  the 
fence  and  take  a  side, reticence  amounting  to  dishonesty  in  cover- 
ing his  real  scepticism  with  an  ostensible  orthodoxy.  On  this 
last  point  Mr.  Froude  does  not  say  much,  and  we  do  not  expect 
him  to  say  much.  What  he  does  say  (again  not  to  our  surprise) 
amounts  rather  to  a  heightening  of  the  scepticism  than  to  an  excuse 
of  the  palliating  orthodoxy ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  Erasmus  would 
thank  him.  If  his  objection  to  Lutheranism  was,  as  Mr.  Froude 
thinks,  not  that  it  was  heterodox,  but  that  it  was  orthodox  in  a  new 
kind — if  he  had  an  obj  ection  to  dogma  in  general — then  we  are  afraid 
that  the  genial  humanist  must  underlie  the  common  blame  of  being 
a  genial  hypocrite.  But  we  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  in  regard  to  matters  pecuniary,  Mr. 
Froude  has  no  difficulty  in  showing,  first,  that  everybody  begged , 
and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  begging  in  those  days  ;  secondly, 
that  Luther  must  have  been  a  great  nuisance  to  Erasmus. 
Indeed,  on  this  latter  head  he  need  not  have  gone  further  than  a 
household  classic.  The  "  first  lion  "  always  "  thinks  the  last  a 
bore,"  especially  when  the  last  lion  roars  so  very  little  like  any 
conceivable  sucking  dove  as  Luther  did.  The  fact  is  that 
Erasmus  was  not  in  the  very  least  hypocritical,  nor  even 
cowardly  in  one  sense,  though  doubtless  he  was  something  of  a 
coward  in  others.  He  was  no  Lutheran,  and  the  hypocrisy 
would  have  been  for  him  to  pretend  to  be  one. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  attractions  of  the  book  for  the 
general  reader,  which  are  really  very  great.  The  famous  passage 
about  English  girls,  who  are  "divinely  pretty,  soft,  pleasant,, 
gentle,  and  charming  as  the  Muses,"  about  that  "  custom  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  when  you  go  anywhere  the  girls 
all  kiss  you.  They  kiss  you  when  you  go  away,  and  they  kiss 
you  again  when  you  return.  Go  where  you  will  it  is  all  kisses," 
with  the  subsequent  raptures  about  "  soft  and  fragrant  lips,"  is 
duly  given  by  the  Regius  Professor  ;  and  if  it  is  the  most  piquant, 
it  is  but  a  characteristic  sample  of  this  very  human  humanist. 
Erasmus  had  no  prudery  or  reticence  of  any  sort.  He  is  quite  a 
latter-day  journalist  in  his  account  of  his  winter  ride  to 
Flanders  to  stay  with  the  Lord  of  Vere,  whom  he  did  not 
like  at  all,  though  he  liked  his  lady,  the  gracious  Anna 
Bersala,  very  much.  His  description  of  the  great  Oxford 
humanist  set — Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Charnock,  More — is  almost 
as  famous  as  the  kissing  passage,  though  graver.  He  is  in- 
tensely modern  again  when  he  describes  his  sufferings  with  the 
last  generation  of  the  Schoolmen  : — "  I  do  my  best.  I  speak  bad. 
Latin.  I  never  use  a  neat  expression.  I  never  risk  a  jest.  I 
am  getting  on."  Who,  again,  can  read  with  dry  eyes  that  heart- 
rending letter  from  Cambridge  when  he  had  gone  there  to  teach. 
Greek  and  Divinity  ?  "  This  place  does  not  agree  with  me.  Beer 
does  not  suit  me,  and  the  wine  is  horrible.  If  you  can  send  me 
a  barrel  of  Greek  wine,  the  best  that  can  be  got,  Erasmus  will 
bless  you,  only  take  care  it  is  not  sweet."  One  can  forgive  him 
much  for  that  last  clause,  and  it  is  really  sad  to  know  that ;  when 
the  second  barrel  was  sent,  the  fiend  of  a  carrier  drank  half  of  it, 
and  filled  it  up  with  water  !  Mr.  Froude  himself  does  not  ex- 
aggerate when  he  says  that  the  letter  in  which  Erasmus  sketches 
his  journey  from  Bale  to  Louvain  "  would  have  served  for  an 
additional  chapter  in  the  Colloquies"  and  we  may  add  that  it 
would  have  been  the  equal  of  the  immortal  Diuersoria. 

But  we  must  finish  with  another  quotation.  "  Works  of 
science  and  history,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  magnanimously,  "  famous 
at  their  apppearance,  and  in  the  front  of  advancing  knowledge,, 
fall  out  of  date,  become  insipid,  and  are  forgotten.  A  genuine 
work  of  art  retains  its  flavour  to  the  end  of  time.''    This  is  true  ;. 
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and  if  it  be  true  of  the  work  of  the  original  artist,  it  is  not  less 
true  of  the  treatment  by  one  artist  of  another.  Such  a  treat- 
ment is  here  ;  and  -we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  book  will  prove 
readable  to  those  who  perhaps  never  read  a  line  of  Erasmus  in 
the  original,  who  take  very  little  interest  in  history  as  such,  and 
who  regard  the  Reformation  neither  with  the  old  adoration  nor 
with  the  modern  critical  mixture  of  judgment.  For  Erasmus, 
though  not  the  strongest  or  greatest  of  men,  was  a  man,  and  he 
■could  show  himself  as  he  was ;  nor  are  these  words  less  applicable 
to  his  present  re-introducer. 


LIFE  AND  LABOUR  IN  LONDON. 

Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.    By  Charles  Booth- 
Popular  edition.    With  Maps.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"ly/TR.  CHARLES  BOOTH'S  work  on  the  industrial  population 
of  London  has  now  been  put  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
large  public  by  the  issue  of  this  cheap  and  handy  edition,  each 
volume  of  which  may  be  bought  separately.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  fact ;  for,  to  judge  from  a 
great  deal  that  is  still  said,  written,  and  done  in  connexion  with 
social  and  industrial  problems,  many  of  those  who  claim  to  lead 
and  instruct  public  opinion  have  as  yet  failed  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  is,  not  merely  by  far  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  subject  ever  put  before  the  world,  but  an 
absolutely  indispensable  text-book  upon  it.  Probably  Mr.  Booth's 
labours  have  so  far  indirectly  influenced  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  community  that  such  a  monstrous  concoction  of  ignorance 
and  sentiment  as  the  Darkest  England  scheme  could  no  longer  be 
swallowed  wholesale,  even  by  the  thoughtless  enthusiasts  who 
jumped  at  it  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
recent  Hyde  Park  oratory  and  other  "progressive"  signs  of 
the  times  prove  that,  for  those  who  profess  to  have  the  inte- 
rests of  the  industrial  population  most  at  heart,  Mr.  Booth's 
great  work  on  that  subject  has  been  written  in  vain.  If 
they  have  read  it  at  all,  they  have  learnt  nothing  from 
it.  And  we  are  afraid  that  a  good  many  others  are  no 
better  off.  A  glance  at  the  fascinating  coloured  maps,  and 
a  dip  here  and  there  into  the  letterpress,  are  all  that  can 
be  spared  from  a  busy  life,  even  for  a  subject  so  constantly 
and  pressingly  with  us  as  this.  The  one  superficial  fact  that 
aeemed  to  strike  most  people  with  surprise,  aud  was  pretty 
nearly  all  they  gathered  from  the  book — namely,  that  neither  the 
East  End  in  general  nor  Whitechapel  in  particular  is  the  poorest 
part  of  London — even  that  has  hardly  yet  been  generally  assimi- 
lated. And  yet  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  great  public  should 
be  as  fully  instructed  as  possible  upon  those  dark  problems  with 
which  Mr.  Booth  deals ;  for  they  are  being  pushed  more  and 
more  to  the  front  every  day,  and  are  being  made  the  subjects 
■of  large  and  ill-digested  legislative  schemes.  We  may,  therefore, 
usefully  take  advantage  of  the  present  edition  to  draw  further 
attention  to  a  notable  book. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Booth's  inquiry  is  a  successful 
experiment  in  what  is  called  "  collective  investigation,"  a  method 
of  research  in  which  the  data  are  furnished  by  a  number  of 
hands,  and  then  applied  by  some  one  else.  It  has  been  tried 
before,  notably  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  by  an  influential 
body  of  medical  men,  but  with  disappointing  results.  Mr. 
Booth  seems  to  have  succeeded  because  he  has  passed  the  facts 
collected  by  others  through  the  limbec  of  his  own  clear  brain 
and  really  assimilated  them;  and  in  our  opinion  he  has 
succeeded  just  so  far  as  he  has  done  this.  To  present  a  complete 
41  social  and  industrial  analysis  of  the  population"  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking,  and  of  course  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
•individual  to  accomplish  single-handed,  except  by  the  easy  but 
worthless  method  of  generalizing  from  single  instances.  It  is 
Mr.  Booth's  first  claim  to  recognition  that  he  has  done  exactly 
the  opposite.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  ascertaining  the 
actual  condition  of  the  industrial  population  in  individual  detail, 
family  by  family,  by  means  of  a  house-to-house  census.  The 
main  basis  of  facts  has  been  supplied  by  the  School-Board  visitors, 
who  possess  the  requisite  house-to-house  knowledge  in  their 
respective  districts,  so  far  as  all  families  with  children  are  con- 
cerned. The  information  from  this  source  has  been  extended  by 
computation,  upon  certain  careful  assumption,  to  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  and  has  been  further  supplemented  and  checked  in 
various  ways.  That  the  resulting  data  are  substantially,  if  not  mi- 
nutely, accurate  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  has  a  sufficiently  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  method 
employed  and  the  results  given.  If  Mr.  Booth  had  done  no  more  than 
have  these  facts  collected  and  cast  up  into  analytical  and  statis- 
tical columns,  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal ;  but  he  would 
not  have  given  us  the  luminous  and  instructive  study  that  he  has. 


Statistical  facts  are  barren  or  misleading,  unless  judiciously  in- 
terpreted; and  it  is  just  this  interpretation  that  Mr.  Booth  sup- 
plies, all  the  more  effectively  because  of  his  reticence — one  may 
say  reluctance — in  putting  forward  any  conclusions  or  opinions 
of  his  own.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  ease 
with  which  he  handles  his  vast  material,  the  justness  and  lucidity 
of  his  judgment,  or  the  telling  simplicity  of  his  language.  These 
remarks  apply  to  that  part  of  the  work  for  which  Mr.  Booth  is 
wholly  responsible,  and  particularly  to  the  first  section  of  Vol.  I., 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book.  It  deals  with  East  London,  and  contains  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  industrial  population,  together  with  some 
general  remarks  on  the  East  End  and  its  several  districts,  con- 
cluding with  four  special  chapters  on  "  Institutions,"  "  Poverty," 
"  Class  Relations,"  and  "  Point  of  View."  Any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  study  carefully  the  150  pages  devoted  to  this 
East  London  section  will  not  fail,  even  if  he  does  not  read 
another  word,  to  obtain  a  substantial  grasp  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  a  sound  basis  of  knowledge  and  ideas  on  which  to  found 
right  opinions  about  those  industrial  problems  which  keep 
coming  prominently  before  the  public  in  one  aspect  or  another. 
We  particularly  recommend  the  chapter  on  "  Poverty  "  as  a  re- 
markably searching  and  thoughtful  study.  Poverty  is  not  used 
here  in  a  vague  sense.  A  very  careful  attempt  is  made  to  give 
it  an  exact  significance.  Mr.  Booth  has  taken  thirty  families 
belonging  to  classes  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F — that  is,  from  the  "  very 
poor  "  with  casual  earnings  to  the  "  comfortable  " — and  has 
minutely  analysed  the  actual  expenditure  of  each  for  a 
period  of  five  weeks.  Here  is  a  table  from  which  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  how  the  poor  do  actually  live  on  from  ten 
shillings  to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  It  is  most  luminous, 
and  the  information  is  completed  by  some  detailed  notes 
about  the  individual  families.  These  facts  are  followed  by  a 
numerical  analysis  of  the  causes  of  "  great  poverty "  and  of 
"  poverty  "  in  4,000  actual  cases.  The  causes  fall  under  four 
heads — (1)  loafing;  (2)  employment  (irregularity  and  low  pay)  ; 
(3)  habit  (drink) ;  (4)  circumstances  (illness  and  large  families). 
By  far  the  most  important  is  the  question  of  employment,  which 
accounts  for  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  this  leads 
naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  unemployed."  If  the  agitators 
and  philanthropists  would  condescend  to  lay  to  heart  the  seven 
modest  pages  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed,  what  a  lot  of 
mischief  might  be  prevented  I  "  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Booth, 
"  that  many  good  enough  men  are  now  walking  about  idle  ;  but 
it  must  be  said  that  those  of  their  number  who  drop  low  enough 
to  ask  charitable  aid  rarely  stand  the  test  of  work.  Such  usually 
cannot  keep  work  when  they  get  it ;  lack  of  work  is  not  really 
the  disease  with  them,  and  the  mere  provision  of  it  is,  therefore, 
useless  as  a  cure.  The  unemployed  are,  as  a  class,  a  selection  of 
the  unfit,  and,  on  the  whole,  those  most  in  want  are  the  most 
unfit.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  position."  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  not  a  bigoted  individualist.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  the  State  interfere,  and  in  a  very  drastic  manner  ;  he  would 
have  the  whole  of  class  B — the  lowest  industrial  class — bodily 
removed  in  the  interest  of  those  just  above  them.  "  To  the  rich 
the  very  poor  are  a  sentimental  interest ;  to  the  poor  they  are  a 
crushing  load.  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is  mainly  the  result  of 
the  competition  of  the  very  poor.  The  entire  removal  of  this 
very  poor  class  out  of  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem."  This,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  eight-hours  advocates  desire. 
They  propose  to  take  away  work  from  C,  D,  and  E,  and  give  it  to 
B,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  former  capable 
classes,  while  not  raising  the  incapable  B.  And,  a  propos  of  this 
school  of  industrial  reformers,  we  may  make  one  more  apposite 
quotation : — 

'  The  question  of  those  who  actually  suffer  poverty  should 
be  considered  separately  from  that  of  the  true  working  classes, 
whose  desire  for  a  larger  share  of  wealth  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  is  the  plan  of  agitators,  and  the  way  of  sensa- 
tional writers,  to  confound  the  two  in  one,  to  talk  of  "  starv- 
ing millions,"  and  to  tack  on  the  thousands  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  tens  or  hundreds  of  distress.  Against  this 
method  I  protest.  To  confound  these  essentially  distinct 
problems  is  to  make  the  solution  of  both  impossible  :  it  is  not 
by  welding  distress  and  aspirations  that  any  good  can  be 
done.' 

The  rest  of  Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  "  Central 
London  "  and  "  South  and  Outlying  London,"  on  the  same  lines, 
but  by  different  hands.  And  here  the  weakness  of  collective 
investigation  comes  in.  Mr.  Booth's  coadjutors  have  done  their 
work  ably  and  conscientiously,  but  they  have  not  his  mastery  of 
the  subject,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  homogeneity  about  this  portion 
of  the  book  which  makes  it  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  first 
part.    The  same  is  true,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  of  Vols.  III.  and 
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1  IV.    They  consist  of  essays  upon  special  subjects,  by  various 
!  hands,  and  of  various  degrees  of  merit.    Mr.  David  Schloss,  for 
'  instance,  contributes  a  very  thorough  and  accurate  study  of 
I  "  Boot-making  "  ;  while  the  essays  on  the  "  Docks  "  and  the  "  In- 
|  flux  of  Population"  are  both  imperfect  and  out  of  date.  "VVe 
;  give  every  credit  to  the  writers  on  the   special  subjects  for 
(  taking  pains ;  but  their  work  is  very  uneven,  and  sometimes 
open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.     Vol.   II.   may  be  con- 
sidered supplementary  to  the  very  beautiful  and  amazingly 
accurate  maps.     It   contains  descriptions   of  a   number  of 
typical  streets,  and  the  manner  of  life  led  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  makes  most  interesting  reading,  but  we  have  one  small 
criticism  to  offer.    None  of  the  writers,  either  in  this  or  the  other 
volumes,  including  Mr.  Booth  himself,  seems  to  be  aware  of  the 
value  of  detail  in  describing  a  place  or  scene.    For  lack  of  it  they 
hardly  ever  succeed  in  calling  up  a  definite  picture  before  the 
mind,  and  that  is  rather  a  pity. 


BENGAL  MANUSCRIPT  RECORDS. 

Bengal  MS,  Records.  A  Selected  List  of  14,136  Letters  in  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  1 782-1 807;  with  an  Historical 
Dissertation  and  Analytical  Index.  By  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  M.A.  Oxford,  LL.D.  Cambridge. 
4  vols.  London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Lim.,  Publishers  to 
the  India  Office.  1894. 

rrUIE  public  interest  taken  in  Irish  rents  and  rundales,  and  in 
the  deplorable  condition  of  English  agriculture,  may  attract 
some  readers  to  this  latest  production  of  the  author  of  Annals  of 
Mural  Bengal  and  the  Imperial  Gazetteer.  In  more  favourable 
and  prosperous  times  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  a  writer 
even  of  Sir  W.  Hunter's  unquestioned  ability  to  arouse  any  feel- 
ing at  all  in  such  a  vast  and  complex  subject  as  the  Permanent 
Settlement  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  a  small  part  of  Orissa.  Readers 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  study  the  Fifth 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons — reprinted  in  a  very  readable 
form  in  1883  by  the  firm  of  Higginbotham  of  Madras — will  find 
in  vol.  i.  of  these  Records  a  clear,  connected,  and  accurate  account 
of  the  operations  which  led  to  what  is  widely  known  as  the 
Perpetual  Settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  We  do  not  expect 
that  the  Indian  tourist,  by  means  of  these  four  volumes,  will  at 
once  appreciate  the  tender  grace  of  an  Istimrari  tenure  or  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  a  Putui  Taluk.  But  Sir  William  has  con- 
trived to  lay  before  untravelled  Englishmen  the  leading  features 
of  a  great  and,  with  all  its  defects,  a  statesmanlike  measure  ;  the 
forerunner  of  others  which,  applied  to  different  provinces  and 
with  enlarged  experience,  have  excelled  the  finance  of  Akbar, 
and  in  Upper  and  in  Southern  India  have  made  household  words 
of  the  names  of  Lawrence  and  Munro. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  early  history  of  our  occupation  the 
term  "  Settlement  "  meant  something  very  different.  It  signified 
the  Presidency  town  of  the  English  merchants  tradiDg  to  Bengal, 
Bombay,  or  Madras.  Enterprising  tradesmen,  on  the  arrival  of 
a  merchant  ship,  requested  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Settlement "  to 
inspect  their  splendid  assortment  of  European  goods.  The 
Governor  invited  the  principal  factors  and  writers  of  the 
"  Settlement  "  to  dine  with  him  at  the  hot  and  fashionable  hour 
of  4  p.m.  on  his  Majesty's  birthday.  But  subsequently  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  revenue  which  the  Zamindar  or  Talukdar  was 
to  pay  to  the  ruling  Power,  and  eventually  to  the  rents  payable 
by  the  village  community  and  by  proprietary  or  occupancy 
tenants.  As  a  practical  measure  nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  the  equitable  determination  of  the  land  revenue  of  a 
province.  Until  it  has  been  laid  down  at  what  rates,  in  what  in- 
stalments, and  with  what  abatements  or  privileges,  the  imme- 
morial land  tax  is  to  be  paid,  progress,  moral  or  material,  is  out 
of  the  question.  A  revenue  settlement  must  accompany,  if  it 
does  not  take  precedence  over,  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  police  force  and  the  constitution  of  judicial  Courts.  Even  a 
summary  settlement  has  been  of  more  use  in  the  pacification  of 
a  disturbed  province  than  whole  regiments  of  Sepoys.  A 
regular  settlement  with  village  communities  or  with  individual 
Ryots,  planned  and  carried  out  by  experts,  results  in  tables  and 
statistics  which  would  almost  satisfy  Mr.  Giffen.  If  it  does  not 
evoke  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  it  leads  to  the  contentment  of 
an  enormous  agricultural  population,  to  their  acquiescence  in  the 
strong  and  just  rule  of  the  foreigner,  to  the  encouragement  of 
industrial  arts  and  the  multiplication  of  the  highways  of  com- 
merce. It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  the  morning  previous  to 
his  eventful  trial,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  occupied  in  sending  little 
notes  to  Mr.  Perker  asking  "  if  all  is  going  on  well  "  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Perker  replied  that  everything  was  "  as  well  as  possible  " ; 
the  fact  being  that,  until  the  Court  opened,  there  was  nothing  to 


go  on,  well  or  ill.  Similarly,  we  say,  nothing  in  India  can  go  on 
at  all — arrest  of  criminals,  detection  of  robberies,  education, 
travel,  or  trade — until  the  Settlement  officer  has  pitched  his  camp 
under  the  banyan  trees,  summoned  before  him  the  greyheaded 
elders  of  the  village,  and  settled  the  rent  or  tax  on  land. 

Of  course,  these  elaborate,  systematic,  inquiries  were  hardly 
thought  of  in  the  days  of  Cornwallis  and,  even  if  discussed  or 
hinted  at  by  Shore,  were  put  by  for  want  of  a  staff  of  competent 
agents.  It  is  very  easy  now  to  hit  on  the  errors  or  omissions  in 
Lord  Cornwallis's  measure,  to  see  how  he  was  led  into  action 
when  delay  would  have  been  politic,  or  how  he  committed  the 
Indian  Government  to  pledges  which  were  not  redeemed  till  the 
administration  of  Canning.  That  John  Shore  was  wise  in  re- 
commending a  Settlement  for  a  term  of  years  instead  of  one  in 
perpetuity;  that  in  1793  our  means  for  estimating  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land,  the  profits  of  the  landholder,  the  condi- 
tions and  capacities  of  the  cultivating  tenants,  were  imperfect ; 
that  the  old  hereditary  Rajas,  the  holders  of  military  fiefs,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  were  not  at  once  convertible 
into  beneficent  proprietors ;  that  many  of  them  were  thriftless, 
improvident,  and  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  adherents  ;  that  cer- 
tain village  officials  intended  to  preserve  the  status  and  rights  of 
the  agricultural  community,  became  obedient  agents  of  the  high- 
handed landlord ;  and  that  the  Ryot  was  left  to  defend  himself 
as  best  he  could  by  unlawful  combination  or  by  the  fraud  and 
subtlety  which  are  the  proverbial  weapons  of  the  weaker  party  j 
is  all  perfectly  true.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  big  ques- 
tion. Engagements  to  pay  the  Government  demand  during  a- 
term  of  years  had  been  tried  and  failed.  The  plains  of  Bengal, 
denuded  of  inhabitants  by  the  terrible  famine  of  1770,  were  fast 
relapsing  into  jungle.  Some  one  measure  of  fairness  and  finality 
was  imperative.  And  the  results  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement 
were  an  immediate  impulse  to  cultivation  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing for  a  century  till  there  are  huge  districts  in  Bengal  in 
which  no  wild  animal  fiercer  than  a  jackal  or  a  civet  cat  can  be 
found ;  a  transport  of  country  produce  by  road,  river,  or  rail, 
which  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions ;  more  facility  in  dealing 
with  episodes  of  scarcity  and  famine  ;  and  a  firm  belief  among 
the  Zamindars  in  the  security  of  their  fine  position  which,  in  the 
period  of  the  Mutiny,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  active  and  exuberant 
loyalty,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  peace. 

Surveying  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  statesman  by  the 
experience  of  a  century,  Sir  William  Hunter  concludes,  as  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  do,  that  Shore  was  right  in  recommending 
delay.  He  adds  that  it  was  hard  to  expect  that  Rajas  and  petty 
chiefs  should  at  once  be  transformed  into  punctual  tax-collectors ; 
or,  we  should  rather  put  it,  into  Scotch  tenants  with  the  security 
of  a  perpetual  feu.  And  he  also  dwells  on  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  Ryots  and  cultivators.  We  think  that  this  portion  of  the 
treatise,  though  not  inaccurate  in  substance,  does  not  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  other  considerations.  Neither  were  Ryots 
always  so  defenceless  as  is  thought.  Some  of  them  very  soon 
learned  the  art  of  resistance.  An  auction  purchaser  of  a  Bengal 
estate  put  up  to  sale  often  found  whole  villages  where  Ryots 
withheld  every  farthing  of  rent  for  months,  and  in  which  his 
agents  would  be  as  helpless  as  a  ganger  venturing  into  the  wilds 
of  Connemara.  The  Zamindars  who  were  suddenly  transformed 
from  temporary  farmers  into  superior  landlords,  with  legal  rights 
and  privileges,  were  surely  to  be  credited  with  familiarity  with  agri- 
cultural customs.  They  could  always  command  the  services  of 
astute,  if  not  honest,  agents.  The  Government  demand  was,  it  is 
conceded,  anything  but  exorbitant.  The  Zamindar,  without  any 
outlay,  was  in  a  position  to  reap  all  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  increase  of  population  and  the  spread  of  the  cultivated 
area.  He  had  not  to  spend  one  rupee  on  the  erection  of  cottages, 
on  the  drainage  of  swamps,  on  the  clearance  of  jungle.  All  these 
operations  were  performed  by  the  Ryot,  while  the  landlord  calmly 
looked  on.  In  one  point,  which  we  do  not  think  is  noticed  by 
the  author,  the  Zamindar  was  unfairly  used.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  estates  of  defaulters  were  put  up  for  sale,  not  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated,  but  at  the  Presidency 
town.  This  was,  no  doubt,  done  under  the  notion  that  better 
prices  would  be  given  by  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  at  a  sale 
in  Calcutta  than  in  jungly  districts  like  Purnea  and  Mymensing. 
Practically,  it  led  to  all  kinds  of  dodges  and  tricks,  to  purchases 
ostensibly  in  the  name  of  men  of  straw,  but  in  reality  by  specu- 
lators, and  in  some  instances  by  a  friend  or  dependent  of  the 
defaulting  Zamindar. 

Legislation  beneficent  in  intent,  not  based  originally  on  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  affecting  a  population 
which  now  exceeds  sixty  millions  and  often  numbers  five  hun- 
dred to  the  square  mile,  reviewed  after  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  a  century,  will  naturally  allow  for  a  considerable 
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■divergence  of  views.  Some  writers  will  incline  to  think  that  the 
position  of  two  out  of  the  three  parties  concerned  was  bettered. 
Others  that  it  was  "  worsened."  Our  own  sympathies  are,  first 
■with  the  Ryot,  next  with  the  Government,  and  lastly  with  the 
Zamindar.  The  Ryot,  barring  a  few  palliatives,  was  left  to  fight 
his  own  battles  till  the  Act  known  as  X.  of  1859,  or  the  "  Ryot's 
•Charter,"  was  passed  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Canning,  by 
the  efforts  of  such  able  legislators  as  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Currie,  Sir  John  Grant,  and  Sir  James  Colvile.  The  Govern- 
ment voluntarily  deprived  itself  of  a  certain  increase  to  its 
Revenue.  The  Zamindar,  if  never  in  the  position  of  an  English 
landlord,  acquired  for  himself  a  clear  legal  status,  many  valuable 
privileges  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  Courts  of  law,  and  a 
local  influence  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  few  Ryots,  in  the 
long  run,  have  been  able  to  resist. 

To  one  dictum  of  Sir  William  Hunter  we  must  demur.  He 
writes  about  the  "  infrequency  of  rural  disturbances,  as  honour- 
able to  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  Bengal."  Now  the  records  of 
the  Courts  of  every  district  prove  incontestably  that  much  more 
than  half  the  litigation  in  Bengal,  criminal  or  civil,  arises  out  of 
disputes  connected  with  land.  There  is  a  couplet  current  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  very  likely  elsewhere,  that  there  are  three 
sources  of  quarrel — zan,  zamin,  zar  ;  or  woman,  land,  and  gold. 
In  the  present  generation  suits  in  Court  have  well-nigh  displaced 
fights  out  of  it,  about  boundaries  and  tenancies,  between  the 
villagers  and  the  hired  club-men  of  the  Zamindar.  But  as  late 
es  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Campbell  and  of  Sir  Richard 
Temple  there  were  some  very  serious  manifestations  of  feeling 
by  oppressed  tenants,  and  Government  had  to  interfere  to  prevent 
disturbances  and  bloodshed.  And,  as  regards  every-day  disputes, 
whether  action  be  taken  in  the  office  of  the  Collector,  in  the 
Court  of  the  Magistrate,  or  at  the  jail  delivery  of  the  Sessions 
Judge,  such  "rural  disturbances"  tend  to  load  the  shelves  of 
the  Record  Room  and  take  up  the  time  of  the  impassive  English- 
man. 

"We  must  add  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  first  volume  and 
the  whole  of  the  three  other  volumes  of  this  series  is  taken  up 
with  a  Summary  of  the  Bengal  Records.  More  than  fourteen 
thousand  letters  have  been  arranged  and  catalogued,  and  there  is 
a  separate  Index  on  the  scale  and  proportions  adopted  in  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer.  The  labour  of  inspecting  and  analysing  this 
correspondence  must  have  been  enormous.  The  letters  deal  with 
Law,  Revenue,  and  Rent,  in  all  their  complexity  of  detail,  over 
huge  districts  extending  from  Tirhut  to  Midnapore  and  from 
Chittagong  to  Bankura.  We  may,  however,  fairly  ask  who  is  to 
derive  benefit  from  this  extensive  summary  P  We  should  like  to 
see  in  many  instances  the  ipsissima  verba,  say,  of  one  Collector  who 
was  required  to  explain  why  his  salt  duties  were  in  arrear,  of  a 
second  who  had  recommended  suspensions  of  revenue  on  account 
of  drought,  and  of  a  third  who  transmitted  what  we  conceive  to 
have  been  a  very  proper  protest  of  an  indigo-planter  against  an 
enhancement  of  the  rent  of  lands  on  which  he  had  erected  his 
factory  and  vats.  The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Calcutta  and  the 
Bengal  Secretariat  ought  to  be  infinitely  obliged  for  a  laborious 
work  which  might  very  well  have  been  undertaken  by  the  aid  of 
M.  de  Mello  the  Registrar,  and  De  Silva  and  Gomez  the  Eurasian 
clerks.  But  to  the  "  historical  student  "  these  volumes  can  only 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  letters  themselves  as  the  epitome  of 
some  of  the  books  of  Livy  does  to  the  lost  originals.  We  suggest 
that  Sir  William  Hunter  for  his  next  work  should  take  in  hand 
the  controversial  minutes  of  Hastings  and  Francis,  and  see  if  in 
the  latter  he  cannot  discern  some  of  the  disjecta  membra  of 
Junius. 

ST.  PAUL'S. 

St.  Pauts  and  Old  City  Life.    By  W.  Spaeeow  Simpson,  D.D. 
London:  Stock.  1894. 

THIS  volume  is  the  third  of  its  kind  which  Dr.  Simpson  has 
published  on  the  history  of  the  Cathedral.  As  librarian  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  he  has  access  to  original  documents. 
Several  of  the  separate  essays  could  only  have  been  compiled  by 
an  expert  in  such  matters  as  the  reading  of  old  manuscripts ;  and, 
if  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that  Dr.  Simpson  is  not  ambitious 
enough  and  has  not  gone  further  back.  As  a  typical  example  of 
a  church  of  the  old  foundation,  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Chapter  deserves  careful  study ;  and  the  records  which  exist  under 
Dr.  Simpson's  charge  will  throw  light  on  questions  relating,  not 
to  St.  Paul's  only,  but  to  other  ancient  churches.  In  his  masterly 
study  of  Wells,  Mr.  Freeman  incidentally  elucidated  the  history 
of  many  other  cathedrals ;  but  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
only  founded  in  909,  is  as  a  child  beside  St.  Paul's,  the  date  of 
whose  original  foundation  is  coeval  with  the  establishment  of 


Christianity  in  Essex.  But  Dr.  Simpson,  perhaps  wisely,  avoids 
all  such  subjects,  and  we  have  to  answer  questions  about  them  by 
referring  to  such  old  books  as  Newcourt's  Repertorium  and  Arch- 
deacon Hale's  Domesday.  With  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of 
the  later  working  of  the  huge  capitular  machine  Dr.  Simpson 
could  do  what  we  have  indicated  better  than  anybody  else  : — a 
mere  list  of  the  prebendal  stalls,  with  some  account  of  the  gradual 
loss  of  their  revenues  ;  an  exact  description  of  the  bishop's  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen,  and  his  connexion  with  the  aldermen  ;  a  brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  of 
which  St.  Paul's  forms  a  centre,  and  perhaps  a  narrative  setting 
forth  the  breaking  up  of  some  primaeval  parish  of  St.  Paul's  into 
St.  Gregory's,  St.  Faith's,  St.  Ewen's,  St.  Michael's,  and  so  on. 
This  has  never  been  done,  and  can  never  be  done  except  by  the 
help  of  manuscripts  which  only  exist  at  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  writes  pleasantly  in  his  introduction  to  this  volume  as 
to  its  completing  a  trilogy.  Trilogies  are  not  specially  in  fashion 
just  now,  and  the  three  volumes  he  has  published  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  a  fourth,  introducing  the  subject,  and  telling  us 
something  about  the  true  origin  of  St.  Paul's  as  a  great  national 
institution.  We  want  to  know,  for  example,  if  there  was  "a 
solution  of  continuity  "  between  the  church  of  Erkenwald  and 
that  of  Heahstan,  between  the  years  693  and  886.  Deorwulf  and 
Ethelnoth  are  very  shadowy  characters,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
in  his  Episcopal  Succession,  allows  a  very  meagre  supply  of 
London  bishops  between  the  dates  just  mentioned. 

The  chapters  in  the  present  volume  have  very  attractive  head- 
ings, and  for  the  most  part  fulfil  the  promise  thus  offered.  The 
two  first  chapters  on  inventories  of  treasures  stored  in  the  church 
in  1245  and  1402  have  an  antiquarian  interest ;  but  the  third 
chapter,  on  St.  Paul's  and  the  City,  contains  much  curious  in- 
formation as  to  the  visits  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  the 
cathedral.  In  1382,  at  Pentecost,  John  Lely,  Alderman  of  Wal- 
brook,  appeared  in  a  cloak  which  was  single  and  without  a  lining, 
instead  of  being  lined  with  green  taffeta.  After  a  consultation 
the  Mayor  and  the  aldermen  invited  themselves  to  dine  with  the 
said  John,  who  not  only  had  to  procure  the  necessary  silk  but  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  municipal  feast.  A  curious  note  is  a 
little  further  on,  and  shows  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1548,  while  Gresham — not  the  great  Sir  Thomas,  but 
his  father — was  Mayor,  there  came  out  a  decree  that  the  incense 
at  Wrhitsuntide  should  be  omitted,  and  that,  instead,  "  thre 
solempne  sermons  "  should  be  provided.  The  statutes  drawn  up 
by  Dean  Colet  for  the  regulation  of  the  numerous  charities  and 
their  priests  which  were  established  in  the  church  is  here  printed 
with  Dr.  Simpson's  remarks.  There  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
these  priests,  most  of  them  unfit  for  other  employment,  and  many 
of  them  bearing  no  very  good  moral  character,  unless  their  re- 
putation and  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded  in 
the  City  greatly  belied  them.  They  must,  Dr.  Simpson  observes, 
have  "  always  been  a  somewhat  difficult  set  of  people  to  deal 
with."  Archbishop  Sudbury  denounced  them  in  no  measured 
terms.  Some  of  the  chantries  had  become  so  poor  that  they 
could  no  longer  support  the  chaplain,  and  some  were  held  in  con- 
sequence by  City  clergymen.  But  the  duties  were  incompatible 
with  pastoral  or  parochial  work  ;  and  many  rules  were  made  by 
successive  bishops,  but  not  very  strictly  obeyed.  The  "black 
death  "  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  immensely  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  foundations,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Reginald  Sharpe's  wonderful  Calendar  of  Wills.  Dean  Colet  set 
himself  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  The  "  most  parte  of  prestes 
care  for  that  which  dothe  delite  the  senses,"  he  says.  His 
proposal  to  examine  each  candidate  for  office  carefully  must 
have  produced  something  like  a  panic  amongst  them.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  at  any  great  length  into  the  many  entertaining 
anecdotes  and  notes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Simpson's  engrossing 
pages ;  and  we  may  in  concluding  this  brief  notice  mention  one 
which  relates  to  new,  not  to  old,  St.  Paul's.  The  iron  railings, 
we  read,  which  used  to  surround  the  present  churchyard, 
weighed  200  tons  and  cost  1 1  ,oool.  They  were  cast  in  the 
parish  of  Lamberhurst,  in  Sussex,  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent.  In 
1876  the  entrance  gates  and  about  125  feet  of  the  railing  were 
offered  for  a  lump  sum  of  150^.  Subsequently  they  appear  to 
have  been  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  and  to  have  fetched 
349/.  5s.  Part  of  the  railing  is  now  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  where 
it  surrounds  the  statue  of  a  local  worthy,  having  been  recovered 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Delta  below  the  Cape  Chat  light. 
Wherever  we  open  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson's  pages  we  come  upon 
something  entertaining  in  its  way.  But  we  still  want  the  early 
history  of  St.  Paul's. 
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Man-hunting  in  the  Desert;  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Palmer 
Search  Expedition,  1882-1883.  By  Alfred  E.  Haynes, 
Captain,  Royal  Engineers.    London  :  Horace  Cox.  1894. 

On  Short  Leave  to  Japan.  By  Captain  G.  J.  Younghusband. 
Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1894. 

Pictures  of  the  World.  By  Clement  Scott.  London :  Remington 
&  Co.  1894. 

South  Sea  Yarns.  By  Basil  Thompson.  London :  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1894. 

ELEVEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lamentable  tragedy  in 
the  Arabian  desert  which  cost  the  lives  of  Professor  Palmer 
and  his  two  gallant  companions.    Captain  Haynes  explains  that 
the  cause  of  the  delay  has  been  the  constant  occupation  of  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  who  had  intended  to  undertake  it.    Sir  Charles, 
as  Captain  Younghusband  happens  to  remark  in  his  Overland 
Leave,  is  now  relegated,  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  services,  to 
the  command  of  a  single  regiment  and  a  few  gunners  and  sappers 
in  Singapore.    That  by  the  way.    As  for  the  book,  it  has  lost 
nothing  by  waiting,  and  Captain  Haynes,  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Warren  on  the  search  expedition,  has  given  us,  not  only  a  highly 
picturesque  narrative,  but  a  vivid  and  valuable  description  of  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  desert  and  the  conditions  of  life  among 
the  wandering  Bedouin.    The  expedition  was  undertaken  at  a 
time  when  the  inevitable  difficulties  and  dangers  were  singulaily 
aggravated.  Arabi  had  proclaimed  a  holy  war  ;  all  the  tribes  of  the 
wilderness  were  eager  to  cast  in  their  lots  with  him,  and  Moslem 
fanaticism  was  worked  up  to  fever-heat.    The  revolt  was  crushed  ; 
but  authentic  intelligence  is  slow  to  travel  among  ignorant  men, 
and  fanaticism  is  more  easily  excited  than  allayed.    Yet  there  are 
indirect  means  of  influencing  the  Eastern  Bedouin,  and  these  were 
employed.     Each  Eastern  tribe  has  relations  of  affinity  and 
friendly  alliance  with  some  branch  of  its  kinsfolk  to  the  west  of 
the  Suez  Canal.    An  illustrious  Arab,  acknowledged  as  titular 
head  sheikh  of  all  the  Nomads,  is  kept  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
captivity  at  Cairo  as  a  hostage  and  means  of  communication.  That 
dignified  gentleman  was  subsequently  impressed,  and,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  induced  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers.     Mr.  Besant  remarks  in  the  introduction  that  those 
murderers  were  merely  the  tools  of  others.    Possibly  not  half  a 
dozen  people  are  in  possession  of  the  facts,  "  which  are  not  easy 
to  prove,  yet  are  very  well  known  to  a  few."    Palmer's  crime,  as 
it  seemed  to  those  who  desired  the  success  of  Arabi's  revolt,  was 
that  he  had  been  charged  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires.    But  when 
Warren  with  his  party  arrived  at  Suez,  it  was  not  positively 
known  whether  Palmer  was  dead  or  alive.  Hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained that  he  might  have  been  detained  a  prisoner.    The  first 
trip  of  the  expedition  was  to  Tor,  the  port  of  Sinai,  where  it  com- 
municated with  the  friendly  monks  of  the  convent,  who  could  give 
no  information.    The  murder  had  not  been  committed  in  their 
district.    The  next  attempt  was  made  at  Akabah,  and  involved 
real  peril.    The  Egyptian  governor  flew  the  rebel  flag,  and  even 
when  he  was  persuaded  of  the  British  victory  could  hardly  restrain 
the  fanatical  populace.    When  the  British  officers  disembarked 
through  an  awkward  surf,  nothing  seemed  more  likely  than  that 
they  would  be  "  rushed  "  and  massacred.    Finally,  the  start  was 
made  in  earnest  from  the  Wells  of  Moses,  opposite  Suez.  The 
desert  has  manners  and  customs  of  its  own,  but  nothing  could 
have  seemed  less  promising  than  the  conditions.    The  scanty 
-escort  was  made  up  of  contingents  from  half  a  dozen  tribes,  and 
-each  man  of  it  was  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  criminals. 
Thanks  partly  to  hazard,  partly  to  Colonel  Warren's  practical 
astuteness,  the  search  party  was   speedily  and  unexpectedly 
successful.    It  was  guided  to  the  place  of  the  attack,  and  thence 
to  the  adjoining  scene  of  the  murder.    The  sand  was  strewed 
with  fragments  of  paper,  and  with  sundry  odds  and  ends  of  the 
looted  baggage.    The  scene  of  the  murder  was  a  precipitous  gully, 
the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse,  which,  had  it  been  flooded,  as 
it  was  very  shortly  afterwards,  would  have  swept  away  all  traces 
of  the  crime.    As  it  was,  such  sad  remains  of  the  victims 
were  found  as  had  been  left  by  the  vultures  and  the  jackals. 
These  were  carefully  collected,  to  be  subsequently  interred,  with 
all  honour,  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral.    Strange  to  say,  after 
the  discovery  the  mood  of  the  Bedouin  was  changed.  They 
appeared  to  recognize  the  finger  of  destiny,  and,  in  accordance 
with  their  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  revenge,  gave  passive,  if 
not  very  active,  assistance.    To  that  same  principle  may  be  attri- 
buted their  apparent  reluctance  to  make  prisoners.    More  than 
once  they  gave  chase  to  fugitives,  whose  persons   had  been 
identified  or  whose  flight  amounted  almost  to  a  confession  of 
guilt ;  but  they  always  stopped  their  camels  before  overtaking 


them.  They  feared  that  desperate  men  would  turn  and  fire,  and 
there  might  arise  one  of  those  inextinguishable  blood  feuds  which 
spread  like  a  forest  fire  with  each  fresh  deed  of  retribution. 
Ultimately,  however,  all  the  culprits  were  secured  and  brought  to 
trial  at  Tantah,  whence  Colonel  Warren  had  to  go  to  Cairo  to  fetch 
a  judge  to  try  the  case.  The  local  President  of  the  Court  had  ex- 
cused himself  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  undertaking  the  in- 
vidious duty.  Six  men  were  hanged  ;  the  rest  were  sentenced  to 
different  periods  of  penal  servitude,  and  the  treacherous  Sheikh 
who  had  connived  at  the  tragedy  and  shared  the  spoil  died  in 
the  prison  hospital  at  Suez — perhaps  from  disease,  possibly  of 
poison.  Captain  Haynes  attributes  Palmer's  fate  to  over-confidence 
in  Arab  faith  and  friendship.  Nor  can  he  account  for  the  rash- 
ness which  made  him  persevere  in  his  design  of  reaching  Nackl 
when  he  was  aware  that  all  the  Bedouins  were  in  revolt, 
though  he  knew  that  the  Commandant  stood  committed  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  much  besides  of  various  interest 
to  which  we  can  only  allude.  Such  as  the  party's  sufferings  from 
thirst,  with  their  camels  giving  out  and  their  followers  sinking, 
when  seeking  for  water  in  an  unknown  country,  under  incapable 
guidance  ;  the  risks  they  ran  at  El  Arish,  when  degrading  and  re- 
placing a  tyrannical  governor  driven  to  desperation  ;  the  causes  of 
the  perennial  barrenness  of  the  desert,  reacted  on  by  the  invincible 
savagery  of  its  denizens  ;  and  the  ingenious  speculations  which 
would  shift  the  Biblical  Mount  Sinai  from  the  generally  accepted 
sites  of  Jebel  Musa,  or  Jebel  Serbal,  to  a  range  lying  nearer  to  the 
Syrian  frontier. 

There  are  few  foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  now  more 
familiar  than  Japan  ;  yet  Captain  Younghusband's  lively  little 
volume  is  not  unwelcome.  Except  in  sympathy  with  sitting  out 
one  of  the  interminable  dramatic  representations,  he  is  never 
tedious  ;  and  he  concerns  himself  more  with  persons  and 
manners  than  with  politics,  history,  and  architecture.  There  is  a 
vivid  description  of  a  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  and  there 
are  humorous  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  in  various 
steamers.  He  found  that  in  the  East  the  English  language  is 
supplanting  all  others,  and  that  passengers  of  many  mixed 
nationalities  make  it  the  general  medium  of  communication.  He 
reassures  us  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  British  navy, 
so  long  as  we  make  our  admirably  selected  coaling  stations  im- 
pregnable, and  that  he  implies  has  been  almost  effected.  As  to 
Japan,  he  tempts  one  to  the  trip  by  showing  how  comfortably 
and  economically  it  can  be  managed.  The  first-class  tripper  can 
put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  for  the  modest  sum  of  125^.  The 
hotels  in  the  great  cities  are  good  and  reasonable  ;  the  native 
establishments  in  the  country  districts  are  good  for  the  most 
part,  and  extraordinarily  cheap.  The  railways,  tramways,  posts, 
&c,  are  all  excellently  managed  ;  the  people,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, make  themselves  extremely  pleasant.  Indeed,  he  is  in- 
clined to  fall  foul  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who,  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  his  friend  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  was  disposed  to 
see  everything  Japanese  en  noir,  and  declares  that  the  politeness 
is  only  skin-deep.  But  in  truth,  and  even  if  Mr.  Scott  be  in  the 
right,  skin-deep  civility  may  suffice  for  birds  of  passage. 

In  his  Pictures  o  f  the  World  Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  sarcastically 
severe  on  the  Japanese  ladies ;  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
especially  seem  to  approach  his  ideal  of  feminine  unjainliness. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  is  genial  enough  in  a  rapid  series  of 
flying  sketches.  The  sensational  titles  of  many  of  the  chapters 
suggest  that  they  have  already  appeared  as  contributions  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  All  manner  of  subjects  engage  his  pen,  from 
the  Pullman  cars  of  the  Italian  express,  and  the  donkeys  and 
dragomen  of  Cairo,  to  the  Towers  of  Silence  at  Bombay  and  the 
World's  Fair  of  Chicago. 

In  the  form  of  fiction  founded  upon  fact,  Mr.  Basil  Thompson, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  Resident  Commissioners  in  Fiji,  gives 
us  an  admirable  idea  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  their  manners, 
and  their  queer  and  hybrid  civilization.  His  spirited  and  simply 
written  sketches,  with  their  point,  their  quick  transition,  and 
their  occasional  abruptness,  sometimes  remind  us  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  ;  more  often,  of  course,  from  the  subjects  and  the  scenery, 
of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  home  among  the  palms.  They 
begin  with  a  most  humorous  report  of  a  day's  proceedings  in  a 
Fiji  law  court,  with  lively  studies  of  the  litigants,  the  officials, 
the  police,  the  witnesses,  and  the  audience.  Witchcraft  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  suits,  and  it  appears  that  the  magistrates,  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  are  constrained  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
popular  superstitions.  The  time-honoured  institution  of  canni- 
balism is  only  alluded  to  indirectly  ;  but  there  is  a  capital  chapter 
on  the  last  of  the  cannibal  chiefs.  According  to  his  lights,  he  had 
been  an  exemplary  character,  who  lived  in  his  advanced  years 
to  becomeavalued  friend  of  the  Europeans.  There  were  savage  tribes 
of  warlikemountaineerswhofor long  maintained  theirindependence 
in  almost  impregnable  fastnesses  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  the 
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daring  Evangelists  who  ventured  upon  missions  among  them  were 
certainly  killed,  and  probably  eaten.  There  are  romantic  tales  of 
native  courtship  and  union,  and  stories  at  once  pathetic  and 
repulsive  of  the  temporary  connexions  between  native  women  and 
the  white  copra-traders.  A  more  mean,  debased,  and  dissipated 
lot  than  these  beach-combers  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  and, 
considering  the  native  experience  of  "  Christians,"  it  is  hard  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  conversions.  Things  have,  perhaps, 
changed  somewhat  for  the  better — though  not  much — since  "  The 
Old  Whaling  Days "  and  the  time  of  "  The  First  Colonist." 
Finally,  "  Friendship  "  is  a  thrilling  episode  in  the  Stevenson  style 
of  a  daring  venture  in  quest  of  gold,  which  ended  in  shipwreck, 
suicide,  and  lunacy.  The  book  is  full  of  freshness  and  novelty, 
and  will  well  repay  careful  perusal. 


THE  ORIENT  GUIDE. 

The  Orient  Line  Guide.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Loftte,  F.S.A.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Fifth 
edition,  rewritten.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & 
Co.  1894. 

r  1 1  HE  Orient  Guide  has  long  since  established  itself  in  the 
favour  of  voyagers  by  the  steamships  of  the  Orient  Line, 
whether  outward  bound  or  homeward,  for  Australian  ports,  or 
Plymouth  or  London,  for  Egypt  or  Ceylon,  Naples  or  Gibraltar. 
Fortunate  i  s  the  traveller  who  is  possessed  of  this  well-furnished 
volume.  No  voyage  of  the  same  extent  suggests  so  remarkable  a 
succession  of  historic  and  memorable  associations  as  the  route  of 
the  Orient  liners.  But  it  is  not  with  these  only  that  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Guide  are  concerned.  Present-day  interests,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  busy  world,  are  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  the 
book.  The  information  supplied  to  travellers  is  both  interesting 
and  of  practical  utility,  and  the  information  takes  the  somewhat 
uncommon  form  of  excellent  reading.  Every  aspect  of  interest 
pertaining  to  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Guide.  The  seas  that  are 
traversed,  the  lands  that  are  sighted,  the  ports  of  call,  the  ship 
and  her  navigation,  the  heavens  above  her  and  the  waters  be- 
neath, are  some  of  the  leading  themes  discussed  and  illustrated. 
In  the  new  edition  before  us  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  both  to  the  text  and  the  illustrations,  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  has  been  revised  by  the  original  contributors.  Certain 
portions  of  previous  editions  have  been  omitted  altogether. 
These  changes  seem  to  us  to  be  entirely  judicious.  Mr.  Loftie,  in 
his  preface,  specifies  the  nature  of  these  alterations,  which  we  can- 
not but  think  will  be  appreciated  as  distinct  gains  to  voyagers  by  the 
Orient  steamships,  and  decidedly  do  not  affect  the  admirable 
features  of  the  book.  Mr.  Matthew  Macfie's  experiences  of  a  recent 
journey  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  recorded  in  a  new 
chapter  which  is  characterized  by  the  observation  and  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  that  are  most  profitable  and  interesting  to  those 
who  propose  to  visit  the  Australian  colonies.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  Mr.  Macfie's  account  of  his  tour  in  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  South  and  West 
Australia,  is  supplied  with  good  maps  and  illustrations.  In  the 
opening  chapter  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  treats  of  the  voyager's  equip- 
ment and  the  art  of  voyaging  in  a  great  ocean  liner.  The  inte- 
resting chapter  on  the  Holy  Land  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
through  information  supplied  by  the  Managers  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  A  native  Singalese  lady  has  contributed  some 
useful  notes  on  Ceylon,  and  Commander  Hull,  R.N.,  has  expanded 
his  descriptive  account  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  and  revised  his 
contributions  on  Seamanship  and  Navigation.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
Middleton-Wake,  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts,  and  other  writers  have  also 
subjected  their  work  to  revision.  The  numerous  maps  and  plans 
that  form  a  most  valuable  section  of  the  Guide  remain  as  they 
were,  and,  indeed,  need  no  additions.  With  regard  to  the  illus- 
trations, however,  there  is  some  novelty  to  note  in  the  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  a  series  of  admirable  water-colour  drawings 
of  the  Orient  steamships  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 


NOVELS. 

Music  hath  Charms.  By  V.  Munro  Furguson.    I  vol.    London : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

The  dialogues  in  Music  hath  Charms  are  not  a  bad  reproduc- 
tion of  what  is  heard  n  daily  life,  but  it  is  without  backbone 
either  of  character  or  incident,  being  merely  a  few  portraits 
brought  together,  and  made  to  connect  one  or  two  scenes.  The  book, 
it  may  be  admitted,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  is  always  some- 
thing, but  it  does  not  go  far.  In  fact,  it  does  not  even  begin  to 
go.    It  consists  mainly  of  scenes  from  drawing-room  life  linked 


together  after  a  fashion  by  the  intercourse  between  a  girl  and  a 
man  who  in  the  average  novel  would  be  in  love  with  her.  Both 
of  these  have,  as  it  were,  a  room  to  let  in  the  mansion  of  their 
self-esteem  which  they  are  generously  willing  should  be  filled  by 
a  husband  and  wife  respectively.  The  man,  having  been  carried 
away  by  the  wonder  of  the  girl's  voice,  declares  that  he  loves 
her.  The  next  morning  he  repents,  and  takes  back  his  words. 
They  part  as  friends.  Their  affection  for  one  another  is  fanned 
by  absence,  and  they  are  on  the  way  of  granting  yet  another  bifc 
of  a  room  to  the  establishment  of  a  "  better  half."  Under  the 
elevating  influence  of  a  midnight  ride  the  girl  even  comes  near  to 
feeling  something  like  devotion.  The  reader  looks  ahead  hope- 
fully, expecting  a  bright  and  rather  humorous  account  of  the 
wedding  ceremony,  but  finds  instead  that  the  heroine  has  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse.  The  final  words  of  would-be- 
solemnity  as  to  love  and  death  and  overshadowing  wings  are  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  is  innocent  of 
emotion  or  of  any  profundity  *  of  feeling,  though  not  without 
some  rather  clever  comments  on  the  customs  of  London  society. 


Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Autonym 
Library.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

The  verdict  passed  on  Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills  will  largely 
depend  on  how  far  a  man  is  to  be  forgiven  for  writing  in  Old 
English,  or  rather,  Old  Scotch,  so  very  phonetically  spelt. 
But  certainly  the  obvious  aim  of  the  author  is  attained 
by  this  means,  and  the  little  tale  breathes  the  atmosphere 
not  of  to-day,  but  of  "  the  time  of  shutting  kirks  and  test- 
ing ministers."  It  professes  to  be  written  by  a  contem- 
porary, the  occasional  revelation  of  whose  character  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  pleasantest  things  about  the  story.  He  shows 
a  half-humorous  scepticism  for  the  more  exaggerated  incidents  he 
records ;  but  other  passages  show  that  his  mind  is  nevertheless 
steeped  in  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  that  time.  His  per- 
sonality is  humorously  hinted  at  in  the  little  "  Advertisement " 
which  serves  as  preface.  In  it  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  mis- 
take his  hero,  Sir  Uchtred  of  Garthland,  who  "never  loved  the 
Whigs  or  the  Dutch,"  for  one  McDowall  of  Garthland  of  the 
Covenanters.  He  urges  that  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  these  two  personages,  "  both  for  truth's  sake,  and  still 
more,  that  the  tale-teller  may  dwell  at  peace  in  his  own  land, 
where  men  have  long  memories,  and  one  may  not  speak  hastily 
of  another  man's  kin."  The  nobility  of  Sir  Uchtred's  character  is 
cleverly  maintained,  and  in  spite  of  his  evil  deeds,  his  madness, 
and  his  superstition,  one  is  inclined  throughout  to  share  his  wife's 
good  opinion  of  him  rather  than  the  evil  reputation  which  clings 
to  him,  not  altogether  without  cause.  This  little  story  shows 
originality  and  imagination,  but  is  affected  in  conception,  and 
produces  a  sense  of  labour  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old-style 
language,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  oppressive. 


The  Friend  of  the  People.    By  Mary  Rowsell.   3  vols.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

It  is  sometimes  encouraging  on  beginning  a  novel  to  be  reas- 
sured by  the  opening  pages  that  neither  individuality  of  style  nor 
character-painting  is  the  coveted  attainment  of  its  writer. 
Certain  well-known  landmarks  enable  us  to  assume  with  confi- 
dence that  the  book  will  be  of  the  genus  "  plot,"  and  the  historic 
framework  in  which  it  is  set  further  prophesies  "  romantic."  To- 
enumerate  a  few  of  these  symptoms  ;  the  heroines,  even  the  sub- 
heroines  of  barmaid  rank,  have  hands  "  whose  whiteness  no  rough 
work  ever  seemed  to  mar."  Again,  the  characters — the  villains 
more  especially — show  a  remarkable  and  most  convenient  apti- 
tude for  soliloquizing  aloud.  This  oils  the  wheels  of  the  whole 
machinery,  enables  the  plot  to  run  undisturbed  on  its  course,  and 
saves  both  the  author  and  reader  much  needless  trouble.  This 
much  law  must  be  granted  to  The  Friend  of  the  People  ;  but, 
that  being  done,  it  does  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  other  part  of  the 
compact,  for  the  plot  is  a  good  one  and  well  worked  out.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France  at  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
story  is  based  on  the  twin-like  resemblance  between  two  men — 
sons  of  the  same  father — the  one  Maurice,  Marquis  de  Ravignac, 
the  other  Gervais  Bouchard,  bastard-born  of  a  peasant  woman 
who  on  her  deathbed  confesses  to  a  priest,  as  she  thinks, 
but  really  to  her  son  in  disguise,  the  secret  of  his  parentage. 
By  the  help  of  this  information,  of  his  likeness  to  his  half- 
brother,  and  by  a  succession  of  very  skilful  villanies,  Bouchard 
manages  to  step  into  his  brother's  shoes.  Ravignac  is  con- 
veyed away  and  imprisoned  for  four  years,  while  his  brother 
claims  his  property  and  his  wife,  who  was  separated  from 
her  husband  on  their  bridal  day,  but  manages  to  make  good 
her  escape  from  this  impostor.  Having  attained  to  these  heights, 
he  wisely  determines  to  swim  with  the   times,   drops  his 
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stolen  title,  and  becomes  an  influential  leader  of  the  Revolution — 
a  "Friend  of  the  People."  At  the  dawn  of  the  Terror  the 
real  Ravignac  escapes  and  returns  to  Paris,  where  he  is  seized 
by  order  of  his  brother  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  rest  must 
be  read.  The  date  being  that  of  the  Revolution,  the  reader  is 
prepared  for  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  favourite  incidents  of 
that  ghastly  era,  and  knows  there  can  be  no  escape  from  "  the 
knitting  women,"  or  some  chapter-headings  such  as  these 
41  before  the  Tribunal,"  "The  Incorruptible,"  "Number  29,"  &c. 
But  with  unerring  instinct  Miss  Rowsell  has  left  the  historic 
portraits  vague,  being  content  with  occasional  sketches,  im 
pressionist  and  rather  after  Carlyle.  Even  "  Citizen  Robespierre," 
though  raised  into  a  hero  and  made  use  of  in  the  development  of 
the  story,  is  not  too  closely  scrutinized.  As  much  cannot  be 
said  for  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  who  is  treated  with 
realism,  and  falls  short,  in  every  sense,  of  the  picture  the  reader 
could  otherwise  have  supplied  for  himself. 


An  Uncanny  Girl.    By  Marie  M.  Sadleie.    i  vol.  London 
David  Stott.  1894. 

It  might  be  a  curious  study  to  investigate  the  limit  to  which  a 
novelist's  arbitrary  powers  can  extend.    It  is,  perhaps,  no  mean 
example  of  this  form  of  despotism  to  place  a  helpless  woman  in  a 
penniless  condition,  leave  her  for  several  years,  after  which  time 
rediscover  her  alive  and  kicking,  and  never  so  much  as  hint  how 
she  got  a  breakfast  during  all  that  lapse  of  time.    Surely  this 
shows  little  regard  in  the  matter  of  an  author's  liability  ?  A 
second  instance  of  it  is  afforded  in  An  Uncanny  Girl.    A  man  is 
described  as  possessing  "  extraordinary  charm,"  which  wins  all 
hearts  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but  all  his  recorded  words 
are  disagreeable  and  ungracious,  when  not  positively  insulting, 
and  all  his  actions  are  those  of  an  unmitigated  scoundrel.  The 
book  contains  an  interesting  paragraph  on  betting  and  gambling. 
First  it  is  pointed  out  with  much  righteous  indignation  that,  "  if 
gambling  is  a  vice,  it  should  be  forbidden  by  law  at  all  the  West- 
End  clubs  and  aristocratic  courses  as  well  as  at  the  poor  man's 
place  of  meeting."    And  this  protest  is  followed  up  by  the 
assertion  that  it  is  "small  differences  such  as  these  which 
instil  into  the  working-man  the  dangerous  and  false  theory 
that  in  England  there   is   one  law  for  the   rich   and  an- 
other for  the  poor."    It   is  difficult   to  deduce   from  these 
arguments  for  which  side   the  author  is  battling,  the  first 
protest    being    grounded   on  the   injustice   of  the  law,  the 
second  on  the  working-man's  "  false  theory "  that  such  in- 
justice exists.     An  Uncanny  Girl  is,  apparently,  the  second 
novel  Miss  Sadleir  has  produced,  and  is  much  more  serious  in 
character  than  its  predecessor.    The  plot  is  an  ambitious  one,  but 
so  compressed  that  it  assumes  at  times  rather  the  character  of  a 
newspaper  report  than  of  a  work  of  fiction.    Still,  to  be  able  to 
conceive  an  intricate  plot  is  a  power  to  be  reverenced.    After  all, 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  this  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
novel,  and  it  is  a  gift  apart,  not  to  be  attained  merely  by  prac- 
tice or  experience.    The  gloom  that  pervades  the  greater  part  of 
the  story  is  relieved  at  the  end  by  premature  death  and  idiocy  for 
life  being  the  portion  of  the  wicked  ones,  while  happiness  and 
prosperity  at  compound  interest  fall  at  last  to  the  share  of  the 
virtuous  long- sufferers. 


SCIENCE. 


STUDIES  IN  FORESTRY. 

Studies  in  Forestry.    By  John  Nisbet,  D.Oec.    Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1894. 

fTIHIS  volume  contains  Mr.  Nisbet's  lectures  on  Sylviculture 
delivered  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  last  year,  and 
covers  much  of  the  ground  embraced  by  the  author's  excellent 
treatise  British  Forest  Trees,  which  was  fully  reviewed  in  these 
columns  not  long  since  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Nisbet's  trans- 
lation of  Kauschinger  and  Fiirst's  work  on  the  Protection  of 
Woodlands.  Naturally,  therefore,  Mr.  Nisbet's  Oxford  lectures 
call  for  less  exhaustive  comment  at  our  hands  than  they  might 
have  claimed  were  the  author's  views  on  economic  forestry  now 
proclaimed  for  the  first  time.  The  lessons,  conclusions,  and  re- 
commendations enforced  in  these  lectures  are  virtually  identical 
with  those  of  the  previous  volume.  Mr.  Nisbet  is  an  earnest 
and  able  advocate  of  the  study  of  Forestry  in  England  on  the 
system  that  obtains  in  Germany.  His  teaching  embodies  that  of 
Gayer,of  Heyer,of  Grebe,and  other  scientific  authorities.  He  de- 
plores the  widespread  ignorance  of  the  subj  ect  in  this  country,  which, 
with  the  apathy  of  landlords,  he  ascribes  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Government  in  failing  to  recognize  the  national  importance  of 


Sylviculture,  or  economic  forestry.    His  plea  for  the  official  re- 
cognition of  the  subject  is  not  merely  conclusive  and  convincing, 
but  peculiarly  opportune.    The  present  conditions  of  agriculture 
in  England  are  such  as  favour  the  planting  of  waste  or  un- 
productive lands  with  timber  trees,  or  small  wood  and  coppice. 
The  expert  evidence  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Forestry  in  1887  shows  that  the  forest  area  of  Scotland,  at 
least,  might  be  greatly  increased  with  profit,  and  that  the  lack 
of  means  of  instruction  in  forestry  was  universally  considered 
to  be  extremely  serious.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  Sylvi- 
culture should  revive  as  a  great  national  industry,  while  the 
classes  practically  concerned  lack  the  means  of  instruction,  as 
is  admitted  by  members  of  those  classes  to  be  the  prevailing 
case.     If  those  in  charge  of  purely  coniferous  forests,  as  in 
Scotland,  lament  the  want  of  thorough  instruction  such  as 
Schools  of  Forestry  would  supply,  much  more  serious  is  the  posi- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  owning  or  management  of  English 
woodlands,  where  a  greater  variety  of  timber  trees  is  cultivated. 
The  system  of  mixed  forests  advocated,  after  Gayer  and  others,  by 
Mr.  Nisbet,  demands  a  much  greater  range  of  knowledge  for  its 
successful  adoption  than  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  larch, 
Scotch  fir,  and  silver  fir,  which  are  the  prevailing  trees  in  the 
North.    In  England,  where  thsre  is  extreme  diversity  of  soil  and 
situation,  the  system  of  "  mixed  "  forests,  as  against  pure  forests, 
is  that  which  must  prevail.    In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  present 
volume  Mr.  Nisbet  reiterates  in  full  the  economic  advantages  that 
this  system  offers  over  that  of  plantations  of  one  species,  or  pure 
forests.    In  Germany,  and  in  France,  mixed  forests  largely  pre- 
ponderate, and  sylviculturists  in  both  countries  regard  the  system 
with  increasing  favour. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago  John  Evelyn  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Society  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  his  famous  Sylva,  in 
which  he  laments  the  "  impolitic  diminution  of  our  timber."  Mr. 
Nisbet  joins  in  this  lament  in  our  own  time.    Evelyn's  regard  of 
his  country's  diminishing  forests  was  of  a  dual  nature.    He  loved 
trees  as  a  kind  of  Gilpin,  a  "conscript  father"  of  the  picturesque, 
or,  as  the  scientific  would  say  in  their  dreadful  jargon,  as  an  arbo- 
riculturist. That  view  was  the  aesthetic  or  ornamental  aspect  of  the 
question.  But  he  also  looked  at  the  neglect  of  forestry  from  the  "ser- 
vice of  the  country"  point  of  view,  as  a  patriotic  foresighted  Eng- 
lishman. He  had  the  efficiency  of  his  country's  navy  at  heart — just 
as  Arthur  Young  had,  a  century  later.    No  man  has  written  more 
soundly  of  forestry — especially  of  oak  cultivation  and  the  blun- 
dering toil  of  pruners — than  Arthur  Young,  as  we  pointed  out  in 
dealing  with  certain  passages  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  British  Forest  Trees 
which  struck  us  as  needing  de-Teutonizing.    In  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  least,  they  did  not  need  Germans  in  England  to  point 
the  way.    But  in  these  days  science  has  transferred  the  centre  of 
interest  from  the  oak  forests  of  the  Midlands  and  South  of 
England  to  the  teak  forests  of  India  and  Burmah,  and  the  last 
new  thing  in  armaments  and  guns.    Forestry  in  Britain  is  a 
purely  economic  subject.    If  our  shrunken  woodland  area  is  to 
be  greatly  increased,  the  question  arises,  Will  it  pay  ?  Mr. 
Nisbet  thinks  that  replanting  of  the  land  with  timber  forest 
or  small  wood  will  prove  remunerative,  and  we  agree  with  his 
argument  generally ;  but,  he  adds,  there  must  be  some  national 
system  of  scientific  instruction.    He  names  three  distinct  classes 
for  whom  such  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary.    In  the  first 
place,  there  are  those  owners  of  land  of  poor  quality  or  absolutely 
waste.    There  are  the  people,  more  or  less  educated,  who  fill  the 
posts  of  land  agents,  estate  factors,  stewards  of  manors,  and  the 
like.    Lastly,  there  are  bailiffs,  foresters,  wood-reeves,  and  so 
forth.    Mr.  Nisbet  is  right  in  giving  the  place  of  honour  to 
landowners. 

Nothing  will  be  done  by  them  or  by  the  Government  until 
they  are  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  instruction,  and  of 
the  excellent  opportunities  the  present  hour  offers.  Secondly, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  wanting  in  practical  experience 
of  forestry,  or,  if  partially  experienced,  much  less  practised  than 
are  some  members  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  third  class.  We  have  known 
men  who,  wanting  the  scientific  equipment,  are  yet  good  foresters 
by  reason  of  keen  intelligence  and  fruitful  experience.  Such 
men,  we  admit,  are  not  numerous ;  but  they  are  inevitably  not 
to  be  found  among  landowners.  At  present  forestry  holds  a  very 
subordinate  place  at  science  colleges,  where  any  attempt  at  in- 
struction in  its  principles  and  practice  is  made,  as  at  Durham, 
Cirencester,  and  elsewhere,  sylviculture  being  but  an  adjunct,  as 
it  were,  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture  at  these  institutions.  Cooper's  Hill,  as  Mr.  Nisbet 
observes,  is  the  only  educational  establishment  in  England  that 
possesses  an  endowment  of  qualified  teachers  of  a  sound  sylvi- 
cultural  education ;  and  Cooper's  Hill,  in  his  opinion,  can  never 
be  converted  into  a  national  college  of  forestry — without  previous 
translation  to  some  University  or  agricultural  college — on  account 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  college,  and  especially  because  the  cost 
of  education  there  must  be  absolutely  prohibitive  to  most  parents 
or  guardians.  With  regard  to  classes  of  "  Estate  Management 
and  Forestry  "  at  certain  existing  agricultural  schools,  Mr.  Nisbet 
judges,  from  the  1887  Report  on  Forestry,  that  the  instructors 
themselves  need  instruction.  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes? 
That  is  the  question  Mr.  Nisbet  asks. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Pages  detachees.    Par  Paul  Claverie.    Paris  :  Plon. 
De  Montilimar  &  Constantinople  par  mer  et  retour  a  bicyclctte. 
Par  Le  Lieutenant  Guyot.    Paris  :  Plon. 

TT  would  appear  that  both  the  authors  of  these  books — two 
of  the  most  readable  French  books  of  travel  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time — are  or  were  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
About  Lieutenant  Guyot,  of  the  22nd  Infantry,  there  can  be  no 
doubt — indeed,  he  practically  broke  his  leave  owing  to  delays  in 
bis  trip,  and  had  the  agreeable  excitement  of  wondering  for  some 
days  or  hours  whether  the  telegraph  would  bring  bim  an  exten- 
sion thereof,  or  an  order  to  consider  himself  under  arrest.  M. 
Claverie  claims  no  "  grade  "  on  his  title-page  ;  but  from  his  text 
we  take  bim  to  be,  or  have  been,  an  officer  in  the  famous 
Marsouins  or  Infanterie  de  la  Marine,  the  corps  which  has  done 
most  of  France's  fighting  in  these  last  years,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably just  now  looking  for  much  promotion  to  come  from 
Madagascar.  The  scenes  of  his  Pages  de'tache'es,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  and  good  description  of  the  passage 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  drawn  from  one  of  the 
two  purgatories  and  the  only  paradise  of  French  naval  and 
marine  officers — to  wit,  Senegal  and  French  Oceania.  Indo- 
China  seems  to  have  been  spared  him.  But  his  account  of 
Senegal  is  sufficiently  dreary,  and  when  he  speaks  of  Dakar  as 
"le  futur  grand  port  de  la  c6te  occidentale  de  l'Afrique,"  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  other  chances  besides  those  of  war  will 
have  a  say  in  that  matter.  The  familiar  delights  of  Tahiti,  and 
the  less  hackneyed,  but  tolerably  well-known,  attractions  of  the 
Marquesas  (two  of  our  careless  gifts  to  France,  which  is  never  in 
the  least  grateful  to  us),  console  him ;  but  a  cruise  among  the 
other  Pacific  Islands  saddens  his  soul  with  the  presence  of 
Germans,  Englishmen,  Bibles,  corrugated  iron  houses,  and  other 
sad  phenomena.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  M.  Claverie,  though  not 
the  most  outrageous  Chauvinist  among  French  travellers  that 
we  have  met,  and  though  a  pretty  writer  (there  are  some  who 
may  even  prefer  his  moderately  dry  brand  of  picturesqueness 
to  the  Clicquot  Russe  of  "  Pierre  Loti "),  cannot  resist  flings  at  the 
two  hated  nationalities.  And  we  own  that,  having  bad  occasion 
to  know  something  of  these  matters,  we  did  raise  the  eyes  of 
wonder  and  whistle  the  whistle  of  astonishment  when  we  found 
French  missionaries  half  praised  and  half  grumbled  at  because  they 
are  "pas  toujours  assez  agents  francais,"  while  the  English  mis- 
sionary is  always  working  for  his  country.  But  these  symptoms 
subsided  soon  into  the  chuckle  of  amusement  when  we  found 
Lieutenant  Guyot  enthusiastically  writing  of  "  Les  bons  peres 
qui  consacrent  leur  vie  au  d6veloppement  des  idees  francaises,  qui 
travaillent  sans  cesse  a  augmenter  notre  prestige  et  a  d<5fendre 
nos  interets,  qui  sont  l'honneur  du  drapeau  francais  en  Orient." 
We  must  leave  the  Infanterie  de  la  Marine  and  the  terrestrial 
infantry  of  France  to  settle  this  between  them  ;  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent as  well  as  superfluous  for  an  Englishman  to  interfere. 

In  Lieutenant  Guyot,  however,  there  is  absolutely  no  Chauvin- 
ism. He  is  obviously  a  keen  and  patriotic  soldier;  but  he  does 
not  apparently  think  it  necessary  to  scowl  at  all  other  countries. 
Indeed  he  is  quite  charitable  to  "  Sir  Burnley,"  an  English  diplo- 
matist who  went  out  with  him  to  Egypt,  and  who — with  a  frank- 
ness charming  but  not,  we  trust,  universal  in  the  diplomatists  of 
our  land — confided  the  fact  that  he  was  going  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Cromer.  The  Lieutenant  does  not  seem,  though 
he  was  nationally  and  naturally  unable  to  accept  our  presence  in 
Egypt,  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bite  his  thumb  at  Sir 
Burnley  or  at  the  English  officers  who  showed  him  over  the 
military  hospital  at  Cairo,  which  institution  he  very  cordially 
praises.  In  fact,  M.  Guyot  is  a  very  engaging  specimen  of  a 
traveller  with  safety-bicycle  and  kodak.  His  plan  was  to 
take  the  usual  steamer  round  by  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Stamboul,  but  to  make  his  way  on  wheels  home. 
And  this  he  did  under  many  difficulties.  He  had  chosen  a 
very  bad  time  of  year — March.  The  snow  was  not  merely 
on  the  Balkans,  but  in  many  places  between  them  and  the 
capital,  and  he  admits,  with  his  usual  engaging  frankness,  that  he 


was  by  no  means  a  champion  "  wheelman."  His  machine — 
70  lbs.  with  luggage— was  much  heavier  than  he  liked;  he 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  deacon  in  the  craft  of 
repairing  it ;  and  he  confesses  that,  for  this  reason  or  that,  he 
never  could  make  the  slightest  headway  against  the  wind. 
Accordingly,  he  appears  to  have  walked  far  more  than  he  rode 
from  Constantinople  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  where  the  tracks, 
grew  a  little  better.  And  as  be  had  a  Turkish  gendarme  to 
escort  him,  a  man  with  much  false  shame  must  have  found  the. 
situation  as  embarrassing  to  himself  as  it  no  doubt  seemed 
eccentric  to  the  escort.  But,  whatever  shortcomings  Lieutenant 
Guyot  had,  he  certainly  had  plenty  of  pluck.  A  man  who, 
suffering  from  dysentery  and  bad  food  (he  found  the  wine 
tolerable  in  Turkey,  the  meat  execrable),  can  get  over  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  foot,  dragging  a  useless 
or  broken  bicycle  with  him,  is  neither  a  "  tender  foot "  nor 
a  chicken  heart.  From  Philippopolis  to  Sofia  the  machine, 
gave  way  altogether ;  but  he  got  it  mended  at  the  Bulgarian 
capital,  and  journeyed  successfully,  if  sometimes  painfully,  home, 
through  Servia,  Hungary,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland. 
There  is  absolutely  no  pretension  about  his  writing,  and 
much  of  what  he  relates  is  hackneyed  enough  in  itself;  but 
there  is  a  freshness  about  him  and  a  readiness  to  take  the  rosy 
side  of  things  which  are  remarkably  exhilarating.  We  have- 
seldom  come  across  a  traveller  who  had  so  many  of  the  good 
points  and  so  few  of  the  less  good  ones  of  his  nation.  He  is  even, 
though  not  at  all  prudish,  discreet,  and  only  once,  at  no  less  his- 
torically famous  a  place  than  Mohacz,  breaks  into  an  irrepressible 
transport  about  a  certain  "  Sylvia."  Let  us  add  that  he  by  no 
means  sinks  his  profession  unduly,  but  gives  some  useful  notes 
on  the  drill,  &c.  of  the  various  armies,  specimens  of  which  came 
under  his  view,  and  a  short  sketch  of  a  visit  to  Wagram  and  its 
neighbouring  battlefields,  which  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


The  Humour  and  Pathos  of  Anglo-Indian  Life,  Extracts  from 
bis  Brother's  Note-Book  made  by  Dr.  Ticklemore.  Edited 
by  J.  E.  Mater,  M.D.    London :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

THIS  volume  of  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life  might  be 
supposed  to  treat  of  things  as  they  are  at  the  passing  hour, 
as  it  were,  and  in  the  newest  mood  of  new  humour,  seeing  that  it 
is  boldly  dated  in  advance  of  the  times  by  some  three  months. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Dr.  Mayer's  book  that  betrays  a 
feverish  desire  to  be  "  up  to  date."  The  incidents  set  forth,  and 
the  society  described,  may  be  ascribed  to  any  period  within  the 
last  fifty  years  or  so.  Perhaps  it  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
veracity  of  the  sketches  that  they  impress  us  as  being,  for  the  most 
part,  exceedingly  similar  in  character  to  other  books  that  depict  the 
round  of  official  life  in  India.  Some  of  the  stories  told  are  not 
unamusing,  though  the  style  is  a  little  odd,  at  times,  and  a  trifle 
diffuse.  In  a  certain  conversation  between  a  husband  and  wife, 
the  husband  is  referred  to  as  "  the  marital  speaker."  The  strange 
saying  "Propriet6  est  le  vol  "  is  said  to  be  "  The  noble  axiom  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  his  worthy  compatriots"  (p.  221),  which  is, 
perchance,  an  Anglo-Indian  version  of  an  historical  saying,  and 
"  'rote  sarcastic,"  as  Artemus  Ward  says.  In  "  Life  in  Canton- 
ment at  Secunderabad "  the  author  appears  to  draw  on  his 
reminiscences,  and  shows  some  command  of  pictorial  style. 
There  is  entertainment,  too,  in  the  "Passage  of  Arms  between 
Colonel  L.  and  Mrs.  G.,"  which  tells  of  a  successful  legal 
encounter  of  an  elderly  lady  with  a  general  officer,  a  brigadier, 
and  a  staff  officer,  who  attempted  to  dislodge  her  from  a  bungalow 
of  which  she  held  a  lease.  A  light,  yet  pleasant,  vein  of  satire 
runs  through  some  of  the  other  sketches,  such  as  "  The  Race 
Stand  and  the  Fancy  Ball" ;  and  in  contrast  with  these  is  the 
murder  case  told  in  "  Curious  Moplah  Customs,"  in  which  science 
and  expert  evidence  triumphed  over  native  cunning. 


The  Humour  of  Ireland.  Selected,  with  Introduction,  Bio- 
graphical Index,  and  Notes,  by  D.  J.  O'Donoghue.  The 
Illustrations  by  Oliver  Paque.  London :  Walter  Scott, 
Lim.  1894. 

To  say  that  this  book  of  Irish  humour  is  the  best  of  the 
"  International  Humour  Series,"  edited  by  Mr.  Dircks,  is  not  to 
say  much  for  its  quality.  Considering  the  material  for  selection, 
it  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  From  our  point  of  view 
it  is  too  scrappy.  "  To  extract  the  wit  or  humour  from  some  of 
the  eighteenth-century  plays,"  says  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  "is  no  easy 
task."  Let  us  admit,  in  exculpation  of  the  editor,  that  there  is 
truth  in  this  statement.  But  why,  since  you  ought  to  give  the 
whole  of  a  play,  should  you  give  a  mere  scene  or  part  of  a  scene, 
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from  writers  like  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  O'Keeffe,  not  to  mention 
older  dramatists,  like  Farquhar  ?  More  than  enough  remains  for 
a  volume  were  the  dramatists  left  untouched.  That  there  are 
good  things  in  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  book  is  not  to  be  denied.  Of 
Swift  there  is  not  much,  but  Swift's  irony  has  "  little  that  is 
Irish  about  it,"  as  the  editor  remarks.  Steele,  who  is  oddly 
regarded  as  the  father  of  "  real  drollery  in  Anglo-Irish  litera- 
ture," is  much  better  represented.  If  Swift  is  not  especially 
Irish,  what  can  be  said  for  the  Hibernian  quality  of  George 
Canning's  humour  or  Sterne's  ?  Both  writers  are  impressed  into 
this  galley.  But  with  extracts  from  Maginn,  Lover,  Carleton, 
Lever,  and  other  genuine  products  of  the  soil,  Irish  humour 
makes  a  goodly  show.  The  "primitives"  are  represented  in 
translations  by  Mr.  Kuno  Meyer  and  Dr.  Hyde,  and  modern 
humour  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  Mr.  E.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Fahy. 
Some  popular  writings  are  re-attributed  by  Mr.  O'Donoghue. 
Thus,  the  song  of  "  Donnybrook  Fair  "  is  transferred  from  Lysaght 
to  Charles  O'Flaherty,  and  the  delightful  "  Father  Tom  and  the 
Pope,"  from  Blackwood,  is  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  If  Ferguson  wrote 
this  exquisitely  droll  story,  he  must  have  supped  with  Maginn 
beforehand.  It  is  deplorable,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  O'Donoghue 
should  give  but  a  snippet  of  it.  However,  if  he  takes  from 
Maginn,  he  also  gives  to  him  something  which  is  good,  indeed, 
though  not  strikingly  Maginnian — namely,  the  story  of  "  Daniel 
O'Rourke,"  which  was  first  printed  in  the  Fairy  Legends  of 
Crofton  Croker. 


Amygdala  :  a  Tale  of  the  Greek  Revolution.    By  Mrs.  Edmonds. 
London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

By  her  translations  of  the  songs  of  the  Greek  revolutionary 
poets,  and  her  pretty  story  of  a  "  Church  Mouse,"  Mrs.  Edmonds 
has  proved  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  her  interest  in  modern 
Greece.  In  Amygdala  her  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
people  seems  admirably  to  set  off  the  action  of  a  simple  yet  well- 
contrived  story  of  love  and  patriotic  devotion.  The  title  is  ex- 
plained by  the  language  of  flowers,  as  employed  by  the  youth  of 
the  land.  A  green  twig  of  the  almond-tree  signifies  "  I  love  thee 
dearly,"  and  this  pretty  offering  is  secretly  placed  every  night  on 
the  pillow  of  a  young  Englishman,  while  staying  in  the  house  of 
the  priest  of  a  Greek  village.  It  is  not  long  before  he  learns  the 
meaning  of  this  incident,  and,  having  fallen  in  love  with  the 
elder  of  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of  the  priest,  naturally 
imagines,  since  his  love  is  returned,  that  it  is  she  who  had  made 
this  sign.  These  two  girls,  Irene  and  Neroula,  and  their  father, 
the  militant  priest,  who  goes  to  the  wars,  and  dies  like  a  hero, 
are  portrayed  with  excellent  skill  and  sympathy.  The  tragic 
issue  of  Irene's  love  and  patriotism  is  pathetically  told,  and, 
though  we  like  not  certain  shiftings  of  the  scene  from  Greece  to 
England,  as  breaks  in  the  narrative  that  are  somewhat  super- 
fluous, the  interest  in  what  is  a  charming  story  is  sustained  to 
"the  last  chapter. 

The  Face  and  the  Mask.  By  Robert  Baee.  London  :  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  1894. 

The  title  of  this  collection  of  short  stories  is  something  of  an 
enigma.  From  Mr.  Barr's  brief  preface  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
connected  with  a  statue  of  a  woman  holding  a  mask  in  one  hand. 
Possibly  it  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  first  story  in  the 
volume,  "  The  Woman  of  Stone,"  yet  it  is  retained  as  a  heading 
for  the  page  throughout  the  volume.  Mr.  Barr  has  a  pleasant 
humour  at  times  and  a  pretty  gift  of  invention.  But  not  all  of 
these  stories  can  be  said  to  be  shining  examples  of  these 
qualities.  "  The  Type- written  Letter,"  for  instance,  and  «  The 
Reclamation  of  Joe  Hollends"  are  lamentably  thin,  both  as  to 
motif  and  substance.  The  best  of  the  series  are  those  that  deal 
with  gambling,  Anarchism,  and  explosions.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  «  High  Stakes  "  and  "  A  New  Explosive."  "  The 
Doom  of  London  "  is  a  grim  imagining  of  a  London  poisoned  by 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  exploits  of  the  redoubtable  Sherlock 
Holmes  are  cleverly  emulated  in  "  The  Great  Pegram  Mystery." 


My  First  Book.    With  an  Introduction"  by  Jeeome  K.  Jeeome. 
London  :  Chatto  &  "Windus.  1894. 

The  twenty  writers  who  are  associated  in  the  pleasing  business 
of  interviewing  themselves  in  this  modest  volume  have  regarded 
the  pleasure  from  very  diverse  standpoints.  Some  deal  with  the 
matter  in  hand  in  workmanlike  fashion.  They  discourse  of  their 
first  book,  and  of  as  little  else  as  is  reasonable.  Others  discourse 
of  themselves,  as  though  they  should  overhear  their  own  wakes, 
and  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity.  And  others  tell  of 
their  first  book,  their  second,  their  third,  and  so  forth  ;  as  if  in 
the  fond  imagination  of  a  listening  world  attending  their  little 
disclosures.    There  is  enough  variety  in  the  book  to  please  all 


tastes,  except  one.  The  portraits  are  well  reproduced.  Some  of 
the  other  illustrations  are  decidedly  comic. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Adam  Smith.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  James  Bonae.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

This  Catalogue  comprises  about  one  thousand  entries,  or  some 
two  thousand  volumes  of  Adam  Smith's  library,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Bonar  to  have  amounted  to  some  three  thousand 
altogether.  One  of  the  few  writers  who  has  left  any  personal 
account  of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  reports  of  him 
that  he  once  observed  "  I  am  a  beau  in  nothing  but  my  books." 
Probably  he  referred  to  the  quality  of  his  library,  which  was,  as 
Dugald  Stewart  remarked,  "  small  but  excellent."  Most  of  the 
books,  says  Mr.  Bonar,  are  bound  solidly  in  calf,  and  they  as  a  rule 
show  that  Adam  Smith  "  aimed  at  strength  rather  than  elegance  of 
binding,  and  was  no  hunter  of  rarities  or  choice  editions,"  which 
is  precisely  what  one  would  expect  of  him.  One-fifth  of  the 
contents  of  this  Catalogue  is  composed  of  works  on  Political 
Economy  and  History.  Necker  and  Montesquieu,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  and  Lord  Karnes,  Quesnay  and  Arthur  Young,  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  are,  naturally,  among  the  eminent  authors  of  the 
time  represented.  But  romance  and  poetry  are  also  fairly  repre- 
sented. The  editor,  who  contributes  an  interesting  preface, 
hopes  that  the  publication  of  this  tentative  Catalogue  will  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  volumes  that  are  not  included  in  it. 


CasselVs  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  I.  A — 
Ched.    London:  Cassell  &  Co.  1894. 

Gazetteers,  with  other  books  for  general  reference,  have 
vastly  improved  in  all  respects  during  the  last  half-century. 
Compared  with  works  once  popular,  such  as  "  Walker's  Gazetteer," 
this  volume  is  wonderfully  compact  and  complete.  The  type  and 
paper  are  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  text  excellent.  The 
tables  of  distances  and  population  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and 
the  numbering  of  places  bearing  the  same  name,  are  useful 
features.  Thus  we  have  twenty-two  places  bearing  the  name 
"Bridgend,"  the  Glamorganshire  town  heading  the  list.  The  maps 
are  legible,  and  to  a  useful  scale.  Whether  illustrations  are 
wanted  in  topographical  dictionaries  may  be  questionable,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  this  volume  are  of  the  right 
kind,  being  chiefly  illustrations  of  interesting  buildings  after 
photographs. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  As  John  Bunyan  Wrote  It.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Joiin  Beown.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 
1894. 

More  interest  than  usually  belongs  to  "  facsimile "  repro- 
ductions of  first  editions  attaches  to  this  admirable  reprint.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  books,  and  in  its 
original  form  of  the  First  Part  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  first 
editions.  All  of  the  five  examples  of  it  now  known  were  dis- 
covered since  Southey  published  his  edition  in  1830.  The  work 
was  considerably  added  to  and  altered  by  the  author  in  subsequent 
editions.  Dr.  John  Brown  notes  some  characteristic  marginal 
comments  in  the  first  edition  that  were  afterwards  dropped  ;  such 
as  "  Hopeful  swaggers,"  "  Christian  roundeth  off  Demas,"  and 
"  Christian  snibbeth  his  fellow."  Altogether,  this  reproduction 
of  the  First  Part  of  the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  popular  book 
is  a  most  desirable  and  interesting  volume. 


Little  Journeys  Abroad.  By  Maey  Bowees  Waeeen.  With 
Original  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  E.  K. 
Johnson,  R.W.S.,  and  others.  Boston:  Joseph  Knight 
Company.  1895. 

The  illustrations  of  this  pretty  volume  are  its  chief  attraction. 
They  are  the  work  of  skilled  artists,  and  are  capitally  reproduced. 
The  author's  notes  of  travel  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in 
England,  France,  and  Algeria,  are  pleasantly  written,  but  of  no 
marked  distinction  of  any  kind.  The  untra veiled  reader,  for 
whom  the  author  has  penned  this  record,  will  find  the  book  and 
its  pictures  pleasurable  reading. 


A  Manual  of  the.  Study  of  Documents  to  Detect  Fraud  and 
Forgery.  By  Peesifoe  Feazer.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1894. 

Dr.  Frazer's  manual  deals  with  the  study  of  individual  charac- 
teristics of  handwriting,  and  the  methods  of  research  to  be 
employed  in  the  testing  of  writing  and  the  detection  of  forgery. 
For  the  various  branches  of  this  scientific  pursuit  the  author  has 
devised  certain  terms.  Thus  the  elucidation  of  individual 
characteristics  in  handwriting  he  ventures  to  name  Gram- 
mapheny.  The  process  of  detecting  forgery  in  documents,  seals, 
writing,  &c,  he  denotes  by  the  term  Plaseopheny.    His  treatise 
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is  purely  technical,  and  discusses  the  various  methods  approved 
of  by  him,  and  the  methods  of  other  experts,  such  as  Messrs. 
Chabot  and  Netherclift.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  book  he 
treats  of  the  various  phases  of  the  "  Physical  Examination  "  of 
documents.  In  the  second  he  treats  of  the  "  Chemical  Examina- 
tion," and  the  chemical  tests  to  be  applied.  Dr.  Frazer  devotes 
much  consideration  to  the  interesting  subject  of  "  Composite 
Photography  "  of  genuine  signatures,  of  which  illustrations  are 
given ;  and  to  the  importance  of  microscopic  investigation. 


The  Cult  of  Beauty.    A  Handbook  of  Personal  Hygiene.  By 
C.  J.  S.  Thompson.    London  ■  Walter  Scott,  Lim.  1894. 

"  Quackery,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "  was  never  more  rampant 
than  it  is  to-day"  with  regard  to  "aids  in  beautifying  the 
person."  His  little  book  is  based  on  purely  hygienic  principles, 
and  comprises  recipes  for  toilet  purposes  which  he  warrants  are 
"  practical  and  harmless."  These  are  virtues  in  any  book  of 
health  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Thompson's  advice  and  guidance  are, 
we  find,  not  wanting  in  soundness  and  common-sense. 


"We  have  also  received  Count  Robert  of  Paris  (A..  &  C.  Black), 
illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  being  the  twenty-fourth  volume 
of  the  "Dryburgh"  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels;  Plato's 
Republic,  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor,  edited  by  Theodore 
Wratislaw  (Scott) ;  Titled  Corruption,  by  J.  G.  Swift  Mac- 
Neill,  Q.C.  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Stories  for  our  Mothers1  Union 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  I  and  My  Master,  by  Mart  Stephen- 
son (Hodges);  An  Unfinished  Martyrdom ;  and  other  Stories,  by 
A.  St.  John  Adcoce  (Arrowsmith) ;  The  Islet  o'er  the  Sea,  by 
H.  H.  (Elliot  Stock),  second  edition ;  and  The  Insurance  Blue- 
book  and  Guide  for  1 894- 1 895  (Champness  &  Co.) 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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-1  GALLERY,  EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Piccadilly.  EXHIBITION  of  specially  (selected 
examples  of  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  by  the  leading  Photographers.  OPEN 
October  1.  and  daily  to  November  3,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from. 
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For  prospectus  apply  to  Henry  F.  Tiarks,  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chlslehurst,  Kent  i  or  to 
Messrs.  Peirce,  Leslie,  &  Co. ,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS,  PUBLISHERS,  &c— Scientific,  Literary,  ard 
Medical  MSS.  carefully  and  promptly  Typewritten  by  RAYNE  &  CO.,  40  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Private  room  for  dictation.   Highest  references.  Translations. 

pEDAR  LODGE,  Blackheath.— Principal,  Miss  MABERLY. 

Home  School  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen.  Senior  and  Junior  Divisions.  Best 
Educational  advantages,  with  aid  from  London  Professors.  Individual  attention.  Inclusive? 
terms.  TWO  VACANCIES  for  Lady  Students.— Postal  address,  Miss  Maberly,  Cedar 
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CHRONICLE. 


TheBoyal  f  I  ^HE  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Family.  _l_  York  to  Leeds,  to  open  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  would  have  been 
successful  in  every  way  if  one  unlucky  incident  (of  no 
great  consequence  however)  had  not  happened.  A 
local  lunatic  sprang  on  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and 
was  rather  roughly  handled  by  the  escort,  who,  con- 
sidering a  certain  recent  event  in  France,  can  certainly 
not  be  blamed. 


England  and  We  are  rather  sorry  to  see  that  English 
France,  politicians  of  some  position  are  giving  way 
to  the  bad  habit  of  letting  themselves  be  earwigged 
by  foreign  interviewers.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  is 
asserted  to  have  undergone  this  process  at  Paris,  at 
the  hands  of  a  Viennese  journalist,  and  to  have  scouted 
the  idea  of  serious  difficulties  between  France  and 
England  as  "  simply  ludicrous,"  "  absurd,"  and  so 
forth.  We  ransack  a  fairly  retentive  memory  in  vain 
to  discover  any  signs  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
Ihas  given  of  knowing  much  about  foreign  politics 
and  policy.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  suggest  to 
him  that  it  is  not  always  a  safe  means  of  making  the 
other  party  to  a  bargain  reasonable  to  protest  that 
never,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  can  you 
think  of  going  to  law  with  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
kindly  Germans  have  been  hugging  themselves  at  the 
prospect  which  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  thinks  so 
absurd. 

The  Pamirs.  ^HE  mos^  important  item  of  the  early  news 
of  the  week  was  the  Eussian  assertion  that 
-the  Afghans,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's 
■mission  to  Cabul,  had  evacuated  Roshan  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Panja.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  latter  concession ;  but  it  has  been  long 
obvious  that  it  might  be  pressed  for.  Explanation- 
part  confirmation  and  to  some  extent  contradiction — of 
this  came  later  from  our  own  side.  It  seems  that  the 
Russians  had  crossed  the  Murghab,  and  that  the  Afghans 
had  retired,  but  that  the  advance  was  not  maintained 
nor  the  retirement  completed.  It  will  certainly  be  a 
grave  mistake  if  the  Russians  are  admitted  as  direct 
neighbours  of  Badakshan  ;  but,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked, it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  matter  satis- 
factorily settled. 

The  Corean   It  was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  this 
War-      week  that  anything  solid  emerged  from  the 
cloud  of  rumour  about  the  War  in  the  East,  nor  even 


then  was  the  solidity  unquestionable.  It  appeared  cer- 
tain that  the  Japanese  were  actually  on  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  Yaloo,  and  that  a  serious  attempt  was  going 
to  be  made  to  reduce  Port  Arthur ;  but  the  anxiety 
of  Russia  seemed  to  be  growing,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  Russian  and  Japanese  troops  were  confronting 
each  other  at  the  end  of  the  Corean  frontier  towards 
Vladivostok.  Meanwhile  voluminous  and  probably 
not  wholly  untrustworthy  news  came  of  the  corruption, 
unpreparedness,  and  disorganization  on  the  Chinese 
side.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  said  to  have  boxed  the  ears 
of  his  own  nephew,  a  high  official,  who  had  adopted 
the  businesslike  practice  of  buying  perfectly  useless 
rifles  on  a  large  scale  at  two  taels,  and  selling  them  to 
the  Imperial  Government  at  nine.  And  a  most  inte- 
resting communication  from  the  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  about  the  battle  of  the  Yaloo  showed 
that  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  the  lost  ships  had 
not  been  lost,  seeing  that  in,  at  any  rate,  some  cases 
they  were  steaming  with  worn-out  boilers,  firing  con- 
demned powder,  attempting  to  keep  the  water  in  their 
holds  down  with  ramshackle  pumps,  and  so  forth.  It 
has,  however,  been  asserted  that  the  Japanese  accounts 
of  their  successes  have  been  "  systematically  mislead- 
"  ing,"  and  certainly  the  balance  of  evidence,  both  as 
to  Ping- Yang  and  the  Yaloo,  seems  to  incline  this 
way.  The  details  of  their  advance  over  this  river  came 
later,  and  showed  that,  though  Wi-ju  had  been  captured, 
the  garrison  occupying  it  was  but  small,  the  Chinese 
being  strongly  entrenched  in  force  beyond. 

_  ,  The  French  have  imitated  us  in  sending 
Foreign  and  reinforcements  (and  relatively  stronger 
Colonial  Affairs.  ones)  to  their  squadron  in  the  China  seas. 
It  is  said  that  the  Khalifa  is  furious  at  the  Italian 
capture  of  Kassala,  and  has  determined  on  reprisals 
which  may  lead  to  things  important.  The  trial  of  the 
Greek  officers  who  had  rabbled  a  newspaper  office 
ended  in  a  complete  acquittal.  There  is  great  and 
natural  indignation  in  Spain  at  Lord  Plunket's  conse- 
cration of  Sefior  Cabrera.  Reports  of  the  Czar's  health 
are  bad,  and  those  of  the  state  of  things  at  Delagoa 
Bay  threatening.  The  importation  of  arms  into  the 
French  ports  in  Madagascar  and  elsewhere  has  been 
forbidden. 

_  ,  .    Two  documents  of  rather  unusual  import- 

The  Colonies.  .  .  .  ,  ,     .  r 

ance  in  connexion  with  the  Colonies  ap- 
peared at  the  extreme  end  of  last  week,  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton's  Report  on  Dominica  and  a  letter  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  reference  to  Uganda.    The  latter  urged 
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yet  again  the  excessive  impolicy  of  allowing  the  Ger- 
mans to  provide  railway  communication  with  Lake 
Victoria,  and  so  establish  a  trade  route  before  we  do. 
The  former,  though,  as  was  pretty  certain,  marked  by 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton's  well-known  Home  Rule  bias, 
showed  it  in  a  less  virulent  form  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  contained  proposals  for  union  as  well  as 
separation  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands. 


Home  Politics. 


A  considerable  Parnellite  demonstration 
was  held  at  Mr.  Parnell's  tomb  last  Sun- 
day. In  that  Knoydart  matter  to  which  we  referred 
last  week,  a  person  named  Fraser,  dating  from  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  and  writing  about  some  evictions 
not  quite  half  a  century  ago,  displayed  the  calmness  of 
the  historic  muse  by  saying,  "  The  wonder  is  the  people 
"  did  not  turn  upon  their  persecutors  and  hurl  them 
"  into  the  sea,"  adding,  with  the  moderation  of  law- 
abiding  sense,  "  Would  to  Heaven  they  had  !  "  A 

good  deal  of  speaking,  chiefly  on  the  Ministerial  side, 
culminated  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enunciation  of  a 
"  social "  programme  on  Thursday  at  Birmingham, 
the  points  of  which  we  note  elsewhere.  The  Attorney- 
Generalship  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  have  been  vacated 
by  Sir  John  Rigby's  appointment  as  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  in  the  room  of  Lord  Davey. 


Ireland     "^R*  -REDM0ND  spoke  on  Monday  urging  a 

dissolution.  A  very  savage  assault  was 

committed  on  Mrs.  Macdonnell,  owner  of  some  land 
in  Achill,  but  the  motive  seems  not  to  have  been 

agrarian.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Irish  "  hat  " 

has  been  reluctantly  emptied  of  the  equally  famous 
"cheques,"  even  Lord  Tweedmouth's  ;  but  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  has  been  retained  Jtonoris  causa — and 
also  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred  pounds. 

The  DR.  Magrath,  Provost  of  Queen's,  suc- 
Universities.  Ceeded  Dr.  Boyd,  Principal  of  Hertford,  as 
Vice-Chancellor  at  Oxford  this  week,  the  outgoing  in- 
cumbent delivering  the  usual  speech  on  the  chief 
academic  events  and  losses  of  the  year.  The  obituary, 
containing  as  it  did  the  names  of  Mr.  Pater,  Lord 
Coleridge,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  was  rather  a 
heavy  one.  Dr.  Boyd's  allusion  to  the  vacation  visita- 
tions with  which  Oxford  is  now  annually  afflicted  did 
not  imply  much  affection  for  them. 


The  Church  The  Church  Congress  at  Exeter  was 
Congress,  formally  opened  on  Tuesday,  though  cer- 
tain accidents  and  fringes  of  it  had  been  in  evidence 
beforehand.  The  Bishop  of  London  (in  reminder  of 
his  old  and  long  connexion  with  the  see)  preached  the 
opening  sermon,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  delivered 
the  Presidential  address,  which  we  notice  elsewhere. 
Cathedrals,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Temperance  Work 
were  the  chief  of  the  sectional  subjects  for  the  day, 
Mr.  Lyne  ("  Father  Ignatius  ")  creating  not  a  scene, 
but  some  excitement,  by  a  spirited  attack  on  Canon 
Driver's  views  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  more  damaging  to  the  Canon  if  Mr. 
Lyne  had  politely  inquired  what  contemporary  body  of 
extra-biblical  Hebrew  literature  there  is  to  give 
criticism  any  standpoint  to  work  from. 

Next  day  a  paper  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on 
religious  instruction  in  Church  and  Board  Schools,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  very  flattering  reception  for  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  who  defended  his  well-known  views 
(agreeing,  pretty  well,  with  Dr.  Wordsworth's),  and 
a  remarkable  speech  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  who, 
though  not  in  the  least  taking  the  "  Progressive " 
side,  seemed  rather  to  wish  that  Mr.  Riley  had  "  let 
"  it  alone  "  for  the  time.  "  The  Church  in  Relation 
"  to  the  Poor,"  "  The  Church  in  Country  Districts," 
"  Secondary  Education,"  and  "Morals  and  Politics" 
were  the  chief  of  the  other  subjects  treated. 


A  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work  was  done  on 
Thursday,  when  outside  of  the  Congress  proper  a  meet- 
ing of  Gladstonians  protested  plaintively  against  "  the 
"  too  prevalent  supposition  that  Liberalism  and  Church- 
"  manship  are  incompatible."  A  little  damaging,  that 
"  too  prevalent" ! 

Other  Congresses  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  has  met 
mid  Conferences,  during  the  week  at  Bristol,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Union  at  Liverpool.  Here  Miss  Florence? 
Balgarnie  (known  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama) 
opined  that  the  new  woman  was  "  a  Frankenstein 
"  of  man's  creation."  We  leave  the  comment  to 
Americans. 


The  London  At  its  meeting  this  week  the  London 
Council  County  Council  discussed  various  matters  of 
detail,  and  the  more  impatient  enemies  of 
the  Corporation  wished  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
Unification  Commission  offhand  and  in  block.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  however,  more  digni- 
fied counsels  prevailed,  and  the  matter  was  adjourned 
for  a  month. 

Next  day  the  Licensing  Committee  of  the  Council 
had  before  it,  in  reference  to  the  Palace  and  Empire 
Theatres,  some  very  choice  specimens  of  the  Xew — or 
not  so  very  new — Woman.  These  good  ladies  appear 
to  have  gone  to  see  "  improprieties,"  and  to  have  seen 
them  to  their  heart's  content.  One,  who  had  never  gone 
to  a  theatre  before,  was  of  opinion  that  "  everybody 
"  present,"  except  herself,  her  companion,  and  one 
other,  was  an  immoral  character — an  opinion  frequently 
held  by  this  kind  of  person,  but  not  often  so  naively 
expressed.  Others  had  seen  girls  "  glancing  "  at  men, 
or  speaking  to  them,  and  had  hastened  to  put  nice 
clean  constructions  of  their  own  on  these  flagitious 
acts.  A  pleasanter  gloss  on  the  text  "  To  the  pure 
"  all  things  are  pure  "  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

Even  more  preposterous,  though  less  amusing,  evi- 
dence was  given  next  day  against  St.  James's  Hall ; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Committee  in  more  than 
one  case  distinctly  leaned  to  the  objections,  and  in  that 
of  the  Empire  gave  almost  complete  weight  to  them7 
by  decreeing  the  abolition  of  the  promenade,  and  by 
driving  all  thirsty  persons  to  the  bars. 


Labour  '^wo  mee^ngs  were  ne^  on  Monday  in 
reference  to  the  Scotch  coal  strike.  As- 
that  of  the  masters  boasted  that  40,000  men  were 
working,  and  that  of  the  agitators  (it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  of  the  men)  admitted  that  23,000  were,  it  was 
pretty  evident  how  the  land  lay ;  and  the  announced 
resolve  of  the  beaten  party  to  try  a  ballot  on  the  ques- 
tion of  returning  to  work  (the  only  opposition  to  this 
being  a  proposal  of  direct  surrender)  was  not  sur- 
prising, and  practically  amounted  to  the  surrender 
itself.  Even  Mr.  Pickard  will  hardly  call  this  a 
glorious  victory,  unless  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  masters, 
and  on  Scotch  trade  generally,  consoles  him  for  the 
defeat  and  sufferings  of  the  men.  Meanwhile  a 
very  pretty  fight  has  been  going  on  between  some 
of  the  English  agitators;  Mr.  "  John  "  Burns  having 
attacked  the  Independent  Labour  Party  with  loudr 
if  not  bold,  words,  and  having  been  answered  in 
the  same  key  by  Mr.  "  Tom  "  Mann,  Mr.  "  Frank  " 
Smith,  and  others. 

To  Busy-  A  very  good  snub  has  been  administered 
bodies.  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  respect  to  one  of  those  peculiar  documents,  redolent  of 
combined  cant  and  impertinence,  which  cause  the  name 
of  England  to  be  of  such  ill  savour  in  foreign  parts. 
The  document  in  question  was  signed  Florence 
Balgarnie,  purported  to  deal  with  recent  lynchings, 
and  talked  of  them  as  compromising  the  reputation  of 
Americans  generally.    The  Governor  would  have  done 
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better  to  make  his  answer  shorter  and  less  discursive, 
and  to  abstain  from  tu  quoques,  but  the  gist  of  it  was 
none  the  less  excellent. 


.  Lord  Eosebery  was  consoled  for  his  recent 
run  of  ill-luck  with  Ladas  by  the  victory  of 
Sir  Visto  in  the  valuable  Imperial  Stakes  for  two-year- 
olds  at  Kempton  Park.  The  victor,  however,  was 
pressed  very  hard  by  a  filly — Mr.  Cooper's  Float — and 
the  race  was  only  given  to  him  by  a  short  head  ;  the 
superiority  of  the  pair  to  the  field  being  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  six  lengths  between  second  and 
third.  The  less  valuable  Duke  of  York  Stakes  next 
day  brought  out  a  field  of  nearly  a  score,  including 
not  only  most  of  the  best  known  handicap  horses  of 
the  moment,  but  others,  such  as  Throstle.  The  St. 
Leger  victress  did  not  play  any  of  her  usual  tricks, 
•and  succeeded  in  running  fourth,  close  upon  Avington, 
who  was  probably  the  best  horse  in,  but  also  the  most 
heavily  weighted.  The  winner  was  found  in  St.  Florian, 
whose  seven  stone  enabled  him  to  get  in  a  fair  first. 
The  bad  luck  which  English  horses  have  this  year  had 
in  France  turned  on  Sunday,  when  the  Autumn  Grand 
Prix  at  Longchamps  was  capitally  won  by  Mr.  John- 
stone's Best  Man  from  Callistrate,  Fripon,  and  half  a 
score  more,  including  Eeminder.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  his  success  was  but  sulkily  taken ;  for,  while 
there  is  often  no  lack  of  English  cheers  at  a  French 
winner,  the  oldest  frequenter  of  French  racecourses  has 
probably  never  heard  the  return  of  the  compliment. 

There  was  not  a  little  interest  in  the  first  day  of  the 
Second  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket,  though  some 
•of  the  wins  were  hollow.  In  the  Newmarket  Oaks, 
None  the  Wiser,  with  six  to  one  on  her,  won  easily, 
though  she  was  held  back  till  within  reach  of  home. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Champion  Stakes,  where  La 
Fleche  and  Eavensbury  had  it  to  themselves.  Here 
the  mare  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  won  by  eight  lengths,  and 
could  probably  have  won  by  anything  she  liked.  The 
Eoyal  Stakes  was  appropriately  won  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Florizel  II.  after  a  very  fine  tussle  with  St. 
Hilaire. 

Few  races  equal  the  Cesarewitch  in  purely  specu- 
lative interest,  while  the  satisfactory  length  of  the 
course  endears  it  to  those  who  deplore  modern  prone- 
ness  to  mere  scurries.  This  year  the  interest  was  even 
greater  than  usual,  and  (except  those  who  lost  on  her) 
mo  one  need  regret  the  defeat  of  the  favourite  Filepa, 
a  mysterious  and  comparatively  light-weighted  beast. 
The  actual  placed  horses,  Childwick,  the  Frenchman 
Callistrate,  and  Shrine  were  all  good  animals,  though 
Childwick  has  always  been  a  difficult  horse  to  train, 
and  his  chief  performance  hitherto — the  beating  of 
Orme — was  achieved  with  an  advantage  of  something 
like  two  stone  and  a  half. 

The  interest  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  on  Thursday, 
•was  considerably  reduced  by  Lord  Eosebery's  determi- 
nation not  to  start  Sir  Visto.  The  race  fell  to  Speed- 
well. In  the  Lowther  Stakes,  Matchbox  did  absolutely 
what  he  liked  with  Eavensbury  and  Grey  Leg. 

Correspondence.  ^  mi§ht  have  been  anticipated,  Cardinal 
V aughan's  letter  on  Anglican  Orders  drew 
fire  from  certain  champions  thereof.  We  think,  as  we 
hinted  last  week,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  powder ;  but,  as 
foolish  persons  sometimes  take  silence  for  confession, 

it  may  have  been  justified.  Lord  De  Saumerez,  in 

writing  about  the  Death  duties,  has  taken  occasion 
this  week  to  extol  the  land  registry  and  land  division 
system  of  the  Channel  Islands.  As  to  the  registry, 
there  is  no  doubt — it  is  excellent.  But  when  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Islands  is  set  down  to  this  cause,  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  The  fallacy,  which  is  an  old  one, 
was  thoroughly  treated,  and  we  think  we  may  say 
exposed,  some  years  ago  in  the  Saturday  Revietv,  and 
it  will  not  long  deceive  any  one  who  looks  into  it. 


Quality  and  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  drawn  attention, 
Quantity.  not  too  soon,  to  the  singular  declension  in 
table  quality  of  the  poultry  now  sold.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  feathered  fowl.  With  very  large 
sales,  at  profits  run  as  fine  as  possible  by  competition, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  attend  to  quality ;  and 
you  get  it  nowhere  except  in  a  few  very  high-priced 
and  limited  things,  like  the  best  wine,  where  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply,  but  is  a  demand  turning  on 
quality  itself,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  it.  Even 
there,  as  in  the  case  of  champagne  (on  which  we 
observe  that  controversy  is  arising  again),  a  large  un- 
instructed  demand  will  produce  the  same  effect  in 
point  of  excellence,  though  not  of  cheapness.  For  all 
experts  know  that  since  1868,  or  at  latest  1874,  the 
very  best  champagne  has  simply  not  been  made. 

„.   „  It  turned  out  fortunately  that  the  engine- 

MiscellaneouB.    .  .  .  .    ,         ■,  ...    .   .  0  . , 

driver  who  was  reported  as  killed  in  the 
Northallerton  accident  had  escaped  with  life,  though 
very  badly  injured.  It  appeared  at  the  inquiry  that 
the  signals  were  all  right  against  the  express,  but  that 

the  fog  had  made  them  invisible.  A  Eeport  by  a 

departmental  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  been  issued,  exposing  various  malpractices  in  the 
cattle-carrying  trade  from  England  to  Ireland,  which 
appear  to  be  as  wasteful  economically  as  they  are 
objectionable  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity. 
The  usual  recommendations  of  licensing  and  inspection 

were  made.  The  fog  of  Tuesday  was  the  cause  of  a 

bad  railway  accident  near  Canterbury,  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Eailway,  when  a  goods  train  ran  into  a  waggon- 
load  of  hop-pickers  at  a  level  crossing,  killing  seven 

and  severely  injuring  eight  more.  Such  information 

as  has  come  in  about  the  vintage  of  the  year  shows 
that,  though,  as  was  certain,  it  cannot  rival  that  of 
1893,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  it  will  not  be  a  great 
failure  in  either. 

The  New  Nowhere  so  well  as  here  can  we  give  the 
Tennyson,  brief  but  prominent  notice  due  to  the  new 
one-volume  Tennyson,  in  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
have  at  last  put  the  entire  works  of  the  late  Laureate 
in  their  authorized  form  before  the  reader.  There  are 
nearly  nine  hundred  pages  between  Claribel  and 
Crossing  the  Bar,  but  the  paper,  though  excellent,  is 
so  thin,  that  the  volume  is  in  no  way  cumbrous.  Of 
the  contents  there  is  no  need  to  speak — the  thing  is 
judged  with  a  unanimous  judgment  by  all  competent 
critics.  But  the  mechanical  convenience  of  at  last 
possessing  the  whole  in  a  single  form  and  within  two 
boards  well  deserves  chronicling. 


Obituary. 


The  death  of  Lord  Grey  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two  removes  a  politician  of  distinct 
idiosyncrasy  and  a  very  useful  thorn  in  the  side  of 
some  modern  varieties  of  Liberal.  Nothing,  it  has 
been  said,  exasperates  men  more  than  the  sight  of 
what  they  have  been  and  have  ceased  to  be ;  and 
Lord  Grey  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  this  spectacle  faithfully  not  infrequently, 
and  with  great  literary  force,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  followers.  He  was  not  without  pre- 
judices, and  was  perhaps  not  a  man  of  the  widest  view 
or  range ;  but  within  his  range  he  was  admirably 
thorough,  and  according  to  his  views  admirably  con- 
sistent. 

Dr.  Madge  was  a  physician  (especially  a  gynteeo- 
logist)  of  eminence  ;  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  oldest  generation  of  Canadian  states- 
men ;  Dr.  Curteis  probably  the  doyen  of  English 
lawyers — for  he  was  born  four  years  within  the  last 
century,  was  a  Cambridge  graduate  of  more  than 
seventy  years'  standing,  and  was  a  light  of  old  Doctors' 

Commons.  Sir  Eupert  Kettle  was  rather  tetter 

known  than   most  County   Court  judges,  and  had 
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frequently  acted  as  arbitrator  in  trade  disputes.  

Colonel  Pretyman  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
service,  especially  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded 
the  foremost  picket  at  Inkerman. 

Far  better  known  than  any  of  these,  however,  was  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
agreeable  of  American  writers,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one,  except  Longfellow,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
his  popularity  was  as  constant  and  unbroken  in  England 
as  in  his  own  country.  We  discuss  elsewhere  Dr. 
Holmes's  work  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
the  Breakfast  Table  series,  the  lighter  poems,  and 
Elsie  Tenner  appealed  to  three  very  different  classes  of 
readers  with  a  force  very  rarely  exerted  in  such 
different  directions,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  Dr.  Holmes's  character  was  of  almost  higher 

excellence  than  his  talent.  Canon  Curteis,  Chaplain 

of  the  Savoy,  was  a  man  who  had  done  much  good 
work  in  various  spheres  of  clerical  activity,  especially 
as  Principal  for  many  years  of  the  Lichfield  Theological 

College.  The  kindly  and  manly  personality  and 

the  interestingly  varied  career  of  Sir  John  Astley, 
one  of  the  best  of  sportsmen,  and  a  man  liked  by 
every  one,  except  a  few  Irish  M.P.'s,  were  brought 

fully  before  the  public  in  his  recent  Reminiscences.  

Colonel  North,  another  of  the  men  of  very  great  age 
who  have  died  this  week,  had  married  the  heiress  of  a 
family  that  has  given  England  not  a  little  good 
literature  and  some  doubtful  politics,  and  was  for  more 

than  thirty  years  member  for  Oxfordshire.  Mr. 

George  Bullen,  sometime  keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books  at  the  British  Museum,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  its  staff,  and  a  sound  scholar  in  English 
literature  and  bibliography. 


EUROPEAN  POWERS  IN  THE  EAST. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  did 
not  confine  their  conversation  at  the  late  Cabinet 
Council  entirely  to  such  an  inadequate  subject  as  the 
tolerably  obvious  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  reinforcing  Admiral  Fremantle's  squadron.  They 
cannot  really  have  met  without  also  making  at  least 
some  effort  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  points  of 
more  importance.  Two  such  points  may  be  confidently 
named  at  once.  One  is  what  use,  not,  of  course,  in 
detail,  but  in  the  main  lines,  they  mean  to  make  of 
Admiral  Fremantle's  squadron  when  it  is  reinforced. 
Another  is  what  they  propose  to  ask  the  Powers  in- 
terested in  China  to  do  in  combination  with  ourselves. 
It  may  be,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  not  so  much  to  ask 
as  to  decide  what  answer  was  to  be  given  to  proposals 
which  had  already  come  from  abroad.  The  need  for 
common  action  is  patent,  and  the  time  when  it  must 
be  taken  is  visibly  approaching.  It  would  be  best  to 
know  what  the  Powers  have  decided  to  do ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  precise  information  it  would  at  least  be 
something  to  know  that  some  plan  has  been  settled. 

Assurances  that  complete  conformity  of  view  exists 
between  this  and  the  other  Governments  abound.  They 
are  perhaps  a  little  nervous,  but  they  may  be  accepted 
for  what  they  are  worth.  Unluckily  there  may  be 
conformity  of  intention  to  do  nothing,  and  in  that  case 
we  are  not  much  further  advanced.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  disagreeable  possibility  that  European  Govern- 
ments are  uneasily  aware  that  any  step  beyond  the 
most  vague  generalities  would  land  them  in  disputes. 
We  are  almost  passionately  assured  that  the  relations 
of  the  European  Powers  are  all  eminently  friendly,  but 
a  nervous  apprehension  underlies  these  seemingly  con- 
fident declarations.  Everybody  knows  that  all  this 
armed  friendship  depends  for  its  continuance  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  status.  An  accident  may 
upset  this  very  artificial  balance,  and,  though  the 
conflicts  of  the  Far  East  may  appear  comparatively 


remote,  they  are  very  capable  of  supplying  some  ex- 
cuse for  discord.  The  danger  was  so  obvious  from  the 
first  that  we  have  always  held  it  to  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  English  Government  to  avert  the  outbreak  of 
this  Corean  conflict  even  by  very  vigorous  measures. 
This  course  has  not  been  followed,  and  it  is  now 
apparently  taken  for  granted  that,  since  Japan  has- 
shown  herself  so  strong,  she  must  not  be  discourteously 
controlled.  An  inquiry  how  far  it  is  wise  in  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  show  so  much  respect  for  the 
strength  of  an  Oriental  Power  might  lead  us  far ;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  decided  on  its  course, 
and  so  both  it  and  the  country  must  prepare  for  the 
consequences  of  allowing  the  strong  man  armed  from 
Japan  to  break  in  upon  the  state  of  affairs  which,  if 
not  perfect,  was  at  least  tolerable.  Any  disturbance  of 
a  balance  such  as  existed  down  to  a  few  months  ago 
brings  with  it  the  danger,  if  not  of  war,  at  least  of 
"  warlike  operations."  If  it  were  possible  to  believe 
that  all  the  Powers  interested  would  act  together,  the 
prospect  would  not  be  one  to  cause  much  anxiety. 
There  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  security.  We,  without 
any  affectation  of  virtue,  can  speak  of  the  danger  of 
extended  disturbance  in  the  Far  East.  It  could  bring 
little  but  loss,  outlay,  and  increase  of  responsibility  to 
us.  But  there  are  Powers  which,  if  they  spoke  with 
full  candour,  would  use  the  word  "  opportunity."  These 
different  points  of  view  may  easily  lead  to  wide  diver- 
gencies in  action.  Conflicts  not  only  of  policy,  but  in 
arms,  may  well  occur  between  Powers  which  respectively 
desire  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  China  and  look 
to  profit  by  its  dissolution.  Indications  that  this  second1 
view  is  entertained  in  more  quarters  than  one  are  not 
wanting. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Bismarckian  press,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  words  in  the  eagerness  it  has 
shown  in  insisting  on  the  duty  of  Germany  as  a  world- 
Power  to  see  that  she  secures  a  compensation  for  any 
increase  of  territory  which  may  fall  to  anybody  else  in 
consequence  of  events  in  China.  The  commercial  in- 
terests of  Germany  in  the  Far  East  are  great,  and  the 
desire  of  a  large  party  in  the  Empire  for  colonial 
possessions  is  strong.  The  German  Government  cer- 
tainly showed  in  the  matter  of  the  Congo  Convention 
that  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  restrained  from  pur- 
suing what  it  considers  its  interests  by  any  considera- 
tions which  are  not  of  a  severely  practical  character. 
We  do  not  imply  that  it  should  be  blamed  for  this, 
but  we  do  think  that  Englishmen  will  do  wisely  to  look 
forward  to  what  the  action  of  Germany  may  be  if  that 
disintegration  of  China — which  has  been  all  along  fore- 
seen to  be  a  possible  consequence  of  a  disastrous  war — 
really  takes  place.  Germany  will  unquestionably  be 
much  guided  by  the  example  of  other  Powers.  If  they 
all  abstain  from  intervention,  she  will  probably  not  act  by 
herself.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  such 
general  abstention.  If  one  Power  strikes  in,  the  others 
will  be  forced  to  do  the  same.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
which  of  the  nations  interested  is  most  likely  to  put 
pressure  on  the  others.  It  is  already  reported  that 
Russian  troops  have  been  moved  to  the  Corean  frontier, 
and,  what  is  even  more  significant,  there  are  stories  of 
raids  across  the  border  from  Chinese  territory  upon 
the  Siberian  Railway.  Everybody  who  possesses  even 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Russian  con- 
quest in  Asia  knows  the  part  that  has  been  played  in 
it  by  these  provocative  raids  of  nomads.  The  Russian 
papers,  which  are  never  allowed  to  speak  on  matters  of 
policy  without  the  consent  of  the  Government,  are 
already  insisting  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  early 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  Siberian  frontier. 
In  plain  words,  this  means  that,  if  China  is  thoroughly 
dislocated,  which  looks  daily  more  probable,  there  will 
be  a  Russian  advance  all  along  the  line  from  Kashgar 
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to  Manchuria.  Then  will  arise  the  case  for  compensa- 
tion to  Germany,  and  then  also  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  find  that  it  must  provide  for  a  situation 
which  it  has  allowed  to  arise,  and  to  become  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  prospect  is  one  which  ought  to  give 
pause  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  which,  if  Russia 
begins  to  move,  will  very  soon  discover  that,  in 
the  useful  French  phrase,  it  has  been  working 
for  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  promise  given 
by  Russia  not  to  occupy  Corea  may  be  plausibly  repre- 
sented as  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the  status 
quo.  If  China  disappears  as  an  organized  Government, 
all  the  relations  of  her  neighbours  to  her  and  to  one 
another  will  be  radically  altered,  and  promises  given  in 
one  state  of  affairs  will  cease  to  be  binding  in  another. 
Russia  has  a  strong  motive  for  desiring  to  obtain 
command  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Corea,  and  will 
certainly  not  miss  any  available  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying its  desire.  The  consideration  is  such  an  ob- 
vious one  that  it  might  have  weighed  with  Japan  from 
the  beginning  ;  but  we  have  vet  to  be  convinced  that 
the  flashy  cleverness  of  the  Japanese  has  any  basis  of 
real  wisdom  and  foresight. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  Government,  which  we 
are  doing  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent,  would  have  far- 
reaching  consequences.  One  would  be  that  whatever 
arrangements  we  may  be  endeavouring  to  make  with 
France  as  to  the  frontier  of  Siam  would  go  to  water. 
They  imply  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  organized 
government  in  China.  At  the  same  time  would  go 
the  most  valid  motive  the  French  have  for  not  pushing 
beyond  Tonquin.  The  prospect,  in  fact,  is  one  of  a 
very  possible  scramble  for  China,  which  may  well  prove 
more  fertile  in  perils  than  the  hardly  yet  finished 
scramble  for  Africa.  There  is  no  intrinsic  improba- 
bility in  an  arrangement  between  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  we  might  be  compelled  to  enter  on 
disadvantageous  terms,  or  to  oppose  at  very  great  risk. 
Since  we  are  advised  to  cultivate  an  awful  respect  for 
the  strength  of  Japan,  and  are  acting  as  if  we  felt  it, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  probability 
that  we  shall  offer  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
combined  action  of  three  great  European  Powers.  But 
if  we  do  not,  the  alternative  may  be  an  entire  upset 
and  rearrangement  of  the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the 
Far  East.  To  those  who  prefer  not  to  look  forward,  and 
are  aided  in  their  blindness  by  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  past,  this  may  seem  a  fantastic  prospect.  Yet  a  scram- 
ble for  China,  followed  by  a  partition,  would  not  be  in  it- 
self a  more  wonderful  event  than  the  advance  of  Russia 
over  Northern  Asia  during  the  last  half-century,  than 
the  extension  of  French  dominion  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  or  than  the  establishment  of  Germany  in 
Africa.  In  any  case,  the  best  way  of  preventing  what 
could  hardly  be  other  than  a  calamity  to  us  is  to  fore- 
see the  possibility  and  take  measures  to  meet  it.  If  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  Chinese  Government  destroyed, 
there  is  every  sign  that  it  will  soon  be  incumbent  upon 
us  to  do  more  than  look  on  at  the  war. 


THE  THIRD  EARL  GREY. 

THE  death  of  the  third  Earl  Grey,  if  it  does  not 
withdraw  a  force  from  politics,  extinguishes  a 
light  which  shone  clearly  upon  them.  Lord  Grey  was 
a  voice  crying  in  the  political  desert,  still  he  was  a 
voice,  and  not  a  mere  echo,  and  voices  in  the  desert 
occasionally  reach  the  ears  of  those  that  have  ears  to 
hear.  He  was  essentially  a  critic  in  politics,  and  a 
harsh  judgment  might  apply  to  critics  in  politics 
the  disparagement  which  has  been  addressed  to  critics 
in  literature  and  art.  The  one  conspicuous  work  of  legis- 
lation of  which  Lord  Grey  was  the  author  was  the  recon- 
stitution  of  our  Colonial  system  on  the  basis  on  which 


it  now  rests.  But  for  that,  the  epitaph  which  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  suggested  for  his  own  tomb  might 
be  inscribed  on  Lord  Grey's — "Here  lies  one  who 
"failed  in  everything  he  undertook" — though,  after 
all,  this  is  not  quite  true,  for  Lord  Grey  during  the 
past  five  and  forty  years  of  his  life  systematically 
declined  to  undertake  projects  in  which  he  foresaw 
failure. 

This  curious  barrenness  has  received  a  very  simple 
explanation  in  such  estimates  of  Lord  Grey's  cha- 
racter and  career  as  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 
They  are  conveyed  in  the  statement  that  Lord  Grey 
was  a  Whig  and  aristocrat,  a  belated  Whig  and  a 
hardened  aristocrat.  Of  course  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  statement  is  true.  Lord  Grey  was  a  Whig, 
for  he  was  a  Grey  :  he  was  an  aristocrat ;  he  was  the 
third  Earl,  a  member  of  a  family  noble  before  it  was 
ennobled.  But  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  the 
word  Whig  is  used,  to  denote  the  worshipper  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  believer 
in  the  quasi-divine  rights  of  a  Parliamentary  oligarchy 
of  governing  families,  Lord  Grey  was  as  little  of  a 
Whig  as  Mr.  Cobden  himself.  He  was  an  aristocrat — 
as  an  aristocrat  is  commonly  conceived — in  manner 
and  by  temper.  But  he  was  essentially  a  rational 
and  a  scientific  politician.  A  year  the  senior  of 
his  distinguished  contemporary  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  he  had — without  Mr.  Villiers's 
personal  ties  with  the  group  of  young  lawyers  and 
University  men  who  gathered  about  Bentham  and  the 
two  Mills — imbibed  many  of  the  characteristics  and 
much  of  the  political  method  of  their  school.  He  was 
a  Free-trader  when  the  Whigs  were  in  Fox's  condi- 
tion of  Cimmerian  darkness  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Adam  Smith.  His  training  and  associations, 
and  his  early  admission  to  office,  ought  to  have  made 
him  a  Whig  bureaucrat  of  the  most  pronounced 
character,  if  there  had  been  much  of  the  Whig  mate- 
rial in  him  to  work  upon.  But  in  foreign  policy  Lord 
Grey  belonged  rather  to  Manchester  than  to  the  Whig 
school,  while  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation he  had  much  in  common  with  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  John  Mill  as  to  the  ascendency  properly  belonging 
to  education  and  intelligence  over  mere  numbers.  He 
anticipated  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  protest  against 
the  encroachments  which  a  widely  extended  suffrage 
threatens  to  make  upon  individual  freedom.  Right 
or  wrong  upon  these  points,  Lord  Grey  was  not  the 
conventional  Whig  aristocrat  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been.  No  doubt  he  had  little  of  the  popular 
fibre  in  him.  But  his  fastidiousness  was  not  that  of 
aristocratic  hauteur.  It  rested  upon  that  intellectual 
distrust,  amounting  almost  to  disdain,  which  so  curi- 
ously qualified  the  democratic  bias  of  John  Mill,  and 
appears  with  less  reserve  in  the  language  of  the 
Austins  and  of  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

Yet,  once  more,  the  late  Lord  Grey  had  a  good  deal  of 
Joseph  II.  in  him.  He  was  for  imposing  rational  reforms 
upon  an  imperfectly  rational  community,  who  preferred 
their  unreasonable  usages — the  old  mumjpsimus  to  the 
new  sumpsimus.  In  one  word,  he  was  an  inopportu- 
nist.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  not  a  practical  politician. 
There  is  a  legitimate  opportunism  which  waits  to  take 
occasion  by  the  hand  to  give  effect  to  sound  principles 
or  deep  convictions,  as  there  is  an  illegitimate  oppor- 
tunism which  abandons  principle  and  conviction  for  the 
interest  of  the  moment.  Lord  Grey  lacked  the  sympa- 
thetic tact  which  is  necessary  to  the  first ;  but  his  life 
was  a  protest,  honourable  to  himself,  and  not  lost,  it 
may  be  hoped,  in  the  long  run  on  the  commu- 
nity, against  the  baseness  of  the  second.  Lord 
Grey's  resignation  of  office  under  his  father's  Go- 
vernment, rather  than  assent  to  a  compromise  on 
the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery,  his  retire- 
ment from  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  when  it 
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showed  signs  of  outrunning  his  ideas  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient in  political  change,  and  his  protest  against 
Lord  Palmerson's  foreign  policy  in  the  Ministerial 
negotiations  of  1845-46,  were  dictated  by  a  fidelity 
to  conviction,  rare  then  and  rarer  now.  If  an  unac- 
commodating temper  and  a  self-asserting  egotism 
blended  with  a  rigid  honesty,  they  were  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  it.  The  precious  metal  needs  the  alloy. 
From  the  clannishness  of  the  Whig  cliques,  and  from 
their  greedy  love  of  office,  Lord  Grey  was  wholly 
free.  After  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
first  Ministry  he  held  aloof  from  political  combinations, 
because  he  saw  or  fancied  he  saw  in  both  parties  alike 
a  disposition  to  sacrifice  principles  to  place,  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  for  others  the  excuse  of 
necessary  accommodation  by  which  he  declined  to 
deceive  himself. 


THE  WAR  OF  AMALGAMATION. 

THE  Corporation  of  London  and  the  County  Council 
have  already  exchanged  shots  over  the  Report  of 
the  Unification  Commission.  Of  course  the  real  fight- 
ing has  yet  to  come.  But  the  rival  batteries  are 
placed,  the  opposing  forces  are  marshalled  behind 
them,  and  it  is  even  now  tolerably  clear  what  tactics 
each  of  the  combatants  intends  to  pursue. 

We  will  begin  with  the  County  Council.  This 
august  body  has  chosen  its  ground  with  considerable 
skill.  It  has  captured  the  Government.  It  has  got 
from  the  Royal  Commission  a  Report  which,  if  not 
everything  that  ardent  Progressives  desired,  was  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  form  an  excellent  point  of  de- 
parture for  future  operations.  But  it  has  also  grasped 
the  fact  that  the  public  as  well  as  the  Government 
must  be  brought  over  to  its  side  if  its  triumph  is  to  be 
complete.  Under  the  impulse  and  direction  of  this 
idea,  the  County  Council  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unc- 
tuous dignity  and  specious  impartiality.  The  Special 
Committee  which  it  appointed  to  consider  the  Uni- 
fication Report  recommended  a  forward  movement. 
The  Report  was  to  be  approved  of  as  "  the  most  valu- 
"  able  contribution  yet  made  "  to  the  cause  of  London 
municipal  reform,  and  as  "  in  the  main  a  satisfactory 
"  basis  for  legislation,"  and  Ministers  were  to  be  in- 
vited in  that  tone  of  command  to  which,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  any  section  of  their  supporters  powerful 
enough  to  be  formidable,  they  yield  with  the  alacrity 
of  a  good  hypnotic  subject  submitting  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  professional  hypnotist,  to  set  about 
the  task  of  clothing  it  with  statutory  authority  with- 
out delay.  But  this  plan  of  campaign  failed  to  impress 
the  County  Council.  Not  that  it  had  any  need  of  further 
witnesses  to  convince  it  of  the  sweet  reasonableness  and 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  which 
the  Royal  Commission  had  drawn  up.  For  on  every 
material  point  but  one — the  refusal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  transfer  to  the  new  Corporation  the  control  of 
the  City  Police — the  scheme  was  its  own  workmanship, 
and  its  members  had  enjoyed  the  advantage — denied 
to  the  representatives  of  the  old  City — of  having  the 
evidence  supplied  to  them  as  the  inquiry  went  on. 
But  then  the  public  could  not  be  expected  to  appre- 
ciate the  full  beauty  and  propriety  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  so  it  would  be  more  decent  to  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  the  evidence  before  going  through 
the  form  of  adopting  the  Report,  and  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  embody  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
foregone  conclusion  which  the  Unification  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  register.  This  Fabian  strategy 
prevailed,  and  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council  was 
adjourned,  but  not  without  a  clear  intimation  that  it 
was  awaiting  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  evidence 
on  which  the  Unification  Report  was  based,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  its  attack  on  the  old  City  more 
deadly  and  effective  in  the  long  run. 


The  Corporation  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
acting  on  the  Napoleonic  principle  that  aggressive  is 
the  safest  kind  of  defensive  warfare.  It,  too,  had 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  deal  with  the  Unifi- 
cation Report.  This  Committee  condemned  the  whole 
scheme  of  amalgamation,  root  and  branch,  with  even 
greater  heartiness  than  the  rival  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  had  approved  of  it ;  and  the  Corpora-  A 
tion  has  now  promptly  endorsed  this  condemnation. 
It  insists  upon  the  unfairness  of  the  Government 
reference,  which  made  the  withdrawal  of  its  repre- 
sentatives from  all  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission  inevitable,  upon  the  absence  of  any  public 
demand  for  unification,  or  of  any  injustice  or  grievance 
which  that  remedy  is  needed  to  remove  ;  upon  the 
failures  and  delinquencies  of  the  great  American  and 
Continental  municipalities ;  upon  the  political  charac- 
teristics and  vices  which  a  new  Corporation,  dominated 
by  the  County  Council,  would  display  ;  and  upon  the 
confiscation  of  its  estates  and  other  property,  which  the 
Unification  Commissioners  propose  to  effect. 

Paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  seem,  we  view 
the  line  of  defence  thus  assumed  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  at  once  with  satisfaction  and  with  apprehen- 
sion.   Nothing  can  be  more  cogent  or  impressive  than 
this  series  of  objections  to  the  Report  of  the  Unifica- 
tion Commission,  if  it  is  designed  to  show,  not  that 
every  system  of  amalgamation  is  impracticable,  but  that 
the  particular  scheme  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
is  unfair  to  the  old  City,  and  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  community  and  the  State.    From  this  standpoint 
the  case  for  the  Corporation  is  impregnable,  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  it  put  with  such  completeness  and 
strength.    But  if,  as  we  rather  fear,  the  Corporation  is 
inclined  to  let  its  natural  and  just  irritation  at  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  and  the  aggrandizing 
spirit  of  the  County  Council  tempt  it  into  opposing 
amalgamation  in  any  form  with  an  uncompromising 
resistance,   we  feel  bound  to  express  grave  doubts 
whether  such  a  policy   is   either  prudent  in  itself 
or    warranted    by   the    objections    on    which  the 
Corporation  relies.    The  existence  of  some  demand 
for   unification   can,   in    our    opinion,    with  diffi- 
culty   be  contested.     It    appears   at   every  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  Municipal  Corporations'  legisla- 
tion.   It  is  recognized  even  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888  ;  and  it  has  not  been  put  forward  by  the 
Progressive  party  in  the  County  Council  without  the 
sanction  of  a  certain  amount  of  popular  support.   Nor  is 
the  question  at  issue  the  removal  of  an  injustice  or  a 
grievance.    The  manner  in  which  the  Corporation  has 
discharged  its  various  functions  is  above  reproach  or 
suspicion.    The  real  and  sole  point  in  the  controversy 
is  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  character  of  London 
to  prevent  the  application  to  it  of  a  form  of  local 
government  which  has  been  tried  with  conspicuous 
success  in  other  English  municipalities  of  great,  though 
secondary,  size  and  importance.     The  Corporation  is 
fully  entitled  to  press  the  Legislature  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  establish  the  separate 
municipality  system,  which  has  at  all  events  the  merit 
of  having  been  recommended  to   Parliament   by  a 
Royal  Commission  in  1853.    But,  as  the  demand  for 
unification  does  not  rest  upon  any  allegation  of  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  not  re- 
butted by  an  assertion  of  the  Corporation's  efficiency. 
We  might  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  points  in 
the  extremely  able  defence  which  the  Corporation  has 
prepared.    The  defects  of  the  great  American  muni- 
cipalities, for  instance,  are  not  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  amalgamation.    They  are  due  to  local  and 
transitory  causes — the  mushroom  growth  of  American 
cities,  the  want  of  civisme,  and  the  intrusion  of  party 
politics  into  municipal  life  ;  and  wherever  these  con- 
ditions are  being  removed,  an  improvement  in  the 
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moral  atmosphere  is  taking  place.  So,  too,  the  party 
character  and  Socialistic  tendencies  which  a  new  Cor- 
poration consisting  of  a  glorified  County  Council  would 
not  fail  to  evince  are  arguments,  not  against  amalga- 
mation in  general,  but  against  the  specific  proposals  of 
the  Unification  Commission. 

We  have  said  these  things,  not  because  we  consider 
the  case  for  the  Corporation  weak,  but  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  of  overwhelming  strength  if  it  is  put  to 
the  right  use.  None  of  the  arguments  to  which  we 
have  referred,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  any 
ground  for  a  struggle  a  outrance  against  amalgamation 
in  every  shape  and  form.  They  do,  however,  justify 
clearly  and  conclusively  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  old 
City  to  be  tbe  head  of  unified  London.  It  is  to  the 
conquest  of  this  position  that  the  big  battalions  and 
the  heavy  artillery  which  the  Corporation  has  so  skil- 
fully collected  and  placed  should  be  turned. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

IT  is  not  probable  that  the  Exeter  Church  Congress 
of  the  present  year,  unless  it  develops  some  features 
not  obvious  at  the  time  of  our  writing,  will  take  rank 
among  the  most  remarkable  meetings  of  its  class ; 
though  it  has  been  a  respectable  and  interesting  one. 
Congresses  are  wont  to  take  a  certain  colour  from  their 
Presidential  addresses,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
address  of  Bishop  Bickersteth  would  be  very  admirable 
for  strength,  however  amiable  it  might  be  in  weakness. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  amiable,  though  rather  weak, 
especially  in  its  remarks  upon  Reunion.  There  are 
persons  not  undevout,  but  also  not  illogical,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  Visible  Reunion  has  always  presented  itself 
as  rather  a  "  pious  imagination  "  than  a  practical  object 
of  reasonable  orthodox  desire.  But,  though  there  are 
distinguished  instances  in  the  past,  if  not  in  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  contrary,  we  have  always  been  unable  to 
perceive  how  a  Union  which  is  admittedly  Disunion 
— a  union  which  embraces  Dr.  Parker  and  excludes 
the  Pope — can  seem  worth  working  for  to  any 
intelligent  person.  The  measure  of  one  man's  in- 
telligence, however,  is  not  necessarily  the  measure  of 
another's,  and  Dr.  Bickersteth  may  plead  that,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  something  like  his  ideal  is  said  to 
have  commended  itself  to  Laud.  But  Laud  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  did  not 
live  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  indulge  in  what  could 
hardly  be  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  subjects 
treated,  though  we  own  to  no  small  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing that  so  sensible  a  paper  as  that  of  the  Master  of 
the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  was  read  before 
and  favourably  received  by  the  Congress.  On  the 
whole,  however,  its  dealings  with  Education,  Primary 
and  Secondary,  seem  to  have  more  pith  as  a  text  for 
necessarily  restricted  comment  than  any  others-.  In 
both — once  as  a  speaker  and  once  as  president  of  a 
section — the  Bishop  of  London  was  a  protagonist, 
and  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  as  a  former 
Inspector  of  Schools,  as  a  former  Master  of  Rugby, 
and  as  a  former  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  held 
a  position  to  which  he  was  hardly  less  entitled 
by  intellectual  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Temple,  with  many  differences,  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  ecclesiastical  Brougham, 
and  the  famous  epigram  against  Brougham  is  blunted 
in  his  case  by  the  fact  that,  though  late,  he  has  learnt 
"  a  little  Churchmanship."  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
very  great  mistake  to  pay  little  attention  to  what  he 
says  on  this  very  burning  question  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  schools,  and  a  still  greater  to  accept  the 
impudent  assertion  of  some  political  Nonconformists 
that  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  opponents  of  the 
policy  of  the  majority  of  the  London  School  Board. 


As  an  old  Liberal,  an  old  Inspector  of  Schools,  an  old 
Headmaster,  as  one  familiarly  acquainted  from  the 
inside  with  the  FoRSTEE  compromise,  and  perhaps  in 
other  characters  as  well,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr. 
Temple  should  have  felt  qualms  about  the  manner,  the 
time,  and  other  conditions  of  the  London  Circular. 
But  he  pronounces  the  aim  of  its  issuers  to  be 
"  unquestionably  the  right  one,"  and  in  face  not 
merely  of  these  words,  but  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  two  speeches,  it  is  monstrously  dishonest  to  claim 
him  as  an  ally  of  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.  What  an 
honest,  if  mistaken,  opponent  of  the  Circular  thinks 
of  the  Bishop's  attitude  may  be  seen  from  Archdeacon 
Sinclair's  very  creditable  withdrawal  of  his  opposition. 
The  object  of  the  Nonconformist  and  Freethinking  party 
has  been  openly  avowed  by  the  Nonconformists,  while  it 
is  hardly  necessary  for  the  Freethinkers  to  avow  it.  It 
is  to  exclude  what  they  call  the  "  State  Church  "  from 
all  power  of  teaching  in  schools — in  primary  schools 
to-day,  in  secondary  schools,  beyond  all  doubt,  to- 
morrow. Now,  Bishop  Temple's  principle,  as  laid 
down  in  both  his  speeches,  is  that  neither  the  total 
exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  schools,  nor  the 
admission  of  outside  teachers  to  do  it  as  a  sort  of  extra 
— a  new  "  deportment  "  and  "  use  of  the  globes  " — can 
by  any  possibility  be  satisfactory.  "  Speaking  from 
"  long  experience,  he  should  regret  the  day  in  which  the 
"  Sunday-school  teacher  might  have  to  undo  the  work  of 
"  the  day-school  teacher."  Now,  this  state  of  things 
is,  avowedly  or  not,  the  very  ideal,  the  very  aim,  of  all 
those  who,  knowing  what  they  are  about,  oppose  religious 
teaching  in  schools.  They  may  say — -many  of  them  do 
say — that  they  only  want  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  day-school  teacher.  It  is 
impossible  that  such  an  arrangement  should  not  at 
least  open  the  door  to  such  opposition  as  the  Bishop 
deprecates,  and  all  experience  makes  it  likely  that  the 
door  would  be  constantly  used. 

We  therefore  hail  the  Bishop  of  London — the  least 
suspected  of  all  men  of  Toryism,  sacerdotalism,  obscur- 
antism, and  all  the  other  dreadful  -isms  that  have 
driven  some  innocent  Churchmen  into  the  arms  of  Dr. 
Clifford  and  Mr.  Stanley — as  the  most  formidable 
and  not  the  least  decided  opponent  that  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Dr.  Clifford  have  yet  met.  And  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  his  utterances  are  the  most  important  of 
the  Exeter  Congress,  both  in  regard  to  actual  questions 
and  as  the  testimony,  on  a  subject  of  lasting  import- 
ance, of  a  witness  of  unquestioned  competency  and  of 
bias — if  he  has  any — very  distinctly  against  the  side 
which  his  testimony  strengthens. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  PROGRAMME. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  may  have  been  a  little  too 
confident,  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
gradual  cessation  of  agitation  in  Ireland.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his 
view  of  the  course  which  should  be  followed  by  the 
neglected  thirty-five  millions  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, in  order  to  secure  some  measure  of  attention  for 
themselves.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  recommends  them 
to  form  a  clear,  and  also  a  practical,  conception  of  what 
they  want  and  can  get,  and  then  to  insist  upon  having  it. 

The  advice  would  in  itself  be  sufficiently  barren,  as 
vague  good  advice  generally  is ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
understands  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  would-be-leader  to 
give  precision  to  the  frequently  somewhat  misty  wishes 
of  his  followers.  His  speech  is  an  essay  towards  the 
formation  of  a  programme  on  which  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  may  work  while  Irishmen  are  reaping  the 
advantages  of  their  late  fifteen  years  of  agitation.  With 
what  we  are  afraid  that  his  critics  on  the  Ministerial  press 
who  do  him  the  honour  to  regard  him  with  an  especial 
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venom  of  hatred  will  describe  as  his  usual  rancour, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
form  a  Newcastle  Programme— a  mere  collection,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  fads  of  every  section  of  voters,  a 
thiDg  not  meant  to  be  carried  out,  but  only  to  cook  a 
majority  at  a  general  election.  His  view  of  a  pro- 
gramme is,  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  a  careful 
survey,  of  discussion,  and  of  compromise.  The  list  of 
things  to  be  done  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  puts  for- 
ward for  the  consideration  of  the  Unionist  party 
is  long.  There  will  probably  be  little  inclination  to 
dismiss  any  of  them  as  unfit  to  be  attempted — provided 
that  one  condition  is  fulfilled.  This  condition,  which 
suggests  itself  at  once,  is  that  they  are  all  to  be 
approached  after  a  careful  examination  of  facts,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  reasonable  compromise.  A  list  of  the  subjects  to 
which  he  recommends  the  electors  to  constrain  Parlia- 
ment to  devote  itself  will  show  that  he  would  provide 
work  for  years.  Temperance  reform  has  always  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  him.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  strengthens  the  case  for  legislation  by 
saying — as  he  does,  with  perfect  truth — that  a  vast 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  our  national 
habits  in  this  respect  within  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, under  the  influence  of  altered  social  practices 
and  opinions.  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  thought 
natural,  and  even  rather  becoming,  to  be  drunk,  people 
of  all  ranks  have  grown  sober.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  be 
answered  that  the  minority  which  refuses  to  be  taught 
to  behave  better  may  reasonably  be  deprived,  as  far  as 
may  be,  of  the  opportunity  to  exceed.  The  modified 
Gothenburg  system,  which  we  understand  Mr. Chamber- 
lain to  advocate,  has  at  least  this  in  its  favour,  that  it 
does  not  entail  confiscation  nor  attempt  to  enforce 
any  ascetic  standard.  "  Improvement  of  the  Homes 
"  of  the  People,"  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommends, 
naturally  follows  Temperance  in  his  programme.  His 
contention,  however,  that  the  State  should  advance 
the  funds  in  its  savings  banks  to  workmen  who  desire 
to  purchase  their  houses  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to 
two  objections.  If  the  investment  is  as  safe  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contends  that  it  is,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  money  by  private  enter- 
prise. If  it  is  risky,  then  it  is  surely  somewhat  hard 
to  ask  the  taxpayer  (for  that  is  what  is  really  meant 
by  "  the  State ")  to  embark  on  a  big  building 
speculation.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  views  on  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  Employers'  Liability  are  well  known. 
The  portions  of  his  speech  which  were  most  calculated 
to  annoy  the  advanced  parties  were  those  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  fell  upon  the  universal  compulsory 
eight-hours  day.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  its  practical  possibility  as  that  he  coolly 
ignored  its  avowed  object,  and  actually  spoke  as  if 
the  employer  had  some  right  to  consideration.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  took  no  notice  of  the  favourite  conten- 
tion of  the  Labour  party  that  the  eight-hours  day 
would  give  more  employment  by  making  more  work. 
He  did  even  worse.  He  said  this  : — "  The  more  you 
"  study  the  question — and  it  is  worth  your  study,  for 
"  your  interests  depend  upon  it — you  will  find  it  is 
"  mathematically  certain  that,  if  by  reducing  hours  you 
"  reduce  production,  you  will  increase  the  cost,  you 
"  will  lessen  the  demand,  ultimately  you  will  reduce 
<(  your  wages,  and  possibly  you  will  lose  your  trade." 
These  are  what  the  new  Trade-Union  denounces  as 
middle-class  economics. 


THE  UITLANDER  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

AFFAIRS  in  the  Transvaal  hardly  progress  in  the 
direction  that  a  lover  of  peace  or  one  who  desires  the 
speedy  union  of  the  South  African  States  and  Colonies  would 
quite  wish,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  rivalry  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Cape  Colony  and  the  South  African  Republic  may 


yet  occasion  disturbance,  if  not  bloodshed,  in  South  Africa. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  colony  which  is  considered  to 
be  English,  though  not  really  such,  and  which  is  led  by 
a  man  who,  whatever  his  proclivities  may  be  and  what- 
ever his  aims,  is  of  undoubted  English  origin,  and  in 
whom  a  great  number  of  Englishmen,  on  account  of  his 
financial  skill,  have  placed  their  confidence,  while  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Dutch  population  also  adhere  to  him, 
owing  to  the  art  with  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
has  secured  the  support  of  the  Africander  Bond  and  its 
leader.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  Boer  Republic,  which 
has  more  than  once  fought  for  its  freedom  and  has  secured 
its  practical  independence  twice  over,  whose  territory  is  far 
richer  than  any  other  portion  of  South  Africa,  but  which 
has  been  occupied  in  the  last  few  years  with  a  population 
of  aliens,  mainly  English,  far  exceeding  in  number  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country,  and  which  has  come  into  the  Transvaal 
solely  attracted  by  its  mineral  wealth,  and  would  probably 
leave  it  if  that  mineral  wealth  should  happen  to  give  out. 
There  is  one  State — the  Cape  Colony,  consisting  mainly 
of  Boers,  led  by  an  Englishman,  and  a  colony  of  the  British 
Crown ;  another — the  South  African  Republic,  apparently 
independent,  ruled  by  Boers,  but  with  a  mixed  population 
of  Boers  and  aliens,  of  whom  the  latter  preponderate,  and 
are  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  administration. 
The  Transvaal  has  an  enormous  source  of  wealth  in  its 
mineral  products,  and  in  the  fertility  of  its  lands.  The 
Cape  Colony,  on  the  other  hand,  though  much  of  it  is  well 
adapted  to  agriculture,  has  few  minerals,  except  its  dia- 
monds ;  it  is  seeking  to  strengthen  itself  by  adding  to  its 
area  the  central  tract  of  Bechuanaland,  and  by  practically, 
if  not  directly,  obtaining  the  control  of  Zambesia,  connect- 
ing these  provinces  with  herself  by  a  railway  running  along 
the  Transvaal  border,  which  would  give  the  Colony  a  strate- 
gical advantage  of  an  important  character  over  the  Republic. 
The  Colony  has  the  further  advantage  of  the  active  support 
of  the  British  Crown.  The  Republic  disclaims  all  such 
alliance,  disputes  the  alleged  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  relies  upon  her  own  moral  rights,  and  the  possible 
support  which,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  she  might  find 
in  the  population  homogeneous  with  her  own  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  in  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  Owing  to  the 
existence  of  her  railways  which  lead  into  the  far  interior 
and  to  the  Transvaal,  the  Cape  Colony  derives  much  profit 
from  the  commerce  of  South  Africa.  But  the  Delagoa  Bay 
railway  from  the  Transvaal  is  upon  the  point  of  completion, 
and  then  the  Cape  railways  will  be  very  heavy  losers. 
Most  of  the  Transvaal  trade  will  forsake  the  railways  and 
the  ports  of  "  the  Colony  "  and  the  Transvaal  will  be  able 
rapidly  to  develop  her  provinces  with  the  help  of 
Portugal.  She  need  no  longer  depend  for  her  prosperity  in 
any  respect  on  the  Cape  Colony,  and  will  be  less  inclined 
than  before  to  rely  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
influence  she  will  be  in  no  need  of. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantage  would  seem  to  incline  to 
the  Transvaal,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  which  is 
caused  to  her  by  the  presence  in  her  midst  of  this  vast 
number  of  aliens  who  exceed  enormously  her  own  white 
population,  and  who  violently  threaten  the  existing  poli- 
tical system  in  that  Republic.  These  Uillanders,  as  they 
are  called,  although  they  employ  the  capital  invested  in 
the  country  upon  which  its  prosperity  depends  ;  although 
they  outnumber  the  Boers  by  nearly  two  to  one  ;  although 
they  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  are  entirely  excluded  from 
the  representation,  and  have  not  the  least  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country ;  their  very  right  of  public  meet- 
ing has  been  stopped  by  which  they  might  express  such 
grievances  as  they  suffer  from.  The  position  of  things  is 
anomalous,  and  there  is  much  excuse  for  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  for  not  desiring  that  their  Boer  brethren 
should  be  swamped  in  the  representation,  or  the  old 
order  of  things  entirely  upset,  as  must  infallibly  result  from 
the  uncontrolled  admission  of  the  Uillanders  to  the  repre- 
sentation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  latter  must  resent  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  labour  while  arbitrarily  governed  by  Pre- 
sident Kriiger  and  the  Boer  oligarchy.  The  Uitlanders 
complain  that  the  Republic  is  a  "  very  hotbed  and  forcing- 
house  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  race  prejudices,  where  the 
minority  rule  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  and  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  "  ;  that  the  gold  industry  is  loaded 
with  taxation  until  it  scarcely  pays ;  that  the  monopolies  of 
new  industries  that  have  been  started  are  given  to  Boers  or 
friends  of  the  Government ;  that  their  provisions  are  heavily 
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taxed,  while  the  Boers  get  theirs  free  ;  that  the  Uitlanders1 
criticism  is  called  sedition  ;  that  the  use  of  English  is  boy- 
cotted ;  they  are  also  still  deeply  resentful  of  the  com- 
mandering  that  went  on  some  few  months  ago.  Feeling,  it 
is  plain,  is  growing  deeper  and  language  is  becoming  more 
vehement.  The  Uitlanders  are  calling  for  a  leader,  and 
promise  to  overthrow  the  existing  system  when  he  has  been 
found. 

The  South  African  Republic  seems  determined  that  it 
shall  remain  a  Dutch  or  Boer  Republic,  and  that  it  will  not 
admit  the  foreign  element  to  the  least  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation, "  rage  it  never  so  furiously."    The  attempt  of  the 
Republic  to  exclude  Englishmen  from  any  political  influence 
seems  so  desperate,  it  is  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  ordinary 
custom  in  colonies,  and  is  attended  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
State,  that  it  is  well  to  ask  how  it  has  been  ventured  upon. 
We  take  it  that  the  cause  is  this — that  the  Uitlanders  are  not 
strongly  supported  in  their  demands  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, or  by  either  element  in  the  Cape  Colony,  whether 
Dutch  or  English.    As  for  the  Crown,  it  has  made  its  own 
arrangements  with  the  Transvaal  by  the  Convention  of 
1884.    It  then  dropped  the  title  of  Suzerain,  it  disclosed 
its  intention,  in  despatches,  no  longer  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  it  removed  its  Resident,  and 
retained  no  shadow  of  authority  over  the  Government  of  that 
country,  save  the  right,  within  six  months  after  signature,  of 
vetoing  a  treaty  concluded  with  a  foreign  Power.    It  will  be 
clear  from  these  facts  that  the  Crown  can  have  no  great  desire 
to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement  then  concluded,  and  to 
create  disturbance  by  again  interfering  in  the  Transvaal, 
especially  in  matters  which  affect  the  very  existence  of  the 
present  order,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  being  settled  by  constitutional  methods.  The 
Crown  does  not  appear  at  the  present  moment  to  have 
any  right  to  interpose,  and  only  by  force  of  arms  could 
such  action  be  effective.     Military  methods,  if  enforced, 
would  mean  practically  an  attempt  at  another  annexation 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  British  Government  had  quite 
enough  of  the  former.    Any  armed  intervention  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  otber, 
that  the  Boers  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  would  resent  it  deeply.  In  the  last  Boer  war,  the  troops 
which  were  advanced  to  their  fate  at  Lang's  Neck  and 
Majuba  were  being  marched  up  the  difficult  passes  of  the 
Drakensberg  from  Natal.    The  natural  way  to  Pretoria  was 
through  the  Cape  Colony,  and  then  along  the  level  ground 
from  the  ford  on  the  Vaal  River.    But  no  troops  were  sent 
that  way,  because  the  Boers  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange 
Free  State  would  not  have  permitted  it.    The  members  of 
Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition  on  their  return  to  England 
were  taken  by  express  train  to  the  very  steamer  side,  so 
that  neither  they  nor  their  uniforms  should  be  seen  in  Cape 
Town  on  their  return  from  an  expedition,  bloodless  indeed, 
which  was  directed  against  Transvaal  Boers.  But,  apart  from 
sentiment  of  that  sort,  is  it  so  sure  that  the  Cape  Colonists, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  are  mainly  of  Dutch  origin,  would 
wish   to  see  their   brethren   in  the  Transvaal  entirely 
swamped  politically  in  the  country  they  had  regained,  after 
having  fought  for  their  independence  1     Other  motives 
affect  the  English  party  in  the  Colony.    If  the  English 
party  in  the  Transvaal  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  its  de- 
sires, there  is  no  evidence  that  it  would  wish  to,  in  any 
way,  tighten  the  very  loose  bonds  which  unite  the  Trans- 
vaal to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cape  Colony.    What  the  Uitlanders  really 
desire  at  present  is  to  have  the  Transvaal  as  an  English- 
speaking  Republic,  independent  of  the  British  Crown.  They 
will,  of  course,  court  the  assistance  of  the  Suzerain,  as  they 
fancy  the  Crown  to  be,  as  much  as  they  can,  but  when  this 
cause  was  gained,  the  shadow  of  Suzerainty  would  wax 
very  thin.   The  Transvaal  State  would  possibly  become  very 
strong  in  such  British  hands,  and  practically  independent, 
and  a  far  more  powerful  obstacle  to  the  Cape  Colony, 
which  seems  disposed  to  follow  the  Napoleonic  dreams  of  its 
present  political  leader,  in  any  vast  designs  he  may  form. 
Certainly,  in  one  respect,  such  an  English-speaking  Republic 
would  not  sacrifice  itself  for  the  Cape  Colony.    It  would 
insist  on  having  the  full  use  of  the  advantages  it  derives 
from  its  nearness  to  Delagoa   Bay,  the   natural  outlet 
for  the  riches  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  interior,  and  it 
would  not  permit  any  arrangement  of  tariffs  to  enable 
the  colonial  railways  to  divert  the  course  of  commerce  from 
its  legitimate  direction.    In  these  circumstances  we  think 
that  the  Uitlanders  of  the  Transvaal  may  have  to  endure 


their  grievances  for  some  time  longer,  and  whilst  business 
is  good  there  we  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  encouraged 
anywhere  to  proceed  to  extremes.  The  policy  of  our 
Government  would  seem  to  be  one  of  watchfulness,  espe- 
cially to  see  that  no  Imperial  right  or  advantage  be  forfeited 
to  any  party  at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  that  no  excessive  power 
be  handed  over  to  the  Cape  Colony,  or  any  further  territory 
included  in  its  borders,  which  might  break  up  the  balance 
of  South  African  power,  or  prevent  a  subsequent  organiza- 
tion of  States  of  nearly  equal  value  in  a  united  South 
Africa.  Amidst  the  jarring  claims  of  various  communities 
the  paramount  Power  must  be  prepared  to  use  her  modify- 
ing influence. 


THE  CAVALRY  MANOEUVRES. 

THE  recent  cavalry  manoeuvres  have  evoked  so  much 
discussion  in  the  papers  that  little  more,  some  may 
think,  is  left  to  be  said  of  them.  But  when  we  have  done 
with  personalities,  when  the  commanders  of  the  two 
brigades  and  their  idiosyncrasies  have  been  passed  under 
the  microscope,  when  the  details  of  each  day's  performance 
have  been  recorded  and  carefully  weighed,  there  still 
remain  some  general  impressions  as  a  kind  of  residuum, 
from  which  the  salient  features,  favourable  and  the  reverse, 
which  distinguish  our  squadrons  may  be  evolved. 

What  excellences  they  possess  are  patent  and  obvious 
to  the  most  uninitiated.  Individually  our  men  ride 
probably  better  than  any  others  in  Europe.  Those  who 
lead  them  are  gentlemen,  vigorous  and  eager  in  athletic 
exercises,  healthy  in  mind  and  body.  Such  men,  such 
officers,  and  such  horses  are  probably,  as  regards  merely 
physical  characteristics,  unmatched  in  all  the  world.  It 
may  be  conceded  also,  by  even  the  most  captious  of 
critics,  that  the  ground  in  Berkshire  was  in  its  configura- 
tion by  no  means  an  ideal  arena  for  cavalry  and  Horse 
Artillery.  The  undulations  were  too  abrupt,  the  features 
too  large  and  pronounced,  to  admit  of  much  choice  of  posi- 
tions for  guns,  and  rapidity  of  movement  was  considerably 
circumscribed  by  gradients  formidably  steep.  But  the 
presence  of  root  crops  was  an  even  greater  obstacle  to  free- 
dom of  movement  than  any  natural  defect  of  ground,  and 
had  the  frequent  turnip  fields  been  the  impassable  morasses 
they  were  supposed  to  represent,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
most  enthusiastic  sabreur  would  not  have  hesitated  ere  he 
led  his  squadrons  into  so  close  and  difficult  a  country.  But 
we  must  confess  that,  when  merits  were  acknowledged  and 
adverse  circumstances  allowed  for,  there  still  remained  a 
general  sense  of  disappointment.  Was  this  what  the 
great  cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  combats  which  are  ex- 
pected to  open  the  next  great  war  are  to  be  like  1  Is  this 
the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  that  can  be  done  ?  Is  the 
manner  in  which  the  arms  were  handled  the  accepted 
version  of  the  wisest  means  of  turning  them  to  account  % 
Horse  Artillery  dashing  past  the  saluting-point,  or  whirling 
by  at  a  gallop  to  seize  some  coveted  position  which  was 
hardly  gained  by  the  struggling  teams  ere  a  puff  of  smoke 
showed  us  the  active  gunners  already  at  their  work — this 
was  the  sort  of  thing  we  went  out  to  see. 

But  what  we  actually  witnessed  was  something  very  much 
more  prosaic,  not  to  say  tame.  The  shifting  kaleidoscopic- 
changes  of  a  cavalry  fight  were  occasionally  represented  by  one 
brigade  found  standing  stolidly  in  position,  round  which  the 
other  plodded  cautiously  until  it  seemed  to  have  gained  an  ad- 
vantageous site  for  deployment.  Almost  always  the  report  of 
a  gun  announced  the  presence  of  a  foe.  The  welcome  sound 
served  apparently  to  put  every  one  concerned  at  their  ease, 
and  they  knew  in  a  moment  exactly  what  to  do.  One  side 
having  opened  with  artillery,  the  other  brought  its  battery 
into  action  also,  and  often  the  guns  had  thus  a  little  duel 
on  their  own  account  for  apparently  prolonged  intervals, 
while  the  squadrons  were  manoeuvring  out  of  their  sight 
and  ken.  The  ideal  Horse  Artillery  and  cavalry  fight  is 
something  surely  quite  different  from  this.  But  rarely 
would  the  guns  announce  their  presence  until  the  crisis  of 
the  day  had  occurred.  A  very  few  minutes  would  be  left 
them  in  which  to  produce  their  effect,  and  the  fleeting 
moments  would  be  occupied  in  cannonading  the  hostile 
cavalry,  and  shattering  their  array,  ere  they  met  those 
rushing  down  upon  them.  The  artillery  on  both  sides, 
thus  reserving  their  effort,  if  possible,  to  the  last  supreme 
moment,  would  theoretically  dash  out  ahead  of  their 
squadrons,  strive  in  a  glorious  rivalry  to  reach  some 
vantage  point  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  and  exhaust 
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themselves  when  there  in  pouring  a  very  rapid  fire  on  the 
ever-shifting  target  in  their  front.  In  a  few  short  minutes 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  would  be  over ;  but  then, 
perhaps,  duty  demanding  even  greater  swiftness,  deci- 
sion, and  alertness  would  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
guns  might  have  to  sustain  defeated  friends,  or  de- 
moralize still  further  a  flying  foe — should  their  leader  hold 
them  to  their  ground,  or  rapidly  lead  them  into  a  second 
position  1  He  should  feel  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the 
cavalry,  and  his  action  must  all  through  be  subordinated  to 
that  of  it.  But  his  position  is  apparently  a  desperate  one, 
and  may  he  not  be  overwhelmed  by  a  charge  launched  upon 
him  as  he  stands  out  alone  t  He  is  secure,  however,  in 
feeling  confident  that  friends  are  nearer  him  than  foes,  and 
that,  if  the  latter  turn  upon  him,  they  offer  a  glorious 
chance  to  those  whom  he  supports.  It  follows  that  if  such 
enterprising  tactics  are  to  be  the  normal  rule,  even  Horse 
Artillery  guns  of  the  most  modern  pattern  would  rarely  be 
unlimbered  at  anything  except  comparatively  short  ranges 
— that  is  to  say,  those  somewhat  under  a  mile.  Oftener, 
however,  they  might  be  even  shorter ;  for  rarely  does 
ground  offer  positions  at  exactly  the  orthodox  distance,  and 
it  will  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  near  than 
too  far.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  in  opposition  to  such 
theories  that  modern  guns,  being  capable  of  producing 
destructive  effect  at  very  much  greater  distances  than  what 
we  have  indicated,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  utilize  the  powers 
of  which  the  gun  is  possessed.  But  the  main  object  of 
Horse  Artillery  accompanying  cavalry  is  to  lend  it  their 
support  when  it  is  actually  closing  with  its  opponents. 
Time  and  opportunities  are  wasted  when  guns  are 
unlimbered  and  limbered  up  unnecessarily  often,  nor  is 
it  easy  for  the  cavalry  leader  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  his  artillery  if  he  leaves  it  behind  cannonading 
distant  visions  of  the  enemy  while  he  is  reconnoitring 
and  formulating  his  plan.  The  guns  should  rather  be 
up  his  sleeve  till  he  sees  exactly  where  the  collision 
is  to  take  place,  and  then  they  should  be  shot  forward 
with  a  dexterous  and  decisive  sweep.  We  certainly  saw 
nothing  like  this  the  other  day,  partly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar country  in  which  the  manoeuvres  took  place,  partly 
because  freedom  of  movement  was  often  circumscribed  by 
crops.  There  were  nevertheless  evidences  of  a  certain 
awkwardness  and  unfamiliarity  exhibited  by  both  horsemen 
and  guns  which  were  simply  and  entirely  due  to  want  of 
practice  together.  It  has  been  asserted  more  than  once  by 
the  military  correspondents  of  various  papers  that  our 
Horse  Artillery  and  cavalry  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drilling 
together  as  constantly  as  they  should  do.  Guns  are  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  a  cavalry  brigade  as  the  cannon 
of  an  ironclad  are  an  integral  portion  of  the  vessel.  The 
shock  action  of  the  squadrons  is  exemplified  in  that  of  the 
ram,  and  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  projectiles  can 
be  left  out  of  sight  in  one  case  as  little  as  in  the  other. 
The  leader  of  a  cavalry  brigade  who  leaves  his  guns  behind 
when  he  handles  his  command  on  the  drill-ground  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  position  of  the  captain  of  a  battleship  who 
thinks  only  of  ramming,  and  does  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
how  he  may  best  utilize  his  shot  and  shell.  We  trust 
enough  has  already  been  said  on  this  particular  blemish  in 
our  military  training,  and  that  for  the  future  our  guns  and 
squadrons  may  not  be  hampered  by  any  want  of  sympathy 
with  each  other's  needs  and  demands. 

Another  point  that  was  strikingly  brought  out  also  last 
September  was  the  necessity  for  having  men  of  quick  in- 
telligence and  cool  j  udgment  in  command  of  our  horsemen, 
and  especially  so  amongst  the  lower  ranks.  It  is  on  the 
ability  displayed  by  a  junior  officer  in  charge  of  a  patrol 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  brigade  in  rear  often  is  de- 
pendent. A  battery  too  often  places  its  life  in  the  hands 
of  him  who  leads  the  escort  to  the  guns.  A  tactical  error 
on  his  part  will  at  a  decisive  moment  allow  pieces  to  be 
captured  which  a  judicious  counter-attack  on  the  enemy's 
flank  might  have  preserved  safe.  Added  to  this,  be  it 
noted,  moreover,  that  a  man  engaged  in  scouting  or  recon- 
naissance work  ahead  or  on  the  flank  of  an  army  is  placed 
in  about  as  responsible  a  position  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
soldier.  Further,  in  cavalry  actions  an  officer  has  so  little 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  must  often  act  so  entirely  off 
his  own  bat,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  successful,  he  must  have 
more  than  an  average  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  should  be 
so  full  of  knowledge  of  his  profession  that  he  may  strike 
correctly  almost  by  intuition.  Formerly,  when  a  ding-dong 
cavalry   charge   swooped   down   on  infanty,   during  the 


actual  pitched  battle,  personal  courage  and  determina- 
tion took  a  man  far  towards  excellence,  and  were 
perhaps  sufficient  qualification  for  the  average  cornet. 
In  a  "  death  ride,"  such  as  those  at  Vionville  or  Balaclava, 
no  doubt  our  horsemen  of  to-day  will  be  led  in  a  manner 
that  would  again  call  down  the  applause  of  the  world.  But 
we  want  much  more  than  reckless  dash — we  want  men  who 
can  observe,  can  draw  conclusions,  and  can  write  them  down 
or  deliver  them  verbally,  concisely,  and  clearly.  We 
require,  in  fact,  the  cleverest  men  nowadays  for  our  cavalry, 
and  the  slower  for  our  battalions.  But  clever  boys  have 
frequently  only  moderate  means,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
cavalry  service  appear  to  demand  a  deep  purse.  The  mounted 
man  feels  bound  by  old  tradition  to  live  more  luxuriously 
and  waste  more  on  eating  and  drinking  than  his  brother  who 
fights  on  foot,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  men  who  can 
write  cheques  are  more  eligible  than  those  who  can  write 
reports ;  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  a  man  cannot  hope  to 
do  the  latter  unless  he  feels  himself  equal,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  former.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there 
are  other  and  more  legitimate  expenses  which  a  cavalry 
officer  is  subjected  to,  such  as  demand  a  larger  income  than 
a  man  can  live  upon  in  the  line.  But  the  outlay  on  chargers, 
for  example,  is  not  one  which,  with  any  luck,  is  continually 
recurring,  and  it  is  the  mode  of  living  generally  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  cavalry  which  hits  a  poor  man  hardest. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  out  of  date,  and  are  moreover  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce,  but  it  is  nevertheless  needful 
that  some  means  of  altering  the  existing  state  of  things 
should  be  discovered,  for  we  need  more  ability  amongst 
those  to  whom  we  delegate  duties  so  delicate  and  so  impor- 
tant. That  there  were  faults  and  defects  other  than  we 
have  dwelt  upon  which  might  also  be  discussed  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  but  they  were  not  unobserved  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  set  them  right,  and  we  may  have  confidence 
that  they  will  be  remedied,  if  only  opportunity  for  doing  so 
be  given.  What  we  have  rather  preferred  to  deal  with  are 
the  glaring  and  fundamental  shortcomings  which  underlie 
the  foundations  of  the  fabric,  which  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved. Until  we  correct  these,  minor  reforms  are  not 
likely  to  effect  very  much  towards  the  efficiency  of  an  arm 
of  which  Englishmen  are,  with  justice,  proud.  When  we 
have  taught  the  two  arms  to  drill  together,  and  when  we  have 
ensured  an  adequate  supply  of  intelligent  officers  to  our 
cavalry,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  undertake  the  elimination 
of  errors  which,  however  mischievous  in  themselves,  have 
less  far-reaching  consequences  than  the  blemishes  we  have 
referred  to. 


LAWYERS  IN  CONGRESS. 

THE  annual  provincial  meetings  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  never  lack  an  element  of  mirthfulness. 
The  very  season  at  which  these  functions  are  held  secures 
its  presence.  They  occur  at  the  close  of  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion, when  our  men  of  law,  refreshed  by  a  two  months' 
holiday,  are  looking  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  solid 
results  of  a  past  session,  and  forward  with  hopefulness 
to  still  more  substantial  achievements  in  a  session  that  is 
about  to  begin  ;  the  golden  autumn  of  the  professional  year 
is  already  lit  up  by  the  glories  of  the  coming  winter  and  the 
future  spring.  The  gladness  which  this  union  of  memory 
and  hope  creates  in  individuals  tells  on  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  gathering,  and  thus  the  dominant  note  in  an 
annual  provincial  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
is  invariably  one  of  cheerfulness  and  confidence.  Not  for 
many  years,  however,  have  the  solicitors  of  England,  in 
annual  provincial  Parliament  assembled,  been  in  so  festive 
a  mood  as  that  in  which  they  met  and  parted  this  week  at 
Bristol.  Possibly  the  fact  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  of 
their  provincial  meetings  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  phenomenon.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  famous 
Budget  may  have  borne  its  part  in  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  lawyers  in  Congress  to  the  point  of  effervescence. 
The  cloud  which  this  mischievous  measure  has  cast  over 
the  pecuniary  prospects  of  landowners  has  for  their  legal 
advisers  a  silver  lining,  and  in  the  exuberant  sym- 
pathy which  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Conference 
expressed  with  their  territorial  clients  a  soup^on  of 
tremulous  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  revised  settle- 
ments and  altered  wills  was  not  wanting.  None  of  these 
circumstances,  however,  constituted  the  causa  causans  of 
the  abounding  joyfulness  of  the  Bristol  Conference.  To  find 
I  the  key  to  this  problem  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Mr. 
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Hunter's  presidential  address.  During  the  last  decade  the 
State  has  been  steadily  seeking  to  encroach  on  the  three  most 
lucrative  branches  of  a  solicitor's  business — the  administra- 
tion of  private  estates  in  bankruptcy,  the  liquidation  of 
companies,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  of  conveyancing. 
Against  these  encroachments,  personified  under  the  name 
of  Officialism,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  and  all  its 
affiliated  branches  and  miniatures  have  been  constantly 
protesting  by  pamphlets,  lectures,  debates,  and  formal 
petitions  to  the  judicial  powers  that  be. 

Every  one  who  was  interested  in  the  success  of  Officialism 
assured  them  that  their  opposition  was  vain.  But  the  Law 
Societies  kept  pegging  away.  They  prophesied  that  the 
advance  of  Officialism  into  the  region  of  bankruptcy  and 
liquidation  would  be  more  costly  than  the  old  systems 
which  it  supplanted.  They  pointed  triumphantly  to  the 
failure  of  the  legislative  schemes  of  land  transfer  devised  by 
supreme  lawyers,  like  Westbury  and  Cairns,  and  the  meagre 
results  accomplished  by  the  Land  Registry  Office,  in  spite 
of  its  Government  endowments  and  its  dexterous  capture 
of  the  Middlesex  Registry  some  years  ago.  Time  has  vindi- 
cated these  criticisms  to  a  greater  extent,  and  more  swiftly, 
than  even  their  authors  can  have  anticipated.  The  Trea- 
sury itself  has  taken  fright  at  the  growing  expenditure  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Sir  John  Hibbert  has  since  the  last  annual  provincial  meet- 
ing of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  deprecated  the  attempts 
of  that  department  "  to  enter  into  a  competition  outside 
the  proper  function  of  the  State  with  the  classes  who  find 
in  (bankruptcy  and  liquidation)  business  their  legitimate 
occupation,"  and  has  suggested  that  "  the  Official  Receiver 
should  be  instructed  in  future  not  to  act  as  permanent  liqui- 
dator in  any  case,  unless  the  parties  interested  were  unable  to 
find  a  competent  representative  of  their  interests  elsewhere." 
Now  that  the  Treasury  has  thus  come  out  on  the  side  of 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  make  incursions  into  the  preserves  of  solicitors 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  being  speedily  cut  down.  And  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  public  will  be  seized  with  uncontrol- 
lable grief  at  their  curtailment.  In  its  crusade  against 
compulsory  land  transfers,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
has  not  achieved  so  signal  a  success.  But  it  has  not  done 
badly.  Lord  Herschell,  with  the  shades  of  Westbury  and 
Cairns  behind  him,  still  menaces  it,  indeed,  with  a  Land 
Transfer  Bill.  But  his  lordship's  aspect  is  distinctly  less 
threatening  than  it  used  to  be,  and  even  land  reformers  are 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  registration  of  title  is  an 
infallible  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  ancient  and  modern 
conveyancing. 

The  lawyers  in  Congress  at  Bristol  this  year  had,  there- 
fore, good  reason  to  make  merry  and  be  glad  ;  and  they  did 
so  without  stint  or  hesitation.  The  very  programme 
was  a  playful  one.  Instead  of  being  closely  packed 
with  subjects  drawn  from  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law — grave  and  vital  questions  as  to  contingent  remainders, 
the  costs  of  solicitor-  mortgagees,  and  the  construction  of 
covenants  of  title — it  sparkled  with  themes  derived  not 
only  from  law,  but  from  history,  sociology,  and,  apparently, 
political  economy.  Nor  did  the  performance  disappoint  the 
expectations  which  the  programme  had  raised.  Mr.  Dodd, 
who  discoursed  on  "  The  City  of  London  and  its  Charters," 
adorned  his  tale  by  an  argument  against  unification.  Mr. 
Pickstone  wound  up  an  eloquent  paper  on  "  The  Woman 
and  the  Law"  (why  not  "The  Law  and  the  Lady"  or 
"  Man  and  Wife  "  1)  by  a  solemn  warning  to  "  the  New 
Woman  "  that  she  is  forfeiting  her  claim  to  "  the  homage 
and  chivalry  of  man " — unhappily  those  daughters  of 
Tisander  who  are  dancing  off  the  wedded  state  with  its 
ties  and  privileges  do  not  care.  Mr.  Keen,  who  dealt  with 
the  vexed  question  of  the  right  of  audience  in  County 
Courts,  travelled  out  of  his  way  to  express  an  opinion 
against  "  fusion,"  and  to  demand  that  the  County  Court 
Bench  should  be  thrown  open  to  solicitors ;  while  Mr. 
Brooke,  under  the  economic  title  of  "  A  Fair  Day's  Wage 
for  a  Fair  Day's  Work,"  propounded  the  theory  (for  which 
there  is  something  to  be  said)  that  the  decadence  of  litiga- 
tion in  the  Common  Law  Courts  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  parsimonious  strictness  with  which  costs  are  taxed. 

The  buoyancy,  the  catholicity,  and  the  outspokenness  of 
these  various  utterances  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  has  more  serious  work  before  it, 
if  the  advantages  which  it  has  recently  gained  in  its 
struggle  against  Officialism  are  not  to  be  lost.  However 
little  we  may  admire  the  restless  interference  of  the  Board 


of  Trade  in  private  business,  we  are  not  going  back  to  the 
old  vicious  system  against  which  Officialism  was  directed, 
and  the  Law  Society  must  see  to  it  that  the  rules  which  it 
has  framed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  competitive 
tendencies  of  the  Official  Receiver  safeguard  the  public 
against  the  defects  of  that  system,  if  it  expects  them  to 
secure  any  permanent  footing.  Nor  will  the  movement  in 
favour  of  compulsory  registration  ever  be  put  down  until 
solicitors  have  devised  a  method  of  land  transfer  which  will 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Land  Registry  Office  to  state, 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  its  fees 
"  are  only  one-fifth  of  the  authorized  scale  for  conveyancing." 


PHARISAISM  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

THE  annual  meetings  of  the  Licensing  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  were  at  first  only  grotesque. 
They  are  now  becoming  indecent,  and,  if  Mr.  William 
Alexander  Coote,  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association, 
and  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  and  Mr.  Shilton  Collin  continue 
to  frequent  them,  many  would  be  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  any  Society  formed  with  a  view  to  a  hearing  in 
camera  for  opposed  applications  for  the  renewal  of  music 
and  dancing  licences. 

The  Licensing  Committee  commenced  its  labours  modestly 
enough.  Not  even  Mr.  McDougall  could  object  to  the 
character  of  the  National  Exhibition  Buildings  in  Earl's 
Court  or  the  Trocadero  in  Great  Windmill  Street.  But, 
when  the  tableaux  vivants  at  the  Palace  and  Empire 
Theatres  of  Varieties,  and  the  music  and  dancing  licence  of 
St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  came  to  be  considered,  the 
floodgates  of  social  purity  were  opened,  and  a  torrent  of 
nastiness,  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  England  for 
generations  to  come,  was  poured  forth.  The  tableaux 
vivants  at  the  Palace  were  taken  first.  These  representa- 
tions had  passed  practically  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of 
press  and  public  criticism.  But  Mr.  William  Alexander 
Coote,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association, 
had  his  eye  upon  them.  He  went  to  the  Palace  several 
times  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  of  their  effect  on  his 
moral  nature,  and,  as  the  result  of  these  repeated  experi- 
ments, he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  took  part  in 
them  and  an  insult  to  the  community  at  large.  He  be- 
thought himself  what  he  would  do.  To  prosecute  the 
Directors  of  the  Palace  Theatre  Company  for  permitting 
indecent  exhibitions  on  their  premises  was  imprac- 
ticable. For  the  tableaux  vivants  would  have  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Court,  and  what  a  havoc  that  would  make 
with  the  morals  of  the  Bar !  Besides,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  members  of  the  judiciary  itself  were  not  un- 
familiar with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Palace,  and 
how  could  they  be  expected  to  condemn  ex  cathedrd  what 
they  had  tolerated,  if  not  enjoyed,  in  their  private  capacity  1 
But  Mr.  Coote  was  not  baffled.  The  Licensing  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  was  still  open  to  him.  There  he 
might  securely  and  cheaply  denounce  "  the  monstrous,  im- 
moral, and  scandalous  exhibition"  at  the  Palace,  and  at  the 
same  time  advertise  the  claims  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Association.  Mr.  Coote  did  his  work  thoroughly.  He 
described  the  tableaux  vivants  with  a  minuteness  and 
vividness  of  colouring  worthy  of  Boccaccio,  and  elicited 
from  the  manager  of  the  theatre  how  and  by  whom 
the  ladies'  pose  was  adjusted.  After  revelling  in  these 
details  for  some  time,  the  Licensing  Committee  retired 
to  cool  down,  and  come  to  a  decision.  Of  course,  there  was 
no  evidence  against  the  tableaux  vivants  on  which  a  dog 
could  have  been  hanged  or  deprived  of  its  victuals.  But  the 
National  Vigilance  Association  had  to  be  conciliated ;  the 
County  Council's  rule  of  censor  morum  had  to  be  main- 
tained, and  so  recourse  was  had  to  the  good  old  verdict  of 
"  Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again."  The  licence  of  the 
Palace  Theatre  was  renewed,  with  a  caution  to  the  directors 
to  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  Then  the  Empire 
Theatre  came  on  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Coote  disappeared  from 
it.  His  place  was  taken,  however,  by  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant, 
and  six  ladies  and  gentlemen,  unconnected  with  the 
National  Vigilance  Association,  but  animated  by  all  its 
fiery  zeal.  In  the  indictment  against  the  Empire  Theatre 
the  fn*7-  -"'"ants  played  a  subsidiary  part.  The  head 
a*-  offending  was  the  shocking  fact  that 
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was  that  when  the  lights  were  lowered  for  their  exhibition 
the  behaviour  of  the  audience  lowered  also.  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Chant,  like  Mr.  Coote,  visited  this  improper  scene  more 
than  once.  On  the  first  two  occasions  she  went  in  the 
quiet  dress  of  the  elect.  But  her  garb  bewrayed  her, 
modesty  fell  over  the  spectators  of  the  tableaux  vivants  like 
a  pall,  and  the  case  against  the  Empire  was  in  danger  of 
collapsing.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Chant  resolved  to  conform  to 
the  usages  of  a  world  living  in  wickedness.  She  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments  and  visited  the  Empire  yet  again. 
The  result  surpassed  her  fondest  expectations  ;  she  was  her- 
self accosted  by  a  gentleman.  We  observe  with  pain  that 
some  members  of  the  Licensing  Committee  laughed  at  the 
recital  of  this  incident.  But  the  Committee  soon  after- 
wards made  the  amende  honorable ;  for,  after  Mr.  Shilton 
Collin  had  corroborated  Mrs.  Chant,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Phillips  had  corroborated  Mr.  Shilton  Collin,  declaring 
(after  the  manner  of  the  old  Scotchwoman  who  thought 
that  the  visible  Church  was  confined  to  her  "  and  Sandy, 
and  was  no  that  sure  o'  Sandy ")  that  when  she  and  a 
friend  visited  the  Empire  they  were  the  only  pure  persons 
present,  the  renewal  of  the  licence  was  recommended, 
subject  to  the  ruinous  and  mischievous  conditions  that  the 
promenades  were  to  be  abolished,  and  that  no  intoxi- 
cants were  to  be  sold  in  the  auditorium.  We  notice 
with  satisfaction  that  the  managing  director  of  the 
Empire  intends  to  appeal  to  the  whole  Council  against  this 
decision  ;  and,  if  this  should  prove  unavailing,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  consider  whether  the  admitted  fact  that 
Mr.  Torr,  a  member  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association, 
sat  on  the  Committee  and  questioned  the  witnesses,  though 
he  took  no  part  in  its  formal  decision,  does  not  bring  the 
case  within  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
Akkersdyk  and  Feminia  cases  in  3892,  and  justify  an 
application  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  correct,  not 
for  the  first  time,  the  oppressive  action  of  the  County 
Council. 

In  the  case  of  St.  James's  Hall  the  role  of  accuser  was 
played  by  Mr.  Shilton  Collin.  Here  the  object  was  to  pre- 
vent women  of  feeble  virtue  from  frequenting  the  bar  and 
dining  at  the  tables  of  the  restaurant.  But  the  Licensing 
Committee  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  it  by  this  time,  and 
Mr.  Shelton  Collin  was  partially  snubbed.  The  tyranny 
which  people  like  this  attempt  to  exercise  over  the  tastes 
and  amusements  of  their  neighbours  is  bad  enough.  But 
the  pruriency  which  their  proceedings  exhibit  and  foster  is 
worse,  and  is  calculated  to  do  more  harm  to  the  public 
than  the  evils  against  which  they  expend  so  much  virtuous 
indignation. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  NOVEL. 

PROBABLY  no  one  was  ever  taught  how  to  write  a 
novel,  for  the  classic  case  of  Maupassant  and  Flaubert 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  La  Touche  may 
have  "  coached  "  George  Sand,  and  Lewes  was  kind  enough 
to  instruct  Charlotte  Bronte,  after  she  had  succeeded.  But 
Scott,  Fielding,  and,  doubtless,  Miss  Braddon,  were  "  self- 
taught,"  like  the  bard  of  Odysseus.  Yet  for  instruction 
there  is,  apparently,  a  demand ;  at  all  events,  there  is  a 
supply.  A  whole  cohort  of  novelists,  hardly  of  the  first 
rank,  combine  in  producing  a  volume  On  the  Art  of 
Fiction  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  After  carefully 
perusing  it,  we  do  not  feel  more  competent  to  rival  Dumas  or 
Balzac  than  before.  The  novelist  is  born,  not  made,  and  occa- 
sionally, like  Mr.  Grant  Allen  (according  to  his  own  ingenuous 
confession)  is  a  novelist  "  maugre  his  head."  Of  course  all 
artists  are  born  Yet  in  music  and  the  plastic  arts  instruc- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise 
in  literature  1  We  really  cannot  tell ;  but  otherwise  it  is. 
Had  any  amateur  wanted  to  train  Scott  he  would  pro- 
bably have  put  him  through  a  stern  course  of  Greek 
and  Latin  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  A  similar 
training  might  have  chastened  the  periods  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard.  Yet  we  cannot  but  deem  that  these  and 
many  other  pupils  would  have  run  away  from  school 
before  they  could  turn  out  a  decent  set  of  elegiacs.  That 
masters  could  have  curbed  the  exuberance  of  Ouida  we 
cannot  easily  believe.  Much  less,  then,  will  a  small  volume 
of  University  Extension  Lectures,  as  it  were,  modify  the 
soaring  genius  of  amateurs. 

First,  it  seems,  the  novelist  should  nof  '  -if 
the  Needy  Knifegrinder,  but  shoulr1 
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style)  lectures  about  how  to  tell  the  story.  But  a  man  or 
woman  may  have  a  story  to  tell,  and  may  write  better  than 
most  novelists,  and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  produce  a  novel 
which  any  one  will  read.  Meanwhile  another,  with  a  very 
unoriginal  topic,  and  no  style  to  speak  of,  will  offer  volumes 
which  the  public  gladly  accepts,  and  "which  attain,  By 
their  foes'  admission,  their  fortieth  edition,  Like  the  works 
of  Mr.  Caine."  What  is  the  secret  1  Nobody  can  impart 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  "  Vision,"  as  Mrs.  Macquoid  insists. 
Nobody  can  give  us  "  Vision,"  that  is  certain,  and  we  need 
not  pursue  that  mysterious  matter  in  its  relations  with  the 
Absolute.  Miss  Parr  does  not  tell  us  how  to  get  a  story  ; 
in  fact  most,  though  not  all,  stories  have  been  told,  and  most 
authors  unconsciously  appropriate  from  the  past.  This  is  of 
no  importance ;  the  most  important  thing,  in  addition  to  fancy, 
humour,  sympathy,  observation,  is  something  quite  inde- 
finable and  unteachable.  Something  may  conceivably  be 
done  by  oral  criticism.  "  You  don't  need  a  villain  at  all ; 
cut  him  out,"  a  tutor  might  remark ;  but  what  novelist  will 
cut  out  his  villain  1  "  Your  descriptions  are  far  too  long, 
and,  really,  your  moral  remarks  are  not  'of  the  centre'; 
cut  them,"  an  early  friend  may  observe,  with  perfect 
candour.  "  I  don't  like  your  low-comedy  man,"  he  may 
add  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  very  little  is  left  of  the  novel.  It 
is  best,  as  Keats  says  in  effect,  to  let  the  beginner  jump  in 
and  splash  about.  He  must  learn  by  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. Yet  he  learns  slowly,  or  vast  piles  of  perfectly 
hopeless  manuscript  would  not  eternally  flit  about  the 
unsympathetic  Row.  Nothing,  as  a  rule,  is  well  done  in  a 
hurry ;  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  (it  is  understood) 
"  long  over  his  burning  sketches  of  human  life,  where  every 
word  tells,"  though  Mrs.  Walford  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  historical  novel  is  in  demand,  because  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman,  Mr.  Besant,  and  others  can  write  it.  But  it  is 
Professor  Church  who  lectures  on  the  historical  novel, 
mainly  as  an  article  of  commerce.  What  is  the  best  size  1 
How  many  words  go  to  marketable  merit?  Christmas 
books  sell.  Books  in  one  volume  do  best.  Uncles  and 
aunts  like  some  instruction  in  a  gift-book.  An  historical 
novel,  therefore,  suits  uncles  and  aunts.  We  must  not 
forget  the  market  for  school- prizes.  Shade  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  what  instruction  have  we  here !  Then  for  subject ; 
Greek  and  Roman  history  lies  in  few  authorities ;  this 
branch  of  composition,  therefore,  comes  comparatively 
cheap.  Nero  can  readily  be  "  got  up."  The  public  does 
not  care  much  for  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  romance.  Queen 
Hatasu  leaves  the  public  relatively  cold.  "  The  War  of  the 
Roses,  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament, 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  offer  special  attractions."  Try  our  White 
Cockade,  the  chastest  article  in  the  trade,  and  very  in- 
expensive !  Leave  the  distinguished  person,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  background.  Professor  Church  would  not  do  more 
than  let  Shakspeare  be  seen  in  his  garden.  Hardly  more 
is  seen  of  him  in  Kenilworth.  Style  is  a  difficulty,  and 
when  the  Utopia  is  given  as  a  model  for  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  English,  we  may  presume  that  the  translation  of 
the  Utopia  is  intended.  Perhaps  the  neophyte  had  better 
leave  history  to  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall.  The  little  book  can 
do  beginners  no  harm,  worth  mentioning,  and  no  written 
instruction  can  do  them  much  good. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

THE  copious  and  generous  tributes  which  have  this  week 
been  paid  by  the  English  press  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Holmes  would  greatly  have  gratified  that  genial  autocrat. 
There  are  Americans  who  really  desire  to  be  neglected  by 
England,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more  who  are  fond  of 
pretending  to  desire  it.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
none  of  these.  While  preserving  that  preference  for  the 
institutions  of  his  own  country  to  which  every  reasonable 
man  clings,  no  one  was  more  conscious  than  he  of  the  prestige 
and  weight  of  the  Old  World,  and  no  one,  within  the 
bounds  of  self-respect,  was  more  anxious  to  come  within  its 
orbit.  Dr.  Holmes  was  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  the  nature  of  his  talent  a  conservative.  "  It  is  a 
great  happiness,"  he  says  somewhere,  "  to  have  been  born  in 
an  old  house  haunted  by  recollections  "  ;  and  to  him  Europe 
and  its  literature,  and  its  philosophy,  were  venerable  and 
stately  mansions  in  which,  if  he  was  not  actually  born,  he 
still  had  been  a  constant  and  a  happy  lodger.  He  who 
would  search  for  the  wild  aboriginal  American  poet,  with  a 
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mind  arrayed  in  boots  and  buckskin,  had  never  any  chance 
of  finding  him  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  What  he  found 
there  was  a  little,  brilliant  old  gentleman,  with  something 
of  Horace  Walpole  about  him  and  something  of  Chaulieu,  a 
"touch  of  Gay,  a  suspicion  of  Rogers,  a  hint  of  the  abbes  who 
had  known  Voltaire,  an  old  gentleman  who  appeared  to 
have  stepped  straight  out  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to 
Tie  trying,  by  the  exercise  of  consummate  tact  and  intel- 
ligence, to  seem  to  belong  to  the  nineteenth. 

It  is  quite  useless,  and  no  true  compliment,  to  shower 
the  hyperboles  of  critical  praise  upon  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Holmes.  In  these  days,  if  a  man  dies  full  of  years  and 
honours,  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  accredit  him 
with  all  the  sublimities  in  all  the  arts  that  he  touched. 
But  sublimity  was  not  Dr.  Holmes's  quality  :  he  was  witty 
and  charming,  with,  on  rare  occasions,  that  little  touch  of 
mystery  and  earnestness  that  gives  wit  its  finest  flavour. 
No  one  ever  arrived  at  the  top  in  literature — for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  when  Dr.  Holmes  died  he  was  incontest- 
ably  the  most  distinguished  American  man  of  letters — with 
so  little  effort  or  with  so  little  impatience.  To  this  day  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  been  heard  of  out- 
side Boston  if  he  had  not,  close  to  his  fiftieth  year,  attended 
"  that  convincing  dinner  at  Porter's,"  and  been  persuaded 
to  contribute  his  lucubrations  to  the  projected  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  was  that  event,  and  the  startling  success 
which  attended  the  earliest  instalments  of  the  Autocrat, 
which  turned  a  skilful  and  assiduous  physician  into  a  pro- 
fessional author  of  prolonged  activity. 

Something  of  the  flavour  of  little  "  convincing  dinners  at 
Porter's"  hangs  about  the  whole  of  Dr.  Holmes's  work. 
In  prose  and  verse  alike  it  seems  the  apotheosis  of  the 
occasional.  His  best  poems  are  what  our  forefathers  called 
miscellany  pieces  "  raised  to  the  nth  power.  Most  of  them 
•could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  sure  of  his  audience, 
and  through  the  lines  we  read  of  what  elements  that  audi- 
ence consisted.  We  see  groups  of  college  friends  and  pro- 
fessional associates,  collected  in  a  still  slightly  provincial  and 
yet  sufficiently  populous  centre,  gathered  in  numbers  around 
a  confessed  and  beloved  wit,  ready  to  be  pleased,  yet  ready, 
too,  on  occasion  to  censure  and  select.  It  was  exactly  the 
audience  to  keep  such  a  man  upon  his  mettle,  and  yet  cheer 
him  onward  with  applause ;  an  audience  that  desired  him 
never  "  to  be  quite  so  funny  as  he  could  "  (on  account  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  Coloured  Question,  and  various 
other  matters),  but  that  hugged  itself  to  think  how  excru- 
ciatingly funny  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  chosen. 

It  is  of  his  wit  and  grace  that  we  mainly  think  when  the 
name  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  mentioned.  But  his  tact  almost 
equalled  them,  and  few  people  realize  what  a  force  lies 
hidden  in  literary  tact.  The  chief  claim  that  Dr.  Holmes 
has  on  public  memory  is  the  conduct  of  a  prose  fantasia 
round  the  Breakfast  Table,  which  he  published  in  the  name 
of  the  Autocrat  in  1858,  of  the  Professor  in  1859,  of  the 
Poet  in  1872,  and  Over  the  Tea  Cups  in  1891.  The  exterior 
monotony  of  form  in  these  four  instalments  was  considerable, 
yet  no  one  has  reproached  the  second  or  third,  no  wise 
critic  has  reproached  the  fourth,  with  being  a  vain  repeti- 
tion or  needless  continuation  of  the  first.  The  Autocrat  was 
all  wit  and  urbanity,  the  Professor  all  controversy,  the 
Poet  all  freak  and  fancy,  the  Tea  Cups  all  reverie  and  re- 
luctant mild  farewell.  To  have  read  the  first  by  no  means 
absolves  a  reader  from  the  study  of  the  others  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  who  think  the  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table  the  most  delightful  of  the  quartet.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  series,  as  we  have  said,  shows  the  most  delicate  tact. 
Each  volume  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others,  yet  each 
belongs  to  a  plan  which  is  original  and  consistent. 

An  exquisite  old-fashioned  sense  of  fitness  marked  all 
that  Dr.  Holmes  excelled  in.  It  was  displayed  in  his 
poetry,  where,  through  a  rebellious  age,  he  remained  abso- 
lutely faithful  to  the  service  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  his  two  great  models  were  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Retaliation,  and  his  position  is  most 
interesting  as  that  of  the  last  writer  of  English  who  has 
quite  naturally  and  easily  worn  the  metrical  dress  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Long  before  he  had  shown  his  faculty 
for  writing  humorous  verse,  his  personal  reputation  for 
brilliant  persiflage  was  assured.  In  1846  Lowell  could 
write 

There's  Holmes  who  is  matchless  among  you  for  wit, 
A  Leyden-jar  always  full-charg'd,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit, 

and  when  he  expanded  into  a  poet  this  was  precisely  the 


effect  which  Holmes  produced.  We  shall  now  learn  mere 
about  him  than  needs  be  told,  and  there  will  certainly  be  a 
reaction  against  his  present  excess  of  celebrity.  But  this 
also  will  pass,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  live  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  who  knew  mankind  and  the  human  heart,  who 
was  the  enemy  of  all  bombast,  and  bigotry,  and  assumption, 
and  who  exercised  in  what  was  sometimes  a  very  crude  and 
fanatical  generation  an  influence  unwaveringly  on  the  side 
of  urbanity  and  reason. 


TIIE  CASE  OF  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN. 

IN  Mr.  Jones's  new  play  the  treatment  is  wholly  satirical 
or  humorous.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  most  of 
his  previous  accomplishments.  In  the  comedies  which 
constitute  his  latest  and  most  important  contribution  to 
dramatic  literature  Mr.  Jones  surrounds  with  comic  acces- 
sories a  main  interest,  pathetic  and,  at  times,  poignant. 
This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  Saints  and  Sinners,  in  which, 
as  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  central  action  deals  with 
the  sufferings  of  a  father  whose  daughter  has  been  betrayed 
and  abandoned.  Saints  and  Sinners  may,  however,  be 
classed  as  domestic  drama  rather  than  comedy.  The  same 
method  is  no  less  noteworthy  in  Judah,  in  which  a  human 
love  ideal,  even  if  unholy,  drags  into  a  moral  abyss  a  young 
Calvinistic  priest  of  exemplary  conduct  and  aspirations. 
In  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  Mr.  Jones,  conscious  how 
dangerous  is  the  ground  he  occupies,  will  not  allow  us  to  be 
serious  for  a  moment.  Not  that  his  theme  is  intrinsically 
comic.  Only  in  the  Restoration  comedy  are  breakers  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment  regarded  as  matter  for  merriment, 
and  husbands  whose  wives  have  betrayed  them  held  up 
to  ridicule.  Going  further  than  any  of  his  recent  pre- 
decessors, Mr.  J  ones,  if  he  does  not  deliberately  charge  his 
heroine  with  infidelity,  leaves  the  extent  of  her  guilt  a 
matter  of  speculation.  Lady  Susan  Harabin  has  a  serious 
grievance.  Her  husband,  her  inferior  in  every  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  respect,  a  dullard  she  has  exalted 
into  consideration,  a  mendicant  she  has  lifted  to  a  throne, 
has  wearied  of  his  privileges,  and  has  carried  to  another, 
necessarily  "afar  worse,"  the  somewhat  worn-out  and  thread- 
bare homage  of  his  love.  Before  this  servile  revolt,  as  she 
is  entitled  to  regard  it,  Lady  Susan  stands  breathless  and 
aghast.  So  gratuitous  and  flagrant  is  the  insult  that  she  is 
more  offended  than  injured.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain. 
The  punishment  shall  be  proportionate  to  and,  if  possible, 
congruous  with  the  offence.  Not  for  her  are  the  remedies 
usually  applied  to  conjugal  misdemeanour.  No  nostrums 
of  the  jury  of  matrons  which  gathers  round  her  avail  in  a 
case  so  monstrous,  no  words  of  friendly  caution  and  wisdom 
can  find  a  hearing.  Resolute,  defiant,  implacable,  she  quits 
her  husband's  house  and  betakes  herself  to  Egypt  to  brood 
over  her  wrongs  and  devise  an  adequate  revenge.  A  year 
later  she  returns  cheerful  and  complacent,  but  still 
mutinous.  What  has  she  done  ?  Nothing  apparently.  The 
companion  of  her  exile  has  seen  nothing  ;  no  breath  of 
scandal  has  tarnished  her  reputation,  no  rumour  or  innu- 
endo has  made  free  with  her  name.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  of 
mystery  in  the  air.  A  youth,  well  dressed  and  dangerously 
good-looking,  who  has  stayed  at  the  hotel  she  occupied, 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  is  unrecognized  by  her.  For  a 
few  moments  the  two  "  strangers  "  are  left  together.  Then, 
as  at  the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  scene  changes. 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  Lady  Susan  and  the  new- 
comer babble  of  past  and  secret  delights.  Vows  of 
affection  and  constancy  are  whispered,  and  an  immediate 
elopement  is  arranged.  Things  proceed  no  further.  Wake- 
ful eyes  are  watching  over  the  rebellious  lady,  the  compro- 
mising youth  is  huddled  off  out  of  sight  and  reach,  and  the 
heroine  has  to  brood  over  her  disappointment  and  defeat. 
When  ultimately  news  of  her  lover's  perfidy  reaches  her, 
and  she  finds  that  one  man  is  as  bad  as  another,  she  relents, 
and  is  reconciled  to  her  husband.  On  her  own  past  she 
observes  an  inflexible  silence,  and  neither  by  coaxing  nor 
menace  can  James  Harabin  learn  the  truth  he  burns  to 
know. 

Is  then  the  revenge  of  Lady  Susan  accomplished  1  This 
is  the  riddle  Mr.  Jones  propounds  and  leaves  to  his 
audience  to  answer.  He  himself  is  as  sphinxlike  and  in- 
scrutable as  his  heroine.  The  question,  however,  is  some- 
what serious.  If  Lady  Susan  is  innocent  of  anything  more 
than  what  is  exhibited  coram  populo,  the  play  may  be 
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regarded  as  much  ado  about  nothing,  or  comparatively 
nothing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  there  seems  some  reason 
to  suspect,  she  has  been  as  good  or  as  bad  as  her  word, 
neither  the  levity  with  which  she  treats  the  entire  matter 
nor  her  resumption  of  conjugal  relations  is  a  matter  easily 
to  be  condoned.  Here  is  the  dilemma  Mr.  Jones  has  pur- 
posely contrived  for  himself,  and  on  one  horn  or  the  other 
he  must  be  impaled.  The  fact  that  his  play  is  brilliantly 
witty  and  epigrammatic,  and  that  some  of  his  characteriza- 
tion is  excellent,  acceatuates  his  offence.  That  the  treat- 
ment of  woman  customary  in  civilized  countries  begets 
certain  servile  vices  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  a  moral 
lesson.  The  teaching  is  not,  however,  so  important  as  to 
justify  the  debonair  presentment  of  adultery.  In  the  long 
separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  doubts  by  which  he  is 
troubled  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  his  wife's 
revenge,  some  form  of  castigation  is  administered  to  James 
Harabin.  Lady  Susan,  however,  escapes  without  even  a 
rap  on  the  knuckles.  This  is  a  somewhat  cynical  and 
perverse  lesson  even  for  an  age  so  progressive  as  our  own, 
and  the  sweetness  of  Mr.  Jones's  jam  does  not  and  should 
not  conceal  the  bitterness  of  the  underlying  medicine.  In 
the  indictment  which,  in  his  underplot,  he  brings  against 
emancipated  women  and  their  mates,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is 
on  familiar  ground,  falls  into  over-accentuation.  A 
sailor  attacked  with  fits  of  maudlin  penitence  for  conjugal 
crimes  he  has  no  disposition  to  forswear  is  more  impressive 
in  conception  than  in  execution.  The  play  is  well  acted 
throughout.  Miss  Moore,  as  the  heroine,  displays  more 
vivacity  and  variety  than  she  has  recently  exhibited.  As  a 
middle-aged  barrister  who  seeks  to  shield  the  heroine  from 
the  effects  of  her  folly,  Mr.  Wyndham  is  seen  at  his  very 
best. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  CITY,  TRADE,  AND  POLITICS. 

SINCE  the  scare  last  week  there  has  been  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  tending  towards  pessimism  all  over  the 
City.    People  there  had  made  up  their  minds  that  war  was 
not  to  be  feared  for  some  years  at  all  events,  that  as  lor.g  as 
the  Czar  lived  he  would  somehow  maintain  peace,  and  that 
all  the  other  Governments,  if  less  resolved  upon  that  point, 
were  yet  desirous  of  avoiding  hostilities.    Suddenly,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  that  our  own  relations  with  France 
are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  that  the  Czar  is  in  a  state  of 
health  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  control  his 
Government,  and  that  the  struggle  between  China  and 
Japan  is  fraught  with  the  most  serious  dangers.  Naturally, 
then,  the  City  has  passed  from  an  over-sanguine  to  an  over- 
depressed  state  of  mind.    Apart  from  politics  altogether, 
something  of  the  kind  was  inevitable,  for  the  City  as  soon 
as  the  American  Tariff  Bill  was  passed  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion  that   there  would   be  a  great  improvement  in 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  there  followed  a  reck- 
less speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  great  improve- 
ment has  not  come,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  come  soon ; 
and  the  investing  public  at  home  for  once  has  been  wise 
enough  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  optimism  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  consequently  has  refused  to  join  in  the 
gamble.    A  fall  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  was,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  under  any  circumstances.    It  was  ren- 
dered heavier   than   it   otherwise  would  have  been  by 
the    scare    of    last    week.      The    present    feeling  in 
the   City  is   as   unduly   pessimist   as   the   late  feeling 
was   unduly   optimist.     There  is  nothing   in  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  to  justify  a  boom  ;   there  is  much, 
on  the  contrary,  to  warn  prudent  people  to  avoid  un- 
necessary risks.    But,  for  all   that,  the   economic  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  decidedly  better  than  it  was  a  few 
months  go,  and  everything  points  to  an  improvement, 
very  slow,  no  doubt,  but  still  certain — always  assuming  that 
war  does  not  break  out.    Trade  here  at  home  has  begun  to 
revive.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
do  not  bear  out  the  statement ;  but  that  does  not  disprove 
the  fact.    For  four  years  the  country  has  been  passing 
through  a  very  severe  crisis.    It  has  at  last  got  rid  of  dis- 
trust and  discredit,  and  people  who  have  saved  money  are 
looking  out  for  a  profitable  way  of  investing  it.    They  are 
still  cautious,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  run  risks.    Yet  they  are  employing  their  money  more 
freely  than  they  have  been  doing  for  years  past.    There  is 


some  improvement,  likewise,  upon  the  Continent.    But  the 
countries  which  are  dependent  for  working  capital  upon 
London  do  not  show  much  recovery  ;  indeed,  are  not  likely 
to  show  it  for  some  time  yet.    The  investing  public,  as  ' 
already  said,  is  not  speculating,  is  not  investing  wildly 
abroad,  is  not  risking  its  money  in  doubtful  ventures. 
Consequently,  for  the  time  being  the  backward  countries- 
cannot  obtain  funds  here  in  London  as  they  formerly  did  • 
and  until  they  can  get  sufficient  working  capital  it  is  useless- 
to  look  for  very  much  revival  abroad.    But  it  is  obvious 
that   the   slow    recovery   here   at   home    must   go  on 
for   a   time   before    the   investing    public    will  become 
willing  to   run   much    risk.    The   first  step,   then,  in 
trade  improvement  is  being  taken ;  in  other  words,  a  slow 
recovery  has  set  in  at  home.    When  that  progresses  to  a 
certain  point,  the  public  will  become  more  enterprising, 
and  foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  get  the  capital  they- 
need.    The  improvement  in  trade  is  being  stimulated  by 
the  unprecedented  cheapness  of  almost  all  commodities. 
For  a  century  prices  have  not  been  so  low  ;  in  some  cases- 
they  have  not  been  so  low  in  modern  times.    Every  one,, 
therefore,  who  is  earning  wages  or  has  a  fixed  income  is- 
better  off  than  ever  before.    Whether  he  has  only  shillings 
or  whether  he  has  pounds  to  spend,  they  go  further  than 
they  formerly  did.     The   people,  therefore,  are  getting 
more  of  almost  all  kinds  of  goods  for  their  incomes  than 
they  ever  could  get  before,  and  that  large  consumption  will 
tell  by-and-bye.    Then,  again,  money  is  exceptionally  abun- 
dant  and   cheap — meaning  by  money   loanable  capital. 
Bankers  are  glad  to  lend  money  from  day  to  day  at  the- 
rate  of  £  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  Stock  Exchange  can 
borrow  for  a  whole  fortnight  at  the  rate  of  about  per- 
cent, per  annum,  and  sometimes  at  even  less.    It  is  seldom, 
therefore,  that  people  engaged  in  trade  have  been  able  to- 
get  accommodation  from  their  bankers  on  such  easy  terms, 
and  consequently  every  one  who  is  willing  to  run  risk  and 
who  can  give  security  is  able  to  obtain  the  funds  requisite. 
To  this  circumstance  was  largely  due  the  late  speculation 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  it  is  largely  due  likewise 
the  improvement  in  trade  which  is  beginning,  but  which 
many  refuse  to  believe  in  because  it  is  not  seen  in  our  deal- 
ings with  foreign  countries.    The  improvement  is  real  for 
all  that,  and  will  make  more  rapid  progress  after  a  while,  if 
peace  is  maintained  ;  that  is  an  essential  condition.    If  the 
relations  between  the  Great  Powers  were  to  grow  at  all 
strained,  every  one  would  be  afraid  to  enter  into  risks  ;  and 
without  entering  into  risks  there  cannot  be  an  expansion  in 
trade.    The  struggle  in  the  Far  East  is  undoubtedly  check- 
ing the  improvement.    Nobody  can  see  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  it,  and  every  one  is  hesitating,  therefore,  to 
engage  in  new  ventures.    But  if  the  conflict  were  to  end, 
there  is  every  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the? 
improvement  in  trade  at  home  would  make  progress  more 
rapid  than  for  some  time  past. 


The  money  market  is  as  dull  as  ever,  and  rates  have 
scarcely  changed.  Although  trade  is  very  slowly  improving, 
there  is  not  much  demand  for  purely  commercial  purposes. 
Speculation  has  received  a  check,  and  although  there  is  a 
demand  for  gold  for  the  Continent,  the  receipts  of  the- 
metal  from  abroad  are  still  very  large.  Everything,  there- 
fore, points  to  a  long  continuance  of  cheap  money. 


The  India  Council  has  been  again  very  successful  in  the- 
sale  of  its  bills.  As  usual  it  offered  for  tender  on  Wednes- 
day 40  lakhs,  and  the  applications  were  for  between  four 
and  five  times  as  much.  It  allotted  the  whole  amount  at  a 
very  small  fraction  under  is.  ifd.  per  rupee.  The  time  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  when  the  exports  from  India 
ought  to  increase,  and  the  expectation,  therefore,  is  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  price  of  silver  is  fluc- 
tuating about  2gd.  per  ounce.  There  is  a  better  demand  for 
China  than  for  a  considerable  time  past ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  American  mines  are  selling  very  freely. 


At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange- 
this  week  borrowers  were  able  to  obtain  all  the  loans  they 
required  at  rather  under  i\  per  cent,  per  annum.  But 
operators  have  come  to  see  that  cheap  money  alone  will 
not  help  them  much,  and  they  are  more  inclined  to  sell  just 
now  than  to  buy  speculatively.    Especially  there  has  been 
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a.  .good  deal  of  speculative  selling  of  Home  Railway  stocks. 
As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
next  dividends  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  receipts  are 
large,  it  is  true,  but  the  expenditure  is  also  very  large,  and, 
•consequently,  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  dividends 
for  the  current  half-year,  though  decidedly  better  than  for 
the  second  half  of  1893,  will  be  lower  than  those  for  the 
second  half  of  1S92.  But  we  would  advise  investors  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  that.  We  would  ask  them  to  consider 
how  they  can  employ  their  money  equally  safely  and  equally 
profitably  if  they  sell  Home  Railway  stocks.  "We  venture 
to  think  that  investors  will  not  sell ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
if  speculators  succeed  in  forcing  prices  lower,  investors  will 
buy  the  stock  offered,  and  that  the  speculators,  when  they 
try  to  buy  back  will  have  to  do  so  at  higher  quota- 
tions. In  the  American  market  there  is  very  little  doing. 
The  great  operators  in  New  York  sometimes  buy  and  some- 
times sell ;  but  there  is  no  real  life  in  the  market,  and  much 
activity  is  not  likely  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Trade 
is  very  bad.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  issued  this  week 
show  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  small. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  very  low  prices  now  ruling  in 
Europe  do  not  pay  American  producers,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  exports.  But  if  the  United  States  cannot  export  largely, 
it  will  have  to  ship  gold  on  a  considerable  scale  by-and-bye, 
and  when  it  does  so  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
public  may  take  alarm,  and  that  there  may  be  another  cur- 
rency crisis.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  think  investors 
in  this  country  will  be  well  advised  not  to  commit  them- 
selves deeply  in  the  American  market.  Upon  the  Continent 
some  of  the  great  capitalists  are  combining  to  prevent  the 
fall  which  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  foreign  politics  is  likely 
to  bring  about.  Especially  there  are  reports  that  a  powerful 
syndicate  in  Paris  is  buying  Spanish  bonds  largely,  with  the 
intention  of  lending  to  the  Spanish  Government  by-and-bye. 
The  amount  of  unemployed  money  in  Paris  is  very  large ; 
and  the  great  banks  are  in  the  habit  of  co-operating  in  a  way 
•quite  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
if  there  is  no  further  scare  the  syndicate  may  be  successful. 
But  investors  here  will  do  well  to  keep  aloof  from  foreign 
stocks.  Tha  Spanish  Cortes,  it  will  be  recollected,  ad- 
journed some  months  ago  without  passing  a  Bill  authorizing 
the  Government  to  borrow.  No  loan,  therefore,  can  be 
brought  out  until  the  Cortes  have  again  met,  and  have 
passed  such  a  Bill.  The  Government,  no  doubt,  can  borrow 
at  home ;  indeed,  it  can  always  compel  the  Bank  of  Spain 
to  lend  to  it ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  Spanish  loan 
•could  succeed  in  Paris.  French  investors  are  very  largely 
interested  in  Spanish  railway  Companies,  and  they  have 
been  demanding  for  years  past  certain  concessions  with 
regard  to  the  railways  from  the  Spanish  Government,  which 
that  Government,  however,  does  not  see  its  way  to  grant. 
If  the  concessions  are  not  made,  it  is  not  likely  that  French 
investors  will  lend  much  ;  and  if  the  concessions  are  made, 
there  will  be  a  great  outcry  at  home.  Above  all,  investors 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  war  between  China  and 
•Japan  goes  on,  serious  complications  may  at  any  moment 
arise,  and  may  bring  about  even  a  worse  scare  than  that  of 
last  week.  Further,  the  varying  reports  respecting  the 
Czar's  health  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the 
stock  markets,  and  if  those  reports  should  grow  worse, 
it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  keep  up  prices.  In 
short,  speculation  just  now  is  very  dangerous,  and  can 
'hardly  succeed  for  any  length  of  time,  however  powerful 
^financially  may  be  those  who  engage  in  it.  We  would 
advise  our  readers,  therefore,  not  to  be  led  astray  by  delu- 
sive hopes.  But  though  really  sound  securities  are  dear, 
there  are  still  many  promising  investments  if  those  who 
have  a  little  money  to  lay  out  will  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves.  Trade  is  improving  very  slowly. 
Gradually  industrial  enterprises  of  every  kind  will  become 
more  profitable ;  and,  if  peace  is  maintained,  new  enter- 
prises will  be  brought  out,  some  of  which  will  deserve  to  be 
•encouraged.  Of  course  many  of  the  new  enterprises  will  be 
utterly  bad  ;  but,  if  judgment  is  exercised,  the  investor  will 
•also  be  able  to  find  many  good  ones. 

The  negotiations  for  a  loan  to  China  have  been  resumed. 
The  amount  asked  for  is  rather  under  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  sterling ;  but  the  Chinese  Government  wishes  to 
raise  the  sum  in  a  form  similar  to  the  Indian  Rupee  debt — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese  Government  would  undertake  to 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  in  silver.  At  a  price,  of 
course,  a  loan  can  be  placed  ;  but  a  Chinese  silver  loan  is 


not  attractive,  especially  now,  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire  are  so  low. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  10 if,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  j\ ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  109 J,  a  fall  of  J ;  and  New 
Zealand  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  10 1,  likewise  a  fall 
of  In  the  Home  Railway  market  London  and  Brighton 
Undivided  Ordinary  closed  at  169,  a  fall  of  1,  and  the 
"A,"  or  Deferred  Stock,  closed  at  155^-,  also  a  fall  of  1  ; 
London  and  South- Western  Ordinary  closed  at  190,  like- 
wise a  fall  of  1 ;  London  and  North-Western  closed  at  176, 
a  fall  off;  and  Great  Western  closed  at  166,  a  fall  of  \. 
In  the  American  market  there  has  been  a  further 
slight  decline  during  the  week  in  all  departments. 
Taking  first  a  purely  speculative  stock,  which  is  unsuited 
for  investors,  we  find  that  Erie  Preference  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  28,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
1.  Coming  next  to  the  shares  which  sometimes  pay  divi- 
dends and  sometimes  do  not,  we  find  that  Milwaukees 
closed  at  62^,  a  fall  of  §.  Turning  next  to  the  regular 
dividend -paying  shares,  we  find  that  Illinois  Central 
closed  at  95,  a  fall  of  \.  And  coming,  in  the  last  place,  to 
bonds  which  rank  for  interest  below  all  the  other  bonds  of 
the  Company,  and  immediately  before  shares  on  which  no 
dividends  are  paid,  we  find  that  Atchison  Four  per  Cents 
closed  at  71,  a  fall  of  1 ;  and  that  Erie  Second  Mortgage 
bonds  closed  at  81,  a  fall  of  2.  In  the  inter-Bourse  depart- 
ment there  is  not  much  change,  there  having  been  some 
recovery  this  week  from  the  sharp  fall  during  last  week's 
scare. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

LIDDON'S  LIFE  OF  PUSEY. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  MA.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Vol.  III.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

TT  has  been  evident  from  the  first  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
-*-  subject  that  the  third  volume  of  Canon  Liddon's  Life  of 
Pusey  would  contain  the  real  gist  of  the  matter — the  real  knot 
and  crisis  of  the  interest.  The  two  earlier  volumes  may  have 
had  a  more  popular  attraction,  dealing  as  they  did  with  famous 
and,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  historical  events.  The  last  may  have 
that  of  the  narrative  of  a  victory  practically  won,  of  an  old  age 
of  glory  and  usefulness  unchequered  by  defeat  or  obloquy.  In 
this  period  of  1845— 1858  the  events  are,  to  the  general  reader  at 
any  rate,  more  or  less  forgotten  and  obscure,  with  the  exception 
chiefly  of  what  seemed  to  the  public  like  disaster  and  disarray. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  it,  Pusey  was  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  a  popular  delusion,  which  made  perhaps  the  honestest 
man  in  England  seem  a  shuffler,  if  not  a  rogue ;  while  towards  its 
middle,  the  Second  Secession  following  on  the  Gorham  Judgment, 
the  Papal  Aggression,  and  its  answer  of  popular  wrath,  dealt  him 
and  his  position  such  a  blow  as  no  man  and  no  system,  unless 
both  had  their  basis  on  the  rock,  could  possibly  have  withstood. 
The  progress  made,  though  real,  was  imperceptible,  or  almost  so, 
from  without ;  the  strain  and  suffering  from  within  must  have 
been  all  but  unendurable.  But  the  history  has  that  highest 
fascination,  long  ago  embodied  in  hackneyed  words,  of  the  battls 
of  the  right  with  the  wrong,  waged  with  unflinching  courage,  and 
crowned  at  last  with  almost  unalloyed  success.  It  was  Athana- 
sius  contra  mundum  once  more,  and  once  more  Athanasius  won. 

There  are  not  very  many  men  now  living  who  can  fully  remember, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  any  younger  men  wholly  to  realize,  even  by 
careful  reading  and  inquiry,  the  state  of  the  odds  against  Pusey 
after  Newman's  secession.  He  had  himself  been  silenced  by  his 
own  University,  in  a  monstrous  perversion  of  justice,  it  is  true,  as 
even  non-sympathizers  now  admit,  and  as  some  admitted  then  ; 
but  still  silenced.  His  cause  had  suffered  not  merely  from  the 
desertion  of  its  strongest  champions — not  merely  from  the  fact 
that  those  left  were,  like  Keble,  recluses  with  no  public  influence  ; 
like  Manning,  as  the  event  showed,  unsound ;  or,  like  others,  better 
furnished  with  intentions  than  abilities — but  from  an  extraordi- 
nary and  almost  unprecedented  prejudice  of  public  opinion.  The 
fugitives  were  thought  honest,  if  misguided ;  the  Abdiels  were 
accused  of  being  faithful  only  to  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and,  what 
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was  worse,  of  intending  treachery  at  some  future  time — a  charge 
to  which  only  too  much  apparent  colour  was  afterwards  given  by 
the  flight  of  Manning  and  others.  To  add  to  the  peril,  the  retire- 
ment of  Bishop  Bagot  and  the  promotion  in  his  room  of  Wilber- 
force  substituted,  as  the  very  earliest  chapters  of  this  volume 
show,  for  the  time,  a  determined,  an  extremely  able,  and  a  not  too 
scrupulous  foe,  for  a  rather  timid  and  weak,  but  generous  and 
well-intentioned,  friend.  Wilberforce,  indeed,  was  a  better 
Churchman  than  he  knew  ;  but  his  Evangelical  bringing-up,  his 
connexion  with  certain  Erastian  and  latitudinarian  persons  who 
were  in  favour  at  Court,  and  his  ambition,  made  him  for  some 
years  taks  up  a  line  directly  and  almost  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
Tusey.  Later  it  was  even  worse,  and  his  attitude  after  the 
Gorham  affair  and  the  Papal  Aggression  might  have  driven  less 
steadfast  and  serener  minds  than  Pusey's,  as  Bishop  Longley's 
attitude  actually  did  at  Leeds,  into  revolt  and  despair.  And  so, 
with  friends  flying  or  turning  traitors,  with  foes  multiplying, 
without  even  the  bare  credit  for  honesty  which  has  consoled  so 
many  unpopular  men  under  unpopularity,  Pusey  had  to  do  his 
duty. 

The  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the  summer 
sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty- 
three. 

The  sun  had  seemed  to  go  down  with  Newman,  the  stars  came 
out  very  fitfully  and  to  little  purpose  of  light,  but  the  one  went 
on  fighting,  and  on  this  occasion  he  beat  the  fifty-three. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  volume  is  that  which  describes 
what  we  may  call  the  first  round  of  the  fight — the  momentous 
first  reappearance  of  Pusey  after  his  suspension  as  University 
preacher  at  Christ  Church  on  February  I,  1846.  He  had  after 
much  thought  and  consultation  determined  to  follow  up  his  "sus- 
pended" sermon  with  another  on  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  and  he 
did  so.  Dr.  Liddon  in  an  excellent  passage,  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, takes  occasion  to  describe  Pusey's  general  method  and  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit,  borrowing  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Mozley  the  fine 
phrase  as  to  his  countenance  "of  jagged  marble,  immovably 
serene."  The  description  is  perfectly  true  to  the  memories  of 
those  who  first  heard  Pusey  much  later,  except  that  the  "  deep 
bell-like  tone "  noted  in  his  voice  had  then  become  somewhat 
fainter  and  more  silvery,  and  the  "  intensity,"  though  as  notice- 
able as  ever,  derived  a  pathetic  and  almost  unearthly  touch  from 
physical  weakness.  The  sermon  itself  was  a  triumphant  success. 
It  was  known  beforehand  that  a  hundred  "  delators,"  to  use  the 
technical  as  well  as  classical  term,  were  ready  to  pounce  on  any- 
thing they  could  find  in  it ;  indeed,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
Symons,  of  Wadham,  had  plainly  invited  them  to  do  so.  But 
Pusey  employed  the  whole  strength  of  his  vast  learning  to  make 
his  position  impregnable;  and  Dr.  Jelf  (to  whom  much  should 
be  forgiven  for  this  service)  had  made  the  invaluable  suggestion 
that  he  should  strike  out  references  to  the  Fathers  ("  for  whom," 
said  that  astute  Canon,  "they  don't  care"),  substituting  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  quotations  from  post- 
Reformation  Doctors  of  the  English  Church.  Not  a  flaw  could 
consequently  be  found  ;  and,  while  the  enemy  (with  the  Times  tor 
voice)  raged  furiously,  no  steps  were  or  could  be  taken. 

The  second  engagement,  at  the  end  of  1847,  was  much  less 
happy  in  its  results  for  Pusey  ;  but  here  he  was  ill  served  by 
others,  not  by  himself.  It  concerned  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  the 
founding  of  which  occupied  so  much  space  at  the  end  of  Canon 
Liddon's  second  volume,  and  which,  founded  by  Pusey  as  a 
penitential  offering,  certainly  exacted  more  than  ordinary  penance 
from  him.  On  this  occasion  he  had  entrusted  it  to  some  of  the 
foolish  hotheads  who  are  the  curse  of  all  movements,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  renewed  trouble  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  some  more  secessions  to  Rome,  and  a  long  estrangement, 
not  in  the  least  by  Pusey's  fault,  between  him  and  Dr.  Hook, 
who  once  more  proved  himself  as  impulsive  and  overbearing  as  he 
was  generous  and  well-intentioned.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
"  little  earthquake,  after  the  great  one,"  should  not  intensify  the 
popular  horror  of  "  Puseyism,"  and  probably  the  time  which 
succeeded  was  the  very  Nadir  of  its  apparent  chances.  It  was  then 
that  a  general  belief  of  the  impossibility  of  any  Tractarian  obtain- 
ing high  preferment  set  in :  and  this,  according  to  some  well- 
informed  and  not  uncharitable  critics,  had  more  to  do  even  than 
the  Gorham  Judgment  with  sending  Manning  to  Rome.  And,  once 
more,  almost  any  man  except  Pusey  would,  if  he  had  not  given  up 
the  fight  altogether,  have  tried  to  "  lie  low  "  and  merely  wait  for 
better  times.  As  for  himself,  he  was  probably  the  best  abused 
man  in  England.  "  Heads  of  houses  would  not  speak  to  him 
when  they  met  him  in  the  streets  of  Oxford."  Men  got  up  and 
stamped  defiantly  out  of  church  when  he  preached  in  the  country. 
Both  now,  and  still  more  after  the  Gorham  secession,  some  of  his 
special  friends  among  the  converts  had  the  incredible  baseness  (if 
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any  baseness  can  be  incredible  in  a  renegade)  to  reproach  hi  fi 
with  having  been  more  "Roman"  than  themselves.  The  post 
brought  him  floods  of  anonymous  insult  day  by  day ;  and  there 
was  little  in  public  affairs  to  console  him.  A  renewed  annoyance 
about  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  was,  indeed,  of  no  great  moment,, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  that  this  would  in  time  cure  itself 
was  wise  then  and  has  been  justified  since.  He  showed  less  of 
the  wise  man,  and  more  of  the  politician,  in  his  advice  to  Pusey 
to  try  to  conciliate  public  opinion  by  testifying  against  Rome. 
No  man  could  have  done  so  with  greater  honesty  or 
with  more  powerful  effect;  but  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
warfare  that  was  to  Pusey's  taste,  and  he  could  not  stoop  to  it, 
though  he  more  than  or.ce  contradicted  the  lies  that  were  spread- 
about  his  having  advised  others  to  "  go  over." 

Another  renewed  difficulty  which  that  rather  unwillingly 
stormy  petrel,  Dr.  Hampden,  brought  about  by  accepting  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford  was  of  far  more  importance,  if  not  in  itself,, 
yet  in  being  a  sort  of  lever  de  rideau  to  the  famous^  and  disas- 
trous Gorham  case.  In  the  earlier  matter  the  apparent  possibility 
of  heresy  forming  no  bar  to  office  in  the  Church,  and  of  eccle- 
siastical considerations  being  overborne  by  the  action  of  the  Lay 
Courts  and  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  was, 
indeed,  raised.  But  the  case  was  in  itself  a  somewhat  doubtful 
one,  and  though  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  overruled  the  objec- 
tion to  Hampden's  consecration,  the  judges  were  equally  divided,, 
so  that  the  question  need  not  be  taken  as  finally  settled.  In  the 
Gorham  case  those  who  were  disposed  to  object  to  similar  tolera- 
tion of  lay  interference  found  a  much  greater  and  more  for- 
midable stumbling-block,  and  it  ended  in  what  we  have  called 
the  Second  Secession,  the  heads  of  which  were  Manning  and 
(after  an  interval)  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  while  the  tail  con- 
tained some  clerics  distinguished  by  learning,  if  not  exactly 
by  intellectual  eminence,  as  well  as  divers  laymen,  whose  posi- 
tion and  reputation  made  their  loss  serious,  such  as  Mr.  Hope- 
Scott.  Nor  was  this  loss  the  only  danger  incurred  by  this 
most  unlucky  affair  and  by  the  subsequent  Papal  Aggression. 
Not  a  few  High  Churchmen  wished  to  take  lines  of  protest,  the 
action  of  which  would  have  been  distinctly  dangerous,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  well  acknowledged  that  Pusey's  influence  made  for 
peace  and  caution  as  powerfully  as  it  had  made  for  unyielding 
resistance  when  resistance  was  necessary.  And  so  these  two 
waves,  which  seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  High  Church  party 
more  than  even  Newman's  falling  off,  broke  harmlessly,  or  with 
little  harm,  over  it. 

And  then  the  tide,  though  slowly,  turned.  The  attack  on 
Archdeacon  Denison  failed ;  and  the  Evangelical  and  Broad- 
Church  parties  were  taught  that  the  technicalities  of  secular  law 
were  a  game  that  two  could  play  at.  Since  Robert  Wilberforce 
in  1854,  no  man  uniting  position,  ability,  and  theological  learning 
has  left  the  English  for  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  secessions,, 
however  numerous,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  individually 
unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  the  movement 
in  the  English  Church  has  been,  if  unhasting,  unresting,  and  the 
last  years  of  all  have  seen  in  the  Lincoln  Judgment  an  affirma- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  of  the  most  important  principles- 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  movement  to  vindicate. 

It  seemed  so  much  more  important  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
almost  unexampled  battle  than  to  note  biographical  detail,  that  in 
this  article  we  have  given  ourselves  little  room  to  deal  witb 
other  events  than  those  which  had  the  most  important  bearing  on 
Church  history.  That  there  is  much  else  in  the  volume  we  need 
hardly  say.  Late  in  it  comes  the  triple  shock  of  the  deaths, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  of  Pusey's  brother  Philip,  of 
Lady  Emily — his  brother's  wife — and  of  his  mother,  Lady  Lucy* 
A  good  deal  has  to  do  with  the,  at  first  very  unpopular,  now 
matter-of-course,  subject  of  sisterhoods,  in  establishing  the  first  of 
which  in  the  direst  times  of  the  First  Secession  Pusey  had  the 
countenance,  not  merely  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  and  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  but  of  Monckton  Milnes, 
whose  signature  may  surprise  those  who  knew  Lord  Houghton 
only  in  later  days  or  only  in  certain  aspects.  These  sister- 
hoods, together  with  his  encouragement  of  confession  and  of  an 
extremely  ascetic  rule  of  life,  were  the  causes  of  not  a  little  of 
the  obloquy  under  which  Pusey  suffered :  and  we  have  known 
persons,  unhesitating  in  their  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  approval  of  his  general  character  and  work, 
who  thought  that  perhaps  his  theory  and  practice  in  regard 
to  them  savoured  a  little  too  much  of  the  "  counsels  of 
perfection,"  and  were  a  little  disregardful  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  character.  But  this  must  always  be 
matter  rather  of  opinion,  or  perhaps  even  of  taste,  than  of  demon- 
stration, and  the  very  fact  that  the  tendency  of  English  taste  and 
opinion  is  to  depreciate  the  technically  "  religious  "  life  makes  it 
necessary  that  attempts  should  now  and  then  be  made  to  exalt  it 
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'That  here,  as  always/  Pusey's  conduct  was  guided  by  the  Tery 
highest  principles  of  English  honour,  as  well  as  by  exalted 
conceptions  of  Catholic  saintliness,  is  certain,  and  Canon  Liddon 
has  not  uselessly  devoted  a  little  space  to  the  task  of  refuting  the 
calumnies  which  used  to  be  spread  to  the  contrary.  A  fighter  all 
the  more  terrible  for  his  complete  freedom  from  flourish  and 
bravado,  a  stainless  and  most  courteous  gentleman,  a  very  well 
and  storehouse  of  learning,  and  a  man  of  almost  ideal  saintliness — 
so  does  Pusey,  here  as  elsewhere,  stand  "  four-square  to  all 
the  winds  "  of  prejudice  and  slander. 


HISTORY  OF  SICILY. — VOL.  IV. 

The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Edward  A- 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  Edited  from  Posthumous 
MSS.  by  Arthur  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  With  Maps  and  Numismatic  Plate.  Oxford :  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.    1 894. 

A VOLUME  published  after  its  author's  death,  left  incom- 
plete by  him,  and  having  in  no  part  received  his  final 
touches,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  fair  criterion  of  his  powers. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  unkind  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  to  say  that  this  further  instalment  of  his  History  of  Sicily, 
never  unhappily  to  be  completed  by  him,  will  add  little  to  his 
well-deserved  reputation.   It  exhibits  the  weaknesses  and  limita- 
tions that  may  generally  be  observed  in  his  work,  while  it 
contains  few  passages  that  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
eloquent  bits  of  narrative  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  other 
books  of  his  and  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  History.  While 
facts  are  plentiful,  there  is  little  attempt  to  collect  them  or 
examine  their  import.    Now,  though  an  historian  must,  to  use 
one  of  our  author's  favourite  phrases,  know  how  to  tell  his  story, 
he  must  also,  if  he  is  worthy  of  his  title,  be  able  to  set  before  his 
readers  what  his  story  means,  in  what  direction  the  events  that 
he  records  were  tending,  and  the  causes  that  checked  or  accele- 
rated their  natural  development.    Something,  indeed,  of  this  sort 
of  work  we  have  here,  but  there  is  far  too  little  of  it.  What, 
however,  in  this  respect  Mr.  Freeman  left  undone  in  this  un- 
finished volume  has   in  a  measure  been  done  by    his  editor, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  the  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.     Mr.  Evans's  work  has  not  been  light,  and  has 
been  performed  with  much  skill  and  good  taste.    He  has 
supplied  all  the  references  to  authorities  in  short  foot-notes,  has 
occasionally  added  a  few  words  or  sentences  to  the  text  where 
there  were  obvious  omissions,  marking  his  insertions  by  square 
brackets,  and  has  also  corrected  in  his  notes  and  elsewhere  some 
mistakes  in  his  author's  work — which  might,  of  course,  have  been 
amended  by  Mr.  Freeman  himself  on  revision— executing  this 
part  of  his  duty  unobtrusively,  and  in  a  thoroughly  loyal  spirit. 
Although  Mr.  Freeman's  narrative  is  fairly  continuous,  there  are 
several  gaps  in  it,  and  these  Mr.  Evans  has  filled  up  by  extracts 
from  the  author's  small  Story  of  Sicily  in  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations"  series.     He  has,  moreover,  written  some  admirable 
I  Supplements,"  each  containing  a  discussion  on  some  point,  or 
points,  neglected  in  the  text.    Even  as  it  stands,  however,  frag- 
mentary and  unrevised  by  its  author,  Freeman's  work  here  is  of 
no  small  value,  and  shows  the  characteristic  qualities  of  life  and 
vigour ;  for  he  always  threw  himself  fully  into  the  times  about 
which  he  happened  to  be  writing,  and  looked  on  men  and  their 
deeds  almost  with  the  personal  interest  of  a  contemporary. 

This  volume  takes  up  the  history  of  Sicily  at  the  point 
to  which  the  last  brought  it  down — the  establishment  of  the 
Jower  of  Dionysius  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Though  Diony- 
sius  gained  his  lordship  over  his  fellow-citizens  by  betray- 
ing the  interests  of  Hellas  and  of  Syracuse,  and  finally  by 
purchasing  the  support  of  Carthage,  he  raised  his  city  to 
the  highest  place  among  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  Hellas  in  wars  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily.  As  head  of  a  Greek  State,  he  was  a  factor  in  the  politics 
of  the  old  Greek  lands,  and  in  extending  his  own  power  extended 
the  name  and  influence  of  Greece.  While  his  position  as  tyrant 
was  not  yet  fully  secure  he  owed  something  to  Spartan  help  ;  for 
the  Spartans  knew  that,  if  Syracuse  remained  independent,  it 
would  certainly  support  its  mother-city  Corinth,  and  saw  that  it 
would,  therefore,  be  for  their  advantage  to  help  Dionysius  to 
strengthen  the  hold  that  he  had  gained  upon  the  city,  and  to  form 
a  strict  alliance  with  him.  In  his  dealings  with  the  cities  of 
Sicily  he  was  guided  simply  by  his  own  interests  or  enmities. 
Greeks  and  Hellenized  Sikels  were  no  more  to  him  than  barba- 
rians, if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  his  dominions  or 
otherwise  excited  his  anger ;  the  people  of  Catania  he  sold  as 
slaves,  and  gave  their  city  to  his  Campanian  mercenaries ;  Naxos 


he  destroyed  utterly,  and  he  transplanted  the  Leontines,  making: 
them  leave  their  city  and  become  part  of  the  mass  of  Syracusaiii 
citizens.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Freeman's  violent  prejudice  against  every 
one  that  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  a  previously 
independent  commonwealth,  he  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
abilities  of  Dionysius,  representing  him  as  "  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  "  in  resource  and  adaptation  of  means.    Under  his  rule 
Syracuse,  which  in  its  republican  days  had  merely  been  the 
chief  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  became  the  capital  of  a  wide  dominion, 
and  was  advancing  towards  a  dominant  position  in  the  Hellenic 
world.    The  magnificence  of  his  designs  and  his  skill  in  executing 
them  are  exhibited  in  his  enlargement  and  fortification  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  he  carried  out  by  walling  in  the  whole  of  Epipolae 
and  making  it  part  of  the  city.    The  vastness  of  this  work,  on 
which  Mr.  Freeman  dwells  at  some  length,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
plan  of  Syracuse  in  this  volume ;  its  military  importance  will,  as 
we  are  reminded  here,  be  appreciated  by  remembering  how,  some 
twelve  years  before,  the  Athenians  nearly  succeeded  in  hemming 
in  the  city  by  walls  built  across  the  hill.    So,  too,  the  genius  of 
Dionysius  is  conspicuous  in  the  changes  that  he  introduced  into 
warfare  both  by  land  and  sea.    The  strength  of  his  forces  con- 
sisted not  in  numbers  alone;  it  was  to  no  small  extent  due  to 
his  improvements  in  artillery,  shipbuilding,  and  tactics.    It  was 
with  an  armament  superior  to  any  that  had  as  yet  been  under 
Greek  leadership  that  he  attacked  the  Sicilian  possessions  of 
Carthage.    His  Punic  wars  belong  to  that  "  eternal  strife"  which 
specially  moved  Mr.  Freeman  to  write  the  history  of  Sicily — so  long 
the  battle-field  of  the  nations,  the  strife  between  East  and  West,, 
a  strife  of  races  and  of  creeds ;  and,  in  this  phase  of  it,  a  strife 
between  Greek  and  Phoenician,  between  the  gods  of  Hellas  and 
the  gods  of  Canaan.    In  these  wars^the  two  events  told  here  with 
most  spirit  are  the  taking  of  Motya  by  Dionysius,  and  his  de- 
struction of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  before  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

While,  however,  the  deeds  of  Dionysius  are  set  forth  heice 
at  least  as  fully  as  any  one  can  desire,  our  author's  work 
strikes   us  as  superficial.    We  are  constantly  reminded  that 
Dionysius  was  a  tyrant,  and   the  exact  significance  of  the 
term   is   explained,   not   for   the   first   time,   in   the  course 
of  this  History ;   but  we  do  not  find  in  the  text  any  satis- 
factory account  of  the  nature  of  his  government,  nor  is  the 
reader  invited  to  consider  whether  the  governo  d'un  solo — hateful 
in  Mr.  Freeman's  eyes — was  not  the  only  kind  of  government  for 
which  the  Syracusans   of  the  time   were  fit,  nor  what  plans 
Dionysius  seems  to  have  pursued  outside  Sicily,  nor  what  eifects- 
his  policy  would  probably  have  had  if  his  successors  had  been, 
capable  of  carrying  it  out.    Mr.  Evans  has,  in  a  large  measure,, 
remedied   these   omissions.    He   discusses  the  nature  of  the- 
monarchy  of  Dionysius,  points  out  that,  while  it  rested  on  a  purely 
military  basis,  its  true  character  was  veiled  under  a  sham  consti- 
tutionalism, and  in  this  and  other  respects  likens  it  to  the  Roman 
Empire.    With  the  help  of  an  excellent  map,  he  carefully  de- 
scribes the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Dionysius,  noting  the  lands 
and  cities  that  were  in  subject  alliance,  as  well  as  those  in  com- 
plete subjection.    His  next  Supplement  is  specially  interesting, 
for  in  it  he  examines  the  policy  of  Dionysius  in  planting  Syracusan 
colonies  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Adriatic.    Apart  from 
their  use  as  keeping  open  a  way  into  Greece,  where  he  doubtless- 
hoped  to  extend  his  superiority,  they  were,  it  is  contended,  the 
means  by  which  he  was  carrying  out  a  far-reaching  commercial 
policy,  for  they  enabled  him  to  become  master  of  the  Adriatic 
trade-route.    Of  the  importance  of  this  route,  and  the  way  in 
which  Dionysius  secured  it,  Mr.  Evans  writes  well  and  learnedly, 
correcting  his  author,  who  was  misled  by  Diodorus  into  a  con- 
fusion between  Lissos,  the  modern  Alessio,  and  the  island  of 
Lissa,  "  the  key  of  the  Adriatic,"  on  which  Dionysius  planted 
one  of  his  colonies.    His  third  Supplement   deals   with  the 
finance  of  Dionysius  and  the   heavy  burdens   he  laid  on  the 
Syracusans,  whom  he  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
their  whole  capital.    In  connexion  with  this  subject  Mr.  Evans 
describes  his  coinage,  and  points  out  what  may  be  learnt  from  it, 
a  matter  on  which  there  can  be  no  better  authority. 

From  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius  to  the  coming  of 
Timoleon  to  Sicily,  a  period  including  the  career  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  the  expeditions  of  Dion,  and  the  ten  years  of  con- 
fusion that  followed  Dion's  death,  the  narrative  was  left  by  the 
author  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  large  pieces  are  supplied 
from  his  smaller  book.  The  work  of  Timoleon  in  delivering  the 
cities  of  Sicily  from  their  tyrants  comes  also  from  the  same 
source,  though  the  account  of  his  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
written  by  Mr.  Freeman  for  this  volume.  The  democracy  that 
Timoleon  set  up  at  Syracuse  did  not  last  long  after  his  death. 
All  Greek  Sicily  was  soon  distracted  by  wars  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, which  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  strove  to 
turn  to  the  profit  of  his  city  by  acting  as  mediator.    Through  his- 
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influence  Agathocles  succeeded  in  making  himself  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  and  at  a  later  date  assumed  the  title  of  king.  The 
reign  of  Agathocles,  which  takes  up  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
was,  save  for  two  or  three  small  gaps,  left  completely 
written  by  the  author.  Elected  by  the  people  as  general  with 
full  powers  and  guardian  of  the  peace,  he  made  himself  their 
master  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  all  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
him,  and  Mr.  Freeman  in  this  and  in  other  respects  compares  him 
to  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  most  interesting  event  of 
his  reign  is  his  first  expedition  to  Africa,  during  which  he  took 
Tunis,  and  brought  Carthage  itself  into  straits.  History  has 
seldom  recorded  a  more  chequered  career,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune  are  strongly  brought  out  here.  From  a  crushing 
defeat  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  he  turned  to  threaten 
Carthage  itself.  While  he  was  winning  surprising  successes  in 
Africa,  his  hold  on  Sicily  was  endangered  by  the  Agrigentines, 
who  sought  to  establish  independent  governments  in  the  Sicilian 
cities  under  their  own  leadership.  He  lost  everything  that  he 
had  gained  in  Africa,  and  nearly  lost  everything  in  Sicily  also; 
for,  though  the  hopes  of  the  Agrigentines  were  crushed  by 
defeat,  their  mission  was  taken  up  by  a  Syracusan  adventurer, 
who,  while  really  fighting  for  his  own  hand,  professed  himself  the 
protector  of  freedom,  and  reduced  Agathocles  to  offer,  probably 
insincerely,  to  resign  his  power  and  withdraw  from  Syracuse. 
Then,  again,  he  rose  to  be  undisputed  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  Sicily,  won  territory  in  Italy,  and  seized  on  Corcyra,  which 
would  have  been  an  excellent  basis  for  attempts  to  extend  his 
power  both  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Finally,  when  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power,  he  died  of  poison.  He  was  daring,  and  undaunted  by 
defeat,  extremely  skilful  in  war,  a  clever  politician,  crafty,  faith- 
less, and  cruel.  Grote,  who  suggests  the  likeness  between  him 
and  Caesar  Borgia,  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  on  a  far  more 
just  comparison  than  Mr.  Freeman  has  made  in  likening  him  to 
Napoleon  III. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  November  1667  to 
September  1668,  Preserved  in  the  Slate  Paper  Department 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by  Mary 
Anne  Everett  Green,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  England  "  &c.  Published  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow : 
John  Menzies  &  Co.    Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  years  the  task  of  calendar- 
ing the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Charles  II.  has  been 
resumed  by  Mrs.  Everett  Green.  Nostudentof  sixteenth- and  seven- 
teenth-century English  history  needs  to  be  told  that  this  long 
interval  has  not  been  spent  in  idleness.  Under  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  authorities,  Mrs.  Green  has  been  employed  first  in 
completing  the  Calendar  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  begun  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lemon,  and  then  in  calendaring  the  Com- 
monwealth Papers,  of  which  twenty-one  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished. After  all  this,  the  indefatigable  editor  resumes  her 
former  Calendar  of  Charles  II. 

The  present  volume  "  opens  after  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,"  "  but  before  any  further  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him  than  deprivation  of  office."  The  House  of 
Commons  was  pressing  the  House  of  Lords  to  commit  the  fallen 
Minister  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  "  high  treason  in  general," 
*' though  the  particular  treason  has  not  been  specified";  the 
Lords  raised  objections,  thereby  incurring  much  unpopularity  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  Clarendon  slipped  off  to  Calais 
in  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Farmers  of  the  Customs.  From  his 
autobiography  we  know  that  he  took  this  course  under  strong 
pressure  from  the  King,  who  nevertheless,  after  Clarendon  had 
got  away,  went  through  the  form  of  sending  orders  to  the 
Farmers  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  "  for  diligent  care  to  be  taken  that 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  has  lately  withdrawn,  do  not  escape 
the  kingdom."  A  letter,  dated  December  9,  1667,  from  one 
Richard  Bower  at  Yarmouth  to  Joseph  Williamson,  then  Lord 
Arlington's  secretary,  and  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  and  Secretary 
•of  State,  shows  us  a  rising  "  agitation  against  the  Lords,"  carried 
on  by  the  "  political  Nonconformists  "  of  the  period. 

'The  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  the  whole  talk  of  town  and 
country,  and  his  escape  is  laid  upon  the  Lords ;  some 
make  them  all  guilty,  while  others  except  the  Dukes  of 
Albermarle  [sic]  and  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol; 
their  discourse  runs  so  high  as  to  justify  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  a  peer 
ought  to  have  no  more  privilege  than  any  private  person  ;  I 
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see  nothing  wanting  but  a  leader  to  cause  them  to  rise  in 
open  rebellion.  They  go  as  confident  to  their  conventicles, 
with  their  books  publicly  under  their  arms,  as  others  do  to 
church,  and  the  magistrates  have  been  too  remiss  in  their 
duty.' 

Further  on  in  the  Calendar  there  is  the  abstract  of  a  letter 
dated  ||  April,  1668,  from  the  banished  Clarendon  to  Abbot 
Montague,  giving  an  account  of  the  savage  attack  made  upon  him 
and  his  French  escort,  M.  la  Fond,  by  a  party  of  English  sea- 
men in  the  French  artillery  service.  This  outrage  took  place, 
according  to  Mrs.  Green's  preface,  "at  or  near  Bourbon,"  and  the 
summary  in  the  text  certainly  conveys  this  impression  ;  but  in 
the  account  afterwards  given  by  Clarendon  in  his  "  Continua- 
tion," he  distinctly  lays  the  scene  at  "  Eureux,"  where  he  had 
halted  on  his  journey  to  Bourbon.  That  Evreux  was  the  place 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  his  letter  is  dated  from  thence,  and 
it  is  evidently  written  from  the  town  where  the  outrage  had 
occurred.  For  the  rest,  the  chief  point  of  difference  between 
Clarendon's  earlier  and  later  stories  is  that  in  the  "  Continuation  " 
he  attributes  the  blow  dealt  him  on  the  head  with  the  flat  of  a 
broadsword  to  a  "fellow"  named  Howard  ;  while  in  the  letter 
written  at  the  time  Howard,  who  appears  with  the  title  of 
ensign,  is  described  as  clapping  a  pistol  to  Clarendon's  face, 
and  twice  attempting  to  shoot,  "  but  it  missed  fire  " ;  and  the 
blow  with  the  broadsword  is  struck  by  "another  fellow," 
unnamed.  Lapse  of  time  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  slight 
discrepancy,  to  say  nothing  of  possible  haziness  after  a  stunning 
blow.  From  Clarendon's  autobiography  we  know  that  French, 
justice  descended  promptly  and  sternly  upon  Ensign  Howard, 
who,  the  day  after  his  intended  victim  left  Evreux,  was  sen- 
tenced, together  with  two  of  his  companions,  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  "  which  was  executed  accordingly."  Nevertheless  King 
Louis,  so  Clarendon  was  given  to  understand,  "  was  very  ill 
satisfied,  that  so  few  as  three  had  been  sacrificed  to  justice  for  so 
barbarous  a  crime." 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  present  volume  is  that  it 
contains  the  substance  of  the  genuine  correspondence  relative  to 
the  election  for  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  pocket  borough  of 
Appleby.  Most  people  know  the  laconic  epistle  which  Horace 
Walpole  published  in  the  World  in  1753,  purporting  to  be  the 
answer  returned  by  the  spirited  old  Countess  to  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  rejection  of  his 
nominee : — 

'  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  Usurper,  I  have  been  neglected 
by  a  Court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  Subject :  your 
Man  shan't  stand. 

'  Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.' 

This  letter,  of  which  the  original  has  never  been  produced  or  traced,! 
is  almost  certainly  apocryphal,  but  the  State  Papers  show  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  story.    Williamson,  not  yet  Sir 
Joseph,  nor  Secretary  of  State,  but  holding  the  humbler  though.! 
sufficiently  important  position  of  secretary  to  the  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  wanted  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  himself,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Appleby,  not  far  from  his  native  county  of  Cumber-i 
land,  fell  conveniently  vacant.    Besides  the  advantage  of  being  a 
North-countryman  born,  he  had  the  interest,  which  was  con- 
sidered strong,  of  Bishop  Cosin  of  Durham,  and  of  Colonel 
Tempest ;  but  there  was  a  stronger  power  yet  to  reckon  with, 
that  of  the  almost  octogenarian  Anne,  Countess  Dowager  oi 
Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  who,  as  daughter  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  heiress  of  the  Clifford  estates,  wae| 
a  mighty  personage  in  those  parts.    No  sooner  had  the  vacancy} 
come  to  her  knowledge  than  the  great  lady  despatched  a  letter  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  letting  them  know  that  she  intended 
to  recommend  one  of  her  grandsons  (the  Tuftons,   sons  olj 
the  Earl  of  Thanet)  or  of  her  near  kindred.    To  Williamsorijl 
when  he  was  put  forward,  she  wrote  courteously  but  firmly  ! 
pleading  her   "  prior  engagement."     Nothing  could  be  don£ 
unless  she  could   be   won   over.     The  electors   of  Applebyl 
"  dare  not  go  any  way   but   that  chalked   out  by  my  lady,"; 
writes  one  of  Williamson's  correspondents.    "  They  of  Applebj 
having  so  absolute   a  dependence  upon  her,"  writes  another 
"  it  would  be  vain  to  strive  against  that  stream  " — she  "  has, 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  matter."    Every  effort  waf- 
made  for  Williamson.    He  had,  we  learn  from  Pepys,  been  pre-H 
viously  rejected  by  a  constituency  with  the  cry  of  "No  courtier!'  j 
but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  North  there  was  no  such  feeling I] 
against  him.    "  The  whole  country  wishes  to  have  you  chosen,'' 1 
writes,  from  Cockermouth,  one  of  the  correspondents  already! 
quoted.    "The  town  and  gentry  are  all  for  you,"  so  his  brotherj! 
George  Williamson,  reports,  "  and  have  left  no  stone  unturned! 
with  the  old  woman,  but  she  is  resolved  to  stand  for  her  grand- 
child."   The  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  and  other  magistrates  appealeq  I 
to  her  in  vain  for  Williamson,  urging,  "  He  is  our  countryman 
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and  has  grand  opportunities  to  serve  his  country."  Lord  Arling- 
ton himself  wrote  to  her,  more  than  once,  as  it  would  seem.  In 
a  letter  of  the  25th  January,  1668,  he  asks  at  least  for  neutrality, 
requesting  her  "  to  express  to  the  town  that  you  leave  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  to  serve  in  the  next  Parliament  entirely  to 
their  freedom,  which  may  sufficiently  preserve  your  interests 
there,  and  nobly  oblige  the  electors,  and  Mr.  Williamson."  To 
this  the  old  lady  replied  on  the  6th  of  February  from  Brougham 
Castle,  assuming  the  whole  responsibility  of  her  action.  The 
substance  of  her  letter  is  thus  given  : — 

'  It  was  myself,  and  neither  my  daughter  of  Thanet  nor 
any  of  her  children,  that  made  me  attempt  making  one  of  her 
sons  a  burgess  for  Appleby,  she  having  4  past  21,  and 
capable  for  it ;  so  I  think  myself  bound  in  honour  and  con- 
science to  strive  to  maintain  my  own,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power.  If  it  should  happen  otherwise,  I  will  submit  with 
patience,  but  never  yield  my  consent.  I  know  very  well  how 
powerful  a  man  a  Secretary  of  State  is  throughout  the  King's 
dominions,  so  am  confident  that  by  your  lordship's  favour  and 
recommendations,  you  might  quickly  help  this  Mr.  "William- 
son to  a  burgess-ship,  without  doing  wrong  or  discourtesy  to 
a  widow  that  wants  but  2  years  of  four  score,  and  to  her 
grandchildren,  whose  father  and  mother  suffered  as  much  in 
their  worldly  fortunes  for  the  King  as  most  of  his  subjects 
did.' 

The  last  hope  was  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  her  ladyship's 
feet  by  inducing  the  young  Tuftons  to  decline  standing.  The  two 
elder  obligingly  professed  themselves  unambitious  of  the  honour, 
but  the  third,  Thomas,  though  urged  by  Lord  Arlington  in  person 
to  withdraw,  was,  or  represented  himself  to  be,  apprehensive  of 
losing  his  grandmother's  favour  if  he  gave  way.  Failing  the 
Tuftons,  too,  the  Countess  had  yet  another  candidate  in  reserve, 
Anthony  Lowther,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  had  been  heard 
to  say  "  that  if  they  all  refuse,  she  will  stand  for  it  herself."  Her 
tenacity  was  rewarded ;  "Williamson's  friends  on  the  spot  assured 
him  that  the  case  was  hopeless ;  and  in  the  end,  as  Mrs.  Green 
puts  it,  "  the  old  proverb  that  '  a  wilful  woman  will  have  her 
way '  was  verified,  and  Thomas  Tufton  was  elected  burgess  of 
Appleby." 

"We  have  dwelt  upon  two  episodes  only  in  this  volume.  If  we 
were  to  attempt  to  touch  upon  all  the  topics  of  interest  in  it,  we 
might  as  well  at  once  extract  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Green's  excellent 
preface  of  fifty -two  pages.  To  take  but  one  more  subject,  there  is  a 
mass  of  information  about  the  administration  or  maladministra- 
tion of  the  navy,  important  both  to  the  naval  historian  and  to  the 
commentator  upon  Pepys.  Thus  we  find  an  official  letter  giving 
an  account  of  the  misdeeds  of  an  Ostend  privateer,  written  only 
four  days  before  Pepys  records  his  trouble  at  hearing  of  com- 
plaints upon  'Change  "  that  the  very  Ostend  little  pickaroon  men- 
of-war  do  offer  violence  to  our  merchant-men."  One  weird  tale 
of  the  sea  we  cannot  forbear  repeating.  During  a  storm  an 
Ipswich  ship  passing  another  of  the  same  town,  the  crew  of  the 
one,  apparently  considering  themselves  as  past  hope,  charged  the 
crew  of  the  other  with  "  their  remembrances  to  friends."  "When 
asked  "  whether  their  ship  was  leaky,  or  what  they  wanted,  the 
first  ship  replied  that  they  had  long  labored  to  free  their  main- 
top, where  sat  a  couple  of  witches  ;  but  by  all  they  could  do, 
could  not  remove  nor  get  them  down,  and  so  they  were  lost 
people."  Lost  of  course  they  were  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
crazy  tale,  two  women  were  actually  lodged  in  prison  at  Ipswich, 
as  being  the  witches  in  question.  It  would  be  worth  inquiry 
whether  there  are  any  traces  in  Ipswich  records  of  proceedings 
taken  against  them,  or  of  their  subsequent  fate. 


THE  EARL  OF  DERBY'S  ACCOUNTS. 

Expeditions  to  Prussia  and  the  Holy  Land  made  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  Derby  {afterwards  King  Henry  IV.)  in  the  years  1390- 
91  and  1392-93;  being  the  Accounts  kept  by  his  Treasurer 
during  two  years.  Edited  by  Ltjcy  Toulmin  Smith. 
Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  1894. 

A  FTER  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  came 
to  an  end  with  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  lords  and  gentry  of 
England  used  in  times  of  peace  to  gratify  their  desire  for  ad- 
venture, doing  at  the  same  time  something  for  the  good  of  their 
souls,  by  joining  in  wars  against  the  infidels  in  Spain  or  Barbary, 
or  against  the  heathen  in  Prussia,  where  the  Teutonic  Knights 
were  perpetually  fighting  with  their  pagan  neighbours.  Two 
such  expeditions  were  made  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  later  King  of 
England  as  Henry  IV.  In  one  he  joined  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
and  took  part  with  them  in  a  victory  over  the  heathen 
Lithuanians  near  the  river  "Wilia,  which  falls  into  the  Memel, 
and  in  the  storm  of  "Wilna ;  in  the  other  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 


one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Knights,  and  finding  that  his 
services  were  not  wanted,  probably  on  account  of  some  dispute, 
for  he  claimed  the  right  to  display  the  banner  of  St.  George, 
which  the  Knights  would  not  allow,  as  St.  George  was  one  of 
the  special  patrons  of  their  Order,  he  determined  to  visit 
Jerusalem.  Passing  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  he 
embarked  at  Venice,  landed  at  Jaffa,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  worshipped  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  his  first  expedition 
he  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  on  his  second  by  three  hundred.  In  this  volume,  which  is  printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  we  have  the  Accounts  of  the  Earl's  ex- 
penses during  his  two  expeditions.  These  Accounts  were  transcribed 
for  the  late  eminent  historian  Dr.  Pauli,  who  intended  to  publish 
them,  and  wrote  a  short  introduction  to  them  in  English.  They 
are  edited  here  by  Miss  Toulmin  Smith  with  a  care  and  complete- 
ness that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has- 
collated  the  transcript  with  the  original  manuscripts,  and  has 
appended  to  her  text  a  long  and  scholarly  introduction  embody- 
ing some  parts  of  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Pauli,  and  dealing,  among 
other  matters,  with  the  relations  of  the  Teutonic  Order  to  Eng- 
land, the  narratives  and  itineraries  of  the  Earl's  expeditions,  the 
information  to  be  gained  from  the  Accounts  as  to  the  composition! 
of  his  household,  and  the  money  and  coinage  of  the  different 
countries  that  he  visited.  The  Accounts  themselves  afford  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  the  life  of  the  time,  showing  the  mode  in 
which  such  expeditions  as  Derby's  were  conducted,  the  wages  of 
his  knights,  esquires,  and  servants,  the  money  that  he  spent  in 
alms  and  oblations,  in  gaming,  and  in  "  belchere  "  or  pourboires, 
the  prices  paid  for  horses  of  different  sorts,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance by  water,  and  of  provisions  and  clothing  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  parts  of  the  Accounts  that  concern  Germany 
have  been  printed  simultaneously  at  Leipzig  from  Miss  Toulmin> 
Smith's  collation  of  the  text,  being  edited  for  the  Historical  Society 
of  East  and  "West  Prussia  by  Professor  Hans  Prutz  of  Konigs- 
berg, who  has  written  his  own  introduction  to  the  German 
edition. 


THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With 
Illustrations  by  II.  J.  Ford.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  1894. 

"  T\OST  thou  think,  because  thou  art  scientific,  there  shall  be 
no  more  Fairy  books  ?  "  Such  is  the  question  that  might 
be  addressed  to  the  stern  and  unbending  President  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  who  disapproves  of  books  of  fairy  stories  such  as 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Jacobs  produce.  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme  chides 
these  loyal  members  of  the  Society.  He  does  not  like  them  to- 
publish  fairy  books — red,  blue,  or  green — with  pretty  pictures. 
Whether  it  is  the  pictured  page  he  dislikes,  or  the  awful  risk  that 
children  should  entertain  science  unawares  in  the  mere  delighting 
of  the  imagination,  we  are  by  no  means  certain.  Mr.  Lang, 
however,  sees  no  harm  in  it,  but  some  good  rather.  So  he  sets 
to  work,  and  produces  The  Yellow  Fairy  Book,  which  is  not 
only  a  pretty  reply  to  the  censor,  but  as  charming  a  collection  of 
stories  as  any  of  its  companions,  blue,  red,  or  green.  It  was 
observed  by  a  shrewd  critic  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  science- 
was  to  exterminate  the  human  race.  Certainly,  we  could  cite  no- 
more  deadly  agent  among  the  many  now  working  towards  that 
grim  end,  and  none  more  likely  to  reduce  mankind  to  blue  devils 
and  despair,  than  depriving  the  children  of  men  of  their  fairy 
stories.  We  cannot  all  be  John  Stuart  Mills.  Why  should 
science  have  all  the  best  stories  ?  There  is  no  enormity,  as  Keats 
foresaw  long  ago,  of  which  science  is  not  capable  in  its  insi- 
dious enterprise  of  bedulling  the  "  beauty  of  the  world,"  as  it 
exists  in  the  undimmed  eyes  of  children.  It  has  already  brought 
forth  that  dreadful  prodigy,  the  scientific  little  boy,  who  demon- 
strated to  the  elderly  poet  the  scientific  errors  of  his  legend  of 
fairy  rings,  when  that  misguided  poet  was  intent  on  establishing 
the  little  prig  in  the  true  faith  of  Fairyland.  Mr.  Lang,  being  of 
the  folklore  fraternity,  is  charitably  disposed  towards  his  pre- 
sidential father.  He  is  a  learned  man,  who,  with  his  flock,  is  a 
student  of  "the  history  and  geography  of  Fairyland."  Most 
children,  probably,  have  enough  of  history  and  geography  in  the 
school-room.  They  do  not  need  to  take  their  books  into  Fairy- 
land. Among  the  magical  fruits  of  the  orchards  of  that  land, 
which  should  ever  be  for  them  an  unexhausted  land,  lesson-books- 
should  assuredly  not  be  found,  since  such  must  inevitably  prove 
as  dust  in  the  mouth,  and  mere  barrenness.  Folklore  has  its  own 
domain.  Fairyland  is  illimitable  ;  though  Mr.  Gomme,  it  seems, 
is  in  favour  of  its  delimitation.  The  material  of  the  folklore  folk 
is  found  in  the  traditions  of  primitive  people  and  savages.  These 
people,  says  Mr.  Lang,  are  supposed  to  know  most  about  Fairy- 
land and  its  inhabitants.    But  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
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M me.  d'Aulnoy  were  "  neither  savages  and  rustics,"  as  Mr.  Lang 
reminds  us,  nor  were  they  folklorists.  Yet  are  they  esteemed 
among  the  first  of  the  chroniclers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Faery.  But 
the  Folklore  people  say  that  their  stories  are  not  so  true  as  the 
scientific  versions,  and  the  two  kinds  should  not  be  mingled  in 
one  book.  And  Mr.  Lang's  answer  is  that  all  the  stories  that 
are  pleasant  to  read  are  "true  enough  for  us."  Such  is  the 
situation. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  The  Yellow  Fairy  Book 
is  something  of  a  medley  of  both  descriptions  of  story,  and 
a  very  delightful  medley  it  is.  There  are  stories  old  and 
new.  There  are  old  favourites  from  Andersen,  such  as 
the  ever-charming  "Tin  Soldier"  and  the  whimsical  apologue 
of  the  "  Emperor's  Old  Clothes,"  and  folklore  tales  tran- 
scribed direct  from  the  Red  Indian.  There  are  stories  drawn 
from  Grimm,  the  very  fount  of  folklore,  and  others  newly 
translated  from  the  Griechische  Miirchen,  from  Yon  Wliolocki's 
Bukowinaer,  and  other  collections.  In  short,  from  Russian, 
Icelandic,  Hungarian,  Polish,  German,  and  French  sources,  Mr. 
Lang  has  selected  a  fascinating  variety  of  stories,  many  of  which 
will  be  new  to  young  readers,  and  all  of  which  are  of  the  delight- 
ful, imperishable  kind  of  "  true  story "  that  tell  of  wondrous 
enchantments,  thrilling  adventures,  and  brave  encounters  of 
persecuted  youth,  and  of  bewitching  and  bewitched  maidens,  with 
unmerited  calamity  and  appalling  foes.  Dragons  and  giants, 
dwarfs  and  fairies,  malignant  witches,  fearsome  genii,  and 
fantastic  apparitions,  play  their  wonder-raising  parts  in  the 
new  stories  precisely  as  they  do  in  the  old.  Who  ever 
wearies  of  these  exquisite  inventions  ?  Those  wild  and  seemingly 
impossible  tasks,  set  by  the  witch,  or  the  king,  or  some  other 
power,  for  the  enterprising  prince,  and  so  admirably  vanquished 
by  him  with  the  aid  of  the  good  people  or  some  mysterious 
hermit  or  dwarf,  are  the  main  attraction  of  many  of  these  newly 
rendered  stories.  Splendid  examples  we  have  in  "The  Glass 
Axe,"  from  the  Hungarian,  and  in  "The  Witch  and  her  Ser- 
vants," from  the  Russian.  Beautiful  and  touching  is  the  Red 
Indian  story  of  "  The  Dead  Wife,"  though  in  an  entirely  different 
vein  of  fancy  from  the  more  adventurous  kind.  Stories  of  the 
good  fortune  that  attends  those  who  show  kindness  to  animals 
are  always  excellent  reading,  and  that  of  "The  Grateful  Beasts," 
a  Hungarian  tale,  despite  the  horror  of  its  opening  incident,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  we  know  of.  But  we  should  never  end  of 
discussing  the  delights  of  this  pretty  volume.  Mr.  Ford's  illus- 
•trations  are  no  small  portion  in  the  sum  of  pleasure  these  stories 
will  yield  to  young  people  and  the  elder  young.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  overpraise  the  grace  and  fancy,  the  inventive  resource, 
and  what  we  must  call  the  imaginative  fidelity  of  Mr.  Ford's 
drawings.  They  show  the  most  delicate  sympathy,  and  are 
inspired  by  the  very  spirit  of  Fairyland.  "The  Frost  King" 
appearing  to  the  beautiful  maiden  (p.  211),  the  Irishman  tossed 
from  the  eagle  in  "  The  Blue  Mountains  "  (p.  263),  the  charming 
Nixy  (p.  109),  the  Princess  and  the  three  "cutting  swords" 
(p.  35),  and  many  of  the  rest,  are  designs  of  an  exquisite 
fantasy  and  things  to  dream  of. 


BOOKBINDING  AND  LETTERING. 

Bookbinding  in  France.    By  William  Y.  Fletchek,  F.S.A. 

(The  Portfolio).    London :  Seeley  &  Co.  1894. 
Initials.    London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co. 

THE  literature  of  bookbinding  is  growing  apace,  both  in 
England  and  America ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  growing 
worthily.  In  the  past  it  has  been  too  often  left  to  the  compiler 
and  the  amateur,  to-day  it  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  expert 
and  the  specialist.  Not  long  since  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  very  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Home  on  The  Binding  of  Books.  We  have  now  before  us,  in 
the  last  issued  monograph  of  The  Portfolio,  another  trustworthy 
and  instructed  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  W.  Yr.  Fletcher's  Bookbinding  in  France  is  admirably  illus- 
trated, particularly  by  its  coloured  plates,  of  which  there  are 
eight ;  mostly  taken,  we  conceive,  from  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  fidelity  of  these,  often  of  the  actual  size  of  the 
originals,  is  most  praiseworthy.  We  note  especially  a  lovely 
little  Amsterdam  Greek  Testament  of  1633,  with  decorations  au 
pointille  by  Le  Gascon;  a  Cologne  Bible  of  1739  magnificently 
attired  by  Monnier  in  mosaic ;  and  an  equally  splendid  Grans 
Croniques  de  France  (1493),  bound  by  Derome  in  red  morocco,  and 
embellished,  as  to  its  covers,  with  a  delicate  dentelle  design. 
These  reproductions  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  producer 
of  the  plates,  which  are  supplemented  by  some  thirty  illustrations 
in  the  text.  This  treats  pleasantly  and  learnedly  of  binders 
and    their    employers,    from    Grolier    to  Trautz-Bauzonnet. 


Mr.  Fletcher's  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  well  known 
to  visitors  to  the  British  Museum,  where  he  is  one  of 
the  Assistant-Keepers ;  but  he  has  taken  care  to  enliven 
the  sobrieties  of  his  exposition  by  ana,  bibliographical,  bio- 
graphical, and  otherwise,  which  will  put  his  reader  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  needful  gossip  respecting  Von  Hoym 
and  De  Thou,  Longepierre  and  his  "  fleece  of  gold,"  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  and  that  dame  de  volupte  among  bibliomaniacs,  Jeanne 
Baptiste  d'Albret  de  Luynes,  Countess  de  Verrue.  Of  his  many 
interesting  passages  we  shall  cite  but  one,  which  seems  to  go 
further  in  its  exceptional  generosity  than  even  the  "  liberal  and 
well-known  motto  "  (as  Mr.  Fletcher  styles  it)  "  Io.  Grolierii  et 
Amicorum."  The  story  is  narrated  of  the  noted  collector  and 
enthusiast,  Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  de  Peiresc.  "  Also  "  (says  Rand 
in  his  translation  of  Gassendi's  life  of  this  exemplary  man), "  it  hap- 
pened frequently  that  such  Books  as  he  borrowed,  being  neglected 
by  their  owners  and  ill-bound,  he  delivered  to  his  binder  to  be 
rectified  and  beautified — viz.,  when  their  subject  matter  or 
rarity  deserved  that  cost ;  so  that  having  received  them,  ill- 
bound,  and  ill-favoured,  he  returned  them  trim  and  handsome." 
O  excellent,  O  commendable,  O  incomparable  Peiresc ! 

The  other  book  we  have  coupled  with  the  last  issue  of  the 
Portfolio  comes  from  Messrs.  H.  Grevel  &  Co.  It  is  a  little 
quarto,  containing  an  alphabet  of  Initials  facsimiled  from  the 
etchings  of  the  Frankfort  artists,  Theodore  and  Israel  de  Bry. 
It  belongs  to  1596,  and  is  said  to  be  intended  as  "  patterns  for 
artists  and  artisans."  The  letters  are  freely  decorated  with 
insects,  birds,  and  beasts  in  the  Noah's  Ark  proportions,  but  their 
interest,  we  should  imagine,  is  mainly  antiquarian.  Indeed, 
two  of  the  designs  are  in  a  taste  which  it  scarcely  seems  desirable 
at  this  date  to  revive. 


NOVELS. 

Adam  the  Gardener.     By  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson.     3  vols. 
London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1894. 

MRS.  STEPHEN  BATSON  shows  in  Adam  the  Gardener 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  novel  about  peasant  life 
without  introducing  immorality.  Adam  is  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
baronet ;  and  partly  with  a  view  to  study  them,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  improving  them,  he  leaves  his  home  and  goes  to  live 
among  labourers  and  cottagers  as  one  of  themselves.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  poor,  in  connexion  with  religion,  death- 
beds, and  funerals,  are  the  most  striking  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  amusing ;  and  they  are  ably  handled  in  these  pages. 
The  old  woman's  prayer  for  herself  and  her  husband,  with  a 
fervent  petition  added  for  her  enemy — "  Lard  hae  mercy  on 
us  both,  an'  reward  that  ther'  sarpent  sevenfold  into  her  buzzum  " 
■ — is  no  exaggeration  of  rustic  piety  of  a  certain  type ;  and  the 
wife  who,  when  the  doctor  tells  her  husband  that  he  will  send 
him  something  which  will  soon  make  him  well,  says  in  the 
patient's  pretence  that  it  will  be  useless,  because  she  "  smells 
death  in  the  room,"  and  that  it  is  not  "  doctor's  stuff  a'  wants, 
but  medicine  fur  his  immortal  soul,"  will  remind  most  people 
who  live  in  the  country  of  many  very  similar  stories  ;  as  also  will 
the  reflection  of  a  labourer  at  a  funeral — "  A  vine  ber'rin,  an' 
plenty  o'  beer  an'  bread  and  cheese  " — that  the  lost  friend  himself 
would  be  greatly  pleased  if  he  could  know  "  us  was  enjying  our- 
selves zo  well."  If  rather  farfetched,  the  kidnapping  of  Adam 
the  Gardener  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  American  widow  on  her 
yacht  is  amusing  and  cleverly  described.  Adam  escapes  from 
her  meshes,  and,  on  returning  to  his  labourer's  life,  he  finds 
that  he  has  been  unconsciously  "  keeping  company  "  with  a  pretty 
cottage  girl,  whom  he  had  merely  intended  to  befriend  and 
to  study  as  an  average  specimen  of  the  female  peasant.  Rather 
than  be  supposed  to  have  "  behaved  badly  "  to  her,  he  marries 
her,  and  his  marriage  and  all  its  consequences,  including  the 
death  of  his  wife,  furnish  the  materials  for  some  of  the 
best  and  strongest  portions  of  the  novel.  The  author  has 
weakened  her  work  very  much  by  undue  extension.  She  writes 
well  enough,  and  has  sufficient  originality,  to  make  every  page  of 
a  story  forcible  and  interesting,  and  in  the  long  run  she  would 
find  her  work  more  intrinsically  valuable  if  she  were  to  follow 
this  golden  rule,  instead  of  making  the  filling  of  three  substantial 
volumes  her  aim  and  object.  We  expect  some  reviewers  to 
say  that  her  villain  is  weak  ;  but  real  villains  very  often  are ; 
and  we  think  that  a  juster  criticism  would  be  to  point  out  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  of  very  large  estate 
being  able  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  peasant  within  twenty  miles  of 
his  home,  and  under  his  own  name  ;  but,  be  its  faults  what  they 
may,  Adam  the  Gardener  is  a  novel  well  worth  reading  by  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  rural 
poor. 
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>i  Victim  of  Good  Luck.    A  Novel.    By  W.  E.  Noeris.    2  vols. 
London:  William  Heinemann.  1894. 

Novels  which  are  neither  dull,  unwholesome,  morbid,  nor  dis- 
!  igreeable  are  so  rare  in  these  days,  that  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck, 

*  f  it  has  no  claim  to  rank  among  great  works  of  fiction,  ought 
i  tone  the  less  to  find  a  place  in  every  book-box  filled  for  the 
.aost  part  with  light  literature.    It  tells  us  how  a  young  poetess 

,nd  heiress,  the  devoted  disciple  of  a  great  literary  luminary, 
i  nds  by  marrying  "  an  ignoramus  who  prefers  a  page  of  Jorrocks 
0  all  the  volumes  that  "  his  learned  rival  "has  ever  turned  out." 
fVhen  the  man-of-letters  recommends  his  pupil  to  substitute 
limself  for  the  brainless  youth  as  a  bridegroom,  she  accepts  him; 
;  .ut,  in  five  minutes  or  so,  a  dispute  about  money  matters  induces 
'ier  to  say  bluntly  to  her  hitherto  infallible  oracle,  "Oh,  how 
■  mall  you  are  !  "  and  to  break  off  her  brief  engagement  to  a  man 
<f  whom  we  are  told  that  "  as  a  poet "  he  "  was  relatively  great ; 
\  .s  a  critic  he  was  positively  so  " ;  but  that,  "  viewed  from  a  moral 
tandpoint,  he  was  of  about  the  average  size  and  weight."  In 
he  grand  scene  at  the  end  of  the  story,  the  author  exerts  his 
Iramatic  power  to  such  effect  as  to  expose  his  work  to  the  danger 
)f  being  criticized  as  too  theatrical ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
1  iefend  it  on  the  ground  that  in  real  life  such  an  incident,  exactly 
,8  described,  might  occur ;  and  that,  if  what  they  say  and  do 
avours  somewhat  of  "parts"  and  "posing,"  a  girl  and  two 
oung  men,  talking  good-humouredly  together  in  a  small  room, 
lo  not  offer  very  large  opportunities  for  lime-light  effects,  a 
lisplay  of  stage-properties,  and  the  dispersal  of  an  audience  in 
,  ither  showers  of  tears  or  roars  of  laughter.    There  is  not  a 
character  in  this  story  which  is  badly  drawn,  nor  is  any  one  too 
;  jerfect ;  while  the  very  worst  is  an  amusing,  if  rather  loud, 
.  oung   woman,   not   altogether  without  redeeming  qualities. 
I  Vhether  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck  is  Mr.  Norris's  best  novel  is  a 
uestion  upon  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter ;  but  we 
iiink  it  will  increase  the  reputation  of  an  already  very  popular 

•  uthor. 


"he  Flaming  Sword.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Extraordinary 
Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Percival  in  the  Wilds  of 
Africa.  Written  by  Himself.  London :  Digby,  Long,  &  Co. 
(No  date). 

[  Even  the  subject  of  Central  Africa  may  possibly  be  overdone, 
leaders  have  never  grudged  considerable  license  to  Mr.  Rider 
laggard ;  but  to  a  much  less  talented  author  they  are  not  likely  to 
/e  even  more  liberal,  especially  when,  by  way  of  giving  an  air  of 
eality  to  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  he  professes  to  have  been  con- 
i  erted  from  infidelity  to  true  religion  by  finding  the  Garden  of 
'  Cden,  with  the  flaming  sword,  and  the  angels,  &c,  "  in  the  Wilds 
f  Africa,"  of  all  unlikely  places  ;  saying : — "  I,  who  was  at  one 
ime  a  sceptic,  now  accept  the  Scriptures,  and  find  in  religion  my 
;  upreme  delight,  my  joy  on  earth,  and  my  hope  for  eternity."  The 
1  eneral  tone  of  the  book  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  phrases  taken 
t  random,  here  and  there : — "  A  grim  and  ghastly  spectacle  "  ; 
'  a  gruesome  sight  "  ;  "  oh  !  the  horror  of  our  situation  "  ;  "  The 
:  aost  ecstatic  pleasure";  "speechless  upon  the  ravishing  spectacle" ; 
sublime  idea  " ;  "  Countless  vultures  hastening  to  regale  them- 
elves  at  their  foul  repast "  ;  "  fashion's  altar,  here  as  elsewhere, 
i.seked  with  the  blood  of  human  victims";  "blood  poured  in 
(treams  down  the  side  of  the  now  Gory  Hill";  "The  richest  of 
I  ipe  fruit  "  ;  "  indescribable  brilliancy  " ;   "  inconceivable  pro- 
fusion of  variety."    Finding  that  the  story  failed  to  interest  or 
muse  us,  we  attributed  our  non-appreciation  to  advancing  age ; 
0  we  asked  a  schoolboy,  home  for  the  holidays,  to  read  it  and 
jive  us  his  candid  opinion  upon  it.    He  said  it  was  "  rot." 
4 

j  Iruno    the     Conscript.     By   Maeie   Htttcheson.     London : 

Hutchinson  &  Co.    (No  date.) 
/  Italian   peasant   life,  Fiesole   and    Florence,  piazzas  and 

luomos,  are  favourite  subjects  with  English  novelists  and  afford 

ich  opportunities  for  romance  and  description.  In  Bruno  the 
^onscript  there  are  some  sufficiently  agreeable  descriptions  of 
^uscan  people  and  scenery.  A  chapter  giving  an  account  of 
[  rawing  lots  for  the  conscription  in  Italy  contains  several 
j  etails  of  its  conditions  which  are  probably  unknown  to  most 

Englishmen,  and  is  written  with  considerable  spirit;  although 
}  seems  curious  to  read  of  "stalwart  fellows  with  great  tears 

oiling  down  their  cheeks  "  on  finding  that  they  are  going  to  be 
yoldiers.  Much  of  the  book,  however,  consists  of  pointless 
1  hatter,  and  the  ending  is  very  tame  and  objectless.  Beatrice 

nd  Adele  are  both  in  love  with  Bruno,  who  asks  Beatrice  to 
:  larry  him  and  tells  Adele  that  she  shall  always  be  his  sister, 
j  Vhen  he  has  become  a  conscript  Adele  informs  Beatrice  that 
[  he  has  begged  her  own  father  to  spend  part  of  her  dowry  in  buy- 
!  ng  off  as  many  years  of  military  service  for  Bruno  as  the  law 
yllows  ;  whereupon  the  ungrateful  Beatrice  exclaims  : — "  Santo 


Ctisto  !  you  did  that !  Then  you  do  not  love  Bruno  as  I  do.  I 
would  rather  see  him  dead  than  the  lover  of  any  other  girl ;  but, 
of  course,  you  do  not  know  how  sweet  his  love  is."  Perhaps  this 
is  about  the  best  thing  in  the  book ;  yet  all  through  the  selfish 
love  of  Beatrice  and  the  faithful  affection  of  Adele  are  well  con- 
trasted. 

The  Justification  of  Andrew  Lebrun.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
London:  William  Heinemann.  1894. 

The  peg  on  which  the  story  of  The  Justification  of  Andrew 
Lebrun  is  hung  is  the  following  imaginary  scientific  discovery. 
Give  a  person  a  certain  dose  which  will  put  him  to  sleep ;  then 
lay  him  in  a  deep,  lead-lined  chest ;  cover  him  up  completely 
with  a  "  semi-opaque,  vitreous-looking  substance,"  and  leave  him 
there  as  long  as  you  please — say  a  hundred  years  or  so.  When 
you  want  him  again,  pour  a  transparent  fluid  over  the  "  vitreous 
mass,"  and  your  friend  will  come  to  life  again.  N.B.  It  is  well 
to  put  50^.  out  at  compound  interest  for  the  patient  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment ;  so  that  he  may  not  be  altogether 
penniless  at  the  end  of  it.  From  this  support  a  very  fair  story  is 
suspended,  so  far  as  the  plot  is  concerned  ;  but  the  style,  the 
romance,  and  the  conversations  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 


Disillusion.    A  Story  with  a  Preface..  By  Dorothy  Leighton. 
3  vols.    London:  Henry  &  Co.  1894. 

"  I  don't  think  the  marriage  tie — the  legal  bond,  I  mean — has 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  fidelity.  It  is  only  a  convenience 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  modern  views  about  property." 
"  You  will  never  be  bound  by  anything  but  your  own  con- 
science." Thus  speaks  Mark,  with  the  tremendous  seriousness  of 
a  Socialist  with  no  religion,  to  Celia,  a  thoroughly  heartless 
woman,  to  whom  he  is  engaged  to  be  married.  The  result  of  this 
marriage  is  Disillusion.  Mark's  wife,  "  never  bound  by  any- 
thing but "  her  "  own  conscience  " — a  bond  of  the  slenderest 
possible  description — runs  away  with  the  only  man  she  ever 
loved.  "  How  came  she,"  asks  Mark's  dearest  friend,  on  hearing 
of  her  departure,  "  to  go  away  without  taking  you  into  her 
confidence  ?  "  "  That  is  j  ust  my  perplexity,  and  the  reason  of 
my  despair,"  replies  Mark.  "  For  it  proves  her  want  of  trust  in 
me."  Now,  quite  apart  from  the  moral  and,  let  us  add,  the 
comic  aspect  of  a  wife's  placing  such  implicit  trust  in  her 
husband  as  to  take  him  into  her  confidence  when  contemplating 
adultery,  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  the  Queen's  Proctor  heard  of  it,  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  intervene  in  the  Divorce  Court.  "  Our  com- 
munistic theory,"  it  would  appear,  is  to  leave  a  wife  "  free  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  her  own  heart."  She  may  bolt  when  she  pleases,  and 
her  husband's  duty  is  to  help  her  in  doing  so  ;  in  short,  he  ought  to 
speed  the  parting  guest.  All  this  is  beautifully  plain  and  simple. 
The  consolation  offered  by  the  sincere  friend  to  Mark  on  the  loss 
of  his  wife — "  You  were  not  in  love  with  the  woman,  but  with 
your  own  love  of  her  " — is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  Would 
not  one  or  other  of  these  terms  need  a  little  tinkering  before  the 
statement  could  be  converted  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  ?  Nor 
does  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows  it — "The  abstract 
must  become  the  concrete  ere  it  can  act  as  a  lever  " — make  it 
much  clearer  to  our  dull  minds.  We  reverently  wonder  whether 
this,  also,  is  Socialism.  We  have  discovered  one  thoroughly 
practical  moral  in  this  book,  and  it  is  this.  The  way  to  bring 
back  a  runaway  wife  is  to  kiss  another  woman.  It  seems  to  be 
as  certain  to  restore  her  to  your  bosom  as  the  buying  of  a  new 
umbrella  is  to  restore  to  your  eye  and  your  hand  its  lost  prede- 
cessor. Had  we  the  space,  we  should  like  to  make  a  good  many 
quotations  from  the  sayings  of  Celia.  Her  principles  are  abomin- 
able, and  her  morals  are  of  the  laxest ;  but  many  of  her  remarks 
are  original,  pungent,  and  entertaining.  A  good  deal  of  thought 
has  evidently  been  expended  upon  this  book,  although  the 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts ;  and,  if  one  or  two  of  the  situa- 
tions are  open  to  serious  objection,  the  novel,  as  a  whole,  suffers 
much  more  from  misdirected  energy  than  from  weakness, 
although  weak  places  there  are  in  it,  if  few  and  far  between.  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  should  end  with  an  atrocious  piece  of  false 
sentiment. 


The  Kiiidness  of  the  Celestial,  and  other  Stoi-ies.  By  Barry  Pain. 
London:  Henry  &  Co.  1894. 

The  principal  story  in  the  series  of  reprints  entitled  The 
Kindness  of  the  Celestial  is  "  The  Redemption  of  Gerald  Rose- 
court."  It  is  a  sad,  fanciful,  but  not  badly  written  narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  a  dipsomaniac.  In  strong  contrast  with  it  is 
the  amusing  "  Alicia,"  which  immediately  follows.  The  most 
original  of  the  set  is  "  My  Cousin,"  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous  is  "  The  Delight  of  Dining,"  in  which  the  writer  con- 
demns in  unmeasured  language  a  young  man  who  was  tactless 
enough  to  tell  an  amusing  story  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a 
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party  of  epicures  were  eating  a  vol-au-vent  which,  "  from  its  pecu- 
liarly subtle  and  lovely  character,  demanded  the  eater's  attention, 
reverence,  and  silence."  The  funny  story  completely  broke  the 
spell.  "  It  was  like  whistling  in  church."  The  pathos  with 
which  he  describes  his  one  serious  affliction,  his  own  want  of 
appreciation  of  "  the  great  soup — the  soup  of  the  City,"  is  magni- 
ficent. Although  that  soup  "  is  hallowed  by  a  thousand  historical 
associations,"  and  has  "brought  ecstasy  to  the  hearts  of  men  with 
larger  incomes  than  "  himself,  the  most  he  can  accomplish,  when 
consuming  it,  is  to  "  see  afar  off  its  perfect  meaning,  and  catch 
dim  glimpses  of  its  superb  generosity."  But  he  cannot  love  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  loved,  and  he  feels  that  he  will  never  "really 
understand  that  soup."  There  is  one  rather  pretty  ghost  story, 
and  here  and  there  elsewhere  are  graceful  and  entertaining 
passages.  Having  said  thus  much  in  praise  of  this  little  book, 
it  only  remains  to  be  added  that  among  the  tales  and  essays  are 
two  or  three  which  are  dull  and  disappointing. 

The  Wings  of  Icarus.    By  Laurence  Alma  Tadema.    London : 
"William  Heinemann.  1894. 

No  sermon,  or  book  of  spiritual  reading,  could  possibly  be  more 
serious  than  The  Witigs  of  Icarus.  Whether  it  is  a  book  suited 
for  a  Sunday  School  prize  is  another  question.  In  the  form  of 
letters  to  a  friend,  a  journal,  and  a  postscript,  it  consists  of  the 
autobiography  of  a  gushing  female  called  Emilia,  who  fell  madly 
in  love  with  two  people — a  friend  named  Constance,  whom  she 
called  her  "  poor  sweet,"  and  a  penniless  poet  of  the  name  of 
Gabriel.  In  due  course  Emilia  married  the  poet,  although  she 
more  than  suspected  that  he  and  the  poor  sweet,  who  had  already 
got  a  husband  of  her  own,  were  unconsciously  in  love  with  each 
other  ;  and  when,  after  a  year  of  married  life,  she  still  perceived 
that  their  illicit  affection  continued,  she  charitably  endeavoured 
to  unite  them.  She  "  took  their  hands  and  laid  them  together 
on  the  table,"  and  "  smiling  simply  into  the  face  of  each,"  she 
"  bent  and  kissed  the  intertwining  fingers."  She  told  her  hus- 
band that  she  thereby  intended  him  to  understand  that  she  un- 
reservedly "  resigned  him  to  "  her  poor  sweet.  "  I  know  little  of 
the  laws,"  said  she ;  "  but  if  they  refuse  to  part  us,  why,  we 
must  part  ourselves.  If  human  justice  is  so  far  removed  from 
righteousness,  why,  we  must  rise  above  it,  and  never  mind  the 
world.  'Tis  a  wide  place.  Take  her,  and  make  her  happy, 
where  none  knows."  Now  mark  the  results  of  her  fidelity  and 
kindness.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  poet  and  the  poor 
sweet  both  walked  out  into  the  garden — not  to  fly  together,  but 
to  commit  suicide.  Emilia  caught  the  poet  just  in  time  and 
made  him  drop  his  revolver  and  swear  that  he  would  live  ;  the 
poor  sweet,  however,  succeeded  in  effecting  her  purpose,  and, 
although  her  aunt,  on  hearing  that  she  had  left  the  house,  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  "  stand  exercise  on  an  empty  stomach,'' 
she  so  far  belied  her  as  to  take  the  violent  exertion  of  drowning 
herself  in  the  Avon.  Alas  !  the  poet  had  far  more  need  of  a  dip 
in  the  river;  so  at  least  we  infer  from  a  remark  which  he  made 
on  the  great  occasion  of  his  preparation  for  visiting  the  relatives 
of  his  future  bride.  " '  Emilia,'  answered  the  poor  dear  "  (who  is 
on  no  account  to  be  confounded  with  the  poor  sweet)  "  very 
solemnly,  '  I  have  washed  ! '  "  We  admit  to  having  wept  over 
this  doleful  tale ;  and  if  our  tears  were  not  exactly  caused  by 
the  emotions  which  the  author  intended  to  excite,  the  fault  is 
not  ours. 


SCIENCE. 


A  STUDY  OF  A  CORAL  REEF. 

Report,  on  the  Results  of  Dredgings  obtained  on  the  Macclesfield 
Bank.  By  P.  W.  Bassett  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  R.N. 
London:  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty.  1894. 

rjlHE  work  of  the  Challenger,  which  ended  in  1876,  had  for  one 
result  the  resuscitation  of  the  controversy  about  the  origin 
of  coral  reefs.  To  this  question  a  Blue-book  recently  issued  by 
the  Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty  is  a  valuable 
contribution.  The  Macclesfield  Bank  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
China  Sea,  right  in  the  path  of  vessels,  and  rises  occasionally  to 
within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  surface.  Hence  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  configuration  and  limits  became  an  important 
matter.  This  has  been  obtained  by  a  systematic  survey,  begun  in 
1892,  and  completed  in  the  following  year,  first  by  H.M.S. 
Penguin  and  then  by  the  Egeria,  during  which  the  marine 
zoology  was  studied  by  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  who  had 
taken  part  in  some  tentative  dredgings  in  1888.  His  large 
collections  have  been  presented  for  examination  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Report  gives  no  more  than  a  preliminary 
account  of  them,  with  a  full  description  of  the  structure  of  the 


bank.  It  is  a  huge,  rudely  oval  ring,  about  eighty  miles  long  by 
thirty  wide,  formed  of  coral  in  vigorous  growth,  the  top  of  which 
lies  at  a  fairly  uniform  depth  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  fathoms. 
Within  it  is  a  saucer-like  depression,  much  of  which  is  about 
forty  fathoms  from  the  surface,  though  here  and  there  projecting 
masses  occur  which  even  rise  above  the  general  level.  This  ring 
is  everywhere  surrounded  by  deep  water.  The  bank,  on  two 
sides,  rises  in  steep  slopes,  sometimes  almost  precipitously,  sound- 
ings of  1,100  fathoms  being  obtained  in  one  place  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  three  and  a  half  miles ;  on  the  other  the  descent  for 
several  miles  is  gradual,  after  which  a  rapid  fall  sets  in.  To  a 
depth  of  about  twenty  fathoms  reef- building  corals  flourish 
abundantly.  Then  they  become  rather  less  plentiful,  but  are 
pretty  common  down  to  thirty-five  fathoms,  and  may  be  found 
for  another  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms.  As  they  decline,  calcareous 
algse  become  more  important  constituents  of  the  accumulating 
material.  Molluscs,  sea-urchins,  crustaceans,  &c,  were  obtained 
in  most  of  the  hauls.  In  regard  to  these,  Mr.  Bassett-Smith 
calls  attention  to  one  very  interesting  point — namely,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  protective  resemblance,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  crabs,  which  often  are  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the 
corals  and  algse  with  which  they  are  associated.  He  expresses 
the  opinion  that  this  reef  affords  "  no  evidence  of  either  subsi- 
dence or  elevation,  other  than  that  brought  about  by  the  building 
up,  on  a  submarine  mound,  of  both  living  and  dead  forms  of 
calcareous-secreting  organisms  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom."  The  former  is  certain ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  will  not 
be  quite  so  readily  admitted  ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  facts  contained 
in  this  comparatively  brief  Report  are  of  very  great  value  and 
interest. 


FOREIGN"  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Nabab  Ren6  Madec.    Par  Emile  Baebe,  ancien  Conseiller 
a  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Pondiche'ry.    Paris :  Alcan. 

WE  have  frequently  had  occasion  of  late  to  call  attention  to 
the  careful  and  excellent  work  which  French  writers  are 
bestowing  upon  most  parts  of  the  recent  history  of  their  country 
— recent,  we  say,  for  in  proportion,  and  despite  some  excellent 
exceptions,  less  pains  are  devoted  to  the  period  before  Henri 
Quatre  started  the  new  monarchy.  Nor  has  any  section  of  the 
subject  been  more  laboriously  dealt  with  than  that  "  History  of 
a  Failure,"  the  story  of  the  French  attempts  in  India  which  so 
nearly  resulted  in  an  empire,  but  did  not.  Some  of  these 
dealings,  devoted  to  Dupleix  and  other  persons  of  prominent,  if 
not  of  commanding,  interest,  have  been  distinct  gains  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  as  well  as  to  the  special  student.  Perhaps  the  former 
class  of  person  will  not  find  quite  so  much  to  reward  him  in  M.  I 
Barbels  Le  Nabab  Rene  Madec.  M.  Barbe",  like  some  other 
writers  of  talent  and  industry,  appears  to  us  to  have  failed  in 
doing  complete  justice  to  himself  because  he  has  tried  to  do  two 
things  at  once.  He  has  attempted  to  give  in  combination  a| 
life,  or  a  sketch  of  the  life,  of  a  particular  person,  not  him- 
self of  great  importance,  and  to  give  a  history  of  a  large  and 
complicated  subject,  the  attempts  of  France  to  recover  the  ground 
she  had  lost  in  the  Carnatic  by  spiriting  Native  Powers  againstl 
the  English  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North- West.  He  even  extends 
his  handling  of  this  latter  point  to  a  period  long  after  his  nominal!' 
hero's  death,  and  takes  in  Napoleon's  well-known  plan  of  an  inva-i 
sion  by  way  of  Persia.  Even  with  these  two  things  he  is  not  satis-! 
fied,  but  adds  a  third  part,  containing  an  elaborate  account  of  the  > 
siege  of  Pondicherry  in  1778.  It  is  sometimes  thought  an  imper- 
tinence in  critics  to  "  show  the  author,"  as  it  is  called,  "  how  hei 
ought  to  have  written  his  book,"  yet  if  the  critic  is  not  competent 
to  do  this  he  has  no  business  to  criticize.  And  we  cannot  help! 
wishing  that  M.  Barbe"  had  been  satisfied  with  a  couple  of  more 
or  less  light  and  lively  articles  on  Madec  and  the  siege  separately,; 
and  had  dealt  with  the  rest  of  his  subject  by  itself,  either  in 
another  article  of  a  graver  tone  and  a  larger  scale,  or  in  an!  ' 
elaborate  treatise.  As  it  is,  the  themes  are  too  much  mixed,  and 
the  treatment  occasionally  displays,  if  not  confusion,  something 
like  obscurity. 

Yet  all  three  are  good  subjects,  and  the  book,  while  really 
valuable  to  the  student  of  English  history,  will  not  be  ungrateful! 
reading  to  the  mere  reader  who  has  an  intelligent  interest  in 
Indian  affairs.  Madec,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  an  extremely 
important  person,  but  he  was  rather  a  typical  one — typical  of 
that  last  era  of  adventurers  when  it  was  still  possible  for  ai 
subaltern  to  receive  six  thousand  pounds  as  his  share  of  prize- 
money  after  a  single  action,  and  when  the  partial  subsistence  of 
the  [great  Native  States  in  Hindustan  opened  profitable,  if  not 
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quite  honourable,  opportunities  to  soldiers  of  fortune.  Madec 
tasted  both  sources  of  gain.  At  first  serving  in  the  French  navy 
(which  he  hated),  he  got  himself  transferred  ashore,  and  took 
part  in  the  well-known  and  complicated  series  of  French-and- 
English  fights  which  Clive  and  Coote  decided  in  our  favour. 
Then,  "  under  compulsion,"  we  are  told  (M.  Barbe",  though  he 
admits  the  facts  quite  honestly,  rather  adopts  the  advice  Glissez  ! 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative),  he  enlisted  in  the  English  army 
itself,  and  did  the  Perfidious  Ones  some  service.  And  when  he 
deserted,  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  because  the 
pay  was  not  punctual.  He  did  desert,  however,  and  took 
service  with  various  native  chiefs,  Sujah  Dowlab,  Scindia,  the 
Jat  Rajah,  and,  finally,  the  Court  of  Delhi  itself.  His  begin- 
nings were  not  auspicious,  for  the  fight  at  Buxar,  a  defeat 
of  which  he  gives  a  characteristically  French  explanation  by 
saying  that  he  himself  beat  Munro's  advanced  troops,  and 
that  the  English  would  have  taken  flight  if  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  But,  as  they  could  not,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  most  unsportsmanlike  manner,  they  beat 
Madec  instead.  He  was  a  little  luckier  later,  not  against 
England,  but  in  intestine  native  wars ;  and  he  was  untiring  in 
the  devising  of  plans,  both  for  French  and  native  use,  in  getting 
the  better  of  the  Company.  Some  of  these,  as  M.  Barbe"  urges, 
certainly  show  shrewdness  and  an  appreciation  of  vulnerable 
points.  But  that  little  sentence,  "lis  auraient  pris  la  fuite  s'ils 
en  avaient  eu  les  moyens,"  is  a  tell-tale.  Practically  a  man  can 
always  fly ;  he  can,  at  any  rate,  throw  down  his  arms  and  let 
himself  be  taken  or  butchered.  When  he  does  not ;  when  he 
prefers  the  retour  offensif;  then  the  most  beautiful  plans  in  the 
world  are  useless  against  him. 

We  have  to  discharge  our  annual  task  of  introducing  the 
various  almanacs,  year-books,  &c,  all  published  by  MM.  Plon, 
which  appear  in  France  somewhat  earlier  than  with  us  and 
are  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  Most  of  these  are  half-busi- 
ness-like, half-comic,  and  the  well-known  old  titles  for  the  most 
part  reappear.  The  stumpy  Triple  Liegeois  contains,  perhaps 
symptomatically,  a  violent  attack  on  English  tourists  for  stealing 
French  curios ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  accidental  that  the 
principal  article  in  the  usually  business-like  Mathieu  de  la 
Drome  is  devoted  to  "  the  Navy."  But  the  bulk  of  these  curious 
publications — Almanack  Lunatique,  des  CeUbrites,  des  Dames  et 
des  Demoiselles,  du  Parfait  Vigneron,  des  Jeunes  Mbres,  de  la 
Mere  Gigogne,  de  France  et  du  Musee  des  Families,  Scientifiqtie,  du 
Savoir  Vivre,  du  Bon  Catkolique,  de  la  France  (a  military 
France),  des  Saints  Caurs,  des  Foires  Chevalines,  Proph&tique 
— are  just  what  we  have  always  known  them— mixtures 
of  information,  light  matter,  and  predictions,  a  la  Zadkiel, 
such  as  we  have  but  few  left  in  England,  but  which 
seem  to  be  inexhaustibly  popular  in  France.  From  the  purely 
light  side,  the  disappearance  of  the  Almanack  Grevin  is  a 
distinct  loss;  and  no  substitute  for  it  seems  to  have  ap- 
peared. M.  CamilleFlammarion's-4wwimVe  Astronomique,  though 
forming  part  of  the  general  almanac  issue,  does  not,  like  the 
others,  play  at  science.  It  is  well  illustrated,  though  the  epi- 
graph of  one  of  the  illustrations,  "  Dislocation  d'une  comete 
surprise  par  la  photographie,"  is  susceptible  of  a  rather  cheer- 
ful mistranslation  by  a  tiro  in  French. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

La  Vita  Ita  liana  nel  Cinquecento.  Storia.  Milano :  Fratelli 
Treves. 

La  Vita  Italiana  nel  Cinquecento.  Letter atur a.  Milano :  Fratelli 
Treves. 

La  Vita  Italiana  nel  Cinquecento.  Arte.  Milano :  Fratelli 
Treves. 

Studi  di  Letteratura  Italiana.  Di  B.  Zumbini.  Firenze:  suc- 
cessor! Le  Monnier. 

Baggi  Critici  di  Letterature  St.raniere.  Di  Caklo  Segee. 
Firenze :  successori  Le  Monnier. 

La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Alfredo  Tennyson.  Di  Paolo  Bellezza. 
Firenze  :  Uffizio  della  Rassegna  Nazionale. 

Le  Ultime  Poesie  di  Alfredo  Tennyson.  Tradotte  in  Versi 
Italiani  da  Paolo  Bellezza.  Milano :  Tipografia  L.  F.  Cogliati. 

n^HE  first  volume  of  La  Vita  Italiana  nel  Cinquecento  con- 
tains  five  lectures  by,  respectively,  Signori  Ferrai,  Masi, 
Del  Lungo,  De  Johannis,  and  Rondoni.  All  treat  of  stirring 
episodes  and  reawaken  (to  quote  from  Signor  Ferrai's  "  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.")  "the  echoes  of  that  dawn  which  dispelled 
the  last  mists  of  the  middle  ages,  while  the  nations  in  the 
tumult  of  their  youth  saluted  the  rising  sun  of  Italy," 
whence  it  will  be  seen  that  these  lectures,  published  in 
book  form,  are  not  always  free  from  the  taint  of  rhetoric. 


When,  however,  a  preliminary  flourish  has  enlisted  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  the  lecturer  is  merged  in  the  historian,  and 
Signor  Ferrai  plunges  at  once  into  a  vivid  and  accurate  present- 
ment of  the  rivalry  of  two  great  Powers,  under  the  most  in- 
teresting social  and  political  conditions,  leaving  on  the  mind  an 
indelible  picture  of  the  great  Hapsburger,  victorious,  morose, 
and  disappointed.  Signor  Masi  follows  with  an  able  discourse 
on  the  "  Reformation  in  Italy " ;  Signor  del  Lungo  with  an 
eloquent  one  on  the  "  Siege  of  Florence  "  ;  Signor  de  Johannis 
with  a  retrospectively  ingenious  one  on  the  relation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  "  Political  Economy  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  and  Signor  Rondoni  tells  of  the  struggles  of  the 
brave  and  shortlived  "  Republic  of  Siena  "  in  the  sixteenth — of  the 
indomitable  courage  of  its  women,  their  beauty,  grace,  and  gentle- 
ness ;  of  the  chivalry  and  prowess  of  its  nobles,  of  its  proficiency 
in  all  the  arts,  and  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  which  caused  Pietro 
Leopoldo  to  reply  to  the  petition  of  the  citizens  for  a  madhouse, 
"Shut  your  gates,  and  your  madhouse  is  already  built." 

The  second  volume  of  this  series,  Letteratura,  opens  with 
Signor  Cesare  Paoli's  "Scrittori  Politici  del  Cinquecento,"  from 
Macchiavelli  to  the  incorruptible  Paruta  and  the  prophetic 
Boccolini  and  Tassoni,  the  first  to  hail  in  the  rulers  of  Savoy  the 
possible  Saviours  of  Italy,  whose  "  prophetic  voices,  sinking  into 
the  silence  of  the  dying  Secento,  bore  during  three  centuries  the 
patriotic  concept  of  Dante  and  Macchiavelli  out  of  the  realm  of 
the  ideal  and  potential  into  the  realm  of  action."  Signor 
Giosue  Carducci  follows  with  Ariosto,  to  whom  he  brings  the 
tribute  of  his  discerning  enthusiasm,  the  homage  of  critic  and 
poet  to  the  poet,  "  within  whose  soul  the  internal  sun  never  set." 
Signor  Nencioni  is  not  less  interesting  in  Torquato  Tasso,  the 
poet  par  excellence  of  that  modern  sentiment  of  which  the 
lecturer  finds  the  first  suggestion  in  the  elegiac  reverie  of  Virgil, 
whose  "  divine  discontent,  of  which  the  cause  was  not  one,  but 
legion,"  he  finds  akin  to  the  sensiblerie  of  a  Rousseau,  and  the 
Nihilistic  despair  of  a  Leopardi.  The  lyric  muse  of  the  Cinque- 
cento finds  an  exponent  in  Signor  Guido  Mazzoni,  who,  after 
holding  up  the  imitators  of  Petrarch  to  not  undeserved  ridicule, 
discovers  in  Barbara  Torelli's  fine  sonnet  on  the  murder  of  Ercole 
Strozzi  (who  bad  married  her  to  protect  her  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  Alfonso  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  husband  of  Lucretia  Borgia), 
the  "  best  verse  ever  written  by  an  Italian  woman,"  and  in  the 
spirited 

Su,  su,  su,  Venzon,  Venzone, 

written  in  1509  by  one  of  the  forty  defenders  of  Chiusa  against 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  a  popular  song,  "  for  which  he  could  give 
more  than  he  would  care  to  count "  of  Bembo's. 

To  the  third  and  last  volume  of  this  series — Arte — Signor 
Panzacchi  contributes  "  Rafaello  Sanzio  da  Urbino,"  followed  by 
"  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,"  an  essay  in  lecture  form  which  com- 
bines a  pathetic  with  its  intrinsic  interest,  having  been  given  to  the 
compilers  by  John  Addington  Symonds  shortly  before  his  death. 
It  had  been  previously  delivered  to  a  Florentine  audience,  to 
whom  the  gifted  Englishman  had  said,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
"  no  courtesy  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  heart  of  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  than  the  invitation  to  him,  an  Englishman,  to  speak 
in  Florence  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Florentines."  The 
volume  on  Art  also  includes  "  The  Stage "  ("  II  Teatro  nel 
Cinquecento  "),  by  that  eminent  actor  Signor  Tommaso  Salvini, 
and  "  Cinquecento  Music,"  by  Signor  Alessandro  Biagi.  In  his 
discourse  on  the  painter  of  Urbino,  Signor  Nencioni  defines  his 
marvellous  power  of  assimilation,  which,  far  from  robbing  from 
his  contemporaries,  at  once  absorbed  and  enriched  them,  giving 
more  than  he  borrowed,  yet  ever  borrowing  and  perfecting, 
making  of  the  Roman  school — instead  of  the  servile  imitator  and 
slave  of  a  less  objective  genius — a  glorious  federation.  After 
celebrating  the  splendour  of  his  life  and  art  and  that  moral 
splendour,  the  generosity  that  found  such  ardent  expression  in 
his  praise  of  Buonarroti — "  Ringrazio  Dio  che  mi  ha  fatto  nascere 
a  questo  mondo  insieme  a  Michelangelo  !  " — he  defends  the  great 
defender  of  the  dogma — for  he  is  more  touched  by  "  the  sovereign 
beauty  expressed  on  a  wall  in  the  Vatican  than  by  Bellarmino, 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  " — from  the  impu- 
tation of  irreligion  bred  in  the  "chilly  minds  of  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  Presbyterian,  Giovanni  Ruskin,"  and  "  the  rigid  French 
Positivist,"  Taine,  and  concludes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
these  brilliant  lectures  by  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  for  a 
little  good  wholesome  Chauvinism,  lest,  by  too  much  sub- 
serviency, they  end  by  leaving  all  the  great  documents  of 
their  past  under  the  feet  of  aliens.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded by  those  of  Signor  Panzacchi's  countrymen  who  have 
read  or  listened  to  John  Addington  Symonds  that  there  be 
cosmopolitan  "  aliens "  who  refrain  from  trampling  on  these 
"  documents,"  despite  the  Jin-de-siecle  tolerance  of  invasion  and 
intrusion  he  deprecates.    In  the  great  Florentine  the  English, 
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scholar  extols  the  artist-hero,  bringing  the  peculiar  magic  of 
his  own  word-painting  to  the  verbal  transcription  of  his  hero's 
sombre  masterpieces,  a  knightly  reverence  in  touching  upon  his 
relation  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  all  the  receptiveness  to  the 
versatility  of  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  and  poet  that  is  the 
crowning  characteristic  of  the  historian  of  the  "  Renascence  in 
Italy."  Signor  Salvini's  "  Teatro  del  Cinquecento,"  the  most  sub- 
jective discourse  of  the  series,  reveals  with  the  history  of  the 
drama  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  of  some  of  its  most 
famous  exponents,  the  aims  and  sympathies  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most tragedians  of  the  nineteenth,  who  claims  supremacy  for  his 
art  over  that  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  "  Dramatic  art  " 
seems  to  him  "  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  useful  "  (sic)  "  of  all. 
Sculpture  and  painting  reproduce  nature ;  but,  although  their 
figures  may  express  an  idea,  they  are  motionless,  they  neither 
speak,  nor  gesticulate,  nor  breathe.  ...  I  do  not,"  he  says, 
"  believe  in  the  fable  of  Pygmalion,  since  even  the  chisel  of  a 
Michelangelo  is  powerless  to  make  his  Moses  speak !  .  .  . 
Whereas  the  art  of  the  stage  has  power  to  insinuate  into  the 
mind  of  an  audience  sentiments,  emotions,  passions  which, 
intuitive  in  the  artist,  are  by  him  expressed,  not  by  the  extra- 
neous and  artificial  means  that  are  indispensable  to  other  arts"  (the 
italics  are  ours),  "  but  with  that  facial  action,  with  the  voice,  the 
feeling,  the  fecund  word,  that  are  the  true,  legitimate,  natural 
expression  of  humanity."  Signor  Biagi's  lecture  on  the  "  Music 
of  the  Cinquecento  " — illustrated,  on  the  occasion  of  its  delivery, 
by  the  performance  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Palestrina, 
Orazio  Vecchi,  and  Peri — combats  the  fallacy  that,  because  cer- 
tain intervals  and  essential  chords  had  escaped  the  analysis  of 
early  theorists,  they  had  no  existence  in  music  until  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  or  sixteenth  century.  "As  well  teach," 
exclaims  the  lecturer,  "  that  the  blood  only  began  to  circulate 
with  Cesalpino,  and  that  the  heavens  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
were  a  great  crystal  vault,  punctured  here  and  there  with  stars!" 
After  alternately  defining  ond  demolishing  theories,  Signor 
Biagi  traces  through  the  ages  the  chronology  of  the  melodrama — 
that  much-abused  ancestress  of  the  modern  lyric  drama — with, 
despite  his  endorsement  of  Massimo  dAzeglio's  "  La  musica  e  un 
mistero,"  commendable  lucidity,  and  with  as  commendable  an 
absence  of  pedantry ;  thus  worthily  bringing  to  a  close  a  series  of 
essays  of  equal  literary  and  historic  value. 

Signor  Zumbini  gives  the  first  place  in  his  Studies  in  Italian 
Literature  to  a  woman,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  the  woman  whose 
genius  and  teaching  place  her  on  a  par  with  man  is  a  special 
glory  of  our  race,  of  that  Renaissance  which  was  a  scientific  and 
social  revelation  made  by  Italy  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Vittoria 
Colonna,  supreme  among  the  notable  Italian  women  of  her  time, 
marks  the  highest  grade  of  perfection  which  feminine  genius  had 
"then  attained  ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  shining  example  of  one  of  the 
few  national  achievements  in  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
surpassed  by  aliens."  It  is  evident  that  Signor  Zumbini  has  no 
fear  that  the  "  New  Woman  "  will  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the 
object  of  his  literary  devotion.  For  the  great  lady  and  sweet 
singer  whom  he  celebrates  practised  neither  medicine  nor  law 
outside  the  sacred  circles  of  home  and  cloister,  neither  did  she 
concern  herself  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  address  enthusiastic 
temperance  meetings.  She  was  simply  "  the  greatest  idealist  of 
her  time."  While  the  "  Petrarchisti "  were  lacking  in  spontaneity 
and  sincerity,  the  form  initiated  by  their  master  was  to  Vittoria 
Colonna  the  natural  expression  of  her  dominant  thought ;  the 
love  of  "  a  soul  bound  by  divine  and  natural  will  to  another 
soul "  (Rime  Varie,  Son.  cxvi.),  and  her  genius  reached  its 
greatest  heights  in  those  parts  of  the  "  Canzoniere  "  in  which 
she  sang  this  pure,  pissionate,  and  enduring  love.  By  ample 
quotation  from  the  Rime  Sucre  and  her  letters,  Signor  Zumbini 
establishes  the  preponderance  of  the  spirit  over  the  letter  in  her 
intense  religious  feeling,  and  thence  deduces  her  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation.  Her  head  was  in  the  clouds,  her  dreams 
were  ecstasies,  yet  never  did  she  lose  touch  with  earth.  "  Con- 
soler, benefactress,  heroic  in  charity,  having  ever  before  her  the 
voluntary  martyrdom  of  a  God.  .  .  .  Beatrix  and  Laura  owe 
their  immortality  to  the  great  poets  they  inspired ;  Vittoria 
Colonna,  at  once  heroine  and  poet,  owes  hers  to  herself."  Other 
"  Studies  "  in  this  volume  include  Alfieri's  "  Saul  and  Misogallo," 
a  comparative  essay  on  "  Italian  and  Foreign  Sepulchral  Poetry," 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  "  Criticisms  of  the  Critical  Principles  and 
Teachings  of  Settembrini  and  Vico,"  and  one  on  "  Folengo  as  a 
Precursor  of  Cervantes." 

The  "  Critical  Essays  "  (Saggi  Critici  di  Letterature  Straniere) 
of  S  ignor  Carlo  Segr6  form  a  companion  volume  to  the  above, 
being  published  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  form.  They 
include  studies  on  Goethe's  view  of  Hamlet,  whence  the  in- 
genious essayist  deduces  the  spiritual  genealogy  of  Faust;  on 
Falstaff — the  Falstatf  of  history,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Verdi. 


Why  not  of  Boito,  whose  conception  of  the  jolly  knight,  as 
revealed  by  his  superb  adaptation,  deserves  to  rank  with 
Wilhelm  Meister's  conception  of  the  melancholy  Dane  ?— on 
Tasso  seen  through  Goethe's  spectacles,  on  the  first  Napoleon 
through  Marbot's,  on  Cooper  as  compared  with  Loti,  concluding 
with  the  dictum  that  "people  will  continue  to  delight  in  the 
creations  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  to  shed  tears  over  the  trials  of 
Harvey  Birch  and  Fanny,  and  to  smile  at  the  dialogues  of 
Manuel  and  Borroughclifle,  long  after  the  Eastern  phantasms,  the 
Icelandic  mists,  and  the  vague  images  of  Rarahu  and  Azizade  shall 
have  melted  in  the  gloom  of  implacable  forgetfulness." 

La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Alfredo  Tennyson  contains  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Laureate's  work  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
Italian.  It  is  enriched  not  only  by  copious  illustrative  quotations 
from  Lord  Tennyson's  verse,  but  by  notes  gathered  from  every 
available  source  since  the  beginning  of  his  career.  "  We  will 
not,"  says  Signor  Paolo  Bellezza,  "  begin  our  study  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  Laureate  without  convincing  our  readers  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  judged  by  his  own  countrymen  in  ways  the 
most  diverse  and  contradictory  ....  for  the  very  reason  that 
our  critics  and  men  of  letters  are  apt  to  see  in  him  the  greatest  of 
modern  English  poets,  incontestably  recognized  as  such."  It  isi 
curious  that  so  discerning  and  able  a  critic  should  opine  that 
Tennyson,  far  from  being  "  bright  as  light  and  clear  as  wind,"  as 
he  himself  has  defined  the  "  poet's  mind,"  should  be  lacking  h* 
lucidity.  To  Signor  Bellezza  he  sometimes  appears  to  be 
From  overfineness  unintelligible. 

The  music  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  verse  appeals  more  than  its 
thought  to  the  Italian  commentator  who,  while  deprecating  any 
intention  of  "  placing  "  the  Laureate  in  or  outside  the  hierarchy 
of  great  poets,  avers  in  conclusion  that  "  it  is  incontestable  that 
Tennyson  is  a  great  artist,  it  is  contestable  that  he  is  a  great 
poet."  It  is  not  less  curious  that  Signor  Bellezza's  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  word  and  letter  as  employed  by  the 
Laureate  should  not  have  deterred  him  from  "  doing  into 
Italian  the  Last  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson  in  a  separate 
volume  which  may,  however,  serve  to  elucidate  to  the  Latin  mind 
that  thought  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  has  already  counted 
and  not  found  wanting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier.  Edited  by  the  Due  d'Attdiffret- 
Pasquiek.  Translated  by  Charles  E.  Roche.  Vol.  Ill 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

THE  Pasquier  Memoirs,  as  we  remarked  when  dealing  with 
the  second  volume,  are  decidedly  stronger  in  the  personK 
note,  and  present  a  fuller  record  of  the  times  from  the  momenl 
that  the  author  enters  upon  the  Napoleonic  period.    As  thd 
revolutionary  epoch  recedes  Chancellor  Pasquier 's  reminiscences 
acquire  a  livelier  air  and  fresher  interest.    Perhaps  this  result 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  magnetism  of  Napoleon,  though  muct 
of  it  is  due  to  the  awakened  political  sympathies  of  the  writei 
and  his  keen  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  fal" 
of  Napoleon.    The  present  volume  is  concerned  with  scarcelj 
more  than  two  years.    The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  accoun"| 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  dramatic  events  of  the 
Hundred  Days.    With  regard  to  the  Congress,  much  of  what  it 
here  recorded  is  told  at  secondhand.    Talleyrand  is  the  witness 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Chancellor  Pasquier  does  not  doubt,  asjl: 
many  have  done,  the  sincerity  of  Talleyrand's  zeal  in  urging  thd 
banishment  of  Murat  and  the  crowning  of  Ferdinand  IV.  as  King| 
of  Naples.    Nor  does  he  doubt  his  sincerity  with  respect  to  hisF 
proposals  in  the  question  of  Saxony.    He  insinuates  that,  whi'el  I 
the  Congress  was  busy  enough  with  the  question  what  should  bJ 
done  with  Murat,  every  one  concerned  was  agreed  in  postponing! 
the  more  important  question  of  what  should   be  done  witfcl 
Napoleon  until  the  affair  of  the  intercepted  letter  from  Murat  toi 
Napoleon.  He  declares  that  it  was  suggested  by  General  de  Pozzo> 
and  Wellington  and  Talleyrand  agreed  in  the  suggestion,  thai 
Napoleon  should  be  transported  at  once  to  St.  Helena.    He  con-l 
siders  the  want  of  even  ordinary  precaution  to  keep  Napoleoi i 
securely  guarded  in  Elba  as  altogether  inexplicable.    He  report 
a  curious  conversation  (p.  163)  in  explanation  of  the  channel  by 
which  Napoleon  received  in  Elba  information  of  all  that  was 
taking  place  in  Paris.    Napoleon's  blunder  in  flying  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo  to  Paris,  and  his  conduct  of  the  campaign,  art 
somewhat  severely  criticized. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine.    By  Mme.  Dtceest.    2  vols! 
London  :  Nichols  &  Co.  1894. 
Mme.  Ducrest's  recollections  are  lighter  in  kind,  and  of  a  mori 
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iiscursive  character,  than  Chancellor  Pasquier's.  Her  connexion 
with  the  "  Courts  of  Navarre  and  Malmaison  "  began  some  years 
ifter  the  divorce  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  yet  the  anecdotes 
ihat  enliven  these  volumes  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
period.  She  relates,  for  instance,  the  true  account  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Martinique  "sorceress,"  who  foretold  that  the 
uture  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  would  one  day  become  "  Queen 
)f  France  " — which,  by  the  way,  she  never  did  become.  Then 
ihere  is  told,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  second  volume,  the  not 
less  wonderful  story  of  the  woman  who  signalled  the  good  news 
}f  Thermidor,  by  means  of  robes  and  pierre,  to  the  agitated 
msoners.  Mme.  Ducrest's  strong  Legitimist  convictions 
strengthen  the  impression  left  by  her  testimony  to  Josephine's 
joodness  of  heart,  in  which,  indeed,  all  competent  witnesses  are 
is  one.  She  plainly  hints  that  the  ex-Express  was  the  only 
'riend  she  and  her  mother  possessed  at  Malmaison.  Her  pictures 
)f  the  society  that  surrounded  Josephine  are  brightly  drawn  and 
'ull  of  interest.  Her  musical  talents,  inherited  from  her  mother, 
ivho  taught  music  in  London  when  forced  by  the  Revolution  to 
ly  from  Paris,  threw  her  much  into  the  world  of  musicians. 
ihe  tells  some  good  stories  of  M^hul,  Cherubini,  Grelry,  and 
)ther  composers  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  are  corrective  of  the 
'ond  delusion  of  Frenchmen  that  Napoleon  was  in  all  things  a 
frenchman.  His  prejudice  in  favour  of  Italians  is  well  shown 
by  his  support  of  Paesiello,  and  by  the  amusing  trick  played 
lpon  him  by  Me'hul,  who  succeeded  in  passing  off  a  one-act  opera 
)f  his  own  as  an  Italian  work.  From  overture  to  finish  Napoleon 
was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  supposed  Italian  opera,  declaring 
;hat  there  was  no  good  music  but  Italian.  Altogether  this 
English  version  of  Mme.  Ducrest  should  find  many  readers. 


The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians.  By  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Translated  by  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin.  Part  II. 
London  and  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1894. 
This  instalment  of  the  American  translation  of  M.  Leroy- 
3eaulieu's  work  on  Russia  comprises  chiefly  the  author's  views 
in  administration  and  government,  judicial  procedure,  and  the 
ubject  of  judicial  and  other  reforms.  Nearly  everybody  in 
Russia,  according  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  is  agreed  upon  the  fit- 
less  of  changing  the  existing  form  of  government ;  but  what  they 
.11  dread  is  the  adaptation  of  recognized  Western  institutions, 
["hey  would  not  imitate,  and  are  all  desirous  of  something  new — a 
ully  equipped  and  entirely  original  system,  national,  indigenous, 
Russian,  Slavic.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  is  fully  aware  that,  should 
.  Russian  revolution  be  precipitated,  however  much  it  may  differ 
rom  the  French  Revolution,  there  is  still  only  one  Revolution  in 
listory  and  only  one  precedent  of  revolution.  There  are  Rus- 
ians,  he  tells  us,  who  would  feel  humiliated  at  being  made  free 
1  after  the  manner  of  a  little  decrepit,  rotten  Western  people  like 
he  English  or  the  Belgians."  While  Russians  abound  who  hold 
his  noble  ideal  of  a  free  people,  the  French  Revolution  is  little 
ikely  to  be  dethroned  from  its  bad  eminence  in  history. 


love  in  Idleness :  a  Bar  Harbour  Tale.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford- 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

If  dialogue  is  the  test  of  the  novelist's  command  of  the 
echnique  of  his  art,  the  dialogue  of  this  short  story  does  un- 
[uestionably  prove  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  to  be  a  master.  The 
tory  is  almost  entirely  told  through  the  dialogue,  which  has 
xtraordinary  potency,  both  as  to  the  revealing  quality  and  the 
uggesting.  Incident  there  is,  of  course,  yet  it  is  quite  secondary 
n  importance.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  construction 
>f  the  story,  nor  more  direct  than  the  action  of  it.  The  heroine 
s  an  admirable  study  and  something  new  to  fiction.  She  is  a 
rank-hearted  creature.  Her  candour  is  of  the  whitest  kind,  and 
he  has  that  dreadful  gift  of  divination,  surpassing  mere  in- 
uition,  which  sometimes  falls  to  candid  spirits,  to  the  sore  dis- 
omfiture  of  the  clever.  She  has  two  admirers,  and  her  relations 
vith  these  and  three  maiden  sisters,  who  are  delightfully 
ketched,  form  the  pith  of  a  most  fascinating  story. 


'hridon's  Song ;  and  other  Verses.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1 894. 

Mr.  Thomson's  clever  and  diverting  drawings  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  excellent  critical  introduction  are  alike  congenial  to 
he  spirit  of  these  old  songs,  the  majority  of  which  belong  to  the 
Jentury  in  which  Mr.  Dobson  delights  and  finds  his  inspiration, 
jay,  Fielding,  Swift,  are  here  represented,  with  Shakspeare, 
[zaak  Walton,  D'Urfey,  the  exquisite  song  "Who  liveth  so 
nerrily "  from  Thomas  Bavenscroft's  song-book,  Deuteromelia, 
md  the  admirable  "  Sir  Dilberry  Diddle."  The  book  that  con- 
;ains  these  gems  of  old-fashioned  songs  is  the  prettiest  book 


conceivable,  in  which  all  things  are  in  accord — songs,  illustrations, 
and  editorial  comment. 

The  Recollections  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 
New  Edition.  With  a  Memoir  by  Clement  Shorter.  London : 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden,  Lim.  1894. 

There  may  be  some,  but  assuredly  there  cannot  be  many,  of 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Shorter's  memoir  of  the  author  of  Geoffry 
Hamlyn,  prefixed  to  the  present  edition,  who  might  imagine  that 
Henry  Kingsley  was  something  of  a  neglected  genius,  whose  fate 
it  has  been  to  have  been  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  his 
brother  Charles.  The  assumption  is  entirely  baseless,  though  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  fallacious  importance  attached  in  these 
days  to  mere  "  chatter  "  in  print  about  a  writer  and  his  works  by 
those  who  provide  the  chatter  and  those  to  whom  it  is  purveyed. 
It  is  a  little  late  to  "  discover  "  Henry  Kingsley  now.  Some  one 
will  be  finding  out  Charles  Reade  next.  Such  a  course  of  pioneer- 
ing can  ODly  be  sincerely  undertaken  by  the  very  young  reviewer 
who  writes  as  if  fiction  begins  with  Dickens  and  science  with 
Charles  Darwin.  For  some  thirty  years  Henry  Kingsley's  three 
novels,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  Ravenhoe,  and  The  Hillyars  and  the 
Burtons,  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  critics  of  fiction.  The  fact  is  notorious,  to  readers 
and  publishers  alike,  and  we  hope  the  new  edition  will  be  as 
popular  as  the  old.    It  cannot  be  more  so. 


London  Up  to  Bate.    By  George  Augustus  Sala.    London : 
A.  &  C.  Black.  1894. 

This  volume  will  serve  to  remind  many  people  of  the  utter 
disappearance  of  the  London  described  by  Mr.  Sala  some  five 
and  thirty  years  ago  in  Twice  Round  the  Clock.  They  will  like 
the  book  better  than  the  reminder.  It  is  a  cheery  book,  and 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sala's  older  record. 
Thus  may  a  laggard  memory  be  stirred  to  a  right  estimate  of 
the  gains  or  losses  of  new  London.  As  to  this  question  Mr. 
Sala  is  somewhat  optimistic.  If  he  drops  the  tear  for  the 
vanished  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket,  he  rejoices  in  the 
removal  of  Temple  Bar.  He  regrets  the  destruction  of  the 
colonnade  in  the  Quadrant  of  Regent  Street,  yet  considers 
Northumberland  Avenue  a  "  noble  thoroughfare  "  and  the 
Natural  History  Museum  "  stately."  Only  one  of  the  hideous 
modern  buildings  that  disgrace  the  Embankment  is  named  by 
him  with  disfavour.  Mr.  Sala  touches  on  many  topics  in  his 
chatty,  discursive  way,  and  is  most  interesting,  we  find,  when 
most  reminiscent,  which  happily  he  frequently  is. 


Phantastes.  By  George  MacDonald.  New  edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  John  Bell.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1894. 

It  is  some  years  since  we  read  Dr.  MacDonald's  charming 
romance  of  fairy-land,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  revive  our  recollec- 
tions of  the  adventures  of  the  shadow-haunted  Anodos  in  the 
pretty  edition  before  us,  which  Mr.  Bell  has  illustrated  with 
considerable  sympathy  and  grace.  The  spell  still  holds,  and  here 
is  still  the  ethereal  land  of  moonlight  and  fantasy.  In  a  brief 
space — some  few  pages  suffice — we  are  enveloped  by  a  "  dim 
memory  of  light,"  like  that  which  illuminates  the  court  of  the 
fairy  palace  from  the  moon-reflecting  water  of  the  porphyry 
fountain.  In  the  language  of  sensibility,  in  short,  it  all  comes 
back  again.  While  we  may  envy  those  who  read  Phantastes  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  one  of  those  books  which  is  delightful  to  read 
"  apres  tant  de  jours,"  as  Mr.  Swinburne  sweetly  sings. 

The  Voyage  from  Lisbon  to  India,  1 505-6.  Being  an  Account 
and  Journal,  by  Albericus  Vespuccius.  Translated  from 
the  contemporary  Flemish,  and  edited,  with  Prologue  and 
Notes,  by  C.  H.  Coote.    London:  B.  F.  Stevens.  1894. 

Mr.  Coote  raises  some  nice  points  affecting  the  voyages  of 
Vespucci  and  the  bibliography  of  Vespucci  in  his  "  pro- 
logue "  to  this  reprint  of  an  exceedingly  rare  Flemish  book  in  the 
British  Museum  Library,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  account  of  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  Vespucci,  undertaken  at  "  the  will 
and  command  of  Emanuel,  the  most  serene  King  of  Portugal." 
This  book  bears  the  imprint  of  Jan  van  Doesborch,  at  Antwerp, 
December  1508.  Only  one  other  copy  is  known  to  exist  at 
present,  and  this  is  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  This  "  small  quarto  of  twelve  leaves,"  which  Mr. 
Coote  has  reproduced  with  its  woodcuts  in  facsimile,  with  an 
interleaved  translation  by  Mr.  G.  F.  and  Mrs.  Bar  wick,  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  authorities  in  Vespuccian  literature,  and 
remained  unnoticed,  it  would  seem,  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Coote's  case  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  is  clearly  stated.  The  chief  matter  of  interest  lies  in 
"  the  hitherto  unidentified  letter "  of  Vespucci,  which  gives, 
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point  by  point,  an  account  of  the  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  India 
in  the  form  of  a  journal.  This  letter  is  dated  1500;  but  the 
date,  Mr.  Coote  argues,  is  erroneous,  as  internal  evidence  shows. 
He  has  added,  therefore,  the  words  "  and  five "  to  it,  as  the 
events  described  and  the  months  and  days  mentioned  in  the 
letter  coincide  with  those  narrated  of  the  expedition  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Almeida  in  1505-6.  Whatever  may  be  decided  by 
expert  geographers  as  to  the  attribution  of  the  book,  it  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  curious  to  find  the  name  of  Vespucci  associated 
with  a  Portuguese  voyage  to  India,  and  at,  so  early  a  date,  in 
a  genuine  contemporary  imprint  of  the  Antwerp  press. 


Evolution  and  Ethics;  and  other  Essays.  By  Thomas  H. 
Huxlet.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

"  This,  the  ninth,  volume  of  Mr.  Huxley's  "  Collected  Essays  " 
comprises  reprints  of  comparatively  recent  writings  on  subjects 
of  a  more  or  less  controversial  nature.  The  most  distant  in 
point  of  time  is  "  Science  and  Morals,"  a  reply  to  certain  charges 
made  in  the  Fortnightly  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly.  There  are  also 
the  "  Letters "  on  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  contributions 
published  with  the  title  "  Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies," 
the  admirable  essays  on  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Human 
Society,"  and  on  "  Capital — the  Mother  of  Labour."  The  most 
important  additions  in  the  volume  take  the  form  of  "Pro- 
legomena "  to  the  Romanes  Lecture  on  "  Evolution  and  Ethics," 
the  aim  of  wrhich  is  the  fuller  exposition  and  more  elaborate 
statement  of  the  truth  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  "  ethical 
nature,  while  born  of  cosmic  nature,  is  necessarily  at  enmity  with 
its  parent."  The  practice  of  the  "  ethically  best  "  involves,  and 
ever  must  involve,  strife  with  <;  the  cosmic  nature  born  with  us," 
yet  if  we  are  to  advance  that  struggle  must  be  fought  out  con- 
tinuously. Ethical  nature,  says  Mr.  Huxley,  will  always  have 
to  reckon  with  a  powerful  and  tenacious  enemy  in  ''  cosmic 
nature."  That  unresting  foe  is  not  to  be  subdued  to  purely 
ethical  ends  in  a  few  centuries  only.  There  is  much  in  the 
terms  and  character  of  Mr.  Huxley's  argument  that  suggests 
a  theological  analogy.  We  are  reminded  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  old  Adam.  Very  different  are  the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour  presented  by  Mr.  Huxley.  Labour  is  something  of  a 
revolted  daughter  bent  upon  forcing  iniquitous  claims  upon  her 
beneficent  parent. 

Czar  and  Sultan.  By  Archibald  Forbes.  Bristol :  Arrow- 
smith  ;  London :  Simpkin  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co., 
Limited. 

Not  entirely  successful  is  the  attempt  Mr.  Forbes  makes  in  this 
book  to  employ  in  the  service  of  fiction  his  experiences  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  The  "British 
lad  "  whose  adventures  are  supposed  to  be  set  forth  is  a  shadowy, 
if  not  an  illusive,  presence  in  this  record  of  war.  We  are  by  no 
means  absorbed  in  his  adventures,  such  as  they  are,  and  are 
scarcely  conscious  that  Mr.  Forbes  is  intent  upon  any  other  under- 
taking than  showing  how  fields  were  won,  as  he  has  shown  before. 
He  gives  us,  in  fact,  his  own  recollections  of  Gourko  and  Skobe- 
leff,  of  the  fighting  at  the  Schipka  Pass,  at  Plevna,  and  so  forth, 
and  combines  these  recollections  with  those  of  other  chroniclers 
and  correspondents.  There  is  much  that  is  vigorous  and  rousing 
in  the  scenes  described  by  him,  but  the  novelty  and  piquancy  that 
were  to  be  expected  of  a  British  lad's  impressions  of  the  war  are 
singularly  absent  from  the  narrative. 


Seven  Thousand  Words  often  Mispronounced.  A  Complete 
Handbook  of  Difficulties  in  English  Pronunciation.  By 
William  Heney  P.  Piiyfe.  Fourth  edition.  London : 
Putnam's  Sons.  1894. 

The  success  of  this  Pronouncing  Dictionary  would  seem  to 
prove  that  there  are  many  who  find  it  useful.  Some  1,400  words 
are  added  to  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Phyfe's  work.  The  refer- 
ences, we  note,  are  almost  invariably  to  American  authorities, 
and  these  frequently  differ,  like  other  doctors,  and  also  from 
English  authorities.  Thus,  "  suicidal "  is  to  be  pronounced 
"  su-is-i'-dal,"  though  "Worcester  places  the  accent  oa  the  first 
syllable."  "  Thames  (river  in  England) "  is  "  Temz."  "  Thames 
(river  in  Connecticut) "  is  "  Thamz."  Custom  is  a  tyrant  in 
these  matters.  Worcester  still  retains  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
nunciation of  "  balcony,"  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
but  no  authority  now  holds  to  the  f-imilar  pronunciation  of 
"  theatre,"  which  wa3  general  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


New  editions  we  have  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Gray's  Camp-Fire  Musings 
(Edinburgh  :  Douglas),  in  which  the  author  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion, "May  Ladies  go?"  with  a  hearty  affirmative,  supplying 
practical  hints  as  to  outfit  and  other  matters;  a  "new  version" 
of   The  Flying  Halcyon,  by  Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage 


(Routledge  &  Sons);  and  Parry's  Third  Voyage  and  Fenimore- 
Cooper's  Deerslayer,  two  recent  additions  to  Messrs.  Blackie's 
"  School  and  Home  Library." 


We  have  also  received  Vol.  IV.  of  the  New  Technical 
Educator  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Moravian  and  Silesian  Miners,  by 
Benno  Kappeles,  LL.D.,  Vol.  I.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.), 
statistics  of  social  and  economic  conditions ;  Historical  Progress 
and  Ideal  Socialism,  by  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.  (A.  &  C. 
Black) ;  Eton  and  the  Labour  Question,  by  Geoffry  Drage 
(Eton  :  Drake) ;  Church  Organization,  Accounts,  and  Audit,  by 
Henry  Caldee  Marshall  (Skeffington  &  Co.);  Interludes, 
second  series,  by  Hoeace  Smith  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Part  37  of 
the  illustrated  edition  of  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Part  6  of  the  English  edition 
of  Professor  Keener' s  Natural  History  of  Plan  ts,  translated  by 
Professor  Olivee  (Blackie  &  Son);  The  Book  of  the  Fair,  Part  19, 
dealing  with  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion (Chicago :  Bancroft  Company),  illustrated  with  good  repro- 
ductions ;  and  the  current  issue  of  The  English  Mechanic  (Strand 
Newspaper  Co.),  a  popular  and  well-illustrated  record  of  scientific 
and  industrial  progress  and  invention. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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The  Health  of 
the  Czar. 


CHRONICLE. 

"TVTEWS,  no  longer  mere  gossip,  but  official, 
-LA  as  to  the  Czar's  health,  grew  worse  as 
the  week  went  on.  It  was  stated  that  his  intended 
journey  to  Corfu  had  been  given  up,  and  yesterday 
morning  his  disease  was  defined  by  some  as  being  of 
the  most  malignant  and  hopeless  character,  failure  of 
the  heart's  action  being  also  feared. 


The  Corean  The  tendency  which  we  noticed  last  week 
War-  to  put  a  rather  heavy  discount  on  the 
Japanese  accounts  of  successes  accentuated  itself  later ; 
but  the  almost  entire  absence  of  trustworthy  intelli- 
gence from  the  actual  seat  of  war  still  made  things 
pretty  much  guesswork.  The  publication  of  the  text, 
however,  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  showed  that, 
if  gratitude  were  a  factor  in  politics — which  it  may, 
without  cynicism,  be  pronounced  not  to  be — the 
Japanese  certainly  ought  not  to  entertain  any  of 
those  designs  against  England  which  are  attributed 
to  them  on  rather  good  authority.  M.  Otori,  who 
has  played  in  Corea  something  like  the  part  usual, 
a  few  years  ago,  with  Russian  residents  in  the 
Balkan  States,  was  said  to  have  fallen  out  of  favour, 
the  Japanese  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  been 
sent  to  "strengthen  his  hands"  by  stepping  into  his 
shoes. 

Rumours  about  the  intentions  of  the  Powers,  espe- 
cially England,  were  rife,  but  ill  supported,  and 
changed  later  into  an  assertion  that  a  proposal  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  for  intervention,  actual  or  condi- 
tional, had  been  snubbed  by  the  Powers  all  round. 
This  was  met  somewhat  tardily  by  a  circumstantial 
semi-official  statement  in  the  Daily  News  declaring 
that  no  snub  had  been  received,  that  China  had 
listened,  that  Japan  had  not  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
that  only  a  "minority"  of  the  Powers  disapproved. 
One  might,  perhaps,  like  to  know  what  minority. 
Chinese  rebellions  and  Chinese  loans  were  spoken  of 
with  equal  freedom  by  the  quidnuncs.  Still  further 
reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  the  British  fleet  in 
the  East  in  the  shape  of  one  first-class  cruiser,  the 
Edgar,  and  one  second-class,  the  Spartan,  both  "  new, 
*l  fast,  and  powerful  vessels,"  as  the  advertisements 
have  it.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  single  item  in 
the  welter  of  contradictions  about  the  actual  war  is 
that  "Marshal  Yamagata  is  waiting  for  his  heavy 
"  artillery "  before  attacking  the  Chinese  positions. 
The  main  question  appears  to  be  whether  the  winter 
will  also  wait  to  suit  the  Marshal. 


Elections. 


After  a  considerable  interval  a  Httle  group 
of  elections  has  come  about.  The  nomi- 
nation at  Birkenhead  (where  some  not  very  handsome 
tactics  were  resorted  to  by  the  Gladstonians)  took 
place  this  day  week,  and  the  polling  on  Wednes- 
day. The  contest  was  a  decidedly  sharp  one,  the 
Unionist  candidate,  Mr.  Lees,  being  a  newcomer,  while 
the  Grladstonian,  Mr.  Lever,  had  strong  local  influence 
and  had  fought  the  seat  before.  It  was,  however, 
kept,  Mr.  Lees  winning  by  a  diminished,  but  sufficient, 
majority — 6,140  to  6,043.  The  contest  for  Forfar- 
shire in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Rigby  was  promptly 
arranged,  the  candidates  being  Mr.  C.  M.  Ramsey  as 
the  Unionist,  and  Mr.  Robson,  an  imported  carpet- 
bagger, as  Separatist.  The  inability  of  Scotch  Glad- 
stonians  to  find  local  representatives  thus  continues. 
Sutherland  is  not  yet  provided  with  a  candidate  on 
either  side,  which  shows  bad  electioneering,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionists,  as  they  were  unsuccessful 
last  time,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  ready. 
A  fourth  vacancy,  though  not  necessarily  a  fourth 
contest,  must  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  the 
new  Law  Officer,  whoever  he  is.  Parliament,  by  the 
way,  was  further  prorogued  by  proclamation  in  the 
Gazette  of  Tuesdav  to  December  20. 


Afghanistan  ^HE  oramai7  holiday  greediness  for  news, 
0  '  and  perhaps  a  rather  extraordinary  ten- 
dency to  scares,  which  prevails  at  present,  attracted 
considerable  attention  to  the  report  which  came  on 
Tuesday  morning  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  in  India  had  been  called,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  tour  of  inspection  postponed, 
owing  to  grave  news  received  of  the  Ameer's  health. 
We  deal  elsewhere  with  the  outlook  in  this  matter  ;  the 
facts  are  not  quite  free  from  dispute.  Meanwhile, 
fresh  assertions  of  Russian  intrusion  on  the  Pamirs 
have  arrived,  with  the  addition  that  an  actual  brush 
with  the  Afghans  occurred. 


German 
Golonial 
Government. 


The  strange  case  of  Herr  Leist,  the 
German  Governor  of  the  Cameroons  (who, 
as  we  noted  here,  was  accused  some  time 
ago  of  conduct  remarkably  resembling  in  all  re- 
spects that  of  a  Legree  on  the  great  scale)  came  to 
a  stranger  end  this  wet  k.  Practically  all  the  charges 
of  flogging  women,  of  hanging  men,  and  of  milder 
misconduct  were  admitted.  Whereupon  the  Court 
acquitted  Herr  Leist  on  most  of  the  counts,  and  sen- 
tenced him  on  the  rest  to  be  removed  to  another  post, 
and  to  have  his  salary  cut  down  twenty  per  cent.  This 
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somewhat  confirms  the  notion  that,  while  anything  may 
be  forgiven  to  an  English  official  except  "  vigour," 
nothing  will  be  punished  in  a  German  one  where 
"  vigour"  has  been  shown. 


Delagoa  Bay. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  Portuguese  au- 


thorities at  Delagoa  Bay  have  refused 
assistance  from  Cape  Town  and  invited  it  from  the 
Transvaal,  which  might  mean  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
But  news  from  the  Cape  on  this  subject  is  always 
rather  suspicious,  and  news  from  the  spot  not  very 
authoritative.  H.M.S.  Thrush  might,  however,  have  a 
consort  with  advantage.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary 
in  that  divers  German  ships  have  been  ordered  to 
the  spot,  and  that  the  German  Colonial  party  (which 
has  always  hankered  after  a  Boer  alliance)  is  using  the 
most  unfriendly  language  towards  England.  Fortu- 
nately the  Germans  have  in  this  quarter  absolutely  no 
rights  or  even  claims ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 
to  support  our  own. 

Politics  in  The  Norwegian  elections,  besides  their  bear- 
Norway  and  jDg  on  the  Home  Eule  question  between 
1  '  Norway  and  Sweden,  have  had  interest  as 
showing  a  curious,  though  not  by  any  means  un- 
exampled, change  in  the  complexion  and  local  distri- 
bution of  parties.  For  many  years  the  Norwegian 
commercial  and  urban  classes  generally  have  been 
Conservative,  the  "  country  party  "  Eadical ;  but  now 
things,  partly  owing  to  the  growth  of  Socialism 
in  the  towns,  are  turning  the  other  way.  In 
another  small  country — Belgium — elections  have 
been  taking  place  under  the  last  Eeform  Bill,  it 
was  said  at  first  with  distinct  Socialist  success. 
Later,  however,  it  became  obvious  (though  the  second 
ballots,  which  do  not  take  place  till  to-morrow,  may 
affect  the  situation  to  some  extent)  that  the  Socialist 
successes  had  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
Liberal  party,  and  that  the  Catholics  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  as  strong  as  ever,  if  not  stronger — a  result 
less  surprising  to  those  who  know  Belgium  than  to 
those  who  do  not.  There  is  rumour  of  considerable 
bargaining  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists, 
which  may  affect  the  result. 


General  "^nE  wee^  °Pened  with  abundant  rumours 
Foreign  and  about  the  C/ar's  illness,  an  interview  with 
Colonial  AiFairs.  that  rather  talkative,  but  distinctly  intelli- 
gent, young  King,  Alexander  of  Servia,  and  reassur- 
ing statements  about  the  health  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  Lord  Harris,  as  Governor  of  Bombay, 
had  spoken  plain  truths  to  certain  Deccan  munici- 
palities as  to  "  representation."  They  should  behave 
themselves  before  they  tried  to  "  represent "  others, 
said  he,  like  a  good  cricketer  and  a  sensible  man. 
A  considerable  train  robbery  has  amused  the  United 
States,  where  a  lynching  mob,  to  the  delight  doubtless 
of  Miss  Florence  Balgarnie,  was  dispersed  with  a 
good  deal  of  loss  by  the  Militia,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  protect  the  gaol.  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  Am- 
bassador here,  has  been  making  flattering  observations 
on  England,  especially  on  the  policeman  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  to  an  audience  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The 
unanimity  of  foreign  admiration  for  the  policeman  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  is  really  touching,  though  slightly 
monotonous.  It  is  said  that  the  Administration  of  the 
Interior  in  Egypt  is  to  be  largely  reformed,  and  put  to 
a  great  extent  under  the  direction  of  an  English 
official.  This  is  very  good  news  for  Egypt  and  the 
friends  of  Egypt ;  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  good 
by  Parisian  journalists  is  a  matter  on  which  they  will 
doubtless  themselves  express  no  uncertain  sound.  A 
very  annoying  thorn  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  Germans  in  South- West  Africa  by  the  surrender  of 
Hendrik  Witbooi,  the  powerful  Hottentot  chief,  who 
has  so  long  successfully  resisted  them. 


Ireland. 


Mr.  Morley  cut  rather  a  poor  figure  last 
week  in  reference  to  an  interference  of  his 
between  Lord  Sligo  and  one  of  his  tenants,  it  being 
pretty  conclusively  shown  that  the  woman  concerned 
had  not  been  treated  with  any  harshness  whatever. 
Eight  men  were  drowned  this  week  in  Bantry  Bay  by 
the  upsetting  or  staving  of  what  the  papers  call  a 
"  canvas  canoe,"  but  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
large,  but  horribly  flimsy,  curraghs  or  coracles  used  on 
the  West  coast  of  Ireland. 


The  Church  The  last  day  of  the  Church  Congress  saw 
Congress,  some  exceedingly  good  papers  read, 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  meeting.  With  Professor 
Gwatkin  to  discuss  the  Koman  Empire,  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  Buddhism,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  Church  Art, 
and  Sir  John  Stainer  Church  Music,  there  could  be 
no  lack  of  authority,  and  (in  Mr.  Richmond's  case 
at  least)  no  lack  of  liveliness. 


Speeches. 


The  gradual  increase  of  political  talk 
chronicled  last  Saturday  has  continued 
this  week.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  scarcely  novel 
on  the  wickedness  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir 
Henry  James  decidedly  hackneyed  on  the  relations  of 
education  and  crime.  As  Sir  Henry  "can  testify 
"from  personal  knowledge"  to  this  connexion,  it 
would  be  impolite  to  demur  to  it,  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  little  curiosity  as  to  where  the  personal 
knowledge  comes  in.  Has  Sir  Henry  a  diary  some- 
where recording  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  criminal 
instincts  in  himself  as  he  proceeded  from  Musa  to  tupto 
and  from  tare-and-tret  to  conic  sections  ?  Otherwise 
we  do  not  quite  understand,  for  mere  statistics  as  to- 
calendars  at  Sessions  do  not  of  necessity  prove  any- 
thing. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Durham, 
and  partly  continued,  partly  defended,  his  recent  pro- 
gramme, offensive  and  defensive.  We  observe  that 
Gladstonians  have  claimed  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  pro- 
mising to  vote  for  Welsh  Disestablishment.  They 
omitted,  according  to  their  custom,  to  mention  that 
he  declared  at  the  same  time  for  compensation  as  full' 
at  least  as  that  given  to  the  Irish  Church — a  condition 
which  would  make  Mr.  Gee,  Mr.  George,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pack  simply  furious.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas- 
Ellis,  the  chief  Government  Whip,  was  making  a 
speech  at  Bala,  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant 
Home  Rule  and  prairie  value  for  Wales.  This  is 
odd  language  for  a  Whip.  But  Lord  Rosebery,  per- 
haps, cares  for  none  of  these  things. 


Appointments. 


Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who,  since  his- 


conversion  to  Home  Rule  some  years  ago, 
has  been  rather  peripatetic,  has  received  a  solid  reward 
in  the  shape  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Customs,  one 
of  the  best  posts  in  the  permanent  Civil  Service.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Cuffe  has  succeeded  Sir  A.  K.  Stephenson 
in  the  rather  coveted  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  extremely  well-abused  post  of  Public  Prosecutor. 

Anglican  The  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders.  Orders  has  gone  on,  with  a  vigour  and 
voluminousness  equally  surprising,  perhaps,  to  those 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  those  who 
know  something  about  it.  We  may  make  one  small 
contribution  ourselves.  The  denial  of  the  validity  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  an  enormous 
assistance  to  the  proselytizing  work  of  what  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (to  its  great  annoyance) 
has  happily  called  "  the  Italian  mission  in  England." 
Assertion  in  that  sense,  therefore,  is,  on  the  principle  of 
Cui  bono,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  admission  (which  is  notorious)  of  the  validity 
by  Roman  theologians  of  orthodoxy  and  learning  is,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of 
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evidence  possible.  We  supply  this  argument,  of 
course,  only  for  the  use  of  the  layman.  As  for  the 
expert,  few,  we  think,  who  have  impartially  examined 
it  have  ever  felt  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 


The  Empire  The  directors  of  the  Empire  have  issued 
Theatre.  a  moderately  worded  protest  against  the 
absurd  and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  Licensing  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  that  body  at  large  will  listen  to  it,  but  one 
thing  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain.  No  stronger 
argument  than  their  refusal  could  be  supplied  to  those 
who  maintain  that  elected  bodies  in  general,  and  the 
London  County  Council  as  hitherto  elected  in  parti- 
cular, are  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  such  functions 
as  these. 


Police. 


It  is  a  pity  that  police  magistrates,  who 
have  great  opportunities  for  clearing  the 
public  mind  of  cant — and  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
often  use  them — should  ever  talk  such  clap-trap  as 
Mr.  Lane  did  the  other  day  at  the  North  London 
Court  in  describing  elementary  education  as  a  certain 
boy's  "  birthright."  If  Mr.  Lane  merely  meant  that 
the  youth  in  question  was  born  after  the  present 
Education  Acts  came  into  force,  the  bare  truth  of  his 
statement  is  of  course  undeniable,  its  importance  less 
so.  For  in  that  case  we  must  call  the  effects  of  all  the 
statutes  in  force  at  the  birth  of  any  British  infant  his 
"  birthright"  ;  and  it  will  be,  in  Mr.  Lane's  language, 
the  birthright  of  every  boy  and  every  girl  born  during 
the  present  year  to  be  hanged  if  they  commit  murder, 
and  to  pay  double  Death  duties  if  they  are  fortunate  or 
industrious  enough  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
riches.  And  their  birthright  in  education,  the  gallows, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  schedules  will  lapse  the 
moment  that  the  Queen's  assent  is  given  to  any  alter- 
ation of  these  statutes — a  very  odd  kind  of  birthright. 
At  Marylebone  the  mysterious  "  fight  with  medi- 
"  seval  cutlasses  "  lost  all  its  interest,  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  mere  brawl — some  hinted  a  drunken  brawl — 
between  betting  men. 


Games. 


Two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  yards  were  done  in  twelve 
hours  on  the  bicycle  this  day  week  by  G.  Hunt  of 
Nottinghamshire.    This  breaks  by  nearly  two  miles 

the  previous  record  made  only  the  other  day.  One  of 

the  most  noteworthy  football  matches  played  this  season 
as  yet  was  between  Sunderland  and  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
in  which  the  Northern  team,  who  had  come  with  a  great 
professional  reputation,  were  beaten  by  the  Arsenal  with 
two  goals  to  one,  as  they  were  next  day  at  Leyton  by 
the  "  Casuals  "  with  four  to  three. 


The  School  Board  Very  amusing  wrath  was  shown  by  the 
Question.  Bible  Education  Council  at  Archdeacon 
Sinclair's  very  proper  submission  to  his  Bishop  in  the 
matter  of  the  little  Nonconformist-Freethinker  "plant " 
against  religious  education.  "  What,"  cried  Dr  Lunn 
in  effect,  "  obey  a  bishop !  what  next  ?  "  and  his  cry 
should  open  the  eyes  of  the  Churchmen  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  even  better  than  Dr. 
Sinclair's  resipiscence.  That  Mr.  Eyton,  a  Prebendary 
and  a  supposed  good  Churchman,  should  have  taken  the 
same  line,  may  set  some  a-murmuring  to  themselves 
musingly  that  very  suggestive  resolution  of  the  Exeter 
Oladstonian  parsons  about  the  "too  prevalent  idea  that 
"  Liberalism  and  Churchmanship  are  incompatible." 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Eyton  afterwards  expressed 
sorrow  that  he  had  written ;  but  how  much  better 
would  it  have  been  to  be  sorry  before  he  wrote  !  We 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  a  very  characteristic  attempt  has 
been  ma<ie  to  twist  some  utterances  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  London's  were  twisted,  by  trumpeting  the  fact  that 


the  Archbishop  praised  some  Board  School  teachers  as 
excellent  teachers  of  religion.  It  may  shock  the  inno- 
cent, but  will  not  surprise  the  experienced  in  the 
tactics  of  a  certain  party,  to  learn  that  this  was  a 
generous  exception  introduced  in  a  letter  tending 
wholly  and  unreservedly  to  support  religious  educa- 
tion. It  was  said  by  a  rude  person  after  the  general 
election  which  gave  its  name  to  a  political  Club  that  it 
had  been  won  by  "  hard  lying."  The  followers  of  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Clifford  seem  to  think  that  their 
best  way  is  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  will,  however, 
be  difficult  for  them  to  pursue  this  policy,  at  least  as 
regards  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  has  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  unhesitating  support  to  the  majority  of 
the  present  Board. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  poured  very  pre- 

Correspondence.    .  ,  ,  f  .   ,  «, 

cious  and  well-deserved   balms   on  Mr. 


Courtney's  head  this  week  in  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill. 


matter  of  the 


Miscellaneous. 


The  Thirlmere  Waterworks  for  Manchester 
were  formally  opened  yesterday  week,  after 
many  years'  preparation,  and  next  day  the  water  whs 

turned  on  in  Manchester  itself.  The  conferring  of  h. 

C.B.  upon  Mr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  Mashon it- 
land,  will  doubtless  be  objected  to  by  persons  of  the 
extreme  Laboucherian  type,  and  has  been  grumbled  at 
already  as  tardy  by  persons  of  a  different  kidney.  Be- 
tween whom  the  prudent  man  may  safely  opine  that 

the  honour  was  not  ill  bestowed.  Trinity  College, 

Grlenalmond,  which  was  partly  burnt  down  this  week, 
was  rather  better  known  to  persons  not  directly  con- 
nected with  it  than  most  such  places,  first  by  the  agree- 
able account,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Hope  Scott,  how  that 
eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father  sought  a  site  for  it  in  the  wilds,  and  drank 
ceil-de-perdrix  champagne  when  they  had  found  it, 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  less  cheerful,  but  much 
lengthier,  description  of  its  early  troubles  in  another 
biography,  the  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Charles  Words- 
worth. 

Many  Diocesan  Conferences  have  been  held  during 
the  week,  most  of  them  declaring  stoutly  against  Dis- 
establishment. At  Lincoln,  however,  the  Dean  unsuc- 
cessfully displayed  that  faithfulness  to  those  who  made 
him  a  Dean  which  is  an  honourable  distinction  of  the 
Grladstonian  clergy,  and  argued  gingerly  for  Disestab- 
lishment. But  if  Dr.  Wickham  has  doubts  about  an 
Established  Church,  would  it  not  have  been  the  more 
excellent  way  to  have  refused  to  be  an  Established  Dean 

at  this  juncture?  Some  very  singular  statements 

were  made  as  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  Industrial  school  by  Lord  Archibald 
Douglas,  formerly  chaplain  at  the  school,  before  a  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  It 

has  been  announced  that  private  postcards,  on  certain 

conditions,  may  be  sent  to  places  abroad.  Lord 

Drumlanrig,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Queensberry,  and  a 
peer  in  his  own  right  since  last  year,  was  found  shot, 
apparently  by  an  accident,  while   out  shooting  in 

Somersetshire.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  delivered  the 

Harveian  Oration  on  Thursday. 


Books  &c  Furniss's  new  comic  paper,  Lika  Joko, 

'  '  has  appeared  this  week,  and  those  who  ex- 
pected that  the  projector  would  have  the  bad  tat-te  to 
make  it  anything  like  Punch  have  been  disappointed. 
It  is  in  appearance  rather  like  a  less  bulky  Sketch,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  with  very  shining  paper.  It 
opens  with  "Trilby:  an  Open  Letter,"  proceeds  to  a 
decidedly  pretty  picture  of  a  young  woman  skirt- 
dancing,  contains  a  large  cartoon  of  the  intended 
victims  of  "  Lika  Joko,"  and  divers  other  things,  in- 
cluding a  rather  pleasing  piece  of  Table-Turning — not 
Spiritualism,  but  interviewer-squelching.     Let  Mr. 
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Furniss  be  funny  and  he  will  doubtless  prosper.  

The  third  volume  of  the  very  useful  Publications  of 
the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance  has  appeared  (Hodges, 
Figgis,  &  Co  ) 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  died  at  the  age 
Obituary.  rf  ninety-two,  though  born  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  been  identified  during  almost  the  whole  of 
his  long  life,  since  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  with  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  was  Solicitor-General  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  seventy  years  ago,  and  Chief  Justice  of  New 
South  Wales  for  thirty  years.  He  was  later  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
while  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  a 
Privy  Councillor.  Sir  Alfred  was  a  cousin  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  but  a  generation  higher  on  the 

tree.  Mr.  Nichol,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  at 

Glasgow,  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  and  of 
no  small  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,  though 

with   some  peculiarities  of  temper.  M.  Terrien 

de  Lacouperie  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  well-known 
Sinologists.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  English  by 
naturalization,  and  it  is  said  by  descent,  he  had  long 
resided  here,  and  had  received  such  small  encourage- 
ment as  there  is  among  us  for  such  studies  as  his. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  LAST  PROGRAMME. 

THE  desperate  anxiety  displayed  by  the  Gladstonian 
to  discover  some  signs  of  the  coming  of  that 
much-desired  event,  the  disruption  of  the  Unionist 
party,  is  of  course  a  manifestation  at  which  we  can  well 
afford  to  smile.  Indeed,  it  is  really  obliging  on  the 
part  of  our  excellent  adversaries  thus  to  revive  the 
entertainment  with  which  they  were  wont  to  amuse  us 
seven  years  ago,  when,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Par- 
liament of  1 886,  we  used  to  be  regaled  about  every 
other  week  with  a  new  prediction  of  the  imminent 
collapse  of  the  Unionist  alliance.  Then,  as  now,  it 
was  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  they  fixed  the  eye  of 
malignant  hope ;  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  assuring  him  five  days  out  of  six, 
had  made  his  own  return  to  his  former  comrades  abso- 
lutely impossible,  but  who,  as  regularly  as  the  sixth 
day  came  round,  was  represented  as  about  to  break 
finally  with  the  party  that  had  welcomed  him,  in  order 
to  go  back  to  the  party  that  would  refuse  to  receive 
him  again  on  any  terms.  These  same  men  are  even 
more  violent  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  to-day  than 
they  were  in  'Eighty-seven;  they  remind  him,  with 
even  greater  frequency  and  bitterness,  that  there  is 
"  no  future  for  him  except  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tory 
"  party  "  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  "  quite  like  old  times  "  to 
hear  them  talking  the  same  delightful  nonsense  as 
ever  about  his  throwing  "explosive  bombs"  at  his 
own  future,  so  to  speak,  and  generally  going  out  of  his 
way  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  what  these  singular  critics 
of  his  are  never  tired  of  describing  to  him  as  the  only 
political  bread-and-butter  that  will  ever  be  within  his 
reach. 

Their  latest  performance  on  this  wise  was  rendered 
more  plausible  by  an  audacious  misquotation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  words.  He  has  just  formulated  one  of 
those  programmes  of  social  legislation  which  he  is  so 
fertile  in  producing,  and  has  thereby  provoked  some 
hostile  criticism  from  an  anonymous  member  of  his 
party,  who  appears  to  be  not  so  fond  of  programmes 
as  his  leader.  Replying  to  this  rebuke  in  a  speech  at 
Durham  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted,  as 
he  has  insisted  many  times  before,  that  the  Unionist 
party  cannot  maintain  itself  on  the  purely  "  negative 
"  policy"  of  resistance  to  Irish  Home  Rule  and  other 
foolish  and  dishonest  projects  of  the  New  Radicalism  ; 
that  it  is  bound  to  present  itself  to  the  country  with 
the  offer  of  various  legislative  schemes  for  what  is 


called  "  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
"  the  people  "  (meaning,  so  far  as  one  can  discover,  of 
the  working-class  voter  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  community) ;  and  that,  in  fine,  if  this 
positive  policy  were  to  be  definitely  rejected  by  the 
Unionist  party,  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  would  feel 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  "  responsible  position  "  which 
he  now  fills  in  its  councils.  To  represent  this  as  a 
threat  of  retirement  in  case  his  latest  legislative  pro- 
gramme is  not  swallowed  whole,  and  without  the  masti- 
cation of  a  single  detail,  by  the  Conservatives  and 
Liberal-Unionists  alike,  is,  in  the  old-fashioned  ro- 
mancer's phrase,  "  the  work  of  a  moment "  with  the 
honest  Gladstonian  journalist.  The  circles  of  the 
faithful  were  accordingly  edified  next  day  with  the 
story  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  presented  this  de- 
mand as  an  ultimatum  to  his  Tory  allies,  that  his  Tory 
allies  never  could,  should,  or  would  accept  it,  and  that 
accordingly,  and  "  positively  for  the  last  time,"  the 
long-promised  break-up  of  the  Unionist  party  was 
actually  at  hand.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  say  that 
this  terribly  disruptive  utterance  in  the  Durham 
speech  resolves  itself,  on  inquiry,  into  the  very 
different  declaration  that,  if  the  Unionists  were  to 
decline  the  adoption  of  any  positive  policy,  and  to  rely 
solely  on  their  services  as  defenders  of  a  Union  which 
is  no  longer  in  any  danger,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
not  remain  a  leader  of  its  Liberal  wing.  And,  since 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  section  of  the  party, 
Conservative  or  other,  proposes  to  base  its  claims  to 
national  confidence  on  the  sole  circumstance  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Unionists  in  general  will  not  be  seriously  dis- 
composed by  the  "explosive  bomb"  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  alleged  to  have  thrown  among  them. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the  continual 
promulgation  of  political  programmes  for  the  Unionist 
party  by  eminent  members  of  its  Liberal  wing  is  a 
practice  to  be  unreservedly  commended.    So  long,  of 
course,  as  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  such  promul- 
gation binds  no  one  but  the  eminent  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  no  great  harm  perhaps  is  done. 
But  there  is  always  a  certain  danger  that  this  under- 
standing may  be  ignored  or  forgotten.     It  is,  for 
instance,  obviously  impossible  for  us,  or  for  any  other 
organ  of  Conservative  opinion,  to  enter  the  foregoing 
caveat  on  every  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  let 
us  say,  finds  it  necessary  to  remind  his  party  that  he  is 
as  good  a  Radical  as  ever.    To  do  so  would  be  need- 
lessly irritating,  and  this  of  course  is  so  strongly  felt 
by  Conservatives  in  general  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  many  political  manifestos  of  the  kind  in 
question  in  a  silence  which  they  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  be  construed  as  assent.    That,  however,  is  the  con- 
struction to  which  it  must  always  be  more  or  less 
liable,  and  which,  indeed,  in  some  quarters  is  already 
occasionally  put  upon  it.    The  danger  of  such  misinter- 
pretation is  the  more  invidious  because  every  Liberal- 
Unionist  programme  contains,  and  necessarily  contains, 
a  certain  number  of  articles  which  the  Conservative 
party  have  either  officially  accepted  or  to  which  they 
are  more  or  less  avowedly  committed  ;  and  the  effect  of 
lumping  these  together  with  the  unaccepted  articles, 
and  hearing  the  whole  series  continually  recited  in  the 
press  or  on  the  platform,  is  to  beget  an  indolent  belief 
in  too  many  minds,  Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal, 
that  it  constitutes  the  authoritative  Unionist  creed. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  necessary  to  examine  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  of  articles  included  in  the  latest  of  these 
programmes  to  see  how  very  composite  is  its  character, 
and  how  large  is  the  admixture  of  doubtful  or  debat- 
able proposals  with  legislative  projects  on  which 
Unionists  in  general  are  agreed.  Side  by  side,  for 
example,  with  a  question  like  that  of  Employers 
Liability,  subject  to  a  power  of  contracting  out,  we  find 
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such  another  question  as  that  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  two  subjects  of 
legislation  which  stand,  so  far  as  Conservatives  are  con- 
cerned, on  a  more  widely  different  footing.  Upon  the 
former  of  the  two  the  Conservative  party,  after  tbe 
debates  of  last  Session  on  the  Bill  which  Ministers 
thought  fit  to  wreck,  may  be  said  to  have  an  official 
policy ;  on  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  any 
party,  even  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  leader,  has  any  policy  at  all.  To  provide 
pensions  for  the  old  is  hardly  more  than  a  pious  aspi- 
ration in  any  man's  mind ;  in  none  has  it  been  con- 
densed into  anything  more  definite,  even  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  publication  of  a  specific  financial 
plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  has  secured  locus 
standi  for  its  principle  by  appealing  to  the  proposition 
that,  the  Poor-law  itself  being  essentially  sociaUstic,  a 
proposal  for  the  partial  relief  of  its  burdens  ought  not, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  its  Socialism,  to  be  excluded 
from  a  hearing.  This  proposition,  however,  though  of 
course  unassailable,  carries  us  but  a  very  little  way. 
Not  only  has  it  nothing  to  say  to  the  question  of  finan- 
cial practicability,  but  it  has  only  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  question  of  public  morality  and  legislative 
policy.  Of  two  methods  of  relieving  want,  both  equally 
socialistic  in  theory,  one  may  in  practice  be  far  more 
dangerous  and  infinitely  more  demoralizing  than  the 
other.  The  old-age  pensions  scheme  has  never  been 
seriously  discussed  from  either  point  of  view.  Neither 
of  the  two  political  parties  can  be  said  to  have  formed 
any  opinion  worthy  of  the  name  as  to  whether  it  is 
practicable  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance,  or  tolerable 
from  that  of  public  policy.  Yet  here  we  find  it  in  the 
latest  so-called  Unionist  programme,  cheek-by-jowl 
with  Employers'  Liability,  and  the  perfectly  harmless,  if 
not  very  promising,  proposal  to  establish  Courts  of 
Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  Labour  disputes. 
What,  again,  are  we  to  make  of  such  an  item  as 
that  of  "  temperance  legislation  "  ?  It  may  cover  any- 
thing, from  a  sensible  and  moderate  revision  of  the 
Licensing  Laws  up  to  a  Gothenburg  experiment  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  confiscatory  Local  Veto  scheme  on 
the  other.  How  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any 
"  Unionist  policy  "  on  this  subject,  or  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  stands  pledged  to  legislate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  "  temperance "  by  any  one  of  the  methods 
which  find  favour  with  the  various  classes  of  crotchet- 
mongers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion ?  It  is  needless,  however,  to  go  through  the  list, 
especially  as  at  its  very  outset  we  come  across  the 
proposal  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Act  to  English  urban  tenancies,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  artisan  to  become  the  freeholder 
of  his  dwelling  by  advances  from  the  State  instead  of 
from  a  Building  Society.  Such  an  article  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  stamp  the  programme  as  "  un- 
"  authorized  "  indeed.  Its  very  presence  proclaims  the 
manifesto  to  be  one  addressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
his  own  section  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  consti- 
tuencies. That  should  be  perfectly  understood,  and  at 
present,  no  doubt,  is  understood ;  but  for  the  reasons 
above  given  it  is  undesirable,  we  think,  to  risk 
misunderstanding  by  multiplying  such  manifestos,  and 
by  giving  them,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  too 
authoritative  form. 


WHAT  LORD  ROSEBERY  HAS  DONE. 

IT  would  not  be  difficult,  and  if  there  were  not  more 
important  work  in  hand  it  would  be  perhaps 
worth  while,  to  show  the  extremely  "  official  "  character 
of  the  statement  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Daily 
News.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  communication 
headed,  with  lavish  precision,  "  Negotiations  for  Peace" 
and  «  The  Policy  of  the  Government."    It  has  been 


extorted  by  the  general  expressions  of  uneasiness 
excited  by  the  sudden  summoning  of  the  last  Cabinet 
Council,  and  also  by  the  explanation  which  various 
critics  have  put  upon  that  event.  The  statement  tells 
us  nothing  as  to  why  the  Council  met  out  of  time  just 
then,  and  the  more  or  less  inspired  comment  of  the 
Daily  News  on  this  incident  only  takes  up  those  who 
peer  irreverently  into  a  mystery  in  a  short,  not  to  say 
snubbing,  manner.  The  Cabinet  did  not  meet  for  any 
of  the  reasons  assigned  or  to  do  the  things  alleged. 
Perhaps  it  met  for  no  reason,  and  did  nothing.  We 
have  known  Cabinets  do  worse. 

So  far  the  statement  is  negative ;  but  it  does  not 
stop  there.  It  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  has  happened 
since  this  puzzle  was  provided  to  relieve  the  barrenness 
of  the  dull  season.  We  learn  that,  acting  on  informa- 
tion received — "  which  showed  that  the  Chinese  were 
"  prepared  to  enter  on  negotiations  for  peace  on  certain 
"  terms  " — Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  taken  steps. 
The  steps  are  distinguished  by  a  laudable  caution,  and, 
if  they  have  so  far  led  to  no  result,  at  least  they  have 
not  caused  this  country  to  undergo  another  version  of 
the  discredit  entailed  upon  it  by  the  management 
which  achieved  the  Congo  Agreement.  In  fact,  the 
action  of  Ministers  was  eminently  judicious.  They 
have  only  asked  the  Governments  of  Europe  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  China's 
readiness  to  make  peace,  and  its  notion  of  the  "  certain 
"  terms  "  it  could  accept,  should  be  communicated  to 
Japan  by  all  of  them,  speaking  at  once.  At  the  same 
time  Ministers  have  taken  care  to  ask  whether  Japan  is, 
or  is  not,  disposed  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  proposed  by 
China.  The  offer  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  act 
"  the  honest  broker"  has  not  been  met  by  a  decisive  re- 
jection of  its  services.  A  majority  of  the  Great  Powers 
is  "in  thorough  accord  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
"  ment."  It  is  hoped  the  minority  will,  in  time, 
assent ;  and  Japan  has,  so  far,  maintained  a  silence 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  mean  assent. 

This  statement  sweeps  away  a  great  deal  of  contra- 
dictory and  unfounded  information  so-called,  which 
has  come  from  the  seat  of  war  and  the  different 
capitals  of  Europe.  Its  force  is  increased  by  the  ex- 
plicit assurance  that  "  Ministers  were,  of  course, 
"  moved  to  take  the  measures  by  their  sense  of  the 
"  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
"  other  Powers  interested  of  the  maintenance  of 
"  internal  quiet  and  order  in  the  Chinese  Empire." 
This  is  as  distinct  a  recognition  as  could  be  expected 
in  the  circumstances  of  what  is,  in  fact,  the  capital 
truth  of  the  situation — namely,  that  this  war  and 
its  consequences  do  not  concern  China  and  Japan 
only,  but  the  interests  of  the  large  majority  of 
Great  Powers,  which  in  itself  would  supply  ample 
justification  for  intervention.  The  qualifying  state- 
ment, appended  by  way  of  rider,  that  "  such  in- 
"  tervention  as  has  been  suggested  is  purely  a  diplo- 
"  matic  one,  made  in  the  friendliest  spirit  to  both 
"  the  combatants,"  must  be  understood  to  be  made  in 
a  spirit  of  diplomatic  courtesy.  If  it  goes  further,  and 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  engagement  not  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  imposed  on  the  honest  broker,  it  means 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  prepared  to  look 
on  at  the  destruction  "  of  internal  quiet  and  order  in 
"  the  Chinese  Empire,"  should  Japan  prove  too  exact- 
ing, and  continue  to  be  successful.  We  find  it 
however,  impossible  to  believe  that  any  English 
Government  could  possibly  be  so  bereft  of  sense  as  to 
voluntarily  submit  to  such  a  ruinous  necessity.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  is  endeavouring  to  smooth  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  hand  by  the  use  of  carefully 
polite  language.  There  are  happily  reasons  to  believe 
that  Japan  is  beginning  to  find  causes  for  not  being  too 
exacting.  Its  patriotic  warlike  policy  has  failed  to 
disarm  the  opposition  in  the  Diet.  The  pause  which 
has  occurred  in  military  operations  seems  to  show 
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that  its  armies  find  an  advance  against  the  bulk 
of  China,  at  a  season  when  the  near  approach  of 
winter  threatens  to  stop  all  campaigning,  a  very 
different  thing  from  overwhelming  an  isolated  Chinese 
corps  in  the  cockpit  of  Corea.  The  tall  talk  about 
a  military  promenade  to  Mukden  begins  to  look 
somewhat  foolish,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  its  forces  effec- 
tively to  the  Yaloo,  which  is  separated  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  difficult  country  from  the 
capital  of  Manchuria.  Japan  may,  in  fact,  decide  to 
accept  the  Chinese  offer  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  talk  of  inter- 
vention which  is  not  diplomatic. 


MR.  BAYARD'S  COMPLIMENTS. 

WE  have  always  allowed  ourselves  the  indulgence 
of  a  modest  belief  that  we  make  this  country  a 
fairly  agreeable  place  of  residence  for  an  American 
Ambassador.  There  are,  of  course,  many  obvious 
reasons  why  it  should  be  both  easy  and  pleasant  for 
Englishmen  to  do  so ;  and  we  have,  indeed,  had  the 
gratifying  testimony  of  a  succession  of  these  dis- 
tinguished persons  to  the  fact  that  we  have  succeeded. 
Even  in  the  most  difficult  times — and  there  have  been 
none  more  difficult  in  our  day  than  the  period  of  the 
American  Civil  War — the  personal  relations  between 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  and  English 
society  have  never  been  otherwise  than  smooth  and 
amicable ;  and  since  Mr.  Adams's  tenure  of  the  post 
there  have  happily  been  no  serious  international  com- 
plications to  threaten  them.  The  only  risk,  indeed, 
that  there  has  ever  been — a  risk  which  was,  of  course, 
gravest  while  the  memories  of  the  war  were  still  recent 
— was  one  of  an  exactly  opposite  character.  There 
was  a  danger,  illustrated  if  we  remember  rightly  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  lest  the  understanding 
between  the  American  representative  and  ourselves 
should  become  a  little  too  good,  and  assume  a  greater 
cordiality  than  might  commend  itself  to  the  temporary 
mood  of  his  countrymen.  The  danger,  however,  of 
that  contingency  has  again,  happily,  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  though  we  seem  to  detect  just  the  slightest 
flavour  of  the  apologetic  in  the  tone  of  the  extremely 
handsome  compliments  which  Mr.  Bayard  has  just 
been  bestowing  upon  us  before  an  American  audience, 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  that  to  the  speaker's  con- 
sciousness of  the  almost  unmeasured  character  of  his 
praise. 

So  nearly  unmeasured  is  it,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
embarrassing  to  its  recipients.  Upon  our  hospitality, 
our  kindness,  our  justice  and  fair-dealing,  our  love  of 
order,  our  law-abiding  spirit,  the  religiousness  of  our 
domestic  habits,  the  propriety  of  our  language,  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  police,  the  American  Ambassador 
speaks  in  terms  which  we  should  be  proud  indeed  to 
deserve.  During  an  eighteen-months'  residence  in 
England  he  has  never  passed  the  night  in  any  house  in 
which  the  household  did  not  assemble  every  morning 
for  family  prayers.  During  the  whole  of  that  period 
he  does  not  remember  ever  having  heard  an  oath. 
He  does  not  remember  that  he  ever  heard — nay,  he 
is  "  sure  of  it "  that  he  never  did  hear — "  at  any 
"  entertainment  a  jest  or  a  story  that  a  man  would 
"  object  to  tell  to  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  daughter." 
All  this  is  extremely  gratifying  ;  and  it  would  remain 
so  even  if  for  the  "  never  "  of  our  enthusiastic  eulogist 
we  were  to  substitute  the  "  hardly  ever "  which  a 
certain  famous  ship's  company,  themselves  almost  as 
uniformly  well-conducted  as  the  British  people,  in- 
duced their  commanding  officer  to  accept  as  an 
amendment  upon  his  own  too  unqualified  encomium. 
For  even  then  it  at  least  points  unmistakably  to  the 
fact  that  a  guest  coming  to  us  from  a  country  in 


which  the  rules  of  outward  decorum  certainly  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  undue  laxity  has  found  a  higher 
standard  of  propriety,  devoutness,  and  refinement  than 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  with. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  not  deny  that  we  can  accept 
Mr.  Bayard's  compliments  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
police  with  less  confusion ;  and  that  we  can  even  ad- 
mit, without  blushing,  the  accuracy  of  his  admiring 
account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  London  crowds.  We 
can  well  believe  that  he  has  never  seen  a  London 
policeman  with  a  baton  or  stick  in  his  hand,  nor  seen 
a  blow  struck  by  one,  nor  heard  violent  language  from 
one,  nor  seen  violence  used  by  one.  Few  of  us  have, 
save  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting  the  sacred 
right  of  the  people  to  obstruct  the  movements — or  on 
occasion  to  loot  the  shops — of  their  fellow-citizens.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  of  us  seen  that  "  almost 
"  constant  sight,"  as  our  critic  describes  it,  where, 
while  "  traffic  is  at  its  greatest,  vehicles  being  almost 
"  piled  one  upon  another,  one  quiet  man  in  police  uni- 
"  form  walks  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  turns  his 
"  back  upon  the  vehicles,  and  holds  up  a  hand  which 
"  is  at  once  and  unquestioningly  obeyed  and  respected 
"  as  the  incarnation  of  the  law."  Undoubtedly  it  is 
good  to  be  reminded  of  the  significance  of  an  incident 
rendered  almost  meaningless  to  us  by  familiarity,  as  it 
appears  to  a  fresh  eye.  Especially  refreshing  is  the 
reminder  in  a  day  when  a  small  and  noisy  anarchic 
faction  among  us  are  exerting  all  their  puny  efforts  to 
unteach  their  countrymen  that  respect  for  constituted 
authority  and  that  instinct  of  obedience  to  law  with 
which  the  long  tuition  of  their  history  has  imbued 
them.  Through  the  eyes  of  an  observer  like  Mr.  Bayard 
we  see  what  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook — the  vast  mul- 
titudes of  the  law-abiding  Englishmen  and  the  contemp- 
tible numbers  of  the  Anarchists.  Yes,  the  "  one  quiet 
"  man  in  police  uniform,"  the  uplifted  hand,  and  the 
instantaneously  arrested  traffic  form  an  impressive 
sight.  May  we  all  meditate  upon  it  to  our  profit  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  high  national  standard  of 
propriety  in  language,  when  next  the  "quiet  man" 
interrupts  our  hurried  transit  to  a  railway  station  ! 


THE  BIRCH  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

THE  result  of  the  inquiry  held  this  week  by  the 
order  of  the  Home  Secretary  into  the  manage- 
ment of  St.  John's  Industrial  Schools  at  Wal- 
thamstow  has  not  been  announced ;  but  the  evi- 
dence has  disclosed  two  facts  of  very  considerable 
public  interest  and  importance.  The  one  is  the 
paramount  necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  industrial  schools. 
The  other  is  the  undesirable  character  of  the  methods 
of  punishment  which  modern  sentiment  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  salutary  birchings  that  played  so  frequent 
and  painful  a  part  in  the  education  of  our  ancestors. 
Neither  of  these  facts  is  an  inference  from  disputed 
evidence.  Whether  the  St.  John's  Industrial  Schools 
case  results  in  the  acquittal  or  in  the  condemnation 
and  censure  of  Mr.  Webb  and  his  friends,  they  will  be 
equally  forcible,  and  will  still  constitute  the  grand 
object-lessons  of  the  inquiry.  We  may,  therefore, 
discuss  them  now,  without  any  infringement  of  the 
golden  rule  which  lifts  issues  sub  judice  out  of  the 
reach  of  public  comment. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  evidence  in  the  St. 
John's  Industrial  Schools  case  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  mode  of  inspecting  such 
institutions  is  not  altogether  perfect.  We  throw  no 
blame  upon  the  Inspectors  or  the  Visiting  Committees. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  system,  not  with  those  who 
administer  it.  But  there  is  far  too  little  provision  in 
the  existing  regulations  for  unexpected  visits  and  for 
independent  personal  examination.  An  inspector  visits 
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an  industrial  school.  His  arrival  is  anticipated. 
Spontaneously  the  establishment  assumes  an  exhibi- 
tion-day appearance.  The  teachers  are  all  grave, 
gentle,  and  sympathetic.  The  pupils  have  shining 
morning  faces.  Order  and  happiness  prevail.  The 
Inspector  is  delighted  with  everything  he  sees  and 
hears,  and  reports  accordingly.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  conscious  deception.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  act  otherwise.  What  is  needed  is  that  these 
holiday  visits  should  give  way  to  investigations  as 
rigorous  and  unforeseen  as  those  which  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  carry  out  in  their  department. 
There  would  be  nothing  invidious  in  the  introduction 
of  such  a  regime.  No  asylum  keeper  thinks  himself 
insulted  because  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  hold 
him  at  arm's  length,  call  for  his  books,  and  interview 
his  patients  privately.  The  very  thoroughness  of  their 
procedure  is  a  protection  to  him  ;  and  the  most  cur- 
sory student  of  the  history  of  the  insane  in  this  country 
knows  how  it  has  minimized  the  alleged  "  scandals  " 
which  are  still  so  common  in  institutions  not  subjected 
to  the  same  strict  regulation.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  recurrence  of  cases  like  that  of  the  St.  John's  In- 
dustrial Schools  is  on  every  ground  to  be  deprecated. 
Whatever  the  issue  of  them  may  be,  they  leave  a  root 
:>f  bitterness  in  the  minds  both  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
ind  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public.  If  the  Home 
Secretary  will  consent  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
if  the  Lunacy  Department  in  this  matter,  he  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  evils  of  which  inquiries  can  only 
suggest  the  cure. 

Not  less  clear  and  imperative  is  the  need  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  healthy  popular  opinion  in  favour  of 
corporal  punishment  of  the  good  old-fashioned  kind. 
WThat  sorry  substitutes  the  "crucifixions"  and  "pick- 
"  a-backs  "  and  "trampings"  which  have  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  St.  John's  Industrial  Schools  case 
ire  for  the  simple  cane  or  moderately  complex  birch, 
~>y  which  so  many  fierce  spirits  have  been  tamed  and 
•o  many  noble  minds  tutored  in  times  past !  The  false 
aumanitarianism  of  the  present  generation  shudders 
it  the  thought  of  employing  these  agents  of  educa- 
tional discipline  freely,  and  limits  their  use  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  reme- 
dies— and  such  remedies  !  Instead  of  the  mauvais 
juart  d'heure  which  bad  boys  were  wont  to  have  in 
;he  unsparing  hands  of  Thwackum  or  Hunter  (who 
iccompanied  each  stroke  with  the  wholesome  observa- 
tion, "  And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows  "), 
we  now  cane  or  birch  them  in  a  half-hearted  manner, 
md  with  few  stripes,  and  then  eke  out  the  chastise- 
ment by  fantastic  and  dilatory  forms  of  punishment 
ivhich  break  a  boy's  spirit  and  waste  his  time  and 
;nergy,  even  if  they  do  not  injure  his  health. 

We  cordially  hope  that  the  light  which  the  St. 
John's  Industrial  Schools  inquiry  has  cast  upon  the 
dnd  of  alternatives  to  corporal  punishment  that  our 
atter-day  sentimentalism  has  created  will  provoke  a 
strong  reaction  in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  old 
English  method  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  or  repressing  its  wayward  growth.  "  The  rod," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  suffered  many  things  at 
±e  hands  of  Hunter,  "  produces  an  effect  which 
'terminates  in  itself";  and  none  of  these  modern 
•efinements  of  inquisitorial  ingenuity  which  seek  to 
ake  its  place  is  half  so  harmless  and  effective. 


THE  ILLNESS  OF  THE  AMEER. 

rrUIE  extraordinary  proneness  to  scares  which  has  cha- 
J-  racterized  the  present  autumn,  and  which  is  not — in 
England  at  least — -a  testimony  to  the  general  confidence  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  policy,  may  count  for  something  in  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  health  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
Abdul  Rahman.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  count  for 
too  much.    Lord  Roberts  is  not  an  alarmist  nor  a  willing 


victim  of  the  interviewer;  yet  he  has  carefully  guarded 
himself  against  a  sanguine  estimate.  And  Lord  Elgin  may 
be  trusted  not  to  have  learnt  from  Lord  Eosebery  the  habit 
of  ordering  Councils  at  unusual  times  without  any  calcula- 
tion of  the  consequences. 

The  dangers,  or  at  least  the  difficulties,  which  would  con- 
front Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  Ameer, 
or  of  his  becoming  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing,  come 
in  the  main  under  two  heads.  The  first  would  be  the 
probable  consequences  in  Afghanistan  itself.  Of  the  re- 
moter history  of  our  connexions  with  this  troublesome 
neighbour,  which  we  have  never  been  able  either  wholly 
to  subdue  or  safely  to  neglect,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  Actual  matters  date  from  the  second  great  Afghan 
war  of  sixteen  years  ago,  and  from  the  settlement  which 
followed  it  under  Abdul  Rahman  as  Ameer.  With  respect 
to  the  war  itself — one  of  the  most  fiercely  debated  of  recent 
political  events — it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Lord 
Lytton  was  perfectly  right  in  his  general  policy  of  declining 
to  allow  Afghanistan  to  keep  us  at  arm's  length,  and  of 
refusing  to  behave  as  if  nothing  beyond  the  passes  con- 
cerned us.  It  is  also  allowed,  with  a  consent  nearly  as 
general,  that  the  attempt  to  split  up  the  country  and  to 
occupy  it  to  some  extent  was  a  mistake.  Accordingly  the 
policy  of  the  last  dozen  years  and  more,  rearranged  and 
fortified  by  the  recent  Cabul  Mission  of  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand,  has  been  as  follows.  We  have  distinctly  warned 
foreign  Powers — though  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  in 
the  Penjdeh  incident  we  made  good  our  warning — that  we 
will  allow  no  meddling  with  Afghanistan  on  the  part  of 
others.  But  we  have  also  abstained  from  meddling  with 
any  part  of  its  interior  affairs  ourselves.  We  have  acknow- 
ledged— nay  we  have  indirectly  maintained — the  Ameer  on 
the  throne,  and  have  given  him  a  very  handsome  annual 
subsidy.  We  have  not  inflicted  a  Resident  or  even  an 
Envoy  on  him,  and  have,  as  far  as  possible,  discouraged  even 
travellers  from  entering  his  country.  We  have  given  him 
every  assistance  in  arming  himself,  and  recently,  as  a  mark 
of  honour  to  the  master  at  least  as  much  as  to  the  man, 
knighthood,  with  flattering  personal  attentions  from  the 
Queen,  has  been  conferred  upon  Sir  Salter  Pynd,  the 
English  head  of  the  Cabul  Arsenal.  We  have  not  made 
any  of  those  perhaps  well-meant,  but  to  Oriental  potentates 
intensely  irritating,  attempts  of  ours  to  get  Abdul  Rahman  to 
rule  according  to  Western  ideas.  He  has  been  at  perfect  free- 
dom "  to  head  and  to  hang,"  as  it  pleased  him.  Only  when 
he  or  his  subordinates  began  to  extend  themselves  a  little  too 
much  into  districts  bordering  on  India,  we  have  now  and 
again  interposed — the  chief  cause  of  the  slight  misunder- 
standing which  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  cleared  up.  And  we 
have  also,  by  understanding  explicit  or  tacit,  strengthened 
our  own  hold  on  the  passes  leading  into  Afghanistan  from 
India — which  is  another  way  of  saying  the  passes  leading 
into  India  from  Afghanistan  and  from  parts  beyond — to  the 
utmost  possible  degree.  All  these  exits  or  entrances, 
whichever  they  may  be  called,  from  the  Khyber  to  the 
Khojak,  and  from  the  road  to  Cabul  to  the  road  to 
Candahar,  have  been  carefully  occupied,  fortified,  or  at  least 
watched.  Moreover,  on  the  extreme  north,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ameer's  outlying  and  half- debatable  terri- 
tories of  Badakhshan  and  Wakhan,  our  posts  and  residencies 
in  Chitral  and  Kunjut  maintain  at  least  an  observation  on 
the  passes  from  the  Hindu  Koosh  to  the  Pamir  plateaus. 
Volumes  rather  than  paragraphs  would  be  wanted  to 
explain  the  object  of  these  various  posts.  But  it  may  in 
general  and  in  brief  be  said  that  our  present  Afghan  policy 
amounts  to  a  complete  letting  alone  of  Afghanistan  proper, 
a  vigilant  care  that  everybody  else  shall  let  it  alone,  and 
such  an  organization  of  the  defensive  powers  of  the  frontier 
as  may  enable  us  at  the  best  advantage  either  to  act  hi 
Afghanistan  itself  at  need,  or  to  strike  at  the  advances 
and  communications  of  an  enemy  coming  from  beyond 
Afghanistan. 

For  the  continuance  of  this  policy  it  is  necessary  that 
Afghanistan  itself  should  be  in  friendly  and  strong  hands. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  hardly  any  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  the  combination  of  these 
desiderata.  Wars  of  succession  are  the  almost  invariable 
rule  among  the  Afghans,  who  are  much  more  a  collection 
of  mutually  hostile  tribes  than  a  single  nation.  Its 
actual  reigning  dynasty  is  abundantly  divided  against 
itself.  Two  of  Abdul  Rahman's  sons — the  eldest,  whose 
mother  is  of  inferior  rank,  and  a  younger  son  of  full 
royal  birth — are  spoken  of  as  likely  claimants.    There  are 
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others  of  the  Royal  House,  and  the  Russians  would  not 
find  it  difficult  to  start  candidates  of  their  own  if  they  chose. 
With  an  Afghanistan  in  chaos  our  present  policy  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  on,  and  in  especial  there  would 
be  a  constant  danger  of  those  local  outbreaks  which  are  so 
inconvenient  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  strong  and  enter- 
prising Power.  We  might  be  forced  to  what  even  victo- 
rious commanders  in  former  instances  regard  with  horror — 
an  Afghan  war. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  inconvenience,  though  it  is 
the  chief.  The  disturbance  of  such  settlement  as  we 
have  arrived  at  would  be  bad.  But  all  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  everlasting  Pamir  question — the  solution  of  which 
English  Governments  seem  afraid  to  press  for,  while  Russia 
postpones  it  with  the  careful  dilatoriness  of  those  who  know 
that  delay  cannot  injure  and  may  profit  them — is,  at 
least  as  we  have  chosen  to  take  it,  intimately  connected 
with  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan. 
It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Ameer  that  we  have  been  main- 
taining the  inadmissibility  of  Russian  advance  beyond  an 
unsettled  point  on  an  unsettled  branch  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Oxus.  And  we  do  this  with  some  reason,  not  merely 
because  he  has,  if  not  a  very  ancient  title,  one  infinitely 
better  than  Russia  can  plead  to  these  shadowy  regions,  but 
also  because  the  passes — the  way  to  which  would  be 
opened  by  a  farther  Russian  advance — lead  more  or  less 
directly  into  undoubted  Afghan  territory.  It  is  true  that  they 
also  lead  not  very  indirectly  into  our  own,  and  that  from 
some  of  them  back  ways  to  India  exist  with  hardly  any  or 
with  no  trespassing  upon  Afghan  territory  proper.  But 
still  we  have  recognized  this  territory  as  belonging  to  our 
ally,  and  we  vindicate  his  rights  in  it.  If  Afghanistan  falls 
into  anarchy,  the  Afghan  claims  on  these  regions  will,  if 
they  do  not  exactly  lapse,  become  difficult  to  enforce,  and, 
until  a  strong  Ameer  can  be  placed  on  the  throne  again, 
we  shall  have  to  take  a  different  line. 

For  both  these  reasons,  then,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Indian  politicians  look  on  the  news  of  the  health  of  the 
Ameer  with  disquietude.  And  even  if  the  present  scares 
go  off",  the  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices  ought  to  take  redoubled 
pains  to  get  the  Pamir  question  satisfactorily  settled.  For 
Abdul  Rahman  is  not  a  young  man  ;  it  has  for  some  time 
been  known  that  his  constitution  is  impaired,  and  even  if 
he  were  much  younger  and  stronger  than  he  is,  the  thing 
ought  not  to  be  left  open.  If  one  of  two  great  Empires  is 
determined  on  war,  of  course  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
finding  a  pretext.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  leaving  casus 
belli,  as  it  were,  strewed  about  on  every  plateau  and  in  every 
pass  of  this  debateable  land,  where  a  Cossack  picket  has 
only  to  stumble  (by  the  merest  accident)  against  an  Afghan 
outpost  to  bring  about  anything  that  is  wanted. 


THE  BELGIAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  exact  result  of  the  Belgian  elections  must  remain 
doubtful  until  the  second  ballots  have  been  held.  But 
already  we  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  an  experiment, 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  wild,  has  produced  its 
inevitable  consequences.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Belgians  are  doing  something  which  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  the  application  of  Western  constitutional  methods  to 
an  Oriental  country.  They  have  passed  at  once,  and  under 
threat  of  mob  pressure,  from  a  restricted  suffrage  to  one 
which  may  fairly  be  described  as  universal.  This,  of  itself, 
is  a  considerable  adventure ;  but  the  Belgians  have  gone 
further.  They  have  complicated  their  electoral  system  in 
such  manner  that  its  working  must  be  confused  and 
uncertain,  unless  the  electors  are  divided  into  two  definite 
political  parties.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  There  are  several  strong  classes  and  even  race 
divisions  in  Belgium.  The  bourgeoisie,  the  workmen  of 
the  town,  and  the  country  population  are  widely  sepa- 
rated in  interest  and  character.  There  are  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  race  between  Flemings  and  Walloons.  To 
these  elements  of  conflict  must  be  added  the  fundamental 
differences  of  belief,  hopes,  and  aims  which  mark  off  the 
"  Catholic  "  parties  from  every  shade  and  kind  of  Liberal, 
whether  of  the  old  bourgeois  order  or  of  the  new  extreme 
Socialist  stamp. 

With  an  electoral  law  of  the  utmost  simplicity  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  avoid  confusion  in  a  conflict  of 
so  many  contradictory  elements.  But  the  Belgian  electoral 
law  is  the  reverse  of  simple.     It  gives  a  vote  to  every 


Belgian  of  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has  been 
resident  for  a  year  in  his  district,  and  is  not  a  pauper  or 
disqualified  by  being  under  a  criminal  sentence.  So  far  it 
is  plain  sailing,  but  complications  were  superadded  which 
must  make  the  work  of  counting  the  votes  one  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  The  electors  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  univox,  the  bivox,  and  the  trivox — the  one- 
vote,  the  two-vote,  and  the  three-vote  men.  Every  one 
who,  being  a  married  man  or  widower  with  children, 
pays  five  francs  yearly  of  direct  taxes  has  two  votes.  Such 
as  have  received  the  "  higher  education  "  have  three  votes. 
The  rest,  subject  to  the  residential  and  age  qualifica- 
tions, have  one  vote.  This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  not  des- 
picable collection  of  what  M.  Thiers  would  have  described  as 
chinoiseries — Chinese  puzzles  and  complications.  But  not 
content  with  this,  the  Belgians  have  adopted  an  expedient 
for  compelling  all  men  to  do  their  duty  which  has  com- 
mended itself  to  not  a  few  well-meaning  persons,  who 
justify  their  faith  by  the  somewhat  doubtful  example  of 
Solon,  or  some  other  wise  lawgiver  of  the  Greeks.  They 
have  made  the  voting  compulsory.  The  object  of  this 
measure  is  to  make  abstentions,  which  on  the  Continent 
are  generally  numerous,  impossible.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  advocate  this  counsel  of  perfection  that  the  languid 
citizen  who,  left  to  his  natural  indolence,  would  abstain, 
will,  upon  being  driven  to  the  poll,  give  a  moderate  vote. 
The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached 
has  an  air  of  plausibility.  The  tepid  man,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  by  natural  inclination  in  favour  of  moderate 
measures,  to" "gently  purge  the  public  ills."  Make  him 
vote,  and  his  ingrained  dislike  of  extremes  will  cause 
him  to  vote  for  moderate  men  and  moderate  measures. 
Another  calculation,  of  a  somewhat  harder-headed  kind, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  inducing  the  Belgian 
Chambers  to  adopt  this  compulsory  clause.  The  Clerical 
party  saw  that  it  would  greatly  help  them  in  mustering  the 
country  population  at  the  polls.  The  result  has  justified 
both  the  Belgian  clergy  and  those  who  have  all  along 
doubted  whether  the  real  or  imaginary  law  of  the  Greek 
lawgiver,  which  certainly  did  not  produce  political  stability 
in  its  original  home,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  a 
modern  polity.  The  clergy  have  mustered  the  whole 
strength  of  their  party  for  the  most  extreme  Clerical  candi- 
dates. The  indifferent  voter  of  the  towns  has  revenged 
himself  for  being  driven  to  the  polls  by  giving  trouble. 
The  law,  it  appears,  forgot  to  make  it  obligatory  on  him  to 
vote  for  one  of  the  candidates  actually  nominated.  So  he 
has  either  sent  in  blank  papers  or  has  voted  for  imaginary 
candidates— for  Chucks  the  Marine,  to  use  a  cant  phrase 
which  had  its  popularity  of  a  day  with  ourselves. 

The  result  of  the  election  has  been  a  cruel  disappointment 
to  those  who  hoped  for  great  things  from  the  extra  votes 
given  to  education,  and  from  the  moderating  influence  of 
those  voters  who  would  have  preferred  to  abstain,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  do  so.  What  the  exact  balance  of  parties 
will  be  when  the  second  ballots  have  been  held  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  law  which  insists  on  a  second  ballot  whenever 
one  of  the  candidates  fails  to  secure  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  also  provides  that  it  shall  be  taken  between  the  two 
who  have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes.  As  the 
supporters  of  the  third  candidate  must  Vote,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  for  their  own  man,  they  are  compelled  to 
become  a  flying  squadron  whether  they  wish  to  or  not.  In 
many  cases  the  third  party  is  Socialist,  and  it  will  give  its 
votes  to  whichever  candidate  appears  most  pliable.  Thus 
the  result  is  often  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  generally 
understood  that  the  Socialists  will  on  the  whole  prefer  to 
vote  for  the  Clerical,  not  because  they  love  him,  but 
because,  according  to  the  universal  Continental  tradition, 
they  hate  the  Liberals.  This  is  the  party  which  has  paid  the 
piper  so  far  in  what  is  really  the  revolution  through  which 
Belgium  is  now  passing.  The  Clericals  will,  it  seems, 
more  or  less  maintain  their  majority.  Before  this  election 
there  were  forty-six  Clericals  to  thirty  Liberals  in  the 
Senate,  and  ninety-three  to  fifty-nine  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Under  the  old  restricted  suffrage  no  Socialists 
were  elected.  The  Senate  will  not  be  much  affected  since 
the  Socialists,  who  object  to  Second  Chambers  on  prin- 
ciple, have  not  run  Senatorial  candidates.  But  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Liberals  will  be  reduced  to  a 
handful  and  replaced  by  Socialists.  This,  we  think,  is  not 
a  result  which  ought  to  surprise  anybody.  The  Conti- 
nental Liberals  of  the  old  stamp  are  essentially  a  bourgeois 
I  party.    They  consist  of  the  educated  aDd  moneyed  middle 
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class  of  the  towns.  They  have  no  hold  on  the  workmen, 
from  whom  they  are  divided  by  old  feuds  which  have  run 
all  through  the  history  of  Continental  cities.  Neither 
have  they  any  hold  on  the  country  population,  whose 
natural  leaders  are  the  noble  and  the  priest,  with  occa- 
sional interludes  of  the  agrarian  agitator.  A  restricted 
suffrage  is  absolutely  necessary  for  such  a  party  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  handful.  When  universal  suffrage 
is  introduced  it  is  crushed  between  its  enemies  of  the 
country  and  its  enemies  of  the  town.  Prince  Bismarck 
knew  that  well  when  he  brought  in  universal  suffrage  in 
order  to  destroy  his  natural  opponents  the  Liberals.  In 
Belgium  the  result  has  been  identical,  and  has  fully  justified 
those  members  of  the  party  who  predicted  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  would  be  their  destruction. 

The  prospects  for  Belgium  under  the  new  dispensation 
are  by  no  means  good.  Bourgeois  Liberalism  has  its 
defects  of  narrowness  and  selfishness,  but  it  is  commonly 
sane,  and  almost  always  favourable  to  economical  admini- 
stration. As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  new  parties  which 
must  now  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  Socialists,  who  are  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  most  insane  schemes  for  recasting 
society.  But  the  Clerical  party  has  itself  been  profoundly 
modified.  Hitherto  its  leaders  have  been  partly  priests, 
partly  nobles,  or  members  of  the  moneyed  middle  class, 
whose  opinions  were  Conservative.  Universal  suffrage  has 
swamped  these  two  classes.  In  future  the  Clerical  party 
will  be  formed  of  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  country  voters, 
headed  by  the  priests,  who  are  now  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  nobles.  The  provision  of  the  electoral  law  which 
gives  three  votes  to  all  who  are  counted  as  having 
received  the  higher  education  has  given  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  clergy.  They  are  counted  as  highly 
educated,  and  have  accordingly  three  votes  each,  which, 
as  they  are  a  very  numerous  body,  gives  them  great 
weight.  We  have  no  wish  to  countenance  the  abusive  lan- 
guage of  the  anti-Clericals,  but  whoever  knows  what  the 
bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  must  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  consequences  of  putting  political  power 
into  their  hands.  We  can  easily  realize  what  it  means  by 
figuring  to  ourselves  what  would  happen  if  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  could  be  returned  by  the  Irish 
clergy,  who  were  also  themselves  eligible  for  election.  It 
does  not  improve  the  prospect  that,  though  the  discipline  of 
the  Clericals  has  been  firmly  maintained,  there  is  an  active 
Christian -Socialist  party  which  aims  at  combining  Clerical 
methods  and  Socialist  policy.  It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  end 
of  such  a  ferment  as  must  be  set  up  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
such  heterogeneous  elements  as  constitute  the  new  Belgian 
Chamber.  But  it  may  be  only  too  confidently  asserted  that 
it  will  not  be  either  sane  government  or  economical  admi- 
nistration. 


A  FORGOTTEN  GREEK  SCHOLAR. 

TUESDAY,  October  30,  1894,  will  be  the  seven- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  great,  though 
now  almost  forgotten,  Italian  scholar,  in  many  ways  the 
most  prominent  of  that  little  band  of  twelfth-century 
workers  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  Greek  learning 
among  the  Romance-  and  Teutonic- speaking  races  of 
Western  Europe.  A  scholar's  life  is  proverbially  un- 
eventful ;  nor  has  the  life  of  John  Burgundio,  the  Pisan 
judex,  much  share  in  that  atmosphere  of  mystery  or  adven- 
ture which  lends  a  charm  to  the  little  we  know  about  one 
or  two  other  European  students  who  flourished  somewhat 
near  his  age.  He  was  not,  like  Constantine  of  Monte 
Cassino,  a  mark  for  the  murderous  assaults  of  jealous  rivals ; 
he  was  not,  like  Adelard  of  Bath,  a  wanderer  over  all  lands 
from  Britain  to  Sicily,  and  from  the  Thames  to  the  Orontes, 
or  it  maybe  to  the  Euphrates;  nor  did  he,  like  Michael 
Scott,  impress  the  imagination  of  his  own  contemporaries  so 
profoundly  that  later  times  turned  him  into  a  prophet  or  a 
wizard.  His  life  was  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  ;  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then  that  his  name  flashes  out  in  chronicle  or 
manuscript  from  the  darkness  that  surrounds  his  history. 

John  Burgundio  makes  his  first  appearance  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1 136  A. D.  The  occasion  was  a  curious  one.  The 
Emperor  of  the  West  had  sent  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Havel- 
berg — the  famous  pupil  of  St.  Norbert — on  an  embassy  to 
his  brother  Emperor  of  the  East.  This  pious  prelate 
grieved  to  find  himself  among  a  people  that,  calling  itself 
Christian,  had  wandered  so  far  away  from  the  true  Apostolic 


faith.  Being  of  a  dialectical  temperament,  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  could  confute  the  Greek  heretics  in  their  own 
city.  He  appealed  to  the  Greek  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
John  Comnenus,  brother  of  that  "thrice-learned"  lady, 
Anna  Comnena,  dear  to  all  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A 
theological  tournament  was  proclaimed  in  accordance  with 
the  semi-chivalrous  customs  of  the  day.  The  lists  were  set 
up  in  the  "  quarter  of  the  Pisans  "  hard  by  the  "  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Peace."  There  on  April  10,  1136,  the  two 
champions  made  their  appearance ;  Anselm,  upholding  the 
banner  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  West,  while  Nicetas, 
Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  upheld  the  standard  of  the  East. 
Anselm,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  interpreter ;  and  among  the  Romance- 
speaking  residents  of  Constantinople  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  in  supplying  his  need.  "  Three  men,"  to  quote 
the  good  Bishop's  own  words,  "  were  there  present,"  scholars 
of  repute,  "  well  skilled  in  each  tongue "  (Greek  and 
Latin) — to  wit,  "  James  the  Venetian,  Burgundio  the 
Pisan,  and  Moses  of  Bergamo."  Such  is  our  first  glimpse 
of  John  Burgundio — as  an  interested  onlooker  at  the  single 
combat  between  the  chosen  champions  of  two  great  creeds. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  learn  the  details  of  this  contest 
may  find  them  set  forth  at  length  by  Bishop  Anselm  him- 
self in  a  treatise  written  some  few  years  later  at  the  request 
of  Eugenius  III. 

The  life  of  a  Pisan  judex  in  the  twelfth  century  was  one  of 
business  and  statesmanship.  But  John  Burgundio,  though 
doubtless  a  man  of  action,  did  not  fritter  away  his  manhood, 
like  some  of  his  fellow -judices,  in  fighting  for  phantom 
"  crowns,"  whether  in  Sardinia  or  any  other  of  the  Italian 
isles.  We  may  guess,  however,  that  so  distinguished  a 
legist  must  have  been  present  at  the  great  legal  diet  of 
Roncaglia,  when  the  flower  of  Latin  jurisprudence  con- 
firmed the  claims  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  over  the  Italian 
cities.  Two  years  later  he  certainly  presented  the  victorious 
Csesar  with  one  of  his  translations  from  the  Greek.  A 
little  later  still  we  get  a  glimpse  into  what  was  very 
probably  the  sternest  tragedy  in  the  life  of  one  now  verging 
upon  old  age.  In  1 171  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  the  privileges  granted  by  earlier 
Emperors  to  the  Pisan  merchants ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  present  at  the  magnificent  recej)tion  given 
that  year  in  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Manuel 
to  his  royal  visitor  and  kinsman,  Amalric  of  Jerusalem. 
But  we  may  doubt  if  the  old  man  had  heart  to 
enjoy  these  festivities,  in  which,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  city  closely  allied  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem, 
he  might  well  have  taken  a  leading  part.  For,  as  the  pre- 
face of  one  of  his  own  books  informs  us,  it  was  "  while  I  was 
discharging  the  business  of  my  native  city  at  Constantinople" 
that  "  my  son  Ugolino,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  my 
journey,  died."  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  date 
of  Ugolino's  death,  but  it  was  certainly  "  for  the  redemption 
of "  this  "  son's  soul  "  that  the  aged  scholar  undertook  his 
translation  of  St.  Chrysostom's  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Once  more  we  find  the  indefatigable  worker  pre- 
senting what  was  probably  a  copy  of  this  version  to  Alex- 
ander III.  at  the  great  Lateran  Council  of  11 79  ;  a  Council 
at  which  he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  prodigy  of  Oriental  learning,  the  greatest  historian 
of  the  middle  ages,  William  of  Tyre.  For  William  was  one 
of  the  eight  envoys  sent  to  this  Council  to  represent  the 
Latin  Church  of  Syria.  A  little  later  we  find  our  author 
dedicating  a  fresh  translation  from  the  Greek  "  ad  regem 
Henricum."  It  would  be  pleasant  in  this  "  rex  Henricus  " 
to  see  our  own  Henry  II.,  who  in  that  case  would  figure  as 
the  patron  of  a  great  Italian  jurist  of  the  twelfth  century, 
much  as  his  great  grandson,  Edward  I.,  was  the  patron  of 
Francesco  Accursi,  the  great  Italian  jurist  of  the  thirteenth. 
But  historical  probability  compels  us  to  admit  that  Bur- 
gundio's  King  Henry  is  more  probably  the  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  then  King  of  the  Romans — a  prince  who  ten 
years  later  as  Henry  VI.  startled  even  the  twelfth  century 
by  his  ambition  and  his  cruelty.  On  October  30,  11 94, 
our  author  died,  probably  in  extreme  old  age. 

As  a  jurist,  Burgundio's  claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon 
his  translation  of  the  Greek  parts  of  the  Pandects  into 
Latin  ;  though  he  would  be  entitled  to  greater  honour  still 
could  we  feel  sure  that,  as  has  been  suggested,  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  venerable  manuscript  of  this  work- — now 
one  of  the  glories  of  Florence,  as  it  was  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, in  older  days,  the  glory  of  Pisa.  But,  great  though 
he  was  as  a  legist,  Burgundio's  place  as  a  general  scholar  is 
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Uglier  yet.  Italian  learning  of  the  twelfth  century  drank 
from  two  fountains — one  at  the  extreme  East,  the  other  at 
the  extreme  West,  of  Europe.  Of  the  school  which  drew  its 
inspiration  from  Arabic  culture  in  Toledo  or  Barcelona, 
Gerard  of  Cremona  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  chief. 
It  busied  itself  mainly  with  medicine,  natural  history,  and 
astrology,  as  these  sciences  had  filtered  down  from  the 
golden  ages  of  Greek  literature  through  Jew  or  Syrian 
translators  into  Arabic.  Of  the  Eastern  school  that  looked 
to  Constantinople  John  Burgundio  was  the  leader ;  and  it 
is  his  peculiar  glory  to  have  made  his  translations  directly 
from  the  Greek.  Added  to  this,  his  interests  were  not 
confined  to  medicine  or  natural  science.  Though  for  one 
patron  he  might  translate  Galen's  "  Treatise  on  Fevers  "  ; 
for  another  he  would  translate  a  book  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine ;  for  a  third  he  would  execute  a  treatise  on  divinity ; 
while  for  a  fourth  he  would  make  a  version  of  the  Greek 
portions  of  the  Pandects.  And,  when  we  consider  the  way 
in  which  one  medieval  scholar,  in  the  infancy  of  learning, 
pilfered  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  possible 
that  sometimes  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  our 
eyes  rest  upon  certain  pages  of  the  Digest,  where  the 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  confront  each  other  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  in  reality  looking  on  passages  that  are 
in  some  slight  degree  the  work  of  this  half- forgotten  scholar, 
whose  busy  life  closed  exactly  seven  hundred  years  ago. 


THE  OULD  ANCIENT  TIMES  OF  ALL. 

WHEN  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  was  asked  from  what 
dynasty  of  Irish  kings  he  traced  his  descent,  he 
replied  nobly,  but  vaguely,  from  "  the  ould  ancient  kings  of 
all."  The  period  of  Ireland's  prosperity,  freedom,  learning, 
and  general  devilry  is  usually  assigned  to  the  date  of  the 
primitive  monarchs.  These  were  the  times !  Their  opulence 
and  splendour  may,  of  course,  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  fond  indiscretion  of  later  poets.  That  the  old  ancient 
times  of  all  rivalled  the  golden  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Lydia 
may  be  plain  to  readers  of  the  following  narrative  : — 

"  The  Story  of  MacDatho's  Pig  "  is  translated  in  the  new 
Anecdota  Oxoniensia  in  an  appendix  to  an  old  Irish  treatise 
on  the  Psalter.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Kuno  Fischer  (Clarendon 
Press).  Mr.  Fischer  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  valuable  light 
which  he  throws  on  Irish  manners.  We  learn  that  Mac- 
Datho, a  Leinster  squire  of  the  period,  was  the  son  of  two 
mutes.  This  proves  that  the  evils  of  intermarriage  between 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  had  not  yet  dawned  on  the  Hiber- 
nian intellect.  "Theconsekens  of  this  manoeuvre,"  MacDatho, 
was  neither  dumb  nor  deaf,  and  was  envied  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  for  "  having  the  pig — no  falsehood."  It  would 
seem  that  this  pig  was  a  unique  possession.  MacDatho 
also  had  a  hound,  Ailbe,  which  could  run  all  round  Leinster 
in  one  day.  Envoys  from  a  variety  of  Royal  families  came 
to  MacDatho  to  get  the  pig,  and  he  received  them  at  the 
local  hostelry.  "  This  was  one  of  the  five  hostelries  of 
Ireland  at  that  time,  and  there  used  to  be  boiling  water  in  it 
always." 

If  we  are  not  to  suspect  poetical  exaggeration,  this 
statement  does  indeed  give  a  lofty  idea  of  old  Irish  re- 
sources. Doubtless  there  was  whisky  too,  and  honey  (sugar 
had  not  been  invented),  so  that  "  the  materials "  could  be 
had  on  the  shortest  notice.  With  five  such  hotels,  Ireland 
offered  unexampled  accommodation.  There  was  no  table 
d'hote,  but  simply  a  caldron  full  of  boiling  meat,  arranged 
on  simple  but  sporting  principles.  On  alighting  at  the 
hotel,  the  guest  thrust  a  flesh-fork  (so  they  had  forks) 
into  the  pot  and,  literally,  "  took  pot-luck."  If  he  did  not 
succeed  in  catching  any  meat  at  the  first  cast,  he  got  none. 
The  process  was  hazardous  and  exciting, 

When  the  envoys  of  royalty  arrived,  MacDatho,  in  a 
lordly  manner,  received  them  "in  the  bed."  We  conjec- 
ture that  the  bed  was  the  only  commodity  of  that  kind. 
The  messengers  bid  for  the  hound,  offering  6,000  kine,  a 
chariot  with  two  horses  (a  jaunting  car,  perhaps),  with 
other  objects  of  value.  Coin  appears  to  have  been  scarce 
or  unknown. 

Perplexed  by  fear  of  offending  the  comftetitors,  Mac- 
Datho remained  three  days  fasting.  Finally  he  summoned 
two  whole  provinces — Ulster  and  Connaught — and  on  this 
occasion  had  fifty  beds  made  up.  The  hostile  nations  met, 
crying  "  Croppies  lie  down  " — no  doubt  they  had  been  deadly 
foes  since  300  B.C.  "  Let  the  pig  be  killed  for  them,"  said 
MacDatho.     This  was  no  common  porker.     "On  venom 


had  that  pig  been  reared,"  and  sixty  oxen  were  needed  to 
draw  its  dead  body.  Doubtless  MacDatho  had  swept  the 
board  with  that  prize  animal  at  all  the  agricultural  shows. 

Who  was  to  carve  the  pig  1  The  warriors  began  a  con- 
test of  gabz,  or  brags.  One  chief  had  never  slept  without 
the  head  of  a  Connaught  man  under  his  knee,  so  he  said. 
This  proves  that  the  Irish  in  the  old  ancient  times  were 
head-hunters,  like  the  Dyaks.  Conalltook  a  head  out  of  his 
belt,  where  he  generally  wore  an  ornament  of  that  kind  ;  he 
threw  it  at  Cet,  and  drove  the  blood  from  his  mouth.  A 
cut-glass  decanter  "  aimed  low  "  was  recommended  in  later 
years  by  Considine  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  ancient 
missile.  The  row  began.  "  There  was  an  evil  custom  in 
the  house,  the  people  of  one  side  throwing  stones  at  the 
people  of  the  other  side."  Fourteen  hundred  gentlemen  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught  perished  on  this  heroic  occasion. 
MacDatho  then  slipped  the  hound,  "  to  see  what  side  he 
would  take,"  and  he  aided  the  Ulstermen,  doubtless  from 
Orange  proclivities.  Unluckily  somebody  knocked  his  head 
off  with  the  pole  of  a  chariot. 

"  And  this  is  how  Ulster  and  Connaught  fell  out  about 
the  hound  of  MacDatho  and  about  his  pig." 

That  is  all  the  tale.  We  may  allow  for  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion as  to  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  pig.  But  the 
agreeable  manners  are,  doubtless,  drawn  from  the  life. 
This  was  the  ideal  or  golden  age  of  Ireland,  and  the  ruc- 
tions were  on  a  Titanic  scale.  Boiling  water  was  always 
ready.  There  is  plenty  of  it  still ;  and  the  evil  custom  of 
throwing  stones  is  not  wholly  abolished.  Even  had  it  been 
unknown,  the  venom-fed  pig  must  have  disagreed  with  the 
heroes.  Poison  is  not  unfamiliar  in  Irish  annals.  As  the 
poet  sings — 

These  Geraldines,  these  Geraldines,  came  over  with  Strong 
Bow ; 

They  caused  some  most  disgraceful  scenes,  and  poisoned  Owen 
Roe. 

Oh,  had  they  met  o'er  Dublin  Stout,  and  o'er  the  potheen  pure, 
His  foot  had  been  on  his  native  heath,  his  foemen  on  the  flure  ; 
But  they  dared  not  match  at  equal  arms  that  martyr  without 
stain, 

So  they  worked  with  Hamburg  sherry,  and  the  cruel  cheap 
champagne  ! 

Och,  wirasthrue,  and  chrom-a-bhoo,  and  wherefore  did  they  so  ? 
The  Curse  of  Cromwell  light  on  them  that  poisoned  Owen  Roe  ! 


VERDI'S  OTELLO  IN  PARIS. 

FOR  the  second  time  within  the  last  six  months  has  the 
Italian  Muse  triumphed  in  France ;  the  land  of 
harmony  has  still  its  eloquence,  and  when  it  breaks  out  in 
accents  as  powerful  as  those  which  Verdi  sounds  with  the 
voice  of  his  genius,  there  is  little  room  for  aught  else  but 
reverent  admiration  and  sincere  enthusiasm.  To-day,  when 
the  excitement  of  the  premiere  is  over,  when  the  great 
success  of  Otello  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  when  the  eclat 
of  the  victory  has  subjugated  the  most  rebellious  minds,  one 
cannot  help  casting  a  brief  retrospective  glance  on  the 
events  of  the  fortnight  preceding  the  production,  just  to  see 
it  quoi  tient  un  succes  a  Paris.  Everywhere  else,  even  in 
anti-artistic  and  unmusical,  though  music-worshipping, 
London,  the  success  of  an  unknown  or  new  work  is  an  affair 
between  the  value  of  this  work  and  the  understanding  of 
the  public  at  large.  Not  so  in  Paris.  In  the  Ville 
Lumiere  the  most  trivial  reason  can  divert  public  opinion 
into  undesirable  channels,  and  a  newspaper  entrefilet,  some- 
body's vanity  not  satisfied,  a  visit  made  at  the  wrong  time, 
or  the  refusal  of  some  childish  requests,  can  cause  grave 
prejudice  to  a  theatrical  production,  or,  indeed,  jeopardize 
its  prospects  of  success — no  matter  what  the  value  of  a 
work  of  art  may  be.  Worse  than  all,  a  silly  joke  or  a  pun 
can  hall-mark  a  cunning  production  long  before  it  actually 
takes  place,  and  if  the  blague  be  at  all  to  the  taste  of  a 
dozen  boulevardiers,  it  remains  tacked  on  to  the  wTork  as  a 
permanent  label,  and,  ten  to  one,  there  is  an  end  of  all  its 
eventual  chances. 

All  this,  and  more,  has  happened  within  the  last  fort- 
night ;  and,  really,  it  wanted  all  the  power  and  the  magic  of 
Verdi's  genius  to  silence  the  malicious  barking  of  the  pack 
of  "  vested  interests,"  and  to  get  the  better  of  the  Parisian 
blague.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  details 
of  the  disgraceful  campaign  originated  against  the  work 
and  the  Master  because  M.  Arthur  Meyer  has  been  refused 
a  box  for  the  dress  rehearsal  of  Otello.  One  may,  however, 
mention  en  passant  how  the  critics  felt  insulted  because 
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Verdi  took  no  notice  of  them  during  the  repetition 
generate,  and  how  immediately  somebody  wrote  to  say  that 
the  Theatre  National  de  l'Opera  has  become  under  MM. 
Gailhard  and  Bertrand  a  refuge  for  foreign  composers. 
And  by  way  of  documentary  evidence  one  may  cite  the 
Otello  jokes — such  jokes  !  Every  production  has  provoked 
one  that  stuck  to  it ;  Saint- Saens's  Ascanio  has  be- 
come la  matte  a  Gouffe  because  of  a  scene  in  which  a  shrine 
with  a  body  in  it  has  been  seen  on  the  stage.  Massenet's 
Le  Mage  contains  a  last  act  in  which  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  Djnhi  towers  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  destroyed 
city  ;  immediately  this  was  likened  to  Louise  Michel  making 
her  pot-au-feu.  Reyer's  Salammbo  has  become  r,a  I'embete. 
Lohengrin  was  turned  into  I'eato  en  grain.  The  Walkiire  is 
thus  described  :— "  La  Valkyrie,  mais  ne  rit  pas  qui  l'avale  "  ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  correspondent  has  been  greeted  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  Paris  press  with  the  query,  "  Ah  !  vous  etes 
venu  pour  pomper  1  "- — 1 1 — "  Ben  oni,  pour  oter  l'eau  !  "  Per- 
fectly sane  men  will  delight  in  such  feeble  flights  of  second- 
hand wit ;  but  the  height  of  delirium  has  been  reached 
over  a  supposed  bon  mot  from  the  foyer  de  la  danse  on  the 
ballet  that  Verdi  had  composed  especially  for  the  Paris 
production.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  ballet  adds 
nothing  to  the  lustre  of  the  production  and  does  not 
augment  in  the  least  the  value  of  the  work.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  mistake  ;  but  to  condemn  it  on  purely  musical  or 
artistic  grounds  was  not  found  sufficient,  and  the  soiristes 
jumped  at  the  above  referred  to  bon  mot,  which  sounds  as 
follows  : — "  Verdi  n'  s'est  pas  fichu  d'  meningite  pour 
ecrire  ce  ballet."  Not  bad  for  a  danseuse  this,  but  one 
could  not  hear  anything  else  after  the  third  act — in  which 
this  ballet  takes  place — but,  "Did  you  hear  what  la  petite  S. 
said  1 "  Well,  we  did  hear  it,  and  by  this  time  the 
whole  of  Paris  repeats  it ;  and,  were  this  ballet  even  a 
masterpiece,  "  le  coup  de  la  meningite  "  would  prove  too 
strong  for  it. 

Thus  does  a  success  in  Paris  hang  on  trifles.    But  the 
victory  won  by  Verdi  is  none  the  less  decisive  and  im- 
posing, and  the  majority  of  the  premieristes  have  dis- 
played an  enthusiasm  in  greeting  the  work  which  is  little 
in  the  polite  traditions  of  the  Opera.    It  must  be  said,  also, 
that  M.  Gailhard,  who  has  accepted  every  responsibilty  of 
the  mounting  and  the  staging  of  Otello,  has  provided  a  frame 
worthy  of  the  work,  and  Verdi  has  lost  no  opportunity  in 
testifying  his  high  appreciation  of  all  that  was  done  to  make 
the  production  perfect.    It  is  on  occasions  like  the  one 
under  consideration  that  one  recognizes  best  the  claim  of 
the  Opera  as  the  first  thedtre  cre'ateur  in  the  world  ;  it  has 
been  given  to  us  to  follow  Verdi's  masterpiece  since  its 
production  at  the  Scalain  1887,  throughout  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  &c. ;  we  have  heard  the  work  performed  in  various 
languages,  even  in  Czech  at   Prague,  and,  despite  all 
familiarity  with  the  score,  it  seemed  as  if  the  premiere  of  the 
Opera  was  that  of  a  comparatively  new  work.    At  least,  the 
whole  thing  had  its  proper  physiognomy,  not  only  taken  as 
an  ensemble,  but  in  a  multitude  of  small  details.    First  of 
all,  there  was  the  inestimable  advantage   of  having  a 
Desdemona  in  Mme.  Pose  Caron,  a  very  great  artist  with  a 
very  unpleasant  voice ;  but,  what  between  a  most  refined 
style  of  singing,  a  wonderful  diction,  the  beauty  of  deport- 
ment, and  a  remarkable  talent  for  identifying  herself  with 
the  character  represented,  Mme.  Rose  Caron  is  so  far  the 
first  Desdemona  we  have  seen — and  this  is  also  Verdi's 
opinion.    Then  there  was  M.  Maurel,  who  created  the  part 
of  Iago  originally,  and  whose  style  has  sobered  a  good  deal 
under  the  salutary  influence  of  M.  Gailhard,  and  the  other 
artists  who  are  as  good  actors  as  he  is ;  then  there  was  M. 
Saleza,  a  tenor  with  a  rather  small,  if  sympathetic,  voice,  but 
endowed  with  rare  intelligence,  admirable  actor  and  singer, 
and  who  made  a  capital  Otello.    The  smaller  parts  of 
Emilia,  Cassio,  Montano,  Lodovico,  Rodrigo,  &c,  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  excellent  artists— M.  Vaguet,  who  played 
Cassio,  being  among  the  first  tenors  of  the  Opera— the 
choruses  were  really  first  rate,  and  the  orchestra  simply 
admirable.    There  was  an  old  score  to  be  settled  between 
Verdi  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera — in  1863  they  had 
refused  to  rehearse  for  the  Master  and  walked  out,  Verdi 
returning  only  some  twenty  years  later  to  the  Opera  after 
this — and  everybody  had  it  at  heart  to  please  the  wonderful 
man.    Finally,  there  was  M.  Gailhard  to  direct  the  partial 
rehearsals  until  Verdi's  arrival,  and  to  revise  the  whole 
mise- en- scene,  scenery,  costumes,  &c.    Were  it  not  that  the 
limits  of  this  account  cannot  be  exceeded,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  describe  the  details  of  the  mise-en-ceuvre  and 


of  the  mise- en- scene  of  Otello  ;  for  it  is  around  these  that  the 
interest  of  the  Paris  production  centres  from  our  point 
of  view,  the  work  being  quite  familiar  to  London  audi- 
ences, and  having  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
these  columns.  But  we  can  only  indicate  some  of  the 
points  which  might  be  permanently  adopted  for  our  own 
stage  devices. 

One  remarkable  invention  should  be  considered  first 
of  all,  that  of  the  machinery  of  the  tempest  which 
opens  Otello ;  it  occupies  about  half  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  wooden  frames  and 
beams  connected  by  a  number  of  pendulums  horizontally 
placed  and  moving  freely  up  and  down  as  this  or 
that  part  of  the  frame  sinks  or  mounts ;  the  whole 
is  covered  with  painted  canvas,  and  the  movement 
of  the  frames  and  pendulums  gives  one  a  complete  illusion 
of  the  movement  of  the  waves,  and  is  regulated  ad  lib.  to 
simulate  calm  or  storm.  There  are  empty  spaces — alleys — 
left  between  the  frames  to  admit  the  passage  of  various 
engines,  and  these  have  been  used  in  this  case  for  a  fleet  of 
five  vessels  accompanying  the  galley  of  the  Moor.  The 
rolling  clouds  during  the  tempest  are  produced  by  means  of 
magic  lanterns  projecting  the  images  on  a  cloth  of  muslin, 
known  here  as  toile  anglaise,  and  which  costs,  painted,  240^ 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  Opera  stage.  Three  more  cloths 
divide  this  last-named  from  the  back  cloth,  and  as  they  dis- 
appear gradually,  and,  owing  to  a  special  system  of  lights, 
all  but  imperceptibly,  there  appears  what  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  star-covered  sky.  Few  and  far  between 
initially,  the  stars  seem  finally  to  set  ablaze  a  horizon  with- 
out limits  ;  the  usual  device  consists  in  having  a  back  cloth 
pierced  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  to  light  gas  or  electric 
lights  behind  it.  At  the  Opera  a  starry  sky  is  represented 
by  an  azure  back-cloth,  on  which  are  hooked  countless  small 
luminous  discs,  and  which  is  kept  in  constant  and  gradual 
motion ;  the  effect  of  an  energetic  tug  is  absolutely  fairy- 
like. The  scenery  of  the  third  act  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
as  the  best  reproduction  of  a  kind  of  vision  of  the  mosque 
at  Cordova.  The  costumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
travagantly bejewelled  and  begilded  one  worn  by  M. 
Maurel,  are  marvels  of  historical  precision  ;  one  would  think 
as  many  Carpaccios  had  stepped  out  of  their  frames.  It 
remains  only  to  chronicle  that,  of  the  four  acts  of  Otello, 
the  second  and  fourth  have  produced  here  the  deepest  im- 
pression ;  the  first  pleases  much,  but  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood, and  the  third  is  not  liked. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  had  Verdi  summoned  to 
his  box  between  the  first  and  the  second  acts,  and  there, 
"de  par  le  peuple  francais,"  invested  the  grand  old  Italian 
with  the  insignia  of  the  "  grand'-croix  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur."  Verdi  is  the  first  foreign  citizen  on  whom  France  has 
bestowed  her  highest  honorific  distinction.  The  ceremonial 
which  ordains  that  the  red  sash  be  worn  "  sur  la  poitrine  " 
requires  that  the  recipient  should  be  coatless  before  the  in- 
vestiture, whilst  four  generals  help  him  on  with  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  afterwards. 

Verdi  on  his  side  has  announced  that  he  gives  his  droits 
d'auteur  for  fifteen  performances  to  the  poor  of  Paris,  200I. 
to  the  Artists'  Provident  Institution,  and  40I.  to  the  "  petit 
personnel  "  of  the  Opera.  The  whole  thing,  as  done  coram 
populo,  might  have  appeared  a  trifle  theatrical,  but  no  one 
was  unmoved  when  the  leonine  head  of  the  great  master 
appeared  in  the  Presidential  box,  and  the  cheers  which  rose 
then  to  greet  this  glory  of  the  Latin  genius  were  as  enthu- 
siastic as  they  were  sincere. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

THE  present  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  at  the  New  Gallery  contains  rather  too  large 
a  proportion  of  portraits  that  are  distinctly  medium,  or  of 
merely  superficial  dexterity,  to  be  accounted  as  excellent 
altogether,  as  some  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery  or  the  Institute.  There  seems  to  be 
some  law,  the  grounds  of  which,  though  not  beyond  con- 
jecture, are  impossible  to  justify,  by  which  the  whole  wall- 
space  available  at  all  our  picture  exhibitions  is  to  be  occupied. 
The  result  is  that,  at  the  New  Gallery,  the  paintings  that 
are  of  permanent  interest  and  distinction — and  we  admit 
there  is  enough  of  these  to  repay  the  visitor's  inspection — 
are  dispersed,  without  systematic  arrangement,  among  the 
mass  of  uninspired  and  ordinary  work.  A  more  intelligent 
method  of  hanging  would,  at  least,  have  separated  foreign 
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examples  of  portraiture  from  English,  and  might  have  still 
further  illustrated  the  value  of  comparison  by  placing 
together  the  works  of  the  painter  who  shows  more  than 
one  painting.  Comparison  is  instructive,  and,  as  an  eminent 
painter  and  critic  has  said,  there  is  nothing  so  useful. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  portraits  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  which, 
if  brought  together,  would  prove  an  advantage  to  those  who 
would  study  them.  But  the  masterly  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Cameron  (145)  and  the  admirable  "  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham" 
(7)  are  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  as  if  to  suggest 
the  interval  of  time  between  their  respective  periods  of 
production.  In  the  same  room,  however,  where  the  first- 
named  painting  is  shown  are  two  fine  drawings  by  Mr. 
Watts,  portraits  of  Miss  Fenwick  (105)  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  (no).  Here,  also,  is  the  single  contribution  of  Sir 
John  Millais,  the  splendidly  painted  and  well-known  por- 
trait, "  Mrs.  Charles  Wertheimer"  (138),  an  epitome  of  the 
artist's  powers  as  comprehensive  and  convincing  as  the 
"  Duchess  of  Westminster "  now  at  the  Grafton  Gallery. 
Opposite  to  this  superb  work  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributions of  foreign  artists,  M.  Gandara's  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Chimay  (120),  a  tall  and  stately  lady,  in  sheeny 
white.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  somewhat  over-studied, 
and  almost  stagey,  yet  truly  grandiose  in  effect,  and 
painted  with  remarkable  firmness  and  breadth.  No.  108, 
by  M.  Rolshoven,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  several  children's  portraits.  Professor 
Herkomer's  immense  canvas  "Miss  Letty  Lind "  (130), 
despite  the  poetic  symbolism  of  its  rainbow  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  vaporous  flying  skirts,  like  the  clouds  of  the  passing 
shower,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  poetry  of  dancing.  In  the  West  Room 
are  some  excellent  portraits  by  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
John  Lavery,  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  John  Collier,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bigland.  Like  most  of  the  more  important  works  of  the 
exhibition,  some  of  these  have  been  previously  shown  and 
will  be  tolerably  familiar  to  visitors.  Professor  von 
Lembach's  excellent  "Count  von  Moltke"  (31)  is  a  good 
example  of  the  artist's  invariably  sound  work.  It  is 
capable  and  solid,  if  not  particularly  revealing  portraiture. 
Mr.  Collier's  portrait,  "  Miss  Brenda  Pattinson"  (41),  the 
lady  reclining  on  a  sofa,  is  notable  for  grace  and  refinement, 
and  is  not  less  agreeable  in  colour.  The  same  artist  shows 
also  a  capital  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock 
(11),  in  fencing  dress,  with  other  works  previously  exhi- 
bited that  are  better  known  to  the  public. 

Prince  Troubetskoe's  "  Home  Rule  portrait,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (12)  is  certain  to  attract  much 
attention,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  its  un- 
doubted cleverness.  We  have  seen  more  pleasing  work  by 
M.  Bonnat  than  the  study  of  a  head,  "  Mrs.  Margaret 
Talbot "  (98),  more  pleasing,  that  is  to  say,  in  colour.  The 
imposing  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Campbell  Clarke  "  (44),  by  M. 
Carolus  Duran,  was,  we  believe,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  a 
year  or  two  since,  and  is  in  mere  technique  a  masterpiece. 
Perhaps  few  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  enchants  us  at 
once  and  for  ever  as  a  Romney  does  or  a  Gainsborough, 
except  indeed  those  who  esteem  flawless  technique  above 
all  other  qualities  in  a  portrait  painter.  Posterity  may  find 
a  charm  in  the  painter's  modernite  of  which  contemporaries 
are  only  partly  sensible.  Some  of  the  pictures  at  the  New 
Gallery  are,  by  the  way,  modern  in  the  most  superficial 
sense  only.  They  suggest  that  the  reminder  is  needed  that 
the  painting  of  modern  costume,  however  dashing  and 
skilful  it  may  be,  does  not  make  the  painter  a  modernist. 
The  impeccable  craftsmanship  of  masters  like  M.  Carolus 
Duran  may  be  here  studied  side  by  side  with  portraits  in 
which  the  painting  of  the  fashionable  gown  is  the  one  thing 
successfully  attempted.  All  else  that  makes  for  portraiture  is 
entirely  missed.  There  are  portraits  that  are  expressionless, 
uncharacterized,  without  form,  and  ill-modelled,  or  without 
modelling  altogether.  And  if  the  sitter  counts  for  nothing  in 
such  work,  scarcely  more  satisfactory  are  the  portraits  of  those 
who  afl'ect  the  academic  conventions  of  a  past  age.  Mr. 
He  rman  Herkomer's  "  Mrs.  Wansbrough "  (69),  for  in- 
stance, and  "The  Marchioness  of  Londonderry"  (73),  of 
Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  are  merely  mannered  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Very  different  in  effect  is  the  true  and  moving 
charm  of  portraits  so  diverse  in  style  as  Mr.  Guthrie's 
beautiful  and  finely  designed  "  Mrs.  Garroway  "  (92) ;  Mr. 
Shannon's  sparkling  and  delightful  "  Mrs.  Creelman  "  (158); 
or  Mr.  Walton's  piquant  "  Mrs.  E.  L.  Walton  "  (26) ;  por- 
traits that  are  frankly  modern  in  all  respects,  in  each  of 
which  the  painter's  style  is  manifested   in  the  execu- 


tion. Among  other  notable  portraits  we  must  name 
the  "Mme.  Lebegue"  (30),  a  fine  work  by  Bastien 
Lepage,  strongly  Holbeinesque  in  character  ;  a  "  Study  in 
Orange  and  Blue"  (71),  by  M.  Besnard ;  M.  Cormon's 
vivacious  and  powerful  portrait  of  "  M.  Allard"  (63);  Mr. 
Guthrie's  "Joseph  Russell,  Esq.  "(139);  Mr.  Llewellyn's 
"  Portrait  of  a  Baby  "  (99) ;  and  Miss  Ethel  Wright's  "  Mrs. 
Braunstein  "  (59).  In  the  Entrance  Hall  are  shown  a  series 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Ward's  drawings  for  Vanity  Fair,  a  collection 
of  miniatures,  and  portrait  busts  by  Signor  Amendola,  Mr. 
Alfred  Drury,  M.  Jules  Dalou,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  a  lady 
in  low  relief  by  Mr.  Stirling  Lee. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


WEST  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  MINES. 

WE  would  advise  the  investing  public  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  subscribe  to  the  West  Aus- 
tralian Gold  Mining  Companies  which  are  coming  out  so 
fast  in  the  City.  That  there  is  gold  in  Western  Australia 
we  do  not  dispute ;  indeed,  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
have  been  made.  But  the  gold  as  yet  found  lay  upon  the 
surface,  and  time  enough  has  not  passed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ore  extends  deep  down,  or,  if  there  are  reefs, 
how  they  run,  and  of  what  richness  they  may  be.  In  spite 
of  that,  however,  fifty  or  sixty  Companies  have  already 
been  brought  out ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  other  promoters  ready  to  launch  new  Com- 
panies if  the  public  subscribe  freely.  These  gentlemen  may 
be  perfectly  honest ;  but  honesty  is  not  enough  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  It  is  commonly  said  in  the  City  that  many 
of  them  have  no  engineering  or  geological  knowledge,  that 
several  of  them  have  not  even  practical  mining  experience, 
and  that  some  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  the 
district.  They  are  full  of  sanguine  hopes,  and  they  have 
hurried  to  London  to  dispose  of  their  properties  as  fast  as 
they  can.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  properties  may  be 
very  valuable ;  but,  for  anything  any  one  can  tell  in  this 
country,  they  may  be  almost  worthless.  Further,  in  several 
cases  the  price  asked  swallows  up  so  much  of  the  capital 
that  scarcely  anything  is  left  for  working  the  mines,  even 
assuming  those  to  be  exceedingly  rich.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  Western  Australia  is  aware  that 
it  is  little  better  than  a  desert ;  that,  owing  to  the  want  of 
water  and  the  thickness  of  the  bush,  colonists  have  turned 
away  from  it.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that,  assuming  the 
gold  to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  it  will  be  very  costly  to 
work  the  mines.  Water  will  have  to  be  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial process,  the  district  will  have  to  be  cleared,  the  rail- 
ways will  have  to  be  extended,  roads  will  have  to  be  made. 
Every  Company,  then,  will  need  a  large  working  capital. 
But  in  many  instances  the  working  capital  provided  is 
exceedingly  small.  In  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  before 
very  long  the  Companies  will  either  have  to  raise  fresh 
money  or  to  stop  working.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  we  hope,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
opening  up  of  this  new  goldfield  ought  to  be  left  to  local 
capitalists  and  local  miners.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done,  in  the  way  of  prospecting  and  developing  the  sup- 
posed mines,  before  it  will  be  safe  for  investors  in  this 
country  to  subscribe  money.  When  local  capitalists  and 
local  miners  have  carried  through  this  preliminary  work, 
and  have  proved  that  gold  exists  in  quantities  likely  to  pay 
handsome  returns,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  applications 
to  be  made  to  the  London  money  market.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  when  the  Transvaal  fields  were  first  dis- 
covered there  was  the  same  eagerness  to  sell  in  London, 
the  same  demand  for  high  prices,  and  the  same  rush  of  new 
Companies.  Very  soon  the  Companies  became  embarrassed. 
Sometimes  the  management  was  disgracefully  bad ;  some- 
times the  cost  of  development  was  so  great  that  even  now 
the  mines  do  not  pay.  And  yet  it  is  established  beyond  all 
question  that  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  are  amongst  the 
very  richest  in  the  world.  If  disappointment  and  loss 
followed  in  so  many  cases  in  what  is  now  proved  to  be  so 
rich  a  district,  is  it  not  reasonably  certain  that  the  same 
experience  awaits  those  reckless  investors  who,  without 
inquiry  and  without  proof  offered,  accept  the  assurances  of 
sanguine  promoters  that  the  Western  Australian  gold- 
field  will  turn  out  to  be  a  second  Transvaal  1    The  assu- 
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ranees  may,  of  course,  be  verified  by  the  result ;  but  the 
prudent  investor  will  wait  for  clear  evidence  before  he  risks 
j  his  money.  That  it  is  desirable  to  examine  this  new  field 
[  carefully,  and  to  work  the  mines  where  mines  are  unques- 
j  tionably  found  to  exist,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute.  But 
I  the  preliminary  work  will  best  be  done  by  capitalists  and 
f  miners  upon  the  spot.  They  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
!  raising  money  enough  to  carry  on  their  operations.  If, 
5  however,  capitalists  at  home  decide  upon  venturing,  they 
should  either  visit  the  district  themselves  or  send  out  quali- 
'  fied  persons  to  report  to  them.  There  may  be  much  gold,  for 
example,  in  one  part  of  the  district,  and  none  at  all  a  little 
way  oft";  and  unless  they  are  properly  informed  they  may 
buy  the  wrong  property.  So  far  as  the  ordinary  public  is 
!  concerned,  we  say  without  hesitation  that  they  wdl  act 
prudently  if  they  wait  until  there  has  been  sufficient  pro- 
specting and  development.  If,  however,  any  one  is  too  im- 
patient to  do  this,  he  will  be  well  advised  to  consider  care- 
fully, firstly,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  gold  has 
been  found  in  the  particular  property  offered  for  sale ; 
secondly,  whether  the  capital  proposed  is  unduly  large ;  and, 
thirdly,  how  much  of  the  purchase-money  is  proposed  to  be 
paid  to  the  promoter,  and  what  proportion  is  retained 
for  working  capital.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  the 
inquiries  we  have  said  enough  already.  In  our  opinion 
no  sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  the  prudent 
man  will,  therefore,  not  invest.  With  regard  to  the 
second  question,  we  would  say  that  10  per  cent,  is 
the  very  least  which  the  investor  ought  to  look  for  in 
so  risky  a  matter.  Suppose  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
capital  of  200, oool.,  there  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  there  will  be  net  profits  available  for  dividend 
amounting  to  at  least  20,000^  a  year.  What  is  the 
probability  that  this  will  be  forthcoming?  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  property  ?  How  much  must  be  raised,  and 
what  must  be  the  proportion  of  gold  to  give  such  a 
dividend  1  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
working  capital.  Out  of  the  200,000^.,  how  much  is 
retained  for  working  capital  ?  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide water  where  there  are  no  rivers,  to  purchase  machinery, 
to  set  it  up,  to  open  up  the  mines,  to  sink  shafts,  to  carry 
out  all  the  preliminary  work  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  necessary  before  dividends  can  be  paid  ? 
And  if,  according  to  the  experience  of  other  goldfields,  the 
working  capital  is  not  sufficient  for  all  this,  what  is  to 
happen  when  it  is  all  spent?  Is  the  intending  investor 
prepared  to  subscribe  for  more  shares,  or  to  purchase 
debentures  1 


There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  money  market. 
Bankers  and  bill-brokers  are  trying  to  raise  rates,  but 
although  quotations  are  somewhat  higher,  not  very  much 
success  attends  their  efforts,  because  business  is  checked  by 
political  apprehensions.  Those  political  apprehensions, 
nevertheless,  justify  bankers  in  refusing  to  lend  at  very  low 
rates.  If  they  become  more  acute,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  great  military  Governments  of  the  Continent  mav 
increase  largely  their  war  treasures.  There  is  already  a 
considerable  demand  for  Germany.  It  looks  as  if  a  demand 
for  France  would  soon  spring  up.  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  both  anxious  to  accumulate  enough  of  gold  to  resume 
specie  payments  quickly.  And  it  is  understood  that  Russia 
is  withdrawing  from  Berlin  considerable  amounts  held 
there  on  deposit  at  present.  But  although  bankers  are 
aware  of  all  this,  their  efforts  to  raise  rates  are  defeated,  as 
already  said,  by  the  slackness  of  business,  and  by  the  very 
large  receipts  of  gold  from  South  Africa  and  Australasia,  as 
well  as  by  the  belief  that  gold  will  be  shipped  largely  from 
New  York  by-and-bye. 


The  India  Councd  on  Wednesday  offered  as  usual  40 
lakhs  of  rupees  for  public  tender,  and  sold  the  whole 
amount  at  about  is.  i§c£.  per  rupee.  The  Council,  it  will 
be  seen,  continues  very  successful  in  the  disposal  of  its 
drafts.  The  silver  market,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sluggish. 
The  negotiations  for  a  Chinese  loan,  though  still  going  on, 
are  yet  dragging.  In  any  case  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
much  silver  will  be  taken  either  by  China  or  Japan,  for  the 
expenditure  of  both  in  Europe  is  large  for  ships  and  muni- 
tions of  war  of  all  kinds.  Whatever  may  be  borrowed, 
therefore,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  what  the  belligerent 
Governments  will  have  to  pay  for  these  purchases. 


Upon  the  Stock  Exchange  there  is  grave  anxiety,  which 
is  fully  justified  by  the  reports  concerning  the  illness  of  the 
Czar  and  the  rumours  of  the  death  of  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan.  Those  who  engaged  in  the  late  unwise 
speculation  have  suffered  a  considerable  loss  from  the  fall  in 
prices  that  has  taken  place,  and  as  it  is  believed  that  many 
of  them  are  not  pecuniarily  strong,  it  is  feared  that  some, 
at  least,  may  be  unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  For 
the  moment,  therefore,  there  is  much  more  disposition  to 
sell  than  to  buy.  Upon  the  Continent  likewise  there  is 
much  anxiety.  For  several  years  past  French  investors 
have  bought  immense  amounts  of  Russian  securities. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  holdings  in  Fiance  at  pre- 
sent of  all  kinds  of  Russian  stocks — State  and  Indus- 
trial— amount  to  five  or  six  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling. Probably  that  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  investments  are  of  great 
magnitude.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  illness  of  the 
Czar  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  Czare- 
witch  should  lead  many  holders  to  sell,  and  this  week  there 
has  in  consequence  been  a  further  fall  in  Russian  bonds. 
Over  and  above  this,  the  doubt  whether  the  Czarewitch 
would  continue  the  foreign  policy  of  his  father  is  depressing 
markets.  There  is  less  apprehension  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  Czarewitch  is  much 
more  German  in  his  sympathies  than  his  father.  Still,  in 
both  countries  there  has  been  a  decline  in  prices,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  much  disquiet.  In  the  United  States  ex- 
ports of  gold  have  begun  again.  The  public  both  in 
America  and  in  this  country  hoped  that  when  the  Tariff 
Bill  was  passed  confidence  would  be  restored,  Europeans 
would  begin  to  invest  in  America  once  more,  and  the 
withdrawals  of  gold  would  in  consequence  cease.  The  hope 
has  been  utterly  disappointed.  There  is  no  restoration  of  con- 
fidence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  low  prices  for  American 
produce  in  Europe  are  checking  exports  from  the  United 
States,  while  since  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  Act  the  imports 
have  decidedly  increased.  The  debt  due  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  has  thereby  been  augmented.  The  proba- 
bility appears  to  be,  then,  that  gold  shipments  on  a  consider- 
able scale  will  continue.  Possibly  they  may  not  amount  to 
much  for  a  month  or  two.  But  in  January  immense  sums 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  interest  on 
dividends,  and  to  make  the  payments  large  amounts  of  gold 
will  probably  have  to  be  sent.  But  if  there  were  to  be  con- 
siderable gold  shipments,  it  is  highly  probable  that  alarm 
would  spring  up.  Above  all,  the  war  in  the  Far  East  is 
exercising  a  very  depressing  effect  in  every  market.  The 
European  Powers  and  the  United  States  are  largely  in- 
terested in  China,  and  if  the  dynasty  were  to  be  overthrown 
or  the  country  to  be  plunged  in  anarchy,  all  of  them  might 
be  compelled  to  act,  or  circumstances  might  arise  which 
would  lead  to  serious  complications.  There  is  less  alarm 
than  there  was  a  week  or  two  since  respecting  our  relations 
with  France ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  those  relations  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  at  any  moment  the  public  feel  that  a 
hitch  may  arise  with  respect  to  Madagascar.  In  spite  of 
all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  South  African 
and  Western  Australian  gold  shares  early  in  the  week.  But 
on  Wednesday  even  these  markets  felt  the  effect  of  the 
general  disquiet,  and  selling  began  upon  a  large  scale, 
leading  to  a  considerable  decline  in  quotations.  Even 
general  trade  has  been  somewhat  checked.  Very  few  people 
care  to  engage  in  new  risks  of  any  kind  while  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty.  Trade,  however,  is  improving  very 
slowly,  and  will  continue  to  improve  if  peace  is  preserved. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  those  who  are 
selling  Home  RaOway  stocks  speculatively  are  making  a 
mistake.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  dividends  will  not 
be  very  good  for  the  current  half-year,  and  it  is  also  certain 
that,  if  war  breaks  out,  all  prices  will  fall.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  peace  is  preserved,  there  will  be  a  certain 
recovery  in  the  Home  Railway  market,  and  therefore  we 
venture  to  think  that  investors  will  buy  at  every  fall. 


There  is  little  change  worth  noting  in  the  quotations  of 
British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Government  stocks ;  but  there 
is  a  general  decline  in  Home  Railway  stocks.  Thus,  Cale- 
donian Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  at  122,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ ;  North  Stafford- 
shire closed  at  133,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Great  Western  closed  at 
164I,  a  fall  of  1 J ;  Deferred  Midland  closed  at  154^,  like- 
wise a  fall  of  i\;  North-Eastern  closed  at  162,  a  fall  of 
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i|;  and  North- Western  closed  at  1740,  a  fall  of  2%. 
In  the  American  market  there  is  a  decidedly  lower 
level  of  quotations.  To  begin  with  the  sound  dividend- 
paying  shares,  we  find  that  Lake  Shore  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  at  138,  a  fall  of  1  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday.  Coming  next  to  the  shares  of 
Companies  which  were  some  time  ago  embarrassed, 
but  have  for  some  years  now  been  paying  dividends, 
we  find  that  Baltimore  and  Ohio  closed  at  70^,  a 
fall  of  as  much  as  7  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 
Coming  next  to  the  more  speculative  kind  of  bonds,  we  find 
that  Atchison  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  Mortgage  bonds  closed 
at  69,  a  fall  of  2.  And  coming  last  to  the  speculative 
shares,  we  find  that  Central  Pacific  closed  at  15^,  a  fall  of 
1^.  The  International  department  is  likewise  lower. 
Thus,  Argentine  Four  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  a  fall  for  the  week  of  1  ;  and  the  Funding 
Loan  closed  at  69  J,  likewise  a  fall  of  1  ;  while  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway  Ordinary  stock  closed  at 
103,  also  a  fall  of  1.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  77,  a  fall  of  1  ;  French  Threes  closed  at  101,  a  fall 
of -5;  German  Threes  closed  at  92I,  likewise  a  fall  of  ^; 
and  Russian  Fours  closed  at  97I,  a  fall  of  i\.  On  the 
other  hand,  South  African  diamond  and  gold  shares  are 
higher.  Thus,  De  Beers  closed  on  Thursday  at  17 J,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^  ;  and  New 
Jagers  Fontein  closed  at  15,  a  rise  of  j. 
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POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

2?avy  Records  Society — State  Papers  relating  to  the  Defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  anno  1 588.  Edited  by  J.  K.  Laughton, 
M.A.,  R.N.  Vol.  1.  Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society. 
1894. 

E  welcome  this  first  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Navy  Records 
*  »  Society  with  pleasure.  The  volume  may  be  described  as 
first  fruits  in  a  double  sense,  for  it  is  the  first  of  two  which  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  is  of  all  the  passages  in  the  history  of  the  navy 
precisely  the  one  which  most  requires  elucidation,  but  the  choice 
of  subject  was  well  made.  It  is  desirable  for  all  societies  to  go 
off  with  a  good  grace,  and  the  Navy  Records  could  hardly  have 
chosen  a  better,  certainly  not  a  more  popular,  point  to  start  from 
than  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  has  been  com- 
plained that  Englishmen  are  indifferent  to  their  history,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  part  of  it  of  which  they  appear  to  care  to 
know  less  than  of  the  naval  side.  But  they  do  know  of  the 
Armada,  and  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  perhaps  because  these 
great  events  have  been  written  about  in  the  kind  of  way  which 
compels  attention.  "Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  this  is  the  fact, 
and  the  Society  has  been  well  advised  to  begin  with  the  repulse 
of  "  that  great  fleet  Invincible."  Its  name,  familiar  to  the  ear, 
will  make  Englishmen  realize  all  the  more  rapidly  that  there  is 
such  a  body  in  existence  as  the  Navy  Records  Society,  and 
render  them  the  more  disposed  to  expect  good  of  its  labours. 

Mr.  Laughton  opens  with  an  instructive  introduction.  He 
abstains,  we  observe,  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  Invincible,"  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  officially  applied  by  the  King  of 
Spain's  Government.  We  cannot  profess  to  share  this  respect 
for  the  authority  of  clerks  and  the  formulas  of  chancellaries. 
The  word  was  used  from  the  beginning,  and  is  conse- 
crated by  time.  Moreover  it  may,  without  doing  violence 
to  language,  he  fairly  said  to  be  the  best  equivalent  for 
the  adjective  actually  employed  by  Spanish  official  persons, 
which  was  "felicisima" — that  is,  very  fortunate,  to  trans- 
late literally.  But  very  fortunate  in  war  is  very  victorious — and 
the  difference  between  that  and  invincible  is  not  great.  More- 
over, "  invincible  "  was  certainly  what  the  official  persons  meant, 
and  Don  Cesareo  Duro  has  used  the  accepted  word  without 
scruple  in  the  collection  of  Spanish  papers  which  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  supplied  Mr.  Laughton  with  his  model.  On  another 
point  we  have  to  differ  from  the  editor — if,  indeed,  we  clearly 
understand  him — that  it  is  a  kind  of  "  nonsense "  to  represent 
the  Armada  as  a  species  of  crusade  instigated  by  the  Pope  in 
order  to  bring  heretical  England  once  more  into  the  fold  of  the 
true  Church.  "  In  reality,"  says  Mr.  Laughton,  "  nothing  can  be 
more  inaccurate."  This  seems  very  clear ;  but  then  the  editor 
goes  on  to  allow  that  "  it  is,  indeed,  quite  certain  that  religious 


bitterness  was  imported  into  the  quarrel,  but  the  war  had  its 
origin  in  two  perfectly  clear  and  wholly  mundane  causes" — 
namely,  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  trade  with  America  and 
English  interference  with  the  Low  Countries.  Well,  a  good  deal 
depends  on  when  "  religious  bitterness "  was  imported  and  to- 
what  extent.  We  remember  that  one  of  Philip's  reasons  for 
being  particularly  anxious  to  exclude  Englishmen  and  Huguenots 
from  the  New  World  was  that  they  were  heretics.  Meneadez  de 
Aviles,  when  he  suppressed  Ribault's  filibustering  expedition  to 
Florida,  gave  quarter  to  the  Catholics,  but  put  all  "  Luteranos 
to  the  sword.  The  quarrel  between  Philip  and  his  subjects  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  religious  in  origin,  and  so  was  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  rebels  in  England;  His 
partisans  in  England  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  enemies 
the  "  heretics."  But,  indeed,  the  correspondence  of  the  King 
with  Alva,  Diego  de  Guzman,  Gueraude  Spes,  and  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza  is  full  of  evidence  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
keep  heresy  out  of  his  own  dominions  and  to  bring  England  back 
to  the  fold  if  he  could.  Mr.  Laughton  himself  quotes  a  letter  of 
Hawkins's  (p.  61),  and  another  of  Drake's  (p.  149),  which  show 
that  they  at  least  looked  at  the  war  as  a  religious  one.  Does- 
Mr.  Laughton  doubt  that,  if  Philip  had  got  the  upper  hand,  h& 
would  not  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  "  heretic  "  Queen  and 
promote  a  restoration  of  the  old  order,  which  must  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  persecution  of  Mary's  reign? 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  into  what  religion  did  not 
enter  in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  a  writer  describes  the- 
opinions  of  learned  and  able  predecessors  as  inaccurate,  and  im- 
plies that  they  are  "nonsense,"  he  should  support  his  strong 
language  by  stronger  arguments  than  are  supplied  by  Mr- 
Laughton.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  he  cannot  keep  from  girding 
at  Mr.  Froude,  which  is  unmannerly  for  one  thing  and  futile  for 
another.  We  prefer  Mr.  Laughton  when  he  draws  on  his  un- 
rivalled knowledge  of  the  recondite  parts  of  our  naval  history. 
His  explanation  of  such  phrases  as  "  six  upon  four  " — i.e.  six  men 
in  a  mess  on  the  rations  of  four — and  his  estimate  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  two  fleets  which  contended  in  the  Channel  in 
1 588  are  sound  editorial  work.  We  cannot  altogether  8gree  with 
his  estimate  of  the  damage  done  to  the  Armada  in  the  fight  off 
Gravelines.  If  Ihe  Spanish  ships  were  so  hammered  as  he 
believes,  it  is  curious  that  none  of  them  struck.  Their  retreat 
can  surely  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their- 
powder  was  exhausted,  and  that  they  had  learnt  their  inability 
to  force  on  a  close  action  with  active  enemies  who  were  exceed- 
ingly careful  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of 
the  wind. 

The  documents  edited  by  Mr.  Laughton  begin  with  a  "  Rela- 
tion of  Proceedings,"  which  he  attributes,  with  every  appearance 
of  foundation,  to  Lord  Howard.  It  is  a  clearly  written,  though 
not  exceptionally  interesting,  account  of  the  coming,  and  of  the 
passing  away,  of  the  Armada.  Mr.  Laughton  appends  a  curious 
note  to  one  passage.  It  is  to  the  words,  "  The  Admiral  sent  his 
pinnace,  named  the  Disdain,  to  give  the  Duke  of  Medina 
defiance."  To  this  Mr.  Laughton  adds,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,. 
"  This  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  State  Papers,  though  the 
Lord  Admiral's  pinnace,  Disdain,  is."  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  State  Papers,  the  incident  and  the  pinnace  are  both 
mentioned  by  Camden,  in  his  Annates,  in  the  words  : — "  Vicesimo 
primo  Julii  Anglias  Admirallus  pra?missa  celoce  Defiance  dicta 
bellum  displosione  denuntiavit."  Perhaps  Mr.  Laughton  wishes 
to  remind  us  that  a  well-informed  contemporary  writer  is  often  a 
better  authority  than  a  State  Paper.  If  so  we  entirely  agree  with 
him.  Howard's  letters  in  the  volume  are  wholly  to  his  honour. 
The  best  of  them  were  known  already.  Mr.  Motley,  for  instance, 
had  already  quoted  the  tart  note  to  Winter  in  which  the  Admiral,, 
commenting  on  the  peace  negotiations  and  the  mischief  they 
might  do,  prays  that  "  We  do  not  curse  for  this  a  long  grey 
beard  with  a  white  head,  witless."  Mr.  Laughton  very  rightly 
differs  from  Mr.  Motley,  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  Burleigh,  and  not  to  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  envoy.  Lord 
Howard's  spirit  as  a  commander  is  well  shown  by  the  passages  of 
his  letters  in  which  he  argues  strongly  for  the  wisdom  of  attack- 
ing the  Spaniards  at  home.  He  also  appears  in  a  favourable  light 
in  defending  Hawkins  against  charges  of  corruption  in  his  office. 
There  is  a  good  deal  about  this  accusation  in  the  Papers.  A  long 
report  by  Pett  and  Baker,  besides  giving  a  curious  account  of  the 
system  on  which  the  navy  was  managed,  leaves  the  impression 
that  something  like  a  malignant  attack  was  made  on  Hawkins. 
He  was  roundly  accused  of  pilfering  and  neglect.  Yet  when  the 
ships  were  put  to  the  test,  they  were  found  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Howard  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  extolling  their 
efficiency,  and  the  merits  of  Hawkins.  Another  dispute  of  the 
time  which  turns  'up  in  these  Papers  was  the  quarrel  between 
Borough  and  Drake.    They  had  come  in  contact  during  the 
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expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain  in  1587.  Borough  accused 
Drake  of  intending  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  did  of  Mr.  Doughty, 
and  Drake  accused  Borough  of  running  away.  There  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  both  were  deliberately  saying  the 
"  thing  which  was  not."  Reports  from  traders  and  sailors  of  the 
strength  of  the  Armada  and  its  movements  are  to  be  found  in 
some  numbers.  They  are  all  very  wild,  and,  indeed,  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  ill  informed  the  Queen's  Government  was,  and  how 
much  doubt  there  was  down  to  the  last  whether  the  Armada 
was  really  coming.  The  report  of  one  Robert  Keble,  "  master  of 
a  hoy,  part  of  Ipswich  and  part  of  Harwich,"  throws  some  light 
on  the  feelings  with  which  our  neighbours  regarded  the  coming 
Armada.  He  had  been  to  "Newhaven  "  (Nieuport,  near  Ostende), 
■and  had  there  had  this  experience : — 

'  He  also  saith  that  he  heard  both  the  Scots  and  the  French 
say  that  they  looked  for  them  of  Spain  daily ;  and  that  when 
they  came  they  would  join  with  them.  .  .  .  He  saith  the 
Scots  fell  out  with  him  and  caused  him  to  pay  thirty  crowns 
to  the  church  there  and  other  places,  by  order  of  the  governor's 
officers  ;  and  that  the  governor  would  not  hear  him  speak  for 
his  answer  and  trial.  He  saith  that  the  Scots  said  unto  him 
that  if  they  might  catch  him  at  sea,  they  would  heave  him 
and  his  overboard,  and  all  other  Englishmen,  and  would  pull 
their  hearts  out  of  their  bodies  ;  calling  them  English  dogs, 
saving  they  would  be  revenged  of  the  blood  of  their  Queen." 

The  answers  of  the  towns  which  were  called  upon  to  supply  men 
and  ships  to  reinforce  the  fleet  are  of  interest.  Their  tone  shows 
that  the  nation  did  by  no  means  rise  in  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
■enthusiasm  to  meet  the  invader.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  show 
a  marked  desire  that  the  burden  should  be  laid  on  somebody 
else.  Complaints  that  their  men  have  been  already  pressed,  that 
their  ships  are  absent  or  too  small,  and  lamentations  over  their 
decaying  trade  are  nearly  universal.  Southampton  was  particu- 
larly emphatic.  Some  plead  that  the  embargo  on  Spanish  trade 
had  nearly  ruined  them,  and  all  agree  that  they  had  lost  rather 
than  gained  by  "  reprisals  " — that  is,  by  privateering.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  the  many 
papers  dealing  with  the  victualling  of  the  ships.  Mr.  Laughton 
thinks  that  the  Queen's  parsimony  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  undoubted  defects  in  that  respect.  The  actual  fighting  with 
the  Armada  occupies  a  very  small  part  of  the  book.  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  more  of  it  in  the  next  volume.  As  yet,  we  cannot  say 
that  these  State  Papers  possess  the  colour  or  romantic  interest  of 
the  documents  published  by  Don  Cesareo  Duro. 


OLD  HAILEYBURY. 

■Memorials  of  Old  Haileybury  College.  By  Frederic  Charles 
Danvers,  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  Sir  Steuart  Colvin 
Bayley,  Percy  Wigram,  the  late  Brand  Sapte,  and  many 
Contributors.  Westminster :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
1894. 

rTIHIS  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a  collection  of  papers  by 
various  hands,  not  a  history  but  a  mass  of  material.  A 
great  deal  of  it,  as  is  natural,  appeals  mainly  to  old  Haileyburians 
and  has  comparatively  little  interest  for  the  general  public.  The 
hulk  of  the  book  consists  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams's  reminiscences 
as -student  first,  afterwards  as  professor  ;  of  Mr.  Percy  Wigram's 
list  of  students  at  the  College,  with  short  notes  of  their  subse- 
quent career,  and  of  the  same  author's  record  of  active  services 
done  by  old  Haileyburians  during  the  Mutiny.  Sir  S.  Bayley 
contributes  a  chapter  on  "College  Literature,"  which,  from  the 
specimens  given,  seems  to  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  generality  of  such  productions,  and  having  in  its  time, 
no  doubt,  amused  its  writers  a  good  deal  and  its  readers  a  little, 
might  well  have  been  left  to  oblivion. 

■Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  says  a  good  deal  about  the  state  of 
discipline  at  Haileybury.  Any  one  who  reads  his  account  with 
care  and  gathers  the  hints  scattered  here  and  there  through  his 
narrative  will,  we  fancy,  carry  away  the  impression  left  on  our 
mind  that,  though  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  worst 
tales  which  used  to  be  told  of  the  place,  there  was  always  a 
strong  rowdy  element  among  the  students,  and  that  those  in 
authority  over  them  were  not  always  very  judicious  in  their 
handling.  The  task  of  principal  and  professors  was  no  doubt 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  their  employers,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  nominated  the  students — 
often  relatives  of  their  own — who  may  well  have  felt  that,  having 
friends  at  court,  they  might  commit  breaches  of  discipline  on 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would  not  have  ventured. 
Another  difficulty,  no  doubt,  though  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams 
does  not  state  it  in  so  many  words,  was  that  there  were  very  few 
men  in  those  days  who  had  the  knowledge  necessary  for  teaching 
some  of  the  subjects  required  of  men  who  were  to  take  part  in 


the  government  of  India;  the  Directors  had  first  of  all  to  find 
their  scholar,  and  could  not  afford  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
also  a  strong  and  judicious  disciplinarian.    The  result  is  that, 
in  the  interesting    account  which   Sir  M.  Monier-Williams 
gives  us  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  numbered  among 
the  Haileybury  professors,  the  eccentricities  of  some  of  them 
are  quite  as    remarkable  as  their  learniug.     Thus,  we  read 
of  a  Professor  of  Sanscrit  that  he  was  so  shy  that  in  chapel 
he  "rarely  allowed  any  one  to  see  his  face,  his  habit  being 
to  bend  down  his  head  over  the  cushion,  or  to  bury  it  in 
a  large  silk   pocket-handkerchief."    Conspicuous,  too,  for  his 
eccentricities  was  Richard  Jones,  who  succeeded  Malthus  and 
preceded  Sir  James  Stephen  as  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
and  History.    The  most  amusing  pages  in  the  book  are  those 
which  tell  of  his  appearance,  his  manner  and  conversation,  his 
oddities  as  a  preacher,  his  thoroughly  lovable  character,  and  his 
wholesome  taste  for  port  wine.    There  is  au  interesting  account, 
too,  of  Henry  Melville,  the  last  Principal  of  the  College,  a  man 
who,  it  is  easy  to  see,  was  ill  suited  for  such  a  post,  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Pleasing 
as  much  of  this  part  of  the  book  is,  it  is  rather  too  full  of  in- 
significant matter,  and  we  would  gladly  sacrifice,  for  instance,  a 
description  of  the  pattern  of  the  tea-pot  wherewith  a  worthy 
professor  was  tea-potted  on  his  retirement  from  office  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  student  life  at  Haileybury. 
That  which  is  given  to  us,  though  pleasing  enough  in  its  way, 
strikes  us  as  being  less  clearly  remembered,  less  picturesque  than 
the  account  of  the  professors  and  their  circle,  though  sufficient 
to  bring  back  to  old  Haileyburians  a  lively  recollection  of  old 
times,  to  suggest  to  outsiders,  in  a  general  way,  what  manner  of 
life  they  led.     We  gather  that  it  was  less  like  life  at  an 
English  University  than  like  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst — of  course, 
without  the  military  discipline ;  perhaps,  allowing  for  difference 
of  date,  it  may  have  been  much  the  same  as  at  Cooper's  Hill, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and,  for  all  we  know,  at  the  present  day 
too.    Sir  M.  Monier-Williams's  reminiscences  are  aptly  illus- 
trated by  portraits — a  gallery  where  principals  and  professors 
hang  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  line,  and  where  the  genial 
countenance  and  bulky  form  of  Professor  Jones  are  eclipsed  by  the 
extraordinary  proportions  of  Coleman,  the  College  purveyor, 
whose  weight  is  said  to  have  exceeded  thirty  stone. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  has  most  attraction  for  us  is  the 
record  of  services  performed  by  old  Haileyburians  during  the 
Mutiny.  Had  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the  College  been  a  hun- 
dred-fold worse  than  its  bitterest  enemies  have  ever  alleged, 
here  is  matter  to  justify  Haileybury  of  her  children.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  the  last  entry,  which  we  have 
taken  almost  at  a  venture,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
civil  no  less  than  military  officers  risked,  and  often  sacrificed, 
their  lives  and  their  health  in  doing  their  duty,  and  of  the  ability, 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  devotion,  with  which  that  duty  was 
done : — 

'  Yule,  Sir  George  Udny.  Commissioner  of  Bhagulpore. 
A  man  respected  alike  by  Europeans  and  natives.  By  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  resolution  he  managed  to  maintain  order 
without  European  troops  in  his  division  till  the  third  week 
in  July.  But  the  mutiny  of  the  12  th  Irregular  Cavalry  and 
the  native  regiments  at  Dinapore  and  the  sedition  of  Kooer 
Singh  compelled  him  take  action,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
detain  ninety  men  of  H.M.'s  5th  Fusiliers  to  garrison  Monghyr, 
thus  securing,  with  Bhagulpore,  two  salient  points,  and  assur- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Ganges — a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance. This  also  rendered  difficult  all  communication 
between  the  disaffected  of  East  and  West  Behar.  Subse- 
quently Y'ule  saw  much  field  service,  which  cannot  here  be 
noticed  at  length.  He  was  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and 
punishment  of  large  bodies  of  mutineers,  driving  many  of  them 
into  Nepaul,  not  hesitating  to  follow  up  over  the  border  the 
Dacca  mutineers.  By  his  promptness  and  rapidity  of  movement 
he  saved  Parnea  and  Kishenganj.  His  vigorous  energy,  ably 
supported  by  the  civilians  and  planters,  with  but  very  few 
regular  troops,  completely  paralysed  the  movements  of  the 
mutineers  from  Chittagong  and  Dacca.  Wherever  there  was 
work  and  danger  in  the  division,  and  even  beyond  its  limits, 
there  was  Yule.' 


APPARITIONS  AND  THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

Apparitions  and  Thought-Transference.  Contemporary  Science 
Series.  By  Frank  Podmore.  London:  Walter  Scott. 
1894. 

(Til HAT  communication  is  possible  between  mind  and  mind, 
otherwise  than  through  the   known  channels   of  the 
senses,"  is  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Podmore's  work,  Apparitions  and 
Thought- Transference.    Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  lately  remarked  that 
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many  persons  will  tell  you  that  they  can  make  another  person 
look  round  merely  by  willing  it.  He  added  that,  simple  as  this 
statement  seems  to  the  people  who  utter  it,  it  really  implies,  if 
true,  a  marvel  beyond  all  fairy  tales  of  science.  It  is  the 
evidence  for  this  kind  of  marvel,  taking  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
that  Mr.  Fodmore  discusses.  The  testimony,  he  observes,  "  is  as 
yet  hardly  adequate  for  the  establishment  of  telepathy  as  a  fact 
in  nature  "  ;  and  by  telepathy  he  practically  means  the  communi- 
cation between  mind  and  mind,  otherwise  than  through  the 
known  channels  of  the  senses.  Now,  if  Mr.  Podmore  thinks  the 
evidence  "  hardly  adequate,"  it  is  not  very  clear  why  he  adduces 
it  at  all,  nor,  again,  do  we  know  how  much,  and  what 
kind  of  evidence  he  would  think  adequate ;  while  it  seems 
likely  that  many  persons  will  never  yield  assent  to  any 
evidence  at  all.  We  constantly  come  into  collision  with 
the  argument  of  Hume.  Mr.  Podmore  says,  "Separately,  no 
doubt,  each  particular  case  is  susceptible  of  more  or  less 
adequate  explanation  by  some  well-known  cause  ;  and  in  the 
last  resort  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  stake  the  credit  of  any 
single  witness,  however  eminent,  agaiDst  what  Hume  would 
call  the  uniform  experience  of  mankind.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  experience  of^mankind  is  not  uniform  in  this  matter.  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Podmore  means  that,  in  every  age,  land,  and  condition  of 
civilization,  mankind  has  had  experiences  in  conformity  with 
the  marvels  which  he  narrates^and  not  uniform  with  the  normal 
run  of  experience.  If  so,  Hume  argues  in  a  circle,  and  can  only 
escape  from  it  by  the  reflection  of  the  earlier  David  that  "all 
men  are  liars."  But  this  is  just  what  we  have  to  investigate. 
Mr.  Podmore  proceeds : — "  When  we  are  forced  by  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  testimony  to  go  on  adding  one  strained  and  im- 
probable explanation  to  another,  and  to  assume  at  last  an  epidemic 
of  misrepresentation,  perhaps  even  an  organized  conspiracy  of 
falsehood,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  in  which  the  sum  of  impro- 
babilities involved*in  the  negation  of  thought-transference  must 
outweigh  the  single  improbability  of  a  new  mode  of  mental 
affection."  Brierre  du  Boismont,  in  his  work  on  Hallucinations, 
is  driven  to  a  similar  conclusion.  After  inventing  fancy  ex- 
planations of  a  number  of  "  cases,"  he  lays  down  his  arms  in 
presence  of  an  incident  which  came  nearly  home  to  himself.  Now 
it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Podmore  admits  a  kind  of  fallacy  when  he  says 
that  reason  may  practically  bring  us  to  accept  the  existence  of  "  a 
new  mode  of  mental  affection."  If  he  is  right  in  holding,  as  against 
Hume,  that  "  the  experience  of  mankind  is  not  uniform  in  this 
matter,"  but  includes  the  phenomena  of  thought-transference  in 
all  its  shapes,  then,  of  course,  the  "  mode  of  mental  affection  "  is 
not  "new."  It  is,  or  is  reported  to  be,  "of  all  time."  The 
alleged  phenomena  fall  into  several  "  natural  groups,"  which  are 
averred  to  come  within  human  experience  everywhere,  from  the 
Eskimo  and  Ostiaks  to  the  Cafres  and  the  Maoris,  while  mediaeval 
and  classical  documents  teem  with  examples.  There  is  nothing 
"  new  "  here,  nor,  if  "  a  physical  force"  be  at  work  in  the  alleged 
phenomenon  of  handling  fire  unharmed,  as  reported  by  Lord 
Lindsay  and  others  of  Home,  have  we  "the  discovery  of  a  new 
physical  force "  (p.  378).  Pallas  and  Gmelin  in  Siberia, 
Br6beuf  in  North  America,  Mr.  Basil  Thomson  (in  his  South  Sea 
Yarns)  in  Fiji,  lamblichus  in  Egypt,  and  a  variety  of  modern 
observers  in  Bulgaria  and  among  the  aboriginal  races  of  India, 
all  report  (and  many  of  them  long  ago  reported)  the  same  pheno- 
mena. If  a  "  physical  force  "  is  at  work,  the  force  is  as  old  as 
other  forces.  The  theory  of  "  suggestion  "  and  collective  halluci- 
nation is  negatived  by  Mr.  Thomson's  camera,  which  photo- 
graphed the  performance.  Thus,  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
trick,  a  chemical  secret,  or  a  "  force,"  in  no  alternative  is  there 
any  novelty  in  the  matter,  which,  of  course,  only  touches  on 
"thought-transference  "  if  the  phenomenon  is  hallucination.  But 
the  antiquity,  persistence,  and  uniformity  of  "  the  whole  bag 
of  tricks,"  to  speak  profanely,  is  hardly  touched  on  by  Mr. 
Podmore. 

Our  author,  first  noting  that  other  phenomena,  now  accepted, 
were  long  neglected  or  scouted  by  science,  takes  us  first  through 
a  series  of  experiments  on  "  thought-transference  "  in  the  normal 
and  the  hypnotic  state3.  He  "  hedges  "  by  a  list  of  sources  of 
error,  such  as  hyperesthesia  and  imposture,  conscious  or  not  so 
conscious.  He  concludes  that,  granting  the  precautions  to  have 
been  adequate  (and  many  of  them  have  a  strong  air  of  accuracy), 
then  thought-transference  is  a  fact.  We  give  one  example  of 
an  experiment  by  Professor  Richet,  mainly  because  it  is  pic- 
turesque. The  Professor  placed  two  of  his  friends  with  their 
hands  on  a  table.  When  it  tilted,  it  rang  a  bell.  M.  Richet  or 
another  sat  at  another  table  behind,  and  not  visible  to  these 
gentlemen.  Then  he  drew  his  pen  slowly  over  a  printed  alphabet, 
and  he  noted  the  letters  at  which  he  was  pointing  when  the  bell 
of  the  other  table  rang.  First  the  bell  rang  when  the  pen  pointed 
to  the  letters  V.  I.  L.  L.  O.  N. 


Some  French  poetry  was  then  asked  for,  with  this  result :  — 
QUSNNTKFSNEIGDRDAMSAM. 
This  is  not  very  good  French  poetry,  but  mark  N  E  I G.  The 
table  is  obviously  aiming  at  this  result : — 

QUSNNTKFSNEIGDRDAMSAM 
OUSONTLESNEIGESDANTAN. 
Oil  sont  les  neiges  d'antan? 

When  the  table  misses  the  right  letter  it  hits  on  the  letter  next 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  Q,  which  is  next  but  one  to  O.  We 
cannot  offer  a  guess  as  to  "  how  it  was  done,"  for  by  aid  of  a 
mirror  or  collusion  the  right  letter  could  have  been  "  spotted." 
Not  to  "  spot  it  "  may  have  been  the  artfulness  of  the  table-tilters, 
or  may  have  resulted  from  the  personal  equation  of  the  table. 
The  curious  may  follow  the  whole  list  of  experiments,  and  will 
probably  conclude,  if  sceptical,  that  nobody  in  the  world  is  to  be 
trusted  in  such  experiments.  In  the  same  way  when  Mr.  Pod- 
more avers  that  there  are  more  "  coincidental  death- wraiths  "  in 
proportion  to  wraiths  without  any  coincidence  (p.  147)  than  the 
laws  of  chance  will  admit,  the  sceptical  may  urge  that  to  prove 
this  nothing  short  of  a  universal  census  of  the  world's  population 
would  be  of  any  avail.  And  if  that  census  told  in  favour  of 
coincidental  death-wraiths,  the  sceptic  would  fall  back  on  "  all 
men  are  liars,"  or,  at  least,  are  inaccurate  observers.  Thus  there 
is  literally  no  way  of  producing  assent,  which  must  depend  on 
the  bias  of  each  individual  mind. 

Mr.  Podmore,  after  giving  all  "  sources  of  error,"  concludes 
that  the  best,  and  best  attested,  examples  "  form  a  true  natural 
group.  They  are  manifestly  not  the  products  of  folk-lore,  nor  of 
popular  superstition,  nor  of  the  mere  love  of  the  marvellous.  .  .  . 
If  these  accounts  were  purely  fictitious,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  by  what  process,  coming  from  persons  of  widely  sepa- 
rated social  grades,  of  various  degrees  of  education,  and  of 
nationality,  they  could  have  been  moulded  to  present  such  strong 
internal  resemblances."  But,  as  we  have  already  argued,  pre- 
cisely the  same  statement  as  to  "  natural  groups,"  found  in  every 
state  of  culture,  age,  and  country,  may  be  made  in  favour  of 
"  the  whole  bag  of  tricks  "  ;  all  the  marvels  of  lamblichus,  witch 
trials,  and  Shamans.  We  cannot  cross-examine  dead  witnesses, 
otherwise  the  paralled  is  exact,  and  the  inference  we  leave  to  Mr. 
Podmcre.  He  has  accounts  of  gentlemen  who  spectrally 
appeared  in  ladies'  bedrooms  (e.g.  p.  229),  which  exactly  answer 
to  the  noted  case  of  Major  Weir.  But  the  Major's  intentions 
were  not  honourable.  As  Erskine  said  to  Scott,  "  he  was  a  very 
ungentlemanlike  person."  Are  we  to  believe  in  Major  Weir's 
experiment,  or  to  disbelieve  in  that  of  the  Rev.  Clarence  God- 
frey ?  To  be  sure  we  have  his  account,  and  we  have  not  that  of 
the  gaoler  of  Montrose.  Major  Weir,  we  confess,  interests  us 
more  than  the  clergyman,  but  here,  of  course,  the  personal  bias 
comes  in.  We  can  only  leave  Mr.  Podmore 's  calm  and  careful 
work  to  the  reader,  who  may  "  fancy  there  is  something  in  it," 
or  toss  it  away  with  a  contemptuous  ejaculation  ;  in  either  case 
obedient  to  his  natural  constitution.  But  if  there  is  "  something 
in  it,"  that  "  something "  is  not  of  inconsiderable  importance. 
"  We  shall  soon  know  clearer  than  prophets."  It  may  be  hinted 
that,  even  if  "  telepathy "  is  accepted  as  vera  causa,  still,  to 
make  it  explain  several  of  Mr.  Podmore's  tales,  the  causa  has  to 
be  strained  to  breaking  point.  Some  one,  for  instance,  sees  an 
old  librarian,  some  time  dead,  in  his  library.  This  is  because 
some  one  else,  somewhere,  is  thinking  about  the  old  librarian  ! 
The  explanation  is  too  attenuated. 


MATERIALIST  MALGRE  ELLE. 

The  Spirit  World.    By  Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  "  There 
is  No  Death."    London  :  White  &  Co. 

THREE  or  four  years  ago  Miss  Marryat  published,  under  the 
title  There  is  No  Death,  a  volume  descriptive  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  "  Spiritualist."  Unless  we  are  strangely  deceived,  no 
notice  of  it  appeared  in  this  Review,  and  the  reason  of  that  for- 
bearance was  the  gratitude  every  properly  educated  man  must 
feel  for  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  Captain  Marryat's 
daughter's  father.  The  publication  of  The  Spirit  World  makes 
it  certain  that  its  author  neither  now  appreciates  nor  ever  will 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  course  pursued  with  regard  to  its 
predecessor,  and  that,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  be  treated  as 
a  person  with  something  to  say,  and  criticized  on  that  footing,  is 
what  she  would  prefer.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  have  to 
point  out  that  the  daughter  of  the  author  of  several  of  those  books 
which  seem  to  confer  a  personal  benefit  on  the  reader  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  person;  but  Miss  Marryat,  we  fear,  has  not 
Dearly  sense  enough  to  mind,  and  it  seems  improbable  on  any 
theory  of  the  universe  that  our  saying  so  can  possibly  give  any 
annoyance  to  her  father. 
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It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  comment  in  detail  upon  the 
•icks,  surprisingly  few  and  surpassingly  stale,  by  which  a  great 
umber  of  "  Spiritualists  "  have  imposed  upon  Miss  Marryat,  and 
a  uncertain  but  smaller  number  possibly  also  upon  themselves. 
Spirits  "  have  "  materialized,"  and  talked  sentimental  trash  un- 
rammatically,  tables  have  rapped  and  wobbled,  banjos  have 
lrummed,  spirit-lights  have  danced,  sweet  perfumes  have  been 

^rceived,  visitors — now  and  then — have  "  levitated,"  and 
mediums  "  have  perspired,  much  in  the  usual  way.  The  people 
ho  indulge  in  these  amusements  seem  to  have  forgotten  little — 
iere  was  certainly  not  much  to  forget — and  learnt  positively 
jthing,  since  Mr.  Browning's  "  Sludge  "  put  them  in  their  places 
ice  for  all.  A  contemporary  has  taken  the  trouble  to  enumerate 
variety  of  reasons  for  not  believing  that  Miss  Marryat  on 
fferent  occasions  saw  the  ghost  of  her  stepson,  one  of  which  is 
tat,  if  the  ghost  spoke  as  alleged,  he  was  a  very  stupid  liar,  who 
ipposed  that  submarine  currents  in  the  Pacific  could  carry  his 
;ad  body  over  two  thousand  miles  in  a  day  or  two.  If  the  ghost 
tine,  we  for  our  part  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
Iked  great  nonsense.    Every  sensible  person  knows  that  be  did 

«)t  come,  but,  if  it  pleases  Miss  Marryat  to  try  to  persuade 
;rself  that  he  did,  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  in- 
llgence  of  her  fancy.  It  is  rather  to  another  feature  of  Miss 
iarryat's  work  that  we  propose  to  draw  attention,  and  that  is, 
;r  hopeless  materialism.  All  through  the  book  it  is  clear  that, 
t  an  interesting  and  characteristic  effect  of  the  long  process  of 
ibauching  to  which  Miss  Marryat  has  submitted  her  own 
tellect,  she  has  lost  even  the  power  of  imagination  necessary 
r  thinking  of  an  immaterial  spirit  or  soul.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
issible  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  what  you  cannot  think 
tout,  and,  therefore,  we  actually  find  this  condition  of  things, 
at,  by  believing  in  "  Spiritualism,"  and  all  the  fraudulent  and 
lly  stories  "  Spiritualists  "  have  told  her,  by  persuading  herself 

-  at  she  is  a  "  medium  "  and  is  beset  by  knocks  and  "  spirits," 
materialized "  and  otherwise,  and  by  "  direct  writing "  and 
direct  spirit-voices,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rather  disgusting 
msense  which  is  the  common  slang  of  the  business,  the  poor 
dy  has  utterly  lost  her  belief  in,  or  understanding  of,  the  theory 
at  men  have  immortal  and  immaterial  souls — whatever  that 
lief  or  understanding  may  have  been  worth  to  begin  with.  She 
a  materialist  and  nothing  more. 

That  this  is  so  clearly  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
formation  given  by  Miss  Marryat  about  "  spirits,"  but  particu- 
rly  from  what  she  says  about  death.    As  soon  as  a  person  dies, 
e  says,  "  the  spirit  has  stepped  outside  its  body  " ;  but  it  is  not 
imediately  "  gone."    On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  connected  with 
e  body  by  ligaments  of  light  that  bind  it  to  the  brain,  the 
art,  and  the  vitals,"  and  the  connexion  is  not  finally  severed, 
a  rule,  for  some  hours,  or  sometimes  even  days.    If  the  room 
d  the  dead  body  are  made  very  warm,  the  spirit  may  be  "  lured 
ain  into  the  body  "  ;  it  will,  "  from  increased  warmth,  be  en- 
led  to  return,  and  the  apparent  dead  recover."    The  "  spirit," 
mediately  after  death,   "  feels  sick  and  faint,  and  cold,  and 
;ary."    The  "  spirit  "  of  a  person  killed  suddenly  in  an  accident 
Id  Miss  Marryat  that  he  had  seen  his  own  corpse  carried  into  a 
•spital,  and  had  "  made  the  most  tremendous  efforts  to  get  into 
again,  but  it  was  so  maimed  and  broken  it  was  impossible." 
!>oms  for  seances  are  to  be  kept  clean,  because  "pure  spirits  will 
t  come  where  there  is  dirt  and  dust.    They  cannot  breathe  in 
A  an  atmosphere."    And  the  chairs  for  the  audience  "must 
cane-seated,  so  as  to  let  the  influence  through  "  !    It  is  evident 
it  Miss  Marryat  means,   by  "  spirit,"  a  figure   in  human 
ipe,   made   of  some   sort  of   vapour  visible   to  sensitive 
*d  accomplished  persons,  and  conscious   of  cold,  irritation, 
sality,  and  many  other  purely  physical  phenomena.   She  cannot 
derstand  that  the  most  tenuous  gas  is  neither  more  nor  less 
iterial  than  the  densest  solid.    Her  imagination  is  so  much 
feebled  that  she  cannot  even  think  of  existence  apart  from 
itter.    She  is  a  "  Spiritualist "  to  such  an  extent  that  the  word 
spirit "  has  for  her  lost  all  its  distinctive  meaning.    It  is  an 
utructive  example  of  the  meeting  of  the  extremes  of  credulity 
>  d  scepticism.    It  is  pleasant  to  part  from  a  lady — indeed, 
;  itn  any  author — with  a  compliment ;  and  therefore  we  thank 
i  .ss  Marryat  heartily  for  a  mixed  metaphor  which,  if  a  little 
;  savoury,  is  at  least  entertaining.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
i  some  contributor  to  his  newspaper,  she  expresses  her  convic- 
yii  that,  if  he  could  have  been  cross-examined  upon  certain 
1  itements  which  she  disputes,  "  he  would  have  been  turned 
»de  out  like  an  old  glove,  and  sucked  dry  before  he  had  known 
iere  he  was." 


BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Book  of  English  Prose  ;  Character  and  Incident,  1387-1649. 
Selected  by  William  Ernest  Henley  and  Chahles 
Whiblet.    London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 

r  I  THE  sparrowhawks  of  criticism  may,  perhaps,  attack  the  title 
of  the  Book  of  English  Prose  which  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Whibley  have  put  forth  in  a  fair  and  manageable  shape,  admirably 
printed  by  Messrs.  Constable.  For  the  editors  warn  us  in  their 
brief  preface  that  their  aim  is  neither  to  "  trace  the  development 
of  the  English  sentence  "  nor  to  "  collect  such  purple  patches  of 
diction  as  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  past  have  marked  out  for 
admiration."  In  ether  words,  as  they  further  define,  their  "bias 
is  neither  philological  nor  fantastical."  Now  the  critic,  not, 
perhaps,  necessarily  a  sparrowhawk  merely,  might  object  that  it 
is  possible  to  trace  the  development  of  the  English  sentence  and 
a  little  more  without  being  philological  only,  and  that  a  selection 
of  purple  patches  made  according  to  your  own  taste  and  fashion, 
not  that  of  the  past,  is  not  necessarily  fantastical.  After  all,  if 
Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Whibley  have  not  followed  their  own  fantasy, 
we  do  not  know  what  they  have  done ;  and  they  have  been  so 
praiseworthily  philological  as  to  indicate  in  their  brief  notes  the 
exact  texts  which  they  have  reproduced.  But  what  is  important 
is,  that  whether  you  call  the  book  a  Book  of  Prose  or  not,  it  is 
an  excellent  collection  of  "  character  and  incident,"  as  set  forth 
during  the  three  raciest  centuries  of  the  English  sentence,  and  an 
admirable  companion  to  Mr.  Henley's  Lyra  Heroica  in  verse. 
There  are  some  seventy  authors  given,  and  perhaps  some  hundred 
passages ;  and  though  we  do  not  perhaps  see  quite  so  great  a  dif- 
ferentia as  the  editors  do  in  their  two  principles  "  that  each  passage 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  and  that  each  should  relate  a  single 
incident  or  unfold  a  single  character,"  we  should  not  strike  out 
one  of  these  passages,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  multiply  them  ad 
infinitum.  History — once  the  most  unfailingly  succulent,  now  alas ! 
too  often  nearly  the  most  arid  department  of  prose — perhaps 
would  supply  the  larger  part  of  the  selections,  if  they  were 
thrown  under  heads  ;  but  romance  (which,  after  all,  is  history), 
geographical  description  (of  which  the  same  may  be  said),  character- 
writing,  such  criticism  as  Ben  Jonson's,  and  even  divinity,  as  in 
Donne's  Meditations,  furnish  each  its  quota.  Except  the  brief 
introduction  and  the  chiefly  bibliographical  notes,  there  is  no 
editorial  matter — a  lack  which,  if  it  disappoints  some  tastes,  may 
gratify  others ;  but  whether  "  we  look  before  and  after,  and 
pine  for  what  is  not,"  or  whether  we  don't,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  here  is  good  matter,  cunningly  chosen  and  choicely 
presented.  The  book  is  good  to  read,  which  all  anthologies  are 
not ;  and  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  its  range  provide 
unity  of  tone  to  an  extent  impossible  in  a  wider  cast  of  the  net. 

The  Age  of  Pope.  By  John  Dennis.  London:  George  Bell  & 
Sons. 

The  division  by  personally-titled  "Ages"  was  a  favourite  plan 
some  years  ago  in  regard  to  history  proper,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  principle  of  a  new  series  on  the  history  of  English 
Literature,  the  general  editor  whereof  is  Professor  Hales.  There 
have  been,  and  are  being,  produced  so  many  series  of  the  kind, 
that  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  at  least  to  put  forward  some  special 
aim  ;  and  this  is  not  worse  than  another,  if  it  be  not  taken  too 
literally.  It  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  an  age  in  literature  can 
be  called  the  age  of  a  single  person  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
that  person  was  the  most  prominent  single  figure  in  it ;  and  there 
is  just  a  slight  danger,  perhaps,  that  writing  under  such  a  title 
may  lead  the  writers  to  exaggerate  both  the  influence  of  the  age 
on  the  writer  and  the  influence  of  the  writer  on  the  age. 
In  such  practised  hands,  however,  as  those  to  which  the 
volumes  of  Professor  Hales's  series  seem  to  have  been  so 
far  committed,  this  danger  cannot  be  very  great,  and  in 
Mr.  Dennis's  particular  division  it  is  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum.  It  would  certainly  not  have  pleased  Mr.  Addison,  for 
instance,  to  be  told  that  he  was  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Pope,  and 
it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  literary  criticism  a  sort  of 
putting  the  giant  under  the  orders  of  the  dwarf  to  say  the  same 
of  Dr.  Swift.  Yet  Addison  died  long  before  Pope,  and  Swift  never 
cared  for,  attempted  to  exercise,  or  was  by  the  cast  of  his  alma 
sdegnosa  fitted  to  exercise,  any  kind  of  literary  dictatorship  or 
even  influence.  But  in  the  period  1 700-1 744,  and  even  longer-, 
Pope,  as  we  look  back,  is  the  most  characteristic  writer;  he  shows 
us  its  tastes,  its  limits,  its  ideas  best.  Addison  would  have 
probably  made  a  fair,  and  Swift  certainly  a  great,  figure  at  any 
time  ;  Pope,  though  his  genius  might  have  made  its  way  under 
other  circumstances,  could  never  have  found  circumstances  so 
entirely  adapted  to  it.  And  Mr.  Dennis  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
man  for  the  task.  He  likes  the  period  (though  he  must  have 
some  difficulty  in  adjusting  some  of  its  characteristics  to  his 
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moral  standards)  ;  he  knows  it ;  he  can  write  of  it.  If  we  miss 
anything,  it  is  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  definite  "Pisgah 
sight "  of  the  purely  literary  characteristics  of  the  time  as  a 
whole ;  for  the  Introduction,  though  very  well  done,  busies  itself 
with  subjects  not  merely  literary.  We  note  a  few  points  where 
we  disagree  or  find  a  want.  When,  for  instance,  Pope's  inde- 
pendence is  contrasted  with  Dryden's  "  wholesale  lavishing  of 
tlattery,"  the  unwary  reader  ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  men.  Tope  was  a  bachelor 
whom  astonishing  and  unprecedented  luck  had  made  independent 
in  the  other  sense  quite  early  ;  while  Dryden  was  a  man  with  a 
family,  with  the  scantiest  private  means,  and  in  receipt  of  miser- 
ably inadequate  pay  for  his  work.  The  notice  of  Akenside 
strikes  us  as  a  little  inadequate ;  and  we  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  the  account  of  Defoe's  minor  novels  is  just,  or  that  Ro.rana 
is  the  most  powerful  of  them.  The  sordid  details  and  the  tedious 
method  of  these  extraordinary  books  seem  to  have  blinded  Mr. 
Dennis,  as  they  have  blinded  many  others,  to  their  wonderfully 
various  and  original  powers.  But  differences  of  this  kind  are 
unavoidable.  On  the  whole,  the  book  seems  to  be,  in  point  of 
knowledge,  taste,  and  the  observance  of  due  etiquette  towards 
previous  historians  and  critics,  very  successfully  done. 


Tristram  Shandy.    With  en  Introduction  by  Charles  "Whibley. 
2  vols.    London  :  Methuen. 

Sterne  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  year  1854.  We 
noticed  the  other  day  one  reprint  of  Tristram  Shandy,  and  here 
is  another.    We  do  not  know  whether,  like  Messrs.  Dent's,  it  is 
to  be  extended  to  other  things  besides  Ti-istram ;  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Whibley  speaks  rather  hard  words  of  the  Sentimental  Journey,  it 
is  not.    But  it  is  something — and  Sterne,  who  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  such  matters,  but  relished  popularify  with  a  healthy 
childish  gusto  that  was  not  the  worst  thing  about  him,  would 
have  enjoyed  it — that  he  should  be  chosen  to  put  first  foot 
forward  in  the  series  of  cheap  and  comely  English  classics 
which  Mr.  Henley  is  editing.    It  is  a  very  agreeable  edition, 
not  illustrated,  save  for  a  portrait  frontispiece,  but  extremely 
well  printed  (though   perhaps  we  should   like  a  little  more 
margin),  and  of  a  comfortable  size.    A  huge  Sterne  is  intolerable. 
Only  we  cannot  quite  forgive  Mr.  Whibley  or  Messrs.  Methuen 
for  defrauding  the  reader  of  such  things  as  "  this  marbled  page, 
motley  emblem  of  my  work,"  in  which  Sterne  delighted.  But 
the  introducer  makes  amends  in  his  essay,  which  is  a  very  good 
essay,  enthusiastic  enough,  not  unduly  palliative  of  Sterne's  more 
uncomely  features,  satisfactorily  indicative  of  his  principal  sources, 
models,  and  imitators.     We  cannot,  indeed,  quite  agree  that 
"  genuine  sentiment  was  strange  to  Sterne  the  writer  as  to  Sterne 
the  man."    We  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  his  powers  and 
a  lower  of  his  nature  if  we  thought  so.    The  very  fault  of  him  is 
that  when  the  tear  will  not  flow  naturally  he  is  always  pumping 
it  up  with  an  obtrusive  hand,  not  that  it  never  flows.    And  it  is 
surely  unhappy  to  speak  of  Thackeray's  "  scolding  Sterne  as  an 
usher   might  scold  a  naughty   schoolboy."    That  is   not  the 
Thackerayan  manner,  even  though  we  may  fully  allow  that 
Thackeray  was  at  anything  but  his  happiest  in  some  of  his  deal- 
ings with  Sterne.    But  these  are  almost  the  only  points  on  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  distinct  variance  with  Mr.  Whibley,  and  we 
are  as  distinctly  with  him  on  most  others. 

We  noticed  last  year  Mr.  K.  Deighton's  ingenious,  and  some 
times  very  useful,  conjectural  Notes  on  the  text  of  Marston.  He 
has  now  reprinted  them  in  a  somewhat  larger  pamphlet  (Ootaca- 
mund :  Nilghiri  News  Press),  with  others  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  on  Marlowe,  and  on  Peele.  If  this  exercise  is  pursued 
in  a  legitimate  way,  and  with  due  learning,  there  is  still  very 
great  scope  for  it  even  in  the  best  edited  texts  of  our  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  dramatists,  of  whom  we  have  no  MSS 
and  original  editions,  which  are,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  mere 
"  unread "  translations  of  prompt-books  into  type.  We  shall 
not  say  that  Mr.  Deighton  has  always  escaped  the  dangers  of 
emendation;  the  fact  is  that  a  man  whose  judgment  is  unerring 
enough  to  keep  him  from  a  rash  emendation  now  and  then  is 
very  unlikely  to  venture  upon  conjecture  at  all.  But  "  another 
measure "  (a  stage  direction  to  the  orchestra)  for  "  if  not  her 
measure,"  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy  i.  2,  is  distinctly  happy,  and 
there  are  others  as  good,  while  the  rest  can  be  neglected. 

Mr.  F.  Ryland  has  edited  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton  for  Messrs 
Bell's  "  English  Classics  "  vs  ith  an  introduction  and  notes.  The 
notes  are,  as  a  rule,  very  good  ;  not  too  full,  but  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  positive  information.  The  introduction — at  least  its 
critical  part — pleases  us  rather  less.  We  cannot  think  that  such 
a  sentence  as  "  Johnson's  literary  attitude  is  that  of  the  average 
practical  man  caught  young  and  educated "  gets  one  much 
"  forrarder " ;  and  in  a  book  intended  (as  we  suppose  this  to  be) 


for  youth  chiefly  it  seems  to  us  distinctly  dangerous.  There  is  a 
shred  of  truth  in  it ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Ryland  might 
catch  many  average  practical  men  very  young,  educate  them 
very  carefully,  and  discover  very  few  Johnsons  even  in  "  atti- 
tude "  among  them. 

Of  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  books  on  Shakspeare  we  have  a 
fair  number,  but  nothing  requiring  any  very  special  notice.  Of 
the  charming  little  volumes  of  Mr.  Gollancz's  "  Temple  "  Shakspeare 
(Dent  &  Co.)  we  have  four,  containing  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  They  are  triumphs  of  prettiness  and 
cheapness.  For  scholastic  use,  and  in  a  more  homely,  though  by 
no  means  uncomely,  guise,  Mr.  Reginald  Brimley  Johnson,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  has  edited  one  of 
the  same  quartet,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold,  and  appears  to  have  done  his  work  thoroughly  and  well. 
Shakspeare  for  Recitation  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  is  a  book  arranged 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Millard,  teacher  of  elocution  at  the  City  of 
London  School,  and  elsewhere,  edited  by  his  daughter,  and 
prefaced  by  Dr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Millard  had,  we  believe,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  good  master  of  an  art  the  comparatively 
low  repute  of  which  in  England  may  be  said  to  be  balanced  by 
the  pretty  general  opinion  of  foreigners  that  Englishmen  are  the 
very  worst  elocutionists  in  the  world. 

To  quarrel  with  Dr.  Grosart  for  calling  his  selection  from  tht 
beauties  of  Ben  Jonson  Brave  Translunary  Things  (Elliot  Stock 
would  be  to  quarrel  with  him  for  being  Dr.  Grosart.  Somt 
tastes  will  always  like  these  fantastic  titles;  and  others  wil] 
always  scorn  them  as  "  peacock's  feathers,"  and  so  forth.  It  wai 
quite  proper,.that  one  of  the  pretty  little  volumes  of  the  "  Eliza 
bethan  Library  "  should  bejgiven  up  to  Ben ;  and  nobody  could  a 
fill  it  better.  But,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  "  critical  edition  "  ol 
the  Discoveries,  and  a  very  good  one. 

We  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  notice  Baconiana  'now  ant] 
then,  if  only  because  of  the  awful  warning  printed  in  it  that  th 
Bacon  Society  is  collecting  "  reviews  and  notices  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth-century  books."  It  would  be  pusillanimous  nc 
to  offer  our  bodies  for  the  gibbet.  But  its  last  issue  contairjj 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  except  what,  if  it  mea 
anything,  is  a  suggestion  that  Bacon  wrote,  or  had  something  t 
do  with,  La  Fontaine  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  Montaigne,  Burtoi 
and  so  on.  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  and  probable  in  tht 
La  Fontaine  was  born  only  five  years  after  Bacon  died. 


ARCHERY. 


Archiry.     By   C.   J.   Loxgman   and   Colonel  H.  Walbo: 
(Badminton  Library.)    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  C 
1804. 


C 


MOST  sincerely  do  we  welcome  Archery  to  the  Badmintc 
Library.  By  right  of  seniority  it  should,  of  course,  ha" 
held  the  premier  place,  but  probably  the  delay  arose  from  arche: 
not  now  occupying  the  same  prominent  position  with  the  spor 
loving  public  which  it  did  in  days  gone  by,  or  from  the  difficuli 
of  finding  writers  who  would  treat  it,  historically  as  well 
practically,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  con 
pany  in  which  it  would  find  itself.  So  little  is  heard  of  bo* 
and  arrows  outside  archery  circles  that  the  announcement  of  tl 
new  work  will  have  been  received  by  the  general  body  of  reade 
with  surprise,  possibly  with  incredulity — surprise  that  th 
should  have  been  unaware  even  of  the  presence  in  London  of  t. 
Royal  Toxophilite  Society,  or  that  for  the  last  half-century  it  hi 
been  customary  to  hold  an  Archers'  Grand  National,  year  \ 
year,  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  land — incredulity  th< 
any  section  of  society  which  breathed  the  same  atmosphere 
theirs  could  find  enjoyment  in  a  pastime  so  tame  and  void 
excitement.  However,  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  able 
appreciate  the  narrative  portion  of  the  book,  and  they  may  acce 
Mr.  Longman's  assurance  that  "  no  other  sport  has  played  a  pt 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  can  compare  with  that 
archery."  The  book,  though  primarily  meant  for  archers,  is  n 
exclusively  so,  since  the  historic  and  prehistoric  chapters  w 
interest  all  who  dip  into  them,  and  some  of  these  outsidt 
Mr.  Longman  hopes  to  attract  within  "  the  fold."  He 
Colonel  Walrond  are  answerable  for  twenty  chapters  of  the  bo( 
the  remaining  seven  having  been  entrusted  to  Viscount  Dilll 
(Middle  Ages),  Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul  (Scotland),  the  Rev.  W.  K. 
Bedford  (Woodmen  of  Arden),  Major  Fisher  (Personal  Remir 
cences),  the  Rev.  Eyre  W.  Hussey  (Practical),  Miss  Le 
(Ladies),  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Maxson  (United  States).  All  matte 
therefore,  connected  with  archery  which  are  not  dealt  with 
these  seven  contributors,  who  were  chosen  for  their  special  kno 
ledge  in  the  spheres  indicated,  have  been  undertaken,  as  stal 
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above,  by  Mr.  Longman  and  Colonel  Walrond.    These  gentlemen 
know  how  to  handle  their  pens  as  well  as  their  bows,  and  have 
played  their  parts  so  well  that  the  wind  is  taken  out  of  the  re- 
<  viewer's  sails,  and  he  must  perforce  keep  in  their  wake.  Certainly, 
on  the  principle  of  selecting  the  fittest,  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made  for  the  book  before  us.    It  is  no  secret  that  for 
some  years  past  Mr.  Longman,  in  his  love  of  archery  lore,  has  re- 
cognized the  need  of  a  comprehensive  history  on  the  subject,  and 
,has  been  collecting  materials  in  any  way  bearing  upon  it.  No  one 
i  appearing  upon  the  scene  who  was  so  well  primed  as  he  was,  he 
(determined  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  himself,  and,  with  his  heart 
in  it,  he  has  turned  out  a  book  that  redounds  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  Badminton  series.    Of  Colonel  Walrond's  fitness  there  is 
"still  less  need  to  speak,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  authority 

•  on  the  history  and  bibliography  of  archery.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Grand  National  Meeting  at  York  in  1844  contains 
all  that  is  known,  or  likely  to  be  known,  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  prior  to  its  establishment,  public 
archery  meetings  had  been  held  continuously  for  about  two 
centuries,  the  Finsbury  Archers  having  their  "feasts"  from  1654 
to  1 76 1,  the  Elackheath  and  Dulwich  meetings  from  1789  to  1795, 
and  the  Scorton  Arrow  from  1673  until  the  present  time. 

I  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  and  full  of  interest,  and  have 
been  chosen  with  considerable  care  ;  but  we  are  disappointed  not 

•  to  see  among  them  that  quaint  and  familiar  representation  of 
fourteenth-century  archers  shooting  at  a  butt  which  is  in  the 

,  Luttrell  Psalter.    The  fact  of  its  having  appeared  in  Gardiner's 
■^Students1  History  of  England  and  in  the  Archers'  Register  was 
sQOt  enough  to  exclude  it  from  this  its  most  appropriate  resting- 
-place ;  it  would  have  been  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  one 
jpannot  see  it  too  often.    The  execution  of  the  illustrations  is  very 
^unequal,  several  of  them  having  an  appearance  quite  unworthy  of 
1  book  which  for  some  years  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  work 
'  m  archery.    For  instance,  the  group  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite 
[ Society  at  Cheltenham  in  1879  (P-  J92)  an^  tne  Archer  shooting 
Lit  the  World  (p.  123)  are  poor  in  quality  and  unsatisfactory  in 
I  iffect,  yet  the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken — the  one  a 
bhotograph  from  life,  and  the  other  (we  believe)  a  coloured  plate 
^n  Strutt's  Regal  Antiquities — are  admirable.    If,  in  the  group, 
,  ihe  faces  be  examined  closely  to  see  whose  they  are,  all  likeness 
ranishes  in  a  sort  of  shepherd's- plaid  mist.    If  it  was  necessary, 
m  the  score  of  expense,  to  make  use  of  photo-zincography  (or 
whatever  it  may  be),  the  execution  should  have  been  far  better 
;han  it  is ;  but  we  should  have  preferred  seeing  the  autotype 
process  used  on  the  photographs  and  engraving. 

To  the  majority  of  archers  the  most  interesting  chapter  will  be 
hat  by  Mr.  Hussey  (this  year's  champion)  on  "  Practical  Instruc- 
tions in  Shooting."    What  he  says  is  to  the  point,  and  archers  will 
•urn  to  his  remarks  with  more  than  curiosity ;  for,  as  he  has  a 
thoroughly  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
^hooting  with  the  long  bow,  they  may  obtain  the  clue  to  some 
i'ault  which  hampers  their  shooting  and  destroys  their  peace  of 
nind .    Certainly  they  could  go  to  no  more  reliable  source  for  what 
,hey  want,  and  he  is  a  rash  person  who  will  question  what  he  lays 
I  own  with  so  much  force  and  clearness.  Valuable  as  Ford's  Archery, 
ts  Theory  and  Practice  was,  more  especially  after  being  rewritten 
ind  extended  by  Mr.  Butt  in  1887,  Mr.  Hussey's  chapter  goes  fur- 
,her  and  sinks  deeper,  and  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  make  every- 
hing  perfectly  intelligible  as  he  goes  along,  that  no  archer  can  fail 
,:>  learn  something.    Yet  we  question  if  any  of  the  front  rank  of 
rchers  will  make  any  change  in  their  way  of  shooting.  Archers 
iffer  in  style  now  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham,  and 
3  they  will  continue  to  do  until  archery  is  extinct.    It  requires  a 
pnsiderable  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture,  for  example,  Mr. 
Jesham,  Mr.  Govett,  or  Mr.  Everett  shooting  in  any  other  form 
•ian  their  own,  and  if  they  followed  out  Mr.  Hussey's  injunc- 
:.ons  to  the  letter,  their  best  friends  would  not  know  them.  They 
re  all  crack  shots ;  but  no  other  three  could  offer  greater  con- 
rasts,  and  yet,  though  their  individualities  are  so  marked,  we 
oubtifeven  Mr.  Hussey  would  counsel  them  to  forsake  their 
lethods  and  adopt  his.    It  must,   nevertheless,  impress  and 
uzzle  a  bystander  to  find  there  are  so  many  ways  into  the  gold. 
fx,  Hussey  emphasizes,  inter  alia,  the  importance  of  using 
le  back   and   legs  more  than   archers  are  wont  to  do  and 
le  necessity  of  taking  up  a  proper  standing  position  at  the  first, 
le  says  that  the  success  of  a  shot  depends  far  more  than  is 
)mmonly  supposed  on  the  position  of  the  archer ;  and,  if  this  is 
/lulty,  it  becomes  impossible  to  carry  out  correctly  the  delicate 
lanipulations  which  follow.    A  would-be  archer  grasps  at  any 
.raw  that  will  help  to  ease  the  strain  of  drawing,  to  steady  on 
le  point  of  aim,  or  to  improve  the  loose,  so  that  if,  by  gripping 
ie  ground  and  bracing  the  muscles  of  the  back,  there  is  a  better 
istribution  of  power  and  therefore  an  access  of  strength,  he 
ill  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hussey  for  showing  him  how  to  make 
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the  most  of  his  resources.  And  certainly  he  who  reads  may 
learn  without  difficulty  the  various  precepts  which  constitute 
the  whole  art  of  standing.  And  so,  too,  with  the  other  essen- 
tials of  nocking,  drawing,  aiming,  and  loosing,  Mr.  Hussey 
spares  no  trouble  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  details  of  each, 
and  he  concludes  the  chapter  with  a  useful  summary  of  them,, 
every  word  of  which  we  should  have  liked  to  quote.  For  the 
archer  afflicted  with  "  target  shyness,"  or  inability  to  release  the 
arrow,  Mr.  Hussey  has  words  of  encouragement  which  should 
prove  a  remedy.  We  imagine  the  cure  must  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  disease ;  for,  however  atten- 
tive and  successful  the  patient  might  be  during  the  course  of  a 
"  kind  friend's  "  lesson,  he  is  likely  enough  to  revert  to  his  old 
ways  when  he  goes  to  an  archery  meeting,  and  is  removed  from 
the  influence  of  his  instructor's  eye. 

Mr.  Longman,  in  the  chapter  on  Prizes  and  Handicapping, 
writes  against  the  system  of  awarding  money  prizes,  or  prizes 
which  can  be  converted  into  money,  at  archery  contests : — 
"  Although  the  amount  of  money  to  be  won  in  a  season  by  even 
the  most  successful  shot  is  very  moderate,  yet  some  archers  wish 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  win  any,"  and  "  they  are  sensible  of  a 
jarring  note  when,  at  the  end  of  a  competition,  they  are  offered  a 
cheque  or  some  golden  sovereigns  for  having  beaten  their  friends- 
at  a  friendly  contest."  Well,  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
individual  feeling,  but  we  hope  there  are  not  many  who  feel' 
thus ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  general  feeling.  At  the  public 
meetings  cheques  (not  golden  sovereigns)  are  handed  in  envelopes- 
to  the  winners,  so  there  is  neither  jingle  of  coin  to  grate  upon  the 
ear,  nor  a  view  of  hard  cash  to  distress  the  eye;  when  coin  does 
pass,  it  is  the  result  of  a  handicap,  and  to  that  Mr.  Longman  does- 
not  object.  Money,  whether  paper  or  metallic,  is  a  more  con- 
venient form  than  any  other  for  a  prize ;  useful  or  ornamental 
articles  often  proving  to  be  duplicates,  or  inappropriate,  and; 
trouble  is  incurred  in  exchanging  them.  Secretaries  would  cer- 
tainly have  something  to  say  about  the  time  and  anxiety  which 
the  choosing  of  articles  would  entail.  In  country  clubs  money 
is  rarely  given  ;  as  a  rule  the  prizes  consist  of  knick-knacks 
presented  by  members  or  provided  out  of  the  club  funds,  and 
as  the  latter  are  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  so  must  be  the  value- 
of  the  prizes.  The  word  "  pot-hunter  "  is  unknown  in  archery 
circles,  and  Mr.  Longman  admits  that  even  the  most  successful 
archers  cannot  win  more  than  a  "  very  moderate  sum."  At  the- 
annual  Bisley  rifle  competition  the  prizes  for  the  most  part 
take  the  form  of  money,  so  in  yachting,  racing,  and  other  sports. 
The  simple  acceptance  of  money  as  the  reward  of  luck  or  merit 
does  not  change  an  amateur  into  a  professional,  and  need  not 
involve  any  uncomfortable  feelings ;  it  helps  to  recoup  the- 
successful  competitor  his  entrance  fee,  his  railway  ticket,  and  his- 
hotel  bill,  but  it  seldom  covers  them.  Mr.  Longman  is  an  expe- 
rienced archer,  and  has  held  the  championship,  therefore  one  is- 
glad  to  hear  his  views  on  anything  to  do  with  bows  and  arrows. 
But  the  question  of  money  prizes  is  one  of  taste,  upon  which  any 
one  may  hold  an  opinion,  and  we  fail  to  see  any  stronger  claim- 
upon  archers  to  abolish  them  than  there  is  for  abandoning  the 
fashionable  practice  of  giving  cheques  at  a  wedding,  or  for  re- 
nouncing moderate  stakes  at  whist.  We  are  confident  that  their 
abolition  at  the  public  meetings  would  cause  archery  to  lose  some 
of  its  warmest  adherents.  That  is  a  consummation  not  to  be  de- 
sired, for  archery  has  formidable  rivals  in  golf  and  lawn  tennis. 
Just  now  it  is  in  the  ascendent,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the- 
United  States  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  sort  of  check  to- 
so  healthy,  skilful,  and  enjoyable  a  pastime. 


THOMAS  OF  LONDON. 


Cambridge  Historical  Essays.  No.  VII.  Thomas  of  London 
before  his  Consecration.  By  Lewis  B.  Radfokd,  M.A.,  late- 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  Prince- 
Consort  Dissertation,  1894.  Cambridge:  at  the  University 
Press.  1894. 

OUR  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  Thomas- 
of  London  was  the  name  by  which  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, or  Archbishop  Becket,  was  called  before  his  consecration. 
His  life  before  he  became  archbishop  presents  several  interesting; 
points  that  are  fully  discussed  in  this  little  volume.  Passing  by 
Mr.  Radford's  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  early  years  of  the 
future  archbishop,  we  would  specially  commend  his  account  of 
the  occasions  on  which  Thomas,  while  one  of  Archbishop 
Theobald's  clerks,  played  a  part  in  public  affairs.  It  is  evident 
that  Theobald,  to  whom  he  owed  his  training  and  advancement, 
expected  that  as  chancellor  he  would  uphold  the  privileges  of 
the  Church.  Thomas  disappointed  his  expectations,  and  we  have 
here  an  excellent  review  of  various  incidents  illustrating  the 
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chancellor's  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  exemptions  that  infringed 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  A  clear  account  is  given  of 
the  place  that  the  chancellor's  office  filled  in  the  administrative 
system  as  regards  both  judicature  and  finance,  and  the  notices  of 
the  actions  of  Thomas  as  a  member  of  the  Curia  regis,  as  an 
itinerant  justice,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
are  minutely  examined.  Among  other  questions  on  which  Mr. 
Radford  enters  in  this  part  of  his  essay  is  one  that  became  of 
first-rate  importance  in  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  the  King 
and  the  archbishop — namely,  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
release  from  secular  obligations  that  Thomas  received  before  his 
consecration.  Mr.  Radford,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  high 
personal  character  of  Thomas  during  his  earlier  as  well  as  his 
later  years,  charges  him  with  inconsistency  because,  as  chancellor, 
his  conduct  and  the  aim  of  his  actions  were  different  from  what 
they  had  been  before  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown.  After 
his  consecration  he  again  became  the  dauntless  defender,  even  to 
death,  of  those  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  which  he  had 
before  opposed,  and  from  a  life  almost  wholly  secular,  so  far  as  it 
was  public,  turned  to  a  life  wholly  ecclesiastical.  Yet,  as  is 
observed  here,  he  was  only  inconsistent  after  a  sort ;  he  was  so 
far  consistent  in  that,  alike  as  the  adviser  of  Theobald,  as  the 
servant  of  the  King,  and  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  set 
himself  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  duties  of  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time.  Mr.  Radford's 
essay  is  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  work,  thorough,  careful,  and 
readable. 


NOVELS. 

Children  of  Circumstance.  A  Novel.  By  Iota.  3  vols.  London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 

OUR  word  novel  has  widely  departed  from  its  French  defini- 
tion, roman  tres  court,  and  has  otherwise  been  often  strangely 
applied.  The  last  object  one  would  suppose  to  which  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  affix  it  is  a  tract,  no  matter  how  long  the  tract 
may  be,  nor  in  how  many  books.  Yet  it  is  as  "a  novel"  that 
Iota,  the  clever  writer  of  The  Yellow  Aster,  presents  her  last  work, 
Children  of  Circumstance.  It  is  a  tract  writ  large.  The  conscientious 
reader  must  often  find  himself  reminded  as  he  turns  the  pages  of 
Children  of  Circumstance  of  the  little  exhibitions  to  be  found  in 
•country  fairs  and  places  where  provision  is  made  for  the  amusement 
of  the  simple — little  peepholes  through  which  the  spectator  beholds 
pictures,  more  or  less  depressing,  of  Trafalgar  Square,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  or  the  interior  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  various  are 
the  "  views  "  of  Iota,  and  as  they  have  all  to  be  presented  within 
■the  limits  of  three  volumes,  the  peeps  must  necessarily  be  brief. 
■Of  story  there  is  not  much,  nor  does  the  writer  seem  deeply  in- 
terested in  it  nor  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  The  characters 
say  very  much  the  same  things  in  the  same  way,  for  it  is  Iota 
speaking  through  them,  expounding  her  views.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  book  is  uniformly  dull.  It  has  plenty  of 
smart  dialogue  and  clever  sayings;  and,  indeed,  the  tone  of 
verbal  levity  in  which  grave  and  solemn  subjects  are  treated 
often  strikes  a  note  of  incongruity.  In  this  direction,  also,  the 
situation  in  which  the  principal  young  lady  is  placed  seems  an 
artistic  mistake,  supposing  that  art  were  concerned.  To  attempt 
■to  rescue  fallen  women  is  good  work,  but  it  is  not  girls'  work. 
That  a  girl  such  as  Margaret  Dering,  not  twenty,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  lovely  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  wild  bird,  and  as  innocent  as  one,  should  set  herself  down  with 
a  stupid  old  nurse  among  the  sinners  of  the  East  (not  that  they 
are  worse  than  those  of  the  West)  of  London,  giving  midnight 
orgies  of  pork  and  beer,  is  an  idea  as  repugnant  to  reason 
as  to  taste.  No  man  could  endure  to  see  his  girl-sister, 
or  girl-cousin,  in  such  a  place,  though  he  might  be  less 
sensitive  with  regard  to  his  aunt.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  views  carry  people  off  their  feet.  No  such  person 
as  Caroline  Brett  or  Caroline  Davis,  whichever  she  may 
be,  one  of  Miss  Dering's  disreputable  associates,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
ever  existed.  Iota  is  rather  proud  of  her,  probably  because 
she  has  had  the  exclusive  making  of  her.  Nature  had  never 
a  hand  in  such  artificial  work.  Both  the  good  and  the  evil 
people  of  the  story  are  evolved  out  of  fancy,  instead  of  being 
studied  from  nature.  And  truly,  had  some  of  them  been  frankly 
and  truthfully  studied  from  nature,  the  result  would  have  been 
unpresentable  in  British  drawing-rooms. 


The  Matchmaker.    By  L.  B.  Walford.    London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  books,  whence,  in  their  abundance,  it  can  be  perfectly 
well  spared.    The  Matchnmker  is  a  tale  of  Scottish  life  and 


manners  (though  Penelope  East,  the  leading  young  lady,  is 
English),  it  has  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  quiet  humour  and 
good  sense,  and,  to  aid  the  resemblance,  it  is  wordy  and  too  long 
and  overlaid  with  repetitions.  The  Matchmaker,  however,  is  a  story 
to  be  read,  and  in  the  domestic  circles  where  three-volume  novels 
are  still  favourites  (and  such  circles  are  more  numerous  than 
publishers  of  to-day  seem  to  believe),  and  where  the  ladies 
like  a  long  screed  of  fiction,  not  wanting  to  be  changed  at 
the  circulating  library  every  day,  it  will  be  well  liked. 
Penelope  is  as  bright  and  engaging  a  little  heroine  as 
one  has  met  for  long,  and  although  her  attempts  at  making 
matches  end  in  much  disaster  for  other  people,  she  is  left  at  the 
close  exceedingly  happy  in  her  own.  The  plot  circling  round 
Penelope,  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Carnoustie,  and  two  or  three 
lovers  of  the  masculine  sex,  is  interesting,  and  at  times  exciting 
but  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  excellent  drawing  of  the 
Carnoustie  interior  in  their  old  castle  in  West  Scotland.  In  their 
old-fashioned  notions,  quaint  prejudices,  simple  faiths,  and  inno- 
cent stupidities,  they  are  as  far  removed  from  modern  ways  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  last  century ;  yet  many  such  homes,  we  may 
hope,  exist  within  our  seas  to  keep  fresh  and  sweet  the  type  of 
simple  life.  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  in  their  mistaken  notions 
of  propriety,  spoil  the  existences  of  two  of  their  daughters,  and 
completely  wreck  that  of  their  third  and  youngest.  But  it  is 
done  in  a  way  so  full  of  almost  chivalric  dignity  that  one  must 
all  but  admire  them.  Novels,  as  a  rule,  are  not  much  remem- 
bered, nor  the  people  who  play  their  little  parts  in  them  ;  but  the 
Carnousties  will  stay  a  little  in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
a  sympathy  with  the  better  side  of  Scottish  character. 


My  Lady  Rotha.  A  Romance.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  London :  Innes 
&  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  has  written  stirring  stories,  but  none 
more  interesting  than  My  Lady  Rotha.  It  would  appear  an 
arduous  task  to  go  back  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  make 
fresh  romantic  interest  out  of  that  well-threshed  field,  but  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  excitements  to  be  got  out  of  war  and  love, 
especially  when  so  practised  a  hand  takes  them  up.  Lady  Rotha 
is  a  stately  princess,  reigning  in  her  own  right  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  over  her  county  of  Heritzburg,  and  reigning  in 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  middle  of  a  raging  Germany,  for  two 
reasons — one  that  her  estate  lay  out  of  range  of  the  march  of  war, 
and  the  other  that  the  lady  eschewed  marriage,  and  would  admit 
no  lovers  to  squabble  over  her  beautiful  person  and  rich  posses- 
sions. Religious  rage,  however,  breaks  out  in  her  town,  and 
Rotha  is  forced  to  fly,  with  a  small  retinue,  through  fearful 
scenes  of  slaughter.  Not  only  is  she  brought  for  the  first  time 
into  contact  with  the  horrors  of  battle,  but  she  is  obliged  tc 
accept  such  protection  as  is  offered,  and  gallant  soldiers  are 
always  willing  to  protect  beauty  in  distress  from  everybody  but 
themselves.  Rotha's  steward,  Martin  Schwartz,  is  happily  able 
to  shield  his  mistress  from  serious  hurt,  though  not  from  peril, 
and  his  own  adventures  are  very  striking,  and  very  well  told  by 
himself.  The  one  volume  of  the  story  is  thick,  and  thickly 
printed,  but  no  one  who  begins  will  lay  it  down  before  the  end, 
it  is  so  extremely  well  carried  on  from  adventure  to  adventure. 
The  eight  illustrations,  though  graceful  in  treatment,  do  not 
greatly  help  the  vitality  of  the  personages  they  represent. 


Tales  from  Welsh  Wales.    By  P.  H.  Emerson.    London :  D.  | 
Nutt.  1894. 

Some  of  the  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Emerson  under  the  title  I 
Tales  from  Welsh  Wales  are,  as  is  judiciously  set  forth  in  a  note, 
founded  on  fact,  others  are  based  on  tradition.    The  facts  are 
those  common  to  all  folk  living  on  farms,  by  the  sea,  among  the 
hills  and  dales,  the  population  which  has  no  newspaper  news,  no  I 
book  lore,  of  which  the  gossip  is  orally  retailed,  and  which  clings 
to  the  stories  of  the  bygone  generations,  partly  from  natural 
human  interest,  and  partly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  as  the  illus-ii 
tration  of  their  own  unrecorded  lives.    The  traditions  are  a  little 
more  limited,  being  tinctured  with  the  instincts  of  the  Celtic 
(Mr.  Emerson  prefers  the  K)  race.    These  Welsh  stories  are, 
common  property  with  the  Scottish  and  Irish  peoples.  Fairies, 
goblins,  buried  treasure,  witches,  magic  signs,  superstitions  of  all 
kinds,  abound  in  them  all.    In  this  particular  gathering  of  folk- 
lore, the  yarns  of  the  seafaring  men  are  the  best  and  the  best  told.  I 
Most  of  them  have  been  gleaned  on  the  coasts  of  Anglesea,  and  ! 
many  are  laid  near  the  town,  "Beautiful  Marsh."    It  is  worth! 
while  quoting  a  summing-up  of  the  typical  Welshman  : — 

'  Gwilym  had  been  a  great  man  in  his  day,  man-of-war's  1 
man,  smuggler,  slaver,  blockade  runner,  even  pirate.    He  was  | 
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,  of  middle  height,  and  email-boned,  like  most  of  the  Welsh,  and, 
like  them,  he  had  good  manners,  was  of  an  explosive  tempera- 

l  ment,  stubborn  to  a  degree,  without  humour,  and  perfectly- 
merciless  when  his  cupidity  was  aroused ;  but,  unlike  the  Irish 
Kelt,  he  would  havs  despised  moonlighting  and  shooting  men 

'    from  behind  stone  walls.' 

Itories  of  the  Bards  are  not  wanting,  amongst  the  rest,  and  one 
'f  them  could  "  make  pennillions  "  as  fast  as  he  could  talk,  and 
flight  one  day  be  a  "prydydd,"  and  get  the  silver  harp  at  the 
Eisteddfod. 


I)  ibsent,  yet  Present.  By  Gilberta  M.  F.  Lyon.  3  vols.  London  . 
Digby,  Long,  &  Co. 

If  Supposing  that  there  exist  to-day  persons  who  have  had  as 
li  nany  green  carnations  and  yellow  asters  as  they  want ;  who  have 
■•  ufficiently  contemplated  the  freakishness  of  heavenly  twins  and 
progressing  maidens,  and  who  desire  a  change  of  literary  food, 
hese  can  do  no  better  than  send  for  Absent,  yet  Present,  a  novel 
>y  the  author  of  For  Good  or  Evil.    Bread  and  milk  after  curry 
;ltnd  cayenne  could  not  more  soothe  over-stimulated  palates. 
Jread  and  m  ilk  is  wholesome  diet,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Miss 
^yon's  simple  (no,  it  is  not  simple  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from 
ft  omplication),  old-fashioned  love-story  which  could  hurt  any  one. 
I  .t  is  a  throw-back  into  the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  ordinary 
iction  of  twenty  years  ago.    Here  is  the  haughty  hero  of  stern 
nd  classic  face,  always  weary  and  tired,  and  whose  voice  betrays 
l  lis  proud  anguish.   He  is  at  first  so  desperately  in  love  with  Zara 
I  hat  when  she  throws  him  over  for  his  venerable  uncle  it  affects 
■H  is  head  and  he  staggers  about,  always  however  continuing  cold  and 
l|  aughty.    He  tries  to  smile,  but  cannot  manage  it.    He  tries  to 
l<at,  "  but  could  not  do  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls."  However,  a 
1!  ittle  later  he  meets  Pearl,  and  his  passion  for  her  assists  him  to 
■Resist  the  too  ardent  advances  of  the  repentant  Zara,  now  his 
Irunt.    This  expedient  of  representing  people  falling  in  love  with 
■Mne  another  and  changing  about  is  the  author's  simple  plan  for 
ILhe  extension  of  her  story,  rather  deficient  as  it  is  in  incident  and 
|[,ituation.    Her  way  of  indicating  excited  emotion  is  equally  art- 
Ifess.     "Do  you — really — think — he — will — cut — his — throat?" 
I,.?he  intentions  of  the  writer  of  Absent,  yet  Present  are  so  excel- 
I  ;nt  that  one  might  be  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with  her  short- 
comings as  a  novelist ;  but  no  lover  of  our  language  can  overlook 
I. uch  solecisms  as  "very  pleased,"   "very   disturbed,"  "very 
I  hanged,"  "  do  like  they  used  to  do,"  "  however  long  have  I  been 
l  isleep?"  or  "  he  has  settled  down  quite  a  country  gentleman," 
I  vhich  reminds  one  of  the  American  "  He  has  started  artist." 


the  Lilac  Sunbonnet.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

1 

h  Mr.  Crockett  has  followed  up  and  followed  over  the  success  of 
lis  story,  The  Stickit  Minister.    The  Lilac  Sunbonnet  (surely  an 
ninviting  title)  is  an  idyllic  love  story,  sweet  and  fresh  and 
ivholesome  as  the  scent  of  the  crushed  bog-myrtle  and  heather 
t  hat  clothe  the  hills  of  Galloway  where  the  story  lies.  A  sweeter 
lassie  than  Winifred  Welsh  never  stepped  over  a  Scotch  brae  nor 
:»vore  a  lilac  sunbonnet.    Her  essentially  womanly,  practical, 
sensible  nature  is  most  cunningly  interwoven  with  her  tender- 
ess,  so  that  the  faintest  touch  of  sentimentality  is  far  removed, 
ialph  Peden — not  a  stickit  minister,  but  a  probationer,  who  never 
"oes  further  in  the  arduous  paths  of  the  Marrow  Kirk — is  drawn 
hith  infinite  humour  and  naturalness.  His  juvenile  priggishness, 
'  natural  to  the  budding  meenitter,  his  conceit,  not  so  much  of 
imself,  but  of  the  greatness  of  his  future  position  and  vocation, 
oelt  like  snow  before  the  sun  under  the  influence  of  Winifred's 
ilue  eyes.  Mr.  Crockett  has  a  style  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  humour- 
jus  sententiousness,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  kind  of  story  he 
*  refers.    His  sense  of  the  beauty  of  landscape  is  both  deep  and 
j.ainute,  awake  to  every  shade  of  colour,  and  the  Scotch  lochs 
^nd  mountains  give  him  room  for  description.    The  Scotch  farm 
■'eople,  women  as  well  as  men,  are  excellently  drawn,  and  natu- 
rally the  author  has  selected  the  most  original  and  striking  types. 
'  leg  Kissock  is  a  servant  lassie  one  might  meet  in  many  a  Scotch 
I  arish,  pert  and  faithful,  sharp  in  tongue,  plain  in  face,  and  true 
1  s  steel.    Jess,  her  sister,  is  not  so  common ;  but  Jess  is  excep- 
j  ional.    She  had  lived  as  lady's-maid  in  England,  and  had  picked 
f..p  "  Englishy  tricks  and  trokins."    She  ends  by  making  a  great 
yidy  of  herself.    One  of  the  best  chapters  in  this  most  entertain- 
3g  book  is  that  which  tells  of  how  Winsome  and  Ralph  "  guddled  " 
i or  "  troot  "  under  the  guidance  of  that  legitimate  sportsman 
,  aidra'  Kissock. 

I  — — 
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SCIENCE. 


Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy  and  its  Transformation,  Sub- 
division, and  Distribution :  a  Practical  Handbook.  By 
Gisbert  Kapp.  Fourth  edition.  London :  Whittaker  & 
Co.  1894. 

WE  gladly  welcome  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp's 
Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy,  because  it  is  an  ideal  book 
on  applied  science.  Jt  deals  with  the  great  engineering  question  of 
the  day,  the  utilization  of  work  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of 
power.  After  glancing  at  the  earlier  methods  of  transmission  by 
running  belts,  it  gives  a  thorough  and  serviceable  account  of  the 
most  recent  applications  of  electricity  by  which  the  energy  of  a 
waterfall  is  utilized  to  do  the  work  of  factories  in  distant  towns. 
The  editing  has  been  admirably  done.  Electricity  as  an  applied 
science  has  advanced  so  remarkably  in  the  last  few  years  that 
many  special  treatises  on  separate  departments  have  recently 
appeared.  Mr.  Kapp  is  resolute  enough  to  cut  out  large  sections 
of  his  book,  the  ground  of  which  is  now  covered  in  detail  by  other 
writers.  In  the  space  thus  gained  he  is  able  to  expand  the  part 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  scientific  principles,  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  which  is  the  secret  of  practical  success.  The  book  is 
accordingly  devoted  to  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  dynamos,  and  to  the  question  of  their  application  to 
the  transmission  and  transformation  of  power.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  use  of  multiphase  currents  for  transmission  where 
a  number  of  small  motors  have  to  be  actuated  independently  from 
one  distant  generator — an  aspect  which  has  not  as  yet  been  prac- 
tically considered  in  this  country.  No  book  could  be  more 
profitably  studied  by  a  young  engineer  who  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  electricity,  and  most  of  it  may  be  read  with  interest 
by  any  intelligent  outsider. 

Heat  Treated  Experimentally.  By  Linnaeus  Cumiing,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 
There  are  so  many  excellent  text-books  on  Heat  that  Mr. 
Cumming  requires  to  justify  the  addition  of  another  to  the  num- 
ber. His  excuse  for  publication  is  that  he  has  tried  the  MS.  on 
his  Rugby  classes  with  a  salutary  effect.  We  cannot,  however, 
see  that  this  book  was  necessary  on  account  of  anything  new 
in  matter,  method,  or  order  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  text- 
book of  the  familiar  type,  clearly  arranged,  well  printed,  and 
fairly  illustrated.  The  "experimental  treatment"  promised  in 
the  title  is  hardly  justified,  for  there  seems  to  be  little  effort  made 
to  devise  experiments  which  boys  could  carry  out  for  themselves, 
and  without  actual  experiment  the  study  of  heat  must  be  very 
dry.  The  passage  on  thermometers  might  be  extended  and  im- 
proved, at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  more  theoretical  parts, 
with  advantage  to  boy -pupils.  Deep-sea  thermometers  are  most 
inadequately  dealt  with,  and  no  notion  is  given  of  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  attempting  to 
measure  that  most  familiar  condition,  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  statement  that  the  maximum  density  point  of  water  affects 
the  rate  of  cooling  and  manner  of  freezing  of  "lakes  and  seas" 
is  true  for  the  former  only.  Due  notice  is  not  taken  of  the  vast 
importance  of  dust  in  determining  the  diathermancy  of  air,  while 
too  much  weight  is  given  to  Tyndall's  experiments  on  vapours. 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  description  in  an  abbreviated  form 
of  some  standard  "  experiments  on  heat "  makes  a  treatise  on 
"  Heat  experimentally  treated." 

An  Lntroductory  Account  of  Certain  Modern  Ideas  and  Methods 
in  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  By  Charloite  Angas  Scott, 
D.Sc.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 
Professor  Charlotte  Angas  Scott,  whose  Modern  Ideas  and 
Methods  in  Plane  Analytical  Geometry  is  before  us,  was  a  distin- 
guished student  at  Girton  before  she  received  her  professorship 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  both  colleges  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her.  The  book  is  good  evidence,  if  such  be 
needed,  that  a  woman  can  follow  and  can  in  turn  expound  the 
higher  mathematics.  Miss  Scott  does  more,  for  she  positively 
revels  in  the  recondite  properties  of  curves.  Although  the 
algebraic  notation  expresses  no  emotion,  every  sentence  of  con- 
tinuous English  shows  that  mathematical  modes  of  thought  can 
call  forth  enthusiasm,  and  the  statement  or  solution  of  a  problem 
give  real  pleasure.  The  book  will  furnish  a  healthy  gymnastic  to 
the  expert  mathematician ;  it  is  not  to  be  approached  by  the 
rusty. 

The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigenous   British   Birds.  By 
Charles  Dixon.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

Mr.  Dixon's  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Non-Indigenous  British  Birds — 
gives  an  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  destitute  feathered 
aliens  who  compete  with  our  own  true-born  birds  in  the  struggle 
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for  existence,  but  return  to  their  own  lands  for  their  domestic 
affairs.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  Nests  and  Eggs 
of  British  Birds,  and  completes  his  study  of  British  oology,  the 
primal  science  which  the  schoolboy  learns  without  a  book. 
Collectors,  ornithologists,  and  the  wide  class  of  country-lovers 
who  like  to  know  something  exact  about  what  they  familiarly  see 
should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  labours.  The  wide  range 
and  distant  nesting-places  of  some  of  our  winter  and  summer 
migrants  will  surprise  most  people  who  have  not  studied  bird- 
migration,  and  necessitate  much  brushing  up  of  their  geography. 
Mr.  Dixon,  by  the  way,  is  somewhat  antiquated  in  his  spelling  of 
plice-naines.  A  map  would  have  been  a  more  serviceable  and 
suggestive  frontispiece  than  the  pretty  coloured  plate  of  eggs 
which  graces  the  book. 

The  Earth.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inorganic  Nature. 
By  Evan  W.  Small,  M. A.  London :  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Small,  in  his  collection  of  University  Extension  Lectures 
entitled  The  Earth,  only  professes  to  give  some  general  account 
of  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  our  planet,  and  he 
does  so  in  as  satisfactory  a  way  as  one  could  expect  within  the 
limits  of  200  pages.  The  little  book  has  no  original  features, 
and  might  be  arranged  more  methodically,  but  its  substance  is 
compiled  from  trustworthy  sources,  which  Mr.  Small  is  careful 
to  acknowledge.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to 
further  study,  though  we  believe  that  the  lectures  as  delivered 
would  be  more  serviceable  in  that  way.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a 
book  of  this  kind  on  elementary  science  free  from  blunders  worse 
than  the  mis-spellings  of  a  few  names,  with  which  the  printer 
may  safely  be  charged. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Memoires  du  General  Baron  Thiibault.    Tome  iii.    Paris :  Plon. 
Professional-Lover.    Par  Gyp.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
Monsieur  Cotillon.    Par  Henry  Rabusson.    Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

Fidelka.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris :  Plon. 

THE  first  chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  the  hitherto  most 
entertaining  Memoires  of  Thiibault  begins  with  a  very 
amusing  reference  to  the  second.  "  La  fin  du  second  volume," 
says  the  gallant  General — gallant  in  both  senses — "m'a  laisse 
dans  les  bras  de  Pauline."  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  be  left  in 
the  arms  of  Pauline  ;  but,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  it 
is  but  too  likely  (especially  if  you  are  a  soldier  and  Pauline  is 
somebody  else's  wife)  that  you  will  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
sooner,  be  torn  from  them.  This  was  the  case  with  Thi6bault, 
and  it  coincided,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  close  of  the 
youthful  and  adventurous  period  of  his  life.  The  uncomfortable 
absence  of  "arms"  was,  indeed,  supplied  before  many  years 
in  a  more  regular  and  legal  way  by  a  certain  Mile. 
Elizabeth,  or  "  Zozotte "  Chenais,  whom  Thiebault  married 
as  his  second  wife,  and  in  whose  company  he  obligingly 
informs  us  that  he  experienced  "supernatural  enjoyments." 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  frontispiece  repre- 
senting Mme.  or  Mile.  Zozotte  in  Empire  garments  is  by 
no  means  unattractive.  But  Thiebault  had  to  exchange  his  half- 
paladin,  half-picaroon  life  under  Championnet  and  others  in  the 
South  of  Italy  for  the  siege  of  Genoa,  for  a  good  deal  of  "kicking 
heels  "  in  Napoleon's  antechambers,  for  a  mission  to  Spain  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  amusing,  and,  when  he  came  to 
see  regular  war  again,  for  a  most  frightful  wound  at  Austerlitz. 
The  future  military  historian  also  appears  in  a  fuller  and  drier 
infusion  of  mere  practical  and  strategical  details,  and  the  officer 
of  perhaps  the  most  mutually  jealous  army  noticed  in  history  in 
an  extreme  partisanship.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  Moreau, 
nothing  too  bad  for  Macdonald,  while,  though  Massena  was  un- 
doubtedly no  mean  general,  and  though,  thanks  to  the  Alps, 
winter,  and  good  luck,  he  certainly  did  foil  Suwarrow's  intended 
invasion  of  France,  we  cannot  think  Thiebault  fair  to  the  great 
Russian,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  gives  very  many  curious 
anecdotes.  Still  the  book  rallies  its  interest  as  it  goes  on, 
and  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
great  number  of  French  military  memoirs  lately  issued,  always 
excepting  those  of  Marbot.  In  small  anecdote  and  scandal,  in- 
deed, Thiebault  is  not  second,  but  easily  first.  Any  future  Car- 
lyle  will  bless  him  for  the  side-lights  and  illustrations  which  he 
thus  throws  on  history ;  while  the  most  frivolous  reader,  if  only 
he  be  provided  with  a  proper  knack  of  skipping,  as  every  reader 
ought  to  be,  will  get  plenty  of  satisfaction  out  of  him. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  have  nowadays  three  French  novels  to 
notice  at  the  same  time  by  three  writers  of  such  competence  in 
different  kinds  as  "  Gyp,"  M.  Rabusson,  and  "  Henry  Greville." 
No  doubt  the  admirers  of  each  will  exclaim  at  their  being  classed 
together,  but  a  more  extensive  view  will  place  them  all 
pretty  nearly,  if  not  quite,  first  in  their  respective  kinds. 
As  for  "Gyp,"  she  is  of  course,  as  we  have  a  dozen  times 
admitted,  with  ever-increasing  thankfulness,  a  species  by  her- 
self. But  the  individuals  of  a  species  may  vary  from  better 
to  worse,  and  "Gyp"  if  not  at  her  absolutely  best,  is  not  far 
from  it  in  Professional-Lover.  This  remarkable  phrase,  let  us 
hasten  to  say,  she  does  not  father  on  English  usage,  but  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  French  characters,  as  an  invention 
formed  on  the  model  of  "  professional  beauty."  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  wholly  happy  one,  for  A  Lady  Killer,  besides  being 
more  idiomatic,  would  have  fitted  the  hero  rather  better — but 
'twill  pass.  Raoul  d'Epernon  (whom  his  act  of  birth  would 
describe  as  Raoul  Gouillat)  is  an  unusually  handsome  young 
person  of  the  middle  class,  fairly  comfortable  as  (like  half  the 
lower  and  upper-middle  classes  of  France)  a  Government  servant,, 
but  with  no  particular  means,  no  great  abilities,  no  vices  (as 
Frenchmen  count  vice,  that  is  to  say),  and  a  lazy,  good-natured, 
by  no  means  unamiable,  temperament.  He  is  beloved  by  Suzanne 
de  Grace,  a  demimondaine, who  has  passed  (by  one  of  "  Gyp's"  satiric 
touches)  into  that  position  from  the  less  comfortable,  if  more 
honourable,  one  of  a  governess  with  all  the  accomplishments  and 
any  amount  of  examination  honours.  Suzanne's  disinterested 
affection  (and  perhaps  her  sense  of  humour  also)  make  her  bent 
on  "  launching "  Gouillat  in  high  life,  convinced  that  his  lady- 
killing  talents  will  make  his  way  for  him.  This  altruistic  effort 
is  favoured,  or  at  least  not  thwarted,  by  another  of  her  lovers,  the- 
Vicomte  de  Cernay,  who  has  been  at  school  with  Gouillat ;  and 
after  some  hesitation  on  the  young  man's  part,  he  is  renamed 
Raoul  d'Epernon,  furnished  by  Suzanne  (for  he  is  grossly  igno- 
rant) with  some  knowledge  of  his  supposed  family  history,  and 
"  launched  "  duly.  Juvenal  would  not  refuse  a  grim  approval  to 
"  Gyp's  "  indications  of  the  havoc  he  makes  among  countesses- 
and  duchesses  of  all  ages,  while  his  career  is  crowned  by  the 
daughter  of  a  millionaire,  who  positively  runs  away  with  him 
(not  he  with  her),  and  so  makes  it  impossible  for  her  parents  to> 
object  to  their  marriage.  Though  not  the  most  daring  in  appear- 
ance, Professional-Lover  is  perhaps  the  severest  of  "  Gyp's 
books  on  her  own  sex  and  society ;  but  it  is  immensely  clever, 
and  the  personages  of  Suzanne,  Cernay,  and  Gouillat  himself 
despite  the  more  than  equivocal  professions  of  the  first  and  last,, 
are  not  unsympathetic. 

M.  Rabusson's  and  Mme.  Henry  GreVille's  books  are  perhaps 
the  former  especially,  at  a  little  lower  level  of  excellence  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  their  respective  authors  ;  but  both  are  good  read  - 
ing. In  Fidilka  the  author  of  Dosia  has  after  a  long  interval  re- 
turned to  the  Russian  subjects  which  gave  her  fame.  In  Monsieur 
Cotillon,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Rabusson  has  hardly  recovered 
the  excellence  which  some  discovered  in  his  earlier  work.  The 
hero  receives  his  nickname  for  a  reason,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
easily  seen,  and  also  because,  says  the  author,  his  real  name.. 
Coetligon,  is  susceptible  of  being  slurred  into  it.  If  it  be  so,  the 
proper  Breton  pronunciation  of  "  Coet  "  must  have  been  consider- 
ably forgotten  in  France  of  late  years.  He  is  a  kind  of  lady- 
killer,  too,  and  the  book  turns  chiefly  on  his  reformation,  such 
as  it  is,  by  marriage.  The  author  puts  a  query  himself,  how- 
ever, in  the  title  of  his  last  chapter,  "  Denouement  ?  "  and  he  i& 
wise. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  HEPRINTS. 


The  Work  of  John  Buskin  :  its  Influence  upon  Modern  Thought, 
and  Life.  By  Charles  Waldstein.  London ;  Methuen  & 
Co.  1894. 

WHATEVER  view  may  be  held  of  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  writings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  second 
in  measure  and  force  to  that  of  no  other  writer  of  our  times. 
The  contemporary  critic  who  would  estimate  that  influence  in  all 
its  bearings  has  set  himself  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 
Mr.  Waldstein  finds  in  the  complexity  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works  the 
chief  obstacle  ;  yet,  though  this  complexity  is  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  element  of  difficulty,  we  are  disposed  to  think  there 
is  one  yet  greater,  because  more  elusive,  and  more  intractable  to 1 
the  methods  of  the  summarist.  The  influence  of  a  teacher  and 
preacher  like  Mr.  Ruskin  is  necessarily  of  the  kind  that  evades 
definition  and  measurement.  It  works  through  channels  in- 
visible to  the  contemporary  eye  in  a  fashion  whose  subtlety  is 
only  to  be  dimly  conjectured.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a 
critic  of  art  may,  for  instance,  be  estimated  with  fair  approxima- 
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;  but  this  is  but  one,  and  not  the  most  important, 
ueuce.    What  Mr.  Waldstein  terms  the  "  main  posi- 
and  worts" — the  sum  of  the  tangible  results  of 
influence — are  clearly,  and  we  think  justly,  sum- 


tion  to  truth 
stream  of  inf 

Uve  deeds  ^  0peDjng  cuapter.  But  this  kind  of  tangible 
Kuskinian__u  ra;ging  tbe  generai  appreciation  of  art,"  the  elevation 
ma"ze  i  public  taste  in  artistic  perception,  "the  diffusion  of 
eJ  ?D<ire,  or  at  least  of  a  desire  and  need  for  it,  among  the  mass  of 
middle  and  lower  classes,"  and  the  rest  of  it— affords  but  an 
C,U  ^'adequate  reflection  of  the  deeper  and  lasting  influence  of  Mr. 
Buskin's  work  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Waldstein  is  in  agreement 
with  most  critics  when  he  maintains  that  in  the  theory  and 
criticism  of  art  his  greatest  achievements  and  strongest  points  do 
not  lie.  Mr.  Euskin's  "  greatest  achievement "  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Waldstein  to  be  "  the  foundation  of  a  new  habit  of  mind, 
midway  between  science  and  art,  or  rather  overlapping  both." 
He  has  instituted,  as  it  were,  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  method  in 
the  observation  of  nature.  "  I  shall  call  this  new  intellectual 
discipline,"  he  observes,  "  Phaenomenology  of  Nature."  The  term 
is  a  trifle  awkward,  but  the  method  of  observation  signified  is 
clearly  presented  and  analysed  in  Mr.  Waldstein's  second  chapter. 
The  new  endowment  of  which  Mr.  Waldstein  speaks  is  the  gift 
of  seeing  nature  through  the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Modern 
Painters.  It  is  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Euskin  as  a  writer  on  art 
that  he  is  most  critical  and  convincing.  In  the  final  chapter,  too, 
on  the  "  Pastimes  of  England  "  and  the  Euskinian  views  of  field 
sports,  he  touches  on  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Euskin's  ethical  posi- 
tion. The  parti  pris  of  the  moralist  which  is  so  prominent  in  the 
Euskinian  judgment  of  works  of  art  is  naturally  a  very  vulner- 
able point  to  a  critic  of  a  well-tempered  and  strictly  scientific 
order  of  mind.  Mr.  Waldstein  is  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Euskin's 
"  entirely  right "  or  "  entirely  wrong "  very  seriously.  He 
deplores  the  excessive  laudations  or  denunciations  of  the 
Euskinian  method  as  contrary  to  the  "  Gospel  of  Sanity  and 
Moderation."  But  a  Euskin  without  passion  would  not  be 
Euskin,  and  decidedly  such  a  Euskin  would  never  have  moved 
Mr.  Waldstein  to  a  curious  and  interesting  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  his  influence. 

In  Furthest  Ind:  the  Narrative  of  Mr.  Edward  Carlyon,  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Cotnpamfs  Service.  Edited  by 
Sydney  C.  Grier.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1894. 

Much  labour  and  skill  are  shown  in  the  writing  of  this  romantic 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  Englishman  in  India  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  clever 
-example  of  the  "  true  relation"  in  Defoe's  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Grier  does  not  divulge  the  secret  of  the  manuscript  here  set 
forth  until  the  last  note  of  his  appendix.  His  occasional  foot- 
notes, corrective  or  conjectural,  are  cunningly  devised  to  support 
the  remarkable  vraisemblance  of  Mr.  Carlyon's  story.  That  young 
gentleman's  adventures  in  Surat,  at  Fort  St.  George,  at  St. 
Thomas,  among  the  "  Morattys,"  and  so  forth,  are  related  with 
admirable  art.  He  is  a  gallant  and  modest  youth,  and  his 
adventures  are  such  as  only  the  brave  deserve.  His  experiences 
at  Goa  under  the  Inquisition  are  most  thrillirjgly  described.  At 
San  Thome'  he  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Tourvel,  and  discovers  somewhat 
late  that  she  is  engaged  to  the  Vicomte  de  Galampre.  This 
episode  is  succeeded  by  a  fine  series  of  adventures  in  the  company 
of  that  noble  Frenchman,  all  of  which  is  told  with  excellent  per- 
suasiveness, so  that  you  are  convinced  it  is  all  a  tr  ue  story,  as 
romance  sometimes  is.  The  happy  close  of  the  narrative  must 
be  left,  with  the  rest,  to  the  discerning  reader,  who  will,  we 
are  convinced,  find  the  book  full  of  delight  and  instruction. 


Verse  Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  Poets.    By  Arthur  D. 
Innes,  M.A.  'London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1894. 

These  specimens  of  classical  verse  were  selected  by  Mr.  Innes, 
to  serve  as  "  fair  copies "  for  schoolmaste  rs  who  wished  their 
pupils  to  realize  what  poetry  there  may  lurk  in  passages  chosen 
to  exemplify  difficulties  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  poets 
selected  are  many  and  diverse.  The  specimens  are  mostly  of  no 
great  length,  and  the  original  text  and  renderings  are  given  on 
opposite  pages.  Thus  the  curious  student,  who  is  not  sceptical 
as  to  the  possibility  of  translating  poetry,  may  test  the  versions 
of  Mr.  Innes  at  his  ease,  and  as  his  scholarship  may  serve.  The 
poets  most  favoured  are  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Martial,  Virgil, 
and  Catullus.  Of  Martial  there  are  not  less  than  six  examples, 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Innes's  render- 
ings. The  translation  from  Propertius  in  the  stanza  of  In 
Memoriam  is  also  excellent. 


The  Women  of  Shaktpeai-e.    By  Louis  Lewes,  Ph.D.  Trans 
lated   from  the  German  by  Helen  Zimmeen.     London  -. 
Hodder  Brothers.  1894. 

This  is  a  substantial,  not  to  say  a  solid,  volume  of  studies  of 
the  heroines  of  Shakspeare,  marked  by  a  thoroughness  of  method 
that  is  natural  to  a  "  thoroughgoing  German,"  as  Miss  Zimmern 
describes  the  author.  Dr.  Lewes  observes  a  chronological 
sequence  in  these  studies.  He  begins  with  the  Venus  and  the 
Lucrece  of  the  Poems,  and  then  proceeds  with  Tamora  and 
Lavinia  of  Titus  Andronicus  through  the  dramas  onwards  to 
Queen  Katherine  in  Henry  VIII.  When  Shelley  likened  a 
lady  to  "  one  of  Shakspeare 's  women,"  he  was  not  thinking  of  all 
the  women  of  Shakspeare.  That  is  the  generously  inclusive  plan 
of  Dr.  Lewes.  He  treats  of  the  characteristics  of  all  the  types 
of  women  in  Shakspeare's  work,  partly  in  the  way  of  portraiture 
and  partly  in  an  analytic  or  philosophic  vein.  Occasionally,  he 
ventures  to  suggest  the  style  of  the  ancient,  and  we  trust  extinct, 
commentator,  as  in  his  remarks  on  Juliet  and  her  Nurse,  and 
in  other  observations  of  a  tediously  obvious  kind.  But  his 
work,  if  not  of  original  excellence,  is  well  executed,  and  not 
undeserving  of  popularity. 

Heroes  in  Homespun.  By  Ascott  E.  Hope.  London  :  Wilsons  & 
Milne.  1894. 

Mr.  Ascott  Hope  deals  in  this  volume  with  the  early  history  of 
the  more  active  and  militant  spirits  of  the  Abolitionist  movement 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  days  of  John  Woolman  to  the  days 
of  John  Brown.  Some  of  these  heroes,  like  Levi  Coffin,  have  told  the 
story  of  their  own  exploits,  and  others  have  found  biographers  and 
panegyrists,  like  the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Coffin's  work  as  a 
stealer  of  negroes,  or  rather  as  a  smuggler  of  them  on  the  "  Un- 
derground Eailway,"  was  certainly  remarkable  for  the  skill  and 
energy  it  showed.  William  Still  is  another  chronicler  whose 
record  is  utilized  by  Mr.  Ascott  Hope,  and  a  singular  history  it 
is.  Some  of  these  "  homespun  heroes  " — a  motley  set  they  are — 
are  extremely  dubious  heroes.  In  spite  of  Thoreau  and  other 
apologists,  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  fair-minded  person  can 
regard  Brown  as  an  Abolitionist  martyr  and  hero.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  "  Pottawattomie  slaughter  " 
— a  series  of  murders  as  cowardly  and  ferocious  as  murder  can 
be.  You  may  call  their  victims  Border  ruffians,  Kansas  rowdies, 
what  you  will,  and  the  deeds  themselves  "  reprisals  " ;  but  it  is 
disgusting  cant  to  dignify  the  murderers  as  "  heroes "  and 
"  martyrs." 

The  Forester.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting  and  Tend- 
ing of  Forest  Trees  and  the  General  Management  of  Wood- 
land Estates.  By  James  Brown,  LL.D.  Sixth  edition, 
enlarged.  Edited  by  John  Nisbet,  D.Oec.  2  vols.  Edin- 
burgh and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 

Dr.  Brown's  well-known  and  valuable  treatise  has  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  additions  and  subtractions  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Nisbet,  whose  object  in  this  edition  has  been  to  "  engraft  the 
modern  Continental  science  of  sylviculture  upon  the  old  British 
stock  of  arboriculture."  There  is  a  suggestion  in  this  statement 
that  the  scion  is  greater  than  the  stock,  considering  Mr.  Nisbet's 
estimate  of  German  sylviculture  as  compared  with  British. 
However,  the  metaphor  may  pass,  since  the  stock  is  healthy  and 
the  work  of  grafting  has  been  judiciously  done.  If  the  science 
of  economic  forestry  is  to  be  established  in  Great  Britain,  it  was 
decidedly  desirable  that  Dr.  Brown's  work  should  be  so  revised 
as  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  prove  serviceable  under  the  new 
order  that  is  to  give  place  to  the  old.  This  is  what  Mr.  Nisbet 
has  done.  He  has  re-arranged  Dr.  Brown's  work,  preserving  its 
leading  features,  and  cutting  out  portions  that,  with  the  new  aim 
in  view,  were  obsolete  or  superfluous  in  other  ways.  He  has 
added  an  excellent  introductory  chapter  on  Forestry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  other  important  additions  throughout  the 
work,  all  of  which  are  distinct  gains  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  Where  Dr.  Brown's  views  and  Mr.  Nisbet's  differ  as  to 
principles,  the  editor  gives  both  sides  of  the  question,  which  is  an 
equitable  proceeding  that  readers  will  appreciate.  Some  capital 
woodcuts  from  German  works  have  also  been  added  by  way  of 
illustration. 

The  English  Poets.  Edited  by  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  M.A. 
Vol.  IV.  "Wordsworth  to  Tennyson."  New  edition. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

The  new  material  in  this,  the  fifth,  edition  of  Mr.  Humphry 
Ward's  anthology  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  comprises  selec- 
tions from  Kobert  Browning,  from  Matthew  Arnold,  and  from 
the  late  Poet  Laureate.  In  the  poetry  of  the  century  these  are 
great  names,  as  all  judges  will  admit,  and  they  give  to  these 
volumes  of  specimens  of  English  poetry  a  touch  of  complete- 
ness that  well  deserves  the  term  "definitive."    The  introduc- 
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ory  essay  to  the  Browning  selections  is  sound  in  judgment 
and  lucid  in  style.  The  editor,  who  deals  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  in  a  sympathetic  spirit, 
notes  the  "  sad  appropriateness"  of  its  inclusion  in  this  anthology 
in  his  reference  to  the  General  Introduction  to  the  work  which 
was  written  by  Matthew  Arnold  for  the  opening  volume.  To 
Professor  Jebb  has  fallen,  the  charge  of  the  Tennyson  selections 
and  of  treating  of  the  poet's  "  exquisite  art,"  and  none  will  dis- 
pute, we  think,  the  happiness  of  the  undertaking. 

Western  Australia;  its  History  and  Progress.    By  Albert  F. 
Calvert.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & 
Co.  Limited.  1894. 
So  many  little  books  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Calvert  about 
the  "  Cinderella  "  of  Australian  colonies  that  an  addition  to  the 
list  might  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  merely  fresh  proof  of 
Mr.  Calvert's  sanguine  and  energetic  faith  in  the  progress  and 
future  prosperity  of  Western  Australia.    In  the  present  sketch 
of  the  past  history  and  present  prospects  of  the  colony  he  shows 
himself  to  be  not  unaware  that  he  may  be  iterative  in  several 
matters,  and  is  resolved,  as  he  puts  it,  not  to  be  too  "  discussive." 
His  plea  for  another  book  on  the  subject  is,  however,  reasonable 
enough  in  the  circumstances.    Nothing  is  so  likely  to  put  "  out 
of  date  "  guide-books,  pamphlets,  and  other  books  of  the  kind  as 
"rapid   change  and  unceasing  progress"   in   a   colony.  Mr. 
Calvert's  chapter  on  the  "  Mineral  Resources  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia "  affords  a  striking  commentary  on  this  fact.    As  a  mining 
engineer,  he  deals  with  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  colony  within 
the  last  half-century,  from  the  days  of  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
John  Calvert— the  author's  grandfather— and  of  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Bayley  and  others  since  the  passing  of 
the  "Goldfields  Act"  of  1886.    It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that 
so  long  ago  as  1847  gold  should  have  been  found  in  Western 
Australia,  and  "  on  the  upper  Murchison,"  too,  although  Murchi- 
son  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  colony. 
But  even  while  compiling  this  book  the  work  was  going  on,  and 
Mr.  Calvert  records,  in  his  appendix,  the  discoveries  reported 
from  Perth  during  this  summer,  in  the  Coolgardie  district, 
where  have  sprung  the  Londonderry  mine  and  other  under- 
takings.   MiniDg  prospects,  important  as  they  may  be,  form  but 
one  of  many  subjects  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Calvert's  sketch.  He 
deals  also  with  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  the  wine-making  in- 
dustry, and  the  financial  condition  of  the  colony.    His  book  is 
provided  with  maps  and  plans,  old  and  new,  and  other  illus- 
trations. 


Alcott,  and  Mrs.  H  emans.    A  Doctor  in  DifficuL^^.^  .  j, 
Philips  (Ward  &  Downey),  is  a  short  story  with  7  ^ 

of  the  "  cynic  vein  "  characteristic  of  the  author,  ye\  ,     gbQWjn  r 
lack  of  his  wonted  skill.    The  Doctor's  "  difficulties  »t  are  brQ° 
about  by  his  marriage  with  a  singer  and  dancer,  whi^  ^ 
hall  friends,  by  the  way,  are  humorously  sketched,  an 
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solved  until  the  last  scene  and  pathetic  sequel  of  the  stofy  ^ 
Cuthbert  Hadden's  Are  You  Married?  (Glasgow:  ^^'orjson 
Brothers)  and  Mr.  Sidney  Mill's  New  Light  on  Love,  CourK.1  . 
and  Marriage  (Belfast :  Belfast  Publishing  Co.)  are  books  thS, 
may  fairly  be  coupled.    Mr.  Hadden's  book  is  the  more  sentem-  ^ 
tious,  and  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  more  tolerable.  Both 
books  comprise  anecdotes  and  quotations  from  many  authors. 
Mr.  Mill's  historical  illustrations  ought  not  to  have  included  one 
that  refers  to  eminent  persons  yet  living  by  their  proper  names, 
and  the  offence  is  not  mitigated  by  quoting  in  full,  on  the  plea  of  I 
"  accuracy,"  a  mawkish  article  from  an  American  paper. 

Id 

We  have  also  received  Lean's  Royal  Navy  List  for  the  current 
quarter  (Witherby  &  Co.) ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  ^ 
Conference  held  in  Ottawa  1894  (Ottawa  :  Dawson)  ;  The  Reform  e 
of  Our  State  Governments,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  (Phila- 
delphia :  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science)  ; 
Fruit  Culture  for  Profit,  by  C.  B.  Whitehead  (S.P.C.K.) ; 
SpoJces  in  the  Wheel  of  Life,  addresses  to  young  men,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Griitinhoofe,  MA.  (S.P.C.K.)  ;  God's  Flowers,  by  Mrs 
Garling  Drury  (Clifton    Baker)  ;  Our  Rabble,  a  "colourec 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls,"  edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo  ;  and 
Nos.  2  and  3  of  "  Dicks's  English  Library,"  comprising  stories  by 
Dumas,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Lever,  Gerald  Griffin,  with  illus- 
trations by  Cruikshank  and  others. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged.  

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office*  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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Women's  Work.  By  Miss  A.  Amy  Bulley  and  Miss  Margaret 
Whitley.  With  a  Preface  by  Lady  Dilke.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 
There  is  good  sense  in  Lady  Dilke's  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
this  book  on  the  shrilled-tongued  advocates  of  "women's  work," 
who  urge  women  to  compete  with  men  without  regard  to  their 
fitness.  "  Those  who  prefer,-'  says  Lady  Dilke,  "  to  regard  the 
inteiests  of  men  or  women  as  opposed  must  accept  a  view  of  their 
mutual  relations  which,  involving  as  it  does  antagonism  of  sex, 
pits  the  woman  against  the  man  in  an  unregulated  competition 
for  employment  which,  if  forced  to  its  extreme,  will  end  by  lower- 
ing the  whole  level  of  English  life  far  more  surely  than  the  immi- 
gration of  any  number  of  '  destitute  aliens.' "  The  field  surveyed 
by  Miss  Bulley  and  Miss  Whitley  is  a  large  one,  yet  they  show 
clearly  enough  that  much  of  the  labour  dealt  with,  especially  that 
in  workshops  and  factories,  is  unsuitable  to  the  majority  of 
women.  It  is  significant  that  nothing  is  said  in  this  volume  of 
home-work,  the  work  of  women  in  the  house,  though  it  is  ad- 
mitted (p.  93)  that  the  largest  demand  for  women's  labour  is  in 
the  department  of  "  household  service."  A  page  or  two  devoted 
to  "  domestic  subjects"  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  profession 
comprises  all  the  notice  that  is  deemed  necessary  of  the  important 
subject  of  cookery.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  cultured  branches  " 
of  women's  work  much  too  roseate  a  view  is  given  of  women's 
work  in  literature  and  journalism,  and  the  two  or  three  pages  on 
"  Music  and  Painting  "  are  singularly  inept  and  illogical. 

New  editions  we  have  of  Mr.  Henry  Craik's  Life  of  Swift,  in 
two  volumes  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Reminiscences  of  Yarrow 
(Selkirk:  Lewis  &  Son),  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Russell, 
with  Preface  by  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  edited  by  the  late 
Professor  John  Veitch,  and  illustrated  by  Tom  Scott ;  and  Alice 
of  the  Lnn,  a  Tale  of  the  old  Coaching  Days,  by  John  W. 
Sherer,  C.S.I.  (Allen  &  Co/)  

Under  the  title  Noble  Womanhood  (S.P.C.K.)  Mr.  G.  Barnett 
Smith  has  compiled  brief,  readable  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
Sister  Dora,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Frances  R.  Havergal,  Louisa  May 
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CHRONICLE. 


Tuesday  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 


The  Royal 

Family.  \j  York  opened  Norwich  Castle — the 
famous  keep  of  which  has  been  rescued  from  more 
ignoble  use  or  total  uselessness — as  a  museum  and 
picture  gallery. 


The  Health  of  The  news  of  the  Czar's  health,  which,  at 
the  Czar.  ^e  ^ate  0f  our  jas^  writing,  were  of  the 
gloomiest  character,  improved  a  very  little  subsequently, 
as  to  the  patient's  actual  state,  but  with  no  better 
look-out  for  the  future.  Indeed,  the  worst  was  feared 
before  the  week  closed.  Early  news  this  week  was 
again  a  shade  better  ;  but  no  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  conviction  that  the  end  could  only 
be  one  way,  and  prayers  for  the  dying  were  reported 
as  having  been  put  up  at  some  Greek  churches  out  of 
Eussia.  The  origin  of  the  evil  was,  with  some  proba- 
bility, attributed  to  the  railway  affair  at  Borki,  in 
which  the  Czar  so  nearly  perished,  and  from  which  he 
actually  received  severe  contusions  in  the  back. 


The  Corean  The  air  of  unreality,  not  to  say  of  comic 
War-  opera,  which  has  hung  over  the  war  in  the 
East  was  intensified  by  the  announcement  of  a  speech 
from  the  throne  by  the  Mikado,  finding  grave  fault 
with  China  for  being  attacked.  How  admirably  Mr. 
Gilbert's  own  Mikado — the  real  Mikado — would  have 
done  it !  if,  indeed,  the  mere  doing  be  not  something 
of  a  plagiarism.  A  statement — which,  if  true,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
came,  not  through  Chinese  channels,  but  direct  from 
Chemulpo,  the  port  of  the  Corean  capital — asserts  that 
the  Japanese  wounded  at  that  place,  together  with 
those  sent  home,  amounted  to  four  thousand,  besides 
a  very  large  number  at  Seoul.  Now,  the  Japanese 
themselves  have  never  admitted  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  as  wounded  in  the  three  engagements  of 
Asan,  Ping-Yang,  and  the  Yaloo.  Assertions  of  fight- 
ing at  Wiju  were  current  during  the  week ;  but 
nothing  positive  came  till  yesterday,  when  the  Japanese 
claimed  the  capture  of  a  fort  at  the  ferry  which  they 
had  attacked  with  superior  numbers. 


Afghanistan  There  was  sughtly  better  news  as  to  the 
health  of  the  Ameer  this  day  week,  letters 
having  been  received  from  Sir  Salter  Pyne  acknow- 
ledging that  Abdul  Rahman  had  been  ill,  but  an- 
nouncing an  improvement.  The  Russian  Chauvinists, 
whose  mouthpiece  is  the  Novoe  Vremya,  were  vapour- 
ing about  a  partition  of  the  country  between  Russia 


and  England — as  to  which  it  may  be  said,  with 
quietness  and  confidence,  that  till  those  in  Downing 
Street  are  fools  or  traitors  not  another  inch  of  Afghan 
ground  will  be  allowed  to  be  Russian  except  at  a  heavy 
price.  News  improved  later,  a  gouty  fit  being  spoken 
of  as  passing  off ;  while  it  was  asserted  that  the  Ameer 
had  definitely  nominated  Habibullah,  his  eldest  son, 
as  his  successor,  and  had  recommended  him  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  generals.  It  was  said — -and  it  was  un- 
necessary to  say  it  to  any  well-informed  person — that 
the  refugee  Ishak  Khan  would  receive  support  from 
Russia. 

Germany  and  The  curious  ill-feeling  which  exists  in 
England.  Germany  towards  England,  and  which,  we 
fear,  has  been  only  strengthened  by  the  laborious 
deference  of  our  statesmen  of  all  parties  to  German 
outrecuidance,  has  been  illustrated  this  week  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  on  the  case  of  the 
amiable  Governor  of  the  Cameroons.  "  Cases  such  as 
"  Herr  Leist's,"  it  says,  "are  not  noticed  in  England, 
"  not  because  they  do  not  occur,  but  because  no  im- 
"  portance  is  attached  to  them."  Now  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  statements  of  this  kind  from  Frenchmen, 
whose  ignorance  of  anything  that  happens  outside 
Paris  and  a  few  watering-places  makes  false  witness 
against  their  neighbour  comparatively  venial.  But 
Germans  are  nothing  if  not  well  informed,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  words  must  have  known  that  they 
were  false.  The  thing  is,  of  course,  unimportant, 
except  as  an  indication  of  a  temper  which  will  never 
be  well  cured  until  a  different  line  is  taken  with 
Germany  and  Germans. 


Delagoa  Bay. 


News  that  the  rather  well-known  Com- 
mandant Ferreira  had  left  Johannesberg 
for  Delagoa  Bay  to  negotiate  the  enlistment  of  volun- 
teers was  balanced  by  a  formal  statement  that  Portugal 
declined  any  sort  of  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  that  country, 
weary  of  well-doing  in  the  matter  of  saving,  is  going 
to  raise  a  new  loan  of  nearly  three  millions  to  buy 
ships  and  build  shipyards.  Her  creditors  will  probably 
howl ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  African  colonies  may  any  day  bring  about 
things  inconvenient,  not  merely  to  Portugal,  but  to 
ourselves.  For  the  Germans  have  already  nibbled  at 
Mozambique,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so  at  Lower 
Guinea. 


An  interesting  Blue-book  was  issued  this 
week  on  the  once  hotly  discussed  and  not 
yet  quite  forgotten  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Jameson 
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and  Captain  Lendy  in  reference  to  the  incidents  that 
opened  the  Matabele  war.  It  appeared  that  the  natives 
did  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  fire  the  first  shot ;  but  that 
when  fired  on  they  were  in  flagrant  delict  of  cattle- 
lifting,  if  not  of  assassination,  and  that  in  all  other 
respects  no  undue  haste,  and  no  inhumanity  at  all, 
were  shown  by  the  Company's  troops. 

The  BeiRiin  The  doubts  expressed  in  some  quarters  as 
Elections,  to  the  effects  of  the  second  ballots  on  the 
Catholic  triumph  in  Belgium  were  not  justified  A 
few  disasters  happened  to  them,  but  in  Brussels  they 
had  a  great  victory,  and  it  was  calculated  that  they 
would  number  a  full  hundred  in  the  Chamber  against 
an  Opposition  of  not  half  the  strength,  about  equally 
divided  between  Liberals  and  Socialists. 

The  French  having  saved  four  millions 
FoSSnd  and  a  half  on  the  Army  Estimates,  are 
Colonial  Affairs,  going  to  spend  it  in  seven  thousand  more 
men  and  "  trimmings  "  to  the  extent  of  the  balance. 
But  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  had  difficulties  with 
the  Budget  Committee  over  his  Estimates.  It  was 
also  said  that  the  Committee  was  determined  to 
make  reductions  in  those  for  the  Colonies.  Ine 
Italian  Government  has  suppressed,  or  at  least  pro- 
claimed the  suppression  of,  all  Socialist  associations 

throughout  the  kingdom.  Mr.   Rhodes ,  not  as 

Napoleon  of  South  Africa,  but  as  "  Diamond  Boss, 
has  informed  the  shareholders  of  De  Beers  that  three 
millions  worth  of  stones  have  been  produced  during 
the  year,  but  that  the  fall  in  the  price  represented 
half  a  million  of  loss  in  the  same  period.  Query  :  how 
long  will  it  take  De  Beers  to  play  the  game  with 
diamonds  which  the  Nevada  and  other  mines  have 

played  with  silver?  A  bad  explosion  has  occurred 

at  Brest  on  board  the  French  cruiser  Arethuse,  acci- 
dents of  this  kind  being  not  so  entirely  confined  to  the 
British  navy  as  some  croakers  would  have  it.  The 
French  savants  have  been  busy  with  experiments  on 
the  well-known  problem  why  cats  always  fall  on  their 
fe-t  or.  as  a  beautiful  story  requires  it  to  be  said, 
"  drop  on  their  paws."  This  would  have  pleased  great 
Charles  our  King  in  the  days  when  he  used  to  ire- 
quent  the  early  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Political    On  Monday  Mr.  Asquith  opened  a  cam- 
Speeches.    paign  with  a  speech  at  Leven,  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Ellis,  speaking  at  Leigh.    The  latter  was  merely 
predaceous,  calling  on  the  working  classes  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  taxed  in  proportion, 
while  the  rich  were  taxed  out  of  proportion.  Mr. 
Asquith  attempted  to  argue,  but  could  find  little  to 
say,  except  that  the  House  of  Lords  exercised  no 
functions  when  the  Government  was  Tory-which 
merely  amounts  to  saying  that  the  skid  hangs  up 
when  the  coach  is  not  going  downhill.  He  also  pointed 
to  the  disuse  of  the  Crown  veto  as  a  precedent  lor  the 
disuse  of  that  of  the  Lords.    He  might  see,  and  no 
doubt  does  see,  though  he  will  not  tell  his  hearers  so, 
that  the  Crown  veto  has  become  unnecessary  chietiy  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  working   of  the  suspensory 
powers  of  the  Upper  House.    Strike  these  out  and  a 
Crown  veto  would  become  as  necessary  as  a  Presidential 
one  is  in  republics.     Two  days  later  Mr.  Asquith 
made  the  very  interesting  remark  that  objections  to 
a  policy  of  "plunder"  and  "destruction,    to  poli- 
"  tical  log-rolling"  and  "  reciprocal  bribery,  belong  to 
"  a  code  of  political  ethics  which  is  too  superfine  for 
"his  conscience   and   his  intelligence."  Habemus 

confitentem.  •  •    i  f 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  spoke  uncompromisingly  at, 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  against  Scotch  Disestablish- 
ment in  particular  and  Disestablishment  in  general, 
taking  up  the  line  that,  what  the  State  did  not  give 
the  State  had  no  right  to  take  away. 


On  Thursday  Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  Sheffield  Cutlers' 
Feast,  made  the  most  sanguine  of  all  possible  speeches 
about  foreign  policy.  With  his  remarks  about  the 
Czar  every  one  will  sorrowfully  agree,  and  some  may 
cheerfully  accept  the  statements  that  the  very  name  of 
Madagascar  has  not  been  mentioned  between  France 
and  England  for  years,  and  that  almost  all  the  Powers 
have  warmly  welcomed  English  intervention  in  the 
Eastern  war.  

Sir  Robert  Reid  having  succeeded  to  the 
Appointments.  Attorney_C;eneralship,  Mr.  Lockwood  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  his  room,  Mr.  Haldane's 
good  nature,  and  perhaps  his  confidence  in  himself, 
having  thus  for  a  second  time  made  his  competing  <  1  urns 
give  way.  It  was  said  some  time  ago  that  the  York 
Conservatives  had  agreed  not  to  attack  Mr.  Lockwood's 
extremely  shaky  seat  in  case  of  such  an  appointment. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Froude  puts  in  Lord  Rosebery's 
hands  a  piece  of  patronage,  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  of  which  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  dispose  well.  If  the  Prime  Minister  were  to  dare 
Separatist  wrath  and  offer  it  to  Mr.  Lecky,  it  is 
not  certain  that  he  would  take  it;  and  it  is  equally 
uncertain  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Gardiner 
the  one  appointment  to  which  no  objection  could 
be  taken.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  has  been 
named,  can  write  excellent  English,  and  really 
knows  some  history,  though  he  looks  at  it  through 
very  queer  glasses,  while  Lord  Rosebery's  well- 
assured  character  as  a  merry  man  might  make 
him  incline  to  the  idea  of  a  Positivist  and  preach- 
ing Professor.  The  choice  of  Mr.  James  Gairdner, 
the  editor  of  the  Paston  Letters  and  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  obscurest  period  of  modern  English 
history,  would  do  justice  to  infinite  research  and  a 
modesty  not  common  among  the  younger  school  of 
historians.  If  Lord  Rosebery  turns  to  this  school, 
there  will  be  at  least  this  comfort— he  cannot  make 
a  single  appointment  which  will  not  seem  to  at  least 
one  person  the  absolutely  fittest  for  the  place. 

The  Law  Special  interest  was  felt  in  the  October 
Courts,  opening  of  the  Courts,  because  of  the 
presence  of  Lord  Russell,  as  Lord  Chief-Justice,  and  of 
the  new  Law  Officers,  it  being  Sir  Robert  Reid  s  first 
appearance  as  Mr.  Attorney,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  s  first  as 
Mr  Solicitor.  The  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill  in 
the'  rather  interesting  case  of  Mr.  Kingdon,  charged 
with  coining  a  sort  of  fancy  dollar  for  Madagascar. 

The  school  Mr.  Diggle,  last  Saturday,  spoke  some 
Board  Election.  sensible  words  at  a  meeting  ot  the  ±ieaa 
Teachers'  Association,  to  the  effect  that  a  headmaster 
(why  do  these  excellent  persons  prefer  the  _  word 
«  teachers"?)  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the 
management  of  his  school,  and  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  electoral  and  party  matters.  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
dilated  on  the  necessity  of  Sunday  schools  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  week-day  teaching. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  Confer- 

Meetings,  &c.  en(je 

of  his  diocese,  on  Tuesday,  translated 
the  old  strain  of  Hora  novissima  tempora  pessima, 
into  a  charge  of  "  gloomy  but  resolute  Socialism 
against  the  lower  classes,  and  "relaxation  of  moral 
"gfibre"  against  the  upper.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children;  and  at  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  for  the 
firstUme  for  years  really  humorous.  For  he  declared 
that  the  Government  "  were  as  firm  as  ever,  but  con- 
fessed that  if  any  one  asked  him  why  they  *dnt  pass 
the  Local  Veto  Bill  last  Session,  he  could  only  say  he 

^THE^nnual  Conference  of  Women  Workers  has  met 
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at  Glasgow,  the  Institution  of  Marine  Engineers  at 
Stratford,  a  Congress  on  Old  Age  Pensions  at  Bir- 
mingham, a  meeting  on  restoring  the  people  to  the 
land  in  the  Holbora  Town  Hall,  and  the  new  National 
Association  of  Cider-makers  in  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
The  latter,  it  seems,  bid  much  for  teetotalling,  or  at 
least  temperance,  support.  But  are  they  not  unwise 
in  attracting  public  attention  to  this  ?  We  were  once 
told  by  a  large  dealer  in  liquor  that  he  sold  immense 
•quantities  of  cider  to  teetotallers,  who,  knowing  it  to 
be  neither  beer,  wine,  nor  spirits,  felt  for  it  the  same 
preference  that  Fielding's  Ordinary  did  for  punch,  as  a 
"  liquor  nowhere  spoken  against  in  the  Scriptures." 
But  if  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  once  gets  its  eye 
on  cider  this  game  will  be  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  the 
Scotch  coal  strike,  which  has  lasted  full 
four  months,  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Fife 
miners,  who  had  held  out  longest.  The  return  to  work 
appears  to  have  been  quite  unconditional,  and  the 
result  is  all  the  more  gratifying  in  that  the  "  sanction" 
•of  strikes — picketing  in  force  by  armed  and  violent 
mobs — has  been  appealed  to  in  the  most  unsparing 

manner  and  has  completely  failed.  Sir  Courtenay 

Boyle  has  issued  a  paper  relating  to  the  working  of 
the  Railway  Hours  Regulation  Act. 


Labour. 


Racing. 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  racing  last  week, 
of  which  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  give 
«,ny  detailed  account ;  but  the  Selection  Stakes  at 
Sandown  this  day  week  deserves  to  be  made  an  excep- 
tion. Here  Best  Man,  Avington,  and  Throstle  met 
again,  and  ran  one  of  the  best  races  of  this  autumn  at 
nine  stone  level  for  the  two  first  named,  and  eight  stone 
three  for  the  filly.  They  finished  in  the  same  order, 
Best  Man  running  up  to  his  name  oy  half  a  length, 
while  Throstle  was  but  a  neck  behind  Avington. 

The  first  day  of  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting 
saw  some  good  two-year-old  racing,  the  best  being  in 
the  Criterion  Stakes,  which  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  Cayenne,  with  a  dead-heat  for  second 
and  third  But  the  race  of  the  day  was  the  Limekiln 
Stakes,  in  which  Matchbox,  meeting  Speed  and 
Beighterton  (it  is  true  at  a  great  disadvantage  of 
weight),  and  starting  favourite  at  9  to  4  on,  was 
utterly  beaten.  He  was  scratched  for  the  Cambridge- 
shire, and  may  go  to  Hungary,  without  many  regrets, 
being  of  that  class  of  horse  which  is  always  going  to 
do  great  things,  and  never  does  them. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  persons  who  rejoice  in  handi- 
caps— those  who  like  to  see  the  handicapper  justified 
by  a  neat  procession  of  animals  according  to  estimated 
worth  and  those  who  delight  in  the  interloping  of  some 
carefully  nursed  outsider — the  second  must  have  been 
the  better  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire on  Wednesday.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  said  to 
have  been  won  on  Indian  Queen,  who,  having  done 
nothing,  had  been  perforce  let  in  at  6  st.  2  lbs.,  and 
who,  with  25  to  1  against  her,  won  from  a  field  of 
twenty,  including  many  noted  horses,  exactly  as  she 
liked.  Gangway  was  second,  and  the  Frenchman, 
€allistrate,  who  had  been  made  favourite,  third. 

The  Dewhurst  Plate  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  chief 
two-year-old  events  of  the  year,  produced  an  interest- 
ing fight  between  Raconteur  and  Kirkconell.  They 
met  level  in  the  betting,  but  with  a  slight  advantage 
in  the  weights  for  Mr.  McCalmont's  colt,  who  won. 


Games. 


The  decision  of  the  Marylebone  Club  in 
reference  to  first-class  counties  adds  to  the 
list,  not  merely  the  four  promoted  this  year,  though 
not  ranking  for  the  championship,  but  also  Hampshire, 
which  owes  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  rank  to  Lady 
Fortune  in  the  first  place  and  Captain  Wynyard  in 
the  second. 


Correspondence. 


Attention  was  very  well  drawn  by  "  Middle 


"  Temple  "  to  the  flagrant  scandal  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  London  County  Council  to  Sir  Peter 
Edlin.  The  individual  hardship  is  bad  enough.  But 
the  main  point  is  well  formulated  by  "  Middle  Temple  " 
as  being  the  impropriety  of  allowing  such  a  question  to 

be  in  the  power  of  the  popular  vote  at  all.  Mr. 

Gilbert  has  added  to  his  public  benefactions  by 
revealing  a  simple  plan  for  foiling  the  lady  interviewer. 
You  intimate  that  your  charge  is  twenty  guineas, 
and  the  lady  interviewer  retires,  expressing  a  not 
obscure  wish  for  your  speedy  extinction,  when  she 

may  write  an  obituary  without  expense  to  herself.  

A  letter  has  been  published  from  Cardinal  Vaughan 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cabrera  ordination,  which,  it  may  be  trusted,  is  not 
genuine,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  other  sentence  con- 
tains a  glaring  misrepresentation  of  fact. 


„.    „  The  long-delayed  October  gales  began  this 

Miscellaneous.    .  9  ,  ,     ,  °      .-,  ° 

day  week,  and  some  bad  accidents  were 
reported,  the  worst  being  the  breaking  loose  of  the 
Warner  lightship,  not  from  her  moorings,  but  from 
the  steamer  which  was  towing  her  away  from  Spithead, 
with  the  result  of  the  loss  of  several  lives.  This  gale 
and  its  effects  continued  without  much  intermission 

during  the  week.  A  verdict  of  accidental  death  was 

returned  in  the  inquest  on  Lord  Drumlanrig.  

The  interesting  fact  reported  from  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  of  a  boa  nine  feet  long  having  swallowed 
one  only  a  foot  shorter,  is  said  to  have  created  con- 
siderable disquiet  in  the  minds  of  the  more  Whiggish 
members  of  the  present  Ministry ;  the  precedent  of 
swallowing  colleagues  being  regarded  as  awkward,  and 
the  absence  of  evil  consequences  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Somerville  College,  one  of  the  Colleges  for  Women 
which  have  takeil  Oxford  for  their  home,  took  occa- 
sion to  notice  our  friend  the  "New  Woman"  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  as  old  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
at  least),  and  said  that,  "  as  time  w?nt  on,  all  these 
"  vain  and  foolish  imaginings  would  cease  to  trouble 
"  the  human  mind."  And  other  vain  and  foolish  ima- 
ginings will  take  their  place,  Lord  Herschell  should 
have  added,  to  make  the  remark  complete  in  historical 
and  philosophical  truth. 


Books,  &c. 


Mr.  Stanford  has  issued  a  new  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  of  his  twenty-sheet 
four-inch-to-the-mile  Street  Map  of  London.  We 
have  formerly  pointed  out  the  careful  excellence  of 
this  map,  which  is  far  superior  to  anything  else  of 
the  kind,  and  it  is  not  superfluous  to  note  its  useful- 
ness in  connexion  with  the  pending  and  impending 
municipal  controversies. 


Obituar      French  literature  has   received  a  heavy 

ltuary.     jQgg       ^e  (3eath  0f  JtyJ,  JamES  DaRMESTETER, 

of  the  College  de  France  and  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
Though  he  had  not  concerned  himself  with  French 
itself  so  much  as  his  brother  Arsene,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  and  was  by  special  studies  an  Orientalist, 
especially  a  Persian  scholar,  he  wrote  extremely  well, 
and  his  Lettres  sur  VInde  and  Les  Prophetes  d' Israel 
are  books  of  value  for  more  than  their  matter.  He 
was  connected  with  England  by  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Mary  Robinson,  whom  some  hold  our  best 

poetess,  next  to  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.  Frau 

Johanna  Wagner  had  retired  from  the  stage  for  some 
quarter  of  a  century,  save  for  an  appearance  or  two  at 
Bayreuth  in  aid  of  her  famous  uncle.  But  between. 
1850  and  i860  she  was  one  of  the  chief  of  European 
singers,  and  distinguished  herself  later  as  an  actress. 
 Mr.  Cooke,  a  Recorder  of  Oxford  and  a  County  Court 
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judge  of  old  standing,  was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  a 

good  antiquary  and  an  excellent  Conservative.  Lord 

Basing,  as  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  was  very  well  known, 
having  been  county  member  for  nearly  a  generation, 
and  a  useful  official  in  Conservative  Governments. 


AWAKING  THE  SPARTAN  FIFE. 

IN  spite  of  its  antiquity,  now  becoming  almost  respect- 
able, the  Ministerial  "  stumping  system  "  seems  to 
be  still  in  quite  a  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  condi- 
tion. There  is,  apparently,  no  sort  of  concert  among 
the  performers,fnor  anything  like  effective  stage-man- 
agement of  the  company  at  large.  Cabinet  Ministers 
accept  invitations  to  appear  on  provincial  platforms, 
and  fix  the  dates  of  their  appearances  without  any 
consultation  with  each  other ;  and  there  is  really  no 
provision  against  the  awkward  contingency  of  two  of 
them  figuring  on  the  same  night  on  two  different 
stages  and  saying  the  same  things,  or — what  would 
be  more  awkward,  though  not  much  more  unlikely — 
sayiDg  different  things  at  the  same  time.  And,  even 
though  no  such  serious  contretemps  as  this  should 
occur,  it  is  surely  desirable,  and  ought  not  to  be  im- 
possible, to  prevent  one  Minister  taking  the  wind  out 
of  another's  sails  by  occupying  the  stump  a  few  days 
before  the  latter  has  arranged  to  mount  it.  Lord 
FiOSEBERY,  for  instance,  must  just  at  this  moment  be 
experiencing  some  of  the  sensations  of  the  Scotch 
preacher  who  was  leading  his  hearers  gradually,  and  by 
the  exhaustive  method,  up  to  the  identification  of  the 
leviathan  that  swallowed  Jonah,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  old  woman  among  his  flock  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Aiblins,  it  was  a  whale  ! "  The  Prime 
Minister  must  feel  that  "  the  word  has  been  taken 
"  out  of  his  mouth "  by  the  Home  Secretary  in 
much  the  same  way.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Asg.yjTj*. 

now  "  on  tour"  in  Fife,  was  not  commit' ?•    j 7  „  i"' 
,  „i  y  Cloned  to  make 

any  announcement  as  to  the  pr*>  .      ,  tt™ 

Majesty's  Government  ^ers-  "clse  stepS  whlch 
to  the  House  of  propose  to  take  with  respect 

u,e^ii-,uV«u  vrn,ordsin  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  he  only  referred,  with  that  portentous 
solemnity  of  his  which  seems  somehow  always  to  re- 
call the  "  serious  young  man"  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, to  what  "in  the  course  of  the  present  week  the  coun- 
"  try  will  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Minister." 
But  Lord  Rosebery  will  presumably  not  content  him- 
self with  informing  the  country  of  the  particular  form 
of  idle  "  demonstration "  against  the  House  of  Lords 
by  which  the  Government  will  attempt  to  pacify  their 
restive  Radicals  next  Session.  He  will  be  expected, 
we  imagine,  to  condescend  to  some  statement  of  the 
case  against  the  delinquent  House,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  "word"  which  his  Home  Secretary  has 
"  taken  out  of  his  mouth." 

Not,  in  all  conscience,  that  the  case  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Asquith,  is  too  good  to  be 
improved  upon.    Indeed,  if  his  chief  cannot  improve 
upon  it  next  Saturday,  the  Government  will  be  in  a 
desperately  bad  way.    For  anything  lamer  than  the 
indictment  framed  at  Leven  last  Monday,  by  this  over- 
rated advocate,  unless  indeed  it  were  the  laborious 
apologies  delivered  by  him  at  Newburgh  and  Tayport  on 
the  two  following  days,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  ineffective 
forensic  ingenuity  to  evolve.    With  a  mighty  parade  of 
formal  statement,  and  a  fine  assumption  of  statesman- 
like candour  and  moderation,  Mr.  Asquith  explained 
to  his  Scottish  hearers  what,  in  his  opinion,  a  properly 
constituted  and  legitimately  acting  Second  Chamber 
should  be  and  do ;  and  having  done  so,  he  proceeded 
to  describe  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
its  conduct  during  the  last  Session,  in  language  from 
which,  though  of  course  he  was  far  from  intending  it, 
every  impartial  mind  among  the  audience  would  have 
been  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  that 


House  is,  in  fact,  exactly  what  the  Home  Secretary 
says  it  ought  to  be,  and  has  acted  precisely  as, 
according  to  his  own  definition  of  its  duties,  it  should 
have  acted.  The  functions  which  properly  belong  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  said,  are  merely  these : — 
"  First  of  all,  that  it  should  act  as  a  revising  authority 
"over  the  details  of  legislation;  and,  in  the  next 
"  place,  that  where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
"  whether  upon  any  question  the  House  of  Commons 
"  is  representing  the  majority  of  the  electorate,  it 
"  should  interpose  such  delay  as  will  enable  that  doubt 
"  to  be  authoritatively  solved."  As  examples  of  its 
discharge  of  the  former  function,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cite  the  cases  of  the  Employers''  Liability 
Bill  and  the  English  and  Scotch  Local  Govern- 
ment Bills ;  while  as  examples  of  its  discharge 
of  the  latter  function  he  instanced  its  dealings 
with  a  series  of  measures  ranging  in  importance 
from  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  "  the  important  proposal 
"  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  adoption  of 
"  the  principle  of  betterment  in  relation  to  local  rates." 
How,  then,  did  the  House  of  Lords  exercise  its  "  re- 
"  vising  authority  over  the  details  of  legislation  "  in 
respect  of  the  Bills  in  the  former  of  these  two  cate- 
gories ?  It  inserted  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
an  amendment  which,  while  retaining  the  whole 
benefits  of  that  Bill  for  those  workmen  who  wished 
to  come  under  it,  would  have  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  free  contract  to  the  large  body  of  workmen 
who  wished  to  remain  outside  it  :  which  amend- 
ment the  Government  refused  to  accept.  To  the 
English  and  Scotch  Local  Government  Bills  it  as- 
sented in  principle,  but  sent  those  measures  back  to 
the  Commons  with  certain  amendments  of  its  pro- 
visions :  which  amendments  the  Government  accepted. 
That  is  the  plain;  unvarnished  statement  of  what  the 
Lords  dA^^^  regard  to  i1j£^  Bills,  and  it  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  authority  which 
Mr.  Asquith's  own  definition  concedes  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  his  own  highly  varnished  statement  of  what 
they  did  runs  as  follows  :— "  The  House  of  Lords  prac- 
"  tically  rejected  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  Ii 
"  disfigured,  and  it  would,  if  it  could,  have  mutilated 
"  the  English  and  Scotch  Local  Government  Bills." 
But  as  this  only  means  that  Mr.  Asquith  disapproved 
of  the  Lords'  amendments  to  these  measures,  it  follows 
that,  if  they  have  abused  their  powers,  their  right  of 
amending  must  be  constitutionally  limited  by  the 
condition  that  their  amendments  be  acceptable  to 
the  Home  Secretary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
"  revising  authority  over  the  details  of  legislation  " 
imports  anything  more  than  the  privilege  of  examining 
these  details,  and  then  saying  ditto  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Asquith's  attempt  to  show  that  they 
have  exceeded  their  legitimate  functions  is  ludicrously 
impotent. 

Then  what  about  their  right  of  interposing  delay 
"  where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  upon 
"  any  question  the  House  of  Commons  is  representing 
"the  majority  of  the  electorate"?  The  House  of 
Lords,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  had  rejected  a  Home  Rule 
Bill ;  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  evicted  tenants  m 
Ireland  ;  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  the 
inheritance  of  land ;  and  the  important  proposals  of 
the  London  County  Council  for  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Betterment  in  relation  to  local  la'es. 
After  which  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  as  his  argu- 
ment required,  he  would  go  on  to  deny  that  all  or  any 
of  these  measures  raised  questions  upon  which  there  is 
such  reasonable  doubt,  as  aforesaid,  as  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  majority  of  the  electorate  by  the  Ho  ise 
of  Commons.  But,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  steals 
to  have  thought  it  better  to  let  his  major  premiss  go 
unfurnished  with  a  minor,  and  instead  of  affirmmg 
to  leave  his  audience  to  infer,  that  one  or  more  or  all 
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of  these  measures  had  been  sanctioned  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  by  the  majority  of  the  electorate.  We 
applaud  his  discretion.  He  had  talked  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  about  "  the  primary  mandate  with 
M  which  the  Government  had  been  instructed  by 
"  the  country  to  embody  in  a  legislative  form  the 
"  proposals  for  granting  Home  Kule  to  Ireland "  ; 
but  he  certainly  acted  most  wisely  in  giving  a 
wide  berth  to  that  subject  at  the  critical  point 
in  his  argument.  Even  his  forensic  hardihood  was 
not  equal  to  the  feat  of  asserting  that  the  country 
had  approved  of  the  preposterous  "  legislative  form " 
in  which  the  Government  had  embodied  proposals 
studiously  withheld  from  the  constituencies  up  to  and 
throughout  the  election  of  1892.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  blame  Mr.  Asquith  or  any  other  Glad- 
stonian  for  shirking  this  part  of  their  business,  as  they 
all  most  religiously  do.  Much  allowance,  in  fact, 
must  be  made  in  this  respect  for  the  whole  Glad- 
stonian  party.  They  have  been  most  seriously  ham- 
pered in  their  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
uncomfortable  suspicion,  which  of  late  has  deepened 
into  a  certainty,  that  the  most  important,  in  fact  the 
one  important,  thing  that  that  House  has  done — the 
only  thing  which  has  attracted  popular  attention,  or, 
indeed,  come  within  popular  comprehension — is  re- 
garded by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  not  merely  without  the  smallest  dissatis- 
faction, but  with  positive,  and  in  many  minds  with 
enthusiastic,  approval.  That  in  itself  is  a  most  adverse 
circumstance  for  the  assailants  of  a  legislative  body  to 
have  to  contend  with  ;  and  the  Gladstonians  are  addi- 
tionally unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
minent— indeed,  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  the  only 
prominent— circumstance  in  the  whole  case.  The  Lords, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  have  a  perfectly  good  and 
valid  defence,  constitutional  and  practical,  to  all  the 
minor  charges  against  them ;  but,  if  the  Gladstonians 
were  sure  of  a  verdict  in  their  favour  on  every  one  of 
these  charges,  it  would  avail  them  nothing.  The  mere 
Recital  of  these  offences  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  record  of  the  one  immense  and 
memorable  service  rendered  by  them  last  Session,  pro- 
duces an  extravagantly  ironic  effect.  "  We  admit 
"  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  saved  the  United 
"  Kingdom  from  dismemberment ;  but  they  deprived 
"  the  metropolis  of  the  advantages  of  Betterment.  We 
"  admit  that  they  interfered  to  prevent  the  Imperial 
"  Parliament  from  being  thrust  helplessly  under  the 
"  yoke  of  its  Irish  enemies ;  but  they  threw  out  the 
"  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  in  the  inheri- 
V  tance  of  land."  What  is  the  good  of  going  to  the 
country  with  a  "  sample  case  "  of  such  admissions  as 
these,  which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ?  Yet 
what  else  have  these  political  bagmen  to  take  with 
them  ? 


MR.  BALFOUR  ON  THE  AULD  KIRK. 

IN  his  speech  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  Young  Men's  Guild  at 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Balfour  struck  a  note 
which  the  opponents  of  Disestablishment  in  Scotland, 
and  indeed  in  England  and  Wales  also,  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  repeating  and  emphasizing.  He  appealed 
with  great  eloquence  and  earnestness  to  Conservative 
Dissenters  in  Scotland  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  unscrupulous  and  plundering  attack  with  which 
the  National  Church  is  at  present  threatened.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  the  eminently  practical  and  hopeful 
character  of  this  appeal,  and  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  unworthy  designs 
of  the  Liberationists  and  their  Ministerial  dependants 
upon  the  Church  in  Wales,  have  been  as  clearly  per- 
ceived in  political  and  ecclesiastical  circles  as  they 


deserve.  The  matter  is  one  of  such  instant  importance 
that  we  shall  develop  it  in  some  detail. 

The  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland 
are  the  Established  or  National,  or  Old  Church,  in 
common  parlance  the  Auld  Kirk,  the  United  Presby- 
terians— largely  an  agglomeration  of  sects  which 
seceded  at  different  times,  and  to  some  extent  for 
different  reasons,  from  the  Established  Church — and 
the  Free  Church,  which  sprang  into  being  after  the 
famous  Disruption  of  1843.  The  Auld  Kirk  is,  of 
course,  opposed  to  Disestablishment.  The  United 
Presbyterians  are  almost  solid  in  favour  of  it. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  is 
voluntaryism,  and,  unlike  so  many  bodies  of  English 
Ditsenters,  they  have  not  weakened  their  logical  posi- 
tion as  enemies  of  the  State  connexion  by  accepting 
State  aid  in  various  forms  until  the  exigencies  of  their 
crusade  against  the  Establishment  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  become  "  voluntary  "  bodies  not  only  in 
theory  but  in  fact.  Neither  to  the  Auld  Kirk,  there- 
fore, nor  to  the  United  Presbyterians  is  Mr.  Balfour's 
appeal  suitable.  The  former  is  too  sound  on  the  Dis- 
establishment question  to  need  a  physician.  Thelatterare 
incurable.  Individual  United  Presbyterians  of  Liberal- 
Unionistsympathies  may  curb  their  desire  to  disestablish 
the  National  Church  in  temporary  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  their  Conservative  allies.  But  when  once  the 
Liberal  party  have  recognized  the  fact  that  Home  Rule 
is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and  the  currents  of  political 
feeling  and  opinion  begin  to  flow  back  into  their  old 
channels,  the  United  Presbyterians,  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  will  swiftly  resume  their  place  in  the  van 
of  the  Disestablishment  crusade.  If  we  have  under- 
estimated the  latent  Conservatism  of  this  respectable 
religious  body,  we  shall  rejoice  over  the  fact.  But  we 
apprehend  that  our  prognostication  will  prove  to  be 
only  too  correct. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  however,  stands  in  a 
totally  different  position  from  its  sister  sect.  It  came 
out,  indeed,  from  the  Established  Church.  But, 
in  the  language  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  directed  a  solemn  warning  on  the  point  to 
"  the  Voluntaries,"  it  did  so  on  th^e  Establishment 
principle.  By  its  original  constitution  the  Free  Church 
expressly  affirmed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
"  to  take  order  for  the  preservation  of  purity,  peace, 
"  and  unity  in  the  Church  " ;  and  it  separated  from 
the  Establishment  solely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Legislature  had  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  restored 
the  lay  patronage  which  it  had  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  and  that  the  Courts  refused  to  allow 
the  rights  of  the  patrons  to  be  overridden  by  a  popular 
veto  (for  which,  by  the  way,  not  even  the  Act  of 
William  III.  contained  any  sanction),  and  also  claimed 
to  determine  what  were  and  what  were  not  ecclesias- 
tical questions.  On  these  grounds,  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  aversion  to  establishments  or  endow- 
ments, the  disruption  took  place. 

But  Churches  as  well  as  their  doctrines  obey  the 
law  of  development,  and  the  Free  Church  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Slowly  but  surely  the  majority 
of  its  clergy  and  some  of  its  laity  have  drifted  away 
from  their  original  moorings  towards  the  harbour  of 
Voluntaryism  and  its  Disestablishment  creed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  minority  of  the  clergy  and  a  very 
considerable  and  growing  body  of  the  laity  of  the  Free 
Church,  have  not  only  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
anchorage,  but  are  evincing  an  increasing  disposition 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  Establishment.  The  causes  of 
this  phenomenon  are  complex.  The  gladiators  of  the 
old  Disruption  days  and  their  henchmen  have,  passed 
away,  and  a  generation  is  growing  up  which  knows 
little  of  these  champions,  and  cherishes  an  open  or 
secret  conviction,  none  the  less  real  because  it  may  be 
ill-informed,  that  spiritual  pride  of  a  peculiarly  flagrant 
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and  intolerant  character  stained  the  heroic  annals  of 
the  Disruption,  that  much  of  the  language  used  by 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  be  ridiculous 
if  it  were  less  earnest,  and  that  the  points  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  Free  Church  dissolved  its  union 
with  the  Auld  Kirk  were  either  ill  founded  or 
not  worth  fighting  for,  or  utterly  insufficient  to  justify 
its  schism. 

It  is  to  this  powerful  and  increasing  section  of 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  thought  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
appealed,  and,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  time  aright, 
his  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  National 
Church  and  its  sister,  the  Free  Church,  are  one  in 
faith,  in  doctrine,  in  good  works,  and  in  their  funda- 
mental theories  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  They  enjoy 
equal  religious  liberty.  The  endowments  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  are  as  much  her  private  property  as 
the  Sustentation  Fund  is  the  private  property  of 
the  Free  Church.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
all  the  Conservative  elements  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  will  coalesce  with  the  Established  Church 
against  a  movement  which  is  largely  irreligious  and 
entirely  political,  and  prevent  the  sequestration  for 
secular  purposes  of  endowments  which  are  none  too 
large,  and  which  not  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment will  dare  to  assert  are  otherwise  than  faith- 
fully applied  in  furtherance  of  the  Christian  mission. 

But  Mr.  Balfour's  appeal  is  capable  of  doing  good 
service  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Scotland  is  the  home  of  religious 
controversy.  Long  after  the  fires  of  ecclesiastical 
differences  and  hatreds  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  have  died  out,  the  perfervidum  ingenium  of 
the  disputants  and  their  adherents  kept  them  alive  ; 
and,  even  now,  the  favourite  occupation  of  certain 
schools  of  Scotch  religious  thought  is  to  sit  cowering 
and  brooding  over  their  dead  embers.  If,  in  the  midst 
of  such  surroundings,  Dissenting  Conservatism  has  sur- 
vived and  grown,  how  much  more  hopefully  can  it  be 
cherished  and  strengthened  and  drawn  forth  into  active 
service  in  England,  where  the  greatest  of  the  sects 
still  glories — at  least  in  theory — in  its  indissoluble 
unity  with  the  Church  ! 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

IT  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  the  political  opponents 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  able  to  preface  their 
criticisms  of  his  speech  at  the  Cutlers'  Feast  by  a 
well-deserved  acknowledgment  of  the  good  feeling  and 
perfect  taste  which  animated  and  chastened  its  opening 
references  to  the  illness  of  the  Czar.  In  such  obser- 
vations from  a  speaker  in  Lord  Rosebery's  position 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  excess  or  defect — of  lapse 
either  into  the  coldly  conventional  or  the  emotional- 
insincere.  It  is  no  light  achievement  of  tact  and  dis- 
cretion to  have  dwelt,  as  fully  as  did  the  Prime  Minister 
last  Thursday  night,  on  the  character  and  career  of 
Alexander  III.  without  saying  a  word  which  will  not 
win  sympathetic  assent  from  Englishmen  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion.  And  of  the  truth  and  weight  of 
his  remarks  on  the  public  and  international,  as  distinct 
from  the  personal  and  domestic,  import  of  the  loss 
with  which  Russia  is  hourly  threatened  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  reasonable  English  mind.  Few,  or  none, 
among  us  will  find  any  exaggerated  emphasis  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  declaration  that  "  one  of  the  greatest, 
"  perhaps  the  greatest,  guarantees  for  the  peace  of  the 
"  world"  would  pass  away  with  the  life  of  the  Czar. 

From  this  melancholy  but  essentially  uncontentious 
subject  the  Prime  Minister  proceeded  at  once,  in 
his  airily  satirical  fashion,  to  set  right  those  political 
critics  who  mistook  the  meaning  of  that  famous  and 
breathless  Cabinet  Council.  They  were  quite  out  in 
their  conjecture  that  the  Council  was  thus  suddenly 


called  together  to  discuss  intervention  between  China 
and  Japan.  The  idea  was  as  preposterous  as  the 
alternative  suggestion  that  an  acute  crisis  had  arisen 
on  the  question  of  Madagascar,  as  to  which  Lord 
Rosebery  expresses  "  great  doubt  whether  even  the 
"  word  has  been  mentioned  between  the  Govern- 
"  ments  of  England  and  France  during  the  last  two 
"  years,"  and  as  to  which  also  we  may  ourselves  take 
leave  to  express  our  own  great  doubt  whether  this 
is  a  matter  for  national  congratulation.  But,  anyhow, 
intervention  between  China  and  Japan  was  as  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  Mada- 
gascar itself.  "  No  circular  was  issued  and  no  rebuff 
"  was  received."  All  that  happened  was  that  the 
Government,  having  heard  that  China  was  willing  to 
concede  honourable  terms  of  peace,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  "  sound  the  other  Courts  of  Europe."  The 
reception  of  these  approaches  was  so  "  extraordinarily 
"  favourable  "  that  the  matter  remains  exactly  where 
it  was  when  the  "  sounding "  operation  took  place. 
One  or  two  of  the  sounded  Courts — only  one  Lord 
Rosebery  thinks,  but,  "  to  be  within  the  confines  of 
"  the  truth,  he  will  say  one  or  two " — emitted  the 
wrong  sort  of  sound  altogether ;  others  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  forth  an  uncertain  sound  ;  and  it 
is  confidently  affirmed,  in  one  apparently  well-informed 
quarter,  that  two  yielded  no  sound  at  all.  Still,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  reception  of  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  Government  was  "  extraordinarily 
"  favourable." 

This  explanation,  however,  leaves  one  point  of  the 
highest  interest  in  the  same  obscurity  as  ever.  If  the 
breathless  Cabinet  Council  did  not  meet  to  discuss 
"  intervention  "  in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan, 
what  did  it  meet,  in  such  hot  haste  and  at  such  grave 
inconveniences  to  its  members,  to  discuss  at  all  ?  To 
affirm  the  perfectly  obvious  and  perfectly  harmless  pro- 
position that  the  Government  having  received  in- 
formation as  to  the  willingness  of  China  to  concede 
honourable  terms  of  peace,  "  it  was  impossible  for  them 
"  absolutely  to  put  the  information  in  their  pockets 
"  and  keep  it  to  themselves "  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  for 
this  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  came  within  an  ace 
of  being  stopped  on  his  way  to  his  oculist  ?  for  this  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Prime  Minister  would,  if  they 
could,  have  prevented  Mr.  Bryce  from  having  access  to 
mountains  as  soon  as  he  desired  ?  for  this  that  Lord 
Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  committed 
their  valuable  lives  to  that  ill-fated  Scotch  express  ? 
If  this  were  really  all  that  they  were  summoned  for — 
to  "  sound  "  the  Courts  of  Europe  on  a  question  which 
Lord  Kimberley  could  have  brought  to  their  notice 
with  half  a  dozen  copies  of  a  circular,  or  as  many  sets 
"  of  identic  "  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  representa- 
tives— we  must  say  that  Lord  Rosebery's  colleagues 
seem  to  us  to  have  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
famous  Council  was,  indeed,  a  Council  full  of  "  sound." 
signifying  nothing. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

DURING  the  now  somewhat  prolonged  pause  in  active 
operations  in  the  East,  the  rival  Chinese  and  J apanese 
manufacturers  of  rumours  have  been  untiringly  busy.  A 
list  of  respectable  length  might  be  made  of  the  reports  that 
a  new  Japanese  expedition  has  sailed  for  fome  unknown 
destination  in  China.  Nothing  has  yet  bten  heard  on 
acceptable  authority  of  its  doings,  and  some  measure  of 
credit  seems  to  be  due  to  the  counter  Chinese  report  that 
there  is  no  such  expedition  in  existence.  The  alleged  move- 
ments of  the  Japanese  General  Yamagata  are  equally  nu- 
merous and  contradictory.  Confident  telegrams  appear 
simultaneously,  or  all  but  simultaneously,  announcing  that 
he  is  threatening  Port  Arthur,  which  is  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Pecheli ;  that  he  is  with  his  army  on 
the  Yaloo,  about  to  strike  another  great  blow  and  advance 
on  Mukden;  and  that  his  headquarters  are  still  at  Ping 
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Yang.  It  is  asserted,  and  then  it  is  denied,  that  foreigner's 
at  Pekin  are  in  danger,  and  are  flying  for  safety  to  the 
nearest  treaty  ports.  Revolts  are  reported  in  the  interior 
parts  of  China,  and  then  again  they  are  contradicted.  The 
condition  of  the  Chinese  squadron  is  another  theme  of  con- 
tradictory rumours.  One  day  it  is  represented  as  still  under 
repair,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  months.  On  another 
it  is  at  sea,  or  a  good  part  of  it  is,  and  it  has  been  re- 
inforced from  the  South.  We  cannot  as  much  as  be  sure 
whether  Tseng  has  bought  dummy  rifles  or  not,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  nephew  to  Li-Hung-Chang,  whether  his  face 
has  been  slapped  or  not.  There  is,  in  short,  nothing  which 
it  is  safe  to  believe  in  the  copious  information,  so  called, 
collected  by  news  agencies,  except  that  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  rash  to  believe  stories  of  Chinese  movements  which 
come  from  Tien-tsin,  and  very  unwise  to  put  the  slightest 
confidence  in  reports  of  Japanese  operations  which  come 
from  Tokio. 

When,  however,  all  this  mass  of  rumour  and  of  fabri- 
cation is  severely  sifted,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  which  may  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence.  It  is,  for  instance,  safe  to  accept  the  report 
of  Reuter's  Agent  at  Chemulpo  as  being  more  than  a  mere 
native  rumour.  On  Tuesday  he  sent  home  a  telegram 
which,  if  there  is  not  some  extraordinary  mistake  on  his 
own  part  or  elsewhere,  is  very  significant.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  1,800  Japanese  wounded  at  Chemulpo 
itself,  and  a  large  number  at  Seoul;  while  2,100  others 
had  been  sent  back  to  Japan.  If  we  suppose  the  large 
number  of  wounded  at  Seoul  to  amount  to  a  thousand — which 
is  not  an  excessive  estimate — it  appears  that  the  Japanese 
have  lost  at  least  some  five  thousand  men  by  wounds  in  the 
course  of  the  late  fighting  in  Corea.  It  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  this  number  from  the  Japanese  reports.  At  the 
same  time  the  Correspondent  gives  the  number  of  Chinese 
wounded  prisoners  at  Ping  Yang  at  twelve  hundred — a 
figure  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
Japanese  estimates  of  the  damage  they  inflicted  on  then1 
enemies.  If,  then,  he  is  right — or  even  only  approxi- 
mately right — it  follows  that  the  reports  published  by  the 
victors  have  been  falsified.  As  the  habit  of  lying  is  even  more 
deeply  engrained  in  the  Oriental  than  in  other  divisions  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  be  most  unsafe  to  accept  the 
counter  versions  of  what  happened  at  Ping  Yang  ;  but  this 
revelation  of  Japanese  romancing  must  be  allowed  to  give  a 
certain  plausibility  to  the  story  that  the  Chinese  army  was 
not  destroyed,  but  only  beaten  out  of  its  camp  by  superior 
numbers,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it  retreated  to  the  Yaloo. 
As  it  is  not  encumbered  with  the  complicated  apparatus  of 
modern  armies,  it  would  have  a  certain  advantage  in  a  broken 
mountain  country.  The  undeniable  pause  in  the  advance 
of  the  Japanese  also  confirms  the  belief  that  they  have 
found  the  work  they  have  undertaken  more  difficult  than 
they  had  calculated.  It  is  now  several  weeks  since  the 
battle  at  Ping  Yang,  and  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  from  the  seat  of  war  goes  to  show 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  army  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Yaloo.  Even  if  the  passage  of  the  river  is  forced,  a  longer 
tract  of  difficult  country  lies  between  the  frontier  and 
Mukden.  A  Japanese  army  advancing  through  it  would 
be  subject  to  attack  in  flank  by  the  Chinese  forces  collected 
at  Newchweng.  A  good  deal  of  light  would  be  thrown  on 
the  causes  of  this  apparent  paralysis,  or  at  least  suspension, 
of  Japanese  activity,  if  trustworthy  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reported  Corean  rising. 
Such  enemies  as  the  Tonghaks,  who  are  said  to  be  harass- 
ing the  Japanese  posts,  are  contemptible  enough  in  actual 
battle.  The  history  of  the  Peninsular  War  shows,  how- 
ever, that  guerrilleros  are  a  serious  pest  to  an  invading 
army,  if  only  because  they  compel  it  to  detach  large  num- 
bers of  men  to  clear  the  country,  and  so  weaken  the  force 
it  can  concentrate  at  the  front.  The  despatch  of  a  Corean 
deputation  to  Japan  to  thank  the  Mikado  for  securing  the 
independence  of  their  country  is  a  burlesque  episode  in  the 
war.  Here,  again,  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  struggle 
shows  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  "  deputations  of 
nobles  "  to  thank  an  invader  for  the  kind  interest  he  takes 
in  their  affairs,  while  the  nation  at  large  is  resolved  to 
resist.  Another  point  on  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  obtain  more  trustworthy  information  is,  how  far  the 
Japanese  force  already  in  the  field  represents  the  whole 
of  the  really  drilled  and  organized  troops  of  the  Empire. 
The  Japanese  army  is  said  to  be  about  eighty  thousand 
on  the  peace  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  war  foot- 


ing. The  second  figure  allows  an  ample  margin  for  an 
army  of  occupation  in  Corea  and  armies  for  operations 
against  China.  But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  250,000  are  of  equally  good  quality.  If,  as  may 
well  be  the  case,  they  are  not,  then,  as  the  field  of  operations 
is  enlarged,  and  the  numbers  employed  increases,  the 
Japanese  may  be  compelled  to  employ  undrilled  or  inr 
sufficiently  drilled  men,  and  their  staff  of  educated  officers 
may  be  overtaxed.  In  that  case  they  lose  their  only 
superiority  over  the  Chinese. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  every  probability  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Even  if  the  alleged  fighting  on 
the  Yaloo  has  ended  in  a  real  Japanese  success,  it  is  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  any  rapid  advance.  Every  day 
enables  the  Chinese  to  accumulate  men  and  strengthen 
fortifications.  The  ease  with  which  contraband  of  war  has 
been  landed  shows  that  the  Japanese  fleet  is  not  able  to 
maintain  an  effective  blockade.  A  thick  cloud  of  rumours, 
to  which  Europe  has  contributed  its  ample  share,  covers 
the  supposed  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  if  we  do  not  know 
what  has  happened,  there  is  some  real  evidence  as  to  what 
has  not  happened.  The  Japanese  Government  has  cer- 
tainly shown  no  disposition  to  accept  mediation.  China  is 
understood  to  be  ready  to  accept  peace  on  reasonable  terms, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  puts  a  meaning  on  the  words 
which  Japan  would  probably  refuse  to  consider  satisfactory. 
If  there  fts  any  truth,  as  there  well  may  be,  in  the  report 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  make  the  throwing 
open  of  China  to  foreigners  one  of  its  demands  the  prospect 
of*  peace  is  very  remote.  China  has  not  been  so  beaten  as 
to  accept  such  terms.  As  the  Mikado's  Government  has 
secured  its  votes  of  credit  from  the  Diet,  and  can  hardly 
venture  to  disappoint  the  patriotic  excitement  of  the  nation, 
it  will  in  all  likelihood  insist  upon  extreme  demands ;  in 
which  case  the  war  will  drag  on  languidly  through  the 
winter,  and  with  renewed  vigour  when  summer  returns — 
unless  internal  troubles  in  China,  or  effective  foreign  inter- 
vention, introduces  a  new  and  decisive  influence.  The 
Japanese  disposition  to  treat  China  as  the  enemy  of  civi- 
lization, and  to  assume  for  Japan  the  attitude  of  its 
champions,  will,  if  persisted  in,  prolong  the  war  indefinitely 
Japan  has,  if  its  words  are  to  be  trusted,  undertaken  to  do 
what  the  combined  nations  of  Europe  have  failed  to  do  in 
half  a  century  of  negotiation  and  of  war,  and  what  China 
will  not  submit  to  until  it  is  conquered. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBERS. 

THE  French  Chambers  have  met  this  week  with  as  fair 
a  prospect  of  a  quiet  Session  as  can  be  afforded  by  an 
apparent  state  of  indifference,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
in  particular  to  quarrel  about.  It  may  be  allowed  that  this 
is  no  guarantee.  All  Sessions  which  begin  flatly  may  end 
in  a  storm,  and  in  France  they  are  particularly  likely  to 
pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  An  incident  or  a 
scandal  may  provoke  a  crisis  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  if  it 
required  a  great  division  on  a  serious  political  question 
to  upset  a  French  Cabinet,  the  Ministries  of  that  country 
would  have  a  less  unstable  existence  than  has  been  then- 
portion  since,  or  even  before,  1871.  Prophecies,  too,  have 
not  been  wanting  that  this  Cabinet  is  to  be  speedily  over- 
turned. The  Socialists  have  been  confident  in  predictions, 
enforced  by  the  most  abusive  language.  M.  Goblet,  the 
leader  of  the  Radicals  who  took  a  distinct  turn  in  the  direction 
of  Socialism  at  the  last  general  election,  has  been  telling 
everybody  who  would  listen  that  the  Cabinet  will  not  last 
long.  In  a  country  in  which  some  thirty-three  Ministries 
have  followed  one  another  within  the  space  of  some  twenty- 
two  years,  it  is  almost  as  safe  to  make  this  prediction  as  to 
announce  that  a  Mr.  Smith  will  cross  London  Bridge  on 
any  given  day  in  the  week.  All  we  will  venture  to  say  is, 
that  the  Ministry  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  immediate 
danger  from  M.  Goblet  and  his  friends.  What  risk  there  is 
may  be  fairly  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has  so  very  little  to  do.  Although  there  have  been 
complaints  that  the  Session  ought  to  have  begun  before,  the 
Budget,  which  ought  to  have  been  among  the  first  "  projets 
de  loi "  submitted  to  the  Chamber,  is  not  yet  ready,  and 
will  not  be  for  some  time.  In  the  interval  the  field  is  all 
the  clearer  for  a  scene  and  a  crisis. 

The  Socialists  began  the  Session  by  an  interpellation 
which  was  designed  to  embarrass  the  Ministry,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  what  hope  they  could  have  had  of 
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success.    They  put  up  M.  Paschal  Grousset  to  move  that 
the  Government  should  either  amnesty  the  Boulangists  who 
•were  tried,  or  try  those  members  of  the  "  conspiracy  " — includ- 
ing M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  Baron  Mackau,  and  others— who 
■were  not  brought  before  the  High  Court.    The  President's 
epigrammatical  remark,    "It   is  not  the  business  of  a 
Ministry  to  carry  out  political  disinterments,"  disposed  of 
M.  Paschal  Grousset,  who  was,  indeed,  left  to  speak  to 
empty  benches.     The  Socialists  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
very  extraordinary   ideas  as  to   how  to  embarrass  the 
Ministry,  if  it  is  true  that  they  propose  to  assail  it  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Director  of  the  Orphanage  at  Cempuis.  The 
affair  of  Cempuis,  which  has  made  a  considerable  stir  in 
France,  has  hardly  been  noticed  here ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  subject  to  handle.    The  director  of  this  place, 
-which  is  an  orphanage  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  is  a 
fanatic  whom  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  meet 
among  ourselves  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
He  is  not  only  a  Socialist — which  is  so  far  very  French — 
but  he  holds  certain  views  on  education  which  may  be  best 
described  by  saying  that  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  taken  from  the  novels  of  the  "  New  Woman." 
We  are  all  compelled  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  those 
persons  who,  combining  a  great  deal  of  nastiness  of  mind 
with  a  great  deal  of  pedantry,  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
instructing  the  young  in  what  are  called  "the  facts  of  life," 
meaning  the  only  facts  which  are  of  interest  to  the  prurient. 
The  late  Director  of  Cempuis  also  holds  the  view  that 
immorality  is  wholly  due  to  what  the  world  still  persists  in 
thinking  decency.    Acting  on  these  convictions,  he  con- 
ducted the  Orphanage  in  a  manner  which  ended  by  out- 
raging even  the  not  very  prudish  French.    To  complete  his 
offences,  M.  Robin — for  that  is  the  name  of  this  extra- 
ordinary director  of  a  place  of  education — belongs  to  the 
so-called  sans  patrie — the  Socialist  party,  which  proposes 
to  sink  all  national  distinctions  in  the  one  simple  division 
of  the  world  into   "Haves"  and  "Have   nots."  The 
state   of    things   at   Cempuis   became   at   last   such  a 
scandal  that  the  Minister  of  Education,  using  the  very 
large  powers  of  the  French  Government  over  all  places  of 
education,  dismissed  M.  Robin  from  his  post,  though  the 
school  is  a  municipal  one.    It  is  very  characteristic  that  his 
cause   has   been  taken  up  by  a  large  party  among  the 
Socialists,  who  allege  that  his  dismissal  is  only  part  of  the 
so-called  reactionary  policy  of  the  Ministry.    It  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  only  know  the  French  press  from  the 
extracts  published  in  the  English  papers  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  brutality  with  which  the  French  Cabinet  is  abused  for 
its  supposed  alliance  with  the  priests,  and  of  the  absolute 
filth  of  invective  poured  out  on  it.    An  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  Conseil-General  de  la  Seine  to   force  the 
Government  to  publish  the    Report  of  its  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  affair  of  Cempuis.    As  this  was  refused,  a 
certain  M.  Fourniere,  a  member  of  the  Council,  has  moved 
that   it   should   refuse   to  do  its  work— go,  in  fact,  on 
strike    in    order   to   punish   the    Government   for  its 
reticence.      The    egregious    motion    has,    indeed,  been 
rejected  by  a  substantial  majority,  but  the  fact    that  it 
found    supporters  at   all  is   an   example   of  the  kind 
of  fanaticism  and  raging  folly  which  a  French  Govern- 
ment has  to  deal  with.     In  the  meantime  M.  Robin's 
fortune  is  made.    He  is  to  be  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Municipal  Council — where  he  will  be  in  very  congenial 
company — it  is  said  in  succession  to  M.  Abel  Hovelacque, 
another  anti-Clerical  fanatic  of  much  the  same  kidney.  It 
is  another  instance  of  the  unwholesome  influences  which 
are  at  work  in  France,  that  the  Ministry  was  actually 
attacked  in  the  Chamber  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Session  for  compelling  the  Municipality  of  Dax  to  put  a 
stop  to  Spanish  bull  fights  in  the  town.    We  do  not  know 
of  an  uglier  symptom  of  degradation  of  national  character 
anywhere  than  the  persistent  attempts  made  to  introduce 
this  savage  spectacle  into  France,  and  the  toleration  shown 
to  it  by  some  of  the  authorities. 

The  French  Protectorate  of  Madagascar,  and  the  dead- 
lock to  which  it  has  led,  may  seem  more  serious  matters  than 
the  wrong-headed  logic  of  M.  Paschal  Grousset  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  municipalities,  but  they  may  very  well  prove  less 
dangerous  to  the  Ministry— at  least,  for  a  time.  French 
Chambers  are  always  disposed  to  give  a  patriotic  sup- 
port to  schemes  for  extending  the  influence  of  France. 
They  only  become  critical  when  expense  and  loss  of  life  are 
incurred,  as  the  Tonquin  example  shows.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  these  causes  of  discontent  may  be  supplied 


before  long.  The  Protectorate  has  hitherto  failed  com- 
pletely. French  colonial  enterprise  has  been  as  unlucky  in 
Madagascar,  where  Englishmen  and  Germans  contrive  to 
make  money,  as  it  has  commonly  been  elsewhere.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  usual  outcry  against  the  intrigues  of  England, 
the  usual  conviction  that  wealth  will  begin  to  flow  into 
French  pockets  if  only  the  Government  can  be  got  to 
do  something  energetic.  The  despatch  of  M.  Le  Myre 
de  Vilers,  whose  reputation  for  energy  is  thoroughly 
established,  seems  to  show  that  the  Government  has  at 
last  made  up  its  mind  to  attempt  the  firm  action 
which  is  to  work  such  a  beneficent  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  French  settlers.  Unless  the  Malagasy  Government  is 
disposed  to  yield  entirely,  which  it  shows  no  disposition  to 
do,  the  time  will  come  when  the  pressure  put  upon  it 
must  take  the  form  of  an  expedition.  A  renewal  of  the 
futile  blockade  of  a  few  years  ago  would  be  little  better 
than  silly,  if  it  is  to  be  all  that  is  attempted.  It  could  not 
save  French  settlers  in  the  island  from  ruin.  They  can 
only  be  protected  by  a  military  expedition,  which  must 
anyhow  be  very  costly.  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  if  a 
sufficient  force — that  is,  ten  thousand  men  at  least — is  sent 
at  once ;  and  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  in  the  long  run 
if  the  French  Government  sends  small  expeditions,  which 
would  wither  away  in  bush  fighting  and  with  fever. 


LAWYERS  AT  WORK  AGAIN. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  extinction  or  curtailment 
with  which  it  has  so  often  been  threatened,  the  Long 
Vacation  has  once  more  come  to  a  natural  and  peaceable 
close,  and  the  Law  Courts  have  resumed  their  suspended 
activities.    In  the  legal  year  which  has  just  ended  many 
events  of  general  interest  and  importance  have  happened. 
The  judiciary  has  lost  Lord  Hannen,  the  most  silent  judge 
of  modern  times  ;  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  greatest  criminal 
jurist  of  the  century ;  Lord  Bowen,  the  Bayard  of  the 
Bench ;   and  Lord  Coleridge,  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plished, courteous,  and  dignified  of  the  Chief  Justices. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  gained  Lord  Russell,  the  fore- 
most Nisi  Prius  advocate  of  his  day,  as  well  as  Lord 
Davey   and  Lord  Justice  Rigby,  who  long   shared  be- 
tween them  the  choicest  practice  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  on 
whose  comparative  forensic  merits  lawyers  are  as  evenly 
divided  as  they  used  to  be  in  regard  to  those  of  Selborne 
and  Cairns,  and  whose  judicial  work  will  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  last-mentioned  judges,  ultimately  settle 
the  controversy.    The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  too,  have 
undergone  almost  as  many  changes  as  the  personnel  of  the 
judiciary.    We  have  had   three  Attorney- Generals  and 
three  Solicitor-Generals  in  a  single  year.     Nor  is  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Augustus  Keppel  Stephenson  from  his 
triple  office  of  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  Treasury 
Solicitor,    and  Queen's   Proctor  an   event   that  can  be 
passed  over  without  comment.    It  is  chiefly  in  his  capacity 
of  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  that  Sir  A.  K.  Stephen- 
son will  be  remembered.     In  spite  of  the  functions  as 
public  prosecutors  which   the   Attorney-  and  Solicitor- 
General  have  so  long  exercised  in  this  country,  English 
criminal  procedure  is  essentially  litigious  in  character.  We 
find  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  legislative  changes  of  recent  years,  private 
prosecutions  still  flourish  amongst  us  like  a  green  bay- 
tree,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  some  of  our  prosecuting 
counsel,  even  when  they  appear  for  the  Treasury,  seem  to 
experience  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  fight  for  a  verdict. 
But  the  most  cogent  proof  of  the  exotic  character  of  public 
prosecutions  in  England  lies  in  the  history  of  the  office 
from  which  Sir  A.  K.  Stephenson  has  just  retired.  For 
several  years  after  its  establishment  nobody  spoke  of  it 
without  a  smile ;  the  endeavours  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  to  gain  access  to  impounded  documents  sug- 
gested nothing  so  strongly  as  a  game  of  hunt  the  slipper ; 
and  it   is   not   so   long  ago  that  an  eminent  judicial 
authority  professed  to  be  in  a  state  of  unqualified  ne- 
science as    to  who  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions 
really  was,  or  what  functions  he  discharged.    It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  early  policy  of  masterful  inactivity  pur- 
sued by  the  department  over  which  Sir  Augustus  Stephen- 
son presided  exposed  many  vulnerable  points  to  public 
animadversion   and  even  ridicule ;   and  the  shrill  con- 
troversial and  petulant  reports,  with  their  appendices  of 
press  and  other  notices,  which  it  emitted  once  a  year 
did  not  tend  to  conciliate  its  critics.    But  these  defects 
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would  have  been  overlooked  if  the  public  had  really  sym- 
pathized with  the  experiment  of  which  they  were  merely 
accidents.  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson  will  have  the  satis- 
faction, however,  of  carrying  with  him  into  his  retirement 
a  consciousness  that  he  has  lived  down  the  censures 
of  his  critics,  and  ultimately  secured  for  the  office  of 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
community  which  his  successor,  Mr.  Hamilton  Cuffe,  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  rendering  permanent  and  im- 
pregnable. We  do  not  disguise  our  conviction  that  a 
graduated  system  of  public  prosecutions,  such  as  we  find  in 
Scotland  and  other  countries  whose  jurisprudence  has 
been  fashioned  after  Roman  models,  might  be  preferable 
to  the  hybrid  arrangements  which  are  now  in  force.  But 
such  a  regime  can  be  safely  introduced  only  when  educated 
popular  opinion  is  ripe  for  the  change ;  and  educated  popular 
opinion  will  judge  whether  the  transition  is  possible  or 
desirable  by  the  good  or  bad  success  which  attends  the  work 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions. 

A  minute  analysis  of  the  Cause-lists  for  the  present  legal 
term  lies  entirely  beyond  our  province.  But  these  invoices 
of  the  grist  which  our  judicial  mills  are  already  engaged 
with  exemplary  vigour  in  grinding  disclose  two  facts  of 
general  interest  and  importance.  The  first  is,  that  while 
1 20  cases  await  the  arbitrament  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
only  14  of  these  are  applications  for  a  new  trial.  A 
curious  bit  of  history  lies  behind  this  circumstance.  At  no 
very  remote  period  in  our  legal  annals  application  for  a 
new  trial  formed  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  vexatious 
sources  of  the  law's  delays.  Trial  by  jury  to  a  thorough- 
paced litigant  was  simply  a  preliminary  canter,  to  be 
followed  by  serious  business  in  the  Divisional  Court, 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Finlay's 
Act,  in  1890,  compelled  him  to  have  immediate  recourse 
from  the  tribunal  of  first  instance  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
But  this  measure,  although  checking  the  abuse,  could  not  have 
terminated  it.  The  real  deliverance  was  wrought  by  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.  Wright,  Lord 
Herschell  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  unless  "  it  was  one  which  a  jury, 
viewing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  reasonably,  could  not 
properly  find  " ;  and  a  few  years  later  this  rule  of  procedure 
was  again  emphatically  affirmed  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  another  case — Phillips  v.  Martin. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  canon  was  loyally  accepted 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  more  than  that  was  necessary 
if  the  end  in  view  was  to  be  attained.  It  had  to  be  rigorously 
applied.  And  this  part  of  the  work  Lord  Esher  has  done 
thoroughly.  The  result  is  the  salutary  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  motions  for  a  new  trial,  of  which  the  Michaelmas 
Cause-lists  present  so  striking  an  instance. 

The  other  interesting  fact  in  the  new  Cause-lists  to  which 
we  have  referred  is  the  continuing  evidence  which  they 
afford  of  the  decrease  of  litigation  on  both  the  Common  Law 
and  Chancery  sides  of  the  High  Court.  In  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  for  example,  the  number  of  actions  entered  for 
hearing,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  592,  as  against  823  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  These  figures  are  certainly 
significant.  But  they  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  point  to  any 
withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  from  the  regular 
tribunals.  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  pro- 
bably is  that  business  men  are  litigating  less,  not  that  they 
are  carrying  theirlitigiouswork  elsewhere.  And  thesymptom 
is  a  hopeful  oEe — from  the  commercial  and  public  standpoint ! 
The  fits  of  alternate  repining  and  fierce  self-depreciation 
into  which  lawyers  lash  themselves  when  the  commence- 
ment of  each  new  term  reveals  further  evidence  of  "  de- 
cadence in  the  volume  of  litigation " — the  phrase  is  now 
nearly  as  classic  as  Lord  John  Russell's  "  insolent  and 
invidious  aggression,"  which  provoked  Cardinal  Newman's 
most  biting  and  brilliant  piece  of  literary  sarcasm — are 
really  quite  superfluous.  Not  that  our  legal  system  has 
yet  attained  perfection.  The  ludicrous  fiasco  of  the  Guild- 
hall sittings,  the  absence  of  a  proper  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  of  Commercial  Courts,  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  sickly  life  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Arbi- 
tration, and  the  unreformed  existence  of  our  dirty,  mal- 
odorous, and  insanitary  Old  Bailey  and  Police  Courts, 
are  blemishes  of  which  lawyers  have  good  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  But  they  have  little  to  do  with  any 
"  decadence  in  the  volume  of  litigation."  Lawsuits  in- 
evitably become  less  numerous  as  "  the  ape  and  tiger " 


elements  in  a  community  die  out  or  are  subordinated  to 
higher  instincts  ;  and  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
by  ignoring  this  fact  or  attributing  it  to  their  own  short- 
comings, merely  unnerve  themselves  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  very  substantial  body  of  serious  litigation  which  no 
social  progress  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  witness  in  this 
world  can  prevent,  or  divert  into  irregular  channels. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

IN  writing  of  great  men  who  are  just  dead,  it  is  always 
our  custom  rather  to  attempt  an  interim  summing-up 
than  a  mere  statement  of  facts.  The  voluminous  fashion 
in  which  the  daily  papers  have  given  fact  and  fiction  about 
the  late  Mr.  Froude  would  have  dispensed  us  in  any  case 
from  endeavouring  to  discard  the  fiction  and  repeat  the 
fact.  Of  the  story  of  Mr.  Eroude's  Tractarian  days,  of  his 
sudden  and  rather  inexplicable  revolt,  of  his  literary  ap- 
prenticeship, of  his  entrance  into  history,  of  the  fierce  and 
not  altogether  creditable  controversies  which  followed,  of 
his  excursions  into  practical  politics,  of  the  again  rather 
inexplicable  episode  of  his  performances  as  literary  executor 
to  Carlyle,  little  need  here  be  said.  We  need  not  quote 
once  more  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  epigram  of  the  century, 
nor  touch  on  that  irony  of  fate  and  Lord  Salisbury  which 
gave  Mr.  Froude  most  deservedly,  as  well  as  most  ironically, 
the  chair  of  History  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  his  fiercest 
critic.    We  may  try  a  somewhat  higher  flight. 

On  one  point  there  should  be  little  controversy.  Last 
week  English  literature  still  had  two  leaders ;  now  it  has 
only  one.  Not  since  that  rapid  fall  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  English  which  in  the  early  Thirties  drew  from  Wordsworth 
some  of  the  best  of  his  later  lines,  has  there  been  such  a  thin- 
ning of  the  ranks  of  the  captains  of  prose  and  verse  as  the 
last  few  years  have  seen.  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, Cardinal  Newman  and  Mr.  Arnold,  had  left  us ;  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Froude  remained.  There  is  no  one  but 
Mr.  Ruskin  now  of  the  first  class  of  veterans.  The  best  of 
those  who  remain  belong  distinctly  to  the  next  generation, 
and  perhaps  they  are  not  very  numerous ;  certainly  not 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them  are  ever  likely  to  be  ranked 
by  posterity  with  those  who  have  just  been  named.  What 
younger  generations  still  may  have  in  store  tiVe  will  show ; 
but  it  is  not  ungracious  to  say  that  the  very  best  man,  be 
he  who  he  may,  who  has  not  yet  reached  fifty,  will  have  to 
make  new  and  strange  progress  before  he  can  be  ranked 
with  those  of  whom  only  Mr.  Ruskin  survives, 

Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  who  was  the  least ;  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Froude  could  show  good  cause 
against  being  consigned  to  that  still  most  honourable  rank, 
His  great  voluminousness,  a  certain  inequality  (for  he  could 
be  almost  trivial,  almost  slovenly,  sometimes),  and,  most  of 
all,  a  curious  absence  of  any  very  salient  manner,  have, 
perhaps,  caused  him,  and  may,  perhaps,  cause  him,  to  be 
ranked  a  little  lower  than  he  deserved.  Since  English 
prose  began  to  take  liberties  again  in  the  days  of  Ceorge  IV., 
its  greatest  masters  have  accustomed  us  to  rather  "  ken- 
speckle  "  writing,  as  the  excellent  Scotticism  has  it — to 
styles  distinctly,  and  almost  ostentatiously,  ear-marked. 
Any  babe  in  criticism  coidd  distinguish  the  work,  or  the 
imitation  of  the  work,  of  Macaulay,  of  Carlyle,  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  did  not  require  very  great  skill 
to  do  the  same  with  the  work,  or  the  imitation  of  the  work, 
of  Landor,  or  even  of  Newman.  But  Mr.  Froude's  style 
was  very  much  less  differenced  in  appearance.  It  has  been 
called  "  conversational " ;  but  the  persons  who  call  it  so 
must  have  been  most  exceptionally  privileged  in  the  persons 
with  whom  they  have  conversed.  It  had  really — and  this 
is  what  was  probably  meant — some  resemblance  to  that 
kind  of  oratory  which  is  least  apparently  ambitious.  If  Mr. 
Froude  had  stuck  to  the  Church,  and  if  there  had  been  an 
audience  now  for  such  preaching  as  delighted  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  might  have  come  not  far  short  of  Taylor,  and 
(save  in  logical  closeness)  have  equalled  South.  And, 
perhaps,  this  oratorical  tendency  helped  that  too  celebrated 
inaccuracy  of  which  so  much  has  been  said.  The  facts  were 
to  M  r.  Froude  texts  for  his  discourse,  not  the  stuff  and  sub- 
stance of  it.  And  in  descanting  on  these  texts  he  could 
vary  and  combine,  with  the  most  extraordinary  felicity,  the 
vernacular  and  the  scholarly  forms  of  speech  or  writing. 
His  highest  flights — which  are  scattered  over  all  his  work, 
though  perhaps  they  are  a  little  less  frequent  in  the  work 
of  his  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — are  unmatched  for 
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beauty  of  the  kind  where  the  music  is  never  too  pompous  or 
choral,  the  colours  never  too  heavily  laid  on,  the  drawing 
never  merely  grandiose.  In  his  lighter  moods  he  was  per- 
fectly urbane  and  easy,  without  any  of  the  twang  of  falsetto 
which  sometimes  spoilt  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  efforts.  But 
the  quality  of  his  best  middle  work— as  it  may  be  called — 
of  the  ordinary  tissue  of  his  history  and  his  essays,  perhaps 
deserved  the  highest  praise.  It  has  rarely  been  equalled 
since  the  later  Georgian  time,  when  almost  every  consider- 
able man  of  letters  wrote  good  prose,  and  it  has  a  flavour, 
a  suspicion  of  colour  and  music,  to  which  that  class  of 
prose  did  not  often  pretend. 

How  such  a  writer,  with  such  a  love  for  historical 
writing,  could  lay  himself  open  as  Mr.  Froude  did  to  the 
attacks  of  men  who  were  unworthy  to  loose  his  shoe- 
latchets  in  point  of  style,  genius,  patriotism,  and  even  real 
historic  grasp  of  the  general  kind,  is  hard  enough  to  under- 
stand. But,  as  one  of  his  newspaper  biographers  has  very 
truly  observed,  "  Mr.  Froude  was  a  very  difficult  man  to 
understand  "  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has  been  held  by 
sober  and  acute  critics  that  such  a  spiritual  strain  as  that 
which  Mr.  Froude  underwent  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty  always  leaves  something  crooked  and  warped  in 
the  spiritual  frame.  This  did  not  show  itself  in  Froude 
quite  as  it  did  in  the  other  ablest  conquest  of  Rationalism 
from  Tractarianism.  Indeed,  the  comparison  between  Mr. 
Froude  and  Mark  Pattison  is  very  tempting  to  a  literary 
Plutarch.  A  concentrated  bitterness  and  an  absorption  in 
the  minutest  points  of  historical  scholarship  were  the  effect 
on  Pattison.  Froude  overran  half  the  fields  of  literature 
and  history  with  a  step  as  careless  as  it  was  confident,  and 
certainly  never  showed  in  his  books,  or  to  the  public,  any 
sign  of  chagrin  or  distress.  It  would  appear  that  he 
enjoyed  his  long  life  rather  more  than  most  men.  He 
did  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but  none  of  it  ever  lay  at  all 
heavy  on  his  soul,  as  much  did  on  his  master  Carlyle's. 
He  was  a  sportsman — he  never  wrote,  in  his  later  years  at 
least,  anything  more  delightful  than  the  paper  in  which  he 
combined  the  tombs  of  the  Russells  with  the  catching  of 
trout  in  the  Chess — an  untiring,  if  most  self-willed, 
traveller ;  as  much  a  man  of  the  world,  in  most  ways,  as 
any  man  of  letters  of  his  time,  except  for  a  certain 
unpractical,  though  far  from  ignoble,  turn  in  his  politics. 
But  his  character  and  story  are  full  of  puzzles,  and  it 
would  not  very  much  surprise  us  if  they  were  never  com- 
pletely solved  by  any  publication  of  Letters  and  of  Life, 
How  could  so  clever  a  man  take  so  literally  Carlyle's 
figurative  denunciations  of  orthodoxy,  which  really  were 
nothing  but  the  "  comminatory  words  "  of  an  imaginative 
and  over-bilious  person  who  had  only  studied  one  little  corner 
of  distinctly  parochial  ecclesiasticism  1  Why,  especially  as 
he  grew  famous  and  fairly  affluent,  did  he  not  adopt  the 
ridiculously  simple  plan  of  hiring  a  competent  amanuensis, 
or  even  a  student  proof-reader,  to  keep  those  errant  feet  of 
his  from  straying  in  the  beggarly  elements  of  fact  and 
document  ?  Why,  above  all,  did  he  seriously  lower  his 
reputation,  and  incur  a  suspicion  of  the  worst  kind  of 
treachery,  by  his  incautious  dealing  with  Carlyle's  literary 
remains  1  We  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these  and  other 
questions  ;  we  doubt  whether  we  ever  shall  know  it. 

But  certain  things  there  are  to  know  about  Mr.  Froude 
which  few  men  are  privileged  to  leave  to  the  general  know- 
ledge when  they  die.  It  was  his  own  business  chiefly  that 
his  life  was  long  ;  that  he  enjoyed,  after  one  sharp  trial,  the 
liberty  of  living  as  he  pleased  and  doing  what  he  liked  ; 
that  he  earned  comfort  if  not  riches,  distinction  which 
ripened  into  fame.  But  three  better  things  than  these  can 
be  said  of  him,  three  of  the  best  things  possible  to  say  of 
any  Englishman.  He  wrote  some  of  the  best  English  of  his 
time ;  he  loved  England  heart  and  soul ;  and  he  hated 
democracy. 


SHYLOCK  AND  DR.  LOPEZ. 

THE  theory  seems  to  prevail  nowadays  that  Shakspeare 
can  have  invented  nothing,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
find  some  living  counterpart  of  any  one  of  his  characters 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  explained. 
Polonius  is  intelligible  through  Lord  Burleigh  ;  the  grief  of 
Constance  is  the  reflexion  of  Shakspeare's  melancholy  on 
the  death  of  his  son  Hamnet.  This  curious  perversity  has 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  critics  are  not  poets.  Its  latest 
manifestation  is  to  be  found  in  the  thesis  that  Shakspeare 
could  not  possibly  have  thought  of  Shylock  if  it  had  not 


been  for  Dr.  Lopez.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  accomplished 
successor  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  editorship  of  the 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  is,  we  believe,  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  this  discovery.  He  propounded  it,  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  It  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy  in  the 
English  Historical  Review.  In  the  July  number  of  that 
interesting  publication  the  Rev.  Ai'thur  Dimock  wrote  an 
account  of  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Dr.  Lopez,"  on  which 
Professor  Hales  comments  in  the  current  number  of  that 
periodical.  This  Dr.  Lopez  was  a  Portuguese  physician 
of  Jewish  race  who  had  settled  in  England.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  Christian  by  profession,  being  a  baptized  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  soon  became  a  fashionable 
physician.  Stowe  mentions  him  nearly  at  the  head  of  his 
list  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  London.  He  was  house 
physician  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  medical 
attendant  of  Walsingham  and  Essex,  and  of  "  sum  of  ye 
greatest  lordes  and  ladyes,"  to  say  nothing  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself,  who  showed  her  favour  to  him  by  the  concession 
of  certain  leases  and  monopolies.  He  was  afterwards 
accused,  on  grounds  which  Mr.  Lee  thinks  to  be  insufficient, 
but  which  Mr.  Dimock  regards  as  conclusive,  of  accepting 
bribes  from  Philip  II.  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  was 
convicted  of  this  offence  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill, 
protesting  his  innocence. 

From  these  facts,  stated  of  course  in  much  more  detail, 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  Dr.  Lopez  of  history  was 
the  Shylock  of  the  play. 

What  there  is  in  common  between  the  fashionable  Lon- 
don doctor,  the  Court  favourite,  the  beneficiary  of  Royal 
bounty,  and  the  Venetian  money-lender,  whom  Antonio 
spat  upon,  called  dog,  and  in  that  canine  character  "  footed" 
over  his  threshold,  would  tax  the  collected  abilities  of  the 
New  Shakspere  Society  to  discover.    The  parallelisms  are 
not  very  striking.    Dr.  Lopez  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth.    Shylock  says,  "  If  you  poison 
us,  do  we  not  die  1 "    "  If  we  poison  you,  do  you  not  die  1 " 
would  be  more  appropriate.    Dr.  Lopez  was  a  baptized  and 
professing  Christian,  who  reiterated  his  confession  of  faith 
on  the  scaffold.    Shylock  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  was,  indeed,  sentenced  to  baptism,  but  whom  Shak- 
speare considerately  declines  to  follow  to  the  font.  Dr. 
Lopez,  if  the  charge   against  him   was  true,  sacrificed 
natural  gratitude  to  avarice  ;  Shylock  sacrificed  avarice  to 
a  not  unnatural  vindictiveness.    But  we  need  not  follow 
into  further  detail  a  supposed  parallelism  which  is  all  con- 
trast and  no  resemblance.    The  origin  of  Shylock  is  plain 
enough.    The  story  which  Shakspeare   adopted  is  told, 
as    everybody   interested   in   these   matters  knows,  in 
the   Fourth  Day  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino's  Pecorone,  in 
which  the  lady  of  Belmont  appears  in  a  very  equivocal 
character — half-courtezan,    half-brigand  —  and   in  which 
the  relations   of   Bassanio  and   Antonio   are   not  very 
exactly  foreshadowed.   In  this  story,  as  in  the  ballad  of  the 
Northern  Lord  and  the  Song  of  Gernutus,  the  Jew  of  Venice, 
which  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  print  as  the  sources  of 
the  play,  the  Jew  merchant  is  influenced  by  a  cold,  im- 
personal malignity.    He  rejoiced  "  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  saying  that  he  had  put  to  death  the  greatest  of  the 
Christian  merchants."    What  Shakspeare  has  done  has 
been  to  supply  a  real  human  motive  of  Shylock's  vindictive- 
ness, a  resentment  of  personal  affront  and  indignity,  a 
protest  of  race  and  religion  against  persecution.    To  that, 
without  any  warrant  from  his  sources,  he  has  added  in- 
dications of  strong  and  pure  domestic  affection,  and  a  touch 
of  good-natured   tolerance  for   Launcelot  Gobbo — "  the 
patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder."    Instead  of 
joining  his  voice  to  the  "Hep,  hep,  hep"  of  the  Jew- 
baiters  of  his  day,  Shakspeare,  without  perhaps  very  dis- 
tinctly intending  it,  made  Shylock  a  human  being.  Start- 
ing with  the  conventional  red-wigged,  low-comic  Jew  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage,  Shakspeare  developed  out  of  him 
the  man,  the  husband  of  Leah,  the  father  of  Jessica, 
the  champion  of  his  sacred  nation.    The  catastrophe  was, 
perhaps,  a  concession  to  the  general  sentiment  of  his  day, 
or  a  relapse  into  his  own  indulgence,  even  of  intolerance. 
But  the  picture,  as  Professor  Hales  contends,  though  not, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  always  on  the  right  grounds,  in  his  article 
on  "  Shakspeare  and  the  Jews  "  in  the  current  number  of 
the  English  Historical  Review,  is  a  plea  for  the  Jew  as  a 
human  being  to  human  sympathy.     After  all,  on  this 
point,  as  on  many  others,  Mr.  Irving  is  the  best  commen- 
tator on  Shakspeare. 
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HISTORICAL  HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

IN  recent  years  it  has  been  decided,  apparently,  that  no 
historical  work  which  does  not  repose  on  hitherto  un- 
published documents  is  worth  writing  or  reading.  This 
may  be  too  strict  doctrine ;  but  belief  in  it  must  greatly  add 
to  human  happiness,  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
who  play  at  what  we  may  call  historical  hide-and-seek. 
Tor  various  reasons,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  a  majority 
of  the  population  ;  but  we  may  assure  those  who  have  never 
played  that  no  intellectual  sport  is  at  all  equal  to  the  ex- 
citement of  searching  for,  discovering,  and  handling  original 
documents.  The  archivist,  or  chartiste,  is  not  regarded  by 
the  vulgar  as  an  ideally  happy  man.  He  is  not  often  young 
nor  fair ;  his  locks  are  worn  of  an  unfashionable  length,  his 
aspect  is  dusty,  and  he  seems  to  share  Dr.  Johnson's  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  clean  linen.  The  truth  is  that  he  may 
come  forth  daily  in  resplendent  neatness,  but  the  dust  and 
frowziness  of  parchments,  papers,  old  calf,  and  mouldering 
Russia  leather  soon  leave  a  thick  deposit.  The  player  at 
historical  hide-and-seek  is,  necessarily,  spectacled,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  eye  of  beauty  is  not  likely  to  distinguish 
him. 

Yet  this  man  is  happy,  because  a  form  of  sport  is  his 
vocation.    He  is  always  in  pursuit  of  the  veritable  authentic 
past,  as  it  exists  in  letters,  despatches,  reports  of  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  spies,  and  traitors.    He  is  ever  present  at  a 
spectacle  resembling  a  private  Doomsday  and  resurrection 
of  the  just  and  unjust.    Lives  long  forgotten  wake  again  ; 
the  written  word  (so  often  accompanied  by  the  injunction 
"Burn  this")  remains,  and  has  not  been  burned,  but  now 
whispers  secrets  unsuspected.    The  student  penetrates  into 
Courts,  and  learns  how,  in  the  secret  cabinet  of  kings .  or 
popes,  among  the   inmost  circle   of  the   most  intimate 
advisers,  there  was  a  hired  traitor,  selling  his  prince  and  his 
cause,  often  very  cheap.    The  traitor  is  discreetly  spoken  of 
by  his  employer,  to  his  own  Court,  as  "  a  person  of  conse- 
quence."   Then  comes  the  ardour  of  the  hunt  after  this 
person's  r«al  name.    His  letters  are  before  the  spectacled 
sportsman.  He  finds,  for  example,  that  from  Paris  an  honest 
Jacobite  gentleman  is  writing  weekly  to  a  Minister  of  the 
exiled  titular  King  of  England  at  Rome.  And,  as  regularly, 
every  week,  these  Paris  letters  are  forwarded  by  their 
recipient  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  Florence,  who,  again, 
sends  them  duly  to  the  English  Government  in  London. 
The  very  Cardinals  about  the  Pontiff,  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  exile,  are  also  in  constant  intercourse  with 
"Walpole's  friend.    Everything  that  is  known  is  instantly 
revealed  to  Mann  or  to  Walton  in  Florence.    Every  chan- 
cellerie  in  Europe,  Ministers  of  France,  Cardinals,  statesmen 
in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Vienna,  every  spy  from  the  most  trusted 
confidant  to  the  lacquey,  is  engaged  in  hunting  for  the 
whereabouts  of  Charles  Edward,  and  the  secret,  naturally 
known  to  women  not  a  few,  is  kept  for  years  in  face  of  the 
European  search.    Then  begins  the  dusty  inquirer's  own 
quest.    "  Who  is  the  traitor  1 "  he  asks,  and,  by  fitting  this 
little  fact  to  that  hint,  by  casually  lighting  on  some  loose 
packets  of  old  legal  deeds  and  testaments,  he  discovers  the 
mystery  that  has  slumbered  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
secrets  of  men's  hearts  are  revealed,  and  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  planet,  or  stout  Balboa  on  his  peak  of  Darien,  can 
hardly  have  enjoyed  a  keener  excitement  than  Mr.  Froude, 
in  the  desolation  of  Simancas,  when  he  perused  the  letters 
that  had  lain  so  long  unread.    There  are  more  innocent 
delights,  when  a  long  lost  treatise,  abandoned  by  hope, 
turns  up  on  a  shelf,  as  when  Froissart's  novel  was  re- 
cently discovered  "  where  Alan  Gregor  found  the  tongs " 
— that  is,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.     It  may  not 
have  the  success  of  "le  dernier  de  Monsieur  Paul  de 
Kock,"  or  of  M.  Zola,  but  conceive  the  ecstacy  of  the  dis- 
coverer !    "  One  never  wearies  of  hunting  in  this  wood," 
says  the  mediaeval  book-hunter.    Of  course,  the  epigraphist 
has  his  joys  when  an  old  threshold  in  a  Greek  isle  shows  an 
inscription  on  its  lower  side,  and  there  is  at  this  hour  a 
stone  step  in  Flanders  which  has  only  to  be  turned  up 
to  reveal  an  archaeological  treasure.     But  perhaps  the 
papyrist,  so  to  speak,  has  the  best  of  the  pursuit ;  he  may 
find  a  perfect  Sappho  or  an  incorrupt  Menander  which 
serves  to  "  line  a  box "  in  Egypt.    Thus  the  world  may 
smile  at  the  sportsmen  of  the  inedit ;  but  their  pursuit  is 
really  far  more  thrilling  than  any  other  form  of  the  chase, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  treasure-hunter.     But  he  is 
as  seldom  rewarded  for  his  patience  as  the  Tweed  salmon- 
fisher  in  a  year  of  drought ;  moreover,  his  is  a  commercial 


passion.  Unluckily,  like  all  keen  hands,  the  players  at 
historical  hide-and-seek  are  very  keen  and  jealous,  and 
many  an  owner  of  preserves — that  is,  of  MSS. — neither 
hunts  himself  nor  permits  others  to  pursue  the  chase 
among  his  possessions.  Nor  is  this  odd,  for  of  all  poachers 
antiquaries  are  the  most  unscrupulous. 


RACING. 

IN  short  reviews  of  racing  it  is  generally  most  convenient 
to  consider  separately  the  form  of  the  four- year-olds 
and  upwards,  that  of  the  three-year-olds,  that  of  the  two- 
year-olds,  and  also  what  may  be  called  the  handicap  form  ; 
but  in  this  particular  year  the  most  interesting  thing  has 
been  the  weight-for-age  racing  between  the  three-year-olds 
and  the  older  horses.    It  was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to  abuse 
the  comparatively  new  ten- thousand-pound  stakes ;  but  this 
year,  although  one  horse  swept  the  board,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  Stakes,  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  the  Jockey  Club 
Stakes  gave  us  racing  of  extraordinary  excellence  and  inte- 
rest, and  tested  the  relative  merits  of  the  three-year-olds 
and  four-year-olds  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  without 
precedent.    Nor  were  races  of  this  type  exclusively  confined 
to  this  side  of  the  Channel.    On  Sundav,  October  7th,  at 
Paris,  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal,  a  weight-for-age  race 
for  three-year-olds  and  upwards,  although  not  so  rich  a 
stake  as  either  of  the  three  just  mentioned,  was  valuable 
enough  to  bring  some  of  the  best  French  and  English  form 
together,  and  our  British  champion,  Best  Man,  with  13  lbs. 
the  best  of  the  weights,  beat  Callistrate  easily  by  a  length. 
Not  the  least  interesting  race  of  this  class  was  the  much  less 
valuable  Selection  Stakes  of  850^.  at  Sandown,  which  was 
run  for  yesterday  week,  when  the  aforesaid  Best  Man  met 
his  great  rival,  and  reputed  half-brother,  Avington,  as  well 
as  the  winner  of  this  year's  St.  Leger.    It  is  seldom  that  a 
field  of  only  three  horses  has  excited  more  interest.  Grand 
as  was  the  form  they  represented,  it  was  12  lbs.  below 
the  best  on  the  Cambridgeshire  handicapping,  as  Avington 
had  been  put  down  to  receive  such  an  allowance  from 
Isinglass  for  that  race.    In  the  same  handicap  Avington 
was  to  give   2  lbs.   to   Best   Man ;    and,   as  Throstle 
had  beaten   Ladas   for   the   St.   Leger,  and  Ladas  was 
probably  a  little  less  than  12  lbs.  inferior  to  Isinglass, 
at  weight  for  age,  and   Avington,  Throstle,  and  Best 
Man  were  to  meet  exactly  at  weight  for  age  and  sex, 
Throstle  had  claims  to  rank  first,  Avington  second,  and 
Best  Man  third,  in  the  betting.     Instead  of  this,  the 
favouritism  was  exactly  the  other  way,  partly  because 
of  Throstle's  erratic  temperament,  and  partly  on  account 
of  Best  Man's  recent  victory  at  Paris;  and  the  event 
accurately  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  backers.  In 
coming  up  the  straight  the  three  horses  were  in  a  cluster ; 
and,  at  the  distance,  Best  Man  and  Avington  were  on 
even   terms,    with   Throstle   apparently  getting   up  to 
them.    As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  winning-post,  Best 
Man  was  evidently  going  with  the  greatest  ease  of  the  trio, 
and  at  last  he  won  by  half  a  length,  Avington  finishing  a 
neck  in  front  of  Throstle.    If  Throstle  ran  up  to  her  St. 
Leger  form,  the  race  for  the  Selection  Stakes  would,  at 
first  sight,  represent  Ladas  as  inferior  to  Best  Man  and 
Avington  at  weight  for  age;    but,  over  the  extra  five 
furlongs  and  132  yards  of  the  St.  Leger  course,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  both  Avington  and  Best  Man  might  have  to 
give  way  to  Throstle ;  while  at  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a 
furlong,  Ladas  would  probably  beat  Throstle  for  the  second 
time,  even  were  she  in  the  best  of  humours  and  condition. 

Admitting  that,  if  horses  of  high  class  invariably  won 
handicaps,  bad  indeed  would  be  the  handicapping,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  a  great  handicap  won  by  a  good  horse  rather 
than  by  a  lightly-weighted  bad  one ;  and  when  Childwick 
beat  Callistrate  for  the  Cesarewitch  on  5  lbs.  better  terms 
than  those  at  which  Best  Man  had  beaten  him  at  Paris, 
but  by  four  lengths  instead  of  one,  the  horse  that  had  cost 
the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  yearling  (6,000  guineas) 
seemed  worth  most  of  that  price,  even  when  due  allowance 
was  made  for  the  fact  that  Callistrate  had  had  a  severe  race 
with  Best  Man  three  days  earlier,  and  a  sea  voyage  between 
times.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  2,245^.  worth  of  stakes 
which  Childwick  has  won  in  three  races  has  probably  been 
absorbed  by  his  forfeits,  and  his  value  may  not  have  been 
very  materially  increased  by  beating  Orme  with  an  allow- 
ance of  about  27  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age;  yet  a 
winner  of  a  Cesarewitch  by  four  lengths  under  a  respectable 
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weight,  and  sired  by  St.  Simon  out  of  the  famous  Cesare- 
witch winner  Plaisanterie,  ought  to  be  worth  quite  what 
Childwick  cost,  for  a  stallion.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  a  colt  that  was  handicapped  for  the  Cesarewitch 
within  1 1  lbs.  of  Matchbox — a  horse  that  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  as  a  stallion  to  the  Austrians  for  18,000/. — and 
won  the  race  easily  enough  to  prove  that  he  could  have 
secured  it  with  several  more  pounds  on  his  back,  ought  to 
be  worth  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  Matchbox  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  is  a  tall,  narrow,  wiry  horse,  and 
has  very  bad  action  in  his  slow  paces ;  but  he  can  gallop. 
As  to  Matchbox,  his  defeat  by  Speed  for  the  Limekiln 
Stakes,  this  week,  was  a  direct  reversal  of  public  form  ;  for, 
a  month  ago,  he  gave  Speed  14  lbs.  and  beat  him  by  a 
length,  and  now,  when  giving  only  1  lb.  more,  he  was  beaten 
three  and  a  half  lengths  by  Speed. 

On  her  form  of  this  season  Indian  Queen  could  scarcely 
have  been  given  more  weight  for  the  Cambridgeshire  than 
the  6  st.  2  lbs.  assigned  to  her  by  the  handicappers ;  but 
whether  a  filly  that  had  won  her  only  race  as  a  two-year- 
old — a  race  worth  462/.,  in  which  she  beat  several  winners 
and  won  by  six  lengths — should  have  been  let  off  quite  so 
easily  we  venture  to  doubt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how  she 
managed  to  have  the  whole  Cambridge  field  beaten  at  the 
Bushes  and  to  win  with  such  ridiculous  ease,  in  the  face  of 
her  previous  running  of  this  year,  is  a  mystery  which  we 
will  not  attempt  to  fathom.  Light  as  was  her  burden,  her 
victory  made  the  purchase  of  Melton  by  the  Italians  more 
to  be  regretted  than  ever.  The  sire  of  such  horses  as 
Bullingdon,  Avington,  Best  Man,  and  Indian  Queen  can  ill 
be  spared.  Nor  have  we  any  cause  for  complaining  that  too 
many  important  handicaps  have  been  won  under  very  light 
weights  during  the  present  year ;  for,  of  the  forty-five 
principal  handicaps,  two  have  been  won  under  9  st.  or 
more,  fifteen  under  8  st.  or  more,  twenty-three  under  7  st. 
or  more,  while  only  five  were  won  under  less  than  7  st.  As 
to  the  Cambridgeshire  itself,  it  had  not  been  won  with  so 
light  a  weight  for  nineteen  years.  We  Englishmen  are  not 
over-pleased  when  a  French  horse  wins  one  of  our  great 
races  ;  but  we  may  well  afford  a  little  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate Callistrate,  who  has  been  second,  this  season,  for 
the  Ascot  Cup,  second  for  the  Alexandra  Plate,  second  for 
the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal,  second  for  the  Cesarewitch, 
and  third  for  the  Cambridgeshire. 

A  race  which,  although  a  handicap,  acted  as  a  sort  of 
reflection  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  weight- for-age 
races  of  the  season  was  the  valuable  Duke  of  York  Stakes 
at  Kempton  on  October  6th  ;  for  it  was  won  by  St.  Florian, 
who  had  run  fourth  to  Isinglass  for  both  the  Princess  of 
Wales  Stakes  and  the  Jockey  Club  Stakes  ;  while  its  third 
and  fourth  places  were  secured  by  Avington  and  Throstle, 
who  were  afterwards  to  run  second  and  third  for  the 
Selection  Stakes.  As  St.  Florian  was  receiving  27  lbs. 
more  than  weight  for  age  from  Avington,  and  26  lbs., 
allowing  3  lbs.  for  sex,  from  Throstle,  and  finished  very 
little  more  than  a  length  in  front  of  Avington,  while 
Throstle  was  close  to  the  latter,  his  victory,  if  a  decided 
improvement  upon  his  previous  running,  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  reversal  of  public  form.  St.  Florian  is  a  fine, 
powerful,  lengthy  colt,  with  more  size  than  many  of  St. 
Simon's  stock  ;  his  point  most  open  to  fault-finding  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critics  is  his  shoulders,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced heavy,  and  his  movement  in  his  gallop  displeases 
some  people. 

The  Middle  Park  Plate  threw  very  little  light  on  next 
year's  Derby,  as  Speedwell,  the  winner,  was  receiving  4  lbs. 
from  Keelson  and  Raconteur,  the  second  and  third,  and 
only  won  by  a  neck.  Raconteur  is  too  overgrown  a  colt  to 
be  estimated  for  future  events  solely  upon  his  running  of 
this  season.  Kirkconell,  who  ran  him  to  a  head  for  third 
place,  was  giving  him  3  lbs.  The  whole  Middle  Park  Plate 
form  was  somewhat  depreciated  by  that  shown  previously 
at  York,  when  Whittier  gave  Keelson  7  lbs.  and  beat  him 
by  a  length  and  a  half.  According  to  that  running, 
Whittier  would  appear  to  be  the  best  of  the  two-year-olds, 
especially  as  he  beat  such  a  smart  old  six-furlong  horse  as 
Amandier  for  the  Challenge  Plate  at  the  Newmarket  Second 
October  Meeting.  Neither  Whittier  nor  Keelson,  however, 
is  entered  for  the  Derby.  Another  brilliant  two-year- 
old,  considered  by  some  judges  among  the  best  of  his  year, 
and  unentered  for  the  Derby,  is  Marco,  a  Barcaldine  colt 
that  beat  Grey  Leg  very  easily,  at  weight  for  age,  at  New- 
market, and  in  the  same  race  gave  a  decisive  beating  to 
La  Sagesse,  who  showed  a  return  to  her  spring  form  a  week 


later  by  winning  the  Orleans  Nursery  Handicap  under 
a  heavy  weight.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Rosebery 
may  once  more  disturb  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
by  winning  the  Derby  with  Sir  Visto,  who  won  the 
Kempton  Park  Imperial  Great  Breeders'  Produce 
Stakes,  a  race  worth  4,300/.,  over  a  mile — a  long  course  for 
two-year-olds — from  a  dozen  opponents.  He  has  been  much 
admired  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  he  is  rather 
"  split  up,"  and  is  a  trifle  light  in  his  back  ribs.  He  is  a 
big,  lean,  hardy-looking  colt  on  excellent  limbs,  with  grand 
shoulders  and  muscular  quarters,  and  he  ran  like  a  stayer 
at  Kempton.  There  were  good  judges  who  considered 
Kirkconell  the  handsomest  horse  in  the  field  for  the  Middle 
Park  Plate ;  others  thought  that  next  season  Raconteur 
would  be  the  best-looking,  and  probably  the  best  colt, 
of  his  year.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when 
Raconteur  won  the  Dewhurst  Plate  on  Thursday  last.  An- 
other backward  but  excellent  two-year-  old  in  his  stable,  though 
not  entered  for  the  Derby,  is  The  Lombard,  by  Petrarch,  who 
has  only  run  once  in  public  and  then  won  his  race.  Speed- 
well himself,  again,  is  somewhat  backward,  and  his  win- 
ning the  Middle  Park  Plate  does  him  all  the  more  credit 
in  consequence.  He  is  a  great,  fine,  powerful  bay  colt,  with 
a  capital  back,  and  he  ought  to  become  a  grand  horse  some 
day  ;  but  whether  he  is  of  the  stamp  to  make  a  stayer  may 
be  open  to  question.  A  20-to-i  outsider  won  the  Great 
Sapling  Plate  of  1,000/.  from  eighteen  opponents  at  San- 
down  last  week.  She  is  a  St.  Simon  filly  named  Saintfield, 
and  she  was  said  to  have  been  beaten  in  her  trial ;  but, 
valuable  as  was  the  stake,  the  form  cannot  be  considered 
very  high.  The  Galopin  colt,  Solaro,  who  had  only  once 
been  beaten,  won  his  third  race  in  the  Prendergast  Stakes 
at  Newmarket  under  9  st.  6  lbs.  He  is  another  of  the  colts 
with  plenty  of  size,  and  he  must  not  be  forgotten  in  calcula- 
tions for  the  Derby.  Quite  a  different  sort  of  colt  is 
Cayenne,  whose  narrow  victory  for  the  Criterion  Stakes,  on 
Tuesday  last,  was  no  very  grand  performance  at  the 
weights.  He  is  an  own  brother  to  Grey  Leg,  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  containing  width  of  quarter,  bone,  and  power, 
combined  with  quality,  in  rather  a  small  compass.  The 
half-bred  Curzon,  who  had  shown  a  good  deal  of  form  of 
high-class,  won  the  Troy  Stakes  with  great  ease ;  and  he 
was  lately  handicapped  by  the  Newmarket  officials  on  a 
par  with  Raconteur  and  Kirkconell. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

— ♦ — 

ANTI- PROTECTIONISM  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  opposition  to  the  new  French  Tariff,  introduced  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  seems  to  be  gathering  strength. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  on  Saturday  last  was  received 
by  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  who  is  a  wealthy  banker  as  well  as  an  eminent 
economist,  spoke  very  strongly  against  the  Tariff",  declaring 
that  it  was  ruinous  to  exporters,  and  benefited  only  large 
landowners  and  a  few  monopolist  industries.  In  his  reply 
the  utmost  the  Minister  ventured  to  say  was  that  a  lair 
trial  should  be  given  to  the  Tariff,  from  which  it  seems  safe 
to  infer  that  he  is  not  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  ex- 
treme Protectionism  which  has  now  been  adopted  by  France. 
M.  Raynal,  an  ex-Minister,  on  the  same  day,  speaking  at 
Rheims,  advocated  an  agitation  for  commercial  treaties, 
saying  that  the  new  system  was  seriously  injuring  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  maintains 
that  Protection  has  greatly  mitigated  the  agricultural  de- 
pression. The  truth  is  that  each  year  since  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Tariff  French  trade  has  been  falling  off. 
But,  of  course,  the  whole  decline  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  excessive  Customs  duties.  Trade  every- 
where throughout  the  world  is  bad ;  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  speculation,  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
new  enterprises  ;  and  the  immediate  neighbours  of 
France  are — in  two  cases,  at  all  events — suffering  ex- 
ceptionally. We  refer,  of  course,  to  Italy  and  Spain.  A 
portion  of  the  decline,  then,  is  properly  due  to  the  world- 
wide depression  that  has  existed  ever  since  the  Baring 
crisis.  But,  when  we  make  full  allowance  for  the  general 
depression,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  duties  are 
weighing  heavily  upon  the  industries  of  France.  They  are 
extravagantly  great,  and  they  are  turning  away  business 
from  France  to  other  countries.    The  President  of  the 
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Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce  illustrated  this  by  saying  that 
the  Tariff  had  succeeded  in  preventing  much  Swiss  silk  from 
being  imported  into  France,  but  that  the  Swiss  manufacturers 
had  simply  sent  their  goods  to  England,  and  that  the  final 
result  was  that  Lyons  had  to  encounter  a  much  severer 
competition  in  this  country  than  formerly,  and  was  losing 
part  of  the  trade  to  the  Swiss.  That  is  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  excessive  duties.  Goods  are  shut  out  from  the 
extremely  Protectionist  countries,  and  the  manufacturers 
nre  compelled  to  seek  other  markets.  There  is  thus  a 
diversion  of  trade ;  and  while  a  highly  Protectionist  country 
succeeds  in  preventing  competition  within  its  own  borders, 
it  finds  that  the  competition  outside  becomes  keener  and 
keener,  and  that  its  own  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
extravagantly  high  prices  for  the  raw  materials  of  their  in- 
dustries. And  the  effect  of  the  duties  in  France  has  been 
intensified  by  the  policy  newly  adopted  both  by  Germany 
and  by  Austria-Hungary  of  negotiating  commercial  treaties 
with  other  countries.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
some  portion  of  the  trade  formerly  done  by  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Roumania  with  France  is  being  diverted  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria  as  well  as  to  this  country.  At  the  same 
time  the  feeling  in  those  countries  is  made  less  friendly  to 
France.  She  has  shut  out  the  goods  of  her  neighbours,  and 
those  neighbours  naturally  resent  such  conduct,  and  are  less 
cordial  than  they  were  before.  Economically  and  politically, 
then,  France  is  being  injured,  while  the  more  liberal  treaties 
concluded  by  Germany  are  attracting  to  her  the  countries 
that  are  shut  out  by  France.  The  matter  is  the  more 
serious  because  of  the  extremely  heavy  Budget  which  France 
maintains.  The  other  day  she  succeeded  in  converting  a 
large  part  of  her  debt,  and  thereby  saved  between  two  and 
three  millions  sterling  every  year.  But  she  cannot  afford  to 
apply  this  money  either  to  the  redemption  of  debt  or  to  the 
remission  of  taxes ;  it  is  required  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  Even  with  this  wind- 
fall the  Minister  of  Finance  is  unable  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  he  is  proposing  new  taxation  which  is  exciting  a 
strong  opposition  throughout  the  country.  The  weight  of 
taxation  is  necessarily  felt  more  becauseof  the  badness  of  trade. 
There  is  oneotherevilinfluenceof  these  excessive  duties — they 
have  helped  to  stimulate  a  very  rash  speculation  in  various 
kinds  of  goods,  particularly  in  the  woollen  trade  of  Northern 
France.  The  advantages  expected  from  the  Tariff  have  not 
been  obtained  by  the  woollen  manufacturers ;  and  very 
unfavourable  accounts  are  now  given  of  the  state  of  the 
French  woollen  trade.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  then, 
it  seems  probable  that  an  agitation  will  spring  up  for  a 
reduction  of  the  excessive  duties.  That  Free- trade  will  be 
adopted  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  for  the 
expenditure  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  large 
income  from  Customs  duties.  But,  while  there  is  not  any 
likelihood  of  even  an  approach  to  Free  trade,  there  is  an 
extreme  probability  either  that  the  public  will  revolt 
against  the  Meline  Tariff,  as  happened  in  America  with 
regard  to  the  McKinley  Tariff,  or  else  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  France  is  mainly 
a  country  of  small  landed  proprietors,  and  that  it  is  very 
generally  believed  by  them  that  agriculture  has  been 
benefited — or,  at  all  events,  been  protected  from  severe 
suffering — by  the  new  Tariff.  If  the  agricultural  classes 
insist  upon  the  Tariff,  the  chance  of  repealing  or  reducing  it 
is  not  very  great.  But,  of  course,  the  Government  might 
negotiate  commercial  treaties,  while  maintaining  the  Meline 
Tariff  against  such  countries  as  did  not  give  her  favourable 
terms. 


There  is  no  change  to  report  in  the  money  market. 
There  continues  to  be  a  demand  for  gold  from  abroad,  and 
apparently  a  French  demand  is  about  to  spring  up.  But 
there  is  no  enterprise  anywhere,  there  is  exceedingly 
little  demand  for  banking  accommodation,  and  rates  con- 
sequently are  unchanged. 


The  India  Council  has  again  sold  its  drafts  fairly  well 
this  week.  As  usual,  it  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  about  is.  i|c?.  per 
rupee.  The  chief  support  of  the  market  is  said  to  come 
from  China.  Chinese  buyers  are  paying  for  their  pur- 
chases in  India  by  obtaining  Council  drafts  here.  In  India 
itself  trade  is  exceedingly  slack,  and  consequently  there  is 
little  demand  for  remittance.    In  the  silver  market  there 


continues  to  be  a  fair  demand  for  China,  and  the  price  is 
fluctuating  about  2gd.  per  oz. 


The  Czar's  illness,  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  poli- 
tical apprehensions  all  over  Europe  are  checking  business 
everywhere,  particularly  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Bourses.  There  is  naturally  a  very  anxious  feeling  in 
Paris,  and  strong  fears  are  entertained  that  there  may  be  a 
scare  upon  the  Bourse  there.  In  Paris  it  is  believed  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  support 
the  market  for  its  securities.  The  Bussian  Govern- 
ment necessarily  has  to  keep  very  large  amounts  of 
money  in  Paris,  and  it  is  using  its  funds  for  the 
time  being  in  buying  freely.  So,  at  least,  the  report 
runs  ;  and  the  report  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
circular  said  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Bussian  Finance 
Minister  to  the  leading  bankers  at  home,  requesting  them 
to  avoid  speculation,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  support 
prices.  So  far  the  efforts  have  succeeded.  The  ultimate 
result,  however,  depends  upon  the  action  of  French  in- 
vestors. If  they  take  fright,  and  fell  largely,  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  considerable  fall.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  better  feeling  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 
there  was  last  week.  On  Wednesday  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  Argentine  securities  caused  by  a  rumour  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  nominal  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Waterworks  stocks  had  been  taken  over  by  the  same  Syndi- 
cate which  has  already  bought  a  considerable  amount.  The 
market,  too,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the 
Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  All  the  loans  required 
were  easily  obtained  at  from  i£  to  per  cent.,  and  the 
account  was  found  to  be  not  nearly  so  large  as  had  been 
anticipated.  There  has  been  some  revival  this  week  in 
speculation  in  South  African  gold,  diamond,  and  land 
shares.  Operators  are  inclined  to  think  that,  whatever 
may  happen,  the  South  African  market  will  not  suffer 
much.  War,  the  City  thinks,  will  be  avoided ;  and, 
though  there  may  be  scares  from  time  to  time,  causing 
trouble  in  other  departments,  the  South  African 
market  will  not  be  much  affected.  Consequently  speculators 
who  a  little  while  ago  were  dealing  in  inter-Bourse,  Ameri- 
can, and  South  American  securities,  are  now  directing  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  South  African  market.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  South  African  gold-fields  are  won- 
derfully rich,  that  the  output  of  the  metal  is  increasing 
month  by  month,  and  that  many  districts,  as  yet  almost 
untouched,  are  likewise  very  valuable.  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  if  there  is  a  serious  fall  in  any  department,  other 
markets  will  suffer  likewise.  In  the  first  place,  the  specu- 
lators upon  the  Continent  in  inter- Bourse  securities  are 
also  large  operators  in  the  South  African  market,  and,  if 
they  should  lose  heavily  by  a  fall  in  inter- Bourse  securities, 
many  of  them  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  sell  the 
South  African  securities  they  hold  in  order  to  meet  their 
obligations.  The  great  operators,  however,  are  confident 
that  the  Russian  Government  and  the  bankers  through 
whom  it  deals  will  be  able  to  maintain  prices  in  Paris ; 
that,  if  Paris  is  not  frightened,  there  will  not  be  much  fall 
elsewhere ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  very  anxieties  caused 
by  political  complications  will  tend  to  increase  business  in 
the  South  African  department.  Not  only,  therefore,  are 
the  great  operators  dealing  directly,  but  many  of  them 
are  said  to  be  forming  syndicates,  and  even  banks,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  much  targer  interest  in  South 
African  securities  than  they  have  ever  done  before.  It  will 
be  well,  however,  for  the  general  public  to  keep  aloof  from 
speculation.  Nobody  can  tell  what  may  happen  from  day 
to  day,  and  consequently  the  best  laid  plans  may  be 
thwarted.  But  if  there  should  be  a  serious  fall  in  sound 
securities,  that  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  investors  to  buy 
with  advantage  to  themselves.  Of  course,  a  great  war  would 
send  down  the  prices  of  good  and  bad  securities  alike;  but, 
if  war  is  averted,  there  will  by-and-bye  be  a  considerable 
improvement,  and  those,  moreover,  who  buy  while  the 
Bourses  are  alarmed  will  do  well.  But  every  one  should 
be  careful  to  buy  only  what  he  can  pay  for.  Money  is 
exceedingly  cheap,  and  bankers  are  ready  to  lend  on  very 
easy  terms.  But  if  there  were  to  be  a  scare,  bankers 
would  be  alarmed  like  everybody  else,  and  loans  then  might 
generally  be  called  in.  We  must  again  repeat  the  warn- 
ings we  have  given  so  often,  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  in- 
curring risks ;  that  those  only  should  buy  who  have  the 
money  by  them  to  pay  for  what  they  purchase  ;  and  they 
should  be  sure  likewise  that  they  will  not  need  the  money 
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if  accidents  happen.  The  general  uneasiness  is  unfortunately- 
checking  trade  improvement.  The  recovery  is  thus  likely 
to  be  much  slower  than  seemed  probable  a  few  months 
ago.  The  end  of  the  coal  strike  in  Scotland  is,  of  course, 
favourable  to  industry  at  home ;  and  the  exceedingly  low  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  favourable  to  consumers. 
But  without  confidence  there  cannot  be  much  revival,  and 
confidence  can  hardly  return  as  long  as  political  apprehen- 
sion lasts. 


A  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  nominal  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Drainage  and  Waterworks  bonds,  belonging  to  the  Baring 
estate,  has  been  sold  to  the  Syndicate  which  made  previous 
purchases  of  these  securities.  The  price  has  not  been  an- 
nounced ;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  58^.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  debt  due  from  the  estate  to  the  Bank  of  England 
is  now  brought  under  2  millions.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
danger  of  a  call  upon  the  guarantors  is  past.  The  only 
question  that  remains  is  as  to  what  the  surplus  will  be 
which  will  revert  to  the  partners  in  the  old  firm  of  Baring 
Brothers. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  10 1  fL,  being  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ 5  ',  the  Two  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  ioo|,  a  rise  of  J;  India  Threes 
closed  at  ioof,  a  rise  of  §  ;  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  J.  In  the  Home  Railway  market 
London  and  North-Western  closed  at  174^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  £ ;  Great  Western  closed 
at  164},  a  fall  of  §  ;  Great  Eastern  closed  at  78,  a  fall  of 
i£;  and  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  168,  a 
fall  of  2  ;  but  Midland  Ordinary  closed  at  154,  a  rise  of  5. 
In  the  American  market  prices  are  lower  without  excep- 
tion. For  example,  Central  Pacific  shares,  which  are  quite 
unsuited  to  investors,  closed  at  14I,  a  fall  of  £  ;  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  which  is  paying  a  dividend,  though  some  years  ago 
it  suspended  doing  so,  closed  at  6g\,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Illinois 
Central,  a  regular  dividend-paying  stock,  closed  at  93J,  a  fall 
of  |.  Mexican  Railway  First  Preference  stock  closed  at  62, 
a  fall  of  1 1  \.  This  First  Preference  stock  is  entitled  to  a 
dividend  of  8  per  cent. ;  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  and 
to  the  great  competition  of  other  railways,  it  was  known 
that  the  dividend  would  be  exceedingly  small — the  general 
estimate  in  the  market  was  1^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
actual  dividend  was  announced  on  Thursday,  at  the  rate  of 
j  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  for  the  six  months  7s.  6d.  instead 
of  the  4I.  to  which  the  holders  are  entitled.  Owing  to  the 
purchase  of  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  stock  there  has  been 
a  general  advance  in  Argentine  securities.  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  69,  a 
rise  for  the  week  of  3  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  105,  a  rise  of  Argentine 
Government  bonds  of  '86  closed  at  68^,  a  rise  of 
:f;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  71,  a  rise  of  i£.  In 
the  inter- Bourse  department  there  has  been  an  advance  in 
Russian  Fours,  whieh  closed  at  99,  a  rise  of  1^;  Bulgarian 
Sixes  rose  1,  having  closed  at  100.  In  the  South  African 
department  De  Beers  diamond  shares  closed  at  1 7^,  a  rise 
of  j  ;  African  Gold  Recovery  shares  closed  at  2^,  a  rise  of 
f ;  and  in  the  general  mining  market  Rio  Tinto  shares 
closed  at  I5y\,  a  rise  of  f. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords.    By  L.  O.  Pike. 
London  :  Macinillan  &  Co. 

rpiIE  author  of  the  book  before  us  is  careful  to  state  in  his 
preface  that  its  publication  at  "  a  time  when  there  is 
some  political  agitation  in  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords  "  is 
an  accident,  since  it  has  been  written  without  any  political  inten- 
tion, and  is  the  product  of  researches  extending  over  many  years. 
No  reader  of  his  pages  will  question  the  accuracy  of  any  one 
of  these  statements.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Pike  has  chosen  is 
constitutional  history,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  and  he  has 
studiously  confined  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  and 
changes  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  House,  and  the 
titles  of  its  members  to  their  seats,  their  dignities,  and  privileges. 


Such  glimpses  of  general  history  as  Hallam  and  Stubbs  have 
freely  admitted  into  their  narratives  are  here  rigidly  excluded, 
and  the  work  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  collections  of  pre- 
cedents and  instances,  sought  out  with  the  indefatigable  curiosity 
of  a  scholar,  and  arranged  with  the  skill  of  an  able  lawyer.  It  is- 
the  nature  and  form  of  the  machinery,  and  not  the  manner  or 
results  of  its  working,  with  which  the  author  is  concerned. 

What  may  be  called  the  external  history  of  the  House  of  Lords 
can  be  very  summarily  described.  The  House  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  Curia  Regis,  to  which  the  great  officials  of  the 
kingdom,  and  such  of  their  tenants- in-chief  as  they  chose  to 
summon,  were  called  to  attend  by  the  Norman  and  early 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  only  breaks  in  its  continuity  were  those 
occasioned  by  the  separation  from  it  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
Richard  II.,  which  put  an  end  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
king  in  Council,  till  then  concurrent  with  those  of  the  king  and 
Parliament ;  the  loss  of  the  abbots  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  under  Henry  VIII.,  which  finally  determined  the 
numerical  balance  of  the  lay  and  spiritual  peers  ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  bishops  in  1640,  and  their  restoration  by  the  second 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.  Judging  only  by  facts  and  events 
noticed  on  the  Statute-book,  or  recognized  in  courts  of  law,  the 
House  of  Lords  is,  in  its  composition  and  powers,  practically  the- 
same  as  it  was  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  while  its  effective  force 
in  the  Constitution  has  been  completely  altered.  Even  in  strict 
legal  theory,  however,  there  have  been  some  noticeable  changes. 
Attendance  was  at  first  an  onerous  burden  cast  upon  the  barons 
by  the  tenure  of  their  land,  as  Mr.  Pike  shows  from  many 
authorities  in  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  Prior  of  Spalding,  for  instance,  in  15  Edward  III.,  claimed 
and  obtained  exemption  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  hold  of 
the  king  by  barony,  and  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  not 
been  summoned  to  Parliaments  or  Councils  uniformly,  but  only 
at  intervals,  and  had  attended  only  when  they  were  willing  to- 
do  so.  The  modern  view,  stated  by  Coke,  that  the  title  of  a 
peer  was  and  is  by  summons  and  session  grew  up  only  when  a 
seat  in  the  House  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
became  a  valued  privilege.  The  first  recorded  creation  of  barons 
by  patent  took  place  under  Richard  II.,  and  till  then  a  barony 
was  never  regarded  as  an  individual  dignity  held  without  re- 
ference to  title  to  land.  The  new  method  of  creation  was  for 
long  but  sparingly  used,  and  the  creation  of  twelve  peers  by 
Anne  led  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Lords  to  limit  the 
power  of  creation.  Since  the  accession  of  George  I.,  however,  by 
this  means  the  membership  of  the  House,  which  under 
Henry  VIII.  numbered  about  100  only,  has  been  increased  from 
178  to  568. 

Representatives  of  the  Commons  were  first  summoned  to  Par- 
liament under  Henry  III.,  and  the  three  Edwards  frequently, 
and  their  successors  regularly,  pursued  the  same  course.  For 
some  centuries  the  Commons  did  little  more  than  make  bargains- 
in  regard  to  the  taxation  determined  on,  much  in  the  way  that 
delegates  from  particular  boroughs,  specially  summoned  to  confer 
with  the  king,  had  done  before  representation  in  Parliament, 
was  thought  of.  The  position  of  the  Commons  right  down  to- 
Tudor  times  was,  indeed,  quite  subordinate ;  thus,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  they  did  not  even  claim  the  right  to  decide  upon  a 
controverted  election  to  their  own  body,  but  left  it  to  the  Lords*. 
Upon  the  disputed  question  when  the  Houses  were  first  physically 
separated  Mr.  Pike  has  found  no  fresh  authority.  He  treats  the 
matter  as  of  little  importance ;  for,  he  says,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  two  bodies  were  always  distinct.  They  appear  to  have  been- 
present  in  the  same  chamber,  at  least  on  some  occasions,  under 
Henry  V. — and  they  had  no  separate  journals  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the>- 
Lords  and  Commons  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  book ;  but  it 
is  incidentally  referred  to  in  connexion  with  an  account  of  the- 
action  of  the  Lords  upon  the  Reform  Bill.  That  action,  as  the 
author  states,  affords  no  colour  of  support  for  the  current  opinion 
that  the  Lords  ought  to  give  way  whenever  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  country  at  large  is  in  favour  of  a  measure  to  which  they 
are  opposed.  All  that  happened  was  that  the  personal  influence- 
of  the  king  with  individual  members  of  the  House  was  success- 
fully exerted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  question.  It  is,  of  course, 
common  knowledge  that  the  predominance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;  but  the 
steps  of  the  gradual  self-effacement  of  the  Peers  have  never  been 
traced,  although,  in  the  light  of  some  present  discussions,  their 
history  has  exceptional  interest.  It  would  be  especially  valuable 
to  learn  how  often  the  Upper  House  have  yielded,  as  in  the 
quarrel  about  a  money  Bill  in  1677  they  declared  they  did,  "out 
of  tenderness  that  the  whole  may  not  sutler  by  our  insisting  on 
that  which  is  our  undoubted  right." 

Many  smaller  questions  upon  which  modern  views  are  not  in 
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consonance  with  the  contemporary  records  are  considered  in  the 
book.  Thus  it  is  shown  by  evidence  drawn  from  various  sources 
that  the  Spiritual  Peers,  to  whose  position  and  claims  many  pages 
are  devoted,  were  at  first  summoned  by  reason  of  tenure,  and 
were,  in  almost  every  way,  treated  precisely  as  were  the  Lay 
Peers.  Upon  the  problem  suggested  by  the  action  of  the  present 
Lord  Coleridge,  whether  the  son  of  a  peer  necessarily  vacates  his 
seat  in  the  Commons  on  his  father's  death,  or  only  on  applying 
for  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  Lords,  the  author  declines  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  there  being  no  precedent  in  point,  and  the 
analogies  from  settled  cases  being  in  conflict.  Incidentally,  an 
interesting  light  is  sometimes  thrown  upon  ordinary  history  by 
the  results  of  Mr.  Pike's  researches  and  acquaintance  with  the 
mediaeval  records.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  famous 
provision  of  Magna  Charta,  that  no  freeman  should  be  imprisoned 
or  proceeded  against,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land,  had  no  reference  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  no  bearing  upon  the  trial  of  Peer3  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  judgment  referred  to  was  merely  the  then  common 
judgment  of  a  Baronial  Court.  The  origin  of  the  three  great 
Courts  of  Common  Law  is  also  discussed,  and  the  author  departs 
from  received  opinion  by  placing  it  at  earlier  dates,  and  by 
adjudging  precedence  in  definite  separation  from  the  Curia  Regis 
to  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  authorities  cited  belong  to  pre-Tudor 
times,  and  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  is  the  constant  refer- 
ence made  to  the  contemporaneous  law  reports  of  the  Year-books. 
Unquestionably  the  information  with  regard  to  our  early  institu- 
tions found  in  these  reports  is  of  the  greatest  value,  but  a  case 
■cited  by  Mr.  Pike  suggests  that  their  testimony  is  not  always 
above  suspicion.  The  Year-Book  of  I  Henry  IV.  contains,  it 
appears,  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  trial  of  an  Earl  of 
Huntingdon;  while  the  Parliament  Roll  of  the  following  year 
•explicitly  states  that  the  Earl  was  executed  untried. 

The  book  claims  to  have  been  "  written  from  original  sources," 
and  indications  that  it  has  been  so  written  are  found  on  nearly 
every  page.  Without,  however,  for  a  moment  questioning  the 
extensive  character  of  the  author's  researches,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  references  to  the  older  writers,  and  to  such  collections 
as  the  voluminous  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  by  which 
Mr.  Pike's  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  his  authorities  in 
many  instances,  would  have  been  not  only  generous  but  useful  to 
his  readers.  As  an  old  student  of  early  legal  records  in  black 
letter  and  manuscript,  and  as  the  present  editor  of  the  Rolls 
Series  of  Year-Books,  he  has  had  exceptional  qualifications  for  his 
task,  and  he  has  made  use  of  them  to  produce  a  work  of  great 
weight  and  authority.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  for  an 
account  of  the  introduction  and  changes  of  forms  and  names,  of 
the  creation  and  the  titles  of  lay  barons  or  spiritual  peers,  and  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual 
lords,  is  net  the  whole  of  even  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Possibly  the  appearance  of  this  work  will 
suggest  to  some  equally  capable  writer  the  preparation  of  a 
companion  volume,  dealing  with  the  working  of  the  Upper 
House,  the  growth  of  the  conventions  which  limit  its  powers, 
and  its  place  and  value  in  the  Constitution,  especially  as  shown  by 
its  action  in  the  last  and  the  present  centuries. 


FOR  THE  PEOPLE? 

The  Use  of  Life.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  is  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
man,  and  calls  himself,  or  boasts  that  he  has  been  called,  an 
optimist ;  but  his  opinion  of  the  tastes  of  the  book-buying  British 
public  is  lower  than  most  men  would  care  to  avow.  Whether 
the  short  discourses  of  which  this  volume  consists  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Tit-Bits  press,  or  have  been 
orally  delivered  to  Christian  (very)  Young  Men's  Associations, 
the  reader  is  not  informed  ;  but  in  substance  and  style  alike  Sir 
John  has  deliberately  written  down  to  a  standard  of  platitudinous 
mediocrity  which  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  reached  with- 
out acute  personal  suffering.  It  may  be  noble  self-sacrifice,  and 
it  may  be  likely  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  we  find  it  impossible  to  contemplate  the  result 
with  nearly  as  much  admiration  as  sympathetic  astonishment. 
There  are  nineteen  little  chapters,  occupying  303  small  and 
nicely  printed  pages.  A  large  proportion — nearly  half,  we  should 
think — is  occupied  by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  from  almost 
every  standard  author.  Of  these  a  great  many  are  exceedingly 
familiar.  Sir  John's  own  reflections  are  like  this  : — "  How  many 
could  be  happy  with  the  blessings  which  are  recklessly  wasted  or 


thrown  away  !  "  "  To  be  virtuous  is  to  be  truly  free  ;  vice  is  the 
real  slavery."  "  While,  however,  we  should  be  grateful,  and 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  innumerable  blessings  of  life,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  no  sorrows  or  anxieties."  "  Prosperity  and  happi- 
ness do  not  by  any  means  always  go  together,  and  many  people 
are  miserable  who  have,  as  it  would  seem,  everything  to  make 
them  happy."  (This  precise  phrase  occurs — like  the  song  of  "  the 
wise  thrush" — twice  over,  on  pp.  19  and  268.)  "Never  lose  a 
chance  of  giving  pleasure.  Be  courteous  to  all."  "  Be  wary  and 
keep  cool.  A  cool  head  is  as  necessary  as  a  warm  heart.  In 
any  negotiations,  steadiness  and  coolness  are  invaluable ;  while 
they  will  often  carry  you  in  safety  through  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty."  "  Be  frank  and  yet  reserved."  "  Be  cautious,  but 
not  over-cautious."  "  We  must  dress,  therefore  we  should  do  it 
well,  though  not  too  well."  "  You  will  never  gain  your  object 
by  putting  people  out  of  humour,  or  making  them  look  ridiculous.' 
(Does  it  not  rather  depend  upon  what  your  object  is  ?)  All  these 
examples  come  from  the  first  two  essays,  one  called  "  The  Great 
Question  " — which  appears  to  be  how  to  make  the  best  of  life — 
and  the  other  "Tact." 

Perhaps  we  ought  hardly  to  complain  that  in  writing  observa- 
tions which  one  can  hardly  think  of  as  written  otherwise  than  in 
the  round  hand  of  a  copybook,  the  style  is  frequently  neglected 
to  the  point  of  obscurity.  "  It  is  far  more  easy  to  read  books 
than  men.  In  this  the  eyes  are  a  great  guide."  A  person 
chancing  on  this  passage  might  feel  sure  that  this  was  a  hasty 
and  inaccurate  way  of  saying  that  eyes  were  useful  in  "  reading  " 
men.  Having  perused  all  the  essays  we  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  Sir  John  did  not  mean  to  say,  as  he  does  say,  that  eyes 
are  a  great  guide  in  reading  books.  And  if  it  means  in  reading 
men,  whose  eyes  ?  A  similar  instance  is  "  Light  and  entertain- 
ing books  are  valuable,  just  as  sugar  is  an  important  article  of 
food,  especially  for  children,  but  we  cannot  live  on  it."  The 
meaning  is  obvious ;  but  the  construction  tempts  the  reader  to 
ask  what  it  is  that  we  cannot  live  on.  This  occurs  in  an  essay  on 
"  Patriotism " : — "  I  have  mentioned  the  restoration  of  the 
French  colonies — a  small  part  of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices 
made  to  put  down  this  abominable  traffic."  The  abominable 
traffic  is  the  slave  trade,  but  the  concluding  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  has  been  about  something  quite  different. 

Sir  John's  extraordinary  resolution  to  be  trite  in  substance  as 
well  as  not  inspiring  in  style  fails  him  once,  in  a  paper  on 
"  Faith."  For  nearly  a  page  he  develops  an  argument  which  is 
both  sound  and  useful,  but  by  no  means  hackneyed — namely, 
that  the  wise  course  for  a  man  to  take  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  statements  made  to  him  on  miscellaneous  subjects  is  neither 
to  believe  nor  to  disbelieve  them,  but  to  abstain  from  having  an 
opinion  either  way.  But  it  is  a  momentary  lapse,  and  we  revert 
to  "  Prosperity  and  happiness  do  not  by  any  means  always  go 
together,"  and  "Do  not  think  too  much  of  yourself."  The 
volume  ends,  as  it  were  in  mordant  satire,  with  Kingsley's 
famous  stanza  recommending  goodness  rather  than  cleverness  to 
young  ladies.  It  is  likely  that  Sir  John  knows  his  audience,  and 
gives  them  what  they  like,  and  what  is  good  for  them.  That  is 
most  fortunate  for  them,  and  most  creditable  to  him  ;  but  if  we 
were  in  his  place  we  would  rather  they  went  without. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic.    By  W.  G.  Bukn  Murdoch. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1894. 

MR.  BURN  MURDOCH'S  artistic  enthusiasm  does  him  infi- 
nite credit,  and  the  result  of  an  adventurous  expedition  is 
an  interesting  and  charmingly  illustrated  volume.  A  medical 
friend  had  shipped  as  surgeon  in  one  of  a  fleet  of  four  whalers 
fitted  out  by  an  enterprising  Dundee  firm  and  despatched  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocaan.  The  object  of  the  chase  was  a  peculiar  species 
of  whale,  the  existence  of  which  in  those  seas  had  been  reported 
by  Sir  James  Ross,  and  which  carries  in  its  ponderous  jaws  a 
modest  fortune,  for  whalebone  when  the  expedition  sailed  was 
quoted  at  2,500/.  per  ton.  None  of  those  valuable  cetacece  were 
killed  or  even  sighted,  because,  as  Mr.  Murdoch  asserts,  it  was 
conducted  on  mistaken  principles,  though  the  ships  did  fairly  well 
by  filling  up  with  seals.  He  regrets  that  the  skippers  turned 
their  attention  solely  to  profit,  and  were  contemptuously  indifferent 
to  scientific  research.  Nevertheless,  he  and  his  medical  colleague — 
for  he  signed  the  ship's  articles  as  assistant-surgeon  at  a  wage  of 
ten  shillings  per  month — made  various  curious  discoveries  in  or- 
nithology and  marine  biology.  Mr.  Murdoch  took  things  very 
cheerfully,  but  the  voyage  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  temper, 
patience,  and  digestion.  The  old  ship  was  strongly  manned — she 
had  a  crew  of  nearly  fifty  hands — but  her  average  speed  was 
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three  or  four  knots,  and  she  was  perpetually  delayed  by  baffling 
head-winds  which  frequently  freshened  into  -violent  gales.  His 
quarters  were  in  a  coffin-like  cabin  near  the  screw ;  the  fare  was 
chiefly  salt  junk,  till  they  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
penguin  stews,  and  the  Balcena  was  practically  a  temperance 
ship.  The  forecastle  hands  were  compulsory  abstainers,  and 
very  little  liquor  was  to  be  had  in  the  cabin.  Even  drink- 
able water  became  a  scarce  commodity,  and  Mr.  Murdoch  has  sad 
recollections  of  his  sufferings  from  thirst  when  becalmed  beneath 
the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics.  We  have  summed  up  in  these 
few  sentences  the  first  half  of  the  book,  which  faithfully  reflects 
the  dreary  routine  of  a  monotonous,  ascetic,  disagreeable  exist- 
ence. We  might  well  have  been  spared  the  familiar  details  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  on  crossing  the  Equator.  But  the 
interest  quickens  after  touching  the  Falkland  Isles,  and  after- 
wards the  novice  had  excitement  enough.  As  they  sailed  to  the 
South  the  weather  became  more  and  more  stormy  ;  the  seas 
rolled  and  broke  in  tremendous  surges,  with  a  swell  of  almost 
inconceivable  length,  and  they  found  themselves  threading 
archipelagos  of  icebergs,  in  which  they  often  sought  shelter  till 
a  hurricane  had  blown  itself  out.  These  bergs  were  of  far  more 
stupendous  dimensions  than  the  biggest  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The 
length  of  one  of  them  was  estimated  at  seven  miles.  Mr. 
Murdoch  was  struck  with  the  seeming  recklessness  with  which 
the  old  vessel  was  driven  at  the  floe  ice.  Her  timbers  shook  and 
trembled,  b\it  stood  the  blows,  when  fatal  rifts  must  have  been 
torn  in  the  plates  of  an  iron  staamer.  Seals  of  enormous  size 
swarmed  on  the  floes,  and  sometimes  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  the 
icebergs;  and  he  gives  most  revolting  descriptions  of  the  butchery. 
The  unsophisticated  animals  let  themselves  be  easily  approached, 
and,  though  they  gnashed  the  teeth  in  their  formidable  jaws,  they 
were  virtually  helpless.  The  great,  soft,  ox-like  eyes  seemed 
to  plead  for  the  mercy  they  never  received ;  they  succumbed  to 
repeated  blows  of  the  ice-axe,  and  were  sometimes  being 
skinned  and  cut  up  before  the  life  had  departed.  The  canny 
Scottish  seamen  worked  with  a  will,  for  they  had  a  fraction  of  a 
farthing  as  commission  on  each  seal  that  was  butchered.  For 
weeks  their  clothes  were  soaked  in  blood  and  blubber,  nor  was 
Mr.  Murdoch  in  any  better  case,  for  the  surgeons  on  board  a 
sealer  have  to  work  with  the  common  seamen.  There  was 
always  a  serious  element  of  danger  in  these  boat  expeditions,  for 
they  might  be  enveloped  at  any  moment  in  impenetrable  fogs,  or 
caught  in  the  tenacious  clutch  of  the  ice-pack.  Yet  he  declares 
that  he  felt  himself  amply  rewarded  by  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
these  wintry  scenes,  with  the  glorious  light  that  illuminated 
the  ice-peaks  of  that  Antarctic  Switzerland,  and,  as  we  admire  his 
drawings,  we  are  ready  to  believe  him. 

Incidents  of  Foreign  Sport  and  Travel.  By  Colonel  Pollok, 
Author  of  "Sport  in  British  Burma"  &c.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

After  a  tolerably  extensive  perusal  of  sporting  literature  we 
can  conscientiously  declare  that  we  have  never  met  with  a 
volume  so  full  of  marvellous  incident  as  that  of  Colonel  Po!lok. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  sporting  and  fighting  soldiers  in 
our  Indian  service,  he  was  entered  early  to  the  pursuit  of  game, 
and  he  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  He 
has  been  quartered  in  the  best  sporting  districts  between  Assam 
and  Cape  Comorin ;  he  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Burmese 
jungles,  and  he  has  shot  both  in  East  and  West  Africa  and  in 
Syria.  The  standard  Indian  authorities  of  our  acquaintance,  such 
as  "  the  Old  Forest  Ranger,"  and  Colonel  Forsyth,  of  "  the 
Central  Highlands,"  speak  of  the  skulking  tiger  as  generally  a 
solitary  animal,  and  uncommonly  hard  to  hunt  up.  Colonel 
Pollok  has  frequently  flushed  them  in  coveys,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  and  it  was  a  trifle  to  see  three  or  four  afoot  at  a  time. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  his  luck  to  witness  many  deadly  combats 
between  savage  animals  in  their  native  wilds,  and  these  strange 
encounters  he  describes  with  equal  gusto  and  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  was  when  he  was  watching  a  corpse  by  moon- 
light, looking  out  for  the  return  of  a  man-eater  to  his  victim. 
The  corpse  was  seen  to  move  its  hands,  naturally  communicating 
a  sympathetic  tremor  to  the  watcher's  seasoned  nerves.  Then 
came  a  rush  and  a  bound,  and  a  brindled  mass  precipitated  itself 
on  the  body.  There  followed  a  yell  of  agony,  then  a  crunching 
of  bones,  and  all  was  silent.  The  corpse  could  hardly  have 
tackled  the  tiger,  and  Colonel  Pollok  passed  an  anxious 
night  waiting  for  daybreak  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  It 
turned  out  that  a  python  had  been  lubricating  the  body, 
when  the  tiger  took  his  header  into  the  fatal  folds.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Colonel  had  innumerable  hairbreadth 
escapes.  Once  he  was  treed  by  a  tiger,  when  the  position  became 
almost  untenable  owing  to  the  voracious  onslaughts  of  a  legion  of 
red  ants.    Again,  he  was  treed  by  a  wounded  buffalo,  that  could 


just  tickle  him  with  his  formidable  horns,  and  all  the  time  he 
was  hanging  on  by  his  eyelids  and  a  hand  that  was  pierced 
through  by  a  thorn.  He  had  many  an  exceedingly  close  shave 
with  buffaloes,  bison,  and  wild  cattle ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
buffalo  would  madly  charge  home,  even  when  the  sportsman  was 
seated  in  a  howdah  on  elephant-back.  He  mentions,  by  the  way, 
the  singular  fact  that  the  wild  buffalo  bulls  are  often  encouraged 
to  herd  with  the  half-domesticated  cows  in  the  rutting  season ; 
though  the  natives  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  sultan  from  his 
seraglio  when  his  services  as  paterfamilias  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Then  an  English  rifle-shot  is  a  welcome  ally,  and  some  of 
Colonel  Pollok's  most  perilous  exploits  were  in  these  circum- 
stances. But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  all  was 
when  he  exterminated  a  colony  of  man-eating  leopards.  It 
is  narrated  with  no  little  artistic  skill.  The  Colonel  had 
arrived  at  a  village  which,  with  very  good  reason,  was 
in  a  horror-stricken  panic.  Day  after  day  the  people  were 
disappearing  by  the  half-dozen,  and,  strange  to  say,  con- 
sidering the  presence  of  professional  shikaris  and  trackers,  no 
one  could  suggest  a  better  solution  of  the  mystery  than  that  the 
place  must  be  haunted  by  a  demon.  The  inhabitants  migrated 
bodily  to  another  village  a  few  miles  away  ;  Colonel  Pollok  and 
his  party  accompanied  them,  and  still  the  devil  followed  on  their 
track.  The  end  of  it  was  that,  watching  from  a  muchan,  he  shot 
one  man-eating  leopard  and  wounded  another  ;  following  up  the 
blood  marks  by  a  path  bestrewed  with  human  flesh  and  bones,  he 
reached  the  lair  of  the  leopards,  which  was  in  a  couple  of  hollow 
trees.  Firing  the  surrounding  jungle,  the  trees  were  burned,  with 
their  tenants,  and,  on  raking  away  the  embers,  there  was  ocular 
proof  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  leopards  had  perished. 


Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan.   By  Lafcadio  Heakn.   London  r 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1894. 

These  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan  are  by  a  man  who  is 
unusually  familiar  with  the  country,  the  people,  and  their  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Hearn  had  been  for  several  years  teacher  of  English 
in  a  Japanese  college,  and  consequently  had  been  in  habitual  con- 
tact with  men  of  culture  and  refinement.  Moreover,  he  has  no 
religious  prejudices  of  any  sort,  for  he  frankly  avowed  he  was 
no  Christian,  and  had  rather  a  fancy  for  the  philosophy  of 
Buddha.  His  book  will  be  a  standard  authority  on  somewhat 
recondite  subjects  in  which  few  Englishmen  are  very  deeply 
interested.  Temples  and  shrines  had  an  almost  morbid  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  he  did  his  best,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  master 
the  pagan  mythology  and  native  worship  of  the  remarkable 
people  who  have  acclimatized  European  constitutions  and 
methods,  and  who  have  abandoned  the  antiquated  weapons  of 
the  last  generation  for  the  ironclads,  machine  guns,  and  rifles 
which  they  handle  with  deadly  effect.  Mr.  Hearn  tells  nearly 
all  that  can  be  told,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  most  people  care 
to  know,  of  the  saints  and  priests,  sects  and  superstitions,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Japanese.  We 
need  not  say  that  he  mentions  incidentally  not  a  few  remarkable 
facts,  and  some  with  a  practical  bearing  upon  politics.  For 
example,  he  informs  us  that  an  excellent  education  is  fabulously 
cheap.  For  three  or  four  English  pounds  per  annum  the  student 
is  lodged,  fed,  and  taught.  But  Mr.  Hearn  thinks  that  the  low 
and  scanty  diet  of  rice  tells  seriously  on  the  intellectual  strength 
of  the  immature  ;  yet  we  should  not  have  said  that  young  Japan 
was  lacking  in  brain-power.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a  some- 
what poetical  and  high-flown  strain,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  we 
enjoy  them  most  when  they  treat  of  such  comparatively  trivial 
subjects  as  the  tea-houses  and  the  gardens  with  their  frogs  and 
snakes,  and  the  various  other  domestic  nuisances  which  trouble- 
the  denizens  of  his  earthly  paradise. 


DOLLINGER'S  ADDRESSES. 

Addresses  on  Historical  and  Literary  Subjects  [in  continuation  of 
"  Studies  in  European  History  "].  By  John  Ignatius  von 
Dollingek,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  Translated  by  Margaret  Warre. 
London:  John  Murray.  1894. 

WHEN  in  the  first  days  of  1890  the  news  of  Dollinger's 
death  reached  this  country  every  educated  Englishman 
shared  in  the  feeling  that  the  world  had  lost  a  man  remarkable 
alike  for  his  intellectual  attainments  and  for  the  nobility  of 
his  character.  An  earlier  volume  of  his  academical  addresses, 
translated  by  Miss  Warre,  having,  as  we  are  glad  to  hear 
from  her,  met  with  a  warm  welcome,  she  has  translated  here 
eight  more  of  his  lectures,  for  the  most  part  edited  in  Germany 
after  his  death.  Some  of  these  lectures  are  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary.    The  first,  which  is  complete,  traces  the  rise  arad 
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spread  of  the  University  system  in  Europe,  and  comments  on 
the  different  developments  of  it  in  various  lands,  and  on  the 
causes  that  have  made  Germany  "the  classic  land  of  univer- 
sities." Dollinger  often  used  to  follow  up  subjects  on  which 
he  had  lectured,  and  expand  his  lectures  into  essays  replete  with 
thought  and  learning.  One  of  these  essays  on  "  The  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  Successors  "  takes  up  more  than  a 
third  of  this  volume  ;  its  value  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
historians,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in  English.  As  a  sample  of 
the  many  points  in  it  that  are  worthy  of  attention,  we  may  note 
here  an  extremely  suggestive  passage  on  the  continuance  of  the 
idea  of  the  "  Respublica  Romana."  Of  this  Commonwealth  the 
Popes  of  the  eighth  century,  while  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Byzantine  Emperors,  were  the  protectors  and  representatives,  and 
defended  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Roman  State  by  treating 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  for  which  the  Lombards 
had  some  degree  of  reverence.  This  conception  of  a  Roman 
commonwealth  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  gift  of  the 
patriciate  to  the  Frankish  kings,  and  on  the  donation  of  Pipin. 
Again,  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  was,  it  is  maintained, 
probably  arranged  beforehand  by  the  Pope  and  certain  Frankish 
nobles  who  had  for  a  year  been  resident  in  Rome,  and  was  a 
surprise  to  no  one  save  to  Charlemagne  himself.  He  may,  no 
doubt,  have  looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  but  Eginhard  tells  us  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  would 
not  have  gone  to  church  on  that  Christmas  Day  if  he  had  known 
of  the  Pope's  intention,  and  we  are  shown  here  why  it  was  that 
he  must  have  felt  the  coronation  a  precipitate  act. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  essay  Dollinger  notices  the  various 
lights  in  which  the  coronation  is  represented  by  the  chroniclers 
and  publicists  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  title  "  Anagni " 
we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  violence  done  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  in  that  city,  compiled  from  the  records  of 
three  eyewitnesses,  and  to  thi3  Dollinger  has  appended  criti- 
cisms on  the  other  contemporary  and  later  versions  of  the 
event.  The  lecture  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  last  that  he  delivered,  is  unhappily  fragmentary ;  it  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  short  passages  written  with  the  intention 
of  expanding  the  lecture  into  an  essay  of  some  length.  Frag- 
mentary, too,  and  to  our  thinking  of  less  interest,  is  his  review  of 
the  various  estimates  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  German 
editor  of  the  Addresses  is,  we  hold,  to  blame  for  having  published 
the  lecture  on  Founders  of  Religion ;  for  we  learn  from  his 
preface  that  Dollinger  himself,  though  he  at  first  intended  that 
it  should  be  included  in  a  volume  of  his  Academical  Studies, 
deliberately  withdrew  it.  We  are,  therefore,  sorry  that  it  should 
appear  here.  Neither  in  design  nor  execution  is  it  equal  to  the 
author's  best  work.  Whatever  Henry  VIII.  may  have  founded, 
he  certainly  neither  founded  nor  "  sought  to  found "  a  religion, 
nor  did  he  "  create  a  Church."  And  Oliver  Cromwell's  insist- 
ence on  liberty  of  conscience,  so  far  as  Protestants  were  con- 
cerned, does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
foundation  of  a  religion.  Miss  Warre's  translation  is  lucid  and 
pleasant  to  read. 


MR.  MARKS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches.  By  Henry  Stacy  Maees,  R.A.  2  vols. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

OCATTERED  over  the  surface  of  these  great  volumes,  like 
^  boulders  over  the  sides  of  a  moor,  are  to  be  found  reminis- 
cences and  statements  which  are  valuable  in  themselves  and  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  illustrations,  moreover,  are  numerous 
and  happy,  being  familiar  records  of  an  artist's  life,  made  by  such 
men  as  Charles  Keene  and  Frederick  Walker,  Mr.  Herkomer,  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  and  Mr.  Marks  himself.  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches 
is  a  book  easy  to  quote  from  effectively,  and  not  difficult  to  read 
in  an  idle  hour.  But  it  is  just  because  it  contains  some  very 
good  things,  and  is  written  in  a  spirit  both  graceful  and 
magnanimous,  that  we  find  it  so  deplorably  disappointing.  It  is 
not  one  of  those  books  which  are  radically  and  hopelessly  bad, 
and  yet  no  honest  critic  in  the  world  could  call  it  good.  It  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  structural  power,  of  arrangement,  of  design. 
It  bears  to  a  skilful  exercise  in  biography  the  relation  that  the 
contents  of  a  rag-bag  tied  to  a  stick  bear  to  a  careful  piece  of 
drapery. 

Mr.  Marks's  serious  memories  open  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  began  to  study  art  under  J.  M.  Leigh,  in  company  with 
several  men  who  have  since  won  fame  and  the  honours  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1852  he  went  to  Paris,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Calderon,  to  study  in  the  atelier  of  Picot,  for  five  months ; 
and  this  was  the  limit,  it  appears,  of  Mr.  Marks's  foreign 


training.  Up  to  this  point  the  reminiscences  are  tolerably 
consecutive,  but  here  Mr.  Marks  gives  up  the  mental  strain  of 
being  his  own  Boswell,  and  relates  things  as  they  come  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  him,  and  the 
reader  ceases  to  try  and  realize  the  sequence  of  events,  gliding  on 
upon  the  flood  of  irrelevant  reminiscence,  now  rejoicing  in  a  good 
story  or  a  trait  of  some  eminent  character,  now  nodding  over  & 
series  of  reflections  or  an  anecdote  whose  salt  has  lost  its  savour. 

Among  the  young  men  with  whom  Mr.  Marks  was  thrown  in 
early  life  there  were  many  who  possessed  talent  and  one  who' 
showed  indisputable  genius.  This  latter  was,  of  course,  Frederick 
Walker,  numerous  facsimiles  of  whose  sketches  and  caricatures 
form  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes.  Mr.  Marks  tells  us  that  Walker  became  a  student  at 
the  Academy  in  1858,  but  that  he,  Mr.  Marks,  did  not  see 
Walker  "  till  the  days  of  the  Langham  Society."  Of  the  Lang- 
ham  Society,  a  club  of  artists,  he  has  in  a  previous  chapter  given 
a  description,  and  he  has  dated  its  meetings  by  telling  us  that 
they  occurred  when  he  was  painting  a  picture  called  "  Bottom 
enacting  Pyramus,"  which  was  exhibited  "  in  the  West  Room  " 
of  the  RA.  It  seems  very  odd  that  a  man  who  could  refer  on 
such  a  point  as  this  to  the  catalogues  of  his  own  Academy  should 
not  do  so.  In  that  case  he  would  have  seen  that  his  picture  of 
"Bottom"  was  actually  exhibited  as  early  as  1857,  and  in  the 
North  Room.  We  give  this  merely  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
which  show  that  Mr.  Marks  has  trusted  to  what  is  doubtless  a 
very  retentive  memory,  instead  of  referring  to  the  exact  sources 
of  information.  His  pleasant  chat  must,  therefore,  always  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  hesitation,  and  historians  must  be  cautious 
of  using  these  volumes.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  they, 
will  have  little  opportunity  of  referring  to  them,  since,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  publishers  have  put  forth  this  com- 
pendium of  gossip  and  biography  without  an  index  ! 

The  recollections  of  Frederick  Walker  increase  the  curiosity 
which  we  have  always  felt  in  the  character  and  career  of  this 
extraordinary  artist.  But  Mr.  Marks's  stories  are  mostly  of 
innocent  and  rather  childish  buffooneries  to  which  Walker,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  his  associates,  gave  his  lighter  moments. 
They  must  have  been  very  funny  at  the  time,  but  we  hardly 
smile  now.  Walker  was  a  painter  of  exquisite  originality,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  plastic  beauty  seemed  to  revive  at  a  dark 
moment  in  the  history  of  our  domesticated  academical  art.  He 
painted  a  few  superb  pictures,  full  of  colour  and  sentiment,  and 
then  he  died  early,  leaving  a  great  tradition  behind  him,  a  tradi- 
tion of  pure  devotion  to  ideal  loveliness.  We  like  to  think  of 
him  with  Mozart  and  Paul  Potter  and  Keats,  among  the  divine 
youths  who  have  but  just  touched  the  world  of  art,  and  yet  have 
set  it  on  fire.  Mr.  Marks  tells  us  how  this  "  little  great  man  " 
bathed  in  his  top-hat  to  mystify  a  Brighton  crowd,  and  otherwise 
played  the  fool  in  an  amiable  sort  of  way.  The  stories  are  very 
good-natured,  and  if  we  too  are  good-natured  we  smile.  But 
they  seem  a  little  inadequate  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  pages  in  the  book  are  those  in  whicli 
Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  to  us.  Mr.  Marks  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
received  permission  to  print  not  a  few  of  the  great  critic's  letters., 
and,  without  disrespect  to  Mr.  Marks,  whose  business  it  is  to 
paint,  it  is  an  extraordinary  relief  to  come  upon  pages  of  really 
pure  and  trenchant  English.  We  presume  that  the  letter  of  the 
19th  of  January,  1876,  has  never  been  printed  before.  It  is  a  very 
notable  document.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
posthumous  exhibition  of  Frederick  Walker's  works  was  opened, 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  asked  to  aid  it  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
He  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  result  was  the  brilliant  and 
paradoxical  effusion  which  is  so  well  known,  in  which  he  scan- 
dalized the  admirers  of  Walker's  "  Bathers  "  by  describing  that 
picture  as  "  the  waste  of  a  year  or  two  of  his  life  in  trying  to 
paint  schoolboys'  backs  and  legs  without  their  shirts  and 
breeches."  So  much  the  world  knows,  but  it  does  not  know 
that  the  friends  of  Walker  were  deeply  grieved  at  this  and  other 
instances  of  fierce  frivolity  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  public  letter,  and 
that  Mr.  Marks,  as  their  spokesman,  wrote  a  dignified  and  yet 
tactful  letter  of  private  remonstrance.  To  this  the  letter  we 
speak  of  is  a  reply,  and  it  forms  a  touching  example  of  that  charm 
which  has  endeared  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  spite  of  so  many  eccentricities,, 
to  his  friends  and  to  the  public.  It  is  not  less  grave  and  incisive 
in  its  pointing  out  what  were  real  limitations  in  Walker's- 
training,  while  it  withdraws,  and  with  a  certain  melancholy  grace- 
excuses,  the  purely  flippant  and  whimsical  accusations  which  the- 
letter  to  the  Times  had  advanced.  As  a  critical  apologia  it  is 
quite  admirable,  and  shows  how  sane  this  particular  critic 
could  always  be,  if  he  chose. 

From  another  letter  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  this  charming  passage.    It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
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been  written  about  1880,  and  it  reads  like  one  of  the  best  pages 

out  of  Fors  Clavigera  : — 

'  Colour  is  to  be  learned,  just  as  Greek  is  learned,  by  reading 
the  best  Greek  masters ;  and,  if  we  go  on  colouring  and  talk- 
ing Greek  out  of  our  heads — however  good  the  heads  may  be 
— they  never  make  headway.  When  you  painted  your  "  Con- 
vocation" you  enjoyed  the  humour  of  the  birds,  but  not  their 
likeness  to  the  cloud  and  snow  in  relation  to  earth  and  sea  ; 
and  I  am  certain  there  is  more  strength  in  you,  by  a  fall 
third,  than  you  have  yet  discovered.  But  it  will  only  come 
out  if  you  put  yourself  under  Tintoret's  eagles  and  Carpaccio's 
parrots,  as  well  as  under  the  wild  creatures  themselves;  just 
as  Tintoret  and  Carpaccio  learned  of  Jove's  eagle  his  thunder, 
and  of  Juno's  peacock  his  eyes,  and  of  Cytherea's  doves  her 
breath.  Nature  never  tells  her  secrets  but  through  the  lips 
of  a  Father  or  a  Master ;  and  the  Father  and  the  Master  can 
say  nothing  wise  but  as  Her  interpreter.' 

The  love  of  Mr.  Marks  for  animals,  and  for  birds  in  particular, 
is  well  known.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  however, 
before  it  occurred  to  him  to  think  of  them  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view.  The  most  indubitable  talent  of  his  life  was  revealed  to 
him  at  Amiens  in  1863  by  seeing  two  white  storks  walking  in 
the  garden  of  the  hotel.  "  I  really  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  these 
storks  impressed  me  more  than  all  the  churches,  town  halls,  and 
even  (I  blush  to  confess  it)  the  picture  galleries,  that  we  entered" 
during  a  perambulation  of  France.  He  recommends  birds  as 
excellent  models,  not  least  because  they  never  think  of  requiring 
seven  shillings  a  day  and  a  hot  lunch  for  their  services.  The 
chapter  in  which  Mr.  Marks  describes  his  experiences  at  the  Zoo, 
and  the  little  annoyances  which  attend  an  artist  there,  is  the 
most  amusing  in  the  volumes. 

Of  the  book  generally  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  sadly 
diluted  with  commonplace  matters  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  its  genuine  merits.  The  reader  is  introduced  too 
sententiously  to  Mr.  Marks's  cough.  Pages  and  pages  are  filled 
with  reprinted  critiques  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  day  contri- 
buted to  a  weekly  newspaper  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
now  no  longer  of  the  slightest  interest  to  anybody.  Some 
•fatuity  is  required  before  a  man  can  be  induced  to  mention 
that  he  is  commonly  known  as  "  the  genial  Academician,"  and 
then  to  expatiate  on  the  epithet.  Vague  talk  about  omnibus- 
riding,  and  book-plates,  and  impudent  letter-writers,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  pugilists,  is  mere  waste  of  the  author's 
time  and  ours.  With  these  trivialities  liberally  swept  away,  and 
with  more  attention  given  to  grammar,  and  with  considerable 
rearrangement  of  parts,  this  book  might  form  one  small  volume 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  read.  But  we  should  personally 
much  prefer  a  little  portfolio  containing  nothing  but  the  illus- 
trations. 

EARLY  LONDON  THEATRES. 

Early  London  Theatres  (in  the  Fields),    By  J.  Fairman  Oedish, 
F.S.A.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

SINCE  the  time  when,  towards  the  close  of  last  century, 
Malone  issued  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Stage,  which  constituted  virtually  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  depict  the  economy  and  usages  of  the 
pre-Restoration  theatres  in  England,  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
information  bearing  upon  the  subject  has  been  brought  to  light. 
The  proceedings  of  our  Law  Courts  have  been  a  chief  source  of 
information  and  constitute  a  mine  that  is  yet  far  from  ex- 
hausted. Not  much  in  themselves  are  the  scraps  of  reference 
which  Halliwell-Phillipps  industriously  accumulated  and  arranged, 
or  which  Payne  Collier,  with  ingenious  and  indefatigable  skill, 
falsified,  perverted,  and  misread.  As  a  whole,  they  constitute  a 
fairly  considerable  amount  of  matter,  and  throw  a  welcome  and 
useful  light  upon  the  early  stage.  Much  remains  obscure,  and 
will  probably,  in  spite  of  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  always 
remain  so.  However  warmly  they  were  patronized  by  the  Court 
and  the  nobility,  stage  plays  were  never  in  Tudor  and  early 
Stuart  days  wholly  acceptable  to  respectability  in  general  and 
the  civic  authorities  in  particular.  Our  stage,  so  far  as  it 
prospered  at  all,  prospered  in  face  of  constant  and  powerful 
opposition.  Something  more  than  mere  Puritan  antagonism 
resisted  its  establishment.  Our  early  theatres  were  the  seats  of 
•continued  disorder,  and,  though  the  argument  that  the  congregation 
of  people  which  they  brought  about  favoured  the  dissemination  of 
the  Plague  was  carried  much  further  than  was  justifiable,  it  was  not 
wholly  or  only  dishonest,  and  had  a  certain  measure  of  value. 
The  Puritan  conscience,  then  as  always  militant  in  England,  was 
in  constant  antagonism  against  theatrical  exhibitions  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  fight  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  may  almost  be 
held  to  have  been  antedated  by  half  a  century  or  more.  With  the 


establishment  of  conventicle  rule  came,  as  is  well  known,  the 
complete  suppression  of  stage  plays ;  for  the  signs  of  mutiny 
occasionally  exhibited  in  suburban  London,  involving  the  march- 
ing off  to  prison  of  those  who  thought  surreptitiously  to  pander 
to  one  of  the  most  firmly  rooted  of  human  instincts,  count  for 
little.  We  are  here  very  far  from  the  point  with  which  Mr. 
Ordish's  interesting  and  valuable  book  is  concerned.  To  the 
influence  of  Puritan  rule  may,  however,  partly  be  attributed  the 
absence  of  information  concerning  the  stage  from  which  Mr. 
Ordish  suffers.  An  institution  which  stank  in  the  nostrils  of 
authority  was  not  likely  to  attract  serious  historians,  and  such 
books  even  as  Le  Jtomant  Comique,  published  in  165 1,  and  pre- 
senting an  animated  picture  of  the  strolling  companies  of  France, 
could  neither  be  translated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  nor  imitated 
until  a  century  later. 

In  two  volumes  Mr.  Ordish  promises  a  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  early  London  theatres.    In  the  earlier  of  these — 
which  has  alone  appeared — he  deals  with  the  theatres  in  the 
fields,  which  are  the  earliest  in  date.    These  were  established  in 
two  spots,  those  on  the  north  side  of  London,  in  that  division  of 
the  parish  of  Shoreditch  then  known  as  the  Liberty  of  Halliwell 
(Holy  Well),  and  those  on  the  south  side,  with  one  exception, 
on  the  Bankside  and  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink.  Wha 
is  known  as  "the  Theater"  is  presumably  the  first  building 
purposely  erected  as  a  home  for  stage  plays.    It  was  built  in 
1576,  on  land  in  the  possession  of  Giles  Allen,  and  it  brings 
us  forthwith  into  connexion  with  all  that  is  most  interest- 
ing in  the  early  history  of  the  stage.    Performances  had  pre- 
viously been  given  at  inns,  which  had  been  turned  into  theatres, 
the  disposition  of  the  inn-yards — as  those  familiar  with  buildings 
but  recently  removed,  such  as  the  "  Tabard  "  in  Southwark,  are 
aware — lending  itself  easily  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  These 
places,  which,  one  after  another,  were  closed  by  civic  authority, 
will  come  into  question  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Ordish's  second 
volume.    Close  on  the  heels  of  the  Theater  came  the  Curtain,  a 
building  destined  long  to  outlive  its  rival.    The  two  were  near 
neighbours.     The  Theater  was  on  "the  eastern  border  of  the 
northern  playground  of  London,  Finsbury  Fields,"  the  Curtain 
all  but  immediately  adjacent,  within  the  precinct  of  the  dissolved 
Priory  of  Holywell ;  and  on  the  spot,  holds  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps, 
which  is  now  known  as  Gloucester  Street  stood  the  Curtain.  That 
the  Theater  was  the  earlier  is  known  from  the  statement  of  James 
Burbage,  by  whom  it  was  built.  From  Giles  Allen  James  Burbage, 
of  London,  joiner,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
company  of  players,  obtained  a  lease,  dated  13  April,  1576,  for 
twenty-one  years,  of  "  houses  and  land  situated  between  Fins-  j 
bury  Field  and  the  public  road  from  Bishopgate  to  Shoreditch  j 
Church."    It  was  obtained  with  the  avowed  intention  of  building 
a  theatre,  which  accordingly  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  near  700/. 
The  new  edifice  was  almost  certainly  round  in  shape,  was  of 
wood,  and  constituted,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  "gorgeous 
playing  place."    It  was  used  for  displays  of  fencing,  and  for 
"  activities  "  such  as  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  vaulting,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  for  "  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  for  recrea- 
tion."   From  the  first  Burbage  had  to  face  grave  difficulties.  He 
had   an   exacting   creditor  in  John   Braynes,  of  Shoreditch, 
yeoman,  his  father-in-law,  and  a  restless  and  hostile  ground 
landlord  in  the  afore-mentioned  Giles  Allen.     Worst  of  all 
to  face  was  the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  civic 
authorities  generally,  who,  having,  so  far  as  they  were  able 
driven  the  players  out  of  the  City,  objected  to  their  presence  in 
houses  immediately  outside  its  liberties  and  jurisdiction.  In 
their  crusade  against  the  Burbages  they  enlisted,  not  only  Gilef  f 
Allen,  but  the  Middlesex  magistrates.    Court  favour  was  not 
indeed,  powerful  enough  to  support  Burbage  against  enemies  sc 
numerous  and  so  formidable  as  he  had  to  encounter.    He  died  ic 
1597,  bequeathing  to  his  two  sons  Cuthbert  and  Richard  a 
troublesome  heritage.   For  the  remaining  two  years  these  worthier 
fought  against  incessant  and  overpowering  difficulties.    At  thi 
period  of  the  death  of  James  the  Privy  Council  had  at  lengtl 
been  driven  to  action,  and  "  His  Majestie,"  having  been  informeni 
of  the  very  great  disorders  committed  in  the  Curtayne  and  th ; 
Theater  near  to  Shoreditch,"  ordered  "  to  pluck  downe  quit 
the  stages,  galleries,  and  roomes  that  are  made  for  people  t> 
stand  in,  and  so  to  deface  the  same   as  they  maie  not  b| 
ymploied  agayne  to  such  use."    To  this  mandate  Richard  an< 
Cuthbert  had  to  bow.     Stormy  to  the  end  was  their  tenurt 
The  materials  condemned  and  whatever  could  be  removed  the 
carried  "  unto  the  Bancksyde  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marye  Overyet 
and  there  erected  a  newe  playhowse  with  the  sayd  timber  an 
wood,"  involving  themselves  in  so  doing  in  further  litigatio' 
with  the  implacable  Giles  Allen.    The  new  theatre  they  erecte 
was,  however,  the  famous  Globe.    We  are  thus  brought  rig! 
up  to  Shakspeare,  whose  plays  were  given  in  a  house  erecte 
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from  the  material  of  the  first  playhouse  ever  built  in  London, 
rhis  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  and  significance. 
A.mong  the  few  plays  known  to  have  been  given  there,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Fleay  in  his  Chronicle  History  of  the  English  Stage,  were 
3osson's  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  The  Blacksmith's  Daughter,  Ccssar 
md  Pompey,  The  Play  of  Plays,  and  Tarlton's  "  extemporal " 
play,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

The  experiences  of  the  Curtain  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
limilar  to  those  of  the  Theater.  The  Curtain,  however,  outlived 
ill  attacks,  including  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  heard 
»f  so  late  as  1627.  Mr.  Ordish  finds  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
asted  to  the  time  of  the  general  suppression  of  the  theatres  in 
[642-1647.  Its  connexion  with  Shakspeare  is  far  closer  than 
that  of  the  Theater,  if,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  opines,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  brought  out  there  and  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  was  given  through  the  intercession  of  Shakspeare. 

With  the  Bankside  theatres  space  fails  us  to  deal,  and  it  is  not 
lossible  to  enter  upon  the  many  vext  questions  that  arise  in  con- 
lexion  with  the  theatre  at  Newington  Butts  and  the  Rose.  In 
lealing  with  the  question  of  an  early  amphitheatre  in  Pari's 
harden  Mr.  Ordish  follows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Rendle,  to  the 
aemory  of  whom  and  to  that  of  Halliwell-Phillipps  his  book  is 
ledicated.  Relying  principally  on  ancient  maps,  Mr.  Ordish 
loubts  whether  at  the  period  of  their  publication  any  amphitheatre 
xisted  there.  A  section  from  Ralph  Aggas's  Plan  of  London  and 
Westminster,  1360,  shows  very  clearly  the  circular  edifices  used 
or  "  the  Beare  bayting  "  and  the  "  Bolle  bayting,"  but  presents  no 
ther.  The  use  of  authorities  and  their  appraisal  are  judicious, 
ut  most  of  the  matter  with  which,  in  common  with  all  his  pie- 
ecessors,  Mr.  Ordish  deals,  remains  in  the  realms  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Ordish  has  written  a  serviceable  book  which  condenses  very 
appily  all  accessible  information,  and  will  be  kept  close  at  hand 
y  those  interested  in  the  history  of  London  or  that  of  the  stage, 
lis  conjectures  lead  him  at  times  far  afield,  but  the  sanity  of 
is  book  is  not  the  least  of  its  merits. 


ENGLISH  NOVELS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  English  Novel  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  appearance  of 
Waverley.  By  Waltee  Raleigh,  Professor  of  Modern 
Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool.  London  : 
Murray. 

"he  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy.  By  Lionel  Johnson.  London  : 
Elkin  Matthews  &  John  Lane ;  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead, 
&  Co. 

rHE  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  books  is  rather  a 
boon  for  those  persons  who  like  to  study  literature  com- 
iaratively.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  cover,  even  by  sample, 
he  whole  ground  of  the  English  novel.  There  is  a  wide  gap 
«tween  the  appearance  of  Waverley  and  the  appearance  of 
Tnder  the  Greenwood  Tree,  and  this  gap  was  occupied  by  the 
lost  fruitful  production  of  novels — merit  and  number  combined — 
bat  England  has  yet  seen.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Raleigh  on 
is  method  could  get  it  into  another  volume  of  the  size  of  that 
rhich  he  has  devoted  to  the  earlier  production  of  half  a  dozen 
enturies ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  method 
ould  not  get  it  into  less  than  about  a  hundred.  Nevertheless, 
he  two  have  a  true  and  real  complementary  relation.  For  Mr. 
laleigh's  book  shows  us  how  the  novel  was  built  up  into  the 
arm  in  which  our  fathers  knew  it.  Mr.  Johnson's,  on  the  other 
and,  discusses  minutely  one  of  the  chief  lights — perhaps  the 
aief  light  if  the  wandering  and  enigmatic  star  of  Mr.  Meredith 
e  excluded — of  what  we  are  bidden  by  some  (including  Mr. 
ohnson  himself)  to  consider  as  an  entirely  new  English  novel, 
fay,  the  old  (of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Thackeray 
'as  the  last  exponent)  was  separated  from  this  much  more 
widely  than  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  novel  between  Defoe  and 
hackeray  himself  were  separated  from  one  another.  Also  it 
appens  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  thought  it  well  to  open  with  a 
>rt  of  retrospective  sketch  of  this  old  novel,  so  that  some  com- 
irison  is  almost  forced  upon  the  reader  least  prone  to  that 
rascally  "  practice,  as  Falstaff  was  pleased  to  think  it. 
We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  Professor  Raleigh  seems  to 
s  to  have  done  a  very  interesting  but  by  no  means  easy  task 
ery  well.  His  style  is  clear  without  being  in  the  least  tame, 
ad  sufficiently  individual  without  any  of  the  tricks  and  manners 
rhich  our  younger  literary  critics  seem  to  think  almost  indis- 
ensable.  Although  his  book  is  written  for  a  University  Exten- 
ion  series,  he  has  arranged  and  executed  it  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
3adable  for  pleasure  by  the  happy  man  who  has  neither  to  ex- 
tnine  nor  to  be  examined.  The  only  trace  of  the  professional 
lint  that  we  see  is  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  tendency  now  and  then 
3  Catchwords  and  unduly  sharp  distinctions,  such  as  the  pupil 


loves,  and  learns,  and  with  a  dreadful  inevitableness  reproduces 
in  his  papers.  Even  these  are  far  less  frequent  than  we  should 
have  expected.  Still,  was  it  worth  while  to  talk  of  Chaucer's 
substituting  "  a  dynamical  scheme  of  his  own  for  the  statical 
scheme  of  the  Decameron"  ?  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a  rather  special  definition  of  "statics  "  and  "dynamics" 
in  order  to  be  sure  what  this  means  ?  and  is  it  not,  then,  rather 
matter  of  controversy  than  matter  of  breviary  whether  the  dis- 
tinction applies  ?  However,  there  are  many  who  like  this  arrest- 
ing and  emphatic  manner  of  putting  things,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
Professor  Raleigh  does  not  indulge  in  it  overmuch.  Sometimes 
we  note  a  small  oversight.  It  is  rash  to  class  Smollett  among  those 
who  "  put  the  whole  story  in  the  mouth  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter." He  certainly  did  so  in  Roderick  Random,  but  in  no- 
one  of  his  four  other  novels.  Mr.  Raleigh  is  also,  perhaps, 
too  generous  to  Fielding  when  he  finds  it  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  mighty  novelist's  failure  in  drama  that  "  the  dramatic  conven- 
tions and  fashions  of  the  time  gave  him  too  little  scope."  The  man  of 
genius  is  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  convention.  Fielding  made 
his  novels  great  independently  of  convention  and  fashion  because  he- 
was  a  great  novelist ;  if  he  failed  to  get  the  better  of  them  in 
drama,  we  fear  it  will  follow  that  it  was  because  he  was  not  a 
great  dramatist.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  congratulate  Mr. 
Raleigh  on  being  (we  think)  the  third  critic  only  who  has  dared 
to  see  that  Defoe's  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  is  not. 
an  example  of  irony. 

These  little  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  however,  are 
of  very  small  importance.  What  is  really  important  is  that  Mr. 
Raleigh  has  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of  reading  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  subject,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving  the 
results  of  it  with  perfect  clearness  and  a  very  satisfactory  grasp. 
Occasionally  we  may  note  a  little  disproportion,  as  in  the  deal- 
ings with  the  early  romance,  and  still  more  with  some  practi- 
tioners of  the  Elizabethan  novel,  especially  Nash.  These  are  not- 
at  all  unimportant  in  themselves ;  but  their  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  English  novel  may  easily  be  exag- 
gerated. It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
so  much  exaggerated  as  overlooked  ;  and  that  Professor  Raleigh 
was,  therefore,  within  his  rights  in  dwelling  on  this  as  he  has 
done.  In  reference  to  the  novels  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  other  hand,  similar  overlooking  is  very  common 
but  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  the  whole  subject  is  far 
greater.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Raleigh  is  the 
first  handler  of  that  whole  subject  who  has  given  these  novelists 
their  due  place  relatively,  though  he  may  here  have  a  little 
exalted  their  value  absolutely.  In  short,  he  has  given  us  a  very- 
good  book,  exhibiting  two  things  not  common  at  any  time,  but 
particularly  rare  at  the  present  time,  in  combination,  to  wit, 
pains  and  grasp,  the  determination  not  to  let  the  particulars 
escape  him,  and  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  view. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  quite  so  favourable  a  fashion  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson.  He  has,  indeed,  in  his  preface  noted 
the  "  difficulty  and  delicacy  "  of  his  task,  and  to  the  extent  to* 
which  he  has  noted  them  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  surmounted 
them.  There  is  no  impertinent  or  tactless  personal  gossip  in  his 
volume ;  and  though  we  do  not  agree  with  his  attempt  to  dis- 
pute the  objection  that  the  work  of  a  living  writer,  necessarily 
unfinished,  as  necessarily  lends  itself  ill  to  elaborate  criticism  as 
a  whole,  that  point  is,  perhaps,  arguable.  But  Mr.  Johnson  fails 
to  meet  another,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  far  more  formidable,, 
objection — that  an  entire  volume  of  criticism  devoted  to  the  work 
of  a  living  writer,  and  even  to  that  of  any  dead  writer,  except 
the  very  greatest,  is  a  critical  blunder,  an  error  in  proportion. 
We  should  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  if  any  critic  cannot  say 
all  that  need  be  said  critically  of  any  writer  in  about  a  hundred 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  pages,  he  proves  himself  incompetent.  He  does 
not  know  "  what  not  to  say."  Or  else,  if  he  escapes  this  doom, 
he  can  only  pad  out  his  criticism  by  details  of  quotation  and 
analysis  which  are  superfluous  to  any  one  who  has  read  th& 
original,  and  which  will  never  supply  the  place  of  that  original 
to  those  who  have  not.  But  the  contrary  opinion  is  no  doubt 
very  rife  at  the  present  day.  We  have  not  only  volumes  on, 
Shakspeare  and  Dante,  where  the  immense  mass  of  precedent  writing 
on  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  require  examination 
and  discussion,  but  volumes  on  Tennyson,  volumes  on  Browning,, 
volumes  even  on  the  living  Mr.  Meredith.  The  great  heart  of 
the  people,  it  may  be  said,  is  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  determina- 
tion to  devote  a  volume  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

This  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  of  his  time. 
He  writes  well,  sometimes  very  well ;  but  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  write  simply.  His  want  of  simplicity,  indeed,  may  be 
excused  to  some  by  the  freedom  from  vulgarity  of  the  models  he- 
seems  to  have  selected.  They  are  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Walter  Pater — especially  Mr.  Arnold.    Unluckily  the  Arnoldian 
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style  is,  like  others,  most  easily  vitiis  imitabile,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
has  fixed  upon  the  most  irritating  faults  of  all — the  habit  of  repeti- 
tion of  phrase,  and  the  trick  of  enunciating  a  quotation  from  some 
foreign  writer,  perhaps  of  no  great  authority,  as  if  it  settled  the 
matter,  and  might  be  reiterated  like  a  text  of  Scripture.  The 
first  sentence  of  his  preface  reappears  as  the  last,  with  a  mere 
turn  of  words  ;  we  have  hardly  read  half  a  dozen  pages  before  we 
find  "  the  old,  great  masters  "  recurring  again  and  again,  till  the 
most  urbane  of  readers  must  murmur  the  words  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll's  bellman,  "  What  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true."  Now, 
this  sententiousness,  as  of  a  lay  Isaiah,  or  rather  Ezekiel,  which) 
till  he  did  it  too  often,  did  not  sit  so  very  ill  on  a  man  like  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  scarcely  took  to  criticism  at  all  till  middle  life,  and 
who  had  a  mannerism  of  undeniable  originality,  does  not  sit  so 
well  on  one  who  is  a  young  beginner,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  who 
has  borrowed  his  mannerism  in  the  lump. 

We  have  yet  a  third  thing  against  Mr.  Johnson,  and  this  is 
the  defect  of  that  grasp  which  we  have  noted  in  Mr.  Kaleigh, 
who  yet  had  had  far  more  excuses  for  failing  in  it.  When  we 
had  read  Mr.  Johnson's  book,  not  by  any  means  without  interest, 
.not  by  any  means,  at  intervals,  without  esteem,  we  put  it  down, 
and  said  to  ourselves,  "  Will  the  man  in  Samoa  (not  Mr. 
Stevenson)  or  South  Georgia  who,  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
.read  any  thin  g  of  Mr.  Hardy,  wants  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of 
him,  obtain  one  from  this  elaborate  attempt  to  give  it  him  ?  " 
And  we  were  constrained  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  very  likely  to  do  so.  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  himself 
ample  room  and  verge  ;  he  has  in  his  critical  preliminaries 
very  properly  and  obligingly  executed  a  survey  of  English 
fiction,  and  of  no  small  part  of  English  literature  outside  of  fiction, 
doubtless  with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  reader  exactly 
with  his  own  standpoint.  We  have  to  complain  of  no  lack  of 
appliances  and  means ;  but  do  we  get  a  res-ult  ?  Speaking  for 
ourselves,  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  do.  We  learn  many 
things  about  Mr.  Johnson,  some  about  Mr.  Hardy.  If  we  know 
Mr.  Hardy  before,  as  we  are  proud  to  do,  we  may  even  attain 
some  not  valueless  side-lights  and  glosses  upon  him.  But  do  we 
get,  as  we  should  get,  something  analogous  to  the  portrait  of  a 
man  of  distinction  by  an  artist  of  distinction,  the  entity  taken  in, 
subjected  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  another  entity,  and  reproduced 
under  that  variation  and  species  ?  We  are  afraid,  once  more, 
that  we  do  not.  It  may  be  our  fault;  it  very  likely  is ;  but 
such  is  our  result.  And  though  we  think  that  part  of  the  cause 
is  the  undue  scale — the  scene-painter's,  rather  than  portrait- 
painter's,  scale — on  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  chosen  to  work,  we  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  whole  cause. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  by  no  means  unwelcome.  It  contains 
an  excellent  etched  portrait  of  Mr.  Hardy  by  Mr.  Strang,  and  a 
careful  bibliography  of  his  work  by  Mr.  Lane,  with  the  one 
extant  example  of  his  early  verse.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  very 
well,  if  sometimes  too  artificially,  written ;  it  shows  (it  would 
be  unkind  to  say  parades)  a  good,  and  we  think  a  real,  know- 
ledge of  literature ;  its  ideals  are  the  reverse  of  vulgar,  and  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  whom  the  Muses  have  saved  from 
vulgar  ideals ;  it  is  strenuous,  decent,  always  aiming  at  what  is 
of  good  report.  And,  besides  all  this,  it  is  a  real  "  document," 
because  it  shows  us  what  a  youDg  man  of  much  more  than 
average  literary  taste  and  knowledge  thinks  of  a  writer  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  three  or  four  foremost  writers  in  the  most 
popular  branch  of  English  literature  at  this  moment — one,  too, 
we  may  add,  who  perhaps  in  some  ways  embodies  the  general 
thought  of  the  moment  in  the  favourite  style  of  the  moment 
better  than  any  one  else.  In  these  words  we  are,  we  are  aware, 
paying  a  very  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  we  are  paying 
.no  ill  compliment  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Such  a  document  as  we  have 
described  is  really  valuable,  and  it  is  not  often  given  so  clearly  as 
■here. 


MR.  HAGGARD'S  ROMANCE. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

OUT  of  Africa,  as  all  men  know,  the  thing  that  is  new  is  ever 
forthcoming.  The  old  saying  is  true  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Haggard's  romances,  and  everybody  concerned  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  romancer's  return  to  the  magical  country  where 
lies  the  land  of  Kor.  Africa  is  Mr.  Haggard's  heaven  of  inven- 
tion. Let  him  be  as  prodigal  as  he  may,  thence  flows  an 
exhaustless  stream  of  romance,  rich  in  wonders  new  and  aston- 
ishing. The  People  of  the  Mist  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  She  in 
its  imaginative  scope,  and,  as  an  example  of  the  story-teller's 
art,  must  be  reckoned  of  the  excellent  company  of  King  Solomon's 
Mints  and  its  brethren.    We  read  it  at  one  spell,  as  it  were, 


hardly  resisting  that  effect  of  fascination  which  invites  you,  at 
the  critical  moments  of  the  story,  to  plunge  ahead  at  a  venture 
to  know  what  is  coming,  and  be  resolved  as  to  some  harrowing 
doubt  or  dilemma.  There  is  no  better  test  of  the  power  of  a 
story  than  this.  With  respect  to  the  "  thing  that  is  new  "  in  it, 
there  is  a  "  Preface,"  of  which  something  needs  to  be  said.  If 
good  wine  needs  no  bush,  a  fine  romance  needs  no  justification. 
We  are  not  interested  by  the  assurance  that  its  "  machinery,"  as 
old  writers  say,  is  derived  from  this  world,  "  the  world  of  all 
of  us."  The  truth  of  a  romance  lies  in  the  persuasive  art  of  the 
romancer.  Should  he  give  vouchers,  or  tickets  of  "  fact,"  he  is 
likely  to  be  led  into  a  barren  correspondence  in  the  newspapers 
with  good,  scrupulous  people,  whose  mental  habit  is  distressingly 
literal.  There  is  no  joy  or  profit  in  reasoning  with  such  on 
Archimage  or  Talus.  Mr.  Haggard  tells  us  that  the  awful  beast 
whom  the  People  of  the  Mist  deified  and  offered  human  lives 
unto  was  originally  a  snake,  the  old  and  immemorial  snake,  the 
oldest  and  biggest  in  the  world.  But  "  an  African  explorer  of  great 
experience  "  advised  him  that  the  snake  would  not  do.  It  was 
altogether  "  too  unprecedented  and  impossible."  So  Mr.  Haggard, 
unlike  Wordsworth,  bowed  to  his  critic,  and  transformed  his 
snake  into  a  crocodile.  What  does  it  matter  ?  Nothing  at  all, 
so  long  as  we  feel  the  scaly  horror  of  its  tail,  and  its  fiery  breath, 
and  the  green  lightning  of  its  eyes.  But  no  sooner  had  Mr. 
Haggard  made  his  crocodile — and  a  noble  beast  he  is — than  he 
received  information  of  a  terrific  and  monstrous  snake  alive  in 
the  Dichwi  district  of  Mashonaland.  And  then  comes  the 
Zoutpansberg  Review  with  consolation  to  Mr.  Haggard, 
announcing  the  pleasing  fact  that  a  chief,  somewhere  north  of 
the  Transvaal,  was  possessed  of  a  crocodile  "  fashioned  in  wood," 
a  fetich  or  god,  to  which  offerings  were  made.  Hence,  we  may 
learn,  he  points  out,  "  how  impotent  are  the  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion to  vie  with  hidden  truths — even  with  the  hidden  truths  of 
this  small  and  trodden  world."  That  is  scarcely  the  moral  we 
should  draw.  The  romancer  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
counsel  of  the  matter-of-fact  man,  and  just  follow  his  own 
imagination — such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  true  moral  of  this 
curious  Preface. 

In  The  People  of  the  Mist  Mr.  Haggard  observes  the  rule  of 
the  ancient  poet,  and  carries  us  at  the  start  into  the  midst  of 
things.  After  two  brief  preliminary  chapters,  he  changes  the 
scene,  and  with  admirable  promptitude  transports  us  to  Africa, 
The  hero,  Leonard  Outram,  being  shorn  of  his  property  by  ill 
fortune,  leaves  England  for  the  African  goldfields  with  his 
brother,  both  men  having  sworn  never  to  enter  their  old  home 
until  they  can  call  it  theirs  once  more.  Leonard  suffers  the 
additional  bitterness  of  parting  from  his  beloved,  with  no  pro 
spect  of  their  union.  For  a  time  bad  luck  pursues  them  r 
Africa.  Leonard's  brother  dies  of  fever,  but  when  lying  ill  has 
prophetic  dream,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  woman  Leonard  would  re- 
gain his  ancestral  estates.  The  course  of  strange  and  moving 
adventures  begins  when  Leonard,  with  his  faithful  follower,  Otter 
a  knob-nosed  Kaffir  dwarf,  come  suddenly  upon  a  mysteri- 
ous woman,  not  beautiful  in  a  wilderness  like  Christabel 
but  withered  like  the  waste  around  her,  and  wailing  foj 
some  wrong.  She  tells  them  that  her  young  and  beautifu 
mistress  has  been  kidnapped  by  some  marauding  Arab  slavers 
headed  by  a  redoubtable  ruffian  known  as  "  the  Yellow  Devil.' 
She  lures  Leonard  to  the  desperate  enterprise  of  rescuing  her  b; 
offering  an  enormous  ruby  and  the  promise  to  reveal  the  secre 
treasures  of  her  people,  the  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  from  whom 
she  fled  many  years  since,  when  condemned  to  be  sacrificed  tt| 
their  hideous  god.  The  journey  with  Soa,  the  woman  of  mystery 
and  the  Englishman  and  dwarf  leads  to  a  succession  of  stirring 
incidents  connected  with  the  circumvention  and  destruction  0 
the  Arabs  and  their  "  nest."  The  attack  on  the  stronghold,  and 
the  rescue  of  Juanna,  are  described  with  the  energy  and  vividnes 
which  Mr.  Haggard  can  always  command.  The  fight  betwee) 
the  "  Yellow  Devil "  and  Leonard  is  one  of  the  most  spirited 
single  combats  he  has  imagined.  The  courage  and  craft  0 
Otter,  who  is  altogether  a  delightful  creature,  are  not  less  worth; 
of  admiration.  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  all  readers  wil 
admire  the  powerful  scene  of  the  slave  auction,  when  Leonarc 
purchases  the  lady,  and  he  and  Juanna  are  forcibly  married  b 
Francisco,  the  Portuguese  priest,  who  is  compelled  to  the  ceremon 
by  the  Arab  leader.  It  is  all  very  proper,  of  course,  but  no  reaso 
is  adduced.  We  ought  to  know  why  the  chief  slaver  is  so  detei 
mined  upon  the  marriage.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  little  incredible.  I 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  priest,  Juanna  and  Leonard  ar 
alike  agreed  to  regard  the  ceremony  as  a  farce.  The  entrance  c 
the  party,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  rescued  prisoners,  into  th 
Land  of  the  Mist,  is  most  imposingly  set  forth.  The  mysteriou 
Soa  plots  that  Juanna  and  Otter  should  act  in  fulfilment  of  a: 
ancient  prophecy  of  her  people,  which  foretold  the  appearance  • 
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the  flesh  of  their  two  chief  deities — "  Aca,  the  mother  "  and  "  Jal, 
the  Son" — like  Night  and  Morning.    The  plan  is  brought  to 
naught  by  the  folly  of  Otter  and  the  treachery  of  Soa.  Mr. 
Haggard  has  conceived  nothing  more  grandiose  and  impressive 
than  the  scenes  of  horror  and  suspense  that  occur  in  the  gigantic 
and  gloomy  temple  of  Jal,  with  its  monstrous  colossal  statue,  its 
vast  amphitheatre,  its  black  pool  where  lurks  the  hideous  crocodile 
in  its  underground  cavern  awaiting  the  human  sacrifice.  Through 
nany  chapters  we  are  kept  at  the  intensest  pitch  of  excitement 
yy  the  horrible  plight  of  the  adventurers,  and  a  succession  of 
lovel  and  thrilling  sensations.    The  heroic  self-offering  of  the 
jriest  in  substitution  of  Juanna;  the  mighty  dive  that  Otter 
nakes  into  the  forlorn  pool  from  the  head  of  the  gigantic  statue  ; 
ind  the  subsequent  fight  between  Otter  and  the  Dweller  in  the 
Water — the  hideous  crocodile — are  things  that  accord  with  the 
)rodigious  scale  of  Mr.  Haggard's  design.    "  Wow  !  that  was  a 
ight !  "  exclaims  Otter,  having  slain  the  mighty  beast.    "  When 
ihall  a  man  see  such  another  ? "    We  are  heartily  of  Otter's 
pinion.    Yet  in  the  final  escape  from  the  city  we  have  a  sensa- 
ion  that  overtops  the  rest,  and  is  the  fit  crown  to  the  romantic 
tructure.    It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  paraphrase  or  condense 
he  description  of  the  tremendous  descent  of  the  great  glacier 
nd  the  flight  over  the  broken  narrow  ice-bridge  that  hangs  over 
he  fathomless  abyss.    It  must  be  read  every  word  of  it  to  be 
sit,  and  i?,  indeed,  "a  fearful  joy"  worth  the  snatchiDg. 


SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR  HENRY  SMITH'S  MATHEMATICAL 
PAPERS. 

^he  Collected  Mathematical  Papers  of  Henry  John  Stephen 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Savilian  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  W.  L.  Glaishee,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.,  with  a  Mathematical  Introduction  by  the  Editor, 
Biographical  Sketches,  and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1894. 

T7HEN  Henry  Smith  died  in  1883  it  was  known  that  a  great 
'  »    figure  had  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  English  University 
e.    Oxford  had  lost  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  genial  of  her 
ns  and  most  zealous  of  her  servants,  a  man  who,  in  the  words 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  managed  in  great  part  not  only  the 
fairs  of  the  University,  but  those  of  Winchester  and  Rugby 
:hools,  of  the  University  Commission,  the  Oxford  Museum,  the 
shmolean  Society,  and  the  Meteorological   Office.    But  pro- 
bly  there  were  few  outside  the  small  inner  circle  of  pure 
ithematicians  who  were  aware  that  his  death  meant,  to  Science, 
uch  more  than  the  loss  of  a  busy  and  highly  capable  man  of 
'airs.    "  It  was  the  smaller  part  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Jowett,  "  that 
>  knew  or  could  appreciate."    Of  the  greater  part  these  two 
le  volumes  form  a  fitting  monument.    To  mathematicians  it 
11  always  seem  that  the  tempting  of  Smith  into  Committees 
d  Commissions  was  wasteful  as  would  be  the  forging  of  a 
)ughshare  out  of  gold.    The  kindly  hope  which  the  Master 
Balliol  once  expressed,  in  proposing  Smith's  health,  "  that  he 
11  not  suffer  himself  to  be  numbered  among  those  men  of  varied 
wers  and  charming  manners  who  have  given  up  to  society  and 
siness  what  was  meant  for  science  and  posterity,"  was  in 
;at  measure  unfulfilled.    But  Smith  at  least  saved  fragments 
Jugh  of  his  life  to  do  some  great  pieces  of  mathematical  work, 
3  especially  to  write,  on  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  a  series  of 
?ers  which,  in  rigour  of  demonstration  and  perfection  of  style, 
ve  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.    As  now  reprinted  by  the 
irendon  Press,  the  papers  fill  thirteen  hundred  large  quarto 
jes.    Their  form  secures  that,  in  one  sense — and  probably  in 
i  only  one  possible — the  magnitude  of  Smith's  work  is  made 
rious  to  the  general  reader.    But  at  the  risk  of  seeming  un- 
.teful  for  what  is  in  any  form  a  boon — as  great  as  it  has  been 
g  looted  for — one  ventures  to  ask  why  the  uncomfortable 
lion  of  size  which  was  set  in  the  Cambridge  reprint  of  Max- 
Ts  papers,  and  again  in  that  of  Cay  ley's,  has  been  followed 
e,  with  aggravations  which  make  these  volumes  unwieldy 
ond  measure  ?    There  is  not  even  the  presence  of  plates  to 
rrant  the  use  of  so  large  a  page,  and,  in  any  case,  the  thickness 
1  weight  are  excessive  even  in  these   days   of  University 
letics.    Beyond  this  no  criticism  of  the  printing  is  possible  ; 
las  all  the  excellence  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect  in  mathe- 
tical  books  done  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

?he  introductory  matter  in  the  first  volume  is  largely  biogra- 
cal.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Henry  Smith's  life  by  the  late 
Charles  Pearson  is  supplemented  by  "  Recollections  "  on  the 
t  of  four  other  friends,  chief  of  whom  are  Professor  Jowett 
1  Lord  Bowen.    An  appreciative  essay  by  Dr.  Glaisher,  who 


has  discharged  the  responsible  task  of  editor,  gives  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  papers.  The  whole  of  the  preliminary  material 
fills  barely  a  hundred  pages,  and  then  follow  the  papers,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  four,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  im- 
possible reading  save  to  experts.  The  four  exceptions  are  an 
address  from  the  Chair  of  Section  A  in  the  British  Association 
meeting  of  1873,  two  papers  on  Arithmetical  Instruments  and 
Geometrical  Models  which  were  written  for  a  Handbook  to  the 
Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington 
and  an  introduction  which  Smith  in  his  turn  prepared  for  the 
posthumous  reprint  of  the  papers  of  Clifford.  These  four  have 
enough  of  general  intelligibility,  and  even  of  human  interest,  to 
secure  their  being  relegated  to  an  appendix.  Of  the  others  it 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  any  account  here. 

The  picture  of  Henry  Smith  which  the  sketches  of  his  friends 
serve  to  make  up  is  lifelike  and  eminently  attractive.    His  extra- 
ordinary promise  as  a  boy  was  followed  by  a  particularly  brilliant 
career  at  the  University.    At  the  age  of  eleven  he  read  in  nine 
months  "all  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  Sallust,  twelve  books  of 
Tacitus,  the  greater  part  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  several 
plays  of  yRschylus  and  Euripides,"  with  six  books  of  Euclid  and 
"  a  considerable  quantity  of  Hebrew."    Winner  of  the  Ireland 
scholarship  as  well  as  of  the  Senior  Mathematical,  he  was  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  to  devote  himself  to  classics  or  to 
mathematics.    "  A  man  of  extraordinary  attainments,  even  if  you 
could  abstract  from  him  the  whole  of  his  mathematics,"  is  the 
phrase  of  one  friend,  and  apparently  the  opinion  of  all.  The  testimony 
to  his  personal  charm  is  equally  strong.    "  He  never  offended 
you,  never  disappointed  you,  he  was  never  tired  or  out  of  humour." 
"  Vanity  and  self-seeking,  every  form  of  mental  intemperance 
and  extravagance,  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  anything  that  he  ever 
said  or  did."    It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  lack  of  ambition  was 
carried  to  a  fault.  In  his  conversation  "  not  a  sentence  was  common- 
place."   Of  his  wit  a  few  samples  are  quoted  ;  and  some,  though 
scarcely  all,  bear  it  sufficiently  well.    He  would  conduct  a 
friendly  examination  of  his  pupils  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  justify- 
ing it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to 
pull  an  ass  out  of  the  ditch.    It  was  he  who  congratulated  his 
students  on  having  assisted  at  the  solution  of  a  problem,  "  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  which  was  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  it  be  of  the  smallest  utility."    Of  the  enigmatical  motto  of 
Marischal  College — "  They  say  :  what  say  they  :  let  them  say  " — ■ 
"  it  expresses,"  said  Smith,  "  the  three  stages  of  an  undergraduate's 
career.    In  his  first  year  he  is  reverent  and  accepts  everything  as 
inspired  ;  in  the  second  he  is  sceptical,  and  asks  '  what  say  they ' ; 
and  'let  them  say'  expresses  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  his 
third  year."    Of  the  eminent  conductor  of  a  well-known  scientific 
journal  Smith  qualified  his  good  opinion  by  adding,  "Yet  he 
sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  only  the  Editor  and  not  the  Author 
of  Nature."    The  last  is  the  best.    It  is  a  mot  of  which  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity  might  have  been  proud;   but  Smith's  was 
usually  a  kindlier  wit. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGY.* 

A  Text-book  of  Pathology,  Systematic  and  Practical.  By  D.  J. 
Hamilton,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Patho- 
logy, University  of  Aberdeen.  Vol.  II.  Parts  1  and  2. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

TT  is  five  years  since  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Hamilton's 
work  made  its  appearance,  and  this  considerable  interval  of 
time  speaks  in  two  directions.    It  shows,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
knowledge  of  to-day  with  the  knowledge  of  1889,  what  all 
engaged  in  medicine  have  felt  almost  oppressively,  that  the  pro- 
gress now  being  made  in  our  acquaintance  with  pathological  con- 
ditions and  processes  is  immense  ;  and  it  shows  also  that  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  has  intended,  while  engaged  in  writing  a  treatise 
upon  these  subjects,  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  a  work  which 
by  all-round  completeness  should  register  authoritatively  the 
position  of  his  science  at  the  date  on  the  title-page.    And  we 
may  say  at  once  that  he  has  succeeded.    Although  it  would 
not  be  beyond  possibility  to  point  out  here  and  there  some 
little  omission,  or,  speaking  more  precisely,  to  mention  a  sub- 
heading or  a  collateral  point  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  not 
sufficient  importance  has  been  attached,  on  the  whole    he  work 
is  wonderfully  complete,  and  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics 
uniformly  adequate.    In  the  matter  of  cholera,  time  has  to 
a  certain  extent  got  ahead  of  Professor  Hamilton ;  for  he  treats 
with  more  than  respect,  almost  with  the  reverence  due  only  to 
proven  certainties,  theories  concerning  its  transmission,  upon 
which  the  first  authorities  in  Europe  are  now  at  variance,  and 
from  which  much  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  recent  In- 

*  The  first  volume  of  this  book  was  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  October  5, 1889. 
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ternational  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Buda 
pest  gave  marked  dissent.  "We  eat  cholera,  and  we  drink 
cholera,  and  we  catch  the  disease  in  this  way,  but  appa- 
rently there  is  little  if  any  basis  for  the  belief  that  we  catch 
it  by  infection,  as  in  the  case  of  measles  or  typhus  fever,"  says 
Professor  Hamilton.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  method  of 
spread  of  cholera  has  been  insisted  upon  by  any  class  of  observers 
as  particularly  similar  to  that  of  measles  or  typhus  fever ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  sentence  quoted  implies  that  it  is 
right  to  relegate  to  the  background  all  epidemiological  study 
of  the  disease,  save  in  so  far  as  such  study  may  be  of  service 
in  search  for  a  microbe,  the  view  is  too  narrow  for  the  time. 
M.  Metschnikoff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  does  not  believe  that 
the  comma  bacillus  stands  in  any  causal  relation  to  cholera ;  Herr 
Max  Gruber  of  "Vienna  declines  to  allow  that  the  bacteriological 
question  is  settled  ;  and  many  practical  first-hand  observations 
made  in  India  by  men  able  to  weigh  the  value  of  evidence  would 
seem  to  show  that  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  taken  place  which 
could  not  be  set  down  to  the  distribution  of  a  polluted  water 
supply. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  contained  practical  instruction  in 
the  conduct  of  a  necropsy,  highly  valuable  lessons  needed  by 
many  students  of  medicine  no  longer  in  their  pupillage — instruc- 
tion in  bacteriological  methods,  and  an  account  of  the  patho- 
logical processes  in  the  human  body  generally.    The  present 
volume  deals  first  with  the  diseases  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissues,  considered  under  separate  heads,  including  diseases  of 
the  festal  membranes  and  monstrosities  ;   then  offers  a  very 
full  essay  upon  systematic  bacteriology ;  and  is  completed  by 
chapters  on  temperature  and  fever-heat,  and  the  animal  para- 
sites of  man.    The  orderly  precision  upon  which  we  were  able  to 
compliment  Professor  Hamilton  five  years  ago  is  present  in  the 
second  portion  of  his  work.    Instruction  in  general  pathology 
was  prefaced   then  by  a  practical  exposition   of  the  sectio 
cadaveris,  and  similarly  the  special  pathology  of  the  separate 
organs  is  now,  and  in  each  case,  prefixed  by  an  anatomical  and 
physiological  exposition  of  the  part.  "Wecannot  commend  toohighly 
the  resolute  intent  to  clear  the  ground  that  is  displayed  by  thus 
describing  the  normal  before  discussing  the  abnormal.    In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  the  extraordinary  activity  of 
the  modern  physiologist,  it  has  become  necessary  to  do  this.  When 
the  whole  extent  of  our  information  about  the  healthy  liver  was 
comprised  in  saying  that  it  was  a  gland  in  such  and  such  a 
situation,  measuring  this  and  that  and  weighing  the  other,  and 
chiefly  concerned  in  promoting  digestion,  a  summary  of  these 
functions  was  not  required  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  dis- 
ordered hepatic  processes.    But  now  that  the  role  played  by  the 
liver  in  digestion  is  recognized  as  quite  subservient  to  its  per- 
formances in  the  manufacture  of  urea  and  glycogen,  and  in  other 
elaborate  chemical  feats,  a  recapitulation  of  the  physiology  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  pathology. 
And  this  necessity  is  with  us  every  whit  as  much  in  the  case  of 
the  lung  and  the  kidney,  and  more  in  the  case  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.    Far  from  reproaching  Professor  Hamilton  for  having 
added  anatomy,  physiology,  and  histology  to  the  science  he  purports 
to  be  teaching  us,  we  feel  that  his  method  is  the  only  thorough  one. 
The  pathological  changes  in  each  organ  are  described  according 
to  a  uniform  plan  after  the  demonstration  of  the  healthy  forma- 
tion and  functions.   The  naked-eye  and  microscopical  appearances 
are  carefully  given,  and  when  necessary  illustrated  by  diagrams ; 
the  etiology  is  inquired  into ;  and  the  complications,  especially 
the  morbid  influences  exercised  by  the  diseased  tissue  upon  other 
tissues,  are  discussed.  Everywhere  the  information  is  remarkably 
full  and  complete,  and  a  very  large  number  of  references — liter- 
ally thousands — testify  to  the  fact  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  bring  about  this  result.    Occasionally  the  laudable  resolve  to 
include  everything  seems  to  us  to  have  betrayed  the  author. 
There  are  theories  put  into  re-circulation  in  this  work  that  it 
would  have  been  advisable  and  kinder  to  the  theorizers  to  have 
omitted,  so  long  have  they  remained  unproven,  and  so  manifestly 
improbable  have  they  become.    Not  that  they  have  received  the 
least  endorsement ;  the  references  are  given  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  are  not  worth  giving.    Recent  results  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  by  Roux  confer  upon  the  literature  of 
prophylactic   inoculation    a    possibly   undue  importance,  but 
it  was   inevitable  that  we  should  turn  with  particular  in- 
terest   to    the    sections    dealing    with    the  much-discussed 
subjects  of  natural  and  acquired  immunity.    The  position  as  far 
as  small-pox,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  and  cholera  are  concerned  is 
stated  clearly  and  very  briefly.    Whether  from  the  facts  placed 
before  us  we  are  to  conclude  that  for  each  toxine  against  which 
the  system  fortifies  itself  there  is  secreted  the  appropriate  anti- 
toxine,  or  whether  there  is  some  as  yet  unguessed  principle  at 


work,  Professor  Hamilton  wastes  no  time  in  speculating,  but  his 
prophecy  that  more  light  will  be  shed  on  the  matter  before  long 
has  apparently  come  true.  While  it  is  notorious  that  there  are 
few,  if  any,  diseases  for  which  so  many  specifics  have  been 
vaunted  as  diphtheria,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  antitoxic 
treatment  has  yielded  results  never  hitherto  obtained. 

We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  completion  of  his  arduous 
task,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  book  will  receive  a  hearty 
reception  in  many  places.  The  expert  pathologist  will  be  grate- 
ful for  many  a  neat  compilation  of  facts,  for  striking  sugges- 
tions, and  a  copious  bibliography  ;  the  practical  physician  will 
find  information  readily  upon  the  points  he  is  more  likely  to 
require  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  advanced  student  can  desire,  and  for 
that  matter  can  obtain,  no  better  text-book  in  English. 


ART. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

"  TF  the  public  can  be  persuaded  not  to  insist  so  exclusively 
-L  upon  songs  being  either  vulgar  or  trivial  and  vapid,  the 
future  of  English  song  will  undoubtedly  be  such  as  the  nation 
may  be  proud  of."  These  words  of  Dr.  H.  Parry  (Summary  of 
Vocal  Music)  dance  quite  uninvited  before  our  eyes  as  we  have 
waded  through  a  huge  parcel  of  new  publications  containing  all 
the  latest  manifestations  of  our  native  lyrism.  Rari  nantes  will 
appear  now  and  then  to  comfort  the  weary  reviewer  with 
glimpse  of  genuine  fancy  and  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  rare  mass  of 
platitudes  and  sombre  mediocrity ;  but  of  the  majority  of  the 
compositions  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  it  is  that  makes 
people  rush  into  print,  why  So-and-so  should  consider  himselfi 
or  herself  a  composer,  and  how  any  kind  of  market  can  be  found  I 
for  compositions  where  everything  that  should  be  in  a  work  oi 
art  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  While  endorsing  heartily  Dr. 
H.  Parry's  indignation,  we  are  afraid  we  do  not  share  his  hopes, 
For  the  present  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  an  account  of  what  we 
have  found  worthy  of  notice  in  the  parcel  before  us. 

From  the  Brighton  firm  of  I.  &  W.  Chester  (E.  Donajowsk 
in  London)  we  have  received  A  Text-Book  of  the  Pianoforte,  by 
George  Sampson.  Though  an  elementary  knowledge  of  music  3 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  text  of  Mr.  G.  Sampson's  method,  stig 
the  book  may  be  sincerely  recommended  to  beginners  as  contain 
ing,  in  an  easily  accessible  and  compact  form,  enough  to  start  any 
body  on  his  studies  for  the  first  two  years.  The  rule  (No.  6,  p.  3 
that  "  the  seat  should  be  high,  the  elbows  being  slightly  abov 
the  key-board,"  is  open  to  criticism— at  least,  a  vast  majority  o) 
great  virtuosi  uphold  the  opposite  manner ;  the  Neapolitan  school 
of  pianoforte  playing,  for  instance,  lays  down  the  reverse  as  a  rule 
The  fingering  which  Mr.  G.  Sampson  calls  "German"  might  b, 
called  with  more  advantage  "  Continental."  With  the  exceptioi 
of  these  two  trifles  Mr.  Sampson's  book  is  excellent,  and  its  valu 
is  enhanced  by  a  short  appendix  containing  Schumann's  "  Advic 
to  Young  Musicians,"  a  miniature  dictionary  of  musical  term; 
and  some  thirty  dates  important  in  the  history  of  music. 

Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  send  some  vocal  and  instrument!! 
music,  the  latter  preferable  to  the  former,  and  a  set  of  thre 
compositions  by  Stanley  Hawley,  under  the  title  of  "  Recitation 
Music  Series " ;  the  last  are  musical  commentaries  to  son 
favourite  recitations,  such  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "  The  Bells 
Charles  Kingsley's  "  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree,"  and  Whyt 
Melville's  "  Soul  Music  "—the  pianoforte  part,  in  the  words  f 
the  composer,  "  to  be  considered  as  a  setting  of  the  poetics 
accent."  The  device  adopted  consists  of  engraving  the  poem  oyi 
its  musical  commentary,  the  accompaniment  keeping  time  wit 
the  voice,  and  the  rules  of  scansion  observed  as  carefully  ai 
given  the  difficulty  of  the  scheme,  is  possible.  We  have  1 
hesitation  in  saying  that  these  compositions  are  the  most  arti 
tically  successful  efforts  of  the  kind  it  has  been  given  to  us  yet ' 
consider.  We  cannot  recall  to  our  memory  any  published  worlj 
of  the  kind,  but  we  have  heard  MM.  Thome',  Nicolas  Rubinsteii 
Hollmann,  and  even  Liszt  improvise  an  accompaniment  to  recifa 
tions  of  Mmes.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Modjeska,  Croizette,  and,  of  f> 
people,  George  Sand  (some  twenty-two  years  ago),  and  howeV 
beautiful  these  improvisations  might  have  been,  the  set  of  piec 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Hawley  can  very  well  afford  to  be  confront 
with  them.  The  name  of  the  composer  is  not  familiar  to  us ;  bi 
if  he  had  written  nothing  but  the  exquisite  music  to  Fo' 
"Bells"  or  Whyte  Melville's  "Soul  Music,"  he  would  have  do 
enough  to  make  it  an  honoured  one.  Next  in  point  of  merit  a 
two  duets  by  Franco  Leoni,  to  words  by  Mark  Ambient,  "  Vani 
Fair"  and  "Tittle  Tattle,"  and  "Stars,"  a  song  to  words 
Maud  Nepean;  the  duets  will  suit  admirably  female  voic 
"Vanity  Fair"  especially,  and  the  song  is  a  typical  ten 
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jmance,  very  well  written  for  the  voice.  Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie 
i  represented  by  three  songs — "  Eileen  Carew,"  "  Love's 
focturne,"  and  "  She  is  Thinking  of  You,"  to  words  by  Mowbray 
lorris  and  Fred.  E.  Weatherley — three  polite  effusions  in  that 
omposer's  well-known  style.  "Night,"  by  Eva  Lonsdale,  to 
'ords  by  Mabel  Hyde,  with  an  ad  lib.  accompaniment  by  J.  B. 
ognauski,  is  a  very  pretty  song  which  might  be  improved  by 
directing  the  impianto  of  the  progression  in  the  last  two  bars  of 
2  and  the  following  bars  on  p.  3  ;  and,  of  course,  the  composer 
jes  not  expect  anybody  to  finish  the  song  with  a  top  B  nat.  on  the 
ord  "  night "  held  out  for  six  bars  ;  but  the  song  is  very  pretty  for 
.1  that.    "  The  Bonnie  Scots  Greys  "  is  an  excellent  song  for  bass 

•  baritone,  words  by  Alice  C.  Macdonnell,  as  good  as  the  music 
I  Angelo  Mascheroni.  "  The  Nameless  Lassie,"  words  by  James 
allantyne,  music  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  arranged  by  his  son 
.  C.  Mackenzie,  is  another  good  specimen  of  Scotch  music — a 
lord  of  our  national  lyre  which  has  been  pinched  a  wee  bit  too 
'ten  of  late.  "  My  Bess,"  by  Brian  Daly  and  Bond  Andrews,  is 
jolly  sea  yarn  suitable  for  a  ringing  bass  voice  ;  "  Take,  O  take 
tose  lips  away  "  and  "  Hark !  the  lark  "  are  two  songs  by  F.  E. 
ambogi,  comprised  in  the  series  of  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.'s  Artistic 
mgs.  What  is  the  publisher's  criterium  for  such  qualification  ? 
Tiat  constitutes  an  artistic  song  ?  Are  there  any  inartistic 
tes  as  a  pendant  ?  Of  instrumental  music,  we  prefer  best 
ralter  Wesche's  "  Sketches,"  eight  short  and  easy  pianoforte 
eces  after  the  style  of  Songs  without  Words.  We  can  recom- 
snd  Paolo  Angel  ini's  polka  with  piccolo  ad  lib.  "  La  RtScre'ation 
!8  Oiseaux,"  as  a  jolly  musical  trifle;  Emilio  Pizzi's  "Gavotte 
mdr6e "  and  "  Coquetterie,"  and  Angelo  Mascheroni's  pot- 
urri  from  Faust  for  pianoforte  and  mandoline.  Miss  Ethel 
irns  has  written  an  excellent  "  Mazurka  "  for  violin  and  piano- 
rte,  and  Miss  Amy  Hickling  has  done  a  very  good  arrangement 

E.  H.  Lemare's  "  Andantino "  for  two  violins  and  piano- 
•te.  In  "  Twenty-four  Action  Songs  "  by  May  Gillington  and 
inie  E.  Armstrong  we  are  faced  with  a  new  domestic  torture — 
iging  and  performing  children ;  at  least,  here  is  a  series  of  songs 

•  the  use  of  our  little  tyrants,  with  directions  for  immediate 
asumption.  Ten  to  twenty  directions  for  various  gestures  in  a 
lg  of  as  many  bars  !  Why,  the  children  would  look  like  wind- 
11s  were  they  to  wave  about  their  arms  as  directed !  Most 
sidedly  we  cannot  recommend  "  Action  Songs  "  of  any  descrip- 
n. 

Messrs.  Enoch  &  Sons  send  dance  music  and  songs ;  there  are 
ne  pretty  title-pages  to  "  Zarifa,"  "  Catalina,"  "  The  Seasons," 
I  "  Rialto,"  four  waltzes,  by  Yvolde  the  first,  the  three  others 
Otto  Boeder,  but  the  music  is  only  so-so.  Amongst  the  songs 
ire  are  some  charming  ones  by  Mile.  Chaminade — "  Love's 
.rden,"  to  words  by  Roger  Miles  ("  Si  j'6tais  jardinier "), 
)reams,"  and  "  Hear  my  Beloved  " — and  some  rather  feeble,  by 
ul  Rodney  and  Joseph  Roeckel. 

Messrs.  Hammond  &  Co.  publish  some  music  which  is  very 
3d  and  some  which  is  not.  To  the  first  category  belong,  first 
d  foremost,  Grieg's  "  Poetische  Tonbilder "  and  "  Lyrische 
Icke,"  fourteen  tiny  pianoforte  silhouettes,  the  lot  holding  in 
album  of  28  pages,  and  as  delightful  as  one  may  wish.  We 
!,  by-the-bye,  that  they  are  numbered  Op.  3  and  Op.  12  respec- 
ely  ;  is  this  a  reprint,  or  has  the  Norwegian  master  gone  in  for 
iat  Gounod  used  to  call  icoulement  de  rossignols  ? — surely  it  is 
newhat  late  to  publish  as  a  novelty  Grieg's  Op.  3?  Mr. 
arles  W.  Pearce  comes  forward  with  a  baggage  of  some  excel- 
t  arrangements  and  editions,  such  as  "  Eight  Short  Preludes 
I  Fugues "  for  the  Organ,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  accompanied  each 
th  a  short  formal  analysis  and  some  practical  remarks — 
)rgan  "Voluntaries,"  and  "  Marches  "  for  the  organ,  which  may 
be  recommended.  The  "  Elementary  Studies  "  of  Kohler  and 
Brny's  "  Etudes  de  la  V^locit^,"  edited  and  fingered  by  Gordon 
tinders,  cannot  be  said  to  supply  "  a  long-felt  want."  Better 
glish  editions  are  in  existence,  and  their  chief  merit  lies  in 
>  adoption  of  the  universally  recognized  system  of  fingering. 
Schmuck's  "  Characteristic  Studies  "  and  "  Elementary  Studies  " 
f'er  from  the  same  dynamic  evil,  but  can  be  safely  recommended 
refined  and  musicianly  compositions.  The  pianoforte  pieces 
Gustav  Lange  and  Charles  Godard,  though  about  nothing  in 
'ticular,  are  pleasing  compositions  of  a  somewhat  obsolete 
le.  Still  more  antiquated  are  four  pieces  by  J.  E.  Newell, 
lugh  each  is  adorned— rather  pretentiously,  we  think — with 
es  from  Longfellow,  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Hemans. 
hatever  might  have  been  the  composer's  aim,  we  cannot  dis- 
rer  any  ties  between  the  quotations  and  his  music. 
Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  come  out  somewhat  feebly  with  a 
morous  song—"  Ta-ta,"  by  Gerald  Yorke  and  John  Crooke— 
1  some  other  sentimental  and  pseudo-sacred  songs.  "  Land 
lead,"  by  C.  Francis  Lloyd,  to  capital  words  by  Clifton 
agham,  is  a  good  song,  a  kind  of  nautical  ditty,  and,  being 


written  within  a  small  compass,  suits  every  voice.  "Do  you 
Forget  ?  "  by  Otto  Cantor,  to  words  by  Arthur  Chapman,  is  a 
goodish  sentimental  melody. 

From  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.  one  expects  only  the  very  best, 
and  one  generally  gets  it.  The  parcel  received  this  time  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  in 
detail  every  publication,  from  octavo  anthems  to  oratorio  scores, 
we  have  read  every  one  with  interest  and  with  satisfaction. 
Amongst  the  octavo  editions  of  part  songs  we  recommend  to 
amateurs  and  professionals  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke's  three-part 
choruses,  "  To  the  Woods  "  and  "  Summer,"  in  the  accompani- 
ments of  which  is  introduced  the  innovation  of  combining  the 
pianoforte  with  castanets,  triangle,  and  tambourine ;  the  rhythm 
appears  a  trifle  monotonous  to  an  ear  used  to  this  combination  in 
the  land  of  castanets,  but  the  effect  is  charming  nevertheless. 
We  can  commend  only  en  passant  the  first-rate  arrangements 
and  original  compositions  for  the  organ  by  John  B.  Lott  and  C. 
Charlton  Palmer ;  and  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  linger  on  the 
admirable  books  of  progressive  studies  compiled  and  edited  by 
Franklin  Taylor.  This  is  really  the  most  laudable  enterprise  of  the 
kind,  and  its  importance  to  teachers  and  students  alike  cannot  be 
overrated.  Every  school  of  virtuosity  and  technique  is  represented 
in  the  series,  the  examples  chosen  with  rare  discrimination,  and 
the  dynamic  signs  and  fingering  are  as  careful  and  as  modern  as 
the  most  exacting  may  wish  it.  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson's 
"Ballad  in  A  minor,"  being  only  an  arrangement — pianoforte 
solo  and  duet — from  the  original  for  orchestra,  we  will  postpone 
judgment  until  we  shall  have  heard  the  work  in  its  first 
form.  We  can  recommend  an  excellent  arrangement  of  Schubert's 
delightful  Marches  by  Siegfried  Jacoby  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
and  we  think  very  highly  of  an  album  of  "  Six  Pieces  "  for  the 
same  instruments  by  J.  D.  Davies.  We  cannot  say  we  care 
much  for  a  pianoforte  duet  on  "  Irish  Melodies  "  by  Oliver  King, 
and  an  "  Ode  to  Music  "  by  H.  Ernest  Nichol,  to  words  by  Colin 
Sterne,  leaves  us  absolutely  unmoved ;  but  we  commend  with 
pleasure  a  newcomer,  we  imagine,  Miss  Marguerite  Marigold,  for 
three  charming  pianoforte  sketches — "  Memories  " — easy,  fanciful, 
and  refined  compositions. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  jambe  coup&e.    Par  Masson-Fobestiee.    Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

Aveux  de  femme.    Par  Ernest  Dattdet.    Paris:  Plon. 
Manage  de  convenance.    Par  Ltjcten  Teotignon.    Paris  :  Plon. 
Fille  de  general.    Par  Paul  Feval,j^/s.   Paris :  Victor  Havard. 
Tin  amour  dans  le  monde.    Par  Theodoee  Cahu.    Paris : 
Flammarion. 

TV/I"  MASSON-FORESTIER  appears  to  be  of  that  modern 
•  race  of  authors  which  takes  itself  with  extreme  serious- 
ness, or  rather  (for  the  thing  is  not  exactly  new)  of  that  race  of 
authors  which  takes  itself  with  an  extremely  modern  kind  of 
seriousness.  He  has  apparently  had  several  stories  accepted  by 
the  Debats  and  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  after  beginning 
to  write  at  a  rather  late  time  of  life.  This  must  be  very  satisfac- 
tory to  him  ;  and,  as  things  go  in  France,  it  is  a  tide  which  taken 
at  the  flood  may  lead  on,  if  not  exactly  to  fortune,  to  a  moderate 
competence,  and  an  off-chance  of  a  seat  at  the  Academy,  when 
two  very  good  and  equally  backed  candidates  present  themselves. 
M.  Masson-Forestier  is,  no  doubt,  glad  for  himself;  one  may 
without  overflowing  altruism  be  glad  for  him.  But  when  in  an 
"  Au  Lecteur  "  he  informs  us  at  length  how  M.  Sarcey  told  him 
to  come  to  Paris  where  the  air  is  "  more  oxygenated  and  stimu- 
lant "  ;  how  M.  de  Vogue"  told  him  not  to  come  to  Paris,  because 
his  originality  depended  on  his  provincial  surroundings;  how 
M.  Hale"vy  thought  him  "  too  dpre,  too  bitter,  too  ironical " 
(farceur  de  M.  HaUvy,  va!),  and  asked  him  to  put  some  women 
into  his  stories,  but  candidly  informed  him  that  "  l'adultere  a 
6t6  trop  exploits  "  ;  and  how  M.  Brunetiere  told  him  not  to  put 
women  in  his  stories — then,  a  polite  boredom  comes  over  us. 
"  Tell  us,"  we  say,  "  whatever  stories  you  like,  provided  they  are 
good ;  live  where  you  like,  but  we  really  don't  want  to  know  the 
opinions  of  M.  This  and  the  Baron  That  about  you."  It  is  useless. 
M.  Masson-Forestier  is  determined  that  we  shall  be  as  interested 
as  he  is  about  himself.  He  tells  us  that  he  likes  M^rime'e  better 
than  Flaubert,  Tolstoi,  Daudet,  Maupassant.  His  state  is  not  the 
less  gracious ;  though  we  confess  that  we  have  seldom  come 
across  anybody  who  wrote  less  like  Merime'e.  He  tells  us  that 
Herr  So-and-so  imitated  one  of  his  tales  very  badly  in  German, 
but  that  Princess  Something  translated  another  divinely.  Das 
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ist  sehr  interessant,  as  somebody  once  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
two  translators.  And  when  he  tells  a  rather  trivial  legend  about 
Marshal  Ilegnault  de  St. -Jean  d'Ang^ly,  he  must  needs  add  a 
note  recording  a  denial  of  its  truth  by  the  Marshal's  daughter, 
not,  as  we  should  have  expected,  in  courteous  terms  of  apology, 
but  with  a  stiff  maintenance  of  his  own  version,  and  at  least  one 
fling  at  his  adversary  which,  if  it  is  not  meant  to  be  offensive, 
means  nothing. 

When  we  turn  our  distracted  attentions  from  all  this  pother 
about  the  author  to  the  work  itself,  we  find,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  according  to  proverb  and  experience,  that  there  is  not 
so  very  much  wool  to  all  this  cry.  M.  Masson-Forestier's  stories, 
though  not  by  any  means  Anglophile,  are  rather  English  than 
French  in  their  general  plan  and  structure,  and  this  accounts, 
no  doubt,  for  the  air  of  originality  which  they  had  to  Parisian 
critics.  He  is  "  actual,"  too  ;  he  exalts  the  Russians,  cries  down 
the  Italians,  talks  about  Panama,  has  a  fling  or  two  at  England, 
and  more  than  a  fling  at  Germany.  His  stories,  too,  are  read- 
able enough,  though  generally  spun  out  a  little  and  sometimes 
trivial.  The  best,  we  think,  is  "  Le  chat  du  major,"  a  distinctly 
striking  legend  of  the  Siege  of  Paris.  "  Baraterie,"  the  story  of  a 
"coffin-ship,"  would  have  been  more  powerful  if  it  had  been 
shorter.  "  Le  cote"  du  plus  fort "  is  purposeless  but  for  its 
insult  to  the  Italians,  at  whose  expense  even  the  humble  Briton 
gets  complimented.  "  A  Boulet  Rouge "  tells  how  a  wicked 
solicitor  hunted  a  poor  debtor  to  death  by  Dodson-and-Fogg 
devices  adjusted  to  French  law.  It  would  be  more  affecting  but 
for  the  extraordinary  silliness  of  the  victims  (who  first  sign  a  bill 
with  a  blank  date,  and  then  asphyxiate  themselves  because  they 
cannot  pay)  and  for  the  defects  of  a  procedure  which  any  English 
county  court  judge  would  have  perfectly  well  known  how  to 
checkmate.  Yet  the  author  seems  to  have  no  desire  to  run  down 
the  Code,  for  he  exults  greatly  in  an  extremely  odd  decision 
forming  the  denouement  of  the  title-tale,  wherein  a  provincial 
Court  amuses  itself  by  fining  an  English  firm  in  extravagant  com- 
pensation to  a  French  sailor  for  an  accident  incurred  by  him  on 
the  high  seas  on  board  an  English  ship  and  under  articles  signed 
in  an  English  port.  We  have  paid  rather  more  attention  to 
M.  Masson-Forestier  than  we  otherwise  should  in  deference  to 
bis  sponsors,  MM.  Sarcey,  HaleVy,  Brunetiere,  and  de  Voguei. 
He  is  by  no  means  the  weakest  French  tale-teller  we  have 
recently  seen ;  but  he  is  a  very  long  way  from  being  the 
strongest. 

The  other  four  novels  on  our  list  present  themselves  with  less 
pretentiousness,  and  are  of  a  more  ordinary  character.  For 
more  than  one  of  them  the  accompanying  reclame  puts  in  the  plea 
of  "  founded  upon  fact."  If  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that 
fact  can  be  as  uninteresting  as  mere  fiction.  In  M.  Daudet's 
Aveu.v  de  femme,  a  young  woman  has  a  husband  forced,  or 
almost  forced,  upon  her  at  p.  I,  is  rapidly  disenchanted  with 
him,  finds  him  at  p.  61  "tenant  son  flirt  par  la  taille,"  and, 
with  singular  imitativeness,  at  p.  82  feels  somebody's  arm  slip- 
ping gently  round  hers.  This  is,  to  use  the  old  phrase  of 
Rabelais,  the  very  fatras  a  la  douzaine  of  novel-writing.  It  is 
difficult  to  read  and  impossible  to  criticize  it.  M.  Lucien 
Trotignon's  Manage  de  convenance  is  a  good  deal  better.  The 
longest  story  by  far  (it  is  makeweighted  with  half  a  dozen  very 
short  ones)  has  what  old-fashioned  people  think  the  modern 
drawback  of  coming  to  no  end,  and  not  even  presenting  any  very 
complete  picture.  A  sculptor  marries  a  pretty  but  commonplace 
girl  who  is  stupid,  selfish,  and  ill-tempered ;  he  has  a  mistress 
who  jilts  him  ;  and  we  leave  him  just  after  he  has  met  by  chance 
his  divorced  wife  and  her  second  husband.  That  is  all.  M.  Paul 
Feval's  father's  name,  and  in  part  his  own  talent,  will  attract 
readers  to  Fille  de  general,  and  may,  perhaps,  keep  them  to  it. 
We  fear  it  will  need  all  the  pleasant  memories  of  Nos  farces  a 
Saumur,  and  much  more  than  all  the  attractions  of  a  promised 
roman  a  clef  satirizing  the  Legitimist  party,  to  carry  anybody 
right  through  Un  amour  dans  le  monde. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  EEPRINTS. 

The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era.    By  J.  II.  Rose,  M.A. 
Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1894. 

THE  present  contribution  to  the  "Cambridge  Historical 
Series,"  edited  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  fulfils  the  conditions 
of  design  laid  down  by  the  editor  with  greater  exactness  and 
with  happier  results  than  some  of  the  many  series  of  historical 
manuals  of  the  day  can  be  said  to  do.  The  Cambridge  series  is 
intended,  in  Dr.  Prothero's  words,  "  for  the  use  of  all  persons 
anxious  to  understand  the  nature  of  existing  political  conditions." 
That  understanding  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  clear  and  accurate 
presentation  of  the  historical  causes  that  have  led  to  those 


political  conditions.  Hence  Mr.  Rose's  object  in  this  volume  is 
to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the  Revolution  to  Napoleon's  work  of 
destruction  and  reconstruction,  and  to  show  the  connexion,  too 
often  ignored,  between  the  earlier  and  later  phases  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  has  aimed,  as  he  puts  it,  at  concentrating  atten- 
tion on  those  events  and  crises  which  exercised  most  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  modern  European  system.  Without  undue 
straining  at  any  point,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  pre- 
possessions that  beset  the  mere  theorist,  Mr.  Rose  has  kept  this 
object  in  view,  with  results  that  cannot  but  be  of  real  service  to 
students.  His  book  embraces  the  whole  Revolutionary  era, 
from  the  convening  of  the  States-General  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  181 5.  The  whole  of  Napoleon's  career  comes,  therefore,  under 
survey.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Rose's  treatment  ol 
this  difficult  and  complicated  subject  shows  a  grasp  of  essentials 
and  a  soundness  of  judgment  that  are  decidedly  uncommon 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  overpraise  the  nicety  of  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  authorities  which  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Rose's 
work.  This  kind  of  ability,  though  the  true  test  of  the  historian's 
competency,  is  by  no  means  rarely  found  wanting,  both  in  gravt 
historical  treatises  and  in  historical  text-books,  manuals,  anc 
such  compilations.  Despite  the  vast  increase  of  Napoleonii 
literature  in  late  years,  the  most  absurd  distortions  of  his- 
tory are  perpetrated  in  such  books,  though  the  material  fo? 
correction  is  accessible  to  all.  Mr.  Rose  has  rightly  deemec 
the  present  hour  as  favourable  to  a  review  of  the  Napoleon! 
era.  He  has  drawn  upon  the  researches  of  M.  Aulard,  M.  Sorel 
and  other  authorities  of  value.  He  is  not  to  be  led  away  b; 
the  romancings  of  Marbot  and  the  "trustful  confidences"  d 
Mineral,  preferring  to  these  brilliant  chroniclers  the  sober  an< 
authentic  testimony  of  Chaptal  and  Pasquier.  Then  he  declare 
himself  to  be  convinced  that  "  much  more  may  be  urged  i  i 
defence  of  British  policy  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded,"  an 
he  has  abundantly  justified  this  conviction  in  dealing  with  th 
rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  with  other  questions  tha 
still  yield  contentious  matter  for  partisans.  He  shows,  in  shor 
a  singular  keenness  in  dealing  with  the  illusions  and  fallacies  ( 
Bonapartist  idolaters.  In  his  more  condensed  treatment  of  th 
Revolution  proper  we  note,  among  Mr.  Bose's  correction  « 
common  errors,  the  useful — and  indeed  necessary — recognitic 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  Tiers  Etat  alone  that  was  desiroi 
of  reform  in  1789,  but  that  the  King,  and  quite  half  of  tl 
clergy,  and  an  influential  section  of  the  noblesse,  were  in  accoi 
as  to  the  desirability  of  reform.  With  regard  to  the  Russit; 
campaign,  Mr.  Rose  shows  how  vain  is  the  contention  of  Napi> 
and  others  that  Napoleon  was  beaten  by  "  the  fires  and  snows  I 
Moscow,"  and  "  vanquished  by  the  elements,"  and  nothing  els|| 
Mr.  Rose's  admirable  book  is  furnished  with  useful  maps  ail 
plans,  and  a  useful  list  of  works  for  reference. 

The  Land  of  the  Sphinx.  By  G.  Montbard.  London  :  HutchinsJ 
&  Co.  1894. 

In  this  handsome  volume  there  is  great  disparity  to  be  notJ 
between  the  work  of  M.  Montbard  the  artist  and  M.  Montbal 
the  writer.    Frequently  the  drawings  are  antagonistic  in  spirit  H 
the  letter  of  the  chronicle.    M.  Montbard's  style  of  writing  I 
elaborately  facetious.    It  suggests  an  imperfect  assimilation  j 
certain   of  Mark  Twain's  characteristics,  and  not  the  mcfl 
pleasing  of  these.    But  his  sketches  of  his  fellow- passengers  H 
the  Mediterranean  steamers  possess  a  kind  of  humour  that  tl 
agreeable  in  its  way.    The  defect  of  M.  Montbard's  facetiojl 
habit  is  that  we  are  never  quite  sure  that  what  he  writes  is  all  IB 
fun,  or  whether  it  expresses  his  sincere  impressions  of  the  land! 
the  Sphinx.    He  would  have  you  know  that,  if  he  has  writtW 
pretty  things  about  Egypt,  it  was  because  pretty  things  we  - 
expected  of  him.    In  truth,  he  was  horribly  bored  in  EgyjM 
or  he  affects  to  have  been  bored.    He  makes  merry  with  tl 
tourists,  especially  with  Mr.  Cook's  tourists,  yet  is  himselih 
tourist,  writing  like  a  tourist  who  apes  the  airs  of  the  super: 
person.    His  attitude  towards  the  august  memories  and  veneralij 
sanctities  of  the  land  is  precisely  that  of  some  smart  Yankee  tj 
veller  who  finds  everything  outside  his  country  "effete."  .J 
Montbard's  journal  of  his  tour  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  excee* 
ingly  like  those  tourists'  "impressions"  he  rails  at  with  needlji 
vehemence.     It  is  thin  and  sketchy,  besides  being  tediou:^ 
jocular  in  tone.    But  when  we  turn  to  his  drawings  it  is  ckr 
that  even  M.  Montbard  is  not  proof  against  the  magic  influen.jj 
of  old  Egypt.   

Ilainmaking  and  Sunshine.    By  John  Collinsox.  Londo|. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1894. 
There  is  a  person  named  John  Collinson,  and  there  is  a  certii 
article,  once  in  a  shop  but  now  in  his  possession,  which  is  "it 
sulphur."    He  discovered,  and  announces  to  the  world  ini 
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lesperately  illiterate  little  book  called  Bainmaking  and  Sunshine, 
ind  appropriately  published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
)o.,  "  the  fact  that  the  result  of  both  self  and  article,  acting  one 
n  the  other,  was  a  fall  of  the  barometer."  From  this  it  did  not 
equire  many  steps,  or  not  more  than  Mr.  Collinson  was  glad  to 
ake  in  the  cause  of  science,  to  learn  how  to  regulate  the  weather 
t  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Collinson,  and,  we  presume,  of  the  article 
rhich  was  not  sulphur.  He  is  therefore  prepared,  under  suitable 
onditions,  to  produce  fine  weather,  rain,  frost,  or  snow,  or  dissi- 
ate  fogs — which  he  seems  to  think  are  useless — as  and  where  the 
eneral  interests  of  the  country  may  require.  His  idea  is  that 
Dmebody  official — the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  choice — should 
jttle  what  the  weather  had  better  be,  and  then  he— always 
nder  euitable  conditions — will  "  operate."  He  devotes  a  good  deal 
f  space  to  assuring  timid  persons  that  there  will  be  nothing  im- 
ious  about  this  arrangement,  "  for  the  rules  of  Providence  would 
ontrol  the  operator,  and  all  else,  as  ever  has  been  done."  Mr. 
Jollinson  dwells  with  unnecessary  emphasis,  and  almost  in- 
redible  reiteration,  upon  the  convenience  of  having  suitable 
reather  and  knowing  beforehand  what  it  will  be  like,  to  "  rail- 
ray  companies  .  .  .  shipowners  and  underwriters,  and  those  who 
lough  the  sea,  together  with  all  persons  having  out-of-door 
ursuits,"  especially  astronomers  and  bank-holiday-makers.  He 
roved  the  practicability  of  his  scheme  last  year,  for  he  made  it 
ne,  as  he  tells  us  about  twenty  times,  on  the  Easter  and  Whit- 
untide  bank-holidays,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
redding.  Also  it  was  he  who  put  an  end  to  the  drought.  He 
ould  have  done  so  much  sooner,  and  "  offered  his  services,  in 
he  proper  quarters,  but  his  aid,  though  accepted,  was  not 
ccepted  suitably,  and  with  sufficient  indications  of  good  faith." 
Ve  gather  that  the  only  necessary  conditions  are  that  some 
uiet  place  should  be  provided,  where  "  self  and  article "  can 
perate  in  peace,  and  that  good  faith  would  be  sufficiently  indi- 
ated  by  the  payment  of  expenses  on  a  reasonable  scale.  Hitherto 
be  Government,  and  the  first  men  of  the  day,  have  made  no  offer 
j  do  what  is  necessary.  Mr.  Collinson  has  been  informed  that 
reat  inventors  are  often  treated  in  this  shameful  fashion.  "  If 
uch  is  the  case,  and  instances  in  proof  are  plentiful,  it  is  a  dis- 
race  to  the  principles  on  which  society  ought  to  be  built."  This 
iems  rather  hard  on  the  principles. 


'empest-Torn.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O. 
London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 

Colonel  Haggard's  story  fully  answers  to  the  Hudibrastic 
inception  of  life — 

Of  what  else 
Is  life  composed  but  love  and  battles  ? — 

eing  plenteously  provided  with  love-making  and  campaigning, 
he  love-making  is  so  multifarious,  and  subjected  to  such  intrica- 
es  of  relation  and  cross-purposes,  as  to  try  the  most  seasoned 
Dvel-reader.  The  other  description  of  campaigning,  however,  is 
it  forth  with  a  simple  eloquence  and  a  vigorous  directness  of 
yle  that  must  charm  the  reader.  The  episodes  of  the  Black 
lountain  expedition  and  the  fight  at  Doda  Hill  are  told  with 
scellent  effect.  Very  different  is  the  author's  method  in  the  in- 
ention  and  development  of  the  complicated  love  affairs.  There 
i  Captain  "Wentworth,  married  to  an  opera-singer  in  his  rash 
outh.  His  wife  deserts  him,  or  has  returned  to  her  first 
usband,  as  she  asserts,  and  in  this  unpleasant  dilemma  Went- 
rorth  falls  in  love  with  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who  is  voyaging  to  India 
3  join  her  husband.  At  Malta  he  recognizes  his  wife  as  the 
rima  donna  of  the  opera,  and  there  is  an  unrehearsed  "  scene" 
1  the  theatre  in  consequence.  Mrs.  Farquhar  in  despair  poisons 
terself  with  "  mowhelow,"  and  Wentworth  restores  her  to  life 
y  means  of  "  Toolava,"  the  secret  of  which  he  had  learned  of  the 
llustrious  "  Burra  ilm  ke  Baradari,"  of  "  Gnostic  Brotherhood." 
?he  lady  is  smuggled  on  board  the  steamer  under  a  false  name, 
ler  fair  hair  cunningly  dyed  black,  and  reaches  India.  The 
>rima  donna  sails  also,  attended  by  a  brother  officer  of  Went- 
vorth's,  her  devoted  admirer.  In  India  the  plot  thickens.  Almost 
dl  the  persons  of  the  story  fall  in  love  and  out  of  love  in  the 
nost  extraordinary  manner.  It  may  be  the  effects  of  the  climate, 
>r  in  one  instance  of  the  "  mowhelow,"  but  it  brings  sore  con- 
usion  to  the  reader.  No  one  seems  to  know  his  or  her  mind  for 
1  month  together.  Still,  there  is  much  entertainment  in  Tempest- 
orn,  and  the  Indian  scenes  and  incidents  are  brightly  and  briskly 
ainted. 


■essers  Daughter.    By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean.    London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

This  new  volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym  "  Library  is  more  dis- 
inguished  by  the  cleverness  of  the  character-drawing  than  by 
he  novelty  of  the  scheme  of  the  story,  though  the  story  is  strong 
a  interest  and  skilfully  told.    Lesser  is  a  Jew  of  a  commonplace 


type,  insignificant  in  face  and  figure,  and  feeble  in  character. 
Somewhat  late  in  life  he  inherits  a  fortune,  and  marries  a  Viennese 
lady  of  aristocratic  connexions,  who  never  ceases  from  making 
him  feel  his  social  inferiority.  She  rules  both  him  and  her 
daughter  with  undisputed  sway,  until  the  crisis  arrives,  when 
Lesser,  like  the  worm,  turns.  The  contest  that  ensues  looks 
unequal,  but  it  is  well  fought  to  a  tragic  end.  And  every  phase 
of  it  arouses  in  us  something  like  breathless  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Lesser's  daughter. 


The  Yellow  Booh.  Vol.  III.  London  :  John  Lane.  1894. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  The  Yellow  Book  has  not  acquired 
tone,  which  is  the  gift  of  time.  The  amateurishness  of  the 
present  number  is  more  pronounced  than  ever.  The  note  is  struck 
in  the  extremely  flimsy  article,  "  Women — Wives  or  Mothers," 
with  which  the  book  opens.  Miss  Ella  D'Arcy's  "  White  Magic  " 
is  extremely  disappointing  to  read  after  her  strong  and  original 
contribution  of  last  quarter.  Mr.  Crack anthorpe's  "  Study  in 
Sentimentality,"  clever  though  it  be,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe's  usual  standard.  Of  the  new  writers,  Miss  Nora 
Hopper  is  the  most  distinguished.  "A  Song  and  a  Tale"  is 
charming,  and  charming  in  an  individual  way.  There  is  much 
verse,  by  Mr.  William  Watson  and  others,  all  of  which  is 
decidedly  of  the  ordinary  magazine  order;  and  there  is  one 
poem,  "The  Ballad  of  a  Nun,"  by  Mr.  Davidson,  which  moves  us 
as  some  blossoming  of  the  desert  might.  Too  much  waste  is 
there  to  be  traversed  before  Mr.  Davidson's  rose  rejoices  the 
reader.  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  "  Note  on  George  the  Fourth  "  is 
not  unamusing  nor  wanting  in  ingenuity,  though  Mr.  Beerbohm 
might  have  refrained  from  the  dreary  joke  about  Waterloo  and 
the  "  playing  fields  of  Eton."  The  work  of  the  artists  calls  for 
little  comment.  Mr.  Beardsley  is  as  freakish  as  ever,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  familiar  kind  of  capriccio  ;  Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  drawings 
are  commonplace,  and  Mr.  Sickert's  have  no  notable  quality 
but  the  realism  that  suggests  the  camera.  Mr.  Broughton's 
"  Mantegna " — if  it  is  Mantegna  who  is  represented,  which  we 
doubt — is  a  drawing  of  merit,  and  so  is  the  clever  study  "  From 
a  Pastel." 


Chronological  Outlines  of  American  Literature.  By  Selden 
L.  Whitcomb,  A.M.  With  Introduction  by  Brander 
Matthews.  New  York  and  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

Mr.  Whitcomb's  handbook  may  be  regarded  as  a  pendant  to 
Mr.  Ryland's  similar  manual  of  outlines  of  English  literature. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  simple.  The  page  to  the  reader's  left  is 
occupied  with  dates  and  the  leading  American  books  in  order  of 
publication.  The  page  to  the  reader's  right  is  devoted  to  parallel 
columns  of  American  biographical  dates,  leading  publications  in 
English  literature,  in  foreign  literature,  and  noteworthy  events 
in  history.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  a  cartography  of  literature, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  students.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb's American  list  begins  with  the  year  1608,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  Captain  John  Smith's  True  Belation.  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  observes  that  it  might  be  maintained  that  "  American 
literature  began  in  1809  with  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York."  Decidedly  that  were  a  handsome  start  for  any 
literature.  But  such  a  limitation  would  have  excluded  the 
romances  of  Brockden  Brown,  who  was  not  merely  the  first 
American  man  of  letters,  and  the  first  "  professional  "journalist, 
but  a  man  of  genius.  Mr.  Whitcomb  observes  that  he  has  not 
aimed  at  compiling  a  bibliography,  and  has,  indeed,  carefully 
avoided  completeness.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  American  portion  of  his  chronological  tables 
with  respect  to  the  past  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  his  book. 


American  Authors :  a  Handbook  of  American  Literature.  By 
Mildred  Rutherford.  Atalanta,  Ga. ;  Franklin  Printing 
Co.  1894. 

The  author  of  this  well-meant,  but  somewhat  cumbrous, 
volume  observes  in  her  preface,  "  To  prepare  a  text-book  of 
American  literature  is  a  difficult  matter."  Of  course,  everything 
depends  upon  your  definition  of  literature.  Miss,  or  Mrs., 
Rutherford  holds  exceedingly  generous  views  on  the  subject.  Her 
book  is  composed  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.  Yet  she  regret- 
fully remarks,  "  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  every  writer  a 
place  in  so  small  a  compass."  We  clearly  apprehend  the  diffi- 
culty when  we  learn  that  there  are  "over  3,500  writers  in  the 
South  alone."  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  critical  survey  of  the 
subject  in  this  volume,  and  some  of  the  author's  judgments  are 
curiously  naif.  Of  Walt  Whitman  it  is  written,  "  He  may  be- 
come a  popular  poet ;  but  to  the  pure  he  can  never  be  '  The 
Good  Gray  Poet.' "  "  It  cannot  be  said "  that  some  of  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford's  works  "  have  a  high  moral  standard."    "  This 
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is  due,"  we  are  told,  "  probably  to  the  foreign  background  of  his 
stories.  The  scenes  of  many  of  them  are  laid  in  Italy — the  ideas 
of  life  there  are  so  different  from  what  they  are  in  America."  In 
the  notice  of  E.  P.  Roe— Roe,  not  Poe,  is  the  popular  American 
man  of  letters— it  is  suggested  that  "  Matthew  Arnold's  unjust 
criticism  of  Roe  may  have  been  caused  from  mistaking  another 
Roe's  works  for  his."  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  ever  levelled  at 
Mr.  Arnold.  But  there  must  be  some  mistake.  There  cannot  be 
another  Roe — not  even  in  American  literature. 


Professor  George  Stephens,  in  The  Runes ;  Whence  Came  They 
(Williams  &  Norgate),  has  drawn  up  an  imposing  array  of  Runic 
examples,  the  tabulated  results  of  which  show  that,  of  many 
thousands  enumerated,  only  nineteen  can  be  referred  to  lands 
outside  Scandinavian  countries  and  Great  Britain.  These  excep- 
tions Dr.  Stephens  regards  as  "  wanderers "  from  the  north  into 
"  Germany,  Saxony,  or  elsewhere."  Nothing  in  the  list  is  more 
striking  than  the  results  with  regard  to  "  Gravestones,"  and  the 
evidence  enforces  the  author's  tombstone  argument  against  the 
theory  of  a  southern  origin  and  practice  of  runes  (pp.  47,  48). 
Professor  C.  P.  Tiele's  rectorial  address  at  the  University  of 
Ley  den — Western  Asia,  according  to  the  most  Recent  Discoveries 
(Luzac  &  Co.)— of  which  we  have  a  translation  by  Elizabeth  J. 
Taylor,  deals  with  the  El-Amarna  tablets  discovered  in  1887  in 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Amenothes  IV.,  and  the  historical 
importance  of  these  letters  from  the  Mesopotamian  kings  and 
Syrian  and  other  Asiatic  rulers  to  Amenothes  IV. 

From  Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.  we  have  also  The  Seven  Poems 
Suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  translated  by  Captain  F.  E. 
Johnson,  R.A.,  with  an  introduction  by  Shaik  Faizullabhai, 
B.A.,  of  Bombay,  partly  descriptive  of  the  "  Seven  Suspended 
Poems,"  and  partly  of  a  nature  of  an  eloge  on  these  classic  examples 
of  Arabic  poetry.  Captain  Johnson's  translation  is  intended  as 
an  "  aid  to  the  student,"  and  has  been  made,  therefore,  as  literal 
as  possible.  It  is  a  verse-  by-verse  rendering,  with  alternating 
notes,  comment,  and  varying  readings,  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of 
each  poem  and  its  metrical  structure.  The  Universal  Atlas 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  a  publication  of  remarkable  excellence  and 
cheapness,  is  now  in  course  of  issue  in  monthly  parts,  of  which  we 
have  the  first,  comprising  maps  of  Egypt  and  of  France.  In  a 
pamphlet,  The  History  and  Origin  of  Postal  Orders,  it  is  claimed 
for  Mr.  E.  S.  Norris,  formerly  M.P.  for  Limehouse,  that  he  is  the 
originator  of  Postal  Orders,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  Post 
Office  authorities  simply  adopted  his  scheme  and  ignored  the 
inventor.  It  is  a  curious  history,  recalling  the  old  experience  of 
James  Chalmers  and  the  adhesive  stamp.  Certainly,  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  before  us,  and  the  evidence  of  letters 
and  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of 
1876,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Norris 
is  exceedingly  strong. 

New  editions  we  note  of  The  Christian  Tear,  in  the  attractive 
form  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  Series  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The 
«  Practical "  Guide  to  Algiers,  by  Geoege  W.  Haeeis  (Philip  & 
Son),  the  fifth  edition,  revised,  with  new  maps ;  and  The  Story  of 
a  Sin,  by  Helen  Mathees  (Jarrold  &  Sons). 

"We  have  also  received  a  translation  by  Maet  J.  Saffoed  of 
Cleopatra,  a  romance,  by  Professor  Geoeg  Ebees,  in  two  volumes 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  On  Preservation  of  Health  in  India,  by 
Sir  Joseph  Fateee,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Coopers  Hill  College  ;  Report  on  Meteorological 
Observations  in  British  East  Africa,  1893,  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein, 
F.R.Met.S.  (Philip  &  Son),  published  by  authority  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company ;  Bibliographical  List  of  Books  on  Africa 
and  the  East,  published  in  England,  1892-1894,  Vol.  II.,  arranged, 
with  index,  by  C.  G.  Luzac  (Luzac  &  Co.) ;  The  Personal  Re- 
sponsibility of  Judges,  a  prize  essay,  by  Major  Greenwood,  M.D. 
(Barber);  The  Century  Reciter,  edited  by  Leopold  Wagnee 
(Warne  &  Co.),  second  series  of  a  capital  selection  in  prose  and 
verse  ;  Lady  Leola  and  I,  a  theatrical  novel,  by  Hal  Dymond 
(Thurgate  &  Sons) ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  Caillaed's  Special  Report 
on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  for  the  financial  period  1 893-1 894, 
with  translation  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
same  year.  


By  a  clerical  error  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  Professor  Kuno 
Meyer  was,  in  the  article  iitaded  The  Ould  Ancient  Times  of  All, 
called  Kuno  Fischer. 


Adveetisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  bt 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  canntt  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The  Death  of  A  LTERNATIONS  of  good  and  bad  news 
the  Czar.  J\_  m  reference  to  the  Czar  filled  the 
papers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  till  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  worst  was  feared  from  the  announcement 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  sud- 
denly summoned  to  Livadia.  It  was  naturally  thought 
that  this  journey  at  a  moment's  notice  across  the  entire 
diagonal  of  Europe  was  even  more  threatening  than 
the  also  announced  complications  of  lung  disease,  &c. 
which  had  succeeded  a  few  days  of  comparative  re- 
covery in  the  patient,  and  which  have  been  inflicted 
in  sickening  detail  on  the  readers  of  newspapers.  The 
end  came  (it  is  understood,  quite  quietly)  at  about 
two  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Alexander  III. 
was  not  exactly  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  good  one, 
and  a  very  good  sovereign.  Probably  no  one  has  ever 
contributed  more  than  he  has  to  the  keeping  of 
European  peace,  while  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  he  fell  an  indirect,  if  not  even  a  direct,  victim 
to  the  miscreants  who,  by  this  or  that  name  in 
Russia  as  in  France,  in  Grermany  as  in  Ireland,  are 
the  enemies  at  once  of  order  and  of  humanity. 


The  Fall  of  The  most  startling  piece  of  foreign  news 
Count  Caprivi.  heard  for  some  months  past  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  day  week,  to  the  effect  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Count  Caprivi.  That  a  similar  course  had  been  adopted 
towards  Count  Eulenburg — the  Prussian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  the  chief  champion  of  a  vigorous,  as  Count 
von  Caprivi  was  of  a  moderate,  home  policy — was 
perhaps  less  significant  than  it  looked.  Prince  Bis- 
marck's successor,  if  he  has  never  shown  any  capital 
abihty,  has  discharged  exceedingly  difficult  duties  with 
sense,  modesty,  and  correctness  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
evident  that,  under  such  a  sovereign  as  William  II., 
he — and  anybody — must  be  in  a  false  position. 
However  this  may  be,  for  the  present  both  offices  have 
been  filled  by  one  person,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  a 
Bavarian,  a  Roman  Catholic  (though  not  an  Ultra- 
montane), the  representative  of  a  very  noble  family, 
connected  with  many  others  throughout  Europe,  and, 
lastly,  a  man  who  has  won  golden  opinions  in  two  very 
difficult  posts,  the  German  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  the 
Statthaltership  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  Prince  would  consent,  except  for  a  time 
and  as  a  matter  of  loyalty,  to  play  a  merely  dummy 
part ;  but  his  age  is  considerable  (half  way  between 
the  threescore  and  ten  and  the  fourscore),  and  he  may 


be  not  unwilling  to  oblige  his  sovereign  by  giving  him 
time  to  "  turn  round " — perhaps  before  doing  away 
with  the  Chancellorship  altogether. 

The  War  in  the  Early  in  this  week  it  appeared  that  the 
East.  Japanese  Second  Army  had  actually  landed, 
and  was  preparing  to  besiege  Port  Arthur,  while  their 
First  claimed  a  victory  over  the  Chinese  at  Wi-Ju,  or 
rather  its  neighbourhood.  It  seems,  however,  that  at 
this  latter  place  the  enemy  had  offered  no  serious 
resistance,  if  any,  and  had  merely  retired  to  a  stronger 
position  on  the  Moukden  road. 


The  Swazi 
Deputation. 


not  know 
'  may  be 


As  the  wisest  person  who  does 
"  the  under  side  of  the  cards 
taken  in,  it  is  well  to  warn  those  who  read  disparaging 
articles,  letters,  &c.  in  reference  to  the  Swazi  deputa- 
tion which  landed  this  day  week,  that  these  articles, 
letters,  &c.  mean  nothing  but  that  the  deputation  is 
very  unwelcome  and  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  Now  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  very  clever  man,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  everything  which  is 
inconvenient  to  him  is  also  inconvenient  to  England. 


General 


The  first  "  scene  "  in  the  French  Chamber 
Foreignand  since  its  reassembling  took  place  on  Tues- 
CoioniaiAflfairs.  dfty  over  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a 
Socialist  Deputy  who  is  under  orders  for  military 
service  to  join  or  be  released.  Ministers  had  a  majority 
of  about  a  hundred  in  upholding  the  principle  that 
everything  must  yield  to  military  duty,  but  the 
minority  was  more  than  200  strong  and  extremely  un- 
ruly. Miscellaneous  news  has  included  a  dinner  at 
the  Cape  to  Dr.  Jameson,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Spanish  Ministry.  The  Egyptian  administration 
question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Gorst  as  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  with  an  inspecting  staff  in  special  reference 
to  the  police.  The  special  English  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Morocco  at  Fez  has  had  a  good  reception. 

M.  Rochefort,  who  is  very  comfortably  residing  in 
England  under  we  hardly  know  how  many  condemna- 
tions in  France,  has  got  three  months  more  for  "  in- 
"  suiting  the  Paris  magistrates."  M.  Rochefort  is, 
or  at  least  used  to  be,  a  man  of  considerable  humour, 
and  we  can  imagine  him  keeping  a  special  ledger  for 
these  sentences,  and  putting  them  down  gravely  as 
incurred  and  worked  off  at  the  times  specified. 

Foreign  criticism  on  Lord  Rosebery's  move  against 
the  Peers  has  been,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable,  which 
is  not  surprising,  for  the  most  Liberal  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  have  always  seen  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
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one  main  cause  of  the  gradual  and  mild  character  of 
English  reforms,  as  contrasted  with  foreign  revolutions. 


The  House  of  Lord  Rosebery  delivered  this  day  week, 
Lords.  at  Bradford,  the  long-expected  speech 
which  was  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
did  the  abolishing,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  be- 
coming gentleness,  and  even  now  we  do  not  know 
exactly  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  "  It  cannot," 
Lord  Rosebery  thinks,  be  done  "  with  a  Rush."  But, 
apparently,  it  can  with  a  Resolution — if  that  Resolu- 
tion is  passed,  and  if  it  is  followed  up  by  a  general 
election,  and  if  the  election  confirms  it,  and  if — what 
then  we  know  not.  A  good  creature  is  your  "  if." 
With  Lord  Rosebery's  arguments  we  cannot  deal  here, 
but  with  one  of  his  comparisons  we  may,  for  it  was 
more  than  a  little  curious.  When  his  Resolution  is 
passed,  says  he,  "  not  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  can 
"  wash  it  out."  Lord  Rosebery  is  rather  a  heedless 
quoter.  Lady  Macbeth  said  what  he  quotes  incorrectly 
when  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  king 
and  her  guest.  And  Lord  Rosebery  compares  to  that 
act  his  attempt  to  kill  the  estate  of  the  realm,  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  to  keep  himself  in  office.  We  need  not 
object  to  the  parallel.  It  is  also  curious  that  Lord 
Rosebery  thinks  Cromwell  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  to  make  one  after 
it  had  been  abolished  by  others.  But  perhaps  the  most 
damaging  comment  in  the  way  of  ironic  contrast  was 
the  Prime  Minister's  own  visit  to  Bristol,  three  days 
later,  to  unveil  a  statue  to  Edmund  Burke.  Lord 
Rosebery's  followers  have  gleefully  proclaimed  that  his 
"  Resolution  "  ought  to  be  "  spelt  with  a  v,"  and  of 
revolution  Burke  was  the  deadliest  and  most  trium- 
phant foe. 

For  comment  of  an  avowedly  hostile  kind  nothing 
could  be  much  better  than  the  speech  which  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  National 
Union  of  Scottish  Conservative  Associations.  He  took 
Lord  Rosebery's  history  to  pieces,  exposed  the  futility 
of  his  proposed  method,  and  showed  that  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Second  Chamber  (which  Lord  Rosebery  be- 
lieves in)  is  to  do  the  very  thing  which  Lord  Rosebery 
objects  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  doing. 


Elections  ^0HN  Macleod,  a  Gladstonian,  was 

elected  unopposed  for  Sutherland.  The 
municipal  elections  took  place  on  Thursday,  and  the 
first  return  of  gains  was  largely  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
servative party. 


Minor  Political  The  most  interesting  incidents  (besides 
SpeakiDg.  Lorcl  Rosebery's  Bradford  speech)  to 
chronicle  in  political  speaking  began  with  an  inci- 
dental declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  Sheffield, 
that  he  hoped  the  artisans  of.  that  place  would  never 
make  tubes  for  a  Channel  Tunnel,  and  a  declaration 
by  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  that  the  House  of  Lords 
consists  of  "  violent  and  reckless  partisans."  Lord 
Rosebery  never  said  a  wiser  nor  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  a  more  foolish  thing.  Macaulay,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  pointed  out  that  satire  which  found 
fault  with  a  giant  for  being  dumpy,  or  a  dwarf  for 
being  gawky,  lacked  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and 
any  person  who  calls  the  present  House  of  Lords 
"  violent  and  reckless"  underlies  the  same  criticism. 
Lord  Halsbury  and  Mr.  Ritchie  spoke  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Thames  and  Lea 
Conservancy  Boards  on  Wednesday.  The  ex-Lord 
Chancellor,  of  course,  spoke  for  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
Mr.  Ritchie,  disapproving  the  plan  of  the  Unification 
Commission,  urged  on  the  City  not  to  adopt  a  merely 
non  possurnus  attitude. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  on  Thursday,  recognized  "a 
"  strong  underlying  feeling  in  the  country"  against 


the  House  of  Lords.  To  most  observers  this  feeling 
would  seem  to  lie  so  very  much  "  under  "  that  one  would 
have  to  go  to  the  antipodes  to  find  it  anywhere 
near  the  surface. 


Ireland  ^E  ^°  no^  know  whether  the  well-known 
admiration  due  to  a  good  man  struggling 
with  misfortunes  is  exactly  the  feeling  excited  by  Mr. 
Morley's  interview  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lublin 
and  other  interceders  for  the  dynamiters ;  but  the 
feeling  heart  may  spare  a  little  sympathy  for  him.  He, 
of  course,  "promised  to  report  the  sentiments  of  the 
"  deputation  to  the  Cabinet."  But  the  most  inte- 
resting thing  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  reference  to  the 
"  shocking  sentence"  on  Daly.  The  difference  of  the 
point  of  view  is  striking.  The  plain  man  would  un- 
deniably consider  the  attempt  or  intention  to  destroy 
an  uncertain  number  of  perfectly  innocent  lives  as 
"  shocking "  ;  his  Worshipfulness  of  Dublin  confines 
that  epithet  to  the  punishment  of  the  attempt. 

Speeches— Non-  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  is  not  so  abso- 
poiiticai.  lutely  null  in  purely  economic  matters 
as  in  some  others,  read  a  paper  at  Bradford  on  Monday 
as  to  the  fall  of  prices,  giving  reasons  for  not  putting 
the  whole  burden  on  "  that  cursed  appreciation  of 
"  gold,"  as  an  ingenious  bimetallist  has  translated 

auri    sacra   fames.  Diocesan    Conferences  and 

Visitations  have  again  been  numerous,  the  Disestablish- 
ment question  being  the  chief  subject  at  most  of  them. 
The  Iron  Trade  has  been  conferring  at  Glasgow,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  light  railways,  with  special 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  a  not  light  demand  for  rails.  The 
National  Free  Labour  Association,  with  the  professed 
objects  of  which  all  who  have  the  public  welfare  at 
heart  must  sympathize,  has  held  a  congress.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  other 
distinguished  legal  persons,  took  part  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Barristers'  Benevolent  Association  on  Wednesday. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  also  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  where  Dr.  Hyde  (no  rela- 
tion of  any  kind  to  Mr.  Jekyll,  but  a  very  amiable 
and  learned  specialist,  with  a  specialist  mania  for  Irish) 
discoursed  on  the  beauties  and  excellences  of  the  ould 
ancient  tongue  of  Erin.  And,  indeed,  its  monuments 
are  as  delightful  in  the  way  of  literature  as  they  are 
instructive  in  the  way  of  politics.  But  it  is  a  long 
way  from  allowing  this  to  the  further  allowance  that 
Irish  should  be  bolstered  up  as  a  living  tongue.  We 
speak  under  correction,  but  we  believe  that  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  literature  has  been  written  in 
Irish  for  generations,  while  the  vernacular  use  of  the 
tongue  can  but  be  a  mark  of  difference  and  a  hindrance, 
to  union. 


King's  College,  The  Council  of  King's  College,  obliged  to 
London.  meet  Sir  William  Harcourt's  shabby  re- 
fusal of  a  subsidy  to  a  very  deserving  institution,  which 
is  free  to  all  students  without  distinction  of  creed,  on 
the  plea  that  some  of  the  professors  are  required  to  be 
Churchmen  by  the  statutes,  very  properly  resolved  to 
keep  their  birthright  and  throw  the  mess — a  dirty 
enough  mess — of  pottage  in  Sir  William's  face.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  involves  a 
sacrifice  which  must  be  made  up,  and  Churchmen 
with  some  money  to  spare  cannot  do  better  than 
bestow  it  here. 


Another  Regius  Professorship  at  Oxford 

Appointments.   ^  ^  ^  RosEBERY>s  dis_ 

posal  by  the  threatened  resignation  of  Sir  Henry 
Acland,  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 

affairs  of  the  University  for  more  than  fifty  years.  

The  giving  of  the  vacant  Garter  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
besides  being  a  well-deserved,  is  a  creditable  act. 
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Cardinal 
Vaughan's 
Letter. 


The  hope  expressed  here  last  week  that 
Cardinal  Vaughan  might  be  able  to  disavow 
his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
was  in  part  justified  within  a  few  hours.  The 
Cardinal  wrote  to  say  that  his  letter  had  never 
been  intended  for  publication,  that  one  of  its  passages 
had  been  entirely  misquoted,  and  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  in  the  nature  merely  of  rough  notes  or 
heads.  This  does  not,  indeed,  justify  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  Lord  Halifax  is  "  the  head  of  a  sect,"  or 
others  ;  but  it  speaks  well  for  his  Eminence's  sense  of 
shame.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Cardinal  was  blushing  for 
himself,  the  egregious  Mr.  Page  of  Charterhouse,  by 
his  own  account,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  was  blush- 
ing for  Lord  Halifax  and  eulogizing  the  Cardinal,  all 
unconscious  that  his  letter  would  appear  just  under- 
neath the  said  Cardinal's  apology — a  very  merry  and 
pleasant  juxtaposition. 


The  Law 
Courts. 


The  400ZL  damages  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
recovered,  subject  to  certain  points  of  law, 
from  the  South- Western  Kailway  may  be  some  conso- 
lation to  the  unhappy  vermin  called  landlords,  to  whom 
very  little  "  law  "  of  any  kind  has  recently  been  allowed. 
For  year,  past  the  owners  of  plantations  in  Hants  and 
Dorset  have  complained  of  the  inflammatory  action  of 
South-Western  engines ;  but  seldom  with  any  result. 


The  Empire 
Licence 


Yesterday  week  the  London  County 
Council,  sitting  as  a  whole,  affirmed  the 
decision  of  its  Committee  in  reference  to  the  Empire 
licence,  and  that  establishment  was  accordingly  closed. 
On  the  showing  of  the  petitioners  the  result  must  be 
that  Piccadilly  Circus  and  its  neighbourhood  will  be  as 
much  worse  about  midnight  than  they  are  now  as 
their  present  state  is  than  it  was  before  the  closing  of 
the  Argyll.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  will  now 
demand  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  go  "in  their 
**  prettiest  clothes  "  to  any  place  of  public  resort  at 
night.  It  would  at  least  be  logical.  For  the  rest,  the 
Council  must  be  deprived  of  its  licensing  powers  on  the 
very  first  opportunity,  since  it  has  shown  itself  as  in- 
competent to  exercise  them  as  it  has  to  exercise  others 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Peter  Edlin.  Meanwhile  a  rule  was 
granted  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on  Wednesday 
on  application  for  writs  of  mandamus  and  certiorari 
an  the  matter. 


Cats  and  Feet. 


It  has  been  categorically  laid  down,  to  the 
satisfaction   of   the   great   Academy  of 
at  Paris,  that  a  cat  can  and  may  fall  on  its 
4  feet  without  catastrophe.    The  scientific  formula  is 
i  that  "  a  natural  system  can  pivot  on  and  by  itself  if 
7  certain  of  its  points  have  in  comparison  with  others 
"  such  a  degree  of  liberty  as  to  describe  curves  with- 
out  hampering  the  movements  of  the  other  points 
"  "  of  the  system."    How  the  shade  of  Moliere  must 
j  rejoice  at  this  beautiful  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a 
'  cat  can  fall  on  its  feet  because  there  is  in  cats  a 
';  falling-on-the-feetative  quality ! 


Racing. 


A  particularly  good  day's  racing  marked 
the  close  of  the  Newmarket  Houghton 
Meeting,  though  there  were  none  of  the  big  prizes, 
without  which  it  is  sometimes  said  owners  cannot  in 
these  days  be  got  to  run  horses.    It  is  true  that  the 
All  Aged  Stakes  and  the  Jockey  Club  Cup  were  merely 
!  matches,  and  that  Best  Man  had  as  little  difficulty 
'j  with  Woolsthorpe  in  the  first  as  Callistrate  had  with 
Sempronius  in  the  second.    But  in  neither  case  was 
,  there  any  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  winner ; 
[  while  Float  in  the  Free  Handicap  and  Llanthony  in 
1  the  Old  Cambridgeshire  both  showed  their  mettle 
i  r,  against  fair  fields. 

•  ^    There  has  been  racing  during  the  present  week  at 


Lincoln  and  at 
requires  notice. 


Hurst  Park,  but  no  particular  event 


Gamea. 


A  professional  sculling  handicap  match,  of 
more  importance  than  usual,  was  rowed  out 
on  the  Thames  between  Hammersmith  and  Putney 
on  Monday.  Six  men  competed,  and  the  prize,  after 
five  heats,  fell  to  Barry  of  Wandsworth. 


...    ,,  The  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  to  various 

Miscellaneous.        .  ,.     ,     ,.  .      ,       .        .  ...    , . 

public  bodies  a  circular  inquiry,  with  the 
object  of  seeing  whether  its  present  regulations  as  to 
railway  building,  which  make  light  local  railways  prac- 
tically impossible,  can  be  relaxed.  Not  a  few  wrecks 

have  been  reported  during  the  week.  One  of  the 

worst  casualties  at  sea  recently  reported  in  the  colonial 
packet  service  was  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Wairarapa 
from  Sydney  to  Auckland,  on  an  island  off  the  north 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  it  was  said  at  first  with  135  lives. 
This  number,  however,  was  subsequently  reduced. 


The  Theatres. 


Mr.  Gilbert's  His  Excellency,  in  which 
Dr.  Carr  takes  the  place  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  something  like  a  re- 
construction of  the  famous  old  Savoy  company  (with- 
out Miss  Brandram)  appears,  was  produced  with  greao 
success  at  the  Lyric  this  day  week. 


Obituary. 


We  are  afraid  that  an  English  critic  can 
find  little  good  to  say  of  Mr.  Mercier,  ex- 
Premier  of  Quebec,  save  that  he  was  a  man  with  plenty 
of  ability.  He  may  not  have  been  directly  corrupt ; 
and,  after  all,  corruption  is  not  the  worst  fault  of  a 
Minister.  But  his  conduct  in  trying  to  get  up  a 
French  Catholic  cry  agaiDst  the  hanging  of  Kiel,  and 
his  subsequent  bargaining  with  the  Ultramontanes,  were 
■ — let  us  say,  were  worthy  of  some  politicians  nearer 

home.  Father  Healy  of  Ballybrack  was  famous  in 

Ireland,  and  not  unknown  in  England,  as  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Irish  priesthood  as  it  once 
was  when  priests  could  both  make  and  take  a  joke,  and 
when  they  had  not  learnt  that  murder  is  not  murder 
and  robbery  not  robbery  when  practised  towards  land- 
lords. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  LOEDS. 

AT  Bradford,  after  a  long  period  of  shivering  on 
the  brink,  the  Earl  of  Eosebery  took  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  preparatory  to  plunging  into  an 
agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords.  From  the 
forced  and  spasmodic  manner  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  divested  himself  of  these  garments,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  he  was  acting 
under  the  immediate  impulse  and  direction  of  un- 
seen, but  not  on  that  account  less  virile,  hands,  and 
that  his  ultimate  descent'  into  the  whirlpool  of  consti- 
tutional revolution  would  be  rather  a  capsize  than  a 
plunge.  This  inference  would  embody  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  truth,  of  the  situation.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  is  inflamed  with  any 
abstract  zeal  against  his  order.  He  has  not  sufficient 
depth  of  conviction  on  any  subject  for  that. 

But  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  his  present  motions 
against  the  House  of  Lords  are  quite  involuntary. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that 
Lord  Eosebery,  although  he  sees  the  difficulties  of  the 
leap  he  is  about  to  take,  is  unwilling  to  face  them. 
The  life  of  his  Cabinet  (and,  in  spite  of  all  his  petulant 
and  childish  threats  of  resignation,  the  Earl  of 
Eosebery  is  in  no  hurry  to  see  his  first  premiership 
extinguished),  and  its  chances  of  a  happy  resurrection 
after  an  appeal  to  the  country,  depend  upon  his 
success  in  finding  some  political  formula  by  which  all 
his  mutinous  followers  will  agree  to  stand  for  the  time. 
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Whether  "Revolution  by  Resolution!"  or  "Down 
"  with  the  House  of  Lords  !  " — the  new  article  in  the 
Liberal  creed — will  serve  his  purpose  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  the  Premier  believes  it  may ;  and  it  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  no  other  item  in  the  Newcastle 
Programme  will.  Moreover,  Lord  Rosebery's  now 
declared  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Upper  House  is 
influenced  by  another  consideration.  He  is  not  a 
persona  grata  to  the  majority  of  his  nominal  sup- 
porters. He  cannot  rival  the  "  magnificent  part "  played 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  is  dominated  by  the  genius 
and  the  influence  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  The 
Prime  Minister  labours  under  the  impression  that  his 
relative  insignificance  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  attri- 
butable to  the  meagre  body  of  Liberal  peers  that  sur- 
round him,  and  that  some  external  change  in  the 
constitution  or  the  powers  of  that  Assembly  would 
secure  for  him  the  pre-eminence  which  he  does  not 
now  possess.    Hinc  illw  lacrimce  ! 

Lord  Rosebery,  of  course,  is  free  to  cherish  such 
delusions  if  he  pleases.  But  gross  and  palpable  delu- 
sions they  are,  notwithstanding.  Lord  Salisbury's 
position  in  the  Upper  House  is  a  mere  reflex  in 
miniature  of  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Empire.  It  is  due,  not  to  any 
external  circumstances  capable  of  being  altered  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  even  by  a  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  to  the  facts  that  he  is  immeasurably 
the  greatest  intellectual  figure  in  English  public  life, 
now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  retired  from  it,  and  that 
his  political  courage  and  sincerity  are  equal  to  his 
ability.  If  the  number  of  Unionist  peers  in  the  House 
of  Lords  were  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  Lord 
Rosebery's  every  utterance  were  hailed  by  the  thunder- 
ing plaudits  of  a  well-drilled  claque  of  partisans,  he 
would  be  nothing  but  what  he  is  now — an  extremely 
clever,  but,  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term,  thoroughly 
unprincipled,  man,  without  any  real  weight  in  the 
counsels  of  the  party,  and  without  the  consideration 
which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  extend  freely,  but 
extend  only,  to  political  worth  and  consistency.  Lord 
Hothfield,  said  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to  his  audience 
at  Bradford,  alluding  to  a  secession  from  the  party 
which  has  touched  him  more  nearly  than  he  cares  to 
admit,  is  not  a  Cardinal  Newman.  Neither — in  spite 
of  his  readiness  to  giggle  away  the  great  institutions 
of  his  country — is  Lord  Rosebery  a  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne. The  motives  which  underlie  the  Premier's 
willingness  to  fling  himself,  or  be  gently  precipitated, 
into  the  threatened  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  amorphous  state  of  his  own  opinions  on 
the  subject,  render  the  Bradford  tirade  of  little  intrinsic 
importance. 

But  the  mass  of  ignorant  sentiment,  sometimes 
honest,  more  frequently  dishonest,  which  exists  among 
certain  sections  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  make  it 
imperative  that  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  speech  should 
be  treated  au  serieux.  A  fair  statement  of  the  case 
for  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  historical  standpoint 
was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  from  so  flippant  a 
critic  as  the  Premier.  The  Second  Chamber  contains 
a  permanent  and  overwhelming  majority  against  the 
Liberal  party,  he  said  in  effect,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  impotence.  That  the  majority  in  the 
Upper  House  agaiust  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  ov*  rwhelming  is  true.  That  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  that  assembly  has  all  along  been,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  to  be,  in  fixed  and  irreconcilable 
opposition  to  the  Liberal  party  is  false.  It  is  demon- 
strable that  from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  began  to 
look  out  for  upas  -  trees  at  whose  roots  he  could 
lay   his   restless   and  mischievous  axe,  the  House 
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of  Lords  not  only  discharged  its  duties  of  re- 
vision without  appreciable  bias,  but — due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  necessary  Conservatism 
of  a  Second  Chamber — was  quite  as  Liberal  in  its 
sympathies  as  the  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  to 
take  one  instance,  it  amended  some  of  the  later  legis- 
lation of  Melbourne's  Ministry,  such  as  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill.  But  the  Government  accepted  its 
amendments,  and  the  General  Election  of  1841  con- 
clusively showed  that  the  Conservative  party,  to  whose 
policy  on  this  and  kindred  matters  it  gave  effect,  and 
not  their  rivals,  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
Or  take  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Tax  in  i860 — the  palmary  proof 
of  its  resistance  to  the  popular  will.  How  this  indict- 
ment shrivels  up  when  one  remembers  the  determined 
hostility  which  this  measure  provoked  in  the  House  of 
Commons, and  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  second  reading 
in  the  Lower  House  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
50,  the  Bill  escaped  defeat  on  the  third  read- 
ing by  a  majority  of  only  9.  One  might  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  kind  indefinitely.  We  put 
forward  no  plea  of  inerrancy  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  we  do  say  that,  so  long  as  the  Liberal 
party  endeavoured  honestly  to  legislate  instead  of  tc- 
make  political  capital  out  of  attempts  at  legislation,  it 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  unduly  hostile  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Peers.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  however,  the  relations  between  the  two  House& 
of  Parliament,  whenever  a  Liberal  Ministry  has  been 
in  power,  have  undoubtedly  shown  a  tendency  to 
become  strained.  The  causes  of  this  friction  lie  on 
the  surface  of  political  history.  They  are  the  steady 
growth  of  Conservatism  in  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  consequent  propulsion  of  Liberalism 
towards  violent  constitutional  changes,  rapid  exten- 
sions of  the  suffrage,  and  threatened  or  actual  attacks 
on  all  the  most  ancient  and  stable  interests  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  restore  its  waning  political  power. 
While  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  in  public  life  the 
baneful  policy  to  which  he  had  committed  his  part}) 
was  at  least  confined  within  the  bounds  of  decency  by 
his  moral  fervour  and  consummate  gifts  of  leadership 
Under  the  regime  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  all  disguise™ 
have  been  dropped,  and  the  Liberal  party  stands  before  I 
the  world  naked  and  not  ashamed,  in  its  true  character! 
as  a  loose  aggregation  of  mere  log-rolling  factions  1 
The  result  has  been  the  union  in  opposition  to  it  I 
of  all  the  widespread  and  vital  interests  which  i  II 
threatens,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  naturally  anclJ 
properly  ranged  itself  on  their  side. 

Let  no  one  say  that  in  assuming  this  attitud< II 
the  Upper  House  is  admittedly  opposing  itself  t< II 
the  popular  will.     We   know  how  far  the  peopl  I 
of    the    United    States    are    represented    by  th»ll 
rings  and  bosses  that  sometimes  nominally  goverijJ 
them,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  entitled  am  1 
bound  to  exercise  a  suspensive  veto  on  hasty  bu  I 
honest  legislation,  a  fortiori  is  it  entitled  and  bounj 
to  do  so  in  regard  to  legislation  which  is  both  hast  4 
and  dishonest.   Moreover,  be  it  observed,  the  House  c  J 
Lords  does  not  claim  to  do  anything  more,  even  in  th  i 
case  of  legislation  of  this  character,  than  to  interpos  j 
such  a  delay  as  will  enable  the  people  to  adopt  or  re  j 
probate  the  proceedings  of  their  nominal  represent e  j : 
tives.    The  head  and  front  of  its  offending,  in  so  far  fj  < : 
Lord  Rosebery's  Government  is  concerned,  is  extremel|  i ; 
clear.    The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  the  Paris  1  i 
Councils  Act  may  be  dismissed  from  consideratio:)  ; 
The  amendments  introduced  into  those  measures  ;|  1 
the  Upper  House  were  abundantly  justified,  in  ti 
former  case  by  the  acute  division  of  opinion  amor  i 
Ministerialists  in  regard  to  "  contracting  out,"  and,  :j 
the  latter,  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  accepted-}  j  I 
although  "  under  protest  "—the  changes  which  t%  j  I 
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Lords  had  made.  If  the  House  of  Lords  have  a  power 
of  revision  at  all — and  nobody  denies  that  they  have — 
it  cannot  be  one  which  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the 
day.  The  real  offence  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
committed  is  that  it  has  set  itself,  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
defeat  the  log-rolling  in  which  the  official  Liberal  party 
has  for  many  years  been  seeking  to  find  a  counterpoise 
to  its  swiftly  diminishing  influence  over  the  electors 
of  this  country. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  issue 
which  the  constituencies  will  have  to  determine  at 
the  next  general  election  is  a  "  tremendous  "  one. 
But  we  do  not  adopt  his  Lordship's  view  of  what 
that  issue  is.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  block  the  national  will.  The 
House  of  Lords  makes  no  claim  to  exercise  any  such 
power.  The  true  issue  may  be  put  thus.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  present  Ministry  depended  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  groups  of  politicians,  each  set  on 
the  realization  of  a  fad  of  its  own,  and  careless  as  to 
the  fads  of  all  the  other  groups  except  in  so  far  as 
these  could  be  turned  to  account  for  the  attainment  of 
its  own  particular  ends.  These  fads,  although  foolish, 
were  not  harmless.  They  imperilled  the  rights  of 
property,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  position  of  the 
national  Churches,  and  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  House  of  Lords  prevented  the  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland  from  being  made  the 
victim  of  this  criminal  log-rolling.  It  will  prevent 
the  other  great  interests  affected  from  being  destroyed 
or  whittled  away  by  the  same  process.  The  action 
of  the  Upper  House  is,  however,  suspensory  only. 
If  the  country  demands  the  sacrifice  of  these  in- 
terests in  order  that  it  may  be  ruled  by  a  Liberal 
Government  with  a  majority  of  thirty,  they  must  go. 
Are  the  constituencies  prepared  to  punish  the  zealous 
caution  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  displayed  on 
their  behalf  with  abolition  ?  Are  they  ready,  dis- 
regarding the  voice  of  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world — except  Greece — to  dispense  with  any  check 
upon  the  Socialistic  vagaries,  the  Radical  impulses, 
and  the  possible  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Apart  from,  and  without  prejudging,  any  proposal  to 
reform  the  House  of  Lords  by  infusing  into  it  fresh 
elements  of  strength,  do  the  people  of  this  country 
really  wish  to  subject  the  stability  and  the  confidence 
of  our  Indian  Empire  and  colonial  possessions  to  the 
strain  of  chance  Resolutions  carried  by  the  pertinacity 
of  log-rolling  faddists  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Are 
they,  in  truth,  so  enamoured  with  the  business  capacity, 
the  self-restraint,  and  the  dignity  of  the  present  Liberal 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  will 
adopt  the  policy  which  Lord  Rosebery  invites  them 
to  endorse  ?  These  are  the  questions  on  which  the 
people  must  give  their  answer.  We  have  little  doubt 
what  the  answer  will  be. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CZAR. 

IT  is  ominous  to  notice  that,  as  the  long  agony  of 
the  Czar  drew  towards  its  inevitable  end,  there 
has  been  a  marked  revival  of  those  fears  of  war  which 
had  lately  been  laid  at  rest.  In  this  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  which  is  affected,  and  some  part  of  it  may  be 
due  to  mere  Bourse  speculation.  Indeed,  rumours 
from  the  Exchanges  of  Europe  have  mingled  rather  in- 
decently with  reports  from  the  sick-room  of  the  ruler 
of  Russia.  The  German  Government  has  done  what 
is  perhaps  a  wise,  and  is  certainly  a  becoming,  thing 
in  withdrawing  the  long-standing  prohibition  against 
the  acceptance  of  Russian  securities  in  the  Reichsbank, 
but  the  effusive  gratitude  with  which  the  measure 
has  been  received  in  Russia  is  not  dignified.    If  the 


action  of  the  German  Government  attains  what  we 
presume  is  meant  to  be  its  end,  if  Russia  is  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  her  neighbour,  the  loss 
of  dignity  will  be  a  matter  of  small  concern  to 
Europe  at  large.  But  these  hot  fits  are  apt 
to  be  followed  by  cold,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  Russians  who  are  more  or  less  grateful  to 
Germany  for  no  longer  treating  them  as  bankrupts 
to-day,  may  be  angry  with  her  for  treating  them  so  long 
on  that  footing  to-morrow.  It  is  in  the  meantime  to 
some  extent  encouraging  that  the  cold  fit  has  mani- 
festly followed  the  hot  in  France.  Prince  Mestcheesky 
has  never  liked  the  French  alliance,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  make  the  most  of  the 
gambling  in  Russian  securities  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 
But  there  has  been  gambling,  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  the  French  are  beginning  to  find  their  love 
of  the  much-boasted  alliance  overborne  by  their  fears 
for  their  investments. 

It  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  Russia  that  the 
Czar's  own  subjects  have  had  real  ground  to  complain 
of  the  scanty  information  given  them  about  the  health 
of  their  sovereign,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been 
deluged  with  telegrams.  Much  of  what  has  been 
scattered  over  the  world  is  of  a  nature  which  quite 
justifies  the  taste  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  refusing 
to  allow  it  to  appear.  Medical  details  have  been  made 
public  with  unnecessary,  and  indeed  nauseous,  preci- 
sion. But  this  has  not  been  the  worst.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  more  scandalous  tittle-tattle  has  ever 
been  told  in  such  quantities  about  the  affairs  of  any 
family  as  has  been  poured  out  within  the  last  few 
weeks  concerning  the  Russian  reigning  House. 
Journalists,  whose  means  of  knowing  what  they  are 
talking  about  must  in  any  case  be  of  the  slightest, 
have  undertaken  to  tell  us  the  most  astounding  stories 
about  the  secret  intentions  of  the  Czarewitch,  the  per- 
secutions to  which  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  engaged 
has  been  subjected,  and  the  reasons  why  the  illness 
of  his  second  brother  has  been  particularly  distressing 
to  their  father.  The  stories  have  not  always  been  left 
in  their  own  congenial  gutter.  We  have  ourselves 
learnt  within  the  last  few  years  to  what  an  excess  the 
purveyors  of  scandal  will  allow  themselves  to  go.  Conti- 
nental journalism  has,  however,  improved  on  its  English 
model  in  the  manufacture  of  lies.  The  alternative 
that  there  is  some  substance  of  truth  at  the  back  of 
all  this  rumour  is  not  to  be  entertained  without  good 
evidence.  It  would  not  only  be  shocking  that  the 
deathbed  of  the  Czar  should  have  been  embittered  by 
ignoble,  and  indeed  hardly  sane,  family  quarrels,  it 
would  also  be  a  valid  reason  for  intense  general  anxiety 
that  the  control  of  the  forces  of  Russia,  and  with  them 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  should  have  passed  into  hands 
unqualified  by  want  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  direct  them. 

No  such  additional  cause  for  anxiety  is  wanted  to 
account  for  the  uneasiness  of  Europe.  It  is  enough 
that  the  death  of  the  Czar  will  put  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  successor  of  whom  much,  we  are  told,  is 
hoped,  but  of  whom  nothing  can  be  known.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  very  serious  consideration  that  there  is  now  only 
one  among  the  rulers  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  whose  stability  of  character  and  position  it 
is  safe  to  rely.  It  is  possible  to  be  sure  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  but  of  no  one  else — and  he  is 
sixty-four.  The  German  Emperor  has  shown  that,  in 
spite  of  manifest  weaknesses,  he  is  not  without  a  share 
of  the  governing  faculty  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  in  Europe  feels 
quite  confident  of  his  temper  and  judgment.  The 
powers  of  a  French  President  are  so  uncertain,  and  the 
position  of  French  public  men  so  unsure,  thai  it  would 
be  most  unsafe  to  look  for  firm  guidance  in  that 
quarter.  Whatever  the  claims  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  a  Great  Power  may  be,  it  cannot  escape  being 
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dragged  after  its  neighbours,  and  its  own  in- 
ternal condition  is  far  from  stable.  We  wish  it 
were  consistent  with  available  evidence  to  believe 
that  the  undoubted  wish  of  England  to  forward  the 
maintenance  of  peace  could  be  trusted  to  inspire 
any  definite  and  well-considered  action  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  meantime  the  world  is  full  of  causes  of  quarrel. 
The  risk  that  some  of  them  may  at  last  produce  a 
collision  is  visibly  increased  when  the  crown  of 
Russia  passes  to  an  untried  young  man,  who  suc- 
ceeds to  an  inheritance  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  trials  of  the  Eussian 
Government  in  two  ways  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  distribution  of  inflammatory  circulars,  very  artfully 
calculated  to  excite  the  peasantry,  proves  that  the 
revolutionary  parties  are  again  stirring,  and  points  out 
the  probability  that  the  new  reign  will  begin  with 
another  struggle  against  anarchy.  Then  the  fact  that 
the  Eussian  Government  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  endeavouring  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  keep 
up  the  value  of  the  rouble  is  a  reminder  that  it  is  little 
better  than  bankrupt.  Actual  bankruptcy  has  only 
been  avoided  by  the  most  desperate  expedients  for 
some  time  past.  It  can  only  be  averted  by  reductions 
of  military  expenditure,  which  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
attempted.  A  young  Czar  would  surely  shrink  from 
measures  which  most  of  those  about  him  would  con- 
sider equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  his  position  in 
Europe.  Yet,  if  they  are  not  taken,  the  choice  lies 
between  a  continuance  of  the  weary  struggle  which  has 
broken  down  the  strength  of  Alexander  III.  and  an 
attempt  to  escape  by  a  policy  of  adventure. 


THE  MINISTEEIAL  CHANGES  IN  GERMANY. 

IT  is  curiously  significant  of  the  acute  attack  of 
"  nerves  "  from  which  Europe  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing that  the  Berlin  Ministerial  crisis,  as  it  has  been  not 
very  aptly  designated,  should  have  given  rise  to  such 
general  uneasiness.  For  not  only  had  the  incident  no 
known  relation  to  any  specific  international  question, 
but  it  was  one  which  might  well  have  taxed  the  utmost 
ingenuity  of  the  alarmists  to  connect,  even  by  secret 
and  subterranean  communications,  with  international 
affairs.  Something,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  appar- 
ently quite  unnecessary  mystery  in  which  the  initial 
stages  of  the  transaction  were  involved ;  but  those  who 
reflected  on  the  now  familiar  character  of  the  Emperor 
William,  and  his  known  inability  to  "  do  anything  like 
"  anybody  else,"  had  little  excuse  for  discomposure.  On 
the  face  of  it,  there  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable  in 
his  desire  to  part  company  with  Count  Caprivi,  nor 
any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  nothing  short  of 
some  new  and  portentous  resolve  on  the  part  of  his 
master  could  lead  to  his  disappearance  from  the  Impe- 
rial councils.  The  wonder  is  rather,  perhaps,  that  his 
presidence  over  them  should  have  lasted  as  long  as  it 
has.  The  original  theory  that  he  was  the  mere  mouth- 
piece of  a  masterful  Kaiser,  if,  indeed,  there  was  ever 
any  foundation  for  it,  has  ceased  for  some  time  past  to 
fit  the  facts.  That  he  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  good 
deal  more  pliable  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  we 
can  well  believe ;  but  he  might  easily  be  that  without 
being  so  much  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  potter. 
It  was  no  extravagant  assumption  to  credit  him  with  at 
least  some  will  of  his  own,  and  it  was  pretty  certain 
that,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  anything  like  serious  and 
irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  Emperor's,  he  would 
have  to  go. 

The  universal  feeling  of  relief  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  appointment  of  his  successor  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Europe,  indeed,  perhaps  hardly 
required  M.  de  Blowitz's  handsome  testimonial  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  high  qualifications — still  less  the 
recital  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  cause 


of  peace  by  the  former  diplomatist  at  a  grave  inter- 
national crisis — in  order  to  regard  the  Prince's  selec- 
tion as  a  guarantee  of  the  continuity  of  German  policy 
in  a  pacific  sense.  The  announcement,  in  fact,  of  his 
succession  to  Count  Caprivi  has  entirely  divested  the 
situation  of  any  European  aspect,  and  reduced  it  to 
one  of  purely  domestic  concern.  In  other  words,  the 
crisis  is  seen  to  have  been,  in  very  truth,  what  in  Ger- 
many itself  it  was  always  represented  to  be — the 
simple  result  of  a  struggle  between  Imperial  policy 
and  Particularist  interests.  If  any  doubt  on  this 
point  survived  the  nomination  of  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
it  must  have  been  disposed  of  by  subsequent  Minis- 
terial re-arrangements.  The  latest  of  these,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Baron  Marschall,  the  Imperial  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  be  a  Prussian  Minister,  is  the  most  signi- 
ficant. Not  only  does  it — as  did  the  previous  appoint- 
ment of  another  subordinate  of  the  new  Chancellor's, 
Herr  von  Roller — emphasize  the  determination  of  the 
Emperor  to  give  Prince  Hohenlohe  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  Prussian  Ministry,  but,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, it  is  a  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
the  struggle  with  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Kingdom 
is  to  be  prosecuted  more  resolutely  than  ever.  Baron 
Marschall  is  not  only,  after  Count  Caprivi,  the 
most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  commercial  treaty 
policy,  but  he  is,  by  origin,  a  representative  of  those 
wider  Imperial  interests  which  that  policy  aims  at 
promoting,  and  which  a  Prussian  party  seeks,  it  is 
charged,  to  sacrifice  to  its  own  advantage.  The  new 
Prussian  Minister  is  a  Badener,  as  his  chief  is  a 
Bavarian,  and  the  Liberal  press  of  Germany  is 
naturally  citing  these  circumstances  as  proof  that 
Particularism  is  losing  ground,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
Empire  being  dominated  by  the  influence  of  Prussia,  as 
its  Particularists  hoped,  it  is  Prussia  which  is  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  Empire. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  both 
parties  are  probably  exaggerated.  Still,  the  mere  facts 
of  the  case  suffice  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
Prussian  Conservatives  will,  at  any  rate,  score  no  point 
in  their  game  through  the  Ministerial  changes.  Im- 
portant acts  like  the  selection  of  new  Ministers  count 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  Imperial  civilities,  and 
the  hopes  that  have  been  founded  on  the  Kaiser's 
reception  of  the  East  Prussian  Agrarian  deputation  will 
now,  no  doubt,  be  definitively  abandoned.  Whether 
the  League  succeed  in  obtaining  another  audience  or 
not,  they  can  hardly  any  longer  imagine  that  they 
have  made  any  way  towards  their  practical  objects. 
Their  Imperial  master  has  graciously  received  their 
submission,  and  commends  them  for  having  accepted 
in  a  loyal  and  dutiful  spirit  the  sharp  snub  which  he 
had  recently  to  administer  to  them.  But  that  is 
all.  There  is  to  be  no  wavering  of  the  Emperor's 
resolve  to  proceed  with  his  commercial  policy.  Prussian 
Agrarianism  and  Junkerism  are,  in  effect,  bidden  t) 
take  that  for  certain,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


A  LESSON  FEOM  NORWAY. 

IT  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  troubled 
with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  any  of  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ;  but,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  he  did  in  one  of  his  later  speeches 
show  some  signs  of  uneasiness  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  Norwegian  analogy  was  being  handled  by  the 
brutality  of  events.  The  best  he  could  say  of  it,  at 
last,  was  merely  that  the  application  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy  to  Norway  had  not  yet  led  to  its  actual 
disruption  from  Sweden,  and  that  it  was  at  present 
premature  to  assume  that  it  would.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  quite  visibly  conscious  that  his  favourite  nostrum 
was  not  working  quite  satisfactorily  in  this  case  ;  and, 
if  he  still  thinks  it  worth  while  to  follow  the  course  of 
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Norwegian  politics,  he  cannot  have  drawn  much 
comfort  from  their  recent  developments.  It  may 
be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  Separatist  cause  has 
not  of  late  made  much  additional  progress  on  its 
own  merits  ;  but  the  movement  in  its  favour 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  fruitful  in  collateral  com- 
plications of  the  most  embarrassing  kind.  It  has 
divided  parties  along  new  lines  of  cleavage,  and  has  so 
interwoven  itself  with  other  and  even  graver  political 

i  issues,  that  there  seems  almost  a  possibility  of  its 
triumphing  by  indirect  means.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Separatist 
party  may  carry  their  adversaries'  position,  not  because 

.  it  is  untenable,  but  because  its  defenders  are  forced  to 
retire  from  it,  in  order  to  avert  the  capture  of  another 
stronghold,  from  which  they  are  still  more  unwilling  to 
be  driven.     Things  must,  indeed,  have  reached  a 

,  serious  pass  when  it  can  be  even  plausibly  reported 
that  the  Conservatives  of  Norway  are  meditating  the 
abandonment  on  purely  tactical  grounds  of  the  defence 
of  the  Union. 

The  report  in  question  may,  no  doubt,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Norwegian  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  a 
I  letter  correcting  certain  speculations  of  that  journal,  be 
premature.    He  does  not,  however,  deny  the  gravity  of 
'  the  situation,  or  attempt  to  extenuate  the  magnitude 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  political  party  in  ques- 
1  tion  are  just  now  confronted.    These  difficulties  are, 
i  indeed,  formidable.  Hitherto  the  strength  of  the  Con- 
servatives as  supporters  of  the  existing  constitutional 
p  arrangement  has    lain  among  the  electorate,  of  the 
H  towns  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  question  of  Separation  could 
\  be  successfully  isolated,  there  appears  no  reason  to 
I  doubt  that  the  Conservatives  might  continue  to  hold 
|  their  own  upon  it  by  the  help  of  the  urban  vote.  But, 
I  as  we  know  to  our  cost  in  this  country,  it  is  im- 
l  possible,  without  some  special  constitutional  provision 
for  that  object,  to  effect  this  complete  isolation  of  any 
I  single  political  issue  ;  and  the  Eadicals   of  Norway, 
like  their  brethren  of  England,  have  not  been  slow  to 
f  take  advantage  of  this  defect  in  the  working  of  repre- 
-  sentative  institutions.    Socialism  has  of  late,  it  seems, 
been  gaining  ground  in  the  Norwegian  towns,  and  the 
'<■  Eadicals  are  making  use  of  this  movement  for  the  pur- 
;  pose  of  detaching  the  urban  electors  from  the  Conservative 
I  party.    The  Conservatives  have  thus  been  thrown  back 
[  upon  the  rural  voter ;  but  unluckily  the  rural  voters, 
1  though  untainted  by  Socialism,  have  a  strong  leaning 
B  towards  Separation,  and  the  Eadicals  are,  with  equal 
P  ingenuity,  working  upon  this  inclination  with  the  view 
i  of  alienating  these  supporters  also  from  the  Conserva- 
^  tive  cause.   Norwegian  Eadicalism  is,  in  fact,  applying 
i  the  Pauline  maxim  of  "  being  all  things  to  all  men  " 
p  with  apparently  only  too  much  success.    It  is  Socialist 
'  in  the  towns  and  Separatist  in  the  country,  and  the 
i  Conservatives  are  finding  themselves  so  dangerously 
]  weakened  by  their  identification  with  the  rurally  un- 
popular cause  of  national  integrity  that  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  premature  report  of  their  having  re- 
solved to  throw  it  overboard.    They  are,  at  any  rate, 
evidently  beginning  to  fear  that  they  may  sooner  or 
later  have  to  sacrifice  Imperial  unity  in  order  to  make 
~  good  the  defence  of  property  and  social  order. 

All  this  mischief,  it  may  no  doubt  be  said,  is 
already  illustrated,  and  in  an  aggravated  form,  among 
ourselves.    Our  Eadicals,  it  may  be  argued,  are  pur- 

;  suing  much  the  same  tactics  in  Parliament  as  the  same 
party  in  Norway  have  adopted  among  the  electorate. 

'That  is  to  say,  they  are  seeking  to  promote  Socialism 
by  the  assistance  of  a  Separatist  vote,  and  are  in  turn 
lending  themselves  to  the  support  of  Separatism  by 
way  of  quid  pro  quo.  This,  of  course,  we  must  admit 
to  be  the  case ;  but  it  does  not  really  help  the  English 

-Home  Euler  to  point  it  out,  because  his  contention 
;  lhas  always  been  that  the  concession  of  Home  Eule 

\ 
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to  Ireland  would  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
and  immoral  traffic  between  parties  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  From  the  example  of  Norway  alone, 
however,  if  not  from  general  political  considerations, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  hope  would 
prove  wholly  delusive.  With  a  Home  Eule  Parlia- 
ment established  in  Dublin,  and  Ireland  represented, 
or,  in  other  words,  armed  with  a  casting  vote,  at  West- 
minster, the  same  pernicious  bargaining  would  begin 
again  ;  only  that  for  "  Home  Eule  to  Ireland  "  would 
be  substituted  "  Irish  Independence,"  as  the  name  of 
the  commodity  which  the  English  Eadicals  would  have 
to  offer  to  their  Irish  colleagues  in  exchange  for  their 
support  to  a  Socialistic  programme.  With  all  respect 
to  the  two  parties  in  question,  we  much  prefer  having 
to  deal  with  them  under  existing  conditions  than  under 
those  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  would  have  created. 


"DITTO  TO  MR.  BURKE." 

HAS  Lord  Rosebery  been  submitting  himself  to  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Edison's  Kinetoscope  ?  Its  success 
with  him  would  be  a  crucial  test  of  the  perfection  which  it 
has  reached.  It  reproduces,  we  are  told,  living  move- 
ments of  the  most  complex  and  rapid  character.  A  person 
has  been  photographed  taking  off  his  coat.  "  The  successive 
views  representing  the  whole  of  the  action  at  every  forty- 
third  part  of  a  second  are  joined  up,  and  the  complete 
operation  of  taking  off  the  coat  is  presented  to  the  eye." 
Lord  Rosebery,  we  know  from  his  speech  at  Bradford,  has 
been  taking  off  his  coat,  and  not  only  his  coat,  hut  his 
waistcoat  too,  in  preparation  for  his  conflict  with  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  not  only  taking  them  off,  but  turning  them. 
Perhaps  these  varied  and  complex  movements  are  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  kinetoscope  in  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment. At  Bristol,  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Rosebery 
went  through  the  counter-operation  of  re-turning  hist 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  putting  them  on  again.  He 
appeared  at  the  Council  Hall,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Colston  Hall,  clothed,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
his  right  mind.  The  people  of  Bristol  (or,  rather,  Sir 
William  Henry  Wills,  on  their  behalf)  have  repented  of 
their  forefathers'  rejection  of  Burke,  114  years  ago,  and 
have  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  tardy  expiation  of  that 
offence  against  political  good  sense.  The  expiation  re- 
sembles, in  some  degree,  that  of  the  Jews  who  built  the 
tombs  and  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  whom 
their  forefathers  had  stoned,  protesting  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers  they  would  not  have  done 
the  like.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Burke  would  fare 
any  better  in  Bristol  now  than  he  did  then.  The  selec- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery  to  unveil  his  statue  is  as  appropriate 
as  the  choice  of  Mr.  C41adstone  would  be  to  unveil  a  statue 
of  Pitt,  or  of  Mr.  John  Morley  to  pay  similar  honours  to 
Wilberforce.  It  would  have  been  better  to  send  the  Prime 
Minister  a  complete  copy  of  Burke's  works,  or  some 
judicious  selections  from  them.  Perhaps  the  motive  was  to 
induce  him  to  look  into  them.  Even  a  mere  dipping  into 
them,  the  practice  of  the  sories  Burkiance,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  good  effect.  On  every  page  he  would  find 
something  profitable  for  reproof  and  correction. 

Lord  Rosebery  in  practical  politics  is  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  the  unwisdom  against  which  Burke's  life 
and  teaching  were  a  protest.  Many  of  the  passages  of 
the  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  "  might  be  addressed  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  The  hope  which  Burke  expresses 
"  that  no  gentleman  or  nobleman  of  our  time  will  think  of 
finishing  at  Mr.  Thehvall's  lecture,  whatever  may  have  been 
left  incomplete  at  the  old  Universities  of  this  country "  ; 
his  description  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  faithful  Lords  and 
Commons,  as  a  triple  knot  which  no  man  must  be  suffered 
to  break ;  his  denunciation  of  the  talk  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  without  anything  else  hereditary  in  the  common- 
wealth, as  the  language  of  "  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves  "  ; 
his  condemnation  of  statesmen  who  yield  their  own  judg- 
ment to  the  cry  of  the  moment ;  his  protest  against 
the  underhand  manoeuvres  of  "  the  corps  of  schemers, 
the  rotten  division  of  a  faction,"  who  undermine 
the  State,  are  even  more  timely  now  than  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  judge  from  his  Bristol 
speech,  however,  Lord  Rosebery  was  not  in  need  of  any  of 
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these  cautions.  He  was  content,  while  protesting  agains 
the  criticism  which  throws  doubt  on  the  phrase,  to  say 
"  Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  No  one  could  have  recognized  in 
him  the  demagogue  of  the  Bradford  platform.  The  political 
doctrine  of  his  speech  was  orthodox  enough.  Its  taste  was 
not  so  unquestionable.  Lord  Rosebery  has  a  way  of  lower- 
in  o-  every  great  subject  which  he  takes  in  hand.  Reversing 
Johnson's  habit,  he  makes  his  whales  demean  themselves  as 
minnows.  His  suggestion  that  Burke  was  dismissed  at 
Bristol,  not  because  he  favoured  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
commercial  reform,  but  because  he  did  not  go  down  to 
Bristol  often  enough,  and  his  description  of  the  influences 
used  against  him,  were  in  a  lower  tone  than  the  occasion 
required.  That  he  should  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  Taine  and  the 
contemporary  descriptions  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  that 
he  should  ignore  the  light  which  newly  published  State 
Papers  have  thrown  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  Warren 
Hastings,  is  excusable  in  a  busy  man. 


A  COLONIAL  POLITICIAN. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Mercier  revives  the  memory  of  the 
sordid  Canadian  scandals  of  three  years  ago.  The 
charitable  wish  expressed  in  his  obituary  in  the  Times — that 
the  "  misuse  "  of  his  talents,  by  which  he  obtained  office  in 
Quebec,  may  be  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  the  use  he  made 
of  them  in  earlier  years — must,  we  are  afraid,  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  merely  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
The  old  rule  concerning  what  should  be  said  of  the  dead 
cannot  be  applied  in  Mr.  Mercier's  case  if  he  and  his  career 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  any  comment  at  all.  It  was  by 
this  same  misuse  of  his  talents  that  Mr.  Mercier  alone 
became  memorable.  If  he  had  been  consistent,  if  he  had 
continued  in  opposition  as  a  Liberal  politician,  if  he  had 
not  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  second 
rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  to  gain  power,  if  he  had  not  thrown 
over  all  his  principles,  and  had  not  gained  office  by  serving 
everything  which  he  had  hitherto  attacked,  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Mercier  would  have  been  purely  local.  That  he 
was  "  a  genial  friend  and  capable  of  generosity  to  enemies  " 
may  be  believed.  A  man  may  be  an  unscrupulous  politician, 
and  yet  have  a  fund  of  good  nature,  and  occasional  happy 
hours  of  generosity.  It  is  with  no  intention  of  making  an 
unduly  offensive  comparison  that  we  note  that  as  much 
has  been  said  on  good  evidence  for  some  noted  brigands. 
But  they  have  none  the  less  to  be  ranked  according  to  their 
essential  character.  It  is  impossible  to  take  Swift's  ironical 
advice,  and  "  bemoan  "  Mr.  Mercier. 

The  alternative,  it  may  be  pleaded,  is  to  say  nothing 
about  him.    But  this,  although  it  would  be  good-natured, 
would,  we  think,  be  a  little  wanting  in  common  sense.  Mr. 
Mercier  was,  unfortunately,  a  very  typical  man,  not  only  in 
colonial,  but  in  all  modern  Parliamentary,  politics.    If  they 
are  worth  commenting  upon  at  all  (and  if  they  are  not  the 
functions  of  political  journalism  must  be  very  closely  re- 
stricted), then  he  and  his  career  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.    Besides,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  conditions 
which  made  his  rise  and  fall  possible  are  in  any  material 
degree  changed.    It  is  only  too  certain  that  they  remain 
what  they  were,  and  are  likely  to  become,  if  anything, 
more  pronounced.    Canadian  politics  have  of  late  been  very 
quiet,  but  the  prolonged  crisis  in  Newfoundland  goes  on  a 
course  which  certainly  does  not  show  that  there  is  any 
material  improvement  in  the  general  colonial  standard  of 
political  morality.    In  spite  of  the  discredit  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  incurred  by  events  which  are  very  recent, 
Sir  W.  White  way  and  his  friends  are  still  returned  by  suffi- 
cient majorities.  Much  in  Mr.  Mercier's  life  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  French  Canadian.    In  no  other  province 
of  the  Empire  could  he  have  first  gained  notoriety  as  an 
opponent  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  have  intrigued  himself  into  office  by  an  alliance 
with  an  Ultramontane  party.     But  this  was  little  more 
than  an  accident.    If  Mr.  Mercier  had  belonged  to  another 
division  of  the  Empire  he  would  have  had  to  oppose  some- 
thing else,  and  make  other  compromises.    It  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  not  have  been  every  whit  as  much 
tempted  to  agitate  for  notoriety,  and  then  when  he  had 
shown  himself  formidable  enough  to  be  worth  buying,  to 
gain  ofiice  by  dropping  his  principles.    The  best  excuse  for 
him,  and  for  the  many  like  him,  is  that  they  are  sorely 


tempted.    It  is  notorious  that  the  colonies  are  flooded  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  the  old  world  with  what  the 
French  call  "  fruits  sees  "—that  is,  young  men  who  have 
been  unfitted  by  education  for  "  the  useful  pursuit  of  the 
mechanic  arts,"  and  are  turned  in  ever-increasing  shoals 
into  the  already  overcrowded   learned  professions.  The 
desire  to  escape  manual  toil  being  stronger  in  the  new 
world,  where  industry  is  more  severe,  and  what  is  called 
education  being  incomparably  more  superficial,  the  propor- 
tion of  lads  who  are  turned  out  to  scramble  for  a  livelihood 
to  be  earned  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  immense,  and  it 
increases  as  schooling  of  some  kind  is  continually  brought 
more  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.    The  percentage  of  the 
lads  supplied  with  an  easily  gained  diploma  who  can  hope 
to  earn  a  competence  as  lawyers  or  doctors  in  a  poor  market 
must  needs  be  small.    The  majority  sink  into  miserably  paid 
clerkships.  Others,  whohave  the  energy  and  faculty  to  succeed 
at  the  Bar  or  in  medicine,  want  the  patience  to  struggle  on 
for  years  till  the  older  men  drop  off.    In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  also  want  the  means  to  support  themselves  till 
the  opening  comes.    To  these  men  a  political  career,  which 
in  democratic  countries  brings  a  salary  with  it,  affords  a 
resource.    Therefore  it  is  that  the  history  of  so  many 
colonial  and  American  politicians  may  be  summed  up  as 
birth  in  a  farmhouse,  an  education  so-called  at  some  free 
school,  and  if  not  quite  free  then  very  cheap  college,  a  little 
practice  of  the  law,  and  a  great  deal  of  rancorous  party 
journalism  and  electioneering  intrigue,  a  seat  in  some  legis- 
lative chamber,  a  share  in  the  control  of  some  political 
machine,  and,  finally,  office.    The  pay  is  moderate,_  the 
expenses  are  many,  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  intrigue, 
temptations  abound,  and,  as  the  men  have  no  private  means, 
"  scandals  "  recur  regularly. 

All  this  is  a  story  which  has  often  been  told,  but  it  has 
to  be  repeated,  if  only  because  it  explains  what  would 
otherwise  be  hardly  intelligible,  and  because  it  contains  a 
warning  (to  which  it  is  probable  that  no  sufficient  attention 
will  continue  to  be  paid)  to  those  countries  which  appear  to 
be  drifting  in  the  democratic  direction.    It  has  not  been 
proved  that  Mr.  Mercier  actually  took  money  corruptly  for 
himself,  but  the  case  was  not  tried  before  a  jury  which  was 
willing  to  accept  evidence.    In  every  other  respect  he  ran 
the  career  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  above.    From  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  at  St.  Athanase,  a  small  town  m 
Montreal,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  he  also  was  one  of  those  whom  a  cruel  kindness  has 
taken  from  manual  industry  to  turn  them  out  to  sink  or 
swim  in  a  "  learned  profession."    Journalism,  the  law,  and 
the  legislative  chamber  followed  in  regular  course.   A  short 
spell  in  office  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  opposition 
In  those  days  Mr.  Mercier  was  a  Liberal,  and  attacked 
"  the  corruption  which  seemed  to  be  the  curse  of  the  party 
in  power."    Experience  seems  to  have  taught  him  that  the 
party  in  power  being  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  too  strong  to  be  defeated,  and  he  broke  down 
under  the  prospect  of  a  life  spent  out  of  office  The 
manoeuvre  by  which  he  escaped  from  the  "  hell  of  politi- 
cians "  was  unrivalled  for  shamelessness.    He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  sentence  passed  on  that  ignoble  rascal,  Louis 
Riel  who  in  1885  showed  his  gratitude  for  being  spared  a 
well-deserved  hanging  in  1870  by  beginning  a  fresh  career 
of  rebellion  and  murder.     Mr.  Mercier  saw  m  this  an 
opportunity  for  gaining  popularity  by  a  display  of  French- 
Canadian  patriotism  of  the  kind  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  describe   as   emphatically  the   refuge  of  scoundrels. 
Having  once  decided  to  play  the  part  of  demagogue  m  such 
a  cause,  he  went  thoroughly  to  work  in  his  choice  ot 
associates.   The  Liberal  leader  of  the  last  few  years  and  the 
loud  critic  of  corruption  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
extreme  Ultramontane  section  of  the  Church  party  which 
justified  all  he  had  ever  said  of  its  toleration  of  corruption 
by  taking  up  the  cause  of  a  cowardly  cutthroat,  and  making 
it  a  matter  of  "patriotism."    A  bargain  was  made  Mr. 
Mercier  got  office.    His  clerical  friends  got  8o,ooo^.  by  the 
Jesuit  act.    Mr.  Mercier  also  obtained  the  title  of  count 
from  the  Pope,  and  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  worn  with  much  complacency. 
Whether  he  was  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  was  not  proved.    But  when  Mr.  Angers  dis- 
missed his  Ministry  on  the  ground  that  it  was  at  least  too 
tolerant  of  corruption,  no  party  was  found  to  show  that  it 
thought  Mr.  Mercier  unfairly  treated.    And,  indeed,  it  to 
throw  over  all  your  principles,  to  join  your  opponents  in 
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doing  what  you  have  always  denounced  as  detestable,  to 
take  office  on  these  terms  and  pay  for  it  by  legislating  for 
the  benefit  of  your  allies,  is  not  corrupt,  it  seems  barely 
worth  while  to  keep  the  word  in  the  political  vocabulary. 


SYMBOLS. 

DO  symbols  symbolize  anything  1  That  is  the  question 
which  occurs  to  readers  of  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella's 
Migration  of  Symbol,  now  translated,  with  a  preface,  by  Sir 
George  Birdwood,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Con- 
stable. That  some  symbols  have  a  meaning  is  certain  enough. 
Those  which  represent,  rather  than  symbolize,  reproductive 
forces  are  extremely  common,  and  simply  intend,  as  a  rule, 
to  bring  good  luck.  A  Hindoo  boy  was  recently  flogged, 
in  the  Black  Town  of  Madras,  for  setting  up  an  indecent 
image  in  front  of  a  house.  The  Athenians  always  did  it,  so 
do  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  as  a  religious  act.  The 
Hindoo  boy  had  been  born  too  late  into  too  proper  a  world. 
In  Athens,  or  New  Guinea,  the  boy  might  as  well  have 
been  flogged  for  saying  "  his  catechee "  or  his  prayers. 
But  he  had  better  not  say  that  sort  of  prayers  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  London  County  Council. 

There  are  other  symbols  which  represent  nothing  in 
heaven,  or  earth,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  In 
Galloway  cottage-floors  are  covered  with  queer  white 
patterns,  and  Mr.  Crockett  avers  that  these  are  survivals 
of  prehistoric  designs.  But  they  do  not  represent  any- 
thing, and  are  probably  old  representations,  conven- 
tionalized out  of  all  likeness  in  the  manner  of  the  "  cur- 
licues "  into  which  the  Greek  chariot  is  degraded  on  British 
gold  coins.  Wherever  a  race  finds  itself  in  possession  of 
meaningless  traditional  figures  of  any  sort,  as  it  becomes 
reflective  it  begins  to  suppose  that  these  designs  once  had  a 
meaning ;  and  then  priests  and  philosophers  invent  a  signi- 
ficance for  them.  That  significance  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  priests  and  philosophers,  but  probably  these 
ideas  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  original  designers.  A 
similar  system  of  interpretation  ran  riot  in  the  last  century, 
and  is  not  extinct. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  cross,  with  limbs  at  right 
angles  to  the  chief  limbs ;  the  fylfot  cross,  or  gammadion, 
or  Hindoo  swastika.  We  find  it  in  Peru,  we  find  it  in 
"  Trojan  "  whorls  from  Hissarlik,  in  India,  among  Mongols, 
and  almost  everywhere.  A  beautiful  specimen,  made  by 
representations  of  four  men  in  ingenious  attitudes,  is  on 
a  sepulchral  stone  at  Meigle  in  Perthshire.  Now,  Sir 
George  Birdwood  thinks  that  this  is  "  positively  proved " 
to  be  a  solar  symbol.  Why?  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  noted  a 
coin  of  Mesembria  (mid-day),  whereon  is  a  gammadion, 
with  the  sun  in  the  centre.  On  some  coins  is  stamped 
ME2  Ljlj  ;  ME2  with  the  gammadion  filling  up  the  space, 

the  symbol  standing  for  embria.  This  is  "  decisive."  We 
doubt  it.  The  symbol  may  be  a  mere  decoration  to  fill 
up  a  space  where  there  was  not  room  for  embria.  On  coins 
where  the  sun  occupies  the  centre  of  the  gammadion  the 
scheme  may  be  purely  decorative.  Again,  the  thinkers  of 
Mesembria  may  have  conceived  that  the  gammadion  was 
originally  a  solar  symbol ;  and  yet  it  may  originally  have 
been  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  a  mere  idle  and  natural 
arrangement  of  lines.  If  it  is  that,  it  might  be  scratched 
anywhere  by  anybody,  and  so  may  have  become  an  element 
in  decoration.  It  has  a  mystic  meaning,  now,  in  the  East ; 
but  that  meaning  may  have  been  forced  on  the  pre-existing 
design.  In  short,  the  case  is  so  far  from  being  "decisive" 
that,  as  the  Irish  gentleman  said,  we  would  argue  it  either 
way  for  a  guinea.  In  the  same  way,  except  where  the 
migration  can  be  traced  historically,  as  from  India  north- 
wards, we  need  not  conceive  that  it  has  been  carried  abroad 
in  commerce  or  in  migrations.  How  did  it  get  to  Peru  1 
How  did  the  Greek  wave  pattern  get  on  to  Inca  pottery 
with  other  Greek  patterns  %    Nobody  knows. 

Then  we  have  the  Caduceus,  like  a  common  watchkey, 
with  the  top  circle  incomplete,  or  like  a  rod  with  the  figure 
8  at  the  top,  the  upper  circle  being  open.  It  is  Hittite, 
and  Phoenician,  and  Greek.  Is  it  the  thunderbolt,  the 
sacred  tree,  the  scarab,  the  sun  and  crescent  moon  1  Is  it 
a  globe,  plus  a  pair  of  horns,  as  in  a  Hittite  case  ?  Is  it  a 
winged  globe  %  Did  it  come  to  Greece  from  Mesopotamia 
the  Blest  ?  Is  it  a  conventionalized  representation  of  two 
serpents  1  Is  it  simply  the  "  twig "  or  divining  rod  of 
popular  superstition,  amplified  ?  Taking  hold  of  the  open 
circle  by  the  ends,  a  man  could  work  it  as  well  as  Mullens 


can  do  the  ordinary  "  twig."  The  whole  question  is  probably 
one  of  comparative  art.  That  which  was  originally  a 
decorative  sport  became,  under  the  conjectures  of  reflection, 
a  sacred  symbol. 

The  Cross,  in  Christianity,  has,  of  course,  an  historical 
meaning.  But  there  are  pre-Christian  crosses,  as  in  Peru. 
Perhaps  some  emancipated  ass  will  discover  that  the  tale  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  a  myth,  invented  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  symbol  of  the  Cross.  In  the  meantime,  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviella's  book  is  a  monument  of  sanity  in  specula- 
tion, and  of  patient  comparative  research. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BOOKS. 

THERE  is  a  natural  tendency  in  man,  when  two 
opposing  parties,  each  having  a  distinct  interest  in  the 
matter,  argue  avowedly  for  his,  the  third  party's  benefit,  to 
feel  a  certain  kind  of  suspicion.  And  we  doubt  not  that 
this  perhaps  unworthy,  but  extremely  human,  sentiment 
has  been  present  in  the  readers  of  a  discussion  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Times  about  prices,  "  net "  and  other, 
of  books.  What  is  the  interest  of  the  average  man  in  the 
question  1  Has  he  any  1  If  he  has,  is  it  likely  to  coincide 
with  the  publishers'  interest,  or  with  the  booksellers',  or  with 
neither  i  We  say  nothing  about  the  author,  who  is  now- 
adays extremely  prone  to  take  his  own  part,  and  whose 
interest  is  alleged  to  be  untouched. 

According  to  an  authoritative  person  who  is  indulged 
with  large  type  and  a  heading  in  the  Times,  the  agitation 
about  the  discount  system  began  forty-two  years  ago.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  know  anything  about  that  by  actual 
memory,  but  it  seems  that  then  the  publishers  in  a  body 
tried  to  stop  retail  discount  altogether,  and  the  question, 
being  referred  to  Lord  Campbell  as  arbitrator,  was  given 
against  them.  Some  years  later  (about,  we  think,  in  the 
early  sixties)  a  fresh,  but  abortive,  agitation,  which  may  be 
in  more  memories,  was  made  on  the  extension  by  some 
retailers  of  the  then  already  usual  "  twopence  in  the 
shilling  "  to  threepence.  This  latter  was  long  confined  to  a 
few  London  dealers,  but,  as  everybody  knows,  it  has  spread 
very  widely  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  now 
almost  universal  in  London  and  usual  in  the  country, 
though,  except  in  the  case  of  "  remainders "  and  soiled 
copies,  it  is  still  stoutly  resisted  at  the  railway  bookstalls. 
Last  of  all,  and  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  only,  has 
come  in  the  "  net "  system,  whereby  books  are  issued  by 
the  publisher  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than 
would  have  been  the  case  before,  on  the  understanding 
that  this  is  to  be  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  selling-price, 
and  that  no  discount  whatever  is  to  be  allowed.  The  dis- 
advantages, or  at  least  the  drawbacks,  of  this  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  railway  bookstalls,  not  unnaturally, 
object  to  pocketing  a  lesser  profit,  and  set  their  faces  against 
"net"  books.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  retailers 
ignore  the  standard,  and  still  out  of  the  discount  allowed 
them  allow  some  to  the  public.  Whence  arises  a  bitter  cry 
of  "  cut "  profits  from  their  rivals,  and  threats  of  boycotting 
and  stopping  supplies  from  the  publishers  themselves. 

Out  of  all  this  pother  two  things  are  clear — the  first  that, 
so  long  as  publishers  sell  through  booksellers,  the  fixing  of 
a  net  price  is  perfectly  futile ;  the  second  that,  if  the 
publishers  really  wish  to  fix  the  selling  price  of  books,  what 
they  have  to  do  is  to  restore  the  old  process,  by  which  the 
publisher  was  universally  a  bookseller  as  well,  and  sell 
direct.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  settle  the  matter  offhand  on  rigid  Cobdenite  principles 
involves  a  slight  fallacy.  So  long  as  there  is  copyright 
there  never  can  be  entire  free-trade  in  books,  and  the  pub- 
lisher is  in  a  position  which  no  other  manufacturer  except 
of  patented  things  occupies,  while  he  has  the  advantage 
even  of  this  brother  of  his  in  the  fact  that  no  imitations 
of,  or  substitutes  for,  his  ware  are  practically  possible. 
But  these  questions  concern  rather  the  publishers  than 
the  public.  There  is  an  aspect  of  the  affair  which  does 
concern  the  latter.  It  is  matter  of  common  observation 
with  all  who  have  to  do  with  books  that,  since  the  dis- 
count system  came  in,  the  ordinary  bookseller,  who  is 
not  a  second-hand  bookseller,  for  the  most  part  knows 
nothing  of  his  business.  Whether  it  be  that  neces- 
sary contact  with  "  stationery,  music,  and  water-colour 
drawings,"  which  one  correspondent  has  pathetically  be- 
wailed, or  not,  the  bookseller  has  become  a  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  books  unless  he  deals  in  them  at  second 
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hand,  in  which  case  knowledge  is  forced  on  him.  We  ob- 
serve that  another  mournful  retailer  accuses  the  second-hand 
bookseller  himself  of  taking  an  unduly  small  profit  on 
new  books  because  of  his  wicked  gambling  gains  on  old  ; 
but  this  may  be  neglected.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that, 
as  a  mere  middleman,  a  mere  distributor  taking  a 
book,  like  a  boot  or  a  brick,  with  one  hand  from  the 
manufacturer  and  handing  it  over  to  the  customer  with  the 
other,  the  bookseller  has  no  chance  of  anything  but  the 
bare  margin  of  competitive-distributive  profit  which  rules 
now  everywhere.  But  then  this  is  the  sort  of  bookseller 
for  whom  we  have,  we  confess,  very  little  sympathy,  and 
we  could  see  him  perish  from  the  land  with  a  dry  eye. 
The  second-hand  bookseller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
person  to  be  distinctly  encouraged,  and  is  comparatively 
safe  from  competition  in  the  second  part  of  his  trade.  The 
supply  of  the  article  he  deals  in  is  not  unlimited,  it  cannot 
be  obtained  without  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  it  wants 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  dispense  it  likewise.  If,  there- 
fore, by  the  operation  of  the  discount  system,  either  on  net 
or  gross  prices  (and  whichever  be  adopted  some  discount  is 
equally  certain),  all  the  retail  book- trade  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  real  booksellers  who  know  something  of  the 
inside  of  books  as  well  as  of  the  outside,  why  then  many 
worse  things  will  have  happened. 


THE  INSTITUTE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  present  winter  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institute 
galleries  in  Piccadilly  contains  as  much  interesting 
work  as  usual  on  the  line — where,  presumably,  the  best  is 
to  be  found — and  rather  more  than  usual  that  is  good  among 
the  smaller  canvases  off  the  line,  which  are  in  some  risk  of 
annihilation  in  large  exhibitions.     All  the  three  great 
rooms  at  the  Institute  are  packed  with  pictures,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that,  of  the  six  hundred  shown,  many  should 
prove  to  be  of  slight  or  absolutely  no  artistic  value.  Among 
the  figure  subjects  are  some  few  that  are  serious  in  aim  and 
accomplished  in  execution.     The  President's  "  Autumn  " 
(241),  for  instance,  though  scarcely  one  of  the  maturest 
fruits  of  his  learning,  and  not  comparable  to  his  romantic 
Studies  of  "  Waverley  "  heroes  and  heroines  in  water-colours, 
is  a  potent  and  impressive  study.    Unwillingly  we  turn 
from  this  little  painting  to  Sir  James  Linton's  dark-toned 
and  lifeless  landscapes — •"  An  Autumn  Day "  (333)  and 
"  Late  Autumn  "  (509) — which  retain  none  of  the  qualities 
of  "  open  air,"  and  yield  merely  that  commonplace  presenta- 
tion of  nature  which  photography  gives  and  every  untrained 
eye  can  see.    Mrs.  Ernest  Normand's  "Pandora"  (569), 
the  figure  rose-crowned,  fine  in  design  and  modelling,  has 
the  charm  of  beautiful  colour  and  an  agreeable  decorative 
scheme.    Mr.  Fantin-Latour's  contributions  are  not  limited 
to  studies  of  flowers,  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed,  since 
he  shows  not   flowers  only,  as  in  the  "Roses"  (388) 
and   "  Dahlias "  (484),  both  admirable  examples,  but  a 
full-length  figure  subject  in  "  L'Aurore "  (387),  a  poetic 
conception  of  the  goddess,  floating  in  the  misty  dawn,  with 
draperies  lifted  by  "  the  slow,  unwilling  wind."    The  figure 
is  gracefully  disposed,  the  colour  refined,  and  the  suggestion 
of  movement  is  perfect.    Purely  decorative,  with  its  delicate 
scheme  of  purple  and  pale  blue  and  warm  grey,  is  Mr. 
Shannon's  one  contribution,  oddly  named  "  The  Purple 
Stocking"  (308).    Mr.  Brangwyn's  "Trade  on  the  Beach" 
(17) — in  Tangiers  the  scene  may  be,  or  some  Algerian  port — 
is  one  of  the  strongest  works  which  this  clever  artist  has 
done  since  he  betook  himself  to  the  South  to  study  the 
figure  in  open  air  and  sunshine.    The  pictorial  force  of  this 
painting  is  wonderful,  and  its  elements  are  most  skilfully 
harmonized.    In  the  same  room — the  West  Gallery — are 
some  of  the  best  landscapes,  such  as  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's 
"  In  the  Land  of  Lome  "  (68),  an  impressive  work,  noble 
in  colour  ;  Mr.  Wimperis's  breezy  record  of  spacious  moor- 
land, "Carting  Gravel"  (95) ;  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  "  Dor- 
setshire River  "  (105),  another  admirable  example  of  this 
fine  colourist;  Mr.  James  Hill's  excellent  "On  the  Stour" 
(168);  and  Mr.  Ernest  Parton's  "Windermere"  (157),  a 
pleasing  work,  and  less  mannered  than  is  much  of  the 
artist's  later  painting.    Mr.  Hope  McLachlan,  who  dips  his 
brush  in  the  mystery  of  Twilight,  is  apt  to  poetize  his  theme 
with  unequal  results,  as  in  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night  " 
(54),  which  is  nowise  visionary,  but  a  subtle  study  of  moving 
waters  and  starry  sky,  and  in  "Isles  of  the  Sea"  (347), 


which  is  Apocalyptic,  in  a  sense  that  the  ingenious  John 
Martin  never  attained  to. 

Too  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Institute  pictures  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  the  picture  newspaper,  and  the  treatment 
also  may  be  best  described  as  illustrated  journalism.  Mr. 
Carlton  Smith's  "  Sweet  Springtime"  (534),  Mr.  Topham's 
"  Lent  Lilies  "  (360),  Mr.  Joseph  Clark's  "  John  Anderson, 
my  Jo"  (71),  and  many  another  picture,  are  of  this  kind. 
They  belong  to  the  art  of  the  coloured  Christmas  Number 
plate,  and  are  more  or  less  glorified  examples  of  this  popular 
description  of  genre.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington's  "  Hush  !  " 
(465),  a  vivacious  young  woman  holding  a  partly  drawn 
curtain  in  one  hand  as  she  overhears  the  whispering  talk  of 
a  much-engaged  couple  beyond,  cleverly  painted  though  it 
be,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  same  class  of  work.  Mr. 
Kennington  has  done  better  in  recent  years.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hale  has  not  forsaken  the  mermaids,  as  is  shown  by  his 
clever  sketch  of  a  mermaid  mother  "In  Blue  Water" 
(298)  in  the  Central  Gallery.  Here  also  may  be  noted 
Mr.  Bridgman's  "El  Kantara"  (259),  a  little  Algerian 
painting,  which  calls  up  memories  of  Fromentin  ;  Mr. 
Aumonier's  admirable  "In  the  Hayfield  "  (217);  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wyllie's  capital  painting  of  a  steamship  and  other 
craft  entering  the  river  Stour  (225);  Mr.  George  Wetherbee's 
"  Summer  Sea"  (290),  a  dainty  conception,  full  of  delicate 
grace,  and  charming  in  colour.  In  "  Paul  Church  Tower  " 
(258)  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  is  inspired  by  no  very  striking 
elements  in  the  landscape,  but  paints  a  somewhat  ordinary 
English  country  scene  with  his  wonted  breadth  and  power. 
Another  good  example  of  simplicity  and  directness  of 
method  is  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite's  landscape,  "  End  of  the 
Harvest "  (409).  Of  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison's  three  im- 
pressionistic studies  of  the  seashore,  the  "  Moonrise  "  (418) 
is  the  most  harmonious,  the  so-called  "  Yellow  Harmony  " 
(429)  being  coarse  and  discordant.  Cleverly  realized  is  the 
scene  represented  by  Mr.  John  Lomax  in  "  Trapped " 
(384),  a  band  of  Roundhead  soldiers  overhauling  the  papers 
of  a  Royalist  whom  they  have  bound  to  a  heavy  chest,  in 
no  workmanlike  fashion,  it  must  be  owned.  There  is 
something  theatrical  in  the  exaggerated  action  of  the 
figures,  decidedly  in  that  of  the  prisoner ;  but  the  picture 
is  well  painted  and  skilfully  composed. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THE  new  exhibition  at  Suffolk  Street  is  restricted  to 
members  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  though  it 
is  not  intended,  we  understand,  to  apply  this  rule  of  limita- 
tion to  the  summer  exhibition,  which  is  to  remain  open  as 
it  has  been.    The  members'  exhibition  is  decidedly  a  good 
one.    In  the  first  place,  several  of  the  distinguished  honorary 
members — the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones,  and   Mr.    G.  F.    Watts— are    among  the 
contributors,  and  the  work  they  send  to  the  Gallery  is 
extremely  interesting.     Sir   Frederic   Leighton  sends  a 
number  of  studies  for  paintings,  which  are  much  more 
than  the   first    thoughts  of  an   artist's   inspiration  im- 
perfectly realized,   or  vague  intimations,  as  it  were,  of 
pictures  subsequently  elaborated  for  final  exhibition  in  the 
Burlington   House   galleries.      These    small    sketches — 
"  Rizpah,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Summit,"  "  The  Bracelet," 
and,  above  all,  "  Fatidica  "  and  "  Summer   Slumber  " — 
are   masterly  designs,  and  in   all   respects,  beyond  all 
questioning,  the  work  of  a  master.   The  grandeur  and  repose 
of  the  draped   figure    "  Fatidica,"  the   rich   yet  simple 
harmonies  of  "  Summer  Slumber,"  with  its  glow  of  colour 
and  breadth  of  treatment,  cannot  but  strangely  move  the 
students  of  Sir  Frederic's  Academy  paintings.    In  charm 
and  potency  of  colour,  to  name  no  other  quality,  these 
sketches  are  cunningly  unlike,  almost  antipathetic  to  the 
finished  works  of  the  artist.    Full  of  interest,  also,  are  the 
various  landscape  studies,  by  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
of  sea  and  shore  and  rocky  headland,  on  the  Italian  coast, 
or  possibly  in  Greece.    The  "  Arion  "  (44)  of  Mr.  Watts  is 
a  beautiful  little  study,  representing  the  triumph  of  Arion, 
and  in  "  Naples  "  (45)  the  painter  shows  a  striking  contrast 
— a   dusky   landscape,  with  the  scarcely  discerned  city 
and    the    vast    mountain    in    shadow    towering  above 
all.    Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  shows  several  architectural  sub- 
jects, including  some  Italian   interiors,  of  which   "  St. 
Mark's,   Venice"  (24),    is    a    good    example,   if  some- 
what lacking  in  force  of  colour.    Mr.  Robert  Christie's 
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allegorical  subject,  "Idleness"  (8),  is  a  well-designed 
group,  treated  with  elegance,  somewhat  pallid,  though 
not  cold  in  its  scheme  of  silvery-grey  and  faint  blue.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Schafer's  large  canvas,  "Hope  "  (102),  is  also  allegorical 
in  aim,  but  the  conception  is  somewhat  hackneyed,  and  the 
work  has  slight  decorative  value.  Mr.  Olsson's  "  The  Rain- 
bow" (78)  has  some  fine  qualities,  especially  in  the  subtlety 
with  which  the  sky,  with  its  ethereal  broken  rain-cloud, 
is  rendered,  though  the  relation  of  the  darkened  sea 
to  the  sky  seems  imperfect.  The  sea-line  is  surely  too 
hard  and  sharp  in  definition.  Shelley's  verse,  "A  rain- 
bow's arch  stood  on  the  sea,"  might  have  been  the  text 
of  the  painter.  But  here  Mr.  Olsson's  rainbow  is  the  work 
of  a  sinking  sun.  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman's  coast-marine, 
"  Mid-day  Heat"  (53),  a  scene  of  chalk  cliffs  and  quarries, 
and  dead  calm  water,  under  the  shimmering  heat  of  a 
windless  day,  can  stir  no  doubts  of  the  kind  in  the  ob- 
servant, whether  their  study  of  nature  be  that  of  the 
painter  or  otherwise.  This  is  an  admirable  painting  in  all 
respects.  In  conclusion,  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones's  "  Portrait 
Study"  (155),  Mr.  W.  Hunt's  "The  Vesper  Bell"  (100), 
and  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (196),  are 
among  the  remaining  paintings  that  command  attention, 
and  merit  more  than  the  passing  notice  which  is  all  we  can 
give  now. 


SIS  EXCELLENCY  AT  THE  LYRIC  THEATRE. 

IT  has  been  so  often  said  that  in  every  Gilbertian  col- 
laboration the  play  was  the  thing  carrying  before  it 
success  and  on  its  shoulders  the  musical  commentary,  so 
much  was  made  of  ceci  to  the  detriment  of  cela,  that  it  is 
quite  comforting  to  find  another  instance  where  the  lack  of 
the  very  much  poohpoohed  music  is  keenly  felt.  If  the 
success  of  the  Gilbert- Sullivan  series  rested  merely  on  the 
merits  of  the  play,  then  any  Gilbert-X  combination 
should  have  proved  equally  successful ;  that  it  has  not  is 
patent  evidence  that  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  dramatist  wants 
a  peculiar  gift  of  a  musician  to  be  set  off  to  advantage,  in 
a  given  form  of  art.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  had  this  gift  in  a 
very  high  degree,  and  his  music,  far  from  being  a  mere 
corollary,  was  an  indispensable  complement ;  in  fact,  if  it 
might  be  said  that  without  Gilbert  Sullivan  would  not  have 
done  what  he  did,  one  might  say  also  that  without 
Sullivan  Gilbert  would  not  have  done  as  he  did ;  the 
dramatist  invented  here  in  view  of  a  musician,  whilst  the 
musician  created  for  the  dramatist,  one  completing  the  other. 
One  could  prove  with  the  greatest  ease  how  for  one  the 
Gilbertian  sense  of  humour  and  topsy-turveydom  found 
their  exact  counterpart  in  Sullivanesque  musical  whimsicali- 
ties ;  only  our  concern  is  with  another  composer's  music,  and 
it  will  be  inferred,  no  doubt,  from  the  foregoing  that  we 
have  no  special  reason  to  be  pleased  with  this  music.  To 
our  sincere  regret,  we  have  not.  There  are  no  grievances 
against  Dr.  Osmond  Carr's  partitionnette ;  the  music  is 
neat,  easy,  the  technical  writing  skilful,  the  orchestration 
correct ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  it.  And 
this  is  the  gravest  reproach  one  can  make  to  a  writer  of 
opera-bouffe  music — plenty  should  be  the  matter  with  it. 
What  care  you  for  cleverness  in  part- writing  or  concerted 
pieces  1  Of  what  moment  is  an  interesting  page  of  'cellos 
with  mutes  if  you  are  weighed  down  by  the  monotony  of  the 
rhythms — that  blessed  |  time  ! — or  you  hear  a  sentimental 
melody  to  words  like  the  following  1 — 
Though  in  green  pea 

Yourself  you  needn't  stint 
In  July  sunny, 
In  Januaree 

It  really  costs  a  mint — 
A  mint  of  money  ! 

With  the  exception  of  one  genuinely  funny  tune — Corpora^ 
Harold's  strophes  and  the  chorus  of  dancing  soldiers — 
where  the  composer  has  hit  off  the  situation  to  a  nicety, 
the  rest  of  the  music  contains  no  humour  whatever ;  and, 
to  paraphrase  a  celebrated  coquille,  the  first  successful  song 
of  the  evening  was  a  dance,  this  very  dance  we  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  his  own  estate  in  the  demesne  of  wit,  and 
thus,  and  through  him,  we  as  a  nation  are  the  proud  possessors 
of  two  distinct  kinds  of  humour — our  own  sad  humour  and 
the  Gilbertian  humour — -to  solitary  specimens  of  the  same 
commodity  amongst  other  nations — Witz,  esprit  gaulois, 
sprito,  dowcip  (in  Polish),  and  so  on ;  and  of  genuine 
Gilbertian  humour  His  Excellency  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen. 


The  plot  is  based  on  the  pranks  of  the  Governor  of  Elsinore, 
His  Excellency  George  Griffenfeld,  a  dignitary  with  the 
bump  of  practical  jokes  developed  to  quite  an  abnormal 
extent.  Thus  in  one  day  we  find  him  hoaxing  a  sculptor,  a 
physician,  a  Syndic,  a  lady  of  property,  and  finally  himself. 
The  sculptor  has  ruined  himself  to  execute  in  marble  the  statue 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Denmark,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  working  on  royal  commission ;  the  physician 
sold  out  his  practice  to  join  the  Court  at  Copenhagen  in 
consequence  of  a  spurious  invitation.  Both  young  men  have 
been  led  to  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Governor's  daughters 
were  in  love  with  them.  Dame  Hecla  Cortlandt  is  being 
tomfooled  by  matrimonial  proposals  by  the  Governor  himself, 
but  her  letters  are  sent  to  the  Syndic  to  hoax  the  man  as 
well ;  and  when  the  Regent  arrives,  incognito,  and,  in 
response  to  complaints  from  all  sides,  "  His  Excellency  "  not 
knowing  his  Prince,  but  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the 
ragged  man  before  him  to  the  statue  in  the  market-place, 
engages  the  disguised  sovereign,  for  a  modest  sum  of  money, 
to  personate  the  Regent  for  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
instructions.  It  is,  of  course,  here  that  the  Governor  plays 
a  practical  joke  on  himself;  for,  whilst  acting  exactly  as  he 
has  been  told,  the  Regent  confers  favours,  money,  and  titles 
all  round,  "  His  Excellency  "  is  degraded  to  the  ranks,  nnd 
when  the  Prince's  identity  is  discovered  every  disposition 
made  in  joke  is  ratified  in  good  earnest.  Everybody  in  the 
town  of  Elsinore  gets  married,  for  a  finish ;  even  the 
Prince.  This  last  unlooked-for  episode  is,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  among  Mr.  Gilbert's  inventions,  and  deserves  an 
especial  mention.  It  is  thus.  Christina,  a  ballad-singer, 
falls  in  love  with  the  statue  of  the  Prince,  and  is  overheard 
in  her  artless  and  delightfully  expressed  adoration  by  the 
Prince  himself.  A  dialogue  ensues — a  dainty  scene,  which 
might  be  signed  by  Herrick — and  the  girl  learns  to  love 
Nils  Egilsson,  the  assumed  name  of  the  Prince,  for  his  like- 
ness to  the  statue.  Then,  as  the  exalted  rank  of  her  lover 
is  made  known,  she  breaks  down,  and  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  prose  we  beg  leave  to  quote  the  few  lines  of  the 
scene  : — 

Chris.  I  weep,  sir,  because  my  heart  is  broken,  and,  alas ! 
it  is  ycur  Ilighness's  doing,  for  your  Highness  gave  me  Nils 
Egilsson,  and  he  has  gone  from  me  for  ever  ! 

Regent.  Nay,  Christina,  be  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  have 
found  the  very  love  I  have  sought  this  many  a  year,  and  if 
my  being  heir  to  a  crown  is  to  stand  in  my  way,  why  I'll 
e'en  be  Nils  Egilsson  to  the  end  ! 

Chris,  (amazed).  Sir ! 

Meg.  Come,  Christina,  what  say  you  ? 

Chris.  Sir,  I  am  your  Highness's  handmaid  ! 

Both  scenes  between  Christina  and  the  Regent  are  thus 
daintily  treated,  and  the  lines  as  recited  by  Miss  Nancy 
Mcintosh,  Christina,  make  us  augur  extremely  well  for  the 
young  lady's  future,  but  not  as  a  singer,  alas !  Miss 
Mcintosh  is  too  refined  and  far  too  ladylike  to  ever  make  a 
successful  opera-bouffe  singer.  She  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  "  go,"  and,  we  are  afraid,  she  cannot  depend 
on  the  resources  of  her  singing  voice — per  contre,  she 
manages  her  speaking  voice  very  well  indeed,  makes  it  bend 
to  a  variety  of  charming  inflexions,  and  she  has  the  true 
sentimental  note.  Miss  Mcintosh  would  prove  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  dramatic  stage,  where  her  very  inexperience 
and  awkwardness  would  serve  her  in  excellent  stead  in 
ingenue  parts ;  on  the  opera-bouffe  stage  the  lady  is  wasting 
time  and  talent.  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  a  typical  artiste  of  the 
genre,  dancing,  singing,  pattering,  chattering,  laughing, 
crying,  all  at  a  moment's  notice,  shares  the  honours,  cote 
cles  dames,  as  Nanna,  with  the  majestic  Miss  Alice  Barnett 
as  Dame  Hecla  Cortlandt.  Pretty  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  is 
a  somewhat  phlegmatic  Thora,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Aylward 
makes  an  attractive  Vivandiere.  Cote  des  hommes,  Mr. 
Arthur  Playfair  is  the  funniest  and  the  most  successful  in 
the  small  part  of  Corporal  Harold.  Mr.  George  Grossmith, 
as  "  His  Excellency,"  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  as  the 
Pi  'ince  Regent,  have  not  enough  to  do,  but  they  do  it  ex- 
tremely well.  Mr.  John  Le  Hay  makes  a  funny  old 
Syndic,  and  Messrs.  Augustus  Cramer  and  Charles  Ken- 
ningham,  as  the  Physician  and  the  Sculptor  respectively — 
the  former  the  better  all  round — complete  a  very  good 
ensemble.  A  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  Ryan  for  two  prettv 
sets  of  scenery,  and  our  compliments  to  the  orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  the  composer.  The  mise-en-scene  and  costumes 
merit  high  commendation,  and  the  whole  production  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  management. 
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THE  CALM  STEAM-ENGINE. 

["There  is  no  time  so  favourable  as  tbe  present  to  the  display  of 
an  earnest  calm  for  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  House  of 
Lords." — Lord  Rosebcry  at  Bradford  ] 

I 

THE  engine  inert  in  the  siding  lay 
With  never  a  snort  or  scream, 
And  Schnaddie  the  Stoker  was  working  away 

Like  a  nigger  to  get  up  the  steam. 
He  was  here,  he  was  there,  and  all  over  the  place, 

With  a  look  of  distressing  concern, 
He  raked  out  the  furnace,  refilled  it  apace, 
Till  Schnaddie  the  Stoker  got  black  in  the  face, 

But  devil  a  coal  would  burn. 
The  man's  agitation  was  painful,  profound, 

'Twas  beginning  to  verge  on  despair, 
When  Archie  the  Driver  came  sauntering  round 

With  his  innocent,  childlike  air. 
Po~>r  Schnaddie  the  Stoker  was  sick  with  disgust, 

But  Archie  had  never  a  qualm ; 
His  hands  in  his  pockets  he  quietly  thrust, 
And  observed,  "  I  commend  you,  dear  Schnaddie,  I  must, 
For  your  splendidly  earnest  calm." 

ii 

Stoker  Schnaddie  looked  up,  as  suspicious  of  chaff, 

But  encountered  a  face  so  demure, 
That  "  Ob,  thank  you ! "  he  said,  with  a  queer  little 
laugh, 

"  You  are  vastly  polite  I  am  sure. 
You  applaud  my  demeanour,  you  tell  me — well,  yes  ! 

It  is  striking ;  but,  truth  to  disclose, 
Though  the  calm  of  the  stoker  may  justly  impress, 
I  could  do  quite  as  well  with  decidedly  less 

Of  this  engine's  majestic  repose." 
"  Not  so  I "  replied  Archie  the  Driver.    "  Not  so ! 

If  your  efforts  appear  to  fall  fiat 
At  a  time  when  momentum  is  wanted,  you  know, 

There  is  nothing  so  hopeful  as  that, 
The  reflection  is  one  which,  I'm  tempted  to  say, 

Should  descend  on  our  spirits  like  balm, 
That  we're  all  going  on  in  so  peaceful  a  way, 
And  that  furnace  and  boiler  alike  should  display 

Such  a  temper  of  earnest  calm." 

in 

"  Do  you  think  so,  indeed  1 "  said  his  sub.  reassured; 

"  Most  devoutly  I  hope  you  are  right. 
I  might  then,  with  such  favouring  conditions  secured, 

Lay  aside  my  anxieties  quite. 
Yet,  I  own,  it  remains  a  suspicion  of  mine 

(Though,  perhaps,  'tis  a  fanciful  dream) 
That  to  set  locomotives  at  work  on  a  line 
The  popular  instinct  seems  still  to  incline 

To  the  practice  of  getting  up  steam." 
"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Archie,  "  I  can't." 

And  he  smiled,  the  agreeable  rogue, 
"  Steam-power  as  an  engine-propeller,  I  grant, 

Has  achieved  a  respectable  vogue. 
But  the  motor,  I  hold,  which  is  Science's  goal 

And  is  destined  to  bear  off  the  palm, 
Is  a  tank  of  cold  water,  a  ton  of  wet  coal, 
And  a  furnace  kept  under  the  strictest  control 

By  a  spirit  of  earnest  calm." 

IV 

Then  the  navvies  and  platelayers,  loafing  around, 

Who,  disposed  for  a  moment  to  doubt, 
At  a  signal  from  Schnaddie  their  voices  had  found, 

Gave  forth  a  mechanical  shout. 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  new  '  Flying  Primrose  ' !  Three 
cheers  " 

(Though  they  sang  but  a  spiritless  psalm). 
"  For  the  engine  that  Archie  so  artfully  steers, 
For  the  engine  be  warrants  to  smash  all  its  peers, 

Propelled  by  its  earnest  calm  !  " 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  NEW  PANAMA  COMPANY. 

THE  public  subscriptions  to  the  first  issue  of  capital  of 
the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  are  not  encouraging. 
The  total  amount  asked  was  60  million  francs,  or  2,400,000?., 
and  of  this  amount  only  140,000?.  has  been  subscribed  by 

the  shareholders  and  bondholders  of  the  old  Company  

barely  one-seventeenth,  that  is,  of  the  amount  asked  for. 
The  capital  of  the  old  Company,  shares   and   bonds  in- 
cluded, amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  51  millions  sterling. 
Naturally  it  was  hoped  that  those  who  had  invested  so 
enormous  a  sum  would  be  tempted  to  support  the  new 
Company  in  the  hope  of  saving  something  out  of  the  wreck. 
But  the  first  subscriptions  show  that  they  are  not  very 
sanguine,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  have  furnished  barely  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  first  amount  asked  for.    It  is  estimated 
that  the  Canal  can  be  completed  at  an  expenditure  of  600 
million  francs  or  24  millions    sterling.     The  amount  is 
large ;  but  the  best  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  much  ex- 
ceeded if  the  new  Company  has  credit  enough  to  raise  what 
it  requires  and  is  persistent  enough  to  go  through  with  the 
enterprise.    Still,  the  estimate  accepted  by  the  liquidators 
of  the  old  Company,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  promoters  of 
the  new  Company,  is  that  24  millions  sterling  will  suffice. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy, that  the  deaths  among  Europeans  employed  by 
the  old  Company  were  terribly  great,  and  that  the  natural 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  by  many  people  considered 
insurmountable.    M.  de  Lesseps,  however,  was  sanguine 
that  be  could  succeed  in  the  end,  and  he  was  wonderfully 
well  supported  by  the  French  investing  public.    Now  that 
he  has  disappeared,  the  public  has  lost  faith  completely  in 
the  enterprise,  and,  at  the  present  moment  at  all  events, 
are  not  willing  to  furnish  more  money.    The  arrangement 
is  that  the  24  millions  sterling  are  to  be  raised  gradually, 
as  required,  and  the  first  demand,  as  already  stated,  was  for 
60  million  francs,  or  2,400,000?.    Only  140,000?.  was  fur- 
nished by  the  old  bond-  and  shareholders.    The  remainder, 
however,  has  been  obtained  from  the  banks  that  issued  old 
loans,  from  the  former  directors,  from  the  contractors,  and 
from  financial  syndicates,  while  the  liquidators  also  furnish 
considerable  amounts.    The  three  joint- stock  banks — the 
Societe  Generale,   the  Credit  Lyonnais,  and  the  Credit 
Industriel — which  issued  the  loans  of  the  old  Company  were 
proceeded  against  by  the  liquidators,  with  a  view  to  recover 
from  them  part  of  the  immense  commissions  received.  To 
induce  the  liquidators  to  drop  the  proceedings,  the  three 
banks  agreed  to  subscribe  10  million  francs,  or  400,000?.,  to 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  Company.    The  former  directors 
have  subscribed  a  little  under  8  million  francs,  or  exactly 
316,000?.,  also  as  an  inducement  to  the  liquidators  to  drop 
the  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  them.    With  the 
same  object,  the  contractors  have  subscribed  626,000?.,  and 
the  banks  and  their  financial  allies  form  a  syndicate  to  take 
the  remainder.    Thus  the  2,400,000?.  has  been  got  to- 
gether ;  but  how  the  remaining   540  million  francs — or 
21,600,000?. — are  to  be  obtained  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
general  public  are  hardly  likely  to  subscribe  to  future  issues ; 
firstly,  because  of  the  experience  of  the  original  Company, 
and,   secondly,  because  the  terms  now  offered   are  not 
attractive.    Whatever  profits  may  be  earned  are  to  be 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  of  the  new  Company.    If  anything  remains  over, 
60  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  is  reserved  for  the  old  bond- 
and  shareholders.    It  is  hardly  credible  that  for  very  many 
years  the  Company  will  be  able  to  make  such  large  net 
profits  as  will  insure  to  the  new  shareholders  much  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  when  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
surplus  is  to  go  to  the  old  Company.    It  will  take  many 
years  to  complete  the  Canal,  if  the  natural  obstacles  can  be 
overcome ;  and,  even  when  the  Canal  is  opened,  there  is 
likely  to  be  competition.    The  people  of  the  United  States 
look  with  scant  favour  upon  the  French  enterprise,  and  at 
one  time  they  were  intent  upon  constructing  a  Nicaragua 
Canal.    Since  the  breakdown  of  the  old  French  Company 
not  much  has  been  heard  of  the  American  undertaking. 
But  if  it  becomes  likely,  in  the  future,  that  the  French  will 
persevere  and  will  be  successful,  no  doubt  the  American  en- 
terprise will  also  be  taken  up.  It  is  hardly  probable,  then,  that 
tbe  Panama  Company  will  be  able  to  exact  very  high  dues 
from  ships  using  their  Canal ;  and,  if  they  cannot  exact  very 
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high  dues,  and  if  the  number  of  ships  using  the  Canal  is 
not  exceedingly  great,  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether 
even  5  per  cent,  can  be  earned  on  the  24  millions  sterling 
of  new  capital,  even  assuming  that  the  present  estimate  is 
not  exceeded.  But  5  per  cent,  is  not  enough  to  attract 
investors  to  an  enterprise  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  so  exceedingly  doubtful.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
wise  course  would  be  to  put  up  the  Canal  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  If  that  were  done,  it  is  argued  that  foreign 
capital  would  come  in,  that  the  expenditure  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  many  countries,  and  that  in  the  end  the  Canal 
would  be  completed.  But  those  who  are  interested  in  it 
in  France  are  naturally  unwilling  to  do  this.  It  would  be 
an  admission  that  Franee  has  undertaken  more  than  she 
can  accomplish ;  that,  wealthy  as  her  people  are,  they  cannot 
afford  to  sink  more  money ;  and  that  of  itself  is  a  very 
strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  French  people  to  the 
course  suggested.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  foreign  capi- 
tal would  not  be  attracted  unless  a  very  low  price 
was  accepted.  But  a  very  low  price  would  hardly  leave 
anything  to  the  old  bond-  and  shareholders,  and  they 
have  therefore  no  interest  in  the  matter.  It  seems 
certain,  then,  that  the  enterprise  will  remain  French, 
and  that  only  French  capital  can  be  counted  upon  to 
carry  it  through.  But,  as  has  just  been  explained,  new 
French  capital  is  discouraged,  inasmuch  as  60  per  cent,  of 
whatever  net  profits  may  be  earned,  over  and  above  the 
5  per  cent,  to  which  the  new  capital  is  entitled,  will  go  to 
the  old  bond-  and  shareholders.  The  final  result  of  all  is, 
that  the  outside  public  is  not  offered  inducement  enough  to 
invest  more  money,  and  the  old  bond-  and  shareholders 
have  lost  so  much  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  throw  more 
good  money  after  the  bad.  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  a 
great  change  in  public  feeling  in  France,  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  new  Company  will  be  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  old.  Even  M.  de  Lesseps,  with  all  his  prestige 
and  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  Canal,  was  able  to  raise 
the  later  loans  only  by  means  which  have  been  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  so-called  Panama  scandals.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  recourse  will  again  be  had  to  such 
means,  and  if  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  inducement 
there  is  either  for  great  capitalists  or  for  the  investing 
public  generally  to  engage  in  the  undertaking. 


During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling  in  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  chiefly  for  the  Continent.  A  large  amount  was 
taken  for  Paris,  and  considerable  further  amounts  for  Berlin, 
the  Berlin  demand  being  understood  to  be  partly  for  Austria 
and  partly  for  Russia.  In  consequence  of  these  large  with- 
drawals the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  risen 
to  about  f  per  cent.  Of  course  if  the  Continental  demand 
continues  it  will  inevitably  make  money  dearer.  But  the 
Continental  banks  are  extremely  strong,  and  the  hope  is 
that  the  demand  will  not  continue.  Besides,  gold  in  con- 
siderable amounts  is  soon  expected  from  New  York,  and  the 
receipts  from  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  large,  and  are 
likely  to  be  larger  still  in  the  early  future.  Until,  then, 
business  revives,  the  probability  of  any  considerable  advance 
in  rates  is  not  great — unless,  of  course,  the  fear  of  political 
complications  increases.  The  withdrawals  for  the  Continent 
are  almost  entirely  for  the  war  chests  of  the  great  military 
Powers.  Trade  is  just  as  slack  upon  the  Continent  as  it  is 
at  home,  and  speculation  is  equally  absent.  The  demand, 
therefore,  is  purely  political. 


The  India  Council  continues  to  sell  its  drafts  very  suc- 
cessfully. On  Wednesday  it  offered  as  usual  for  public 
tender  40  lakhs,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  a  trifle  under 
is.  if  e£.  per  rupee.  The  demand  still  is  largely  for  China. 
In  India  trade  is  as  bad  as  it  is  at  home,  and  the  banks 
complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lend.  But  as 
nobody  can  foresee  what  may  happen,  with  war  raging 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  with  the  mints  closed  in 
India,  the  exchange  banks  deem  it  prudent  to  keep  large 
sums  in  India.  The  silver  market  is  quiet,  the  price  fluc- 
tuating between  29c?.  and  2g\cL  per  ounce.  There  is  some 
demand  for  China,  but  very  little  either  for  India  or 
Japan. 


The  Chinese  loan  for  1,635,000^.,  which  has  been  under 
negotiation  for  several  months,  is  at  last  practically  arranged. 
The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  is  the  negotiator,  and 


it  is  understood  that  the  whole  amount  has  been  under- 
written. The  loan  is  to  be  in  silver — it  is  repayable,  that 
is  to  say,  both  principal  and  interest,  in  that  metal.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent.,  and  the  price  is  about  98. 
That,  it  will  be  understood,  is  the  price  at  which  it  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  ;  the  underwriters  are  allowed  a  commis- 
sion of  2.\ per  cent.,  bringing  down  the  price  to  them  to  95^. 
At  what  figure  the  loan  was  taken  by  the  Bank  is  not 
known.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  proceeds  are 
required  to  pay  for  stores  and  war  materiel  in  Europe,  and 
that  therefore  very  little  silver  will  be  taken  by  China.  The 
loan  is  secured  upon  the  Customs  revenue.  Of  course  this 
loan  will  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  If  Japan 
continues  to  win,  she  will  probably  exact  a  large  war 
indemnity,  and  China  will  have  to  borrow  again,  if  her 
credit  remains  good  enough. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  is  as  quiet  as  ever. 
The  general  hope  is  that  no  great  fall  will  occur,  in  spite 
of  the  announcement  of  a  fatal  termination  of  the  Czar's  ill- 
ness. It  is  known  that  the  Russian  Government  has  very 
large  sums  of  money  in  Paris,  and  it  is  understood  that  it 
means  to  strain  every  effort  to  support  the  Paris  market  for 
Russian  securities.  It  will,  of  course,  be  assisted  by  the 
great  French  banks.  But  though  that  is  the  general  belief, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness.  Every  one  sees 
that,  if  the  investing  public  in  France  becomes  alarmed, 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  banking 
houses  in  Paris  will  not  avail.  The  immediate  future  of 
the  market,  then,  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  investing 
public  in  France.  The  Stock  Exchange  is  optimist  like- 
wise respecting  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  Some- 
how or  other,  members  argue,  complications  will  be  avoided. 
The  Russian  Government,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  act  for  some  time,  and  all  other  Governments 
are  anxious  to  avoid  quarrels.  But  the  more  prudent  are 
very  uneasy.  If  the  Japanese  continue  to  win,  they  fear 
an  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  in  China,  and  what  may  hap- 
pen after  that  nobody  can  foresee.  Consequently  there  is  a 
general  avoidance  of  new  risks.  The  fall  of  the  Spanish 
Ministry  has  added  to  the  general  disinclination  to  incur 
risks,  and  so  has  the  resignation  of  Count  Caprivi.  As 
regards  Spain  the  financial  outlook  is  exceedingly  bad.  The 
country  has  been  in  a  state  of  crisis  for  years ;  indeed,  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  pay  its  way  only  by  constantly 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Spain.  The  expenditure 
largely  exceeds  the  revenue ;  every  attempt  to  collect  the 
taxes  in  full  has  failed  ;  and  there  is  no  inclination  anywhere 
to  lend  to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
he.  Various  attempts  to  borrow  have  been  made  in  London, 
but  without  success.  In  Paris  the  great  banks  profess  a 
willingness  to  lend  if  the  Government  will  make  concessions 
in  regard  to  the  railway  Companies,  but  the  Government  is 
afraid  to  do  that.  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  anything  but 
promising.  And  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  is  not  much 
better,  although  in  Paris  a  more  favourable  view  of  that 
country's  future  is  taken  now  than  a  little  while  ago.  In 
South  America  there  is  no  material  change.  It  has  been 
reported  during  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that  locusts  have 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Argentina,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  no  great  damage  will  be  done  at  this  advanced  period 
of  the  year.  In  the  United  States  trade  is  as  depressed  as 
ever,  and  the  impending  elections  are  turning  away  atten- 
tion from  business  to  politics.  Everywhere,  then,  there  is 
discouragement  and  a  determination  to  wait  upon  events. 


As  Thursday  this  week  was  a  holiday  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  we  make  our  usual  comparisons  between  the 
closing  prices  on  Wednesday  and  those  of  the  preceding 
Thursday.  There  is  no  change  in  Home  Government  secu- 
rities. Generally,  colonial  stocks  have  risen.  Thus,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Wed- 
nesday at  no,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  I ;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  ioof,  a  rise  of  \;  and  South  Australian  closed  at 
1 00 1,  a  rise  of  \.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  quotations 
are  generally  lower.  North  Staffordshire  closed  on  Wed- 
nesday at  130,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  aa  much  as  3  ;  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed 
at  167,  a  fall  of  1;  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  154I,  a 
fall  of  f;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  161^,  a  fall  of  \. 
In  the  American  department  all  prices  are  lower.  New 
York  Central  shares  closed  on  Wednesday  at  ioof,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding   Thursday  of  1  ;  Illinois 
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Central  closed  at  92,  a  fall  of  if.  Lake  Shore  closed 
at  136,  a  fall  of  2^;  Canadian  Pacific  closed  at  64, 
a  fall  of  2§;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed 
at  75-8,  a  fall  of  4^.  The  wideness  of  the  quotation 
shows  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  illusory,  dealings  being 
very  difficult.  In  the  foreign  market  there  has  been 
little  change,  except  in  Russian  Fours,  which  closed  on 
Wednesday  at  99^,  a  rise  of  \,  and  Italian  Fives,  which 
closed  at  83I,  a  rise  of  1}.  In  the  South  American  depart- 
ment Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  78,  a 
rise  of  1^;  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed 
at  70,  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  South  African  mining  market 
Jagersfontein  closed  at  i6T7ir,  a  rise  of  if;  Crown  Reef 
closed  at  9§,  a  rise  of  §  ;  Rietfontein  closed  at  2f ,  a  rise 
of  §  ;  and  City  and  Suburban  closed  at  i6|,  a  rise  of  \. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

The  British  Fleet :  the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson, 
R.N.  "With  about  1 50  Beproductions  of  Paintings,  Prints, 
and  Drawings  illustrative  of  Battles,  Ships,  Persons, 
Customs,  and  Social  Life  in  the  Navy.  London  :  Bell  & 
Sons.  1894. 

CAPTAIN  ROBINSON  is  to  be  complimented  on  having 
written  a  book  which  is  not  only  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, but  is  quite  novel.  It  is  true  that  in  1841  c  Mr.  E.  Miles, 
with  the  help  of  his  namesake,  Lawford  Miles,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  navy,  compiled  An  Epitome,  Historical  and  Statistical, 
descriptive  of  the  Royal  Naval  Service  of  England.  But  Mr. 
Miles's  book  is  not  only  out  of  print,  it  is  out  of  date.  It  is  also 
of  much  inferior  scope  to  Captain  Robinson's,  which  may  there- 
fore claim  to  be  essentially  new.  The  one  respect  in  which  the 
earlier  volume  has  an  advantage  is  in  the  illustrations,  for  its 
coloured  plates  by  Knell  are,  to  our  eye  at  least,  much  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  numerous  processed  drawings  which  abound  in 
The  British  Fleet.  We  will  return  to  these  later  on.  For  the 
present  we  are  concerned  with  the  text. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Captain  Robinson's  book,  we 
may  begin  by  saying  that  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  Naval  Power,  Naval  Administration,  Naval 
Material,  and  "  The  Personnel  of  the  Navy."  In  the  first,  Captain 
Robinson  (it  may,  by  the  way,  not  be  superfluous  for  all  readers 
to  fay  that  the  higher  title  is  generally  given  by  courtesy  to 
officers  of  his  rank  of  Commander)  sketches  the  history  of  the 
navy  in  large  lines,  and  maintains  what  we  hold  to  be  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  its  use.  Captain  Robinson  argues  vigorously 
that  the  navy  is  not  only  our  first  but  our  sole  defence,  seeing 
that,  if  it  breaks  down,  an  enemy  might  ruin  us  by  cutting  our 
communications  with  the  colonies,  and  breaking  up  our  trade, 
without  putting  himself  to  the  trouble  of  landing  a  single  man 
on  our  shores.  In  the  second  division  he  sketches  the  history  of 
the  administration  of  the  navy  from  mediaeval  times,  through  the 
old  days  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards  down  to  the  last 
reorganization.  Then  comes  an  account — well  arranged, 
and  quite  sufficiently  full  for  the  general  reader — of  the 
history  of  shipbuilding,  and  of  the  armament  of  war  vessels, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day.  The  fourth 
and  last  division  will,  we  are  confident,  be  found  the  most 
attractive  reading  of  all.  Under  the  title  "  The  Personnel  of 
the  Navy  "  Captain  Robinson  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  whole  system  of  manning  and  officering  the  fleet,  as  it  was  in 
old  times  and  as  it  is  now,  together  with  many  curious  details  of 
the  old  sea  life.  The  whole  book,  and  in  especial  the  fourth  part, 
contains  a  mass  of  information  which,  speaking  with  some  experi- 
ence of  the  subject,  and  with  every  wish  not  to  exaggerate,  we 
are  prepared  to  declare  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work — 
which,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  got  together  without  ransacking  a 
multiplicity  of  other  books,  of  State  papers,  and  of  scrubby  little 
pamphlets  scattered  over  libraries  and  bookstalls.  We  notice 
one  or  two  slips,  and  a  few  expressions  of  opinion  with  which 
we  are  unable  to  agree.  The  Navigation  Act,  for  instance, 
was  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament,  not  of  Cromwell, 
as  Captain  Robinson  says.  It  is  probably  by  a  printer's 
error  that  Penn  is  said  to  have  helped  to  draft  the  Duke 
of  York's  Fighting  Instructions  in  1655.  IQ  ">at  year  Penn 
was  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  orders  of  his  Highness  the  Protector, 


and  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  exile.  A  good  case  could  be  made 
to  show  that  the  close-hauled  line  of  battle  was  used  in  the  first 

Dutch  war — at  least  in  the  battle  in  which  Tromp  was  killed  

and  was  not  introduced  in  the  second,  as  is  stated  here.  We  cannot 
accept  Captain  Robinson's  estimate  of  Torringt  on's  conduct  in  the 
Beachy  Head  campaign  as  "masterly,"  nor  do  we  know  why  he 
implies,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  Felton,  who  murdered  the  Duke? 
of  Buckingham,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  It  also  strikes  us- 
as  being  doubtful  whether  we  can  draw  any  deductions  as  to  the 
dress  of  naval  officers  in  James  I.'s  time  from  the  fact  that  the- 
"  livery  coats"  issued  to  six  of  his  captains  were  red.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  they  differed  from  the  coats  given  to- 
others of  the  "  gentlemen  "  of  the  King's  household.  But  these 
are  small  matters  which  do  not  detract  materially  from  the  merits 
of  Captain  Robinson's  excellent  book. 

The  illustrations  to  which  we  have  promised  to  return  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  volume.  Processed  plates  are  seldom, 
satisfactory,  particularly  when,  as  is  often  the  case  here,  they  are- 
reduced  from  a  large  to  a  very  small  scale.  But,  taking  them  for 
what  they  are  worth,  they  do  throw  light  on  the  text,  which, 
saving  the  reverence  of  the  more  austere  kind  of  art  critics,  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  illustrations  should  be  used  at  all. 
Captain  Robinson  has  overhauled  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  excellent  results.  He  has  very  properly  drawn 
largely  on  caricatures,  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  used  with 
caution,  but  which,  as  he  points  out,  do  give  what  is  not  to  be 
found  in  drawings  of  a  more  sober  or  more  heroic  order.  The 
result  is  that  pictures  of  ships,  early,  mediaeval,  and  modern,  are- 
agreeably  varied  by  little  figures  of  seamen  which  are  often  not 
the  less  acceptable  and  valuable  because  they  are  grotesque.  It 
had  been  the  author's  intention  to  add  a  fifth  division  to  the 
existing  four,  which  was  to  have  been  devoted  to  naval  art  and? 
literature.  Considerations  of  space  have  compelled  him  to- 
confine  what  he  had  to  say  to  a  brief  appendix,  which  will,, 
however,  be  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  go  further  in  the  same 
direction.  The  book  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all,  but  it  would 
make  an  exceptionally  good  present  for  a  boy  who  is  getting 
beyond  the  stage  when  nothing  interests  except  a  story. 


HINDU  CIVILIZATION  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE. 

A  History  of  Hindu  Civilization  during  British  Rule.  By 
Pramatha  Nath  Bosb,  B.Sc.  (London),  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,. 
Officiating  Superintendent  Geological  Survey  of  India,. 
Author  of  the  "  Centenary  Review  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  Natural  Science."  5  vols- 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Calcutta  :  Newman  &  Co, ;  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co. ;  Leipzig  :  Otto  Hasrassowitz. 
1894. 

TND1AN  administrators  and  experts  have  been  recently  ad- 
-*-    monished  by  a  well-known  and  able  writer  that,  having- 
steeped  the  Bengali  Baboo  in  English  literature  up  to  the  chin,, 
they  have  now  no  right  to  turn  round  and  deny  him  admission  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  such  a  training  is  the  pass- 
port.    All  this  ardent  desire  for  self-government,  for  munici- 
palities, and  for  some  practical  share  in  the  administration, 
including  permission  to  put  offensive  and  silly  questions  at  meet- 
ings of  Councils,  is,  we  are  told,  the  legitimate  and  natural 
outcome  of  Shakspeare,  Addison,   Paradise   Lost,  and  Adam- 
Smith.    Had  we  intended  always  to  keep  native  gentlemen  in 
leading-striDgs,  we  ought  not  to  have  founded  Colleges  where  they 
can  neglect  their  own  vernaculars,  and  Universities  where  they- 
can  take  high  degrees   in   law,   history,   and   arts.  Better, 
far  better,  to  have   left   them   to   study   their  interminable 
Hindu  epic  poems,  and  the  voluminous  treatises  of  their  Pundits- 
on  rhetoric,  logic,   and   grammar.    The  reply   to  this  is  very 
simple.    In  the  fierce  controversy  which  was  waged  some  sixty 
years  ago  between  Orientalists   like  H.  T.  Prinsep  and  H.  H. 
Wilson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Macaulay,  Trevelyan,  Alexander 
Duff,  and  Charles  Cameron  on  the  other,  there  is  not  one  word 
about  literature  as  a  political  training.    Sanskrit  and  Arabic- 
literature,  wrote  Macaulay  about  1835-36,  was  all  very  well; 
but  to  discipline  the  thought  and  to  prepare  the   student  for 
some  active  profession  or  to  fill  some  judicial  or  public  office 
there  was  nothing  like  converse  with  the  master  minds  of  Europe. 
Charles  Cameron,  who  followed  Macaulay  as  Legal  Member  of 
Council  and  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Education,  expressly 
told  a  number  of  native  gentlemen  assembled  to  do  him  honour 
on  his  retirement  that  he  looked  for  the   main  results  of  an 
English  education  in  the  improvement  of  vernacular  literature  ; 
Hindi,  Marathi,  Bengali,  and  so  forth.    But  he  never  said  one 
syllable,  to  borrow  from   Mr.   Midshipman  Easy,  about  the 
Banner  of  Equality  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 
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That  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  full  of  information  and 
creditable  to  the  author,  and  that  he  only  occasionally  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  professional  spouter,  we  gladly  admit.  His 
object,  apparently,  is  to  tell  us  what  Hindu  civilization  was  like 
in  Vedic  times,  in  the  debased  age  of  the  Puranas,  under  the 
•despotism  of  the  Muhammadan  emperors,  and  under  British  rule. 
He  is  somewhat  apt  to  discover  in  the  haze  of  Eastern  tradition 
n  United  India,  and  a  state  of  society  in  which  priests  exercised 
no  undue  influence ;  caste,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  less  rigid ;  and 
sanctity  was  more  respected  than  rupees.  Like  Macaulay's 
Roman  citizen  in  the  ballad,  he  is  somewhat  given  to  pining  and 
>prosing  about  good  old  times  that  never  existed  at  all.  But  he 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  Hindu  householder  of  the  age  of 
Manu,  as  well  as  about  the  modern  Grihastha  ;  his  food,  dress, 
■amusements,  occupations,  treatment  of  the  female  sex,  agriculture, 
industries,  and  arts.  The  style  rises  above  the  standard  of  the 
-educated  native  who  serves  the  State  so  efficiently  in  the 
•financial,  revenue,  and  judicial  departments;  and  there  is  no- 
thing of  the  pompous,  inflated  language  which  amuses  or 
•irritates  critics.  Here  and  there  he  relies  too  much  on  English- 
men like  the  late  Evans  Bell  or  Captain  Marsh  in  the 
«arly  numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  who,  knowing  something 
of  Indian  life,  loved  to  dwell  on  its  coarser  features,  or  on 
Pundits  who  know  India  vaguely  through  the  medium  of  parch- 
ments, professors,  and  prints.  We  can  hardly  assent  to  his 
•dictum  that  railways  have  helped  to  cause  famines  by  introduc- 
ing European  goods  and  destroying  indigenous  manufactures ;  or 
that  many  large  towns  in  Bengal  have  dwindled  down  to  in- 
-considerable  villages ;  but  we  recognize  that  he  writes  very 
sensibly  about  agriculture,  tbat  he  admits  the  existence  of 
'vintners  and  of  intemperance  in  olden  times,  while,  as  regards 
new  sects,  inveterate  customs,  and  Hindu  revivals,  he  has  a  good 
-deal  to  tell  which  may  enlighten  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  add  to 
"the  knowledge  of  men  who  have  spent  years  in  doing  justice 
between  exasperated  litigants  and  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
Tvhat  the  Ryot  and  the  mechanic  really  like  or  dislike. 

The  author,  we  should  state,  is  a  Kayast  or  member  of  the 
"writer  caste,  and  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  three  highest  and  best 
■branches  of  that  division  of  the  Hindu  community.  Let  us  hear 
him  on  the  subject  of  caste,  on  which,  as  he  says  truly,  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail.  Eminent  reformers  like  Gautama  have 
■attacked  it  from  within.  Despots  like  Aurangzib  have  endea- 
voured to  crush  it  from  without.  The  missionary  sees  in  caste 
■the  greatest  hindrance  to  his  work.  To  the  civilian  it  appears 
■always  to  block  the  way  to  social  progress  and  legislative  reform. 
The  English  commander,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  Mutiny, 
knows  that  men  of  the  highest  caste  make  obedient,  disciplined, 
and  resolute  soldiers.  We  take  no  exception  to  his  statement  that 
-caste  was  originally  ethnological,  and  that  occupations,  trades,  and 
.professions  gradually  stiffened  into  separate  castes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  some  of  the  aboriginal  and  non-Aryan  tribes  were 
gradually  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  and  are  now 
known  as  Sudras ;  agriculturists,  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  others. 
Caste  to  an  Englishman  appears  first  rigid  and  unalterable  and 
then  pliable  and  lax.  It  takes  some  time  before  men  who  mix  as 
far  as  possible  with  natives  can  be  quite  sure  what  the  magic 
word  caste  prohibits  or  allows.  An  unpopular  member  of  the 
•community  who  has  violated  the  law  of  his  particular  fraternity 
or  guild  may  have  to  buy  it  back  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Railways,  the  residence  of  young  Hindus  in  England  for 
•educational  purposes,  the  visits  of  Rajas  and  wealthy  personages, 
have  made  restoration  to  caste  an  easier  matter  than  it  was  in  the 
•days  Jof  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  But  some  of  the  purifications 
mentioned  by  the  author  are  revolting  and  offensive.  And  it  is 
•neither  probable  nor  desirable,  politically,  that  the  barriers 
'between  one  caste  and  another  should  be  swept  away.  The 
true  Statesman  is  he  who  knows  when  the  law  or  the  strong 
hand  can  put  an  end  to  abominable  practices  arising  out  of 
•religion  and  caste — Sati,  female  infanticide,  the  burying  alive  or 
swinging  of  witches,  and  Dhurna — or  where  reform  must  be 
left  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  community  aided  by  English  influ- 
ence and  example.  Lord  Melbourne's  well-known  saying  is 
■exactly  in  point.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  two  volumes,  or  four 
'books  as  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  contain  useful  and  accurate 
"•information  packed  into  a  moderate  compass.  One  feature  will 
"hardly  escape  notice.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "  Hindu  Civiliza- 
tion under  British  Rule."  In  substance  and  effect,  the  Hindu 
'has  done  everything  and  the  Englishman  nothing  at  all.  It 
would  require  four  times  four  volumes  to  show  how  it  is  that 
these  conditions  have  been  exactly  reversed. 


A  NEW  LIFE  OF  DEFOE. 

The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe.    By  Thomas  Wright.    London : 
Cassell  &  Co. 

THE  luck  of  Daniel  Defoe,  whether  in  life  or  in  letters,  has 
never  been  very  great ;  but  in  one  respect  it  has  been  sin- 
gular and  exemplary.  Although  critical  opinion  of  him  has  dis- 
tinctly advanced  of  late  years,  he  has  never  been  put,  and  could 
never  by  a  sane  judgment  be  put,  among  the  very  greatest  names 
of  English  literature.  Yet  no  one  out  of  the  circle  of  those  very 
greatest  names  has  enjoyed,  and  more  than  one  among  those  very 
greatest  names  has  lacked,  anything  like  the  amount  of  biogra- 
phical pains  that  has  been  expended  on  him.  We  do  not  count 
the  result  of  the  modern  mania  for  "  series  " ;  though  the  late 
Professor  Minto's  contribution  on  Defoe  to  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  was  very  much  more  than  a  mere  ordinary  piece  of  decent 
journeywork  to  order.  But,  independent  of  this,  of  the  almost 
booklike  memoir  prefixed  to  the  younger  Hazlitt's  edition,  and 
other  things,  Defoe  had  up  to  the  other  day  enjoyed  the  services 
of  no  less  than  four  independent,  spontaneous,  laborious  biogra- 
phers on  the  great  scale — Chalmers,  Wilson,  Chadwick,  and 
Lee.    And  now  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  comes  forward  as  the  fifth. 

This  good  or  bad  fortune,  however  (for  the  thing  might  be  taken 
both  ways),  is  not  very  hard  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  Defoe 
was  a  Dissenter ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  and  very  natural 
observation  that  members  of  minorities — of  sects,  when  they  have 
real  value,  and  sometimes  when  they  have  not,  are  much  more 
sure  of  commemoration  than  others.  Esprit  de  corps  comes  to 
their  aid  and  singles  them  out,  while  those  of  the  majority  have  to 
take  their  chance  with  a  mass  of  competitors  and  a  general 
incuriousness  on  the  part  of  their  co-religionists  or  compatriots. 
The  literary  world  which  knows  has  recently  beheld  with  amuse- 
ment the  most  wonderful  laudations  lavished  by  a  little  knot 
of  EDglish  Roman  Catholics  on  each  other ;  while  French  Hu- 
guenots and  English  Nonconformists  have  always  been  equally 
fortunate.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  explanation , 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Wright,  though  we  believe 
he  is  himself  a  Nonconformist,  has  hardly  shown  the  smallest 
trace  of  sectarian  spirit  in  this  biography.  The  fact  is  that 
the  life  of  Defoe  has  the  eternal  and  unfailing  attrac- 
tion of  a  puzzle,  of  a  problem.  There  are  those  to  whom, 
if  they  possess  a  man's  works,  the  puzzles  and  problems  of 
his  life  are  matters  of  very  minor  interest.  But  this  is 
not  the  common  temper ;  perhaps  it  is  the  mark  of  a  nasty  in- 
human mind  to  feel  it.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
puzzles  and  problems  of  Defoe's  life  are  to  some  extent  com- 
plicated by  other  puzzles  and  problems  in  his  works.  You  can- 
not very  well  keep  the  two  apart  ;  and,  as  some  have  started 
with  a  valiant  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
man  and  stick  to  the  works,  but  have  failed,  so  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Wright,  holding  forth  a  purpose  of  clinging  to  Defoe  the 
man,  has  been  driven  to  the  works,  and  has,  indeed,  made  up  no 
small  part  of  his  book  by  a  catalogue  of  them  with  a  running 
commentary. 

Part  of  the  mystery  about  Defoe  was,  indeed,  settled  once  for 
all,  and  settled  not  in  the  most  agreeable  way,  by  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Lee  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  then  shown,  on 
evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  the  stoutest  or  evaded  by  the 
wiliest  advocate,  that  Defoe  the  virtuous,  Defoe  the  proper  moral 
man,  Defoe  the  author  of  the  Family  Instructor  and  Religious 
Courtship  and  Serious  Reflections,  Defoe  the  martyr  of  the 
Shortest  Way  and  the  hero  of  the  pillory  for  conscience's  sake, 
had  played  for  years  the  dirty,  if  not  exactly  flagitious,  part  of  a 
journalist  who  received  a  pension  from  the  Whig  Government 
on  condition  of  writing  Tory  politics  in  Tory  journals  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  as  little  inconvenient  as  possible  to 
the  said  Government.  Mr.  Lee,  if  we  remember  rightly,  with  the 
mistake  of  a  partisan,  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  there  was, 
after  all,  something  rather  heroic  about  this ;  Mr.  Wright,  with 
a  juster  as  well  as  nobler  instinct,  confesses  it,  and  slides  over  it, 
pointing  out  that  Defoe  was  a  spy,  that  spies  are  necessary 
people,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  But  the  facts  are  undoubted, 
and  few  people  will  think  that  they  are  otherwise  than  odd  in 
the  character  of  a  man  who  was  anything  but  indifferent  to 
morality,  who  knew  how  to  suffer  for  what  he  thought  right, 
and  (which  is  stranger  still)  who  had  any  number  of  clean  ways 
of  earning  money  besides  this  dirty  one. 

But  the  dirty  one  supplies  by  no  means  the  only  Defoe  problem. 
The  "  thirteen  fortunes  "  which,  according  to  a  boast  which  Mr. 
Wright  is  fond  of  quoting,  he  made  and  lost,  are  to  curious  in- 
quirers inexhaustible  enigmas.  That  his  enemies  usually  describe 
him  as  a  paltry  gutter-scribe  is  nothing ;  that  was  the  way  of 
the  time.    The  troublesome  thing  is  that  there  is  something  like 
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evidence  for  his  alternate  wealth  and  poverty  as  facts,  and  next 
to  no  evidence  at  all  to  explain  their  alternation.  "What  were 
those  compositions  with  creditors  which  even  in  those  days  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  one  day  ruffling  it  in  fine  clothes  (of 
which  he  had  a  most  un-Puritan  love),  indulging  in  coaches,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  next  hiding  in  sanctuary  or  in  provincial  refuges 
long  after  his  technical  failures  in  business  ?  Above  all,  why,  at 
the  very  end  of  his  life,  just  after  his  most  prolific  and  successful 
literary  period,  do  we  find  him  one  day  living  in  a  handsome 
suburban  house — and,  what  is  more,  actually  in  case  to  leave,  as 
he  did  leave,  solid  property  to  his  wife  and  children — and  soon 
afterwards  dying  perd u  in  a  paltry  lodging  in  Cripplegate?  Add 
to  this  that  his  innumerable  and  never  vet  fully  edited  or  verified 
works  teem  with  personal  allusions,  which  are  either  avowedly 
or  suggestively  autobiographic,  and  the  temptation  to  biographers 
is  pretty  fully  explained. 

Mr.  "Wright  has  made  additions — and,  as  biographies  go,  no 
small  additions — to  that  work  of  his  predecessors'  which  he  rather 
unkindly  describes  as  "  dry  "  (Chad wick's  book,  at  least,  is  not 
dry  ;  it  is  much  too  eccentric  to  be  that).  Since  Mr.  Lee  wrote 
not  a  few  contributions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
Defoe,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  gathered  them  up,  has  added  to  them 
by  diligent  and  not  unfruitful  research  in  public  libraries,  among 
Defoe's  descendants,  who  have  by  no  means  ceased  in  the  land 
in  places  connected  with  him,  and  so  forth.  To  these  things 
he  has  added  a  certainly  curious  "discovery"  or  conjecture 
in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  So  few 
people  have  ever  read  the  third  part,  or  Serious  Reflections, 
of  that  great  book  that  most  may  be  easily  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  definitely  asserted  by  Defoe  to  be  an  allegory.  Fewer 
still  may  have  observed  (though  Mr.  Chadwick's  oddity  did  not 
miss  it)  a  strange  saying  of  Defoe  about  a  man  he  knew  who  re- 
mained silent  for  exactly  the  same  space  of  time  as  that  during 
which  Robinson  Crusoe  remained  on  the  island  because  his  wife 
and  children  annoyed  him.  Mr.  "Wright  now  endeavours  to 
apply  this  key  absolutely,  and  to  take  it  literally,  supposing  that 
Defoe  typified  the  period  of  his  "silence"  by  the  adventures  of 
his  hero. 

We  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  for  the  working  out  of 
this  hypothesis,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  though  the 
truth  of  it  would  prove  Defoe  an  obstinate  brute,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible. For  our  forefathers,  especially  those  of  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  very  odd  people.  The  question,  however, 
hinges  on,  in  a  manner  to  which  we  must  make  some  reference,  to 
another,  which  seems  to  interest  Mr.  Wright  less,  hut  which  we 
have  always  thought  of  the  first  importance.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  extraordinary  and  voluminous  body  of  fictions,  not 
calling  themselves  fiction  at  all,  which  Defoe  produced,  or  at  any 
rate  published,  during  the  last  years  of  his  eventful,  wandering, 
laborious  life  ?  Are  they  sheer  invention  ?  Are  they  in- 
genious workings  up  of  documents  ?  And  if  so,  how  were 
those  documents  obtained?  Or,  lastly,  is  the  "man  Friday" 
hypothesis,  which  again  receives  some  support  from  Defoe 
himself — the  hypothesis  that  other  persons  "  devilled "  for 
Defoe,  and  he  fathered  (perhaps  also  supervising)  their  work, 
the  true  one  P  Mr.  Wright,  here  clinging  to  his  principle  of 
biography  rather  than  criticism,  passes  over  these  difficulties 
rather  lightly.  The  supposition,  says  he,  that  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier  is  purely  a  work  of  fiction  has  long  been  exploded. 
We  do  not  ourselves  believe  it  to  be  purely  a  work  of  fiction. 
But  how  was  it  that  these  and  other  materials  tumbled  in  upon 
Daniel  Defoe,  Esq.,  and  upon  him  alone,  in  this  surprising 
manner  ?  They  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  hit  of  it ; 
he  was  the  man  in  all  the  kingdom,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Swift  (if  Swift  had  anything  to  do  with  Captain  Carleton),  best 
qualified  to  utilize  such  a  windfall.  But  what  extraordinary 
luck  if  they  did,  and  what  more  extraordinary  genius  if  they 
did  not ! 

We  are,  however,  not  attempting  in  the  very  least  to  pick 
faults  with  Mr.  Wright,  whose  book  is,  we  think,  on  the  whole 
the  completest  and  the  most  readable  Life  of  a  very  wonderful 
person  yet  written.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  had  no  Charles 
Lamb  at  hand  to  lighten  up  his  biography  with  anything  like 
that  piece  of  criticism  on  the  minor  novels  which  hundreds  have 
read  without  knowing  that  it  was  a  contribution  to  the  respect- 
able and  arid  pages  of  Walter  Wilson — Valter  Vilson,  as  Lamb 
used  to  call  him  in  those  departed  days  of  the  Cockney  v  for  w 
which  but  for  Pickivick  would  be  now  unbelievable  to  man.  By 
dint  of  heading  his  various  divisions  of  narrative  with  the  books 
certainly  or  probably  composed  in  each,  Mr.  Wright  has 
preserved  a  useful  unity  between  the  literary  and  the  personal 
side  of  the  matter.  He  has  embellished  his  book  with  some 
excellent  illustrations ;  not  portraits  only,  but  views  of  places, 


frontispieces  and  title-pages  of  books,  and  so  on,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  thirty.  He  has  added  some  appendices  containing  Mr. 
Lee's  list  of  works  corrected  and  other  things.  We  do  not  know 
that  he  has  missed  anything  important,  and  the  narrative,  as  the 
few  who  are  acquainted  with  it  knew  beforehand,  is  full  of 
curious  things,  such  as  the  tale  of  the  time  when  a  Whig  House 
of  Lords,  according  to  the  natural  relation  of  things,  counteracted 
the  violence  of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons.  This  is  rather  useful 
just  now,  and  Ministers  may  read  it  with  profit. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Wright  has  not  done,  and  that 
we  have  always  wished  that  somebody  would  do.  This  is  patiently 
to  riddle  out  of  the  enormous  and  uncollected  mass  of  the  Works 
not  merely  all  the  directly  and  indisputably  personal  references 
of  which  Defoe  was  lavish  enough,  but  all  those  semi-enigmatic 
passages  about  "  I  knew  a  man,"  "  There  was  a  man  who,"  and 
so  forth,  which,  as  Mr.  Wright  himself  agrees,  with  all  the  best 
authorities,  are  obviously  and  patently  autobiographic  likenesses. 
If  to  these  were  added  the  notices  of  enemies  (we  have  to  observe, 
in  passing,  that  Mr.  Wright  perhaps  a  little  exaggerates  the 
enmity  of  the  Queen  Anne  men  proper,  Pope,  Swift,  &c,  to 
Defoe)  a  corpus  of  document  would  be  made  out,  from  which,  a 
good  deal  could  probably  be  deduced.  At  present  great,  probably 
the  greater,  part  of  the  enormous  work  of  Defoe  is  not  within 
reach  of  anybody  who  has  not  constant  access  to  the  very  largest 
libraries.  Probably  not  half  a  dozen  persons,  perhaps  not  a  single 
living  person,  has  ever  read  it  completely  through.  Yet  a  corpus 
of  extracts  like  this  dated  precisely  (as  nearly  all  of  them  could 
be)  would,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  comment,  make  a  per- 
fectly invaluable  collection,  and  would  probably  dispense  anybody 
from  ever  writing  more  than  an  essay  on  the  subject  again.  If, 
as  it  deserves  (in  spite  of  a  rather  scrappy  method,  an  attempt  at 
liveliness  of  style,  which  is  not  very  pleasing,  and  too  much 
insistence  on  the  "  discovery  "),  this  volume  is  well  received,  Mr. 
Wright  might  do  worse  than  think  of  this  suggestion. 


MR.  GOSSE'S  NEW  POEMS. 

In  Russet  and  Silver.    By  Edmund  Gosse.    London :  William 
Heinemann.  1894. 

1)OETS  in  all  ages  have  suffered  from  the  symbolism  which 
-  endowed  Apollo  with  perpetual  youth.  In  a  lesser  degree, 
moreover,  mankind  has  been  a  sufferer  from  it  also ;  for,  if  the 
legend  has  had  the  effect  of  silencing  some  lips  before  their  time, 
it  has  undoubtedly  opened  others  which  might,  without  any  loss 
to  the  world,  have  remained  closed.  Still  the  world  has,  and  has 
always  had,  its  own  most  efficient  means  of  self-protection 
against  the  singers  whose  only  excuse  for  singing  is  their  youth. 
It  is  not  the  superfluously  vocal  that  we  need  trouble  about,  but 
the  prematurely  mute.  The  happily  inalienable  privilege  of 
shutting  the  ears  to  one  voice  hardly  reconciles  us  to  the 
disappointment  of  listening  in  vain  for  another.  And  in  too 
many  instances  the  poetic  voice  which  one  would  have  gladly 
heard  is  hushed  by  Time.  Sometimes  the  gradually  aging 
poet  ceases  through  genuine  inability,  true  aphasia,  to  pro- 
duce poetry ;  more  often  vanity,  and  a  determination  not 
to  show  the  world  that  he  cannot  recapture  that  first  fine 
careless  rapture:  but  oftenest  of  all  from  fastidiousness,  or  a 
diffidence  which  makes  him  less  conscious  of  what  the  years 
have  brought  than  of  what  they  have  taken  away.  Yet  there  are 
poets  to  whom  they  bring  much,  as  this  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  abundantly  testifies  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  why,  after  all,  the  votary  of  the  Muses  should 
make  the  mighty  fuss  he  so  often  does  about  the  departure  of  his 
youth.  It  is  not  the  happiest  of  compliments  to  those  divine 
ladies,  who  are  not  always  wanting  to  waltz  or  to  be  rowed  up  the 
river  on  a  Sunday,  and  do  not  insist  exclusively  on  those  forms  of 
courtship  which  only  boyhood  and  high  spirits  can  easily  compass. 
Indeed,  if  either  Matthew  Arnold  or  Wordsworth  be  right,  if 
poetry  be  either  "  a  criticism  of  life  "  or  "  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity,"  it  should  be  the  peculiar  province  of  that  period  of 
our  years  which  is  alike  more  tranquil  and  more  critical  than 
youth. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  lay  stress  on  either  of  these 
dubious  definitions  in  crder  to  the  justification  of  those  poets 
who  do  not  allow  the  shadow  of  approaching  old  age  to  silence 
them.  They  may  well  feel  that  they  have  gained  more  in  art 
than  they  have  lost  in  impulse  ;  and  that,  if  the  world  is  no 
longer  the  radiant  scene  that  opened  before  their  younger  vision, 
they  view  it  with  a  steadier  and  a  clearer  eye.  Nor  need  they 
doubt  that  even  the  chastened  and  sobered  emotions  proper  to 
their  years  supply  in  their  own  way  as  much  of  the  true  material 
of  poetry  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  violent  delights  of  youth. 
In  both  these  respects  they  may  derive  ample  encouragement  from 
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this  volume.  Mr.  Gosse's  poetry,  like  his  prose,  has  ever  shown  it- 
self the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  love  for 
his  art,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  such  work  should  grow  in  grace  of 
form  and  cunning  of  workmanship  with  the  advance  of  years. 
Technical  perfection  cannot  be  predicated  of  it  even  now — of  how 
much  can  it  in  the  poetic  product  of  all  lands  and  ages  ? — but 
its  lapses  from  a  very  high  standard  of  technical  accomplishment 
are  few  and  unimportant.  The  most  finely  finished  of  these  pieces 
(with  the  exception  of  "  The  Swan,"  a  little  symbolical  poem  of 
singular  dignity  and  power,  and  of  quite  perfect  execution,  which 
reappears  from  one  of  the  monthly  magazines)  are,  perhaps,  the 
Memorial  Verses  composing  the  fourth  section  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  Gosse,  as  many  of  his  spoken  words  have  testified  little  less 
strikingly  elsewhere  on  various  occasions,  excels  in  the  graceful 
art  of  commemorative  eulogy — a  form  of  excellence  almost  as 
rare  as  that  union  of  fine  critical  taste  and  mastery  of  poetic 
expression  which  it  presupposes.  Both  qualities  appear  con- 
spicuously both  in  the  admirable  pair  of  quatrains  on  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  longer  memorial  poem,  in  six-line 
stanzas,  dedicated  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  though  this  last 
piece  is  unfortunately  marred,  like  another  poem  of  equal  merit 
in  thought  and  expression,  entitled  "  Chattafin,"  by  a  weak  and 
disappointing  close. 

These,  it  should  be  said,  are  not  among  the  pieces  which  have 
given  its  name  to  the  volume.  It  is  to  the  poems  of  the  "  In  Russet 
and  Silver  "  series  that  we  must  turn  for  that  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  middle  age  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  accepted  and  made  his  own. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  manly  philosophy,  and  a  poetry  melancholy 
indeed,  but  full  of  dignified  repose  :— "  Youth  spurns  me  from  its 
brilliant  zest,  But  age  has  yet  its  prime  delight,  For  thought 
survives,  and  thought  is  best."  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  song 
throughout ;  but  the  wise  and  resolute  renunciation  of  youthful 
ardours  has  not  chilled  the  verse,  which  is  often,  and  not  unim- 
pressively, charged  and  coloured  with  a  sober  emotion  of  its  own. 
The  cry,  for  example,  that  finds  utterance  in  the  closing  stanza  of 
"  Secreta  Vitae  "  can  hardly  conform  itself  to  the  tame  Words- 
worthian  definition  of  "  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity  "  : — 

Long  sought,  long  dreamed  of,  long  withstood , 

Cajoled  by  youth  and  foiled  by  sin, 
Ethereal  Love  !  immortal  good, 

O,  thine  own  pathway  to  me  win  !  j 
Nor  let  me  faint  in  hopeless  strife 
Until  I  clasp  the  core  of  life  ! 

An  aspiration  as  deeply  felt  and  as  passionately  expressed  as 
this  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  that,  though  "  thought  is 
best,"  it  is  not  "  thought "  alone  that  survives  the  poet's  transit 
through  the  middle  way  of  life,  and  that  poetry  need  not  become 
a  mere  cold  illuminant  of  his  inner  nature,  even  when  the  fires  of 
youth  are  spent. 


NEW  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 


New  Map  of  the  County  of  London. 
scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile. 


In  Twenty  Sheets.  On  the 
London :  Stanford. 


TN  speaking  of  this  map  in  a  preliminary  notice  last  week,  we 
referred  to  it  as  a  "  new  edition."  The  error  was  excusable  ; 
for  few  publishers,  after  preparing,  and  while  still  keeping  on 
sale,  a  six-inch  street  map  of  London  in  twenty-four  sheets,  would 
have  the  enterprise  to  bring  out  another  on  a  scale  almost  as 
«large,  and  covering  a  still  wider  area.  This,  however,  is  what 
Mr.  Stanford  has  actually  done.  His  former  map  was,  in  some 
sense,  haphazard  in  area,  having  been  planned  long  before  London 
was  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  County  and  a  Council.  The  present 
is  devoted  to  the  "  County  of  London  "  specially,  and  is  extended 
to  take  in  the  various  open  areas  under  the  Council's  control.  It 
thus  extends — beginning  from  the  North-East  corner,  and  going 
"the  way  of  the  sun" — to  Wanstead,  to  Crossness,  to  Bostall 
Heath,  and  to  Foots  Cray,  running  thence  by  Bromley  and 
Mitcham  to  Kingston,  then  northwards  by  Brentford,  and  skirt- 
ing Wembley  Park  and  Kingsbury,  to  Crouch  End,  Waltham- 
stow,  and  Wanstead  again.  Whether,  as  in  the  corners,  the 
sheets  are  comparatively  open,  or  whether,  as  in  the  centre, 
crowded  with  streets,  they  are  always  engraved  with  admirable 
clearness,  in  colours  well  selected  for  contrast.  At  a  shilling 
apiece  for  the  separate  sheets,  or  sixteen  for  the  whole,  flat,  in  a 
convenient  and  not  too  cumbrous  portfolio,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  exceedingly  cheap  as  well  as  exceedingly  good  map, 
and  well  worth  possessing. 
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rriHERE  are  many  great  names  in  this  volume  ;  but  the  one 
which,  if  not  absolutely  the  greatest,  will  evoke  the  most 
widely-spread  interest  is  that  of  Nelson,  whose  life  is  treated  of 
by  Professor  Laughton  in  his  usual  thorough  manner  and  with 
his  usual  disregard  of  hearsay  and  tradition.    It  is  painful  to  be 
told,  in  effect,  that  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  admire  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson  only  as  a  work  of  art,  and  most  of  us  will  reserve 
a  good  deal  of  private  judgment  on  that  point.    Looked  at  from 
the  historical  student's  point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a  popular  con- 
densation of  Clarke  and  McArthur's  "  ponderous  work,"  with  a 
good  deal  of  rubbish  added  from  Helen  Maria  Williams  and 
from  Lady  Hamilton's  hack  writer  Harrison.    Though  "  the 
bibliography  of  Nelson  is  enormous,"  "  comparatively  little  of  it 
has  any  real  value,"  and  such  a  careful  summary  of  his  career 
as  Professor  Laughton  has  here  given  us  will,  therefore,  be  all 
the  more  welcome.    Its  perusal  deepens  one's  sense  of  the  genius- 
of  Nelson  as  a  sea-warrior.    In  his  earlier  stages  he  was  in  some- 
degree  thrown  away,  as  an  English  hero  is  apt  to  be.  He  himself 
maintained  that,  if  he  had  been  adequately  supported  by  his 
superior,   Admiral   Hotham,   in    1795,   tne  French  invasion 
of    Italy   could   not   have    taken   place  ;    and  his  plan  of 
attack   upon  the   Russians  in   1801,   had   it   been  adopted, 
would,  so  Captain  Mahan  holds,  "  have  brought   down  the- 
Baltic  confederacy  with  a  crash   that  would   have  resounded 
through  Europe."    Our  Napoleon  of  the  seas  had  not  the  early 
opportunities  of  free  action  enjoyed  by  the  Napoleon  of  the  land. 
Happily  the  time  came  when  he  was  able  to  put  forth  all  his 
powers,  and  the  historian  cannot  regret  that  he  fell  in  the  fulness- 
of  his  glory  when  his  work  was  done.    If  it  be  desirable  to  die 
with  dramatic  propriety,  Nelson's  was  an  ideal  death.    But  there 
is  a  side,  as  every  one  knows,  to  his  character  that  was  not 
glorious,  and  this  also  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  Professor 
Laughton's  article.    It  is  true  that  in  the  debatable  matter  of 
Caracciolo's  execution  a  stout  defence  is  made  for  him.    "  On  a 
careful  examination  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  Nelson  could  have 
acted  otherwise  " ;  and  even  if  he  erred,  he  was  at  least  not  led 
astray  in  this  case  by  the  voice  of  the   siren.    "  It  is  well 
attested  that  with  the  annulling  of  the  capitulation  and  with  the 
death  of  Caracciolo  Lady  Hamilton  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do."    But  "  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  acquit "  Nelson  of  the 
charge  of  having  allowed  his  infatuation  for  her  to  influence  him 
in  his  deliberate  refusal  to  obey  Lord  Keith's  orders  that  he 
should  proceed  at  once  to  Port  Mahon,  or  at  least  should  send 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  there.    His  protracted  inactivity  at 
Naples  or  at  Palermo  called  forth  clearly-hinted  remonstrances 
from  friends  at  the  time.    "  They  say  here  you  are  Rinaldo  in. 
the  arms  of  Armida,"  wrote  Admiral  Goodall  to  him  from  London 
— thus   elegantly  could  admirals  of  the  Georgian  era  express 
themselves  when  they  chose.     Suvorof,  too,  whom  one  takes- 
for  a  rough  soldier,  came  out  on  this  occasion  with  a  bit  of 
classicism.    He  wrote,  in  rather  queer  French,  to  Nelson,  inti- 
mating that  he  had  expected  to  hear  of  him  in  Egypt,  and  then 
added  significantly,  "  Palermo  n'est  pas    Cithere."  Probably 
Nelson  was  offended ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  answer  Suvorof 's 
letter.    We  note  that  Professor  Laughton  now  unhesitatingly 
describes  Iloratia  as  the  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton — 
a  point  on  which  he  was  formerly  in  doubt,  and  on  which  cer- 
tainty seems  hardly  attainable.    Poor  Lady  Nelson,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  short  article,  is  treated  with  chivalrous  consideration  for 
her  wrongs.     Traditions  from  female  sources  have  reached  us 
which  partly  account  for  her  matrimonial  ill-success  by  laying 
some  of  the  blame  upon  her  West  Indian  languor.    On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  she  let  Nelson  go  to  sea  with  undarned  holes  in 
all  his  stockings ;  she  could  not  exert  herself  to  rush  to  meet 
him,  and  generally  to  gush  over  him  in  the  ecstatic  style  that 
gratified  his  naif  vanity,  and  in  which  his  beloved  Emma  was  so 
proficient.    Professor  Laughton  does  not  condescend  to  touch 
upon  this  view  of  the  case.    Disagreements,  due  to  her  champion- 
ship of  her  son's  interests,  and  to  Nelson's  liking  for  his  own 
nephews  and  nieces,  he  mentions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thinks 
that  Emma  was  the  grand  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  in  which 
opinion  he  is  probably  right. 

Both  military  and  naval  history  are  illustrated  by  the  articles 
on  the  Napiers.  "  Black  Charley,"  as  a  naval  man,  falls  to  the 
share  of  Professor  Laughton ;  the  greater  Charles  Napier,  the 
conqueror  of  Sind,  and  his  brother  William,  are  treated  of  by 
Colonel  Vetch,  who  is  also  the  biographer  of  a  later  representar 
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tive  of  the  illustrious  name,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  Mr.  Rae 
Macdonald  gives  the  history  of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Napier, 
laird  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  who  holds  a 
place  "  among  great  originators  in  mathematics."  From  him  it  is 
an  easy  transition  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  whom  Mr.  R.  T. 
Glazebrook  gives  nearly  twenty-three  pages,  not  too  much  for  the 
greatness  of  the  subject.  Cardinal  Newman  finds  a  biographer  in 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Newman's 
views  in  their  final  Roman  Catholic  stage. 

A  considerable  space  is  occupied  by  Nevilles  of  all  periods, 
ranging  from  the  twelfth-century  Alan  de  Neville,  judge  of  the 
exchequer  and  chief  justice  of  the  forests,  to  the  archaeologist 
Richard  Cornwallis  Neville,  fourth  Baron  Braybrooke,  who  died 
in  1 86 1.  Foremost  among  them  stands  Warwick  the  King- 
maker, whose  biographer,  Mr.  Tait,  steers  a  middle  course 
between  the  "  rather  too  enthusiastic  estimate  "  of  the  great  Earl 
which  Mr.  Oman  has  put  forth  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Action  " 
series,  and  the  "  unduly  depreciatory  view  "  taken  by  Mrs.  Green 
in  her  book  on  English  Town  Life.  The  name  of  Kingmaker, 
which  does  not  appear  in  contemporary  English  authorities,  is 
traceable,  we  learn,  to  the  Latin  history  of  Scotland  by  John 
Major,  who  styles  Warwick  "  regum  creator."  Mr.  Tait  also 
supplies  biographies  of  Warwick's  father  and  brothers,  and  of 
some  other  members  of  the  great  Neville  clan.  He  has  gone 
deeply  into  the  authorities,  and  the  only  additions  we  could  sug- 
gest would  be  a  reference  to  the  curious  Burgundian  songs  and 
other  verses  relative  to  the  Kingmaker  collected  by  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy  and  Dr,  Giles,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  letter 
(in  Mile.  Dupont's  Wavrin),  which  gives  some  details  of  Warwick's 
•death  slightly  differing  from  those  in  Warkworth.  We  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Pollard,  the  biographer  of  several  thirteenth- 
and  fourteenth-century  Nevilles,  referring  to  the  "  Battle  Abbey 
Roll "  as  if  it  was  a  sufficient  and  unquestionable  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Gilbert  de  Neville  "  commanded  William  the 
Conqueror's  fleet."  Either  this  should  have  been  treated  merely 
as  a  family  legend,  or  some  good  authority  should  have  been 
cited. 

In  Mr.  Kingsford's  elaborate  article  on  that  vague  personage 
Nennius,  the  reputed  author  or  compiler  of  the  Historia  Britonum, 
we  have  the  history  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  man.  The  article 
adopts  and  summarizes  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Zimmer  in  his  re- 
cent Nennius  Vindicatus ;  the  date  of  the  Historia  Britonum 
"  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  fixed  on  internal  evidence  about 
796,"  and  the  writer  himself  is  inferred  from  passages  in  his  work 
to  have  belonged  to  the  district  of  Brecknock  and  Radnor.  Nen- 
nius is  followed  by  Saint  Neot,  King  Alfred's  real  or  supposed 
spiritual  director  and  patron,  whose  history  also  is  very  vague. 
Such  scanty  materials  as  exist  for  the  Saint's  life  are  here  brought 
together  by  Miss  Bateson.  Taking  a  leap  from  the  ninth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  note  the  interesting  biography  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  of  the  Quaker  fanatic  Nayler,  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  blasphemous  honours,  or  at  least  what  to  steady- 
going  religious  people  appeared  to  be  such,  which  he  allowed  his 
followers  to  pay  him  in  their  "  emotional  mysticism,"  remark- 
able also  for  the  savage  punishments  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
scandalized  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  second  Parliament,  whose  free 
use  of  pillory,  scourge,  hot  iron,  and  prison  may  perhaps  be 
justified  "  by  results,"  for  the  -victim,  when  at  last  released, 
il  came  out  sobered  and  penitent."  In  ordinary  histories  he 
appears  only  as  a  temporarily  crazed  devotee  ;  but  his  writings, 
so  his  present  biographer  tells  us,  "for  depth  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression  deserve  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  quaker 
literature,"  and  his  Last  Testimony  "  has  often  been  cited  for  the 
purity  of  its  pathos."  The  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  adds  to  his 
many  studies  in  the  field  of  Elizabethan  literature  a  valuable 
article  upon  Thomas  Nash,  to  whose  imagination  is  due  the 
romantic  pseudo-history  of  Surrey  and  the  ftiir  Geraldine. 
"  Beau  "  Nash,  the  "  King  of  Bath,"  is  the  subject  of  an  enter- 
taining article  by  Mr.  Seccombe.  The  Beau,  it  appears,  though 
of  respectable  parentage,  the  son  of  a  partner  in  a  glass-house  at 
Swansea,  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  no  producible  father, 
and  was  once  twitted  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  with  the 
obscurity  of  his  birth.  "Madam,"  answered  the  Beau,  with 
spirit,  "  I  seldom  mention  my  father  in  company,  not  because  I 
have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has  some 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me."  In  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  well-known  epigram  on  his  portrait  ("  This 
picture  plac'd  the  busts  between"),  the  biographer  pronounces 
decidedly  for  Chesterfield,  "  the  various  reasons  given  for  dis- 
puting" this  authorship  being,  he  holds,  "  quite  inconclusive." 

Having  begun  with  great  names,  we  will  conclude  with 
specimens  of  the  smaller  fry  whom  the  Dictionary  is  preserving 
from  oblivion.  It  gives  us  the  biography  of  Colonel  Francis 
Negus,  an  amiable  man  who,  as  the  story  goes,  when  a  party  of 


Whigs  and  Tories,  heated  with  wine  and  political  discussion, 
were  about  to  come  to  loggerheads,  "  averted  a  fracas  by  recom- 
mending the  dilution  of  the  wine  with  hot  water  and  sugar," 
and  thus  became  famous  as  the  inventor  of  negus.  Less  honour- 
able is  the  record  of  John  alias  William  Nevison,  the  Yorkshire 
highwayman,  who  began  his  career  of  crime  in  his  school-days  by 
stealing  apples,  poultry,  and  at  last  his  schoolmaster's  horse,  and 
who  ended  by  being  duly  hanged  at  York  in  1684.  He  was, 
according  to  a  laudatory  chapbook,  "  exceeding  valiant,  having 
also  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  gentleman,"  and  his  virtues  are 
commemorated  in  a  remarkably  feeble  ballad,  at  least  judging  by 
this  one  stanza  : — 

He  maintained  himself  like  a  gentleman, 

Besides  he  was  good  to  the  poor ; 
He  rode  about  like  a  bold  hero, 

And  gained  himself  favour  therefore. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  WELLS. 

Chapters  in  the  Early  History  of  Wells.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Church,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Subdean  and  Canon  Residentiary. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.  Taunton  :  Barnicott  &  Pearce. 
1894. 

r  I  THIS  book  is  for  the  most  part  founded  on  some  papers  con- 
tributed  by  the  author  to  Archaologia,  which  have  here 
been  revised  and  enlarged.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells,  drawn  mainly  from  original 
documents  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  extending 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
together  with  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  more  important  of 
these  documents  are  printed.  Canon  Church's  work  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  English  Church  history ; 
it  is  scholarly  and  thorough,  and  its  subject  is  attractive,  for 
Wells  is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  cathedral  of  the  Old  Founda- 
tion was  in  mediaeval  times.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  church 
presents,  as  will  be  seen  here,  some  special  points  of  interest, 
and  on  one  of  these,  the  changes  in  the  title  of  the  See, 
even  so  careful  an  historian  as  the  late  Dr.  Freeman  fell  into 
error  in  his  valuable  little  book  on  Wells,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  content  to  go  only  to  printed  sources.  The  three 
matters  with  which  this  book  is  chiefly  concerned  are  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  the  Chapter,  the  history  of  the  fabric,  and 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  church  with  respect  to  cathe- 
dral dignity,  from  which,  among  other  things,  will  be  learnt  the 
reason  why  the  see  bears  the  double  title  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  capitular  body  was  first  organized  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  Bishop  Robert,  who  founded  the  office  of  dean 
of  Wells,  and  appropriated  certain  churches  and  lands  to  the 
dean  and  canons,  giving  to  each  canon  and  his  successors  a 
separate  prebend  independent  of  the  common  fund.  Before 
long  each  prebendary  that  came  into  residence  was  bound  to  have 
a  vicar ;  for  even  in  those  early  days  residence  was  a  term  that  was 
liberally  construed,  and  in  time  these  vicars  choral  became  a 
corporation  with  its  own  endowments.  The  growth  of  capitular 
organization  was  necessarily  slow,  for  it  depended  on  the  oppor- 
tunities that  arose  for  dealing  with  the  estates  of  the  church  ;  it 
was,  however,  virtually  completed  by  Bishop  Jocelin  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  two  bishops,  Robert  and 
Jocelin,  are  generally  regarded  as  the  principal  builders  of  the 
church.  Robert  certainly  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  Saxon 
church,  and  after  consecrating  the  eastern  part  of  the  new  church 
in  1 1 48,  probably  carried  on  his  work  westwards  during  the  re- 
maining eighteen  years  of  his  life.  Canon  Church  is  unwilling 
to  accept  Freeman's  assertion  that  no  part  of  Robert's  building 
remains  ;  for  he  contends  that,  as  Robert  was  building  at  the 
time  that  the  pointed  arch  was  coming  into  use,  it  is  unsafe  to 
speak  of  the  total  disappearance  of  his  work.  Bishop  Jocelin  may 
be  said  to  have  finished  the  church  ;  he  consecrated  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  famous  west  front,  with  its  crowd  of 
statues,  is  to  be  assigned.  Canon  Church,  however,  brings  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  that  Bishop  Reginald  (11 74-1 191)  had 
no  small  share  in  raising  the  fabric,  and  as  neither  Willis  nor 
Freeman  recognized  this  fact,  he  has  made  an  independent  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  church.  Not  less 
noteworthy  are  his  observations  on  the  building  of  the  chapter- 
house, and  his  theory  that  the  earlier  crypt,  or  undercroft,  below 
it  was  used  as  the  treasury  and  sacristy. 

Of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  especially  of  Savaric, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  Canon  Church  has  collected 
many  notices,  some  of  them  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 
Passing  by  this  part  of  his  work,  we  come  to  his  account  of  the 
changes  in  the  See.    He  records  how  Bishop  John  de  Villula 
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)btained  the  monastery  of  Bath  from  "William  Rufus  for  himself 
ind  his  successors,  and  moved  the  See  of  Somerset  to  that  church, 
which  thus  became  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  while 
Wells  sank  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  collegiate  church  be- 
onging  to  the  bishop.  The  monks  of  Bath  had  the  sole  right  of 
election  to  the  bishopric,  and  the  bishops  used  Bath  instead  of 
Wells  as  their  title.  Of  course  this  was  grievous  to  the  Wells 
:anons,  and  they  strove  hard  to  regain  their  old  position.  Canon 
Church's  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  his  own  secular  Chapter  in 
ts  struggle  with  the  monks,  and  in  referring  a  certain  arrange- 
nent  for  joint  election  made  by  Alexander  III.  to  the  time  of 
Jishop  Robert  he  is,  we  think,  assuming  more  than  he  can  prove, 
lobert's  successor  was  certainly  elected  by  both  Chapters ;  but 
a  the  election  of  the  next  bishop,  Savaric,  the  canons  were  not 
llowed  to  have  any  part.  Savaric  obtained  the  Abbey  of  Glas- 
onbury,  and  added  the  name  of  that  place  to  the  title  of  the  See, 
p-hich  then  became  Bath  and  Glastonbury.  Canon  Church  gives 
brief  narrative  of  the  resistance  that  the  Glastonbury  monks 
lade  to  Savaric,  and  sets  forth  the  terms  on  which  his  successor, 
bcelin,  at  last  consented  to  resign  the  Abbey.  After  this  resigna- 
ion  Jocelin  only  used  the  style  of  Bishop  of  Bath.  At  his  death  a 
iolent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  monks  and  the  canons  as  to 
he  right  of  electing  his  successor.  The  course  of  this  quarrel,  which 
ras  not  without  some  amusing  incidents,  is  brightly,  and  on  the 
vhole  well,  described  by  Canon  Church.  We  have,  however, 
ailed  to  find  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  King,  Henry  III., 
lominated  his  Treasurer,  Peter  Chaceporc,  to  the  Bath  monks  for 
lection.  They  refused  to  comply  with  the  King's  desire,  for 
hey  had  already  elected  Roger,  the  precentor  of  Sarum,  and  the 
£ing,  apparently  in  consequence  of  their  refusal,  granted  license 
o  elect  to  the  canons  of  Wells.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on 
he  conduct  both  of  the  King — who,  according  to  Canon  Church, 
cted  impartially,  though  he  seems  really  to  have  taken  first  one 
ide  and  then  the  other,  and  to  have  been  guided  simply  by  his 
rish  to  oblige  his  favourite — and  of  the  monks,  for  it  seems  clear 
hat,  if  they  had  basely  yielded  to  Henry's  proposal,  they  would 
ave  gained  a  distinct  advantage  over  their  opponents.  Inno- 
ent  IV.,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  canons,  confirmed  the  election  of 
loger,  though  he  by  no  means  granted  victory  to  the  monks  ;  for 
e  settled  the  quarrel  by  ordering  that  for  the  future  all  elec- 
ons  were  to  be  made  jointly  by  the  monks  and  the  dean  and 
lhapter,  that  the  bishop  should  have  a  throne  in  both  churches, 
nd  should  use  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Although 
his  double  title  is  still  retained,  the  cathedral  dignity  of  the 
Ihurch  of  Bath  came  to  an  end  at  the  suppression  of  the 
lonastery. 


NOVELS. 

"he  Highway  of  Sorrow.    By  Hbsba  Stketton.  London :  Cassell 
&Co.  1894. 

rHE  purpose  of  Miss  Stretton's  story  is  to  make  more  widely 
known  the  persecution  suffered  by  the  Stundists  at  the 
ands  of  the  Orthodox  in  Russia.  In  this  object  she  is  associated 
rith  a  "  well-known  Russian  author,  now  an  exile  in  England," 
?ho  has  supplied  the  outlines  of  the  story,  the  incidents  of  prison 
ife  and  in  Siberia,  which  are  said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  It  will 
urprise  most  English  readers  to  learn  that  the  blameless  Stundist 
1  liable  not  merely  to  transportation  to  Siberia,  but  may  even  be 
onsigned  to  Saghalien,  a  penal  settlement  reserved,  as  is 
enerally  understood,  for  the  worst  malefactors  and  the  most 
langerous  "  political "  convicts.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate  that 
lefalls  the  hero  of  this  dolorous  story.  The  Stundists  of  Miss 
Jtretton's  volume  are  a  harmless  folk.  They  keep  aloof  from 
olitics,  are  loyal  to  the  Czar,  and  hold  fast  to  a  religious  creed 
f  primitive  simplicity.  They  represent  a  spontaneous  movement 
f  reform  in  religion  among  the  peasants.  They  have  no  clergy,  no 
churches,  no  ritual,  and  in  most  respects  are  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Moravians.  They  sing  hymns,  it  would  seem,  that  are  quite  as 
amiliar  to  English  congregations  as  to  German  Protestants. 
)ne  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  in  the  story  speaks  of  Stundism  as  a 
German  heresy."  But  the  Stundists  appear  to  be  not  in- 
ariably  poor  peasants,  although  it  is  said  that  "  Stundism  is 
mbraced  only  by  the  peasants."  Paul  Rudenko  and  his 
aother  Ooliana  are  the  richest  people  in  the  village  of  Knishi, 
7ith  the  exception  of  old  Karpo,  with  whose  daughter,  Halya, 
'aul  is  in  love.  The  course  of  love  proves  extremely  rough  to 
hese  young  people.  Paul's  heretical  creed  is  not  the  only 
bstacle  to  their  union.  He  has  a  rival,  favoured  by  Karpo  ;  and 
he  account  of  the  rival's  negotiations  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
lalya  is  one  of  the  strongest  scenes  of  the  book.  By  the 
ime  that  Halya  becomes  a  Stundist,  and  the  lovers  are 
mited,  the  hand  of  persecution  falls  heavily  upon  the  heretics. 
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Certain  of  the  more  zealous  of  them  supply  the  little  spark  that 
is  to  kindle  a  great  flame  by  breaking  up  "  icons  "  in  the  village. 
There  are  other  active  causes,  however,  in  the  jealousy  of  the 
village  priest  and  the  fury  of  Paul's  disappointed  rival.  The 
unhappy  Stundists  are  horribly  maltreated,  and  Paul's  mother  is 
brutally  slain  in  an  attack  upon  them  by  a  mob  headed  by  Paul's 
chief  enemy.  In  a  kind  of  epilogue  the  wretched  Stundists  are 
described,  with  all  kinds  of  criminals,  on  the  march  through 
Siberia.  How  they  come  to  this  final  stage  of  persecution  is  not 
very  clearly  indicated,  and,  as  in  most  stories  with  a  purpose, 
there  is  more  skill  bestowed  on  the  illustration  of  Miss  Stretton's- 
purpose  than  on  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  story. 


A  Drama  in  Dutch.   By  Z.  Z.   2  vols.   London :  "W.  Heinemann. 
1894. 

Painstaking  observation  and  unflattering  fidelity  to  nature 
characterize  the  scenes  depicted  in  this  story,  and  these  qualities 
are  undoubtedly  proper  to  a  writer  whose  studies  of  life  are 
derived  from  the  class  of  Dutch  shopkeepers  settled  in  London. 
His  pictures  carry  conviction  of  their  veracity  by  their  uncom- 
promising frankness  and  an  elaboration  of  presentation  which  is 
kept  within  artistic  limits.  The  provision-merchant  De  Griendt 
and  his  family,  the  Van  Praaghs,  and  the  rest  of  the  homely  and 
somewhat  sordid  circle  about  them,  are  painted  with  extra- 
ordinary force.  The  home-life  of  these  shrewd,  unimaginative, 
thrifty,  and  decidedly  vulgar  folk  is  set  before  us  with  a  niceness 
of  observation  that  recalls  the  work  of  Crabbe  or  the  paintings  of 
Teniers  and  Jan  Steen.  The  record  is  curiously  exact  and  com- 
plete. The  story  is  of  the  slightest,  and  is  altogether  a  thing 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  work.  The  only  touch  of  unreality 
in  the  story  to  be  noted  is  the  hero's  growing  suspicion  that 
he  is  not  an  Englishman,  as  he  has  been  brought  up  to  imagine. 
He  entered  a  German  caf6  in  London  one  day  and  awoke,  as  it 
were,  to  find  himself  a  foreigner.  "  He  felt  drawn  to  these 
people ;  he  seemed  to  see  that  warmth  of  temperament  and  deep 
intellectuality  he  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  English."  This  is  a. 
strange  discovery  to  make  merely  by  observing  the  intellectual 
Tentons  of  the  city  "  eating  away  for  dear  life."  The  German 
mustard,  and  the  "  light  refreshing  Miinchen  beer,"  went  far  in 
persuading  him  that  he  was  not  English.  Finally,  he  was  decided 
in  his  doubt  by  the  wonderful  "  mathematical  faculty  "  that  sud- 
denly developed  in  him,  and  by  the  serious  study  of  "  a  work  on 
heredity  "  that  fell  into  his  hands.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Dutchman, 
as  the  reader  apprehends  easily  enough  from  the  first.  But  with 
this  one  exception  there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  impression  of 
power  and  fidelity  that  these  clever  scenes  of  Dutch  life  in  London 
leave  with  us. 


Maids  in  a  Market  Garden.  By  Clo.  Graves.  Illustrated  by 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  London:  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Lim. 
1894. 

In  this  story,  which  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Mr.  Greiffen- 
hagen, there  is  a  strong  dash  of  extravaganza,  which  readers  pos- 
sessed of  high  spirits  will  find  delightful.  A  quartet  of  young 
ladies,  all  rejoicing  in  independent  theories,  and  favoured  with 
means  of  their  own,  have  determined  on  starting  a  business  in 
fruit-growing  and  market-gardening,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
middle-aged  lady  of  rank.  They  had  previously  embarked  in 
the  business  of  the  "  United  Gentlewomen's  Work  Emporium," 
which  had  failed  utterly,  owing  to  their  own  neglect  of  its  in- 
terests. Miss  Rosevear  Trevelyan  has  a  little  estate  on  the 
Cornish  coast  which  is  found  to  be  favourable  to  the  new  enter- 
prise. It  is  agreed  with  enthusiasm  that  they  are  to  "  keep  the 
insidious  Man  as  well  as  the  destructive  wireworm  out  of  this 
Eden."  No  great  discernment  is  required  of  us  to  foresee  failure 
in  both  of  these  objects  of  their  programme.  It  is  no  new  idea 
that  is  carried  into  execution  by  Miss,  or  Mrs.,  Graves  in  Maids 
in  a  Market  Garden,  yet  the  development  of  it  is  lively,  indeed, 
and  full  of  diversion.  Their  blunders,  their  energy,  their  noble 
resolves  and  plenteous  disillusion,  are  amusingly  described. 
Naturally,  they  all  fall  in  love,  and  with  tragic  consequences  to 
one  of  them.  Less  natural  in  a  young  woman  of  breeding  is  the 
forging  of  love-letters  by  Miss  Fanny  Dormer,  by  which  that 
frivolous  and  intensely  selfish  young  lady  places  the  high-minded 
and  charming  Rosevear  in  a  cruel  position  with  regard  to  her 
admirer,  the  gallant  squire  of  the  parish,  and  the  "  usurper  "  of 
her  ancestral  estates.  However,  much  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  this  outrage,  when  nature  is  presented  as  utterly  abandoned 
to  animal  spirits  and  determined  upon  an  unconventional  frisk. 
The  spirit  of  the  story  has  certainly  proved  irresistible  to  us,  and 
we  can  conceive  few  that  could  resist  its  influence. 
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The  Saturday  EevieW.  [November  3,  1894. 


A  Worker  in  Iron.    A  Fantasy.    By  Charles  T.  C.  James. 
London:  Gay  &  Bird.  1894. 

We  must  confess  to  having  found  Mr.  James  more  satisfactory 
as  a  worker  in  the  lighter  veins  of  humour  than  when  he  works 
in  fantasy.  The  present  volume  mingles  in  a  crude  compound  of 
melodrama  incidents  of  raw  horror  and  of  incredible  extrava- 
gance. An  idiot  youth ;  a  gigantic  blacksmith,  who  has  com- 
mitted one  murder  and  is  ripe  for  others  ;  and  a  French  Anarchist 
of  grim  and  inexhaustible  hilarity,  are  some  of  the  ill-assorted 
and  freakish  creations  of  Mr.  James's  fantasy.  Long  ere  we  get 
midway  in  the  book  we  have  supped  full  of  horrors.  The  meeting 
of  "  the  Idiot "  and  the  forlorn  woman  on  a  desolate  heath  at  night 
in  a  thunderstorm  is  like  a  new  adaptation  of  a  scene  from  King 
Lear.  The  Idiot  plajs  bis  part  of  Poor  Tom  as  if  to  the  manner 
born.  "  '  Fe-fo-fum  !  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman,'  quoted 
the  Idiot,  revealed  as  a  fantastic  figure  cut  out  of  madness  by 
a  green-tinted  quiver  of  lightning."  But  the  scene  palls  upon  us 
somehow,  though  constructed  upon  sound  melodramatic  prin- 
ciples. The  affectations  of  phrase,  repeated  as  they  are,  irritate 
us.  As  the  woman  sits  by  the  forge,  we  are  told  "  Diamond 
sorrow  was  on  her  cheek,  and  the  forge  fire  found  it  out  and 
glorified  it."  Then  (p.  63),  when  the  Idiot  weeps,  he  is  said  to  be 
"  jewelled  with  happy  sorrow  on  both  cheeks."  But  the  crown- 
ing excess  of  Mr.  James's  manner  and  method  is  in  the  final 
scene,  when  the  French  Anarchist  carries  out  his  plot  to  blow  up 
the  "  Gilded  Brothers,"  a  Pall  Mall  club,  where  the  destroyer  of 
the  blacksmith's  domestic  felicity  is  holding  high  revel  with  other 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  place  is  crowded  with  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  the  blacksmith  arrives  too  late  to  avert  the 
explosion.  A  more  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  it  were  hard 
>to  conceive. 


David  Pannell :  a  Study  of  Conscience.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Marks  (Mary  A.  M.  IIoppus.)  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
1894. 

The  "Study  of  Conscience"  which  Mrs.  Marks  submits  in  this 
volume  is  drawn  with  considerable  subtlety.  The  man  who  can 
never  say  "  No,"  though  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  man  who 
is  all  conscience,  is  no  uncommon  person.  The  slackness  in  his 
moral  fibre  is  perhaps  as  frequently  to  be  noted  as  any  other  kind 
of  flabbiness.  The  interest  that  is  aroused  in  the  case  of  David 
Pannell  arises  from  the  clearness  with  which  the  sources  of  this 
mental  debility  are  laid  bare,  and  the  analysis  of  the  various 
insincerities  of  faith  and  of  conventional  rules  of  conduct  upon 
which  it  subsists  and  grows.  The  revelation  of  character  is  sug- 
gested rather  than  made  clear  by  a  process  of  dissection.  David 
Pannell  is  an  artist  whose  tenderness  of  conscience  is  so  extreme 
as  to  amount  to  a  negation  of  conscience  in  practice,  when  the 
stern  test  of  temptation  arose.  This  sensitiveness,  in  short,  pro- 
duces in  conduct  results  that  might  be  set  down  to  want  of 
conscience  by  hasty  observers.  It  suggests  Arbuthnot's  remark 
of  something  that  was  so  excessively  dry  that  it  might  be  called 
wet.  Pannell  has  certain  remarkable  cartoons  bequeathed  to 
him  by  an  artist,  one  of  which  is  shown  among  his  own  work  to 
a  distinguished  patron,  who  is  greatly  fascinated  by  it.  He  never 
claims  the  work  as  his,  and  never  intends  to  act  as  if  it  were  his. 
But  he  permits  his  patron,  his  friends,  and  his  JiancSe  to  credit 
him  with  the  drawing.  Discovery  comes,  at  length,  and  he  is 
ruined.  But  to  the  last  his  conscience  does  not  suffer,  and  he 
is  solaced  by  ingenious  sophistries.  The  story  is  well  written, 
and  the  artists  that  figure  in  it  are  drawn  with  excellent  skill. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

jRaphaefs  Madonnas,  and  other  Great  Pictures.  Reproduced  from 
the  Original  Paintings.  With  a  Life  of  Raphael  and  an 
Account  of  his  chief  Works,  by  Karl  Karoly.  London 
and  New  York:  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

THE  subject  of  Mr.  Karoly's  handsome  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  interesting  in  the  world  of  art.  The  litera- 
ture it  has  inspired,  extensive  as  it  has  long  since  been,  is  now 
extending,  and  there  seems  no  probability  that  the  growth  will 
cease.  Mr.  Karoly  observes  with  undeniable  force  that  the  world 
never  tires  of  the  best  work,  and  the  best  work  in  art  is  now  much 
more  accessible  to  the  world  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Not 
only  are  the  great  collections  of  pictures  brought  within  the  loco- 
motive range  of  everybody,  now  that  everybody  may  travel  with 
ease  and  despatch,  but  all  may  possess  the  means  of  study  provided 
by  the  various  photographic  processes  of  reproduction,  and,  as  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Berenson,  a  critic  who  values  these  means  at  a 
high  rate,  a  possibly  tedious  journey,  such  as  that  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  thus  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  student.  Mr.  Karoly's 
volume  exemplifies  this  point  of  view.    The  reproductions  are  all 


taken  direct  from  the  original  paintings,  and  not  from  engravings. 
They  comprise  fifty-four  examples.  Fourteen  of  these  are  given 
in  illustration  of  the  author's  memoir  of  Raphael  and  his 
sketch  of  the  painter's  chief  works.  The  remaining  forty 
form  a  gallery,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael ;  being,  in  Mr.  Karoly's 
words,  the  first  attempt  to  give  reproductions  of  the  whole  series, 
omitting  only  those  that  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
unauthentic.  The  majority  are  reproduced  after  photographs  by 
Messrs.  Braun  &  Co.  and  others,  and  about  one-fourth  by  photo- 
gravure. The  reproductive  work  is  admirably  done  on  the  whole, 
and  the  accompanying  text  gives  the  history  and  description  of 
each  picture  briefly,  with  well-chosen  critical  observations  from 
the  works  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Kugler,  Morelli,  and  other 
authorities.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  altogether  excellent. 
The  sequence  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  these  beautiful 
works,  beginning  with  the  early  Umbrian  paintings,  and  passing 
through  the  Florentine  period  to  the  later  Roman,  is  of  obvious 
advantage  to  all  who  would  compare  and  discriminate.  Certain 
of  the  forty  examples,  fifteen  in  all,  are  not  marked  "authentic" 
in  Mr.  Karoly's  list,  but  the  grounds  for  inclusion  are  scrupu- 
lously stated  in  each  instance.  Some  of  these  had  long  been 
considered  of  dubious  authenticity,  yet  are  reinstated  as  genuine 
by  the  quickened  sensibility  and  superior  learning  of  modern 
critics.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  "  Diotalevi "  Madonna  at 
Berlin,  the  most  strongly  Peruginesque  of  the  series,  which 
Morelli,  however,  has  assigned  to  Raphael.  The  "  Colonna," 
also  at  Berlin,  is  little  suggestive  of  the  master;  and  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  so-called  "  Sant'  Antonio,"  now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, Kugler  and  Miintz  are  by  no  means  in  accord.  These  critical 
points,  fully  presented  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Karoly,  need  not 
detain  us.  All  the  masterpieces  are  here  reproduced — some  of 
them,  like  the  lovely  "  Bridgewater "  example  and  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson's  "  Madonna  de'  Candelabri,"  cannot  be  widely  known 
by  reproduction — and  the  result  is  exceedingly  attractive  and 
abounding  in  delight  and  instruction. 


The  Story  of  Alexander.  Told  by  Robert  Steele  and  drawn  by 
Fred  Mason.    London:  David  Nutt.  1894. 

Media; val  romance  needs  skilful  adaptation,  it  must  be  owned 
when  offered  to  the  modern  young  reader,  if  only  on  account  of 
its  digressiveness  and  over-spun  length,  which  must  necessarily 
weary  children.  In  this  comely  volume — a  fine  example  of  the 
Ballantyne  Press — Mr.  Steele  has  done  into  English  one  of  the 
most  popular  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  expressly  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  young.  Why  should  not  the  history  of  Alexander 
and  the  famous  Bucephalus,  his  conquests  in  Persia  and  India, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  legend,  prove  as  fascinating  in  these  days 
as  of  old  ?  Such  is  the  burden  of  his  preface.  "  Every  one  liked 
it,  every  one  knew  something  about  it,  every  one  told  it  in  his 
own  way."  Mr.  Steele  tells  this  world-renowned  story  in  his  own 
way.  Omitting  some  things,  introducing  other  matters  that  have 
been  rejected  by  previous  story-tellers,  he  has  told  the  story 
extremely  well,  and  made  a  most  uncommon  and  charming 
Christmas  book  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Steele  has,  it  is 
clear,  devised  something  more  than  a  book  for  the  season  that 
shall  enchant  young  people  only.  His  note  on  the  origin  and 
fortunes  of  the  story,  in  many  forms  and  tongues,  its  many- 
centuried  bibliography,  is  in  no  sense  meat  for  babes.  His  book 
may  be  likened  to  that  magic  carpet  that  wafted  its  owner  where 
he  would.  With  it  in  hand  you  may  make  a  pleasant  transit 
from  the  fireside  to  the  romantic  world  of  the  middle  centuries, 
and  Mr.  Mason's  decorative  drawings,  with  their  archaistic 
manner,  will  not  impede  your  flight,  despite  a  modern  suggestion 
here  and  there  of  the  example  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones. 

A  Book  of  Fairy  Tales.  Retold  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  With 
Pictures  by  A.  J.  Gaskin.  London :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1894. 

The  Golden  Fairy  Book.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.  London : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  attempted  something  of  a  revival  in  the  !l 
telling  of  fairy  stories.  He  complains,  not  without  justice,  of  the 
sophistication  that  the  old  stories  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
inexpert  and  tasteless  writers.  Even  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  though  we 
owe  to  her  the  incomparable  "  White  Cat "  and  other  exquisite 
things,  is  to  be  reckoned,  according  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  among 
the  profane.  She,  also,  "  sinned  greatly  in  style,"  though  not  so 
bad  a  sinner  as  the  others.  We  confess  we  can  scarcely  regard 
Mme.  d'Aulnoy  as  wandering,  in  any  serious  sense,  from  tae 
example  of  Perrault  and  Grimm.  However,  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has  done  a  good  deed,  and  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writing 
in  honest,  simple  style  the  old  stories  that  delighted  the  child- 
hood of  "  our  fathers  and  grandfathers."    We  do  not  think  he 
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ias  omitted  any  of  our  favourite  stories,  the  stories  that  are 
ommonly  regarded  as  merely  "  old-fashioned."  He  includes 
ven  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  as  a  real  "  Old  English  tale,"  and 
he  immortal  "  Valentine  and  Orson."  Whether  Mr.  Gaskin's 
lecorative  pictures,  beautiful  and  well  designed  though  they  are, 
ierfectly  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  volume,  is  perhaps  a 
ebatable  matter.  As  to  the  form  of  the  book,  and  the  printing, 
ehich  is  by  Messrs.  Constable,  it  were  difficult  to  commend  over- 
auch. 

The  Golden  Fairy  Booh,  though  not  golden  to  the  outward 
iew,  is  not  wanting  in  golden  stuff  within.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
liscellany,  comprising  stories  from  French,  Hungarian,  Russian, 
ervian,  and  Italian  writers,  mostly  modern,  and  new  probably 
>  most  Eoglish  children.  As  is  frequently  the  case  with  mis- 
ellanies,  there  are  some  rather  strange  examples  in  the  collec- 
ion.  It  is  odd,  for  instance,  to  find  Voltaire  of  the  company, 
bough  Zadig,  to  be  sure,  is  as  simple  as  apologue  may  be.  But 
oaong  the  best  of  the  stories  are  some  by  George  Sand,  Ler- 
lontov,  and  Moritz  Jokai.  Mr.  Millar's  drawings,  though  a  trifle 
ietchy  at  times  and  indeterminate,  are  not  without  spirit  and 
umour. 

Vulf  the  Saxon.    By  G.  A.  Henty.     Illustrated  by  Ralph 

Peacock.    London:  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 
n  the  Heart,  of  the  Rockies.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    Illustrated  by 

G.  C.  Hindley.    London:  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

Many  years  have  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Henty's  boy 
eroes,  in  many  lands  and  in  various  historical  ages,  and  we  are 
;ill  marvelling,  as  of  old,  at  the  freshness  and  skill  of  the 
uthor's  inventions.  The  method  may  be  the  same — Mr.  Henty's 
ero  has  the  best  of  luck,  and  deserves  it — but  the  resources  of 
le  story-teller  are  like  a  stream  that  fails  not.  You  will  hardly 
ad  him  tripping,  so  carefully  prepared  is  tbe  ground,  so  well 
ised  is  the  story  in  the  historical  or  explorer's  lore  that  serves 
r  foundation.  Wulf  the  Saxon  is  a  capital  story  of  the  unequal 
mflict  of  Harold  with  his  northern  and  southern  foes.  Wulf,  a 
3uth  of  Sussex,  a  glorified  Saxon  in  some  ways,  wins  his  way  to 
Dnour  in  those  stirring  times  by  a  display  of  courage  and  en- 
trance that  will  set  boys  in  a  glow  as  they  read.  The  descrip- 
on  of  the  fight  at  Stamford  and  that  of  the  battle  of  Hastings 
'e  in  Mr.  Henty's  most  vigorous  style.  In  the  Heart  of  the 
ockies,  the  story  of  a  boy's  experience  in  Colorado,  is  brimful  of 
Iventures,  such  as  make  the  heart  to  leap,  not  as  the  poet's 
hen  he  beheld  a  rainbow,  but  with  the  thrill  of  a  fine  and 
irprising  incident,  and  the  expectation — which  is  surely  met — 

more,  and  yet  more,  surprises  as  the  end  is  approached.  The 
)ok  deals  with  hunters,  and  Indians,  and  miners.  It  tells  of  a 
ondrous  canoe  voyage  down  a  mighty  river,  and  boys  who  would 
low  what  "  creasing  "  a  horse  is  may  learn  of  it,  with  much 
ie  that  is  interesting. 

oris,  the  Bear  Hunter.    By  Feed  Wishaw.    London :  Nelson 
&  Sons.  1895. 

y  Strange  Rescue;  and   Other   Stories.    By  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley.    London  :  Nelson  &  Sons.  1895. 

Mr.  Wishaw's  "  Story  of  Peter  the  Great "  may  be  said  to 
issess  two  heroes,  since  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  gallantry  of 
3ris,  who  is  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  capital  fellow,  to  account 
e  Czar  Peter  as  one.  Bori8  has  the  good  luck  to  save  the  Czar's 
e  during  a  bear  hunt,  and  the  two  men  are  henceforth  almost 
separable.  They  have  many  qualities  in  common,  and  are  tall 
sn  of  their  hands.  Their  deeds  of  strength  and  bravery,  and 
eir  practical  jokes,  make  up  no  small  portion  of  Mr.  Wishaw's 
ok.  The  Czar  himself  is  cleverly  portrayed.  The  story,  which 
told  with  persuasive  skill,  deals  with  Peter's  visit  to  England, 
d  closes  with  "  dread  Pultowa's  day." 

Mr.  Macdonald  Oxley's  stories  treat  of  sports  and  adventures 
Canada.  The  hunting  stories  are  among  the  most  amazing  and 
citing  that  boys  could  conceive.  One  of  the  strangest  is  "  My 
range  Adventure,"  in  which  a  boy  relates  how  he  went  forth 
slay  a  certain  bear,  and,  having  climbed  into  a  tree,  fell  there- 
>m  into  the  hollow  of  that  tree  which  was  the  bear's  den. 
appily,  the  bear  was  not  at  home,  though,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
was  not  long  in  returning.  Mr.  Oxley's  budget  of  stories  in- 
ides  other  excellent  matters  in  addition  to  hunting  yarns.  There 
e  some  animated  descriptions  of  tobogganing,  snow-shoeing, 
:rosse,  and  rink-hockey. 

ctures  from  Bohemia.    By  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.    London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society.  1894. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  excellent 
ries,  "drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil,"  of  "Illustrated  Books 
Travel,"  which  includes  the  popular  Canadian  Pictures, 
orwegian  Pictures,  Scottish  Pictures,  and  the  rest.  Of  all  the 
ads  so  far  comprised  in  the  series,  Bohemia,  though  not  the 


most  remote,  is  decidedly  least  known  to  English  people.  Few  of 
the  many  tourists  who  visit  Saxon  Switzerland  venture  over  the 
borders  beyond  the  Erzgebirge.  Mr.  Baker's  itinerary  is  fairly 
comprehensive.  His  book  may  justly  be  termed,  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  phrase,  a  "Description  of  Bohemia."  The  people,  the 
towns,  the  villages,  the  churches,  the  castles,  and  all  the  other 
interesting  sights  of  the  land  are  described  in  a  vivid  style.  The 
history  of  Bohemia,  the  famous  men  of  the  country,  the  legends 
of  the  land,  yield  the  traveller  plenteous  themes  for  discourse. 
The  illustrations  are  extremely  varied  in  subject,  and  admirably 
executed.  In  fact,  the  book  impresses  us  with  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  picturesque  and  historical  buildings.  No  aspect  of 
interest  seems  to  have  been  missed,  either  by  Mr.  Baker  or 
in  the  illustrations ;  and  we  must  mention  the  provision  of  an 
excellent  map  as  not  the  least  important  feature  of  this  capital 
book. 


From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  have  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Henry  Harper's  Walks  in  Palestine,  with  a  portrait  and 
memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Shadbolt,  whose  fine  photogravures 
adorn  the  volume.  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s  charming  edition  of 
The  Sketch  Book,  by  Washington  Irving,  in  two  volumes,  with 
the  delightful  woodcuts  and  other  illustrations  by  Darley,  Hart, 
Parsons,  Bellows,  and  others,  is  one  of  those  revivals  of  famous 
books  that  must  needs  allure  the  book-lover.  The  volumes  are 
extremely  pretty  in  appearance,  and  the  woodcuts  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  attract  those  who  are  curious  in  bygone 
fashions,  and  think  "  the  old  is  the  best."  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
cuts  are  really  admirable  of  their  kind.  The  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards's  Paris,  Old  and  New  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
is  as  brightly  written  and  as  compact  of  anecdote  as  the  first, 
while  the  illustrations  are  as  numerous  and  good  as  ever.  Mr. 
Frank  Stockton's  Pomona's  Travels  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  cleverly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost.  For  the  rest,  there  is  little  to 
be  said,  save  that  Mr.  Stockton  makes  us  long  for  the  humour  of 
The  Squirrel  Inn,  and  sigh  for  the  lack  of  it  in  Pomona.  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan's  Tales  from  Scott  (Elliot  Stock),  though 
commended  by  Professor  Dowden,  is  not  an  enterprise  that 
moves  us  to  enthusiasm.  We  have  also  to  note  a  new  edition  of 
The  Makers  of  India,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  (Hogg),  and 
a  fifth  volume  of  The  Cabinet  Portrait  Gallery  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a 
collection  of  admirable  photographs  of  eminent  living  persons  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey. 


SCIENCE. 

THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE. 

The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By 
James  Geikie,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  edition, 
largely  Rewritten,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London : 
E.  Stanford.  1894. 

fTIHE  third  edition  of  The  Great  Ice  Age,  by  Professor  J. 

Geikie,  embodies  so  much  new  material  that  it  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  As  he  states  in  the  preface,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  book  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  remainder 
has  been  carefully  revised,  augmented,  and  rearranged,  with  the 
addition  of  some  maps  and  illustrations.  The  general  result  is  a 
volume  of  about  850  pages,  the  number  in  the  first  edition  being 
slightly  under  600,  and  these  are  much  more  closely  printed. 

Professor  Geikie  informs  us  that  he  has  not  attempted  "  to 
discuss  and  controvert  every  opinion  with  which  he  chances  to 
disagree,"  because  he  has  been  "  less  concerned  in  attempting  to 
undermine  and  overturn  than  in  trying  to  build  up."  So  far, 
indeed,  does  he  carry  this  principle  that  the  aberrations  of  friends 
receive  more  notice  than  the  assaults  of  foes.  To  the  former 
sometimes  he  is  very  lenient,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  glacial  lake  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  parallel  roads 
of  Glenroy  being  "  worked  out  with  admirable  skill  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  and  Professor  Prestwich";  forgetful,  apparently,  that 
the  hypotheses  of  these  two  geologists  are  nearly  as  possible 
contradictory.  Still,  he  is  a  little  severe  on  the  "  crude 
views"  of  an  English  geologist  who  thinks  some  boulder 
clays  were  deposited  in  the  sea,  and  deals  very  faithfully 
(and  rightly)  with  one,  though  in  the  main  a  supporter, 
for  criticizing  where  he  has  not  examined.  But,  in  regard  to 
more  thorough  opponents,  Professor  Geikie  exhibits  a  remarkable 
reticence  in  discussing  their  objections.  For  instance,  the  hypo- 
thesis which  attributes  the  erosion  of  the  greater  lake  basins  in 
the  Alps  to  the  action  of  glaciers  is  treated  as  if  it  might  be 
almost  taken  for  granted.  A  review,  indeed,  of  the  controversy 
is  given,  which  seems  at  first  sight  fairly  complete,  but  the 
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objections  which  have  been  repeatedly  brought  against  that  hypo- 
thesis are  slurred  over  and  dismissed  contemptuously  as  "  a  mere 
pious  opinion  .  .  .  never  supported  by  any  proofs  that  will  bear 
critical  examination."  "  Pious  opinion "  or  not,  the  origin  of 
these  lake  basins  by  differential  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  has 
been  maintained  by  geologists  fairly  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  their  criticism  on  the  view  maintained  by  Professor 
Geikie  and  his  friends  should  have  been  seriously  met,  especially 
as  the  possibility  of  movements  of  the  crust,  not  less  important, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  freely  admitted  elsewhere 
in  the  book.  But,  so  far  is  this  principle  of  severely  ignoring 
opponents  carried  that,  on  turning  to  the  index  of  authors 
quoted,  we  find  the  best  known  of  these  to  be  either  entirely 
passed  over  or  cited  only  for  some  other  purpose.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  and  avoid  geologists  of  this  country,  Professor 
Heim,  who  is  au  unbeliever  in  lake-digging  glaciers,  is  hardly 
mentioned,  while  Professor  Penck,  whose  faith  is  great,  is  quoted 
almost  to  satiety. 

Professor  Geikie  does  not  sound  a  very  certain  note  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  shell-bearing  beds  at  Gloppa  and  on  Moel  Tryfaen, 
the  former,  indeed,  receiving  a  most  inadequate  notice.  This  is 
not  surprising,  for  these  deposits  land  him  in  an  awkward 
dilemma.  Either  he  must  admit  that  a  submergence,  amounting 
to  about  1,100  feet  in  one  case  and  1,400  in  another,  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  time  when  he  asserts  almost  the  whole  of 
Britain  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  action  of  land-ice,  or  must 
adopt  the  hypothesis  that  ice-sheets  once  indulged  in  a  propensity 
for  collecting  shells  from  the  dry  sea-bed  over  which  they  passed, 
for  carrying  them  uninjured  over  miles  of  rough  ground,  and  for 
depositing  them  in  nicely  stratified  sands  and  gravels  on  the  tops 
of  hills  ;  from  which  hypothesis  Professor  Geikie,  as  an  acute 
observer,  naturally  shrinks. 

But  while  we  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  the  book,  in  this 
and  other  respects,  is  very  one-sided,  and  sometimes,  though  uncon- 
sciously, not  quite  fair,  we  gladly  testify  to  its  many  excellences. 
It  bears  on  every  page  indications  of  patient  and  careful  research 
in  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject,  is  full  of  important 
observations  and  suggestive  remarks,  and  is  both  clearly  and 
pleasantly  written.  To  the  advanced  student  it  will  be  invalu- 
able as  a  manual  of  reference,  and  to  all,  if  its  one  drawback  be 
remembered,  it  will  be  most  useful,  for  it  is  better  than  any  other 
book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  grands  ecrivains  francais — Guizot,  Par  A.  Bardoux.  Paris  : 
Hachette. 

Les  artistes  celebres — Benvenuto  Cellini.    Par  Emile  Moiinier. 

Paris:  Librairie  de  l'Art. 
La  reaction  contre  le  positivisme.    Par  M.  l'Abbe  de  Broglie. 

Paris:  Plon. 

SOME  things  in  M.  Bardoux's  book  about  M.  Guizot  may  give 
English  readers,  familiar  with  the  literary  and  political 
history  of  a  good  many  years  ago,  occasion  for  a  smile.  They 
will  remember,  when  M.  Bardoux  tells  us  that  Guizot,  though  he 
liked  and  respected  the  English,  found  them  gauch.es,  how 
Greville  uses  this  very  word  gaucherie  to  describe  the 
manner  of  the  parvenu  ambassador  at  the  English  Court. 
They  will  laugh  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  frown  (as  they 
may  do  if  they  are  addicted  to  moral  indignation),  when 
they  find  it  more  than  insinuated  that  Guizot's  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  famous  Spanish  Marriage  question  was  actuated 
by  a  nobly  self-denying  wish  not  to  unite  the  young  Queen  to  a 
French  prince.  And  they  may  possibly  think  that  in  other  re- 
spects the  biographer  pushes  special  pleading  a  little  far  in  draping 
and  beautifying  Guizot's  barren  doctrinairism,  and  his  infatuated 
belief  that  he  could  get  English  institutions  (as  they  were  seen  by 
the  less  aristocratic  Whigs  of  his  own  time)  to  work  in  a  country 
which  had  no  real  aristocracy,  and  scarcely  even  any  real 
middle  class.  We,  however,  are  not  disposed  to  be  very 
hard  on  M.  Bardoux.  Guizot,  if  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
prig  and  a  good  deal  of  the  pedant  in  him,  if  he  indulged 
in  a  most  unlucky  combination  of  English  Philistinism  and 
French  passion  for  deduction,  if  he  was  not  much  more  fit  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  a  great  country  than  any  casual  member  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  if  he  lacked  style  as  a  writer,  and  was 
principally  renowned  as  a  historian  because  he  practised  the  art 
of  flourishing  cause-and-effect  generalization  before  every  tutor 
(and  every  undergraduate,  for  that  matter)  had  got  the  trick  of 
it,  was  still  no  mean  person.    He  had  enormous  industry ;  he 
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had  ("  reed  painted  to  look  like  iron,"  as  they  called  him)  real 
force  of  character ;  except  for  one  great  blot,  there  was  no  stain 
on  his  moral  honour ;  and  he  faced  his  fall  and  (what  has  broken 
down  many  men's  reputation)  the  long  tame  after-period  of  civic 
insignificance,  with  unquestionable  dignity,  almost  amounting  to 
heroism.  No  common  man  could,  with  hardly  any  advantages, 
and  not  in  strictly  revolutionary  times,  have  forced  himself,  as  he 
did,  by  peaceful  arts,  from  almost  the  lowest  to  quite  the  highest 
rank  as  a  politician  ;  while,  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  useful,  able, 
even  distinguished,  if  only  by  courtesy  "  great."  So  we  can  take 
M.  Bardoux's  panegyric,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  wholly 
undiscriminating,  and  is  very  well  done,  with  a  good  deal  of 
charity,  all  the  more  so  that  Guizot's  lot  since  his  death  has  been 
by  no  means  one  of  over-praise. 

M.  Moiinier,  with  the  wise  as  well  as  creditable  frankness 
usually,  though  not  always,  shown  by  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  acknowledge  their  debts,  confesses  his  obligations  to 
the  monumental  book  which  M.  Eugene  Plon  published  on 
Cellini  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago.  One  may  remember  that 
book  with  a  covetous  admiration,  and  yet  acknowledge  that 
something  smaller  and  cheaper,  something  suitable  to  the  scale  of 
the  Artistes  cSlebres,  was  well  in  place.  M.  Moiinier  has  sup- 
plied this  thing  very  well,  though  he  is  rather  ascetic  in  con- 
fining himself  to  what  he  regards  as  the  Florentine's  undoubted 
work,  and  sometimes  a  very  little  carping  in  the  tone  of  his 
criticism.  We  hear,  for  instance,  a  little  too  much  of  the  fatal 
influence  of  Michael  Angelo,  till  we  are  compelled  at  last  to  cry, 
"  Would  to  Heaven  there  were  more  sculpture  in  the  world 
which  showed  any  influence  of  Michael  Angelo  even  at  his 
worst !  "  And  it  is  surely  cavilling  to  complain  that  people  talk 
of  Cellini  as  a  "goldsmith"  when  he  was  a  "sculptor."  Of 
course  he  was ;  but  he  was  a  sculptor  in  metal — his  work  in 
marble  was  far  inferior — and  that  is  what  a  goldsmith  is  or  ought 
to  be.  Still  the  book  is  a  good  book  and  a  welcome,  as  almost 
any  book  with  examples  of  Cellini's  work  in  it  must  be.  To 
look  at  such  a  thing  as  the  great  Vienna  saltcellar,  for  instance, 
and  then  think  of  the  appalling  lumps  of  precious  metal  which 
even  now  do  duty  for  race  cups,  centrepieces,  what  not,  is  to  be- 
come rather  sorrowful.  And  with  silver  at  nothing  an  ounce 
too !  What  a  time  for  a  Benvenuto  who  should  deserve  his 
name  ! 

We  were  able  some  time  ago  to  praise,  though  with  a  certain 
touch  of  reserve  and  doubt,  the  Abbe"  de  Broglie's  Le  present  et 
Vavenir  du  catholicisme  en  France,  and  we  can  take  much  the 
same  line  in  reference  to  his  new  book.  He  is  unquestionably 
right  in  thinking  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerated 
anti-spiritualism  of  the  middle  of  the  century;  and  he  is  equally 
right  in  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of  some  of  the  forms  of  this 
reaction,  such  as  mere  capricious  mysticism,  or  as  those  "  fancy 
mixtures"  (to  use  tailor's  language)  of  a  little  undogmatic 
Christianity,  a  little  anti-materialist  philosophy,  and  a  great  deal 
of  muddle  and  misunderstanding,  with  which  the  French,  like  our- 
selves, have  been  freely  blessed  of  late  years.  He  writes  well  on 
the  Orthodox  side.  But  the  old  doubt  recurs  to  us.  Do  such 
books  as  these,  unless  they  are  written  with  quite  extraordinary 
force  and  novelty,  ever  convert  anybody  ?  And  are  they  neces- 
sary for  the  converted  ?  Scarcely,  we  think.  It  does  not  need 
either  a  very  orthodox  or  an  extraordinarily  intelligent  person  to 
see  that  a  sort  of  haphazard  and  dilettante  eclecticism,  taking 
this  and  that  feature  from  a  rigidly  organized  system,  and,  what 
is  more,  neglecting  the  principle  of  that  system  altogether,  is  nofc 
likely  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  However,  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  loose  thinking  about  nowadays  ;  and,  though 
the  Abbe"  de  Broglie  is  by  no  means  a  loose  thinker  himself,  his 
argument  may  have  just  that  popularity  of  appeal  which  suits 
persons  who  are  insensible  to,  if  not  positively  repelled  by,  a 
severer  logic. 

Among  periodicals  and  books  in  parts  we  may  note  L'Art,  with 
some  interesting  medallions  after  David  d'Angers ;  the  fourteenth 
part  of  MM.  Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas's  French  Dic- 
tionary ;  and  the  Revue  des  Revues. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


English  Prose  Selections.  With  Critical  Introductions  by  Various1 
Writers.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  Vol.  III.  Seventeenth 
Century.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

THE  period  surveyed  in  the  present  volume  of  Mr.  Craik's 
selections  of  English  prose  is  not,  either  from  the  historical 
standpoint  or  the  critical,  confined  within  the  exact  limits  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    It  extends  from  Bishop  Pearson  and  John 
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Evelyn  to  Pope  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Thus,  at 
Dne  extremity,  it  overlaps  the  eighteenth  century,  and  includes 
some  of  its  greatest  literary  names,  such  as  Swift,  Defoe,  Steele, 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Pope.  At  the  other  extremity  it  is  con- 
iinuous  with  that  "  critical  and  disordered  phase,"  as  Mr.  Craik 
;erms  it,  represented  in  the  previous  volume,  when  writers  were 
ittle  concerned  with  literary  art,  but  were  adventurers  and  dis- 
:overers,  inheritors  of  the  Elizabethans,  using  their  weapons  with 
victorious  independence,  each  in  his  own  way.  It  is  a  far  cry 
rom  Marvell  to  South,  or  from  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  the 
;  especially  and  eminently  masculine  "  proee  of  the  latter  writer 

0  Addison's  "perfection  of  well-bred  ease,"  to  quote  Mr. 
}ourthope.  There  is  scarcely  less  variety  in  the  specimens  of 
English  prose  in  this  volume  than  in  the  preceding  one,  while  the 
ontrasts  of  style  are  not  one  whit  less  piquant  and  perplexing. 
3ut  there  is,  with  all  this  bewildering  variety,  a  decided  subsi- 
ence  of  the  disorderly  elements,  and  the  issuing  of  the  new 
lain  stream  of  development  may  be  clearly  indicated  and  followed, 
[here  is  more  than  the  suggestion  of  calm  after  storm  in  the 
vritings  of  the  philosophers  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  Shaftesbury, 
nd  of  the  great  divines  Tillotson,  South,  Barrow,  and  the  rest, 
'he  tendency  towards  sobriety  of  style  and  scientific  accuracy  is 
rell  marked  in  these  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  age.  The 
stablishment  of  the  Royal  Society  undoubtedly  exercised  a  kind 
f  academical  influence  in  restraining  license.  Mr.  Craik  notes 
ie  new  spirit  in  Evelyn's  prose,  luxuriant  though  it  be,  as  in  his 
tmous  Silva,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Raleigh, 
sfain,  observes  of  Bishop  Sprat,  that  the  author  of  the 
Tistory  of  the  Royal  Society  was  not  merely  an  exponent 
f  the  new  spirit,  but  conscious  of  his  mission  of  reform, 
[prat  may,  indeed,  be  named  with  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Temple, 
Lalifax,  and  Tillotson  among  the  contributors  to  the  main 
;ream  of  development  that  culminated  in  Dryden.  Each 
f  these  writers  added  to  the  force  and  volume  of  the  swell, 
the  diapason  closing  full  in  "  Dryden.  The  prose  of  that  master 
Duld  not  be  bettered  by  his  immediate  successors,  the  Augustans. 
hey  enriched,  or  embellished,  with  refinements  of  their  own. 

:  Dryden's  place  in  the  development  of  English  prose  is  singu- 
irly  well  defined,  there  are  other  writers — Bunyan,  Defoe,  and 
wift — of  the  period  represented  in  this  volume  that  may  be  said, 

1  the  editor's  phrase,  to  defy  classification.  To  Mr.  Craik  has 
ppropriately,  we  might  say  inevitably,  fallen  the  critical  intro- 
nction  to  the  selections  from  Swift,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  said 
lat  the  qualities  of  the  Dean's  prose  are  discussed  with  admi- 
ible  sympathy  and  judgment.  With  some  surprise  we  note  that 
le  selections  from  Addison  exceed  those  from  any  other  writer, 
pen  those  from  Swift.  Surely  one-third  of  these  would  have 
ifficed  to  represent  the  characteristics  of  Addison's  prose.  Yet, 
rithal,  we  do  not  find  among  the  Addisonian  specimens  one  ex- 
mple  of  purely  literary  criticism,  such  as  the  papers  on  Paradise 
ost. 


lemoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gontaut.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis.  2  vols.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1894. 

This  translation  of  the  Gontaut  Memoirs,  despite  its  somewhat 
slated  appearance,  will  doubtless  find  many  readers,  since  it 
scords  much  that  is  interesting  concerning  life  among  the 
nigres  on  the  Rhine  and  in  England  during  the  Revolution,  not 
1  mention  the  writer's  lively  recollections  of  the  Court  of 
harles  X.  and  the  Revolution  of  July.  At  the  same  time,  a 
ttle  consideration  might  have  rendered  the  work  easier  to  the 
Inglish  reader.  The  fidelity  of  a  translator  need  not  extend  to 
le  retaining  of  misspelled  English  names.  A  page  of  "  preface  " 
light  have  cleared  away  one  or  two  difficulties  that  will 
irtainly  occur  to  most  readers.  For  example,  some  explanation 
tight  have  been  given  as  to  how  "  M.  de  St.  Blancard "  could 
ike  the  name  of  Gontaut-Biron  on  his  marriage  to  Mile,  de 
tontaut ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  have  defined  the 
uties  and  honours  of  the  position  of  this  lady  as  gouvernante  to 
ie  Royal  children.  Mme.  de  Gontaut  certainly  did  not  under- 
lie that  exalted  office,  yet  she  felt  the  burden  of  its  responsibi- 
ties,  When  her  husband  was  dying,  she  tells  us,  she  was  not 
Llowed  to  leave  Paris  and  visit  him.  The  King  declared  that 
he  could  not  divide  her  duties  with  any  one,  in  any  emergency, 
f  she  resigned  the  post,  he  would  not  accept  her  resignation,  so 
tay  she  must.  Perhaps  the  most  animated  chapters  of  her  recol- 
ictions  are  those  that  deal  with  the  Revolution  of  1830.  She 
iw  from  the  windows  of  St.  Cloud  the  fires  of  Paris,  and  she 
aints  in  lively  colours  the  obstinate  faith  of  Charles  X.  in  his 
linisters,  the  wrong-headed  Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  rest, 
ler  early  life  in  England  is  also  pleasant  to  read  of.  The  story 
f  her  adventurous  visit  to  Paris  during  the  Consulate,  disguised 
s  "  Mme.  Francoise,"  with  the  amusing  episode  of  the  offer  of 


marriage  made  to  her  by  Fulton,  the  American  engineer,  is 
extremely  well  told.  What  might  have  happened  if  Fulton's 
torpedoes  had  been  made,  or  if  he  had  put  a  little  steam  into 
Napoleon's  flotilla  at  Boulogne  ? 

Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Feedebic  Masson.  With  Portraits.  London :  W.  Heine- 
manu.  1894. 

That  M.  Fre"de"ric  Masson's  Napoleon  et  les  Femmes  should 
escape  translation  was  hardly  possible,  and  here  we  have  a  render- 
ing in  full,  including  the  writer's  somewhat  grandiloquent  preface, 
with  all  its  fine  protestation  of  honourable  intent,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  little  fear,  we  trust,  that  even  the  most  guileless  English 
reader  will  take  this  study  of  Napoleon  as  "  the  male  animal " 
very  seriously.  There  is  more  than  enough  in  M.  Masson's  re- 
iteration of  beautiful  motives,  apart  from  the  full-blown  senti- 
mentality of  his  manner,  to  prevent  even  the  credulous  from 
accepting  his  narrative  as  the  letter  of  history.  Setting  forth  with 
the  solemn  air  of  a  philosophic  inquirer,  M.  Masson  brings  his 
chronicle  of  romancing  and  scandalous  gossip  to  a  close  with  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  that  "  simply  "  Napoleon  was  a  man, 
and  in  his  relations  to  woman,  as  in  all  else,  the  superior  of  all 
men.  The  verdict  is  scarcely  historical.  But  this  is  a  small 
matter,  seeing  that  M.  Masson's  romance,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
discreditable  affair  of  Mme.  Walewska,  is  a  sufficient  contra- 
diction. 


German  Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  E.  Belfoet 
Bax.    London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1894. 

This  book,  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  informs  us,  is  an  instalment  of  a 
work  which  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  social  condi- 
tion and  popular  movements  of  Germany  during  the  Reformation. 
Ranke,  Janssen,  and  other  eminent  authorities  supply  the  writer 
with  material,  but  in  all  senses  Mr.  Bax  is  his  own  commentator,  and 
exceedingly  individual  is  the  quality  of  his  comment.  The  imagi- 
native exercise  denoted  by  the  phrase  "  to  put  yourself  in  his  place  " 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises.  With  regard 
to  the  historian  who  would  put  himself  into  another  century,  and 
see  all  things  and  judge  all  with  the  mind  of  a  child  of  that 
century,  Mr.  Bax  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  imaginative  exer- 
cise. Such,  however,  is  the  aim  he  has  prescribed  to  himself. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  is  a  successful  exemplar  of  the  process. 
No  doubt  it  requires  considerable  imagination  to  regard  Cicero  as 
a  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  happened  to  live  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C."  We  hope,  indeed,  that  Lord  Russell  will  be  flattered 
by  this  fruit  of  an  imaginative  historian's  exercise.  Mr.  Bax  is 
one  of  those  teachers  and  writers  who  would  see  the  individual 
wither,  and  society,  or  Socialism,  grow  more  and  more.  So  far 
from  plunging  himself  into  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
as  in  a  bath  whence  he  emerges  a  true  son  of  the  age,  he  takes  a 
purely  present-day  view  of  the  Reformation,  coloured  greatly  by 
his  own  convictions.  Hence  he  attacks  the  "  great  man  "  theory 
of  history,  as  he  terms  it,  and  would  take  from  Luther  to  give  to 
Wyclif  and  Huss.  He  thinks  he  is  undermining  the  eminence  of 
Luther  by  insinuating  a  doubt  whether  he  was  a  "  Protestant  in 
the  English  Puritan  sense  of  the  word" — as  if  any  one  ever 
claimed  him  to  be  such — or  whether  he  would  have  been  deemed 
"  a  fit  representative  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  of  the  British 
Nonconformist  conscience  of  our  day  "  ;  as  if  Luther's  qualifica- 
tion for  that  proud  position  should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
his  greatness.  Altogether,  to  go  wrong  thus  about  Luther  is  an 
error  so  fatal  as  to  inspire  small  expectations  in  us  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Bax's  prospective  enterprise. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush.    By  Ian  Maclaeen.    London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

Many  are  the  stories  and  sketches  written  in  what  Peacock 
called  the  worst  dialect  in  the  English  language  that  have 
recently  issued  from  the  press.  Mr.  Maclaren's  volume  is  one  of 
the  most  racy  and  pleasing  of  these.  It  recalls  the  work  of  Gait, 
in  its  breadth  of  humour  and  strong  characterization.  The 
sketch  of  "  Domsie,"  an  old-fashioned  "  dominie,"  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  its  kind  that  we  know.  An  admirable  picture 
is  drawn  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  a  pupil  "  o'  pairts,"  his  keen 
scent  of  scholarship  latent  in  his  lads,  and  his  pride  in  the 
successful  blossoming  of  the  flower  of  promise.  But  the  book  is 
full  of  good  things.  Here  is  a  pleasing  distinction  of  Free  Kirk 
and  Moderate : — "  It's  curious,  but  I've  noticed  that  when  a 
Moderate  gets  lazy  he  preaches  auld  sermons,  but  a  Free  Kirk 
minister  taks  tae  abusing  his  neeburs  and  reading  screeds  o'  the 
Bible."  In  the  same  sketch,  "  Our  Sermon  Taster,"  there  is  some 
exquisite  auld  wives'  criticism  of  Maister  Pittendreigh's  sermons, 
of  whose  "feenishes"  he  was  "terrible  prood."  One  of  the 
feenishes  to  a  sermon  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  runs  thus : — 
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"  Noo,  ma  friends,  a  'wull  no  be  keepin'  ye  ony  longer,  and  ye'ill 
a'  gang  hame  tae  yir  ain  Looses  and  mind  yir  ain  business. 
And  as  sune  as  ye  get  Lame  ilka  man  'ill  gae  tae  bis  closet  and 
sbut  the  door,  and  stand  for  five  meenutes,  and  ask  himsel'  this 
solemn  question, '  Am  I  a  goat? '  Amen." 


The  Provost  61  Glendookie.  By  Andrew  Smith  Robertson. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier. 
1894. 

Mr.  Robertson's  "  Glimpses  of  a  Fife  Town  "  and  its  community 
of  weavers,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  are  even 
more  decidedly  Scottish  than  Mr.  Maclaren's  sketches,  both  in 
scenes  and  persons  represented  and  in  dialect.  Like  their  English 
brethren  of  the  days  of  hand-looms,  these  Fife  weavers  are  much 
given  to  philosophize  and  to  the  reading  of  books  by  no  means 
light.  The  Glendookie  folk  are  powerfully  presented  in  these 
pages.  There  is  plenty  of  human  nature  in  them,  and  it  is  of  the 
kind  that  appeals  to  the  humourist.  The  bracing  quality  of  the 
talk  of  these  weavers  is  undeniable.  Capital  examples  are  the 
discussion  on  the  poets  in  "  Dull  Trade "  and  in  "  Handsell 
Monday,"  "  A  Christening,"  and  other  sketches.  The  thread  of 
story  connecting  the  various  chapters  is  but  slight,  yet  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  brightness  and  force  of  these  pictures  of 
Fifeshire  folk  in  the  olden  times.  And  in  several  respects  the 
characteristics  portrayed  may  be  said  still  to  be  true  of  "  the 
kingdom." 


John  Bull  Sf  Co.  By  Max  O'Rell.  London:  Warne  &  Co. 
1894. 

'  From  Canada  to  South  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  such  is  the  course  of  Mr.  Max  O'Rell's  voyages,  as 
recorded  in  this  little  book.  Like  other  great  travellers,  he  has 
"  studied  men's  minds  and  manners  with  Ulysses,"  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  speculates  on  the  future  of  Australia,  if  only  she 
could  import  the  hardy,  thrifty  sons  of  France,  that  "  land  of 
sobriety,  common  sense,  hard  work,  and  economy."  And,  lest 
we  should  take  this  sentiment,  which  he  has  often  heard  expressed 
by  Australians  themselves,  for  one  of  his  little  jokes,  he  adds, 
"  Unfortunately  for  Australia,  the  French  peasant  does  not 
emigrate."  Perhaps  we  might  say  "  Unfortunately  for  Algeria," 
where  we  have  generally  found  the  thriving  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment  of  the  land  owned  by  some  Spaniard 
or  Alsatian.  Mr.  O'Rell  seems  to  have  been  greatly  enter- 
tained by  the  swaggering  self-content  of  Australians,  and,  though 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  in  other  ways,  he  deplores  the 
drunkenness  of  certain  of  his  hosts,  possibly  to  show  how  fitted 
he  is  himself  to  be  a  censor  of  manners.  But  that  is  his  peculiar 
way  of  humour. 

Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
1894. 

This  is  a  useful  handbook  for  mushroom-eaters,  who  may  be 
tempted  to  gather  or  in  other  respects  purvey  for  themselves. 
Desirable  is  the  knowledge  of  "  what  to  eat  and  what  to  avoid  " 
in  mushrooms.  Mr.  Cooke's  descriptions  of  both  kinds,  and  the 
coloured  illustrations  to  his  text,  will  assist  people  to  attain  this 
useful  knowledge.  We  observe,  with  much  interest,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  corrects  what  is  a  general  belief  in  the  country  among 
gatherers  of  mushrooms.  The  common  test  of  the  mushroom  is 
the  skinning  of  it.  If  it  may  be  skinned  readily  it  is  eatable ;  if 
its  skin  will  not  come  away  it  is  poisonous.  That  is  the  general 
belief.  Mr.  Cooke  says  it  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  the  number  of  fungi  hitherto  or  still  commonly  accounted 
noxious  is  diminishing  owing  to  the  successful  experiments  of 
hardy  epicures.  Mr.  Cooke  admits  that  he  has  eaten  and  enjoyed 
several  "  suspects  "  that  we  should  not  care  to  attempt.  But  he 
draws  the  line  at  the  lurid  and  horrible  Boletus  satanus,  in  spite 
of  the  blandishments  of  an  American  friend  who  has  eaten  it  and 
found  it  excellent. 


A  Forgotten  Great  Englishman.    By  James  Baker.    London  : 
Religious  Tract  Society.  1894. 

Mr.  Baker's  "  forgotten  Englishman "  is  Peter  Payne,  the 
WicklifEte,  of  whose  work  in  Bohemia  he  first  learned  anything 
during  a  tour  through  that  country,  and  subsequently  derived 
more  information  from  Palacky,  the  Bohemian  historian.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  consulted  histories- — Green,  Hume, 
Lingard,  &c. — and  addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Percival,  the  late 
Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  others,  and  could  find 
none  that  knew  of  Peter.  The  late  Mr.  Froude  told  him  there 
■would  be  work  enough  for  him  if  he  raked  up  all  the  forgotten 


Englishmen  who  have  made  their  mark  about  the  globe.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Baker  got  on  the  track  at  length— in  Anthony  Wood, 
for  example,  where,  knowing  Payne  was  an  Oxford  man,  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  something.  Thus,  with  smaD 
in-gatherings  from  Gascoigne  and  others,  assisted  by  Palacky, 
Mr.  Baker  has  compiled  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter  Payne  and 
his  controversial  labours  on  the  side  of  the  Hussites,  all  of  whicb 
is  not  uninteresting,  and  proof  sufficient  of  Payne's  oblivion. 


An  Old  Inmate.  Her  Story  as  Told  by  Herself.  By  the  Autho? 
of  "  The  Rajah's  Heir."  London:  George  Allen.  1894. 
The  story  told  in  this  small  booklet  illustrates  with  a  good 
deal  of  force  certain  undesirable  effects  of  Poor-law  administra- 
tion within  the  Workhouse — not  of  all  Unions,  but  of  some — 
and  the  editor  is  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
narrative  to  be  moved  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Ratepayers  of  London. 
It  is  not  claimed  for  the  book  that  it  is  absolutely  a  record  of 
facts,  yet  it  is  put  forth  as  substantially  a  true  account  of 
experiences.  What  it  may  be  taken  to  show  is,  that  the  present 
system  can  be  worked  "  rather  for  the  benefit  of  officials  than  of 
those  for  whom  the  Poor  Law  is  supposed  to  have  been  framed." 
It  proves,  as  the  editor  says,  that  the  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Workhouses  is  extraordinary,  owing  to  the  choice  oi 
officials  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  poor  woman  whose  story 
is  here  set  down  does  not  deny  that  she  had  faults— she  own? 
them  clearly  in  her  narrative — but  the  humiliations  and  miseries 
she  describes  are  decidedly  gratuitous  and  reprehensible. 


An  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy.  By  R.  H.  Solly, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  London :  Clay  &  Sons.  1894. 
Mr.  Solly's  Introduction,  being  founded  upon  his  notes  of  lec- 
tures given  to  students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  makes 
no  claim  to  originality,  but  it  gives  very  clear  and  precis? 
summaries  of  the  principal  methods  of  studying  minerals  and 
investigating  their  physical  properties,  such  as  the  use  of  ths 
goniometer,  microscope,  polarizing  apparatus,  &c.  It  describes 
the  chief  mineral  species  and  their  varieties,  with  a  few  notes  on 
their  principal  habitats  and  their  economic  value.  The  author 
as  might  be  expected,  adopts  Miller's  crystallographic  symbols, 
sometimes  using  a  conventional  lettering  of  the  principal  faces 
This  we  think  more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  aid  the  beginner, 
by  mixing  what  is  merely  conventional  with  what  is  scientific 
and  hope  that  it  will  disappear  from  the  next  edition,  when  e 
comparative  table  of  the  different  methods  of  notation  might  hi 
added.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  ought  to  be  very  useful  tc 
students,  for  it  is  remarkably  concise  in  expression  and  lucid  ic 
style. 


From  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  charming  editicu 
in  two  volumes  of  a  famous  book,  Mme.  be  Stael's  Corinne,  the 
old  "  contemporary  translation,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr, 
Saintsbury,  whose  observations  on  the  "  historical  value  "  of  the 
book  are  peculiarly  opportune  just  now.  From  the  same  firrr 
we  have  two  further  instalments  of  the  "  Temple  "  Shakspeare— 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  As  You  Lilce  It,  edited  by  Mr 
Israel  Gollancz,  excellent  as  to  text,  type,  and  form.  The 
pretty  series  of  pocket  volumes  known  as  "  Nuggets  for  Tr& 
vellers,"  also  published  by  Messrs.  Dent,  comprises  Leigh  Hunt'; 
collection  of  Classic  Tales  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mackenzie,  anc 
Sterne  ;  Love  Tales  from  the  German,  a  capital  selection,  mainly 
translated  by  Carlile  ;  Weird  Tales,  by  various  English  writers 
and  an  admirable  budget  of  Irish  Jests  and  Anecdotes. 


We  have  also  received  The  Sphere  of  the  State,  by  Franj 
Sargent  Hoffman  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  A  House  of  GentlefolK 
translated  from  the  Russian  of  Turgenev  by  Constance  Gaexlt 
(Heinemann)  ;  Passages  from  Froissart,  edited  by  F.  1 
Marzials  (Scott) ;  Historical  Facts  relating  to  Music,  by  H.  Ji 
Tatlor  (Weekes  &  Co.);  A  Primer  of  Business,  by  S.  Jackso? 
M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.) ;  Common  Sense  applied  to  Woma 
Suffrage,  by  Mart  Ptjtnam-Jacobi,  M.D.  (Putnam's  Sons) 
Social  Science  and  Social  Schemes,  by  James  McClelland  (Swa 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Where  Love  is  there  is  God  also  an 
The  Godson,  two  stories  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  (Scott) ;  Bianct 
by  Mrs.  Bagot  Harte  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  A  Woman  of  JVb  Im 
portance,  by  Oscar  Wilde  (John  Lane)  ;  The  Ills  of  the  South, 
by  Charles  H.  Otken,  LL.D.  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  The  Boss,  a 
essay  on  the  art  of  governing  American  cities,  by  Henr 
Champernowne  (New  York  :  Richmond  &  Co.)  ;  Two  Essays  0 
the  Remnant,  by  John  Eglinton  (Dublin :  Whaley) ;  and  tr. 
current  issue  of  the  Bookseller. 
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Ve  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

dvertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  mag  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

'he  Saturday  Review  mag  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Hue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
«re  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Hue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


Re  Saturday  Review  is  dulg  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LITCHFIELD'S, 

!  HANWAT  ST. 

OXFORD  ST. 

LONDON. 


stablished 
1838. 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


PRICED 

CATALOG  U  E 


NEW 
DITION. 


OF 


©bjets  o'Hrt 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


G.B." 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


18S.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS : 

GEORGE   BACK  St  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


CHIPPENDALE 

AND 

SHERATON. 


DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY  beg  to 
announce  that  the  Exhibition  of  Antique 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  Furniture,  which 
has  been  on  view  at  their  premises  during 
October,  IS  NOW  AT  AN  END,  and,  in  order 
to  provide  space  for  their  regular  Furnishing 
business  as  speediiy  as  possible, 

A  SPECIAL  SALE  OF  THE  RECENT 
EXHIBITS 
Is  at  present  being  held,  and  in  many  instances 
very  considerable  REDUCTIONS  have  been 
made  in  the  prices  of  the  goods. 


tEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

|     WIGMOBE  ST.  (CAVENDISH  SQUARE),  London,  W. 


SUPPLIED  UNDER  ROYAL  WARRANT  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

"  Honest  water  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire." 

Shakespeare,  "  Timon  of  Athena." 

Promotes  Appetite.    Assists  Digestion.    Prolongs  Life. 

"JOHANNIS" 


THE  KING  OF  NATURAL  TABLE  WATERS. 


CHARGED     ENTIRELY    WITH  ITS 
OWN  NATURAL  GAS. 


MIXES  EQUALLY  WELL  WITH  WINES,  SPIRITS, 
OR  MILK. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Stores, 
at  the  following  prices  PER  DOZEN,  delivered  :— 

Bott.      |  Bott.        \  Bott. 
LONDON    6s.      4s.  6d.      3s.  6d. 

COUNTRY   6s.  6d.      5s.        3s.  9d. 

And  of  all  W.  &  A.  GILBEY'S  Agents  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

SUPPLIED  AT  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS, 
CLUBS,  AND  RESTAURANTS. 


Springs:  ZOLLHAUS,  GERMANY. 
London  Offices  :  25  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 

ERARD  ROYAL  PIANOS  AND  HARPS, 

As  recently  supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  are  made  in  every  variety  of 
case  to  suit  all  styles  of  furniture.  "  The  high  traditions  and  experience  of  120 
years'  trading  place  this  firm  in  a  unique  position  as  the  makers  par  excellence 
of  Perfect  Pianofortes." 

S.  &.  P.  ERARD, 

ZR,CfZ"^Ii  PIAUOPOETE  MAKEES 

18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

365  SHAVES  for  6d. 
A  Stick  of  VINOLIA  SHAVING  SOAP 

IS  SAID  TO  LAST  A  YEAR. 
STICKS,  6d.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  2s.  6d.     CAKES,  Is.,  2s.,  3s. 

MEDOC.-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.   The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  0d. 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


9s. 


DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.   On  comparison  it  will  be  16s. 
found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  26s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875,  1878, 
1880, 1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


old 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER :  26  Market  Street. 

CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON.— FUNDS  are 
urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  this  Unendowed  Charity.  There  are  now 
321  beds  in  the  building.  Annual  Expenses  about  £34,000,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 
in  'ome  Is  under  £3,000. 

HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 
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THEATRES,  &c. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evenine,  at  7  30,  a  New  and  Original  Sporting 
and  Spectacular  Drama,  entitled  THE  DERBY  WINNER.  <Full  particulars  see  daily 
papers.)   MATINEE  every  Saturday  at  1.30.   Box  Office  open  10'to  6. 

pRYSTAL    PALACE.  —  MENDELSSOHN  CONCERT, 

'  This  day  (Saturday),  November  3,  at  3.0.  (Felix  Mendelssohn  Barfholdy.  died  Nov.  4, 
1847.)  Vocalist,  Miss  Anna  Williams.  Pianist,  Miss  Fanny  Davies.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Choir  and  Grand  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  The  Programme  will 
include  Overture,  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ;  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in 
G  Minor  :  Concerto  Aria  (or  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  "Intelice"  ;  Symphony  in  A  Minor, 
Scotch  "  ;  and  Finale  from  unfinished  Opera,  "  Loreley."  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4s.  ; 
Unnumbered,  Is. 

AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

ENRY     GRAVES     &     CO.'S  GALLERIES. 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  a  COLLECTION  of  WATER-COLOURS  by  various  Artists, 
:d  -       •  if. 

PICTUREBQTJE  WALES. 

Also  a  number  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  W.  WESTLEY  MANNING. 
Ten  to  Five. 


H 


HENRY  GRAVES  &  CO.,  6  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


J5L 


OYAL    SOCIETY  of   BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.   Ten  till  Five.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Secretary. 


R 


T  TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. — The  QUAIN  LAW 

^— '  PROFESSOR  (Mr.  Thomas  Raleigh)  will  deliver  a  COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES, 
at  4.30,  on  Wednesdays,  be  ginning  November  7.  The  Lectures  will  be  giveu,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Benchers,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  subject  of  the 
First  Lecture  will  be— 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE :  A  FIELD  FOR  COMPARATIVE  LAW.' 
 J.  M.  HORSBURGH,  M.A..  Secretary. 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  18H5. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assistant 
Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Telegraph  Department  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Skoretary,  at  the 

College. 

E~GGESFORD  RECTORY,  N.  DEVON.— Rev.  A.  WELSH 
OWEN,  M.A.,  receives  THREE  PUPILS.    Great  success  with  Boys  from  Public 
Schools  in  Exams.   Large  house.   Fishing,  Hunting,  &c.   Terms,  i'loo. 

ILFRACOMBE.— The  warmest  Winter  Seaside  Resort  in 
England.  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.  The  PRINCIPAL  AND  ONLY  HOTEL 
FACING  THE  SEA.  Standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  rive  acres.  The  finest  privutc  Marine 
Esplanade  in  the  kingdom.  First-Class  Return  Tickets  issued  from  London  (Waterloo), 
Jj.  Si  S.-W.  Kly..  from  November  to  March,  including  seven  days'  Bed,  Board  and  Attendance' 
at  the  ILr  RACOMBE  HOTEL,  £5  5s.  each.  Available  for  one  month.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets 
available  by  all  trains.  Fast  Trains  leave  Waterloo  at  11  and  3  o'clock. 
 H.  R.  GROVER,  Manager. 

COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience 
who  holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Rilifiri  Rungan  Hills,  near  Chamarujnu"ar  has  a 
VACANCY  every  Third  month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year's  leaching,  with 
comfortable  board  and  lodging,  £200,  payable  in  advance  (£150,  if  from  an  agricultural  or 
technical  training  college).   References  given  and  required. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  Henry  F.  Tiarks,  Esq..,  Foxbury,  Chlslehurst,  Kenti  or  to 
Messrs.  Peiroe,  Leslie.  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


PRUDENTIAL   ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN   BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS   £20,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HPhb   IMPERIAL   insuranob   company  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Snbscribed  Capital,  £1,800,000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T5IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs., Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand 
T  WO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 

not  drawn  below  £10'i. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

J.EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

COLOMBO150™  CoIome8'  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 

Managers....  I        OREKN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  »  CO.      J   Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

is  rLE^"LeS,'ipp.l,r,l0  'J,tt;r  1™Uat  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office 
1R  CocKspur  Street,  Charing  Cr  -s  R  W. 


p    and  O.  MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM    LONDON  TO 

S2MPAY'    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,     BRINDISI 1 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  rai  BOMBAY   ......  j  ever*  week- 

9fL?¥TTA'„MAI>IlAS-  '  OLOM80.  CHINA,  STRAITS  1 

NlPf.tES,\ULSE^DRIAE W. .  ™^.?.\  5™S  ^ 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

sptt?rs^^Lolndo"n,Psfw!       Compan3''9  Offices,  132  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,»ndJ5  Cock- 


OF 


PERSECUTED  JEWS. 

(SYRIAN  COLONISATION  FUND.) 


DESTITUTION  among  REFUGEE  JEWS  in  PALESTINE 
is  very  severe.  We  employ  fifty  daily  at  Abraham's  Vineyard, 
Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  ask  for  Funds  to  relieve  in  token  of 
Christian  sympathy  some  of  the  thousands,  especially  the  sick 
and  feeble,  in  bitter  distress,  who  need  food,  fuel,  and  clothes 
during  the  winter's  cold  and  storms. 


F.  A.  BEVAN,  Hon.  Treasurer,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
'■  E.  A.  FINN,  Secretary,  41  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Bankers :  Messrs.  Drummond,  49  Charing  Cross,  S.W. ;  and 
Messrs.  Barclay,  64  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

(HITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Square, 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1S07. 
Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Oyer  461,860  patients  have  been  relieved  siuce  the 
formation  of  the  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society's 
Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  73  Lombard  Street ;  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 

THE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.   (Founded  1863.) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MACDONALD,  M.D. 

Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  B<3. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist— RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  00. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers^-  B'  HUDS0N<  ^q.,  M.P. 
ireasurers  |H>  MNDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  o2 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  mora 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and,  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereoa 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £60,000  will  ba 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenancs 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  bnild  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  bo  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. , 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  is  just  now  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  A  young  man  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  he  is  of  a  reserved  disposition,  not  readily  in- 
timate in  intercourse  with  his  entourage,  but  apparently 
affectionate  by  nature.  He  evidently  had  a  strong  love 
for  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  his  father's  conception  of  a  typical  Russian  Emperor 
— "  The  great  raison  d'etre  of  a  Tsar  is  to  be  Russian." 
The  question  is  whether  the  present  Tsar,  in  simple 
obedience  to  his  father's  behest  "  to  advance  the  glory 
"  of  Russia  by  peaceful  methods,"  will  care  to  repress 
the  ambitious  longings  of  youth,  inflamed  as  they  will 
be  by  the  constant  promptings  of  the  military  party. 
In  this  connexion  M.  de  Blowitz  has  revealed  to  us 
an  aspect  of  the  Tsar's  character  which  is  scarcely 
calculated  to  allay  apprehension.  As  a  young  man 
the  then  Tsarewitch  used  to  look  up  to  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  as  the  ideal  of  a  monarch.  But, 
if  we  are  to  believe  M.  de  Blowitz,  an  estrangement 
arose  between  them  because  of  what  seemed  to  the 
Tsarewitch  the  excessive  eulogy  of  Alexander  III.'s 
peace-policy  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser.  Nicholas  II. 
is  now  said  to  entertain  a  great  liking  and  admiration 
for  the  French — a  fact  which  does  not  tend  to  lessen 
uneasiness.  But  we  are  further  told  that  the  Tsar 
has  taken  to  heart  his  father's  very  significant  decla- 
ration : — "  I  have  taken  care  not  to  conclude  a  treaty 
"  before  trying  for  a  time  the  utility  of  a  Franco- 
"  Russian  understanding.  That  understanding  rests  at 
"  present  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  peoples.  It  has 
"  stood  the  test,  and  if  my  successor,  enlightened  by 
"  the  Almighty,  thinks  well,  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
"  solidate  what  I  have  begun  without  fettering  the 
"  future."  This  can  mean  nothing  but  a  policy  of 
utilising  France  in  the  interests  of  Russia.  As  to  his 
personal  tastes,  it  appears  that  Nicholas  II.  is  a  great 
reader,  and  has  a  genuine  admiration  for  English  litera- 
ture, into  which  he  was  initiated  by  Mme.  Laykol. 
He  is  also  a  great  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and,  since  bis  journeys  in  the  East,  has  arrived  at  the 
belief  that  it  is  for  the  Russians  and  English  to  unite 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Asiatic  nations.  His 
ideal  policy  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the 
European  Powers  for  this  purpose. 


Regarded  ia  the  light  thrown  upon  the  situation  by 
M.  de  Blowitz,  M.  Dupuy's  letter  of  condolence  to 
the  French  Chambers  on  Monday  calls  to  mind  the 
definition  of  gratitude  as  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to 


come.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour,  in  comment  upon  the  Premier's  letter,  was 
explicit  in  his  eulogy  of  the  late  Tsar  for  his  con- 
viction "  that  France  cannot  be  mutilated  or  dwarfed, 
"and  Europe  remain  intact."  "This,"  he  said,  "is 
"  the  reason  of  our  lasting  respect  and  our  high  admi- 
"  ration  for  him.  This  is  the  conviction  that  renders 
"  him  sacred  for  us."  M.  Challemel-Lacour  then 
proceeded  to  instruct  the  young  Tsar  how  he  too 
might  earn  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  French 
people.  "  We  address  to  his  heir,  the  Emperor 
"  Nicholas,  summoned  to  so  heavy  a  heritage,  our 
"  earnest  desire  that  wisdom  may  guide  him,  and 
"  that  his  reign  may  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
"  that  which  has  just  terminated  amid  universal 
"  emotion."    This  is  truly  disinterested  sympathy. 


At  a  great  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
delivered  an  important  speech  on  the  proposed  unifica- 
tion of  London.  He  pointed  out  that  the  members  of 
the  Unification  Commission  could  not  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  community  at  large.  Two  of  the 
four  members  are  Radicals,  and  the  other  two  have 
been  connected,  in  an  official  capacity,  with  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham,  but  not  with  London.  Their  recom- 
mendations amount  to  this — "  Turn  the  City  out  and 
"  put  the  County  Council  in."  The  result  would  be  a 
mammoth  municipality  of  five  million  souls,  controlled 
by  a  central  body.  There  are  two  great  dangers  con- 
nected with  such  an  organization — first,  that  the 
centre  will  be  considered  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  municipal  body  ;  and,  secondly,  that  those  who  are 
likely  to  get  a  majority  at  the  elections  will  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  attention.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
then  went  on  to  urge  that  the  London  County 
Council  itself  cannot  be  called  representative  of  the 
electorate,  of  whom  only  forty -six  percent,  went  to  the 
polls.  Voters  are  discouraged  by  becoming  absorbed  in 
a  huge  municipality  where  the  voice  of  the  individual  is 
drowned  in  the  clamour  of  a  huge  political  organiza- 
tion. As  for  the  London  County  Council,  whilst  "  it 
"  contains  men  of  great  ability  and  great  judgment,  it 
"  contains  much  too  large  a  portion  of  the  people  who 
"  are  principally  moved  by  their  special  limited  fanatical 
"  views  or  by  their  partisan  and  class  antipathies." 
The  London  County  Council,  he  said,  is  nothing  other 
than  a  Collectivist  fortress.  He  quoted  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain as  saying  that  the  size  of  the  average  munici- 
pality, if  it  were  to  be  effectually  represented,  should 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.    Such  a 
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body  of  municipalities  should,  he  thought,  be  esta- 
blished in  the  metropolis,  if  it  was  not  to  fall  a  prey  to 
"  the  incisive  tooth  of  predatory  Radicalism." 

The  rout  of  the  Democrats  in  the  United  States  is 
complete.  The  result  of  the  State  and  Congressional 
elections  in  the  United  States  is  an  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  Republicans.  The  Northern  States  have 
been  entirely  won.  In  New  York  State  Mr.  Morton 
has  been  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  150,000. 
In  New  York  City  itself,  the  Tammany  stronghold, 
Mr.  Strong  has  been  chosen  Mayor  by  a  majority  of 
50,000.  It  is  probable  that  a  Republican  majority  will 
be  returned  for  the  Senate  as  well  as  for  Congress. 

A  word  about  the  Swazis  and  their  Envoys.  For 
seventeen  years  the  Swazis  have  been  our  firm  allies. 
They  have  fought  bravely  for  us,  and  shed  their  blood 
freely  in  our  wars,  even  against  native  tribes  with 
whom  they  were  allied  by  race.  In  recognition  of  their 
great  services,  both  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Lord 
Wolseley  have  pledged  their  word  that  England  would 
always  uphold  the  independence  of  the  Swazis.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  engagement  by  which  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  There  are  two 
treaties  in  existence,  dated  1884  and  1890,  signed  by 
England  and  the  South  African  Republic,  hy  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  independence  of  the  Swazis  should 
be  strictly  observed.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
Government,  in  1893,  impelled  by  some  extraordinary 
infatuation,  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Boers, 
conferring  upon  them  the  right  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  Swaziland ;  but  the  condition  of  that  inter- 
ference was  that  England  should  be  "  satisfied  that  the 
"  Swazi  Queen,  Regent,  and  Council  understood  the 
"  nature,  terms,  articles,  and  conditions"  of  the  said 
Convention.  The  Swazi  Envoys  have  been  sent  to  protest 
against  any  such  convention.  They  know  too  well  the 
barbarities  of  Boer  rule.  "  The  Boers  are  old  friends 
"  of  ours,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Swazi  deputation. 
"  We  want  to  know  what  wrong  we  have  done  that  we 
"  should  be  taken  from  under  the  wing  of  the  Great 
"  Queen." 


News  of  severe  fighting  in  Waziristan  reached  Quetta 
on  Monday.  Two  thousand  Waziris,  a  Pathan  tribe, 
made  a  sudden  descent  in  the  early  morning  upon 
Colonel  Turner's  camp  at  Wano.  Colonel  Turner,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  has  with  him  a 
native  Indian  escort.  The  attack  was  not  altogether 
unexpected,  but  the  Waziris  succeeded  in  inflicting 
some  loss  on  our  troops  before  they  were  driven  off  by 
our  cavalry.  An  English  officer  was  unhappily  killed, 
and  five  others  wounded,  besides  casualties  among 
native  officers  and  men.  The  1st  Ghoorkas  behaved 
splendidly,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  a  hard 
hand-to-hand  fight,  the  enemy  retired,  pursued  by  our 
cavalry,  who  effectually  avenged  our  losses,  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Waziris  being  counted  dead 
on  the  field. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  made  a  speech  on  Tuesday  at 
the  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  Colonization  of 
British  Africa  and  the  Slave  Trade.  The  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  he  said,  is  the  main  condition  of  the 
development  of  tropical  Africa.  Our  cruisers  only 
check  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  to  a  very  slight  degree. 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Madagascar  import  as  many  slaves 
as  they  require.  The  greater  number  of  slaves,  how- 
ever, are  condemned  to  servitude  in  Africa  itself,  in 
Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Johnston 
highly  praised  the  much-abused  missionaries  for  the 
admirable  work  they  have  been  achieving  in  Nyassa- 
land,  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  negroes  to  a  higher 
fctage  of  civilization.    But  the  welfare  of  Central 


Africa,  he  thought,  could  only  be  attained  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  and  Indian  race  with  the 
negroes.  As  Mr.  Johnston  has  elsewhere  concisely 
put  it,  "  Eastern  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa 
"  should  become  the  America  of  the  Hindus,"  under 
the  control  of  a  European  government  stationed  in 
the  highlands,  where  alone  Europeans  can  live  with- 
out suffering  physical  and  moral  degeneration.  In 
the  lowlands,  the  fever  is  too  deadly  to  be  braved 
with  impunity  by  any  but  races  inured  to  tropical 
climates.  It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  Arab  element,  but  a  blend  of  the  negro 
with  the  Hindu  Mr.  Johnston  is  inclined  to  regard 
favourably.  With  regard  to  his  own  administration 
Mr.  Johnston  gave  some  remarkable  figures.  In 
three  years  the  trade  has  increased  from  20,ooo£.  to 
ioo.oooi. ;  the  number  of  European  settlers  from  57 
to  265;  the  local  revenue  from  1.700Z.  to  13,000^., 
and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  by  Europeans  from 
1,000  to  over  8,000  acres.    An  admirable  record ! 

Happy  New  Zealand !  It  has  no  paupers  and  no 
unemployed — at  any  rate,  not  enough  to  constitute 
them  a  problem.  Nor  do  they  take  their  Socialism 
very  seriously.  There  is  not  so  much  of  it  in  New 
Zealand  as  Englishmen  imagine,  says  a  contributor  to  the 
Times.  The  eight-hours  day  is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  Much  useful  legisla- 
tion has,  however,  been  passed  in  the  shape  of  different 
Factories  Acts,  a  Shops  Act,  an  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  Labour  party,  although 
it  is  now  in  a  majority  of  three  to  one  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  positively  astonished  its  opponents 
by  its  moderation.  Its  programme  includes  an  Arbi- 
tration Bill  "  to  encourage  the  formation  of  industrial 
"  unions  and  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
"  ment  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation  and 
"  arbitration."  The  main  feature  of  the  Bill  is  that  the 
employer  is  to  be  dealt  with  individually,  the  employee 
as  the  member  of  an  industrial  union.  "No  single 
"  workman  has  power  to  put  the  Act  in  motion."  The 
new  Shops  Bill  provides  for  the  closing  of  all  shops 
once  in  each  week,  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Women  and  children  were,  by  a  former  Act,  forbidden 
to  work  more  than  fifty-eight  hours  a  week  in  shops, 
and  shopkeepers  had  to  provide  proper  sitting  accommo- 
dation '  for  their  employees — a  provision  that  might 
well  be  put  in  force  in  our  own  shops  and  saloons. 
Shopkeepers  are  now  forbidden  to  work  their  assistants 
for  more  than  ten  and  a  half  hours  in  one  day.  The 
new  Consolidation  Bill  aims  at  preventing  "  sweating" 
by  means  of  the  New  York  label-system.  All  articles 
made  outside  a  factory  or  workroom  must  now  bear  a 
printed  label  to  that  effect.  As  regards  the  land  policy 
of  the  Government,  the  enforcement  of  a  graduated 
income-tax  has  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  large  land- 
holders ;  but,  fortunately,  the  soil  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  fitted  for  agriculture  on  a  small  scale. 

The  postponement  of  the  meeting  of  the  German 
Reichstag  to  December  5  has  caused  general  astonish- 
ment at  Berlin.  Common  rumour  hints  at  difficulties 
in  filling  the  posts  of  the  Ministers  of  Justice  and 
Agriculture.  It  is  indeed  reported  that  Dr.  Koch,  the 
President  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Baron  von  Wilamovitz 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  nothing  definite  is  yet 
known.  There  is  likely  to  be  trouble  with  the  Agrarian 
party,  which  is  making  itself  disagreeably  conspicuous 
with  petitions  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  favour  of  State 
encouragement  of  the  landowning  interests.  Amongst 
other  things,  they  wish  to  raise  the  duties  on  American 
cattle  and  cereals. 

On  Tuesday,  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Healy  gave  Lord 
Rosebery  some  straight  advice  regarding  the  Govern- 
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ment  policy  towards  the  House  of  Lords.  "  Either 
"  no  House  of  Lords  or  no  Veto  "  is  Mr.  Healy's 
conception  of  "  a  clear  issue  which  the  people  would 
"  understand."  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  reform, 
Lord  Salisbury  was  a  reformer,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  mere  competition  of  reforms  between  Tories  and 
Liberals.  The  time  had  come  for  Irish  members  to  in- 
form the  Government  that  all  questions  must  be  subser- 
vient to  that  of  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Healy  ended  by 
describing  the  position  of  the  Irish  party  as  one  of 
"  dominant,  masterful  triumph."  There  is  no  sensitive 
reticence  about  these  Irishmen,  and  they  are  some- 
times cruelly  unambiguous  in  their  language. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  Dundee,  and  spoke  on  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
mankind  by  municipal  government.  This  was,  he 
said,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
dark  ages  and  the  middle  ages  that  men  were  look- 
ing to  the  municipalities  to  solve  social  problems.  In 
^Scotland  the  idea  of  common  public  education  had 
been  splendidly  realized.  "  What  has  been  done  in 
"  education  may  be  done  in  other  departments  of  the 
"  State  " ;  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  proceeded  to 
sketch  out  in  detail  the  aims  of  "  a  noble  Socialism, 
"  with  the  principle  of  which  no  man  could  quarrel," 
which  included  the  management  by  the  municipalities 
of  public  lodging-houses,  laundries,  baths,  parks,  and 
playgrounds ;  a  supply  of  cheap  and  abundant  water 
and  light  and  means  of  transit ;  and  the  right  of  the 
community  to  take  over  "upon  fair  terms  "  such  land 
as  "  the  community  required  for  its  health,  its  need, 
"  its  legitimate  expansion."  The  municipalities  will 
have  their  hands  full  when  this  "noble  Socialism" 
comes  to  pass,  and  the  prospect  is  hardly  inviting 
with  the  example  of  America  before  us,  aud  the 
London  County  Council  breathing  forth  "  purity  "  in 
•our  very  midst. 

In  the  evening,  at  a  banquet  in  honour  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  Civil  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Navy,  said 
the  Government  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  respect  of  the  increasing  size  and  number  of  our 
warships.  Were  our  docks  big  enough  to  hold  the 
ships  that  were  going  to  be  built  ?  and  were  there 
enough  men  to  man  them  ?  The  Admiralty  were  look- 
ing to  the  mercantile  marine  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  navy,  and  he  hoped  for  an  increase  of  the  Royal 
Reserve  Force.  It  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  our 
best  naval  authorities  that  we  have  neither  sufficient 
men  nor  sufficient  officers  to  man  our  fleet  effectively  ; 
that  we  have  neither  docks,  nor  coaling-stations,  nor 
armament  sufficient.  But  the  Admiralty  will  peace- 
fully slumber  on  till  a  great  national  disaster  befalls  us. 

Mr.  Diggle  will  state  his  case  in  the  Religious 
Review  of  Reviews  of  November  15,  in  reply  to  the 
allegations  made  against  the  majority  of  the  School 
Board,  that  they  are  anxious  to  upset  the  Compromise, 
to  introduce  sacerdotal  teaching  into  the  schools,  and 
that  they  have  alienated  the  teachers. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  JOBBERY. 

IF  facts  would  only  compose  their  quarrel  with 
theory,  Democracy  would  be  the  purest  form  of 
government,  Municipal  Councils  the  purest  sort  of 
democratic  institutions,  and  Radical  Councillors  the 
purest  members  of  municipal  bodies.  Hence  we  are 
able  to  measure  the  extreme  unfriendliness  with  which 
theory  is  regarded  by  facts  when  we  reflect  that  demo- 
cracies have  almost  invariably  fallen  by  corruption,  that 
municipalities  have  been  more  deeply  infected  by  it 


than  larger  administrative  units,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  democratically  constituted  of  such  municipalities 
which  have  offered  the  most  scandalous  spectacles  to 
the  world.  So  familiar  have  these  experiences  become 
to  an  attentive  observer  of  modern  public  life  that  he 
could  trace  any  particularly  gross  and  flagrant  job  to 
its  origin  almost,  so  to  speak,  with  his  eyes  shut. 
After  the  very  shortest  possible  game  of  blindman's- 
buff,  he  would  find  his  way  to  the  nearest  municipal 
body;  and  the  most  pretentiously  "progressive"  of  its 
members  would  be  the  first  to  be  clasped  in  his  embrace. 
Blessed,  therefore,  as  we  are  in  this  metropolis  with  a 
democratic  municipality  which  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions above  set  forth,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
any  one  who  had  merely  heard  that  an  exceptionally 
shameless  little  piece  of  jobbery  had  come  to  light  in 
London  to  know  where  to  look  for  the  parties  im- 
plicated. He  would  have  expected  with  confidence  to 
be  able  to  trace  this  dingy  streamlet  of  corruption  to 
its  Spring  Gardens.  He  would  have  gone  straight  to 
that  essence  of  pure  Democracy,  the  County  Council, 
and  thence  to  the  quintessence  distilled  therefrom, 
every  precious  drop  of  which  may  be  identified  with  a 
"  Progressive "  member.  And  he  would  have  been 
right.  He  would  have  found  that  the  brilliant  idea  of 
establishing  a  newspaper  in  your  private  capacity,  and 
then  proceeding  in  your  public  capacity  to  feed  it  out 
of  the  money  of  the  ratepayers,  originated  not  only 
with  our  municipal  Democrats,  but  among  that  par- 
ticular section  of  them  who  represent  the  principle  of 
government  "  by  the  people  for  the  people "  in  its 
most  concentrated  form. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  children  of 
light  created,  or  acquired,  the  "Journal  of  Civic  and 
"  Social  Progress  "  entitled  London,  the  children  of  this 
world  are  at  present  in  ignorance.  It  may  be  that  the 
facts  will  never  be  known.  So  painful  is  the  shrinking 
of  the  Progressive  County  Councillor  from  publicity — 
except  in  the  shape  of  official  advertisements — that  he 
may  quite  possibly  carry  the  modest  secret  with  him  to 
the  grave.  But  the  names  of  the  proprietors  cannot 
"  flee  from  the  press"  and  dwell  with  quietness  in 
this  fashion.  The  register  has  no  coy  reserves,  and 
from  that  unblushing  document  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  list  of  shareholders  includes  the  names 
of  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  L.C.C.,  Lord  Monkswell, 
L.C.C.,  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  L.C.C.,  Mr.  S. 
L.  Taylor,  L.C.C.,  and  last,  not  least,  the  Chairman  of 
the  L.C.C.,  Sir  John  Hutton  himself.  The  directors 
are  Richard  Stapley,  Percy  Bunting,  and  H.  W. 
Massing  ham.  The  share  capital  is  5,ooo£.,  divided 
into  500  shares  of  10I.  each.  The  Company  was  in- 
corporated on  January  14,  1893,  and  by  May  4  in  the 
same  year  public  confidence  in  the  adventure  had  only 
been  shown  to  the  extent  of  subscriptions  for  eighty- 
six  shares,  in  addition  to  the  seventy-one  held  by  the 
above-named  members  of  the  Council.  Perhaps  the 
stock  of  the  Company  has  "  gone  better"  since;  there 
is  certainly  every  reason  why  it  should;  and,  at  all 
events,  a  mere  survey  of  the  foregoing  extract  from 
the  register  might  well  have  suggested  such  an  expec- 
tation. For  the  position  of  nearly  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  therein  exactly  reverses  that  of 
the  imprisoned  insect  of  a  too  familiar  quotation.  Mr. 
Massingham,  a  journalist  of  undoubted  ability  who  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  contracts,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  is  the  only  "  fly  in  amber"  among  them; 
but,  as  for  his  colleagues,  no  sensible  man  would 
for  a  moment  "  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got 
"  there."  He  would  know.  Or,  if  he  did  not,  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  impression  of 
London  which  now  lies  before  us  would  eij  lighten 
him ;  and  he  would  see  that  these  shareholders  were 
brought  into  the  Company,  not  by  any  such  mys- 
terious force  as  that  which  introduced  the  fly  into 
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the  amber,  but  by  that  much  more  familiar  impulse  in 
obedience  to  which  the  bird  bears  feathers  to  its  nest. 
He  would  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  purchase  of  fifty 
shares  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  often  by 
that  obviously  most  useful  of  "  working  "  members  in 
such  a  Company,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  of  five  each  by  those  champions  of  another 
sort  of  "  purity,"  Mr.  Percy  Bunting  and  Mr.  B.  F.  C. 
Costelloe,  was  in  each  case  a  response  to  that  heaven- 
implanted  instinct  which  we  have  described,  and  which, 
though  operating  less  potently  upon  Lord  Monkswell, 
is  yet,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  his  acquisition  of  that 
single  lol.  share  which  stands  against  his  name.  This, 
we  say,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  runs  an  eye 
over  the  particular  number  of  London  which  we  have 
just  examined.  The  "  Journal  of  Civic  and  Social 
"  Progress  "  is  not,  indeed,  either  a  powerful  or  an  en- 
tertaining print.  It  contains  a  feeble  little  leader,  a 
series  of  feeble  little  notes,  an  "  elevation,"  no  doubt 
correctly  drawn  to  scale,  of  the  Marylebone  Baths  and 
Wash-houses,  a  portrait  of  the  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  taken  apparently  by  a 
new  process  in  invisible  ink,  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  other  less 
interesting  matter.  Considered  as  a  newspaper,  rather 
than  an  advertising  medium,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  solitude  so  absolute,  monotony  so  intense, 
ennui  so  profound,  as  to  be  relieved  by  it.  Alexander 
Selkirk  would  have  rejected  it  with  a  shudder ;  its 
tameness  would  have  shocked  him  more  severely  than  that 
of  the  island  fauna.  But  as  an  advertising  medium — no  ! 
There,  we  grant,  it  has  merits.  The  greater  part  of  its 
front  page  and  the  whole  of  its  penultimate  and  ante- 
penultimate pages  are  covered  with  what  the  proprie- 
tors are,  no  doubt,  fully  justified  in  regarding  as  matter 
of  high  interest.  For  these  pages  contain  the  equiva- 
lent of  some  eight  columns  of  official  advertisements. 
Such  powerful  contributions  from  such  "  valued  con- 
"  tributors "  as  the  County  Councillor  shareholders 
themselves  would  make  the  success  of  any  number ; 
and  the  proprietors  may  justly  feel  assured  that,  if  they 
can  only  keep  the  paper  up  to  this  high  literary  level, 
its  circulation  is  bound  to  increase,  and  the  general 
advertiser  is  certain  to  hasten  to  the  patronage  of  an 
organ  which  possesses  so  valuable  a  monopoly. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  significant  and  charac- 
teristic incident  in  connexion  with  this  brazen  little 
job  is  the  short  debate  which  took  place  upon  it  some 
few  months  ago  in  the  Council.  It  was  started  by  one 
of  the  members — presumably  not  a  shareholder  in  the 
"  Journal  of  Civic  and  Social  Progress" — who  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Com- 
mittee whether  it  was  intended  to  "  advertise  the  re- 
"  arrangement  of  wards  in  the  local  papers  as  well  as 
"  in  London."  To  this  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  holder 
of  fifty  shares  in  that  paper,  and  conveniently 
"doubling"  therewith  the  part  of  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee, 
replied  that  the  advertisements  appeared  in  London 
"  under  contract,  that  journal  having  made  the  lowest 
"  tender  for  them."  Upon  this  a  Mr.  Emden  mildly 
suggested  that  "  the  circulation  ought  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  well  as  the  tender " — which  was  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Emden  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  A  paper  circulating 
only  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  "Pig  and  Whistle" 
might,  for  instance,  see  its  way  to  making  a  temptingly 
low  tender  for  official  advertisements  ;  but  it  would  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  its  acceptance.  Again,  however,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee 
came  to  the  rescue.  That  point,  he  said,  had  also  been 
considered  by  the  Committee,  who  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  circulation  of  London  was  "  the  largest  of  any 
"  other  local  government  paper."    For  the  daring 


Grsecism  of  this  locution  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  has, 
we  are  aware,  the  authority  of  Milton,  in  the  well- 
known  passage : — "  Adam  the  goodliest  of  his  sons 
"  since  born,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve."  Still, 
it  is  more  common,  in  prose,  to  say  "  larger  than  any 
"  other  local  government  paper."  But,  perhaps,  the 
whole  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  official  journal' 
is  poetic,  and  we  should  certainly  like  to  know  what 
particular  prints  are  meant  by  the  "  local  government 
"  papers "  with  which  it  was  here  compared,  as,  also, 
what  is  the  precise  character  of  the  "arrangements 
"  under  the  contract  for  a  local  circulation  of  London 
"  in  the  case  of  every  ward  advertised."  If  this  mean3, 
as  an  unkind  critic  has  suggested,  that  the  paper  is 
distributed  gratis  in  these  wards,  as  a  sort  of  advertise- 
ment of  its  monopoly,  the  arrangement  would  not  be 
difficult  to  understand.  Too  close  an  examination  of 
it,  however,  would  only  spoil  it ;  and  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood's  long  statement  before  the  Council  at  its  last 
meeting  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  We  did  not 
require  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Wood  is  personally  guilt- 
less, not  only  of  any  malpractice,  but  even  of  the 
slightest  irregularity  in  the  matter.  That  is  always 
so,  we  are  thankful  to  say.  Members  of  all  municipal 
bodies  invariably  resemble,  not  only  the  assassins,  but 
the  wife,  of  Gesar.  Not  content  with  being  all 
honourable  men,  they  acknowledge  and  act  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  also  above  suspicion. 
This  is  in  their  individual  capacity.  It  is  only  when 
the  atoms  come  into  contact  that  that  curious  sort  of 
chemical  combination  takes  place  which  converts  a 
number  of  highly  scrupulous  and  sensitive  units  into 
a  plurality  capable  of  planning,  carrying  out,  and 
defending  so  impudent  a  job  as  the  feeding  of  this 
wretched  little  sheet  with  official  advertisements,  in 
order  to  cocker  it  into  a  property. 

Impudent,  but  not  important ;  that  we  have  already 
admitted.  The  dingy  streamlet  of  corruption  is  only  a 
streamlet  after  all  is  said ;  still  it  flows  from  the  same 
foul  fountain-head  that  has  poured  its  waters  over  the 
"  bare  and  level  plain  "  of  Democracy  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  as  deep  as  a  Panama  scandal  nor 
as  wide  as  a  Tammany  ring  ;  but  'tis  enough  ;  'twill 
serve,  at  any  rate,  for  a  warning  of  what  is  in  store  for 
us,  as  for  any  and  every  other  nation  that  sets  foot 
upon  the  same  downward  path. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  prognostication  of  those  who  perceived  in  the 
recall  of  Prince  Kdng  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chinese  Cabinet  a  purpose  of  opening  negotiations- 
for  peace,  has  been  confirmed.  When  the  overtures 
made  a  fortnight  ago  were  rejected  by  Japan  the 
Imperial  Government  is  said  to  have  declared,  in  a 
momentary  access  of  energy,  that  it  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  demoralized  by 
the  collapse  of  the  defence  in  Manchuria,  and  to  have 
gone  the  length,  now,  of  soliciting  the  intervention  of 
Europe  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  war.  It 
is  not  our  purpose,  here,  to  criticize  that  decision. 
The  young  Emperor  might  have  shown  more  wisdom,, 
and  would  certainly  have  commanded  sympathy  and 
respect,  if  he  had  striven  to  keep  the  invader  at  bay, 
while  organizing  further  resistance ;  for  it  is  shrewdly 
suggested  that  the  Japanese  are  scarcely  more  anxious- 
to  incur  the  rigour  of  a  Manchurian  winter  than 
the  Chinese  are  to  endure  their  presence.  The 
Japanese  cannot  compare  in  stamina  with  the  stalwart 
inhabitants  of  North  China ;  and  if  the  war  had  pro- 
duced a  single  daring  leader  capable  of  organizing 
guerilla  warfare  on  the  fines  suggested  ten  years  ago 
by  Colonel  Gordon,  the  Spring  might  have  witnessed  a 
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different  aspect  of  affairs.  But  want  of  leadership 
has  been  the  crucial  defect  of  Chinese  organization, 
not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  the  bureau.  The  best 
troops  would  become  demoralized  if  they  felt  that 
they  were  pitted  with  inferior  arms  against  a  foe  with 
superior,  and  the  Chinese  have  evidently  felt  them- 
selves outmanoeuvred  as  well  as  outfought. 

Lord  Rosebery  was  severely  criticized  for  trying  to 
bring  about  intervention  earlier  in  the  day  ;  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  re- 
probation. The  political  and  commercial  interests 
of  this  country  in  the  Far  East  are  enormous, 
and  the  possibilities  of  political  complications  loomed 
large.  It  seemed  the  part  of  logic  and  wisdom,  there- 
fore, to  endeavour  to  secure  peace  ;  and  the  assumption 
that  Russia  and  Germany,  which  are  next  to  ourselves 
most  interested,  might  be  disposed  to  join  in  the  at- 
tempt, was  not  antecedently  improbable.  If  Russian 
and  English  interests  in  Corea  do  not  run  on  precisely 
similar  lines,  neither  country  wishes  to  see  the  balance 
of  power  disturbed  ;  while  German  interests  rank  next 
to  those  of  England  in  the  great  foreign  trade  which 
has  grown  up  during  five  and  thirty  years  of  peace. 
The  intervention  will  have  to  be  undertaken  now,  if 
it  is  undertaken,  under  more  difficult  conditions ;  for 
military  success  may  have  rendered  Japan  more  exact- 
ing, while  that  success  may  not  even  yet  have  been 
pushed  to  a  point  that  will  make  China  abjectly 
compliant. 

Japanese  statesmen  will,  however,  give  proof  of  the 
political  astuteness  with  which  they  are  credited  if 
they  refrain  from  pushing  their  triumph  too  far  ;  for 
their  own  horizon  is,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  lately 
pointed  out,  not  free  from  cloud.  Nor  will  they  be 
wise  in  leaving  a  legacy  of  humiliation  for  an  awakened 
China  to  avenge.  For  her  recent  defeats  will  bring 
home  to  China,  more  effectively  than  anything  that  has 
yet  happened,  the  fact  that  something  more  than  the 
purchase  of  ironclads  and  repeating  rifles  is  needed  to 
place  her  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  halo  of  mystery  about  the  relative  cha- 
racter and  extent  of  the  forces  which  had  descended 
upon  her  from  the  West ;  but  she  is  under  no  illusion 
in  respect  to  Japan.  The  relative  size  of  the  respective 
countries  is  as  well  known  as  the  relative  stature  of  the 
people,  and  even  Chinese  vanity  can  scarcely  be  im- 
pervious to  the  considerations  implied  by  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  nation  possessing  a  tenth  of  its  numbers 
and  resources.  No  such  transformation  scene  is  to  be 
expected  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Japan ;  the  genius 
of  the  Chinese  is  opposed  to  violent  changes  and 
dramatic  effects.  But  a  change  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  those  in  power. 
The  censors  who  have  obstructed  railways  will  find  their 
position  undermined,  the  corrupt  officials  who  have 
peculated  in  arms  contracts  and  kept  the  warships 
short  of  supplies  will  find  their  ways  exposed  to  repro- 
bation, the  door  which  was  only  half  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse  will  by  the  pressure  of  previous  defeats  be 
thrown  wider ;  and  the  awakening  of  China,  which  has 
been  going  on  so  slowly  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
except  by  political  retrospect,  will  be  sharply  expedited. 
If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  Emperor  has  at 
last  consented  to  receive  the  foreign  Ministers  in 
audience  within  the  Imperial  palace  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  at  a  pavilion  in  the  grounds,  the  fact  will 
impress  the  Literate  mind  even  more  forcibly  than  the 
admission  implied  by  the  appeal  for  diplomatic  help  ; 
and  may  be  taken  as  implying  an  historic  breach  with 
the  old  assumption  of  political  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


THE  OXFORD  REGIUS  PROFESSORSHIP 
OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

HARDLY  a  fortnight  has  passed  by  since  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Mary's  tolled  for  the  memorial 
service  to  James  Anthony  Froude,  and  Vice-Chancellor, 
Doctors,  and  Proctors  met  to  pay  their  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  last  of  the  elder  generation  of  English 
historians.  Mr.  Froude's  solid  work  had  all  been  done 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  time  when  style 
and  the  power  of  vivid  narration  still  won  a  higher 
esteem  than  the  more  sober  virtues  of  accuracy  and 
patient  research.  In  mental  attitude,  even  more  than 
in  actual  years,  he  belonged  to  an  elder  generation  than 
his  predecessor,  Edward  Augustus  Freeman.  The 
younger  race  of  historical  students  refused  to  take  him 
seriously,  and  when  Lord  Salisbury  gave  him  the 
Regius  Chair,  many  muttered  that  the  Conservative 
Premier  had  committed  high '  treason  against  the 
cause  of  scientific  history,  and  placed  a  stylist  in  the 
seat  where  a  historian  should  have  sat.  In  his  two 
years  of  office  Professor  Froude  did  much  to  make 
his  critics  forget  the  feeling  of  resentment  with 
which  his  appointment  had  been  received.  His  two 
courses,  on  the  English  seamen  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
and  on  the  life  of  Erasmus,  were  so  charming  in 
manner  that  most  of  his  hearers  half  forgot  their 
old  prejudice  against  knowledge  that  is  merely 
interesting  without  being  new.  Crowded  benches  at  a 
professorial  lecture  are  such  an  unwonted  sight  in 
Oxford  that  few  now  ventured  to  deny  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  nomination  had  justified  itself.  While 
men  were  still  waiting  for  many  more  tales  of  adventure 
from  that  eloquent  tongue,  the  late  Regius  Professor 
has  been  taken  from  them,  and  his  chair  is  once  more 
vacant.  The  responsibility  of  filling  it  falls  upon  Lord 
Rosebery. 

It  is  a  special  misfortune  of  the  two  old  Universities 
that  their  chairs  of  Modern  History  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown — that  is,  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Now, 
few  men  think  themselves  qualified  to  dispense  patron- 
age among  students  engaged  in  a  highly  technical 
branch  of  learning,  unless  they  themselves  have  some 
considerable  knowledge  in  that  province.  No  one 
would  lightly  give  away  a  professorship  of  geology  or  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  unless  he  was  himself  some- 
what of  a  Hebraist  or  a  geologist ;  he  would  seek 
counsel  of  those  who  knew,  before  coming  to  any 
decision.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  two  subjects, 
history  and  literature,  on  which  every  educated  man 
who  has  read  Shakspeare,  Gibbon,  and  Macaulay's 
Essays  considers  himself  competent  to  form  his  own 
judgment.  Prime  Ministers  have  this  additional  snare 
set  before  their  feet,  that,  being  forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  their  position  to  acquire  some  special  knowledge  of 
the  annals  of  modern  English  politics,  they  are  tempted 
more  than  other  men  to  think  themselves  authorities 
in  the  field  of  history.  It  may  seem  obvious  to  the 
trained  historian  that  no  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning Pitt  or  Peel  or  Palmerston  will  enable  a 
politician  to  form  adequate  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of,  let  us  say,  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  age  of  the  Vikings  and  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  later  Byzantine  Empire.  But  this  fact  is  not  so 
patent  to  the  politician  himself,  and  it  shows  a  special 
grace  of  humility  in  him  if  he  condescends  to  lay  liis 
own  judgment  aside,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
advice  of  skilled  specialists.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
special  grace  may  be  granted  to  Lord  Rosebery. 

There  are  at  present  two  men  whom  the  voice  of 
every  serious  student  of  history  would  designate  as  fit 
successors  to  the  late  Regius  Professor.  The  first  of 
the  two  is  Mr.  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  the  historian 
of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  and  ere  long — as  we  trust — to 
be  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protec- 
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torate  also.  The  second  is  Mr.  William  Lecky,  whose 
knowledge  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  almost  as 
encyclopaedic  as  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Before  either  of  these  men  every  historian 
bows  his  head  in  respect ;  the  advent  of  either  of  them 
to  Oxford  would  be  welcomed  with  joy.  But  rumour 
has  it  that  Mr.  Lecky  was  offered  the  Regius  Chair  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1892  and  refused  it;  he  is  Dot  an 
Oxford  man,  nor  has  he  devoted  his  life  to  teaching ; 
there  was,  therefore,  every  reason  why  he  should 
decline  in  middle  age  to  transplant  himself  to  a  new 
abode,  and  to  take  up  unfamiliar  duties. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  writer  from  his  youth  up.  Not 
only  is  he  the  first  living  English  historian,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  best  living  lecturers.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
Merton  now,  was  for  seven  years  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
and  served  of  late  for  four  turns  as  an  examiner  in  the 
final  school  of  Modern  History.  No  man  of  such 
eminence — with  the  single  exception  of  Bishop  Stubbs 
— has  ever  taken  part  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
University  since  the  teaching  of  history  became  part 
of  its  curriculum. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  public 
misfortune  if  the  Regius  Chair  is  not  offered  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  or  if  he  fails  to  accept  it.  The  post  is  not 
so  well  endowed  as  we  might  wish.  Oriel  Fellowships, 
like  all  other  Fellowships,  have  been  sinking  of  late 
under  the  stress  of  agricultural  depression,  and  the 
foolish  optimism  of  the  late  University  Commission  has 
left  no  funds  with  which  the  scanty  endowments  of  the 
chair  can  be  increased.  But,  considering  the  dignity 
of  the  position,  we  yet  hope  that  the  right  man  may 
accept  it,  if  it  is  offered  him. 

Should  Mr.  Gardiner  receive  the  offer,  yet  be  forced 
to  decline  it — which  Heaven  forefend — the  Prime 
Minister  will  have  a  hard  task  before  him.  There  are 
other  historians  in  England,  if  their  stature  is  less 
than  those  of  the  two  whom  we  have  already  named. 
Mr.  Hodgrtn's  name  is  well  worth  consideration.  All 
who  have  read  his  Italy  and  her  Invaders  have  recog- 
nized in  it  the  true  spirit  of  research,  as  well  as  a  firm 
and  vigorous  literary  style.  Mr.  Hodgrtn  is  not  an 
Oxford  man,  yet  his  election  would  please  Oxford  well 
enough.  If  an  inquiring  eye  is  cast  round  the  Uni- 
versity itself,  there  is  at  least  one  name — that  of  Mr. 
Yorke  Powell — which  commands  respect,  though  his 
brilliant  and  lively  pen  has  given  far  too  little  written 
history  to  the  world. 


POLICE- CONSTABLE  VESEY. 

THE  case  of  Police-Constable  Vesey,  which  came 
before  Mr.  Sheil  at  the  Westminster  Police  Court 
this  week,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  public  interest. 
There  has  been  of  late  an  unpleasant  increase  of  such 
cases,  with  the  natural  result  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  relations  of  the  police  to  the  public, 
and  the  principles  that  govern  those  relations.  Re- 
markable as  is  the  charge  against  Vesey,  which  was 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Sheil's  investigation,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  on  the  reports  of  the  case,  that  the 
magistrate's  decision  is  altogether  extraordinary.  The 
police-constable  was  charged  with  violently  assaulting 
a  woman  whom  he  was  taking  into  custody  for  being 
drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  Brompton  Road  on  the 
afternoon  of  last  Thursday  week.  Three  witnesses, 
employed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  volun- 
tarily tendered  evidence  of  the  assault.  Their  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive.  The  woman,  it  seems, 
was  ejected  from  the  precincts  of  the  Oratory  for  gross 
misconduct,  and  she  was  ordered  to  move  on  by  Vesey. 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  stood  upon  the  order  of 
her  going,  but  crossed  the  road  and  went  her  way. 
Mr.  John  Jackson,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 


says  that  it  appeared  at  first  that  Vesey  intended  to 
let  her  go.  It  seemed  to  the  witness  that  he  sud- 
denly altered  his  mind,  and  followed  the  woman 
across  the  road,  when  he  proceeded  to  strike  her  on 
the  head,  and  knock  her  down.  Mr.  Ashby  offered 
similar  evidence.  He  says  that  he  saw  the  police- 
constable  raise  both  his  hands  and  bring  them  down 
on  the  woman  with  considerable  force,  so  that  she 
fell.  Mr.  Walter  stated  that  before  the  woman  was 
taken  into  custody  he  saw  Vesey  deliberately  knock 
her  down,  so  that  her  head  was  cut  open.  Here  are 
three  independent  witnesses  in  perfect  agreement  as 
to  what  they  saw.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Jackson,  throws 
some  further  b>ht  on  the  matter  in  what  he  states  as 
to  the  apparent  change  of  mind  in  the  constable. 
Whether  Vesey  was  provoked  by  some  keen  feminine 
retort,  or  lost  his  temper  because  the  woman  repeated 
in  the  public  road  her  previous  misconduct,  as  was 
alleged  on  his  behalf,  is  a  matter  that  may  remain 
undecided.  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  friends  declared 
that  they  saw  nothing  whatever  of  such  repetition 
of  misbehaviour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  woman,  or  the  ill  repute  of  her  cha- 
racter, to  which  Mr.  Sheil  referred  in  his  decision, 
affords  no  mitigation  of  Vesey's  conduct  as  testified  to 
by  three  witnesses.  The  more  drunken  and  the  more 
disorderly  the  offender,  the  greater  is  the  demand  on 
the  care  and  discretion  of  the  police.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  deny  the  strength  of  the  evidence  against 
Vesey  as  it  is  to  dispute  the  seriousness  of  the  charge. 
Mr.  Sheil,  however,  decided  to  discharge  Vesey,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  more  probable  that  the 
witnesses  to  the  assault  were  mistaken  than  that  a 
police  constable  of  many  years'  service  should  commit 
so  violent  an  assault.  And,  in  acquitting  Vesey,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  charge  brought  against 
him  would  not  prejudice  the  police-constable  with  his 
superiors. 

The  extraordinary  point  in  Mr.  Sheil's  decision  is 
that  the  magistrate  gives  no  grounds  for  his  belief  that 
Messrs.  Walter,  Jackson,  and  Ashley  were  mistaken. 
Had  an  incident  of  the  kind  taken  place  at  night  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  darkness,  combined  with  the 
dubious  light  of  the  street  lamps,  might  lead  witnesses 
into  error.  Yet,  even  in  such  circumstances,  when 
contradictory  testimony  might  be  looked  for,  it 
would  be  an  amazing  thing  that  a  magistrate  should  find 
that  all  the  witnesses  on  the  one  side  were  mistaken 
and  all  on  the  other  side  worthy  of  credit.  But  the 
conditions  in  the  Vesey  case  were  altogether  different. 
The  affair  occurred  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  early  in 
the  afternoon,  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  thorough- 
fares of  London.  Three  perfectly  independent  persons 
voluntarily  come  forward  and  testify  to  a  violent  assault 
by  the  police-constable  on  the  woman.  Nothing  was 
alleged  against  the  respectability  and  bona  fides  of 
these  witnesses.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  they 
were  inspired  by  any  object  but  the  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  or  that  they  shared  that  not  disinterested 
animosity  against  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
which  is  common  among  a  certain  class  of  the 
population  of  great  cities.  Their  character  and 
position  render  them  proof  against  such  suggestions. 
Their  impartiality  is  beyond  question.  Yet,  sooner 
than  believe  that  a  police-constable  could  be  guilty  of 
what  is  charged  against  Vesey,  Mr.  Sheil  is  reduced 
to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  all  three  witnesses  did 
not  see  what  they  depose  to  have  seen.  If  such  con- 
duct as  that  with  which  Vesey  was  charged  seems  to 
Mr.  Sheil  incredible,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  view  that  all  three  witnesses— Mr.  Walton,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ashley — are  mistaken,  is  still  more 
incredible.  And  that  Mr.  Sheil  should  dismiss  Vesey 
in  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  preju- 
dicial to  his  advancement  in  the  force  is  nothing  less 
than  amazing. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

THE  news  that  Rasanjy,  one  of  the  Malagasy 
Queen's  most  trusted  Councillors,  is  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  in  collusion  with  the  French  is  of  the 
gravest  importance  at  this  moment.  Although  his 
birth  did  not  entitle  him  to  expect  to  be  chosen  as 
the  successor  of  the  old  Prime  Minister,  his  ability 
has  long  universally  been  recognized  as  of  the  very 
highest  order ;  and  he  was  often  spoken  of  as  the 
only  man  fitted  for  the  post.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  also,  he  alone  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Madagascar.  Rasanjy  was  in- 
variably admitted  to  the  most  secret  interviews  with 
the  latter  potentate.  With  an  outwardly  calm,  and 
even  stolid,  demeanour,  nothing  escaped  those  lynx 
eyes  and  active  brain.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
island  as  Rainilaiarivmy's  right  hand  and  alter  ego. 
Overtures  were  incessantly  made  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  to  which  hitherto  he  has  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
Both  his  co-secretaries  had  been  often  accused  of 
French  proclivities,  but  Rasanjy  never.  How  his 
conversion  has  been  brought  about,  or  even  whether  it 
has  taken  place  or  not,  is  of  less  importance,  for  the 
moment,  than  the  fact  that  he  is  now  under  grave 
suspicion  by  the  Hova  Court. 

For  this  fact  points  unmistakably  to  one  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  Rasanjy  has  suddenly,  from  pure 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  French  demands,  or  even 
from  being  persuaded  of  the  hopelessness  of  resisting 
them,  begun  to  urge  their  acceptance  by  his  Royal 
mistress,  or  at  least  he  has,  in  some  less  overt  way, 
shown  that  such  is  his  present  opinion.  Whichever  is 
the  case,  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  the  same  upon  a 
very  large  number  of  Malagasy,  especially  of  the 
younger  nobles,  who  place  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
judgment.  It  is  early  to  forecast  what  will  be  the  result 
when  these  reflections  have  had  time  to  sink  into  the 
minds  of  that  eminently  thoughtful  people.  Even  if 
he  has  been  debauched  by  French  gold,  the  fact  would 
not  carry  with  it  the  stigma  that  it  might  in  other 
countries.  Among  a  nation  where  no  officials  are  paid, 
it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  take  means  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  the  art  of  bribery  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  in  Madagascar.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  old  Prime  Minister  was  the  only  man  in 
the  island  who  had  not  his  price,  and  although  the 
saying  perhaps  contained  two  misstatements,  still  it 
was  more  nearly  accurate  than  the  majority  of  popular 
sayings. 

That  Rasanjy,  who  was  at  once  the  Malagasy 
Talleyrand  and  the  Cesar's  wife  of  Eastern  diplo- 
macy, should  even  be  suspected  of  betraying  his  country 
will  do  more  harm  to  the  Hova  dynasty  than  the 
arrival  of  a  hundred  French  mitrailleuses.  It  is,  of 
course,  just  possible  that  he  has  become  a  sincere 
convert  to  foreign  ideas  without  the  "  exhibition  "  of 
foreign  gold  being  necessary.  For  a  Malagasy  he  is  a 
passing  rich  man  already ;  although,  as  is  the  custom 
with  many  an  Oriental  of  large  means,  he  lives  in  the 
greatest  simplicity.  But  he  could  write  a  cheque  for 
a  good  round  sum,  and  is  a  large  house-,  land-,  and 
elave-owner.  He  both  speaks  and  writes  English  with 
remarkable  fluency  and  correctness ;  but  his  French  is 
rather  weak.  However,  he  is  still  comparatively  young, 
and  is  far  too  shrewd  and  clever  a  man  to  neglect 
that  necessary  accomplishment  when  the  French  be- 
come masters  of  the  island,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will  before  many  months  are  over.  In  whatever  way 
the  conversion  has  been  effected,  it  will  occur  to  every 
one  that  Rasanjy,  until  quite  recently,  was  the  most 
uncompromising  opponent  with  whom  the  French 
had  to  reckon  in  Madagascar.  Probably  his  life 
would  now  scarcely  be  safe  in  the  narrow  wynds  of  the 
capital  if  he  were  to  venture  forth  alone  and  unarmed. 


It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  to-day  that,  whether 
Rasanjy  has  been  won  over  by  a  few  thousand  dollars ; 
persuaded  by  diplomatic  casuistry  ;  or  unable  to  with- 
stand the  irresistible  logic  of  facts — the  French  have  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  simple  fact  that 
Rasanjy,  the  Hova  Premier's  most  trusted  adviser,  is 
being  strictly  watched,  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
tampered  with  by  the  French. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  case  of  the  Empire,  about  which  all  London 
has  been  agitated  for  the  past  three  weeks,  sums 
up  in  itself  a  number  of  questions  of  grave  importance, 
of  far  graver  importance  than  the  mere  matter  in  dis- 
pute— than,  indeed,  any  possible  licence  of  any  pos- 
sible theatre.  The  functions  and  privileges  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  public  amusements,  all  the 
complications  of  Purity  and  Prostitution,  the  whole 
social  question,  as  it  is  called,  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  in  some  measure  decided  upon.  These  are 
no  small  issues  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being  reck- 
lessly and  wantonly  confused  by  both  parties  should 
not  blind  us  to  their  existence,  and  need  not  perplex 
us  as  to  their  exact  nature.  Let  us  look  at  one  or  two 
of  the  many  points  which  call  for  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us,  the  County  Council, 
by  its  action  in  confirming  the  recommendation  of  its 
Licensing  Committee,  has  struck  a  very  dangerous  blow 
at  its  own  public  credit.    For,  by  its  capricious  action 
in  this  matter,  by  the  irresponsibility  of  its  whole  pro- 
cedure, it  has  demonstrated  its  entire  incompetence 
to   adjudicate   in  questions  relating   to  the  public 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  the  private  rights  of 
those  who  provide  these  amusements.    A  licence,  once 
granted,  should  become,  we  hold,  of  the  nature  of  a 
right ;  a  right  which  may,  indeed,  be  forfeited  if  its 
privileges  can  be  proved  to  have  been  abused,  but  not 
otherwise.    Now,  the  licence  of  the  Empire,  originally 
granted  by  the  magistrates,  has  been  confirmed  year 
after  year  by  the  County  Council.    Suddenly,  on 
the  complaint  and   evidence— evidence   not  taken 
on   oath — of  several   persons   known    to   hold  ex- 
treme   views    on    all    questions   of    morality  and 
social  order,  the  County   Council  has  refused  the 
Empire  its  licence,  except  on   severely  restrictive 
conditions,  which  would  place  it  out  of  competition 
with  the  other  music-halls :  namely,  that  the  pro- 
menade should  be  closed  and  the  sale  of  drinks  within 
the  auditorium  done  away  with.    Next  year  a  new 
County  Council  may  very  probably  change  its  mind, 
and  say  to  the  Empire,  "  You  may  have  your  promenade 
"  again ;  you  may  again  send  a  brandy- and-soda  to  a 
"  thirsty  gentleman  in  the  stalls."    But  meanwhile 
certain  alterations,  probably  at  considerable  expense, 
will  have  been  made  in  the  theatre,  and  the  shareholders 
will  certainly  have  had  to  suffer  heavy  losses.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  a  certain  body  of  men,  who  composed 
the  County  Council  in  1894,  were  too  weak  to  resist 
the  organized  attack  of  the  fanatics  of  the  suburbs ; 
while  in  1895  another  body  of  men  will  constitute  the 
same  corporation  and  by  that  time  will  probably  have 
learnt  a  little  wisdom.    The  County  Council  is  an  elec- 
tive body,  consisting  of  persons  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  elected  by  very  small  majorities,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  mote  likely  than  not  to  be  unseated  at  a 
new  election.    Now  it  is  evident  that  so  serious  and 
far-reaching  a  power,  which  is  certain  to  be  so  variously 
balanced  and  inclined,  should  not  exist  in  the  hands  of 
the  mere  puppets  of  the  moment,  taken  out  of  their 
box  and  put  back  iDto  their  box  at  the  random  will  of 
this  good  person  or  that.    It  should  be  vested  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  licenses 
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theatres,  or  of  the  magistrates,  who  license  public- 
houses.  In  either  case  we  should  have  a  responsible 
official  representative  of  the  law,  and  we  should  have  a 
legal  administration  of  justice  ;  not,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  irresponsible  blundering  of  a  caprice  of 
conscience. 

For  this  action  of  the  County  Council,  there  is  no 
doubt,  was  a  concession  to  that  spirit  of  Puritanism 
which  is  making  itself  felt  in   so  many  directions. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  Puritanism  which  every 
honest  man  is  bound  to  respect,  however  little  he  may 
agree  with  its  premises  or  its  conclusions.    But  this 
really  genuine  thing,  this  deep-seated  religious  scruple, 
with  the  cheerful  asceticism  which  is   of  its  very 
essence,  has  no  sort  of  connexion  with  this  "  vigilant " 
inquisition  of  the  militant  apostles  of  purity,  who  would 
physically  thrust  upon  us  their  own  particular  notions 
of  morality.    Well  meaning  as  these  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  be,  their  good  intentions  are  so  little  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  so  abnormal,  alike  in  origin  and 
expression,  as  to  be  mischievous  even  to  their  own  cause. 
How  mischievous  they   can  be,   when  successfully 
carried  out,  to  the  safety,  the  health,  the  art,  and  the 
morals  of  a  nation,  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again.    But  let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  the  moment, 
merely  to  the  question  of  the  Empire  promenade.  Does 
any  one  really  think  that  by  closing,  not  the  Empire 
alone,  but  every  music-hall  in  London,  there  will  be  a 
single  virtuous  man  the  more  ?    Is  not  human  nature 
human  nature,  and  are  not  the  streets  the  streets,  and 
is  not  Piccadilly  as  convenient  a  rendezvous  as  the 
Empire?    ."Mrs.  Chant  assures  us  that  she  means  to 
abolish    prostitution.     But,    supposing   that  could 
be  done,   what   then  ?     Would   virtue   be  thereby 
increased,  or  would  sexual  purity  tend  to  disappear, 
as  Mr.  Lecky,  we  believe,  has  contended.  Nature, 
being  no  Puritan,  has  so  arranged  matters  that  there 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  in  the  world 
than  of  men,  and  that  in  the  normal  man  and  woman 
there  are  certain  instincts  which  demand  satisfaction, 
and  which,  if  merely  restrained  and  fettered  by  law, 
are  certain  by  some  means  or  other  to  find  that  satis- 
faction.   The  vice  of  such  a  crusade  as  that  captained 
by  Mrs.  Chant  is  that  a  commendable  desire  to  ex- 
tirpate immorality  is  not  reinforced  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  and  that  the  imme- 
diate and  obvious  external  effect  of  repressive  legisla- 
tion is  taken  for  that  permanent  improvement  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  influencing  men  and  women 
to  desire  and  aim  at  the  elimination  of  animality  and 
the  development  of  the  fair  humanities  that  make  life 
really  worth  living. 


COLOUR  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

SINCE  Mr.  Haweis's  proposal  for  washing  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  appeared  in  the  Times,  a  proposal  charac- 
teristic alike  of  his  tastes  and  methods  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  Fine  Art,  some  excellent  reasons  of  a  practical 
kind  have  been  brought  forward,  by  competent  judges  of 
such  matters,  why  the  suggestion  was  one,  by  all  means,  to 
be  avoided ;  but,  apart  from  any  technical  considerations, 
the  proposal  involves  an  important  principle  of  architectural 
art,  about  which  something  yet  remains  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Haweis  is  vastly  exercised  about  what  he  takes  to  be  "  the 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  condition  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral outside."  "  At  least  half  of  it,"  he  writes,  "  is  one  caked 
black  mass  of  filth,  beneath  which  all  Wren's  floral  festoons 
and  elaborate  Renaissance  decoration  has  disappeared.  The 
upper  half,  out  of  shot  of  the  filth-wave,  is  better,  but 
the  ornamentation  there  is  out  of  eye-shot."  His  remedy, 
as  he  naively  tells  us,  is  simple.  "Let  the  architect  in 
charge  and  the  head  fireman  of  London  be  under  orders 
to  lay  their  heads  together.  At  4  o'clock  on  some  sum- 
mer morn,  when  all  the  mighty  heart  of  the  City  ^  is 
lying  still,  have  round  the  fire-engines,  charge  them  with 


a  stiff  soda-and-water  solution,  or  only  pure  water, 
and  pump  !  I  venture  to  say  that  even  a  couple  of  morn- 
ings' work  would  create  a  transformation  scene.  The 
news  would  spread  throughout  England  that  St.  Paul's, 
which  had  not  been  seen  for  more  than  100  years,  was  at 
last  visible."  We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Haweis  to  perceive  the 
beauties  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  we  did  look  for  a  better  sense  in 
him  of  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  good  burlesque.  The 
buffoonery  about  the  architect  and  the  fire-engines  is  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation ;  he  has  done  some  better  things 
that  way. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  are  buildings  in  London, 
and  a  City  Hall  is  named  among  them,  which  are  periodi- 
cally washed  with  advantage.  With  some  advantage  to 
cleanliness,  it  may  be  ;  but  is  cleanliness,  after  all,  the  chiet 
consideration  in  the  matter?  Surely  the  soot  and  dirt  do 
not  accumulate  on  the  outside  of  a  building  like  St.  Paul  s 
in  such  quantities  as  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health  ! 
Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  by  good  autho- 
rities that  this  coating  of  soot  does  much  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  stone  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  remains  a  yet  more  im- 
portant consideration  involved  in  the  issue.  During 
the  last  week,  any  one  passing  along  the  Strand  may 
have  seen  the  exterior  of  a  well- known  place  of  amusement, 
a  costly,  though  somewhat  pretentious,  building  of  stone, 
ornamented  with  marble  pilasters,  undergoing  a  thorough 
process  of  washing.  This  building,  now  that  it  has  been 
washed  is  merely  clean  ;  before  it  was  washed,  it  was  merely 
dirty.  'But  to  speak  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  Mr.  Haweis 
speaks  of  it,  as  merely  dirty,  «  veneered  with  mud,  is  to 
confess  one's  inability  to  perceive  the  astonishing  colour 
with  which  it  is  everywhere  touched  ;  colour  which  time 
alone  can  give  to  a  building,  and  which,  in  the  case  ot  bt. 
Paul's,  is  as  rare  in  its  own  way  as  the  colour,  for  instance, 
of  the  cathedral  buildings  at  Pisa. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  colour  in  architecture,  everything 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  taste  and  knowledge 
with  which  the  architect  makes  choice  of  his  materials, 
whether  stone,  marble,  or  brick.   Yet  these  furnish  but  the 
crude  pigments,  so  to  speak,  with  which  Time  and  Nature 
are  to  work.    If  these  materials  are  properly  chosen  then, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  we  have  that  colour  m  architec- 
ture which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  St.  Paul  s,  as  it  is  one  ot 
the  "lories  of  Pisa ;  and  which,  like  the  patina  upon  a  hue 
bronze,  or  the  weather-marks  upon  painted  glass,  becomes 
one  of  the  several  intrinsic  qualities  of  beauty  m  such 
works  of  art.    The  building  in  the  Strand  failed,  as  a  piece 
of  architectural  colour,  because  the  materials,  although  good 
in  themselves,  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  street  in  which  they  were  employed,  tot. 
Paul's  remains  the  grandest  example  of  architectural  colour 
in  London  because  Wren  possessed  the  genius  to  use  the  one 
building  material,  namely,  Portland  stone,  which,  under  the 
bleaching  winds  and  sooty  air  of  London ,  assumes  unique  quali- 
ties of  colour,  qualities  at  once  in  harmony  and  contrast  with 
the  grev  atmosphere  of  our  city.    Those  parts  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  cathedral  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  wind  have  become  blanched,  and  with  so  much  colour 
that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  mistook  the  stone  for  some  kind 
of  marble ;  but  those  parts  of  the  stonework  which  have 
been  protected  either  by  the  neighbouring  houses  below,  or 
bv  the  projection  of  some  cornice,  moulding,  or  other  orna- 
ment above,  have  become  blackwith  soot     It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  bleached  and  darkened  surfaces  of  the  building 
which  heightens  the  value  of  both,  and  produces  an  effect  ot 
architectural  colour  not  to  be  seen  out  of  London.  ^ery- 
thing  is  fruit  to  me,"  a  great  philosopher  has  said,  which 
«  thy  seasons  bring,  0  Nature !     How  well,        with  what 
harmony,  does  she  colour  the  golden  marbles  of  Pisa,  under 
the  autumn  sun ;  how  well,  indeed,  and  how  faithfully  to  the 
characters  of  our  city,  does  she  employ  these  terrible  co  ours 
of  white  and  black  here  in  London  !    In  certain  effects  ot 
light,  when  the  bleached  stonework  of  the  f  uthr^fk,°/p^ 
cathedral  is  seen  against  a  leaden  sky  only  a  little  deeper 
in  tone  than  that  of  the  building  itself,  the  effect  is  one  ot 
extraordinary,  nay,  almost  unreal  beauty.    And  who  that 
has  seen  it  would  be  surprised,  were  he  to  chance  upon  its 
description  in  the  pages  of  Dante  1 
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THE  "KING'S  PROCESSION"  IN  SEOUL 
(COREA). 

IT  is  but  rarely  that  the  King  of  Corea  goes  out  of  the 
royal  palace,  though  rumours  are  occasionally  spread 
that  his  Majesty  has  visited  such  and  such  a  place  in  dis- 
guise. When  he  does  go  out  officially  the  whole  town  of 
Seoul  is  in  great  agitation  and  confusion.  Not  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  year  does  such  a  thing  happen,  and  in  the 
wide  royal  street  the  thatched  shanties  built  upon  it  are 
pulled  down  on  such  grand  occasions,  causing  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  small  merchants  who  built  them. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  however,  that  if  the  construction 
of  these  shanties  is  allowed,  it  is  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  they  shall  be  removed  and  pulled  down  whenever 
necessary — an  event  which  often  occurs  at  a  few  hours' 
notice.  The  penalty  of  non-compliance  is  beheading.  The 
writer  was  astonished  when  passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  palace  early  one  morning  at  seeing  the  three  nar- 
row parallel  streets  leading  to  the  principal  gate  reduced  into 
an  enormously  wide  one.  The  two  middle  rows  of  houses  had 
been  completely  removed,  and  the  ground  made  beautifully 
level  and  smooth.  Crowds  of  natives  had  assembled  all 
along  the  royal  street,  as  well  as  up  the  main  thoroughfare 
leading  from  the  west  to  the  east  gate,  and  great  ex- 
citement prevailed  among  the  populace.  Soldiers  with 
muskets,  varying  from  flint-locks  to  repeating  rifles,  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  to  keep  the  road  clear.  There  were 
others  walking  along  with  flat,  long  paddles,  and  some  with 
round  heavy  sticks,  on  the  look  out  for  people  who  dared  to 
attempt  crossing  the  road.  As  generally  happens  on  such 
occasions,  there  were  some  foolish  people  who  did  not  know 
the  law,  and  others  who  began  defying  one  another  to  do 
what  was  forbidden,  well  knowing  that  severe  blows  of  the 
paddle  were  administered  to  such  offenders.  Now  and  then, 
one  heard  howls  and  shouts,  and  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
was  drawn  to  some  nonsensical  being  running  at  full  speed 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  or  across  it,  pursued  by  the  angry 
soldiers,  who,  when  tbey  caught  him,  began  by  knocking 
him  down,  and  continued  to  beat  him  with  their  heavy 
sticks  and  paddles,  until,  senseless  or  sometimes  dead,  he 
was  mercilessly  thrown  into  one  of  the  side  drain-canals 
along  the  road. 

Cavalry  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  in  their  picturesque 
costumes  and  cuirasses,  with  their  wide-awake  hats  adorned 
by  a  long  red  tassel  hanging  down  the  shoulders,  or  else 
equipped  with  iron  helmets  and  armed  with  flint-locks  or 
spears. 

It  was  a  great  contrast,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
to  the  comical  imitations  of  European  equipment  exhibited 
by  the  infantry.  One  peculiarity  of  these  cavalrymen  was 
their  instability  in  the  saddle.  Each  cavalier  bad  a  mapu 
(groom)  to  guide  the  horse,  and  a  man  by  his  side  to  see 
that  he  did  not  fall  off  the  saddle,  so  that  each  had  two 
men  to  look  after  him.  It  must  be  curious  to  see  a  charge 
of  such  cavalry  in  time  of  war. 

In  olden  days  it  was  forbidden  to  any  one  to  look  down 
upon  the  King  from  a  window  higher  than  the  palanquins, 
but  now  the  rule  is  not  strictly  observed,  though,  as  it 
was,  nearly  all  the  higher  windows  were  closed  and  sealed 
by  the  more  loyal  people.  The  procession  was  generally 
witnessed  from  the  streets.  It  was  headed  by  several  hun- 
dred soldiers  marching  without  a  semblance  of  order  and 
followed  by  cuirassed  cavalry  mounted  on  microscopic 
ponies.  Then  followed  two  rows  of  men  in  white,  wearing 
the  student's  cap  which  was  their  distinctive  badge  when 
going  to  their  examinations,  and  between  them,  perched  on 
high  white  saddles,  rode  the  generals  and  high  ministers 
supported  by  their  numberless  servants.  Narrow  white 
banners  were  carried  by  their  attendants,  and  a  dragon-flag 
of  large  dimensions  towered  among  them.  Amid  a  quite 
sepulchral  silence  the  procession  moved  on,  and  then  came 
a  huge  white  palanquin  propped  on  two  long  heavy  beams 
and  carried  by  hundreds  of  men. 

When  the  Court  was  not  in  mourning,  the  horses  of 
generals,  high  officials,  and  eunuchs  bore  beautiful  saddles 
embroidered  in  red  and  blue  ;  the  ponies  led  by  hand 
immediately  in  front  of  the  King's  palanquin  were  simi- 
larly decked  out. 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  first  royal  palanquin  had 
gone  past,  the  procession  repeated  itself  almost  in  its 
minutest  details,  and  another  palanquin  of  the  exact  shape 
of  the  first  and  also  supported  by  hundreds  of  attendants 


advanced  in  front  of  us.  The  writer  inquired  of  a  neigh- 
bour, "  In  which  palanquin  is  the  King  1 "  "  No  one  knows, 
except  his  intimate  friends  at  Court,"  was  the  answer.  "  In 
case  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life  he  may  thus  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape."  The  attempt  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  except  with  a  gun  or  a  bomb,  for  the  King's  sedan 
is  raised  so  high  above  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  reach  it  with  his  hand,  and  it  is  besides 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  escort. 

The  sedans  were  constructed  in  the  style  of  a  square 
garden-tent  with  a  pavilion  roof,  the  front  side  being  open. 
The  King — somebody  closely  resembling  him  is  selected 
for  his  double — sits  on  a  sort  of  throne  erected  inside. 

On  another  occasion  when  the  writer  saw  a  similar  pro- 
cession of  the  King  going  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  the  two  palanquins  were  much  smaller,  and  were 
fast-closed ;  there  were  windows  with  thick  split-bamboo 
blinds  on  both  sides  of  each  palanquin.  The  palanquins 
were  covered  with  lovely  white  leopard  skins  outside,  and 
were  rich  in  appearance,  without  being  lacking  in  taste. 
When  the  King's  procession  returned  to  the  palace  after 
dark,  the  beauty  and  weirdness  of  the  sight  were  increased 
tenfold.  Huge  reed-torches,  previously  planted  in  the 
ground  at  intervals  along  the  way,  were  kindled  as  the 
procession  advanced,  and  each  soldier  carried  a  long  gauze 
lantern  fastened  to  a  stick,  while  the  palanquins  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  galaxy  of  white  lights  that  were  attached 
to  high  poles.  A  deep  sigh  arose  from  thousands  of  lungs 
when  the  King  was  deposited  at  his  door.  This  sigh  was 
not  intended  to  signify  their  relief  at  being  rid  of  him  ;  it 
was  meant  to  show  that  the  King  was  such  a  great  personage 
that  many  hundreds  of  men  had  undergone  great  fatigue 
in  carrying  him.  Propped  up  by  his  highest  ministers, 
who  held  him  under  the  arms,  he  entered  his  apartments, 
while  the  lights  were  quickly  put  out,  and  most  of  the 
crowd  retired  to  their  homes.  Only  on  such  occasions  are 
the  men  allowed  out  at  night ;  the  law  at  other  times 
confines  them  to  their  houses. 


A  LOST  MASTERPIECE. 

WHAT  is  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk  1  There  is 
absolutely  no  use  in  the  world,  and — there  is  every 
use.  The  good  liquor,  a  moment  since  within  our  hands,  at 
least  within  our  reach,  is  gone — gone  irretrievably.  Well, 
let  us  lay  the  accident  to  heart,  and  take  better  heed 
another  time. 

We  may  be  forgiven  this  trite  reflection,  for  it  is  so  singu- 
larly in  point  at  the  moment.  But  a  few  days  ago  and  one 
of  the  greatest  pictures  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  the 
world  has  seen  was  for  sale  here  in  London.  We  are  the 
richest  people  on  earth,  we  tell  one  another.  Certainly 
nowadays  we  talk  a  good  deal  about  art,  and  are  busy  over 
theories  for  its  advancement.  Then,  when  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence gives  us  the  opportunity  of  possessing  ourselves  of  a 
unique  masterpiece,  we  suffer  Germany  to  come  in  over  our 
heads  and  carry  it  off !  Here  is  the  melancholy  incident 
for  our  repentant  consideration. 

In  the  zenith  of  his  power  Rembrandt  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Renier  Ansloo,  or  Anslo,  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
act  of  talking  with  a  lady.  Who  the  lady  is  the  critics  are 
still  discussing  with  one  another.  This  one  tells  us  it  is 
Anslo's  wife  ;  this  one  that  it  is  Anslo's  mother ;  while  a 
third  assures  us  it  is  some  unknown  "  young  widow."  The 
latest  theory  certainly  strikes  one  as  a  little  rash  in  im- 
porting the  word  young ;  for,  though  young  is  a  relative 
term,  the  lady  in  question  seems  undeniably  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty,  and  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  youth,  alas  ! 
is  over  by  then.  However,  let  this  pass.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  matters  not  the  value  of  a  splash  of  paint 
who  the  lady  is.  The  picture  is  confessedly  one  of 
Rembrandt's  finest  works,  to  be  ranked,  perhaps,  only 
after  those  two  famous  paintings  at  Amsterdam — 
"  The  Night  Watch "  and  "  The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth 
Hall."  If  we  have  fine  examples  of  the  master  in  the 
National  Gallery,  we  have  none  so  important  as  this  one ; 
and  here  it  was,  so  to  say,  to  our  hand,  not  exactly  for  the 
asking,  but  for  a  price,  if  we  could  have  afforded  it.  The 
Germans  found  they  could  afford  it,  paid  the  money  down, 
and  carried  their  treasure  off  to  Berlin.  The  price,  indeed, 
is  still  kept  a  secret ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  no  one  seriously 
supposes  that  England  could  not  have  paid  the  cheque  more 
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easily  than  Germany  could.  Nor  can  we  console  ourst  Ives 
with  the  reflection,  which  we  see  in  some  quarters  has  been 
made,  that  England  never  had  a  chance.  We  are  speaking 
not  without  some  grounds  when  we  assert  that  the  authori- 
ties were,  at  all  events,  approached  on  the  matter.  But 
even  supposing  this  approach  was  not  very  urgent — nay, 
even  supposing  we  are  mistaken  in  saying  it  was  made  at 
all — who  doubts  but  that  the  picture  might  have  been  ours 
had  we  been  alert  and  determined  to  have  it  1 

The  question  is,  Who  is  to  be  blamed  1  There  have  been 
indignant  paragraphs  and  letters  flying  about,  as  pointed  in 
their  blame  as  they  are  touching  in  their  lamentation. 
Lord  Ashburnham  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
sell,  says  one ;  Mr.  Poynter  and  the  National  Gallery 
Trustees  ought  to  have  made  more  serious  efforts,  says 
another ;  why  wasn't  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Treasury"?  cries  a  third  ;  or  an  appeal  made  to  some  of  our 
native  millionaires  to  club  together  and  save  us  from  this 
national  discredit  1  It  is  easy  to  understand,  to  sympathize 
with,  these  various  objurgations  and  suggestions  ;  but  the 
portentous  thing  is,  that  the  public  at  large,  yes,  even  the 
educated  public,  we  are  afraid,  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
moved over  the  matter.  And  there  lies  the  difficulty. 
It  is  no  use  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Poynter  for  not  making 
serious  efforts  to  buy  a  thing,  when  he  knows,  make  what 
efforts  he  may,  he  cannot  come  within  reach  of  the  price  it 
is  going  at  by  some  thousands.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
again,  it  is  likely,  would  find  himself  in  a  hardly  less  dis- 
tressing position ;  for  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  actual 
price  demanded  for  this  Rembrandt  remains  a  secret,  one 
may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  that  it  ran  heavily  into  five 
figures.  It  is  true  that  some  years  ago  the  Government  ven- 
tured on  a  desperate  step,  and  paid  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
•jo,oool.  for  his  Raphael.  There  was  not  a  little  ominous 
muttering  over  that  at  the  time,  which  had  to  be  silenced 
by  assuring  us  that  the  occasion  was  quite  an  exceptional 
one,  that  in  return  for  being  given  this  treat  the  National 
Gallery  should  be  docked  in  its  income  for  some  years  to 
come,  and,  in  a  word,  that  if  we  would  but  hold  our  tongues 
for  once,  such  an  extravagance  should  not  again  occur.  On 
the  one  hand  are  the  men  of  sinews  and  blood  who  rightly 
enough  will  not  grudge  a  million  or  two  on  our  ironclads, 
but  to  whom  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  spent  on  a  picture 
seems  outrageous  fooling.  On  the  other  hand  are  our 
friends  the  "Progressives,"  intent — they  assure  us — on 
things  more  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  readjustment 
and  edification  of  the  commonwealth  than  extravagant 
works  of  art.  So  that  with  these  two  strenuous  classes  ready 
to  fly  at  them,  and  the  great  mass  of  us  uninterested  and 
inert,  the  Government,  no  doubt,  is  in  a  difficulty  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  present.  The  problem  therefore  is,  what  can 
be  done  to  arouse  and  educate  public  opinion ;  to  make  us 
see  that  the  fine  arts  are  not  a  dispensable  luxury  for  the 
commonwealth,  but  something  indispensable  to  its  proper 
development  and  happiness ;  and  that,  for  this  end,  to  keep 
the  treasures  we  have  already  got  secure  in  the  country,  or 
to  obtain  fresh  ones,  we  must  be  ready  on  occasion  cheer- 
fully to  pay  down  good  round  sums  ?  In  England,  at 
all  events,  the  Government  will  not  be  at  this  sort  of 
expenditure,  unless  it  feels  behind  it  a  sanctioning 
public  opinon ;  and  it  is  not  a  vague  sentiment  about 
the  general  desirableness  of  art  that  we  require  to  give  this 
sanction,  but  a  reasonable  understanding  and  steady  con- 
viction that  art  we  must  have.  The  National  Gallery  has 
up  to  the  present  time  held  this  enviable  distinction,  that 
its  collection  has  been  the  finest  in  the  world,  regarded  as  a 
representative  collection.  "  Our  Gallery  cannot  compete 
with  your  English  one,"  wrote  Dr.  Bode,  in  an  article  on 
"  The  Berlin  Renaissance  Museum,"  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  for  1891 ;  "when  we  come  into  compe- 
tition for  important  works  we  are  almost  always  obliged 
to  retire  modestly."  To  day,  just  three  years  after  this 
gratifying  testimony  to  our  excellence,  Berlin  does  come 
into  competition  with  us  over  a  work  of  the  most  singular 
importance  ;  but,  instead  of  being  compelled  into  a  modest 
retirement,  it  carries  the  thing  off  under  our  noses,  without 
our  being  able  so  much  as  to  come  even  to  the  point  of  a 
bid.  The  fact  is  an  ominous  one,  or  we  should  not  be  call- 
ing attention  to  it  with  such  emphasis.  This  picture  of 
Renier  Anslo  and  his  wife  was  not  simply  a  fine  picture, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  artists.  When  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times 
the  other  day,  called  Rembrandt  "  a  man  who  has  never 
been  equalled  in  depth  of  imagination  or  power  of  execu- 


tion," he  spoke,  no  doubt,  somewhat  excitedly  and  impru- 
dently ;  for  at  once  one  thinks,  say,  of  Michelangelo,  of 
Velasquez,  and  there  is  Mr.  Brooke's  criticism  fallen  to 
pieces.  But  no  competent  man  questions  but  that  Rem- 
brandt is  among  the  very  few  supreme  masters  of  the 
world ;  and  to  have  had  the  chance  of  securing  for  our 
national  collection  one  of  his  acknowledged  masterpieces — 
to  have  had  the  chance,  and  to  have  let  it  slip — makes 
every  lover  of  the  arts  gnash  his  teeth. 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING. 
I. 

NOVEMBER  is  with  us  again,  bringing  a  last  and 
loveliest  display  of  colour  to  the  fading  leafage  of  the 
woods.  A  fiery  red  carpet  covers  the  ground  under  the 
bare  beech-trees.  The  deep  green  of  the  oak  coppice  is 
yielding  to  the  hues  of  golden  bronze  and  red-brown  which 
spread  like  a  conflagration  eating  its  way  through  the 
canopy  of  leaves.  The  soft  green  mists  of  the  larch  plant- 
ings on  the  hillsides  have  mellowed  to  a  golden  brown,  like 
clouds  through  which  the  sunrays  are  slowly  filtering. 
November,  which  fans  into  life  this  last  flare-up  of  the 
autumn's  dying  fire  among  the  woodlands,  brings  also  from 
their  distant  fastnesses  in  the  lonely  Scandinavian  forests 
their  most  valued  visitors  to  our  English  coverts.  The 
beater's  cry  "  Mark  cock  !  "  is  heard  once  more  in  the  land. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  it  must  be  admitted, 
against  the  huge  battues  which  have  been  for  some  time  the 
fashion  among  the  English  aristocracy.  The  battue  is,  in- 
deed, a  survival  of  the  past  rather  than  a  modern  invention. 
It  is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  lust  of  slaughter,  which  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  still  impels  the  natives  to  surround 
and  drive  to  their  death  the  wild  game  of  the  plains ;  which, 
sharpened  by  greed,  has  exterminated  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  would,  in  a  few  years,  if  it  were  not  checked 
by  our  Chartered  Companies,  leave  few  elephants  or  other 
big  game  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  Cook's  tourist  who  shall 
have  taken  his  ticket  on  Mr.  Rhodes's  great  railway  at 
Ca]3e  Town  for  Cairo. 

There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  brilliant  marksmanship  at 
the  battue ;  but  woodcraft  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is  enough 
to  be  a  Carver  or  a  Bogardus  to  become  the  hero  of  a  house 
party  where  the  slaughter  mounts  to  thousands,  and  the 
sum  total  is  proudly  chronicled  in  the  appreciative  columns 
of  our  daily  press. 

There  are,  however,  among  our  sportsmen  not  a  few  for 
whom  the  exercise  of  woodcraft,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
charm  of  active  life  in  the  open  air,  and  a  vision  of  the 
external  world  not  wholly  unseasoned  by  imagination,  com- 
bine to  make  up  the  chief  attractions  of  the  shooting  season. 

For  such  genuine  sportsmen,  whose  measure  of  the  day's 
success  is  not  merely  the  number  of  birds  and  ground  game 
bagged,  woodcock  shooting  possesses  unique  fascination.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  themselves,  as  Addison  per- 
ceived, an  attraction.  The  uncertainty  of  the  sport  en- 
hances the  charm.  The  woodcock  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
like  our  other  game  birds,  a  resident.  He  pays  us  a  visit  on 
his  way  from  summering  in  the  vast  forests  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  winter  in  the  mild  climate  of  Norfh  Africa. 
You  may  find  one  morning  that  a  flight  of  cock  have  arrived 
in  a  favourite  covert,  and  when  the  guns  visit  it  the  next 
morning  they  are  gone.  Year  after  year — for  what  cen- 
turies who  shall  say  1 — the  woodcock  has  visited  us  in  Novem- 
ber on  his  way  south, and  again  the  ensuing  March  has  passed 
through  on  his  way  back  to  his  nesting  grounds  in  the  un- 
disturbed forests  of  the  North.  Wonderful  is  the  imperious 
impulse,  whether  you  call  it  instinct  or  inherited  memory, 
which,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  guides  the  tired  woodcock  on 
his  long  and  weary  journey  over  the  North  Sea,  over  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  then,  by  way  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
his  winter  home,  and  which  at  the  coming  of  the  spring 
sends  him  back  again.  Strange,  too,  it  is  that  certain  of  our 
coverts  are  visited  every  year,  while  others,  apparently  no 
less  attractive,  never  hold  a  bird. 

Woodcocks,  it  is  true,  occasionally  nest  in  our  larger 
coverts,  but  the  vast  majority  are  migrants.  They  travel 
by  night,  and  when  there  is  clear  moonlight  in  November 
one  may  sometimes  see  a  long  string  of  these  birds  travel- 
ling swiftly  and  silently  through  the  frosty  air.  Woodcocks, 
when  they  arrive,  are  generally  exhausted  by  their  long 
journey  over  the  sea,  baffled  and  blown  back  often  by  un- 
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favourable  winds,  and  they  are  also  pulled  down  by  their 
long  fast.  A  few  days  in  a  favourite  covert  and  they  are 
fat  and  strong  again ;  for  woodcocks,  face,  Byron,  do  not 
live  upon  suction,  but  on  worms  and  such  succulent  fare,  for 
which  they  search  soft  ground  with  their  long  bills,  being 
blessed  with  quick  digestions  and  ravenous  appetite.  They 
feed  as  well  as  travel  by  night,  preferring  a  clear  night  for 
both  purposes. 

In  England  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  woodcock,  the 
shortness  of  his  stay,  and  the  difficulty  of  hitting  him,  makes 
him  the  most  coveted  of  gamebirds.  In  a  thick  wood  this 
difficulty  is  undeniable.  If  the  sportsman  walks  him  up 
the  cock  will  put  a  tree  between  him  and  the  gun  before  it 
reaches  the  shoulder.  If  the  beaters  send  him  across  a 
drive  overhead,  his  swiftness,  added  to  his  erratic  flight, 
will  enable  him  to  give  a  very  quick  and  difficult  shot.  When 
flushed  on  the  moors  in  open  weather,  or  from  a  streamlet 
or  spring  in  frost,  he  is  comparatively  easy  to  hit ;  but  even 
then  he  is  deceptive,  appearing  to  move  slowly  and  very 
much  like  a  brown  owl,  yet  really  getting  up  steam  at  once 
to  much  more  than  railroad  speed.  When  flushed  he  will 
often  not  fly  far — pursuing  tactics  of  his  own,  starting  off  at 
a  great  pace,  and  doubling  and  dropping  back  again  into 
the  wood  or  behind  some  hedgerow  when  every  one  thinks 
he  has  gone  straight  away. 

Though  excellent  bags  of  cock  are  made  in  some 
English  coverts,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  the 
best  cock  shooting  in  our  islands  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  Ireland,  ant  strange  to  say  in  the  West.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  birds  are  carried  so  far  by  violent  gales,  or,  as  seems 
much  more  probable,  that  the  West  of  Ireland  is  from  time 
immemorial  their  favourite  resting-place  on  their  journey  to 
the  South,  this  is  certain,  that  woodcock  shooting  in  Mayo, 
in  Kerry,  and  Cork  is  not  easy  to  surpass  out  of  Albania. 
In  Mayo  1 75  couple  in  a  week's  shooting  have  been  obtained 
by  six  guns,  while  five  guns  in  ten  days  have  accounted  for 
420  couple  in  Kerry.  These  are  the  best  bags  recently 
recorded.  In  the  great  frost  of  January  1881  the  whole 
West  coast  of  Ireland  was  alive  with  cock.  Not  only  every 
wood,  but  every  furze  bush,  held  its  birds,  and  peasant  sports- 
men, with  their  old  muzzle-loaders,  killed  them  by  thousands, 
while  the  local  dealers  sent  them  to  the  English  markets. 
Of  course  this  was  an  exceptional  season  ;  but  the  bags  of 
cock  obtained  in  the  most  noted  coverts,  and  above  all  the 
records  kept  by  local  dealers  of  the  numbers  bought  by  them 
in  each  winter,  give  to  Ireland,  over  England,  and  even  over 
Scotland,  an  easy  superiority. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  number  of  birds  obtained  that 
the  charm  of  woodcock  shooting  depends,  but  rather  on  its 
admitted  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  and  on  the  surroundings 
in  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  A  bag  of  five  or  six  couple 
will  give  as  much  exertion  and  pleasure  to  a  true  sportsman 
as  a  bag  of  ten  times  the  number.  Memories  of  many  a 
November  day,  when  the  bag  was  not  heavy,  but  the  enjoy- 
ment was  keen,  will  crowd  up  in  the  mind  of  the  veteran 
at  the  magic  name  of  the  best  of  game  birds.  Vividly,  as 
if  it  had  been  seen  only  yesterday,  will  rise  the  familiar 
beauty  of  the  autumn  woods,  and  the  lungs  will  once  more 
draw  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  hillside. 

Take  a  day's  shooting  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
three  or  four  couple  of  cock  is  very  fair  work,  and  for  this 
the  guns  must  tramp  all  day  through  scattered  covers  that 
cling  to  the  steep  hillsides,  and  thread  their  way  among  the 
brakes  of  gorse  that  adjoin  them. 

It  is  a  still  morning.  The  keeper  has  just  come  in  to  say 
that  his  son  had  flushed  a  couple  of  cock  from  the  border 
of  a  favourite  covert,  and  that  he  believes  a  flight  is  in. 
There  is  no  time  to  get  up  a  shooting  party,  and,  besides, 
the  result  of  the  beat  is  quite  uncertain.  An  ardent  but 
youthful  sportsman,  the  son  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  is 
invited,  and  an  early  start  is  made.  The  white  mists  from 
the  uplands  hide  the  sky  and  scarf  with  trailing  white  the 
woods  that  fledge  the  steepness  of  the  combe,  down  which 
an  amber  trout  stream  murmurs  swelled  by  the  rain- fed 
runnels  of  many  a  long  hillside.  Gradually  a  luminous 
spot  stains  with  deepening  gold  the  greyness  of  the  soft 
expanse  of  cloud — the  light  deepens — the  white  mists  dissolve 
like  snowflakes  on  a  stream,  and  the  November  sun  looks 
down  on  the  dripping  woodlands,  where  leaf  and  twig  and 
branch  gleam  diamonded  with  iridescent  water-drops.  The 
satin  birch-stems  answer  the  sunlight  with  a  silver  sheen, 
and  the  mist  has  gathered  like  seed-pearl  on  grey  spider 
webs,  and  in  the  gold  of  faded  bracken  fronds. 

The  guns  enter  the  wood,  and  the  first  undergrowth  of 


yellowing  fern  and  crimsoning  bramble  holds  a  cock.  A 
lucky  snapshot  stops  the  swift  brown  bird  in  the  midst  of 
a  sharp  upward  curve  between  the  oak  branches.  Then  a 
rustle  in  the  bracken  and  a  flash  of  grey  fur,  and  a  rabbit  is 
out  of  sight  before  a  gun  can  be  raised.  No  more  birds  are 
seen,  till  from  a  dense  brown  beech  hedge  at  the  further  side 
of  the  cover  up  rattles  an  old  cock  pheasant  from  under  the 
feet  of  a  beater,  to  be  knocked  over  immediately,  but  he 
comes  down  a  runner,  and  keen  and  close  is  the  pursuit 
before  he  is  transferred  to  the  game-bag.  Walking  down 
by  a  ditch  where  there  is  good  cover  on  the  way  to  the  next 
planting,  the  sportsmen  flush  a  cock,  who  rises  after  they 
are  past,  and  goes  away  untouched  from  four  barrels  fired, 
certainly  at  a  very  long  range.  The  next  chance  comes 
from  a  deep  coppice  of  rhododendron,  and  a  large  and  heavy 
longbill,  which  the  light  colour  of  the  plumage  shows  to  be  a 
female,  drops  to  a  charge  of  No.  7  shot.  A  plantation  of 
Scotch  firs  holds  a  couple  of  birds ;  but,  rising  wild  and 
glancing  in  and  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  tall  red  columns, 
close  ranged  under  the  metallic-green  roof  of  fir-needles, 
the  woodcocks  never  give  a  chance  to  the  guns.  The  next 
wood,  like  much  of  what  has  already  been  beaten,  is 
situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a  combe  or  valley,  where  the 
slipping  down  of  patches  of  the  surface  exposes  the  red 
rock  which  outcrops  in  a  rude  natural  wall  half  overgrown 
with  dark-leaved  ivy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  one's 
footing  here,  where  the  trees  seem  with  difficulty  to 
find  roothold,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  guns  that  no  cock 
are  flushed  from  the  scanty  underwood.  A  brake  of  furze 
between  two  plantations,  through  which  a  little  stream  comes 
down,  making  a  patch  of  wet  and  rushy  ground  round  it, 
holds  a  couple  of  birds,  and  both  are  dropped  at  very  short 
range,  thanks  to  No.  8  shot  in  the  right  barrel.  And 
so  the  day  wears  on,  and  the  sportsmen  set  their  faces 
for  home.  Though  only  four  beaters  could  be  got  together 
at  such  short  notice,  they  have  done  their  work  much 
better  than  spaniels,  having  taken  care  to  beat  always 
within  shot,  it  being  easy  for  the  guns  to  direct  them  as 
they  walk  in  line.  The  bag  is  not  a  large  one,  but  the 
squire  is  satisfied,  and  his  young  friend  proudly  feels  that 
he  has  added  inches  to  his  stature  in  consequence  and  posi- 
tion ;  for  has  he  not  killed  three  couple  of  cock  out  of  the 
five  secured,  not  to  speak  of  the  old  cock  pheasant  which 
fell  to  his  gun,  though  the  fact  that  the  bird  was  a  runner 
is  conveniently  forgotten  %  His  is  a  healthy  ideal,  for  to  be 
given  over  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
certainly  conveys  to  the  average  Englishman's  mind  no 
feeling  of  misfortune  or  loss. 


THE  "CYCLIC"  DELUSION. 

NOTHING  is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  human 
mind  than  the  persuasion  of  a  well-nigh  universal 
cyclic  quality  in  things,  of  an  inevitable  disposition  to  recur 
in  the  long  run  to  a  former  phase.  In  great  things  and  in 
small  we  see  it ;  we  are,  indeed,  like  men  in  a  workshop  full 
of  whirling  machinery,  who,  wherever  they  turn,  see  a 
wheel,  until  at  last  this  rotation  is  so  dinned  into  the  tex- 
ture of  our  minds  that  the  whole  world  spins.  Every  mo- 
ment the  heart  goes  through  its  cycle  from  dilatation  to 
contraction  and  so  back  to  dilatation ;  for  every  four  heart- 
beats the  lungs  expand  and  contract ;  then  hunger  comes, 
is  satisfied,  recurs  ;  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  sleep  follows 
activity.  Other  bodily  functions  run  in  longer  periods,  as 
the  moon  changes  from  new  to  full  and  from  full  to  new,  and 
spring-tide  follows  neap  ;  in  still  larger  circles  spins  the  suc- 
cession of  seed-time  and  harvest.  Yet  larger  again  is  the 
circle  of  the  lifetime  from  birth  to  begetting,  and  so  again 
to  birth.  The  planetary  cycles  accomplish  themselves  in 
still  longer  periods,  and,  greatest  and  slowest  of  all,  the  pole 
of  the  earth  completes  its  gigantic  precessional  revolution 
through  the  constellations. 

It  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  the  human  mind  is  in- 
clined to  look  for,  and  ready  to  discover,  the  circle — the 
recurrence — in  everything  it  deals  with.  A  few  years  ago 
that  happily  departed  phrase,  "  the  inevitable  reaction,"  was 
alive  to  witness  to  the  facility  of  this  persuasion.  We  find 
it  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  mathematics.  A  straight  line  is 
an  arc  of  a  circle  of  infinite  radius,  says  the  mathematician ; 
and  a  ring  is  the  world-wide  symbol  of  eternity.  This  idea 
lies  implicitly  at  the  base  of  countless  scientific  researches 
and  theories.  Numerous  investigators  are  looking  for  a 
weather  cycle,  and  a  sun-spot  cycle  wobbles  restlessly  in  the 
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hands  of  its  discoverer.  Then  Professor  Chandler  has,  with 
infinite  pains,  disentangled  a  Chandlerian  cycle  of  variation 
in  latitude.  In  geological  literature  the  idea  that  Glacial 
periods  have  occurred  time  after  time  is  constantly  cropping 
up,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  corroboration. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  employments  of  the  modern 
astronomer  to  discover  pairs  of  stars  revolving  round  one 
another.  And  both  the  meteoric  and  the  nebular  hypotheses 
■ — really  theories  of  the  material  universe — are  cyclic  theories, 
in  which  cold  dark  bodies,  moving  through  space,  collide, 
are  rendered  gaseous  and  incandescent  by  the  heat  of  the 
collision,  and  slowly  revert  by  radiation  to  the  cold  dark 
condition  again. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  this  predisposition 
towards  the  cyclic  view  of  things  is  the  case  of  the  double 
star  in  the  Swan,  known  to  astronomers  as  61  Cygni.  Mr. 
Mann  and  Dr.  Peters  separately  observed  this  star,  and 
calculated  the  orbits  of  its  constituents  !  Their  calculations 
were  entirely  fallacious,  as  subsequent  inquiry  showed. 
Then  Professor  Newcomb  suggested  the  constituents  revolved 
round  a  common  centre,  but  sufficient  reasons,  too  complex 
to  treat  with  here,  have  been  adduced  to  rebut  this  sugges- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  astronomical  mind  at  present 
might  be  expressed  by  the  question,  "  Then  what  do  they 
revolve  round  ?  "  The  recent  work  of  Dr.  Wilsing  shows 
only  that  the  two  constituents  approach  and  recede  in  a  spas- 
modic fashion.  Yet,  in  a  recent  article  by  that  well-known 
astronomer  Miss  Clerke,  discussing  this  work  of  his,  the 
cyclic  nature  of  these  movements  is  still  tacitly  in  evidence. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  speculation  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  this  cyclic  predisposition.  In  the  end 
one  is  surprised  by  the  narrowness  of  the  base  upon  which 
this  extraordinary  conception  has  arisen.  In  the  first  place, 
the  planetary  motions,  the  lunar  phases,  the  tides,  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night,  and  the  sequence  of  seasons,  cease  in 
the  light  of  scientific  analysis  to  be  corroboratory  evidence. 
For  both  the  generally  accepted  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system  suppose  a  nebulous  cloud  rotating  on  its  axis  to 
begin  with,  from  the  central  mass  of  which  the  planets  were 
torn  by  centrifugal  force,  and  sent  spinning  in  widening 
orbits  round  the  central  sun,  throwing  off  satellites  as  they 
spun ;  on  which'view  these  instances  of  cyclic  recurrence 
are  really  only  special  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  case, 
consequences  of  an  eddying  motion  in  the  original  nebula. 
The  periodicity  of  many  animal  functions,  waking  and  sleep 
and  the  reproductive  seasons,  for  instance,  are  very  con- 
ceivably correlated  with  these. 

And,  with  further  examination,  we  discover  that  these 
apparent  cycles  seem  cyclic  only  through  the  limitation  of 
our  observation.  The  tidal  drag  upon  the  planets  slowly 
retards  their  rotation,  so  that  every  day  is — though  by  an 
imperceptible  amount — longer.  "  As  certain  as  that  the 
sun  will  rise  "  is  a  proverb  for  certainty,  but  one  day  the 
sun  will  rise  for  the  last  time,  will  become  as  motionless  in 
the  sky  as  the  earth  is  now  in  the  sky  of  the  moon.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  the  actual  motion  of  a 
satellite  is  spiral ;  it  recedes  from  its  source  and  primary 
until  a  maximum  distance  is  attained,  and  thence  it  draws 
nearer  again,  until  it  reunites  at  last  with  the  central  body. 
Moreover,  the  recurrence  of  living  things  is  also  illusory. 
The  naturalist  tells  us  that  the  egg  hatches  into  a  hen  not 
quite  like  the  parent  hen ;  that  if  we  go  back  along  the 
pedigree  we  shall  come  at  last  to  creatures  not  hens,  but  to 
the  ancestral  forms  of  the  hen.  Take  only  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  the  cycle  seems  perfect  enough  ;  but,  as  more 
and  more  are  taken,  we  drift  further  and  further  from  the 
starting  point — drift  steadily,  without  any  disposition  to 
return. 

Then  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  breathing,  the  rhythm 
of  muscular  motion,  all  the  physiological  sequences  spring 
probably  out  of  one  common  necessity,  the  impossibility — ■ 
— or,  at  least,  the  great  inconvenience — of  living  tissue 
acting  and  feeding  at  the  same  time,  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging the  gun  simultaneously.  We  have  activity, 
fatigue,  and  nutritive  pause,  activity  again ;  for  only  half 
its  beat  is  the  heart  actively  working,  the  remaining  period 
is  a  pause  during  which  the  repair  of  the  muscular  tissue 
occurs.  It  is  at  least  a  plausible  speculation  that  the 
musical  sequences  appeal  to  us  as  they  do  because  of  the 
rhythmic  quality  of  our  physiological  organization.  And, 
though  one  heart-beat  seems  to  follow  the  next  truly 
enough,  yet  a  time  comes  when  the  pitcher  goes  no  longer 
to  the  well. 

So  it  may  be  that  this  cyclic  quality  that  is  so  woven  into 


the  texture  of  our  being,  into  the  fundamentals  of  our 
thought,  is,  after  all,  a  prejudice,  the  outcome  of  two  main 
accidents  of  our  existence.  We  live  in  an  eddy ;  are,  as  it 
were,  the  creatures  of  that  eddy.  But  the  great  stream  of 
the  universe  flows  past  us  and  onward.  Here  and  there  is 
a  backwater  or  a  whirling  pool,  a  little  fretful  midge  of  life 
spinning  upon  its  axis,  or  a  gyrating  solar  system.  But  th  e 
main  course  is  forward,  from  the  things  that  are  past  and 
done  with  for  ever  to  things  that  are  altogether  new. 


SIEGFRIED  WAGNER'S  LONDON  DEBUT. 

ON  Tuesday  last  at  Queen's  Hall  the  son  of  Richard 
Wagner  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  England  as  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra.  We  will  not  say  that  our  hopes 
and  expectations  were  surpassed,  for  we  have  neither  any 
wish  to  overrate  Siegfried  Wagner's  performance  nor  to  under- 
rate it ;  and,  moreover,  a  definite  judgment  as  to  the  young 
man's  abilities  must  be  postponed  until  such  time  as  his  ex- 
perience will  be  more  mature.  But  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  fact  that  he  possesses  especial  abilities  for 
that  branch  of  the  militant  musical  career  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himself.  According  to  Berlioz,  "  a  conductor  should 
see  and  hear  ;  he  should  be  active  and  vigorous,  should  know 
the  composition,  and  the  nature  and  compass  of  the  instru- 
ments, should  be  able  to  read  the  score,  and  possess  .  .  . 
other  almost  undefinable  gifts."  We  know  not  how 
far  Mr.  Wagner  is  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
various  component  parts  of  a  modern  orchestra — Hans 
Richter  is  the  only  conductor,  we  believe,  who  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  every  instru- 
ment— but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  as  well 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  polyphony  as  he  needs  be,  for 
he  has  written  a  symphony  the  orchestration  of  which  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  experts. 

By  seeing  and  hearing  is  meant,  of  course,  much  more 
than  the  mere  exercise  of  respective  nervous  centres ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Siegfried  Wagner  is, 
musically  speaking,  neither  deaf  nor  blind.  Trained  to 
Partiturlesen  on  his  father's  scores — an  art  in  itself — it  is 
patent  that  the  reading  of  a  score  is  child's  play  to  him ; 
activity  and  vigour  he  possesses  in  a  degree  quite  suffi- 
cient for  his  present  work ;  and  now  we  come  to  those 
"  undefinable  gifts "  without  which  a  conductor  becomes 
a  mere  time-beater.  Let  us  mention,  en  passant,  that 
Berlioz  has  forgotten,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  con- 
ducting, that  most  precious  quality  for  a  leader  of  masses, 
a  good  memory — une  nn'emoire  bien  meubl'ee.  No  first-rate 
conductor  is  imaginable  without  that ;  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  unique  memory  Hans  Richter  has  an 
advantage  over  his  colleagues.  But  to  resume.  Since 
certain  gifts  are  "  undefinable,"  we  will  not  try  to  define 
them,  limiting  ourselves  to  registering  the  special  quali- 
fications which  Siegfried  Wagner  seems  to  us  to  possess. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
he  has  taste  and  a  keen  sense  of  symmetry  in 
the  gradation  of  effects ;  he  understands  the  musical 
accents  admirably,  and  he  knows  well  how  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary rilievo  to  certain  combinations  of  sonorities — all  this 
became  patent  during  his  conducting  of  Liszt's  tricky 
"  Mephisto  Walzer."  In  the  "  Siegfried  Idyll "  and  "  Les 
Preludes"  it  became  evident  that  young  Wagner  has  la 
note  poetique,  whilst  the  Overture  to  the  Flying  Dutchman 
— the  best  performed  piece  of  the  evening  and  after  Mottl's 
tradition — and  the  closing  scene  of  the  G  otter  dammerung 
went  to  prove  that  he  is  quite  equal  to  the  purely  physical 
effort  of  moving  large  masses  of  performers.  In  the 
"  Vorspiel  und  Liebestod "  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  one 
lacked  somehow  that  strange  feeling  of  awe  and  of  sad 
grandeur  one  is  accustomed  to  experience  when  listening  to 
the  marvellous  page  under  another  baton.  The  pro- 
gramme, though  figuring  as  that  of  a  "  Grand  Wagner 
Concert,"  contained  two  pieces  by  Liszt,  "  Les  Preludes  " 
and  "  Mephisto  Walzer."  Both  compositions  contain  much 
interesting  stuff  for  the  orchestra ;  but  it  may  be  said  of 
these,  as  of  all  Liszt's  orchestral  works,  that  you  have 
to  pay  for  every  moment  of  pleasure  with  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  tedium.  There  is  some  compensation 
for  the  mauvais  quarts- d'heure  in  "  Les  Preludes," 
but  the  emptiness  of  the  "  Mephisto  Walzer  "  is  un- 
redeemed. The  piece  has  been  evidently  written  under  a 
strong  influence  of  Tristan  und  Isolde — teste  the  obstinate 
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recurrence  of  one  of  the  personal  themes  of  Tristan.  Though 
both  works  were  published  at  the  same  time  almost,  Tristan 
was  written  eight  years  before  the  "  Mephisto  Walzer  " ; 
and  the  whole  thing  may  be  compared,  in  point  of  facture, 
to  the  Rue  Lafayette,  which  begins  so  beautifully  at  the 
Opera,  only  to  finish  en  queue  de  poisson  at  the  Gare  du 
Nord.  The  piece  served,  however,  to  display  to  advantage 
the  steadiness  of  the  rhythm  of  Siegfried  Wagner's  baton 
in  the  very  uncomfortable  syncopated  parts  of  the  middle 
episode.  Excellent  effects  were  obtained  in  the  Overture 
to  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see 
the  cymbals  treated  as  an  independent  instrument,  in- 
stead of  being  attached,  for  economy's  sake,  to  the  big 
drum.  Altogether,  Mr.  Schulz  Curtius,  to  whose  initiative 
we  owe  the  fine  series  of  these  Wagner  concerts,  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  tact  he  has  displayed  in  selecting  his 
orchestra,  and  introducing  at  last  the  quintette  of  tubas  into 
its  composition. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  Gotterdammerung,  which  was 
also  the  closing  item  of  the  programme,  is  hardly  fitted  for 
a  concert  platform  performance.  The  scene  loses  its 
poetical  significance,  and  is  as  often  as  not  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  a  vocalist.  Such  was  the  case,  we  grieve  to 
say,  on  the  occasion  under  consideration ;  for,  however 
charming  Miss  Marie  Brema  may  be  at  Bayreuth  in  parts 
that  suit  her,  she  gives  little  satisfaction  in  London  when 
the  task  assumed  is  somewhat  beyond  her  means.  At  least, 
this  is  our  opinion,  though  there  were  not  a  few  critics  who 
asserted  that  she  had  never  sung  better. 

The  orchestra  was,  on  the  whole,  in  excellent  condition, 
though  the  violas  and  second  violins  were  sometimes  not 
quite  in  tune,  and  the  tone  of  the  first  flute  left  room  for 
improvement.  To  sum  up,  given  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  time  that  Siegfried  Wagner  has  conducted  an 
orchestral  body  of  102  performers,  in  a  hall  whose  acoustic 
properties  were  not  known  to  him — in  other  words,  making 
due  allowances  for  such  shortcomings  as  result  from  a  lack 
of  experience,  quite  pardonable  and  natural — we  are  pleased 
to  recognize  in  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner  one  who  is  not 
unworthy  of  wearing  the  great  name  he  has  inherited,  and 
of  whom  higher  achievements  may  be  expected. 


JOHN-  A -DEE A  MS  AT  THE  HAYMARKET 
THEATRE. 

"  r  I  lO  DAY  the  cry  is  for  romance,  and  already  the 
-L  leaves  are  tremulous  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  purple 
hill-tops  walks  beauty  with  slim  gilded  feet."  At  last  we 
have  the  romantic  play  that  London  has  long  been  looking 
for,  and  which  it  now  feels  it  has  found.  Always  the 
work  of  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  has  been  deeply  tinged  with 
romance.  But  never  before  has  he  expressed,  with  such 
enthralling  reality,  a  subject  of  such  convincing  charm.  John- 
a-Dreams  is  a  story  of  love  from  beginning  to  end.  That  most 
interesting  problem,  the  effect  of  love  on  friendship,  the 
result  of  rivalry  and  passion  on  two  men  united  by  deep 
affection,  is  a  theme  that  never  grows  old,  though  it  has 
always  existed  ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  old  and  as  new  as  spring- 
time and  autumn  ;  it  is  of  eternal  freshness.  In  point  of 
construction  the  play  (though  not  Aristotelian)  is  quite 
admirable.  Without  a  moment's  tedium  the  story  is 
brought  to  its  inevitable  climax,  its  logical  conclusion.  The 
scene  takes  place  on  a  yacht.  A  beautiful  singer,  Kate 
Cloud  (Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell),  has  utterly  bewitched  Sir 
Hubert  Garlinge  (Mr.  Charles  Cartwright)  and  Harold 
Wynne  (Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree),  who  have  vowed,  as  young 
men  wiU  at  Oxford,  eternal  friendship. 

Harold  is  a  dreamer  who  makes  for  himself  those  wonder- 
ful paradis  artificiels  whose  secret  is  only  known  to  the 
absorbers  of  opium.  Searching,  with  the  ideality  of  a  poet, 
for  that  unknown  happiness,  that  remote  joy  of  which  life 
has  not  the  giving,  Harold  finds  in  this  luxury  at  once  his 
desire  and  his  delight,  his  punishment  and  his  solace,  his 
bondage  and  his  freedom.  In  contrast  to  him  Hubert 
Garlinge  is  a  somewhat  blatant  and  brutal  barbarian,  who 
loves  Kate  Cloud  with  a  devotion  denuded  of  poetry.  How 
Harold's  interesting  weakness  renders  him  at  times  irre- 
sponsible, indifferent,  almost  insensible,  and  nearly  costs  him 
his  idol,  can  be  clearly  understood  only  by  seeing  this 
deeply  interesting  play. 

To  overpraise  the  artists  would  be  difficult.  Mrs.  Patrick 


Campbell  showed  powers  unsuspected  and  unrevealed  in 
her  performance  in  Mr.  Pinero's  play.  In  a  certain  scene, 
when  the  recollection  of  a  painful  past  is  supposed  to  give  a 
morbid  touch  to  her  reveries,  and  to  produce  in  her  a  rapid 
rebellion,  a  sudden  revolt  against  the  expediency  of  silence,  her 
confession  to  the  father  of  the  man  she  loves  is  quite  beautiful, 
her  voice  having  a  singular  enchantment.  Mrs.  Campbell 
knows  the  meaning  of  refinement  and  reticence ;  she  is 
graceful,  and,  though  a  dark  beauty,  has  something  of  the 
languor  of  a  gentle  blonde.  In  fact,  she  is  simply  the 
antithesis  of  the  vivacious  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  But  she  has 
fire  enough  and  passion,  and  the  magnetism  that  holds 
an  audience. 

For  years  the  critics  have  tried  to  persuade  us  that  Mr. 
Tree  is  not  at  his  best  in  romantic  parts.  He  was  never 
a  more  admirable  artist  than  as  the  opium-drinking  poet, 
He  is  an  ideal  jeune  premier,  just  as  Mrs.  Campbell,  in 
this  "  sympathetic  "  role,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  fascina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  is  excellent  as  the  clergyman. 
Miss  J anet  Steer  and  Mr.  Maurice  are  most  amusing  in 
delightful  comedy — not  the  tedious  "  comic  relief"  of  which 
we  are  all  so  weary. 

By  an  enthusiastic  audience  the  play  was  received  with 
evident  favour.  It  is  by  far  the  best  work  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers  has  ever  done.  It  comes  like  a  whiff  of  fresh 
sea-air,  after  the  wearisome  so-called  problem  plays  and  the 
impossibly  tiresome  domestic  drama  produced  of  late.  It 
may  not — and  we  trust  it  does  not — send  us  away  "  better 
and  purer  men  and  women."  But,  tired  of  the  commonplace, 
the  beaten  track,  we  have  perhaps  been  tempted  of  late  to 
praise  the  bizarre,  the  extravagant,  the  merely  horrible. 
After  seeing  John- a- Dreams  we  feel  simply  that  we  have 
lived  an  hour  or  two  in  that  most  beautiful  of  worlds  where 
we  forget  for  the  moment  all  prosaic  realities — the  world  o  f 
the  imagination. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  WAR  DEMAND  FOR  GOLD. 

THE  revival  of  political  apprehension  all  over  Europe 
has  caused  a  demand  throughout  the  Continent  for 
gold,  which  is  clearly  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
great  military  Governments  to  increase  their  war  chests. 
During  the  seven  days  ending  with  Wednesday  of  last  week 
there  were,  in  round  figures,  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  mainly  for 
the  Continent ;  and  this  week  the  withdrawals  have  been 
on  a  larger  scale  still,  though  the  receipts  partially  con- 
ceal the  fact.  On  one  day  alone  as  much  as  359, oool.  was 
taken  out  of  the  Bank,  a  large  part  of  which  was  for 
France.  The  usual  explanation  given,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
the  City,  of  this  extraordinary  French  demand,  is  that  it  is 
difficult  for  speculators  on  the  Bourse  to  obtain  accommo- 
dation— the  Settlement,  it  may  be  noted,  began  on  the  1st 
of  the  month — that  rates  in  consequence  are  much  higher 
in  Paris  than  in  London,  and  that  accordingly  gold  is  cross- 
ing the  Channel.  But  we  would  remind  the  reader  that  the 
Bank  of  France,  according  to  its  return  last  week,  then  held 
over  76  millions  sterling  in  gold.  It  held  roughly  50  millions 
sterling  more  in  silver,  which,  being  legal  tender  in  France, 
is  a  good  reserve  for  issuing  notes.  Consequently  the  note 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  France  exceeded  141  millions  sterling. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  such  immense  sums  were  at 
the  disposal  of  trade,  rates  could  not  be  very  high  in  Paris, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  speculation  has  been  greatly  checked 
and  that  trade  is  depressed.  The  truth  is  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  a  war  trea- 
sure. How  much  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose  no  one  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France  can  say  definitely.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  Bank  of  France  holds,  in  round  figures, 
50  millions  sterling  in  silver,  silver  being  valued  at  the 
old  mint  relation  of  15^  to  1.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
silver  is  worth  less  than  half  as  much.  In  other  words, 
the  silver  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  rated  at  50  mil- 
lions sterling ;  according  to  the  market  value  of  silver  all 
over  the  world,  it  is  not  worth  quite  25  millions  sterling. 
And  the  silver  is  locked  up  in  the  Bank  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  silver,  legal- tender  pieces  scarce  through- 
out the  Latin  Union  and  so  giving  them  a  monopoly 
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value.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  amount  of  silver 
in  circulation  in  France  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin 
Union,  and  practically  the  Bank  of  France  has  to  endeavour 
to  keep  all  this  mass  of  silver — generally  estimated  at  about 
160  millions  sterling  nominal — at  the  legal  par.  The  Bank 
of  France  can  do  this  only  by  keeping  a  large  amount  of 
gold  ;  and  how  much  of  the  76  millions  sterling  of  the  latter 
metal  is  really  held  as  a  reserve  to  give  an  artificial  value 
to  silver  nobody  can  say.  Further,  the  Bank  of  France  of 
course  has  to  held  a  large  gold  reserve  to  give  currency  to 
its  notes.  But  over  and  above  all  this  it  is  not  disputed 
that  an  indefinite  but  large  amount  of  the  gold  held  con- 
stitutes a  real  war  treasure  not  to  be  drawn  upon  until 
military  operations  have  begun  or  are  imminent.  There 
has  been  likewise,  for  several  weeks  past,  a  demand  for 
gold  for  Germany.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
holds  about  37  millions  sterling  in  gold,  which  would 
be  more  than  enough,  if  it  were  a  mere  banking  reserve, 
in  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade.  But  a  large  part 
of  the  sum  is  really  a  war  treasure,  and  the  German 
Government  desires  that  treasure  to  be  increased.  Both 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  preparing  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments in  gold,  and  for  some  years  past  they  have  been  taking 
gold  wherever  it  could  be  found  for  that  purpose.  The 
world  at  large  insists  in  believing  that  all  the  preparations 
are  with  a  view  to  war.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  have  accumulated  large  amounts  of 
gold,  and  are  still  adding  to  their  hoards.  According  to 
a  statement  published  by  the  Russian  Finance  Minister 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Russian  Government  holds  in  the 
Treasury,  in  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia,  and  with  its 
agents  abroad,  rather  more  than  100  millions  sterling  in 
gold.  But  the  gold  is  not  in  circulation,  and  no  one  can 
obtain  it  except  by  an  act  of  grace  of  the  Finance  Minister. 
The  gold  is  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  trade  as  if  it  were 
still  in  the  mines.  It  is,  therefore,  a  war  treasure.  Immense 
as  is  its  amount,  the  Russian  Government  is  adding  to  it  in 
every  way  it  can.  According  to  good  authorities,  the  war 
treasures  of  all  the  Governments  amount  to  something 
between  150  and  200  millions  sterling.  And  yet  the 
Governments  are  not  satisfied  ;  they  take  every  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  store.  At  first  sight  this  statement 
seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  high  prices  of  the  bonds  of 
all  the  great  Governments,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  by  the  comparative  unconcern 
with  which  the  trading  classes  see  this  constant  absorption 
of  gold  by  the  military  Governments— an  absorption  that 
has  now  been  going  on  for  very  many  years.  The  trading 
classes,  however,  have  by  this  time  become  accustomed  to 
war  preparations  of  every  land.  It  is  impossible  for  people 
always  to  live  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  so  trade  goes  on, 
men  hoping  that  somehow  or  other  hostilities  will  be 
avoided.  As  for  the  high  prices  of  securities,  they  are 
partly  due  to  the  difficulties  investors  have  in  finding  what 
they  consider  really  sound  investments,  and  partly  tbey  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Governments  themselves  in  employ- 
ing large  sums  in  the  markets  to  keep  up  their  bonds.  It 
is  notorious,  for  example,  that  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  habitually  employs  large  sums  in  supporting  the 
market  for  Rentes,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the 
Russian  Government  supports  the  market  for  its  own  securi- 
ties. Only  the  other  day  the  Russian  Government  warned 
all  bankers  and  brokers  throughout  the  Empire  not  to  do 
anything  that  would  in  any  way  lower  the  price  of  the 
rouble  ;  and  in  Paris  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the  Russian 
Government  holds  nearly  15  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and 
that  it  always  buys  its  own  bonds  whenever  the  market 
shows  weakness.  The  feeling  of  the  trading  classes,  and 
tbe  high  prices  of  Government  bonds,  then,  do  not  contra- 
dict what  has  been  said  as  to  the  additions  constantly  made 
to  the  vast  war  treasures. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  money  market.  During  the 
week  which  ended  on  Wednesday  night  the  net  withdrawals 
of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to  657,000/. 
The  gross  withdrawals  were  much  larger,  but  there  were 
considerable  receipts  from  abroad. 

On  Wednesday  the  India  Council,  as  usual,  offered  for 
tender  40  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  sold  only  about  33^  lakhs  at 
is.  ij'.jd.  per  rupee.  The  bulk  of  the  applications  were  at 
lower  prices,  but  were  refused.  Subsequently,  the  Council 
sold  by  private  contract  one  lakh.  The  silver  market  is 
dull,  the  price  fluctuating  between  2gd.  and  2g^d.  per  oz. 


The  list  of  applications  for  the  Chinese  Seven  per  Cent. 
Silver  loan  was  closed  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  The 
whole  amount,  it  is  said,  has  been  subscribed  in  this  country, 
and  there  were  considerable  applications  from  the  Continent 
besides.  There  are  rumours  already  that  a  gold  loan  for 
about  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling  is  contemplated  ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  whenever  peace  is  concluded  China 
will  have  to  pay  a  large  war  indemnity,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  have  to  borrow.  The  applications,  therefore,  for  the 
silver  loan  were  not  as  numerous  as  had  been  anticipated, 
the  best  classes  of  investors  waiting  for  the  expected  gold 
loans.  It  is  reported  in  the  City,  indeed,  that  the  subscrip- 
tions were  almost  entirely  from  persons  connected  with  the 
issuing  house — the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank — and 
with  a  broking  firm  of  which  Mr.  Panmure  Gordon  is  chief,, 
which  was  employed  to  secure  the  underwriting. 

There  is  a  much  better  feeling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week,  to  which  various  causes  have  contributed.  First 
among  these  is  the  steadiness  of  the  Paris  Bourse.  It  was 
very  generally  feared  that  when  the  Czar's  death  was  an- 
nounced investors  in  France  would  become  alarmed,  and 
would  sell  Russian  securities  very  largely.  The  market  for 
the  securities,  however,  was  well  supported  by  the  Russian 
Government,  and  the  great  Paris  banks  interested  with  it, 
and  thus  investors  were  reassured.  The  Manifesto  issued  by 
the  new  Czar  has  likewise  been  very  well  received  in  the 
City  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent ;  and  the  application  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Western  Powers  for  media- 
tion inspires  the  hope  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East  will 
now  come  to  an  end  very  soon.  Furthermore,  the  Republican 
victory  in  the  United  States  elections  is  welcomed  here  as 
well  as  at  home.  The  argument  is  that,  while  the  Repub- 
licans will  have  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
President  can  be  trusted  to  veto  any  unwise  legislation  that 
may  be  attempted,  for  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Republican 
majority  will  be  large  enough  to  override  his  veto.  There- 
fore, it  is  said  that  the  Tariff  Act  recently  passed  will  not  be 
altered,  at  all  events  for  two  years  to  come,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  more  tampering  with  the  currency  for  that  time.  There 
will  be  a  session  of  the  existing  Congress  in  December,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  Democratic  party  is  too  dis- 
organized to  do  anything.  A  dead-lock  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Legislature  is  rather  a  strange  reason 
for  putting  up  prices ;  for,  if  it  prevents  unwise  legislation, 
it  also  makes  wise  legislation  extremely  improbable,  and 
there  is  great  need  for  an  early  reform  of  the  currency  and 
of  the  banking  system,  and  for  an  Act  authorizing  the 
Government  to  borrow  at  lower  terms  than,  under  the 
existing  law,  it  can.  Lastly,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  October  are  very  satisfactory.  There  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  million  sterling,  or  over  5^  per  cent.,  in  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufac- 
tures compared  with  October  of  last  year,  and  there  is  also 
an  increase  of  over  300,000/.,  or  somewhat  less  than  one 
per  cent.,  in  the  value  of  the  imports.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  one  working  day  more  than  in  October  of  last  year,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  last  year  the  crisis  in  the  United  States 
almost  stopped  British  exports  to  that  country.  Still,  the 
return  is  decidedly  encouraging.  The  improvement  in  the 
stock  markets,  however,  is  purely  speculative.  The  great 
investing  public  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  this  country 
is  holding  aloof.  Though  trade  is  somewhat  better  than  it 
was  at  this  time  last  year,  it  is  still  very  depressed,  and  prices 
are  exceedingly  low ;  while  every  one  recognizes  that  the 
political  outlook  is  too  serious  for  fresh  risks  to  be  run, 
especially  while  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  lasts^ 
and  until  the  pretensions  of  France  in  Madagascar  are 
more  clearly  defined.  In  the  United  States  fully  one-third 
of  the  total  railway  mileage  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
credit  is  bad,  and  the  workir.g  classes  are  dissatisfied.  Affairs 
are  not  much  better  in  Canada,  which  is  naturally  suffering 
from  the  long  crisis  in  the  United  States  and  the  exceed- 
ingly low  prices  in  Europe,  and  investors  in  Canadian  rail- 
way securities  are  uneasy.  Canadian  Pacific  stocks,  for 
example,  have  been  falling  heavily  for  a  considerable  time 
past ;  and  there  is  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  Company.  Mr.  J oseph 
Price,  of  the  English  Association  of  American  Bond  and 
Share  Holders,  communicated  with  the  directors  lately, 
stating  that  he  represented  the  holders  of  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  stock  who  desired  to  have  an  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  an  expert  into  the  finances  of  the  Company  in 
Canada.    At  the  meeting  it  was  promised  that  the  inquiry 
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should  take  place  ;  but  now.  it  is  alleged  that  the  directors 

I  object  to  the  instructions  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
expert.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  agreement  will  be 

'  arrived  at,  for  an  inquiry  is  much  needed.  The  charges 
made  against  the  Canadian  management  may  be  entirely 

I  unfounded.  If  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  reason  for 
proving  to  investors  that  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

<  The  Mexican  Government  is  once  more  asking  for  an 
advance  of  somewhat  over  2.\  millions  sterling  bearing  6 

1  per  cent,  interest.    The  announcement  has  been  badly  re- 

'•ceived  and  Mexican  stocks  are  all  lower.  It  is  said 
that  about  half  the  amount  now  asked  for  has  already 
been  advanced  by  the  Messrs.  Bleichrbder,  of  Berlin,  and 
allied  houses  in  London.  The  City  is  not  very  much  dis- 
posed to  come  to  their  assistance.  If  they  have  satisfied 
themselves,  it  is  argued,  that  the  condition  of  Mexico  is 
sound,  they  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  for  repayment.  On  the 

■other  hand,  if  they  have  any  doubts  respecting  Mexico,  the 
public  ought  not  to  come  to  their  relief.    The  depreciation 

-of  silver,  it  will  be  recollected,  very  seriously  affects 
Mexico. 

The  Baring  liquidation  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The 
•Syndicate  which  had  obtained  an  option  to  take  the 
Uruguay  bonds  held  in  the  estate  has  decided  to  do  so,  and 
the  price  will  be  paid  on  the  next  Stock  Exchange  settling- 
•day.  This  reduces  materially  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  io2§, a  rise  compared  with 
"Wednesday  of  the  week  before  of  f ;  Indian  Sterling 
Threes  closed  at  ioi£,  a  rise  of  \ ;  Canadian  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  107^,  a  rise  of  \\;  and  New 
South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  101^,  a  rise  of  f . 
In  the  Home  Railway  market  most  movements  are  also 
upwards.  Thus,  Caledonian  Undivided  Ordinary  stock  closed 
on  Thursday  at  124,  a  rise  compared  with  Wednesday  of 
the  previous  week  of  1^;  South- Eastern  Undivided  closed 
at  128,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  North- Western  closed  at  175^,  a 
rise  of  1.  But  Midland  closed  at  152I,  a  fall  of  \\.  In  the 
American  market  there  has  been  a  very  marked  advance. 
Beginning  with  the  purely  speculative  securities,  which 
the  investor  should  not  touch,  but  which  show  the 
drift  of  the  market,  we  find  that  Erie  Preference  shares 
•closed  on  Thursday  at  28,  a  rise  compared  with  Wed- 
nesday of  the  week  before  of  2  ;  and  Union  Pacific 
shares  closed  at  13I,  also  a  rise  of  2.  Coming  next 
to  the  shares  of  Companies  which  in  recent  years  have 
sometimes  paid  dividends,  and  sometimes  not,  we  find  that 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  64^,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  that 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  closed  at  69^,  a  rise  of  25.  Passing,  in 
the  last  place,  to  steady  dividend-paying  snares,  we  find 
that  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  closed  at  93^,  a  rise  of  1^ ; 
and  that  Lake  Shore  closed  at  137^,  likewise  a  rise  of  1^. 
In  the  inter-Bourse  department  Russian  Fours  closed  on 
Thursday  at  101,  a  rise  compared  with  Wednesday  of  last 
week  of  1^;  French  Rentes  closed  at  102,  a  rise  of  1; 
Hungarian  Fours  closed  at  \oo\,  also  a  rise  of  1  ;  Bulgarian 
Sixes  closed  at  \oo\,  likewise  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Italian  Fives 
closed  at  84!,  a  rise  of  J. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 


SIR  VICTOR  BROOKE. 

Br  Victor  Brooke,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist,  A  Memoir  of 
his  Life  and  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited 
by  Oscar  Leslie  Stephen.    London :  John  Murray.  1894. 

OIR  VICTOR  BROOKE  has  been  fortunate  in  his  editor. 
*J  Mr.  Oscar  Leslie  Stephen  has  wisely  compressed  the  memoir 
he  has  written  into  a  few  pages,  and  so  had  space  for  ample  ex- 
tracts from  Brooke's  letters  and  journals,  in  which  we  have  a  most 
interesting  personality  revealed  by  himself,  and  that  without  a 
thought  of  self-revelation.  A  most  interesting  personality  we 
say,  because  Sir  Victor  Brooke  is  an  admirable  representative  of 
the  cultivated  and  thoughtful  modern  English  gentleman,  devoted, 
nevertheless,  to  field  sports  as  the  chief  pursuit  of  life.  An  ideal 
sportsman,  the  best  qualities  of  the  class  are  seen  in  him  at  their 
highest  point  of  development.  Fortitude,  patience,  daring,  a 
splendid  self-reliance  which  already  when  a  boy  impelled  him  to 


scale  without  guide  the  precipices  of  Vaugacullen,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Lofodens,  a  love  of  physical  exertion  which  lasted 
on  into  middle  age — these,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
true  sportsman,  were  found  in  Victor  Brooke,  combined  with  a 
kindliness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  a  consideration  for  others 
and  even  for  the  very  wild  beasts  he  pursued  which  is  not  com- 
monly associated  with  the  popular  conception  of  a  great  hunter. 
A  passage  from  his  journals  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
Brooke,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  had  wounded  a  tiger  and 
insisted  on  tracking  him  by  the  blood  and  following  him  up  on 
foot,  and  here  is  his  own  explanation : — 

'  This  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  part  of  tiger- 
hunting.    Many  men  leave  a  tiger  alone  after  he  is  wounded, 
so  desperate  do  they  deem,  and  rightly  too,  the  work  of  follow- 
ing him  up.    This,  however,  I  do  not  consider  fair.  By 
wounding  him  you  render  him  desperate,  and  certain  death 
to  any  one  going  near  him  unarmed.    Besides  that,  you  leave 
the  poor  brute  in  pain,  and  no  one  with  any  love  and  admira- 
tion for  what  is  grand  could  think  complacently  of  these 
really  noble  animals  being  left  to  die  in  suffering,  and  all 
because  the  sportsman  was  too  cautious  to  go  and  put  him 
out  of  his  misery.' 
Brooke  had  learned  the  love  of  sport  and  woodcraft  in  his 
Irish  home,  Colebrooke,  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  and  a  shooting 
expedition  to  India  developed  in  him  all  the  best  characteristics 
of  a  great  Shikarree.   Physically  he  was  well  endowed  by  nature, 
being  forty-five  inches  round  the  chest,  as  well  as  six  feet  in 
height.    At  Harrow  his  jumping  powers  were  already  remark- 
able (he  got  over  5  feet  6i  inches  jumping  for  the  school  prize) ; 
and  at  a  later  date,  when  about  twenty-seven,  he  cleared  the  bar 
at  6  feet.    He  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  able  to  put  up  with 
ease  a  dumb-bell  of  120  lbs.,  and  a  good  wrestler,  while  his  per- 
formance over  exceptionally  stiff  hurdles  in  a  long  and  closely 
contested  race,  when  he  was  eight  and  thirty  years  of  age,  shows 
how  remarkably  well  his  powers  were  maintained. 

In  India,  where  he  had  his  first  experiences  with  big  game, 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  gave  himself  enthusiastically 
to  tiger-shooting.  It  was  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  he  met  his  first 
tiger — an  experience  vividly  described  in  a  letter  to  his  sister. 
He  despised  the  precaution  of  getting  into  a  tree,  and  waited  on 
his  feet  for  the  attack. 

'  He  walked  straight  into  the  thick  bushes  below  me,  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  in  thirty  seconds  I  would  be 
face  to  face  with  the  furious  creature,  and  within  ten  yards. 
About  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  long,  long  seconds  the 
nearest  bush  slid  softly  on  one  side,  and  right  in  front  of  me, 
about  the  length  of  the  dining-room,  out  swaggered  the 
magnificent  creature,  and  came  straight  towards  me  with 
long  powerful  spongy  strides.' 

In  the  Neilgherry  Hills  he  records  excellent  sport  with  ibex, 
sambur,  tiger,  bear,  bison,  and  gives  a  most  vivid  description  in 
a  letter  to  his  cousin  of  his  first  day  with  elephants,  and  of  the 
pursuit  and  slaying  of  the  monster  tusker  whose  one  unbroken 
tusk  was  8  feet  long  and  weighed  90  lbs. 

After  leaving  India  he  married  and  lived  on  his  property  for 
some  years,  until  his  wife's  health  obliged  him  to  go  abroad. 
This  brought  him  to  Sardinia,  where  he  had  good  sport  with  the 
moufflon ;  but  it  was  after  he  had  settled  at  Pau  that  he  entered 
upon  mountain  sport  in  earnest.  In  the  Valine  d'Arras,  in  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  shooting  izards, 
bouquetins,  and  bears,  and  his  journal  paints  most  vividly 
his  adventures  in  winter  expeditions  in  those  snow-buried 
solitudes.  Driving  with  dogs  and  men  was  frequently  adopted, 
as  is  usual  in  that  region,  the  sportsmen  waiting  in  certain 
well-known  passes  commonly  used  by  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
mountain.  Brooke's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  is  not 
particularly  interesting,  except  as  showing  the  earnestly  religious 
attitude  of  his  mind;  nor  has  he  anything  new  to  say  about 
America. 

Brooke's  contributions  to  science  are  mainly  to  be  found  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  although  too  frag- 
mentary for  publication,  the  mass  of  his  work  was  very  consider- 
able, and  showed  much  intelligence  and  industry.  He  died  in 
1 89 1  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  result  of  exposure,  and 
perhaps  also  of  continual  over-exertion,  a  comparatively  young 
man.  He  was  a  kind  and  considerate  landlord  to  the  nine  hundred 
tenants  on  his  estate,  and  it  was  at  Colebrooke  that  Professor 
Huxley,  as  well  as  Sir  William  Flower,  became  convinced,  by 
personal  examination  of  the  facts,  of  the  error  of  the  policy  that 
is  identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  record  of  the  life  of  Sir  Victor  Brooke  is  valuable  as 
showing  that  culture,  humanity,  and  scientific  research,  and  all 
that  makes  a  chivalrous  English  gentleman,  may  flourish  together 
with  the  keenest  devotion  to  sport.  What  satisfaction  the  in- 
nate love  of  sport  will  find  as  our  civilization  develops,  whether 
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or  not  the  love  of  athletics— a  very  different  thing— will  ever 
supply  its  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
devotion  to  sport,  even  when  it  is  somewhat  excessive,  need  not 
deteriorate  the  character  of  a  man  nor  seriously  interfere  with 
his  usefulness  as  a  citizen. 


STERNE'S  LATEST  CRITIC. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman.  By 
Laurence  Sterne.  With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Whibley.    2  vols.    London:  Methuen.  1894. 

THERE  used  to  be  two  complaints  rather  frequently  made 
against  the  editing  of  our  classics  in  the  days  when  it  was 
the  custom  to  entrust  it  to  scholars ;  biographers  and  commenta- 
tors were  too  much  given  to  idolizing  their  author,  and  were  too 
apt  to  force  upon  their  readers  that  large  erudition  of  theirs  on 
which  they  set  such  store.  Mr.  "Whibley,  who  prefaces  the  new 
edition  of  Tristram  Shandy  with  a  critical  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Sterne,  lays  himself  open  to  no  reproach  on  either  charge. 
Book-knowledge  such  as  he  gives  evidence  of  might  have  been 
acquired  in  a  few  hours'  study  of  two  small  works  on  Sterne  by 
Dr.  Ferriar  and  Mr.  Traill  respectively,  supplemented  perhaps 
with  a  perusal  of  Thackeray's  essay,  and  a  little  attention  to  a 
school-manual  of  literary  history  ;  and  not  Mr.  Whibley's  most 
virulent  foe  (if  so  kindly  a  writer  has  one)  can  accuse  him  of 
anything  like  bias  in  Sterne's  favour.  Indeed  we  confess  that 
the  strongest  impression  left  on  our  mind  after  perusing  his  thirty 
pages  of  Introduction  is  that  he  regards  Sterne  mainly  as  an 
obscene  and  grammarless  thief,  and  that  he  regards  him  tenderly 
chiefly  on  that  account. 

A  good  many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  Sterne,  and 
some  of  them  justly  enough.  Mr.  Whibley  seems  to  have  read 
these  hastily,  digested  them  imperfectly,  and  determined  to  go  a 
bit  further  at  all  costs.  He  does  not  however  appear  to  under- 
stand in  the  least  Sterne's  offences  or  merits,  about  which  he  is 
equally  wild  in  his  expressions  and  opinions.  "  One  example  of 
his  method  will  serve  as  well  as  another,"  says  Mr. Whibley,  and  he 
proceeds  to  cite  an  instance  of  the  "  indiscriminate  and  unwarrant- 
able theft  "  of  which  he  accuses  Sterne.  He  could  scarcely  have 
chosen  a  better  instance  to  show  both  the  absurdity  of  much  of 
the  common  talk  about  Sterne's  plagiarisms  and  his  own  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He  quotes  a  bit  of 
the  passage  from  the  fifth  book,  where  Walter  Shandy  laments 
his  son's  death ;  and  beside  this  he  puts  ("  plagiarizing  "  Ferriar, 
of  course)  the  original,  with  which  it  is  almost  identical.  "  Now 
my  uncle  Toby  knew  not  that  this  last  paragraph  was  an  extract 
ofServius  Sulpicius' consolatory  letter  to  Tully";  and  he  knew 
not,  honest  soul,  what  his  creator  never  told  the  public,  that  the 
translating  of  it  was  not  done  by  "  My  Father,"  but  by  Burton. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Whibley  thinks  it  would  have 
been  more  artistic  to  mention  the  fact  in  a  foot-note  ;  but  if 
Sterne's  offences  had  never  amounted  to  more  than  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  the  "  crib  "  when  he  mentioned  the  original,  we 
are  sure  that  neither  Ferriar  nor  any  other  critic  would  have 
troubled  himself  over  his  plagiarisms,  and  we  feel  tolerably  con- 
fident that  in  that  case  Mr.  Whibley  would  have  made  no 
discoveries  on  his  own  account.  He  borrowed  — "  stole," 
if  you  like — and  did  it  freely ;  but  if  Mr.  Whibley,  with 
all  the  extracts  he  had  before  him  (to  which  a  little  reading 
might  have  added  many  more  with  no  great  difficulty),  could 
find  nothing  more  offensive  to  the  literary  conscience  than  this, 
Mr.  Whibley  had  plainly  no  right  to  go  shouting  "  thief "  after 
Sterne.  And  in  the  one  or  two  other  instances  he  gives  us  (from 
Ferriar,  of  course)  he  is  not  much  happier.  "  Without  hesita- 
tion or  remorse,  he  [Sterne]  bids  his  betters  stand  and  deliver, 
tricking  out  his  own  person  with  whatever  treasures  fall  into  his 
hand,"  he  says,  and  convinces  us  thus : — Sterne  says,  "  Lay  hold 
of  me — I  am  giddy — I  am  stone-blind — I'm  dying — I  am  gone — 
Help  !  help  !  help !  "  and  Burton  has  "  but  hoo  !  I  am  now  gone 
quite  out  of  sight ;  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving  about."  If 
Mr.  Whibley  imagines  that  he  will  establish  his  charge  with 
intelligent  ignorance  by  such  examples  as  this,  he  surely  under- 
rates the  sense  of  the  average  man  ;  but  if  he  is  anxious  (as  he 
seems)  to  be  taken  as  an  authority  among  persons  of  moderate 
education,  why  on  earth  does  he  thunder  at  them  the  least  im- 
portant and  interesting  of  a  set  of  facts  which  are  known  to 
every  student  of  literary  history  ?  The  answer  is  possibly  that 
Mr.  Whibley  is  under  the  delusion  that  shouting  shows  and 
carries  conviction,  and  that  a  half-true  commonplace  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a  new  and  startling  truth  if  it  is  put  forward  noisily 
and  showily  enough. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  deal  soberly  once  more  with  the 


whole  question  of  the  extent,  effect,  and  ethics  of  Sterne's 
plagiarism  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  noticing  that  Mr.  Whibley's  objections  are  based,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  largely  on  moral  grounds — which  strikes  one  as  odd 
in  a  critic  who  takes  such  pains  to  show  that  he  has  no  objection 
on  the  same  grounds  to  obscenity  in  literature.  Concerning 
Sterne's  conduct  on  this  head,  Mr.  Whibley  takes  what  is  prac- 
tically now  the  conventional  literary  view,  wrapping  it  up  in  a 
good  deal  of  bombastic  talk,  and  garnishing  it  with  airy  allusions  to 
Rabelais,  the  suburbs,  and  the  "  impuritans,"  apparently  thinking 
thereby  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  independent  and  original 
thought.  Yet  here,  if  anywhere,  was  room  for  a  little  careful 
discussion  of  a  matter  on  which  the  last  word  has  certainly  not 
been  said.  But  Mr.  Whibley  adds  nothing  to  our  understanding 
of  Sterne  in  this  respect ;  the  chances  are,  indeed,  that  the  reader 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Whibley  is  endeavouring 
to  make  the  world  understand  that  his  chief  objection  to  Sterne 
on  this  score  is  the  latter 's  abstemiousness  in  the  matter  of  dirty 
words.  This  is  a  pity,  if  only  because  that  is  probably  not  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Whibley  wished  to  imply. 

There  are  times  when  the  friendly  reader  of  this  extraordinary 
Introduction  must  almost  be  driven  to  excuse  some  of  Mr. 
Whibley's  vagaries  on  the  extravagant  hypothesis  that  he  has 
never  read  his  Sterne.  Such  an  occasion  arises  when  we  read  his 
remarks  on  Sterne's  sentimentality.  As  we  might  expect,  he  gets 
hold  of  what  good  critics  have  said  before  about  the  artificiality  of 
much  of  Sterne's  tenderness,  partially  apprehends  it,  and  exaggerates 
it  into  sheer  nonsense.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him,  in  his 
endeavour  to  convince  without  proof,  hurling  at  his  victim  re- 
proaches for  his  "  commonness  of  expression,"  "  bad  taste,"  "  vapid 
emotion,"  or  trying  to  bully  us  into  admitting  that  "  none  will 
turn  from  his  choicest  agony  without  a  thrill  of  disgust."  There 
is  something  in  this,  of  course,  though  it  is  odd  that  Mr. 
Whibley  should  not  have  learned  how  to  treat  it  sanely  in 
reading  the  books  he  got  it  from.  Like  better  men  before  him,  he 
makes  fun  of  the  dead  ass  and  the  starling  in  quite  the  way  to  be 
expected  from  a  writer  apparently  without  a  sense  of  humour. 
All  this  is  natural,  but  there  are  sentences  which  go  beyond 
all  bounds  of  critical  sanity,  and  which  show  that  Mr.  Whibley 
is  as  fitted  to  judge  of  Sterne  as  a  deaf  man  is  to  judge  of  music. 
For  he  sets  down  Sterne  as  a  failure,  pure  and  simple,  "  in  the 
province  of  pathos,"  and  then  expects  us  to  believe  that  his 
admiration  for  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  is  vast  and 
genuine,  and  founded  on  a  proper  basis.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
"  pious  admirer "  (so  he  calls  himself)  with  a  vengeance ;  be 
adores  Toby,  and  is  not  aware  that  pathos  is  an  essential  element 
of  that  marvellous  creature's  being.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
oddest  instances  we  have  come  across  of  a  would-be  critic 
publicly  demonstrating  his  inability  for  the  part  he  has  under- 
taken to  play. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  Whibley,  and  we  must  withstand 
the  temptation  to  comment  on  his  "criticism"  of  Sterne's  style. 
His  own,  by  the  way,  is  worth  a  word  or  two.  Mr.  Whibley 
writes  an  idiom  of  which  the  principal  rule  seems  to  be  that 
"  Tis  "  and  "  'Twas  "  must  always  be  used  where  ordinary  folk 
employ  "  It  is  "  and  "  It  was  " ;  also  "  an  "  may  be  substituted  for 
"  if  " ;  a  comparison  must*be  marked  by  "  as  "  and  "  so  "  (the  other 
words  don't  seem  to  matter  much),  and  subjunctive  forms  now 
almost  obsolete  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  pages  wherever 
possible.  The  diction  is  beautified  by  the  free  employment 
of  slang  in  inappropriate  places — 6.17.  "he  does  not  disdain 
to  prig  the  cadence  of  a  phrase,"  or  "  so  industriously  does  he 
pad  the  hoof  along  the  familiar  highway."  We  miss  "Himself 
hath,"  &c,  from  this  essay,  but  all  the  accustomed  acrobatics 
and  inversions  are  present.  A  few  lines  of  this  odd  jargon  are 
amusing;  but  it  soon  becomes  tedious,  partly  because  of  its 
affectations,  partly  because  the  writer  is  seduced  into  using  three 
words  where  one  would  suffice  for  the  plain  man.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  it  in  the 
place  of  sound  English,  any  more  than  it  is  to  take  shallow  and 
loud  assertion  for  criticism,  to  receive  strained  comparisons,  or 
the  use  of  somewhat  obscure  proper  names  as  the  marks  of 
acute  perception  and  wide  erudition,  or  to  welcome  the  theory 
that  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  a  great  book  is  to  turn  it  into  a 
platform  for  an  opinionated  and  unknown  fantastic  to  cut  capers 
on.  This  being  so,  we  can  only  regret  that  a  very  nicely  printed 
and  well-got-up  edition  of  Tristram  Shandy  should  be  rendered 
offensively  impossible  to  the  purchaser  of  taste  by  the  preliminary 
impertinences  of  Mr.  Whibley. 
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GLEAMS  OF  MEMORY. 

Gleams  of  Memory ;  with  some  Reflections.    By  James  Payn. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1894. 

OF  all  living  novelists,  Mr.  James  Payn  has  set  himself  most 
simply  and  honestly  to  amuse.  Ambition  does  not  appear 
to  be  his  foible  :  he  has  never  even  attempted  to  introduce  a  new 
religion  in  three  volumes.  He  has  not  tried  to  reform  the  world, 
but  to  entertain  it ;  and  his  task  he  has  done  in  a  manner  all  his 
own.  Neither  himself,  nor  his  work,  nor  his  genius  has  he 
taken  with  portentous  solemnity.  He  has  never  arraigned  at  his 
bar  the  whole  Nature  of  Things;  he  has  not  the  air  of  one  who 
■comes  down  from  a  mountain  with  a  revelation.  Consequently 
nobody  has  written  a  grave  volume  on  the  Genius  of  Mr.  Payn  ; 
on  the  probable  results  of  his  environment  and  of  county  history, 
and  of  the  Glacial  Period  ;  on  the  development  of  his  kingly  and 
subtle  intellect.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  a  good  thing,  a  hippy 
thought,  is  dearer  to  Mr.  Payn  than  the  inmost  emotions  of  his 
heroines  or  the  faintest  and  subtlest  sensations  of  his  heroes. 
He  has  given  us  these  good  things  in  abundance  since  the  days 
of  his  Melibceus,  and  now  he  gives  us  more  with  as  good  a  grace, 
as  cheery  a  wit,  as  ever,  though  he  confesses  to  the  physical  pain 
that  attends  his  task.  '■'  Mine  may  not  be  a  good  manner, 
but  it  has  become  my  own,  and  misery  itself  has  no 
power  to  make  it  sad."  The  mere  touch  of  the  pen  in 
fingers  racked  and  gnarled  with  rheumatic  gout  awakens  Mr. 
Payn's  indomitable  and  admirable  good  spirits.  His  Gleams  are 
gleams  of  mnlight ;  memories  of  old  laughter  echo  through  his 
unaffected  pages.  It  is  easy,  and  popular,  to  be  pessimistic  in  the 
midst  of  applause  and  success.  In  8ge  comparatively  advanced, 
in  sickness,  agony,  and  sorrow,  Mr.  Payn  still  shows  a  kind  and 
smiling  face  to  the  world,  which  other  philosophers  treat  to  scowls, 
eighs,  and  sneers. 

From  this  brief  autobiography  we  gather  that  Master  Payn  was 
a  terrible  boy.  Though  at  night  he  suffered  from  nocturnal 
terrors  as  much  as  Coleridge,  by  day  he  would  lurk  under  the 
table,  and  pinch  the  legs  of  the  guests,  "to  give  them  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  a  dog."  A  child  so  odious  should  have  grown  up 
into  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian.  Mr.  Payn,  somehow,  must  have  been 
converted.  A  bad  fairy,  or  a  victim,  once  put  a  sham  half- 
sovereign  in  his  puerile  pocket.  This,  and  the  resulting  dis- 
appointment, he  thinks  "  cruel  "  ;  but  it  served  him  right.  On  his 
Bible,  in  church,  at  the  words  "  The  days  of  his  youth  thou  hast 
shortened,"  he  found  a  drop  of  fresh  blood.  This  mysterious 
circumstance  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  conversion.  The 
psychical  explanation  is  one  for  which  the  world  is  hardly 
ripe.  Sowing  his  metaphysical  wild  oats  early,  Master  Payn 
had  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  only  Noumenon  in  the 
world — the  rest  of  things  and  persons  were  phenomena.  The 
universe  was  Maya,  or  illusion.  Master  Payn  was  an  un- 
conscious Buddhist ;  but  he  got  over  metaphysics  and  measles. 
At  school  and  college  (so  singular  is  this  gentleman's  experience) 
he  learned  nothing.  "  May  I  be  taught  Greek  in  another  world, 
if  I  know  what  I  did  learn."  Cricket  failed  "  either  to  cheer  or 
inebriate  him."  He  had  all  the  makings  of  a  detestable  character, 
evidently.  From  school  he  brought  away  the  impression  that 
boys  will  be  beasts.  In  fact,  boys  haye  all  the  vices  (which  are 
many)  of  the  savage,  with  all  his  vij*ues."  They  cannot  help  it ; 
they  are  evolving  into  civilization.  Some  unlucky  boys  are  born 
civilized  ;  they  detest  cruelty,  obscenity,  stupidity,  and  they  have 
an  ill  time  of  it  at  school,  or  at  least  till  they  get  into  the  fifth 
form  or  so,  and  out  of  fagging.  "  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
that,  as  a  boy,  I  was  very,  very  far  from  popular."  A  boy  who 
hates  cricket  does  not  deserve  to  be  popular,  and  we  still  regard 
Mr.  Payn,  though  in  many  ways  a  converted  character,  with 
suspicion.  He  was  "  so  [something]  facetious,"  adds  a  con- 
temporary critic.  At  Cambridge  (another  dark  blot  on  his 
character)  he  used  actually  to  speak  at  the  Union !  Some 
cherub  must  have  watched  over  Mr.  Payn ;  he  began  as  a 
practical  joker,  he  became  a  metaphysician,  he  did  not  play 
cricket,  and  he  perorated  at  the  Union.  He  was  President  of  the 
Union.  Again,  he  would  play  whist  on  a  fine  day  in  a  vernal 
wood.  He  was  capable  of  being  hypnotized  ;  but,  of  course,  every 
one  believed  he  was  shamming.  He  published  poems,  but  muny 
otherwise  just  men  have  done  that.  Semel  insanivimus  omnes. 
His  poems  in  some  occult  way  introduced  Mr.  Payn  to  people  of 
letters  ;  he  began  to  write  stories,  and  he  has  been  writing  ever 
since.  We  cannot  extract  the  plums  out  of  Mr.  Payn's  pudding, 
but  they  are  many  and  excellent.  The  world  may  learn  at  last 
how  Tennyson's  Timbuctoo  won  the  English  verse  prize  (p.  153). 
The  history  of  some  of  Mr.  Payn's  novels,  of  the  first  conceptions 
and  germinal  ideas,  is  interesting  and  curious.  Critics  he  regards 
with  a  benevolent  indifference ;  they  have   seldom  done  him 


justice,  but  the  public  has  been  more  judicious.  At  present  he 
does  not  amuse  more  by  his  playful  mirth  than  he  instructs  by  a 
stoicism  free  from  the  priggishness  of  the  Stoics. 


VEPtLAINE'S  NEW  POEMS. 

Epigrammcs.    Par  Paul  Verlaine.    Paris :  Bibliotheque  Ar- 
tistique  et  Litteraire. 

TN  this  little  book  of  Epigrammes,  Verlaine  tells  us  he  has 
-*-  tried  to  do  something  of  what  Goethe  did  in  the  West- 
oestlicher  Divan,  but  "  en  sourdine,  a  ma  maniere."  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  new  note,  as  of  a  personality  for  once  somewhat  im- 
personal, concerned  with  general  questions  (always  individually 
apprehended),  with  the  interest  of  moral  ideas,  the  charm  of 
exterior  things.  The  book  was  written  in  the  calm  retirement 
of  that  beautiful  and  fantastic  hospital,  Saint-Louis,  which  lies, 
like  a  little  walled  city  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  midst  of  the 
squalid  and  entertaining  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal  Saint- 
Martin.  It  was  written  in  a  time  of  unusual  quiet,  written 
quietly,  without  excitement,  and  from  memory,  as  one  might 
say,  a  memory  for  once  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart  or  the  senses. 
In  the  introductory  verses  we  find  already  the  real,  evasive 
Verlaine,  calming  down,  as  he  fancies  or  fears,  to  a  certain 
indifference.  "  Les  extremes  opinions  "  of  the  past  are  to  be  more 
or  less  abandoned ;  as  for  the  wiles  of  woman,  "  on  finit  par 
s'habituer";  the  sharper  clarion  notes  of  the  day — "leclairon 
fou  de  l'aurore  " — fade  into  a  dim  fluting  under  the  fading  sunset ; 
one  is  simply  tired,  and  not  too  unwilling  for  sleep. 

Quand  nous  irons,  si  je  dois  encor  la  voir, 
Dans  l'obscurit^  du  bois  noir, 

Quand  nous  serons  ivres  d'air  et  de  lumiere 
Au  bord  de  la  claire  riviere, 

Quand  nous  serons  d'un  moment  depayse"s 
De  ce  Paris  aux  cceurs  brises, 

Et  si  la  bonte  lente  de  la  nature 
Nous  berce  d'un  reve  qui  dure, 

Alors,  allons  dormir  du  dernier  sommeil ! 
Dieu  se  chargera  du  reveil. 

This,  then,  is  the  note  of  the  book  ;  and  in  such  a  mood  the 
memory  of  certain  quaint  or  charming  impressions  comes  up  very 
happily.  Japanese  art,  "  lourd  comme  un  crapaud,  leger  comme 
un  oiseau " ;  the  Monde  de  Nuit,  seen  at  Amsterdam  ;  Cazals' 
latest  portrait  of  himself,  the  spectral  back  view  which  serves  as 
frontispiece  to  the  book;  the  haunting  sound  of  a  barrel- 
organ — 

Bruit  humain,  fait  de  cris  et  de  lentes  souffrances 
Dans  le  soleil  couchant  au  loin  d'un  long  chemin — ■ 

it  is  such  sights  and  sounds  as  these  that  Verlaine  evokes,  in  a 
series  of  delicately  wrought  little  poems,  more  carefully  written, 
for  the  most  part,  than  much  of  his  later  verse.  And  there  is 
one  specially  charming  poem  on  the  ballet: — 

Mon  age  mur  qui  ne  grommelle 
En  somme  qu'encore  tres  peu 
Aime  le  joli  pele-mele 
D'un  ballet  turc  ou  camai'eu. 

And  the  poem,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  certain 
memorable  evening  at  the  Alhambra,  and  it  recalls,  quaintly, 
deliriously,  a  certain  quaint  and  delicious  paradox  which 
summed  up  a  personal  and  poetical  view  of  life  and  art :  "  J'aime 
Shakspeare,"  said  Verlaine,  "  mais  j'aime  mieux  le  ballet !  " 


THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

An  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the  Indian  Mutiny;  being  the  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Reginald  G.  Wilberforce,  late  52nd  Light 
Infantry.  From  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on  the  spot. 
With  Illustrations.    London  :  John  Murray.  1894. 

THE  personal  diaries  of  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  now 
removed  from  us  by  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  salt  which  flavours  the  bare  historic  record. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  book  before  us.  Not  only 
does  it  record  the  adventures,  many  of  them  very  striking,  of  the 
author  himself;  not  only  does  it  take  us  march  by  march  with 
his  regiment,  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  from  the  moment  when 
the  outburst  of  Mutiny  roused  it  from  its  cantonment  at  Sialkot, 
and  it  became  the  main  strength  of  a  movable  column  which  was 
destined  to  repress  the  revolted  native  regiments  in  the  Panjab, 
and  ultimately  to  join  the  besieging  army  before  Delhi ;  but  it  also 
gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  characters  of  many  famous  per- 
sonalities of  whom  the  world  possesses  but  a  scanty  knowledge. 
Foremost  among  these  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny,  in 
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many  respects  the  very  greatest,  the  famous  John  Nicholson. 
Nicholson  was  a  captain  of  native  infantry,  engaged  in  admini- 
strative work  on  the  frontier,  when  Sir  John  Lawrence  nominated 
him  to  the  command  of  the  movable  column  to  which  the  52nd 
was  attached,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In  assuming 
this  command  Nicholson  superseded  Colonel  Campbell,  command- 
ing the  52nd,  hini3elf  no  mean  soldier.  Recording  the  event  and 
its  consequences,  the  author  gives  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  new 
arrival : — 

'  He  was  of  a  commanding  presence,  some  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  with  a  long  black  beard,  dark  grey  eyes  with 
black  pupils  (under  excitement  of  any  kind  these  pupils  would 
dilate  like  a  tiger's),  a  colourless  face,  over  which  no  smile 
ever  passed,  laconic  of  speech.  He  brought  with  him  from 
the  frontier  a  motley  crew  called  the  "  Mooltanee  Horse.7' 
They  came  out  of  personal  devotion  to  Nicholson ;  they  took 
no  pay  from  the  Government ;  they  recognized  no  head  but 
Nicholson,  and  him  they  obeyed  with  a  blind  devotion  and  a 
faithfulness  that  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  .  .  . 
It  is  known  that  John  Nicholson  was  worshipped  by  the 
Sikhs.  Their  religion  admits  of  repeated  incarnations,  and 
this  noble,  sad-faced  man  was  thought  by  them  to  be  their 
god  veiled  in  human  llesh.' 

Nicholson  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  this  sort  of  worship, 
and  whenever  any  one  of  the  Sikhs,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
suddenly  prostrated  himself  in  prayer,  Nicholson  at  once  ordered 
the  offender  a  punishment  of  three  dozen  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 
The  culprit  received  the  punishment  as  one  that  he  had  merited, 
saying,  "  Our  god  knew  that  we  had  done  wrong,  and  therefore 
punished  us." 

As  commander  of  the  column,  Nicholson  soon  won  the 
admiration  of  the  52nd.  Colonel  Campbell  himself,  the  author 
telis  us,  "  soon  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment."  The 
book  abounds  with  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  Nicholson,  by 
his  calmness  in  danger,  his  readiness  for  every  emergency,  his 
splendid  leadership  in  action,  won  the  hearts  and  the  confidence 
of  every  man  under  his  command.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  these 
stories  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  book  is  one  to 
be  studied  by  every  soldier.  "When,  after  having  pacified  the 
Panjab  and  reached  Delhi,  Nicholson  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  the  seventh  day  after  the  wound,  there  was  universal 
mourning  in  the  camp.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the  feeling 
manifested  itself  in  an  unprecedented  manner  among  the  men  he 
had  so  often  led  to  victory.  No  greater  tribute  was  ever  paid  to 
a  man  than  the  tribute  paid  by  the  52nd  Light  Infantry  to 
Nicholson.    Mr.  Wilberforce  thus  tells  the  story  : — ■ 

'On  Wednesday  evening,  September  23,  it  was  known  that 
Nicholson  was  to  be  buried  on  Thursday  morning.  As  usual  the 
remnants  of  the  regiment  went  through  a  sort  of  formal  parade 
just  outside  the  magazine  building  in  which  we  were  housed. 
Parade  was  over,  Colonel  Campbell  was  just  moving  off,  when  a 
private  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  with  :  "  If  you  please, 
Colonel,  the  men  want  to  know  if  they're  going  to  the 
general's  funeral  to-morrow."  "  Certainly  not ;  the  regiment 
will  parade  at  the  usual  time  to-morrow  morning."  As  the 
parade  was  always  held  just  after  daybreak,  no  one  could  have 
been  present  at  the  funeral  who  had  to  be  on  parade.  Then 
the  old  soldier  spoke  again  and  said  :  "  Colonel  Campbell,  I 
joined  the  regiment  before  you  did,  and  you  know  the  charac- 
ter I  have  had  while  in  the  regiment.  I  mean  no  disrespect, 
sir,  but  we  are  going."  Campbell  flushed  up,  and  replied 
angrily  :  "  The  regiment  shall  not  go ;  if  necessary,  I  will 
use  force  to  stop  them."  "  And  what  force  will  you  get,  sir  ? 
The  regiment  will  march  through  all  the  other  regiments  that 
are  here."  Campbell  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  spirit  that 
was  abroad,  and  turned  away  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  last 
remark,  the  end  of  which,  however,  must  have  pleased  him.' 

Naturally  the  regiment,  "  with  hut  few  exceptions,''  marched 
down  the  following  morning,  to  witness  the  funeral.  It  was 
a  most  touching  sight,  accompanied  by  touching  incidents.  Pro- 
minent among  these  was  the  behaviour  of  the  men  of  the  Mool- 
tanee Horse.  No  sooner  had  the  coffin  been  lowered  into  the 
grave  than,  "  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,"  these  men 
"  sobbed  and  wept  as  if  their  very  hearts  were  breaking."  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  the  whole  story,  and  for 
many  others  of  a  like  character.  It  is  a  most  interesting  book  ; 
and  the  reader  will  have  the  consciousness  that  every  incident 
related  in  it  is  true. 

CURB,  SNAFFLE,  AND  SPUR. 

Curb,  Snaffle,  and  Spur.  By  Edward  L.  Anderson.  Edinburgh : 
David  Douglas. 

THE  multitude  of  counsellors  continue  to  pour  forth  their 
wisdom  about  riding,  and  of  advice  as  to  the  breaking  of 
horses  there  is  no  end. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Anderson  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  horse 
literature — it  is  said  that  he  learned  the  Portuguese  language 
for  the  sake  of  studying  one  or  two  recondite  and  untranslated 
treatises  on  his  favourite  subject — and  he  is  also  well  known  as 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  exponent  of  the  art  of  manege 
riding;  so  his  new  book,  A  Method  of  Training  Young  Horses  for 
the  Cavalry  Service,  and  for  General  Use  under  Saddle,  ought  to 
command  a  larger  attention  than  it  is  likely  to  obtain.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  work  will  be  so  much  as  skimmed  through 
by  any  considerable  number  of  readers.  Since  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  riding-masters  who  superintend  the  education  of 
our  young  cavalry  horses  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  own 
method,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  will  regard  with  disfavour 
suggestions  from  an  outsider,  while  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  civilian  Englishmen  are  indifferent  or  contemptuous  as  regards 
all  that  pertains  to  the  haute  ecole.  Still,  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  training  of  horses  would  do  well  at  least  to 
glance  at  these  pages;  useful  hints  may  therein  be  gathered,  and 
it  is  always  amusing  to  note  how  the  doctors  of  hippology  differ 
even  on  elementary  matters.  For  instance,  Mr.  Anderson  says : — 
"  The  horse  should  not  be  taught  to  regard  any  motion,  words, 
or  bugle-calls,  lest  it  should  obey  such  signals  at  an  inopportune 
moment " ;  whereas  his  contemporary,  Captain  Hayes,  has  given 
us  to  understand  that  much  of  his  success  is  due  to  a  code  of 
signs  almost  imperceptible  to  bystanders,  but  which  the  pupil 
sees  and  comprehends  perfectly  well.  It  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed, too,  that  the  troop-horse's  recognition  of  trumpet-calls 
conduces  very  materially  to  his  efficiency  and  discipline  in  the 
ranks.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Anderson  is  in  favour  of  longeing ; 
while  Captain  Hayes  cares  nothing  for  the  cavesson,  abhors  the 
dumb-jockey,  and  would  have  nearly  all  elementary  instruction 
given  with  the  long  driving-reins. 

Every  one  whom  hard  fate  has  ever  compelled  to  get  on  the 
back  of  a  really  raw  young  one  knows  the  horrible  sensation  of 
the  creature  apparently  running  backwards  from  bpneath  him, 
caused  by  refusal  to  go  up  to  the  bit,  or,  as  Mr.  Anderson  calls 
it,  "  getting  behind  the  hand."  This  difficulty,  he  tells  us,  is  to 
be  overcome  and  the  horse  taught  to  go  into  the  bridle  by 
"  gently  pushing  it  forward  into  a  slow  trot  against  a  light,  but 
constant,  tension  of  the  reins."  Exactly  so.  But  that  is  just 
what  the  rider  often  finds  himself  incapable  of  doing.  Here  lies 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Anderson's  teaching ;  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  every  breaker  or  trainer — he  prefers  the  latter  name — is  as 
fine  a  horseman  as  himself ;  and  thus  again  differs  widely  from 
Captain  Hayes,  who  always  assumes  that  he  is  addressing  very 
ordinary  mortals,  and  lays  down  but  few  rules  which  a  man 
possessed  of  fair  intelligence,  nerve,  and  temper  might  not  easily 
carry  out.  Mr.  Anderson  constantly  speaks  of,  and  advises, 
"  light  vibrations  "  and  "  gentle  tensions  "  on  the  mouth,  which, 
must  imply  the  possession  of  most  delicate  hands — a  gift  of  nature, 
not  an  acquired  talent ;  for,  let  any  one  who  has  not  got  first-rate 
hands  try  "gently  vibrating"  and  "lightly  tensioning"  on  a 
young  horse,  and  he  will  soon  find  his  mount  in  a  worse  state  of 
exasperation  than  could  be  produced  by  the  horniest-fisted  helper 
that  ever  hung  on  by  a  watering  bridle. 

A  most  unprofitable  lesson,  too,  is  that  wherein  the  author 
essays  to  teach  us  how  to  educate  a  horse  with  a  heavy  forehand 
— it  must  be  remembered  that  the  book  purports  to  deal  only 
with  "  use  under  saddle."  Now  if  a  man  means  to  ride  he  must 
be  a  fool  to  buy  a  horse  with  a  heavy  forehand,  if  he  is  unlucky 
enough  to  breed  one  with  this  defect  the  sooner  he  confines  it  to 
its  proper  sphere  of  harness  the  better.  Nevertheless,  our  author 
must  be  credited  with  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  seems  not 
to  shrink  from  these  worse  than  useless  experiments.  It  has 
become  almost  an  axiom  amongst  horsemen  that  you  cannot  give 
an  opinion  of  any  real  value  as  to  a  horse's  shoulders  until  you 
have  been  on  his  back  ;  still  one  may  often  make  a  very  fair  guess, 
and  to  judge  from  the  illustrations  some  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
favourites  look  as  if  they  had  dreadful  shoulders,  none  of  them 
carry  the  saddle  in  too  good  a  place,  and  all  appear  to  be  of  a 
nasty  cobby  sort ;  this  latter  defect, however,  may  be  a  semblance 
only  due  to  some  fault  of  photography. 

The  last  chapter,  on  "  Vices,  Tricks,  and  Faults,"  commends 
itself  to  us  more  than  any  other  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  there 
are  a  few  simple  remedies  or  defences  suggested,  whereby  may  be 
thwarted  some  of  the  horse's  most  objectionable  devices  for  his 
rider's  discomfiture  ;  and,  next,  because  the  author's  appreciation 
of  the  equine  character  is  as  just  as  it  is  unusual.  He  confesses 
that,  "  after  training  horses  for  many  years,  he  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve in  them  any  traits  of  character  which  may  be  designated 
noble,  or  which  show  anything  above  a  very  low  order  of  intelli- 
gence." He  thinks,  in  fact,  that  the  horse  is  a  more  or  less 
nervous  fool,  with  an  indifferent  memory  except  for  the  things 
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which  we  would  rather  have  him  forget.  If  the  owner  can  get 
the  upper  hand  and  keep  it  he  will  have  a  useful  servant,  other- 
wise he  had  better  hand  his  steed  over  to  some  masterful  person 
— with  which  estimate  we  are  in  hearty  agreement. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Kelt  Asia  Orientate.  Di  Lodoyico  Nocentixi.  Firenze :  Suc- 
cessor! Lemonnier. 

Spigolature  delta  Vita  Trivata  di  He  Martina  in  Sicilia.  Di 
Giuseppe  Beccaria.    Palermo  :  Libreria  Carlo  Claussen. 

Niccolo  Macchiavelli  e  I  Suoi  Tempi,  illustrati  con  nuovi  docu- 
mcnti.    Vol.  L    Milano :  Ulrico  Hoepli. 

La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Giovanni  Botero,  con  la  quinta  2'arte  dclle 
Relazioni  Universale  ed  altri  documenti  inediti.  Di  Caelo 
Gioda.    Milano:  Ulrico  Hoepli. 

La  Jtiforma  Sociale  in  Italia :  Tentativo  di  Critica  e  di  Ricostru- 
zione.    Firenze  :  Bemforad  e  Figlio,  Via  del  Proconsolo. 

QIGNOR  NOCENTINI'S  most  opportune  work  on  Eastern 
^  Asia,  the  outcome  of  a  four  years'  residence  in  China,  with 
Shanghai  for  headquarters,  is  no  mere  tourist's  record,  although 
it  portrays,  vividly  enough,  all  the  external  aspects  of  land  and 
people  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  It  does  more  ; 
it  deals  with  the  soul  of  a  nation,  its  ethics,  the  working  of  an 
ancient  cult,  moral  rather  than  religious — so  that,  despite  its 
high  morality,  the  lack  of  high  ideals  has  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  oldest  of  existing  civilizations.  The  national  spirit  of 
toleration,  so  often  mistaken  for  indifference,  is  thus  defined  by 
the  writer's  quotation  from  a  Chinese  work.  The  three  religions 
existing  within  the  Celestial  Empire  on  so  amicable  a  footing  are 
"  as  the  lightning,  the  sun,  and  the  moon  to  him  who  lives  in 
darkness.  Buddhism  regulates  the  heart,  Taoism  the  body, 
Confucianism  society.  We  all  know  that  neither  the  heart,  the 
body,  nor  society  can  he  separately  treated.  .  .  .  Confucianism 
cures  the  skin,  Taoism  the  blood,  Buddhism  the  bones.  It  is  not 
possible  to  cure  one  without  curing  the  other  two."  Mean- 
while, it  has  always  been  Confucianism,  the  doctrine  that  best 
excludes  perspective,  which  has  prevailed,  none  the  less  in  that, 
on  occasions  of  birth,  death,  drought,  or  famine,  it  joins  hands 
with  Taoism  and  Buddhism  as  a  concession  to  the  superstition 
and  sentimentality  that  are  inherent  in  humanity.  It  is  to 
Confucianism  that  the  writer  traces  the  good  qualities  and  the 
shortcomings  of  the  nation  whose  existence  is  now  at  stake,  the 
sacredness  and  closeness  of  family  ties,  the  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  posterity  as  part  of  the  veneration  due  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  the  people's  powers  of  endurance  and  indifference  to 
death,  and  also  the  fanatical  conservatism  that  is  crystallizing  and 
paralysing  the  nation.  Meanwhile  these  abstract  considerations 
do  not  exclude  practical  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  for 
the  acclimatization  of  tea  in  Italy's  lately  acquired  African 
territories ;  the  visit  to  the  tea  factories  of  Hankow  ;  the  receipt 
for  making  an  economic  and  "exquisite  beverage"  (p.  123)  for 
the  masses  of  Italian  subjects  who  have  hitherto  preferred 
adulterated  coffee;  the  agricultural  and  financial  pour  et  contre 
of  railways  from  the  Chinese  standpoint,  their  mission  and  action 
in  the  near  future  ;  the  refutation  of  the  accusation  of  "  excessive  " 
infanticide  ;  the  admirable  educational  work,  chiefly  supported  by 
France  and  Belgium,  clone  by  the  Milanese  Sisters  at  Hankow  ; 
the  historical,  geographical,  and  social  aspects  of  Korea,  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  its  sovereign  and  people,  and  a  peculiarly 
vivid  impression  of  Young  Japan,  flushed  with  the  burning  of 
mediaeval  ships,  girded  for  unforeseen  events,  and  ready  to  preci- 
pitate them. 

"  There  are  no  fabulous  times,"  says  the  author  of  Gleanings 
t  from  the  Private  Life  of  King  Martin  in  Sicily,  "  neither  are  there 
heroes,  nor  demi-gods,  nor  legendary  personages.    But  there  are 
historic  times,  characterized  by  diversity  of  manners,  and  men 
who  were  born  and  lived  as  we  do,  and  who  dominate  the  masses 
by  inherent  virtue  or  genius.    Therefore  I  hold  that  the  private 
' '  life  of  great  personages  and  the  study  of  the  manners  of  an  age 
are  the  diaphragm  of  history  and  the  measure  of  its  just  appre- 
1   ciation."    Thus  it  is  that,  in  deciphering  and  classifying  the 
'   accounts  of  Niccolo  Castagna,  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  archivist  has  been  tempted  to  compile 
1    this  monograph.    These  accounts,  which  include  the  private 
I    expenditure  of  the  King,  are  the  witnesses  not  only  of  his  chari- 
';   ties,  endowments,  or  armaments,  but  of  his  special  hobbies,  his 
[  tincture  of  humanism,  his  love  of  and  proficiency  in  music,  in 
sport  and  games  of  skill,  his  beneficent  interest  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace,  his  piety,  both  sincere  and  ostensible,  his  gallantries,  and 
I    his  relations  to  his  two  consorts.    AVhen  the  first  wife  of  Martin, 
)   who  was  also  his  cousin,  was  dying  at  Lentini,  the  King,  instead  of 


hurrying  to  her  bedside,  wrote  from  Modica  on  May  23, 1 40 1 ,  a  letter 
to  Niccolo  Castagna,  which,  to  even  that  honest  Treasurer's  apnlogist, 
appears  a  little  cynical.  King  Martin,  after  thanking  his  Treasurer 
for  having  ensured  to  the  royal  sufi'erer  the  services  of  the  great 
physician  Maestro  Guglielmo  Ansalone,  proceeds  to  give  minute 
orders  for  her  funeral,  desiring  Castagna  to  "  abstain  from  being 
scandalized,"  for  the  life  of  the  Queen  was  "  in  God's  hands."  The 
Queen's  Chamberlain  must  have  needed  a  like  appeal,  when,  five 
days  after  her  death,  King  Martin  wrote,  inviting  him  to  consign 
all  her  jewels  and  valuables,  including  her  parrot,  to  his  servants, 
Lanza  and  Berterani,  who  would  convey  them  to  the  Castle  of 
Lentini.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1402,  King  Martin  wedded 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  later  Regent  of  Sicily  during  the  ensuing 
wars  in  which  that  little  State  was  entangled.  These  wars 
terminated  with  King  Martin's  victory  at  San  Luri,  in  Sardinia, 
and  his  death  at  that  place  from  a  less  glorious  cause.  Signor 
Beccaria  began  his  task  with  the  avowed  design  of  stripping 
mediceval  personages  of  their  undue  share  of  glamour.  Yet  under 
the  spell  of  this  glamour  he  extols  the  very  weaknesses  of  his 
hero — for  there  be  heroes  and,  perchance,  demigods,  with  all  due 
deference  to  a  writer  who  at  once  denies  and  proves  their  exist- 
ence, leaving  one  with  the  impression  that  this  gallant  Prince 
sometimes  gave  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,  as  exemplified  by 
his  largesse  to  individuals  and  his  talent  for  levying  e.venia  on 
bodies  and  corporations — also  that  he  was  blessed  in  the  long- 
suflering  of  his  wives.  There  is  a  'naif  entry  of  a  payment  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre  to  Agata  Pesci : — "  Matri  di  la  egregia 
Madonna  Violanti  figlia  naturali  di  lu  serenissimu  signori  re  di 
Sichilia,  nostru  reverendu  maritu." 

The  Biblioteca  Scientifico-Letteria  publishes,  simultaneously 
with  a  Life  and  Works  of  Giovanni  Botero,  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  edition  of  Niccolo  Macchiavelli  e  I  Suoi  Tempi.  In  a  short 
introductory  note  to  the  latter  work  Professor  Villari  very  justly 
remarks  that  few  words  are  needed  in  the  presentation  of  this 
improved  edition  to  the  reader.  He  desires  merely  to  say  that 
he  "  has  revised  as  carefully  as  possible,  correcting  any  errors  he 
discovered  therein,  and  with  due  regard  to  past  criticism  and  to 
the  later  works  which  have  appeared  on  Macchiavelli."  The 
second  and  third  volumes  are  in  course  of  publication. 

Of  the  former,  Vita  e  Opere  di  Giovanni  Botero,  many  "  persons 
of  culture"  are  fain  to  confess  that  they  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Ragion  di  Stato.  Yet  this  father 
of  modern  statistics  was  a  famous  man  in  his  time,  to  whom 
"  occurred  what  does  not  often  happen  to  many,  at  any  time.  He 
was  among  the  foremost  writers  of  his  age ;  he  lived  to  see  his 
works  translated  into  almost  every  civilized  language,  so  that 
his  fame,  great  at  his  death,  continued  to  grow  for  about  a 
century  after  it.  Then  came  a  time  of  silence  anent  him, 
which  lasted  almost  as  long  as  his  glory  had  lasted,  till,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
a  scholarly  voice  was  raised  in  remembrance  of  him."  There 
was  a  momentary  flutter  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  then 
again  silence,  until  twenty  years  later  the  brilliant  thesis  by 
which  Professor  Lampertico  inaugurated  his  career  recalled  the 
forgotten  name.  Then  followed  panegyrists  upon  eulogists,  until 
Signor  Ricotti,  in  his  History  of  the  Piedmontese  Monarchy, 
asserts  that  "  Botero  outshone  all  those  men,  however  consider- 
able, who  lent  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  Court  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy  ....  he  demolished  the  political 
doctrines  of  Macchiavelli,  giving  all  his  energy  to  teach  the  pre- 
servation of  absolute  monarchies,  while  the  latter  had  only- 
laboured  to  create  and  destroy  them."  It  has  devolved 
on  Signor  Carlo  Gioda  to  give  a  complete  Life  and  Works  of 
Botero  in  popular  form.  The  first  volume  is  necessarily  historical 
as  well  as  biographical,  for  its  protagonist  was  successively 
employed  as  Secretary  to  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  of  sainted 
memory,  agent  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  in  France  and  Rome,  and 
preceptor  to  the  three  sons  of  this  prince  during  their  journey  and 
sojourn  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  Botero  was  singularly  fitted  for  this 
office  ;  it  had  been  given  him  to  learn  in  his  youth — passed  under 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  the  brave  prince  who  won  back  his  father's  for- 
feited crown — how  a  State  is  reorganized.  In  the  eight  years  passed 
in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  he  learned  how  a  Church 
may  be  reformed.  The  works  by  which  Botero  was  best  known 
during  the  Cardinal's  lifetime  were  chiefly  theological.  The  ten  books 
of  the  Ragion  di  Stato  and  the  four  parts  of  the  Relazioni  Universale 
were  written  during  the  fourteen  years  in  which,  after  his  patron's 
death,  Botero  made  Rome  his  head-quarters.  The  fifth  part  of  the 
Relazioni  Universali,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  was 
written  in  Spain.  The  Chapters  VIII.,  IX.  and  X.,  devoted  to 
critical  essays  on  the  best  known  works  of  this  remarkable  man, 
are  perhaps  somewhat  encumbered  by  refutations  of  Ferrari  and 
other  of  his  commentators.    Whereas  the  historical  portion  of 
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Signor  Gioda's  work  is  remarkable  for  lucidity  and  a  happy 
power  of  characterization,  as  exemplified  by  the  admirable  narra- 
tives of  the  vicissitudes  of  Charles  III.  and  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
of  the  youth  of  Charles  Emmanuel  L,  of  the  life  of  the  militant 
saint,  Charles  Borromeo,  of  the  death  he  met  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  of  Botero  himself  as  pedagogue,  diplomatist,  and 
humanist. 

Signor  Siotto-Pintor's  projects  of  "reconstruction"  as  set 
forth  in  La  Riforma  Sociale  embrace  a  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  tbe  testator  by  the  suggested  abolition  of  the  "  leyittima  " — 
the  law  which  deprives  a  parent  of  the  power  of  alienating  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  from  his  children — and  a  "  solution  of  the 
educational  problem."  The  writer  of  these  450  closely  printed 
and  copiously  annotated  pages  is  very  young.  He  confesses,  in  a 
preface,  to  little  more  than  twenty  summers,  promising  to  raise 
his  voice  from  time  to  time  in  the  wilderness  against  "  the  absolute 
want  of  philosophic  spirit  with  which  most  modern  legislators  are 
afflicted "  ;  and  threatening  quil  se  fera  entendre  d  force  de  se/aire 
ecouter.  Like  the  Irishman  about  to  learn  French  in  ten  lessons, 
we  should  like  to  have  begun  at  the  tenth,  for  time,  which 
mellows  wine,  softens  acrimony,  condenses  thought,  and  reduces 
quotations.  Part  I.  of  La  Riforma  Sociale  treats  in  reams  of 
erudition  of  the  historical  aspect  of  family  and  property.  Part  II. 
is  controversial  and  critical.  Part  III.  embodies  the  writer's 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  and  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
"elementary  public"  or  Board  Schools.  Society  is  adjured  to 
retrace  a  false  step  in  the  much-maligned  system  of  evolution 
Eor  "the  formation  of  character  being  much  more  important  to 
the  individual,  and  therefore  to  the  State,  than  intellectual  or 
physical  training,  the  individual  and  the  State  suffer  when  the 
reciprocal  education  of  parent  and  child  is  abolished  by  compul- 
sory education,  which  robs  the  child  of  home,  and  home  of  its 
most  humanizing  elements."  The  reform  suggested  in  the  laws 
of  succession  is  but  another  step  in  the  (potential)  restoration  of 
patriarchal  authority. 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  TWO  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Life  of  Frances  Potver  Cobbe.    By  Herself.    London  :  Bentley  & 
Son.  1894. 

THE  portrait  of  Miss  Cobbe  which  faces  the  title-page  is  the 
best  of  prefaces  to  her  pleasant  autobiography.  The  high 
forehead,  the  intellectual  features,  and  the  sunny  smile  suggest 
her  powers,  her  predilections,  and  her  temperament.  Moreover, 
her  reminiscences  have  the  charm  and  recommendation  of  as  much 
candour  and  self-revelation  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  For 
even  those  who  step  voluntarily  into  the  public  confessional  must 
inevitably  have  a  certain  amount  of  reserve.  Miss  Cobbe  tells  us 
frankly  in  the  beginning  that  no  man  has  ever  asked  her  to  share 
his  lot,  and  that  she  has  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  Indeed, 
the  backbone  of  her  character  is  sturdy  self-reliance,  and  she  has 
always  been  independent  in  thought  as  in  action.  She  passed  a 
lonely  though  happy  childhood  ;  she  betook  herself  in  early  girlhood 
to  a  peculiar  and  precocious  course  of  severe  reading ;  and  although 
she  was  sent  to  an  extravagant  and  fashionable  school,  in  reality 
she  was  self-educated.  Well  born,  and  extremely  well  connected, 
she  was  the  only  daughter  of  an  Irish  squire  who  kept  an  hospi- 
table house  with  Irish  carelessness.  For  seven  years  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  and  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish. 
Then  her  father  died,  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  her  elder 
brother,  and  bequeathing  her  but  a  comparative  pittance  of  200/. 
a  year — little  more  than  what  she  had  hitherto  received  as 
pocket-money.  She  lost  her  cherished  home,  and  thenceforth  she 
had  to  "  fend "  for  herself.  She  took  her  resolution ;  she  de- 
termined to  be  self-sufficient,  and  she  succeeded  in  earning  a 
satisfactory  income,  which  was  freely  devoted  to  philanthropy  and 
charity. 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  interesting  than  her  recollections 
of  Ireland  and  Irish  society  as  she  used  to  know  them  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  Like  Miss  Edgeworth,  she  dwells  with  feeling 
eloquence  on  the  evils  of  absenteeism.  Her  father  was  a  good 
and  liberal  landlord  ;  he  did  his  best  to  make  his  villages  healthy 
and  to  house  his  cottagers  decently ;  and  when  the  rents  ran 
short,  or  fell  in  arrears,  he  went  so  far  as  to  sell  the  two  most 
valuable  pictures  in  his  rare  gallery.  But  it  was  an  uphill  task 
to  persuade  the  "tinantry"  to  live  decently;  and  Miss  Cobbe 
tells  the  story  of  a  lady-like  lady's-maid  who  had  married  in  her 
own  class  and  gone  to  live  in  a  cottage.  When  the  cottage  was 
cleansed  for  the  first  time,  by  an  exercise  of  the  landlord's 
authority,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pig  for  months  had  slept  un- 
disturbed beneath  the  bed.  The  catalogue  of  the  light  reading  in 
which  Miss  Cobbe  indulged  when  a  mere  girl  might  have  caused 
envy  to  her  friend  John  Stuart  Mill.    It  embraced  the  Christian 


fathers  and  the  heathen  sages,  the  Vedas,  Confucius,  and  the 
modern  philosophers.  She  was  deeply  exercised  on  religious 
subjects.  With  the  range  of  her  reading,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  she  soon  made  shipwreck  of  her  childish  faith  ;  and  she  tells 
a  touching  and  melancholy  tale  of  how,  after  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  all  belief,  she  gravitated,  through  much  mental 
agony,  towards  the  rationalism  and  Unitarianism  in  which  she 
finally  settled. 

It  was  in  1857  that  she  had  to  face  the  wrench  which  severed 
her  from  her  home.  "  It  was  like  a  black  wall  before  me — the 
sea  and  sky  indistinguishable.  I  thought,  '  To-morrow  I  shall 
go  out  into  the  darkness  ;  how  like  death  is  this  I'"  Her  courage 
was  shaken,  but  did  not  succumb.  Wisely,  though  somewhat 
rashly,  considering  her  scanty  resources,  she  sought  change  of 
scene  and  further  instruction  in  a  prolonged  Eastern  tour. 
Necessarily  she  was  compelled  to  practise  economy,  and  few 
could  have  resigned  themselves  so  cheerfully  to  altered  circum- 
stances. While  at  Athens,  where  she  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  late  Mr.  Finlay  for  her  guide,  she  heard  much  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  little  to  the  poet's  advantage.  Perhaps  Miss  Cobbe  may  be 
somewhat  prejudiced,  as  subsequently  Lady  Byron  was  one  of  her 
dearest  friends.  Returning  to  England  refreshed,  and  seeking  for 
definite  objects  in  life,  she  began  her  philanthropical  labours.  Her 
first  experiences  were  in  Bristol,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Miss 
Carpenter,  an  excellent  woman  who  was  a  most  unpleasant 
hostess.  She  knew  so  little  herself  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
that  she  was  astounded  when  she  saw  some  people  apparently 
enjoying  their  dinner,  and  she  fed  her  pensionnaires  chiefly  on  salt 
beef,  which  was  unfortunate  for  Miss  Cobbe,  who  had  gouty 
tendencies.  So  she  was  forced  reluctantly  to  part  company  with 
Miss  Carpenter.  In  Bristol  she  had  begun  to  interest  herself  in 
ragged  schools,  and  had  wide  and  most  painful  experiences  of 
human  misery,  and,  above  all,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  struggling 
poor.  Nothing  moved  her  more  than  the  condition  of  the  sick  in 
workhouses,  and  she  was  disgusted,  if  not  disheartened,  at  the 
failure  of  any  effort  to  relieve  them.  The  Guardians  seemed 
to  set  their  faces  even  against  reforms  equally  simple  and  inex- 
pensive ;  for  example,  they  persisted  in  compelling  the  ill  and 
aged  to  get  up  at  six,  although  bed  was  obviously  the  best  place 
for  the  unoccupied,  whose  days  were  intolerably  tedious. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  a  winter  sojourn  in  Italy,  and 
life  in  London.  At  Florence  Miss  Cobbe  made  many  agreeable 
friends,  notably  Mrs.  Somerville  and  the  Brownings ;  and  in 
London  afterwards  she  formed  acquaintances  or  intimacies  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  churchmen,  and  men 
of  letters.  She  tells  how  she  betook  herself  to  regular  jour- 
nalism, and  earned  a  comfortable  income  by  her  pen.  For  seven 
years  she  daily  contributed  social  leaders  and  notes  to  the  half- 
penny Echo ;  and,  though  she  lived  in  Kensington,  she  prides 
herself  as  having  never  once  failed  to  make  her  appearance  at  the 
Echo  office  at  the  appointed  hour.  One  of  her  duties  was  to 
look  after  the  coroners'  inquests  and  to  investigate  the  facts  when 
they  seemed  deserving  of  inquiry.  Consequently,  as  in  Bristol, 
her  feelings  were  frequently  harrowed  by  scenes  and  incidents  of 
unspeakable  wretchedness.  Those  cases  of  more  or  less  un- 
deserved misfortune  always  stimulated  her  to  some  energetic 
efforts  for  dealing  with  vice  and  suffering.  She  wrote  not  only 
for  the  Echo,  but  for  many  of  the  leading  periodicals ;  and  she 
proved  her  conscientiousness  by  resigning  a  profitable  engagement 
on  the  Standard  on  the  burning  question  of  vivisection.  She 
took  perhaps  the  leading  part  in  originating  the  Anti- Vivisection 
movement ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  fervour  of  one  who 
made  companions  and  familiars  of  her  favourite  dogs.  We  can 
fancy  how  her  friend  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  felt  had 
Geist — "his  little  self" — been  bound  down  upon  the  operating 
table. 


John  MacGregor  (" Rob  Roy").  By  Edwin  Hodder.  London: 
Hodder  Brothers.  1894- 
Many  of  those  who  knew  John  MacGregor  fairly  well  will  be  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  entertained,  when  reading  Mr.  Hodder's  memoir. 
For  Mr.  Hodder  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  man,  though  he 
has  overweighted  his  work  with  some  superfluous  moralizing  and 
unnecessary  quotations  from  MacGregor's  writings.  MacGregor, 
although  he  had  no  sort  of  diffidence  as  to  rather  eccentric 
appearances  in  public,  was  the  most  modest  of  men  in  private 
society.  He  would  never  talk  of  his  own  exploits  or  hairbreadth 
escapes,  although  he  would  become  strangely  eager  on  slight  pro- 
vocation over  the  benevolent  schemes  in  which  he  was  interested. 
He  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  muscular  Christian.  His 
piety  was  not  only  unaffected,  but  almost  aggressive ;  yet  he 
sought  his  recreation  in  all  sorts  of  athletics,  and  delighted  in 
danger  for  its  own  sake.    Perhaps  he  was  never  so  thoroughly 
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happy  as  when  shooting  the  rapids  of  the  Reuss  in  his  frail 
canoe,  or  battling  with  the  breakers  off  Beachy  Head  when  it  was 
blowing  half  a  gale.  He  had  faith  in  himself  and  in  pulling  safely 
through,  but  if  he  went  to  the  bottom  it  did  not  matter.   He  was 
clever  with  his  hands,  and  an  uncommonly  hard  and  quick  hitter, 
which  served  him  well  among  the  roughs  in  the  East  End  or  when 
he  had  taken  to  street[preaching.  He  rejoiced  in  controversy,  and 
could  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  even  against  skilled  Romish 
Controversialists  and  the  picked  champions  of  Atheism.    A  very 
Low  and  Broad  Churchman,  officially  he  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Protestant  faith  as  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Alliance.   He  has 
all  the  creditjof  originating  the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  and  horseplay  of  the  ragged  street  arabs,  and  the 
unfriendly  indifference  of  the  police.    That  Brigade  gradually 
grew  from  insignificant  beginnings  till  it  earned  an  income  of 
something  like"  70,000/.    With  his  amphibious  temperament  and 
sea-going  tastes,  he  took  an  immense  interest  in  the  boys  in  the 
training  ships,  and  followed  them  anxiously  in  their  subsequent 
careers.    He  was  concerned  with  his  friend  Laurence  Oliphant 
in  the  various  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
land  and  the  revival  of  the  prosperity  of  Palestine,  and  during 
the  absence  in  America  of  his  eccentric  chief  and  ally,  he  used  to 
act  as  Oliphant's  secretary  and  representative.    For  many  years 
he  contributed  to  Punch,  and  once  in  Palestine  he  showed  not 
only  his  humour  but  his  presence  of  mind,  by  persuading  an 
Arab  chief  to  commit  himself  with  a  pinch  of  salt ;  when 
slapping  the  Bedouin  pleasantly  on  the  shoulder,  he  made  a  sign 
equivalent  to  "  sold."    He  saved  his  property  and  possibly  his 
life,  for  the  man  who  had  eaten  salt  with  the  Sheikh  was  in- 
violable.   His  generosity  was  extraordinary.    His  books  sold 
well,  and  we  believe  that  the  profits  were  invariably  handed 
over  to  charitable  purposes.  Finally,  when  "  Rob  Roy  "  came  up 
as  a  lion  of  the  day  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  he  intimated 
his  intention  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  and,  fixing  a  minimum 
price,  he  drove  rather  hard  bargains.     He  actually  realized 
10,000/.  at  the  cost  of  extreme  personal  exertion,  but  not  one 
penny  did  he  pocket  himself.    John  MacGregor  had  his  foibles, 
but  there  are  very  few  men  who  have  acted  so  consistently  up  to 
their  principles  or  who  have  done  so  much  practical  good. 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

Popular  Astronomy ;  a  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.  By 
Camixle  Flammaeion.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
the  Author's  Sanction,  by  J.  Ellaed  Goee,  F.R.A.S. 
London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 

rTIHE  original  of  this  work  was  received  in  France  with  extra- 
ordinary  favour.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold 
within  a  few  years  of  its  publication  in  1879  ;  it  was  honoured  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  Montyon  Prize  of  the  French  Academy ;  while 
the  Minister  of  Education  chose  it  for  use  in  public  libraries.  And 
there  was  much  to  justify  this  success.  M.  FJammarion  is  a 
sound  practical  astronomer ;  he  has  rendered  good  and  laborious 
services  to  the  science ;  and  he  possesses  a  valuable  faculty  of 
popular  exposition.  He  writes  in  a  clear  and  animated  style ; 
and  his  unflagging  personal  interest  in  his  subject  effectually 
banishes  from  his  pages  the  demon  of  dulness.  It  is  true  that  he 
"  tickles  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  "  with  much  "  tall  talk."  But 
this  is  in  him  no  mere  conventional  clap-trap  ;  it  is  a  genuine  riot 
of  the  imagination,  in  which  he  delights  to  indulge.  A  large 
body  of  readers  are  accordingly  attracted  and  incited  by  it ;  and 
his  rhetorical  passages  may  then  well  be  pardoned  as  the  sweet 
coating  by  which  the  wholesome  bitter  of  harsh  facts  is  made 
acceptable  to  untutored  palates. 

For  M.  Flammarion  is  a  careful  and  painstaking  as  well  as  a 
sympathetic  teacher ;  he  knows  the  value  of  accuracy,  and  his 
book  contains  a  large  amount  of  trustworthy  information.  Yet 
it  shows  grave  deficiencies,  especially  in  the  spectroscopic  depart- 
ment. Not  a  word,  for  instance,  is  said  about  the  spectrum  of 
the  solar  corona  ;  not  a  word  about  the  spectrum  of  sun-spots  ; 
not  a  word  about  the  prodigious  radial  velocities  made  manifest 
by  the  displacements  and  contortions  of  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
solar  prominences.  The  account  given  of  the  classification  of 
stellar  spectra  is  incomplete,  even  misleading ;  the  blazing  spectra 
of  "  new  stars  "  are  associated  with  the  combustion  instead  of  the 
simple  incandescence  of  hydrogen  ;  and  the  photography  of  stellar 
and  nebular  spectra— perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
numerous  developments  of  modern  methods — is  entirely  over- 
looked. Turning  in  another  direction,  we  are  taken  aback  at  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  Professor  Langley's  results  as  to  the 
temperature  of  the  lunar  surface,  notwithstanding  their  essential 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  lunar  habitability,  treated  at  some 
length  in  these  pages. 


The  book,  in  fact,  belongs  fundamentally  to  the  year  1879. 
Subsequent  issues  appear  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  brought 
up  to  date.  It  is,  then,  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  translation 
into  English  was  not  accompanied  by  a  thoroughgoing  revision. 
Mr.  Gore  has  been  too  scrupulous  in  the  treatment  of  his  text. 
He  had  nominally  five,  and  we  should  rather  say  fifteen,  years' 
leeway  to  make  up.  Meantime,  astronomical  workers  of  all 
classes  had  been  feverishly  busy,  and  not  in  vain.  Discoveries, 
inventions,  revelations  by  the  camera,  experimental  investigations, 
abounded,  the  heavens  themselves  contributing  novelties  in  the 
shape  of  new  stars  and  curiously  behaved  comets.  But  most  of 
these  innumerable  items  of  progress  are  touched  upon  in  a  few 
words  only,  or  at  the  utmost  in  a  short  paragraph,  inserted 
between  brackets.  Moreover,  obsolete  passages  have  been  repro- 
duced, with  nothing  but  warning  footnotes  to  the  effect  that  the 
statements  contained  in  them  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon. 
But  if  so,  why  should  they  have  been  allowed  to  cumber  pages 
which  might  have  been  far  better  filled  with  accounts  of  Nova 
Aurigse  and  Nova  Normae,  of  Professor  Barnard's  exploits  in 
cometary  and  galactic  photography,  and  of  Professor  Hale's  and 
M.  Deslandres's  extraordinary  success  in  obtaining  daylight  pic- 
tures of  the  solar  surroundings.  And  these  are  only  specimen 
omissions. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gore  may  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  deal 
freely  with  his  original.  He  might  quite  conceivably  have  pre- 
ferred to  omit  and  insert  at  will.  With  literary  etiquette,  how- 
ever, neither  the  public  nor  the  critics  whose  duty  it  is  to  defend 
their  interests  are  at  all  concerned.  It  does  not  belong  to  them 
to  apportion  between  authors  and  translators  the  blame  of  certain 
obvious  shortcomings. 

The  literary  merits  of  this  version  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  has  been  preserved  in  readable 
English,  not  appreciably  disfigured  by  the  mawkish  echoes  of 
French  idiom.  Plenty  of  room  is,  indeed,  afforded  for  detailed 
criticism  by  ungainly  or  imperfect  renderings  of  exotic  turns  of 
speech ;  but  these  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  so  long  a  work.  The 
volume  is  profusely  and  well  illustrated,  some  of  the  best  plates 
making  here  their  first  appearance. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Histoire  de  la  litterature  francaise.     Par  Gustave  Lansow. 

Paris :  Hachette. 
Memoir es  dxi  Chancelier  Pasquier.    Tome  cinquieme.  Paris: 

Plon. 

SOME  thirty  years  have  passed  since,  by  one  of  the  coin- 
cidences not  unusual  in  literature,  France  was  furnished  with 
two  short  histories  of  her  literature  of  very  considerable,  although 
rather  different,  merit — those  of  MM.  G<5ruzez  and  Demogeot.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  time  should  have  seemed  to 
MM.  Hachette  to  have  come  for  a  new  one.  During  this  time  a- 
good  deal  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval' 
period,  and,  as  M.  Lanson  very  truly  says,  the  French  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  time  to  finish  itself — all  the 
greater  and  older  names  having  disappeared  during  the  last 
decade  or  earlier.  In  any  country  but  France,  moreover,  thirty 
years  might  be  thought  likely  to  bring  about  some  slight  changes 
in  the  critical  view  of  even  the  middle  and  more  or  less  classical 
periods. 

M.  Lanson,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  this  by  no  means 
light  task,  is  already  known  to  us  by  some  good  work  in  belles 
lettres.  He  has  been  allowed,  or  has  allowed  himself,  ample — 
almost  too  ample — space,  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  not 
much  less  than  five  hundred  words  apiece,  and  he  has  produced 
a  book  deserving  of  high  commendation  in  many  ways.  It  starts 
from  the  two  best  principles  in  such  matters — first,  that  no  read- 
ing of  a  literary  history  will  serve  instead  of  the  reading  of  the 
literature  itself ;  and,  secondly  (though  M.  Lanson  does  not  carry 
this  out  quite  thoroughly),  that,  if  a  man  is  competent  to  write 
such  a  history  at  all,  he  is  competent  to  give  his  own  opinion, 
and  had  much  better  not  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  a  jumbled 
selection  of  the  opinions  of  other  people,  delivered,  as  is  probable, 
if  not  certain,  from  anything  but  identical  points  of  view,  torn 
from  their  contexts,  and  immensely  surprised  at  finding  them- 
selves in  each  other's  company.  He  has  not  only  covered  the 
whole  ground  with  a  comprehensive  notice,  but  has  affixed  a 
running  bibliography  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  which  will  be  of 
very  great  use.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  the  propriety  of  rele- 
gating biographical  information  also  to  footnotes.  For  the  life  of 
authors,  though  too  much  may  be  made  of  it,  is,  after  all,  a  good 
deal  bound  up  with  their  works,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
two  should  not  be  distant. 
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Half  a  dozen  articles  would,  of  course,  not  suffice  to  discuss  a 
book  of  this  kind  at  length.  Its  merit  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
found  considerable ;  not  much  need  be  said  of  its  defects.  To 
pick  quarrels  with  M.  Lanson  on  small  special  points  would 
be  somewhat  unworthy.  We  may  think  that,  though  he  has 
given  (and  almost  apologizes  for  giving)  great  space  to  the 
middle-age  writers,  he  has  not  fully  entered  into  their  spirit. 
You  cannot  really  appreciate  that  spirit  as  he  would  have 
us  do,  by  reading  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  a  few  extracts 
of  the  other  "  Chansons  de  geste  "  ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  M.  Lanson's  own  views  are  a  little  coloured — we 
shall  not  say  by  defect  of  reading — but  by  a  want  of  habitual  prac- 
tice in  it.  Neither  in  the  Arthurian  romances  nor  in  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose  does  he  seem  fully  to  feel  the  dream-character  of  all 
mediaeval  literature  proper.  Elsewhere,  and  perhaps  here  also, 
we  note  a  curious  evidence  of  that  undying  academic  spirit  which 
seems  to  have  wound  itself  into  all  French  critics  who  are  not 
merely  rebels  and  crotcheteers.  We  find,  as  of  old,  La  Fontaine's 
Fables  exalted  above  the  Contes,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  the 
looser  morality  of  the  latter,  but  as  literature.  We  find  far  later 
Baudelaire,  not  exactly  poohpoohed — it  is  too  late  to  do  that — 
but  belittled ;  and  we  find  at  intervals  many  similar  things, 
Also  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  M.  Lanson's  tone 
and  manner,  his  substance  and  his  style,  appear  to  us  rather 
those  of  a  lecturer  on  literature  than  those  of  a  literary  historian. 
The  distinction,  though  fine,  is  fairly  real.  But  such  lectures, 
carried  out  systematically  and  over  the  whole  course  of  the  story 
with  such  ability  as  M.  Lanson's,  and  with  such  literary  skill, 
cannot  but  be  extremely  valuable.  The  book  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  anything  that  exists  in  French  on  the  subject,  and 
far  more  thorough,  and  will  be  of  very  great  use  both  to  students 
and  readers. 

The  period  covered  by  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Pasquier  Memoirs, 
1820-1824,  is  one  which  has  not  yet  excited  historical  interest 
quite  equal  to  its  historical  importance.  The  Greek,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  risings,  the  Congresses  of  Laybach  and  Verona,  the 
Royalist  policy  of  Villele  in  France,  and  the  extreme  system  of 
*'  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,"  which  was  begun  and  continued  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  doubt  contributed  to,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  cause,  the  partial  Revolutions  of  1830  and  the  general 
European  burst- up  of  1848.  Nobody  can  accuse  Pasquier,  the 
least  violent  of  politicians,  of  having  done  anything  to  advise 
unduly  reactionary  policy ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  he  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  often  pointed  out,  the 
unfortunate  absence  of  a  Tory  party  at  once  reasonably  open-eyed 
and  open-minded  and  resolutely  conservative  in  France.  He  is, 
bowever,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  pretty  resolute  and  pretty  sharp 
critic  of  Metternich,  and  his  account  of  the  internal  affairs  and 
Ministerial  accidents  of  France  during  the  period  is  not  only 
based  upon  the  most  intimate  knowledge,  but  directed,  on  the 
whole,  by  a  rare  impartiality.  The  volume  ends  with  a  weighty 
and,  as  may  be  anticipated,  unfavourable,  though  by  no  means 
acrimonious,  criticism  of  the  policy  of  Villele.  There  are  also 
in  the  course  of  the  book  some  very  interesting  and  extremely 
damaging  remarks  on  Chateaubriand,  including  (though  the 
Chancellor-Duke  was  not  a  man  given  to  strong  language) 
the  word  trahison.  And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Chateau- 
briand was  not  one  of  the  rather  rare  men  of  letters  who  have 
come  well  out  of  contact  with  political  affairs.  As  usual,  the 
book  is  better  reading  for  historical  students  than  for  the  general 
public ;  but  those  of  the  latter  class  who  have  some  patience  and 
some  instruction  will  find  it  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 


NOVELS. 

At  Market  Value.    By  Grant  Allen.  2  vols.  London :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1894. 

TT  at  once  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  that, 
however  much  goodness  of  heart  the  friends  of  Albert,  Earl  of 
Axminster  (alias  Arnold  Willoughby)  may  have  possessed,  their 
manners  and  language  could  be  easily  improved.  Rufus  Mortimer, 
the  generous  and  millionaire  American,  refers  to  the  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  (now  posing  as  a  sailor  and  a  painter)  as 
41  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  that's  given  away  with  a  pound  of 
tea.  None  of  your  cotton-backed  gentlemen."  The  elegant  Mrs. 
Hesslegrave  (mother  of  the  heroine)  is  known  to  "  wipe  her  fore- 
head " ;  the  hero,  once,  under  the  name  of  Lord  Axminster,  the 
prey  of  Belgravian  mothers,  sends  a  message  to  his  beloved  that 
"  if  she  thought  she  was  going  to  marry  an  English  Earl  and  live 
like  a  Countess,  she  was  very  much  mistaken,"  and  even  the 
Canon — the  Canon,  who  should  have  set  an  example  to  all  the 
rest — speaks  of   the   "  Honourable  Algernon,"  and  exclaims, 


*  but  there,"  and  "  time  and  again."  Nothing  makes  us  feel  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Trollope  like  the  introduction  of  the  clergy  into 
fiction.  Would  Archdeacon  Grantly,  or  Mr.  Harding,  or  Dean. 
Arabin  ever  have  said,  "  time  and  again  P  "  Surely,  whatever  the 
Canon's  sentiments  might  be,  his  manners  would  have  been 
irreproachable.  The  vulgarities  of  young  Reggie  Hesslegrave, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  natural  enough  ;  they  belong  to  his  type 
and  surroundings ;  indeed  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  drawn 
character  in  the  book,  in  his  selfishness  and  conceit,  and  general 
stupidity.  His  sister  Kathleen  has  also  many  good  points,  but 
no  young  woman  of  seven-and-twenty,  who  so  thoroughly  knew 
the  weaknesses  of  her  relations,  would  have  distressed  herself  for 
a  moment  over  Reggie's  empty  threat  of  suicide.  Mrs.  Hessle- 
grave, their  mother,  is  almost  impossibly  dense  and  idiotic,  and 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  novel  to  take  a  bias  quite  different 
from  the  one  she  started  with.  As  for  the  Earl  of  Axminster 
himself,  he  is  so  eaten  up  by  self-consciousness — or  is  it  humility  ? 
— that  he  thinks  no  woman,  or  even  man,  can  "  love  him  for  him- 
self alone,"  to  use  the  classic  phrase,  and  lays  down  his  rank 
(and  its  duties)  for  good  and  all,  to  become  an  A.B.  on  board  a 
sealer.  Still  further  to  put  a  bar  between  himself  and  his  true 
station,  he  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  American  specialist 
who  is  warranted  to  alter  the  features  by  some  subtle  modelling 
process.  Strange  to  say,  the  result  of  this  alteration  is  that, 
though  the  young  renegade  mixes  with  perfect  impunity  in 
London  crowds  composed  in  great  measure  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ances, he  is  at  once  recognized  by  our  friend  the  Canon, 
while  leaning  over  the  Rialto.  As  for  Miss  Kathleen  Hessle- 
grave, the  conviction  that  the  missing  Earl  and  her  sailor-painter 
are  one  and  the  same  is  borne  in  upon  her  by  some  remarks  of 
Lord  Axminster,  repeated  by  the  Canon,  as  to  the  useful  life 
led  by  a  sailor  "  employed  in  carrying  commodities  from  one 
place  to  another."  This  observation  was  as  frequent  in  the  mouth 
of  "  Arnold  Willoughby "  as  the  statement  that  "  cats  in  the 
spring  were  heating  to  the  blood "  in  those  of  Bunghal  and 
Munghal.  Altogether  the  book,  like  most  of  those  with  a  parti 
pris,  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  life  and  its  probabilities,  while 
supplying  the  reader  with  no  bold  inventions  to  take  its  place. 
The  plot  is  slight  and  poor,  but  in  the  few  pages  of  Arctic 
description  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  at  home,  and  his  description  of 
the  collision  of  the  icebergs  is  the  best  thing  in  the  novel. 


The  Old,  Old  Story.    By  Rosa  N.  Carey.    3  vols.  London: 
Bentley.  1894. 
Miss  Carey  has  never  done  a  better  piece  of  work — perhaps 
none  half  as  good — as  The  Old,  Old  Story.    Her  characters  are 
sharp  and  clear,  and  most  of  them  sympathetic.    There  is  a 
delightful  old  bookseller  and  his  wife,  refined  and  homely,  a  boy 
who  is  at  once  charming  and  boyish,  and  a  young  man  who, 
without  being  in  the  least  strong-minded,  is  pleasant  and  in- 
dividual.   The  heroine  behaves  very  much  as  a  clever  girl  would 
behave  under  the  circumstances  when  the  soreness  of  her  heart 
after  the  death  of  her  father  gives  her  prejudices  undue  pre- 
ponderance over  her  principles.    The  least  successful  portrait  in 
the  book  is  that  of  Constance  Wyndham,  whose  husband  is  called 
Hartley  in  the  first  volume  and  Harcourt  in  the  other  two.  She' 
is  the  beautiful,  sweet-natured,  prosperous,  rather  dense  person 
beloved  of  novelists,  to  whom,  for  some  occult  reason,  they 
always  do  give  the  name  of  Constance ;  but,  though  conven- 
tional, she  is  possible  enough.    Felix  Hamerton  is  likewise! 
something  of  a  shadow  and  a  bore  ;  but,  with  these  two  excep- 
tions, the  characters  are  drawn  with  unusual  distinctness,  and 
their  life  stories  are  mainly  the  results  of  their  characters.  Mise 
Carey  has  achieved  a  success  in  what  she  has  attempted,  but 
one  or  two  trifling  blemishes  may  be  pointed  out.    One  is  a  habit 
of  giving  real  names  to  places  which  seem  in  point  of  fact  to  be 
the  creations  of  her  own  imagination,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  very, 
confusing  to  the  reader.    Her  quotations  are  not  always  verbally 
accurate,  and  spirituelle  means  "  witty  "  and  not  "  spiritual,"  as 
she  appears  to  think.    Lastly,  no  high-minded  sensitive  woman 
like  her  heroine  Gloden  Carrick  would  ever  have  consented  tfl 
wear  jewels  which  had  been  the  private  property  of  her  prede- 
cessor, especially  when  that  predecessor  had  left  a  little  girl  tc 
whom  they  lawfully  belonged.    Good  feeling,  as  well  as  gooc 
taste,  would  have  revolted  against  it. 


The  Green  Carnation.    Pioneer  Series.    London :  Heinemann 
1894. 

The  primary  sensation  produced  by  reading  The  Green  Carna 
tion  is  one  of  bewilderment  as  to  what  Lady  Locke  could  hav 
been  doing  in  such  a  galere.  It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  th<i 
author  to  have  a  stone  wall  (represented  by  Lady  Locke)  fron 
which  the  football  of  his  epigrams  would  rebound  with  renewei 
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agility ;  otherwise  Lady  Locke  would  have  left  the  gathering  of 
wits  by  the  next  train ;  would  never  have  come  ;  would  have  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  both  gentlemen  and  both  ladies.  According  to 
the  new  code— which,  after  all,  is  no  "  newer  "  than  the  "  New  " 
writer — epigram  is  to  the  intellectual  life  what  some  scientific 
men  once  hoped  the  bathybius  might  be  to  the  natural  life ;  it 
is  the  essence  of  everything.  Epigrams,  in  their  way,  are  a 
delight  to  the  soul ;  but  their  atmosphere  is  too  rare  to  be 
breathed  always.  Yet  the  author  of  The  Green  Carnation 
produces  nothing  but  epigrams,  which,  after  all,  are  frequently 
lacking  in  proper  epigrammatic  form,  and  always  elaborated  to 
such  a  point  that  the  cleverness  is  often  whittled  away. 
A.marinth's  simple  method  is  usually  to  invert  some  quotation  or 
accepted  statement,  and  present  it  to  his  hearers  in  neat 
language,  accompanied  by  an  air  of  originality  and  profundity 
which  is  apt  to  impose.  This  kind  of  talk  soon  palls,  especially 
as  it  conveys  an  impression  of  having  been  carefully  pre-arranged 
in  the  watches  of  the  night.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
book,  he  and  his  echo,  Lord  Eeggie,  are  content  to  talk  through 
life,  uttering  words  which  for  the  most  part  have  no  meaning ; 
;orturing  their  impressions,  if  they  have  any  spontaneous  ones,  as 
;he  yew-trees,  of  old,  were  tortured  into  shapes,  happy  in  passing 
Sheir  lives  as  Aunt  Sallies,  their  absurdities  the  mark  for  every 
passer-by.  Old  age,  approached  from  this  point,  hardly  seems  a 
satisfactory  thing ;  but  as  a  rule  such  people,  if  they  exist,  are 
like  the  City  churches,  entirely  without  congregations.  Of 
;ourse  it  goes  without  saying  that  allusions,  thinly  veiled,  to 
various  disgusting  sins  are  freely  scattered  throughout  the  book ; 
is  well  as  personalities  of  the  broadest  description.  There  is  no  use 
n  spreading  unpleasantness  by  holding  it  up  to  reprobation;  other- 
vise  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  some  of  these  remarks 
m  living  people  exceed  even  the  bounds  of  extreme  bad  taste, 
md  render  the  book  (were  it  worth  while)  open  to  an  action  for 
ibel.  Most  people  have  known  for  some  time  that  the  world  was 
rery  vulgar,  but  hoio  vulgar  we  hardly  realized  till  The  Green 
tarnation  was  published. 


The  Mark  o'  the  Deil.    By  Howard  Pease.    London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

If  any  one  wants  a  change  after  reading  The  Green  Carnation, 
le  will  certainly  find  it  in  Mr.  Howard  Pease's  collection  of 
Northumbrian  stories,  all  of  them  original  and  well  told.  He 
leserves  the  thanks  of  his  readers,  too,  for  toning  down  the 
lialect ;  dialects  are  generally  a  labour  and  a  weariness,  and 
lnless  spoken  convey  little  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Pease  has,  however, 
nanaged  his  dialect  with  much  skill,  and  it  can  be  understood  by 
my  one.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  stories  is  the  one  called  "  The 
Dwo  Marrows ;  or,  Mates,"  where  two  friends  fall  in  love  with 
he  same  girl.  "When  the  victorious  swain  is  dying  from  an 
iccident,  he  makes  his  mate  promise  he  will  never  propose  to  the 
roung  widow.  However,  the  mate  breaks  his  promise,  and  the 
wo  are  married.  But  no  sooner  are  they  settled  at  home  than  a 
mge  dog  appears  on  their  domestic  hearth  and  keeps  watch  on 
;heir  proceedings,  especially  objecting  when  any  approach  to  love- 
naking  takes  place  between  the  man  and  his  wife.  "  The  Judg- 
nent,"  describing  a  rough-and-ready  trial  by  ordeal,  is  graphic 
md  vigorous,  and  so  is  "  Linkhouse  Bill.''  Mr.  Pease  always 
leizes  on  any  humorous  points  in  his  situations,  and  nothing  in  the 
;vay  of  ancient  lore  or  traditions  escapes  him.  It  is  a  strange 
nstance  of  the  perversion  of  things  that  a"  sherry  muir"  is  still 
n  the  Cheviots  a  synonym  for  a  hopeless  confusion  ;  the  epithet 
iracing  its  origin  to  the  battle  of  SherifFmuir,  where  "  some  say 
hat  he  won,  and  some  say  that  we  won,  and  some  say  that  none 
von  at  a',  man." 


A  Common  Story.    By  Ivan  Gontchakoff.    Translated  by 
Constance  Garnett.    London  :  Heinemann.  1894. 

Before  being  able  to  appreciate  A  Common  Story  as  it  un- 
ioubtedly  deserves,  the  mind  must  be  attuned  to  consider  life 
tinder  its  Oriental  asppct.  There  is  a  breadth  and  a  leisureliness 
:haracteristic  of  all  Russian  stories,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to 
Dur  Western  haste  and  eagerness.  To  us  the  details  of  daily  life, 
m  which  these  writers  love  to  dwell,  are  often  trivial  and 
svearisome;  yet,  from  the  persistent  way  in  which  they  are 
lepicted,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
my  proper  understanding  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
4.  Common  Story,  for  instance,  pages  are  devoted  to  the  account 
>f  Alexandr  Fedoritch's  departure  from  home.  Nothing  is  left 
;o  the  imagination,  not  even  whether  the  trunk  is  to  be  placed 
oroadside  or  lengthwise  on  the  telega,  or  where  the  forgotten 
jrush  and  comb  can  be  stowed  away.  Of  course  stories  con- 
ducted on  these  principles  are  apt  to  run  a  little  long,  and  A 
Common  Story  is  closely  written !    Still  it  does  not  meddle  with 


political  questions,  and  even  has  a  sense  of  humour  that  we 
Western  mortals  can  understand.  The  contrast  between  the 
gushing  and  sentimental  Alexandr  Fedoritch  and  his  uncle  Piotr 
Ivanitch,  whom  he  is  always  trying  to  embrace,  is  very  amusing. 
Piotr  Ivanitch  is  an  Oriental  Mr.  Bennett,  kind-hearted  and 
cynical ;  and,  when  Alexandr  is  sighing  after  the  publication  of 
his  poems,  he  sets  him  to  write  an  article  on  manure.  The 
sympathies  of  English  readers  will  all  be  with  the  uncle,  who- 
finds  this  effusive  youth  so  severe  a  trial.  Alexandr  is  always 
falling  in  love  and  "  swooning  with  rapture,"  but  after  ten  years- 
of  swoons  he  recovers  completely,  becomes  a  Councillor,  and 
marries  a  wife  with  five  hundred  serfs  and  three  hundred  thousand 
roubles.  If  the  book  has  not  the  vague  poetic  attraction  of  many 
Russian  novels  with  which  we  are  familiar,  it  is  valuable  as 
showing  another  side  to  the  national  character,  and  Miss  Garnett 
has  done  her  work  of  translation  well. 


Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    By  H.  N.  Crellin.    London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 

The  Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio  are  perhaps  more  suggestive- 
of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  the  adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  than  of  our  early  friends,  the  Arabian  Nights ;  yet 
they  are  very  good  reading  for  all  that.  "  The  Fatal  Draught,^ 
"  The  New  Sultan,"  and  "  The  Juggler's  Doom  "  are  highly  inge- 
nious in  their  various  ways,  though  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Crellin 
had  rather  strained  his  effects  when  he  describes  a  ceiling  covered 
with  crescents  in  brilliants.  Throughout  the  stories  the  role  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  played  by  one  Loredano,  an  Italian,  who  un- 
ravels every  intrigue  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and,  without 
demanding  anything  for  himself,  makes  and  deposes  Grand 
Viziers  by  the  dozen  and  A  gas  by  the  score.  How  is  it,  one- 
wonders  on  reading  these  marvellous  tales,  that  the  Turkish. 
Empire  has  endured  so  long  when  its  government  is  apparently 
carried  on  in  so  haphazard  a  fashion  ?  An  old  man  in  the- 
deepest  poverty  is  made  Governor  of  Roumelia  because  his  son 
beats  the  Sultan  at  chess ;  a  young  boatman  is  made  Grand  Vizier 
for  having  fished  up  a  gold  cup  of  the  Sultan  out  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  when  a  conspiracy  is  discovered,  the  discoverer  is- 
invariably  appointed  to  the  place  of  the  official  who  is  the  arch- 
plotter — have  these  things,  one  reflects,  ever  been  founded  on 
fact,  or  are  they  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  love- 
stories  of  modern  French  fiction,  which,  it  has  been  suggested, 
are  merely  the  outcome  of  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  people  ? 
Whichever  way  it  is,  the  stories  are  amusing,  and  should  find  a. 
large  and  grateful  audience. 


A   Husband  of  No   Importance.    Pseudonym   Librarv.  By 
"Rita."  "1894. 

A  Husband  of  No  Importance  is,  in  many  respects,  the  cleverest 
of  the  tales  that  have  been  published  in  the  Pseudonym  Library. 
It  is  not  as  laboured  as  some,  it  is  pleasanter  than  others,  while 
it  is  full  of  keen  observation  and  common-sense  ;  but  why  does> 
"  Rita "  make  her  lady-foil,  who  in  another  state  of  literary 
being  would  have  been  her  lady  confidante,  exclaim  (p.  88} 
"  Milles  pardonnes  "  ?  "  Rita  "  has  a  lighter  hand  in  touching 
the  follies — shall  we  even  say  vices  ? — of  her  time  than  many  of 
her  fellow-satirists,  and  the  downfall  of  Mrs.  Rashleigh  is  in- 
geniously contrived  and  hits  her  in  her  tenderest  place.  Beverly 
the  actor,  too,  is  ably  sketched,  and,  for  the  most  part,  when  he 
is  not  quoting  the  play  in  rehearsal,  talks  like  a  man,  and  not  a 
sermon.  It  would  be  unfair  to  whisper  the  denouement.  Let 
the  reader  see  for  himself. 


Both   Worlds  Barred.    By  Sydney   Kean.    London :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

Both  Worlds  Barred  is  quite  incredibly  dull  and  silly.  The 
author  has  yet  to  learn  that  chronicles  of  Scotch  people  of  the 
lower  classes  do  not  of  themselves  make  thrilling  "  copy,"  and 
that  every  man  who  turns  his  attention  that  way  has  not  of 
necessity  Mr.  Barrie's  genius.  His  ideas  of  life  are  confused 
and  absurd,  his  style  is  vulgar,  and  he  even  goes  the  length  of 
alluding  to  real  ladies  by  their  own  names.  Even  on  a  wet  day 
at  a  railway  junction  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  read  this- 
book. 


RECENT  LAW  BOOKS. 

Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown.    By  W.  E.  Hall* 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

~\f\  R. W.  E.  HALL  is  favourably  known  to  lawyers  as  the  author 
of  the  most  systematic  and  readable  text-book  on  Inter- 
national Law,  and  he  has  added  to  their  obligations  to  him  by 
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publishing  an  admirable  treatise  upon  a  group  of  subjects  which, 
though  distinct  from  the  subject  of  his  former  work,  are  closely 
connected  with  portions  of  it,  and  have  not  hitherto  been 
treated  collectively.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has,  in  the  words 
of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  (1890),  "jurisdiction  in  divers 
foreign  countries,  by  treaty,  capitulation,  grant,  usage,  sufferance, 
and  other  lawful  means";  and  it  is  with  this  jurisdiction,  its 
sources  and  extent,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  the 
officers  through  whom  it  operates,  that  the  work  before  us  is 
concerned.  The  rules  and  practice  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
such  accessible  authorities  as  the  Law  Reports  and  Statutes,  but 
also  in  Orders  in  Council,  departmental  decisions,  and  in  the 
precedents  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Offices.  Mr.  Hall  asks  his  readers  to  believe  "  that  when  facts 
are  mentioned,  and  when  statements  evidently  based  on  facts  are 
made,  without  the  authority  for  them  being  given,  or  when  views 
are  impersonally  expressed,  what  is  said  has  been  founded  at 
least  on  very  careful  inquiry."  The  concession  will,  no  doubt,  be 
readily  made  so  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  work  is  treated 
by  official  persons  with  the  deference  which  its  reasonableness 
and  careful  expression  warrant ;  but  until  then  lawyers,  at  any 
rate,  can  hardly  accept  the  author  as  his  own  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately it  has  often  been  impossible  for  him  to  produce  any 
other  support  for  his  propositions,  except  so  far  as  deduction  from 
some  necessarily  vague  and  indefinite  maxims  about  the  rights 
and  duties  of  sovereigns  may  be  cited  in  aid  of  them.  And  this 
makes  the  book  present  the  spectacle,  unusual  for  a  law  book,  of  a 
whole  series  of  pages  unmarked  by  a  single  reference.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  matters  dealt  with  are  en- 
tirely such  as  lie  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Law  Courts. 
To  mention  only  two  examples,  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
important  topics  of  nationality  and  marriages  in  foreign  countries. 
The  anomalous  powers  of  the  Crown  over  British  subjects  in 
semi-civilized  and  barbarous  countries  are  also  dealt  with  in 
detail.  It  is  probable  that  difficulties  of  "  official  etiquette,"  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  preface,  have  in  some  instances 
made  the  extensive  use  of  the  historical  method  so  successfully 
employed  by  the  author  in  his  former  work  impracticable  in  this  ; 
but  it  is  matter  for  regret,  because  the  absence  of  references  to 
actual  precedents  both  diminishes  the  authority  of  the  book  and 
detracts  from  its  interest. 


The  Opinions  of  Grotins.    Collated,  &c,  by  D.  P.  de  Beton* 
London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

We  may  couple  with  Mr.  Hall's  book  an  English  edition  of 
the  opinions  of  Grotius.  The  opinions  have  been  collected, 
translated,  and  edited  with  a  commentary  for  use  in  South 
Africa,  where  judges  are  still  engaged  in  striving  to  stretch  the 
fragments  of  a  stereotyped  and  archaic  system  over  the  field  of 
modern  needs.  No  doubt  this  work  will  from  time  to  time  be 
found  useful  in  the  Privy  Council ;  but  its  chief  attraction  for 
English  readers  lies  in  the  short  Life  of  the  famous  author  of  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis  and  the  admirable  portrait  which  are  prefixed 
to  it.  The  biography  is  very  slight,  and  shows  little  either  of 
literary  skill  or  of  acquaintance  with  the  early  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  but  it  presents  many  interesting  facts  re- 
lating to  its  subject,  and  among  them  the  appalling  circumstance 
that  Grotius  edited  and  revised  the  philosophical  works  of 
Martianus  Capella  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  portrait  suggests 
a  singularly  beautiful  face.  One  readily  imagines  that  it  is  an 
authentic  memorial  of  a  great  lawyer  who  was  at  once  a  religious 
enthusiast,  patriot,  poet,  and  humanist. 


Chitty's  Statutes.    Fifth   edition.    Vol.   I.    By  J.  M.  Lely. 
London :  Sweet  &  Maxwell ;  Stevens  &  Sons. 

The  law  of  England  was  described  by  John  Austin  as  "  a 
monstrous  chaos,  partly  consisting  of  judiciary  law,  introduced 
bit  by  bit,  and  embedded  in  a  measureless  heap  of  particular 
decisions,  and  partly  of  legislative  law  stuck  by  patches  on  the 
judiciary  law,  and  embedded  in  a  measureless  heap  of  occasional 
and  supplementary  statutes."  Although  this  description  is  less 
accurate  than  it  was  before  the  recent  codifying  Acts  were  passed 
and  when  Parliamentary  draftsmen  still  sought  to  achieve  cer- 
tainty by  redundancy  and  involved  expression  rather  than  by 
accurate  definition  and  logical  arrangement,  it  is  still  sufficiently 
true  to  make  Chitty  s  Statutes  indispensable  in  the  library  of 
every  lawyer  who  has  not  ready  access  to  the  numerous  volumes 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large.  "  Chitty"  is,  however,  much  more  than  a 
Collection  of  practical  statutes.  The  Acts  printed  in  it  are 
grouped  and  indexed,  and  cross  references  and  citations  of  the 
principal  cases  decided  upon  their  several  sections  are  added.  The 
fact  that  the  work  has  been  in  use  from  1828,  and  has  grown 
under  pressure  of  an  ever-active  Legislature  from  two  volumes 


to  twelve,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  value.  The  present 
edition  is  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lely,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  so  many  standard  legal  works,  including  the  last 
edition,  published  in  1880,  of  "  Chitty  "  itself,  and  the  subsequent 
annual  supplements.  Beyond  some  alteration  in  grouping  no 
material  changes  have  been  introduced.  B  ut  the  new  Acts  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  old  satisfactory  way  and  put  into  their 
proper  places.  In  dealing  with  the  recent  codifying  statutes, 
such  as  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  room  has  been  found  for  re- 
ferences to  the  leading  authorities  by  which  the  law  embodied  in 
them  was  founded  or  illustrated;  but  throughout  the  volume 
before  us  the  notes  generally  appear  to  have  been  kept  down  to 
much  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  familiar  fourth  edition. 
Some  irregularity  in  treatment  is  noticeable  ;  but  this  was  un- 
avoidable in  a  work  of  so  great  magnitude  upon  which  probably 
many  hands  have  been  employed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  work  could  be  made  more  practically  useful,  and  when 
it  is  complete — which,  according  to  the  editor's  expectations,  will 
be  in  April  or  May  next — it  will  be  a  boon  to  all  practising 
lawyers. 


Patersons  Practical  Statutes  for  1893.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 

We  have  received  also  the  annual  edition  of  Paterson's 
Statutes,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton.  This  year  the  edition  is  in 
two  parts,  many  of  the  so-called  Acts  of  1893  having  been  delayed 
by  reason  of  the  unusual  prolongation  of  the  Session  until  the 
spring  of  1894.  The  Acts  are  here  published  in  compact  form  at 
a  cheap  rate  in  handy  little  volumes.  The  editor  has  added  a  few 
short  notes,  and  also,  to  several  of  the  important  Acts,  concise 
explanatory  introductions  which  should  be  of  great  assistance  to 
his  readers.  The  introductions  to  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  and  to 
the  Parish  Councils  Act  are  admirably  clear. 


District  and  Parish  Councils.  By  J.  Lithbt.  London  :  Effingham 
Wilson. 

Hadden' s  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  Second  edition.  London: 
Hadden,  Best,  &  Co. 

The  Parish  Councils  Act  Explained.  By  J.  Theodoee  Dodji.  Third 
edition.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 

The  passing  of  every  important  Act  of  Parliament  is  nowadays 
heralded  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  editions  and  commen- 
taries, but  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  commonly  called  the 
Parish  Councils  Act,  has  distanced  all  other  statutes  in  the  bulk 
of  the  literature  it  has  called  into  being.  We  have  before  us  two 
large  works  upon  the  Act  and  a  popularly  written  guide,  as  well 
as  a  short  survey  of  a  more  general  character  which  is  largely 
concerned  with  its  provisions.  It  is  impracticable  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  works. 
Mr.  Lithby  has  followed  the  ordi  nary  plan  of  annotating  the  Act 
section  by  section  with  cross  references,  adding  a  collection  of 
other  Acts  which  are  either  referred  to  in  it  or  necessary  in  order: 
to  understand  its  working,  and  giving  a  connected  account  of  its 
provisions  in  a  long  introduction.  The  text  of  the  anony- 
mous manual  published  by  Messrs.  Hadden,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  treatise,  dealing  in  separate 
chapters  with  the  different  matters  to  which  the  Act  relates.  The 
early  publication  of  a  second  edition  is  evidence  that  this  latter 
plan  is,  at  least  for  laymen,  the  more  convenient.  Mr.  Dodd's> 
shilling  guide  is  written  on  the  same  plan.  It  has  reached  a  third 
edition  and  the  fourth  thousand. 


An  Outline  of  English  Local  Government.  By  E.  Jenks.  London : 
Methuen. 

In  a  little  book  of  popular  lectures  Professor  Jenks  has  drawn 
out  a  sketch  of  our  local  institutions,  which  has  a  more  general 
interest  than  the  specialist's  handbooks  just  referred  to.  It  isi 
very  similar  in  scope  and  plan  to  the  admirable  summary  which. 
Judge  Chalmers  contributed  of  the  "  English  Citizen  Series,"  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  it  contains  much  matter  which  the  citizen, 
ought  to  know,  and  which  an  average  lawyer  will  be  glad  to  obtain1 
in  a  convenient  and  readable  form.  An  enumeration  of  some  of 
his  chapter  headings  will  show  the  nature  and  scope  of  Professor  | 
Jenks's  work — the  parish,  the  school  district,  the  hundred,  the! 
petty  sessional  district,  the  poor-law  union,  the  sanitary  district, 
the  borough.  All  these  subjects  are,  of  course,  only  lightly  f 
touched  upon,  but  after  reading  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  W6| 
have  noticed  only  one  mistake — a  misstatement  as  to  the  local  1 
County  Court  jurisdiction.  A  few  incidental  comments  of  a  ] 
general  nature  suggest  that  the  author  is  more  satisfied  with  some, 
features  of  our  system  than  most  practical  lawyers  are,  but  hi£j 
optimism  is,  at  least,  agreeable.  Probably  the  following  sentencej 
was  not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously :  — "  It  is,  perhaps,  neediest 
to  say  that  the  law  administered  by  the  County  Courts  is  precisely| 
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re  same  as  that  administered  by  the  superior  Courts  in  parallel 
ises."  In  the  same  connexion,  when  dealing  with  the  expense 
f  County  Court  litigation,  the  author  might  usefully  have  re- 
Tred  to  the  excessive  Court  fees  paid  for  it.  A  book  which  is 
mple  enough  to  be  read  by  electors  and  members  of  Parliament 
lght  not  to  ignore  notorious  abuses  which  are  obtruded  by  his 
ibject  upon  the  writer's  notice. 


he  Laze  of  Waste.    By  W.  A.  Bewes.    London:  Sweet  & 
Maxwell. 

Reference  to  waste  has  a  somewhat  archaic  sound  to  modern 
rs,  and  many  of  the  rules  which  constitute  that  branch  of  the 
w  do,  in  fact,  date  from  a  period  when  Courts  and  litigants  were 
Dre  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  country  than  with  those  of 
e  town.  A  very  slight  perusal  of  the  elaborate  treatise  which 
r.  Bewes  has  written  will  show,  however,  that,  as  Coke  de- 
ired  in  a  dictum  cited  on  the  title-page,  this  learning  of 
iste  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  of  all  men,"  or,  at  any  rate, 

I  who  are  interested  in  lands  or  houses,  which  are  subject  to 
elements,  mortgages,  tenancies,  or  trusts.  The  right  to  cut 
nber  and  underwood,  to  work  mines  or  to  deal  with  fixtures, 
d  the  obligations  of  repairing  are  carefully  and  lucidly  con- 
lered  in  this  work,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
Feral  remedies  by  which  the  rights  are  conserved  and  the 
ities  enforced.  Mr.  Bewes  makes,  in  his  preface,  several  notable 
ggestions  with  regard  to  some  defects  and  anomalies  in  the  law 
waste.  Where  a  limited  owner  may  cut  the  timber,  he  is  under 
i  obligation  to  replant ;  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
well  as  that  of  the  reversioners,  this  inexpensive  burden  should 

cast  upon  him.  An  equitable  tenant  for  life  has,  generally, 
duty  to  repair ;  so  that,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  let  the  inherit- 
ce  suffer  material  damage  by  permissive  waste,  but  he  is  not 
owed  to  charge  the  cost  of  repairs  upon  the  inheritance  if  he 
58  them.  And,  besides  these  existing  defects,  it  is  probable 
it  an  additional  weakness  may  be  introduced  if  Lord  Herschell's 

II  reducing  the  period  of  limitation  in  actions  of  tort  is  passed 
its  present  form,  and  allowed  to  extend  to  actions  grounded 
Dn  waste.  There  is  no  other  modern  text-book  upon  the 
bject,  and  practitioners  who,  hitherto,  have  had  to  rely  upon 

notes  to  Garth  v.  Cotton,  and  scattered  passages  in  works  on 
ler  topics,  will  find  this  book  a  convenient  and  practical  sub- 
ute. 


Treatise  on  Possession  of  Land.  By  J.  M.  Lightwood.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Sons. 

Che  subject  of  possession  occupies  a  great  space  in  works 
rated  to  scientific  jurisprudence,  and  it  has,  or  has  had,  much 
ictical  importance  in  some  systems  of  municipal  law,  and  par- 
ularly  in  the  Roman  system.  Modern  English  law,  however, 
i  dealt  with  the  difficulties  with  which  the  doctrines  of  posses- 
a  are  encumbered  in  an  essentially  practical  spirit,  paying 
le  regard  to  history  and  none  at  all  to  philosophy.  Still,  even 
English  Courts,  questions  of  law  in  regard  to  possession  of 
d  frequently  occur,  and  Mr.  Lightwood's  learned  and  scholarly 
atise  may  do  for  them  what  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Justice 
right  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  done  for  questions  relating 
the  possession  of  chattels.  Such  a  work  as  that  before  us  is 
:essarily  greatly  concerned  both  with  legal  history  and  with 
!  great  fountain-head  of  Roman  law ;  but  Mr.  Lightwood  has 
in  careful  throughout  his  book  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
sent  rules  and  their  ancient  sources,  as  well  as  to  separate  the 
cussions  of  the  German  theorists  from  the  inferences  fairly 
lucible  from  the  authorities  of  our  law  reports.  A  practical 
ryer,  therefore,  who  cares  little  for  the  "  mystery  of  seisin," 
its  "  beatitude,"  will  find  the  learning  as  to  trespass,  or  forcible 
iry,  or  the  real  property  statutes  of  limitations,  here  con- 
liently  collected ;  and  a  student  will  find,  in  addition  to  these 
tters,  a  sensible  presentment  of  the  substance  of  some  great 
demic  discussions. 


e  Law  of  Principal  and  Agents.  By  E.  Blackwood  Weight. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

^  new  book  upon  the  law  of  principal  and  agent  must  neces- 
lly  challenge  comparison  with  the  authoritative  treatise  of 
*ry  and  the  able  and  exhaustive  work  of  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
ickwood  Wright,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  book  before 
is  ill  equipped  to  compete  with  writers  so  distinguished  for 
h  style  and  knowledge  as  his  predecessors  ;  but  he  has  the 
at  advantage  of  being  six  years  later  in  date  than  Mr.  Evans's 
I  edition,  and  of  having  brought  out  his  book  at  a  smaller 
Je.  He  has  not  been  very  successful  in  framing  the  proposi- 
18  around  which  his  authorities  are  grouped,  for  his  mo 


general  statements  are  not  only  in  some  instances  expressed  with 
little  regard  to  grammar,  but,  in  not  a  few  cases,  are  distinctly 
erroneous  in  point  of  law.  Thus,  his  opening  definition  states 
that  "  the  word  agent  is  used  in  works  on  the  law  of  principal 
and  agent  only  of  a  person  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  principal  in  legal  relation  with  a  third  party,"  a  definition 
which  excludes  agents  employed  to  perform  legal  obligations  or 
to  determine  legal  relationships.  Later  on  in  the  book  the  reader 
is  informed  that,  "  if  the  principal  ratifies  an  act  of  the  agent 
which  is  a  tort,  he  makes  himself  liable  for  it  " — a  sentence  which 
is  at  least  awkwardly  expressed.  Again,  on  p.  121,  it  is  broadly 
affirmed  that,  "  if  the  work  done  is  useless,  the  agent  is  entitled 
to  nothing,"  and  on  p.  126,  the  rule  that  "an  agent  ought  not 
to  have  any  interest  adverse  to  his  principal,  and  if  he  has  cannot 
bind  such  principal,"  is  stated  without  any  qualification  as  to  the 
principal's  knowledge  of  his  agent's  position.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  these  loose  statements  are  usually  corrected  by  a  com- 
parison with  others  found  in  the  neighbouring  pages,  and  that  the 
author's  peculiarities  of  expression  rarely  conceal  his  meaning.  As 
a  compendium  of  authorities  brought  well  up  to  date,  stated  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  furnished  with  a  copious  index,  Mr. 
Blackwood  Wright's  book  may  be  of  considerable  service  to  a 
lawyer  who  has  attained  to  a  comfortable  suspicion  of  text-book 
propositions.  Nearly  a  thousand  cases  are  cited,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citations  are  accompanied  by  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  or  by  dicta  taken  from  the  judgments  delivered 
in  them. 


Administrations,  Executorships,  and  Trusteeships.    By  F.  Wood. 
London :  Horace  Cox. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  contemplation  of  so  much  misdirected 
industry  as  is  here  displayed  were  not  sufficient  to  cast  even  a 
reviewer  into  a  gentle  melancholy,  to  demonstrate  that,  as  a 
work  of  humour,  Mr.  Wood's  digest  of  the  "  (a)  law  or  principles 
and  (6)  practice  (fully  detailed)  of  and  in  (1)  administrations, 
(2)  executorships,  and  (3)  trusteeships  respectively,"  &c,  excels 
all  others  ever  issued  by  the  law  publishers.  Its  title-page  is  a 
sort  of  treatise,  reference  to  thirteen  pages  of  description  is  neces- 
sary to  "  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  exact  plan  "  of  the  work, 
and,  although  the  author's  matter  is  only  compressed  into  470 
closely  printed  pages  by  the  aid  of  numerous  abbreviations,  it 
contains  more  rhetoric  than  we  have  ever  seen  within  the  same 
compass  of  print  in  a  law  book.  Widows  and  minors,  we  are  told, 
are  practically  at  their  trustee's  mercy.  "They  can  (1)  bar  their 
doors  against  housebreakers,  and  (2)  by  proper  precautions  secure 
their  purses  from  the  pickpocket,  but  they  cannot  protect  themselves 
against  the  fraudulent  trustee,  and  it  is  small  consolation  to  them, 
when  their  money  has  been  dissipated  past  recovery,  to  (a)  bring 
the  offender  to  justice,  and  (b)  consign  him  to  a  convict's  cell." 
Mr.  Wood  has  endeavoured  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  detailed 
alphabetical  index  not  only  all  the  law  and  practice  on  the 
subjects  he  deals  with,  but  also  practical  directions  for  laymen 
and  hints  for  legislators.  In  order  to  secure  leading  catchwords, 
he  has  not  shrunk  from  inversions  which  would  have  startled 
even  the  writers  of  metrical  psalms,  but  the  copious  learning 
and  instruction  he  has  collected  would  have  been  far  more  useful 
to  lay  readers  if  he  had  stated  it  in  connected  paragraphs,  with  an 
index  of  reference  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  might  then,  also,  have 
been  of  service  to  lawyers. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  Solicitors.  By 
A.  M.  White.    London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

Mr.  White  has  carefully  collected  the  cases  and  statutes  in 
which  solicitors  have  a  special  professional  interest,  and  has 
arranged  them  in  a  convenient  form.  His  statements  of  the  law 
are  a  little  too  dry  and  dogmatic,  and  his  book  would  have  been 
more  useful  had  he  illustrated  it  in  the  usual  way  by  giving  the 
facts  of  the  leading  decisions  in  outline.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  avoided  an  evil  which  is  the  bane  of  many  modern  text- 
books, by  citing  a  separate  authority  for  each  proposition — save  in 
the  few,  but  too  frequent,  cases  where  he  cites  no  authority  at 
all — instead  of  hanging  a  congested  note  of  names  of  cases  on  to  a 
paragraph  of  propositions.  His  sectional  headings  might  have 
been  made  more  elegant.  The  chapter  on  "  Retainers,"  for 
example,  is  divided  under  the  subtitles  "  Who  may  retain," 
"  When  it  may  be,"  "  How  it  may  be,"  "  For  how  long,"  and  two 
others.  And  in  a  number  of  references  the  names  of  the  cases 
have  been  unaccountably  omitted.  The  book  contains  a  chapter 
on  American  law,  and  deals  at  length  with  the  important  subject 
of  costs. 


The  Trustee  Act.    By  A.  L.  Ellis.    Fifth  edition.    London  : 
Stevens  &  Sons. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  write  a  "  Trustee's 
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Guide  to  Investments,"  which  in  seven  years  has  been  very  widely 
circulated,  and  has  exhausted  four  editions.  He  has  now  brought 
out  a  fifth  edition  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  upon  the  Trustee 
Act  of  last  year.  The  Act  itself  is  a  good  example  of  codification 
upon  the  lines  recently  adopted  in  Parliament,  and  the  author's 
commentary,  without  being  very  elaborate,  is  comprehensive  and 
careful.  The  appendix  contains  particulars  of  certain  classes  of 
investments,  such  as  borough  and  corporation  stocks  and  the 
stocks  of  railways  which  fall  within  the  rules  relating  to  payment 
of  dividend  embodied  in  the  Act,  so  that  trustees  are  provided, 
not  only  with  a  statement  of  the  law  controlling  trust  invest- 
ments, but  also  with  practical  information  to  aid  them  in  select- 
ing securities.    The  book  is  an  admirable  compendium. 


A  Synopsis  of  the  New  Estate  Duty  and  Finance  Act,  1 894.  By 

E.  Hakkis.    London  :  Clowes  &  Sons. 
A  Guide  to  the  New  Death  Duty.    By  E.  Fbeeth.  London: 

Stevens  &  Sons. 

Affiliation  Proceedings.    By  W.  H.  Bott.    London :  Stevens  & 
Sons. 

A  Handy  Guide  to  the  Licensing  Acts.    By  H.  W.  Lathom. 

London :  Stevens  &  Sons. 
The  Law  of  Joi?it-Stock  Companies.     By  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith. 

London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 
Reminders  on  Company  Law.    By  V.  de  S.  Fowke.    London : 

Horace  Cox. 

A  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Equity.  By  John  Indeemaee. 
Third  edition.  London  :  George  Barber. 
We  have  received  also  the  sixth  edition  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  book  on  Contracts  (Stevens  &  Sons) — a  work  which 
has  done  much  to  secure  for  its  subject  pre-eminence  as  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  most  easily  studied,  branch  of  English 
law — and  the  second  edition  of  Kay's  Law  of  Shipmasters  and 
Seamen  (Stevens  &  Haynes).  "  Kay  "  has  been  carefully  edited, 
brought  up  to  date,  and  compressed  into  one  volume  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Duncan.  It  does  not 
comprise  the  consolidated  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  is  to 
be  added  as  a  second  volume,  but  it  is  certainly  the  most  com- 
prehensive modern  treatise  devoted  to  the  subject.  Among  the 
smaller  publications  before  us  are  two  upon  the  new  Death  Duties, 
one  an  analysis  of  the  late  Act,  with  forms,  and  the  other  an 
edition  of  the  Act,  with  an  introduction,  a  short  treatise,  some 
elaborate  forms,  and  an  index  ;  a  short  manual,  with  forms,  on  the 
law  and  practice  of  bastardy ;  a  Guide  to  the  Licensing  Acts  ; 
a  popular  summary  of  the  Law  of  Joint-Stock  Companies ;  and 
a  volume  of  reminders  on  Company  Law  ;  a  student's  text-book 
on  Equity ;  and  two  papers  (King  &  Son)  on  "  the  Relation  of 
Taxation  to  Monopolies,"  by  E.  R.  Johnson,  and  on  the  "Classifi- 
cation of  Law,"  by  R.  H.  Curtis,  published  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Two  Summers  in  Guyenne.    By  Edwaed  Haeeison  Baekee. 
London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1894. 

MR.  BARKER  is  a  leisurely  traveller,  and  not  one  of  the 
multitude  intent  on  "  doing,"  of  whom  it  is  said  on  va, 
mais  on  ne  voyage  pas.  He  will  take  to  the  road  only  when  the 
road  invites,  and  though  he  owns  to  a  destination,  he  will  approach 
it  with  a  fine  coyness,  as  it  were,  should  there  be  anything  to 
tempt  him  astray,  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  man,  historic  build- 
ings, forest  and  moorland,  caverns  or  good  fishing  water.  The 
route-track  on  his  map  shows  by  many  a  loop  that  he  loved  to 
make  a  ditour  when  occasion  offered  on  his  summer  journey 
through  the  solemn  Limousin  country,  the  wild  Correze,  and  the 
forests  of  Perigord  into  the  Bordelais.  The  present  volume  is  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Barker's  travels  in  the  Quercy,  Gevandan, 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  Cevennes,  following  the  waters  of 
the  Lot  and  the  Tarn,  the  chronicle  of  which  is  so  agreeably  set 
forth  in  his  previous  volume,  Wanderings  by  Southern  Waters. 
His  method  is  still  the  same.  He  goes  where  he  has  a  mind  to 
go,  free  as  the  light,  free  as  the  air,  "  a  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer," 
drawing  upon  his  own  resources,  which  are  many,  and  not  enslaved 
to  the  guide-book  habit.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  observes,  to  think 
that  the  best  hotels  have  the  best  wine.  There  you  get  the 
"  wine  of  commerce,"  much  blended,  and  more  or  less  treated 
•with  sulphate  of  lime — a  most  abhorrent  form  of  plastering.  In 
some  out-of-the-way  auberge  the  traveller  finds  the  real  vin  du 
pays,  and  excellent  it  is.  Flatter  the  innkeeper,  Mr.  Barker 
advises,  and  the  genuine  product  of  the  land  will  be  brought 
from  the  cellar.    In  the  remote  districts  in  which  he  wandered, 


such  as  the  Correze,  the  people  are  dependent  on  local  supplies. 
At  the  little  village  of  St.  Bazile,  for  instance,  in  what  was  once 
a  wine-country,  he  found  a  place  of  water-drinkers.  Phylloxera 
and  mildew  had  killed  the  wine  industry.    But  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.    Travelling  in  lands  that  were  once  portions 
of  the  old   Duchy   of  Aquitaine,   Mr.  Barker  is  naturally 
interested    in    such    traces    of    the   English   occupation  as 
could  be  noted,  and   in  observing  the    still  surviving  anti- 
English  feeling  of  the  natives.    At  Martel,  where  he  was 
arrested  as  a  spy,  he  noted  the  English  leopard  carved  on  the 
ruined  palace  of  the  English  kings,  and  found  the  people  still 
speak  of  le  leopard  Anglais.    Examining  some  ruins,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  vehemently  reproached  as  the  cause  of  the 
devastation,  he  and  his  countrymen,  by  a  sullen  old  woman 
standing  by.    These  French  peasants  seem  to  have  long  and  strong 
memories.    From  the  Auvergnese  rivers,  the  Dordogne  and  the 
"Vezere,  Mr.  Barker  passed  through  Perigord  to  the  Me  and  the- 
Dronne,  voyaging  down  the  latter  river  in  a  canoe  to  its  j unction 
with  the  Dordogne— a  pleasant  expedition  pleasantly  described. 
His  book  is  well  illustrated  and  has  a  good  map. 


Through  Ten  English  Counties.  By  James  John  Hisset. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  London :  Bentley  &  Son. 
1894. 

Mr.  Hissey's  locomotive  disposition  is  entirely  for  the  road. 
Armed  with  "  Paterson,"  and  high  on  the  box-seat,  with  a  pair  of 
"  spanking  tits "  before  him,  he  takes  his  happy  way  through 
England,  determined  to  be  "jolly,"  as  he  puts  it,  as  jolly  as  the 
landlords  of  the  old  roadside  inns  he  patronizes,  who  issue  from 
their  ancient  haunts  to  hail  his  arrival  with  fervour,  thinking  the 
good  old  coaching  days  have  come  again.    The  whip  and  the 
horseshoes  stamped  upon  the  cover  of  his  book  are  Mr.  Hissey's 
proper  emblems.    That  amiable  astrologer  and  theorist  mentioned 
by  Peacock  who  saw  the  Zodiac  and  four  "  houses  "  in  everything ; 
even  in  the  sign  of  the  four  horseshoes,  might  have  observed  the 
three  horseshoes  on  Mr.  Hissey's  book  with  sore  dismay.  When 
he  asked  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  the  "  Four  Horseshoes,"  on 
leaving  the  house  with  Shelley,  if  he  knew  the  mystic  signifi- 
cance of  the  number,  and  his  simple  host  told  him  there  were  foui 
because  a  horse  had  four  hoofs,  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  Did  yoi 
ever  know  such  a  fool  P  "    Whether  Mr.  Hissey's  pair  really  had 
three  apiece  or  the  orthodox  and  zodiacal  four,  it  is  evident  that 
they  covered  much  ground  and  at  a  goodly  rate  of  travel.    Nor  if 
Mr.  Hissey's  enjoyment  less  evident.    Everywhere  he  met  witl 
kindness,  and  in  every  stranger  found  a  friend — "  so  long  life  t< 
the  road  say  11"     It  is  true  he  met  one  unsympathizing  sou 
in  the  driver  of  a  brewer's  dray,  in  a  hilly  country,  who  told  hin 
that  they  were  on  "  a  —  bad  road,"  and  that  he  did  not  driv 
about  to  see  scenery,  which  "  was  rather  hard  on  us,"  remark 
Mr.  Hissey.    Space  does  not  permit  to  quote  the  author's  jus 
commendations  of  the  fine  old  inns  he  sojourned  at,  or  his  appre 
ciative  comments  on  historic  halls  and  ancient  churches,  in  th 
western  midlands  of  Wilts,  Worcestershire,  and  so  forth.  Hi 
tour  through  ten  counties  is  as  full  of  entertainment,  and  as  wel 
illustrated,  as  any  of  his  previous  volumes  of  driving  expedition* 
and  the  discerning  reader  will  need  no  further  recommendatio 
of  it. 


Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Aesten.  With  a  Preface  b;i 
Geoege  Saintsbeet  and  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomsoi; 
London :  George  Allen.  1894. 
In  this  beautiful  book  there  is  a  most  admirable  accord  betwee; 
the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  critic,  which  accord  is  the  sum  c 
its  beauty,  since  the  making  of  a  beautiful  book  is  a  work  of  art 
and  there  is  no  work  of  art  without  that  harmony  of  its  element 
which  is  the  expressive  sum  of  all  its  charms.  Mr.  Saintsburi 
discourses  in  his  happiest  vein  on  the  qualities  of  Miss  Austen 
novels,  and  shows  how  fruitful  the  comparative  method  may  b! 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  exponent.  It  is  long  since  Mr.  Thomsc 
was  acknowledged  as  the  inheritor  and  legitimate  successor  < 
Randolph  Caldecott.  Excellent  as  his  previous  work  has  bee:1 
he  has  surpassed  the  best  of  it  in  these  drawings  to  Pride  an\ 
Prejudice.  They  comprise  the  finest  work  he  has  yet  given  u 
and  the  most  perfect  illustration  that  an  English  artist  h: 
supplied  to  an  English  book  in  our  times.  His  Darcy,  his  S 
William,  his  Mr.  Collins,  his  Elizabeth  Bennett,  and  the  res 
possess  the  spirit  and  humour  of  the  great  originals. 

Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil;  and  other  Tales.    By  X.  L.  Londoi 
Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 
All  the  short  stories  in  this  collection  are  considerably  abo 
the  average  magazine  contributions  of  the  day,  both  in  concept!, 
and  style.     They  are  told  with  a  good  deal  of  power,  and  tl 
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ower  is  revealed  in  a  fashion  decidedly  original.  The  first 
tory,  "Aut  Diabolus  aut  Nihil,"  striking  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
leans  the  most  remarkable,  despite  the  pother  that  has 
een  raised  concerning  it  in  certain  quarters  where,  it  would 
Bern,  the  writer's  reference  to  Cazotte  proved  cryptic,  and 
'oe  or  Hoffmann,  not  to  mention  M.  Huysmans,  are  as  yet 
ndiscovered.  We  admit  that  this  "Tale  from  Blackwood"  re- 
ills  the  prime  of  that  magazine,  when  its  contributors  originated 
kind  of  short  story  like  nothing  that  then  was,  or  had  been, 
o  say  as  much  as  this  is  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the  story, 
'he  culminating  scene  of  incantation,  however,  is  scarcely  so 
npressive  as  some  of  the  kind  we  might  name.  But  with  re- 
ard  to  the  power  of  "  A  Waltz  of  Chopin "  and  "  A  Kiss  of 
adas "  no  dispute  at  all  is  possible.  The  horrible  and  the 
athetic  are  interwoven  with  extraordinary  effect  in  these  stories. 
a  force  and  freshness  they  are  original,  to  a  degree  of  originality 
hat  may  be  called  primitive — a  kind  of  passionate  directness  in 
ae  storyteller  that  absolutely  absorbs  us.  Nor  will  there  be 
lany,  we  think,  able  to  withstand  the  gTim  fascination  of 
lie  slighter  stories  in  the  volume,  "  The  Luck  of  the  Devil " 
id  the  "  Strange  Story  of  a  Diamond." 


latteo  Bandello:  Twelve  Stories  done  into  English.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  Peecy  Pinkeeton.  London  : 
J.C.Nimmo.  1895. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  made  a  good  selection  from  the  novelle  of 
andello.  It  includes,  as  was  meet,  the  old  story  of  Romeo  and 
diet,  which  Shakspeare  borrowed  from  Boaistuau  and  Belle- 
rest,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks,  and  not  directly  from  Bandello, 
1  is  likely  enough.  The  English  reader  who  would  not  be  at 
le  pains  of  consulting  these  French  translators,  and  "  traitors  " 
1  Bandello,  may  be  grateful  to  the  translator  of  this  comely 
>lume.  There  will  be  found  in  it,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  points  out, 
)  sample  of  the  coarseness  with  which  Bandello  has  been 
stly  charged.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pinkerton  declares  he  cannot 
id  much  praise  for  "  the  humour  of  Bandello,  the  humour  un- 
acted by  obscenity,"  and  he  speaks  of  the  "  characters  "  of  the 
Dries  as  "  shadowy,  pulseless  figures,  without  magnatism, 
ithout  life."  There  is  something  dispiriting  in  these  frank 
mvictions  of  a  translator.  They  set  you  wondering  why  he 
ould  take  up  an  enterprise  that  promised  so  little  for  himself 
id  his  readers.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  preface  we  are 
assured  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Bandello's  mastery  in  the 
t  of  the  storyteller. 


annele :  a  Dream  Poem.  By  Geehaet  Hauptmann.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Akchee.  London :  W.  Heinemann. 
1894. 

No  reader  of  Mr.  Archer's  version  of  Herr  Hauptmann's 
Dream-Poem"  will  feel  any  surprise  that  a  work  so  uncon- 
ditional, yet  designed  for  the  stage,  where  conventions  are 
scessarily  predominant,  should  have  roused  something  like  dis- 
iption  among  dramatic  critics  since  its  production  in  Germany 
id  at  the  Theatre  Libre  in  Paris.  M.  Sarcey  denounced  the 
ece  as  beneath  contempt  and  mere  "  mechanical  trickery,"  while 
.Jules  Lemaitre  thought  it  a  "plausible  dream,  governed  by 
clear  and  simple  logic."  Mr.  Archer  deals  rather  cruelly  with 
.  Sarcey  when  he  shows  how  that  critic  strained  at  this  gnat 
id  yet  swallowed  the  egregious  camel  of  Le  Tresor  des  Radjahs. 
e  cautiously  declines  to  speculate  on  the  theatrical  qualities  of 
annele,  observing  that  only  experiment  can  determine  what 
ey  may  be.  Decidedly,  the  thought  of  stage  representation 
ill  seem  scarcely  tolerable  to  those  of  Mr.  Archer's  readers  who 
e  most  moved  by  the  delicacy  and  truth  of  these  pathetic 
enes  of  a  dying  girl's  visions.  If,  however,  this  "  Dream-Poem  " 
not  as  free  in  fantasy  as  a  poet's  dream  should  be,  and  is,  as 
r.  Archer  thinks,  carefully  thought  out  with  a  consistent  logic 
its  own,  doubtless  the  Independent  Theatre  will  try  to  pro- 
ice  it. 


-om  Spring  to  Fall.  By  A  Son  of  the  Maeshes.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Owen.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1894. 

The  writer  of  these  sketches  of  wild  life  returns  in  this  volume 
the  scenes  of  his  earlier  observation,  the  borders  of  Surrey, 
issex,  and  Hampshire,  pursuing  his  own  method,  as  of  old,  and 
ith  the  old  charms  of  clear  and  accurate  reproduction  of  what 
1  has  seen  and  thought  worthy  of  chronicling.  He  is  firmly 
nvinced  that  "  Natural  history  is  yet  in  its  infancy."  The 
'server  who  lives  in  nature,  the  open-air  naturalist,  or  "  out-of- 
»ors  men  and  women,"  will,  he  declares,  spread  the  truth  and 
>thing  but  the  truth,  and  vindicate  the  method  he  has  selected. 


We  should  be  well  content  with  the  prospect  were  we  assured 
that  his  successors  will  prove  as  competent  and  interesting  as  "A 
Son  of  the  Marshes." 


Some  few  weeks  since  we  noticed  at  length  the  resumption  by 
Mrs.  Everett  Green  of  the  editing  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
"  Domestic  Series  "  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  and  we  have  now  to 
note  a  further  instalment,  continuing  the  entries  of  the  volume 
then  reviewed,  dealing  with  the  period  October  1668-December 
1669.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo  is  the  publisher  of  a  handsome  reprint 
of  three  essays  on  Blank  Verse  by  the  late  John  Addington 
Symonds,  deservedly  rescued  from  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
an  appendix  in  the  volume  of  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy 
and  of  the  study,  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  by  Mr.  Symonds,  issued  in 
the  same  comely  style. 


From  Mr.  Wohlleben,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  we  have  an 
interesting  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Une  Mire ;  Conte  de  H.  C.  Andersen  en  vingt-deux  langues,  edited 
by  P.  Em.  Hansen  (St.  Petersburg:  Nicolaieff).  Some  of  the 
twenty-two  versions  of  the  "  Story  of  a  Mother,"  such  as  the 
Italian,  the  Little  Russian,  the  Armenian,  the  Hebrew,  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  this  collection.  The  series  starts  with  the 
original  Danish,  as  is  proper,  and  the  book  is  adorned  on  the 
cover  with  a  good  portrait  of  Andersen. 


Songs  of  Zion  by  Hebrew  Singers  of  Medieval  Times  (Dent  &  Co.) 
is  a  charming  little  book  of  translations  in  English  verse  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Lucas  from  the  odes  and  hymns  of  Jehuda  Halevi, 
Solomon  ibn  Gebirol,  and  other  Hebrew  bards  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  famous  "  Ode  to  Zion  "  of  Jehuda  Halevi,  accounted 
"  most  beautiful  of  all  "  by  the  translator,  is  here  associated  with 
some  scarcely  inferior  poems  by  the  same  writer  and  others — such 
as  the  fine  "  Passover  Hymn,"  the  noble  song  of  aspiration  "  Servant 
of  God,"  and  the  exalted  address  "0  Sleeper  !  wake,  arise  !"  The 
stately  "  Hymn  of  Unity,"  for  instance,  is  not  unworthy  of 
Halevi,  the  author  of  the  examples  we  have  named,  and  is  closely 
related  in  spirit  to  the  majestic  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  by  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra.  It  is  saying  much  for  the  felicity  with  which  Mrs. 
Lucas  has  rendered  these  ancient  Songs  of  Zion  that  they  should 
prove  so  deeply  moving  in  their  English  form. 


The  concluding  volume  of  the  "  Uniform  "  edition  of  the  late 
Mr.  Browning's  works,  Asolando  ;  Facts  and  Fancies  (Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co)  contains  "Biographical  and  Historical  Notes  to  the  Poems" 
and  a  "  first-line "  index  to  the  shorter  poems.  The  Notes, 
arranged  alphabetically,  refer  to  the  whole  Poetical  Works,  and 
form  a  valuable  dictionary  for  reference. 


Two  new  volumes,  Ange  Pitou,  with  illustrations  and  intro- 
duction, we  have  to  note,  as  a  recent  instalment  of  Messrs.  Dent 
&  Co.'s  pretty  edition  of  Dumas  in  English,  which  is  to  include 
several  romances  that  will  be  new  to  English  readers. 


Among  other  new  editions  we  have  received  The  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  with  illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton  (Seeley  &  Co.) ;  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop, by  Professor  F.  Max  Mulleb,  Vol.  I.  (Longmans  &  Co.); 
The  Flower  of  Forgiveness,  by  Floea  Annie  Steel  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  ;  Grettir  the  Outlaiv,  by  S.  Babing-Gotjld  (Blackie  & 
Son);  Ravenshoe,  by  Henet  Kingslet  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden); 
A  Country  Muse,  by  Nobman  Gale,  first  series  (Constable  &  Co.); 
Jock  o'  Hazlegreen,  by  Helen  Mathees  (Jarrold  &  Sons) ;  and 
the  last  volume  of  the  "  Dryburgh "  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  The  Surgeons  Daughter  and  Castle  Dangerous  (A.  &  C. 
Black),  with  glossary  and  complete  index  to  the  twenty-five 
volumes  of  the  edition. 


We  have  also  received  A  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature,  by 
the  late  Professor  William  Weight  (A.  &  C.  Black),  reprinted 
with  additions  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;  The  Authorship 
of  the  West  Saxon  Gospels,  by  Alison  Deake,  A.M.,  Columbia 
College,  New  York ;  Complete  Poetical  Works,  by  Constance  C. 
W.  Naden  (Bickers  &  Son) ;  The  Mountain  Lake,  and  other  Poems, 
translated  into  English  verse  from  the  German  by  F.  M.  von 
Bodenstedt,  by  Julia  Peeston  (Roxburghe  Press) ;  What  Men 
Live  By  and  What  Shall  it  Profit  a  Man  f  by  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi  (Scott) ;  'Neath  Austral  Skies,  by  E.  B.  Lougheah 
(Melville,  Mullen,  &  Slade)  ;  German  Test  Papers,  by  J.  A. 
Joeeg,  for  students  preparing  for  the  Universities,  Woolwich,  or 
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Sandhurst,  and  other  examinations  (Stanford)  ;  English  Grammar, 
by  J.  Aenold  Turner  and  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie  (Rivington, 
Percival,  &  Co.),  and  Exercises  in  English  Grammar  and  Analysis, 
by  the  same  writers  (Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.) ;  A  Bimetallic 
Primer,  by  Heebeet  C.  Gibbs  (Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.),  second 
edition;  the  new  volume  of  The  Quiver  (Cassell  &  Co.),  well 
illustrated  and  full  of  interesting  matter,  as  usual;  "Ambassado- 
rial Number  "  of  the  Salon,  with  the  music  of  national  hymns, 
portraits  of  ambassadors,  &c. ;  and  the  first  number  of  Modern 
Art  and  Literature,  edited  by  Richaed  Bong,  with  illustrations 
after  Kaufmann  and  others,  in  colour  and  in  "black  and 
white." 


We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Steand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Andeeson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


The  Sattjedat  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad 

Copies  of  the  Satubdat  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
"XVII  CENTURY 
CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  purchasers 
to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price  before  deciding 
elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many  instances  reproductions 
of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 


pRYSTAL      PALACE.  —  SATURDAY  CONCERTS, 

November  10.  — Dvorak's  "  Spectre's  Bride."  First  production  of  Rhapsodie  "  Lo 
Zingaro,"  for  Baritone  and  Orchestra.  Overture  in  C,  "Die  Weihe  des  Hauses  '(  Beethoven), 
and  Prelude  to  "The  Deluge"  (Saint-Saens).  Vocalists,  Miss  Ella  RuBsell.  Mr  Whitney 
Mockriiige,  and  Mr.  Andiew  Black.   The  Crystal  Palace  and  Grand  Orchestra,  Conductor, 

Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.    _   „  _ 

November  17.  at  3  o'clock.  Vocalist,  Miss  Esther  Palliser.  Violinist,  Mons.  Emile  bauret 
The  Programme  will  include  first  performance  of  Concert  Overture.  "  In  praise  of  Scottish 
Poesie"(W.  Wallace),  Air  Irom  the  12th  Concerto  Grosso and  Bourree  from  the  4th  Oboe  Con- 
certo (Handel),  Concerto  f,ri  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Mozskowski).  Violin  Solo,  "Elegiect 
Rondo"  (Sauret),  Symphony  No.  2  in  C.  and  Academic  Festival  Overture  in  C  (Brahms), 
Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4b.  ;  Unnumbered,  Is. 


D 


H 

entitled 


THEATRES,  &c. 


RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  a  New  and  Original  Sporting 
and  Spectacular  Drama,  entitled  THE  DERBY  WINNER.  (Full  particulars  see  daily 
papers.)  MATIN  E*E  every  Saturday  at  1.30.  Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 


AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

ENRY     GRAVES     &     CO.'S  GALLERIES. 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  a  COLLECTION  of  WATER-COLOURS  by  various  Artists, 
PICTURESQUE  WALES. 

Also  a  number  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  W.  WESTLEY  MANNING. 
Ten  to  Five. 

HENRY  GRAVES  &  CO.,  6  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


R 


HAYMARKET   THEATRE.— Mr.  TREE, 
Sole  Le9Bee  and  Manager. 
TO-NIGHT  aDd  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8  o'clock,  a  New  Play  in  Four  Acts,  called 
JOHN-A-DREAMS,  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers. 
MR.  TREE, 

Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  Mr.  Charles  Allan,  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Mr.  Herbert  Ross,  Mr. 
Edmund  Maurice,  Mr.  Percival  Stevens,  Mr.  Willes,  Mr.  Berte  Thomas,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mr. 
LeBly  Thomson,  Mr.  Hay,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Miss  Le  Thiere,  Miss  Janette  Steer,  Miss 

MATINEES  of  JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
SATURDAY,  November  17th, 
And  following  Saturdays,  at  2.30.— HAYMARKET. 


OYAL    SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.  Ten  till  Five.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ADAM  E.  PROCIOR,  Hun.  Secretary. 


T 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HE      VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  EXTERNAL  EXAMINERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


JAMES  ADAM,  M.A..  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Examiner 

F   ALTHAUS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  University  College,  London,  Examiner  in 

German  Language  and  Literature. 
THOMAS  BARLOW,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Examiner  in  Medicine. 

CLOVIS  BfiVENOT,  Professor  of  French  in  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  Examiner  in- 
French  Language  aud  Literature. 

T  G.  BONNEY,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  ProfeBsor  of  Geology,  University  College,  London,  Examines 
in  Geology. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  Mus.D  ,  Examiner  in  Music. 

W   BURNSIDE,  M.A.,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich 

Examiner  in  Mathematics. 
W.  WATSON  CHEYNE,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  King  s  College,  London 

Examiner  in  Surgery.  .„,.__.        .   tx  :„i 

r  T  CULLING  WORTH.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  St. Thomas  s  Hospital 

London,  Examiner  in  obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
J  A.  EWING,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics,  Cambridge, 

'  Examiner  in  Engineering.  .  . 

G  F  FITZGERALD.  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Trinity  College, 

'     Dublin,  Examiuer  in  Physics. 
ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  English  Language.  _  .,„„.„. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College 

London,  Examiner  in  Law. 
G.B.  HOWES,  F.Z.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London 

WILLIAM  ^NGUS°KNIGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  0 

St.  Andrews,  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Philosophy. 
A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D..  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London 

'  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine. 
ALEXANDER  MACALISTER,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Cambridge 

Examiner  in  Anatomy. 
J  LANE  NOTTER,  M.D., Professor  of  Military  Hygiene,  Army  Medical  School,  Netiey 

Examiner  in  Public  Kealtn. 
F.  W.  OLIVER,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Quain  Professor  of  Botany,  University  College,  Londor 

Examiner  in  Botany.  -a.,. 
Rev.  T.  L.  PAPILLON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford  Examiner  a 

HERBERT  E.  RYLE,  B.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  Examiner  it 
Hebrew. 

GEORGE  S  AINTSBURY,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  English  Literature.  _ 
E.  A.  SCHAEFERS,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology.  University  College,  London,  ti 

aminer  in  Physiology.  .  .„.,„„„, 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE  Revolutionary  party  in  Russia  is  showing  signs 
of  renewed  activity.  The  Liberals  opened  the 
fire  with  a  manifesto  from  the  "Liberal  students  of 
"  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Russian  people,"  acknowledging 
the  virtues  of  the  late  Tsar  as  a  maintainer  of  peace,  but 
demanding  constitutional  reforms.  The  Nihilists  have 
followed  suit,  and  are  now  engaged  in  issuing  procla- 
mations couched  in  violent  language.  They  heap  insult 
on  the  late  Tsar,  and  threateningly  advise  the  young 
Emperor  "  to  set  Russia  free."  Many  of  these  manifes- 
toes are  not  printed,  but  lithographed,  and  are  adorned 
with  a  rough  drawing  of  a  dagger,  a  revolver,  or  a 
bomb.  It  appears  that  this  propaganda  emanates 
from  the  raw  recruits  of  Nihilism.  Many  of  the 
well-known  Russian  Democrats  have  repudiated  these 
compromising  zealots.  A  most  striking  feature  that 
should  be  noted  as  regards  the  Russian  Nihilists  is  the 
dislike  that  many  of  them  now  profess  towards  France. 
Perhaps  the  alliance  between  a  Republic  and  an  auto- 
cracy is  to  some  extent  accountable  for  this  feeling. 
Many  of  the  Russian  agitators,  who  reckoned  on  Paris 
as  a  good  base  for  revolutionary  operations,  were  deeply 
disgusted  when  the  "autocratic  hangman"  of  the 
Blench  press  became  the  "  magnanimous  ally,"  the 
*'  noble  Emperor  of  Peace." 


There  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  leanness  about 
Lord  Rosebery's  speeches  which,  when  it  does  not 
actually  betray  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  sincerity,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  Sheffield  speech  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  suggests  a  remarkable  poverty  of  ideas.  He 
appears  not  to  be  able  even  to  clothe  the  skeletons  of 
his  thoughts.  If  we  add  to  this  characteristic  a  ten- 
dency to  pander  to  a  rather  vulgar  love  of  jocularity 
and  a  colloquial  style  of  oratory,  even  in  dealing  with 
the  most  serious  affairs  of  State,  it  will  be  realized 
that  he  scarcely  approximates  to  the  ideal  of  a  First 
Minister  of  the  British  Empire.  Thin  and  frothy 
speeches  have  doubtless  been  delivered  by  Premiers 
•even  on  great  occasions  ;  but  that  of  Lord  Rosebery 
at  the  Guildhall  on  Friday  of  last  week  must  assuredly 
be  assigned  a  bad  pre-eminence.  We  note  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  our  co-operation  with 
Russia  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war,  and  Lord 
Rosebery's  admission  of  a  conservative  foreign  policy, 
"  because  we  wish  things  to  remain  as  they  are."  It 
would  be  well  if  Lord  Rosebery  now  and  then  con- 


sulted his  colleague  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is 
lamentable  that  a  Prime  Minister  should  exhibit  in 
public  his  ignorance  of  colonial  politics. 


A  political  Polonius  might  say  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  Still  harping  on  my  partner !  "  The  predominant 
partner  is  now  the  House  of  Commons — or  ought  to 
be.  We  shall  soon  be  as  much  bored  with  the  House 
of  Commons  as  we  have  been  with  Home  Rule — and 
we  do  not  get  any  further.  That  the  Upper  House 
can  in  some  respects  be  advantageously  amended 
every  one  admits.  But  why  travel  all  the  way  to 
Glasgow  in  order  to  inform  your  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  fact  ? 

We  regret  that  with  such  an  excellent  subject  for 
attack  as  Lord  Rosebery's  Sheffield  speech,  Mr.  Balfour 
should  have  been  physically  incapacitated  from  making 
one  of  his  telling  onslaughts  at  Newcastle  on  Tuesday. 
His  speech  was  rather  commonplace.  In  his  well- 
pointed  ridicule  of  the  Premier's  infelicitous  language 
we  recognized  the  light  sarcastic  touch  for  which  Mr. 
Balfour  is  renowned  ;  but  then  followed  the  old  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with — for 
Mr.  Balfour — an  unwonted  lack  of  memorable  phrase. 
Why  defend  the  House  of  Lords  when  it  is  not  really 
threatened  ?  We  believe  it  is  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
known  urbanity  to  treat  all  opponents  as  of  serious 
importance.  His  Sunderland  speech  on  Tuesday  is  a 
fresh  proof  that  he  has  not  yet  recovered  his  normal 
health.  We  miss  in  it  the  appropriate  epithet  and 
the  subtle  dialectic  which  are  characteristic  of  his  best 
efforts. 

The  French  are  at  least  frank.  What  we  are  going 
to  do  in  Egypt  we  conceal  even  from  ourselves.  M. 
Hanotaux,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  declared  his  intention  of  converting  Madagascar 
into  "a  flourishing  French  colony,"  and  asks  his 
countrymen  to  contribute  15,000  men  and  2,6oo,ooo£. 
towards  that  laudable  object.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  time  of  war  the  Suez  Canal  can  be 
entirely  blocked  at  any  moment  by  the  sinking  of  a 
single  ship.  In  that  case,  if  we  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  at  war  with  the  French,  we  should  be 
compelled  forthwith  to  drive  them  out  of  Madagascar. 


The  Liberal  party  seems  to  be  losing  all  its  effective 
members  one  by  one.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone left  them  without   a   statesman  of  the  first 
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rank  ;  and  now  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
leaves  them  without  "  an  organizer  of  victory."  Mr. 
Schnadhoest  is  an  energetic,  unassuming  man,  who 
lived  in  his  work,  careless  of  Parliamentary  or  other 
political  honours.  Is  he,  we  wonder,  the  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst who  was  induced  by  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  to  accept 
a  hundred  or  so  of  the  Chartered  Company's  shares  ? 


The  naval  battle  of  the  future,  according  to  a  Times 
Correspondent,  who  points  the  lesson  of  the  battle  of 
the  Yalu,  will  be  decided  by  superiority  in  quick-firing 
guns.  As  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  shot  fired  reach 
their  billet,  the  importance  of  quick-firing  guns  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  The  French,  as  usual,  are  more  alert 
to  realize  this  fact  than  we.  Their  Mediterranean 
battleships  carry  172  modern  quick-firiDg  guns  ;  ours 
only  70. 


The  Constantinople  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
reports  a  massacre  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks  in  the 
district  of  Sassoun.  The  Turkish  officials  talk  of  "  the 
"  suppression  of  a  small  insurrection  of  Armenians  who 
"  refused  to  pay  taxes."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  and  twenty-five  villages  destroyed. 

The  Public  Prosecutor,  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson, 
is  worthy  of  our  deep  commiseration.  He  has  been 
blamed  for  allowing  Jabez  Balfour  to  leave  the  country, 
and  now  it  appears  that  he  could  not  have  detained 
Jabez,  much  though  he  may  have  longed  to  do  so. 
The  whole  question  of  the  office  and  the  powers  of  a 
Public  Prosecutor  needs  investigation. 


It  may  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
versed  in  things  Indian  to  learn  from  a  summary  of 
the  official  returns  for  1893,  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  that,  of  the  24,017  human  beings 
destroyed  in  India  by  wild  animals  and  snakes,  the 
snakes  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  21,213.  That 
is  to  say,  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  are  due  to  snakes,  and  only  about  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  to  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  bears,  &c. 
There  is  a  steady  average  of  about  24,000  human 
beings  and  80,000  cattle  thus  killed  every  year,  in  spite 
of  the  rewards  offered  for  the  destruction  of  animals 
dangerous  to  life. 


The  project  of  a  Ship  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean  will  presently  be  investigated  by  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  French  Government. 
The  object  of  such  a  canal,  which  would  cost  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  is 
obviously  to  enable  French  ships  in  time  of  war  to 
pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean  without 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  English  fleet.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  claimed  for  the  new  scheme  are 
already  secured  by  the  existing  Languedoc  Canal. 


Magistrates  are  as  incomprehensible  as  women  are 
alleged  to  be.  Last  week  we  animadverted  on  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Shetl  at  Westminster  in  the  case  of 
Constable  Vesey — this  week  we  have  to  record  the 
extraordinary  behaviour  of  Mr.  Slade  in  keeping  from 
public  knowledge  the  name  of  the  man  who  subse- 
quently committed  suicide  in  Holloway  Gaol. 


Sir  William  Marriott,  the  legal  adviser  of  Zoeehr 
Pasha,  states  a  strong  case  for  his  client  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Kimberley,  who  refused  to  grant  him  an  | 


interview  respecting  the  dispute  between  the  Pasha 
and  the  Egyptian  Government.  "  It  was  through  the 
"  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
"  Zobehr  was  prevented  from  going  to  the  Soudan  to 
"  assist,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  to  save,  GfneraJ 
"  Gordon  in  the  year  1884.  The  agents  of  Her 
"  Majesty's  Government  the  same  year  promised 
"  Zobehr  Pasha  that,  if  he  could  prove  he  had  not 
"  written  certain  letters  of  which  he  was  suspected,  he 
"  should  receive  compensation  for  the  property  of 
"  which  he  had  been  deprived.  It  was  through  the 
"  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
"  Zobehr  Pasha  was  violently  seized  and  transported 
"  to  Gibraltar,  and  kept  there  for  two  and  a  half  years- 
"  without  any  trial,  and  without  any  charge  having 
"  been  brought  against  him  at  the  time  of  his  seizure 
"  or  since."  Zobehr  is  now  willing,  so  sure  is  he  of  his 
case,  to  submit  it  to  any  properly  constituted  tribunal. 
He  does  not  object  to  be  judged  even  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  but  the  Government  refuses  to  move  in 
the  matter. 


The  versatile  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  busy  of  late. 
On  one  occasion  we  read  with  bated  breath  that  he 
gave  audience  to  various  learned  medical  gentlemen 
on  the  subjects  of  infant  mortality  due  to  women's 
work  in  factories  and  of  medical  certificates  of  death — 
regarding  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  made  an  im- 
portant statement ;  and  presently  we  find  him  con- 
fronted with  representatives  of  the  National  Anti- 
Gambling  League,  and  we  read  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  "  shake  his  head  laughingly  "  at  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
John  Hawke,  "  the  zealous  secretary  of  the  organ- 
"  ization."  Eeally  the  Government  is  becoming  too 
independent.  The  Home  Secretary,  it  seems,  does 
not  understand  that  the  only  way  to  make  men  moral 
is  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Garstin's  scheme  for  a 
reservoir  at  Assouan  for  the  irrigation  of  Upper  Egypt 
is  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  a  modification  which  will 
leave  the  temple  at  Philre  uninjured.  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse's  scheme  received  careful  and 
unbiassed  consideration. 


Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  expedition  from  the  Somali 
Coast  to  Lakes  Eudolf  and  Stefanie  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  African  exploration.  After 
leaving  Milmil  he  entered  a  hitherto  unexplored 
country,  so  rough  and  bushy  that  a  way  had  to  be  cut 
through  it  with  the  axe.  He  explored  the  Erer  at 
Turfa  for  about  thirty  miles,  and  tried  in  vain  for  two 
days  to  cross  it.  He  succeeded  at  last,  with  the  loss  of 
a  camel-boy.  The  aborigines  on  the  western  bank  are 
described  as  wild-looking.  They  spend  their  time  in 
collecting  gums,  and  kill  game  with  poisoned  arrows. 
Owing  to  feuds  between  the  Gallas  and  Ogadams,  the 
country  is  only  sparsely  inhabited.  Game  is  abundant, 
however,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  nearly  killed  by  a  rhino- 
ceros. The  animal  suddenly  charged,  and  Dr.  Smith 
gave  it  a  side  shot.  The  rhinoceros  then  turned  upon 
him,  and  he  only  managed  to  drop  the  brute  dead  when 
it  was  two  feet  off.  Fossil  shells  and  coral  are  found 
all  over  the  hills.  The  weather  was  very  variable, 
and  the  temperature  averaged  88°  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  camp  from  which  he  wrote.  On  the 
Eastern  plateaus  through  which  he  passed  it  averaged 
between  710  and  750.  Dr.  Smith  believes  the  Erer  to 
be  the  same  river  as  the  Webi  Shebeli. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Admiral  of 
the  F  eet  Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  at  his  house  at  Torquay, 
on  Wednesday,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  in  his  eisrhty- 
second  year.    He  wa?  in  command  of  the  Aretliusa 
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frigate  at  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  and  saw 
mucb  service  afloat  and  ashore.  He  was  distinguished 
above  all  things  by  the  rare  quality  of  true  patriotism, 
and  he  realized,  as  few  naval  officers  do  realize,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  our  first  line 
■of  defence — the  Navy — at  the  highest  possible  standard. 
Our  country  can  ill  spare  so  fearless  and  indefatigable 
an  exposer  of  bureaucratic  incapacity. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  TACTICS. 

SINCE  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  Lord  Rosebery 
has  committed  so  many  blunders  in  foreign  as  well 
as  in  home  affairs  that  people  are  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  there  may  not,  after  all,  be  some 
other  explanation  of  his  mistakes  than  that  which 
would  ascribe  them  to  want  of  ability  or  to  persistent 
ill-luck.  His  errors  in  home  politics,  they  say,  may 
be  explicable ;  but  as  a  Foreign  Minister  his  ability 
has  been  proved,  and  it  is  precisely  in  foreign  affairs  that 
his  errors  have  been  most  serious.  Let  us  recall  the 
worst  of  them.  The  Congo  Convention  united  France 
■and  Germany  against  us — in  itself  a  triumph  of 
art — and  has  had  the  result  of  permanently  sepa- 
rating our  possessions  in  South  Africa  from  those 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile.  We  gave  up  half 
of  our  claims  to  please  Germany,  and  the  other 
half  to  please  France  The  effect  of  this  piece  of 
•diplomacy  has  been  disastrous  abroad  and  unpleasant 
at  home.  It  may  be  said  that  Lord  Kimberley  was 
responsible  for  this  blunder.  But  nobody  on  the 
Continent  knows  Lord  Kimberley's  name,  and  even 
the  chancelleries  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  Foreign  Minister  as  well  as  Prime 
Minister.  Perhaps  the  real  responsibility  rests  upon 
an  official  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  Lord  Rosebery  bears  the  blame. 

In  regard  to  Siam,  the  English  Blue-book  shows  that 
Lord  Rosebery  used  very  strong  language  to  France, 
while  the  French  Yellow-book  proves  that  the  French 
public  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
English  threats.  The  strongest  statement  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  kept  out  of  the  French  press 
by  a  modification  of  the  telegram  by  the  French 
Government.  But  it  ought  to  be  known  in  Eng- 
land that  Lord  Rosebery  insisted  upon  the  evacua- 
tion of  Chantaboon.  Now  the  French  are  building 
barracks  at  Chantaboon,  and  mean  to  stay  there;  ; 
and  when  we  ask  them  to  keep  their  promise  they 
will  probably  reply  that  they  will  do  so  on  the  same 
day  that  we  keep  ours  about  Egypt.  These  two 
glaring  errors  in  foreign  policy  committed  by  Lord 
Rosebery  will  probably  avail  to  prove  our  point  with- 
out referring  to  his  recent  attempt  to  procure  peace 
for  China,  for  which  action  he  was  so  violently  and 
so  ignorantty  attacked  in  the  Times  and  in  the  penny 
press.  In  this  particular  instance  he  was  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  traditional  Tory  policy. 

We  need  not  sum  up  his  mistakes  in  home  politics. 
They  are  too  incessant  and  too  trivial  to  be  dwelt  upon  ; 
but  they  certainly  support  the  contention  of  those  who 
insist  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  "  riding  for  a  fall." 
What  else  can  he  do?  He  is  still  the  rival,  albeit 
the  successful  rival,  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 
His  place  in  the  Cabinet  is  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses, 
and  his  position  in  the  country  is  still  worse.  He  is 
involved  in  the.  net  of  Home  Rule,  from  which  he  has 
struggled  in  vain  to  free  himself.  He  has  now  added 
to  his  difficulties  by  proposing  to  abolish  the  veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  solemn-simple  resolution  of 
a  chance  majority  of  the  Commons. 

Lord  Rosebery  wishes  to  go  into  retirement  for  six 
•or  seven  years.    The  feeling  of  the  Liberal  constitu- 


encies will  then  have  time  to  clear  itself  and  become 
definite ;  time  is  on  the  side  of  the  younger,  as 
against  the  elder,  man.  Lord  Rosebery's  mistakes  are 
not  telling  against  himself,  as  he  knows  well ;  that 
they  may  injure  his  country  is  no  doubt  to  him  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
AT  OXFORD. 

IT  is  now  some  five  or  six  years  since  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  put  forth  the  idea  that,  as  there  was  a 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  establish  a  Chair  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  that 
University,  and  that  before  we  plunged  our  youth  more 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Vedic  literature  it  might 
be  well  to  give  them  some  notion  of  English  master- 
pieces in  prose  and  verse.  Wise  before  the  event,  Mr. 
Collins  took  pains  to  warn  the  University  authorities 
that  if  English  could  be  said  to  have  begun  withGEDMON, 
it  certainly  did  not  end  with  Piers  Plowman,  and  that 
it  would  be  little  less  than  a  crime  to  degrade  Eogli-i' 
literature  into  an  object-lesson  of  philology.  It  seemed 
to  some  of  us  at  thetime^that  Mr.  Collins  was  unneces- 
sarily apprehensive.  There  is  already  at  Oxford,  we 
said,  a  highly-paid  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  who  can, 
if  he  pleases,  wade  into  Gothic  and  lose  himself  in 
that  delectable  dialect ;  as  it  is,  he  lectures  to  empty 
benches,  and  no  one  will  dream  of  giving  him  a  rival. 
We  were  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Collins's  fears  were  justi- 
fied. With  extraordinary  promptitude  the  University 
authorities  welcomed  the  suggestion  laid  before  them, 
founded  a  Chair  for  the  teaching  of  English,  and 
placed  therein  a  gentleman  named  Napier,  whose  sole 
qualification  for  the  post  was  that  he  could  read 
Beowulf  with  ease  ;  could,  in  fact,  re-do  at  a  salary 
of  gool.  a  year  what  Professor  Earle  was  already  munifi- 
cently rewarded  for  doing.  By  this  appointment  the 
Oxford  authorities  informed  the  world  that  the  poor 
Low  Dutch  dialect  known  as  Anglo-Saxon  was  of  vastly 
more  importance  in  their  eyes  than  the  tongue  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

This  achievement  did  not  exhaust  their  pedantic  zeal. 
They  have  just  founded  a  new  Honour  School  of  "English 
"  Language  and  Literature,"  and  elected  a  Board  of 
Studies.  The  gentlemen  composing  this  Board,  then, 
are  to  be  taken  as  authorities  on  English  Literature,  to 
whom  the  highest  interests  of  this  new  study  may  be 
confidently  entrusted.  Here  are  their  names  and 
qualifications  : — Mr.  F.  Y.  Powell,  Student  of  Christ 
Church;  Mr.  W.  W.  P.  Ker,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  London ;  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  Provost  of  Oriel 
College ;  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  Wadham  College ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth,  Balliol  College ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence ;  Mr.  H.  T. 
Gerrans,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College ;  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
MacDonnell,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Deputy  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

Comment  is  almost  superfluous  ;  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  list  who  can  be  said  to  possess  any  real  claim  to 
represent  English  literature.  To  prove  this  assertion 
we  must  examine  more  closely  their  individual  qualifi- 
cations. Such  an  examination  is  invidious  and  painful, 
but  necessary  ;  we  shall  undertake  it  in  a  s}  irit  of 
scrupulous  fairness.  Afcer  all,  no  one  of  these  gentle- 
men need  have  accepted  the  post  offered  him. 

To  begin,  then.  Mr.  Yorke  Powell  is  honourably 
known  in  connexion  with  history.  He  was  Deputy 
Professor  of  History,  and  has  produced  one  or  two 
minor  text- books  thereon.  He  is  also  a  Scandinavian 
philological  scholar,  having  been  co-editor  with  the  late 
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Gudbrand  Vigfusson  of  the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale, 
and  of  an  Icelandic  prose  Eeader.  His  sole  connexion 
with  English  literature  is  the  fact  that  he  has  lectured 
to  ladies  on  that  subject  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  W.  W.  P.  Ker  is  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  but  is  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  public.  His  contributions  to  Mr. 
Craik's  English  Prose  Writers  are  so  portentously  dull 
and  so  execrable  in  style  that  we  cannot  regard  them 
as  justifying  his  appointment. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  stands  in  no  relation  to  English 
literature.  He  is  simply  an  editor  of  Homer,  and  the 
author  of  a  Homeric  Grammar  and  a  History  of  Greek 
Music. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  is  absolutely  unknown  out- 
side the  walls  of  his  college. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  is  known  only  as  a  student  of  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  he  is  a  mere  historical 
antiquarian,  and  author  of  the  article  on  Cromwell  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  simply  the  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence. 

Mr.  Gerran"s  name  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  A.  A.  MacDonnell  is  Deputy  Boden  Professor 
of  Sanskrit. 

Such  is  this  precious  Board— the  majority  of  its 
members  mere  antiquarian  students  in  law  and  history, 
in  Homeric  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  We  are  compelled  to 
ask  :  are  these  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  to  repre- 
sent English  literature  in  Oxford  ?  Of  course  not.  The 
University  is  not  rich  in  persons  qualified  to  represent 
literature.  Few  Universities  are  rich  in  men  of  letters. 
But  Oxford  might  certainly  have  elected  a  Board  of 
Studies  for  this  new  Honour  School  composed  of  gentle- 
men infinitely  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Gerrans  and 
Mr.  MacDonnell  and  their  associates  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  English  literature.  Mr.  Palgrave,  the 
Professor  of  Poetry,  should  certainly  have  been  on  any 
properly  qualified  Board ;  and  with  him,  say,  Mr. 
Warren,  President  of  Magdalen,  who  at  least  is  a 
man  of  some  culture,  and  has  shown  literary  leanings  ; 
Mr.  Thoeley,  too,  the  Warden  of  Wadham,  who  has 
always  pleaded  for  the  combined  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  and  English  literature  ;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Fowler, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln,  who  might  with  literal  truth  be 
described  as  the  only  man  in  Oxford  who  is  known  to 
the  public  as  a  good  writer.  The  whole  constitution 
of  this  Board  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Oxford 
authorities  are  determined  to  exclude  from  it  all  re- 
presentatives of  liberal  scholarship  and  literature. 

What  are  the  causes  of  such  a  deplorable  mistake  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  mainly  two.  The  first  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heredity  of  our  race.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  dull  German  paste  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  Englishman  is  by  nature  a  pedant,  as 
Goethe  remarked ;  he  revels  in  details  for  their  own 
sake  ;  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  catch  at  the  letter 
and  miss  the  spirit.  The  second  cause  is  the  German 
predominance  of  to-day,  which  has  infected  us  with  the 
mania  of  imitation,  and  has  reacted  harmfully  on  both 
our  great  Universities.  We  English  are  too  apt  to  pros- 
trate ourselves  before  a  fact,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Oxford  Schools  are  aiming  solely  at  the  production  of 
a  great  philologist.  But  Oxford  was  never  meant  to 
produce  such  an  abnormal  creature.  Our  Universities 
have,  indeed,  possessed  great  scholars,  such  as  Bentley 
and  Porson  ;  but  the  variety  is  not  peculiarly  valuable, 
and  nature  may  be  trusted  to  produce  pedants  enough 
without  our  interference.  We  have  heard  Germans 
talk  even  of  Darwin  as,  after  all,  only  an  amateur. 
Let  us  have  more  of  such  amateurs.  We,  at  any  rate, 
cannot  be  accused  of  a  Weismann.  It  is  the  part  of 
Oxford  to  turn  out  English  gentlemen,  men  of  the 
world  as  well  as  men  of  letters  ;  men  like  Raleigh 
in  the  past,  and  Richard  Burton  in  our  own  time ; 


men  who  are  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything., 
who  are  able  both  to  write  books  and  to  make  history. 
Oxford  has  given  England  many  men  of  this  stamp  in 
times  gone  by  ;  and  the  present  material  is  abundant, 
waiting  only  to  be  moulded  by  a  spirit  of  wider  culture- 
Let  the  authorities  return  to  the  great  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  let  their  aim  be  the  making  of  men,  not  ofi 
pedants. 


THE  SITUATION  AT  PEKING. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  shuffling  of  the  cards 
lately  in  China,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  little  in- 
dication of  new  system  or  new  blood.  Li  Hung- 
Chang  has  been  relieved,  temporarily,  of  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Pechili,  apparently,  in  order,  that  he  may  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  military  pre- 
parations at  Lutai.  His  place  has  been  taken  by 
Liu  Kun-yi,  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  whose  post  is  now 
filled  by  Chang  Chi-tung,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Central 
Provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh.  Liu  Min-Chuan, 
who  conducted  the  defence  of  Formosa  against  the 
French,  has  also  been  summoned  to  the  North,  to- 
gether with  Wu  Ta-Cheng,  who  distinguished  himself 
some  years  ago  by  closing  the  great  breach  in  the 
Yellow  River  which  had  placed  an  area  nearly  as  large 
as  Scotland  under  water.  These  five  men  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  China  ;  and  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Kung  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,, 
under  the  title  of  Director  of  National  Defence,  may 
presumably  be  taken  to  imply  a  design  of  importing 
greater  unity  of  purpose  into  the  Administration. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  and  other  indications,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  is  beginning  to  perceive  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  has  called  Major  VON 
Hanneken  also  to  its  councils,  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  military  organizition  ;  but  it  would  appear 
also,  if  we  may  credit  telegraphic  news,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  being  thwarted  by  the 
incapable  and  corrupt  element  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  collapse.  We  know  not 
yet  who  are  the  wealthy  Taotais  who  are  said  to  op- 
pose the  proposed  reforms  on  the  plea  of  economy  ;. 
but  the  incident  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  Colonel 
Knowles's  tale  of  the  Mandarin,  head  of  a  certain 
arsenal,  who  objected  to  a  desired  increase  in  the  out- 
turn of  cartridges  during  the  Franco-Chinese  war  on 
the  score  that  it  would  give  "  so  much  trouble  and  " 
— and  practically,  in  fact,  curtail  his  illicit  gains.  Pecu- 
lation has  been  elevated  into  a  fine  art  in  China. 
The  existing  arsenals  should  have  been  able  to  turn 
out  rifles  and  ammunition  enough  to  supply  the  whole 
Chinese  army,  and  accumulate  besides  an  ample  store 
for  emergencies.  Mr.  James  inspected,  six  years  ago, 
an  arsenal  at  Kirin  which  could  "  turn  out  anything  from 
"  a  gingal  to  a  repeating  rifle,"  and,  among  other  of 
its  productions,  was  much  struck  by  a  machine-gun  so 
portable  that  "  two  men  could  carry  it  and  the  tripod 
"  on  which  it  worked,"  and  which  "  could  fire  eighty 
"  shots  a  minute."  Yet  it  is  from  Kirin  that  Mrs. 
Bishop  lately  saw  regiments  sent  to  the  front  "  among 
"  whom  there  was  not  a  rifle  "  ;  some  being  armed  with 
gingals,  others  with  rusty  muzzle-loading  muskets, 
some  with  matchlocks,  many  with  spears  and  long  knives. 
Nor  is  her  further  remark  less  significant,  that  "  som^ 
"  of  the  picked  men  of  the  Moukden  garrison,  who  left 
"  under  General  Tso  soon  after  war  was  declared,  were 
"  armed  with  modern  rifles."  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
General  Tso's  corps  was  precisely  the  one  which  fought 
on  at  Pingyang  till  their  leader  was  killed,  while  the 
men  with  muskets  and  gingals  were  doubtless  among 
those  who  were  defeated  on  the  Yalu,  and  in  excuse 
for  whom  General  Sung  pleaded  the  superior  armament 
of  the  Japanese. 

It  is  the  system  represented  by  this  inefficiency  and 
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muddledom  that  needs  drastic  reform — a  system  which 
the  economic  Taotais  appear  anxious  to  maintain.  The 
Manchus  are,  doubtless,  not  immaculate ;  but  they 
have  always  had  the  credit  of  being  disposed  to  favour 
progress  and  reform,  and  the  news  of  friction  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese.  Abso- 
lute clean-handedness  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
Mandarin;  one  secret  of  Chang  Chi-tung's  great 
influence  is  that  he  enjoys  a  rare  reputation  in  that 
respect.  But  there  are  degrees  of  iniquity  even  in 
China  ;  and  the  men  who  pocket  money  that  should 
go  to  supply  rifles  and  cartridges,  and  who  scamp 
supplies  of  coal  and  ammunition  to  the  fleet,  stand 
out  greater  rogues  than  those  who  have  pocketed  a 
customary  percentage  of  local  revenues  or  disburse- 
ments. 

It  is  the  widespread,  almost  universal,  prevalence  of 
inefficiency  as  well  as  corruption  which  disheartens 
China's  well-wishers.  They  fail  to  see  machinery  for 
reform.  The  Imperial  family  appear  to  have  a  per- 
ception of  the  evil ;  but  it  needs  a  younger  and  a 
stronger  man,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than  Prince 
Kung  to  grapple  with  the  situation.  The  Manchu 
dynasty  has  produced  some  great  emperors,  and  if 
Kwang-su  were  to  turn  out  another  Kang-hi  or 
Kien-lung,  the  power  and  prestige  attaching  to  his 
rank  might  enable  him  to  perform  the  task.  He  is 
credited  with  intelligence  and  good  will.  But,  youth 
and  inexperience  apart,  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to 
expect  from  one  brought  up  under  the  conditions 
amid  which  he  has  been  educated,  the  vigour,  the 
grasp,  and  the  grit  required  to  evolve  order  out  of  the 
official  chaos. 


SOMETHING  WORSE  THAN  JOBBERY. 

THE  two  big  City  fires  which  occurred  on  Saturday 
last  week,  one  in  the  Minories  and  the  other  close 
by  in  Clerkenwell,  ought  to  have  reminded  London  of 
one  of  her  most  serious  deficiencies.  Yet  London 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  startled  into  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  this  lacuna.  It  remains  for  us 
to  state  briefly,  but  emphatically,  the  awful  risk  that 
London  is  running  every  day. 

Those  two  fires  occupied  the  whole  available  force 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  If  a  great  fire  had 
broken  out  simultaneously  at  Whiteley's,  or  at  South 
Kensington,  or  the  British  Museum,  or  Hampstead,  or 
Norwood,  or  even  if  there  had  only  been  the  fire  at 
the  Minories,  and  one  of  the  others  which  we  have 
imagined  elsewhere,  the  Fire  Brigade  would  have  found 
itself  in  a  pretty  quandary.  From  all  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts the  steamers  and  horses  and  hoses  and  firemen 
had  to  be  called  to  assist  in  the  City,  and  they  were 
only  just  enough  to  prevent  the  conflagration  from 
spreading.  If  Highgate,  or  Fulham,  or  Norwood,  or 
Woolwich  had  had  the  first  call,  and  the  Clerken- 
well fire  had  then  broken  out,  it  would  have 
meant  in  the  crowded  City  a  disaster  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  going  back  to  the  days  of  1666. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  these  facts  are  not  dispu- 
table ;  they  are  an  old  story  by  this  time ;  and 
Providence  has  so  watched  over  us  that  hitherto  we 
have  not  had  any  such  catastrophe  to  contend  with. 
But  how  long  are  we  to  shut  our  eyes  and  trust  to 
Providence  ?  What  if  we  had  to  reckon  with  Anar- 
chists who  were  not  dynamiters  but  incendiaries  ?  We 
nearly  had  a  lesson  in  July  last  year,  when  a  great 
fire  broke  out  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  to  which  the  firemen 
had  to  be  summoned  from  Wandsworth  and  Woolwich. 
Forty-four  out  of  fifty-six  stations  were  left  empty 
that  night,  and  a  few  spare  men  with  manuals  were 
the  sole  protectors  of  the  rest  of  London.  A  second 
fire  did  break  out,  but  by  extraordinary  luck  it  was  in 
Whitechapel. 

What  are  the  facts  ?    You  may  find  them  in  the 


last  Report  of  the  Chief  Officer.  For  a  London  which 
is  twelve  miles  broad  one  way  and  seventeen  the  other 
we  have  one  Brigade,  with  642  firemen  in  it,  and  no 
more,  only  325  of  whom  are  available  for  night- work. 
They  have  to  cope  with  an  average  of  ten  ordinary  fires 
a  day — the  number  in  1893  was  3,410,  excluding  false 
alarms  and  "  chimneys."  They  have  49  steam  fire- 
engines  and  135  horses.  Nobody  pretends  that  such  a 
force  is  adequate  to  our  needs.  New  York,  which  is 
only  a  third  the  size  of  London,  has  a  Brigade  of 
over  a  thousand  men,  63  engines,  and  368  horses, 
and  spends  half  a  million  a  year,  against  our  Fire 
Budget  of  170,000^.  The  need  of  increasing  our 
Force  is  officially  recognized.  The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  asked  Mr.  Sexton 
Simonds,  on  his  appointment  as  Chief  Officer  in 
1 89 1,  to  draw  up  a  scheme.  He  presented  a  thorough 
Report  in  June  1892.  The  Committee  sat  on  that 
Report,  for  a  year  and  eight  months.  In  February 
last  they  practically  recommended  its  complete 
adoption,  involving  an  expenditure  of  100000L  upon, 
among  other  things,  241  more  men,  61  more  fire- 
escapes,  10  new  engines,  and  many  more  stations 
and  sub-stations.  And  then  ?  The  Council  debated 
the  proposals,  and  accepted  a  Progressive  amendment 
referring  them  back  to  the  Committee  to  consider  what 
part  of  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  in  the  financial 
year !    Result,  nothing. 

A  plain  man  may  well  ask,  how  can  these  things 
be  ?    But  let  him  bear  in  mind  the  following  con- 
siderations.    Firstly,  this    "  financial  year "  is  elec- 
tion year,  and  the  one  dread   of   our  Progressive 
majority,  already  much  worried  by  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee's   indiscretions   over   certain   matters  of 
boots  and  overcoats,  is  lest  the  rates  should  go  up. 
But,  secondly,  and  most  important,  there  is  nobody 
outside  the  Council  and  its  Committee  who  can  speak 
with  authority  and  compel  attention.    This  amateur 
Committee  took  good  care  to  get  rid  of  so  distin- 
guished a  permanent  official  as  Captain,  now  Sir, 
E.  M.  Shaw;  and  when  Mr.  "Chief  Officer"  Sexton 
Simonds  took  his  place  they  let  him  know  that  he  was 
only  an  underling,  and  gave  him  a  salary  rather  less 
than  that  of  a  first-class  clerk  in  the  Treasury.  The 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  K.C.B.  and  K.C.S.I.,  with  a  salary  larger 
than  that  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  but  no  doubt  that  would 
soon  be  stopped  if  the  police  were  under  the  Council. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  general  of  a  little  army  that 
sees  more  real  fighting  service  than  most  of  our  soldiers 
is  a  man  "  of  no  importance,"  while  some  fussy  County 
Councillor,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  suffers  our 
lives  to  depend  upon  the  financial  self-complacence  by 
which  he  is  temporarily  angling  for  votes  in  Clapham  or 
Bermondsey.    And  why  is  the  practical  chief  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  put  in  this  ridiculous  position,  in  which 
he  can  neither  impress  the  public  nor  be  independent 
of  an  ignorant  and  careless  Council  ?    Let  our  "  plain 
"  man  "  reflect  further  that,  in  Mr.  Buens's  opinion,  no 
man  is  "  worth "  more  than  500L  a  year,  and  that 
while  we  have  "  Labour"  representatives  "  bossing  the 
"  show,"  independence  and  social  position  and  official 
dignity,  and  a  sufficient  income  to  ensure  such  a  status, 
are  treated  as  "  undemocratic  "  and  not  to  be  endured. 
Nothing  can  be  done  while  the  Brigade  is  under  the 
thumb  of  such  men,  or  the  Council  at  the  mercy  of 
such  energetic  political  ignorance.    Whether  Parlia- 
ment must  intervene,  or  whether  we  must  wait  until  a 
system  of  sub-municipalities  shall  carry  with  it  the 
constitution  of  proper  district  Fire  Brigades,  we  leave 
to  the  careful  attention  of  the  public. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTION. 

WITHIN  the  next  week  an  issue  widely  affect- 
ing the  future  of  education  in  this  country  will 
have  been  decided.  The  result  of  the  London  School 
Board  election  on  November  22  is  anxiously  awaited, 
not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  all  over  the  country,  as 
the  character  of  a  large  number  of  other  School  Boards 
will  be  determined  by  that  of  the  capital.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  on  the  outcome  of  the  polling  of  next 
Thursday  hangs  the  whole  question  whether  the  national 
education  shall  be  Secular  or  Christian.  The  votes 
then  given  by  the  London  ratepayers  may  immensely 
influence  the  policy  of  one  great  party  in  the  State,  and 
will  have  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  coming 
General  Election.  The  more  apathetic  Conservative, 
or  the  Conservative  of  the  non-religious  type,  scarcely 
realizes  all  this.  He  may  even  be  disposed  to  treat 
the  whole  controversy  as  one  of  mere  Tweedle-dum 
and  Tweedle-dee,  in  which  he  has  neither  interest  nor 
concern.  How  much  he  is  in  error  we  shall  proceed 
presently  to  show.  In  proof,  however,  of  the  intense 
feeling  aroused  in  the  country,  we  may  point  out  that 
the  Church  Times' election  fund  of  2,ooo£.  was  practically 
subscribed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  money  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  England.  Yet  that  there  should 
be  some  hesitation  and  uncertainty  is  not  altogether 
unnatural,  seeing  that  the  policy  of  the  "  Circular"  was 
a  cause  of  temporary  perplexity  to  several  prominent 
Churchmen,  who  have  now  identified  themselves 
heartily  with  the  Moderate  platform.  Moreover,  the 
attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  Conservative  daily  press, 
though  patently  shortsighted,  has,  doubtless,  misled 
many  well-intentioned  persons. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  origin  of  the  present 
conflict  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  "  the  Com- 
"  promise  of  1871,"  under  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  teachers  should  give  from  the  Bible  "  such  instruc- 
"  tions  in  the  principles  of  morablty  and  religion  as  are 
"  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children."  The  root  of 
the  mischief  lay  in  the  vagueness  of  the  word  "  reli- 
"  gion  " ;  by  which,  however,  the  authors  of  the  com- 
promise undoubtedly  meant  the  Christian  religion  as 
understood  by  Churchmen  and  orthodox  Nonconform- 
ists. Any  other  contention  is  shown  to  be  absurd,  if 
not  insincere,  by  the  fact  that  the  now  famous  "  com- 
"  promise  "  resolution  was  moved  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith  and  seconded  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel. 
Morley.  There  can  be  no  question  either  that,  shel- 
tered by  the  vagueness  of  the  term  "religion,"  Unitarian 
doctrines  were  taught  in  London  Board  Schools.  To 
meet  this  state  of  things,  the  London  School  Board 
inserted  the  word  "  Christian"  before  the  word  religion, 
and  issued  its  "Circular"  interpreting  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  was  to  be  taken.  "  We  have  had  to 
"  face,"  said  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  to  the  writer,  "  a  deep- 
"  laid  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Progressive  party  to 
"  wreck  the  Christian  character  of  the  education  given 
"  in  our  schools.  We  have  had  to  meet  that."  And, 
to  illustrate  how  generally  this  fact  has  come  to  be  re- 
cognized, he  drew  attention  to  the  presence  on  one 
Committee  of  Lord  Halifax,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  Smith.  "Mr. 
"  Webb  Peploe  has  thrown  over  the  Bible  Education 
"  Council,  and  indeed,"  went  on  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  unanimity  amongst  all 
"  parties  in  the  Church."  He  further  remarked,  "  All 
"  the  Dissenters  who  are  not  run  by  Radical  clubs 
"  voted  with  Mr.  Diggle  and  myself  on  this  subject, 
"  and  I  may  say,  seeing  that  misleading  statements  as 
"  to  our  relations  have  been  made,  that  that  gentleman 
"  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  me."  As  to  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  remarked,  in 
repl  y  to  a  question  by  the  writer  : — "  I  think  the  other 
"  side  will  have  a  tough  job  to  beat   us ;   but,  if 


"  we  don't  succeed  in  getting  at  the  average  Con- 
"  servative  and  instructing  him  as  to  the  real  issue — 
"  namely,  Christian  education  versus  non- Christian 
"  education — we  may  be  beaten,  or  it  may  be  a  drawn 
"  battle,  which  would  be  most  disastrous  for  the  peace 
"  of  London  during  the  next  three  years."  And  after 
a  pause  he  went  on: — "I  am  particularly  anxious 
"  to  win  this  election  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
"  Mr.  Diggle  and  I  are  not  going  any  further. 
"  We  have  stemmed  the  tide  of  Secularism  by  our 
"  action.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Church 
"  cannot  give  way  in  this  matter.  The  '  Circular ' 
"  contains  the  bare  minimum  of  Christian  teaching 
"  for  Churchmen.  If  we  happen  to  be  beaten  in  this 
"  election,  the  struggle  will  assume  gigantic  propor- 
"  tions.  The  last  three  years  will  be  child's  play  to 
"  what  will  ensue."  In  a  word,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  before  us  that  the  orthodox  religious  senti- 
ment, not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  country,  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  conviction  that  the  future 
of  Christianity  in  England  is  endangered.  An  acci- 
dental and  temporary  triumph  of  the  Progressives, 
owing  to  remissness  on  the  part  of  Conservatives,  would 
provoke  an  agitation  as  fierce  and  determined  as  any 
recorded  in  our  history. 

Of  course,  for  those  Conservatives  who  feel  a  merely 
speculative  concern  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Progressives  towards  the  Christian  religion 
will  not  be  so  repulsive  as  to  others.  There  is  a  surface 
plausibility  about  it  which  may  appeal  to  them.  They 
will  smile  with  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  when  he 
humorously  observed  to  the  writer,  "  It  reminds  me 
"  of  Thwackum's  argument  with  Square,  in  Tom 
"  Jones.  '  By  religion,  sir,  I  mean  the  Christian 
"  '  religion  ;  by  the  Christian  religion  I  mean  the 
"  '  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  Church  of  England 
"  '  I  mean  my  party  in  the  Church  of  England.'" 
And,  of  course,  the  Progressives  have  a  more  or 
less  ingenious  defence  to  the  damaging  indictment 
brought  against  them  in  the  matter  of  religion.  "  It 
"  is  not  true,"  said  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  to  the  writer, 
"  that  the  Progressive  party  wish  either  to  put  an  end 
"  to  Bible  instruction,  or  to  rob  it  of  its  Christian 
"  character.  What  they  do  wish  is  to  give  full 
"  freedom  to  the  teacher,  subject  to  the  existing  rules 
"  of  the  Board.  This  freedom  has  always  included, 
"  and  does  now  include,  full  liberty  to  the  teacher  to 
"  present  to  the  children  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ ; 
"  but  the  Progressives  do  not  wish  to  give  orders  to 
"  the  teacher  as  to  the  details  of  his  teaching,  or  to 
"  define  for  him  any  dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
"  nor  do  they  wish  to  select  any  points  on  which  they 
"  shall  order  him  to  give  definite  teaching."  Mr. 
Stanley,  however,  is  none  the  less  anxious  to  obtain  as 
much  respectability  for  his  party  as  the  presence  in  its 
midst  of  certain  Orthodox  Dissenters  can  give  it. 
"  Practically,"  he  remarked,  "  the  whole  united  force 
"  of  Orthodox  Nonconformists  in  London  is  against 
"  the  Circular,  and  against  Mr.  Diggle's  party,  and 
"  also  such  a  very  definite  religious  organization  as  the 
"  Sunday  School  Union."  Questioned  as  to  the  cost- 
liness of  the  Progressive  policy,  he  said,  "  I  don't  think 
"  the  difference  between  a  Progressive  and  a  Moderate 
"  policy  would  amount  in  expenditure  to  more  than  a 
"  halfpenny  in  the  pound."  But  it  is  under  these 
accumulating  halfpennies  that  the  London  ratepayer 
is  being  crushed.  Moreover,  Mr.  Stanley  thought 
it  "  quite  impossible  "  to  forecast  the  result  of 
the  polling.  "  All  I  can  say,"  said  he,  "  is  that 
"  there  are  too  many  Independents  in  the  field,  who 
"  must  weaken  the  Progressive  party,  and  there  is 
"  much  more  discipline  among  the  Moderates.  ISine- 
"  tenths  of  the  parochial  organization  of  London  is  at 
"  the  service  of  Mr.  Diggles  party,  and  that  organi- 
"  zation  is  a  most  powerful  electoral  machine."  Plainly, 
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Mr.  Stanley  is  not  an  optimist  as  to  his  party's  pro- 
spects, and,  putting  its  forces  at  the  highest  valuation, 
we  might  see  something  like  a  drawn  battle,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  apprehensions  of  apathy 
among  Conservatives  generally. 

Having  quoted  from  our  conversations  with  Mr. 
Eiley  and  Mr.  Stanley  certain  salient  items,  we  now 
come  to  our  conclusion.    As  Mr.  Riley  put  it,  "  We 
"  have  had  to  face  a  coalition ;  we  had  to  get  a 
"  coalition  to  meet  it."    That,  as  far  as  the  average 
man-of-the-world  Conservative  is  concerned,  contains 
the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.    At  the  next  General 
Election  we  shall  need  the  help  of  the  Church  ;  at  this 
School  Board  Election  the  Church  needs  ours.  If 
religion   wants    allies    this    fall,   the    State  may 
want  them   in  the  coming  spring  or  summer.  In 
certain  aspects   the  question  is  simply  one  of  Do 
ut  des,  or,  to  put  it  more  pleasantly,  of  party  loyalty. 
Our  friends  have  a  "  stiff  row  to  hoe,"  and  we  must  he  lp 
them.    It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  lists  of  Pro- 
gressive candidates  and  orators  to  recognize  that  the 
path  of  duty  is,  in  this  case,  an  agreeable  path.  All 
these  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  Gladstonians  or  worse. 
Whether  they  believe  anything  or  nothing,  they  are 
cordially  united  in  a  generous  willingness  to  spend  the 
ratepayers'  money.    They  are  the  close  kindred  of  the 
present  majority  of  the  London  County  Council.  From 
a  Conservative  point  of  view,  the  most  admirable  thing 
about  them  is  the  way  they  hang  together,  a  lesson 
svhich  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  from  their  allies 
in  Parliament.    Secularists,  Socialists,  orthodox  and 
heterodox  Nonconformists,  cranks  of  both  sexes,  they 
ippreciate  the  unpleasantness  of  hanging  separately. 
We  have  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  and  stand  in 
;his  strait  by  our  natural  allies.    If  orthodox  Non- 
conformity can  go  to  the  polling-booth  arm  in  arm 
;vith  Atheism,  the  agnostic   Conservative  is  a  bad 
mtriot  and  a  worse  citizen  who  is  too  squeamish  to 
jdve  his  vote  to  Churchmen  who  believe  in  the  great 
:ruths  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    We  have  dis- 
•uption,  Communism,  and  other  theories  of  plunder, 
'addisms  innumerable,  to  baffle  in  the  years  before  us. 
Dur  efficient  co-operation  with  the  Church  next  Thurs- 
lay  will  be  the  best  omen  for  our  ultimate  victory  in 
he  political  struggle. 


THE  NEW  CURE  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 

rHE  latest  development  of  the  Jennerian  system  of  vac- 
cination comes  to  us  bearing  in  its  hands  the  last,  and 
lerhaps  the  most  striking  and  impressive,  of  its  benefactions, 
fot  only  are  we  promised  a  most  effective  remedy  for 
iphther  ia,  so  long  a  terrible  and  incurable  scourge  of 
umanity,  but  the  news  gathers  from  all  quarters  that  that 
emedy  is  proving  marvellously  effective  in  every  part  of 
he  world.  The  genesis  of  this  great  discovery  of  the  value 
f  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  horses  which  have  been  vacci- 
ated  with  diphtheria  is  one  of  deep  interest.  It  was  in 
891,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo- 
raphy  held  in  London,  that  Professor  Hankin,  then  a 
oung  researcher  from  Cambridge,  pointed  out  that  the 
ejection  of  the  serum  of  animals  immunized  by  repeated 
loculations  had  a  preventive  or  a  curative  effect  by  de- 
troyingor  by  neutralizing  in  the  blood  the  products  of  disease- 
reducing  microbes.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Kitasato, 
he  Japanese  expert,  who  has  recently  discovered  the 
acillus  of  plague,  stated  that,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
iehring,  he  had  discovered  that  the  blood  of  rabbits  which 
ad  been  vaccinated  with  the  tetanus  poison  rendered  other 
nimals  refractory  to  the  disease;  and,  further,  it  cured 
he  disease  when  it  was  already  in  progress.  At  the  same 
me  Dr.  Martin  demonstrated  the  nature  of  these  microbic 
roducts  as  regards  diphtheria. 

Klemperer  showed,  in  April  1892,  that  the  same  means 
f  curing  infectious  disease  in  animals  which  had  first 
een  demonstrated  in  regard  to  tetanus  and  diphtheria  had 
lso  been  proved  efficacious  in  other  diseases.  In  May  1893 


Behring  brought  this  deduction  of  research  to  its  practical 
application  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  in  the  human 
subject  by  immunized  serum.  Others  soon  followed  his 
example.  Roux,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  who  had  repeated 
Behring's  experiments,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
disproving  them,  found  that  they  were  in  all  respects  accu- 
rate, and  that  he  was  able  to  reproduce  the  curative  effects 
which  Behring  had  demonstrated  in  the  first  instance.  And 
soon  confirmation  came  from  every  side.  The  mortalities 
from  diphtheria  vary  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
periods ;  for  attacks  are  not  always  of  the  same  intensity, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe — -nay,  to  be 
sure — that  a  number  of  cases  of  membranous  croup  and 
similar  throat  affections  are  registered  as  diphtheria.  It 
may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  varies  from  a  maximum  of  60  cases  in  the  100 
to  a  minimum  of  30,  this  variation  depending  probably,  not 
only  on  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  poison,  but  also  on 
the  surroundings  of  the  patient.  The  mortality  from 
diphtheria  at  the  present  moment,  for  example,  at  the 
Trousseau  Hospital  in  Paris — which  is  one  of  the  best — 
has  long  stood,  and  stands  now,  at  about  60  per  cent.  By 
the  application  of  the  new  antitoxin  Roiix  has  succeeded  in 
448  cases  in  reducing  the  percentage  to  24,  and  similar 
results  have  been  obtained  by  Behring,  Ehrlich,  Katz,  and 
Arnson. 

In  England,  hampered  as  we  are  by  the  restrictions  of  a 
senseless  legislation,  impeded  by  the  agitation  of  the  faddists, 
unsupported  either  by  Government  grants  or  private  bene- 
factions in  the  endowment  of  research,  we  are,  of  course, 
last  in  the  field,  and  have  had  recourse  to  scanty  supplies 
of  the  serum  "  made  in  Germany,"'  and  bought  there. 

With  this  material,  individual  practitioners  who  have 
bought  it  have  achieved  even  more  brilliant  successes  than 
in  any  other  country ;  for  whereas  the  ordinary  mortality  of 
diphtheria  in  this  country  averages  about  30  per  cent.,  in 
the  thirty-six  cases  which  have  been  reported  during  the 
last  three  months  by  private  physicians  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  serum  to  5  per  cent.    What  this  means  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  in 
England   alone  in  the  twenty-five  years    1868-92  have 
amounted  to  ninety-seven  thousand,  or  a  yearly  average  of 
three  thousand  nine  hundred.    Under  the  new  system 
of    treatment   it   seems   likely   that   they   will   be  re- 
duced   to    not    more    than    eight   hundred,   and  pos- 
sibly  less.    For  diphtheria   spreads   by  contagion  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  new  serum  has  the  power, 
not   only   of  exerting  this   magnificent   curative  influ- 
ence over  the  disease  when  established,  but  of  rendering 
those  who  surround  the  patient  immune  from  the  poison. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  curative,  but,  like  vaccination 
against  smallpox,  it  is  also  preventive.    So  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  remedy  that  it  is  at  the  present  moment  prac- 
tically not  procurable  in  this  country,  and  we  hear  even  this 
week  of  practitioners  anxiously  rushing  about  to  obtain 
one  single  dose  for  their  dying  relatives.    It  is  to  the  British 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  that  we  have  to  look 
for  a  supply  which  is  promised  but  has  not  yet  been 
obtained.    It  has  been  found  that  it  is  by  the  vaccination 
of  horses,  and  the  use  of  the  serum  thus  obtainable,  that 
the  best  supplies  can  be  procured.    The  process  of  immuni- 
zation is  slow  and  costly,  and  it  may  be  some  months  yet 
before  an  adequate  supply  is  obtainable  in  this  country. 
In   France  20,000^   has    been  allotted,  in  Paris  alone, 
for  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  the  serum  for  the  use  of 
the  hospitals  and  for  private  patients.    Municipalities  and 
Governments  are  vying  with  each  other  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent in  allowing  large  grants  of  money  for  furnishing 
such  supplies.    In  England  alone  the  Government  and 
the  municipalities  look  on  with  indifference.    The  Lccal 
Government  Board,  with  its  so-called  Medical  Department, 
professes  to  be  without  funds  for  the  purpose,  but  declares 
its  intention  of  watching  with  interest  the  progress  of 
events.    Even  if  it  had  the  funds,  it  would  not  dare  to  use 
them,  for  fear  of  the  faddists  and  their  votes  at  the  elec- 
tions.   Meantime  we  shall  be  indebted  to  the  private  muni- 
ficence of  the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
founded  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,   Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  and  others,  chiefly  doctors,  for  the  supply  of 
the  life-saving  fluid.    This  is  the  very  institution  to  which 
Mr.  Bussed  and  Mr.  Haweis  and  Lord  Monkswell  petitioned 
the  Home  Secretary  to  refuse  a  charter,  and  which  they 
strove  to  drive  away  from  the  Embankment,  where  its 
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building  is  in  course  of  construction.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  has 
just  published  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  2,000?.  needed 
to  start  an  adequate  supply  of  serum  for  London.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  he  has  received  about  400/.  And  so  the 
matter  stands. 


of 


in 


WOMEN  AND  THE  TRUCK  ACTS. 

AT  the  Trades'  Congress  in  September  last,  no  re- 
solutions were  more  heartily  accepted  than  those 
urging  the  reconstruction  of  the  Acts  which  profess  to 
insure  that  the  workers  shall  receive  payment  of  wages  in 
coin  instead  of  in  kind.  The  desperate  necessity  for  such 
provision  was  at  one  time  notorious,  but  it  may  surprise 
some  people  to  learn  that  the  existing  laws  admit  of  serious 
evasions,  which  are  ever  increasing  in  number  and  import- 
ance, if  more  insidiously  disguised  than  of  old.  The  know- 
ledge that  a  large  share  of  the  suffering  entailed  thereby 
falls  upon  women -workers  will  surprise  no  one. 

The  wage-earner  is  no  longer  paid  in  currants  or  potatoes, 
or  by  an  order  on  the  employer's  store.  More  plausible 
methods  are  devised  in  sick  and  benefit  clubs,  deductions  and 
fines.  The  sick  and  benefit  club  at  first  attracts  our  sym- 
pathies. In  other  payments  we  may  recognize  forms  of 
extortion,  but  the  id.  or  2d.  deducted  from  weekly  wages  is 
surely  only  a  prudent  provision  for  the  hour  of  need.  Care- 
ful inquiry,  however,  reveals  that  the  doctoring  thus  pro- 
vided is  apt  to  be  valueless.  Members  of  the  club  have 
seldom  a  voice  in  appointing  the  medical  man,  patients 
must  not  expect  a  private  interview,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
practice  to  examine  women  and  girls  in  the  presence  of  men 
employed  in  the  same  factory.  Should  the  members  be  out 
of  work  for  weeks  or  months,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
whole  of  the  back  payments  is  stopped  out  of  their^  wages 
as  soon  as  work  begins  again.  Very  often  no  audit  is  held 
and  no  balance-sheet  is  issued,  and  though  many  clubs  are 
honestly  managed,  in  others  an  annual  treat,  representing 
some  5  per  cent,  on  subscriptions,  is  the  only  benefit  to  which 
subscribers  can  point.  Should  the  employer  become  bank- 
rupt, contributions  are  swallowed  up;  while  in  the  event  of 
the  employee  leaving,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  savings  of, 
it  may  be,  many  years  is  returned.  An  unfair  tax  is  thus 
imposed  on  change  of  service. 

Deductions  for  materials  exist  in  many  trades.  Box- 
makers,  out  of  the  very  moderate  wage  of  7s.,  lose  is.  for 
glue,  and   sometimes   6d.  for  gas  for  heating  the  glue. 
Tailoresses  are  mulcted  for  "sewings" — i.e.  silk,  thread, 
and  cotton— for  which  the  manufacturer  often  charges 
his  bands  a  higher  price  than  they  would  pay  retail. 
A  tailoress  was  charged  6s.  for  silk  out  of  a  10s.  wage, 
and  though  this  meant  silk  enough  to  last  for  some  time, 
the  immediate  outlay  fell  heavily,  as  weeks  passed  before  she 
again  required  that  special  kind  of  silk.    In  order  to  evade 
the  spirit  of  the  Acts,  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  letter, 
tailoresses  in  Leeds  are  now  paid  their  wage  in  full,  but 
part  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  the  bill  for  "  sewings," 
and  this  envelope  they  leave  with  an  official  as  they  pass 
out.    The  employer  contends  that  if  materials  were  pro- 
vided, they  would  be  wasted  and  even  sold.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  averred  that  a  forewoman  could  soon  calculate  by 
weight  the  amount  needed  for  any  given  piece  of  work.  A 
deduction  of  is.  <\d.  to  2s.  out  of  6s.  or  7s.  for  "  power, 
cotton,  and  room"  is  very  common — that  is,  the  steam- 
power,  the  bobbins  of  cotton,  which  may  be  of  a  colour  which 
renders  what  is  over  useless  when  the  garment  they  are 
required  for  is  complete,  and  the  employer's  room,  in  which 
the  worker  is  obliged  to  sit  whether  work  comes  in  slackly 
or  not.    An  enterprising  speculator  in  the  shirt-making  line 
in  Manchester  has  a  workroom  for  which  he  pays  5s.  6d.  a 
week.    He  pays  the  women  in  his  employ  at  the  rate  of  yd. 
a  dczen;  2d.  is  charged  for  rent  and  fire,  is.  a  week  for  hire 
of  sewing-machine,  and  they  buy  their  cotton  from  him  for 
i\d.  more  for  two  "cops"  than  the  ordinary  shop  price. 
In  another  shirt  factory  a  woman  was  put  to  work  at  a 
very  old  machine ;  that  week  the  worn-out  shuttle  broke, 
and  2S.  6d.  was  deducted  for  a  new  shuttle  to  her  master's 
machine.    As  much  as  30s.  a  week  is  often  stopped  in 
pence  for  cleaning,  out  of  which  15s.  is  paid  to  a  man,  who 
docs  all  the  work  required  in  two  days,  and  works  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  for  the  employer. 

In  some  districts,  and  notably  among  the  miserable  chain 
and  nail  makers,  the  "tommy-shop,"  with  its  prices 
20  per  cent,  above   the   ordinary   ones,  still  flourishes. 


The  employer  may  take  the  transparent  precaution 
running  it  in  the  name  of  a  niece  or  brother-in-law,  and 
certain  cases  suspicion  is  disarmed  by  shuttered  windows 
and  the  purchaser  is  "  obliged  "  at  a  back  entrance  ;  but 
should  wages  find  their  way  to  the  neighbouring  town 
there  to  be  made  the  best  of,  so  surely  is  there  "  nothing 
doing  "  the  following  week  at  the  master's,  or,  by  magnetic 
sympathy,  at  anv  master's  in  the  vicinity. 

Such  instances  are  common  in  poor  and  ill-paid  trades 
Fines,  a  form  of  deduction  which  is  assuming  monstrous  pro 
portions,  are  not  confined  to  these.  Arbitrarily  imposed  and 
increased  at  the  caprice  of  the  employer,  in  the  weaving 
trades  we  hear  of  such  fines  for  damage  as  20s.  on  a  piece 
for  the  weaving  of  which  35s.  was  paid,  and  which  is  after 
wards  passed  as  "perfect";  of  the  full  price  _  of  weaving 
stopped  for  injuries  attributable  to  inferior  oil,  bad  yarn 
or  faulty  machinery.  In  shops,  where  sometimes  as  many 
as  forty  fines  lie  in  wait  for  the  assistant,  one  of  the  worst 
features  is  that  they  are  often  given  to  the  clerk  who 
imposes  them;  the  fines  are  no  doubt  expected  to  supple- 
ment a  low  salary.  It  may  be  asked  why  do  not  th 
workers  rebel  1  When  helpless  and  unorganized  women  arc 
rash  enough  to  do  so,  they  invariably  get  the  worst  of  it 
Almost  all  will  submit  to  small  weekly  extortions  (with 
what  bitter  resentment  and  disheartening  who  shall  say  1 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  employment. 

Among  the  serious  evils  which  the  system  entails  is  th 
difficulty  of  forming  any  accurate  estimate  of  women 
earnings,  and  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  to  the  min 
of  the  public  as  to  the  amount  they  really  do  receive. 

Eecent  appeals  to  the  law  have  resulted  in  the  reversa 
of  each  other's  decisions  by  at  least  three  eminent  judges 
the  last  of  these  having  materially  increased  the  power  tc 
establish  sick  funds. 

A  new  Bill,  which  it  is  understood  Mr.  Asquith  is  no' 
unwilling  to  consider,  should  seriously  attempt  a  closer  defi 
nition  of  the  law,  making  it  possible  to  secure  a .speech 
settlement  for  points  at  issue.  It  should  urge  that  tb 
Truck  Act  be  hung  by  the  side  of  the  Factory  Acts,  where 
it  can  be  studied  and  referred  to  by  workers  who  are  nov 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  illegality  of  all  fines  anc 
deductions  should  be  authoritatively  established,  and  rail 
way  servants  and  shop  assistants  should  be  brough 
under  the  Act.  . . 

An  exhaustive  inquiry  into  alleged  abuses  would  probabl 
be  the  first  step  towards  drafting  such  a  Bill.  Practice 
persons  hope  that  this  will  not  take  the  cumbrous  an 
costly  form  of  a  Commission,  but  that  it  will  be  entrust? 
to  a  proved  expert,  who  would  best  know  where  to  look  tc 
competent  assistants. 


THE  ART  OF  FICTION. 

IT  has  been  very  largely  and  sedulously  announced  to  th 
world  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  to  lecture,  and  has  la 
tured,  at  Edinburgh,  on  "  Moral  Responsibility  m  the  Nov. 
and  the  Drama."    "  I  want  to  stand  here,'  said  Mr.  Cam 
near  the  beginning  of  his  lecture,  "  for  the  twin  angels  . 
freedom  and  truth."    Towards  the  close  of  the  lecture,  ti 
twin  angels  had  become  an  angelic  trinity,  and  "I  claim  tc 
Victor  Hugo  and  Count  Tolstoi,"  said  Mr.  Caine,  thai 
with  Walter  Scott,  they  will  in  time  to  come  be  recognize 
as  the  three  greatest  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Balzac,  it  appears,  might  have  done  great  things,  "  but  j 
was  lost  to  the  high  mission  by  a  low  view  of  nature.  u 
claims  of  Tourguenieff  are  not  considered  ;  those  of  lose; 
perhaps  out  of  kindness  to  "  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  an  earn* 
dramatic  critic,"  are  gently  set  aside ;  Flaubert  is  quiet 
told  that   "  the  general  practice  of  nearly  all  the  gre 
novelists  is  against  him."    What,  then,  are  we  to  take 
Mr.  Caine's  conception  of  the  way  a  novel  ought  to 
written]     Here  are  his  own  words  :—"  May  1,  witho ( 
irreverence,  say  that  I  dream  of  a  greater  novel  than  v 
have  ever  yet  seen,  that  shall  be  compounded  of  the  peni 
newspaper  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount— the  plain 
realism  and   the   highest   idealism  I"     Let   the  reelu 
imagination  try  to  grasp  the  notion  of  such  a  compoun. 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Caine  111  his  novels,  and] 
so,  he  has  attained  the  half  of  his  ideal-the  "realism, J 
us  say  (or  is  it  the  «  idealism  »  1)  of  the  Body  Tdegrdd 
In  working  in  this  direction  Mr.  Caine  has  been  careful 
the  choice  of  ancestors.    His  art  is  Victor  Hugo  for  t 
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gallery,  and  the  art  of  Victor  Hugo  in  fiction  was  the 
sublimation  of  the  Adelphi  melodrama.  It  is  the  art  which 
is  always  popular  with  its  own  generation,  and  always  for- 
gotten by  its  children  or  its  grandchildren.  In  France,  at 
the  present  day,  no  one  reads  the  novels  of  Victor  Hugo,  or 
only  the  subscribers  to  the  Petit  Journal.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  Victor  Hugo  built  his  novels  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  Romanticism ;  because,  while  he  dealt  with 
great  human  passions,  he  dealt  with  them  always  as  so 
much  decor ;  he  apprehended  the  human  passions,  as  the 
Romanticists  have  always  apprehended  the  human  pas- 
sions, by  their  spectacular  qualities.  It  is  this  spec- 
tacular view  of  life  which  leaves  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Scott  in  the  domain  of  mere  anecdote;  it  is 
the  opposite  quality,  a  patient,  exact  observation  of  things 
as  they  really  are,  which  exalts  so  much  of  Jane  Austen 
above  all  but  the  very  few  very  best  things  in  Scott.  The 
"  big  bow-wow  "  of  Romanticism  is  easily  heard,  is  rousing 
to  the  sluggish,  responsive  to  the  alert ;  but  it  dies  away  into 
silence.    What  lasts  is  one  of  two  things,  and  no  third. 

Art  can  be  one  of  two  things  only — absolutely  imper- 
sonal, the  highest  kind  of  art,  which  gives  us  Shakspeare  ; 
or,  on  a  lower  plane,  absolutely  personal,  which  gives  us 
Rousseau.  Mr.  Caine  tells  us  that  "  he  doesn't  believe  for 
a  moment"  that  Shakspeare  was  an  "impartial  artist." 
"We  are  not  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Caine  chooses  to  be- 
lieve, even  for  a  moment ;  we  have  merely  to  do  with  facts  ; 
and  if  any  fact  can  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare looked  with  less  serene  and  tolerant  interest  on  Mrs. 
Quickly  than  on  Cordelia,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
of  it.  Those  six  sentences  of  moral  censure  with  which 
George  Sand  wanted  Flaubert  to  spoil  Madame  B ovary,  and 
which  Mr.  Caine  evidently  longs  for  as  much  as  George 
Sand,  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  Shakspeare.  Here,  on 
the  great  central  question  of  creative  art,  Shakspeare  and 
Flaubert  are  at  one.  "To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  : 
has  the  phrase  grown  too  hackneyed  by  use  to  be  still  effec- 
tively true  1  Mo,  surely  ;  nor  was  it  ever  more  in  need  of 
being  repeated.  Art  which  is  concerned  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  passions  and  destinies  of  men  and  women  we 
call  creative  art  j  and  must  not  the  supreme  artist's 
concern  in  his  art  cease  with  the  act  of  creation,  behind 
which  he  shall  be  as  closely  hidden  away  as  the  forces  that 
shaped  the  world  and  man  1  Nature  does  not  come  to  us 
saying,  "  Here  is  my  good  man,  and  here  is  my  bad  ; 
observe  that  I  have  sent  my  sun  and  rain  to  ripen  the  corn 
of  the  one  and  to  ruin  the  fruits  of  the  other  ;  see  how  justly 
I  deal  my  justice.  '  No,  in  an  obscure  world,  where  we  do 
but  think  certain  realities  are  actually  real,  there  is  nothing 
more  obscure  than  the  justice  of  Nature,  nothing  more  im- 
possible to  determine  than  the  intentions  of  the  forces  which 
control  us.  They  exist,  and  we  exist ;  we  are  subtly 
moulded,  we  know  not  how;  we  are  led,  we  know  not 
whither  ;  we  know  only  that  we  are  links  in  a  great  chain. 
So,  and  so  only,  should  the  supreme  artist  be  apprehended 
in  his  creation  ;  as  the  unknown,  unseen  origin  of  things, 
working  his  will  impenetrably.  The  only  other  artist  who 
lives  is  he  whose  work  is  a  personal  message,  a  direct, 
scrupulous  self  revelation.  Between  these  two  fruitful 
regions  lies  but  a  No-man's  land  of  sterile  compromises ; 
and  it  is  towards  such  a  country,  towards  especially  that 
corner  of  it  which  was  once  noisily  tenanted  by  Victor 
Hugo,  that  Mr.  Caine,  for  his  own  ends,  would  lead  us. 


AN  EXECUTION  IN  CORE  A. 

AT  sunset  the  funeral  procession  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
town  (Seoul),  passing  under  the  Gate  of  the  Dead. 
The  seven  men  who  were  to  undergo  capital  punishment 
were  taken  to  a  desolate  spot  on  a  hill,  some  20  lis,  or 
6^  miles,  from  the  city  wall.  The  kissos  (soldiers),  armed 
with  rusty  spears  and  old-fashioned  flint-locks,  preceded 
them,  and  with  the  executioner — a  powerful  and  cruel- 
looking  brute — made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their 
work. 

Executions  are  rare  in  Corea,  and  the  offence  has  to  be  a 
grave  one  before  a  man  is  beheaded.  Not  many  years  ago 
things  were  different,  as  many  French  missionaries  found 
to  their  cost.  The  story  goes  that  one  of  them,  having 
been  discovered  in  the  act  of  imparting  his  doctrines  to  the 
natives,  was  led  before  the  king  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
and  to  explain  his  theories.    This  the  French  abbe  tried  to 


do  as  well  as  he  could,  but,  owing  to  his  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Corean  language,  he  failed  to  address  his  Majesty 
in  the  right  manner.  The  Corean  Court  etiquette  was 
extremely  strict  in  matters  of  ceremony,  and,  as  a  result, 
he  was  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  finally  decapitated.  In 
those  days  cruelty  was  a  more  usual  instrument  of  State 
than  now.  The  unfortunate  missionary  and  his  companions 
had  first  to  endure  long  sticks  shaped  like  arrows  thrust  by 
force  through  the  lobes  of  their  ears  in  front  of  a  large 
crowd  of  insolent,  jeering  natives.  Then,  as  they  were 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands,  offering  their  last 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  they  were  seized  by  the  hair,  be- 
headed, and  their  heads  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
bloodthirsty  populace. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  since  Corea  has  become  more 
open  to  external  influences,  although  its  customs  are  still 
barbarous  in  the  extreme,  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
has  been  considerably  mitigated.  The  leaser  offences  are 
punished  by  beating  with  a  paddle-shaped  stick  or  by  a 
sound  flogging,  and  it  is  only  for  the  more  serious  offences, 
such  as  certain  kinds  of  murder  or  political  crimes,  that 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Corea  in  1891  there  was  an 
execution  of  seven  men.  Their  offence  was  high  treason. 
They  had  organised  a  conspiracy  with  the  object  of  upsetting 
the  present  Corean  dynasty ;  and  had  they  been  successful 
there  would  have  been  a  revolution,  and  the  king  would 
have  been  murdered.  Unfortunately  for  them  they  were 
either  betrayed  by  one  of  their  own  comrades,  or  they  were 
discovered  by  the  marvellous  acuteness  of  the  Seoul  detec- 
tive force,  and  they  were  thrown  into  gaol.  Three  of  them 
were  noblemen,  one  was  a  Buddhist  priest,  the  rest  belonged 
to  the  lower  orders.  They  were  kept  close  prisoners  for 
over  twelve  months,  and  underwent  tortures  and  floggings 
to  make  them  confess  their  guilt,  and  yield  up  to  the 
police  the  names  of  their  undiscovered  associates.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and  they  were  ultimately  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  Corean  executioner  is  not  so  skilful,  nor  is  his  sword 
so  sharp  and  well  tempered  as  that  used  by  his  Chinese 
confrere,  so  that  there  is  some  excuse  for  him  if  he  hacks 
his  victims  about  before  he  succeeds  in  removing  their 
heads.  In  China  the  ease  with  which  the  performance  is 
gone  through  is  so  consummate  that  the  writer,  if  he  had 
to  choose  his  own  executioner,  could  not  imagine  anything 
more  soothing  and  artistic  than  to  be  beheaded  by  a  Chinese 
swordsman.  His  blade  is  generally  very  long,  extremely 
sharp,  and  well  balanced,  while  the  man  who  handles  it  is 
an  expert  of  powerful  physique,  A  blow  hardly  ever  misses 
its  mark,  and  the  whole  business  is  over  in  a  few  seconds, 
so  that  the  victim  does  not  suffer  much  pain.  Whereas  their 
neighbours,  the  Coreans,  have  little  or  no  practice  in  such 
matters.  The  sword  employed  is  much  shorter  than  that  used 
by  the  Chinese,  and  is,  moreover,  far  from  being  well  sharpened. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  wonder  if  the  executioner 
is  generally  a  cruel  bungler.  In  the  case  of  the  execution 
witnessed  by  the  writer  the  executioner,  instead  of  takiDg 
one  blow,  took  two  or  three  before  he  severed  the  head  from 
the  body,  and  the  unfortunate  "  patients "  were  fearfully 
mangled.  He  always  contrived  to  lop  off  the  arms  and 
gash  tie  bodies  before  cutting  off  the  head.  A  small  square 
stool  or  block,  about  six  inches  high,  was  placed  under  the 
chest  of  each  of  the  victims,  who  were  not  in  a  kneeling 
position,  as  in  China,  but  lying  face  downwards.  The  head 
was  thus  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  ground,  so  as  to 
make  things  somewhat  easier  for  the  executioner. 

The  Corean  married  men — and  in  Corea  it  may  be  said 
that  99  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  married — keep  the  ban- 
tied  in  a  knot  over  the  head.  Each  of  the  men  to  be  be- 
headed had  a  straw  rope  tied  to  this  top-knot,  and  was  in 
this  way  held  fast  in  position  over  the  stool.  Their  arms 
were  tied  behind  their  back,  and  no  chance  was  given  them 
of  moving  while  the  executioner  was  at  work.  Upon  one 
of  the  men,  who  offered  a  violent  resistance,  several 
soldiers  sprang,  and  handled  him  with  the  utmost  bru- 
tality, the  result  being  that,  in  the  course  of  his  desperate 
fight  against  death,  his  spine,  which,  owing  to  his  arms 
being  tied  behind  his  back,  was  at  full  tension,  was  broken 
in  two.  Two  of  the  other  men  had  part  of  the  shoulder 
cut  off,  and  when  the  writer  afterwards  examined  the 
several  bodies  it  was  plain  that  many  blows  had  fallen 
wide  of  the  mark. 

After  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  completed  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  once  more  secured,  executioner 
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and  soldiers,  satisfied  with  their  work,  gaily  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  nearest  wine-shop,  where  the  rest  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  an  orgy  of  food  and  drink.  The  bodies  were 
left  for  leopards,  dogs,  and  crows  to  feed  upon,  and  none  of 
the  Coreans  dared  to  go  near  them — firstly,  because  they 
feared  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  might  play  them 
some  malevolent  trick ;  and,  secondly,  because  if  seen  near 
the  bodies  of  the  outlaws,  the  probability  was  that  they 
would  be  taken  for  their  associates,  and  would  meet  a 
similar  fate.  Though  the  high  road  was  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  place  where  the  execution  took  place, 
the  superstitious  Coreans  preferred  going  miles  out  of  their 
way  over  the  hills  rather  than  pass  near  the  spot  where  so 
many  men  had  lost  their  lives.  The  whole  of  the  next  day 
was  spent  by  the  writer  in  sketching  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  ghastly  expressions  that  death  had  imprinted  on  the 
men's  faces.  They  did  not  make  pretty  sketches,  but  then 
one  seldom  gets  a  chance  of  portraying  such  a  scene  in 
black  and  white.' 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING, 
ii. 

FASCINATING  as  this  sport  is  at  times  in  favourite 
coverts  in  England,  it  is  seldom  to  be  had  to  the 
extent  or  with  the  yearly  regularity  which  distinguishes  it 
in  Ireland,  where  in  the  mountain-bordering  woods  and 
plantations  the  woodcock  practically  takes  the  place  of 
the  pheasant  with  us,  as  the  most  frequent  game-bird 
in  the  covers.  It  is  when  sharp  frost  comes  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  or  the  opening  of  December, 
or  even  later,  that  the  cock  come  down  from  the  heathered 
leagues  of  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  where,  under  the  holly  and  laurel,  soft  feeding 
ground  is  to  be  found.  The  harder  the  frost  the  better 
the  prospect  of  sport ;  but,  as  frosts  do  not  often  last  long 
in  Ireland,  the  shooting  party  must  be  satisfied  with  short 
notice.  Six  or  seven  guns  are  got  together ;  a  little  army 
of  ragged  youths  and  men,  eager  for  sport,  more  excited 
by  far  than  their  masters,  are  mustered  for  the  beating. 
A  great  glen  in  the  hills,  full  of  natural  wood,  and  with 
abundance  of  holly-cover  and  water-springs,  is  the  desti- 
nation of  the  party.  The  glen  is  much  too  large  to  be 
taken  in  a  single  beat — the  guns  are  posted  far  apart  at 
well-known  openings  in  the  wood  from  which  they  can 
command  the  likeliest  lines  of  flight.  The  been  frost  has 
fringed  with  huge  white  icicles  the  banks  of  the  moun- 
tain river,  and  every  path  is  slippery  as  glass.  It  has  been 
hard  work  to  climb  into  position,  but  now  each  man  waits 
ready  for  a  quick  shot,  all  ears  for  the  beaters'  warning  cry, 
and  all  eyes  for  a  brown  shape  shooting  up  rocket -like  from 
the  dark  holly  cover  that  chokes  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
roofed  over  at  intervals  by  the  grey-mossed  branches  of 
gnarled  oak-trees,  or  the  graceful  droop  of  enormous  ash. 
In  the  excitement  of  such  waiting  a  man  loses  all  count  of 
time,  and  minutes  seem  hours  before  the  warning  cry  "  Mark 
cock  ! "  is  heard,  or  the  sound  of  the  double-barrels  echoes 
and  re-echoes  from  other  posts  in  the  glen. 

In  those  minutes  of  eager  expectation,  as  you  wait  in 
the  grey-mossed  quietness  of  lonely  woods,  the  watching 
eyes  strained  to  their  nth  power  distinguish  clearly  the 
often  unnoticed  details  of  the  scene ;  the  fine  lacework  of 
chrysoprase- coloured  fern-leaf  moss  on  banks  completely 
sheltered  from  snow  by  dark  walls  of  holly,  the  arabesques 
of  grey  lichen  on  the  rugged  masts  of  centuried  larch-trees, 
the  silvery  veneer  of  peeling  birch-bark,  the  exquisite 
tracery  of  frost  diamonds  on  the  gold-tinted  or  red-brown 
carpeting  of  fallen  beech  and  oak  leaves  ;  and  these  impres- 
sions the  sensitive  brain,  excited  and  on  the  alert,  receives 
and  retains  as  surely  as  could  the  plate  of  the  photographer. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  while  you  are  young.  For  nature 
deals  to  the  young  man  all  the  cards  in  the  game  of  life, 
though  he  does  not  realize  that  he  holds  them  till  it  is  too 
late,  and  the  game  is  almost  over. 

In  the  great  glen,  then,  one  waits  beneath  a  roof  of  fern- 
fledged  oak-branches  looking  down  on  the  most  favourite 
covert  of  the  woodcock  in  a  hard  frost.  It  is  an  ancient 
wood  of  holly  that  fills  the  hollow  of  the  glen,  its  sea  of 
dark  and  shining  leafage  broken  into  spray  of  reddening 
berries.  Snow  is  beginning  to  fall,  and  in  open  glades  the 
delicate  green  of  wood-sorrel  and  brighter  sheen  of  harts- 
tongue  are  already  thickly  powdered  with  the  white  flakes 
that  stray  irresolutely  down  through  the  windless  air. 


The  first  cock  darts  up  from  the  further  screen  of  holly 
cover.  Large  and  dark  he  looks  in  that  white  world,  and 
you  find  that,  though  his  flight  is  really  no  slower  than  in 
ordinary  rainy  or  windy  weather,  he  is  easier  to  stop 
as  well  as  to  aim  at.  As  the  beaters  advance  into  the 
long  covert  of  holly,  cock  after  cock  is  flushed,  and 
sweeps  up  through  the  ojien  lanes  of  the  wood,  and  a  fair 
proportion  are  accounted  for.  Of  course  the  tempta- 
tion to  fire  at  birds  out  of  range  is  sure  to  spoil  the  best 
marksman's  average  if  not  resisted,  and  on  such  a  day 
of  snow  a  bird  eighty  yards  off  looks  as  if  he  were  not 
much  over  forty.  The  woodcock,  indeed,  on  the  open  moun- 
tain has  a  far  less  mazy  and  irregular  flight  in  windless  than 
in  windy  weather ;  but  in  a  wood  he  always  has  to  dart 
hither  and  thither  to  avoid  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  to  follow  him  far  is  difficult  with  the  eye,  impos- 
sible with  the  gun.  To  shoot  sharp  the  moment  the  cock 
is  seen  is  the  best  chance  of  securing  him. 

After  the  glen  has  been  beaten  and  the  guns  have  come 
in  from  their  distant  posts,  it  will  be  worth  while  on  the  way 
home  to  try  the  rhododendron  thickets  in  the  park,  even 
those  in  the  grounds  about  the  house.  If  there  be  springs 
and  wet  spots  under  the  rhododendrons,  the  cock  will  be 
likely  to  frequent  them,  and  capital  sport  may  often  be  had 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  drawing-room  windows. 
Here  the  guns  will  be  close  together,  and  there  will  be  some 
danger  of  two  snapping  simultaneously  at  the  same  bird ; 
whereas  in  the  beats  in  the  glens  the  guns  are  out  of  sight 
and  shot  of  each  other,  for  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  gun 
can  be  spared  to  walk  with  the  beaters.  The  bag  at  the 
end  of  such  a  day  may  easily  be  forty  brace  or  more,  with 
perhaps  a  stray  brace  of  wild  pheasants. 

On  the  West  coast  of  Ireland  woodcock  shooting  is  pur- 
sued under  other  conditions  and  is  much  less  exciting,  be- 
cause much  less  difficult.  Flushed  from  a  clump  of  heather 
or  from  a  bush  of  furze  the  cock,  except  when  he  rises  wild 
on  a  windy  day,  is  comparatively  easy  to  hit.  When  a 
great  flight  of  cock  comes  in,  as  it  does  occasionally  in  very 
severe  frost,  a  sport-loving  peasantry  are  out  from  morning 
till  night,  and,  with  such  ancient  muzzle-loaders  as  have 
escaped  the  search  of  the  police,  kill  great  numbers ;  never- 
theless the  spacious  views  of  mountain  and  sea  will  some- 
what compensate  the  comparative  tameness  of  the  sport, 
and  those  who  love  the  gun  are  seldom  free  from  the  par- 
donable ambition  of  making  a  record  bag  of  the  most  prized 
of  game-birds. 

Few,  however,  we  suppose,  of  the  votaries  of  this  sport 
will  follow,  as  they  might,  the  great  longbill  to  the  South, 
though  in  North  Afiica,  Albania,  and  other  favourite 
winter  haunts  of  the  bird  the  best  shooting  in  Ireland  might 
easily  be  surpassed.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that 
our  reception  of  the  woodcock  when  he  visits  us  is  some- 
what inhospitable  ;  but  it  will  take  time  as  well  as  a  new 
education  to  eliminate  from  the  average  Englishman  his 
love  of  sport,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  love  of 
exertion  and  adventure,  and  is  therefore  not  without  bearing 
on  his  unrivalled  success  as  a  colonist. 


THE   SEARCH  FOR  COAL  IN  EASTERN 
ENGLAND. 

ABOUT  four  years  ago  a  seam  of  true  coal  was  pierced  at 
a  depth  of  1,113  feet  below  high- water  mark  near 
the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  Cliff  at  Dover.  The  discovery  was 
noticed  in  this  Review  (March  1,  1890),  and  the  proba- 
bility of  similar  finds  in  other  parts  of  South-Eastern 
England  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Since  that  date, 
not  only  has  the  Dover  boring  been  carried  down  for  more 
than  another  thousand  feet,  but  important  results  have  also 
been  obtained  in  Berkshire  and  Suffolk.  The  matter  is  one 
of  much  commercial  importance,  so  that  a  brief  summary 
of  the  facts  and  their  significance  may  prove  to  be  of  general 
interest. 

The  Dover  boring  has  been  conducted  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  who  has  com- 
municated the  results  to  the  Manchester  Geological  Society  [ 
and  other  scientific  bodies.  Between  1890  and  the  present 
year,  the  borehole  has  been  carried  down  from  1,136  feet  to: 
2,181  feet  below  high-water  mark.  The  rocks  piercedlj 
belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  consist,  as  usual,  of 
varieties  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  beds  of  coal.  The 
last  are  twelve  in  number;  the  thickest,  and  lowest  of  all, 
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being  a  four-foot  seam.  Three  of  these  are  one  foot  or 
less;  two  average  half  a  yard,  and  the  other  six  vary  from 
two  feet  to  two  feet  nine  inches.  Thu3  the  extension  of 
the  coalfield  of  Northern  France  underneath  Kent  is  placed 
beyond  possibility  of  question. 

In  the  former  article  it  was  stated  that  a  mass  of  Primary 
or  Palaeozoic  rocks  (formations  not  younger  than  the  Coal 
Measures)  lies  some  thousand  feet  below  high-water  mark 
under  Middlesex,  and  extends  northwards  into  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex ;  but  duriDg  the  present  year  our  know- 
ledge of  this  buried  plateau  has  received  two  important 
additions  from  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  by  Professor  Hull  and  Messrs.  Jukes-Browne  and 
Whitaker.  The  first  of  these  additions  was  obtained  in 
boring  for  water  at  New  Lodge,  in  the  parish  of  Wink- 
field,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  W.S.W.  of  "Windsor 
Castle.  Here  the  Lower  Greensand  was  struck  at  a  depth 
of  1,234  feet  from  the  surface.  Though  the  bore-hole  was 
a  small  one  (only  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter),  the 
water  rose,  in  a  pipe,  toaheight  of  seven  feetabovathe  ground. 
This  proved  that  the  Lower  Greensand,  which  is  practically 
absent  beneath  the  London  area,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Ware  and  Cheshunt,  attains  some  thickness  beneath  Windsor 
Forest ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  place  must  lie  beyond  the 
western  edge  of  the  buried  plateau. 

The  second  addition  to  our  information  comes  from 
a  boring  at  Culford,  about  five  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund's.  Here,  at  a  depth  of  635  feet  from  the 
surface,  the  Lower  Greensand  was  struck ;  but,  according 
to  Messrs.  Jukes-Browne  and  Whitaker,  its  thickness 
did  not  exceed  33  feet,  and  beneath  it  came  slaty  rocks, 
which  were  pierced  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet.  The 
precise  age  of  these  could  not  be  determined,  for  they  did 
not  contain  any  fossils.  According  to  some  geologists  they 
most  nearly  resemble  Silurian  deposits ;  according  to  others, 
Carboniferous.  All,  however,  agree  that  they  belong  to  the 
Palaeozoic  series,  which  previously  had  not  been  traced 
further  north  than  Ware,  at  which  place  Wenlock  (Silu- 
rian) beds  had  been  found  at  a  depth  of  796  feet. 

This  last  discovery  has  an  important,  though  indirect, 
bearing  on  the  probability  of  finding  Coal  Measures  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  the  surface  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames  Valley.  As  was  shown  in  the  article  already  men- 
tioned, no  coalfield  of  any  importance  is  likely  to  be  found 
between  Ware  on  the  north  and  Richmond  on  the  south. 
Speaking  generally,  the  region  of  the  South  Wales,  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  Somersetshire  coalfields  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
tend eastward  beneath  the  surface  through  England,  and 
Coal  Measures  have  actually  been  struck  at  a  depth  of 
1,284  feet  near  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Dover  coal- 
field, in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  is  worked  in  Somersetshire.  It  is, 
however,  clear,  alike  from  the  evidence  of  the  latter  district 
and  from  the  borings  in  the  London  area,  that  the  region, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  a  simple  broad  basin,  but  is  complicated  by 
minor  folds.  Thus,  although  it  has  now  become  almost 
certain  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  the  ancient 
rocks  will  be  struck  at  depths  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Dover  boring,  these  may  be  much  older  than  the 
Coal  Measures,  for  the  latter  may  have  been  planed  away 
locally  by  denudation.  The  flexures,  however,  in  these 
Palaeozoic  rocks  obviously  become  less  sharp  as  we  proceed 
from  the  district  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  this  flattening  of  the  beds  may 
diminish  some  of  the  difficulties  which  await  the  explorers. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  beds  at  Ware  are  near  the 
axis  of  a  fold.  If  this  be  so,  the  Devonian  rocks  found  at 
Cheshunt  will  be  repeated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
former  place.  The  borings  near  Kettering  and  Northamp- 
ton have  indicated  the  presence  of  rocks,  in  one  case  cer- 
tainly, in  another  probably,  older  than  the  Coal  Measures : 
and  these  towns  lie  to  the  west,  roughly  speaking,  of  the 
Culford  boring.  Thus  a  coalfield  may  possibly  exist  not  far 
from  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and,  if  so,  it  evidently  will  be 
found  at  a  moderate  depth.  If,  however,  the  rocks  dis- 
covered at  Culford  prove  to  be  Silurian,  then  the  Coal 
Measures  are  likely  to  occur  not  much  away  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Sudbury.  The  latter  supposition  becomes  more 
probable  when  we  remember  that  the  slaty  rock  brought  up 
from  the  boring  at  Harwich  has  been  generally  assigned  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  System.  The  surface  of 
the  ancient  plateau  certainly  seems  to  rise  towards  the 
north,  for  its  depth  beneath  the  London  area  is  generally 
about  a  thousand  feet,  but  at  Cheshunt  it  is  870  feet,  at 


Ware  about  686  feet,  and  at  Culford  528  feet  below  Ordnance 
datum.  Its  depth  under  Harwich  is  much  the  same 
as  it  is  in  the  London  area;  but  towards  Richmond 
a  distinct  fall  must  set  in,  for  here  the  depth  is  1,220  feet, 
and  borings  in  Norfolk  show  that  a  downward  slope  must 
begin  again  not  much  north  of  Culford. 

It  would,  however,  be  rash  at  present  to  assume  that  a 
colliery  at  Dover  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  The 
first  coal  seam,  as  already  said,  is  1,136  feet  below  high- 
water  mark,  and  the  thickness  of  the  useful  part  is  not 
more  than  2  feet  6  inches ;  while  the  first  really  valuable 
seam  is  nearly  as  much  further  down,  or  about  2,225  ^ee^ 
from  the  surface.  What  may  come  below  this  is  uncertain, 
but,  as  the  best  authorities  consider  that  the  beds  already 
traversed  correspond  with  the  Middle  Coal  Measures  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  some  good  seams  are  likely 
to  be  found  still  lower  down.  But,  though  a  few  collieries 
are  now  worked  at  depths  of  from  two  to  even  three 
thousand  feet,  the  expense,  owing  to  a  number  of  causes, 
increases  rapidly  with  the  depth.  The  cost,  however,  may 
be  lightened  to  some  extent  by  working  a  bed  of  ironstone, 
12  feet  thick,  which  was  pierced  at  a  depth  of  550  feet. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  present  price  of  coal  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Trade-unionism,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  unless 
seams  yet  more  valuable  be  found,  a  colliery  under  Shake- 
speare's Cliff  is  likely  to  yield  more  than  a  moderate 
dividend. 


A  FEW  MAXIMS  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  OVER-EDUCATED. 

EDUCATION  is  an  admirable  thing.    But  it  is  well  to 
remember  from  time  to  time  that  nothing  that  is 
worth  knowing  can  be  taught. 


Public  opinion  exists  only  where  there  are  no  ideas. 


The  English  are  always  degrading  truths  into  facts. 
When  a  truth  becomes  a  fact  it  loses  all  its  intellectual 
value. 


It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  nowadays  there  is  so  little 
useless  information. 


The  only  link  between  Literature  and  the  Drama  left  to 
us  in  England  at  the  present  moment  is  the  bill  of  the 
play. 


In  old  days  books  were  written  by  men  of  letters  and 
read  by  the  public.  Nowadays  books  are  written  by  the 
public  and  read  by  nobody. 


Most  women  are  so  artificial  that  they  have  no  sense  of 
Art.  Most  men  are  so  natural  that  they  have  no  sense  of 
Beauty. 


Friendship  is  far  more  tragic  than  love.    It  lasts  longer. 


What  is  abnormal  in  Life  stands  in  normal  relations  to 
Art.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  Life  that  stands  in  normal 
relations  to  Art. 


A  subject  that  is  beautiful  in  itself  gives  no  suggestion  to 
the  artist.    It  lacks  imperfection. 

The  only  thing  that  the  artist  cannot  see  is  the  obvious. 
The  only  thing  that  the  public  can  see  is  the  obvious.  The 
result  is  the  Criticism  of  the  J ournalist. 


Art  is  the  only  serious  thing  in  the  world.  And  the 
artist  is  the  only  person  who  is  never  serious. 


To  be  really  mediaeval  one  should  have  no  body.  To  be 
really  modern  one  should  have  110  soul.  To  be  really  Greek 
one  should  have  no  clothes. 


Dandyism  is  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  modernity  of 
Beauty. 


The  only  thing  that  can  console  one  for  being  poor  is 
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extravagance.  The  only  thing  that  can  console  one  for 
being  rich  is  economy. 

One  should  never  listen.  To  listen  is  a  sign  of  indiffer- 
ence to  one's  hearers. 

Even  the  disciple  has  his  uses.  He  stands  behind  one's 
throne,  and  at  the  moment  of  one's  triumph  whispers  in 
one's  ear  that,  after  all,  one  is  immortal. 


The  criminal  classes  are  so  close  to  us  that  even  the 
policeman  can  see  them.  They  are  so  far  away  from  us 
that  only  the  poet  can  understand  them. 


Those  whom  the  gods  love  grow  young. 


THE  MUSIC-HALL. 

IN  a  recent  letter  to  the  papers  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has 
drawn  a  careful  distinction  between  theatres  and 
music-halls,  the  latter  being,  he  admits,  "  places  of  public 
entertainment,"  and  the  former,  he  assures  us,  not.  Here 
are  his  own  words  : — "  I  much  regret  that  certain  members 
of  the  London  County  Council — either  through  ignorance 
or  by  intention — seem  to  make  a  point  of  dragging 
'  theatres  '  into  all  obnoxious  questions  relating  to  '  places  of 
public  entertainment,'  with  which  they  have  nothing  what- 
ever in  common,  except  that  the  latter  are  now  allowed  to 
infringe  openly  upon  certain  rights  of  presenting  plays 
which  were  safeguarded  (as  the  framers  fondly  supposed) 
by  the  Theatres  Act."  Now  this  distinction,  however  welcome 
and  interesting  to  those  who  find  amusement  in  the  music- 
halls,  is  a  little  hard  on  those  who  prefer  to  seek  amusement 
in  the  theatres.  Is  it  so  certain,  as  Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  that 
the  theatres  are  no  longer  "places  of  public  entertainment'"? 
We  had  indeed  feared  that  this  was  partly  true ;  that  a 
certain  failure  on  the  part  of  the  theatres  to  supply  the 
demand,  the  legitimate  public  demand,  for  entertainment 
was  one  great  reason  of  the  immense  success  of  the  music- 
halls.  It  is  true,  then,  truer  than  we  fancied,  entirely 
true  1  We  have  Mr.  Irving's  word  for  it,  and  Mr .  Irving 
ought  to  know. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Irving  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
theatres  differ  from  music-halls  "  in  both  aim  and  scope, 
origin,  jurisdiction,  and  method,"  he  is  somewhat  unne- 
cessarily emphatic.  The  disdain  of  the  theatre  for  the 
music-hall  is  a  form  of  traditional  snobbishness  which  we 
had  hoped  was  by  this  time  almost  extinct.  As  far  as  the 
immediate  present  is  concerned,  the  music-hall  is  un- 
doubtedly a  new  growth,  without  claim  to  the  respect- 
able legitimacy  in  descent  on  which  the  theatre  very 
properly  prides  itself.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  too  capri- 
cious to  suggest  that,  in  its  most  characteristic  essence, 
the  form  of  music-hall  entertainment  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  more  distant  period  than  the  form  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ment. Is  not  the  typical  art  of  the  music-hall  the  art  of 
dancing  to  an  accompaniment  of  music  1  And  did  not  the 
drama  itself  arise  from  precisely  "  that  most  characteristic  of 
Greek  institutions,"  as  Mr.  Pater  calls  it,  the  sacred  dance  1 
Not  to  press  this  point  too  far,  we  may  at  least  point  out 
that  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  we  now  call  the 
music-hall  has  always  existed  side  by  side  with  the  more 
seriously  regarded  performance  of  stage-plays.  The  circus 
of  antiquity  was  a  music-hall,  music-hall  entertainments 
were  given  in  private  houses ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  feat  in  modern  acrobatics,  rope-dancing,  or  general 
variety  business,  which  could  not  be  paralleled  from  the 
accounts  of  ancient  writers.  Or,  indeed,  could  we,  in  these 
modern  times,  parallel  the  rope- dancing  elephants  to  which 
St.  Chrysostom  objected,  or  the  performing  pigs  to  which 
Petronius  did  not  object  1  But  to  come  to  the  present,  and 
to  take  our  music-hall  as  we  find  it.  The  modern  music-hall 
began  humbly,  across  the  water ;  it  has  had  many  vicissi- 
tudes, but  a  steady  progress ;  and  at  the  present  day  the 
better  music-halls  of  the  W^est  End  are  certainly  as  hand- 
some to  see,  and  at  least  as  comfortable  to  sit  in,  as  any 
theatre  in  London.  Further,  they  are  crowded,  night  by 
night,  to  a  point  to  which  no  theatre  is  crowded,  not  even  the 
theatre  in  which  Charleys  Aunt  is  being  given  ;  and  while 
what  was  formerly  the  most  popular  of  the  burlesque  thea- 
tres is  unable  to  pay  any  dividends  at  all,  the  most  popular 
of  the  variety  halls  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  paying  more 


than  70  per  cent.  These  are  merely  certain  facts,  which 
cannot  be  ignored ;  they  prove,  at  all  events,  that  the 
music-hall  does  at  this  present  moment  appeal  to  the  public 
with  extraordinary  force  ;  that  the  music-hall  entertainment 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  accepted  facts  of  the  day,  which  we 
must  reckon  with  and  endeavour  to  appraise  justly,  unless 
we  are  resolved  to  be  deliberately  out  of  touch  with  accepted 
facts.  Here,  even  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Chant  is  at  one 
with  us.  Has  she  not  stated  in  an  interview  that  "  her 
idea  is  that  the  music  hall  is  the  best  form  of  entertainment 
on  the  whole  for  tired  and  hard-working  people"  ;  and  did 
she  not  put  on  her  prettiest  evening  dress  ("  black  lace  over 
coloured  silk,  with  an  opera  jacket  and  a  pretty  little 
bonnet  to  match  ")  in  order  to  investigate  the  morals,  as 
she  stated  at  the  time — the  dividends,  as  she  informed  the 
Playgoers'  Club  last  Sunday — of  the  Empire  Theatre? 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Irving  and  of  the  conservative  play- 
goer is  an  impossible  attitude  ;  it  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  music-hall  is  as  certain,  as  serious,  a  fact  as 
democracy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  declaring  that  it  does  not 
exist,  or  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  or  that,  if  it  exists,  it 
is  of  no  consequence,  let  us  treat  it  seriously,  reasonably, 
with  that  courteous  openmindedness  with  which  it  is  always 
advisable  to  treat  a  fact. 


THE  MASQUE RADERS  AT  THE  ST.  JAMES'S 
THEATRE. 

ONCE  more  we  are  dazzled  by  the  astonishing  perspi- 
cacity of  the  manager  who  divined  that  a  play  bear- 
ing so  little  relation  to  art  and  so  much  less  to  life  would 
prove  a  success.  The  Masqueraders  was  triumphant  all  last 
season  in  London,  and  its  reproduction  on  Saturday  was  a 
genuine  revival — full,  it  seemed,  of  renewed  vitality.  With 
a  touch  that  appears  reckless  and  uncertain,  and  yet  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  dramatic  effect,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
rushes  in  where  Shakspeare  himself  might  fear  to  tread, 
and,  carrying  us  through  incredible  paths  of  improbability 
to  fantastic  scenes  of  sensation,  compels  to  keen  interest  a 
critical  audience. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  play  would  have  gained  in 
vraisemblance  and  in  charm  by  putting  it  back  for  a  century. 
But  surely  swords  and  snuff-boxes,  powder  and  patches, 
would  but  have  accentuated  its  artificiality  1 

Some  good  work  there  is  in  characterization.  There  is 
David  Remon,  the  young  astronomer,  who  sees  life  through 
a  telescope,  darkly ;  vaguely  mystic,  he  regards  his  fellow- 
men  as  shadows  in  a  world  of  shades.  But  his  is  the  re- 
moteness of  a  great  soul,  and  he  is  not  dazed  by  looking  at 
the  stars.  Merely,  he  wishes  to  gather,  with  fine  touch, 
simple  things. 

Violent,  sinister,  sporting,  his  rival  Sir  Brice  Skene  is  a 
brutal  mediocrity  whose  petty,  competitive  soul  needs  the 
simulation  of  resistance  in  order  to  enjoy  the  semblance  of 
victory.  Nothing  mitigates  his  barbarism.  No  little  blue 
flower  of  sentiment  (the  "  one  soft  spot  "  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  histrionic  villain)  nestles  amid  the  vine  leaves 
with  which  he  adorns  too  frequently  his  auburn  hair.  He 
is  weary  with  the  invincible  ennui  of  material  abundance 
and  mental  indigence.  The  character  of  Dulcie  is  colourless, 
and  yet  it  is  feminine  and  fairly  consistent.  We  can  fancy 
the  barmaid's  desire  to  see  the  world,  developing,  after  her 
marriage,  gradually,  into  bitter  disappointment  when  she 
discovers  the  futility  of  social  joys,  and  all  the  horror  of 
living  with  a  companion  so  tedious,  so  sombre,  and  so  alco- 
holic as  Sir  Brice  Skene.  She  feels  life  a  splendid  impos- 
ture, and,  resurgent  in  her  the  natural  longing  to  be  loved, 
one  realizes  her  nostalgia  for  the  stillness  of  the  observa- 
tory. 

The  party  in  the  second  act  seems  to  us  as  unreal  as  the 
kiss-auction,  and  reminds  us  by  force  of  contrast  of  the  ball 
in  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  almost  the  only  play  one  re- 
members in  which  are  plausibly  painted  the  folly  and  charm 
of  civilized  frivolity.  Needless  to  repeat  the  now  well- 
known  story  of  the  card-playing  incident ;  all  interest  is 
over  at  the  end  of  the  exciting  scene  in  the  third  act.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  play  is  finished,  Mr.  Jones  insists  on  con- 
tinuing it.  In  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for  David 
,  Remon  enters  the  distressful  sister,  the  hospital  nurse, 
with  meek,  smitten  gaze,  and  white-ribboned  bonnet.  By 
sophistical  platitudes  she  persuades  Dulcie  to  go  away  with 
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Jier,  and  leave  the  astronomer  to  pursue  his  studies  alone. 
This  harsh  ending  is  not  softened  by  a  hope  that  David's 
love  will  be  ultimately  "  crowned,"  as  people  say,  by  marriage. 
Sir  Brice  is  just  the  man  to  outlive  the  glass  of  time — he 
has  outlived  so  many  glasses. 

None  can  accuse  Mr.  Jones  of  sacrificing  any  interest  in 
the  play  to  bright  dialogue,  to  epigram.  He  makes,  indeed, 
from  time  to  time  rather  touching  attempts  at  paradox — 
"  Marriage  is  the  last  insult  one  offers  to  a  woman  one 
respects."  Some  distorted  echo,  some  reminiscence  cer- 
tainly, of  Mr.  Wilde  here  1  One's  heart  goes  out  to  Mr. 
Jones  when  he  is  cynical.  Surely,  heaven  must  be  roofed 
with  bad  intentions  such  as  these. 

Miss  Millard  availed  herself  gracefully  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  she  bad,  and  created  a  favourable  impression.  But 
-the  part  is  not  one  in  which  there  is  much  chance  of  dis- 
tinction ;  it  is  too  much  overshadowed  by  the  characters  of 
the  two  men,  and  the  actress  has  to  efface  herself. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Waring  acted  finely — better, 
indeed,  than  ever  before.  The  force  and  spirit  of  their 
clashing  personalities  cariied  off  one's  sense  of  the  un- 
real situation,  and  of  that  delicate,  difficult  boundary — 
the  merest  golden  thread — that  separates  tragedy  from 
melodrama.  All  the  minor  characters  are  excellently 
played.  Mr.  Vane-Tempest  wears  humorously  the  white 
flower  of  an  aimless  life.  Mr.  Elliot  is  good,  and  Miss 
Vanbrugh  charming. 

Mr.  Jones  is  not  modern,  but  he  is  eminently  contem- 
porary, and  he  knows  how  to  interest  his  public — the  secret, 
•after  all,  of  a  playwright's  success. 


"  BRITISH  "  MUSIC. 

AFTER  much  vigorous  blowing  of  the  Wagner  trumpet 
and  other  orchestral  music,  a  week  or  two  of  the 
milder  joys  of  trios  and  string  quartets  (which  contain  no 
trumpet  parts)  proved  a  generous  relief.  Mr.  Chappell's 
Monday  and  Saturday  enterprise  goes  on  steadily  as  ever  ; 
and  the  British  Chamber  Music  Concerts,  only  recently 
instituted  by  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles,  not  only  afford  refuge 
from  the  stormy  wind  instruments  and  tempest  of  the  brass, 
but  have  other  interests  attached.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
some  circles  quite  a  craze  exists  at  present  for  English 
music,  and  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles  is  the  latest 
to  catch  it.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  gentleman 
deserves  no  very  high  place  amongst  the  musical  patriots. 
He  is  modest,  does  not  anticipate  an  immediate  British 
Beethoven,  and,  moreover,  instead  of  doing  a  fair  share  of 
the  talking,  he  is  merely  up  and  doing.  His  logic  is  simple, 
his  plan  simpler.  If  there  were  an  outlet  for  British 
music,  he  says,  British  music  would  be  written  ;  where- 
fore he  has  started  the  British  Chamber  Music  Concerts, 
which  form  an  outlet  for  at  least  one  kind  of  the  music  Mr. 
Fowles  wishes  to  encourage.  Now,  England  for  the  Eng- 
lish— or  rather  Britain  for  the  British — may  be  a  capital 
election  cry.  But,  unluckily,  Nature  is  not  subservient  to 
the  popular  vote.  She  is  a  terrible  despot,  and  scatters 
her  geniuses,  musical  and  other,  or  withholds  them,  just  as 
she  pleases.  As  the  Goddess  of  Music  she  pays  England  a 
furtive  visit,  and  drops  Humphries  and  Purcell,  and  then 
crosses  the  Channel  to  make  Germany  a  present  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  the  rest.  And 
neither  academical  lectures  nor  popular  election  cries  will 
move  her  from  her  ways,  any  more  than  they  could  have 
prevented  her  killing  off  our  English  composers  before  their 
splendid  powers  were  developed,  while  many  of  the  Germans 
were  allowed  to  live  on,  more  or  less  wretchedly,  until  their 
work  was  achieved.  She  stands  pensively  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  gives  many  a  wistful  glance  this  way, 
but,  whether  for  fear  of  wetting  her  skirts  or  showing  her 
delicate  ankle,  seems  sadly  nervous  about  taking  the  leap. 
If  the  Channel  Tunnel  ever  comes  off,  she  may,  perhaps, 
cross. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Ernest  Fowles  persuasively  proffers  a  help- 
ing hand.  Whether  she  will  accept  his  assistance  remains 
very  much  to  be  seen.  While  we  are  distinctly  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Fowles's  project,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such 
specimens  of  British  music  as  have  already  flowed  through 
his  "  outlet "  do  not  convince  us  of  the  quality  of  the  stock 
in  the  main  reservoir ;  though  the  quantity,  we  learn,  is 
very  surprising.    The  latter  fact,  indeed,  least  of  all  augurs 


well  for  the  enterprise.  Surely  Mr.  Fowles  does  not  expect 
us  to  swallow  floods  of  mediocre  stuff  on  the  strength  of 
a  sweet  sip  that  may  come  at  the  end  1  Rather,  if  he  has 
nothing  better  than  was  produced  on  October  29  or 
November  13,  let  him  return  to  their  respective  composer's 
all  works  accepted  up  to  the  present,  and  sit  down  to  wait 
until  his  "  outlet "  stimulates  the  British  composer  to 
write  something  genial,  vital,  and  beautiful.  We  suspect 
that  Mr.  Fowles  has  got  rather  into  the  academical  rut. 
His  first  programme  smelt  strongly  of  the  Royal  College, 
the  second  of  the  Royal  College  plus  the  dusty  shelves  of  the 
cathedral-music  cupboard.  Of  the  many  works  produced,  one 
was  good  and  one  passable.  The  passable  one  was  Mr. 
Ames's  trio,  which  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it 
is  interesting,  but  far  too  long.  The  good  one  is  a  string 
quartet  (not  new)  in  A  minor,  by  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford, 
genuinely  melodic  at  times,  for  the  most  part  written  with 
true  masterly  grip,  and  only  marred  by  a  few  passages 
which,  though  calculated  to  make  the  composer's  pupils 
gape,  are  not  a  little  ludicrous,  considered  as  attempts  at 
serious,  not  to  say  tragic,  music.  A  Sonata  in  D  for  piano 
and  viola,  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowles,  is  emphatically  suited  for  a 
students'  concert.  It  shows  traces  of  not  the  master,  but 
the  master's  hand  in  many  a  contrapuntal  bar,  and  the 
endeavour  to  write  after  a  fixed  pattern,  and  that  an 
academical  one,  breaks  the  stream  of  pleasing  melody  of 
the  folk-song  sort.  If  Mr.  Fowles  disregards  the  rules 
and  writes  for  an  instrument  of  rather  more  cheerful  tone 
than  the  viola,  he  may  some  day  do  a  fine  work  and  break 
with  the  traditions  of  his  college.  We  must  emphatically 
protest  against  one  feature  of  these  concerts — pieces  for 
two  or  three  pianos.  One  ordinary  Grand  is  quite  enough, 
if  not  too  much,  for  the  smaller  room  of  Queen's  Hall,  and 
we  cannot  see  what  good  end  is  attained  by  using  two  or 
three  at  once — especially  when  they  are  by  the  same 
maker.  Three  instruments  of  distinctive  tone-quality — 
say  a  Broad  wood,  an  Erard,  and  a  Stein  way — treated 
by  a  composer  with  the  orchestral  instinct  of  a 
Berlioz,  might  result  in  charming  effects ;  while  three 
of  one  make  merely  result  in  noise.  A  duet  by 
Dr.  Parry,  played  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmerman  and  Mi'. 
Fowles,  would  be  equally  effective  arranged  for  one  piano  ; 
while  a  trio  by  the  late  Samuel  Wesley  will  quickly  ruin 
"Old  Sam's"  reputation  if  it  is  played  often  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  is  certain  not  to  be).  But  Wesley  had  an  ex- 
cuse which  Dr.  Parry  cannot  offer.  He  was  organist  of  a 
cathedral.  Now,  your  cathedral  organist  is  so  accustomed 
to  rolling  masses  of  tone  that,  when  he  sits  down  to  the 
piano  he  nearly  ruins  its  constitution  and  the  nerves  of  his 
listeners,  and  then  turns  round  and  says  he  has  never  found 
that  organ-playing  made  his  piano  touch  less  delicate,  but 
he  always  feels  the  tone  of  the  piano  rather  thin.  We 
suspect  that  Wesley  found  it  thin,  and  that  is  why  he  uses 
three.  But  it  does  not  explain  why  he  handles  them  with 
the  awkwardness  displayed  by  the  most  graceful  woman 
when  she  throws  a  stone  at  a  dog,  or  why  Mr,  Fowles 
produced  the  work  at  all.  We  appeal  to  Mr.  Fowles  to 
get  rid  of  this  element  of  his  programmes,  and  to  make 
them  more  cheerful  and  humanly  interesting.  Even  frivo- 
lity has  certain  advantages  over  that  atmosphere  of  deadly 
earnestness. 

Earnestness,  too,  was  in  the  ascendant  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concert.  The  "  big  "  things  were  a  trio  by  Rubin- 
stein and  a  quartet  of  Schumann.  The  first  was  very  well 
played  (by  Messrs.  Slivinski,  Arbos,  and  Becker)  and  the 
second  just  as  badly.  It  is  a  pity  the  order  was  not  reversed. 
Ever  since  Rubinstein  wrote  the  "  Ocean  Symphony  "  he  has 
cherished  an  inordinate  and  quite  unlawful  passion  for 
water,  of  which  we  get  only  too  much  in  this  trio.  If  only 
he  would  stick  to  his  piano- playing,  his  delightful  songs,  and 
smaller  instrumental  pieces,  he  would  be  a  great  man ;  but 
his  Ocean  Symphonies,  Biblical  operas  and  trios,  often 
deathly  in  their  overwhelming  tediousness,  only  serve  to 
give  the  entirely  false  impression  that  he  is  a  small  man 
trying  to  look  like  a  great  one.  Schumann  was  not  unlike 
Rubinstein  in  some  ways.  About  the  time  European  nobles 
gave  up  keeping  professional  fools,  they  began  to  keep  tame 
musicians;  and  these  musicians — Haydn  was  chief  amongst 
them — perfected  the  domestic  forms  of  music — "  household 
music  "  they  called  it,  chamber-music  we  call  it.  Schumann 
was  a  true  descendant  of  these  men,  and  his  best  music 
is  as  domestic  as  theirs.  He  was  a  fireside  man.  His 
face  is  the  best  type  of  early  nineteenth- century  bour- 
geoisie, with  the  addition  of  something  dreamy  that  ind.'- 
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cates  the  inner  force  that  drove  him  out  of  law  and 
into  music.  His  ideal  was  the  bourgeois  ideal,  only 
glorified.  He  loved  to  sit  with  his  feet  on  the  hearth 
and  his  friends  about  him,  and  dream  of  the  spring, 
the  fields,  and  the  woods.  And,  so  long  as  he  confines 
himself  to  the  domestic  forms,  he  is  in  his  way  perfect. 
This  first  quartet  of  his,  though  scratchily  given,  was  at 
once  charming  and  convincing,  the  only  drawback,  beyond 
the  bad  rendering,  being  that  one  felt  that  such  music, 
written  by  the  fireside,  w«ts  for  the  fireside,  and  not  for 
great,  draughty,  chilly  St.  James's  Hall.  And  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  anything  fresher,  gayer,  more  spontaneous  than 
the  "  Papillons,"  gracefully  played  by  Mr.  Slivinski  at  this 
same  concert  1  It  is  only  when  Schumann  begins  with 
long-winded  symphonies  and  settings  of  Faust  that,  like 
Rubinstein,  he  becomes  insufferably  tedious.  It  is  significant 
of  the  quality  of  most  of  our  musical  criticism  that  we 
accept  men  rather  than  works.  If  we  take  up  a  man  we 
swallow  him  whole.  It  is  as  though,  because  Hans  Andersen 
wrote  beautiful  fairy-tales,  we  at  once  conceded  his  claim 
to  be  a  great  dramatic  poet.  Of  the  smaller  items  of  the 
programme,  Mr.  Becker's  "  Love  Scenes  for  Violoncello " 
were  better  played  by  the  composer  than  they  deserved  ; 
and  Pergolesi's  "  Ogni  pena  piu  spietata "  was  a  trifle 
strenuously  sung  by  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  who  was  at 
her  best  in  songs  by  Holmes  and  Gounod.  On  the  whole, 
despite  Mr.  Fowles  and  the  patriots,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  Germans  still  beat  us — even  in  chamber-music. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


THE  AMERICAN  GOLD  LOAN. 

THEIR  silver  experiment  is  still  costing  the  American 
people  dear.  It  will  perhaps  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that,  from  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1879  until 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  always  held  a  reserve  in  gold  of  not  less  than  20  mil- 
lions sterling  to  ensure  the  exchangeability  of  the  greenbacks 
or  old  Treasury  notes.  The  Sherman  Act,  however,  so  inflated 
the  currency  that  gold  was  driven  out  of  the  country  in  very 
large  amounts.  At  one  time,  in  consequence,  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  Treasury  fell  below  9  millions  sterling. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Treasury  were  aggravated  by  the 
enormous  pensions  which  for  some  years  past  have  been 
voted  by  Congress.  It  is  now  almost  thirty  years  since 
the  civil  war  ended,  and  one  would  think,  therefore, 
that  the  survivors  of  the'  struggle  must  have  greatly  de- 
creased. As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  reckless  prodi- 
gality of  Congress,  the  pensions  have  been  growing  at  an 
extraordinary  rate  for  several  years,  and  now  amount  to 
about  33  millions  sterling.  The  enormous  outlay  on 
pensions,  together  with  the  depression  in  trade  that  has 
followed  the  panic  of  last  year,  has  caused  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  to  fall  much  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure ;  consequently  the  taxes  do  not  make  good  the 
gold  that  has  been  withdrawn  and  exported  to  Europe 
because  of  the  redundancy  of  the  currency.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  restore  confi- 
dence, that  trade  would  revive,  and  that  then  the  whole  of 
the  currency  could  be  employed  at  home.  But  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  has  not  revived  confidence,  and  has  not  greatly 
improved  trade,  and  gold  has  in  consequence  flowed  out  of 
the  Treasury  in  very  large  amounts  during  the  present 
year.  In  February  last  the  President  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  a  nominal  amount  of  10  millions  sterling.  As  the 
loan  bore  5  per  cent,  interest,  it  was  issued  at  so  high  a 
premium  that  practically  it  yielded  the  Treasury  12  millions 
sterling.  The  whole  amount  has  long  since  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  present  time  the  gold 
reserve,  which  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  20  millions 
sterling,  is  only  about  12^  millions  sterling.  The  President 
has  long  hesitated  to  borrow  again.  Under  the  existing 
law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power  to  borrow  at 
5  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Resumption  Act. 
But  he  cannot  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  or  for  other 
objects.  President  Cleveland  has  again  and  again  urged 
upon  Congress  to  give  him  power  to  borrow  at  3  per 
cent.  Congress,  however,  has  declined  to  do  so.  There 
will  be  a  new  session  of  Congress  next  month,  and  the 
general  expectation  was  that  the  President  would  wait 


in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  two  Houses  to  give  him 
the  power  so  often  asked.  Apparently,  however,  he  does 
not  think  it  safe  to  put  off  borrowing  so  long,  for  this 
week  it  is  announced  that  he  will  invite  tenders  for  a 
nominal  amount  of  10,000,000?.  sterling  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest.  The  premium  is  to  be  so  high  that  it 
will  yield  two  or  three  millions  more.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  loan  will  be  successful ;  but  it  is  hardly  suited  for 
individual  investors.  It  becomes  redeemable  in  ten  years, 
and  it  is  issued  at  so  high  a  premium  that  practically  it 
yields  the  investor  only  about  3  per  cent.  That  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  enough  rate  of  interest  for  the  cautious 
investor  from  such  a  country  as  the  United  States.  But 
then  the  ordinary  investor  does  not  care  to  put  by  a  sinking 
fund  to  prevent  the  loss  that  would  accrue  if  he  did  not  do  so. 
The  reader  will  understand  that  the  loan,  being  issued  at 
a  high  premium  and  being  redeemable  in  ten  years,  will  be 
repaid  at  par,  so  that  if  an  investor  were  to  buy  at  the 
issue  price,  and  not  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  himself, 
he  would  be  spending  during  the  ten  years  a  part  of  his- 
capital.  The  5  per  cent,  interest  really  represents  capital 
as  well  as  interest.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the 
like,  have  machinery  for  calculating  exactly  how  much  of 
the  interest  ought  to  be  put  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  and 
how  much  may  be  treated  as  income  proper ;  and  it  requires 
no  great  self-denial  011  their  part  to  observe  the  distinction. 
But  the  ordinary  investor  is  not  accustomed  to  such  nice 
calculations  and  to  such  scrupulous  self-restraint.  The  loan 
in  all  probability,  therefore,  will  be  taken  almost  altogether 
by  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the  like.  And  it  is 
very  likely  that  it  will  be  subscribed  mainly  in  the  United 
States,  for  it  is  worth  much  more  to  an  American  banker 
than  to  anybody  else.  Suppose  the  National  Banks  in  the 
United  States  were  to  take  the  whole  10  millions  sterling 
nominal,  and  were  to  set  aside,  say,  2  per  cent,  as  sinking 
fund,  they  would  receive  for  the  next  ten  years  from  the 
Government  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  or  300, oool.  per 
annum.  Further,  they  would  be  able  to  issue  banknotes  to 
the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan, 
or  9  millions  sterling.  The  banknotes,  of  course,  they 
could  employ  in  lending  and  discounting,  and,  therefore,, 
besides  the  interest  receivable  from  the  Government  they 
would  get  a  large  interest  from  their  customers.  But  a 
European  banker  could  not  issue  notes  on  the  security  of 
these  new  bonds,  and,  accordingly,  all  he  would  receive 
would  be  the  interest  payable  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  bonds,  consequently,  are  worth  much  more  to 
the  National  Banks  than  to  anybody  else,  and  doubtless 
they  will  be  largely  applied  for  by  them. 


For  the  reasons  stated  above  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
United  States  gold  loan  will  have  much  influence  upon  our 
money  market.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the  con- 
templated borrowing  of  Russia.  On  Wednesday  nearly 
800,000^.  was  received  by  the  Bank  of  England  from  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  understood  that  this  sum  has  been  sent 
here  partly  to  prepare  the  markets  for  a  large  loan,  and 
partly  to  strengthen  the  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  Russian  Government  here.  The  sympathy  shown  for 
Russia  of  late  leads  the  Government  to  think  the  present  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  borrowing  a  very  large  sum. 
Probably  little  will  be  done  here ;  but  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  borrowing,  it  is  anticipated,  in  Paris  and 
Berlin.  For  the  moment  the  receipt  of  so  large  a  sum  has 
lowered  rates  ;  but  the  contemplated  borrowing  will  by- 
and-bye  probably  affect  the  market  considerably. 


On  Wednesday  the  India  Council  offered  for  tender,  as 
usual,  40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  about  is.  i\d.  per  rupee. 
This  is  a  lower  price  than  has  been  taken  of  late  ;  but  the 
applications  were  very  large.  The  price  of  silver  fell  on 
Wednesday  to  29c?.  an  oz.,  and  on  Thursday  to  22>\d. 


Owing  to  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  the  interrup- 
tion of  telegraphic  communication  by  the  gales,  and  the 
satisfactory  outlook  in  the  United  States,  most  departments 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  quiet  this  week.  The 
exceptions  are  the  market  for  high-class  securities  and  that 
for  South  African  gold  shares.  The  recent  political  alarm 
having  abated,  the  causes  that  are  bringing  about  an 
improvement  in  trade  and  more  investment  business  are 
asserting  themselves  once  more.    Confidence  here  at  home 
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is  rapidly  recovering,  trade  is  slowly  improving,  and  for 
four  years  the  savings  of  the  country  have  been  large,  and 
the  supply  of  unemployed  money  is,  therefore,  very  great. 
As  was  natural  alter  so  great  a  crisis,  the  more  careful  are 
confining  their  purchases  to  the  very  best  securities — what 
in  the  City  are  called  "gilt-edged."  The  prices  of  these, 
however,  are  now  so  high  that  many  investors  are  looking 
•out  for  stocks  that  will  yield  them  a  better  return.  Their 
attention  is  chiefly  concentrated  upon  industrial  and  South 
Airican  securities.  Under  the  circumstances  new  issues  are 
aiaturally  increasing.  A  very  large  number  of  Western 
Australia  gold  Companies  have  been  brought  out.  But  the 
public  ought  to  exercise  much  caution  respecting  them ;  for 
prospecting  work  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  enable 
people  in  this  country  to  say  what  is  the  value  of  the 
properties  that  are  offered.  That  Western  Australia  is 
very  rich  in  gold  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  every  property  offered  is 
■worth  the  price  asked.  The  case  is  entirely  different 
in  respect  of  South  Africa.  There,  a  large  number 
of  Companies  are  paying  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  country  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  respect  of  minerals.  Business  in  the  department, 
therefore,  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  and,  indeed,  is 
increasing  every  day.  Great  Continental  banks  and  finan- 
cial houses  are  now  taking  a  large  interest  in  the  mines. 
Powerful  Syndicates  have  been  formed  both  in  Paris  and  in 
Berlin,  and  there  is  talk  of  other  Syndicates.  The  buying 
for  the  Continent  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  raising 
iprices.  As  an  example,  we  may  note  the  "  deal "  in 
Ferreira.  Experts  are  of  opinion  that  what  are  called  the 
deep-level  mines  will  prove  even  richer  than  those  formerly 
worked,  and  the  Ferreira  Company  recently  bought  from 
another  Company  a  considerable  extent  of  land  to  secure 
deep-level  mining,  paying  for  it  by  the  issue  of  44,000  new 
shares.  The  shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  il.,  but,  at 
the  time  of  issue,  they  were  quoted  in  the  market  about  81. 
They  have  risen  very  considerably  since.  A  powerful  Con- 
tinental Syndicate  offered  to  buy  these  newly  issued  shares  ; 
the  offer  was  accepted,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling  has  been  paid  for  them.  There  are  rumours 
-of  other  transactions  of  a  similar  kind  ;  indeed,  so  eager  is 
the  demand  for  the  Continent  that  many  of  the  Companies 
now  are  changing  their  registered  shares  into  shares  to 
bearer,  as  the  latter  are  much  more  in  favour  upon  the 
Continent  than  the  registered  shares.  There  was  some  check 
given  in  the  South  African  department  on  Wednesday 
because  of  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  communication  and 
the  very  heavy  account  that  had  to  be  settled.  Immense 
numbers  of  shares  of  all  Companies  have  been  taken  up  and 
paid  for,  and  in  many  cases  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  had  to  keep  their  staffs  at  work  all  through  Tuesday 
aiight.  On  Thursday,  however,  business  was  again  active. 
There  has  also  been  active  business  in  the  industrial  and 
miscellaneous  departments.  Especially  brewery  securities 
are  in  good  demand,  and  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  rise 
in  Allsopp  shares.  The  year  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
favourable  to  breweries  generally,  for  materials  are  unusu- 
ally cheap.  Wherever  there  is  fairly  good  management, 
there  ought  to  be  increased  dividends  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  But  the  investor  proper  should  buy,  not 
on  the  prospect  of  a  single  year's  dividends,  but  on  the 
prospects  of  a  series  of  years.  Allsopps,  for  example,  will 
probably  do  exceedingly  well  this  year.  But  supposing  next 
year  to  be  as  unfavourable  as  the  present  is  favourable,  in- 
vestors should  ask  themselves  what  would  happen  then.  It 
is  different,  of  course,  with  the  speculator,  who  looks  only 
to  the  immediate  future.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  a  rise  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  it  matters  little 
to  him  what  may  happen  afterwards.  But  the  investor 
who  intends  to  hold  should  consider  the  distant  as  well 
as  the  immediate  future.  There  are  undoubtedly  good 
brewery  properties  which,  even  at  present  prices,  are  likely  to 
pay  well ;  but  there  are  also  risky  investments.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gold  shares.  Some  are  excellent,  some  are 
likely  to  improve  much  in  value  in  the  future,  while  others 
are  doubtful.  It  is  noteworthy  as  a  symptom  of  the  great 
favour  into  which  gold  shares  have  risen  at  home  and  abroad 
that,  whereas  formerly  10  per  cent,  was  considered  a  moderate 
return  for  mining  risks,  people  are  now  beginning  to  think 
8  and  even  7  per  cent,  a  fair  yield.  More  cautious  in- 
vestors, who  do  not  care  to  run  any  risk,  are  buying  Home 
Government  securities,  Indian  and  Colonial  stocks,  and 
Home  Municipal  securities.    All  these  have  risen  to  un- 


precedented prices  of  late  ;  but  the  public  is  still  buying. 
Great  Northern  Railway  stock  has  fallen,  as  holders  in 
several  cases  are  selling  the  old  stocks  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  letters  of  allotment  of  the  new  stock. 

The  Argentine  Guaranteed  Railway  Companies  have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Antony  Gibbs  &  Sons  sole  negotiators  on 
their  behalf  with  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  guarantee  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Argentine  Government  will  recognize  that  further  delay  in 
this  matter  will  seriously  injure  its  credit  in  Europe. 

The  Times,  in  its  issue  of  last  Wednesday  attacks,  in  a 
style  that  the  Financial  Nevis  has  made  familiar  in  the 
City,  a  concern  called  The  Underwriting  Bureau,  Limited. 
This  is  a  Company  directed  by  a  Richard  Banner  Oakley, 
who  is  identical  with  the  R.  B.  Oakley  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  fraud,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Times  thus  sets  a  good  example  to  the  other  "  great 
Dailies,"  which  have  too  long  left  the  exposure  of  even  the 
most  flagrant  City  frauds  to  the  financial  press.  If  the 
"  great  Dailies "  take  the  advertisements  of  all  kinds  of 
schemes — and  they  do — they  should  not  refrain  from  warn- 
ing their  readers  against  obvious  fraud.  Those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  poison 
should  not  be  above  supplying  the  antidote.  It  is  a  welcome 
sign  of  better  and  braver  action  when  the  Times  speaks  out 
plainly  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  who  not  unreasonably 
look  to  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  press  for  guidance 
in  choosing  or  rejecting  investments  which  these  journals  are 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  before  them. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts,  "  especially  with  a  view  to  the  better  prevention  of 
fraud  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  management  of 
Companies."  Among  the  members  of  the  Committee  are 
some  persons  who  have  been  directors  of  Companies,  now 
in  liquidation  or  defunct.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  know 
how  to  improve  the  Companies  Acts ;  they  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  their  defects. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  io2|,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  \  ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed 
at  ioif,  also  a  rise  of  \ ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  111,  a  rise  of  f  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and 
a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  99,  likewise  a  rise  of  Home 
Railway  stocks  have  not  been  very  active  during  the  week, 
but  the  changes  are  generally  upwards.  London  and 
Brighton  Undivided  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at 
168,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1; 
Brighton  "A"  closed  at  15 7 J,  a  rise  of  2;  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  stock  closed  at  88,  a  rise  of  i£ ;  South-Eastern 
Ordinary  Undivided  closed  at  127,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Midland 
closed  at  1535,  a  rise  off.  In  the  American  department 
business  is  very  slack,  and  there  have  not  been  many 
changes  calling  for  notice.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  7 1 ,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  1^;  Illinois  Central  shares  closed  at  94^, 
a  rise  of  1 ;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  140^,  a  rise  of  as  much 
as  3  ;  Mexican  Railway  First  Preference  stock  closed  at  57^, 
a  fall  of  as  much  as  4.  In  the  foreign  department  Chilian 
Fives  closed  at  ioo\,  a  rise  of  1  ;  German  Threes  closed  at 
93  f,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  Russian  Fours  closed  at  10 1£,  a  rise  of  \  ; 
but  Italian  Fives  closed  at  83^,  a  fall  of  §.  In  the  mining 
market  De  Beers  closed  at  i8|  on  Thursday,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  £  ;  Jagersfontein 
New  closed  at  1 7  a  rise  of  §  ;  City  and  Suburban  closed 
at  16J-,  a  rise  of  i, :  Consolidated  Deep  Level  closed  at  3T5G, 
a  rise  of  x7r ;  and  Geldenhuis  Deep  Level  closed  at  6\,  a  rise 
of  I. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.    Translated  into  English  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M. P.    London  :  John  Murray.  1894. 

TO  treat  this  book  as  a  serious  and  important  contribution  to 
literature  would  be  to  belie  absolutely  the  ultimate  principles 
of  literary  taste  and  judgment,  while  paying  an  obviously  in- 
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sincere  compliment  to  eminence  achieved  in  other  than  literary 
spheres.  We  proposed,  of  course,  when  we  took  the  book  in 
band,  to  examine  the  translations  in  detail,  and  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  their  value  as  poems  and  as  renderings  of  Horace. 
To  try  to  carry  out  this  design  would  be  mere  trifling.  There  is 
not  an  ode  which  can  be  said  to  represent  anything  like  the  spirit 
of  Horace,  and  there  are  few  which  do  not  show  a  strange  igno- 
rance, or  at  hast  oblivion,  of  the  diction  and  usages  of  Latin. 
The  book  takes  its  place  beside  such  attempts  as  the  Metrical 
Versions  of  the  Psalms.  To  justify  this  expression  of  opinion 
nothing  will  be  requisite  but  quotation.  We  are  ready  to  own 
ourselves  completely  wrong  and  guilty  of  bad  taste,  in  the  case 
of  so  eminent  a  personage,  if  any  person  possessing  any  know- 
ledge of  poetry  or  of  Latin  can  produce  a  single  ode  which  reads 
like  an  English  poem,  and  which  recalls  the  art  and  manner  of 
Horace.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  question 
whether  any  ordered  train  of  reflection  or  sincere  vein  of  senti- 
ment underlies  the  Odes  of  Horace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  approach  perfection  in  the  deft  handling  of  dainty  imported 
metres  and  curiosa  felicitas  of  diction.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  trans- 
lations the  English  is  harsh  and  cramped,  and  there  is  no  success- 
ful attempt  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  metres.  Mr.  Gladstone 
claims  to  have  compressed  Horace.  He  has  done  something  in 
the  direction  of  compression.  He  has  taken  up  handful  after 
handful  of  exquisite  exotics,  and  crushed  them  into  a  shapeless 
mass.    To  take  the  very  first  ode,  is 

The  goal  well  shunned 
an  instance  of  compression  or  of  crushing  out  of  all  shape?  Could 
ferrirfh  evitata  rotis  be  worse  rendered  than  by  "shunned/' 
which  omits  everything  that  is  expressive  in  the  word  evitata, 
and  everything  that  is  picturesque  in  the  image  of  the  chariot 
grazing  the  meta  with  glowing  wheels  ?  Familiar  as  is  the  first 
ode,  our  readers  will  be  puzzled  to  guess  what  Latin  lines  are 
expressed  in 

One  hoes  paternal  fields,  content, 
On  hardest  terms.    Will  he  consent, 
A  trembling  marinpr,  to  brave 
In  Cyprian  bark,  Myrtoan  wave  ? 

On  what  principle  can  Attaints  condicionibus  be  compressed  into 
"  On  hardest  terms,"  and  how  can  the  words  be  divorced  from 
the  succeeding  context?  "Myrtoan  wave"  is  a  kind  of  tele- 
graph English  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  often  resorts  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  singular^doctrine  that  the  translator  "  should  largely 
abridge  the  syllabic  length  of  his  Latin  text,"  and  which  often 
reminds  us  of  the 

Like  pelican  in  wilderness 

of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.    The  last  couplet  of  the  ode  is 

Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres, 
Sublimi  leriam  sidera  vertice  ; 

the  English  is 

Oount  me  for  lyric  minstrel  thou, 
The  stars  to  kiss  my  head  will  bow  ! 

We  own  that  if  a  boy  of  fifteen  showed  us  such  a  version  as  this 
of  the  first  ode  we  should  advise  him  to  try  the  exact  sciences  or 
pome  non-literary  branch  of  learning.  It  might  be  urged  that  we 
should  be  far  more  indulgent  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  veteran 
statesman.  But  we  are  sure  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  deign  to 
plead  nearly  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  versions  on  p.  50  : — 

(Twice)  eight  my  lustres, 
And  my  shield,  mine  age — 

an  extremely  poor  representative,  by  the  way,  of  a  pretty  and 
familiar  passage  (II.  iv.Jin.). 

It  is  strange  to  find  in  verses  which  aim  so  much  at  compression 
completely  otiose  words  appearing  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
rhyme,  as  on  p.  75,  where  divitias  operosiores  is  rendered  "  wealth 
that  taxes  toil  and  time,"  or  on  p.  140,  where 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire 
takes  on  a  sort  of  rollicking  jocosity  in  the  words 

For  love  of  friends,  or  country's  care, 
That  man  will  gladly  give  his  head. 

Still  more  surprised  are  we  to  meet  phrases  and  figures  not  hinted 
at  in  the  original.    On  p.  3  we  read  : — ■ 

The  elm-tree  top  to  fishy  kind 
Gave  harbour. 

Now  Horace  never  contemplated  a  harbour  for  fishes  (which 
would,  indeed,  seem  superfluous)  when  he  wrote 

Piscium  summa  genus  hsesit  ulmo. 
The  dainty  ode  to  Pyrrha  is  so  well  known  that  the  reader  will 
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recall  (but  it  will  be  with  a,  shudder)  the  Latin  of  this  stanza, 

P-8:~  ™ 

Who  now  believing  gloats  on  golden  charms  ; 

Who  hopes  thee  ever  void,  and  ever  kind  ; 

Nor  knows  thy  changeful  heart,  nor  the  alarms 

Of  changeful  wind. 

But  this  seems  to  us  quite  unintelligible  without  the  Latin, 
p.  9:— 

My  blush,  the  Muse 
That  sways  the  lyre  of  peace,  refuse 
Thy  praise,  and  noble  Caesar's  fame, 
For  scant  of  worthy  gift,  to  maim. 

And  so  does  this  on  p.  10  :  — 

No  :  me  the  feast,  the  war  employs 
Of  maids  (their  nails  well  clipt)  with  boys  ; 
Me  fancy-free  ;  or,  something  warm, 
My  playful  use  does  no  one  harm. 

And  this  on  p.  42  is  not  much  clearer: — 

For  twin  coeval  boyhoods  ye  compute, 
Coeval  manhood's  vest. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  detect  any  ludicrous  suggestion  in  a 
passage  on  p.  74  : — 

The  realm  is  less,  the  fishes  think, 
When  buildings  in  the  sea  they  spy ; 

but  we  own  it  recalled  to  us  the  celebrated  occasion  on  which 
fishes  are  said  to  have  become  profane  under  the  influence  of 
"  the  sun's  perpendicular  heat."  There  is  no  "  think  "  or  "  spy  n 
in  the  Latin.    And  again,  reading  on  p.  ill  how 

Our  highborn  youth  nor  hunts,  nor  rides ; 

He  cannot  clip  his  horse's  sides, 
we  could  not  but  call  to  mind  a  poem  of  our  childhood  which 
seemed  to  lack  sweet  reasonableness  in  the  abruptness  of 

Bill  Davis  was  a  dunce  and  fool, 
He  would  not  go  to  Sunday-school. 

"  Clip  "  means,  we  suppose,  "  embrace,"  hence  "  bestride  " ;  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  word  here,  suggest- 
ing rather  the  accomplishments  of  a  groom  than  of  a  highborn 
youth. 

We  cannot  think  that  "  the  plaguy  Persians  "  is  suited  to  an 
ode  (III.  v  )  which  the  translator  calls  "  the  loftiest  in  the  whole 
collection,"  nor  approve  of  "envy's  claw"  for  dente  invido  on 
p.  128.  But  these  are  trifling  defects  when  we  compare  them 
with  downright  misapprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
Yet  what  else  is  (p.  87)  this  portrait  of  the  Roman  New 
Woman — 

She  will  burn, 
Well  taught  by  art  and  trick  to  move 
From  head  to  foot  for  lawless  love, 

for 

Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui  ? 

Or  (p.  109) 

That  fears  to  meet  a  stranger  twice, 

for 

Metuens  alterius  viri ; 

or  "  Pluto's  cribbing  cell  "  for  domns  exilis  Plutonia,  or  "  grey  and 
worn  facsimile,"  p.  145.  On  p.  68,  sub  if  sum  funus  is  rendered 
"  Thou  art  near  thy  wake " ;  and  in  the  last  words  of  the  same 
ode,  by  making  levare  mean  "  resign  "  instead  of  "  relieve  "  (of  the 
burden  of  life),  Mr.  Gladstone  promises  immunity  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  death  to  "  the  pauper,"  who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a 
different  person  from  pauperem.  We  hope  Ireland  will  duly  ap- 
preciate the  subtle  flattery  which  ascribes  her  indigenous  insti- 
tutions to  ancient  Rome,  as  well  as  the  novel  doctrine  which 
confers  so  remarkable  a  privilege  as  immortality  on  a  class  which 
includes  so  large  a  number  of  her  sons. 

One  naturally  turns  to  odes  in  which  are  found  those  choice 
phrases  which  have  won  their  way  into  common  use  and  become 
household  words  in  every  tongue.    Nothing  but  disappointment 
awaits  us.    Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem  is  (p.  145)  "  Once  a 
flambeau  ;  now  an  ash."     Duke  est  desipere  in  loco  is  hardly 
recognizable  in  "  'Tis  well  to  rave  in  time  and  place,"  and  still  j 
less  can  the  vigorous  famosisque  laboribus,  so  well  translated  I 
"  all  thy  studious  infamies  "  by  Calverley,  be  recognized  under 
the  miserable  guise  of  "  All  thy  plots  new  scandal  make,"  which 
does  not  even  convey  the  meaning.    In  the  same  ode  nequitia  is 
translated   "  knavish  tricks,"   a  curious  reminiscence   of  the  ! 
National  Anthem.    The  word  is  a  very  strong  one.    It  is  far 
nearer  to  "harlotry."    "  Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  adspici"  is  , 
a  phrase  which  ought  to  put  a  translator  on  his  mettle;  but  we  ! 
find  no  traces  of  any  stimulating  influence  in 

And  face,  ah  !  perilous  to  view. 
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It  might  be  urged  that 

In  me  tota  mens  Venu3 
Cyprum  deseruit 

is  exaggerated  language ;  certainly  no  such  charge  could  be 
brought  against 

In  me,  not  Cyprus  now,  all  Venus  lies. 

But,  worst  of  all,  splendide  mendax  is  actually  omitted.  This 
most  famous  oxymoron  does  not  appear  in  the  translation  at  all. 
It  is  clean  gone,  and  the  place  that  knew  it  knows  it  no  more. 
The  notes  are  few,  but  striking.    On  I.  viii.  10,  p.  II — 

Neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis 
Bracchia, 

which  is  rendered 

Why  bear  his  arms  no  livid  bruise 
Of  curling  ? — 

we  have  this  curious  note  :  "  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
English  word  which  exactly  describes  the  game  here  intended  by 
Horace.  But  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Scotch  game  of 
curling ;  which,  however,  is  played  upon  the  ice."  The  curious 
thing  is  that  no  game  whatever  is  intended  by  Horace.  Armis 
means  "  by  the  use  of  weapons  " — that  is,  by  throwing  the  quoit 
and  javelin  mentioned  in  the  next  words.  We  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  this  note  ;  but  we  should  have  welcomed  another  on 
p.  15,  disowning  any  allusion  to  a  modern  game  in  the  words  : — 

Yet  great  Minerva  nearest  mounts, 
And  honours  counts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  preface  lays  down  the  law  that  the  trans- 
lator "  should  severely  limit  his  use  of  licentious  and  imperfect 
rhymes,  and  should  avoid  those  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the 
English  genitive  which  are  so  fatal  to  euphony."  Yet  we  have, 
on  p.  33,  set  rhyming  with  unbusied;  on  p.  130,  ivrecked  and 
erect  ;  on  p.  138,  abyss  and  frees  unless  abyss  is  quite  loose 
and  stands  without  a  rhyme.  Moreover,  we  are  constantly 
offended  by  three  successive  rhyming  lines  in  eight-syllabled 
couplets,  and  the  beautiful  Donee  gralus  eram  tibi  has  four  suc- 
cessive rhymes  in  one  of  its  stanzas,  while  the  others  are  in 
couplets.  The  choice  of  metre  is  often  very  unhappy.  The 
internal  rhyme  seems  to  us  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the  Archytas 
ode  on  p.  32  ;  and  a  badly-chosen  metre  (and  other  defects)  have 
disfigured  the  fine  ode  describing  the  death  of  Cleopatra  with 
verses  like  these  (p.  43) : — 

For  Csesar  drove  her,  and  she  fled, 
And  wore  the  hues  of  genuine  dread. 

And 

She  lodged  the  vipers  on  her  skin, 
Where  best  to  drink  the  poison  in. 

Again,  in  II.  xvii.,  Cur  me  querellis  exanimas  tuis?  the  dignity 
quite  disappears  in  the  octosyllabic 

Why  tease  me  with  complaints  ?    Yes,  why  ? 
And  the  same  poem  is  made  even  meaner  by  "  had  broke,"  while 

Half  life  is  neither  dear,  nor  whole 
looks  like  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words — 

Nec  carus  seque  nec  superstes 
Integer. 

A  more  daring  liberty  with  grammar  is  taken  on  p.  51  : — 

Who  if  he  stood  the  girls  among, 
The  sharpest  eye  could  scarce  discern 

What  locks  were  o'er  the  bosom  flung, 
What  features,  boy's  or  maiden's,  learn. 

In  this  and  every  case  we  have  been  careful  to  give  the  exact 
punctuation  of  the  translator.  Priscian  is,  moreover,  a  little 
scratched  in  "  the  day's  entire,"  p.  2,  which  does  not  mean  "  the 
day's  allowance  of  stout,"  but  "  the  whole  of  the  day." 

As  for  cacophonous  inflexional  forms,  we  have  "  the  Edons' " 
on  p.  54,  "  clients'  "  pp.  73,  86,  "  equipp'st  "  p.  107,  "  flung'st  " 
p.  140,  "Patarean"  (trisyll.)  p.  82,  "Elian"  (dissyl.),  p.  125, 
"Argian"  (dissyll.),  p.  135,  "Romulean"  and  "  Anchisean  "  (tri- 
syll.) on  p.  153.  Moreover,  such  words  as  "pate,"  p.  61,  and 
"  nape,"  p.  76,  and  such  phrases  as  "  quitting  earth  for  good," 
p.  71,  are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  distinguished  tone  of  the  Odes. 
Nor  can  the  order  of  words  be  despised,  as  in  the  verse,  p.  60,  so 
redolent  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  :— 

On  evil  day  thou  planted  wast. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  constructed  for  him- 
self a  literal,  but  generally  unintelligent  and  often  actually  erro- 
neous, prose  translation  of  the  Odes,  and  then  to  have  hitched  it 
into  verse  whenever  that  could  be  done  without  much  trouble, 
omitting  anything  which  caused  a  difficulty,  and  sometimes  in- 


troducing a  thought  or  a  phrase  either  to  eke  out  the  rhyme  0? 
to  achieve  a  supposed  beauty  of  expression,  as  when  crine 
Licymnice  is  rendered  "  The  flood  of  thy  Licymnia's  hair "  on 
p.  60.  We  cannot  imagine  any  class  of  readers  for  whom  the 
book  could  have  any  value  or  interest,  except,  of  course,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  public  man  who  has  so  long  occupied  so  con- 
spicuous a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  who  has  even 
attained  to  distinction  in  arts  which  might  seem  to  have  a  kin- 
ship with  literary  faculty.  Indeed,  the  undeniable  eminence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  public  speaker  might  lead  an  indulgent  reader 
to  surmise  that  he  might  have  been  far  more  successful,  and 
certainly  would  not  have  failed  so  completely,  if  he  had  not 
hampered  and  indeed  disabled  himself  by  his  ill-judged  attempt 
to  "  abridge  the  syllabic  length  of  his  Latin  text,  and  to  carry 
compression  to  the  furthest  practicable  point."  Yet  we  can  hardly 
plead  this  excuse  quite  candidly,  for  though  Mr.  Gladstone  often 
achieves  compression  by  omitting  absolutely  essential  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  renidens,  the  keynote  of  the  verse,  on  p.  86,  and 
Trojce  prope  victor  altce,  p.  134,  yet  he  is  sometimes  as  diffuse 
as  Tate  and  Brady:  exanimari,  f>.  96,  is  "till  their  blood  runs 
icy  cold,"  Ida  is  "  Ida's  bourn,"  p.  106 ;  "  begun  and  ended," 
p.  135,  "affront  the  skies,"  p.  141,  "filthy  stuff,"  p.  ill,  are 
introduced  solely  metri  gratia,  and  represent  nothing  in  the 
original.  And  the  italicized  words  are  due  to  the  translator  only 
in  III.  28  (pp.  116,  117) : — 

Up,  Lyde  ;  that  fine  juice, 
Old  Ctecuban,  produce, 

and 

Then,  ivhen  the  hours  grow  dim, 
Old  Night  shall  have  her  hymn. 

A  phrase  on  p.  114,  in  the  Abduction  of  Europa, 
Ah,  the  wakened  sense 

Of  sin  ! 

is  a  curious  mistranslation  rather  than  a  piece  of  padding,  as  it 
seems  to  be  at  first  sight.  However,  it  will  soothe  the  Noncon- 
formist conscience  ;  while  the  phrase  "  engender  heat "  for  torrere 
jecur,  p.  123,  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  "scientists." 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  those  who  can  read  Horace  in 
the  Latin.  But  the  readers  of  these  translations  who  have  no 
Latin !  "What  will  they  think  of  the  classic  poets  ?  A  bas 
classics,  and  it's  up  wi'  the  bonnets  0'  bonnie  Natural  Scientists. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  puzzlings 
question  in  connexion  with  the  work  is  "  Where  was  Dean. 
Wickham  P  " 


MR.  SWINBURNE'S  STUDIES  IN  PROSE  AND 
POETRY. 

Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    By  Algernon  Chaeles  Swin- 
bt/kne.    London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 

THE  wealth  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  mind  is  amazing — wealth  of 
learning  gathered  from  the  greatest  writers  and  native 
wealth  of  literary  ardour.  The  present  collection  offers  less- 
treasure  than  its  predecessors  of  1875  and  1 886 ;  but  it  contains 
one  essay,  that  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  based  upon  studies  of 
the  English  drama  which  might  well  have  afforded  material 
for  a  volume.  Mr.  Swinburne's  enthusiasm  for  what  delights- 
him  in  literature  is  unabated.  He  is  the  most  lyrical  of  critics  ; 
a  judge  who  delivers  sentence  in  dithyrambs;  an  arbiter  re- 
sembling one  of  those  charioteers  described  by  Shelley's  Asia, 
who 

lean  forth  and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it. 

Yet,  though  more  than  once  the  chariot  escapes  from  his  guid- 
ance with  grievous  results,  at  his  best  there  is  a  poise  in  his 
speed  and  a  temperance  in  his  passion,  which  have  been  less 
recognised  than  is  just.  Nearly  half  of  this  volume  is  occupied 
with  criticism  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  to 
qualify  a  panegyric  of  the  great  poet  who  has  wearied  France  by 
refusing,  like  Banquo,  to  die  when  "  the  brains  were  out,"  must 
have  gone  hard  with  a  devout  Hugolater ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne 
dares  to  call  attention  to  the  "  Asiatic  tendency  to  push  invention 
beyond  the  limit  of  what  may  be  called  permissible  impossi- 
bility "  which  disfigures  La  Fin  de  Satan.  He  contrasts  with 
Hugo's  accumulation  of  "  incompatible  impossibilities  "  that  logic 
of  imagination  which  gives  exactitude  and  consistency  to  every 
detail  of  Dante's  scheme  of  hell  and  purgatory  and  heaven. 
Even  when  Mr.  Swinburne's  studies  fail  to  be  what  are  now  in- 
dicated by  the  odious  term  "  appreciations,"  they  may  claim  the 
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happy  privilege  possessed  by  the  criticisms  of  a  man  of  genius — 
that  of  being  valuable  as  expositions  of  the  writer's  own  mind. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  praise  of  Scott  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer  can- 
not be  called  generous,  only  because  to  do  all  honour  to  Scott  is 
to  be  no  more  than  just.  But  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  author  of 
Poems  and  Ballads  bend  the  knee  to  the  much-injured  shade 
of  Thomas  Bowdler  :  "  No  man  ever  did  better  service  to  Shak- 
speare  than  the  man  who  made  it  possible  to  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  and  imaginative  children  ;  it  may  well  be,  if 
we  consider  how  dearly  the  creator  of  Mamillius  must  have  loved 
them,  that  no  man  has  ever  done  him  such  good  service."  A  like 
service  Mr.  Swinburne  himself,  he  tells  us  in  his  Recollections 
of  Professor  Joxcett,  at  one  time  hoped,  as  Jowett's  assistant,  to 
render  to  a  book  more  needful  for  childhood  than  even  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  a  book  from  which  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  has 
derived  not  a  little ;  and  had  the  Child's  Bible  of  Mr.  Jowett 
and  his  sub-editor  ever  seen  the  light,  the  verb  "to  bowdlerize' 
might  have  been  lost  in  the  greater  glory  of  the  verb  "  to  swin- 
burnize."  But  Professor  Jowett's  zeal  for  exclusion,  and  his 
assistant's  ardour  for  insertion,  did  not  help  each  other,  and 
Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  missed  an  interesting  addition  under  the 
letter  s. 

How  well  Mr.  Swinburne  can  hold  the  balance  between  praise 
and  blame  is  seen  strikingly  in  the  short  paper  on  Derrick.  "  The 
greatest  song-writer  ever  born  of  English  race/'  is  perhaps  a  just 
sentence,  if  we  understand,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  does,  such  song  as 
can  be  wedded  to  music ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  critic 
describes  most  happily  the  sensations  of  one  who  dwells  long  and 
continuously  with  that  exquisite  song-writer  as  "  so  nauseated  by 
the  incessant  inhalation  of  spices  and  flowers,  condiments  and 
kisses,  that  if  a  musk-rat  had  run  over  the  page  it  could  hardly 
be  less  endurable  to  the  physical  than  it  is  to  the  spiritual 
stomach."  We  are  less  prepared  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Swinburne 
in  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Collins  and  Blake,  in  an  article 
on  "  Social  Verse,"  as  "our  two  greatest  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  The  eulogy  passes  beyond  that  expressed  pre- 
viously in  the  introduction  to  selections  from  Collins  in 
Mr.  Ward's  English  Poets.  In  the  quality  of  pure  lyrical 
inspiration  it  may  be  admitted  that  Collins  surpasses  Gray 
but  in  measuring  a  poet's  greatness  we  must  take  also  into 
account  the  designing  and  the  building  powers,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  range  of  secondary  faculties  which  minister  to  the  work  of 
imagination.  And  Gray,  as  Matthew  Arnold  stated  it,  had 
knowledge,  penetration,  seriousness,  sentiment,  humour.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  when  he  wrote  his  study  of  Collins,  did  not  forget 
that  Burns  was  an  eighteenth-century  poet ;  he  referred  to  the 
"more  fiery,  but  not  more  luminous  advent  of  Burns."  The  luminous 
quality  of  Collins  is  that  of  sunset ;  the  light  of  Burns  is  the 
glow  and  glory  of  the  dawn.  In  energy  of  passion,  directness  of 
touch,  wide  sympathy  with  man  and  beast,  gift  of  observation, 
satiric  force,  ardour  of  wrath  and  of  love,  Burns  leaves  Collins  far 
behind.  As  for  Blake,  when  he  was  guided  by  Divine  or  poetic 
grace,  he  was  unsurpassed ;  but  though  he  hoisted  a  sail  to 
heavenly  breezes,  he  did  not  know  how  to  steer,  and  a  poet's 
hand  should  be  master  of  the  rudder,  and  know  how  to  guide 
his  bark  through  baffling  winds. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  was  worth  Mr.  Swinburne's  while  to 
reprint  his  jest  at  the  Shakspearian  cryptogamists.  There  is 
something  sacred  in  lunacy ;  anyone  who  believes  that  the  author 
of  the  Novum  Organon  was  the  author  of  Othello  becomes  thereby 
an  object  of  public  veneration.  Mr.  Swinburne's  evidence  that 
Darwin  wrote  Maud  and  In  Memoriam,  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  a  modest  creation  of  nonsense  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
that  vast  Crystal  Palace  of  folly,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
whole  population  of  the  sacred  people,  which  it  copies  rather 
than  parodies.  Nor  do  we  welcome  the  reprint  of  Whitmania, 
not  because  we  are  among  the  later  and  wilder  troop  of  Whit- 
maniacs,  but  because,  however  Mr.  Swinburne  may  fail  to  perceive 
the  fact,  it  does  less  than  justice  to  a  man  who  had  already  man- 
fully eaten  more  than  his  peck  of  dirt,  and  because  it  is  a  some- 
what cruel  revenge  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  earlier  self. 


SPORTING  DAYS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

Sporting  Days  in  Southern  India.    By  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  J.  0. 
Pollock.    London:  Horace  Cox.  1894. 

f  1 1IIIS  is  a  plain  sportsman's  book;  direct,  downright,  without 
ornament,  and  without  fine  writing.  It  is  arranged  on  a 
novel  plan,  in  chapters  dealing  separately  with  the  various 
animals  pursued,  but  as  dates  are  sometimes  given,  more  often 
omitted,  the  arrangement,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  unreservedly 
oommended.    The  writer  errs,  and  that  not  seldom,  in  the  right 


direction.  Rarely  can  one  say  of  a  sportsman's  book  that  it  carriei 
conciseness  too  far  ;  but  Sporting  Dags  in  Southern  India  wouk 
certainly  be  more  interesting  if  the  details  were  fuller  and  th< 
records  of  the  encounters  with  big  game  more  vivid. 

There  is  that  indefinable  something  wanting,  that  zest  in  narra 
tive,  which  even  success  and  delight  in  the  chase  cannot  giv< 
where  imagination  is  lacking;  for  if,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  the  fre< 
exercise  of  any  power  is  happiness,  and  if,  as  is  surely  the  case 
Colonel  Pollock  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  hunting  expeditions,  h 
ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  reflecting  that  happiness  in  the  colour 
ing  and  vitality  of  his  style. 

Yet,  when  all  drawbacks  are  fully  noted,  the  book  remains  1 
revelation  of  Indian  woodcraft  from  title-page  to  colophon.  I 
will  be  appreciated  by  sportsmen  who  care  more  for  bare  fact 
than  for  vividness  of  presentation ;  and  no  young  Englishmai 
who  purposes  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  rifle  in  Southern  Indii 
can  afford  to  go  without  this  vade  mecum  of  the  habits  of  the  wile 
animals  of  that  region,  and  the  hunter's  necessary  preparation 
equipment,  and  precautions,  which  Colonel  Pollock's  wide  anc 
varied  experience  in  twenty  shooting  expeditions  has  enablec 
him  to  set  down. 

To  the  sympathetic  imagination,  moreover,  the  book  will  opei 
entrancing  vistas  into  that  sportsman's  paradise  whose  coverts  ar< 
unpathed  forests,  measured  by  miles  not  acres,  whose  demesn 
walls  are  the  mountain-ranges,  whose  ground  game  are  the  tiger 
the  panther,  and  the  bear,  with  the  great  Indian  bison  and  th 
monarch  of  the  wild  things  of  the  earth,  the  stately  tusker.  0 
such  a  forest  shooting-ground,  one  hundred  miles  long  by  sixt- 
broad,  Colonel  Pollock  indicates  the  boundaries,-  advising  th 
sportsman  to  make  Erode,  a  station  on  the  Madras  Railway,  hi 
point  of  departure.  The  reader  in  whom  this  record  of  free  an< 
adventurous  life  has  stirred  a  genuine  desire  to  experience  it  wil 
not  esteem  least  valuable  the  closing  chapters,  in  which  full  direc 
tions  and  information  of  every  kind  are  given,  from  a  recipe  fo 
the  making  of  arsenical  soap  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  numbe 
and  the  pay  of  beaters  required  for  tiger-shooting,  and  the  amoun 
of  the  bag  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  such  an  expeditior 

Colonel  Pollock's  anecdotes  of  encounters  with  wild  beast 
would  furnish  splendid  material  to  a  Rider  Haggard  who  woul 
do  for  India  what  the  author  of  King  Solomon's  Mines  ha 
done  for  Africa.  In  India,  indeed,  the  English  sportsman  of  th 
right  sort  is  a  modern  St.  George,  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  th 
timid  and  ill-armed  inhabitants  of  tiger-haunted  villages,  an 
having  splendid  opportunities  for  the  exercise  and  developmen 
of  self-reliance  and  daring  in  conflict  with  the  cunning  an 
strength  of  man-eating  wild  beasts,  whether  tiger  or  panther  c 
bear  ;  while  the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  a  good  work  add 
the  zest  of  self-approval  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  self-indulgenc 
which  has  in  it  nothing  base. 

From  our  author's  wealth  of  sporting  adventures  it  is  difficul 
to  select.  The  slaying  of  the  famous  man-killing  bears  at  Tairbun 
is  sufficiently  exciting,  and  especially  the  awkward  situation  c 
Baliyah,  the  head  shikari,  who,  shouting  from  his  tree,  an 
throwing  his  stick,  tried  to  turn  the  bears  when  breaking  coven 
This  had  far  from  the  desired  effect.  "  One  of  the  bear 
coolly  commenced  to  climb  up  to  scrag  him ;  however,  the  tre 
was  too  light,  and  although  within  a  yard,  he  could  not  quit 
reach  him."  When  the  big  bear  at  last  advanced  to  embrac 
tha  author,  "  a  cartridge-case  in  my  pinfire  rifle  becarn 
jammed  in  the  loader's  hands  ;  but  I  had  just  time  to  insert  on 
cartridge  and  fire  at  the  horseshoe  (the  white  mark  on  th 
bear's  chest),  the  muzzle  almost  touching  her  chest."  Fortu 
nately,  the  shot  did  its  work.  A  curious  fact  is  frequently  note 
in  the  chapters  that  deal  with  bears — that  the  wounded  anima 
immediately  ascribes  the  hurt  to  its  companion  or  companionf. 
and  proceeds  to  retaliate  so  eagerly  that  the  sportsman  ofte: 
comes  quite  near  without  being  observed. 

Though  sportsmen  have  been  killed  by  wounded  bears  (Lor1 
Edward  St.  Maur,  for  instance),  Colonel  Pollock  plainly  show 
them  to  be  much  safer  sport  for  the  tiro  than  tiger,  panther,  c 
elephant. 

With  panther  Colonel  Pollock  had  sufficiently  exciting  er 
counters,  and  the  most  original  and  dangerous  form  of  th 
sport — riding  after  panthers,  and  spearing  them  in  the  open — i 
well  described.  The  suggestion  of  the  use  of  tennis-shoes  fo 
panther-shooting,  as  making  no  noise  and  giving  a  good  foothol'l 
on  rocks,  reminds  us  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  testimony  to  tht 
excellence  of  Scaife's  patent  indiarubber-soled  boots,  whic 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  tennis-shoe  with  the  comfort  c 
heavier  footgear.  The  climbing  into  a  cave  to  get  to  clos 
quarters  with  the  Lashera  panther  must  have  been  an  awkwari 
business ;  for  a  wounded  panther  is  an  ugly  customer,  an  | 
Colonel  Pollock  was  atrociously  badly  armed  with  a  12-bore  rifle 
recommended  by  a  gunmaker  (whose  name  is  mercifully  sup 
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pressed),  which  burned  only  2  J  drams  of  powder,  and  was,  of 
course,  worse  than  useless,  merely  irritating  dangerous  game. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  Colonel  Pollock  has  no  belief  in 
small-bore  rifles,  and  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  the  conversion 
of  Mr.  Selou=,  the  grtat  African  hunter,  from  his  old  faith  in 
large-bores.  Colonel  Pollock,  after  more  than  one  fortunate 
escape  with  his  weak  pinfire  rifle,  took  to  a  12-bore  of  Rigby's 
burning  7f  drams  of  powder,  and  used  spherical  bullets,  and 
occasionally  shells.  This  is,  however,  some  advance  on  the  way 
Mr.  Selous  has  travelled  ;  for  when  Mr.  Sanderson,  sixteen  years 
ago,  published  his  great  book,  Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts 
of  India,  we  find  the  cult  of  the  big-bore  at  its  height.  Mr. 
Sanderson  discarded  the  12-bore,  and  found  the  weapon  he 
wanted  in  a  4-bore  of  Greener's,  weighing  no  less  than  19.^  lb., 
and  burning  12  drams  of  powder,  the  recoil  of  which,  even  if 
the  jar  set  off  both  barrels  simultaneously,  he  thought  nothing  to 
be  feared  ;  while,  again,  this  big  gun  is  eclipsed  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  "  Baby,"  with  its  8-ounce  shell  and  its  admittedly  stun- 
ning recoil. 

Tiger-shooting  is  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject ;  but  such 
adventures  as  Colonel  Pollock  slipping  down  from  his  tree,  and 
finding  himself  without  his  gun,  which  his  shikari  was  unable  to 
reach  to  him,  being  too  high  up  in  the  tree,  while  the  tiger  had 
come  out  of  the  jungle  within  five  yards  of  him,  must  have  pro- 
vided a  fresh  and  keen  enough  excitement,  even  for  an  appetite 
satiated  with  hairbreadth  risks. 

Bison-shooting,  reputed  to  be  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
sport,  was  not  found  by  our  author,  in  the  course  of  about  forty 
skirmishes,  to  justify  its  reputation.  Unless  when  wounded,  the  huge 
mimal  is  only  anxious  to  give  the  sportsman  a  wide  berth,  and 
1  comparison  of  Colonel  Pollock's  experiences  with  those  of 
Mr.  Selous  would  lead  us  to  count  the  African  buffalo  a  more 
iangerous  antagonist. 

With  elephants  Colonel  Pollock  had  some  capital  sport,  and 
considers  this  the  most  risky  shooting  in  India ;  and  certainly,  to 
be  chased  by  a  wounded  rogue  elephant  must  be  one  of  those 
adventures  which  are  more  appreciated  in  the  telling  than  in  the 
jxperience.  Here  we  may  observe  that  Colonel  Pollock  is  not 
ivithout  the  finer  feelings,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of  the  true 
sportsman.  He  estimates  the  charm  of  a  sport  by  its  danger. 
'  There  is  no  sport  that  can  be  compared  to  tackling  a  solitary 
;usker,  except,  perhaps,  following  up  a  wounded  tiger  on  foot  "  ; 
md  adds,  "  After  a  victorious  fight  you  will,  however,  regret  to 
lee  your  huge  antagonist  lying  dead.  .  .  .  One  always  feels 
ihese  pangs  of  remorse  after  the  closing  scene  with  all  animals 
;xcept  tigers  or  panthers."  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
iportsmanlike  principle  of  fairplay  in  the  game  in  which  the 
portsman  and  the  wild  beast  stake  their  lives  is  present,  though 
lot  obtruded,  throughout  Colonel  Pollock's  book.  In  conclusion, 
he  illustrations,  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Whymper  and  Mr. 
Halls  from  the  author's  rough  water-colour  sketches,  are  excel- 
lently calculated  to  enhance  the  realistic  effect  and  help  the 
•eader,  in  the  absence  of  vivid  word-painting,  to  enter  into  the 
itirring  scenes  that  make  up  the  cherished  memories  of  the  life  of 
1  great  shikari. 

LAST  WORDS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Last  Words  in  the  Temple  Church.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D., 
Deau  of  Llandaff,  Master  of  the  Temple  1869- 1894.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

\  VOLUME  of  sermons  even  by  an  eminent  preacher  often 
does  not  call  for  any  public  notice — does  not,  in  fact,  readily 
lend  itself  to  such  notice.  But  in  the  very  title  of  this  volume 
there  is  something  arresting ;  and  in  the  preface  with  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  sends  it  out  into  the  world  there  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly pathetic.  The  preface  is  very  brief — two  paragraphs 
:>f  five  lines  apiece — dated  from  the  Deanery,  Llandaff,  on  July  1st 
jf  this  present  year.  The  second  paragraph  runs  as  follows,  and 
we  feel  called  on  for  no  explanation  or  excuse  in  quoting  it : — 
1  From  the  delivery  of  the  last  of"  these  sermons  "  I  went  imme- 
liately  to  my  bed,  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  serious  illness,  of 
vvhich  the  resignation  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  was  the 
nevitable  but  sorrowful  consequence." 

This  now  memorable  sermon  was  preached  on  February  18th 
ast,  on  the  Second  Sunday  in  Lent ;  and  in  its  substance  and 
style  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume,  reminiscent 
n  every  sentence  of  it  of  the  preacher's  personality  and  method. 
Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  multitudes  watched 
sagerly  the  notices  which  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  papers 
ast  springtime  to  let  us  know  how  Dr.  Vaughan  was  faring 
ihrough  that  protracted  illness.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  re- 
covery were  out  of  the  question ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  disease 


raised  and  dashed  men's  hopes ;  when  at  last  it  was  known  that 
anxiety  was  over,  that  nature  and  skill  had  providentially  pre- 
vailed, there  was  in  many  hearts  a  genuine  and  deep  thank- 
fulness. 

For  the  Master  of  the  Temple  was  a  power  in  London.  Think- 
ing of  him  simply  as  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were  always; 
flocked  to,  and  men  listened  with  grave  attention.  Yet  by  no 
means  in  the  common  significance  of  the  term  would  it  ever 
have  entered  your  mind  to  call  him  a  popular  preacher.  There 
was  no  touch  about  his  utterances  in  matter  or  manner  of  sensa- 
tionalism, nothing  that  excited  or  amused  you,  no  latter-day 
fashion  of  dealing  with  current  topics  of  the  hour  racily.  He- 
read  from  his  manuscript  quiet  sentences  in  a  quiet  voice  and 
quiet  manner,  short  sentences  for  the  most  part,  incisively 
delivered,  no  doubt,  but  straining  after  no  rhetorical  effect ;  if 
one  said  that  the  sermon  was  eloquent,  one  used  that  word  not 
quite  as  the  man  in  the  street  uses  it.  In  what,  then,  lay  the 
preacher's  attraction,  his  hold  upon  men  ?  You  had  only  to 
look  on  the  congregations  to  notice  this  attraction  ;  but  what 
was  the  secret  of  it  ? 

Ah  !  that  is  hard  to  analyse.  Speaking  on  our  own  account, 
three  things  used  to  emphasize  themselves  as  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Vaughan's  preaching,  as  we  remember  it  in  years  gone  by ;  and  in? 
reading  the  volume  before  us  they  still  emphasize  themselves. 
First,  there  is  a  scholar's  instinct  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  with 
a  consequent  wide  outlook  on  things  and  wide  sympathy.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  transparent  spiritual  earnestness  enforcing  itself  in 
simple,  direct  language.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  perpetual  insistance 
on  the  fundamental  fact,  the  one  sure  ground  of  even  the  most 
social  human  activity,  that,  as  Newman  has  somewhere  put  it,  in 
the  last  resort  each  individual  man  stands  to  his  Creator  solus 
cum  solo.  In  the  combination  of  these  characteristics,  in  their 
nice  balance,  lay,  it  seems  to  us,  how  much  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
attractiveness !  A  mere  scholar  may  give  us  but  interest- 
ing essays.  A  man  nothing  but  in  earnest  may  be  a  fanatic, 
even  a  vulgar  and  dull  fanatic.  A  man  who  sees  personal 
religion  out  of  all  proportion,  has  but  an  idle  message  to  a 
generation  weighted  with  the  sense  of  social  responsibility.  It 
is  the  combination,  the  balance,  of  scholarship,  earnestness,  the 
sense  of  individuality  in  matters  spiritual,  that  make  a  preacher 
tell  finely  on  his  contemporaries. 

And  so,  now  that  Dr.  Vaughan's  voice  is  heard  no  more  in 
London,  this  little  volume  of  his  comes  to  us  as  no  common 
legacy.  That  we  lose  something  in  not  hearing  him  deliver  the 
sermons  goes  without  saying  ;  for  sermons  they  are,  not  essays,  and 
a  sermon  is  written  to  be  spoken.  Yet  these  discourses  in  thought, 
in  style,  have  so  much  that  is  permanent  and  fine  about  them, 
that  they  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  being  read  by  any  serious  man, 
even  though  he  never  heard  Dr.  Vaughan  speak,  and  so  misses 
that  charm  which  comes  from  the  reminiscences  they  recall  in 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  have  once  listened  to  the  preacher 
in  that  famous  Temple  Church. 


SOME  LIGHT  VERSE. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century :  Humour,  Society,  Parody, 
and  Occasional  Verse.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

The  Last  Leaf.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

The  Poems  of  William  Leighton.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
The  Hawarden  Horace.  By  Charles  L.  Graves.  London  :  Smith? 
Elder,  &  Co. 

Epictetus ;  and  other  Poems.    By  David  Davenport.    London  : 

George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Occasional  Verses.    By  Mrs.  J.  Taylor  Cross.    London  :  Philip 

&  Son. 

Windfall  and  Waterdrift.  By  Auberon  Herbert.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

MR.  MILES'S  extensive  anthology  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
the  Century  comes  to  an  end,  we  believe,  with  the  volume 
of  Humour,  Society,  Parody,  and  Occasional  Verse — a  title  which, 
though  explicit,  is  not  perhaps  grammatical.  The  whole  under- 
taking has,  no  doubt,  been  what  is  known  as  a  labour  of  love  ;  it 
has  been  carried  through  with  great  diligence,  and  with  the  veyy 
best  intentions,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  persons  to  whom 
such  a  collection  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining.  But,  all 
the  same,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  doing 
any  such  thing  at  all,  and  in  particular  of  doiDg  it  as  Mr.  Miles 
has  done  it.  Mr.  Ward's  English  Poets  was  an  interesting  and 
scholarly  experiment ;  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  Living  English  Poets 
justified  its  existence  by  its  brevity ;  but  Mr.  Miles  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  indiscriminate  without  even  being  exhaustive,  and 
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capricious  without  ceasing  to  be  conventional.  He  has  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  really  good  and 
what  appeals  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment ;  nor,  in  his  selection 
from  unknown  or  little  known  writers,  has  he  shown  any  delicate 
judgment  in  choice,  or,  indeed,  given  evidence  of  any  fixed  point 
of  view.  In  the  volume  before  us,  most  of  the  introductory 
notices  are  by  Mr.  Miles  himself;  and  of  these  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  rubicund  amiability  which 
beams  alike  on  what  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  accepts  every 
man  at  his  own  valuation,  and  leaves  you  with  no  clear  sense  of 
what  makes  Thomas  Hood  a  poet  and  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  a  versi- 
fier, until,  indeed,  you  turn  to  the  extracts. 

If  nothing  but  good  is  to  be  said  of  the  dead,  it  will  be  well  to  say 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  pretentiously  and  paltrily  illustrated 
edition  of  a  short  poem  called  The  Last  Leaf,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  has  been  issued  in  a  very  glossy 
manner  by  the  Riverside  Press,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  poem 
fills  nearly  three  pages  ;  a  "  History  of  the  Poem,"  by  the  author, 
covers  four  ;  there  are  fifty-five  pages  in  the  book.  The  poem  is 
supposed  (in  America)  to  be  a  classic;  it  is  supposed  to  be  unique 
in  kind  and  excellence  ;  suppositions  which  lead  one  to  inquire 
whether  Americans  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Poems  of  William  Leighton  is  a  large  and  somewhat 
pathetic  book.  It  has  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  a  mildly  in- 
quiring person,  stroking  his  side  whiskers,  and  apparently  looking 
into  the  air  for  inspiration ;  it  has  a  biographical  sketch  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  writer  "  passed  away  as  the 
•sun  was  setting  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
1869,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  whom  he  had 
endeared  himself  by  his  sweet  disposition  and  exemplary  cha- 
racter, and  by  whom  fond  hopes  had  been  cherished  as  to  the 
position  he  might  afterwards  attain  among  the  poets  of  the  day." 
There  are  also  a  number  of  illustrations  by  a  cousin  ;  and  at  the 
end  are  "  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Previous  Editions  of  William 
Leighton's  Poems,"  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Portsmouth 
Times  thought  that,  "  had  he  lived  but  another  decade,  William 
Leighton  would,  in  all  probability,  have  ranked  with  the  noblest 
and  truest  poets  of  modern  times."  Now  the  fact  is  that  these 
verses,  so  ceremoniously  and  so  absurdly  presented  to  the  world 
are  really  quite  modest  and  inoffensive  exercises  in  verse.  We 
are  told  that  the  author  "  attached  but  slight  importance  to  his 
■own  productions,  and  would  never  repeat  them  in  the  home 
circle,  or  at  penny  readings,  which  he  took  a  delight  in  assisting 
to  promote  for  the  entertainment  of  the  working  classes  at 
Bootle."  This  was  very  charming  and  delicate  of  Mr. 
Leighton ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  working  classes  at  Bootle 
would  have  appreciated  his  verses,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  he 
should  have  denied  them  the  pleasure.  The  verse  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  and  the  verse  of  Mr.  Eric  Mackay  are,  we  understand, 
appreciated  by  the  working  classes  at  Bootle. 

The  Haivarden  Horace  is  so  elaborate  a  joke  that  it  requires 
for  its  explanation  the  reprint  of  sixteen  poems  of  Horace,  page 
for  page  with  sixteen  pieces  of  English  verse,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  comic,  and  to  be  Horatian  echoes.  That  these  poems 
should  have  appeared  in  a  volume  is  not  surprising,  for  the 
publication  of  a  volume  depends  merely  on  a  business  arrange- 
ment between  author  and  publisher.  But  that  ten  of  them 
should  have  previously  appeared  in  a  responsible  weekly  paper  ;s 
somewhat  surprising,  for  the  publication  of  a  poem  in  a  news- 
paper is  a  circumstance  over  which  the  author  has  absolutely  no 
control. 

Epictefus,  and  other  Poems,  and  Occasional  Verses  both  contain 
notes.  The  notes  to  the  former  would  be  very  instructive,  if  it 
could  be  imagined  that  any  person  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
matters  of  which  they  treat.  For  instance,  the  reader  is  supplied 
with  a  short  biography  of  nerrick,  of  whom  he  is  supposed  never 
to  have  heard,  also  with  brief  notices  of  Laertes,  Teucer, 
Telamon  and  Tecmessa,  Earl  Ferrers,  and  Epictetus ;  the  last  of 
whom  is  "  much  interested  in  a  copy  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  his  adopted  daughter  is  transcribing."  He 
is  so  much  interested,  indeed,  that  he  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
this  remarkable  line : — 

The  deacon-butcher  ministereth  meat. 

Mrs.  Taylor  Cross,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  notes,  is  a  lady 
much  admired  by  Royalty.  "Admired  and  accepted  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Fife,"  we  read  in  the  notes ;  and  on  turning  to  the 
text  we  find  that  this  is  what  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Fife 
admires  : — 

0  happy  Duke  and  Duchess 

Wending  your  homeward  way  ; 
Whose  truly  Royal  progress 

The  world  has  watched  to-day  ! 
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Carrying  our  researches  a  little  further,  we  find  that  this  is 
what  was  "  very  graciously  praised  and  accepted  by  H.I  H.  the 
Empress  Frederick  "  : — 

Deeply  we  mourn  with  our  dear  Princess, 
For  such  short  while  the  loved  Empress, 

So  long  the  loving  wife  ! 
Ah  !  widowed  thoughts  go  out  to  her 
With  sympathizing  thoughts  that  stir 

In  every  rank  of  life. 

From  which  we  infer  that  Royal  standards  of  excellence  in  verse 
are  not  those  of  all  the  world. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  book  which,  slight  as  it  is,  has  real 
substance  in  it,  and  which  is  very  near  to  being  poetry.  Wind- 
fall and  Waterdrift,  the  work  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  the  dis- 
tinguished apostle  of  Individualism  and  brilliant  essayist,  is  a 
collection  of  tiny  pieces,  in  which  one  seems  to  hear  a  human 
voice  speaking.  The  thoughts,  emotions,  sensations,  which  they 
express  with  so  pleasant  a  lilt,  are  sincere  as  far  as  they  go : 
and,  if  they  could  but  have  been  carried  a  little  further,  a  little 
deeper,  would  have  become  poetry.  But  they  stop  short  just 
too  soon ;  they  are  content  with  having  finished,  when  in  truth 
they  have  but  made  a  brave  beginning. 


NOVELS. 

The  Banshee's  Warning:  and  other  Tales    By  Mrs.  J.H.  Riddell. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

IF  The  Bajishee's  Warning ;  and  other  Tales  will  not,  in  the 
sacred  phrase,  "  add  greatly  to  their  author's  reputation," 
they  are  yet  a  very  good  sort  of  tales,  for  all  that ;  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Riddell's  reputation  is  not  an  ordinary  one.    Each  of  the  six 
which  make  up  her  latest  volume  has  some  apparent  merit  of  its 
own,  whether  of  conception,  or  of  character,  or  of  presentment ;  i: 
they  had  been  submitted  to  the  editing  of  some  friendly  and  safe 
foolometer,  they  might  have  been  very  good  indeed.    As  it  is 
they  are  choked  (more  or  less)  in  the  exuberance  of  their  own 
verbosity,  which  has  a  trick  of  arresting  the  plot  to  let  the  authoi 
discharge  her  very  obvious  reflections  upon  the  characters  anc 
upon  things  in  general.    A  self-respecting  foolometer  would  no 
have  stood  it  for  a  moment ;  and  his  client,  and  her  readers 
would  have  been  the  gainers.    Still,  "  The  Banshee's  Warning 
is  a  thrilling  and  a  powerful  yarn  ;  "  Bertie  Evering's  Experi 
ence  " — whereof  only  the  name  is  "  Tractarian  " — an  amusing  ant 
a  moral  story  ;  and  "  So  Near ;  or,  the  Pity  of  It,"  a  really  movinj 
and  notable  bit  of  work.    It  was  ill  manners  to  this  last  to  prin 
it  in  company  with  such  a  poor  thing  as  "  A  Vagrant  Digestion, 
which  records  the  sorrows  of  a  dyspeptic  parson  at  intolerabl 
length,  and  with  much  forced  fun.    Uncle  Ilippias,  in  Richart 
Feverel,  some  people  think  wearisome  enough.    He  was  at  leaa 
original,  and,  compared  with  the  Reverend  Desmond  Urwick,  h 
was  vastly  entertaining.    One  relinquishes  the  volume  in  th 
belief  that  Mrs.  Riddell  needs  editing.    That  wise  cry  of  apprc 
bation  which  one  sometimes  hears  at  cricket,  "  Well  left  alone 
sir ! "  is  one  which  she  should  diligently  seek  after.    We  wis! 
we  could  shout  out  "  Well  left  alone,  ma'am  !  "  to  Mrs.  Riddell 
but,  so  far,  we  cannot.    Still,  we  are  obliged  to  her  for  hei 
stories. 


The  Exiles ;  and  other  Stories.    By  Richaed  Harding  Davis 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

We  are  a  good  deal  more  than  obliged  to  Mr.  Richard  Hardin 
Davis.    At  any  time,  in  any  place,  amidst  any  company,  hi 
stories  would  be  welcome  ;  read  along  with  some  indifferent  an< 
some  intolerable  fiction,  they  tempt  us  to  hyperbolical  terms  c 
eulogy  and  gratitude  which  (possibly)  a  calmer  judgment  migb 
contemn.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  where  Mr.  Davis  is  to  be  "  caugb 
out "  in  a  flaw  of  taste  or  of  style  or  of  invention  ;  he  gives  ni 
chances.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  scores  upon  almost  ever1 
page.    "  The  Exiles  "  is  one  of  seven  contes,  all  admirably  cor i 
ceived  and  all  admirably  told ;  and  all,  we  might  add,  origina 
There  have  been  tales,  for  example,  by  the  score  about  anonymou 
letters.    But  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Van  Bibber's,  adventure  wit 
one  in  this  volume  is  quite  a  new  trick  with  these  very  old  cardsi  ■ 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  others.    The  eponymous  stor|  1 
which  opens  the  book  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.    The  exiles  ar  1 
certain  citizens  of  our  revolted  colonies,  attended  in  some  case|  4 
by  fair  friends.    They  have  left  America  after  certain  prosed!  1 
tions  for  fraud,  divorce  cases,  &c,  taking  with  them  othe  I 
people's  money  usually,  and  have  settled  in  Tangier — a  moral  bant!  J 
To  them  enters  one  Holcombe,  a  clever  and  good  youth,  who,  i  I  i 
his  professional  capacity  of  district  attorney,  has  prosecuted  most  c  | 
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them,  and  been,  in  fact,  the  instrument  of  their  exile.  He  comes 
seeking  health,  not,  like  the  others,  an  asylum,  and  settles  down 
in  their  midst.  And  how  the  blameless  Holcombe,  with  his 
conventional  standards  and  inhuman  excellence,  ceased  to  con- 
found people  and  principles,  and  to  understand  his  fellow  man — 
and  woman— is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  ?  "  His  Bad  Angel "  is  also  to  be  commended,  and  so  is 
"The  Right  of  Way,"  though  whether  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Harry  Furniss,  with  the  rest  of  the  Balliol  Eight,  will  care  to 
see  their  achievements  in  print,  is  a  matter  which  they  may  be 
[eft  to  settle  with  the  author.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Davis  has  paid 
them  back  for  bidding  him  to  the  Bump  Supper  in  flannels 

[P.  "I). 

The  Story  of  Ban.  By  M.  E.  Francis.  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 
The  Story  of  Dan  is  a  tragedy.  It  is  done  with  all  the  skill 
ind  sympathy  which  we  expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  in  Mrs. 
Francis's  writing.  But  it  is  painful  reading,  and  whoever  shall 
•ead  it  after  this  warning  his,  or  her,  tears  be  of  their  own 
shedding.  We  own  ourselves  to  have  had  enough  lately  of  de- 
)ressing  incident.  Dan  was  an  Irish  peasant  of  the  most  honest 
md  amiable  description,  whose  good  heart  was  his  undoing. 
3is  peculiar  bane  was  Esther  Daly,  a  handsome  slut  with  no 
lingle  good  quality  beyond  her  looks  and  an  animal  devotion  to 
ler  brother,  a  vindictive  and  deaf-and-dumb  imbecile  of  super- 
mman  strength.  To  her,  then,  Dan  got  engaged,  and  his  troubles 
bllowed  in  succession.  First,  Esther  fell  in  with  one  Cassidy, 
he  worst  type  of  that  unlovely  thing  the  Irish  squireen,  or  semi- 
;entleman.  Cassidy  lived  with  his  sister,  a  Mrs.  Lyon,  and, 
lasting  a  sheep's  eye  on  Esther,  he  got  the  former  to  take  the 
firl  into  service.  Dan  now  must  needs  leave  his  excellent  place 
.s  a  gentleman's  gardener  for  the  service  of  Cassidy,  in  order  to  be 
Lear  his  mistress.  And  how  he  was  bullied  and  thrashed  by  that 
lew  master,  and  eventually  turned  out  of  his  employ  and  jilted 
.lso  by  the  damsel,  is  not  a  jocund  tale.  In  the  end,  the  imbe- 
:ile  brother  murdered  Cassidy,  who  had  maltreated  him,  and 
)an,  being  the  first  to  find  the  body,  was  charged  with  his  death, 
,nd  would  infallibly  have  been  hanged  on  Esther's  evidence,  if 
le  had  not  had  the  luck  to  die  in  the  dock  of  something  like 
i  broken  heart,  at  the  moment  of  his  conviction.  The  cir- 
umstances  of  the  murder  are  neatly  handled,  and  the  march  of 
ite  makes  excellent  pace.  But  we  turn  with  relief  to  such  a 
enial  figure  as  Father  Duffy  the  priest,  and  to  the  account  of 
Irs.  Lyon's  dinner  party ;  it  is  a  great  study  in  vulgarity  this 
ist,  with  its  humourist  the  Doctor,  who  dared  to  talk  of  manure 
i  "company,"  and  the  young  woman  who  "  was  wont  to  be  very 
nuch  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen."  All  through  the  book  the 
3cal  colour  is  admirable  and  admirably  sustained — a  distinction 
nough  in  Irish  stories. 


inthony  Langsyde.     By  Olive  Birrell.     London :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  '&  Co. 

Anthony  Langsyde  "  was  a  Scotsman  by  origin,  an  Englishman 
iy  habit,"  says  his  creator  Miss  Birrell ;  and  rather  a  prig  withal, 
ay  we.  He  was  called  to  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  was  getting 
Qto  some  sort  of  practice,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  Celia 
Vilson,  "  who  possessed  that  dangerous  sort  of  loveliness  which 
urns  the  wisest  man  into  a  fool."  They  were  engaged ;  but 
Jelia  was  "  too  beautiful  not  to  be  ambitious,"  so  she  threw  over 
er fiance  for  Sir  Ralph  Ledbrooke,  and  was  unhappy  ever  after. 
Ir.  Langsyde  was  much  affected  by  her  conduct.  However,  he 
ras  earnest  and  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  and  he  became  editor  of 
he  "Rivington  Observer,"  a  local  paper,  and  did  very  well 
pith  it.  Presently  he  married  the  "  tocherless "  and  plain 
aughter  of  a  vulgar  man,  came  to  London,  wrote  plays, 
nd  was  extremely  popular  alike  with  his  public  and  with 
eople  generally.  His  plays  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judg- 
ig ;  but  in  his  recorded  talk  he  scarcely  appears  so  brilliant 
r  so  original  as  Miss  Birrell  would  have  us  believe  him. 
his  is  a  characteristic  of  ladies'  heroes.  As  may  be  anticipated 
y  the  least  expert,  Mr.  Langsyde  and  his  Celia  met  again,  but 
othing  very  serious  came  of  their  meeting.  Perhaps  we  should 
ave  respected  him  more  if  there  had,  though  we  are  glad  when 
».atie  at  length  has  her  prig  bound  hard  and  fast  to  her  in  the 
ist  chapter.  The  philandering  of  the  husband  and  the  sufferings 
f  the  wife  seem  to  us  responsible  for  a  distinct  tendency  to  drag 
i  the  latter  part  of  the  story  ;  both  are  rather  spun  out.  But 
ie  book  is  inhabited  by  real  people  for  the  most  part ;  such 
linor  characters  as  Violet  Brooke,  a  wicked  and  cigarette- 
moking  modern  girl,  and  Thornley,  the  Rivington  shopkeeper, 
re  amusingly  drawn ;  and  the  writing  is  always  good  and 
|rammatical.    No  one  will  lay  down  Miss  Birrell's  book  without 


yearning  to  know  how  an  admirer  of  Celia's  (p.  7)  "  had  lost  an 
eye  at  golf."    This  is  not  a  usual  accident. 


The  White  Virgin.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    London :  Chatto 
&  Windus. 

The  White  Virgin  is  by  Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  and  is  pretty  much 
like  a  million  novels  more — by  this  or  by  another  hand — which  we 
have  read  and  reviewed  before,  and  confidently  expect  to  read 
and  to  review  again.  There  was  a  good  brother,  Clive  Reed,  and  a 
bad  brother,  Jessop  Reed,  sons  of  Grantham  Reed,  "  one  of  the 
best  known  floaters  of  mining  projects  in  the  City."  Grantham 
died,  leaving  his  money  to  Clive,  which  was  awkward  for  Jessop, 
but  more  awkward  for  Miss  Janet  Reed,  Clive's  betrothed, 
whom  Jessop  had  induced  to  marry  him  in  secret,  little  thinking 
that  by  so  doing  she  had  lost  a  trifle  of  ioo,oco/.,  which  was  to 
have  come  to  her,  as  the  will  proved,  if  she  had  married  Clive. 
Now  among  other  things  Grantham  left  Clive  the  White  Virgin 
mine,  and  charged  him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  did  so  ;  living 
laborious  days  to  that  end  amid  "  the  various  jumbled  together 
eminences  of  the  termination  of  the  Pennine  range,"  wherever 
that  may  be  precisely,  and  shunning  all  delights  but  the  society 
of  Miss  Dinah  Gurdon,  a  local  maid.  He  consoled  himself  with 
her  for  his  former  mishap.  But  that  was  not  till  the  last  chapter, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  had  such  difficulties  over  his  mine  and 
such  adventures  generally — thanks  to  his  wicked  brother  and  aa 
accomplice — as  became  a  hero  of  romance.  In  a  story  of  in- 
cident the  incidents  are  everything,  and  white  horses  shall  not 
drag  those  of  The  White  Virgin  from  us.  Perhaps  we  did  not  find 
the  book  very  exciting,  but  other  people  may ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  very  critical  with  this  sort  of  fiction. 


Fair  Island.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Fair  Island,  which  is  frankly  a  boy's 
book,  and  is  on  that  account  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two. 
There  are  adventures  galore  artlessly  enough  told.  If  boys  like 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn,  clearly  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  is  good  for  boys. 
His  writings  can  make  only  for  manliness  and  a  love  of  the 
open  air. 


A  Consufs  Passenger.  By  Harry  Lander.  London :  Bliss, 
Sands,  &  Foster. 
A  Consul's  Passenger  is  not  a  bad  story,  despite  a  display  in 
plenty  of  those  faults  which  do  most  readily  beset  the  amateur. 
The  passenger  was  a  young  man  with  a  fine  voice.  He  bad  an 
engagement  in  "  Mr.  Courtenay's  English  Concert  Company, 
and  sang  at  Nice  ;  but  Mr.  Courtenay's  manager  ran  away,  and 
left  the  company  with  nothing  but  unpaid  bills  to  live  their  lives 
upon.  Now  there  was  in  the  company  a  pretty  girl—  English, 
and  a  lady,  and  hard  up.  Her  the  passenger  contrived  to  send 
home  overland,  while  he  worked  his  own  way  home  in  the 
foc'sle  of  an  English  steamer,  commanded  by  Captain  Goskett, 
"  a  fine  seaman,"  we  are  told,  "  but  a  man  of  no  refinement  or 
manners."  On  getting  to  London  the  passenger,  who  had  had  a 
horrible  time  of  it  on  board  his  vessel,  sought  the  maiden,  and 
asked  her  hand.  But  it  was  by  this  time  another's,  as  she  had 
got  engaged  to  the  rich  son  of  the  lady  whom  the  passenger 
had  asked  to  chaperon  her  on  her  way  home.  This  is  not  a 
jocund  plot,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author,  Mr.  Harry 
Lander,  is  no  pessimist.  He  believes  in  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion. If  the  hero  had  not  been  a  passenger,  he  might  have 
kept  his  lady,  who  would  not  have  fallen  in  with  the  rich 
young  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not  been  a  passenger, 
he  would  never  have  met  a  rich  and  famous  impresario  with  a 
talent  for  swearing,  who  proposed  (in  the  penultimate  chapter) 
to  bring  him  out  in  opera  and  make  his  fortune.  "  You  cannot 
both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,"  with  many  another  adage,  will 
occur  to  the  scholar ;  thus  does  the  author  fulfil  the  copybook. 


The  Professional  Pugilist.  By  Harry  James.  London :  The 
Leadenhall  Press. 
"  I  never  liked  the  French  in  all  my  days,  and  now  I  hate 
them!"  So  spake  Lord  Braxfield,  of  the  "growling  black- 
smith's voice,"  intolerably  cruel  tongue,  and  "  level "  head,  at 
the  famed  trial  of  Muir  and  Skirving ;  and  we,  even  we, 
"concur" — as  they  say  in  the  Courts — with  his  lordship,  substi- 
tuting prize-fighters  for  those  sweet  enemies  the  Gauls,  as  we  lay 
down  The  Professional  Pugilist  of  Mr.  Harry  James.  Mr.  James 
has  done  the  pugilist  for  us  to  the  life,  nothing  extenuating  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice,  in  this  sketch  of  a  story  of  the 
prize-ring.  His  book  is  the  Gallus  or  Charicles  of  "the 
Fancy,"  as  "  the  Fancy  "  is  now,  and  we  have  found  it  quite 
unreadable. 
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Dick  Wylder.    By  Richard  Penderel.    London  :  Remington. 

Mr.  Richard  Penderel,  the  author  of  Dick  Wylder,  expresses  a 
pious  hope,  on  the  last  page  of  his  latter  volume,  that,  "  in  the 
fulness  of  time  he  may  be  permitted  to  again  meet  them  [the 
readers],  and  wander  together  with  them  through  the  mazes  of 
the  unknown."    It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Penderel  is 
well  meaning,  but  no  scorner  of  the  "  split  infinitive,"  that  old 
eyesore.    His  style  may  be  further  exemplified  by  such  a  quota- 
tion as  this,  which  we  take  quite  at  random,  not  maliciously  : — 
'  As  she  sat  in  contemplation,  to  her  was  announced  a  man ; 
he  called  himself  a  man,  indeed  a  nobleman.    He  came  with 
hand  outstretched,  with  words  of  sympathy  upon  his  tongue, 
honied  words  such  as  might  lead  the  very  elect  astray  ;  but, 
as  his  purpose  unfolded  itself,  her  heart,  warned  in  time,  saw 
with  horror  that  he  dared  to  profess  love,  and  to  offer  her  his 
protection  gilded  with  all  the  resources  which  wealth  could 
supply  ;  then  she  arose  in  her  might,  the  old  spirit  flared  up, 
and  she  sent  him  from  her  presence,  cowed,  beaten,  branded 
by  a  woman's  lips,  as  such  a  cur  deserved  to  be  branded.' 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that,  as  they  will  believe  who  read 
Wilfrid  Waide,  Mr.  Penderel's  last  book,  there  is  merit  of  a 
melodramatic  order  in  Dick  Wylder.    People  deprived,  from  any 
cause,  of  a  seat  at  the  Adelphi,  should  find  Mr.  Penderel  an  ex- 
cellent substitute. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

The  Colonization  of  Indo- China.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
J.  Chaieley-Bert,  by  Arthur  Baring  Brabant.  London : 
Constable  &  Co.  1894. 

MCHAILLEY-BERT  is  an  able  advocate  of  French  coloni- 
•  zation  and  a  severe  critic  of  French  colonial  administra- 
tion. He  is  a  Free-Trader,  an  economist  of  the  school  of  J.-B. 
Say  and  Mill,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  future  of  French  colonies, 
like  his  first  official  chief,  the  late  Paul  Bert.  He  thinks  that  the 
old  economists,  J.-B.  Say  and  the  rest,  were  wrong  in  condemning 
colonization  ;  and  he  invites  M.  Leon  Say,  to  whom  he  inscribes 
his  book,  to  assist  him  and  others  in  the  discovery  of  the  whole 
art  of  colonization.  The  views  of  a  Frenchman  on  French  coloni- 
zation are  of  interest  to  English  people  at  this  hour,  especially 
when  the  Frenchman  is,  as  in  this  instance,  no  mere  Chauvinist 
and  phrasemonger,  but  independent,  enlightened,  and  out- 
spoken. Mr.  Brabant  has  done  well,  therefore,  in  translating  M. 
Chailley-Bert's  review  of  the  French  colonial  system.  If  French 
settlements  abroad  do  not  succeed,  the  author  thinks  it  is  mainly 
the  fault  of  the  Administration,  with  its  hidebound  formalism,  its 
passion  for  uniformity,  its  slavery  to  routine,  its  petty  restrictions 
in  commercial  matters.  The  Code  Napoleon,  with  much  else  that 
is  dear  to  the  official  mind,  must  not  be  introduced  unmodified 
into  French  colonies.  M.  Chailley-Bert  has  studied  the  history 
of  Hong  Kong  and  of  India,  the  administration  of  Burmah  by  the 
English,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  "  Let  us  adapt  the 
institutions  of  Burmah  to  Tonquin."  The  French,  he  says,  must 
give  up  their  tariff,  not  by  degrees,  but  altogether  and  openly. 
The  administrative  system  must  be  reformed  and  established  on 
a  broader  basis.  Above  all,  he  insists  upon  an  improved  class  of 
officials.  They  must  be  put  through  the  mill  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations. At  present  there  is  hardly  one  in  ten  of  French 
colonial  officials  whom  he  considers  trustworthy.  Everywhere 
he  notes  a  mania  for  routine,  a  dread  of  initiative,  and  a  shirking 
of  responsibilities.  With  all  his  sensitiveness  to  the  evils  of 
French  colonial  administration,  M.  Chailley-Bert  writes  in 
sanguine  terms  of  the  future.  When  he  compares  what  the 
British  have  accomplished  in  Burmah,  "backed  by  the  infinite 
resources  of  India,"  with  the  results  attained  by  the  French  with 
"  wretched  means  "  in  Tonquin,  he  cannot  refrain  from  admiring 
French  capacity  for  colonization.  M.  Leon  Say,  perhaps,  would 
look  on  the  matter  in  another  light,  and  form  an  economist's 
estimate  of  the  men  and  money  denoted  by  the  "  wretched 
means." 


The  Legend  of  Perseus.    By  Edwin  Sidney  Hartland,  F.S.A. 
Vol.1.    London  :  David  Nutt.  1894. 

In  this,  the  second  volume  of  the  "Grimm  Library,"  Mr. 
Hartland  offers  the  first  instalment  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
my  th  of  Perseus,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  story  as  told  by 
Ovid  and  other  classical  writers,  and  as  it  exists  in  the  folklore 
of  many  peoples.  "  Romances,"  says  Mr.  Hartland,  "  are,  of 
course,  not  folklore."  "  Folk-tales,  when  written  down,  cease  to 
be  traditions."  The  authority,  as  evidence  of  tradition,  of  the 
romance  is  «  greatly  inferior,"  he  remarks,  to  that  of  the  recorded 
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folk-tale,  though  the  value  of  the  latter  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  the  recorder.  The  distinction  is, 
no  doubt,  true  and  sound,  hut  it  may  be  easily  pushed  too  far. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  romancers  are  more  intent  on  amuse- 
ment than  accuracy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  have  been  in 
many  instances  not  entertainers  only,  but  reporters  of  tradition, 
just  as  savages  who  possess  no  literature  seek  to  amuse  in  telling 
their  folk-tales,  even  while  they  observe  strictly  the  traditions  of 
the  tribe.  Ovid  and  Lucian  are  romancers  ;  and  romances,  as 
Mr.  Hartland  observes,  are  deliberate  productions  of  civilization 
and  works  of  conscious  art.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that 
they  are  not,  also,  unconscious  reports  of  tradition,  and  not  less 
worthy  of  credence  than  the  harvest  of  the  folklorist  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  Bushman  or  Beluchi.  The  wide  distribution  of 
the  Perseus  legend  does  not  constitute,  Mr.  Hartland  points  out, 
its  chief  claim  to  importance.  Its  value  lies  in  the  profound 
significance  and  universal  range  of  the  conceptions  upon  which  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  story  rest.  In  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Hartland  analyses  the  legend  in  its  classical  forms  and  classifies 
typical  examples  of  its  plenteous  folklore.  Like  a  modern  musician, 
who  labels  his  leading  motives,  he  provides  each  leading  in- 
cident, or  group  of  incidents,  with  a  distinguishing  title.  Thus 
we  have,  to  name  them  in  order,  "  The  Supernatural  Birth,"  "The 
Life-Token,"  "  The  Dragon-Slaying,"  and  "  The  Medusa-Witch."  It 
is  the  first  of  these  incid  ents  that  is  discussed  in  this  volume.  In  classi- 
cal literature  and  modern  folklore,  in  miirchen  and  saga,  in  custom 
and  belief,  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  birth  abounds,  and  curiously 
suggestive  is  the  collection  of  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Hartland. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  story  of  the  wondrous  birth  of  the 
son  of  Danae,  and  its  analogues  in  folklore,  is  the  prevailing 
popular  faith  in  mysterious  conceptions  or  virgin  births  through 
fantastic  or  grotesque  means,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
action  of  the  wind  or  the  rain,  the  eating  of  some  fish  or  fruit, 
and  so  forth.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  richly  illustrated  in 
the  chapter  on  "  The  Supernatural  Birth  in  Custom."  Mr. 
Hartland's  final  chapter  treats  of  "  Death  and  Birth  as  Trans- 
formation " — -a  fascinating  theme,  yet  unrelated  to  the  legend  of 
Perseus.  The  next  volume  of  the  author's  study  is  to  be  devoted 
to  "  The  Life-Token,"  a  feature  wanting  in  the  classical  forms  of 
the  story,  yet  prominent  in  the  folklore  examples  cited  by  him. 
It  is  natural  to  own  to  some  curiosity  as  to  what  Mr.  Hartland's 
conclusions  may  be  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  this  singular 
feature  from  the  classical  legend,  and  its  significance.  Is  the» 
absence  of  the  "  Life-Token  "  feature  in  the  one  class  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  presence  of  it  in  the  other  ?  That  is  a  question  of 
considerable  interest. 


Border  Ballads.  With  an  Essay  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Twelve 
Etchings  by  C.  D.  Murray.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen  : 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1895. 

Folklorists  are  extending  their  kingdom.    They  are  annexing 
the  ballads.    Mr.  Lang  reminds  us,  in  the  introduction  to  this 
handsome  quarto  of  Border  Ballads,  that  our  inexact  fathers  were 
wont  to  ascribe  our  ancient  ballads  to  "the  old  minstrels."  With 
this  attribution — "  vague  enough,"  as  Mr.  Lang  calls  it — even 
Scott  was  unscientifically  content.    He  styled  his  splendid  col- 
lection "  Border  Minstrelsy."    Modern  criticism  concludes,  how- 
ever, that  popular  poetry  is  "  only  a  branch  of  folklore  in  general," 
to  quote  Mr.  Lang's  words.    Still,  as  the  origin  and  authorship 
of  so  many  of  the  ballads  are  unknown,  the  old  attribution  is 
not  discredited.   The  authors  of  "  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,"  and 
some  others  of  the  twelve  here  reprinted,  possibly,  nay  pro- 
bably, were  "  old  minstrels,"  and  of  the  jongleur  type  too.  Some  of 
these  ballads,  such  as  "  Clerk  Saunders,"  but  not  all,  belong  to  folk- 
lore.   Some  Scottish  ballads,  but  assuredly  not  all,  are  superior 
to   English   ballads,   though   Mr.  Lang  would  not   admit  as 
much.    As  Mr.  Baring-Gould  shows,  with  regard  to  popular 
music,  there  was  "  conveyance,"  as  well  as  interchange,  in  both 
directions,  across  the  Border.    "  The  Twa  Corbies,"  as  Mr.  Lang 
remarks,  is  the  same  poem  as  "  The  Three  Ravens,"  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  English  poem  is  the  earlier.    Despite  the  Scan- 
dinavian variant  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lang,  the  "Douglas  Tragedy" 
may  be  as  historical  as  "  Edom  o'  Gordon,"  and  as  localized  in  inci- 
dent as  it  is  in  topography.  Why  should  there  not  be  coincidence 
in  history  as  well  as  repetitions  of  history?  But  Mr.  Lang's  essay, 
full  of  suggestion  as  it  is,  especially  with  regard  to  the  anti- 
quarian aspects  of  the  ballads,  is  excellent  reading  for  scholars. 
The  reflections  on  the  fairy  lore  in  "  Tamlam "  are  particularly 
striking.    It  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  considering  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  fairies,  that  "  Tamlam  "  should  be  the  only  ballad 
on  the  belief  that  is  known  to  exist.    Book-lovers  and  ballad- 
lovers  will  welcome  this  fine  imprint  of  Messrs.  Constable,  with 
Mr.  Murray's  admirably  sympathetic  etchings,  worthy  of  associa- 
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tion  -with  the  beautiful  and  passionate-hearted  poems  that  they 
illustrate. 

The  Early  Public  Life  of  William  Eicart  Gladstone.  By  Alfred 
F.  Robbins.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 
The  subject  of  this  volume  is  one  that  would  assure  the  author 
of  many  readers,  even  if  he  were  less  capable  than  he  is  of  stimu- 
lating us  to  the  imaginative  exercise  that  is  necessary  to  its  full 
appreciation.  It  is  not  easy  to  construct  a  mental  causeway,  as 
it  were,  by  which  you  may  make  a  facile  passage  across  the  half- 
century  that  connects  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Home  Rule  with  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  who  was  the  hope  of  the  Tories.  The  bridge,  in 
fact,  is  apt  to  assume  the  unsubstantial  show  of  that  in  the  Vision 
of  Mirza.  But  Mr.  Robbins  is  considerate.  He  does  not  plunge 
at  once  into  the  Parliamentary  career  of  the  member  for  Newark, 
but  provides  a  long,  perhaps  lengthy,  preparative  stage,  such  as 
is  proper  to  a  family  history.  Preliminaries  overpast,  however, 
the  work  moves  briskly  enough,  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
early  years  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  his  first  successes  in  the  Commons 
and  as  an  author,  is  very  well  told,  despite  a  not  unpardonable 
tendency  to  the  style  and  tone  of  an  eluge. 

By  Reef  and  Palm.    By  Louis  Becke.    London :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

"  Every  one  who  lias  a  taste  for  good  stories,"  says  Lord 
Pembroke,  in  his  preface  to  this  little  book,  "  will  feel  the  force 
of  these."  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  reader  of  Mr. 
Becke's  delightful  volume  could  dissent  from  this  opinion.  The 
power  and  vividness  of  "The  Chilian  Bluejacket,"  "  Enderby's 
Courtship,"  and  the  rest  of  the  collection  are  curiously  impressive, 
and  abide  in  the  mind  as  few  short  stories  do.  Lord  Pembroke's 
tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  these  representations  of  life  in  the  South 
Pacific  Islands  is  enforced  a  hundredfold  by  the  haunting  effect 
they  produce.  The  conjunction  of  this  romantic  quality  with 
that  absolute  "  truth  to  nature  "  which  Lord  Pembroke  commends 
with  hearty  good-will  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Becke's 
fascinating  stories.  Reading  them,  we  had  noted  many  a  passage 
for  quotation,  and  in  the  end  decided  that  they  must  be  read 
altogether,  and  not  dismembered,  so  good  are  they. 

Thomas  Hardy.    By  Annie  MacDonell.    London  :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1894. 

Between  this  little  book  of  adevoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Hardy's  fic- 
tion and  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy  there  is  as  great 
a  difference  as  between  the  Falstaffian  sack  and  the  Falstaffian 
bread.  If  the  one  is  somewhat  heady,  the  other  is  a  trifle  unsus- 
taining.  Miss  MacDonell  has  well  and  diligently  studied  the 
Wessex  master,  yet  the  fruit  of  her  study  seems  to  us  none  of  the 
ripest.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  have  cut  up  her  material  and 
presented  her  offering  in  the  form  of  little  cubes,  or  crumbs. 
" Story wright,"  "Men  and  Women,"  "Humourist,"  "Prose 
Writer,"  "  Painter  of  Nature  " — these  are  some  of  the  chapter- 
headings  of  the  discourse,  and  in  none  is  there  any  justification 
of  the  superfine  method  of  division.  Ten  little  pages  are  devoted 
to  Mr.  Hardy  as  "  Prose  Writer,"  and  a  dozen  or  so  to  Mr. 
Bardy  as  "  Storywright."  The  one  chapter  yields  nothing  rele- 
vant as  to  the  novelist's  prose,  and  the  other  nothing  as  to  the 
structure  of  his  novels.  The  book  has  some  good  things  in  it,  it 
is  true,  besides  its  map  of  Wessex;  but  it  is  far  too  scrappy  to  be 
satisfactory. 


Revolted  Woman.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  London:  Elkin 
Mathews.  1894. 

Mr.  Harper,  like  a  modern  John  Knox,  denounces  the  mon- 
strous regiment  of  women,  making  the  "  New  Woman  "  the  text 
of  a  discourse  that  bristles  with  historical  instances  and  pre  sent 
day  portents.  It  is  an  odd  jumble  of  "Bess"  of  Hardwick  and 
Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  and  the  devotees  of  Bloomer, 
and  other  specimens  of  the  emancipated,  long  since  lain  in  limbo. 
Mr.  Harper  deals  with  these  vain  and  transient  extravagances 
with  an  amusing  seriousness,  as  if  the  business  were  urgent,  and 
he  had  but  a  short  time  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  the  puppets  of 
the  show.  Something,  he  feels,  must  be  done  to  stem  the  out- 
rageous tide.  "  Society,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  been  ringing  lately 
with  the  writings  and  doings  of  the  pioneers  of  the  New  Woman, 
who  forget  that  woman's  mission  is  submission."  Now,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Harper,  we  protest  that  these  same  pioneers  do 
not  forget  that  woman's  mission  is  submission — the  submission  of 
man.    Mr.  Harper  is,  in  fact,  a  little  unfair. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare.  By  Charles  and  Mart  Lamb.  With 
a  continuation  by  Harrison  S.  Morris.  4  vols.  London : 
Dent  &  Co.  1894. 

More  than  fifty  editions,  it  seems,  of  the  popular  Tales  from 


Shakspeare  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  in  1807.  The 
pretty  reprint  before  us  comprises  in  its  first  and  second  volumes 
the  work  of  the  Lambs.  The  other  two  contain  the  sixteen 
plays  which  did  not  fall  under  the  original  scheme,  and  are  here 
rendered  into  prose  by  Mr.  Harrison  Morris.  Among  the  omitted 
dramas  were  the  historical  series,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  should 
not  have  been  included  in  the  original  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Shakspeare  for  "  the  young  reader."  Apart  from  the  pith  of 
history  that  is  in  them,  the  "  story  "  is  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
appeals  to  the  young.  Whether  the  young  gentlemen  of  to-day 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  instructing  their  small  sisters  in  these 
matters,  as  Lamb  suggests,  is  a  dubious  point.  Mr.  Mcrris,  who 
disclaims,  as  is  natural,  any  thought  of  competition  with  his 
illustrious  exemplars,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  has  executed  a 
difficult  undertaking  with  taste  and  no  slight  skill.  The  experi- 
ment was  worth  making,  and  the  result  justifies  the  attempt. 


Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook's  Notes  on  Tobogganing  at  St. 
Moritz  (Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.)  form  an  interesting  history 
of  the  Crista  course  at  St.  Moritz,  the  "  finest  run  in  existence," 
and  of  all  the  feats  of  skill  and  daring  that  have  been  accom- 
plished upon  it  since  it  was  opened  in  1887.  Mr.  Cook  gives  a 
clear  and  minute  description  of  the  making  of  the  Crista  run  and 
the  evolution  of  the  "  skeleton  "  of  steel  which  supplemented  the 
native  Schlittli.  His  book  is  the  record  of  the  achievements  of 
the  St.  Moritz  Club,  whose  "  Grand  National  "  competitions  have 
raised  tobogganing  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  The  illustrations, 
after  photographs,  are  excellent. 


Mr.  Heinemann's  new  series  of  English  Catalogues  of  Foreign 
Art  Galleries  will  prove  a  boon  to  English  tourists.  The  first 
volume,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Venice, 
is  an  admirable  compilation  by  E.  M.  Keart,  handy  in  form,  and 
based  on  a  sound  and  clear  method.  The  descriptive  notes  are 
extremely  well  done.  Altogether,  no  English  visitor  to  the 
Venice  Academy  should  be  without  this  capital  guide. 


We  have  also  received  As  You  Like  It  and  The  Taming  of  the 
Shretv,  new  volumes  of  the  charming  "  Temple "  Shakspeare* 
edited  by  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz,  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co. ; 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Fisher  Unwin),  "  Children's  Library,"  with 
Cruikshank's  illustrations ;  On  and  Off  the  Saddle,  by  Lispenard 
Rutgers  (Putnam's  Sons)  ;  Making  a  Shooting  (Soniienschein 
&  Co.)  ;  Love,  Marriage,  and  Happiness,  by  Isidore  (Digby,  Long, 
&  Co.) ;  Part  38  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  A  Short  History  of 
the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Our  Journey  into  Scotland, 
ad.  1692,  from  Loivther  (Edinburgh:  Douglas);  Sanitation  and 
Health,  &  Lecture  by  Colonel  R.  C.  Hart,  V.C.,  and  Brigade- 
Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  H.  Hendley,  CLE.  (Clowes  & 
Sons) ;  A  Butler  in  Bohemia,  by  E.  Nesbit  and  Oswald  Barron 
(Drane) ;  In  the  Veldt,  by  "  Harlet  "  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  When 
the  Sea  gives  up  its  Dead,  by  Mrs.  George  Corbett  (Tower  Pub- 
lishing Co.) ;  An  Election  Journal,  by  "  M."  (Remington  & 
Co.);  The  Critical  Revieiv,  Vol.  IV.  (Edinburgh  :  Clark);  Stories 
from  English  History,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  (Seeley  &  Co.) ; 
Recollections  of  a  Virginian,  by  General  D.  H.  Maury  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  ;  Elizabeth  Jane  Whately,  Reminiscences  of  her  Life 
and  Work  (Seeley  &  Co.) ;  Pipe-Lights,  by  H.  T.  Whitaker 
(Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  in  two  volumes, 
and  Plutarch's  Lives  (Blackie  &  Son),  "  School  and  Home 
Library";  Harry  Coverdale's  Courtship,  new  edition  (Routledge); 
Cassell's  Universal  Portrait  Gallery,  Part  I. ;  and  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Newington  Public  Library,  "  Lending  Department,"  com- 
piled by  Richard  W.  Mould,  Librarian. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

IBSEN  has  finished  a  new  three-act  play,  which  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  an  English  admirer,  is  "  full  of  devils." 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  new  book 
by  Mrs.  Ritchie  (Miss  Thackeray)  called  Chapters  from  Some 
Memoirs.  These  chapters  have  already  appeared  separately  in 
various  magazines,  and  some  of  them  are  as  charming  as  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  written  by  a  writer  who  is  always  full 
of  sympathetic  charm.  Part  of  their  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  throw  new  light,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Thackeray. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  also  announce  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  "  series,  in  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Three- 
and-sixpenny  Library,  each  volume  to  contain  three  biographies. 
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The  first  volume  will  be  published  on  December  14,  and  will 
include  "Chaucer,"  by  A.  W.  Ward;  "Spenser,"  by  Dean 
Church ;  and  "  Dryden,"  by  George  Saintsbury.  Subsequent 
volumes  will  appear  monthly. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  announces  for  publication  to-day  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr. 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare ;  and  also  Alphonse  Daudet :  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Study,  by  Mr.  Robert  Harborough  Sherard,  the 
writer  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  chronicle,  on  similar 
lines,  of  the  life  and  work  of  Zola.  Mr.  Sherard  knows  Daudet, 
and  his  facts  are  taken  at  first  hand. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Edinburgh  "  edition  of  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  works,  which  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  is  editing  for 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  will  appear  on  December  16.  The 
edition  is  to  consist  of  twenty  volumes,  and  it  will  contain  all 
Mr.  Stevenson's  generally  known  works  (for  the  most  part  care- 
fully revised),  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  unknown  and  unpub- 
lished matter.    It  will  be  limited  to  1,000  copies. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  a  very  elaborate  Christmas  book,  entitled  Venezia ;  or, 
Venice  depicted  by  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  text  has  been  adapted 
from  the  German  of  Henry  Perl  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers), 
and  there  is  an  introduction  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill ;  but  the  special 
feature  is  a  series  of  over  200  full-page  and  text  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Ettore  Tito  and  other  well-known  Venetian 
artists.  The  binding  will  be  printed  in  several  colours,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Venetian  binding  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a  collected 
edition.  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  announces  The  Tales  of  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  in  one  volume,  containing  "  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral," 
"  The  Sinner's  Comedy,"  "  A  Bundle  of  Life,"  and  "  A  Study  in 
Temptations,"  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  had 
already  appeared  in  the  Pseudonym  Library.  There  is  also  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  is  issuing  a  complete  series  of  transla- 
tions of  the  novels  of  Turguenieff  and  Bjornson,  the  former 
translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  Garnett,  the  latter  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Though  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bjornson  series — Synnbve  Siilbakken — which  has  just  appeared,  is 
merely  a  revised  reprint  of  a  previous  translation,  the  other 
volumes  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  newly  translated.  A  com- 
plete translation  of  Turguenieff,  carefully  done  from  the  Russian, 
has  long  been  needed  ;  he  has  been  excellently  done  into  French, 
and  as  yet  very  partially  and  very  indifferently  into  English. 

Mr.  Heinemann  also  announces,  for  the  21st  of  this  month,  a 
selection  from  the  Journal  des  Gonccurt,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
work  of  fiction  which  the  originators  of  the  naturalistic  novel 
have  ever  produced.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  flavour  of  the 
original  can  be  very  thoroughly  indicated  in  a  rechauffe  of  speci- 
men dishes.  Mr.  Heinemann  is  also  about  to  publish  a  new  book 
of  travel  by  Mr.  Henry  Savage  Landor  (writer  of  Among  the 
Hairy  Ainus)  entitled  Corea  ;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 
It  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  people  and  customs  of  Corea,  and 
will  be  copiously  illustrated  from  sketches  by  the  author,  who 
has  lived  among  the  natives  for  a  year,  in  constant  association 
with  the  King,  the  chief  Ministers,  and  the  common  people. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  are  issuing  an  entirely  new  Life  of 
Warren  Hastings,  by  Colonel  Malleson,  done  from  a  new  stand- 
point, and  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  first  Governor-General 
of  India  against  the  invectives  of  Burke,  the  inaccuracies  of  Mill, 
and  the  "  distorted  perspective  "  of  Macaulay. 

They  are  also  publishing  Days  of  a  Soldiers  Life,  by  General 
Sir  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Walker,  a  collection  of  letters  written  from 
the  Crimea,  from  China  in  i860,  from  Bohemia  in  1866,  from 
France  in  1870-71  ;  with  extracts  from  a  private  journal  kept 
from  1 87 1  to  1888. 

Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown's  Life  of  John  Addington  Symonds  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nimmo  in  two  volumes  early  next 
month.  The  form  of  the  biography  will  be  somewhat  new.  For 
the  most  part  Mr.  Symonds  is  made  to  tell  his  own  tale,  the 
chronicle  alike  of  his  inner  and  of  his  outer  life  (his  work,  his 
friendships,  and  his  travels),  by  means  of  extracts  from  his  letters 
and  journals,  and  from  that  curious  autobiography  which  he  him- 
self thought  the  best  piece  of  work  he  had  ever  done,  but  which 
will  probably  never  be  published  in  full.  These  extracts  are  care- 
fully chosen,  and  dovetailed  into  one  another  without  apparent 
break,  the  source  of  each  extract  being  indicated  in  a  footnote. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet ;  or,  Lamaism,  with  its  Mystic 
Cults,  Symbolism,  and  Mythology,  by  L.  Austine  Waddell,  M.B., 
who  was  thorough  enough  in  his  researches  to  buy  a  Lamaist 
temple,  and  ingenious  enough  to  persuade  the  worshippers  that 
he  was  a  Western  incarnation  of  Buddha  himself. 


Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish,  early  next  week,. 
The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  containing  a  facsimile  of  the 
seventy-nine  plates  of  the  Turin  papyrus  and  the  twenty  plates  of 
the  Louvre  papyrus,  with  a  complete  translation  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  S.  Davis,  and  copious  and  elaborate  notes  on  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  will  be  the  most 
complete  edition  of  this  very  curious  document  ever  published. 

Messrs.  Sonnenschein  are  about  to  issue  a  new  series,  under  the- 
editorship  of  Mr.  Kenelm  D.  Cotes,  entitled  the  "  Social  England 
Series."  The  first  volume  will  be  Troubadours  and  Courts  of 
Love,  by  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  MA.,  which  will  be  followed  at  short 
intervals  by  Chivalry,  by  the  Vice- Provost  of  Eton  ;  The  Fine 
Arts,  by  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown  ;  The  English  Manor,  by 
Professor  Vinogradoff ;  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  by  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith,  &c. 

Messrs  Remington  &  Co.  will  publish  in  the  first  week  in 
December  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold  White's  Problems  of  «• 
Great  City,  containing  some  additional  matter,  bringing  the  book 
up  to  date. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  few  weeks'  time  the 
Autobiography  of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  are  preparing  an  illustrated  mono- 
graph on  Pictorial  Posters,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt,  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  know  of  any  artistic 
affiches  that  may  have  appeared  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Re- 
productions will  be  given  of  examples  by  French,  English 
American,  German,  and  Italian  artists. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

PAEIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banquc 
{near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  KiosauE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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CHRONICLE. 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  used  plain  language  at  Swan- 
sea last  week.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
made  to  his  style  of  speaking  so  far  as  elegance  of 
phrase  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  his 
meaning.  He  strongly  disapproves  of  the  Ministerial 
reticence  about  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  to  be  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Radicals,  it  seems, 
object  to  any  reform  of  the  Upper  House.  They  see 
bo  advantage  in  the  Referendum,  nor  in  a  Committee 
of  representatives  from  both  Houses  to  decide  disputed 
points.  Unlike  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Labouchere  is 
in  favour  of  a  single  Chamber.  "All  questions  are 
ci  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  country  before  they 
"  ever  reach  the  Commons."  So  "  it  is  perfect  non- 
"  sense  to  talk  of  bridling  the  reckless  speed  of  that 
41  House."  The  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  exist  side  by  side,  unless  the  former  is  de- 
prived of  its  veto  or  swamped  by  the  creation  of  Liberal 
peers.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Labouchere  insisted  that 
the  Resolution  should  be  "stalwart,  clear,  and  distinct," 
if  the  Government  hoped  to  win  the  next  election. 

Nor  were  Messrs.  Woods,  Burns,  and  Broadhurst 
less  uncompromising  in  their  interview  with  Lord 
Rosebery  on  Tuesday.  The  Labour  party  have  the 
effrontery  to  expect  from  the  Government  a  fulfilment 
of  their  promises.  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  unlike  that 
meek  humourist,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  declines  to  be 
put  off  with  the  plea  that  the  Government  have  too 
much  legislation  on  their  hands  already.  Home  Rule 
and  Disestablishment  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Lords 
are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  payment  of  members 
holds  the  chief  place  in  the  programme  of  the  Labour 
representatives.  The  memory  of  the  Premier,  who 
seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  pro- 
mise to  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  payment  of  members 
next  Session,  had  to  be  refreshed  on  that  point  some- 
what sharply,  and  an  amusing  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  the  money  value  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 
It  was  provisionally  fixed  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  at  300?. 
a  year;  which  means  that  a  sum  exceeding  200;oooJ. 
a  year  will  have  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
our  Parliamentary  representatives.  Taxpayers  are  also 
presently  to  be  saddled  with  the  official  election  ex- 
penses. But  really,  when  a  man  is  taking  money  out 
of  his  neighbour's  pocket,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  stop  at  any  particular  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

Lord  Rosebery  can  scarcely  be  congratulated  on  a 
successful  week.    What  with  the  very  awkward  defeat 
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in  Forfarshire,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Government 
cannot  quite  welcome,  and  the  not  altogether  friendly 
attitude  of  the  Radicals  and  Labour  party,  he  is 
deserving  of  all  pity.  When,  too,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Ti  vies  of  last  Saturday  he  confessed  to  having  made  a 
"  slip"  in  stating  that  the  New  Zealand  Government 
had  no  wish  to  administer  Samoa,  his  "  pleasure " 
in  "readily  admitting  the  fact"  can  hardly  have 
amounted  to  rapture. 


It  appears  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  oration  at 
Cork  last  Saturday  that  there  never  was  "a  more 
"'blessed  prospect  of  re-establishing  complete  national 
"  unity  "  with  the  object  of  co-operation  "against  the 
"  hereditary  enemies  of  Ireland  "  than  at  the  present 
moment.  If  the  Irish  would,  indeed,  "cordially  co- 
"  operate"  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  we  might  be- 
lieve in  the  "  blessed  prospect."  But  in  this  very 
speech,  the  prelude  of  which  was  so  promising,  Mr. 
O'Brien  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  "  not  speaking, 
"  of  course,  of  the  half-dozen  Dublin  politicians  who 
"  follow  in  Mr.  John  Redmond's  wake,  who  have  com- 
"  mitted  themselves  to  a  hopeless  and  impossible 
"  policy."  After  which  followed  abuse  of  Mr.  Redmond, 
which  he  repeated  in  his  Monday's  speech.  For  the 
rest,  he  dished  up  the  old  crambe  repetita  about  "  the 
"  last  and  only  obstacle  to  the  obtaining  of  a  Home 
"  Rule  Parliament  "  being  "  the  hostility  of  the  House 
"  of  Lords."  We  cannot  expect  Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  ac- 
curate in  his  statements — that  would  be  clipping  the 
wings  of  his  imagination — but  his  statement  that  "  the 
"  elected  representatives  of  the  British  people  are  with 
"  us  "  does  not  exactly  dazzle  the  mind  as  a  new  and 
brilliant  truth. 


On  Monday  Mr.  O'Brien  deviated  into  the  wilds  of 
Irish  history,  taking  as  his  subject  "  France  as  an  ally 
"  of  Ireland."  Irish  rhetoricians  seem  to  delight  more  in 
suggestions  of  danger  than  in  its  actual  presence.  Mr. 
O'Brien  treated  his  audience  to  a  glorification  of  the 
military  prowess  of  the  Irishmen  in  the  service  of  Con- 
tinental armies ;  Fontenoy  was.  of  course,  paraded  ; 
Sarsfield  was  belauded  and  English  perfidy  commented 
on.  The  sympathy  existing  between  France  and 
Ireland  in  the  past  was  significautly  alluded  to.  But 
in  spite  of  all  his  grandiloquence  we  cannot  somehow 
imagine  Mr.  O'Brien  figuring  as  the  subject  of  a 
volume  in  any  future  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series. 
Great  men  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  is  the  gentle- 
man who  caused  the  welkin  to  resound  with  lamenta- 
tions when  his  nether  garments  were  abstracted. 
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M.  Jules  Roche,  in  his  report  on  the  French  War 
Budget,  points  out  that,  from  1887  to  189 1,  the 
annual  German  Budget  has  exceeded  the  French  by 
sums  varying  between  1,000  pooi.  and  6,000  oool. 
From  1 89 1  to  the  present  date  the  French  expenditure 
has  actually  decreased  3.000,000?.,  whilst  the  German 
has  again  increased.  The  number  of  men  with  the 
colours  provided  for  in  1895  is  only  411.700,  when 
the  African  troops  are  deducted,  which  total  is  less  by 
129  000  men  than  the  German.  With  a  diminishing 
population,  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  French  will 
soon  be  much  greater. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Magnard,  the  editor  cf  the 
Figaro,  France  has  lost  one  of  her  most  notable  men. 
Under  his  editorship  the  Figaro  reached  a  degree  of 
prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  French 
journalism. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Tuesday  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons  gives  figures  showing  that  the  heavy  rainfall 
between  October  20  and  November  14  of  this  year  was 
characterized  by  "  persistency  rather  than  intensity." 
The  November  floods  of  1852  and  the  October  floods 
of  1865  and  1875  throw  our  contemporary  deluge  into 
the  shade.  But  still  we  can  boast  that  "over  the 
"  South  of  England  it  rained  at  nearly  every  station 
"  nearly  every  day  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and 
"  finished  (at  any  rate  for  a  time)  with  approximately 
"  an  inch  a  day  for  four  consecutive  days."  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  we  have  not  beaten  the  1875  record  for 
October  and  November.  "  I  am  not  sure,"  says  Mr. 
Symons,  "  that  there  was  any  period  of  three  weeks  or 
"  so  with  a  rainfall  over  the  whole  of  the  South  of 
"  England  equal  to  the  recent  fall." 

There  has  been,  to  use  the  language  of  the  telegrams, 
"  sharp  fighting  "  on  the  Tana  River,  in  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Witu.  The  Somalia  are  said  to  have 
been  plundering  and  murdering  in  the  British  Sphere 
of  influence,  and  to  have  killed  several  Wapokoma,  a 
tribe  under  our  protection.  Our  forces,  consisting  of  five 
Europeans  and  twenty- four  natives,  fired  upon  a  body 
of  about  two  hundred  Somalis  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tana,  and  killed  or  wounded  between  twelve  and 
forty  of  the  enemy  "in  seven  minutes."  The  Somalis 
were  harassed  in  their  retreat  by  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  the  Wapokoma,  "  and  will  probably  be  caught  and 
"  exterminated  by  a  force  of  Nubian  troops,  under 
"  Captain  Rogers,  Administrator  of  Witu."  If  this  is 
"  sharp  fighting,"  what  is  ordinary  fighting  ?  The  whole 
affair  reads  disgustingly  like  a  battue. 

Londoners  who  delight  in  the  crisp  watercress  as  an 
accompaniment  of  the  breakfast  and  tea  table  may  be 
surprised,  and  possibly  disgusted,  to  hear  that  the 
cress  in  question  is  largely  grown  on  sewage-farms. 
There  is  also  a  serious  danger  involved  in  eating  this 
cress.  According  to  Dr.  Verdon,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Lambeth,  its  consumption  may  be  traced 
as  the  cause  of  several  recent  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  water  which  percolates  the  sectional  beds 
he  found  to  possess  "  all  the  chemical  characteristics 
"  of  liquid  sewage,"  and  by  means  of  the  microscope  he 
discovered  in  it  innumerable  colonies  of  bacteria. 

Who  shall  say  that  romance  is  dead  ?  Last  week  a 
hundred  brigands  made  a  descent  upon  the  little  town 
of  Tortoli,  in  Sardinia.  The  garrison  of  Tortoli 
mustered  precisely  three  soldiers,  all  told.  The  towns- 
people, however,  imprudently  lent  their  assistance, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  "a  gallant  resistance," 
and  three  valuable  lives  were  lost,  whilst  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  were  wounded.  The  report  runs  that 
the  brigands  carried  off  8.000L  worth  of  booty  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  small  township  in  Sardinia 
can  boast  of  so  much  portable  property.    The  denoue- 


ment would  read  well  in  a  shilling  shocker.  One  of 
the  brigands  died  as  they  were  retiring  with  the 
plunder.  Whereupon  a  comrade  cut  off  his  head  and 
took  it  away  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion. Since  then  arrests  have  been  made,  and  the 
whole  affair  is  being  degraded  to  the  level  of  reality. 

"  The  Secret  of  Long  Life  "  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  attributes  his  vigorous  health 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year  "in  a  large  measure"  to 
"  daily  exercise  on  horseback."  Carlyle,  too,  was 
much  given  to  riding.  Major  Knox  Holmes  pinned 
his  faith  on  tricycles.  Equality  of  temperature  was 
the  panacea  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  M.  Barthe- 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire  believes  in  rising  and  retiring  to  rest 
early,  with  regular,  steady  work  during  the  daytime. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  attribute  his  longevity  to  Ms 
daily  walk  in  all  weathers  and  his  thirty-two  bites 
allotted  to  every  morsel  of  food.  An  American  octo- 
genarian, M.  van  der  Weyde,  proclaims  "  the  study 
"  and  practice  of  music "  to  be  the  elixir.  But  is 
it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of  the  great 
modern  composers  died  before  they  reached  the  half- 
century  ?  All  old  folk  are  wont  to  attribute  their 
long  lives  to  abstinences  of  some  kind,  and  no  doubt 
the  intensity  of  their  faith  in  a  certain  special  treat- 
ment of  themselves  not  only  proceeds  from  an  innate 
law  of  their  being,  but  also  reacts  most  bene- 
ficially upon  their  physical  condition.  Like  chil- 
dren they  cannot  believe  in  their  mortality.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  in  order  to  live 
long  one  must  enjoy  a  sound  constitution  and  take 
heed  not  to  strain  it.  In  fact,  we  must  make  a  careful 
selection  of  our  ancestors,  as  Heine  summarized  it 
years  ago.   

In  an  important  article  on  the  alleged  increase  of 
infant  mortality  in  England,  the  Lancet  remarks  that 
this  conclusion  appears  to  be  mainly  based  on  the 
returns  for  1893— a  year  exceptionally  fatal  owing  to 
the  high  temperature  and  deficient  rainfall.  The  infant 
death-rate  has  been  exceptionally  low  in  the  present 
year.  Between  1 851-1860  and  1 861-1870  the  mortality 
was  154  per  i,ooo;  between  1871-1880  it  fell  to  149 
per  1  000,  and  between  1881-1890  it  further  decreased 
to  142  per  i,ooo.    Thus,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
the  rate   of  infant   mortality   in   England  steadily 
declined,  notwithstanding  constant  fluctuations,  owing 
chiefly  to  variations  of  summer  temperature.    In  1893 
the  death-rate  was  as  exceptionally  high  as  it  has  been 
exceptionally  low  in  1894.    Hence  it  is  that  the  mean 
rate  for  1891-93  exceeds  the  mean  rate  for  1881-90. 
But  the  assertion  that  there  has  been  a  recrudescence 
of  infant   mortality  is    premature.     That  artificial 
food,  substituted  for  mother's  milk,  is  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  many  infants  is  indisputable;  but  the 
Lancet  agrees  with  Mr.  Asquith  in  doubting  whether 
any  existing  statistics  go  to  show  that  the  morta- 
lity is  due  to  the  employment  of  married  women  m 
factories.     Some  of  the  towns  in  which  the  death- 
rate  is  highest  are  not  manufacturing  towns,  or  towns 
in  which  women  are  much  employed   in  factories. 
Charing  and  laundry  work,  which  areas  much  account- 
able for  artificial  feeding  as  factory  work,  are  equally 
detrimental  to  infant  life.    Furthermore,  the  excess  in 
the  death-rates  in  certain  manufacturing  towns  is  al- 
most as  large  among  children  and  adults  as  it  is  among 
infants.    "  This  fact  points  to  general  sanitary  causes, 
"  which  affect  all  ages,  rather  than  to  the  employment 
"  of  married  women  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  excess 
"  of  infant  mortality.    While,  however,  we  admit  and 
"  deplore  this  excess,  we  demur  to  the  assertion  ot 
"  general  increase  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
"  England." 
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MR.  ASQUITH  AS  A  RADICAL. 

MR  ASQUITH'S  speech  in  Birmingham  was  not 
only  an  exceedingly  able  speech,  but  also  one 
■of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  politic?. 
For  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  man  not  only  of  great  talent,  but 
also  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character.  It  will  be 
in  the  memory  of  all  that  when  Mr.  Asquith  was 
pressed  by  the  Irish  party  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy,  and  to  release  the  gentlemen  known  as  the 
Birmingham  dynamiters,  he  refused  peremptorily,  thus 
showing  a  disdain  for  popularity  and  a  moral  strength 
that  roused  the  House  of  Commons  to  cheers.  Mr. 
Asquith  does  not  take  up  a  position  lightly  or  change 
his  ground  without  pressure  of  good  reason,  or  of  that 
necessity  which  constitutes  the  best  of  reasons.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  him  seriously  when  he  declares 
himself,  as  he  did  on  Wednesday  last,  to  be  in  favour 
•of  ending,  and  not  of  mending,  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  laughing  at  the  tinkering  proposed  by  his  leader, 
Lord  Rosebery,  he  used  the  following  words  : — "  I  will 
"  say  nothing  but  this  about  these  proposed  changes 
*'  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the 
"  House  of  Lords  is  to  maintain  its  present  functions, 
*'  they  are  changes  to  which  you  and  I  can  never 
"  assent.  We  are  not  going  to  see  the  creation,  with 
"  a  fresh  mandate  of  popular  authority,  of  a  new  and 
more  formidable  and  irresponsible  power  in  this 
?'  country." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  Times'  report,  and 
mean,  if  they  mean  anything,  that  we  must  now  count 
Mr.  Asquith  as  being  against  a  Second  Chamber,  as 
belonging  to  the  advanced  Democratic  wing  ;  and  the 
time  and  circumstances  add  to  the  importance  of  this 
•declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
For  some  weeks  he  has  been  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  been  in  touch  with 
his  constituents,  and  his  party  has  just  lost  a  seem- 
ingly safe  seat  in  Forfarshire  on  this  very  cry  ;  yet  Mr. 
Asqulth  chooses  this  moment  to  gibe  at  his  leader's 
Conservatism,  and  to  take  his  stand  among  the  most 
stalwart  Radicals.  What  does  this  mean  ?  The  last 
General  Election  proves  conclusively  that  neither  party 
in  the  country  is  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the 
party  programme.  The  bye-elections  that  have  taken 
place  since  tell  the  same  tale.  The  Liberal  loss  in  Forfar- 
shire in  November  can  be  set  off  against  the  reduced 
Tory  majority  at  Birkenhead  in  October.  With  a  luke- 
warm party  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  politic  for 
Ministers  to  display  all  the  Conservatism  they  possess. 
Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Asquith  choose  this  moment  to 
display  his  Radicalism  ?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  place,  and  consider  what  will  be  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Lord  Rosebery's  Resolution  abolishing  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  First 
of  all,  this  Resolution  will  unite  the  Liberal  party. 
Every  Liberal  in  the  House  will  vote  for  it ;  but,  while 
voting  for  it,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Radical 
leaders,  Mr.  Storey,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr. 
Labocchere,  will  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
single  responsible  representative  Chamber.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  party,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  the 
Hou>e  of  Commons,  will  follow  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  mending,  and  not  of 
ending,  the  Upper  House.  But,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  representative  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  country — that  is,  the  Radical 
polic)  of  ending  the  House  of  Lords  is  backed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Liberals  in  the  constituencies,  while 
the  official  Liberal  policy  of  mending  the  House  of 
Lords  finds  little  favour  with  the  mass  of  voters. 

This  statement  seems  to  us  reasonable,  and  to  explain 
the  Home  Secretary's  declaration.   It  is  not  necessary 


to  assert  that  by  this  speech  Mr.  Asquith  offers  him- 
self as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Premiership;  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  sees  that  Lord  Rosebery's  desire  to 
strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  finds  but  a  small  follow- 
ing in  the  constituencies,  and  with  his  usual  astuteness 
he  puts  the  powers  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  intel- 
lect at  the  disposal  of  the  Radical  masses.  He  may  find 
his  reward.  With  Mr.  Asquith  to  lead  them,  and  a  cry 
which  unites  the  party  to  go  to  the  country  with,  the 
situation  seems  to  us  to  be  growing  serious.  If  the 
Conservatives  win  the  next  General  Election,  as  we 
thought  probable,  they  stand  in  danger  now  of  winning 
by  only  a  narrow  majority ;  for  enthusiasm  excites 
enthusiasm,  and  the  Radical  who  wishes  to  end  an 
institution  is  always  a  more  formidable  antagonist 
than  the  Moderate  who  is  willing  to  mend  it. 


OUR  EXPANSION  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

THE  history  of  England  in  the  last  five  years  mu>t 
be  looked  for  not  in  England  but  ia  Africa,  where 
there  has  been  built  up,  and  is  still  building,  an  exten- 
sion of  our  world-empire,  the  importance  of  which  will 
be  estimated  more  adequately  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence  than  it  is  to-day.  This  work  of  expansion  has 
gone  on  chiefly  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Towns  have 
sprung  up  and  newspapers  are  published,  and  most  of 
the  conditions  of  a  highly  organized  civilization  are  to 
be  found  where  a  jear  ago  armed  impis  surrounded 
the  kraal  of  the  monarch  of  the  most  formidable 
fighting  people  ia  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  same  work  of  expansion  has  been  going  on  in 
Nyasaland  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  though, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  that  swiftest  developer  of  coloni- 
zation, the  discovery  of  pajing  gold  reefs,  the  work  has 
been  more  gradual,  and  has  also  attracted  much  less 
attention.  Those  who  some  days  ago,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  heard  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  our  Commissioner  and  Consul-General,  read 
a  paper  on  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  must 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  obtained  in  a  brief  three  years'  administration. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  administering 
the  Protectorate  for  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
supervising  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company  the 
Sphere  of  influence  beyond,  and  this  briefly  is  his 
record. 

He  found  parts  of  the  regions  he  was  sent  to  govern 
almost  denuded  of  inhabitants,  and  parts  in  a  condition 
of  chaos  and  civil  war.  The  cause  of  all  this  confusion 
and  anarchy  was  the  slave-trade,  with  its  continual 
raids  and  the  petty  wars  those  raids  gave  rise  to.  Even 
in  the  districts  of  Biantyre  and  West  Nyasa,  where 
European  influence  was  strongest,  the  slave-trade  was 
openly  carried  on,  and  security  of  life  and  property 
— for  natives,  at  all  events — there  was  none. 

A  few  missionaries  and  coffee- p'anters  and  the 
natives  the  former  had  educated  and  influenced — with 
what  great  success  Mr.  Johnston  admiringly  acknow- 
ledges— were  the  one  firm  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quagmire  of  disorder,  on  which  safe  footing  might  be 
found  to  begin  the  work.  Mr.  Johnston  recognized  at 
once  that  nothing  short  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  would  op?n  the  road  to  successful  administration. 
The  means  and  men  at  his  command  for  this  purpose 
were  not  excessive.  A  force  of  seventy  Sikhs  and  one 
hundred  Zanzibaris,  led  by  a  brilliant  and  accimplished 
English  officer  lent  by  the  Indian  Government,  was 
his  army;  and  the  authority  to  levy  faxes  was  the  some- 
what scanty  financial  support  accorded  by  the  Home 
Government,  though  of  course  the  sinews  of  war  were 
amply  supplied  from  time  to  time  by  the  grants  made 
by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Like  the  pax  Romana  our  British  peace  generally 
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begins  with  war.  The  destruction  of  anarchy  and  the 
conditions  which  cause  it  must  be  carried  out  before 
constructive  work  can  begin.  The  slave-trade  had  to  be 
killed,  not  scotched ;  and  in  Central  Africa  the  slave- 
trade  had  grown  to  giant  dimensions,  and,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  died  hard.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
skill  and  daring  of  Captain  Cecil  Maguire  and 
his  Sikhs  carried  all  before  them  ;  but  the  loss 
of  that  fine  soldier,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  off  his  men  from  a  desperate  situa- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  campaign  against  Makanjira, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  slave-trading  chiefs,  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reverses  and  misfortunes  which 
finally  left  Mr.  Johnston  with  but  forty  Sikhs,  and 
forced  him  temporarily  to  abandon  the  offensive. 
From  this  miserable  condition  of  impotence  Mr.  John- 
ston and  the  crusade  against  slavery  were  rescued  by  a 
special  grant  from  Mr.  Ehodes  ;  the  war-chest  thus 
replenished,  the  force  of  Sikhs  was  increased  and  the 
work  again  begun.  Makanjira  was  attacked  and  sub- 
dued, and  the  campaign  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  throughout 
the  Protectorate. 

Law  and  order  are  now  firmly  established.  Excellent 
roads  have  been  made.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  African  Trans-continental  Company, 
and  already  employs  trained  native  operators.  The 
Government  printing,  including  the  Gazette,  is  done 
by  natives  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Universities 
Mission  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  whose 
work  in  industrial  education  cannot  be  too  highly 
spoken  of ;  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  has  made, 
native  labour  abundant  and  cheap,  the  trade  of  the 
country  has  increased  fivefold,  and  the  value  of  land 
twentyfold. 

Among  other  indications  of  Mr.  Johnston's  success, 
we  note  that  not  only  is  the  white  population  five 
times  greater  than  it  was,  but  the  native  population 
has  multiplied  with  extraordinary  rapidity — the  Census, 
for  instance,  in  the  Shire  district  showing  an  increase 
from  1,000  natives  in  1891  to  10,000  in  1894  who  pay 
hut  taxes  to  the  amount  of  above  400^.,  and  are 
peaceful,  prosperous,  and  contented ;  and  even  the 
warlike  Yaos,  sometime  Mr.  Johnston's  fiercest  oppo- 
nents, are  converted  into  excellent  police  ;  in  short, 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  administration  has  been 
triumphantly  completed. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Johnston  has  initiated  a  new 
movement  of  colonization,  beginning  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops  and  the  encouragement  of  Indian 
traders,  from  which  far-reaching  political  and  social 
advantages  may  be  expected,  if,  as  he  predicts,  Central 
Africa  becomes  the  centre  of  emigration  for  the  more 
enterprising  section  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India. 

The  benefit  to  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  of  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order  under  our  flag  ought  to 
be  obvious  to  the  most  carping  Little  Englander.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  the  suppression  of  slavery  will  open 
up  new  fields  for  our  commerce,  which  will  prove  imme- 
diately and  increasingly  profitable  ;  but  that  need  not 
make  us  doubt  the  reality  of  the  benefits  conferred. 
It  is  Mr.  Johnston's  merit  to  have  shown  that  the 
ending  of  the  slave-trade  is  not  only  a  work  of  genuine 
philanthropy,  but  also  that  it  is  good  business.  And 
always  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  region 
we  have  to  count  with  no  national  feeling,  no  spirit 
of  antagonism  between  the  black  and  white  races. 
Our  Administrator  has  been  cordially  supported  by 
four-fifths  of  the  native  population  in  his  crusade 
against  tie  slave-trade,  and  probably  no  one  in  the 
whole  country  in  question,  except  some  disconsolate 
slave-trader,  would  deny  that  the  establishment  of  the 
pax  Britannica,  while  admittedly  necessary  to  our 
own  expansion  and  our  own  commerce,  has  been  alto- 
gether a  welcome  boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Protectorate  in  Central  Africa. 


And  here  it  is  bare  justice  to  remember  that  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Johnston's  work,  when  his  own  individual 
share  has  been  acknowledged,  belongs,  not  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  to  Mr.  Ehodes  and  his 
Company,  whose  rare  public  spirit  supplied  the  funds 
for  practically  the  whole  work  of  administration,  together 
with  special  grants  which  alone  made  possible  that 
work  of  humanity  and  true  civilization — the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Nor  is  this  all  that  England  owes 
to  Mr.  Ehodes.  The  African  Trans-continental  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  will  shortly  be  open  for  messages 
from  Blantyre,  in  Central  Africa,  to  Salisbury,  in 
Mashonaland  (a  telegraph-line  being  admittedly  a 
necessary  instrument  for  the  development  of  our 
Empire,  though  not  likely  for  a  long  time  to  prove 
remunerative),  owes  its  existence  to  the  enlightened 
patriotism  of  the  same  public-spirited  millionaire,  who 
has  himself  found  the  bulk  of  the  capital. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Ehodes  has  for  years  thrown  his  great 
abilities,  his  long  purse,  his  immense  influence  at  the 
Cape  into  the  work  of  England's  expansion  in  Africa. 
While  excellently  seconded  by  his  subordinates,  and 
supported  by  all  men  of  light  and  leadirjg  in  South 
Africa,  and  by  not  a  few  here,  he  may,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  be  said  alone  to  have  conceived  and  carried  out 
this  astonishing  work,  whereby  an  empire  in  which  the 
area  of  France  or  Germany  would  be  merely  a  province 
has  been  in  five  years  added  to  our  dominions. 

Mr.  Ehodes  is  now  in  London.  His  conduct  during 
the  past  year  or  two  has  been  subjected  to  the  criticism 
of  all  men,  and  has  been  minutely  canvassed  in  the 
Press.  But,  whatever  faults  of  word  or  deed  may  have 
been  committed  by  him,  he  may  not  unreasonably 
expect  it  to  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Eobert 
Clive,  that  he  has  rendered  "  great  and  distinguished 
"  services  to  his  country." 


THE  WAE  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  detailed  accounts  which  are  now  beginning  to 
reach  us  from  the  seat  of  war  show  that  the 
Japanese  advance  has  not  been  quite  the  walk-over 
which  telegrams  had  led  us  to  infer.    The  battle  of 
Pingyang,  for  instance,  turns  out  to  have  involved 
hard  fighting.    General  Yeh  held  the  southern  attack 
fairly  in  check  to  the  end,  causing  severe  loss  to 
the  assailants  ;  General  Tso  was  killed  on  the  parapet 
of   a   battery   while  personally   directing   its  fire; 
and  the  issue  seems  to  have  been  decided,  at  last, 
mainly  by  the  well-conceived  attack  upon  the  Chinese 
rear.     That  is  a  menace  to  which  the  Chinese  are 
peculiarly  sensitive,  and  to  which  the  wooden  nature  of 
their  tactics  renders  them  specially  liable.    They  con- 
struct works  on  their  front,  to  oppose  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing from  a  known  quarter.    Gordon's  unreason- 
able propensity  for  circumventing  these  arrangements 
was  a  matter  of  serious  discomposure  to  the  Taepings, 
and  history  is  evidently  repeating  itself  in  the  present 
campaign.    Still,  though  these  limitations  have  placed 
the  Chinese  at  an  unquestionable  disadvantage,  there 
has,  as  we   said  before,  been  severe  fighting,  and  I 
fighting  that  has  involved  considerable  loss  to  the 
attacking  force.    We  hear  of  sick  and  wounded  arriving 
in  numbers  at  Chemulpo  and  Seoul,  besides  numbeis 
more  shipped  back  to  Japan ;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  1 
explain  t  he  constant  reinforcements,  which  would  appear  J 
unnecessary  if  the  Japanese  successes  had  been  so  J 
cheaply  purchased  as  we  were  at  first  led  to  infer.  !] 
For  not  on'y  have  all  the  reserves  been  called  up,  but  1 
this  yeai's  conscripts  have  now  been  summoned  to  I 
the  colours. 

The.^e  considerations  may  tend  to  justify  our  previou3  i 
suggestion  that  the  Chinese  case  was  not  so  hopeless  i 
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but  that  the  Imperial  Government  might  have  been 
wise  to  show  a  bolder  front,  instead  of  begging  for 
mediation  with  a  view  to  peace.  If  its  troops  are 
uniformly  beaten,  they  clearly,  when  they  have  re- 
spectable arms,  make  the  victors  pay  a  price ;  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  such  Pyrrhic  victories  might 
be  serious  for  the  Japanese.  For  the  strain  must  tell 
with  disproportionate  effect  upon  the  smaller  Power ; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  winter  is  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  the  Chinese  with  rapid  strides.  It  may  be 
within  a  fortnight ;  it  may  not  be  for  three  weeks  ; 
but  certainly  within  a  month  the  head  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Corea  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  will  be  closed 
by  ice ;  and  then  will  begin  that  bitter  Manchurian 
winter  which  many  anticipate  will  prove  more  fatal 
than  Chinese  bullets  to  a  race  unaccustomed  to  ex- 
posure and  prone  to  chest  disease.  Can  it  be  some 
apprehension  of  this  kind  that  is  slackening  the  energy 
of  the  Japanese  ?  or  was  the  Manchurian  collapse  over- 
rated, and  are  there  still  sufficient  Chinese  between 
Moukden  and  the  Corean  frontier  to  delay  Count 
Yamagata's  advance  ?  Moukden  was  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  3rd  of  November,  as  a  fitting  present  for 
the  Mikado's  birthday  ;  but  it  has  not  jet  fallen,  and 
the  invaders  do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
along  the  road.  We  hear  reports  of  an  engagement  at 
Suiyen  (in  the  south-west),  in  which  the  Chinese  were, 
as  usual,  defeated ;  but  an  attempt  to  force  the  Motien 
Pass,  through  the  hills  which  cross  the  Moukden  road 
some  distance  in  front  of  Feng-wang-cheng,  is  said  to 
have  been  repulsed  by  General  Nieh,  who  has  command 
of  that  post. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  meantime,  do  not 
seem  to  be  advancing  with  undiplomatic  haste.  Eng- 
land is  unquestionably  anxious  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  is  declared  to  be  in  accord  with  Eussia  in  this 
and  other  respects.  But  Germany  and  Italy  seem 
indisposed  to  meddle;  and  France  is  understood  to 
conceive  that  her  interests  are  confined  to  the  frontiers 
of  Tongking,  where  the  constant  brigandage  which 
is  charged  against  the  Chinese  may  lead  to  complica- 
tions, and  might  possibly  entail  rectifications,  in  certain 
eventualities.  Japan  is  unquestionably  anxious  to 
humiliate  China  by  forcing  her  to  sue  directly  for 
peace.  Her  response  to  the  overtures  of  the  United 
States  appears  to  amount  to  an  intimation  to  that 
effect.  Her  successes  have  been  such,  she  considers, 
as  to  entitle  her  to  expect  that  gratification.  Besides, 
the  Government  has,  admittedly,  to  reckon  with  the 
excited  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  is  probably  not  un- 
willing to  go  on  fighting  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
some  signal  success.  The  opposition  in  the  Diet  is 
only  suspended,  and  might  break  out  with  greater 
energy  if  peace  were  made  on  terms  incommensu- 
rate with  the  expectations  that  have  been  raised. 
Eussia  is  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  given  Japan 
fair  warning  that  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy 
Corea  ;  so  that,  if  accounts  were  closed  just  at  present, 
the  Government  might  fail  to  exhibit  a  sufficient 
balance.  For  every  reason,  therefore,  attention  is 
becoming  concentrated  upon  Port  Arthur.  The  fight- 
ing promises  to  be  heavier  there  than  any  that  has 
occurred  yet  during  the  campaign,  and  complete  vic- 
tory on  either  side  would  probably  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  events.  The  Japanese  would  score  its 
capture  as  a  political  as  well  as  military  triumph,  and 
the  depressing  effect  at  Peking  would  be  correspondingly 
great;  while,  if  the  Chinese  can  succeed  in  repelling 
the  attack,  it  might  prove  a  turning  point  in  the  war. 
,Not  that  there  is  any  indication  of  a  Chinese  general 
arising  who  shall  prove  able  to  van  a  pitched  battle  in 
the  open  field  ;  but  that  successful  resistance  would 
give  Chinese  statesmen  time  to  recover  their  nerve, 
I  alio  jv  time  for  the  manufacture  and  purchase  of 
!  weapons  and  the  general  improvement  of  organization, 

\ 


and,  above  all,  provide  time  for  that  gradual  process 
of  attrition  by  which,  more  than  by  any  single  telling 
blow,  the  Chinese  might  possibly  hope  to  wear  down 
the  Japanese  attack. 


ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE  AT  OXFORD. 

SOME  remarks  of  ours  on  the  new  School  at  Oxford 
have  brought  us,  among  other  interesting  com- 
ments, a  postcard  from  the  Eev.  A.  L  Mayhew.  Mr. 
Mayhevv  is  apparently  annoyed  because  we  directed  our 
ciiticism  of  the  Board  of  Studies  to  the  qualifications  for 
their  work  of  the  newly-elected  members.  We  should 
have  thought  the  reason  for  so  doing  was  tolerably  clear  ; 
but  we  are  willing  enough  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
official  membership  of  the  Board,  if  Mr.  Mayhew  likes. 
The  statute  confers  that  status  upon  nine  professors, 
of  whom,  with  a  single  exception,  none  owes  his  post 
or  reputation  to  any  acquaintance  he  may  happen  to 
have  with  English  literature.  The  exception  is  the 
Professor  of  Poetry,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Mayhew 
for  troubling  to  correct  a  rather  obvious  error  of  ours 
in  this  connexion.  The  addition  of  Professor  Palgrave 
to  the  Board  strengthens  it ;  but  our  argument  stands 
almost  unaffected.  Professor  Palgrave  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  single-handed  against  a  crowd  of  pedants 
determined  to  degrade  the  study  of  English  literature 
into  a  branch  of  philology.  This  becomes  manifest 
when  we  pass  the  other  names  in  review  ;  Professor 
Earle  did  some  good  work  in  Anglc-Saxon  a  large 
number  of  years  ago  ;  Professor  Napier  was  given  a 
Chair,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  he  might  com- 
plete his  studies  in  the  same  dialect ;  Professors 
Bywater,  Ellis,  Buys,  and  Max  Muller  represent 
classics,  philology,  and  things  in  general ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Montagu  Burrows  is  possibly  as  much  to  be 
respected  for  his  intimacy  with  English  literature  as 
he  is  to  be  admired  for  his  very  curious  knowledge  of 
history. 

The  scheme  provided  for  a  certain  number  of 
professors  of  various  branches  of  philology  on  the 
Board,  and  left  it  open  to  the  University  to  make  the 
balance  even,  if  it  chose,  by  selecting  representative 
students  of  literature.  But  Oxford  has  deliberately 
chosen  not  merely  to  allow  the  philological  element  to 
be  amply  represented,  as  the  statute  provides,  but 
actually  to  exclude  literature  entirely  from  that  elected 
section  of  the  Board  which  will,  no  doubt,  have 
nearly  the  whole  management  of  the  business  in 
its  hands.  Two  more  members  will  have  been 
elected  before  these  words  are  in  print,  and  their 
presence  on  the  Board  will  remove  it  still  further  from 
any  claim  to  superintend  studies  in  English  literature  : 
we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  for  giving 
our  boys  an  agreeable  and  humorous  introduction  to 
Greek  prose  composition,  and  we  have  no  doubt  some 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wright  for  turning  his 
knowledge  of  German  to  account,  in  adapting  certain 
Gothic,  Old  High-German,  and  Middle  High-German 
grammars  for  English  use;  but  we  co^fiss  we  fail  t> 
see  bow  the  addition  of  these  men  to  the  Board  dees 
anything  but  make  matters  worse  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  want  a  School  of  Literature.  The 
fact  is,  Oxford  is  behaving  in  a  way  altogether  beneath 
its  dignity  in  this  matter.  It  might  have  established 
a  School  of  English  Language,  or  a  School  of  English 
Literature,  or  both.  It  might  conceivably  have  rolled 
the  two  ill-yoked  subjects  into  one  working  curri- 
culum, though  the  awful  example  of  the  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  Languages  Tripos  at  Cambridge  ought  to  have 
deterred  it.  But  it  has  done  none  of  these  things; 
instead,  it  has  set  up  the  machinery  for  examining  in 
philology,  and  is  now  going  to  grant  honours  which 
will  purport  to  have  been  obtained  for  knowledge  of 
literature.    Surely  this  is  dishonest. 
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Dishonesty,  indeed,  is  the  marked  characteristic  of 
each   University's  dealings  with   English  literature. 
The  cause   is   not   far   to   seek.    The   number  of 
men  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  are  really  entitled 
by   their   knowledge   and  critical  faculties  to  epeak 
with   authority  on  the  masterpieces  and  history  of 
our  literature  is   very  small ;    and    they  are  out- 
numbered, out-shouted,  and  out-voiced  by  pretentious 
dilettanti,  pushing  quacks,  and  dryasdust  philologians. 
The  average  Don  knows  his  classics  or  mathematics 
or  history  or  natural  science  well  enough,  and  is  con- 
tent to  occupy  himself  with  his  special  study.    If  he 
is  bothered  much  about  a  new  school  for  anything,  he 
gives  a  languid  consent,  and  leaves  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  thing  to  those  who  pose  as  "specialists." 
What  sort  of  men  Oxford  and  Cambridge  regard  as 
"specialists"  in  the  matter  of  English  literature  we 
have  recently  seen.    Any  one  who  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  of  going  a  little  more  fully  into  the  matter 
would  do  well  to  glance  at  the  way  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity procures   and  sanctions  the  editing  of  the 
English   classics.     We   have   been  at  the   pains  of 
pointing  out  in  another   column  a  few  of  the  most 
glaring   errors   of  omission   and  commission,  a  few 
of    the    examples   of    astonishing    negligence  and 
painful   incompetence,    which    disfigure   an  Oxford 
edition  of  Dryden  recently  prepared  for  the  use  of 
young  students.    The  book  is  no  worse  than  most  of 
the  kind  which  the  Universities  force  upon  the  children, 
young  men,  and  women  whose  education  they  control, 
directly  and  indirectly.    It  is  possibly  considered  (at 
Oxford)  a  trifle  better,  as  we  vaguely  remember  a 
boastful  little  advertisement  that  called  attention  to 
some  peculiar  merit  which  it  was  supposed  to  possess. 
It  will  do  well  enough  to  exemplify  the  attitude  of 
Oxford  towards  the  study  of  English  literature. 


OUR  NEXT  WAR. 


IN  a  remarkable  book  on  the  relation  of  the  British 
Navy  to  British  Commerce  that  has  just  appeared, 
the  subject  of  naval  efficiency  is  considered  from  a 
novel  point  of  view,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  are 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the   present  with  singular 
clearness  and  force.    Though  its  title  may  hint  of 
theory,  there  is  nothing  of  airy  speculation,  of  the 
nature  of  a  Kriegspiel,  about  Our  Next  War,  in  its 
Commercial  Aspect  (Blades,  EASt,  &  Blades).  It 
differs  entirely  from  the  various  examples  of  expert  or 
amateur  literature  on  the  navy  that  has  poured  from 
the  press  of  late.    Of  merely  technical  points  of  con- 
troversy in  naval  matters  it  takes  no  note  whatever. 
Questions  of  arms,  or  armament,  or  equipment  gene- 
rally, it  leaves  untouched.    The  author,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Dawson,  writes  as  a  man  of  business,  employing  the 
facts  and  figures  of  business  men  in  the  past.  By 
what  we  must  call  a   happy   inspiration,  since  the 
results  are  so  instructive,  he  has  been  led  to  study  the 
books  of  certain  representative  underwriters  of  Lloyd's 
of  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars.    As  historical  material  these  documents,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  not  a  little  curious.    They  are,  also, 
fruitful  in  suggestion  and  warning,  as  is  convincingly 
shown  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  by  Mr. 
Dawson.    If  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depends 
upon  our  supremacy  on  the  seas,  as  all  are  now  agreed, 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  in  time  of  war  is  a 
question  that  ranks  first  in  national  importance.  The 
strength  of  our  navy  should  accord  with  the  magnitude 
of  our  commerce.    At  the  opening  of  our  last  great 
naval  war  in  1793  we  were  what  we  still  are,  a  mari- 
time Power,  though  we  did  not  then  depend  for  bread 
upon  foreign  wheat.     For   twenty-two   years,  with 
brief  and  unimportant   intervals,   we  were  engaged 


in  a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  most  powerful 
enemy  we  had  yet  encountered.    We  emerged  suc- 
cessful, after  prolonged  efforts  such  as  we  had  never 
made  before  and  have  had  no  occasion  for  since.  The 
comparative  tables  of  marine-insurance  rates  printed  in 
Mr.  Dawson's  book  show  what  share  in  the  strain  on 
the  national  resources  was  borne  by  those  directly  con- 
cerned in  commerce.    If  we  fought  hard,  we  spent 
freely.  We  were  taxed  as  we  had  never  been  taxed,  and 
incurred  a  National  Debt,  in  proportion  to  our  means 
and  population,  greater  than  any  other  nation  has 
known.    Even  in  the  last  years  of  the  period,  as  Mr. 
Dawson's  figures  show,  the  "war  risk"  with  respect 
to  the  insurance  rates  on  the  Atlantic  trade  continued 
to  rise.    Despite  the  crushing  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  the  enemy  at  Trafalgar,  and  despite  Napoleon's 
dream  of  blockade  against  British  ports  proving  a  vain 
thing  for  want  of  a  navy  to  enforce  it,  our  commerce 
suffered  terribly.     Mr.  Dawson  is  hardly  correct  in 
stating   "that  after   1805  we  had  scarcely  left  an 
"  enemy's  ship  afloat,  and  at  sea,  excepting  privateers, 
"  the  skulking  debris  of  defeated  navies,"  since  there 
was  the  Danish  fleet,  for  example,  which  NArOLEON 
might  have   employed   against  us,  if  we  had  not 
promptly  destroyed  it  two  jears  later,  at  Copenhagen. 
Still  the  significant  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  our 
great  naval  successes,  our  commerce  was  being  "  plun- 
"  dered  at  sea  "  to  an  extent  estimated  by  Mr.  Dawson 
at  "  not  much  short  of  10  per  cent,  upon  everything 
"  we  put  afloat."    Altogether,  during  this  long  period 
of  incessant  warfare,  in  spite  of  all  we  achieved,  "  the 
"  enemy  levied,"  as  Mr.  Dawson  puts  it,  "a  marine 
"  insurance  toll  of  some  5  per  cent,  upon  everything 
"  we  put  afloat." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what 
should  be  our  state  of  preparation,  and  what  the 
preconceived  arrangement  between  "  Lloyd's,"  as  re. 
presenting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the 
Admiralty  in  the  event  of  war.  If  such  sacrifices  were 
inevitable  when  dealing  with  a  crippled  enemy,  what 
may  ours  not  be  in  these  times  ?  Mr.  Dawson  does 
not,  of  course,  undertake  to  forecast  the  "  war  ri 
rate  on  any  given  line  of  trade.  But  in  our  next  great 
naval  war,  as  in  our  last,  the  enemy's  aim  will  be  th 
destruction  of  our  commerce.  The  precise  degree  0 
efficiency  or  non- efficiency  of  our  navy  as  protectior 
to  our  commerce  will,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  be  ascertainec 
and  posted  at  "  Lloyd's,"  and  made  known  from  day  t< 
day  in  all  the  commercial  centres  of  the  world  as  sureb 
as  the  price  of  Consols.  Such  a  toll  ou  our  commerci 
as  was  levied  of  old  would  have  an  immediate  effect 
the  writer  observes,  "  and  one  greater  than  it  had  ii 
"  the  past."  He  urges  that  it  would  be  mors  tha^ 
any  freight  obtainable  in  these  days  could  sustain 
for  the  freight  is  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  possibl 
point,  owing  to  the  keenness  of  the  competition.  A 
the  same  time,  the  enormous  increase  of  our  tradi 
has  converted  the  seas  into  what  Mr.  Dawson  cal 
"  well-stocked  preserves,"  containing  countless  wealth 
mostly  British  property.  How  vast  has  been  th 
increase  of  our  trade  since  the  period  of  the  wars  wit 
France  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  years  1785  an 
1892,  cited  by  Mr.  Dawson  to  give  full  effect  to  th 
contrast  presented  by  his  comparative  table  of  mariD 
insurance  in  18 12  and  in  1892.  In  1785,  eight  yea 
before  war  was  declared,  our  exports  and  impor 
amounted  to  thirty-two  millions.  In  1892  the  tot 
exports  and  imports  were  seven  hundred  and  fifte 
millions.  "  Five  per  cent,  war  premium  on  the 
"  values  would  have  been,"  Mr.  Dawson  remarks,  " 
"the  scale  of  1785  — 1.561.000?  ,  and  on  the  sc 
«0f  1892  —  35  771,000',,"  or  nearly  four  milUoi 
more  than  the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports 
1785.  This  comparison  is  an  effective  illustration 
the  prodigious  increase  in  the  requirements  of  the 
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imes.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  great  trade  routes 
tr  ocean  highways  would  be  crowded  with  vessels  bear- 
ng  rich  cargoes  open  at  all  points  to  the  attack  of 
he  enemy.  Regarding  the  navy,  in  relation  to  the 
'  war  danger  of  our  commerce,"  as  something  like 
yhat  the  Fire  Brigade  is  to  the  incendiary  danger  of 
l,ondon,  he  observes  that  "we  must  steadily  back  it 
1  by  insurance." 

English  politicians  to-day  have  been  compelled 
)y  the  steady  pressure  of  competent  naval  criticism  to 
iccept  as  a  fundamental  fact  that  our  navy  ought  to  be 
superior  to  the  navies  of  any  two  European  Powers 
combined  against  us,  even  to  the  united  navies  of 
France  and  Russia.  If  our  navy  is  in  this  condition — 
:hat  is,  if  we  are  more  than  a  match  for  France  and 
Russia  together — it  is  assumed  that  our  commerce  is 
safe. 

This  the  author  of  Our  Next  War  shows  to  be  an 
issumption  that  will  not  bear  examination.  For,  by 
adducing  the  evidence  of  our  experience  in  the  past,  he 
is  able  to  prove  that,  even  after  our  navy  had  wiped  out 
of  existence  the  hostile  fleets  of  Europe,  we  lost  so 
much  by  privateers  that  the  same  proportion  of  loss 
to-day  would  drive  our  whole  carrying- trade,  conducted 
on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit,  into  neutral  bottoms. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
sweep  the  seas ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  no  two  fleets 
in  existence  which  would  dare,  combined,  to  meet  our 
battle-ships.  In  order  to  preserve  our  commerce 
and  our  carrying-trade  we  must  be  able  to  mask  the 
whole  fleets  of  France  and  Russia — that  ii,  we  must 
be  able  to  blockade  them  effectively;  and,  to  maintain 
an  effective  blockade,  our  warships  must  be  to  the  com- 
bined warships  of  France  and  Russia  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  three.  This  is  the  deliberate  view  of  our  first 
authority  on  naval  questions,  Admiral  Sir  G.  Hobnby. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  blockade  was  far  more 
easy  to  maintain  effectively  in  the  old  days  of  sailing- 
ships  than  it  is  now  in  the  days  of  steam,  when  the 
blockaded  squadron  can  come  out  at  any  time,  and  has 
always  plenty  of  coal,  while  the  blockading  squadron 
must  be  continually  supplied,  if  it  is  to  keep  the  sea 
and  be  ready  for  action. 

The  argument  of  the  author  of  Our  Next  War  bears 
out  the  contention  of  Admiral  Hornby  and  the  best 
opinion  in  our  navy.    We  must  be  strong  enough,  not 
only  to  overwhelm  any  hostile  fleet  on  the  seas  ;  we 
must  be  strong  enough  to  blockade  them  in  port.  For, 
were  but  half  a  dozen  of  our  grain-ships  taken  by  the 
enemy,  immediately   the  insurance-rates  at  Lloyd's 
would  go  up  to  a  prohibitive  point.    It  is,  indeed,  a 
doubtful  question  whether  any  obtainable  increase  of 
1  our  navy  would  really  safeguard  our  merchantmen  ; 
for  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  now  enormously 
the  richest  power  on  the  seas,  and  the  inducement  to 
hostile  privateers,  where  most  of  the  ships  they  will 
meet  will  be  certainly  British,  is  greatly  increased.  In 
L  order  to  deal  with  foreign  privateers  and  to  protect  our 
^commerce,  Admiral  Hobnby  has  stated  that  we  need 
;  some  300  cruisers  in  addition  to  those  we  already 
possess.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  our 
;  navy  should  be  largely  increased. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  superior  facilities  for 
coaling,  as  well  as  the  greater  regularity  of  steamships, 
makes  it  easier  for  us  than  it  was  to  protect  our 
:  merchantmen  ;  but,  when  all  is  said,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  best  course  would  not  be  for  our  Govern- 
;ment  to  arrange  for  the  State  to  insure  all  our  mer- 
cantile navy,  and  employ  our  whole  strength  of  warships 
;md  cruisers  in  offensive  operations ;  while  the  cost  of 
j  ikying  the  insurance  upon  the  merchantmen  we  had 
wost  might  be  defrayed  out  of  a  war  indemnity  specially 
|  calculated  for  that  purpose. 
\ 

—  ^== 
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THACKERAY'S  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Forum  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  written  an  article  upon  "  Thackeray's 
Place  in  Literature."    Mr.  Harrison  is  a  man  of  letters 
whose  opinions  generally  deserve  respectful  consideration ; 
his  judgments  on  matters  of  literature  in  especial  are  always 
sober  and  thoughtful,  and  betray  an  extreme  desire  to  be 
open-minded  and  impartial.    Besides  these  high  critical 
qualifications,  he  himself,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  excel- 
lent writer ;  and  yet  we  opened  his  essay  upon  Thackeray 
with  a  certain  nervous  shrinking.    He  was  undertaking,  we 
felt,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  could  be  set  a  critic, 
and  the  easy  flow  of  his  introductory  sentences  convinced  us 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  almost  impos- 
sible nature  of  his  enterprise.    Yet  the  sad  experience 
of  his  forerunners  might  have  warned  him.    It  took  the 
world  over  two  hundred  years  to  find  Shakspeare's  place  in 
literature,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Lessing  and  Goethe, 
Englishmen  might  even  now  be  indulging  in  the  smug 
contempt  that  Pepys  showed  for  the  author  of  The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  or  be  playing  the  self-complacent 
superior  to  the  playwright  who  was  "  much  more  careful 
to  please  than  to  instruct,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  phrased 
it.     And  this  is  not  a   singular  or  an  exceptional  in- 
stance of  the  incompetence  of  criticism.    On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  commonplace  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  greatest 
men  pass  through  life  unappreciated  by  their  contemporaries. 
Carlyle  was  the  first,  we  think,  to  try  to  give  this  truth 
artistic  form.  He  tells  us  how  in  a  small  town  one  may  seek 
in  vain  for  a  great  cathedral — the  ordinary  houses  conceal  it 
from  the  view;  but  when  one  goes  thirty  or  forty  miles  away 
the  dwelling-houses  all  disappear,  leaving  the  huge  building 
alone  upon  the  horizon.    As  the  transitory  vanishes,  he  re- 
marks finely,  the  Eternal  becomes  ever  the  more  clearly 
visible.    The  simile  is  a  memorable  one,  but  conveys  some- 
thing more  than  the  simple  truth.    It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  greater  a  man  is  the  fewer  there  will  be  in  any 
generation  capable  of  appreciating  him.    A  man  can  only 
be  judged  by  his  peers;  a  Shakspeare,  therefore,  has  to 
await  the  final  award  for  long  centuries.    It  will  be  inte- 
resting, then,  to  see  how  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  judges 
Thackeray  and  what  place  in  the  literary  Pantheon  he 
assigns  to  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair. 

And  because  of  Mr.  Harrison's  largeness  of  view  and 
wealth  of  sympathy,  his  dicta  on  many  points  are  of  high 
value.  At  the  very  outset  he  tells  us  that  Thackeray's 
mastery  over  style  places  him  "  amongst  the  very  greatest 
masters  of  English  prose,  and  undoubtedly  as  the  most 
certain  and  faultless  of  all  the  prose  writers  of  the  Victorian 
age."  Again  and  again  he  recurs  to  this  theme.  Noting 
that  Thackeray's  style  was  as  good  in  his  first  book  as  in 
his  Vanity  Fair,  he  talks  of  his  "  prodigious  precocity  in 
style,"  and  draws  upon  his  stock  of  laudatory  epithets — 
"  his  exquisite  style,"  "  faultless  and  beautiful  style,"  "  a 
style  which,  for  purity  and  polish,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
Fielding,  Richardson,  or  Scott " — until  at  length  he  loses  all 
measure  :  "  Of  Thackeray's  style — a  style  that  has  every 
quality  in  perfection  :  simplicity,  clearness,  ease,  force, 
elasticity,  and  grace — it  is  difficult  to  speak  but  in  terms  of 
unstinted  admiration."  Now  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  knows 
well  that  neither  Thackeray's  style  nor  anybody  else's  style 
"  has  every  quality  in  perfection  "  ;  he  knows  better  than 
most  that  Thackeray's  style  has  not  the  trenchant  power 
and  pungency  of  Swift's,  nor  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
Bacon's,  nor  the  carven  solidity  of  Landor's.  Why,  then, 
does  he  overpraise  it  1  The  doubt  comes  to  us — it  is  only  a 
doubt  as  yet — that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  dimly  conscious 
of  having  done  Thackeray  less  than  justice  in  other  respects, 
is  seeking  to  make  up  for  his  stinginess  in  essentials  by  a 
heedless  generosity  in  a  matter  of  less  moment. 

This  apprehension  is  strengthened  in  us  as  we  see  how 
Mr.  Harrison  exalts  all  the  novelist's  minor  achievements. 
He  will  have  it  that  Thackeray's  illustrations  of  his  own  books 
are  "  a  very  important  portion  of  the  writer's  method." 
Damning  with  exaggerated  praise,  he  asserts  that  "  they 
assist  us  to  understand  the  characters."  "  It  is  true,"  he 
admits,  "  they  are  ill  drawn,  often  impossible,  crude  and 
almost  childish  in  their  incorrectness  and  artlessness  ;  but 
they  have  in  them  the  soul  of  a  great  caricaturist,  they 
have  the  Hogarthian  touch  of  a  great  comic  artist."  As  we 
read,  the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that  it  is  Mr.  Harrison's 
method  to  overpraise  the  unimportant,  in  order  that  he 
may  do  less  than  justice  to  Thackeray's  real  claims.  For 
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he  proceeds,  "In  parody  of  every  kind,  from  the  most 
admired  imitation  down  to  the  most  boisterous  burlesque, 
Thackeray  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  imitators."  "  The 
'  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands,' "  he  tells  us,  "  are  much 
more  than  parodies,  they  are  real  criticism — sound,  wise, 
genial,  and  instructive."  Even  Thackeray's  verses  are  com- 
mended, and  then  we  reach  the  climax  : — "  It  is  hardly  ex- 
travagant to  say  of  Thackeray  that,  of  all  the  Englishmen 
of  this  century,  he  has  written  the  best  comedy  of  manners, 
the  best  extravaganza,  the  best  burlesque,  the  best  parody, 
and  the  best  cmiic  song."  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that 
Thackeray  cannot  be  praised  for  dancing  a  jig.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  can  go  to  an  anticlimax.  "  One  cf  his  (Thackeray's) 
strongest  claims  is  the  vast  quantity  and  variety  of  his  best 
•work,  and  the  singularly  small  proportion  of  inferior  work." 
..."  Of  his  twenty-six  volumes  not  one  is  irksome  to 
read — to  re-read,  and  to  linger  over  in  the  reading." 
This  is  pitiful,  we  exclaim,  and  make  a  note  of  indignant 
protest,  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  find  that  Mr.  Harrison 
has  forestalled  us.  "  Pendennis  is  certainly  much  inferior 
to  Van iiy  Fair,  and  Philip  is  much  inferior  to  Pen- 
dennis,"  and  so  forth  down  to  Lovel  the  Widower.  Some 
one  more  ingenious  than  we  are  must  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction. 

Let  us  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter :  "  Thackeray's 
masterpiece  beyond  question  is  Vanity  Fair,  which  as  a 
comedy  of  the  manners  of  contemporary  life  is  quite  the 
greatest  achievement  in  English  literature  since  Torn  Jones. 
It  has  not  the  consummate  plot  of  Tom  Jones  ;  it  has  not 
the  breadth,  the  Shakspearian  jollity,  the  genial  humanity 
of  the  great  "prose  Homer"  ;  it  has  not  such  a  beautiful 
character  as  Sophia  Western.  But  Vanity  Fair  may  be  put 
beside  Tom  Jones  for  variety  of  character,  intense  reality, 
ingenuity  of  incident,  and  profusion  of  wit,  humour,  and 
invention.  It  is  even  better  written  than  Tom  Jones,  has 
more  pathos  and  more  tragedy,  and  is  happily  free  from  the 
nauseous  blots  into  which  Harry  Fielding  was  betrayed  by 
the  taste  of  his  age." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Harrison  at  his  best,  and  before  going 
further  we  must  note  some  of  our  differences  with  him. 
Amelia  we  consider  quite  as  beautiful  a  character  as  Sophia 
Western,  and  considerably  better  drawn  There  is  nothing 
so  difficult  as  to  make  an  ordinary  good  character  lifelike 
and  interesting.  By  subtly  dwelling  on  her  inconsistencies 
and  foolishness,  her  little  outbursts  of  anger,  and  her  more 
pitiful  weakness  in  sorrow,  Thackeray  has  made  Amelia 
real  to  us.  Sophia  Western  remains  in  that  vague  region 
of  the  ideal  where  men  and  women  are  seen  as  trees  walk- 
ing. She  is  impossibly  perfect,  and  Lady  Bellaston  a-  a 
piece  of  painting  is  far  preferable  to  her.  It  is  a  monstio.- 
thing  to  say  that  "  Vanity  Fair  may  be  put  beside  Tern 
Jones  for  variety  of  character."  There  are  only  four  or 
five  characters  in  Tom  Jones  and  thirty  or  forty  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  there  are  a  dozen  characters  in  Van  ty 
Fair  better  drawn,  more  subtly,  more  incisively  realized, 
than  any  in  Tom  Jones.  You  might  as  well  compare  the 
"  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  "  of  Rubens  with  Las  Lanzas 
of  Velasquez. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Harrison  further  : — 

"  The  great  triumph  of  Vanity  Fair—  the  great  triumph 
of  modern  fiction — is  Becky  Sharp  :  a  character  which  will 
ever  stand  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  English  literature, 
if  not  with  Falstaff  and  Shylock,  then  with  Squire  Wester  l, 
Uncle  Toby,  Mr.  Primrose,  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  Sam 
Weller.    There  is  no   character  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  which  has  been  worked  out  with  more  elaborate 
completeness.    She  is  drawn  from  girlhood   to  old  age, 
under  every  conceivable  condition,  and  is  brought  face  =to 
face  with  all  kinds  of  persons  and  trials.  In  all  circumstances 
"Becky  is  true  to  herself;  her  ingenuity,  her  wit,  her  sell 
ness,  her  audacity,  her  cunning,  her  clear,  cool,  alert  brain, 
•even  her  common  sense,  her  spirit  of  justice,  when  she  her- 
self is  not  concerned,  and  her  good  nature,  when  it  could 
cost  her  nothing — all  this  is  unfailing,  inimitable,  never  to 
be  forgotten.     Some  good  people  cry  out  that  she  i 
wicked.  Of  course  she  is  wicked  :  so  were  Iago  and  Blifil.  The 
only  question  is,  if  she  be  real  1  Most  certainly  she  is,  as 
as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction,  as  real  as  Tar' 
or  Gil  Bias,  Wilhelm  MeLster  or  Bob  Roy.    No  one  do 
that  Becky  Sharps  exist — unhappily  they  are   not  even 
very  uncommon.    And  Thackeray  has  drawn  one  typical 
example  of  such  bxd  women  with  an  anatomical  preV 
that  makes  us  shudder." 

This,  no  doubt,  will  seem  to  most  people  high  praise,  and 


praise  reasonably  adjusted  too;  and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied. 
Becky  Sharp  cannot  be  put  with  Squire  Western  or  Sam 
Weller  without  offending  our  sense  of  justice.  She  stands 
with  Falstaff  and  Hamlet  and  Richard  III.,  if  not  even 
above  these  consummate  pictures.  To  say  that  she  is  the 
greatest  portrait  of  a  woman  in  English  literature  is  to  say 
but  little,  for  neither  the  dark  woman  of  Shakspeare's 
Sonnets  nor  his  Cleopatra  can  be  placed  beside  her.  To 
find  some  one  to  compare  with  her  we  must  go  outside  the 
realm  of  English  work ;  she  U  more  real  than  Manon 
Lescaut  and  more  human  than  la  Cousine  Bette  ;  she  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  splendid  and  appalling  and  real  woman's 
character  in  the  world's  literature.  The  creator  of  such  a 
character  can  do  without  the  excuses  and  extenuations  put 
forward  for  him  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  ;  for  Mr.  Harri- 
son, if  a  moralist,  and  an  English  moralist,  and  an  honest 
moralist,  can  also  turn  special  pleader  where  all  special 
pleading  is  out  of  place.  Rejecting  the  charge  of  cynic  and 
misanthrope  that  has  been  brought  against  Thackeray,  he 
says: — "It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
intended  to  be  simply  the  world  ;  it  is  society,  it  is  fashion ; 
the  market  where  mammon-worship,  folly,  and  dissipation 
display  their  wares.  Thackeray  wrote  many  other  books,  and 
has  given  -us  many  worthy  characters."  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  Mr.  Harrison  came  to  write  the  above  sentences ; 
the  one  we  have  put  in  italics  might  have  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself.  And  worse  remains  behind,  for  the 
man  who  contests  such  a  charge  admits  its  relevancy,  and 
lays  himself  open  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  the  first 
promulgator  of  it.  And  this  is  Mr.  Harrison's  position  : — 
.  "  There  is  something  ungenial,  there  is  a  bitter  taste  left 
when  we  have  enjoyed  these  books — especially  as  we  lay 
down  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  a  long  comedy  of  roguery,  mean- 
ness, selfishness,  intrigue,  and  affectation.  Rakes,  ruffians, 
bullies,  parasites,  fortune-hunters,  adventurers,  women  who 
sell  themselves,  and  men  who  cheat  and  cringe,  pass  before 
us  in  one  incessant  procession,  crushing  the  weak  and 
making  fools  of  the  good." 

Here  we  have  the  real  charge  brought  by  the  British 
public  against  Thackeray  clearly  put  by  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison. Mrs.  Grundy,  old  as  she  is  and  decrepit,  can  never 
hope  to  find  a  better  advocate.  Let  us  take  him  at  his 
very  best,  and  consider  his  final  pronouncement : — 

"  But  to  say  this  is  not  to  condemn  Thackeray  as  a  cynic. 
With  these  many  scenes  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos, 
with  men  and  women  of  such  loving  hearts  and  devoted 
spirits,  with  the  profusion  of  gay,  kindly,  childlike  love  of 
innocent  fun,  that  we  find  all  through  Thackeray's  work, 
he  does  not  beloDg  to  the  order  of  the  Jonathan  Swifts,  the 
Balzacs,  the  Zolas,  the  gruesome  anatomists  of  human  vice 
and  meanness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  order  of  the  Shakespeares,  Goethes,  and  Scotts,  to  whom 
human  virtue  and  dignity  always  remain  in  the  end  the 
supreme  forces  of  human  life.  Thackeray,  with  a  fine  and 
sympathetic  soul,  had  a  creative  imagination  that  was  far 
stronger  on  the  darker  and  fouler  sides  of  life  than  it  was 
on  the  brighter  and  purer  side  of  life.  He  saw  the  bright 
and  pure  side  :  he  loved  it,  he  felt  with  it,  he  made  us  love 
it.  But  his  artistic  genius  worked  with  more  free  and  con- 
summate zest  when  he  painted  the  dark  and  the  foul.  His 
creative  imagination  fell  short  of  the  true  equipoise,  of  that 
just  vision  of  chiaroscuro,  which  we  find  in  the  greatest  j 
masters  of  the  human  heart.  This  limitation  of  his  genius  I 
has  been  visited  upon  Thackeray  with  a  heavy  hand.  And, 
such  as  it  is,  he  must  bear  it." 

Surely  this  is  Mrs.  Grundy's  case  put  with  a  fineness  and 
moderation  and  a  deft  appeal  to  reason  such  as  she  could 
never  have  hoped  for  in  this  last  decade  of  the  century. 
And  yet  how  weak  the  argument  is,  how  irrelevant  to  the 
real  issue.  Judged  in  this  way  a  Rembrandt  would  be 
placed  below  a  Bellini  or  a  Raphael.  Surely  the  artist  < 
must  be  judged  as  an  artist.  Dr.  Johnson  blames  Shak- 
speare,  as  we  have  seen,  because  he  was  more  careful  "to 
please  than  to  instruct  "  ;  but  we  have  long  ago  recognized 
that  Johnson  here  discovers  his  own  limitation — 

And  they  who  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own. 

The  moralist  must  not  judge  the  artist,  but  if  he  is  to  be  j 
heard  against  him  let  us  see  to  it  that  his  witness  is  true. 
The  gradual  degradation  of  Becky  Sharp  seems  to  us  as  j| 
awful  a  punishment,  and  certainly  conveys   as   direct  a 
moral,  as  the  punishment  of  David. 

We  do  not  need  to  argue  the  matter ;  we  refuse  to  j 
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compare  Thackeray  with  Scott ;  but  before  Mr.  Harrison 
condemns  Thackeray,  because  of  the  darkness  of  his  great 
picture,  we  would  ask  him  to  read  the  Lear  and  the  Timon  of 
Athens — which  Shakspeare  must  have  written  when  about 
the  same  age  as  Thackeray  was  when  he  wrote  his  Vanity 
Fair — and  tell  us  whether  Shakspeare's  view  of  life  was  not 
more  bitter  and  more  cynical  and  more  desolating  than  that 
of  the  later  master.  Nay,  we  might  urge  that,  with  the  almost 
universal  decay  of  belief,  life  has  grown  greyer  and  harder 
and  more  bitter,  and  that  Thackeray  was  within  his  rights  in 
so  depicting  it.  But  we  shall  have  reason,  doubtless,  soon  to 
return  to  these  points ;  and  so  for  the  present  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  Mr.  Harrison's  final  statement : — 
"  The  place  of  Thackeray  in  English  literature  will  always 
be  determined  by  his  Vanity  Fair,  which  will  be  read,  we 
may  confidently  predict,  as  long  as  Tom  Jones,  Clarissa, 
Tristram  Shandy,  The  Antiquary,  and  Pickwick."  From 
the  latter  part  of  this  j  udgment  we  must  dissent ;  for  we 
believe,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  it, 
that  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  is  far  and  away  the  greatest 
prose  work  in  English  literature,  a  work  that  stands  with 
the  Othello  and  the  Macbeth  among  the  greatest  productions 
of  the  human  intellect ;  a  work  that  has  only  one  superior 
in  all  literature,  and  that  is  the  greatest  book  ever  written, 
the  Don  Quixote. 


THE    TRANSIT    OF  MERCURY. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  ioth  inst.  the  planet  Mercury 
performed  a  transit  across  the  sun's  disc.  This 
feat  was  last  accomplished  on  May  9,  1891.    The  average 
-  interval  between  two  successive  recurrences  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  between  seven  and  eight  years.    Even  when  a 
.  transit  of  Mercury  does  occur,  it  is  only  on  comparatively 
few  occasions  that  it  can  be  witnessed  from  Great  Britaio. 
It  did  so  happen  that  the  recent  event,  or  rather  a  small 
portion  of  it,  would  have  been  visible  from  these  islands 
-last  Saturday  if  the  weather  had  allowed  the  sun  to  be 
seen.    Unfortunately  at  the  great  majority  of  places  where 
a  watch  was  kept,  and  it  was  kept  at  very  many,  the  clouds 
.so  prevalent  this  winter  obscured  the  sun  completely,  and 
no  trace  of  the  phenomenon  was  observed.  Professor  Turcer 
at  Sidmouth  has,  we  learn,  met  with  some  success,  but  at 
Greenwich,  as  well  as  at  the  other  observatories,  the  ample 
l  preparations  which  were  made  led  to  no  useful  results. 
'  Even  had  the  weather  been  the  clearest,  the  circumstances 
were  very  unfavourable  so   far  as  observers  in  these 
countries  were  concerned.    It  was  only  about  a  quarter  of 
; 'an  hour  before  sunset  that  the  planet  was  timed  to  enter 
■  m  the  solar  disc,  and  even  had  the  sun  been  visible  down 
KG  the  horizon,  the  planet  would  by  that  time  have  only 
1  performed  a  small  part  of  its  journey  across  the  brilliant 
surface. 

j>  "We  may,  however,  say  at  once  that  astronomers  attached 
r  qo  great  importance  to  any  observations  which  could  have 

been  made,  even  had  the  circumstances  been  as  favourable 
Its  they  were  distinctly  the  reverse.  There  is  no  funda- 
mental question  to  be  settled  by  the  transit  of  Mercury 
comparable  with  that  which  it  has  been  sought  to  settle  by 
observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  We  look  to  the 
transit  of  the  latter  planet  as  affording  one  of  the  best 
i  cnown,  if  not  the  most  accurate,  methods  of  finding  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  or,  in  fact,  the  scale  of  the  solar  sys- 

em.  But  the  transit  of  Mercury  offers  no  aid  in  the 
determination  of  this  great  problem  of  celestial  surveying. 

Che  planet  is  too  far  from  the  earth  to  be  useful  for  such  a 
•>urpose.  There  has  been  accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  no 
'  nducenaent  to  astronomers   to  despatch  expeditions  to 

emote  regions  of  the  globe  in  order  to  make  observations 

rom  different  points. 

1  Bat  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  there  is  no 
;  alue  whatever  to  be  obtained  from  a  successful  observation 

f  the  transit  of  Mercury.  No  doubt  the  phenomenon  is 
1  ot  at  all  a  striking  one.  A  telescope  is  required  to  render 
I  ae  planet  visible,  both  because  it  is  intrinsically  so  small, 
'ad  because  of  its  great  distance  from  the  earth.  Then, 
1  hen  the  right  moment  arrives,  the  little  black  spot  is  seen 

reeping  on  to  the  sun.  It  slowly  moves  across  the  great 
'iminary,  to  pass  from  the  disc  in  about  five  hours,  and 
|.ius  to  retreat  again  to  the  invisibility  from  which  it  had 
J  nerged  at  the  commencement  of  the  phenomenon.  One 

due  which  the  astronomer  would  attach  to  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  transit  would  be  an  improvement  in  our 


knowledge  of  the  exact  track  in  which  Mercury  moves. 
We  can  calculate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  moment  at 
which  the  entry  on  the  sun's  disc  will  commence,  and  we 
can  also  foresee  the  point  on  the  sun's  limb  at  which  the 
black  spot  is  to  be  first  looked  for.  But  if  the  circum- 
stances were  favourable,  the  observer  would  be  able  to 
determine  by  what  he  actually  sees  the  corrections  that 
should  be  applied  to  our  calculated  results.  These  correc- 
tions would  be  available  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
movement  of  the  planet.  This  is  specially  requisite  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  object,  for  Mercury  exhibits  irregu- 
larities not  yet  fully  accounted  for.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  occurrence  of  a  transit  enables  the  place  of 
the  planet  to  be  determined  at  that  particular  point  of  its 
orbit  where  the  customary  methods  of  the  astronomer  fail. 
We  cannot  measure  with  our  ordinary  instruments  the  place 
of  Mercury  when  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  ;  the 
glare  of  the  sun  renders  that  planet  invisible.  All  the 
more  acceptable,  therefore,  would  be  an  opportunity  for  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  place  in  which  the  planet  is 
situated  during  a  transit. 

There  is  also  information  on  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  physical  character  of  the  planet  to  be 
looked  for.  It  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  determine 
ho  w  far  such  a  planet  as  Mercury  resembles  our  globe  in 
the  possession  of  an  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
observations  of  the  planet  under  ordinary  conditions  are 
unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  If  Mercury  has  an 
atmosphere,  no  observations  of  the  planet  either  as  an  evening 
star  or  a  morning  star  can  make  that  atmosphere  visible. 
The  case,  however,  is  distinctly  different  when  the  planet  is 
viewed  in  front  of  the  sun.  The  refraction  of  the  sun's 
light  through  the  ring  of  air  surrounding  the  planet  would 
probably  be  visible.  On  previous  occasions  something  of 
this  kind  has  been  seen,  and  it  had  been  hoped  that,  with 
the  superior  telescopes  now  available,  some  satisfactory 
information  on  this  subject  might  have  been  gained  on 
Saturday  last.  Up  to  the  present  no  tidings  have  reached 
us  of  any  conspicuous  success  in  this  direction.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  localities  where  the  pheno- 
menon was  presented  to  most  advantage,  so  far  as  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  was  concerned,  are  by  no  means  those 
best  provided  with  astronomical  obsen  a'ories.  The  ideal 
place  on  the  globe  for  witnessing  the  phenomenon  would 
have  been  Easter  Island  ;  but  no  one  went  there.  Neither 
South  America  nor  New  Zealand  are  too  far  from  the  best 
position  to  render  them  unfavourable.  There  is,  however, 
no  case  in  which  a  really  first-rate  telescope  could  have  been 
employed  to  view  the  transit  under  really  first-rate  condi- 
tions as  to  solar  altitude.  No  considerable  expectations 
need  therefore  be  entertained  as  to  the  additions  to  our 
knowledge  made  by  the  recent  transit  of  Mercury. 


A  MORNING  WITH  THE  SPRINGBOKS. 

IN  the  vast,  little-known  solitudes  of  Ngamiland  there  are 
few  things  more  strange  or  more  characteristic  than 
those  immense  saltpans  which,  like  dead  and  silent  seas,, 
lie  scattered  round  about  the  reed  marshes  of  Lake  Komadau 
and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Botletli  River.  Livingstone, 
with  his  quick  eye  and  unerring  instinct,  pointed  to  these 
saltpans  as  the  exhausted  and  dried-up  remains  of  that 
great  inland  water  which,  thousands  of  years  ago — before  the 
Zambesi  had  been  torn  from  its  southern  course  and  deflected 
eastward — overspread  all  this  part  of  Southern  Africa.  He 
pointed  rightly  to  Lake  Ngami  as  the  last  puddle  of  this 
once  mighty  lake.  Since  Livingstone's  first  discovery  of 
Ngami  in  1849  the  truth  of  his  early  theory  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  few  travellers  and  hunters 
who  have  visited  this  flat  and  desolate,  yet  interesting, 
region. 

"  Saltpan  "  (zoutpan)  is  a  rough-and-ready  name  given 
to  all  such  kindred  formations  by  the  South  African  Boers. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  pure  salt  is  readily  to  be 
found  upon  all.  Upon  some  pans,  it  is  true — such  as  that 
of  Groot  Chwaing  in  British  Bechuanaland — large  quanti- 
ties of  good  rough  salt  are  collected,  to  be  sold  among 
up-country  farmers.  Upon  others  very  beautiful  masses  of 
crystallized  salt  are  to  be  found.  These  crystal  lumps,  formed 
by  the  steady  evaporation  of  nature,  are  highly  prized  by  the 
natives,  who  use  them  in  their  kraals,  and  carry  them  upon 
distant  journeys.  The  commonest  form  of  pan  in  Ngamiland 
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shows  after  the  rains  a  strong  exudation  of  lime,  which  under 
the  action  of  sun  and  wind  mingles  with  the  desert  sand, 
and  gives  to  the  even  floor  of  the  pan  the  smoothest  and 
most  silvery  appearance  possible.  During  the  rains  the 
pans  are  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  water,  and  look  like 
immense  lakes.  From  May  to  November  they  are  dry 
again.  During  this  dry  period  of  African  winter,  when  not 
a  drop  of  rain  may  be  expected  to  mar  their  surface,  the 
saltpans  assume  their  most  characteristic  aspect.  At  this 
time  the  game  come  in  to  lick  the  brack,  for  which  they 
have  so  keen  a  longing.  Then  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
smooth  white  saline  tracts,  unite  to  form  the  most  won- 
derful mirages  that  one  can  find  in  Africa.  Shining  waters, 
lovely  islets,  groves  of  trees  and  bush — all  these  appear 
to  the  human  eye  with  every  circumstance  of  truth  and 
perfection.  Livingstone  himself  and  his  fellow- discoverers 
of  Lake  Ngami  were  completely  deceived  by  the  vast  salt- 
pan of  N'Chukutsa,  which  they  stumbled  upon  after  cross- 
ing the  waterless  Kalahari.  One  emerges  suddenly  upon 
N'Chukutsa,  which  is  some  twenty  miles  round,  after  a 
long  weary  trek  through  dense  Mopani  forest.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  a  wonderful  mirage 
upon  the  pan.  It  looked  exactly  like  a  lake.  Oswell  threw 
his  hat  in  the  air  and  gave  a  great  cry ;  Livingstone  and 
Murray  came  hurrying  up ;  all  thought  they  had  found 
Ngami,  the  fabulous  water  of  which  they  were  in  seaich. 
Alas !  Lake  Ngami  lay  still  a  weary  250  miles  and  more  in 
front  of  them,  and  they  were  not  to  set  eyes  upon  it  for 
many  clays.  We  first  rode  across  N'Chukutsa — Chukutsa 
it  is  nowadays  more  commonly  called — in  the  heat  of 
noonday.  Its  mirage  was  wonderful.  The  water,  the 
islan  Is,  the  trees,  the  foliage,  were  so  perfect  1b.1t  01  e 
might  swear  Nature's  deception  could  go  no  further.  But 
the  weary  ride  over  the  great  dry,  burning  pan ;  the 
smarting  dazzle  cast  up  by  its  smooth,  white  floor ;  the 
suffocating  heat,  and  the  labour  of  riding  and  leading  jaded 
horses  and  pack-horses,  were  all  real  enough.  We  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  spell  of  sixty-five  miles  of  utterly  water- 
less country,  and  we  panted  for  the  cool  Lake  River  for 
which  we  were  riding. 

In  Livingstone's  time  all  this  country  of  the  saltpans  was 
black  with  game.  No  gun  had  then  ever  desecrated  those 
remote  solitudes.  Nowadays,  alas !  much  of  the  nobler 
game  has  gone ;  the  troops  of  elephants,  the  sour,  bulky 
rhinoceroses,  the  thousands  of  buffalo,  then  frequenting  +he 
banks  of  the  Lake  Eiver  (Botletli),  all  have  vanished.  The 
shy  and  timid  giraffe,  which  in  Livingstone's  day  and  much 
later  wandered  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river,  now  never 
crosses  the  plain,  but  secludes  itself  in  the  dry  sanctuaries 
of  the  Kalahari  forest,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Yet  though  the  native  gunner,  the  Trek  Boer,  and  the 
passing  Englishman  have  driven  off  and  destroyed  the 
grander  fauna,  this  primeval  region  is  still  a  haunt  of  the 
more  wary  and  less  easily  destroyed  game.  The  rare  roan 
antelope,  the  gemsbok,  the  koodoo,  the  hartebeest,  and  the 
ostrich  still  come  at  night  and  early  morning  to  taste  the 
salt  brack.  The  grotesque  brindled  gnu  and  the  beautifully 
painted  Burchell  zebra,  and  in  pursuit  of  them  the  lion, 
still  wander  over  the  pans,  and  leave  their  spoor  upon  the 
smooth  white  sand  ;  and  the  fleeting  springbok,  the  very 
acme  and  perfection  of  feral  grace  and  motion,  may  be 
seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  springbok  dearly  loves  a 
saltpan ;  its  presence  adds  a  singular  charm  to  these  flat 
and  dazzling  expanses ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  boundless 
veldt  of  Southern  Africa  are  the  tricks,  the  graces,  and  the 
marvellous  leaping  powers  of  these  matchless  antelopes 
more  perfectly  displayed  or  more  easily  to  be  observed. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  side  of  a  hunter  at  one  of  these  great 
saltpans.  It  is  early  morning  in  the  desert,  the  air  is 
sharp  and  clear  ;  one  may  keep  up  one's  coat  collar  for  half 
an  hour  yet,  and  one's  coat  on  for  a  good  hour.  It  seems 
but  a  few  minutes  since  the  morning  star  sprang  above  the 
horizon,  yet  he  is  now  climbing  the  sky  at  a  pace  that  seems 
incredible.  Yonder  in  the  East,  the  great  red  disk  of  sun, 
now  half  upon  the  skyline,  is  painting  the  heavens  most 
gorgeously.  Upward  he  flings  his  rosy  banners,  which 
flaunt  in  the  pale  green  sky  far  towards  the  zenith.  Three 
hundred  yards  away  there,  to  the  right  of  the  pan,  lumbers 
an  old  blue  wildebeest  bull  (brindled  gnu),  who  has  some- 
how got  our  wind,  and  is  cantering  off.  Let  him  rip ;  it  is 
a  long,  chancy  shot,  and  we  shall  disturb  the  springbok. 
Poor  old  brute  !  he  is  a  solitary,  and  now  wanders  the  veldt 
alone,  unless  he  can  pick  up  company  with  an  ostrich  or 


two,  or  some  ancient,  similarly  exiled,  hartebeest.  He  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  troop  by  the  young  bulls,  as  old  and 
worthless,  and  the  days  of  his  pride  are  gone.  He  is  the 
rearguard  of  the  game  that  drank  at  the  river  last 
night ;  the  rest  are  already  far  across  the  plain,  trekking 
for  some  safe  pasturage  many  a  mile  away.  But  now, 
softly ;  let  us  peep  through  the  screen  of  bush  between 
us  and  the  saltpan.  The  springbok  are  there,  surely 
enough — there  must  be  two  hundred  of  them  scattered 
about  the  pan.  The  air  is  translucent;  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  mirage ;  at  present  you  may  watch  the  buck 
and  their  movements  perfectly.  What  a  picture  it  is ! 
At  this  moment  one  could  not  find  a  fairer  desert-scene 
south  of  the  Zambesi.  Look  through  the  glass,  and  you 
may  note  how  the  rising  sun  casts  the  long  shadow  of  f 
each  dainty  antelope  far  across  the  smooth  white  sand. 
Out  there  to  the  right  there  is  some  fun  going  on  amongst 
that  knot — "  klompje  :'  (a  little  clump)  a  Boer  would  call 
it — of  a  dozen.  Two  young  rams  are  striking  at  each  other. 
See  !  Some  whim  has  seized  the  whole  group,  and  they 
are  leaping — leaping  from  sheer  frolic  and  pleasure.  Arch- 
ing their  backs,  thrusting  down  their  heads,  elevating  the 
curious  fan-like  blaze  of  snowy  hair  that  runs  down  the 
back,  and  lies  usually  concealed,  they  spring  sheer  upward, 
with  the  impetus  of  india-i'ubber  balls,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
air.  The  spring  is  made  from  all  four  feet  simultaneously, 
and  the  slender  legs  are  stiffened.  One  buck  repeats  the 
leap  several  times  running ;  then  canters  off  for  another 
part  of  the  pan.  He  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  "  klompje." 
Nothing  in  nature  can  equal  the  wonderful  agility,  speed,  ! 
sprightliness,  and  grace  of  these  creatures.  And  upon  this 
gleaming  pan,  at  this  clear  hour  of  sunrise,  they  stand  out 
in  all  their  perfection  ;  no  mirror  could  display  their  points  I 
better.  Some,  as  you  may  perceive,  stand  reflectively  here 
and  there.  Some,  with  lowered  heads  and  curiously  mincing 
gait,  trot  lightly  as  things  of  air  across  the  sand.  Some 
are  licking  at  a  salt  corner  of  the  brack.  Here,  again, 
is  another  band  suddenly  startled  into  a  leaping  fit — ■ 
"  pronken  "  (pranks)  the  Boers  well  call  these  displays. 
Such  a  scene — enacted  daily  in  old  Africa  these  thousands  of 
years  past — is  worth  a  year  of  a  man's  life  in  the  seething 
town.  Thank  God  !  there  are  still  a  few  such  places  of 
nature  left  to  this  poor  harried  earth  of  ours !  Unhappily, 
even  these  cannot  last  many  years  longer.  But  time  wears 
on  ;  the  sun  grows  warmer  every  instant ;  you  may  see  the 
mirage  just  beginning  to  dance  at  the  far  corner  of  the  pan. 
Yonder  string  of  pelicans,  half  a  mile  in  length,  stretching 
out  slowly  into  the  desert,  tells  that  the  great  fisher-birds 
have  breakfasted  and  are  off  to  digest  their  meal.  The 
sandgrouse,  streaming  overhead  towards  the  river,  are  fly- 
ing for  their  morning  drink — it  must  be  nearing  eight  o'clock. 
The  brilliant  rollers  and  the  queer,  bizarre  hornbills  in  the 
bush  behind  us  are  busy  ;  that  troop  of  guineafowl  crossing 
the  open  is  off  for  its  day  of  digging.  It  is  time  the  hunter 
shot  a  buck  and  rode  off.  He  has  been  watching,  with 
keen  enjoyment,  for  an  hour.  But,  you  will  fay,  why  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  pure  freedom  of  desert 
life  1  Alas !  men  must  live.  There  is  nothing  at  the 
waggons  but  zebra  meat,  uneatable  by  Europeans.  The 
rifle  goes  up  at  the  nearest  buck,  not  much  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away.  He  is  a  fat  ram,  in  high 
condition.  With  the  glass  you  may  note  his  gleaming 
rufous  coat,  the  dark  chestnut  of  his  flank  stripe,  the  snow- 
whiteness  of  his  face  and  belly.  He  stands  there  the 
easiest  shot  on  the  pan. 

The  rifle  cracks,  the  bullet  strikes  up  the  white  sand 
beneath  the  antelope's  belly,  and  ricochets  far  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  buck  leaps  high  in  air,  and  trots  off.  Steady ! 
he  is  not  much  alarmed  ;  there  is  commotion  on  the  pan, 
but  he  will  not  go  far  yet.  He  trots  jauntily  thirty  paces, 
then  stands  again.  This  time  the  bullet  strikes  home,  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  That  terrific  impact  is  too  much  even 
for  the  wonderful  vitality  of  a  springbok,  and  the  ram 
lies  there  dead  upon  the  pan.  The  hunter  will  have  spring; 
bok  fry  for  breakfast.  The  hunting  pony  is  mounted,  ano 
ridden  down  to  the  pan ;  the  buck  is  picked  up  and  shmg 
behind  the  saddle,  and  the  hunter  strikes  for  his  waggons,  £ 
mile  away. 

The  pan  is  deserted  now.  Only  the  dark  crimson  stall 
of  blood  upon  the  silvery  sand,  the  spoor  of  horse  and  man 
and  the  cloud  of  vultures,  already  circling  in  the  blue  vou 
of  sky,  tell  of  this  tragedy  of  sunrise. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

THE  term  "  Impressionism,"  like  the  term  "  Preraphael- 
itism,"  has  come  to  be  applied  to  principles  of  art 
differing  in  many  respects  from  those  to  which  it  was 
originally,  and  more  properly,  given.  The  word  is  now 
commonly  associated  with  certain  formulated  methods,  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  tone  and  colour,  which  are  eminently 
fitted  to  record  some  transitory  impression  of  the  moment. 
That  the  impression  to  be  recorded  should  be  distinct  and 
vivid  is,  perhaps,  even  more  necessary  to  the  successful 
practice  of  these  methods  than  other  considerations  of  a 
more  purely  technical  kind.  It  is  here  precisely  that  the 
pictures  now  on  exhibition  by  tbe  New  English  Art  Club 
fail,  when  considered  as  a  whole ;  there  is  much  that  is 
Impressionistic,  but  there  are  but  few  impressions,  distinct 
and  vivid  impressions,  to  be  found  in  these  pictures.  How- 
ever, there  are  not  a  few  exceptions ;  and  it  is  of  these 
exceptions  that  we  shall  speak. 

Among  the  more  purely  Impressionistic  paintings,  those 
by  Mr.  Walter  Sickert  are  unquestionably  the  most  inte- 
resting. The  notion  of  the  greenish  light  on  the  white 
building  of  "  L' Hotel  Royal,"  relieved  against  the  purple 
sky,  and  set  off  by  the  red  figure  in  the  foreground,  is 
admirably  conceived ;  as,  also,  the  solemnity  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  "  La  Rosace."  Yet  sometimes  these  very  real 
impressions  fail  him.  We  love  the  music  hall,  and  we 
desire  to  see  it  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  painting.  Mr. 
Sickert  could  have  taken  no  more  august  subject  than 
%  Sam  Collins's,  Islington  "  ;  yet  was  it  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  to  have  chosen  that  moment  precisely  when  the 
house  has  been  plunged  almost  into  darkness  1  We  speak 
feelingly  ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  that  "  verum  iLowelov  "  in  all  its  thousand  aspects, 
we  have  yet  been  unable  to  discover  which  of  these  Mr. 
Sickert  has  selected  to  paint.  But  even  when  Mr.  Sickert's 
impressions  do  not  fail  him,  when  they  are  admirable,  as 
they  are  in  "  L'Hotel  Royal "  and  "  La  Rosace,"  he  is  still 
content  to  give  us  his  work  in  sketches.  Will  he  never 
paint  us  a  picture  1  We  do  not,  to  revert  to  a  famous 
metaphor  of  Mr.  Whistler's,  we  do  not  ask  Mr.  Sickert  to 
sit  upon  the  keyboard;  but  we  do  suggest  to  him,  and 
we  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  because  we  admire  his 
work,  that  it  might  be  well  sometimes  to  touch  sufficient 
notes  to  produce  a  complete  chord.  As  it  is  (and  Mr. 
Sickert  will  forgive  us  the  poignancy  of  the  remark,  on 
account  of  the  propriety  of  the  simile),  his  productions  are 
apt  to  be  like  Little  Tich's  short  shirts ;  they  begin  late, 
and  finish  early. 

The  most  ambitious  picture  in  the  gallery  is  M.  Paul 
Helleu's  "  La  Fontaine  de  Latone,  Versailles."  The  subject 
of  streaming  water,  seen  under  many  various  conditions  of 
light,  is  a  most  fortunate  one ;  and  M.  Helleu  appears  to 
fully  appreciate  its  beauty  and  delicacy  ;  yet  his  picture  is 
not  entirely  successful.  Treated  as  he  has  treated  it,  the 
subject  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  large  canvas  on  which  he 
works ;  it  wants  some  touch  of  actual  life  or  human 
interest  to  carry  off  so  large  a  work.  Nor  is  Mr.  Steer's 
oicture  of  "  The  Japanese  Gown  "  in  his  happiest  manner ; 
;he  theme  is  a  hackneyed  one,  and  the  treatment  is  some- 
what wanting  in  distinction.  The  sketches  sent  by  Mr. 
^argent  are  far  more  interesting,  though  less  important  in 
iharacter.  That  of  a  girl  in  a  white  dress,  seen  against  a 
-heet  of  water  in  sunshine,  is  a  remarkably  dexterous  study 
>f  a  brilliant  effect  of  light. 

.  Of  Mr.  Rothenstein's  paintings  we  speak  with  some 
•eticence  ;  for  his  pastels  and  drawings  in  black  and  white, 
specially  his  portraits  of  men,  stand  apart  by  themselves 

mong  contemporary  English  work.  To  allow  that  his 
•aintings  were  equal  to  his  drawings  would  be  to  allow  them 
'  ■  very  large  measure  of  praise.  If  they  are  not  that,  they 
j  et  remain  among  the  best  things  in  the  room.  Indeed, 
1  is  portrait  of  Mr.  Hacon  is  nearly  as  satisfactory  in  execu- 
!  ion  as  it  is  in  invention.  Mr.  Furze's  masterly  portrait  of 
Jjord  Monteagle  should  also  be  mentioned;  it  is  solidly 
i  ainted,  and  the  character  of  the  head  and  hand  admirably 
;  endered.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  original  and  pleasing 
i  ictures  in  the  gallery  are  Mr.  Conder's  two  paintings 
\  died  "  Landscape  "  and  "  Marine."  They  show  real  design, 
|  oth  in  their  conception  and  treatment.    Delicate  and  per- 

mal  in  his  methods,  Mr.  Conder  obtains  a  singular  effect  of 
decoration  in  these  works,  by  bringing  his  tones  and  colours 
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into  very  subtle  relationship  with  one  another.  These  designs 
are  full  of  atmosphere ;  they  recall  the  sense  of  the  sea  and  the 
country,  and  yet  they  remain  purely  decorative  paintings. 


THE  MUSIC-HALLS. 

THE  music-halls,  for  the  moment,  are  a  little  gloomy,  a 
little  empty.  The  same  bright  crowds  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen  between  the  palms  and  mirrors  of  the  Empire  ; 
even  the  Pavilion  is  not  quite  itself;  nor  has  the  Alhambra 
as  yet  returned  to  its  first  estate.  One  is  afraid  to  walk 
about,  even  in  a  dull  interval,  for  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  the  music-hall 
charming  is  that  it  is  possible,  during  a  dull  interval,  to 
walk  about.  This  is  a  great  resource,  for  no  programme 
can  please  everybody  in  every  item.  Now  at  the  Tivoli 
there  is  a  remote  bar,  where  it  is  possible  not  to  hear  Mr. 
Charles  Godfrey.  And  not  to  hear  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  is 
a  privilege  for  which  one  cannot  be  too  thankful.  We  are 
sure  that  the  crusaders  against  promenades  never  gave  a 
thought  to  these  innocent  advantages  and  opportunities, 
which  the  most  respectable  frequenter  of  music-halls  may 
resort  to  in  cases  of  emergency.  Let  them  think  over  the 
matter,  and  see  if  we  may  not  still  be  permitted  at  least 
thus  much  liberty  of  choice  in  our  amusements. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  audience  which  is  a  little  lacking,  a 
little  disconcerted  just  now ;  some  of  the  best  performers 
are  away.  Mr.  Chevalier  is  on  tour ;  Mr.  Dan  Leno  has 
gone  to  Manchester  ;  Little  Tich  to  Edinburgh.  And  what 
a  loss  to  the  amusement  and  the  delight  of  London  is 
meant  by  only  these  three  absences  !  Of  late  Mr.  Chevalier 
has  been  scarcely  his  earlier  self ;  he  has  more  or  less  aban- 
doned the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  coster  for  the  Darby 
and  Joan  of  the  more  conventional  working  classes.  But 
he  has  still  his  earlier  songs,  and  these  are  worth  all  other 
music  hall  songs  put  together.  Then  in  Mr.  Dan  Leno  w& 
have  an  impromptu  artist  in  fantastic  comedy  who  is 
unique  in  his  kind.  He  has  never  been  taken  as  seriously 
as  he  deserves ;  and,  indeed,  his  somersaults  of  sentiment, 
his  acrobatics  of  wit,  are  enough  to  dizzy  the  brain  of  the 
soberest  critic.  Calm  appreciation  is  impossible ;  you  are 
compelled  to  laughter,  shaken  with  irresponsible  merriment. 
Little  Tich,  in  another  way,  is  not  less  amusing ;  though 
with  him  the  laughter  is  not  at  wit,  but  at  the 
embodied  grotesque,  an  impossible  physical  extravagance. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood  and  Miss  Marie 
Lloyd  have  returned  to  us.  Both,  in  the  past,  have  done 
admirable  and  amusing  things;  and  the  latter  is  now  rely- 
ing chiefly  on  her  earlier  songs.  Miss  Marie  Lloyd  has 
always  been  clever,  and  she  has  always  been  popular.  She 
is  becoming,  in  her  way,  an  artist;  becoming  quieter,  more 
calculated  in  her  effects,  more  completely  mistress  of  a 
piquant  method.  To  begin  with,  you  can  always  hear  every 
word  she  says,  and  you  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cise intention  with  which  she  says  it.  No  one  else  is  so 
clever  in  suggesting  a  sous- entendre ;  every  trick  of  her  face 
and  voice  has  its  meaning  and  its  under-meaning;  no  phrase 
was  ever  so  innocent  that  she  would  not  pass  it  on  to  you 
as  an  insinuation.  The  talent  is  a  rare  one  in  England ; 
let  us  welcome  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  With  Miss  Bessie 
Bellwood  we  are  in  quite  another  atmosphere.  She  is 
hearty,  British,  sympathetically  vulgar,  full  of  dash  and 
bounce,  scoring  her  points  loudly,  carrying  you  away  by  the 
vividness  of  her  humanity  and  the  surprise  of  her  ready 
humour.  There  is  something  wholesome  and  likeable  about 
her;  when  she  flounders,  you  laugh,  and  are  torry;  when 
she  hits  straight,  you  are  forced  to  applaud  her.  With  all 
her  slap-dash  rnetWl,  there  is  a  singular  closeness  to  nature 
in  her  fantastically  humorous  studies  of  drunken  persons  who 
have  known  better  days,  actresses  down  on  their  luck,  or 
(as  in  her  latest  song)  cabbies  who  have  got  mixed  ideas  as 
to  the  privileges  of  serving  as  coachman  to  a  "pro.''  But 
her  great  success  with  the  public  is  due  to  her  happy  faculty 
of  making  friends  with  it.  Her  songs  generally  resolve 
themselves  into  a  conversation  between  stage  and  stalls. 
At  such  moments  she  is  inimitable,  for  it  is  nature  itself 
which  speaks.  The  conventions,  whether  of  art  or  of  man- 
ners,  are  forgotten.  We  get  the  naked  truth.  And,  ah, 
with  what  relief  such  little,  unexpected  episodes  come  to 
us,  weary,  perhaps,  of  a  certain  monotony  even  in  the 
agreeable  numbers  of  a  stated  programme  !  These  are 
among  the  consolations  of  the  music-halls. 
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SOME  VIRTUOSOS. 

PERHAPS  some  of  us  wondered  why  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  included  such  a  production  as  Mr.  August 
Wilhelmj's  Festival  March  in  the  programme  of  his  Wagner 
concert  on  Tuesday  last,  and  how  Mr.  Mottl  brought  him- 
self to  conduct  it.  It  was  long,  tedious,  vulgar ;  and 
certain  bars  of  it  may  be  recommended  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  Nearly  every  one  in  Queen's  Hall  smiled  or  became 
sleepy  :  Mottl  alone  was  alert,  serious,  enthusiastic,  and 
apparently  happy — for  the  smile  of  the  audience  indicated 
something  very  like  contempt.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that 
we  were  right,  that  the  contempt  was  merited,  why  did 
Mottl  conduct  that  wonderful  circus  March  as  though  it 
were  a  serious  piece  of  music  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  Mottl 
we  have  a  virtuoso  ;  and  the  virtuoso,  in  every  age  and 
clime,  seeks  to  exjjress  himself  in  the  manner  of  the  per- 
formance, rather  than  to  publish  the  personality  of  the 
composer  as  manifested  in  the  matter  performed.  That, 
even  moi'e  than  phenomenal  technique,  is  the  mark  of  the 
virtuoso.  Hence,  while  we  yawned,  Mottl  found  a  delight 
in  phrasing,  in  securing  gradations  or  sudden  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  in  drawing  forth  ever- changing  varieties  of 
tone-colour,  and  hardly  appeared  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  material  on  which  he  worked  was  worthless.  Bat  he  is 
essentially  of  the  modern  type  of  virtuoso :  beneath  his  special 
gift  of  virtuosity  he  has  a  lesser  one  of  pure  musicianship 
— musicianship  that  would  serve  as  the  sole  stock-in-trade 
of  a  smaller  artist ;  and  in  this  he  resembles  Paderewski. 
Indeed,  the  pure  virtuoso,  the  mere  player  of  fireworks,  is 
a  little  out  of  fashion  :  he  goes  to  America,  or  teaches  in 
our  academies,  and  rarely  appears  on  the  concert-platform. 
It  is  evident  that  both  the  virtuoso  Mottl  and  Mottl  the 
musician  find  their  highest  and  fullest  opportunity  in 
Wagnerian  music.  On  Tuesday  night  one  was  apt  to 
plunge  into  rapturous  superlatives  over  the  superb  playing 
of  the  slightly  improper  Venusberg  music  from  Tannliiiuser, 
of  the  Walkiirenritt,  and  the  finales  to  the  Rheingold  and 
Gotterdammcrung  ;  while  the  Leonora  Overture  (No.  3) 
most  decidedly  gave  one  pause.  When,  earlier  in  the  year, 
Mottl  did  not  quite  succeed  with  Berlioz,  we  said  he  "  Ger- 
manized "  the  music ;  but  after  the  Leonora  Overture  it  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  he  had  only  "  Mottled  "  it.  In  that 
Overture  the  essentially  personal  nature  of  his  art  was 
revealed  in  a  somewhat  startling  light.  All  that  is  hotly 
passionate,  energetic,  heroic,  brilliant  in  sentiment  and 
colour — which  is  to  say,  all  that  is  Mottl — was  clearly  and 
cleanly  brought  out ;  while  the  mystery,  womanly  tender- 
ness, the  wondrous  wayward  blending  of  humour  and  sad- 
ness, and  above  all  the  majestic  dignity — things  characteristic 
of  Beethoven,  but  not  of  Mottl — were  hardly  so  much  as 
hinted  at.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Mottl  is 
personal  in  any  small  sense.  In  the  Venusburg  music  and 
the  Walkiirenritt  his  power  was  shown  less  in  driving  his 
men  and  working  himself  up,  than  in  restraining  both  him- 
self and  them,  and  in  each  case  the  result  was  magnificent. 
He  puts  a  new  meaning  into  the  old  parados — he  loses 
himself  to  find  himself,  speaks  his  per  sonality  most  plainly 
when  he  most  suppresses  himself,  and  seems,  to  the  super- 
ficial glance,  rigidly,  colourlessly  impersonal.  The  spirit  of 
self-effacement,  indeed,  is  always  strong  upon  this  highly 
personal  conductor.  Sometimes  he  hardly  stirs  while  the 
band  plays  long  passages,  or  his  left  hand  flutters  slightly  to 
indicate  the  general  time ;  and  in  this  he  may  be  compared 
with  those  galvanic  conductors  who  cannot  let  a  bar  pass 
without  proclaiming  by  many  fatuous,  ineffectual  waggles  of 
the  stick,  "  /  am  here  !  "  The  person  of  such  conductors  is 
sutficiently  evident  to  the  eye,  but  their  personality  is  rarely 
felt  in  the  music.  And  Mottl  not  only  subordinates  himself 
to  himself — on  occasion  he  suffers  others  to  press  him  into 
the  background.  In  the  Gotterdammerung  scene  Miss  Marie 
Brema,  as  Briinnhilde,  was  as  grandly  tragic,  as  tenderly 
exultant,  as  the  shade  of  Wagner  could  wish ;  and  Mottl 
followed  her  with  such  abject  submission,  and  so  kept  down 
his  orchestra,  that  dramatically  the  scene  gained  immensely, 
while  the  rich  tones  of  the  singer's  voice  made  an  effect 
far  surpassing  that  heard  when  the  same  scene  was  re- 
cently given  under  Siegfried  Wagner.  To  finish  with  an 
overwhelmingly  successful  concert,  Miss  Agnes  Jansen, 
Miss  Evangeline  Florence,  Madame  Minna  Fischer,  and 
Messrs.  Ludwig,  Wareham,  and  Barlow  were  helpful  in  the 
Rheingold  finale ;  and  the  band,  an  extravagantly  good  one, 
only  ran  away  once,  and  made  no  other  important  slip.  A 
prelude  by  Chabrier  turned  out  to  be  well  meant  rather 


than  an  achievement  in  art;  and  this,  together  with  that 
afore- mentioned  March,  made  the  only  cold  moments  of  a 
glowing  and — surely  !  —  historic  evening.^ 

Mottl,  we  have  said,  is  a  personal  conductor  ;  Richter  is 
impersonal.  The  former  is  more  virtuoso  than  musician ; 
the  latter  more  musician  than  virtuoso.  Virtuoso  he  indeed 
is ;  but  he  devotes  that  side  of  him  to  seeking  out  and 
exhibiting  the  personality  of  the  composer,  and  thinks  at 
least  as  much  of  the  matter  performed  as  of  the  manner 
of  performance.  In  Mr.  Henschel  we  have  a  conductor 
who  is  hard  to  classify.  Aggravatingly  personal  he  often 
is — to  the  eye  ;  but  his  personality  seems  never  to  get 
further  than  the  end  of  his  stick.  He  is  an  excellent 
musician,  and  undoubtedly  sees  in  the  score  many  a  latent 
effect :  yet  seems  to  have  not  the  remotest  idea  how  to  get 
one  of  them.  To  conduct  is  to  play  that  complex  instrumnt 
the  orchestra  ;  and  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Henschel  has  not  yet 
acquired  any  degree  of  technique.  To  use  the  jrianist's  ter- 
minology, he  has  no  "  touch."  On  Thursday  evening  last  he 
was  most  successful  in  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony, 
but  even  then  his  gradations  were  crude  ;  he  did  not  fetch 
out  one  of  those  clear  whispered  pianissimos  that  we  get 
from  the  masters — from  Mottl,  Richter,  Manns  ;  nor  was 
his  conception  of  the  work  specially  inviting.  In  fact,  the 
renderings  of  all  the  orchestral  numbers  were  dull  and 
dispiriting,  the  tone  of  the  wind  and  brass  of  Mr.  Henschel's 
Scotch  players  being  deplorable  ;  and  neither  the  colourless 
violin  playing  of  Mr.  Rivarde  nor  the  too  violent  singing  of 
Mr.  Mockbridge  helped  to  make  the  concert  more  cheerful. 

In  Mr.  Manns  we  have  a  musician  who  can  conduct 
rather  than  a  virtuoso  of  the  orchestra,  and  consequently 
no  more  conscientious  readings  of  the  classical  masters  can  be 
heard  anywhere  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Not  that  he 
fails  with  Wagner  and  "  the  moderns,"  for  Mr.  Manns  is  as 
fine  an  all-round  conductor  as  ever  lived;  but  he  does  not 
throw  himself  into  that  kind  of  music  with  the  instinctive 
ardour  of  Mottl.  On  Saturday  last  his  most  notable  feat 
was  a  rendering  of  Schumann's  second  Symphony,  almost 
unprecedented  for  puissant  energy,  and  next  to  that,  an 
almost  equally  fine  reading  of  Brahms's  Academic  Overture. 
Some  day  we  shall  discuss  Mr.  Manns  and  his  method  at 
the  length  they  deserve  ;  for  the  present  it  is  only  possible 
to  say  of  this  concert  that  a  new  Scotch  overture  by  Mr. 
W.  Wallace  was  not  over-stimulating,  while  an  old  Air  and 
Bourree  from  Handel's  concertos  seemed  fresh  as  on  the 
day  they  were  written.  Mr.  Sauret  played  a  harmless  but 
brilliant  concerto  for  violin  by  Moszkowski  and  an  "  Elegie 
et  Rondo  " — a  curious  production — of  his  own.  Miss  Esther 
Palliser  should  never  have  introduced  that  drawing-room 
ballad  by  Hope-Temple,  especially  after  her  exquisitely 
delicate  and  expressive  singing  in  Massenet's  "  0  Bien- 
aime." 


So  much  has  been  written,  and  so  foolishly,  about  Rubin- 
stein that  our  impressions  of  the  man  are  likely  to  be  a 
little  confused.  When  we  calmly  examine  his  actual  achieve- 
ment as  a  pianist  and  a  creative  musician,  the  first  tkiDg 
that  strikes  us  is  that  in  neither  capacity  was  he,  in  any 
sense,  an  innovator.  He  followed  so  close  upon  Liszt  that 
in  pianoforte  technique  nothing  was  left  him  to  do.  But 
what  Liszt  had  built  up  he  used  in  a  manner  that  Liszt 
himself  could  not  have  equalled.  Liszt's  fire — though  the 
statement  seems  self-contradictory — was  fire  of  the  intellect : 
indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  possessed  much  fire  at 
all,  whether  abnormal  keenness  of  brain  rather  than  heat 
was  not  his  potent  characteristic.  At  least  his  sympathy 
with  the  great  masters  was  principally  intellectual.  He 
regarded  them  with  astonishing  insight,  it  is  true,  but 
from  outside  ;  and  when  he  played  it  was  to  display  himself 
very  much  more  than  to  interpret  them.  Not  so  Rubin- 
stein. He  was  an  emotional  giant.  His  emotional  nature 
continually  smouldered  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  when  the  | 
breath  of  another  composer's  inspiration  blew  upon  the  mass, 
it  flared  up  and  the  conflagration  was  always  impressive 
and  sometimes  surprising.  He  then  saw  the  master-works 
from  inside — he  made  us  feel  that  here  were  the  very 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  composer,  not  of  the  virtuoso. 
Hence  above  all  things  he  was  a  great  interpreter — perhaps  1 
the  greatest  interpreter  who  has  lived.  As  a  composer  he 
must  be  ranked  much  lower.  He  never  invented  a  great  | 
melody.  Melody  he  had:  it  flowed  in  an  abundant  pel- 
lucid stream,  and  its  flavour  was  frequently  piquant ;  andl 
where  piquancy  without  the  grander  qualities  will  satisfy, 
then  Rubinstein  is  delightful.    His  small  things— those- 
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that  he  probably  regarded  as  of  little  account — are  unique 
and  invaluable.  But  his  large  works  simply  represent 
'  enormous  waste  of  energy ;  and  ten  years  hence  no  one  will 
know  their  names.  Some  men  speak  in  prose  and  some  in 
verse,  some  in  marble  and  some  in  brass,  some  in  song  and 
some  in  epic  ;  and  for  the  epic  Rubinstein  had  no  gift,  but 
he  sang  divine  songs. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


ACTIVITY  IN  NEW  ISSUES. 

NEW  Companies  are  being  brought  out  in  fur  larger 
numbers  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Bering 


collapse  just  four  years  ago.     This  was  to  be  expected. 
,  During  the  four  years  before  the  Baring  crisis  the  country 
wasted  immense  sums  in  rash  investments  abroad,  chiefly 

Min  South  America,  and  the  thrifty  classes  likewise  lost  con- 
siderable sums  in  joint-stock  concerns  at  home,  mainly 
Trusts.    For  a  considerable  time  afterwards  the  public  was 

gnot  in  a  position  to  speculate  or  to  encourage  new  enter- 
prises. Many  had  lest  the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes. 
Some  of  the  very  greatest  houses  in  the  City  had  been 
actually  ruined  ;  others  had  lost  heavily.  Asa  natural  con- 
( sequence,  there  was  widespread  distrust,  and  every  one 
was  more  intent  on  saving  than  on  attempting  to  make 
money.  Then  there  followed  in  quick  succession  the  in- 
solvency of  several    foreign   States,  and  at  length  the 

■  "  crash"  of  the  Australian  Banks.  Now  the  public  has 
•come  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  worst  over,  but  that 

F  recovery  has  set  in.    Here  at  home  credit  is  once  more 

Bgood,  and  trade  is  slowly  improving.    In  South  America 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, and  is  being  fairly  well  carried  out.  The  period  of  re- 
'  volution  in  Brazil  seems  at  an  end,  and  the  country  is  doing 
an  immense  trade.    Matters  are  not  looking  so  well  either 
in  Australasia  or  the  United  States ;  and  Spain  and  Italy 
are  in  a  bad  way.    But  for  all  that  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment compared  with  a  few  years  ago.    Meanwhile  the 
country  has  been  saving  on  an  immense  scale,  and  now 
people  are  plucking  up  courage,  and  are  looking  about  for 
some  way  of  employing  their   money  safely  and  profit- 
ably.   AH  the  really  best  securities  are  extravagantly  high. 
1  The  condition  of  the  Continent  is  too  dangerous  to  tempt 
investment  there,  and  consequently  people  have  to  turn  to 
entirely  new  enterprises  if  they  are  to  get  large  returns. 
One  other  influence  that  is  operating  powerfully  is  the 
,  great  increase  in  the  outturn  of  gold,  especially  in  South 
r  Africa.    It  is  now  yielding  as  much,  or  almost  as  much,  as 
Hhe  United  States  itself,  and  every  month  the  output  is 
|  augmenting  ;  while  it  is  believed  that  goldfrelds  as  yet  un- 
touched are  neatly  as  rich  as  those  which  are  being  worked. 
'The  increase  in  the  gold  output  promises  to   end  the 
scramble  for  gold,  and  must  by-and-bye  very  greatly  stimu- 
late every  kind  of  business.    As  already  said,  there  has 
^been  hardly  any  speculation  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
^exceedingly  little  new  enterprise.     The  saviDgs  of  this 
'country  akme  during  four  years  are  immense  in  amount, 
;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  saving  as  well  as  we. 
I'One  consequence  is  that  the  accumulation  of  money  in  all 
1  the  great  financial  centres — London,  Paris,  Berlin,  New 
jYork,  and  so   on — has  been  rarely  equalled;   and  the 
accumulation  is  being  made  more  visible  by  the  extra- 
s-ordinary output  of  new  gold  in  South  Africa,  in  America, 
and  in  Australia.    Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevit- 

■  able  that  new  enterprises  should  be  engaged  in.  It  is  well 
'for  the  world  that  they  should  be.  Without  new  enter- 
prise the  increased  population  of  the  world  could  not  be 
ismployed  ;  and,  therefore,  so  long  as  ordinary  judgment  is 
Employed,  the  more  new  enterprises  are  encouraged  the 

better  it  is  for  all.  But  many  promoters  are  either  over- 
,  sanguine  or  unscrupulous,  and  it  would  be  well,  therefore, 
[Tor  the  public  to  exercise  due  caution.  Not  very  long 
,'igo  we  warned  them  that  as  yet  we  have  not  sufficient 
information  respecting  the  Western  Australian  gold  fields 
i  ;o  justify  us  in  subscribing  largely  to  the  multitudes  of 

lew  Companies  that  are  now  being  brought  out.  That 
:  Western  Australia  is  rich  in  gold  seems  to  be  proved  ; 
i  )ut  there  is  no  evidence  to  satisfy  a  cautious  man 
[  hat  gold  exists  in  many  of  the  properties  which  are 
Seeing  offered  for  sale  in  London.  Of  course,  this  is 
ynly   true    in    a   general    way.     The    vendors   of  the 


Londonderry  mine,  for  example,  are  men  of  such  posi- 
tion that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  would  allow  false 
statements  respecting  a  property  to  be  laid  before  the 
public.  That  the  mine  is,  therefore,  all  that  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  is  possible.  And  yet  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  capital  asked  for  is  altogether  excessive.  700, 000/. 
for  a  mining  claim  of  25  acres  seems  to  us  overmuch,  even 
though  the  specimens  of  ore  exhibited  are  extraordinarily 
rich,  and  the  reports  of  mining  experts  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. We  further  venture  to  think  that  the  working 
capital  retained  is  too  small — only  50,000/  out  of  the 
700,000/.  asked  from  subscribers.  And  the  public,  it  seems, 
agree  with  us.  The  subscriptions  to  this  mine  have  not 
been  so  large  as  the  market  expected.  The  influence 
of  names  such  as  those  of  Lord  Fingall,  Colonel  North,  and 
Lord  de  Grey  has  not  been  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  evil 
of  over-capitalization.  A  property  bought  for  230,000/.  and 
offered  to  the  public  for  700,000/.  might  pay  the  public  or 
it  might  not,  but  it  would  be  certain  to  pay  its  promoters. 
It  is  reported  that  not  more  than  120,000  shares  have  been 
applied  for.  But  the  balance  has  perhaps  been  placed 
among  Colonel  North's  following  in  the  nitrate  market,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  so  closely  held  that  the  venturesome 
dealers  who  have  sold  "bears"  may  find  it  difficult  to 
buy  back  at  a  profit,  or  indeed  without  loss.  There 
are  cases  of  mines  in  which  there  is  a  very  strong  sus- 
picion of  fraud,  and  these  the  public  should  carefully 
avoid.  There  are  still  others,  where  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  too  great  readiness  to  believe  the 
best.  The  rush  of  new  Companies  is  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed before  long  by  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
loans.  It  is  notorious  that  several  Governments  are  pre- 
paring to  convert  their  debts,  and  it  is  strongly  believed 
that  several  others  are  about  to  borrow.  There  seems 
especially  strong  reason  to  bek'eve  that  Russia  will  raise 
a  large  loan  before  long.  Last  week  she  sent  800,000/. 
in  gold  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  two  or 
three  weeks  back  she  has  been  sending  still  larger  amounts 
into  the  Imper  ial  Bank  of  Germany.  Within  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks,  indeed,  Russian  gold,  amounting  to  about 

4  millions  sterling,  has  been  received  by  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany.  Naturally  all  this  is  believed  to  be  in  pre- 
paration for  a  large  coming  loan.  Russian  securities  are 
held  in  large  amounts  all  over  the  Continent,  and  Russia 
buys  munitions  of  war  and  stores  upon  the  Continent.  She 
has,  therefore,  always  large  sums  to  pay,  especially^  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  require  to 
strengthen  her  balances.     But  that  would    not  lequire 

5  millions  sterling  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  generally  understood  by  the  well-informed  that 
the  markets  are  being  prepared  for  a  large  operation. 
Whether  the  loan  will  be  offered  in  London  does  not  seem 
very  cer  tain  yet ;  probably  not.  But  in  Paiis  and  Berlin 
it  certauily  will  be  offered,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  largely  subscribed.  Austria- II ungary, 
too,  will  soon  borrow ;  France,  of  course,  is  always  borrow- 
ing ;  and  Germany  will  have  to  borrow  a  considerable 
sum.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  borrowing 
at  this  moment,  but  most  of  the  money  is  being  found  at 
home  ;  and  there  is  not  a  Government  in  South  America 
that  would  not  be  glad  to  be  able  to  borrow.  But  the 
ability  of  these  Governments  is  not  very  great.  Brazil, 
however,  will  b3  a  borrower  before  very  long;  and  so, 
perhaps,  will  Chili. 

It  was  announced  on  Thursday  morning  that  a  syndicate 
had  been  formed  to  repay  to  the  Bank  of  England  the  debt 
elue  from  the  Baring  estate  and  to  take  over  the  assets  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  them  for  better  prices.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  the  Baring  liquidation  is  brought 
to  an  end.  The  matter  is  not  of  much  real  importance. 
The  debt  due  from  the  estate,  which  was  originally  very  nearly 
21  millions,  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half;  and  it  has  been  evident  for  a  considerable  time  past 
that  when  the  liquidation  was  at  last  ended  there  would 
be  a  surplus.  Still,  the  announcement  is  likely  to  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  in  the  City.  In  the  first  place,  it 
relieves  the  guarantors  from  all  liability,  and  that  is  of 
importance,  although  the  liability  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  Still,  the  fact  that  there  was  liability  had  a  disturbing 
influence.  Secondly,  the  Bank  of  England  is  paid  a  very 
large  sum,  which  it  can  employ  as  it  pleases.  And,  thirdly, 
the  success  with  which  the  liquidation  has  been  carried  out 
so  far  vindicates  the  policy  taken  when  the  crisis  occurred, 
and  proves  that  confidence  has  now  revived.    Besides,  it  is 
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gratifying  to  believe  that  the  assets  will  be  taken  care  of,  so 
that  the  families  of  the  old  partners  in  Baring  Brothers  will 
ultimately  come  in  for  a  surplus. 


Daring  the  week  ending  Wednesday  night  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England  for  abroad.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a  rise 
in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount — not  a  very  considerable 
rise,  however,  but  still  an  advance  that  shows  the  foreign 
demand  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  our  market.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  United  States  Loan  will  not  very 
materially  benefit  the  Treasury.  The  American  banks  are 
likely  to  take  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  loan. 
But  the  American  banks  are  withdrawing  gold  in  very  large 
amounts  from  the  Treasury  to  make  the  payments,  which  is 
not  satisfactory  from  the  Treasury  point  of  view.  That 
being  so,  the  impression  gains  strength  that  there  will  be 
large  exports  of  gold  from  New  York  early  in  the  year,  and 
that  consequently  the  accumulations  of  the  metal  in  Europe 
Avill  tend  to  increase.  While  this  opinion  holds,  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  can  be  very  much  rise  in  the  rates  of 
interest  and  discount. 


The  India  Council  continues  to  sell  its  drafts  successfully. 
It  is  accepting  lower  prices,  but  still  it  is  selling  freely.  It 
offered  for  tender  as  usual  on  Wednesday  40  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  a  slight  fraction  under 
is.  i  jfZ.  per  rupee.  Trade  in  India  is  very  dull ;  rates  there 
are  very  low ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  sign 
of  much  improvement.  The  silver  market  is  likewise  dull. 
The  price  is  fluctuating  about  2gd.  per  ounce ;  but  as  the 
mining  Companies  are  not  selling  freely,  the  felling  off  in 
the  demand  has  not  as  much  influence  upon  the  price  as 
might  have  been  expected. 


Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  general  slackening  of 
business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  some  fall  in 
prices.     The  mining  and  industrial  markets,  which  have 
been  so  very  active  and  so  very  confident,  shared  in  the 
general  decline.    Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a 
recovery.    Now  Western  Australian  Gold  Companies  are 
again  coming  out  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  invest- 
ment in  South  African  shares  is  very  large.     The  outturn 
in  South  Africa  is  steadily  increasing.    Immense  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  those  capitalists  who  took  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  upon  the  spot  and  who  had  the  courage 
to  invest  money  largely.    These  great  capitalists  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  production  will  continue  to  augment  for  a 
long  time  to  come.     All  of  them,  therefore,  are  holding  the 
shares  which  they  already  have,  and  very  many  of  them  are 
increasing  their  interest.    At  the  same  time  the  syndicates 
which  have  been  formed  upon  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Paris  and  Berlin,  are  buying  upon  an  immense  scale  ;  and 
the  general  investing  public,  unable  to  find  what  have 
long  been  considered   good  securities  that  yield  them  a 
satisfactory  return,  are,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been, 
investing  freely.    As  observed  above,  the  accumulation  of 
unemployed  money  is  very  large,  and  the  public  is  natur- 
ally, therefore,  attracted  by  the  high  dividends  that  the 
best  managed  South  African  mines  are  paying.    Upon  the 
Continent  there  has  also  been  a  recovery  in  what  are  called 
Inter-Bourse  securities — the  securities  that  are  largely  dealt 
in  upon  the  Continental  Bourses.     For  a  very  considerable 
time  past  there  has  been  a  rather  wild  speculation  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  due  partly  to  a  great  improvement 
in  trade,  and  partly  to  the  success  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment  has   been   able   to   get   large   amounts   of  gold 
for   the   reform  of  the  currency.     For  some  time  the 
operators  in  Berlin  looked  upon  the  speculation  in  Austria 
as  reckless  ;  but  quite  recently  the  Berlin  market  has  been 
growing  more  active.    During  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Russian  Government  has  remitted  to  Berlin  about  4  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  and  as  the  accumulation  of  unemployed 
money  was  large  before,  this  remittance  has  tended  to 
stimulate  investment  and   speculation.      The   object  of 
the  Russian  Government,  as  stated  above,  is  believed  to  be 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  large  loan ;  and  that  it  is  succeed- 
ing is  shown  by  the  greater  activity  in  Berlin  and  likewise 
in  Paris.    On  the  other  hand,  matters  do  not  improve  in 
the  United  States.    As  above  observed,  there  is  friction 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  banks,  the  Treasury  desiring  to 
get  about  1 2  millions  sterling  of  fresh  gold  and  the  banks  en- 
deavouringto  withdraw  gold  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
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of  paying  it  in  again.  Further,  trade  is  very  bad  and  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railway  Companies  are  small,  while  the  opposition 
made  to  the  various  attempts  at  reorganizing  insolvent  railway 
companies  is  discouraging  investors.  For  example,  the  great 
majority  of  shareholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Erie  Com- 
pany long  ago  approved  the  plan  of  reorganization  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Drexel  Morgan ;  but  a  small  minority  has 
opposed,  and  has  taken  the  matter  into  the  Courts,  with  the 
result  that  the  interest  which  was  expected  in  July  has  not 
been  paid,  and  that  probably  also  the  January  coupon  will 
be  passed.  The  opposition  to  the  Reading  and  the  Atchison 
plans  is  so  strong,  that  at  present  it  does  not  look  as  if  they 
can  be  carried  out,  and  so  the  settlement  of  the  various 
railway  questions  appears  as  far  off  as  ever.  Little  progress,, 
too,  is  made  with  the  settlement  of  the  Argentine  railway 
guarantees,  the  Minister  of  Finance  strongly  opposing. 
But  the  prospect  in  Brazil  has  distinctly  brightened.  The 
new  President  was  last  week  quietly  installed  in  office,  and 
trade  is  prosperous.  The  news  from  Australia  is  disquiet- 
ing. Ever  since  the  crisis  last  year  trade  has  been  extremely 
depressed,  and  now  some  of  the  reconstructed  banks  are 
again  being  talked  of. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  London  and  Midland  Bank 
with  the  Preston  Banking  Company  is  announced.  The 
London  and  Midland  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  nearly  four 
millions,  818,000/.  being  called  up,  and  a  reserve  of  6oo,ooo£. 
It  has  83  branches  and  22  sub-branches.  The  Preston 
Banking  Company  has  a  capital  of  196,000?.  paid  up  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  185,000?.  It  has  11  branches  and  15  sub- 
branches. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  103,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  £ ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed 
at  io2|,  a  rise  of  ^;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  102,  a  rise  of  \  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  99^,  a  rise  of  \.  In  the  Home  Railway  market 
Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  1 24^,  a  rise  of  -| ;  and 
North-Western  closed  at  176,  also  a  rise  of  \;  North- 
Eastern  closed  at  163,  a  rise  of  and  South- Western 
closed  at  192,  a  rise  of  2  ;  but  North  Staffordshire  closed  at 
127,  a  fall  of  1;  and  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  i55§,  a 
fall  of  2.  In  the  Ameiican  market  Atchison  Gold  Mort- 
gage Four  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  68,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ;  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  shares  closed  at  69,  also  a  fall  of  2  ;  Illinois  Central 
shares  closed  at  92^,  likewise  a  fall  of  2  ;  Canadian  Pacific 
shares  closed  at  60^,  a  fall  of  2| ;  Milwaukee  shares  closed 
at  60^,  a  fall  of  3f  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  137^, 
a  fall  "of  3.  In  the  South  American  department  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at 
67,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2\ ; 
Central  Argentine  Ordinary  closed  at  65,  a  fall  of  \  \  ;  and 
the  Argentine  Funding  Bonds  closed  at  7 if,  a  fall  of  f. 
In  the  Inter-Bourse  department  French  Threes  closed  at 
101^,  a  fall  of  \ ;  Russian  Fours  closed  at  102,  a  rise  of  f . 
In  the  South  African  department  De  Beers  Diamond 
shares  closed  at  1 7  \  f ,  a  fall  of  T\  ;  Afrikander  closed  at 
1 J  ;|,  a  rise  of  \  ;  but  Consolidated  Deep  Levels  closed  at  3j, 
a  fall  of  \. 


REVIEWS. 

POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE. 

PEN  DRAWING. 

Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen ;  their  Work  and  their 
Methods.  A  Study  of  the  Art  of  To-day ;  with  Technical 
Suggestions.  By  Joseph  Pexnell,  Lecturer  011  Illustration 
at  the  Slade  School,  University  College.  London  and  New- 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

THIS  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
1889;  but  the  author  assures  us,  in  the  preface  to  this  new 
issue,  that  it  "  is  really  a  new  book,"  and  as  such,  therefore,  we 
propose  to  review  it.  He  also  tells  us  that  in  the  former  edition 
"  the  mistakes  were  many,  in  facts,  not  in  theories,  and  there 
were  more  notable  artists  omitted  than  admitted,  almost.  How- 
ever," Mr.  Pennell  complains,  "  no  one  pointed  these  things  out, 
and  it  has  been  left  for  me  to  correct  and  amplify  my  facts,  and 
hunt  up  new  and  old  draughtsmen."    This  statement  will  save 
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the  critic  much  labour  and  not  a  little  misgiving.  It  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  him  to  examine  the  astonishing  theories  with 

'  which  this  volume  abounds,  since  all  are  correct];  and  he  will 
contentedly  await  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Pennell,  should  he  be 

t  fortunate  enough  to  discover  any  trifling  error  of  fact  which  may 
Still  linger  in  its  pages. 

f  Mr.  Pennell  dismisses  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  Old 
Masters  in  his  first  twenty  pages ;  yet  these  few  pages  are  the 
most  instructive  in  the  book.  They  do  not  tell  us  anything  about 
the  Old  Masters  ;  but  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information 
about  Mr.  Pennell,  his  natural  bent  of  mind,  his  tastes,  his  learn- 
ing. Let  us  take  some  one  passage  from  his  book  on  this  subject 
of  the  Old  Masters  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  "  I  have  seen  no 
reason,"  he  tells  us,  "to  change  my  views  regarding  the  old 
men.  ...  I  said,  and  I  still  say,  that  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Bellini, 
and  Holbein  were  the  greatest  pendraughtsmen  among  the  old 
men,  though  at  times  Mantegna,  Botticelli,  Carmagnola,  and, 

'  upon  a  few  rare  occasions,  Raphael,  when  he  took  the  trouble, 
approached  them.    But  none  of  them  equalled  the  best  men. 

.  Later  on  Van  Eyck,  Jan  Wierix,  and  Canaletto  made  some 
:   attempts,  mostly  in  the  wrong  direction." 

It  is  not   quite  clear  whom  Mr.  Pennell  intends  by  the 
name  Bellini ;   if  we    consult  his  index  it  would  seem  to 

i  be  Giovanni  Bellini  ;  but,   if  we  consult  pages   8   and  12 

j  of  his  book,  then  Gentile  Bellini.     "What  is,  however,  quite 

H certain    from    this    statement    is    that    Mantegna,    for  in- 
stance, never  equalled  as  a  pen-draughtsman  either  Giovanni 
or  Gentile.    This,  of  course,  is  not  a  fact,  but  one  of  those 
1-  theories  of  Mr.  Pennell's,  in  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he 
.  never  makes  a  mistake.  Again,  Mantegna  we  know,  and  Botticelli 
1  we  know,  but  who  is  Carmagnola  ?    The  word  is  not  a  printer's 
error  for  Campagnola,  for  it  occurs  in  the  index  spelled  in  the 
1-  same  way;  and  we  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Pennell  has  not 
;  told  us  something  about  the  discovery  (or  was  it  a  theory  ?)  by 
which  this   master  became  known  to  him.     But   the  most 
,  astounding  statement  of  all  in  this  paragraph  is  the  sentence 
which  informs  us  that  Van  Eyck  (by  whom  we  can  only  under- 
1  stand  John  or  Hubert  Van  Eyck)  lived  and  worked  subsequently 
o  Raphael.    At  first  it  would  seem  that  the  word  was  another 
,  printer's  error  tor  Van  Dyck ;  but  again  the  index  shows  us  that 
I,  this  is  not  so.    It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Pennell  can  allude  either 
'  to  Gaspar  or  Nicholas  Van  Eyck,  the  painters  of  battle-pieces  by 
i  sea  and  land.    Indeed,  what  does  he  intend  ?    But  that  is  not 
so  much  to  our  present  purpose;  it  does  not  greatly  concern  us 
to  know  whether  these  mistakes  have  arisen  from  gross  care- 
\  lessness  or  from  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pennell. 
■  What  we  are  concerned  to  know  is,  whether  this  passage  is  an 
•example  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  art,  as  he  teaches  them, 
\  in  his  capacity  as  Lecturer  on  Illustration  at  the  Slade  School, 

University  College  ? 
j    It  may  be  instructive  to  note  a  few  more  of  Mr.  Pennell's  theo- 
liies,  in  which   he   is   never   mistaken,   concerning  the  Old 
lj:  Masters  :  "  I  have  had  a  process  made  from  Vandyck's  etching  of 
;  the  head  of  Snyders,  and  it  is  upon  his  etchings  that  Vandyck's 
1 1  reputation  as  a  black-and-white  man  rests.    I  have  placed  with  it 
i  two  heads  by  F.  Desmoulins  from  La  Vie  Moderne,  which  I  think 
•  jj  any  one  must  admit  are  quite  equal  to  Vandyck's  work,  and  yet 
j.  utterly  different. "    We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
» heads  by  Desmoulins  show  neither  knowledge,  nor  any  sense  of  style 
I  I  or  beauty ;   they  possess  no  quality  of  art  whatever,  except  a 
1  j  certain  facility  of  a  superficial  kind  ;   yet  Mr.  Pennell  is  able 
l  to  write  of  them  in  this  fashion.    "The  smaller  drawing  is  as 
^full  of  character  and  the  modelling  as  well  given  as  in  the 
j  Vandyck  ;  in  the  larger  one  the  feeliDg  of  flesh  is  far  more  com- 
|  pletely  carried  out  than  in  the  Vandyck,  while  the  hair,  mous- 
1  ;  tache,  and  imperial,  somewhat  similar  in  both,  are  vastly  better 
rendered  by  Desmoulins.    Here  is  a  man  who,  I  venture  to  say, 
i  ■  s  almost  unknown,  and  yet  in  black-and-white  he  has  surpassed 
Vandyck  with  his  world-wide  reputation." 

I  j!  Let  us  take  yet  another  instance,  in  which  he  theorizes  about  a 
great  living  artist,  and  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time,  and 
j  then  we  bave  done.  Speaking  of  Maxime  Lalanne,  Mr.  Pennell 
j  remarks  that  "  His  ability  to  express  a  great  building,  a  vast  town, 
!  or  a  delicate  little  landscape  has  never  been  equalled,  I  think,  by 
j  anybody  but  Whistler.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  mannered  ; 
jso  was  Rembrandt ;  Whistler  is  the  only  man  I  know  of  who  is 
('not."  How  gratifying  this  must  be  to  Mr.  Whistler;  and  yet  it 
j  is  insignificant  to  what  Mr.  Pennell  has  elsewhere  to  say  of 
I  him:  "No  man  among  the  ancients  is  greater  than  Rembrandt 
1  as  an  etcher  ,  but  Whistler,  in  his  etchings  of  Old  London,  is  even 
j  greater  than  Rembrandt.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  a  simple  style, 
good  for  all  times,  you  will  find  it  in  many  of  these  landscape 
^and  figure  subjects  of  Rembrandt's.    But  for  work  of  to-day,  and 
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Rembrandt  gave  the  things  that  were  about  him,  the  student 
would  learn  more  from  the  work  of  Whistler"!  The  insinua- 
tion is  sufficiently  unkind  ;  but  still  Mr.  Pennell  "  goes  one 
better."  He  is  describing  two  drawings  by  William  Small. 
"  The  style,"  he  remarks,  "  of  both  resembles  the  early  Keene's, 
Whistler's,  and  Du  Maurier's.  Who  was  the  inventor  of 
this  style  I  do  not  know."  And  so  Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  once  worked  in  a  common  style  !  And  so  much  so,  that 
Mr.  Pennell  is  unable  to  tell  "which  of  them  invented  the 
other  !  " 

We  now  turn  to  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Ptnnell's  subject 
the  work  of  contemporary  draughtsmen.  "  I  hold,"  he  says, 
"  that,  if  writers  would  only  pay  some  slight  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  and  stop  disputing  over  the  unknowable 
and  undiscoverable  in  the  past,  they  would  at  least  collect  data 
which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  historians  of  art  in  the  future." 
Again  the  critic  should  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Pennell,  for  he 
has  supplied  the  criterion  by  which  he  would  have  his  work 
examined. 

The  only  indication  to  be  found  in  this  volume  of  any  plan  or 
method  which  may  have  been  observed  by  the  writer  in  its  com- 
position is  the  division  of  the  artists  into  groups,  according  to 
their  nationalities.    But  even  in  so  simple  a  proceeding  as  this 
mistakes  are  to  be  found.    Thus  the  well-known  artist,  J.  F. 
Raffaelli,  of  Paris,  is  placed  among  Italian  draughtsmen.  Of 
Italian  descent  M.  Rafi'aelli  assuredly  is ;  but  he  was  not  only 
born  but  bred  in  France,  and  to  place  him  among  the  Italians, 
as  Mr.  Pennell  places  him,  and  afterwards  to  remark  that  his 
drawings  are  "  more  like  German  work  than  Italian,"  does  not 
appear  to  us  the  best  way  to  "  cullect  data  which  would  serve  as 
a  basis  for  historians  of  art  in  the  future."    With  the  exception 
of  this  division  of  the  artists  according  to  their  nationalities, 
Mr.  Pennell  has  put  his  book  together  entirely  without  order  or 
method.    He  selects  the  artists  and  the  examples  of  their  work, 
apparently,  at   hazard,  or  with  a  want  of  proper  knowledge  ; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  drawings  contain  little 
or  nothing  except  the  infallible  theories  of  their  writer.  We 
turn,  for  example,  to  p.  138,  which  contains  a  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  by  Corot,  and  a  note  in  which  Mr.  Pennell  can  find 
nothing  more  to  say  about  this  great  master  than  that  he  "died 
before  process  was  perfected."    With  this  drawing  by  Corot 
before  us  we  naturally  look  for  the  work  of  his  contemporaries 
(some  of  whom  were  more  conspicuous  for  their  pen-and-ink 
drawings  even  than  he),  of  Delacroix,  Millet,  Rousseau,  and  of 
how  many  less  distinguished  men.    If  the  work  of  Corot  is  to  be 
represented,  on  what  principle  is  the  work  of  these  men  to  be 
omitted?    On  the  following  page  is  a  drawing  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  a  master  who  has  made  only  a  few  studies  in  pen-and- 
ink  of  an  unimportant  character ;   whereas  there   is  another 
French  master,  Gustave  Moreau,  who  is  equally  distinguishad 
with  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  but  to  whom  Mr.  Pennell  does  not 
make  a  single  allusion  of  any  sort  or  kind.    Moreau's  pen-and- 
ink  studies  are  among  his  finest  productions,  and  some  of  them 
are  comparable  on  account  of  their  style,  knowledge,  and  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  drawings  of  the  great  Italians.    Why  have  we 
no  example  of  Gustave  Moreau's  work  here  ?    True  it  is  that  Mr. 
Pennell  tells  us  that,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  leaves  the 
work  of  several  Frenchmen  unrepresented  ;   but  who   are  the 
artists  whose  work  he   was  unable   to   illustrate  ?     "  Louis 
Legrand,  Lautrec,  Ibels,  and  a  few  others." 

Following  the  drawing  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  one  by  Bastien- 
Lepage.  Although  Mr.  Pennell  professes  to  be  concerned  only 
about  pen-work,  he  has  selected  a  drawing  in  which  pen,  crayon, 
and  wash  have  all  been  employed ;  whereas  there  are  some  ad- 
mirable drawings  of  still  life  by  this  artist  done  only  with  the 
pen.  Finally,  in  order  to  mark  his  sense  of  Corot,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  Bastien-Lepage  as  artists,  he  places  them  be- 
tween such  men  as  Gerbault  and  Surand.  The  instance  which 
we  have  adduced  is  not  an  extraordinary  one  ;  everywhere  in  Mr. 
Pennell's  book  do  we  meet  with  the  same  ignorant  omissions,  the 
same  chaotic  methods,  the  same  utter  incompetency  to  deal  with 
its  subject.  There  is  one  lapse,  the  most  surprising  of  all,  in  Mr. 
Pennell's  account  of  the  French  school ;  and  of  this  it  is  impossible 
not  to  speak.  He  not  only  gives  no  example,  but  makes  not  even 
a  reference,  to  the  drawings  in  pen-and-ink  of  Auguste  Rodin, 
although  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of  drawings  of  sculp- 
ture. At  Paris,  the  amateurs  vie  with  one  another  to  possess  a 
book  whose  margins  have  been  enriched  with  the  croquis  of  this 
great  artist ;  and,  indeed,  these  drawings  are  known  and  admired 
wherever  good  art  is  appreciated. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  further  to  gratify  Mr.  Pennell,  by 
putting  into  practice  his  convenient  theory,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
critics  to  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  omissions,  of  a  writer, 
in  order  that  he  may  pass  off  such  corrections  and  omissions  as 
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his  own  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  instruct  Mr.Tennell,  but  to  expose  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  the  first  pages  of  his  volume  are  more  than  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  tests  which  we  have  applied  to  his  book 
are  of  the  mo=t  elementary  kind,  tests  of  fact ;  such  as  a  school- 
master would  apply  to  a  boy's  exercise.  We  have  not  applied  to 
it  any  tests  of  fine  criticism,  because  his  work  is  so  clumsy  that  an 
attera,t  to  do  this  would  become  ridiculous.  Wanting,  as  Mr. 
Pennell  wants,  both  judgmtnt  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
art,  the  one  course  left  to  him  was  to  bave  collected  and  arranged 
encyclopedically  trustworthy  information  concerning  contem- 
porary artists,  with  txamples  of  their  work ;  to  have  brought 
together,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  "  data  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  historians  of  art  in  the  future."  This  he  has  not 
done ;  he  prefers  to  attempt  the  difficult  business  of  the 
critic.  But  vulgarity  and  cocksureness,  heaped  upon  ignorance, 
ore  not  the  qualities  which  distinguish  either  good  criticism 
or  good  literature.  Of  Mr.  Penuell's  methods  of  writing  it  has 
tot  been  necessary  here  to  speak,  for  we  have  given  copious 
extracts  from  bis  book.  He  puts  together  his  words  and  sen- 
tences, as  he  puts  together  his  "  theories  "  and  materials:  the 
former  in  disregard  of  grammar  ;  the  latter  in  disregard  of  design. 

"When  Mr.  Pennell  prints  his  book  on  a  heavy,  clayed  paper, 
and  tells  us  that  hand-made  paper,  made  of  l  nen  rags,  is  "bad 
paper,"  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  last  cheap  makeshift  of 
the  "  process"  printer:  when  he  informs  us  that  "  a  print  from  a 
photogravure  of  a  pen-drawing  is  really  of  as  much  value  as  the 
print  from  an  etching,"  it  is  r.ot  a  matter  of  any  real  concern  to 
the  world  at  large  to  draw  attention  to  his  fallacies  and  his  want 
of  taste  ;  but  when  he  pronounces  dicta  of  this  kind  in  the  dis- 
guise of  authority  as  the  Lecturer  on  such  subjects  at  the  Slade 
School,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  public  concern  to  see 
that  the  best  traditions  of  art  are  not  traduced  in  our  public 
schools.  And,  moreover,  when  Mr.  Pennell  says  that  Titian 
never  made  a  fine  drawing,  and  that  the  innocent  productions  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  which  are  mediocre  enough  to  become  the 
most  Philistine  of  drawing-rcom  tables,  surpass  those  of  Albert 
Purer  ;  that  Mr.  Parsons  "  is  able  to  draw  flowers  as  no  one  else 
ever  drew  them,  and  to  £11  his  page  with  the  mingling  of  dtcora- 
tion  and  realism  that  Diirer  never  dreamt  of,  though  his  every 
line  is  as  beautiful  as  Diirer's";  when  Mr.  Pennell  speaks  after 
this  fashion — ignorantly,  insultingly — of  the  most  splendid  names 
which  adorn  the  history  of  art,  then  the  entire  world  of  culture 
is  concerned  to  rebuke  him. 

(Repair  aKpiTopvde,  Aiyi'y  nep  eibv  ayoprjTrjs, 
l'o",\fr,  pij8'  ef?e\'  otos  cpi^ififvai  tiaai\(i(Tiv,  SiC. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  OXFORD  EDITING. 

Dryd  n:  an  Etsay  of  Dr<  matie  Toesy.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Thomas  Aenold,  M.A.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1894. 

WE  have  selected  this  book,  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  ths  way  in  which  Oxford  edits  an 
Eoglish  classic.  It  is  as  good,  no  doubt,  as  some  of  the  annotated 
editions  with  which  the  poorer  kind  of  publishers  crowd  our 
table,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  make  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  particu- 
larly uncomfortable.  The  craft  of  bookmaking  is  respectable 
enough  in  its  way,  and  it  is  natural  and  blameless  for  a  man  not 
to  put  originality  or  profound  trudition  into  a  manual  for  school 
use.  Scholarship,  research,  even  minute  accuracy,  are  expensive  ; 
and  a  person  is  not  necessarily  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  because 
he  does  not  provide  these  in  doing  a  job  as  well  as  he  conve- 
niently can  for  the  sum  paid  for  it.  We  are  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  a  Manual  of  English  Litera'ure  that  Mr.  Arnold 
made  for  Messrs.  Longmans;  and  we  would  certainly  not  speak 
harshly  at  any  length  about  it.  There  are  blunders  enough  in 
it,  it  is  true,  and  it  bears  the  signs  of  the  scissors  on  every  other 
page  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  grumble  at  that  in  books  of  this  sort, 
or  to  attack  a  decent  workman,  who  has  done  his  task  as  well  as 
most  of  his  fellows,  merely  for  bowing  to  the  necessities  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  living.  But  the  fact  that  a  book  bears  upon  it  the 
imprint  of  the  Clarendon  Tress  ought  surely  to  be  some  guarantee 
that  it  is  not  below  the  lerel  of  (say)  the  publications  of  the 
"  University  Correspondence  College."  It  is  time  for  us  to  insist 
that  the  Dominus  Illarninatio  Mez  shall  no  longer  cover  scamped 
work,  ignorance,  and  fatuity. 

Mr.  Arnold  prefaces  his  edition  of  Dryden's  great  critical  essay 
with  fifteen  pajes,  in  which  he  manages  to  say  not  a  single  word 
about  Dryden  as  a  critic,  about  the  importance  of  the  essay  itself 
in  the  history  of  criticism,  about  its  relations  to  criticism  before 
and  after  it,  or  about  Dryden  as  a  writer  of  prose.    He  might 


have  done  a  useful  bit  of  work  by  way  of  introduction  to  tki» 
particular  book  had  he  confined  himself  to  these  topics  alone  ; 
but  surely  some  guidance  concerning  them  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  introduce  it  properly  to  the  student.  However,  we 
must  not  trouble  much  about  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  left  undone ; 
what  he  has  managed  to  do  in  these  fifteen  small  pages  is  more 
than  enough  for  us.  Dryden  represents  the  dialogue  taking 
place  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  fleets,  June  3,  1665;  Mr.  Arnold's  note  (p.  130)  con- 
founds this  with  the  battle  in  Southwold  Bay  in  May  1672, 
nearly  five  years  after  the  Essay  was  written  !  On  p.  6  we 
read  that  "'The  Rival  Ladies'  is  partly  in  rhyme,  partly  in 
blank  verse";  on  p.  139  (in  the  notes)  it  is  "partly  prose, 
partly  rhyme."  It  would  be  just  as  well — for  the  learner — 
if  Mr.  Arnold  would  stick  to  one  statement  or  the  other, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery,  even  if  that  involved  the  trouble 
of  actually  looking  into  the  works  of  the  author  whom 
he  is  "  editing."  "  Since  Dryden's,  the  only  supremely 
excellent  plays  which  English  literature  has  produced  are 
Sheridan's " ;  we  thought  that  Congreve's  best  work  was  done 
after  Dryden  had  given  up  the  stage,  and  we  had  some  such 
notion  about  Vanbrugh  ;  we  were  also  under  the  impression  that 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  written  quite  a  long  time  after 
Dryden's  death.  However,  no  notion  of  this  seems  to  have 
crossed  Mr.  Arnold's  mind  when  he  set  about  instructing  the 
young  in  the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature.  "  Style  belongs 
to  prose  ;  metre,  quantity,  and  rhyme  to  poetry."  One  wonders 
that  the  Clarendon  Press  proof-reader  did  not  query  this  amazing 
product  of  hurriedly  thoughtless  composition  ;  even  Mr.  Arnold 
cannot  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  style  in 
poetry.  Style,  by  the  way,  does  not  always  "belong  to  prose," 
as  Mr.  Arnold  shows  us,  teaching  by  painful  example : — 

"  Passion,"  he  proceeds,  "  is  too  fierce  to  be  bound  in  fetters; 
and  the  sense  of  Shakspere's  unapproachable  superiority, — 
Shakspere,  whose  masterpieces  dispense  with  rhyme, — inclines 
him  to  quit  the  stage  altogether.  Nevertheless  his  original 
contention, — however  under  the  pressure  of  dejection,  and 
the  sense  perhaps  of  flagging  powers,  he  may  afterwards  have 
been  willing  to  abandon  it, —  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside  as 
either  weak  or  unimportant ;  a  point  on  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently." 

This  is  not  quite  the  prose  we  should  expect  of  the  fine  flower  of 
Oxford  scholarship  in  English  literature.  "With  us,  Shakspere's 
amazing  genius  enables  us,  even  without  the  aid  of  rhyme,  stili 
to  enjoy  h;s  plays  ;  but  this  is  true  of  no  other  dramatist  of  that 
age."  A  footnote  modifies  this  statement  in  a  truly  judicial 
spirit : — "  Massinger's  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  is  perhaps  the 
only  exception  to  the  statement  in  the  text."  We  hoped,  until 
we  read  that  note,  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  only  clumsily  stating  the 
tolerably  well-known  fact  that  the  Elizabethan  plays  are  no 
longer  commonly  acted ;  but  it  seems  that  this  guide  of  youth  in  the 
study  of  literature  is  actually  so  unfortunate  as  to  think,  and  so 
bold  as  to  say,  that  only  Shakspeare  and  a  small  portion  of  Massinger, 
among  the  "  dramatists  of  that  age,"  are  worth  reading  now.  We 
are  afraid  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 
"In  his  work  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  Charles  Lamb  pro- 
duced passages  from  some  of  the  best  plays  of  all  the  principal 
authors;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  they  make  no  great  impres- 
sion." On  the  whole,  we  should  not  advise  Mr.  Arnold  to  extend 
his  studies  in  the  Elizabethan  diama  beyond  Lamb's  specimens; 
we  do  not  think  he  would  enjoy  them  much.  As  far  as  he  caa 
see,  "  the  passion  is  rather  Italian  or  Spanish  than  English." 
The  worthy  man  doubtless  thinks  he  means  something.  Such 
wisdom  comes  of  muddling  over  histories  of  literature  and 
extract-books.  He  must  have  read  something  somewhere  about 
the  origins  of  some  of  the  plots,  and  endeavoured  in  a  foggy  way 
to  apply  it.  But  perhaps  the  reader  wants  no  more  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  fifteen  pages.  And  Mr.  Arnold's  critical  opinions  are 
on  a  par  with  his  editing.  On  p.  x  he  is  inclined  to  conclude 
that,  as  "  no  Elizabethan  blank- verse  tragedies  beside  Shakspere's 
can  be  endured  on  the  stage  now,"  Shakspeare  triumphed  rather  in 
spite  of  blank  verse  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Arnold's)  than  because  of  it. 

A  dozen  pages  of  perfunctory  annotation  is  scarcely  worth  is 
many  words.  What  needs  elucidation  Mr.  Arnold  neglects  (save 
where  it  can  be  cut  from  Malone) ;  what  is  unnotable  he  com- 
ments on,  and  misstatements  and  silly  remarks  abound.  There 
is  no  need  to  do  more  than  give  a  specimen  or  two.  This,  for 
instance,  is  a  good  note : — "  See  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iv.  c.  5 
(Malone)."  If  there  is  anything  in  the  reference,  Mr.  Arnold 
ought  to  Lave  explained  it.  Does  he  expect  the  young  student 
(or  the  old  one,  for  that  matter)  to  have  his  Valerius  Maximus 
at  hand  to  turn  to?  On  p.  131  he  ostentatiously  corrects 
Dryden's  to  pidos  into  6  pvdos  and  leaves  unnoticed  Dryden-S 
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amazing  blunder  on  p.  28,  where  he  identifies  the  Xvais  of  a 
tragedy  with  the  catastrophe — and  this  is  a  Clarendon  Press 
editor ! 

Then  we  have  such  prodigies  as  the  Epicene  of  Ben  Jonson, 
p.  viii,  the  Polyeuc/us  of  Oorneille,  p.  135,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Arnold 
gives  lis  four  lines  of  comment  when  Dryden  uses  "  exceeding  "  as  an 
adverb,  yet  he  has  no  note  when  Dryden  uses  such  a  phrase  as  "  con- 
gratulated to  the  rest,"  and  (what  is  far  worse)he  leaves  such  a  word 
as  "  Clevelandism  '"unexplained.  "What  earthly  good  is  an  annotator 
who  does  not  help  us  in  such  a  matter  as  this  ?  "  See  Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  16.  17  (Malone)  ":  no  doubt  for  an  editor  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  sort,  with  Malone's  edition  beside  him,  this  sort  of  thing 
is  safer  than  explaining  "  Clevelandism  "for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  Cleveland.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to  require 
him  to  trouble  about  this  sort  of  thiDg  as  to  expect  him  to  see 
Dryden's  obvious  allusion  (on  p.  48)  to  Sidney's  essay.  But  surely 
even  Mr.  Arnold  ought  not  to  invent  a  new  play  for  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (Cornelia,  p.  135)  ;  to  tell  us  that  "the  Promos  and 
Cassandra  of  Whetstone  is  in  the  heroic  couplet"  (p.  137);  to  de- 
scribe the  versification  and  style  of  The  Bloody  Brother  as  "  both 
of  a  low  and  rude  type,"  and  to  omit  (above  all  other  omissions) 
all  explanation  of  the  constant  references  to  Corneille's  essay  on 
the  Unities. 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  Mr.  Arnold.  He  and  his 
work  are  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  and  on  their  own  ac- 
count are  not  worth  our  attention.  But  this  book  is  a  sample 
of  the  kind  of  thing  both  Universities  are  pouring  out.  This 
editor  is  the  kind  of  "  scholar "  in  English  literature  whom 
Oxford  aud  Cambridge  delight  to  breed  and  to  honour.  No  wonder 
the  better  sort  of  Don  rather  thinks  that  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done  with  Literature  Triposes  and  Schools,  and  that  his  Alma 
MaUr  had  better  leave  the  whole  thing  alone. 


WITH  WILSON  IN  MATABELELAND. 

With  Wilson  in  Matabeleland ;  or,  Sport  and  War  in  Zambesia. 
By  Captain  C.  H.  W.  Donovan.  London  :  Henry  &  Co.  1894. 

CAPTAIN  DONOVAN  went  out  to  South  Africa  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition  in  May  1893  without   any  expectation  of 
finding  himself  involved  in  the  Matabele  War,  of  the  approach  of 
which  there  was  at  that  time  no  indication.    His  book  is,  there- 
;  fore,  of  special  value  for  the  light  it  tbrows  on  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  commencement   of  hostilities,  and  on  the 
I'  conduct  of  the  war  itself. 

I'     His  book  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
-  first  a  record  of  simple  travel  and  sport,  the  second  a  quite  inde- 
pendent account  of  the  much  criticized  and  often  misunderstood 
P  Matabele  War. 

f  From  May  to  September  1893  Captain  Donovan  and  his  com- 
f  panion,  Mr.  George  Bankes,  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game 
big  and  small.  In  the  Transvaal  they  did  not  expect  to  find 
big  game  ;  but  they  shot  a  few  springbucks,  and  had  fair  sport 
'  with  winged  game.  They  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
'  with  koodoo,  wilde  beestes,  and  leopards,  before  arriving  at  the 
F  Limpopo  River.  At  the  Limpopo  Captain  Donovan  found  the 
j  Chartered  Company's  police  engaged  in  enforcing  the  game 
|!  laws  of  the  Company  on  recalcitrant  Dutchmen — a  very  neces- 
t  sary  protection  of  the  fauna  of  the  country  which  would  other- 
P  wise  be  quickly  exterminated.  In  this  matter  of  the  preserva- 
'  tion  of  game,  as,  indeed,  in  everything,  the  superiority  of 
r  government  by  men  who  know  the  country  and  the  conditions  of 
i  every  problem,  to  government  by  red-tape  officialism  in  London, 
P  will  be  manifest  to  any  unprejudiced  reader. 

In  fly-fishing,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  been  indulged 
in  by  any  other  sportsman  in  this  region,  Captain  Donovan  had 
'  excellent  sport.  The  chief  quarry,  the  "tiger-fish,"  ran  to  8t  lbs., 
and  afforded  nearly  as  good  sport  as  salmon,  being  also  capital 
eating.    A  bag  of  76  lbs.  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary, 
p     On  the  Bubye"  River  the  sportsmen  fell  in  with  buffalo,  of 
■  which  they  killed  four.  They  also  heard  lions  at  night,  but  could 
;  not  get  a  shot.    A  visit  to  the  Umtelique  River  to  shoot  hippo- 
potami was  eminently  successful,  though  the  killing  of  the  sea- 
E  cows  did  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  Maguati,  a  chief  under 
i  yearly  tribute  to  Gungunhana,  the  King  of  Gazaland.  Sea-cow 
j  shootiDg  Captain  Donovan  concludes  by  describing  as  not  very 
1  exciting  sport,  which  is  not  surprising  after  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  butchery.    At  Ranganas  Randt  the  author  began  to  hear 
from  the  natives  blood-curdling  stories  of  the  Matabele,  and  saw 
,  one  of  the  mutilated  survivors  of  the  victims  of  the  Matabele 
J  raid  on  Victoria,  who  assured  him  tbat  by  the  time  he  arrived 
:  there  he  would  not  find  a  white  man  alive. 

b    The  first  encounter  with  lions,  "  lookiDg  in  the  grey  light  of  the 


morning  like  enormous  sheep,"  is  graphically  described.  Two  fine 
male  lions  were  killed,  and  if  we  have  to  regret  that  the  Kodak 
was  not  in  evidence  during  the  action,  it  did  its  work  with 
excellent  result  after.  On  the  Wanetze"  and  Buly6  Rivers  a  fair 
amount  of  big  game  was  found,  and  the  bag  up  to  September  5 
amounted  to  the  respectable  total  of  134  head  of  big  game.  It 
might  have  been  much  larger,  but  "  we  have,''  says  Captain 
Donovan,  "  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  never  wantonly 
killed  an  animal "  ;  for  his  rule  was  to  kill  only  what  was  required 
for  specimens  or  food.  Captain  Donovan  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  a  dead  shot ;  but  he  is  evidently  no  drawer  of  the 
long-bow,  and  as  regards  sport,  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
him — love  of  woodcraft  and  adventure,  and  a  humane  dislike  to 
inflict  unnecessary  suffering. 

In  Victoria  Captain  Donovan  found  the  Matabele  scare  at  its 
height.  He  responded  to  Dr.  Jameson's  message  calling  on  every 
one  to  come  in  and  help  to  repel  the  savages,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  That 
cause  was  beyond  any  doubt,  he  tells  us,  the  insolent  and  savage 
raids  of  the  Impis,  directed  against  inoffensive  Mashonas  in  the 
employment  and  under  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  He  testifies 
to  the  extraordinary  forbearance  and  self-control  shown  by  the 
much  maligned  Captain  Lendy  and  the  colonists  towards  the  Mata- 
bele rai C  ers,  forbearance  which  no  doubt  was  mistaken  for  weakness. 
The  panic  among  the  Europeans  was  a  real  one.  "  Day  after  day 
I  met  Dutchmen,  and,  to  my  sorrow  and  their  everlasting  dis- 
grace, men  calling  themselves  Britishers,  fly  ing  down  country  and 
saying  that  the  Matabele  would  'wipe  out'  Victoria." 

At  Victoria,  however,  a  strong  man  had  taken  in  hand  the 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  a  nation  of  well-armed  savages,  and 
that,  too,  with  the  somewhat  scanty  materials  for  an  army  sup- 
plied by  the  colonists  themselves.  Dr.  Jameson,  whom  Mr: 
Rhodes,  with  the  insight  of  a  Napoleon,  had  taken  from  his  medical 
work  at  Kimberley  to  be  administrator  of  Mashonaland,  was  now 
to  distinguish  himself  as  organizing  director  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conducted  campaign  in  all  our  wars  with  savages,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  making  every  preparation  and  providing  for  every 
contingency. 

It  was  to  the  completeness  of  the  precautions  taken  as  much  as 
to  the  power  and  well-won  prestige  of  the  Maxim  guns  that  the 
little  force  of  colonists  owed  their  marvellous  escape  from  such 
disasters  as  Isandula  in  their  advance  against  a  warlike  nation  in 
arms.  It  is  plain  from  Captain  Donovan's  record  that  their 
possession  of  rifles  and  ammunition  was  a  fatal  drawback  to  the 
Matabele,  leading  them  to  put  no  reliance  in  their  ancient  tactic3 
of  coming  at  once  to  close  quarters,  and  trusting  to  cold  steel. 
This,  we  may  note  incidentally,  was  predicted  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  whose  foresight  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  re- 
markable powers. 

Captain  Donovan,  who  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Char- 
tered Company,  was  strongly  inclined  to  be  a  hostile  critic  ; 
and  this  attitude  of  mind  was  not  changed  till  he  saw  for 
himself  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Matabele,  not  only 
on  the  men  but  on  the  defenceless  women  and  children  of 
the  Mashonas,  and  realized  how  great  a  deliverance  for  a, 
numerous  population  of  unwarlike  natives  would  be  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Matabele  power.  He  shows  himself  a  fair  and  trust- 
worthy witness,  for,  while  condemning  the  cruelty  of  the  Matabele, 
he  observes  and  praises  their  pluck,  giving  instances  such  as  that 
of  the  man  who,  with  five  bullets  in  his  body  and  his  leg  broken, 
kept  on  loading  and  firing  without  a  thought  of  surrender  ;  and, 
again,  at  the  attack  on  the  laager,  on  November  1st,  that  of  the  big 
Matabele  who  came  down  alone  on  the  British  line,  "  running  the 
gauntlet  of  two  Maxims,  a  Nordenfeld,  and  a  Gardner,  and  firing 
away  as  steadily  as  possible  until  he  was  bowled  over  not  more 
than  seventy  yards  away."  Moreover,  he  has  nothing  but  good 
words  for  Lobengula  himself ;  "  who,"  he  say  s,  "  acted  throughout 
in  a  fine,  even  noble  manner  " — a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  his 
protection  of  the  white  men  who  were  in  his  power,  even  after 
the  annihilation  of  his  finest  regiments.  Captain  Donovan  left 
Matabeleland,  the  war  being  apparently  over,  before  the  death  of 
Wilson  and  his  men,  which  was  the  one  disaster,  as  it  was  also 
the  crowning  display  of  heroic  courage  and  constancy,  in  the 
whole  campaign.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  Captain 
Donovan  made  frequent  and  successful  use  of  his  Kodak,  and 
the  result  is  that  not  only  the  scenery  of  the  country,  but  also- 
the  laagers  and  other  features  of  the  campaign  are  brought  before 
our  eyes  with  the  most  vivid  realistic  effect. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  Catholic  Revival  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Six  Lectures 
by  George  Worley.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1894. 

WE  confess  to  having  taken  this  book  up  with  a  certain  sense 
of  weariness.  No  one  can  deny  the  importance  of  the 
Tractarian  movement ;  but  the  books  and  articles  that  have  been 
written  about  it  have  grown  to  be  somewhat  of  a  burden.  For 
the  time  being  one  is  inclined  to  cry  out,  "  We  have  heard 
enough  of  the  thing;  let  it  rest  now  for  another  age  to  busy 
itself  over,  when  a  sufficient  time  will  have  elapsed  to  let  the 
movement  be  seen  more  in  proportion."  All  that  contemporaries, 
all  that  our  own  generation,  can  say  about  it  worth  saying  has 
assuredly  been  said ;  there  are  interests  better  worth  thinking 
and  writing  about  here  at  the  hour. 

Such  was  our  feeling  as  we  took  this  little  volume  up  and 
started  on  it.  Now,  as  we  lay  it  down,  we  are  almost  of  a  mind 
to  vow  that  we  will  never  entertain  such  thoughts  any  more  ; 
for  Mr.  Worley  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly  interesting  us  from 
his  first  page  to  his  last,  and  we  are  becomingly  grateful  to  him. 
These  six  lectures,  "  delivered  at  Clapham  during  last  Lent  to  a 
number  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  subject,"  are  in 
every"  way  admirable.  The  lecturer  is  a  layman  engaged  in 
business  in  the  City,  and  evidently  of  pronounced  Church  views; 
but  he  writes  not  only  with  an  _ intimate  knowledge  of  the 
matters  he  is  handling,  and  in  a  plessant  style  that  carries  one 
on,  but  with  a  quite  singularly  balanced  judgment  and  fairness 
of  spirit.  We  recommend  the  book,  therefore,  to  every  one  who 
s  interested  in  the  more  recent  development  of  the  Anglican 
Communion — recommend  it  honestly  and  heartily. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  the  first  two  lectures,  dealing  with  the 
conditions  of  the  English  Church  previous  to  the  ris^  of  the 
Oxford  Revival,  and  the  two  last,  treating  of  this  revival's  literary 
and  more  general  results,  are  likely,  perhaps,  to  prove  of  greatest 
interest.  Mr.  Worley  is  anything  in  the  world  but  a  special 
pleader,  a  fanatical  enthusiast.  He  allows  frankly  enough,  for 
instance,  that  many  of  the  utterances  and  practices  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  revival  were  mistaken  and  morbid ;  medievalism  ran 
rampant,  there  were  affectations  in  manners  and  in  devotions 
that  we  can  only  now  read  of  with  a  smile ;  amidst  an  extensive 
literature  there  was  "  of  course  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  that  will 
go  to  line  the  inside  of  trunks  or  to  wrap  up  small  purchases  of 
grocery";  it  had  gone  "just  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  sense  "  ;  in  architecture,  art,  and  music,  again,  an  exclu- 
sive Gothic  fancy  led  to  absurd  doctrines  and  disastrous  actions, 
and  "  in  undoing  the  churchwardens'  repairs  and  beautifications 
of  the  last  century  much  really  good  Renaissance  work  was 
ruthlessly  destroyed  as  unchristian."  How  true  all  this  is 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt!  To  think  for  the  moment  only 
of  the  actual  structure  of  our  churches  and  of  their  furniture 
and  decoration.  Scarcely  any  educated  and  sane  man  may  now 
be  found  who  does  not  rellect  with  rage  and  disgust  on  the  mis- 
chief "  Restoration"  has  played  up  and  down  the  country  with 
these  precious  buildings.  How  entirely  the  sense  of  continuity 
about  them  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  the  sense,  too,  of  charm,  of 
veritable  edification,  which  would  have  come  to  us  from  their  very 
disorderliness,  so  to  say — from  that  gathering  together  in  one 
building  the  tokens  and  workmanship  of  successive  generations 
of  worshippers,  with  their  varying,  incongruous  tastes  and  needs 
and  methods  !  To-day  these  edifices  are  all  spic-and-span,  swept 
and  garnished,  restored  in  mock  Gothic,  adorned  at  so  much  a 
square  foot  by  the  ecclesiastical  tradesmen.  Let  us  grant  that 
an  awakened  sense  of  reverence  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this 
change  ;  but  yet,  what  an  unbalanced  sense !  Zeal,  unquestion- 
ably ;  but  zeal  "  not  according  to  knowledge,"  what  monstrosities 
and  disaster  it  lands  us  in  1 

Only  something,  no  doubt,  had  to  be  done  in  those  old  days, 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  Tractarians  first  broke  in  upon  us.  We 
may  lament  the  extravagance  of  the  revival  in  doctrine  and 
manners  at  this  or  that  point  of  its  development;  but  a  revival 
in  some  sort  was  urgent,  was  inevitable.  Leaving  doctrine  alone, 
and  keeping  to  this  one  consideration  of  our  churches,  the  state 
of  slovenly  neglect  into  which  so  many  of  them  had  been  allowed 
to  fall,  the  indecent  laxness  which  characterized  men's  worship 
and  general  behaviour  in  them,  can  neither  be  questioned  nor 
excused.  "Cases  have  been  known," writes  Mr.  Worley,  "where 
the  tedium  of  a  long  service,  or  the  appetite  engendered  by  it, 
has  been  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  a  livery  servant,  between 
prayers  and  sermon,  with  sherry  and  light  refreshments." 
Kneeling,  of  ourse,  was  not  only  uncustomary,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  a'l  but  physically  impossible  from  the  structure  of  the 


seats.  We  can  ourselves  remember,  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
how  at  a  church,  not  an  unfashionable  one,  where  the  old  order 
of  things  yet  lingered  on,  the  paltry  little  Communion  Table, 
with  its  dirty  velvet  hangirjgs,  had  two  holes  at  either  end  of  it, 
used  by  the  sextonness  as  store-holes  for  her  dusters  and 
candle-ends  ;  while  on  Sacrament  days,  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
the  old  incumbent  would  come  out  and,  leaning  over  a  neigh- 
bouring pew,  chat  to  its  occupants,  while  he  munched  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consecrated  bread  he  held  there  in  the  paten. 

Instances  of  neglect,  of  irreverence,  such  as  these  would  be 
found  to  our  hand  numerous  as  blackberries  on  a  bush  had  we 
time  to  collect  or  space  to  write  them  down  in  ;  nor  are  they  but 
gross  examples  of  degradation  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  they 
are  fair  specimens  rather  of  the  spirit  in  which  things  were  carried 
on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  throughout  the  Church.  And 
that  is  what  we  have  to  remember  when  we  utter  our  anathemas 
against  all  the  pitiful  vandalism  which  has  been  committed  under 
the  name  of  restoration,  and  deplore  the  unhealthy  affectations  of 
foreign  ritual  and  devotion  which  in  some  quarters  have  done  not 
a  little  to  destroy  the  distinctive  soberness  and  dignity  of  Anglican 
worship.  That  the  Church  in  its  vitality,  its  power,  the  width 
of  its  spiritual  influence,  has  benefited  unspeakably  by  the 
Tractarian  movement  is  before  our  eyes  daily  as  a  plain  fact ;  and 
if  men  at  one  time  ran  wildly  off  into  extravagances  of  innova- 
tion, it  was,  perhaps,  a  consequence  really  inevitable  of  what  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  that  more  disastrous  extravagance  of 
slovenly  indifference,  which  two  or  three  generations  since  pre- 
vailed unquestioned.  Yes,  here  indeed,  after  all,  is  but  one  more 
exemplification  of  the  law,  which  at  times  seems  so  unjust,  but  is 
assuredly  so  inexorable  always,  that  if  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes 
the  teeth  of  their  children  are  set  on  edge.  If  our  Georgian 
fathers  had  only  not  been  so  reckless  of  their  spiritual  inheritance, 
we  of  to-day  should  hardly  be  regretting  as  we  do  the  irreparable 
loss  of  how  much  that  was  admirable  in  the  fabric  and  furniture 
of  those  old  churches. 


A  CHILD  OF  THE  AGE. 

A  Child  of  the  Age.    By  Francis  Adams.    London :  John  Lane. 
1894. 

FRANCIS  ADAMS  intended  to  complete  a  series  of  novels, 
drawing  types  of  all  the  social  life  of  the  day,  working 
through  a  cycle  of  characters,  as  did  Balzac.  A  Child  of  the  Age 
was  revised  with  ambitious  care  by  the  author,  and  there  is 
something  infinitely  touching  in  its  production  now — now  when 
the  fight  is  over,  and  he  is  laid  in  the  quiet  of  the  eternal  fields. 
The  impression  it  leaves  is  of  the  modern  note  of  sadness,  of 
futility.  Ambitions,  smaller  or  larger,  occupy  men's  minds,  as 
toys  the  minds  of  children,  and  give  meaning  to  their  existence — 
desire  to  acquire  money,  to  hoard  or  lavish  money — desire  nearly 
always  for  some  gratification  of  vanity  such  as  philanthropy  or 
more  ephemeral  joys.  Art,  and  the  passion  for  art,  open  for  us  a 
wider  horizon,  a  more  exalted  view  ;  and  its  votaries  are 
touched  more  vividly  by  what-  beauty  and  variety  is  to  be 
found  in  life.  But  the  only  two  great  and  enduring  realities 
after  all  are  love  and  death,  and  it  is  with  these  verities  that  the 
little  book  deals  passionately.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  candid  self- 
revelation,  the  history  of  a  boy-poet.  Deeply  interesting  are  his 
little  early  struggles ;  interesting  his  intense  personality.  All 
the  restlessness  of  modern  nerves  is  given  in  these  earlier  pages, 
with  the  fancies  of  the  imaginative  child,  living,  at  that  time,  in 
the  world  "  made  by  the  singer  for  the  dreamer."  The  superb 
legend  of  religion  attracted  him  as  it  fascinates  all  poets,  but 
pessimism  pressed  on  him  its  chilling  fingers,  and  he  was  nearly 
engulfed  in  the  dark  waters  of  despondency,  deafened  and 
maddened  by  the  tolling  of  "  la  morne  cloche  de  l'ennui." 

The  prose  of  Francis  Adams  paints  visibly  and  palpably  the 
outward  aspect  of  things,  and  it  has  also  the  gift  of  suggesting 
for  reverie  abstract  ideas.  Not  faultless,  indeed,  but  touched 
with  the  magic  of  real  poetry ;  without  the  elaborate  carving  of 
the  chisel ;  devoid  of  preciousness  or  even  research.  The  cliche 
and  the  convenu  are  happily  absent ;  freshness  is  here  and  spon- 
taneity, though  there  is  a  certain  want  of  absolute  sense  of  form, 
of  exactness,  of  proportion.  The  love  incident  is  exquisite  and 
exquisitely  told.  "Rosy  "lives;  her  emotions  stir  us.  Wonder- 
fully suggested  in  several  parts  of  the  work  is  the  severe  irony  of 
nature  before  profound  human  suffering. 

But  the  charm  of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  mental  torture, 
of  interesting  remorse,  of  the  despair  of  one  to  whom  the  future 
is  without  light.  One  is  grateful  for  the  artistic  revelation  of  the 
sweet  wormwood  of  pain.  Realistic  it  is,  yet  not  unrelieved  by 
the  sound  of  the  harps  and  flutes  of  ideality. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  pages  about  his  early  boyhood,  when  he  ha8 
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•  described  a  row  on  the  river  on  a  lovely  spring  day  (the  descrip- 
tion  is  full  of  the  zest  of  youth),  that  he  says  :  — 

"And  yet  I  thought,  standing  up  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  looking  across  the  river,  I  could  wish  I  was  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death,  under  the  earth,  at  rest." 


I 


MR.  DAVIDSON'S  POEMS. 


By  John  Davidson.    London :  John  Lane. 


Ballads  and  Songs. 
1894. 

1\/TR.  DAVIDSON'S  new  book  is  the  best  thing  he  has  done, 
-LVJL  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  a  good  deal.  Few  among  recent 
poets  have  raised  such  high  hopes  in  the  minds  of  expectant 
readers,  and  none  have  dashed  those  hopes  so  wantonly  and  so 
rudely  to  the  ground.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  a  poet  who  is  never 
tame  or  dull ;  who,  at  all  events,  never  leaves  us  indifferent :  his 
verse  speaks  to  the  blood,  and  there  are  times  when  "the  thing 
becDmes  a  trumpet."    He  writes  of  large  and  manly  themes  ;  has 

Ha  hearty  and  vivid  sympathy  with  men  and  women,  especially  if 
they  sin  or  suffer;  with  what  is  healthy  and  riotous  ;  with  poverty, 
and  adventure,  and  London  streets,  and  the  great  carnival  of 
Nature.    He  has  tli9  audacity  of  conviction,  and,  in  Lis  resolve  to 
]  be  bold,  is  generally  over-bold.    He  is  sincere  in  having  no 
I  reticences,  and,  by  having  no  reticences,  reaches  fine  effects, 
'  and  spoils  exquisite  pictures.     He  has  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  magic  of  words,  of  the  carrying  force  of  phrases,  of  the 
possibilities  of  new  expression  by  means  of  happy  unfamiliari- 
ties  ;  and  his  facility  in  this  direction  hurries  him  into  head- 
'  long  extravagances,  which  he  is  too  careless  or  too  cocksure 
!  to  correct.    Indeed,  the  secret  of  his  great  defect  is  tbat  he 
is  a  poet  who  is  also  a  Philistine.    He  clamorously  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  poet  is  not  only  born  but  made,  and  would,  we 
doubt  not,  defend  his  wildest  caprices  as  coming  reasonably  under 
the  prerogative  of  a  divine  right.    This  (if  he  would  but  realize 
it)  is  the  view  of  the  Philistine,  who  imagines  poetry  to  be  a 
happy  accident,  and  no  more.    Without  the  happy  accident  there 
is  indeed  no  poetry ;  but  with  no  more  there  can  be  no  art. 
S  Mr.    Davidson    is    not,   in   any   sufficient   sense,   an  artist ; 
nor  will  he  ever  be  the  poet  he  might  be  while  he  looks  upon  art  as 
,  the  Philistine  looks  upon  it,  as  being  a  weak,  mawkish  thing  ;  upon 
a  fine  finish  as  so  much  clever  veneer,  and  upon  the  infinite  patience 
of  the  artist  as  a  mere  persistence  in  triviality.    He  lias  splendid 
'  merits,  and,  in  the  "  Ballad  of  a  Nun,"  for  instance,  has  done 
L  splendid  work ;  and  he  has  delicate  merits,  and  has  written  in- 
[  timately  and  exquisitely  of  nature,  all  through  his  pages  ;  but  he 
has  not  that  sense  of  design,  which,  the  poet  once  being  born,  is 
the  prime  requisite  in  his  making.    Take,  for  example,  the  long 
,  and  impressive  "  Ballad  in  Blank  Verse  of  the  Making  of  a  Poet.-' 
;  It  is  full  of  fine  things,  but  with  what  over-emphasis  is  every- 
thing said,  what  a  clashing  and  clanging  and  blazing  in  all  these 
1  heavy  and  heavily  coloured  words  !    There  is  no  restraint,  no 
^repose;  the  atmosphere  is  as  hot  as  the  atmosphere  of  a  music- 
hall,  full  of  gas  and  smoke  and  human  breath  ;  and  the  orchestra 
^blares  away  with  all  its  brass.    The  poem  reminds  one,  as  Mr. 
Davidson's  work  sometimes  does,  of  Ebenezer  Jones;  it  is  less 
1  curiously,  interestingly  morbid,  but  it  has  (along  with  other  very 
E different  qualities  and  merits)  something  of  that  nervous  haste, 
^that  jostling  rush,  which  we  find  in  such  poems  as  "  A  Crisis  "  or 
"Two  Sufferers"  in  the  Studies  of  Sensation  and  Eoent.  Mr. 
!  Davidson,  in  his  own  words, 

Wastes  his  passion  like  a  prodigal 
I  Right  royally. 

But  let  us  give  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  and  from  this  poem : — 

This  grey  town 
That  pipes  the  morning  up  before  the  lark 
With  shrieking  steam,  and  from  a  hundred  stalks 
Lacquers  the  sooty  sky ;  where  hammers  clang 
On  iron  hulls,  and  cranes  in  harbours  creak, 
Rattle  and  swing,  whole  cargoes  on  their  necks ; 
Where  men  sweat  gold  that  others  hoard  or  spend, 
And  lurk  like  vermin  in  their  narrow  streets: 
This  old  grey  town,  this  firth,  this  further  strand 
Spangled  with  hamlets,  and  the  wooded  steeps, 
Whose  rocky  tops  behind  each  other  press, 
Fantastically  carved  like  antique  helms 
High-hung  in  heaven's  cloudy  armoury, 
Is  world  enough  for  me. 
That  gives  us  one  side  of  Mr.  Davidson ;  here,  from  the  "  Ballad 
of  a  Nun,"  is  another  : — 

The  adventurous  sun  took  Heaven  by  storm ; 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain  ; 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm, 
Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain. 


Sometimes  it  was  a  wandering  wind, 
Sometimes  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

Sometimes  the  thought  how  others  sinn 
That  turned  her  sweet  blood  into  win) 

And  here,  from  "  Thirty  Bob  a  Week,"  is  another : — 

I  step  into  my  heart  and  there  I  meet 

A  god-almighty  devil  singing  small, 
Who  would  like  to  shout  and  whistle  in  the  street, 

And  squelch  the  passers  flat  against  the  wall ; 
If  the  whole  world  were  a  cake  he  had  the  power  to  take, 

He  would  take  it,  ask  for  more,  and  eat  it  all. 

Now  Mr.  Davidson  has  spoken  for  himself,  and  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  He  ha3  unique  gifts,  and  the  prospect  of  leaving  a  singu- 
larly brilliant  future — behind  him.  If  he  had  more  respect  for 
art,  and  less  reliance  on  accident,  he  might  do  great  things. 
Whether  he  will  or  not  depends  on  a  most  uncertain  quantity  -7 
himself. 
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Tl/T  ANATOLE  FRANCE'S  new  book  is  a  Book  of  Hours,  a, 
-*-»-'-  •  commonplace  book  if  you  will,  in  which  a  calm,  medita- 
tive spectator  of  things  has  recorded  a  certain  number  of  impres- 
sions, sensations,  and  ideas,  not  because  they  are  profound 
discoveries,  or  contain  startling  epigrams,  but  because  they  have 
come  to  him  in  just  such  a  manner,  and  with  no  further  aim,  than 
to  announce :  "La  verit6  est  que  la  vie  est  delicieuse,  horrible, 
charmante,  ail'reuse,  douce,  amere,  et  quelle  est  tout."  The  whole- 
book  has  the  gentle,  philosophic  charm  which  disengages  itself 
from  a  languid  pessimism,  a  delicate,  priestly  urbanity,  to  which  a 
touch  of  something  agreeably  Pagan  comes  to  distinguish  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer  from  that  of  his  chief  master,  Renan. 
He  has  a  charming  and  melancholy  contentment  with  things  as 
they  are,  a  philosophic  resignation  : — "  Je  ne  sais  si  ce  monde  est 
le  pire  des  mondes  possibles.  .  .  .  Je  sens  que  nous  sommes  dans 
une  fantasmagorie  et  que  notre  vue  de  l'univers  est  purement 
Tefiet  du  cauchemar  de  ce  mauvais  sommeil  qui  est  la  vie.r 
But  what  of  that  ?  "  Ma  faiblesse  m'est  chere.  Je  tiens 
a  mon  imperfection  comme  a  ma  raison  d'etre."  And  so  thought 
follows  thought,  speculation  glides  into  speculation,  blandly, 
with  a  gracious  ingenuity  ;  there  are  pages  of  learned  pleasantry, 
gravely  amusing ;  with  a  sensitive  subtlety  evideat  in  the  mere 
sound  and  texture  of  the  prose.  M.  France  writes  with  a  careful 
slowness,  a  slightly  dandified  care,  producing,  certainly,  result? 
which  are  often  exquisite.  Here  is  a  typical  example,  alike  of 
the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  book :  — 

"  L'lronie  et  la  Pitie  sont  deux  bonnes  conseilleres ;  l'une> 
en  souriant,  nous  rend  la  vie  aimable  ;  l'autre,  qui  pleure, 
nous  la  rend  sacree.  L'lronie  que  j'invoque  n'est  point 
cruelle.  Elle  ne  raille  ni  l'amour,  ni  la  beaute".  Elle  est 
douce  et  bienveillante.  Son  rire  calme  la  colere,  et  e'est  elle 
qui  nous  enseigne  a  nous  moquer  des  mechants  et  des  sots, 
que  nous  pouvions,  sans  elle,  avoir  la  faiblesse  de  hair." 

How  charmingly,  how  leisurely,  that  is  said,  with  just  the  care- 
ful and  packed  simplicity  of  phrase  which  M.  France  defines  as 
the  reasonable  aim  of  modern Jprose.  "J'ai  voulu  donner  a  en- 
tendre," he  tells  us,  "que,  dans  le  langage,  la  simplicite"  belle  et 
desirable  n'est  qu'une  apparence  et  qu'elle  requite  unique- 
ment  du  bon  ordre  et  de  l'economie  souveraine  des  parties- 
du  discours."  In  defining  his  ideal,  he  has  described  also 
his  practice  and  his  achievement  in  the  matter  of  style. 
Whatever  he  is  or  is  not,  he  has  the  scrupulous  elegance  of  the 
scholar,  the  habit  of  matching  word  with  thought,  and  of  measur- 
ing and  sifting  both.  He  holds  himself  somewhat  daintily  apart, 
seeming  to  look  out  on  life,  pensively,  smilingly,  from  a  slightly 
coquettish  library  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  charmingly 
bound,  and  with  a  beautiful  cat,  probably,  curled  up  on  a  cushion. 
Thais  and  Socrates  are  nearer  to  him,  more  apparent  to  his  real 
consciousness,  than  that  "  mon6me  d  etudiants  qui  de"roulait  sa 
queue  dans  le  jardin  du  Luxembourg."  But,  all  the  same,  it 
amuses  him  to  watch  the  monome,  just  as  it  amused  him  one  day 
to  celebrate  the  name  of  M.  Jean  More"as  with  that  "  benevolent  " 
irony  of  which  he  approves  so  highly.  And  he  has  disciples  even 
in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

There  is  M.  Maurras,  for  instance.  Le  Chemin  de  Paradis  con- 
tains some  introductory  verses  by  M.  Anatole  France,  and  the 
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whole  book  owes  much  to  the  writer  whom  M.  Maurras  calls  his 
*'  dear  master."  M.  Maurras  is  a  young  man  who  prides  himself 
on  forming  part  of  the  rather  absurd  ecole  romane  which  M.  Jean 
Moreas  prides  himself  on  having  invented.  He  takes  himself 
and  his  theories  very  seriously  indeed,  and  assures  us  :  "  Neuf  fois 
■dans  ces  rt>cits  egalant  le  nombre  des  Muses  je  me  suis  applique"  a 
donner  un  visage,  un  corps  humain  et  une  demarche  vivante  a  des 
opinions  assez  peu  courues  de  nos  jours."  But,  in  spite  of  this 
pretentious  gravity,  M.  Maurras  has  a  certain  talent,  graceful, 
delicate,  reGned ;  and,  in  at  least  one  of  his  studies,  "LesDeux 
Testaments  de  Simplice,"  he  has  handled  a  subtle  case  of  con- 
science, or  of  sentiment,  with  something  of  real  subtlety. 

M.  StSailles's  "  psychological  biography"  of  Renan  is  an  ex- 
tremely careful  and  elaborate  piece  of  work,  sympathetic  and  yet 
impartial ;  learned,  subtle,  and  eloquent ;  a  scrupulous  examina- 
tion and  appraisement  of  every  side  of  the  life  and  work  of  a 
man  whose  life  and  work  were  alike  typical  of  the  age  in  which 
he  1  ived,  and  expressive  of  an  individuality  which  was  full  of 
exceptions  to  every  rule.  "  De  tous  les  spectacles,  dont  '  le  grand 
chorege'  fait  les  frais  pour  la  distraction  des  dilettantes,  la  vie  de 
Renan,"  says  the  writer  truly,  "n'est  pas  le  moins  curieux,  ni  le 
moins  amusant."  And  the  book  in  which  this  life  is  told,  com- 
mented upon,  examined  with  acute  and  detailed  analysis,  is 
curious,  too,  as  a  document  in  psychology,  amusing  even,  in  the 
general  French  sense  of  the  word,  by  its  way  of  handling  the 
whole  difficult  subject.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  science,  who 
is  also  a  man  of  letters,  above  all  a  philosopher,  and  a  French 
philosopher. 

M.  Flammarion  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  idea  of 
his  new  collection  of  "  Conteurs  du  XVIII*  Siecle,"  on  the 
•excellent  choice  of  his  first  volume,  and  on  the  pretty  form  of  the 
book  itself.  Meusnier  de  Querlon  is  a  forgotten  writer  who  is  better 
worth  remembering  than  many  more  solid  and  reputable  names. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  who,  with  that  delicate  tact  which 
belonged  specially  to  the  last  century  in  France,  knew  how  to 
entice  scholarship  into  the  service  of  a  charming  frivolity.  His 
Psaphion,ou  la  Courtisane  de  Stnyrne,  the  original  edition  of  which 
frears  the  imprint  of  London,  1748,  is,  for  all  its  eighteenth-century 
mask  of  an  elegant  and  scented  classicism,  a  close  and  genuine 
document  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  age,  that  age  in 
which  "  toute  heure  est  celle  du  berger."  It  is  human,  touching, 
interesting,  full  of  a  fine  analytic  ingenuity,  the  dialectic  of  a 
schoolman  in  the  subtle  cases  of  those  "  fautes  si  excusables,  des 
faiblesses  si  autorisees  par  les  circonstances  oil  se  trouve  une 
femme  " ;  with  how  well-bred  a  restraint,  yet  with  what  a  science 
of  the  fine  shades  of  sophisticating  sentiment,  what  a  sympathetic 
eloquence,  at  times,  in  its  half-mocking,  half-serious,  apology  for 
the  far  from  dangerous  liaisons  of  a  society  which  one  figures  always 
at  that  moment  (to  quote  our  author)  "  quand  les  lustres  et  les 
flambeaux  viennent  repandre  un  fard  innocent  sur  les  visages,  et, 
par  un  clair-obscur  inimitable,  donner  aux  traits  cet  adoucisse- 
ment  ou  ce  relief  qui  e"chappe  au  pinceau." 


NOVELS. 

Thou  Art  the  Man.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret," 
"Vixen,"  "Ishmael,"&c.  3  vols.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Kent,  &  Co.,  Lim. 

THE  reader  acquainted  with  Miss  Braddon's  previous  works  who 
guesses,  after  a  perusal  of  the  first  chapter  of  Thou  Art  the 
Man,  that  "  Sibyl,  Countess  of  Penrith,"  has  contracted  a  bigamous 
marriage  may  be  excused,  but  he  will  be  wrong,  although  it  will 
be  some  time  before  he  is  allowed  to  discover  it.  Not  because 
the  purpose  of  the  author  requires  any  concealment  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  None  is  attempted;  but  the  introduction  to 
Lady  Penrith  once  effected  and  a  mysterious  occurrence  re- 
corded, we  are  taken  back  to  the  early  love  affairs  of  her  mother 
and  herself,  and  the  family  history  is  related  with  much  detail. 
In  fact,  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  error  in 
construction  almost  incredible  in  a  writer  of  Miss  Braddon's 
experience,  as  the  opening  incident  belongs  of  right  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume.  The  novel  is  by  way  of  illustrating  a 
trite  doctrine  of  heredity,  though  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
transmission  of  epilepsy.  It  forms  an  excuse  for  the  kind  of 
crime  without  which  the  author  would,  indeed,  be  a  changeling. 
It  is  not  disease  alone  which  is  hereditary  here,  for  we  find  that 
Sibyl,  Countess,  &c.  inherits  from  her  mother  a  tendency  to 
hopeless  affection.  The  elder  lady  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  man 
married  to  an  epileptic  lunatic,  "instead  of  which"  she  has 
married  a  millionaire  mineowner,  risen  from  the  pit's  mouth. 
Her  daughter  bestows  her  heart  upon  the  epileptic  lunatic's  son, 
and  he  puts  an  end  to  a  pretty  love  affair  by  getting  himself 


suspected  on  very  substantial  grounds  of  murdering  an  ille- 
gitimate step-sister  of  his  sweetheart's,  whom  the  father  with 
exquisite  taste  has  smuggled  into  his  household.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  father  had  felt  so  much  as  a  passing  affection  for 
the  mother.  Brandon  Mountford  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
he  has  murdered  the  girl  or  not  in  a  fit ;  so  Sibyl,  aided  by  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  who  is  of  course  the  real  murderer,  assists 
him  to  escape,  and  after  ten  years  he  turns  up,  to  make  himself 
very  inconvenient,  and  dies.  When  Miss  Braddon  has  once 
tasted  blood  she  must  go  on,  and  another  murder  is  committed, 
quite  useless  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  novel  is  concerned,  since 
Lord  Penrith,  one  of  the  most  colourless  peers  we  have  seen  in 
fiction,  might  very  well  have  left  Sibyl  a  widow  in  a  less  sensa- 
tional way.  She  marries  a  sketchy  parson.  She  is  incompar- 
ably the  best  drawn  character  in  the  book,  and  the  change  in 
her  disposition,  on  the  misfortune  to  her  lover,  is  well  indicated. 
The  most  tiresome  part  of  the  work,  and  an  entirely  unnecessary 
one,  is  that  tritest  of  dodges,  the  "  diary  "  of  Coralie  Urquhart. 
One  part  of  this  is  meant  for  her  father's  use,  and  gives  him,  with 
much  circumstance,  portions  of  her  autobiography  with  which  he 
must  have  been  already  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  are  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  diary.  Coralie  is  an  odd 
mixture  of  qualities,  some  of  which  it  is  suggested  are  inherited. 
She  cannot  understand  the  early  rising  of  devout  women,  '*  when 
they  might  enjoy  the  best  hour  of  the  day,  the  hour  between 
waking  and  getting  up,  with  a  cup  of  strong  tea  and  a  volume  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant's  stories."  Her  speculations  on  the  probable 
death  of  her  father  will  take  a  good  deal  of  beating  for  cold-blooded 
calculation,  yet  the  author  is  clearly  bidding  for  the  reader's 
sympathy.  Altogether,  Miss  Braddon's  new  manner  is  not  strik- 
ingly successful.  Her  old  love  of  sensation  remains,  and  her 
attempt  at  an  analytical  method  is  wanting  in  strength,  consis- 
tency, and  insight. 


The  Star  of  Fortune :  a  Story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  J.  E. 
Mudbock,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1894. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  sufficiently  thrilling  incident  of  the 
Mutiny,  told  in  a  style  with  which  we  are  pretty  familiar,  and 
presenting  few  features  not  common  to  all  stories  of  that  exciting 
time.  There  is  even  a  hint  of  the  lady  who  thinks  she  hears  the 
hoofs  of  rescuing  cavalry,  not  so  much  "  through  rolling  drums'' 
as  long  before  the  sound  comes  within  earshot.  Mr.  Muddock's 
imagination  and  memory  have  alike  been  stimulated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  stationed  in  India  during  the  Mutiny.  Many  of  the 
incidents  in  this  work  are  drawn  from  actual  observation,  and 
these  are  given  with  considerable  force  and  vividness.  The  author 
has,  howevjr,  interwoven  the  Indian  episodes  with  a  somewhat 
futile  love  story,  beginning  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  peremptorily 
moved  the  venue  to  the  East.  The  ending  is  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  heroine's  affections  have  clearly  shifted  from  the 
first  hero,  through  no  fault  of  his,  to  the  second — a  tremendous 
fellow  who  does  wonders  against  the  Sepoys.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  kill  No.  1.  No.  2,  Captain  Sandon,  during 
the  Mutiny,  reminds  us,  in  his  fighting  moments,  of  the  piratical 
hero  of  our  boyhood,  with  "  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other."  In  more  peaceful  times  his  attitude  was  less 
aggressive  ;  for,  although  it  was  known  that  he  was  always  armed 
with  a  revolver,  we  are  told  that  he  carried  it  concealed,  some- 
what, we  should  think,  to  the  regret  of  the  author.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest,  however,  that,  in  1857,  the  smoking  of  a 
"  choice  cigar "  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  would  not  have  been 
tolerated,  and  that  even  in  these  days  of  decayed  courtesy  some 
chivalrous  lovers  would  shrink  from  such  a  breach  of  manners 
when  making  a  declaration  of  their  passion.  Natural  and  appro- 
priate dialogue  is  not  Mr.  Muddock's  strong  point.  "  There  i3 
something  wrong,  for  you  have  the  tell-tale  expression  that  so 
clearly  denotes  the  state  of  your  mind,"  strikes  us  as  rather  stilted 
from  a  daughter  to  her  father,  not  otherwise  to  qualify  the  sentence. 
Self-repression  is  an  admirable  virtue  on  occasion,  but  we  wish  that 
Lieutenant  Hallett,  Lover  Number  One,  could  have  found  some- 
thing more  forcible  to  say  than  "I  must  take  exception,  sir,  to 
both  those  terms,"  even  though  it  was  said  proudly,  when  the  father 
of  his  lady-love  called  him  coward  and  blackguard.  We  are 
scarcely  surprised  that,  on  an  equally  tame  protest  against  a 
similar  insult,  the  old  man  should  strike  him.  Hallett's  long 
speech  in  answer  to  the  blow  is  a  marvel  of  feeble  priggishness, 
but  it  is  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  vainglorious  bombast  in  his 
letter  to  his  sweetheart,  and  his  address  to  his  Colonel  when 
asking  to  exchange.  In  these  passages  the  depths  of  conver- 
sational ineptitude  have  been  reached.  We  would  also  point  out 
that  "  wanton  "  is  an  over-strong  term  for  a  father  to  apply  to  his 
daughter  unless  he  means  to  impugn  her  virtue ;  and  that  for  a 
lady,  on  discovering  a  gentleman  kissing  another  lady's  fioger 
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tips,  to  speak  of  finding  them  in  flagrante  delicto,  is  likely  to 
lead  to  misunderstanding'  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 


Red  and  White  Heather. 


North  Country  Tales  and  Ballads. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  189, 


By 


Robert  Buchanan 
The  hallads  come  first  for  mention,  and  the  last  of  them  first 
'of  all,  for  there  we  learn  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  undying  love  for  his 
godmother.    But  why  godmother  ?    Why  not  mother,  or  grand- 
mother, since  Caledonia  is  the  lady  in  question,  and  since 

Blood  of  thy  veins  runs  on  in  mine, 
Flesh  of  thy  flesh  am  I. 

If  the  author's  affection  is  to  be  measured  by  the  badness  of  his 
verse  he  is  a  fond  godson  indeed,  although  he  did  forget  her  for  a 
time.  Here  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  once  a  "  savage 
bairn  " — to  rhyme  with  stern — although  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  it,  judging  by  the  suavity  of  his  methods  with  his  critics; 
but  he  was  also  a  little  contradictory  : — 

And  fierce  and  wild  my  nature  grew, 

Yet  kindly,  like  thine  own. 

That,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  mattered  much  on  account 
of  the  "  glamourie  "  which  "  slid  into  my  soul."    "  L'Envoi  "  is 
an  absurdity  which  might  be  pardonable  did  it  bear  the  mark  of 
any  deep  sincerity,  or  convey  any  very  clear  meaning  in  con- 
nexion with  the  personality  of  the  author ;  but  the  rhyming 
of  "bairn  "and  "  ssern  "  twice  in  the  same  poem  is  too  much. 
The    longest   of  the  tales,  "Miss  Jean's   Love    Story,"  Mr. 
Buchanan  tells  us,  was  written  many  years  ago.    We  can  well 
believe  it,  and,  if  we  might  add  a  tuggestion,  we  would  say 
that  it  was  probably  also  written  very  shortly  after  the  author 
bad  taken  a  course  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale  and   The  Scarlet 
Letter.    The  scowling  parson  with  "black  blood  "  (varied  by  a 
!  black  devil")  which  the  lady  of  his  tempestuous  love  might  have 
'calmed  down  "  or  "  quelled,"  is  the  merest  mechanical  parody  of 
Hawthorne's  gloomy  hero.    Of  the  squalid  tragedy  of  "A  High- 
and  Princess,"  now  appearing  for  the  first  time,  nothing  calls  for 
lotice  except  that  the  satire  against  certain  Scottish  character- 
sties  is  trite  and  commonplace,  not  to  say  unpatriotic,  and  that 
tfr.  Buchanan  has  taken  an  opportunity,  such  as  he  rarely  neglects, 
if  introducing  some  withering  sarcasms  against  literary  critics. 
?hat  this  story  is  by  way  of  being  a  clef  does  not  concern  us  any 
Qore  than  it  dees  in  the  infinitely  silly  "Sandie  Macpherson,"  in 
?hich  a  thinly  disguised  Carlyle  is  represented  as  having  failtd 
0  command  the  respect  of  a  doltish  schoolfellow  who  becomes  a 
mall  tradesman,  and  upon  which  much  feeble  jocularity  is  wasted. 
The  Legend  of  the  Mysterious  Piper"  might  have  been  a  tem- 
erance  story  for  children  thirty  years  ago.     They  would  not 
iand  it  now. 


B. 
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L.   Farjeon.     3   vols.  London 


iaron   the  Jew.  By 
Hutchinson  &  Co. 

To  Mr.  Zangwill  must  be  ascribed  at  once  the  credit  and  the 
lame  of  the  recent  prevalence  of  the  Jew  in  fiction.  From  Isaac 
f  York  to  Fagin  and  D.tniel  Deronda  the  Hebrew  has  offered  a 
lir  mark  for  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Ir.  Farjeon  has  tackled  him  with  any  degree  of  success.  Follow- 
lg  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  the  author  has  adopted  a  process  of 
'hitewashing,  but  with  so  little  moderation  or  judgment  that, 
istead  of  attracting  our  sympathy  or  compelling  our  good  will,  he 
ispires  us  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  dislike  for  his  tiresome  and 
amby-pamby  hero,  Aaron  Cohen.  There  never  was  such  a  Jew, 
id  we  sincerely  hope  we  shall  never  meet  such  a  Christian.  Not 
lat  he  is  a  bad  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  much  too  good,  and 
is  one  fault,  on  which  the  story  is  based,  is  the  least  intolerable 
ict  about  him.  His  wife  and  child  are  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
e  is  penniless,  when,  through  the  agency  of  another  much  too 
^nevolent  Jew,  Mr.  Moss,  the  love-child  of  a  mysterious  frail 
idy  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  together  with  money  and  a  fateful 
on  casket.  It  is  not  from  greed,  but  because  the  knowledge  of 
le  loss  of  her  own  child  would  surely  bring  about  Rachel 
ohen's  death,  that  Aaron  represents  the  waif  as  dead,  and  adopts 
;r  as  his  own.  Such  a  story  affords  the  amplest  opportunity  for 
udy  and  portrayal  of  Jewish  character  and  custom,  but  Aaron 

a  Jew  in  name  only,  and  Mr.  Farjeon  has  sought  to  produce 
s  effects  solely  by  the  use  of  the  various  "  properties "  of  the 
nter  of  Jewish  stories  and  frequent  recourse  to  long  extracts 
om  some  Jewish  manual  of  devotion.  In  fact,  the  Judaism  is 
:ternal  only,  and  but  for  this  frippery  the  characters  might  as 
ell  be  Quakers  or  Mohammedans.  The  meekness,  gentle  for- 
iarance,  the  lavish  generosity  and  practical  Socialism  of  this 
most  impeccable  person  are  laid  on  so  thick  and  slab, 
lat  he  becomes  an  absolute  nuisance.  After  the  record 
the  fault,  to  which  is  allotted  quite  as  full  a  prelude 
it   deserves,   the   story    is    simp'y   a   detailed  panegyric 


of  the  Jew's  virtues  up  to  the  time  when  a  little  difficulty  arrives 
in  the  affection  of  the  supposed  Jewish  maiden  for  the  son  of  a 
peer.    About  this  time  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  author 
that  it  was  necessary  to  finish  up  the  book  and  reveal  the  girl's 
parentage,  which  is  done  in  a  particularly  commonplace  manner- 
Mr.  Farjeon  is  an  experienced  story-teller,  and  should  have  been 
able  to  present  his  materials  with  greater  force  and  variety  than 
he  has  done  here,  to  say  nothing  of  his  want  of  insight  into  the 
class  of  character  which  he  affects  to  reproduce.    The  flash  of 
villany  which  momentarily  illumines  the  book  is  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  dull  virtues  of  the  principal  personages  more 
oppressive  ;  for  a  Dr.  Spenlove,  Mr.  Moss,  with  his  irritating 
trick  of  singing  little  scraps  of  Italian  opera,  fully  quoted  in  the 
vernacular,  a  self-denying  servant,  and  Rachel  herself,  all  vie 
with  Aaron  in  a  state  of  beatific  priggishness.    In  the  desire  to 
exalt  the  Jewish  race  above  all  mankind,  a  list,  rather  catholic 
than  discriminating,  is  given  of  great  Jews,  and  is  so  far  modern 
as  to  include  the  name  of  Baron  Hirsch.    If  the  style  is  dull,  and 
especially  so  where  it  is  intended  to  be  humorous,  it  is  com- 
mendably  free  from  slovenliness.    So  much  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  so  practised  a  hand  ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Mr.  Farjeon  meant  to  introduce  a  jarring  note  into  the  placidity 
of  a  sort  of  Young  Men  and  Women's  Jewish  Association  Meet- 
ing, such  as  is  implied  in  his  declaration  that  "  Her  raisin  wine 
was  perfect,  and  Aaron  smacked  his  lips  as  well  as  the  children  ; 
the  finest  vintage  of  champagne  would  not  have  been  so  palatable 
to  him."    A  little  waggery  of  this  kind  would  have  done  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony  of  an  exceptionally  tedious 
piece  of  padding. 


By  Georgje  Halse,  Author  of 
3  vols.     London :  Henry  &  Co. 


Phil  Hathaway' s  Failures. 
"  Weeping  Ferry  "  &c. 
1894. 

If  Aaron  Cohen,  the  Jew,  is  a  prig  and  a  bore,  what  are  we  to 
call  Phil  Hathaway,  incomparable  wit,  exquisite  caricaturist, 
model  amateur  gardener,  and  ineffable  minister  of  the  Gospel? 
But  for  the  announcement  on  the  title-page,  we  should  have 
taken  for  granted  that  this  was  Mr.  Halse's  first  work,  and 
treated  it  with  indulgence  accordingly,  so  overwhelming  are  the 
evidences  of  inexperience  and  ineptitude.    Our  wonder  that  it 
should  extend  to  three  volumes  is  only  approached  by  our  amaze- 
ment that  it  should  ever  have  been  published  at  all.    The  hero, 
about  whom  the  feeble  story  is  woven,  is  a  conceited  and 
morbidly  self-conscinus  young  mediocrity,  about  whose  genius 
and  modesty  we  are  asked  to  believe  impossible  things.    We  first 
find  him  in  the  society  of  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  young  medical 
man  whose  humour  leads  him  to  swear  by  "  Moly  Hoses,"  and 
(the  stock  oath  in  the  book)  "  Magnus  Apollo."    The  editor  of 
the  Esoteric  Magazine  finds  him  dashing  off  brilliant  caricatures 
in  a  restaurant,  and  follows  him  (or  rather  his  medical  friend) 
home,  and  says  of  him  that  "  He's  humorous  as  Phiz  himself, 
incisive  as  Hogarth,  and  so  original  that  I  feel  pretty  sure  he 
would  be  quite  up  to  supplying  the  text  to  his  designs."    On  the 
strength  of  this  impression,  this  very  eccentric  editor  goes  off  to 
the  Athenaeum  and  "  entering  the  library  of  the  Club,  he  referred 
to  a  directory  of  distinguished  artists  and  litte'rateurs,  but  the 
name  Albright  did  not  figure  there,"  and  afterwards  writes  (to  the 
wrong  man),  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  elect  without  hesitation  and  without 
reading  the  papers  in  favour  of  '  Elbows.'    Take  your  time  about 
it,"  and  so  on.    Hathaway  meets  a  young  lady  artist  at  the 
British  Museum,  maunders  about  Art  to  her  without  an  intro- 
duction, borrows  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  gives  her  a  picture 
in  exchange,  which  her  angry  mother  returns  to  him  with  a  letter 
which  drives  him  into  the  country,  and  through  a  course  of 
agriculture  into  the  Church,  from  which  he  had  previously  retired. 
Before  the  end  comes,  with  the  inevitable  marriage  to  the  golden- 
haired  young  person,  he  pours  out  page  after  page  of  dismal  self- 
condemnation,  all  apparently  used  as  a  bait  for  compliment,  and 
his  success  in  this  endeavour  speaks  better  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  weaknesses  of  his  friends  than  for  their  intelligence.  The 
dialogue  is  written  throughout  in  a  style  calculated  to  gladden 
the  corporate  heart  of  a  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  (not 
to  say  Mutual  Admiration)  Society,  and  the  author  apparently 
has  at  his  command  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pretentious  plati- 
tude.   For  extra  characters  we  have  a  comic  landlady,  a  serio- 
comic servant  with  a  sympathetic  interest,  a  virtuous  poacher 
converted  by  the  hero  and  a  dying  schoolmistress,  and  a  herd  of 
low-comedy  villagers  drawn  on  ,  well-known  lines.    The  stilted 
affectation  of  the  author's  language  and  that  of  his  creations  is 
the  worst,  or  at  least  the  most  irritating,  fault  of  the  book.  For 
instance,  Jessie  Bearmer  is  not  too  ill  to  teach  the  children  ;  she 
is  "  too  unwell  to  go  through  her  daily  function  with  the  infant 
population  "  ;  wedding  favours  are  not  made,  they  are  "  fabricated 
by  the  attendant  servants."    In  short,  the  talk  of  these  ex- 
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tremely  uninteresting  people  is  as  inflated  as  it  is  silly, 
though  in  the  matter  of  mixed  metaphor  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  statement  that  "  With  the  sharp 
b.it  merciful  scaljel  of  tiuth  he  has  administered  a  com- 
f  irting  balm."  And  this,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Halse's  evident 
smitteringof  medical  teiruinology.  One  short  specimen  of 
dialogue  will  suffice  to  give  ai  impression  of  its  general  inanity. 
It  is  the  o^e  iing  conversati  >n  a",  the  British  Museum  between 
Hathaway  and  his  unintroduced  lady-love  : — 

'"This  beautiful  fragment  seems  to  have  a  great  charm 
for  you,  Madam,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  for  me." 

"'  Yes;  the  more  one  studies  it,  the  more  one  is  impressed 
with  it,"  replied  the  young  lady  frankly,  recognizing  in 
Hathaway 's  speech  and  manner  a  reliable  gentleman. 

'  "  But  it  takes  a  cultivated  eye  to  fully  appreciate  a 
mutilated  statue,"  suggested  Hathaway. 

' "  That  very  defect  perhaps  adds  to  its  fascination,  as  it 
leaves  something  for  the  imagination  to  supply,"  argued  the 
lady  with  intelligence. 

' "  Your  remark  proves  you  to  be  a  thoughtful  and  not  a 
superficial  student,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so." ' 

And  so  on,  the  lady  a  page  further  on  "  unintentionally  joining 
in  conversation  with  the  stranger  whose  demeanour  inspired 
confidence." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

— * — 

Ruyshroeck  and  the  Mystics.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  Ja>te  T.  Stoddart.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1894. 

FOR  the  pleasure  of  a  few  Platonists  M.  Maeterlinck  was  in- 
duced to  render  into  French  "  The  Adornment  of  the 
Spiritual  Marriage  "  of  the  Admirable  Buysbroeck,  published  in 
Brussels,  1891,  as  U Ornement  des  Noces  Spirituelles,  with  an  intro- 
ductory essay  on  Buysbroeck  and  his  writings.  It  is  this  essay, 
so  delicately  sympathetic,  so  finely  spprehensive  of  the  volatile 
qualities  of  Buysbroeck's  mysticism,  which  Miss  Stoddart  has 
done  into  English,  adding  certain  extracts  from  the  "Spiritual 
Marriage."  That  M.  Maeterlinck  should  attempt  to  warn  off  the 
profane  and  the  curious  idle  from  "  the  threshold  of  this  temple 
without  architecture,"  though  proper  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  indeed  a  positive  duty  in  one  who  is  himself  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mystics,  may  prove  altogether  vain,  so  full  of  in- 
citement is  his  delightful  essay.  Some  may  hear  the  word  gladly 
who  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  in  them.  They  may  set  forth, 
possibly,  but  they  will  not,  M.  Maeterlinck  thinks,  proceed  far  on 
the  journey  into  the  blue  distance,  where  they  will  find,  by  the 
way,  no  such  light  and  atmosphere  as  Tieck  provides.  The 
Hermit  of  Gronendal  lived  his  contemplative  life,  poor  and 
alone,  in  the  forest  of  Soignes.  He  had  no  skill  in 
dialectic,  like  the  illustrious  Plotinus.  He  knew  no 
Greek,  and  probably  no  Latin.  In  literary  craft  he  had  no 
mastery.  His  style  is  gauche  and  involved  ;  his  method  without 
logic  and  unordered.  Therefore,  M.  Maeterlinck  declares  that  he 
writes  of  Buysbroeck  for  a  few  Platonists  only.  But  he  is  assured 
that  upon  this  poor  and  ignorant  mystic  of  the  Green  Valley  was 
cast  the  mantle  of  Plotinus.  He  obeyed  the  divine  injunction 
Nosce  teipmm,  and  rich  was  his  inheritance.  Where  Plotinus 
begins  his  journey,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  when  fear  fell 
upon  Plato  and  he  paused  and  knelt  down,  Ruysbroeck  arose,  and 
in  him  was  the  true  succession.  The  continuity,  as  M.  Maeter- 
linck truly  remarks,  was  one  of  language  and  inspiration  rather 
than  of  thought.  He  notes  the  kinship  of  the  Flemish  mystic 
with  Plotinus  and  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  spirits  as  various  as  Boehme  and  St.  Teresa  of  Avila, 
on  the  other  hand.  But  there  is  a  strange  difference,  he  justly 
observes,  between  the  organic  nature  of  Buysbroeck's  thought  and 
theirs.  There  is  something  almost  appalling  in  the  writer's  self- 
centred  and  profound  abstraction.  You  hear  no  faintest  murmur 
of  the  warring  world  in  which  he  wrote,  when  battles  extended, 
as  M.  Maeterlinck  says,  "into  the  very  forests  where  saints  were 
kneeling."  His  works  are  not  too  far  off  from  us,  probably  are  in 
the  very  centre  of  our  humanity,  as  his  translator  puts  it,  but  it 
is  we  who  are  too  far  from  him.  If  there  is  something  of  imper- 
fect relation  between  the  mystic's  thought  and  his  language, 
something  of  a  struggle  with  the  unspeakable,  suggestive  of  the 
conflict  between  Jacob  and  the  Angel — to  use  M.  Maeterlinck's 
fine  simile — there  is  light  for  the  discerning  spiritual  in  Buys- 
broeck. "  He  has  made  us  look  into  the  distance — and  that  is 
much." 

The  Coming  of  Cuculain.    By  Standish  O'Gradt.  Illustrated 
by  D.  Murray  Smith.    London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 
In  this  romance  of  the  heroic  age  of  Ireland  Mr.  O'Grady  tells 
the  story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Cuculain,  the  son  of 


Sualtam— fortissimus  heros  Scotorum,  as  he  is  called  in  the- 
chronicle  of  Tighernach,  Abbot  of  Clonmicnoise.  His  aim  is  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  cycle  of  Irish  literature  that  celebrates 
the  Bed  Branch  Knights  of  Ulster.  He  would  set  before  "swift 
modern  readers  "  the  more  striking  aspects  of  the  primitive  and 
heroic  age  of  which  that  literature  treats.  This  project  has  been, 
skilfully  executed.  The  vast  material  at  his  hand  has  been  sub- 
jected by  Mr.  O'Grady  to"a  process  of  selection  and  concentration 
which  has  resulted  in  a  romance  that  is  extremely  fascinating 
and  admirably  well  knit.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  method 
of  narrative,  which  retains  in  so  slight  measure  that  "large 
utterance  '—simple,  vivid,  direct— that  the  theme  demands. 


The  Russian  Jews.  By  Leo  Errera.  With  a  Prefatory  Note- 
by  Theodore  Mojimsen.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Bella  Lowy.  London :  David  Nutt.  1894. 
"  Extermination  or  Emancipation  ?  " — such  is  the  question 
inscribed  on  Professor  Errera's  title-page,  and  with  the  same 
alternative  he  concludes  his  suggestive  history  of  the  persecution 
and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  within  the  Pale  prescribed 
for  them.  There  is  no  other  remedy.  Extermination,  despite- 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Bussian  Jews,  will  find  few 
advocates,  M.  Errera  remarks,  even  among  the  most  virulent 
anti-Semitic  Bussians.  Conversion  en  masse  is  not  less  an  im- 
possible remedy.  As  M.  Novicow  says,  the  temptations  held 
forth  by  the  authorities  succeed  only  with  the  few  and  the  baser 
sort  of  Jews;  thus  the  Russian  Government  "casts  the  refuse  of 
the  synagogue  into  the  bosom  of  the  Orthodox  Church."  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen,  who  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  heartrending 
picture  the  author  gives  of  the  horrible  condition  of  the  Bussian 
Jews,  inquires  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity  who- 
is  there  who  will  be  found  capable  of  removing  the  "  disgraceful 
plague-spot"  and  darkest  blot  on  the  civilization  of  our  times. 
M.  Errera's  volume,  painful  though  it  be  to  read,  is  supported  by 
sound  authorities,  scrupulously  cited  throughout.  Much  of  the 
more  striking  evidence  of  tyranny  is  extracted  from  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Immigration,  Messrs. 
Weber  and  Kempster,  which  is,  we  think,  much  less  known  in 
England  than  it  should  be.  No  fuller  or  more  exact  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Bussia,  and  of  the  "  May 
Laws  "  and  other  enactments  of  persecution,  than  are  contained 
in  M.  Errera's  book  are  accessible  to  the  general  public. 


Nuggets  in  the  Devil's  Punchbowl.  By  Andrew  BobertsoN". 
London :  Longmans  &  Co. ;  Melbourne  :  Melville,  Mullen, 
&  Slade.  1894. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Bobertson's  Australian  stories  is  that  which 
gives  the  collection  its  title.  It  tells  of  a  certain  sheep-shearer 
who  is  induced  through  a  dream  to  give  up  his  calling  and  take 
to  gold-digging.  He  had  been  vanquished  in  a  shearing  compe- 
tion,  and  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue  and  mortification.  "  Boys," 
he  said,  on  awaking,  "  I  have  had  a  dream  !  I'll  never  shear 
another  sheep  !  "  It  was  a  strange  dream,  and  stranger  still  was 
its  perfect  fulfilment.  He  took  a  bee-line  to  the  "Devil's  Punch- 
bowl" and  looked  for  the  dead  man  of  his  dream.  He  found 
him,  and  his  tent,  and  a  photograph  of  a  girl,  and  certain  cryptic 
characters  sketched  on  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  which  serve  in 
the  end  to  guide  him  to  the  concealed  shaft  of  a  mine.  He 
picked  the  gold  out  of  that  shaft,  just  as  you  might  pick  plums 
from  a  pudding.  In  brief  space  he  took  77  lbs.  of  gold  to  the 
Melbourne  bank.  Then  he  discovered  the  original  of  the  photo- 
graph, the  daughter  of  the  dead  man,  offered  her  the  gold,  and 
married  her.  He  was  a  lucky  dreamer,  yet  knew  how  to  work, 
as  few  dreamers  do.  The  story  is  a  capital  one  of  its  kind.  Nor 
are  "  Lanky  Tim  "  and  "  Lost  in  the  Bush  "  anything  but  good. 
The  detective  story,  however,  called  "Thunder  and  Lightning " 
is  far  from  plausible.  A  detective  who  sets  out  to  arrest  a 
notorious  bushranger  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  and  disguises 
himself  with  a  beard  which  the  wind  nearly  carries  away  as  he 
leaves  his  house,  is  of  the  kind  never  to  be  met  with  outside 
fiction. 


Colour- Sergeant  ATo.  1  Company.  By  Mrs.  Leitii-Adams.  2  vols. 
Loudon:  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1894. 

In  this  story  Mrs.  Leith- Adams  deals  with  materials  which  she 
has  before  now  treated  with  distinguished  success.  Her  Irish 
peasants  and  military  characters,  both  officers  find  privates,  are 
drawn  direct  from  nature  by  a  keen-eyed  and  sympathetic 
observer.  Drummer  Coghlan  and  the  regimental  doctor,  Ensign 
Green  and  "  Blizzard,"  Lieutenant  Verrinder  and  "  Gentleman 
Jack  "  the  Colour-Sergeant,  the  hero  in  disguise,  are  portrayed 
with  excellent  and  unexaggerated  truth.  The  scenes  of  barrack- 
life  in  Ireland  during  the  Fenian  scare  are  as  good  as  any 
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escribed  in  the  author's  delightful  story,  A  Oarrison  Romance, 
nd  it  would  be  difficult  (o  conceive  anything  of  the  kind  that  is 
etter.  The  beauty  of  the  pithetic  element  in  the  story,  as  shown 
l  the  death  of  Patsey  and  the  love  of  Alieou  Drew,  is  not  less 
icontestable  than  the  brightness  and  humour  of  the  lighter 
ietches  of  character  and  incident. 


lenshaw  Farming's  Quesf.    By  Bfetbaji  Mitfoed.    London : 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 

This  romance  of  the  "  Veldt "  is  by  no  means  equal  in  con- 
eption  or  power  to  some  otber  of  Mr.  Mitford's  stories  of  South 
.frica,  such  as  "  'Twixt  Snow  and  Fire "  and  "  The  King's 
issegai,"  which  we  have  found  to  be  among  the  most  stirring 
ad  absorbing  stories  of  their  class.  Mr.  Mitford's  resources  as  a 
;ory-teller  are  most  fruitful,  we  think,  when  employed  in  what 
lay  be  called  the  native  interest.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  any 
art  played  by  the  Zulus,  or  Matabili,  or  Kaffirs  in  Renshaio 
inning's  Quest.  Fanning  possesses  the  secret  of  a  mysterious 
illey  of  diamonds,  lighted  at  night  by  one  mighty  brilliant,  set 
gh  in  some  cleft,  and  known  as  "  the  Devil's  eye."  Having 
iled  in  four  attempts,  he  sets  out  with  a  friend,  and  finds  the 
ondrous  diamond  with  others  only  less  valuable.  His  perfidious 
)mrade  leaves  him  disabled  in  the  wilderness,  and  carries  off 
je  spoil.  The  search  for  the  "  great  eye  "  is  a  rousing  episode, 
ut,  for  the  rest,  the  story  is  compact  of  melodrama,  and  some- 
hat  ordinary  melodrama. 


y  Order  of  the  Sun  to  Chile.    By  J.  J.  Aubertin.    London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.  1894. 

Mr.  Aubertin  went  to  Cbile  to  see  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
.pril  16,  1893,  and  Le  tells  us  how  he  journeyed  and  what  he 
iw.  Such,  in  plain  terms,  is  the  purport  of  this  volume.  But 
i  is  a  cold  way  of  putting  it.  To  adopt  Mr.  Aubertin's  florid 
;yle,  we  should  say  that  he  went  "  by  order  of  the  Sun  to  see 
is  Total  Eclipse."  Firstly,  he  had  a  dream,  and  addressed 
;rtain  interrogatories  to  the  sun,  most  of  which  were  obligingly 
isponded  to.  Finally  the  sun  said,  "  Go  and  see " ;  and  Mr. 
.ubertin  went  and  saw,  not  as  an  astronomer,  but  as  a  layman. 
Vith  Professor  Schaeberle  and  others  he  enjoyed  a  magnificent 
Dectacle,  of  which  be  gives  a  striking  and  iinconventional 
3count.  We  trust,  by  the  way,  that,  since  science  disavows,  as 
[r.  Aubertin  puts  it,  the  Shakspearian  fancy  "  the  floor  of 
eaven,"  he  is  ready  to  disavow  the  hideous  misquotation  from 
lie  Merchant  of  Venice  (p.  44) : — 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  tbick  enlayed  with  patterns  of  bright  gold. 

his  is  a  printer's  reading,  no  doubt,  yet  Mr.  Aubertin's  printers 
epeat  the  "  patterns  "  on  the  succeeding  page. 


The  ingenuous  confessions  of  "J.  II.,"  in  his  Diversions  of  an 
lutograph  Hunter  (Elliot  Stock),  will  move  various  emotions  in 
eaders,  according  to  the  individual  view  that  may  be  held  of  the 
ursuit  of  autographs.  A  collector  may  enviously  regard 
J.  H.'s "  pertinacity  and  success.  Those  who  agree  with  the 
icetious  gentleman  in  Albert  Smith's  novel  who  made,  and  sold, 
utographs,  spelling  Shakspeare  a  dozen  different  ways,  to  suit 
is  customers,  may  be  merely  amused  by  the  author's  enthusiasm. 
J.  H."  met  with  some  rebuffs,  some  may  be  glad  to  know, 
bough  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  his  triumphs.  One 
f  the  most  serious  was  from  Lord  Eosebery,  whose  secretary 
snt  the  characteristic  intimation  that  the  Prime  Minister's  rule 
i  "  not  to  intrude  his  handwriting  on  collectors  of  autographs." 
J.  H."  has  since  "  bagged,"  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it,  that 
recious  signature. 


We  have  also  received  Forest  Birds ;  their  Haunts  and  Habits, 
y  Harry  F.  Witherby  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  a 
sries  of  well-observed  studies  of  bird  life,  with  capital  illustra- 
ions  after  photographs  of  mounted  specimens;  An  Introduction 
■)  Commercial  Spanish,  by  Leon  Delbos  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which 
bould  prove  useful  also  as  a  grammar  for  beginners  in  the  lan- 
uage  ;  Modern  Journalism,  by  J.  B.  Mackie  (Crosby  Lockwood 
;  Son) ;  Swimming,  by  Archibald  Sinclair  (Routledge  &  Sons), 
ne  of  the  excellent  "  Oval "  series,  and  a  useful  handbook  of  the 
rt ;  Dialect  Notes,  Part  VI.  (Boston  :  Cushiiog),  issued  by  the 
imerican  Dialect  Society  ;  Overheard  in  Arcady,  by  Robert 
iridges  (Dent  &  Co.);  The  Palace  of  Ideas,  by  Louise  Alice 
iiley  (Hogg)  ;  Troublesome  Cousins,  by  Penelope  Leslie  (National 
Society) ;  Drifted  Home,  by  J.  Harloch  Potter,  A.M.  ("  Church 
lonthly  ") ;  A  Tale  told  by  T100,  by  L.  E.  Tiddeman  (Hogg) ;  A 
£ing  of  Dreams  and  Shadows,  by  Salik  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Tracts 


for  the  Times,  No.  2  ;  Musicians  and  their  Compositions,  by  J.  R. 
Griffiths  (Partridge  &  Co.) ;  The.  Haunted  House  of  Ben's  Holloxo, 
by  A.  M.  Stein  (Elliott  &  Co.)  ;  and  Bow  Bells  Ahncnackfor  1895 
(Dicks). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

AMONG  Mr.  Murray's  forthcoming  publications  will  be  a  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  two  volumes, 
derived  from  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  The  author,  Mr. 
John  Martineau,  looks  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  century.  Another  apologia  will  be  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Simpkinson's  Life  and  Times  of  Willam  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  is  written  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
current  view  of  Laud's  character,  due,  no  doubt,  mainly  to 
Macaulay  and  Hallam. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  author  of  W.  G.  Ward 
and  the  Catholic  Revival.  They  announce  for  early  in  January  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  entitled  The  Foundations  of 
Belief:  being  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology,  A 
Life  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  is  in  preparation  by  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  MacColl  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Allchin.  There  will  be  an  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  will  shortly  publish  a  translation,  by  the 
author  himself,  of  M.  Jusserand's  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People :  The  Origins  to  the  Renaissance.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  "  The  Origins,"  "  The  French  Invasion,"  and 
"  England  to  the  English."  M.  Jusserand  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  scholarly  French  critics  of  English  literature,  and 
his  studies  of  The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakspeare  and 
Piers  the  Plowman  (as  well  as  that  entertaining  book,  La  Vie 
Nomade  et  les  Routes  d"  Angletei-re  au  XIV"  Siecle)  have  already 
been  translated  into  English. 

Mr.  Unwin  is  also  about  to  is3iie,  in  December  or  January, 
simultaneously  with  Messrs.  Scribner  in  America,  a  new  book  by 
that  enterprising  traveller  and  journalist  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
entitled  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Norman 
deals  with  the  British,  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
colonies  in  the  Far  East,  and  with  all  the  actualities  of  the 
moment  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Mr.  Norman  has  little  sympathy  with  the  Chinese,  and  much 
interest  ing  information  about  them. 

Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Selwyn  Image.  It  will  be  called  Poems  and  Carols,  and  will 
appear  in  the  "  Diversi  Colores "  series,  which  Mr.  Herbert  P. 
Home  is  editing.  The  issue  of  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's  Poems  in 
the  same  series  is  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore's  graceful  book  of  stories  called 
Renunciations  will  shortly  be  published,  with  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  the  author  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Alfred  II.  Miles  asks  us  to  mention  that  the  volume  of 
Humour,  Society,  Parody,  and  Occasional  Verse,  which  we  noticed 
in  our  last  issue,  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry, 
which  will  conclude  the  series  of  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Century." 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  announce  the  early  publication, 
in  two  volumes,  of  a  second  selection  of  engraved  portraits  from 
the  Anderson  Rose  collection.  It  will  contain  over  a  hundred 
portraits,  accompanied  by  biographical  notices.  There  will  also 
be  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Mr.  Rose. 

Two  new  magazines  are  about  to  appear.  The  Windsor 
Magazine,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden,  will 
begin  next  month.  It  will  have  two  serials,  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Merriman  and  Mr.  Guy  Boothby,  a  poem  every  month  by  Mr. 
Norman  Gale,  and  a  series  of  "  Detective  Papers  "  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison.  The  other  magazine  is  to  be  called  The  Minster,  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.,  and  to  begin  with  the 
new  year.  It  is  a  Church  magazine  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Newbery  House  Magazine,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn ;  and 
that  it  is  meant  to  combine  seriousness  with  entertainment  may 
be  inferred  from  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  first  number, 
where  we  see  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Corney  Grain,  Mr.  James  Payn  in  company  with  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  almost  inevitable  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  doubtless 
prepared  to  combine  both  qualities  in  his  verse. 

The  December  number  of  the  National  Revieiv  will  contain  an 
important  article  by  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  December  Blackwood  will  contain  some  "  Remi- 
niscences of  James  Anthony  Froude,"  by  Mr.  Skelton,  including 
a  large  selection  from  Mr.  Froude's  letters. 

The  translation  of  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  aine,  which  Mr. 
Ernest  Vizetelly  has  done  for  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  comes 
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very  appropriately  at  a  moment  when  M.  Alphonse  Daudet 
announces  his  intention  of  visiting  England,  after  the  manner  of 
M.  Zola;  a  visit  destined,  we  trust,  to  meet  with  a  no  less 
triumphant  and  amusing  success. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  has  a  new 
book  of  short  stories  in  the  press,  which  will  be  published  shortly 
by  Messrs.  F.  Warne  &  Co.  One  of  the  four  stories  is  a  sort  of 
prologue  to  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  giving  us  the  earlier  life  of 
that  popular  and  engaging  child. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  next  week 
a  new  volume  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  Slavery,  by  Noah 
Brooks ;  and  a  new  novel,  Miss  Hurd  :  an  Enigma,  by 
Miss  A.  K.  Green,  author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case— but,  for  a 
change,  this  is  not  to  be  a  detective  story. 

Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  book  on  The 
Travels  of  the  Cesarewitch  in  the  East,  containing  about  five 
hundred  wood  engravings  and  photogravures  from  sketches  made 
by  a  special  artist  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  first 
volume  will  be  ready  in  January. 

Messrs.  Stevens  &  Sons  are  issuing  an  elaborate  work  on  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  by  Mr.  Robert  Temperley,  M.A., 
Barrister- at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  volume  contains 
text,  marginal  references,  copious  notes,  an  appendix,  and  a  full 
index. 

We  purpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  the  1st  of  December 
a  Literary  Supplement,  which  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  Christinas 
Books. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRES,  &c. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
" XVII  CENTURY" 
CARPETS 

TV/TAFLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
IVl  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  purchasers 
to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price  before  deciding 
elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many  instances  reproductions 
of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  antique,  at  one-fourth  the  coat. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD  LONDON 


PRAMFR'Q      c:r,.a.:m::e:r,'s  zpic/lIN os 

UflHIVl  tn(J  Latest  Improvemt  nts  from  £21  net. 

FOIi  PIANOS  by  Bechstein.  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach.  Erard, 

niA&SnO  Blu'hiur,  Stcinwav,  &c,  in  stock,  fullest  Cabii  Discounts,  or 

KIHIllIS  on  our  Hire  Si  sti  w. 

1         '  SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from  hire, 

___  now  BLecially  offered  from  £15.    Send  for  Price  Lists. 
ALL  MAKERS  CRAMER'S,  I9'J  iml  101  hEUENT  STREET.  W. 

l,mnLn8  and  10-40  MOORUATE  bTREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

and  8»  "(Full  S'Stli 

paiers.)   MATINEE  every  Saturday  at  1.30.   Box  Office  OLen  10  to  6    panical"a  see 


TJAYMARKET  THEATRE.— Mr.  TREE, 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager. 
TJ-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8  o'clock ,  a  New  Play  in  Four  Act",  called 
JOHN-A-DREAMS,  by  C.  Haldon  Ciiambibs. 
MB.  TREE". 

Mr.  Charles  Cartwright.  Mr.  Charles  Allan,  Mr.  Nueomte  Gould,  Mr.  Herbert  Ross,  Mi 
Edmund  Maunce  Mr  Ptrcival  Stevens.  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr  Berte  I  humus,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mj 
Le*Iy  Thomson,  Mr.  Hay,  Mrs.  Patrick  CampLell,  Miss  Le  Ihie.e,  Miss  Janette  Steer,  Mis 
Conover. 

MATINEES  of  JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
SATURDAY,  November  17ih, 
 And  following  Saturdays,  at  2.30.— HAYMARKET. 

pRYSTAL     PALACE     SATURDAY    CONCERTS.  —  L 

V- '  Memory  of  Anton  Eubin6tein,  who  died  on  Noveml  er  :n,  the  rrogranme  of  th 
Sesenth  Concert  (November  24  at  3,0)  will  contain  the  following  Selections  from  his  comno.i 
tions:  Overture  to  '  Dimitri  Donskoi"  ;  Concerto  lor  Pisnolone  end  Orchestra,  No  4  i 
D  minor.  Pianoforte,  Miss  Adelina  de  Loia).  The  giand  Orchestral  Conductor,  Ml 
AUGUST  MANNS.   Numbeied  Seats,  2s.  and  4s.  ;  Unnumbered,  Is. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE. — Mr.  SANTLEY  will  sing  Two  Son? 

y-s    by  the  late  Anton  Rubinstein,  and  "  The  Dawn  of  Life  "  lEllen  Wright),  at  the  Satui 
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day  Concert,  November  24,  at  3.0, 

RIVIERA   and   NORTH   ITALY.— EXHIBITION   of  (J 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  AINSL1E  BEAN.  NOV  OPEN.  Admissio' 
including  Catalogue,  Is  THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  28  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 

ENRY     GRAVES     &     CO.'S  GALLERIES 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  a  COLLECTION  of  WATER-COLOURS  by  various  Artists 

ed 

PICTUKE8QUE  WAIVES. 

Alto  a  number  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  W.  VYEST1EY  MANNING. 
Ten  to  Five. 

HENRY  GRAVES  Si  CO.,  6  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

OYAL    SOCIETY   of   BRITISH  ARTISTE 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.   Ten  till  Five.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ADAM  E.  PROC  I  OR,  Hon.  Secretary. 


R 


EDUCATIONAL. 


R 


OYAL    INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 


COLLEGI 


The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Euror. 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September.^ 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  comielition  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assists 
Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  1  hree  ApjointmentB  as  Assistant  Superii 
tendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.— For  particular!  apply  to  the  Skobktaby, at  ti 
College. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  c 
£80,  one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.    Examination  begins  July  17. 
pply  to  the  ttev.  the  Warden,  Kadiey  College.  Abingdon. 


For  further  iuformatio 


HUDDLE   SCHOOL.  —  An  EXAMINATION  will  be  hel 

on  December  11  lor  SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£40  to  £30  a  year).    Subjects  c 
Examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  or  Science.  Lastyear,  five  Schola: 
ships  at  the  Universities,  and  eighteen  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificates  (witl 
fourteen  distinctions)  were  gained.   School  fees,  tbo  to  Z7b  a  year. 
Particulars  from  the  Head-Master. 


INSURANCES.  BANKS,  &c. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOB: 

IH8TJEAKCE  COMPANY. 

This  Company  is  prepared  riot  only  to  issue  New  Life  Polities  covenanting  to  p: 
the  DEATH  DUTIES  direct  to  the  Govemuent  authorities  ISEFOKE  GRAIi 
OP  PROBATE,  but  also  to  stenre  tte  E&me  advantcge,  v,h<n  desired,  TO  UI 
ENCUMBERED  EXISTING  POLICIES. 

tt„i„  n^c^^e    I  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

J1EAD  UFFICES.  ■(  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIKE)       63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  B.O.  Founded  171' 

THH   OLDEST   PURELY   FIRB    OFFICE    IN   THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


« 


FIRI 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERB. 

THE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY  LIMITED. 
Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  W  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  X1,J00,000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  8MITH,  General  Manager 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated   by  Act  < 
General  Assembly,  July  29,  1861.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  GoTemment. 
Head  Office— I  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E  C. 

Capital  Paid-up   1900  000 

Reserve  Fund  (Invested  in  Consols)  ..  £45.010 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  eTants  drafts  on  all  its  bran'hes  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descriptli 
of  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  mostfavourati 
terms.  .  , 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application.  q  q  TEGETMEIER.  Manager 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, Southampton  Bldgs., Chancery  Lane,  Londol 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demai 
TWOper  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  Kb 
not  drawn  below  £10n.  .„,.„.,    .     .  ,„„. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  smf 
inms  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manag' 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Large  crown  8vo.  61. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  AND  THE  CARMEN  SjECULARE.    Translated  into  Ecglisli 

Verse  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

"  This  little  book  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  literary  miracles  of  the  world."— Daily  Xews. 
The  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  copies,  at  21s.  each  net,  is  now  ready. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  OWEN  :  based  on  his  Correspondence,  his  Diaries,  and  those  of 

his  Wife.  By  his  Grandson,  the  Rev.  RICHARD  OWEN.   With  a  Chapter  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  HUXLEY.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  some- 

time  Dean  of  Westminster,  twice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1832.  By  his  Daugnter,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
"Next  to  Charles  Darwin,  Dean  Buckland  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  personality  in  the  field  of  natural  science  that  the  present  century  has  produced." 

Daily  News. 

With  Portrait,  8vo.  16s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  M.P.,  and  sometime  Governor  of  Ceylon  : 

an  Autobiography.   Edited  by  Lady  GREGORY. 
"Those  who  happened  to  know  Sir  William  Gregory  when  he  was  in  and  around  St.  Stenhen's  will  be  delighted  t)  possess  this  record  of  his  life.   He  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  men  of  his  time,  and  that  a  time  full  of  good  men  who  said  good  things." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ROMAN  GOSSIP.    By  Mrs.  Minto  Elliot,  Author  of  "An  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily,"  "Old 

Oourt  Life  in  France,"  &c. 

Contents  :— Pio  Nono— Countess  Spaur— Cardinal  Antonelli—  II  Re  Galantuomo  —  Garibaldi— The  Roman  Buonapartes,  "Madame  Mere,"  Queen  nortense,  Princess 
Pauline,  &c. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD,  F.R.S.,  the  Great  Artistic  Potter:  his  Personal  History.  By 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  of  "  Self -Help,"  "  Charaoter,"  &o. 

With  Portrait  and  Blustrations,  crown  8vo.  12s, 

SIR  VICTOR  BROOKE,  Bart.,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  :  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 

With  a  Chapter  on  his  Researches  in  Natural  History,  by  Sir  WILLIAM  H.  FLOWER,  K.C.B.,  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  O.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

"The  memoir  is  a  delightful  one,  Illustrating  the  unpretending  career  of  an  accomplished  and  many-sided  man,  yet  abounding  in  incident  and  variety  of 
sensation." — Times. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

AN  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY ;  being  the  Personal  Remi- 

niscences  of  REGINALD  G.  WILBERFORCE,  late  52nd  Light  Infantry.   Compiled  from  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on  the  spot. 

"  As  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  our  Indian  annals  this  volume  is  valuable,  while  as  a  narrative  it  is  as  thrilling  and  fascinating  as  any 
romance."— Daily  Telegraph. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.     By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Farnham,  Surrey. 

8vo.  12s. 

SPEECHES  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.    By  the  late  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  0d. 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL:  from  its  Origin  to  the  publication  of  "  Waverley."    By  Professor" 

WALTER  RALEItiH,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

»*»  This  Work  is  bound  in  two  forms,  either  as  a  library  book,  or  as  one  of  the  Series  of  "  University  Extension  Manuils." 

"  Professor  Raleigh  seems  to  us  to  have  done  a  very  interesting  but  by  no  means  easy  task  very  well.    His  style  is  clear  without  being  in  the  least  tame  Although 

his  book  is  written  for  a  University  Extension  series,  he  has  arranged  and  executed  It  so  that  it  is  perfectly  readable  for  pleasure  by  the  happy  man  who  has  neither  to 
examine  nor  to  be  examined." — Saturday  Review. 

With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6J. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  DEAN  STANLEY.    Edited  by  the  Venerable 

A.  S.  AGLEN,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews. 
"A  series  of  animated  and  picturesque  passages  culled  from  the  writings  of  the  Dean.   He  was  one  of  those  writers,  we  venture  to  think,  who  are  seen  more  to 
advantage  in  select  passages  than  in  continuous  works,  and  this  volume  ought  to  prove  highly  popular." — A'henozum. 

A  NEW  SERIES.    8vo.  14s. 

DR.  DOLLINGER'S  ADDRESSES  ON  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  SUBJECTS.  Trans- 

lated,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Author,  by  MARGARET  WARRE. 
CONTENTS.— Universities,  Past  and  Present— Founders  of  Religions — The  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  Successors— Anagni— The  Destructioa  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars— The  History  of  Religious  Freedom— Various  Estimates  of  the  French  Revolution— The  Literature  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Crown  8vo.  9s. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT.   Bv  GEORGE  SALMON,  D.D.   A  New  Edition  (Seventh),  with  APPENDIX,  consisting  of  Six  Notes  by  Dr.  SALMON.    1.  Latin  Translations  of  the 
Bible.   2.  The  Synoptic  Question.   3.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.   4.  The  Alogl.   5.  Codex  Bezae.   6.  The  Syriac  Text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*„•»  The  Appendix  may  be  bought  separately,  price  Is. 

With  92  Maps  and  Plans,  post  8vo.  10s. 

NEW  HANDBOOK  FOR  ROME.    Re-arranged  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pollen. 

The  Classical  Archaeology  by  Professor  RODOLFO  LANCIANI.  The  Sculpture  Galleries  described  by  A.  S.  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Picture  Galleries  revised  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  HENRY  LAYARD,  G.C.B.,  D.O.L.  rriuted  on  special 
thin,  light  paper. 

Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ANCIENT  ROMAN  MARBLES  :  consisting  of  a  History  and  Description  of 

all  Ancient  Columns  and  Surface  Marbles  still  existing  in  Rome,  with  a  List  of  the  Buildings  in  which  they  are  found.   By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  PULLEN  MA 
Autborof  "  The  Fight  at.  Dame  Europa's  School  "  Sic.  '  ' 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WORK. 

MASTER  PIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE, 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART. 

By  ADOLPH  FURTWANGLER. 
Authorized  Translation.    Edited  by  Eugenie  Sellers. 

In  1  vol.  large  4to.    With  Nineteen  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates  and  Two 

Hundred  Text  Illustrations,  price  £3  3-.  net. 
A'so  an  Edition  de  Luue  (limited  to  Fi/tu  Copies)  printed  on  Japanese  Veilum,  2  vols, 
price  £12  12s.  net. 

No  modern  work  on  Greek  plastic  art  marked  so  much  the  end  of  an  old  era,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  as  did  the  appearance  of  l'rofessor  l'urtwangler's 
"  Meisterwerke  dor  Griechischen  Plastik." 

The  plates  of  the  original  have  been  re-engraved  in  photogravure,  and  other? 
added,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  work  has  been  brought  into  harmony  with 
English  taste.  It  is  got  up  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  more  sumptuously 
than  any  similar  book  could  possibly  have  been  done  in  the  past,  the  very  latest  dis- 
coveries i:i  photography  and  process  beiDg  utilized  in  its  production. 

A   SUPERB  PRESENT. 

REMBRANDT.   Seventeen  of  his  Master- 

pieces,  from  the  Collection  of  his  Pictures  in  the  Cassel  G  illery.  Reproduced 
in  Photogravure  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Coropmy.    With  an  Essay  by 
Frfdkriok  Wbdmoke.   In  Large  Portfolio.  27 J  in.  by  20  in. 
The  Collection  of  Rembrandts  in  the  Cassel  Gallery  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
consisting  of  a  group  ot  unsurpassed  masterpirces,  and  of  the  tweuty-one  pictures 
now  in  the  Museum,  seveuteen  have  been  selec  ed  lor  repioduction.   These  are 
printed  on  the  finest  Japinese  paper. 

Twenty-five  impressior.s  of  each  Plate  are  numbered  and  signed,  and  of  these 
only  fourteen  are  for  sale  in  England  at  Twenty  Guineas  net  per  set.  After  the 
first  twenty-five  Twelve  Guinna"    ct  per  vet. 

TIMES. — "The  renderings  have  been  made  with  extreme  care,  and,  printed  as 
they  are  upon  peculiarly  soft  Japanese  paper,  they  recall  iu  a  remarkable  way  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  originals. ' 

Parts  I   II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  ready,  price  2s.  Cd.  each  net. 

REMBRANDT:  his  Life,  his  Work,  and 

his  TIMES    By  Emii.e  Michkl,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Florence  Simmonds.    Edited  by  Frederick 
Wedmohe.    A  New  Edition,  to  be  completed  in  Sixteen  Monthly  Tarts,  each 
containing  Five  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  Colour. 
TIMES. — "Merely  to  look  through  the  reproductions  in  M.  Michel's  book  is 
enough  to  explain  the  passionate  eagerness  with  which  modern  collectors  cany  on 
their  search  alter  Rembrandt's  drawings,  and  the  great  prices  which  are  paid  for 
them." 

THE  SEUIRAMIS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE.  Catherine  II. 

of  Russia.  ("  Autonr  d'un  Tronc")  From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski. 
With  a  Portrait.   2  vols,  demy  8vo.  283. 

TIMES. — "  Headers  of  M.  Waliszewski's  former  work  will  not  need  to  bo  told  that 

the  picture  he  draws  is  a  vivid  one,  full  of  intimate  touches  and  accurate  detail  

The  whole  story  is  trange,  and  in  many  respects  singularly  fascinating." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.  "This  is  a  most  welcome  continuation  of  the  interesting 
work  by  the  same  author — '  The  Romance  of  an  Empress '  These  two  volumes  are 
as  good  reading  as  any  novel  which  the  publishing  season  has  yet  produced,  and 
higher  or  heartier  praise  we  cannot  give  them." 

DAILY  NJSWS. — "An  amazing  story  it  is  of  savagery  and  refinement  and 

cruelty  and  kindliness  and  Catherine  herself  the  one  bright  commanding 

spirit  in  all  that  welter  of  incongruities," 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE   MILL.   By  Emile  Zola. 

With  21  Illustrations  and  5  Plates,  exquisitely  printed  in  Colours  from  Original 
Drawings  by  E.  Oourboin.   Small  4to.  5s. 

A  BATTLE  AND  A  BOY.     By  Blanche  Willis 

Howard,  Author  of  "  Gueun."  With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  MacKeill-Barbour. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

LITTLE  JOHANNES.   By  F.  van  Eeden.   From  the 

Dutch  by  Clara  BELL.   With  an  Introduction  by  ANDHEW  Lang.  lGmo. 

A  CENTURY   OF   GERMAN  LYRICS.  Selected, 

Arranged,  and  Translated  by  K.  F.  Kroeker.   Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 


THE 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMPRESS. 


Catherine  II 


Russia 


and  Edition.    With  Portrait.    Demv  8vo.  7s.  iv 


THE  LATE  CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 

ALEXANDER  THE  THIRD.    By  Charles 

Lowe,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Prince  Bismarck  :  an  Historical  Biography."  With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"VIETJX  SOUVENIRS." 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.    With  many  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
GLASGOW'  HERALD.— "  A  very  storehouse  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  that  carry 
the  reader  along,  and  have  all  the  charm  of  a  bright  and  sparkling  conversation." 

"NAPOLEON  ET  LES  FEMMES." 

NAPOLEON     AND     THE     FAIR  SEX. 

Tran  lated  from  the  French  of  FREDERIC  MaSSON.  With  10  Portraits.  In  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  15s.  net, 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  The  author  shows  that  this  side  of  Napolccn's  life 
must  be  understood  by  those  who  would  realize  the  manner  of  man  he  was.  We 
cannot  know  any  man  accurately  until  we  know  his  relations  towards  women  ; 
least  of  all  can  we  know  Napoleon,  %vith  his  wonderful  vitality,  his  seusitiveness  to 
feminine  charms,  and  the  subtle  association  of  certain  women  with  his  larger  public 
career." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  From  the  general  leader's  point  of  view,  the  volume 
is  distinctly  interesting." 

WITH  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAITS. 

EDMOND  AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT. 

With  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their  Journals.  Selected  and  Edited.  2  vols, 
demy  8vo.  32s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— "They  have  produced  a  readable  book,  and  a  readable 
book  about  the  Goncourts  is  a  book  that  is  sure  to  be  read.  Several  well-executed 
portraits  illustrate  these  two  volumes." 

MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    AND  OBSERV- 

ANGES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICATION.  By  Leopold  WAGXER, 
Author  of  "Names  and  their  Meaning,"  "More  About  Names."  4c. 
1  vol.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS. 

SAiXTSBuny.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.    A  Collection  of  E: 
Victorian  Writers,  dead  and  living. 

MR.  GOSSE'S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 

IN  RUSSET  AND  SILVER:  Poems  by 

Edmund  Gosse.   Crown  8vo.  buckram  gilt  top,  6s. 
ATHEN JBUM. — "With  the  exception  of  our  great  contemporary  master  of  metre 
there  is  no  living  poet  whom  we  might  expect  to  show  such  an  easv  command  over 

double-rhymed  trochaics,  as  is  here  shown  by  the  '  bard  of  russet  and  silver'  

and  in  the  poem  called  '  Chattapu '  in  this  book  he  uses  with  real  skill  the  finest  and 
the  most  difficult  of  all  English  metres,  save  the  regular  sonnet— the  Spenserian 
stanza." 


By  George 

say.s  on  the  principal 
[In  (he  preis. 


By  Hall   Caine.  Forty-first 


"  A  born  story-teller.'' 

ELDER   CONKLIN,  AND   OTHER   STORIES.  By 

Frank  Hahris.  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.    "All  are  readable,  some  subtle,  one  is  a  gem. 

The  gem  of  the  book,  a  little  masterpiece  suggests  George  Eliot  with  a 

difference— that  difference  being  a  strong  dash  of  Maupassant." 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  — " Thes^  stories  are  masterpieces,  they  grip  like 
life.   And  they  live  with  one  after  as  living  realities." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — " May  be  heartily  recommended." 

SCOTSMAN.— "  All  the  stories  are  worth  readiug."  , 

"IT  IS  AMAZINGLY  CLEVER." 

THE  EBB  TIDE.   By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 

Lloyd  Osbourne.    Fourteenth  Thousand.    Price  6s. 
TIMES. — "  The  epiS'  des  and  incidents,  although  thrilling  enough,  are  consistently 

subordinated  to  sensationalism  of  character  Yet  when  he  dashes  in  a  sketch, 

it  is  done  to  perfection." 

"OF  MAGNIFICENT  VITALITY  AND  DRAMATIC  FORCE.' 

THE  MANXMAN. 

Thousand.  6s. 

TIMES.—"  With  the  exception  cf  'T're  Scapegoat,'  this  i3  unquestionably  the 
finest  and  most  dramatic  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novels." 

SKETCH.— "A  life-long  delight  to  every  reader  of  one  of  the  very  finest  novels  of 
the  century." 

JtY  THE  SAME  AZ'TJIOB.     Price  3s.  6<I.  each. 

THE  BONDMAN.  I         THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

CAPT'N  DAVY'S  HONEYMOON. 

"A  BOOK  TO  BUY,  TO  READ,  AND  TO  ENJOY." 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MODERN  WOMAN.    By  Ella 

Hktworth  Dixon.   Second  Edition.  6s. 
TIMES.— '•  Miss  Dixon  shows  herself  no  ineffective  satirist  of  the  shams  and 
snobbishness  of  society." 

BY  A  NEW  AUTHOR. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THIS  WORLD.    By  F.  Batter- 

SHALL.  6s. 

GLAGOW  HERALD. — "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  considerable  ability  of  the 
writer  of  this  tale." 

"THE  STORY  NEVER  DRAGS." 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA.    By  W.  J.  Locke. 

Price  6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — "Can  be  read  from  end  to  end  The  workmanship  is  careful 

and  conscientious,  while  the  characterization  is  broad,  human,  and  natural." 

"A  TOUCH  OF  REAL  GENIUS." 

THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.  By  Sarah  Grand.  Forty- 

third  Thousand.  Gs. 

A  TH.-ENEUM. — "  It  is  so  full  of  iutere  t." 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH.  -  "  Everybody  ought  to  read  it." 
WORLD. — ''This  remarkable  and  not-to-be-forgotten  work." 


<Xbe  pioneer  Series 

(OF  ORIGINAL  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS) 

A  THENA2UM. — "  If  this  series  keeps  up  to  its  present  high  level  of  interest,  novel- 
readers  will  have  fresh  cause  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heinemaun." 
Post  8vo.  in  ornamental  wrapper,  2s.  6d.  net ;  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  ?,s.  net. 

Vol.  I.   JOANNA  TRAILL,  SPINSTER.     By  Annie 

E.  HOI.DSWOKTH. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  A  distiuct  literary  success." 
METHOD f IT  TIMES.— "An  exceedingly  fine  work  of  fie' ion." 

Vol.  II.    GEORGE  MANDEVILLE'S  HUSBAND.  By 

C.  E.  Raimond. 

PALL  MALL  BUDGET.—"  Clever,  biting,  and  irresistible." 
SPECTATOR.    "This  very  clever  and  terse-story." 

Vol.  III.   THE  WINGS  OF  ICARUS.   By  Laurence 

Alma  TaBEMA. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— ■"  A  very  creditable  performance." 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "An  intenselv  pathetic  talc" 

Vol.  IV.   THE  GREEN  CARNATION.    By  Robert 

S.  HlCHENS. 

WORLD.—"  Brimful  of  good  things,  and  exceedingly  clever." 
OBSERVER.—"  A  classic  of  its  kind." 

Vol.  V.    AN   ALTAR  OF   EARTH.     By  Thymol 


UNIFORM  EDiTIOH  OF  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURSENiV. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Coxstantf.  Gaum:  it. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  net  each  vol. 

Vol.  I.   RUDIN.   With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author 

and  an  Introduction  bv  Stepmak. 

Vol.  II.    A  HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK. 
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BOOKS. 


MORE  MEMORIES. 

More  Memories:  heing  Thoughts  about  England  spoken  in  America. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester. 
London:  Edward  Arnold.  1894. 

THE  Dean  of  Rochester  is  skilled  in  making  every  subject  he 
touches  interesting,  from  theology  and  ritual  to  roses  and 
horseracing.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  matters  of  which  he  treats,  and  that  he  has  collected 
his  material,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  experience  of  a  long 
life ;  but  he  understands  how  tc  present  what  he  has  to  say  so 
as  to  make  it  appeal  to  the  average  reader.  He  knows  that  even 
instruction  can  be  made  palatable  if  it  is  liberally  flavoured  with 
amusement ;  and  he  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  parsi- 
mony in  his  use  of  the  flavouring. 

Nevertheless,  Dean  Hole  ha3  the  defects  of  his  popular 
qualities.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  writer  who  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  gocd  stories  that  he  has  to  keep  it  up.  His 
good  stories  made  the  Dean's  chatty  Memories  the  vogue ;  the 
present  rather  laboured  continuation  of  them  will  not  affix  the 
hall-mark  of  equal  popular  success  to  tk.3  new  venture.  Even 
Homer,  it  was  said,  nods  occasionally ;  and  Dean  Hole  is  too 
obviously  anxious  to  be  facetious  to  be  always  altogether  suc- 
cessful. The  supply  in  the  world  of  good  things,  of  course,  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand,  and  the  reverend  caterer  for  the  popular 
taste  has  to  dish  up  the  most  venerable  "  chestnuts  "  without  regard 
to  their  frequently  somewhat  musty  flavour.  And  the  teller  of 
good  stories  in  print  is  really  in  a  worse  case  than  the  after-dinner 
jester  or  wit.  Litera  scripta  manet ;  and  Dean  Hole's  readers  will 
compare  the  new  volume  with  the  old,  and  the  comparison  will 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  The  plan  of  the  book, 
which  is  that  of  lectures  arranged  as  chapters,  is  unfortunate. 
One  really  thinks  the  Dean  might  have  waited  till  his  lecturing 
work  in  America  was  over,  and  then  have  shaped  the  reminiscences 
into  ordinary  autobiography.  What  may  sound  well  enough  in 
the  mouth  of  a  practised  platform  orator  or  genial  after-dinner 
speaker  will  be  often  discovered  when  put  in  print  to  be  partly 
"  twaddle"  and  partly  the  crambe  repttita  of  the  Roccan  Satirist, 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  schoolboy  as  "  resurrection-pie." 

The  Dean  refers  to  a  pleasant  old  family  custom  of  his  youth, 
by  which  the  arrival  of  a  new  brother  or  sister  was  greeted  with 
this  shining  salutation,  made  with  pins  on  a  large  white  pin- 
cushion, "  Welcome,  little  stranger  !  "    To  a  great  deal  of  the 
volume  before  us,  especially  the  jokes,  a  fitter  salutation  would 
be  "  Welcome,  old  friend  !  "    Though  the  lectures  are  classified 
under  headings  beginning  with  "Personal"  and  "  Ecclesiastical," 
and  closing  with  "  Horses  and  Horseracing,"  the  lecturer  is 
nothing  if  not  discursive,  and  a  good  story  does  not  need  the 
plea  of  oppositeness  to  gain  insertion.    It  was  unnecessary  for 
the  Dean  to  inform  us  that  he  can  no  more  suppress  a  good  story 
when  it  rises  to  his  lips  than  a  moneyless  schoolboy  can  suppress 
a  sigh  when  he  passes  a  confectioner's  shop.    Our  criticism  would 
deal  chiefly  with  the  epithet  "good,"  and  would  venture  to  hint 
that  the  venerable   story-teller's  taste  was,  like  the  hungry 
schoolboy's,  more  concerned  with  quantity  than  quality.  Here 
is  an  example  of  what  we  mean  by  the  poorness  of  quality  which 
satisfies  Dean  Hole's  omnivorous  appetite,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
en  extreme  one.    A  certain  vicar,  visiting  a  poor  old  woman  who 
was  near  her  death,  having  assured  her  of  the  silliness  of  the 
general  prejudice  of  his  people  against  a  particular  part  of  the 
church j  ard,  begged  her  as  an  example  to  others  to  permit  herself 
to  be  interred  in  this  particular  plot.    "  Well,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  as  you  seem  to  think  as  one  part  of  the  churchyard  is  as  good 
as  another,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  we  be  put, 
perhaps  i/ou'll  gie  us  a  lead."    The  other  stories  for  the  most  part 
we  have  heard  before,  as  that  of  the  parish  clerk  who,  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  changed  "Her"  for  "His"  in  the 
responses  not  wisely  but  too  well :  "And  blessed  be  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty  forever;  and  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  Her 
Majesty.   Amen,  Amen."   Of  mature  years,  too,  mi  d  feeble,  is  the 
story  of  the  notice  for  the  swearing  in  of  churchwardens  :  "  The 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  would  attend  on  Thursday  next  at 
Southwell  to  swear  at  the  churchwardens." 

The  exigencies  of  the  popular  lecture  must,  we  suppose,  excuse 
the  somewhat  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  America  and  things 


American  which  fills  the  first  lecture.  The  Dean,  a  true  English- 
man, has  an  eye  to  business,  as  this  sentence  shows : — "  The 
final  and  financial  purpose  of  my  addresses  is  to  help  the  resto- 
ation  of  the  Cathedral  of  which  I  am  Dean,  and  if  I  have  good  suc- 
cess some  religious  loorh  in  America  also."  The  italics  are  ours  ; 
the  gentle  appeal  to  self-interest,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  philan- 
thropy, is  eminently  British,  and  ought  to  be  appreciated  by 
a  Transatlantic  audience,  to  whom  the  same  form  of  conscious 
self-deception  is  dear. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  book  is  a  simple  one  ;  to  make 
money,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  Cathedral.  The  means  adopted 
are  to  give  some  account  of  England  as  it  was  and  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  has  mixed  with  all  classes — from  prince  to 
peasant — and  has  carefully  collected  and  arranged  his  impressions 
and  experiences.  Dean  Hole  remembers  and  vividly  describes 
the  dirty  and  dismal  state  of  our  churches  when  he  was  a  boy,  the 
quaint  performances  of  the  village  choir,  the  dulness  of  the  written 
ermons  ;  but  he  is  not  altogether  just  when  he  attributes  the 
change  for  the  better  entirely  to  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  Move- 
ment, while  he  completely  ignores  the  part  the  ^Esthetic 
revival  has  had  in  the  refinement  of  the  general  taste  in 
architecture,  music,  and  every  part  of  our  visible  environment. 
He  seems,  too,  to  be  unaware  that  to  the  rustic  mind  daily 
ervices  and  weekly  Communions — excellent  things  in  themselves 
do  not  appeal  so  universally  or  so  deeply  as  he  assumes. 
We  yield  to  none  in  our  admiration  for  the  good  work  done  by 
the  old  High  Church  party,  whose  good  sense  and  knowledge  ot 
men  and  means  have  done  as  much  as  their  undoubted  earnestness 
to  improve  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  the  Dean  of  Rochester  thinks  to  enhance  their  merits  by 
gnoring  the  Low  Church  and  pouring  something  like  contempt 
on  the  Broad  ;  a  not  very  consistent  proceeding  in  one  who  has 
shown  excellently  how  the  love  of  sacerdotalism  and  of  sport  can 
go  together,  and  the  sense  of  the  value  of  spiritual  things  develop 
harmoniously  with  an  appreciation  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
from  a  good  story  to  a  good  play  or  a  glass  of  good  wine. 

For  one  merit  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester  is  characteristic  of  the 
party  he  represents — a  genial  temper  of  toleration  for  this  world. 
So  long,  of  course,  as  it  is  not  immoral,  he  is  disposed  to  use  this 
world,  and  all  the  good  and  pleasant  things  in  it,  and  he  certainly 
does  not  abuse  it.  Accordingly,  he  i3  no  teetotaller — or,  rather, 
he  might  be  described,  in  his  own  language,  as  a  rabid  teetotaller 
with  lucid  intervals  that  come  on  regularly  at  dinner.  He 
is  no  Sabbatarian,  nor  does  he  condemn  the  theatre.  His 
udgment  on  these  points  is  thoroughly  sane  and  kindly. 
On  questions  of  general  reform,  again,  he  steers  a  middle  course. 
He  dislikes  cremation,  and  hints,  if  he  does  not  plainly  say,  that 
it  is  un-Christian.  He  is  against  brick-graves  and  leaden  coffins, 
and  in  favour  of  the  wicker-basket  and  the  rapid  return  of  the 
body  to  the  kindred  clay.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  mertly 
secular  education,  and  equally  vigorous  against  our  competitive 
examinations  and  the  "cramming"  system  which  is  their  imme- 
diate result ;  while  he  has  witty  things,  if  not  very  wise  things, 
to  say  concerning  the  New  Woman,  whom  he  completely  fails  to 
understand.  His  chapter  on  marriage  shows  that  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  what  is  called  Society,  and  his  views  are  of  the 
safe  and  conservative  kind  one  would  expect  from  a  Dean. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Americans  are  likely  to  learn  much 
about  our  aristocracy,  or  our  politics,  from  the  lectures  on  the=e 
subjects  by  this  kindly  optimist ;  but  on  the  subject  of  public 
speaking  he  is  an  authority  ;  and  yet  we  fail  to  see  how  he  recon- 
ciles the  fact  that  Canon  Liddon,  whom  he  terms  the  greatest 
preacher  in  England,  used  a  manuscript,  with  his  theory  of  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  written  sermon  to  the  spoken.  Probably 
in  the  same  way  that  he  disposes  of  such  instances  as  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Cardinal  Newman — by  calling  those  men  exceptions  who 
make  against  his  rule.  In  the  chapters  on  Bores  and  Impostors 
there  is  much  lively  writing ;  but  the  good  story  is  noticeable  by 
its  absence.  Need  it  be  said  that,  having  first  virtuously  held  up 
to  reprobation  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  the  Dean  grows  enthu- 
siastic in  praise  of  horse3  and  hunting  ;  while  his  only  practical 
suggestion  against  the  evils  of  the  racecourse  is  the  proposal  to 
establish  the  use  of  the  "Totalizator"  as  the  only  lawful  mode  of 
betting. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  Dean  Hole's  book  remains  eminently  read- 
able. As  Bishop  Berkeley's  style  has  the  same  excellence  in  a 
treatise  on  Tar-water  or  on  the  Trinity,  so  Dean  Hole  never 
loses  for  a  moment  the  gift  of  a  lucid  and  easy  prose  which  more 
than  carries  off  his  occasional  garrulity.  The  wit  and  humour 
which  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  book  are  somewhat  thin 
and  threadbare,  and  something  very  different  from  wit  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  it,  as  when  the  Oxford  examiner,  being  told  by 
the  undergraduate  who  had  failed  dismally  that  he  had  not  been 
questioned  on  the  subjects  he  knew  best,  tore  off  a  tiny  scrap  of 
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paper,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saving,  "  Be  so  good  as  to  write 
what  you  kno  <  n  that  "  Thir-  is  mere  insolence,  with  the  added 
brutality  of  bring  uddre.~sed  by  a  superior  to  a  subordinate  who 
could  not  retaliate.  But  this  mistake,  a  Latin  would  say,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  which,  perhaps,  is  in- 
clined to  prefer  a  bludgeon  to  a  rapier  in  contests  of  wit,  and  is 
somewhat  too  dense  to  be  chivalrous  ;  and  in  his  deficiencies,  as 
in  his  excellences,  Dean  Hole  is  a  typical  Englishman.  Iiis  book 
will  be  widely  read  and  his  jokes  enjoyed,  not  only  because  his 
style  has  a  clear  and  easy  flow,  but  because  he  stands  very  much 
on  the  same  level  as  his  readers — he  hits  the  mark  because  he 
is  not  obliged  to  aim  too  high. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  LONDON  PALACE. 

Memorials  of  St.  James's  Palace.  By  Edgar  Sheitard,  M.A., 
Sub-Dean  of  H.M.  Chapels  Royal,  &c.  2  vols.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE  occupies  but  little  space  in  the 
popular  eye  compared  with  Buckingham  Palace  ;  yet  the 
one  is  surrounded  with  the  halo  of  history  and  romance,  while 
the  other  is  merely  redolent  of  newness  and  Nash.  Holbein 
furnished  a  portion  of  the  designs  for  St.  James's,  while  Bucking- 
ham Palace  was  designed  and  built  by  John  Nash  some  sixty 
years  ago  only,  on  the  site  of  the  house  erected  by  the  poetaster 
and  statesman,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  The 
Royal  Palace  of  St.  James's  has  many  claims  upon  the  public 
interest,  not  the  least  of  them  being  that  it  has  furnished  the 
official  title  for  the  greatest  and  most  influential  Court  of  modern 
times.  It  is  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  that  the  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  of  foreign  potentates  are  accredited  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  in  preparing  these  Memorials,  has  evidently 
found  his  task  a  labour  of  love.  Of  course,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  his  record  is  necessarily  a  compilation ;  but  then  there  are 
compilations  and  compilations,  and  Mr.  Sheppard's  i3  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class  ;  while  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  and 
its  rare  and  beautiful  illustrations,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  publications  of  the  season.  The  author  has  sparnd  no 
pains  to  render  his  narrative  perfect  and  complete,  and  if  he  has 
had  to  dig  in  mines  already  opened,  he  has  dug  with  assiduity, 
skill,  and  conscientiousness. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  St.  James's  Palace  has  been 
described  as  "  a  large  inelegant  brick  structure,  fronting  towards 
Pall  Mall."  As  the  most  important  London  residence  of  a 
succession  of  British  sovereigns,  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
magnificent  palaces  of  some  European  monarchs,  nor  indeed  with 
several  residences  belonging  to  the  British  aristocracy.  Its 
interest  for  us  does  not  dwell  in  bricks  and  mortar,  but  in  its 
human  associations.  The  chroniclers  whom  the  author  has  laid 
under  contribution  for  his  facts  are  legion  ;  and,  without  the  aid 
of  a  special  issue  of  this  journal,  we  could  scarcely  even  recapitulate 
them.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  that  we  have  a  sketch 
of  the  various  structures  which  have  occupied  the  site  of 
St.  James's  from  about  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
that  of  Victoria. 

The  site  was  originally  occupied  by  a  hospital  dedicated  to 
St.  James  the  Less,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  intended  for 
the  reception  of  some  fourteen  leprous  maiden  sisters,  who  were 
to  lead  a  devout  life,  "  living  chastely  and  honestly  in  Divine 
service."  The  building  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  in 
the  year  noo,  and  it  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
London.  After  many  vicissitudes,  the  hospital  and  site  were 
purchased  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  demolished  the  former  and 
raised  in  its  place  "  a  goodly  manor."  In  one  form  or  another 
the  building  has  remained  to  the  present  day.  Formerly  it  was 
variously  known  as  "  James's  House,"  "  The  House  in  the 
Fields,"  and  "  The  King's  Manor  House  "  ;  but  for  a  long  period 
now  it  has  been  known  by  its  familiar  title  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  Henry  VIII.  annexed  a  park  to  it,  which  he  enclosed 
with  a  brick  wall,  to  connect  St.  James's  with  Whitehall.  The 
gateway  and  clock-tower  were  constructed  from  Holbein's 
designs.  Queen  Mary  died  at  the  Palace  in  1558;  Charles  I. 
slept  there  the  night  before  his  execution  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
Charles  II.,  the  Old  Pretender,  and  George  IV.  were  born.  In 
1697,  when  Whitehall  was  burned,  St.  James's  became  the 
regular  London  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  03cupied  as  such  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  now  only  used  for  levees  and  occasional 
Court  functions.  The  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Paiace 
have  been  so  numerous  that  little  of  the  original  structure 
remains.  But  the  name  of  the  Court  of  St.  James's  remains 
permanently  a  name  of  power,  and  the  authority  "given  at  our 
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Court  of  St.  James's"  is  "acknowledged  in  remoter  corners  of 
the  globe,  and  over  a  wider  surface,  and  by  infinitely  larger 
masses  of  subjects,  than  that  of  any  sovereignty  that  has  ever 

existed." 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Sheppard  takes  us  over  a  wide  field.  After 
describing  the  Palace  and  Park,  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  he 
deals  with  such  topics  as  Royal  and  other  residents,  the  State 
apartments,  Court  officials,  household  regulations,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Sovereign,  investitures  at  the  Palace,  touch- 
ing for  the  "King's  Evil,"  levees,  drawing-rooms,  ceremonials, 
festivities,  foreign  guests,  art  treasures,  libraries,  wine-cellars, 
&C.  On  each  and  all  of  these  topics  he  adduces  an  abundance  of 
entertaining  information,  and  there  are  also  curious  chapters  on 
the  drama,  gambling,  unruly  mobs  and  eccentric  visitors,  and  the 
Palace  ghost.  It  would  be  a  poor  building  of  three  centuries  old 
that  could  not  boast  of  a  ghostly  apparition.  It  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  find  that  in  1731  a  printing-press  was  setup  in  the  Palace, 
and  that  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  instructed  in 
the  typographic  art  by  that  well-known  authority,  Samuel 
Palmer. 

Sir  John  Fielding,  writing  in  1776,  stigmatized  the  buildings 
of  the  Palace  as  "low,  plain,  and  ignoble,  devoid  of  any  exterior 
beauty  to  attract  and  fix  the  beholder's  eye."  Again,  the  Palace 
"reflects  no  honour  on  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  the  jest  of 
foreigners."  But  one  foreigner,  at  least,  the  Sieur  de  la  Serre — 
who  came  over  in  the  train  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier — took  exactly  the  opposite  view.  He  described 
the  Palace  as  being  "  very  ancient,  very  magnificent,  and 
extremely  convenient."  Defoe,  however,  agreed  with  Fielding, 
and  thought  the  Palace  "really  mean  in  comparison  of  the 
glorious  Court  of  Great  Britain." 

It  was  at  St.  James's  that  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  held 
his  brilliant  Court,  and  it  was  here  that  he  died  under  such 
melancholy  circumstances.  The  Princess  Henrietta  was  kept  in 
confinement  at  the  Palace  in  1646,  until  she  was  conveyed 
thence  in  a  romantic  fashion  by  Lady  Dalkeith.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  the  Palace  became  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  Court, 
and  many  are  the  reminiscences  attaching  to  this  period.  It  was 
here  also  that  Anne  indulged  her  grief  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  But  at  no  time  in  its  history  as  a  Royal  residence  had 
the  Palace  so  large  and  so  various  an  establishment  as  when  it 
was  occupied  by  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline.  Every  apart- 
ment was  inhabited.  Yet,  like  his  father,  George  II.  spent  tco 
much  of  his  time  in  Hanover,  and  in  1736  the  following  sarcastic 
advertisement  was  daringly  pasted  on  the  gate  of  St.  James's 
Palace  : — "  Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house,  a  man  who  has  left 
a  wife  and  six  children  on  the  parish.  Whoever  will  give  any 
tidings  of  him  to  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  James's  parish,  so  as 
he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive  4*'.  6d.  reward.  N  B. — This 
reward  will  not  be  increased,  nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a 
croivn."  It  was  at  St.  James's  that  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
resided  for  a  brief  period  at  the  commencement  of  their  respective 
reigns. 

Some  singular  details  are  given  respecting  such  Court 
functionaries  as  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  numerous 
amusing  anecdotes  are  also  related  concerning  them.  Many  of 
the  old  Household  rules  and  regulations  were  of  a  quaint  and 
fantastic  character.  That  a  good  healthy  appetite  sometimes 
prevailed  at  Court  is  shown  by  the  commissariat  statistics  of 
Charles  I.'s  time,  when  the  yearly  consumption  included  1,500 
oxen,  7,000  sheep,  300  porkers,  6,8oo  lambs,  300  flitches  of 
bacon,  140  dozen  of  geese,  250  dozen  of  capons,  1,470  dozen  of 
chickens,  3,600  bushels  of  wheat,  46.640  pounds  of  butter — fish, 
fowl,  venison,  and  fruit  in  equally  large  proportions — and  6co 
tuns  of  wine  and  1,700  tuns  of  beer. 

Sunday  card-playing  at  one  time  prevailed  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Duchess  of  York  would 
sometimes  stake  i,cco/.  in  a  single  cast,  and  in  one  night  she  is 
said  to  have  lost  25,000/.  at  the  game  of  basset.  The  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II.,  was  also  a  great  gambler.  On 
Twelfth  Night,  171 5,  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Montague 
went  halves  at  hazard,  and  won  600/.  At  one  sitting  in 
George  II. 's  time,  Lord  William  Manners  won  i,2co  guineas, 
the  Duchess  of  Dorset  900  guineas,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
550  guineas.  Gaming  became  for  a  considerable  period  almost 
an  insane  passion,  in  spite  of  repeated  denunciations  of  the  prac- 
tice in  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

Mr.  Sheppard's  second  volume  is  occupied  partly  with  accounts 
of  Royal  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  within  the 
Palace — many  of  the  records  in  this  portion  of  the  work  being 
transcripts  from  contemporary  reports,  and  not  vitally  important 
in  all  their  fulness  of  detail.  But  there  are  other  matters, 
touching  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  its  large  clerical  and  musical 
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staff,  which  are  really  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  being  placed 
on  record. 

Taking  this  work  as  a  whole,  while  there  has  not  been  much 
opportunity  for  the  author  to  display  his  originality,  it  certainly 
affords  evidence  of  a  facile  gift  of  description.  It  abounds  in 
picturesque  episodes  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  is  a 
fascinating  study  of  Court  life  through  three  centuries. 


MR.  GILDER'S  POEMS. 

The  Great  Remembrance  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Rich  A  ED  Watson 
Gilder.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

THE  disappearance  of  the  leading  names  from  the  literature  of 
each  country  brings  into  prominence  those  which  attracted 
less  notice  when  the  veterans  were  still  alive.  In  American 
poetry,  the  death  of  a  whole  school  of  famous  old  men — but 
one  of  whom  survives — has  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  stage 
for  those  who  have  now  arrived  at  middle-life,  those  who  until 
lately  have  been  persistently  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Whittier.  We  look  onward  and 
see  not  many  who  can  be  conceived  of  as  filling  the  place  of  those 
Boston  Old  Masters.  Between  them  and  their  juniors  comes  Mr. 
Aldrich,  long  a  favourite  in  his  own  country,  but  not  highly 
appreciated  by  English  criticism.  And  then,  among  American 
poets  under  the  age  of  fifty-five,  who  is  there  ?  We  believe  that 
no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  doubt  that  the 
most  accomplished  and  honourable  name  among  men  below  this 
limit  of  age  is  that  of  Mr.  Gilder. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since,  in  his  volume  called 
The  New  Day,  Mr.  Gilder  came  forward  as  a  frank  adherent  of 
what  was  then  called  the  Pre-Raphaelite  camp.  The  poems  which 
he  published  then,  chiefly  sonnets  and  canzonets,  were  remarkable 
for  their  Italian  character.  The  young  poet,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  influenced  by  Petrarch.  The  New  Day  was  the  most 
Petrarchian  volume  that  America  had,  or  since  has,  produced; 
but  Mr.  Gilder  had  come  to  Petrarch  through  Rossetti.  Great 
delicacy  of  workmanship,  passion  for  physical  and  abstract 
beauty,  a  certain  languor  in  presence  of  those  purely  modern 
problems  which  disconcert  poetry  even  more  in  America  than 
with  ourselves — these  qualities  were  present  in  Mr.  Gilder's  earliest 
verses,  and  now  that  he  publishes  a  fifth  volume  they  are  manifest 
still.  He  has  now  lost  all  trace  of  the  Rossetti  mannerism  ;  he  has 
forced  himself,  in  a  curious  way,  which  we  shall  presently  analyse, 
to  recognize  the  detail  of  modern  life,  but  we  find  him  radically 
unchanged.  He  is  true  to  the  tradition  of  the  Seventies ;  he  is  an 
artist,  a  Parnassian  if  you  will,  and  the  most  interesting  speci- 
men of  that  type  which  has  been  seen  in  American  letters. 

A  responsible  position  in  public  life,  and  the  obligation  to  be 
constantly  in  touch  with  affairs,  have  told  upon  Mr.  Gilder's 
poetry.  But  it  is  not  the  quality,  it  is  the  quantity,  which  bas 
suffered.  He  is  as  austere  an  artist  as  ever,  but  more  and  more 
rarely  does  he  find  time  or  inclination  to  exercise  his  gift.  We 
have  been  waiting  several  years  for  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Gilder's 
verse ;  and  now  that  we  possess  The  Great  Remembrance,  it  is 
smaller  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  But,  if  there  is  less  of  it, 
what  there  is  is  no  less  worthy  of  welcome. 

There  is  little  of  the  old  Petrarchian  note  left  in  Mr.  Gilder's 
(    verse.    If  any  deceased  poets  have  now  an  influence  over  him, 
they  are  Shelley  in  his  ditbyrambic  movements,  and  Emerson  in 
his  lyrics.    The  poem  which  gives  name  to  the  new  collection  is 
a  treatment  of  the  theme  which  most  deeply  affects  the  thinking 
and  feeling  American  of  middle  age  to-day.    Year  after  year  the 
J    surviving  veterans  of  the  Great  War — an  ever-narrowing  circle — 
meet  to  mingle  recollections,  and  keep  green  the  solemn  places 
'<    in  their  memories.    For  one  such  occasion,  for  the  annual  reunion 
|   of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1893,  Mr. 
(    Gilder,  himself  a  survivor  of  those  far-away  camp-fires,  wrote 
this  dignified  and  touching  canzone.  It  is  seldom  that  Mr.  Gilder's 
i    carefully-trained  instinct  for  form  betrays  him,  and  we  would 
1 1'  not  say  that  it  has  done  so  in  the  present  instance  ;  he  would 
point  us  to  the  Trionfi  of  his  old  favourite  and  master.    But  we 

■  could  have  wished  that  he  had  stuck  courageously  to  the  Dryden 
form — the  heroic  couplet,  with  an  occasional  alexandrine — which 

■  seems  to  be  in  his  thought,  instead  of  being  constantly  seduced 
!  away  by  the  meandering  system  of  rhymes,  the  prosody  of 
J  Lycidas.    To  a  theme  of  war  and  the  pathos  of  past  fighting  the 

Dryden  manner  is  highly  appropriate. 
I  We  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gilder,  during  the 
i  passage  of  years,  has  felt  himself  forced  more  and  more  to  take 
j  poetical  cognizance  of  modern  things.  In  the  present  volume 
I  this  is  more  marked  than  ever  before.  How,  we  might  ask  our- 
l  selves  with  amusement,  would  such  a  pen  as  that  of  Mr.  Gilder 
1  . 

\ 


bend  to  the  celebration  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  of  Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  ?  Well,  he 
shall  answer  it  himself.  Although  the  bitter  word  "  Chicago  '' 
occurs  not  in  title  or  text  of  "  The  Vanishing  City,"  it  is  certainly 
the  recent  Exhibition  which  inspired  such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Illumined  loveliness  that  thrills  the  night, 
Strike  in  the  human  heart  some  deeper  sense  ! 

So  shall  these  domes  that  meet  heaven's  curved  blue, 
And  yon  long,  white,  imperial  colonnade 

And  many-columned  peristyle  endue 

The  mind  with  beauty  that  shall  never  fade  : 

Though  all  too  soon  to  dark  oblivion  wending — 

Reared  in  one  happy  hour  to  know  as  swift  an  ending. 

It  might  be  Sarras  or  the  New  Jerusalem  which  the  poet  sings 
in  this  ecstatic  strain  ;  it  is  really  a  city  of  lath  and  plaster,  put 
up  to  attract  summer  visitors  to  an  exhibition  for  a  few  summer 
months.  But  Mr.  Gilder  is  right,  if  he  seems  bold.  The  archi- 
tectural impression  of  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  as  every  one  has 
admitted,  was  superb,  and  Mr.  Gilder  has  seized  upon  this  external 
and  visionary  beauty,  with  the  pathos  of  its  ephemeral  nature, 
as  the  subject  of  poetical  reflections  which  are  as  novel  in 
character  as  they  are  fine  in  expression.  So,  too,  the  super- 
ficially prosaic  apparition  of  a  much-advertised  pianist,  playing 
to  huge  crowds  in  a  New  York  concert-room,  affects  this  genuine 
lover  of  abstract  beauty  not  otherwise  than  the  solitary  singing 
of  Constantia  affected  Shelley  iu  a  Tuscan  chamber.  The  main 
thing  is  the  attitude  of  the  poet,  not  the  incident  which  calls 
forth  the  emotion.  Out  of  the  most  modern,  the  most  common- 
place, objects,  "  create  he  can  forms  more  real  than  living  man." 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  has  now  become  the  most  potent  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Gilder's  poetry — its  power  of  dealing  with  every- 
day things  in  a  manner  natural  and  yet  polished  and  distin- 
guished. A  new  capacity  for  poetry  in  the  future  is  suggested 
by  a  writer  who  can  treat  modern  American  life  with  a  sculp- 
turesque grace. 

Mr.  Gilder  has  always  been  happy  in  his  songs  and  short 
pieces — his  "  seed-pearl  of  song."  There  are  several  little  lyrics 
in  the  present  volume  which  will  be  snatched  up  by  the  makers 
of  anthologies.    We  can  quote  but  one  of  these : — 

In  that  dread,  dreamed-of  hour 

When  in  her  heart  love's  rose  flames  into  flower, 
'Tis  never,  never  yes, 

But  no,  no,  no,  whate'er  the  startled  eyes  confess. 

Her  frail  denial  at  last 

Swept  clean  away  like  burnt  leaves  in  the  blast, — 
No  longer  no,  no,  no  ! 

But  yes,  forever  yes,  while  love's  red  rose  doth  blow. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Venerable 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Five  Designs  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

SO  widely  extended  and  deep  a  hold  has  the  "Imitation"  taken 
on  the  world  that  one  can  feel  but  little  surprise  when  new 
translations  of  it  follow  one  another  almost,  it  would  seem,  end- 
lessly. That  the  present  volume  is  a  new  translation  we  take 
for  granted,  though  there  is  no  line  anywhere  to  say  so,  or  to  tell 
us  the  translator's  name.  We  shall  have  a  word  of  criticism 
against  it  a  little  later  on  ;  but  we  may  allow  at  once  this  in  its 
praise — that,  so  far  as  its  style  goes,  it  has  that  dignity  about  it, 
that  slight,  but  entirely  unaffected,  reminiscence  of  a  past  age, 
which  are  so  desirable  in  the  rendering  of  an  old  spiritual  classic. 
To  try  to  put  such  a  work  into  a  modern  dress,  as  an  attempt 
is  even  now  being  made  to  bring  out  a  New  Testament  freed 
from  all  archaic  terms,  is  the  most  fatal  and  annoying  of  mistakes  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  of  which  the  translation  before  us  has  not  a 
touch.  And  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume — that,  too,  is 
appropriate  to  its  matter.  In  the  type,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
type  on  the  page,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  influence  of  Mr. 
William  Morris  and  the  productions  of  his  Kelmscott  Press  ;  just 
as  in  Mr.  Gere's  five  illustrations  it  is  easy  to  see  how  seriously 
he  has  studied  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  result  is  a  dignified 
little  volume,  pleasant  to  look  at  and  easy  to  read.  All  of  us 
cannot  be  original  geniuses  ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  if  we  have  so 
sound  an  instinct  as  to  recognize  the  work  of  masters,  and  to 
follow  prudently  in  their  steps. 

A  not  unimportant  feature  in  the  present  edition  is  unques- 
tionably the  introduction  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Dr.  Farrar  is 
nothing  if  he  is  not  perfervid  and  polemical ;  and  in  this  intro- 
duction, these  characteristics  of  his  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
For  ourselves,  therefore,  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  we  wish  this 
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introduction  was  out  of  the  way.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunder- 
stood ;  we  in  no  sense  intend  to  imply  that  the  thing  is  badly 
done  or  uninteresting.  Dr.  Farrar  is  a  writer  of  considerable 
learning,  of  a  livply  imagination,  and,  according  to  popular 
notions,  gifted  with  an  attractive  style.  Moreover  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  cannot  but  have  their  effect  upon  every 
unprejudiced  reader.  But  to  speak  out  quite  frankly,  his  very 
virtues  stand  in  the  way  when  he  is  writing  a  prefatory  essay  to 
be  bound  up  with  such  a  book  as  the  "  Imitation."  An  essay  of 
his  on  the  subject  standing  by  itself  might  be  valuable  enough  ; 
but  then  that  is  quite  another  thing.  As  Emerson  somewhere 
has  said,  the  "  Imitation  "  is  a  book  to  be  read  upon  one's  knees  ; 
and  a  preface  full  of  contentious  matter  is  a  disturbing  prelude 
to  a  work  of  devotion,  except,  of  course,  a  purely  critical  edition 
of  the  work.  Dr.  Farrar  in  the  present  introduction  cannot  re- 
frain from  having  a  vigorous  tilt  at  those  notorious  bugbears  of 
his,  the  Roman  Church  and  sacerdotalism.  Certainly  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  have  a  tilt  against  them,  seeing  what  his  views 
are;  nay,  he  could  scarcely  help  doing  so  in  dealing  with  a  work 
which  emanates  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  in  which  sacer- 
dotalism is  taken  for  a  thing  granted.  But  our  point  is  that  such 
an  attack  is  inappropriate  and  disturbing  when  it  occurs  as  the 
preface  to  a  volume  of  spiritual  meditations.  If  the  "  Imitation  " 
contains  things  in  it  which  we  consider  wrong  and  dangerous,  but 
contains  also  other  things  which  we  consider  of  the  highest  value, 
let  us  frankly  publish  mere  selections  from  it  of  such  passages  as 
we  can  heartily  commend.  To  profess  to  give  a  translation  of  it, 
and  to  leave  whole  sentences  out,  or  to  alter  their  sense  so  as  to 
suit  our  own  views,  is  not  exactly  straightforward;  whih  to 
insist  upon  the  book's  shortcomings  or  positive  errors  in  a  pre- 
liminary essay  is  to  induce  in  any  sensitive  person's  mind,  who 
uses  this  particular  edition  of  the  book  for  practical  purposes  of 
devotion,  a  perpetual  feeling  of  annoyance  as  at  the  close  presence 
of  something  alien  and  distracting.  And,  after  all,  the  "Imitation" 
is  not  a  book  for  babes.  When  a  person  is  fit  to  use  it  with 
edification,  he  is  surely  fit  to  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to 
what  parts  of  it  he  will  dwell  upon,  and  what  parts  he  will  pass 
over  lightly. 

After  reading  Dr.  Farrar's  introduction  we  felt  at  once  im- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  text  and  see,  by  one  or  two  instances, 
whether  it  had  been  tampered  with.  The  result  was  as  we  had 
expected.  To  avoid  wearisomeness,  let  us  be  content  with  quoting 
three  passages,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  kind  of  thing 
we  are  complaining  of.  "Well,  the  famous  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Book  iv.  about  the  significance  of  the  chasuble  is  omitted 
entirely,  and  that  without  any  mark  to  indicate  an  omission. 
In  Chapter  ii.  of  the  same  book  the  expression  about  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  sine  consumptione.  a  sumente  manducaris,  is  para- 
phrased thus — that  Thou  shouldest  "  therein  become  our  inex- 
haustible support."  Finally,  in  Chapter  v.  the  words  quando 
sacerdos  celebrat  defunctis  requiem  prcestat  are  rendered  "  When 
a  Priest  doth  celebrate,  he  commemorateth  the  departed."  The 
object  with  which  these  changes  and  this  omission  have  been 
made  are  obvious.  Nor  are  we  complaining  of  them  in  them- 
selves. If  a  man  disbelieves  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  dislikes  the  use  of  vestments,  he 
may  unquestionably  adapt  a  book  to  suit  his  particular  views  as 
to  what  is  true  and  convenient ;  but  he  should  make  it  plain  that 
he  has  so  adapted  it.  To  take  a  great  classic  like  the  "Imitation" 
and  send  it  out  into  the  world  in  a  garbled  translation  is  from 
a  religious  point  of  view  unnecessary,  and  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  surely  a  little  impertinent. 


MR.  SHERARD'S  LIFE  OF  DAUDET. 

Alphonse  Daudet.  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  By 
Robert  Hareorough  Sherard.  London  :  Edward  Arnold. 
1894. 

1%/rR.  SHERARD'S  Life  of  Alphonse  Daudet  is  an  excellent 
■mJ-  piece  of  journalism,  the  kind  of  personal  journalism  which 
is  both  entertaining  and  useful.  It  is  in  no  sense  literature,  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  criticism,  but  as  the  story  of  a  romantic  life,  a 
collection  of  amusing  facts  about  a  man  of  eminence,  it  should 
appeal  to  a  large  public.  It  is  distinctly  better  done  than  Mr. 
Sherard's  similar  book  about  Zola,  probably  because  Daudet  is  a 
more  sympathetic  person  to  write  about.  Zola  has  never  had  any 
personal  life  at  all,  apparently,  outside  his  books  ;  Daudet  ha9  lived 
as  well  as  written,  and  his  life,  like  his  work,  has  had  its  gaieties, 
its  touches  of  colour,  its  sharp  surprises,  and,  always,  a  certain 
charm  in  the  man  has  seemed  to  draw  to  itself  all  the  charm  that 
lurks  in  surroundings.  Mr.  Sherard  has  told  this  facile,  amiable, 
delightful  story  with  a  sympathetic  enthueiasm,  an  enthusiasm 
.-which  seems  to  us  admirable  when  the  biographer  confines  him- 


self to  being  a  biographer,  much  less  admirable  when  he  attempts 
as  he  occasionally  does,  to  express  a  critical  opinion.  It  is  not 
very  instructive  to  learn  that,  "  in  whatever  manner  the  cha- 
racters in  Fromont  Jeune  may  have  been  generated,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  singly  and  severally  interesting,  and  that 
their  actions  are  in  a  noteworthy  degree  what  one  would  expect 
from  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  reader  with  their  various 
moral  temperaments."  That  merely  says  nothing  cumbrously ; 
but  when  we  are  told,  in  a  very  ecstatic  page  indeed,  that 
Sapho  "  is  a  book  which  should  be  written  in  Latin,  or, 
as  an  equivalent,  carved  in  marble,"  we  are  lost  in  equal 
wonder  at  Mr.  Sherard's  opinions  and  at  his  way  of  expressing 
them.  Where  Sapho  fails,  as  every  novel  of  Daudet's  fails,  is 
in  just  those  eternal  qualities  which  Mr.  Sherard  seems  to  be 
trying  to  impute  to  it.  It  is  a  charming,  an  admirable  book,  full 
of  life  and  sentiment ;  but  it  is  not  really  a  true  book,  it  is  not  la 
vraie  verite,  but  an  immensely  clever  imitation,  made  to  look 
prettier  than  the  real  tiling.  "  The  lie  has  always  been  my  pre- 
occupation ;  my  books  are  full  of  liars,"  is  a  saying  of  Daudet's, 
quoted  in  the  book  before  us;  and  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  he 
has  the  Southern  incapacity  for  distinguishing  between  what  is 
true  and  what  one  would  like  to  be  true.  In  all  Daudet's  best 
characters  there  is  something  so  vivid,  so  lifelike,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  one  is  carried  away  for  the  moment,  and  inclined  at 
first  to  declare  them  the  most  human  figures  in  modern  French 
fiction.  But  the  more  carefully  one  examines  these  vivaciously 
talking,  laughing,  crying  creatures,  the  more  clearly  one  sees  that 
it  is  only  a  very  clever  imitation,  that  there  is  nothing  below 
the  surface,  that  they  are  "  called  up,"  not  created.  It  is  a 
truism  to  compare  Daudet  with  Dickens ;  but  it  is  also  true.  For 
amusing,  gesticulating  exteriority,  nothing  so  good  has  ever  been 
done  in  England  or  in  France  as  the  characters  of  Daudet  and  of 
Dickens.  They  were  made  to  be  popular,  and  they  are  popular  ; 
as  marionettes,  they  were  set  to  jig  to  us  for  their  hour,  and  they 
jigged  to  us  for  their  hour ;  when  the  show  is  over  we  see  them 
laid  away  in  their  boxes,  and  we  remember  only  the  shape  of  their 
legs,  the  colour  of  their  noses.  Sapho  amuses  us  as  we  read  it ;  it 
is  so  happily  plausible  ;  and  then,  when  we  have  read  it,  we  find 
that  the  figure  of  the  girl,  so  pretty,  so  pathetic,  has  already 
evaporated. 

Daudet's  way  of  writing,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Sherard,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  his  impetuous,  vivid  talent.  Thus,  while  writing 
Le  Nabab  he  often  worked  for  eighteen  consecutive  hours. 

"  Even  when  asleep  his  mind  continued  active,  and  his 
dreams  were,  for  the  most  part,  about  his  book.  At  four 
o'clock  every  morning  he  used  to  sprirg  ircm  Lis  , 
'  stammering  sentences  from  his  novel  like  a  man  in  delirium. 
His  room  had  been  set  to  rights  whilst  he  slept,  so  that  he 
had  but  to  dress  and  sit  down  at  his  little  deal  table.  In  the 
mornings,  however,  his  mind  was  never  very  clear,  and  he 
accordingly  used  to  occupy  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in 
revising  what  he  had  written  on  the  previous  day,  in  cor- 
recting, copying,  and  preparing  the  day's  task.  It  was 
towards  nightfall  that  inspiration  used  to  come  to  him,  and 
that  his  pen  began  to  gallop  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  the  exuberant  flow  of  his  thoughts.  And  this  fine 
speed  would  be  kept  up  for  the  best  part  of  the  night.  And 
so  on,  day  after  day,  so  entirely  absorbed  that  he  would 
sometimes  wake  up  to  find  himself  writing  by  lamplight,  with 
a  bright  sun  blazing  outside." 

True  artist  that  he  is,  this  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  his  task ; 
every  MS.  is  written  three  times  over.  But  what  was  originally 
an  improvisation  remains,  after  all,  finally,  an  improvisation. 
The  improvisatore  is  sure  of  an  audience  ;  he  is  speaking,  one 
hears  him,  and  one  cannot  but  listen.  It  is  such  an  audience 
that  Daudet  has  always  commanded.  But  the  highest  kind  of 
art  is  not  addressed  to  such  an  audience,  it  is  not  produced  in 
such  a  manner.  In  England,  it  appears  that  Daudet  is  con- 
sidered a  great  novelist.  Well,  he  may  be  considersd  a  great 
novelist  in  England,  where  Mr.  Besaut  is  praised,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  is  read,  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  sometimes  seriously 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  letters. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Methods  of  Education  in  the  United  States.    By  Alice  Zi.m.mern. 
The  Education  of  Girls  in  the  United  States.     By  Sara.  A. 
Btjestall,  B.A. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States.  By  Amy  Blanche 
Bramwell,  B.Sc,  and  II.  Millicekt  Hughes. 

Graded  Schools  in  the  United  States.  By  Mary  II .  Tage 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

LAST  year  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  Chicago  Exhibition,  expended  five  sums  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  besides  the  costs  of  administration  and  printiug,  in 
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sending  these  lady  Commissioners  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer to  study  the  secondary  education  of  girls  in  America,  and 
to  report  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  English  educationalists.  As 
a  result  we  have  four  volumes  added  to  that  immense  literature 
of  education  which  so  very  few  people  read,  and  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  Commissioners  for  a  very  delightful 
holiday.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  very  exhaustive 
or  philosophical  presentation  of  the  facts  would  come  from  this 
brief  excursion,  yet  under  the  circumstances  we  thinkt  he  "pres- 
sure of  other  work  "  scarcely  excuses  Miss  Zimmern  for  omitting 
a  table  of  contents,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  through  her 
work  for  any  point  upon  which  he  may  be  interested  ;  Miss  Page, 
for  giving  us  about  6,000  words  of  not  very  original  remarks 
of  her  own — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  fourpence  a  word — and 
filling  her  book  up  with  cuttings  of  commemoration  speeches  and 
time-tables;  or  Miss  Bramwell  and  Miss  Hughes,  for  finding  it 
convenient  and  thinking  it  "  desirable  "  to  write  separate  reports 
upon  precisely  the  same  schools,  which  they  had  furthermore 
visited  together. 

By  far  the  best  pi»ce  of  work  is  that  by  Miss  Burstall,  who  has, 
indeed,  arranged  her  matter  with  considerable  ability,  and  whose 
thoughtful  comments  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  secondary  education.    In  the  matter  of  organi- 
zation, she   calls  particular  attention   to  the  Superintendent 
system,  a  happy  middle  way  between  excessive  centralization 
and  parochial  narrowness.    The   Superintendent  is  an  expert 
educationalist  who  arranges  courses  of  instruction,  inspects  and 
advises,  and  is,  technically  at  least,  the  controller  of  all  the 
secondary  schools  in  a  town  or  district.    She  also  notices,  though 
without  fully  appreciating  its  bearing,  another  and  related  dif- 
ference, the  importance  of  which  scarcely  seems  to  have  been 
grasped  by  any  of  the  Commissioners,  which  is  that  in  England  the 
teaching  is  controlled  by  examinations,  chiefly  the  external 
examinations  of  special  boards,  to  a  far  greater  extent  th?n  in 
America.    The  Superintendent  and  the  examinations  are,  in  fact, 
alternatives,  and  as  in  England  there  is  just  now  a  decided  ten- 
dency towards  the  substitution  of  advice  and  inspection  for 
examination,  it  would  have  been  of  real  value  to  English  educa- 
tionalists if  more  attention  had  been  directed  to  this.  Miss  Burstall, 
we  may  notice,  tells  us  she  missed  the  little  group  of  gifted  boys 
or  girls  one  finds  at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  English  school,  and 
her  impression  is  that,  while  the  rank  and  file  are  better  taught 
than  in  the  English  high  schools,  the  pupils  with  possibilities 
suffer  from  the  want  of  such  a  premium  upon  their  advancement 
as  the  external  examination  system  affords  in  this  country.  So 
far,  at  least,  these  American  schools  are  in  harmony  with  Walt 
Whitman's  democratic  aspiration  towards  a  nation  of  wholesome 
mediocrities. 

Miss  Zimmern  has  some  sensible  things  to  say  about  the  teach- 
ing of  "  nationality,"  upon  which  her  colleagues  are  inclined  to 
be  unreasonably  enthusiastic.  In  New  York  the  young  American 
citizen  is  taught  to  thank  God  he  is  American,  by  such  state- 
ments as  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  only  twenty-one  years  old — "  mere  boys  to  make  the  laws  " — 
and  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  "  We  have  no  King  John 
who  can  imprison  us  at  his  will  or  smother  innocent  little  boys," 
as  though  King  John  was  a  current  British  institution.  Surely 
the  Americans  have  a  part  in  that  inheritance.  None  of  these 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  come  across  any  of  that  marvellous 
teaching  about  the  diabolical  properties  of  "  Alcorall,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  Transatlantic  inventions  in  educa- 
tion. Nor  does  Miss  Zimmern,  who  was  specially  delegated  to 
study  method,  comment  upon  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
with  its  enterprising  principal  and  his  enthusiastic  staff,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  typical  figures  among  American  peda- 
gogues. Yet  he  has  propounded  a  theory  of  method  that  is,  he 
assures  the  world,  to  revolutionize  teaching.  Miss  Page,  also 
says  nothing  about  him ;  she  reached  Chicago  in  the  vacation! 
The  other  three  ladies  approach  him  with  diffidence,  and  refrain 
from  much  comment.  There  is  a  faint  flavour  of  distrust  about 
Miss  Hughes;  hut  she  considers  that  his  "enthusiasm"  will 
cover  any  deficiencies  in  his  theory — which  is,  unhappily,  the 
way  with  educationalists.  Yet  we  doubt  if  these  ladies,  though 
they  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  will  alter  their  practice  at 
all  in  deference  to  this  theory  of  "  Concentration,"  and  under  the 
circumstances  we  think  we  may  reasonably  complain  of  their 
inability  to  analyse  and  discuss  the  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

All  the  Commissioners  have,  of  course,  something  to  say  about 
co-education  of  boys  and  girls  and  the  rarity  of  men  teachers. 
They  are  practically  agreed  that  discipline  and  school  work  are  the 
better  for  the  mixing,  a  conclusion  opposed  to  the  opinion  which 
Miss  Healey,  a  former  Gilchrist  Commissioner,  expressed  after 
inspecting  the  Scandinavian  schools.  Miss  Burstall,  however, 
*     thinks  the  boys'  sports  suffered  ;  Miss  Page  found  one  exception  to 


the  general  good  discipline  "under  a  master,"  and  quotes  Richter 
at  second  hand,  which  is  scarcely  reporting  upon  American  schools, 
and  Miss  Zimmern  thinks  more  supervision  becomes  necessary 
under  the  co-educational  system.  But  we  cannot  follow  these 
ladies  far  into  the  wilderness  of  their  generally  ill-arranged, 
because  hastily  arranged,  observations  and  scattered  obiter  dicta. 
In  justice  to  them  we  must  admit  that  they  were  set  a  much 
too  extensive  task ;  five  ladies,  a  few  weeks,  and  the  entire 
education  of  girls  in  America ! 

Altogether  we  cannot  congratulate  the  Gilchrist  Trustees,  who 
are,  of  course,  the  actually  responsible  people,  upon  these  four 
books. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  a  History  comprising  a  Narrative  of  his  Life' 
ivith  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Speeches,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Political,  Religious,  and  Military  A  ffairs  of  England 
during  his  time.  By  Samuel  Harden  Church.  New  York 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1894. 

MR.  CHURCH  was  impressed,  years  ago,  with  the  conviction 
that  Hume's  picture  of  Cromwell  was  "unjust  and  over- 
drawn," while  Carlyle's,  to  -which  he  turned  for  relief,  struck 
him  as  "  supernal."    He,  therefore,  decided  to  draw  a  portrait  for 
himself,  and  accumulated  "  a  vast  monument  of  letters  "  to  supply 
him  with  the  materials.    The  biographies  which  he  read  appeared 
to  him  to  attend  too  exclusively  to  Cromwell,  while  "in  the 
general  histories  it  is  the  story  of  England  and  not  the  story  of 
Cromwell ;  the  Protector  appearing  as  one  of  many  figures  in  a 
stirring  period,  rather  than  as  the  foremost  man  of  his  age."  Mr. 
Church,  therefore,  decided  to  write  a  "  Cromwell  "  which  should 
combine  the  merits  of  both  these  classes  of  books,  and  avoid  their 
defects.     It  was  a  bold  adventure,  and  not  one  which  we 
can  compliment  Mr.  Church  with  having  achieved  with  brilliant 
success.    He  has  read  his  authorities — notably  his  Clarendon 
and  Rushworth — assiduously,  and   has   not  neglected  modern 
writers.    We  hear  at  times  more  than  mere  echoes  of  Carlyle 
and  Gardiner  in  hi9   narrative.    His   blunders   are  not  very 
glaring,  though  blunders  are  to  be  found.    It  was,  for  instance, 
Dorset,  not  Laud,  who  threatened  Felton  with  the  torture,  and 
Rupert  commanded  on  the  right,  not  on  the  left,  of  the  Royal  line 
at  Marston  Moor.    It  comes  dangerously  near  a  blunder  to  say 
of  Charles  I.'s  expedition  to  Cadiz  that  it  was  sent  "  to  Spain  to 
intercept  the  rich  galleons  from  America,  but  it  was  attacked 
with  the  plague  and  obliged  to  return  home  with  thinned  ranks." 
But  we  do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Church  on  the  score  of  in- 
accuracy, but  for  a  much  more  serious  reason.    His  book  is  a 
mere  industrious  compilation  such  as  well-nigh  any  man  or 
woman  of  average  intelligence  could  have  made  out  of  the  com- 
mon authorities.    It  has  no  particular  merit  of  arrangement,  no 
profundity  of  learning,  it  shows  no  force  of  thought,  it  has  no 
distinction  of  style.    At  this  time  of  day  there  is  no  room  for 
books  on  Cromwell  which,  if  they  are  just  too  good  for  absolute 
"  banning,"  are  also  not  good  enough  for  blessing.    The  mediocre 
is  as  intolerable  here  as  in  poetry. 


TWO  CONCORDANCES. 


A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  or  Verbal  Index  to  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Passages  in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakespeare. 
With  a  Supplementary  Concordance  to  the  Poems.  By 
John  Bartlett,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.    London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
By  John  Bradshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

THE  simultaneous  appearance  of  new  concordances  to 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  may  not  improperly  form  a  text  for 
some  remarks,  not  merely  on  the  books  themselves,  but  on 
concordances  in  general.  For  there  could  not  possibly  be  two 
better  subjects  for  the  art  of  the  concordance-maker,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  stately  monument  of  that  art  than  one  at 
least  of  these  two  books.  The  late  Dr.  Bradshaw's  Concordance 
to  Milton  is  a  handsome  volume  enough,  excellently  printed,  and 
in  every  way  creditable  to  author  and  publishers ;  but  Mr. 
Bartlett's  Concordance  to  Shakespeare  is  altogether  imposing.  It 
is  as  big  as  the  latest  "Liddell  and  Scott,"  and  very  nearly  as  big 
as  a  "  W'ebster,"  nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  part  of  its  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  pages  of  royal  quarto,  in  double  columns  of 
perfectly  clear  but  not  very  large  type,  is  thrown  away.  Mr. 
Bartlett  informs  us  that  he  has  spent  all  the  leisure  of  nearly 
twenty  years  in  compiling  it;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  Dr 
Bradshaw  can  have  expended  less  than  at  least  half  the  time 
on  his  own  task.    Here  is  at  the  very  least  genuine  labour,  and 
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no  small  allowance  of  it.  And  the  commonest  thing  at  the 
present  day  is  by  no  means  genuine  labour. 

To  some  people  certainly,  and  perhaps  to  most  even  among 
those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  literature,  concordance-making 
must  seem  tbe  ne  plus  ultra  of  that  "  harmless  drudgery  "  which, 
on  no  small  authority,  all  dictionary  making  has  been  declared  to  be. 
For  the  labour  of  it  is  almost  purely  verbal  and  mechanical.  Even 
extended,  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  Mr.  Bartlett  has  extended 
it,  it  involves  only  the  smallest  study  of  meaning,  and  excludes 
almost  entirely  any  expression  of  the  compiler's  appreciation  of 
that  meaning.  A  great  deal — almost  too  much — may  be  done,  as 
Johnson  himself  showed,  in  the  definitions  of  a  dictionary  proper  ; 
and  the  classification  and  subordination  of  the  history,  meanings, 
and  usages  of  words  at  least  give  room  for,  and  perhaps  abso- 
lutely require,  the  exertion  of  no  common  knowledge  and 
judgment.  Even  where  no  definitions  are  given,  and  where  the 
dictionary  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  afford  room  for  any  elaborate 
classification,  it  always  should  receive,  and  generally  must  de- 
mand, no  small  intellectual  exercise,  while  it  perforce  enlarges 
the  compiler's  acquaintance  with  the  material  and  the  method  of 
the  tongue.  But  a  concordance-maker  does  not  ostensibly  require 
any  gifts  beyond  infinite  painstaking  and  a  tolerably  clear  head. 
To  him  a  word  is,  and  almost  should  be,  a  word  merely,  and  its 
occurrence  an  occurrence.  Both  are  things  to  be  dispassionately 
tabulated,  like  the  number  of  pigs  at  a  given  market.  There  may 
be — there  doubtless  are — inferences  to  be  drawn  from  his  work, 
but  its  main  and  immediate  object  is  simply  that  of  a  directory, 
and  he  is  as  little  busied  with  the  poetical,  the  philosophical,  or 
any  other  value  of  the  passages  to  which  he  directs  inquirers 
as  the  maker  of  Red  Books  and  Court  Guides  is  with  the 
character,  the  fortunes,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  any  John  Smith  or 
Tom  Jones  who,  as  he  informs  the  lieges,  lives  at  No.  I  Prospect 
Place  or  No.  2  King's  Road.  The  huge  labour  involved,  and 
the  comparatively  small  value  of  the  work  apparently  done, 
male  it  improbable  that  such  a  task  would  ever  have 
been  attempted  save  under  such  very  peculiar  circumstances 
as  those  which  first  prompted  concordances  to  the  Bible ; 
and  to  the  Bible  concordances  were  practically  confined  for 
many  centuries.  The  more  elaborate  index  is  of  itself  some- 
thing of  a  concordance ;  and  concordances  proper  to  at  least 
English  lay  writers  are  of  very  recent  date.  Now  there  are  not 
a  few  of  them.  Shakspeare  has  been  attacked  by  them  in  various 
forms,  and  not  always  under  the  actual  name  of  concordance  ; 
this  of  Dr.  Bradshaw  is  the  third  to  Milton.  Addison,  Pope, 
Cowper,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  we  think,  have 
received  the  same  attention,  and  so,  perhaps,  have  others. 

The  great  peculiarity  occasioning  the  uncommon  bulk  of  Mr. 
Bartlett's  work  consists  in  two  different  features.  One  of  them 
is  the  principle  of  giving  substantive  quotations,  each  complete 
in  sense,  instead  of  (as  is  the  concordance-maker's  more  frequent 
habit)  quoting  only  enough  to  enable  him  who  refers  to  identify 
his  reference  Thus,  to  take  a  casual  example,  under  "  Field  " 
most  men  would  have  been  contented,  in  cataloguing  the  passage 
of  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  I.  i.  90,  to  give  "  Plead  it  in  the 
field";  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  nearly  two  full  lines  : — 

Will  you  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

But  this  is  the  least  part  of  his  labour,  of  his  ambition,  and  of 
his  special  usefulness.  Not  content  with  giving  single  words,  he 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  giving  collocations  of  words  when- 
ever they  appeur  in  more  places  than  one.  Thus  we  have  under 
the  heading  "  Few  words  '.'  no  less  than  nine  citations  of  passages 
where  the  phrase  occurs.  He  also  gives,  which  is  not  universal 
with  concordance-makers,  all  the  proper  names,  and  this  of  itself 
must  have  considerably  extended  his  work.  As  to  the  accuracy 
of  its  execution,  a  concordance  is,  in  this  respect,  like  other 
dictionaries,  that  it  ought  not  properly  to  be  reviewed  till  it  has 
been  on  the  shelves  for  a  considerable  number  of  months  or  years, 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  constant  and  genuine  reference.  "  Turn- 
ing up  "  particular  things  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is  sometimes 
unfair,  and  never  really  critical.  ■  For  instance,  the  very  first 
entry  on  which  we  ourselves  lighted  was  that  of  "Hit  or  miss," 
under  which  the  quotation  is  given 

Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes — ■ 

which  a  not  very  stupid  person  might  be  excused  for  supposing 
to  be  a  blunder  on  Mr.  Bartlett's  part,  due  to  some  shifting  of 
his  slips.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  merely  that  the  quotation 
from  the  famous  and  somewhat  bombastic  debating  scene  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida  has  been  (partly  on  principle)  docked  of  its 
first  line,  Ulysses  saying  : — 

But,  hit  or  miss, 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes — 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 


Any  one  who  censured  Mr.  Bartlett  for  this  oversight  in  a 
book  of  some  four  thousand  columns,  with,  perhaps,  sixty  cita- 
tions in  a  column,  would  be  grossly  uncritical,  yet  the  process  of 
mere  sampling  might  lead  him  to  do  it.  We  prefer  to  cite  as  an 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  thoroughness  with  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  done  his  work  that  not  merely  has  "  Look  on  "  a 
separate  entry,  but  "  Look  on  her,"  "  Look  on  him,"  "  Look  on  it," 
"  Look  on  me,"  "  Look  on  you,"  are  similarly  honoured.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ever  come  across  an  instance  of  such 
"  brazen-bowelled  "  industry,  or  one  better  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment in  an  age  of  public  libraries.  The  private  student  may — 
perhaps  should — know  his  Shakspeare  well  enough  to  dispense 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  aid,  save  now  and  then.  But  every  public 
library  in  the  kingdom,  even  if  it  be  a  small  one,  ought  to  have  the 
volume  on  its  shelves,  and  we  may  add  that,  if  the  private  student 
has  room  enough  on  his  shelves  and  money  enough  in  his  purse, 
the  book  will  probably  spare  him  not  seldom  those  irritating  and 
unprofitable  hunts  which  in  expense  of  time  and  trouble  some- 
times cost  far  more  than  this  handsome  and  monumental  volume. 

Dr.  Bradshaw's  too  early  death  deprived  English  literature  of 
a  student  who,  if  his  critical  faculty  was  not  quite  equal  to  his 
industry,  was  at  least  as  intelligent  as  most  critics,  and  infinitely 
more  laborious.  He  had,  of  course,  in  his  last  work  a  much  more 
circumscribed  subject  than  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  he  had  likewise  the 
concordances  of  Cleveland  and  Prendergast  and  the  elaborate 
index  of  Todd  to  help  him.  He  has,  moreover,  not  attempted 
references  to  more  than  a  single  word,  except  in  the  case  of 
double-barrelled  compounds.  But  he  has  filled,  and  well  filled, 
more  than  four  hundred  large  octavo  pages  in  double  columns. 
He,  too,  like  Mr.  Bartlett,  has  included  proper  names ;  and 
though,  instead  of  giving  the  full  word  for  reference — "field"  as 
Mr.  Bartlett  does — he  stuck  to  the  older  concordance  practice  of 
the  italic  initial  his  typographical  arrangement  is  remarkably 
clear  and  good.  In  short,  both  works  are  highly  creditable  ex- 
amples of  a  kind  of  scholarship  which  must  always  commend  it- 
self to  the  scholar,  because  its  scanty  reward  of  praise  is  apt  to  be 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  pains  and  skill  bestowed 
upon  it. 

And  yet  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  on  a  matter  which 
does  not  very  often  form  the  subject  of  an  article  of  any  fulness, 
without  observing  that  the  concordance,  however  useful  and 
however  creditable,  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  imperfect 
performance  of  a  task  which  might  be  performed  perfectly  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  reader  or  referrer,  and  with  the  display 
of  higher  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  Special- 
Lexicons  to  different  writers,  such  as  are  common  on  the  Con- 
tinent (they  form  an  integral  and  important  part  of  tbe  great 
collection  of  the  Grands  Ecrivains  Franqais),  but  in  England  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  few  writers,  of  whom  Shakspeare  and 
Pope  are  the  chief,  would,  if  they  were  more  exhaustive  and  more 
fully  furnished  with  references  than  they  usually  are,  do  all  that 
a  concordance  does  and  a  great  deal  more.  Dr.  Bradshaw  in  his 
brief  introduction  complains  of  the  work  of  one  of  his  predecessors 
that  it  makes  it  necessary  for  him  who  consults  it  to  refer  to  the 
actual  passage  in  Milton.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
is,  in  any  case  save  very  rare  ones,  a  serious  defect,  while  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  passing  from  the  concordance 
which  gives  the  clue  to  the  text  which  gives  the  end  of  the 
clue  is  habitual.  When  the  Special-Lexicon  forms  part  of 
the  library  edition  everything  is  "  to  hand  "  at  once.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  advantage.  Not  merely  the  occurrence,  but 
the  use,  of  the  word  must  be  specified  in  the  lexicon ;  and 
those  higher  qualities  of  the  dictionary-maker  which  have  been 
alluded  to  above  have  not  merely  scope  to  display  themselves, 
but  opportunity  to  do  good  to  the  reader.  Even  a  general 
English  dictionary,  if  it  were  compiled  with  half  the  pains  and 
thoroughness  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  great  Greek  and 
.  Latin  lexicons,  would  go  far  to  be  a  general  English  concordance ; 
•  for  every  reader  of  the  classics  has  constantly  found  what  he  wanted 
by  simply  turning  to  Liddell  and  Scott  or  to  Freund.  The  Special- 
Lexicons  would  do  this  in  a  manner  far  more  complete  and 
thoroughgoing.  On  the  other  side,  no  doubt,  there  is  to  be  said, 
first,  that  the  talents  of  the  editor  and  those  of  the  concordance- 
maker  are  by  no  means  invariably  united  in  the  same  person ; 
secondly,  that,  until  the  British  public  takes  greater  interest  in 
elaborate  editions  of  English  classics  than  it  has  done  for  some 
half-century  past,  it  would  be  rather  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
British  publisher  to  make  any  more  ventures  in  their  direction. 
The  separate  concordance  can  be  worked  upon  by  pious  persons 
at  intervals  of  their  own  leisure  and  at  their  own  risk.  And 
very  fortunate  it  is  that  there  should  be  persons  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  produce  such  quite  exceptional  examples  of  the 
kind  as  Mr.  Bartlett's,  such  excellent  average  examples  of  it  as 
Dr.  Bradshaw's. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  CoorER  King,  F.G.S. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Lim.  1894. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  COOPER  KING  would  have  done 
well,  we  think,  to  call  his  book  the  Military  Life  of  General 
Washington.  There  is,  indeed,  a  short  chapter  at  the  end  on  his 
political  life,  but  it  is  too  brief  and  superficial  to  possess  any 
weight.  The  author's  account  of  the  American  leader's  military 
career  both  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  in  the  Rebellion  is 
clear  and  readable.  That  Colonel  Cooper  King  is  an  English 
officer  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  writing  in  the  tone 
and  with  the  adjectives  of  a  strong  sympathizer  with  the 
American  insurgents.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  on  his  view  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  quarrel  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  Plantations  and  on  their  respective  conduct  at  the 
various  stages  in  the  dispute.  But  an  understanding  of  political 
things  is  not  Colonel  Cooper  King's  strong  point.  When  he  is  on 
his  own  ground  he  writes  with  real  critical  faculty.  A  rational 
admirer  would  not,  we  think,  claim  more  for  Washington  as  a 
general  than  is  adjudged  to  him  in  his  book,  nor  would  a  fair 
critic  go  beyond  Colonel  Cooper  King's  estimate  of  his  defects.  That 
Washington  was  not  a  considerable,  nor  even  in  a  conspicuous 
degree  an  intelligent,  fighter  of  battles  is  now  pretty  generally 
conceded.  His  merits  as  a  leader  of  armies  were  mostly  those  of 
an  organizer,  and  of  the  kind  called  moral.  In  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  he  could  show  sound  sense,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  had  to  contend  against  officers  who  were  singularly  inept, 
and  that  the  material  difficulties  of  the  English  were  immense. 
The  greatness  of  Washington  was  shown  not  so  much  in  his 
operations  against  the  Royal  armies  as  in  his  admirable  manage- 
ment of  his  own  undisciplined  troops,  and  in  the  imperturbable 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  misconduct  of  his  officers, 
and  made  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Congress.  This  is  brought  out 
well  in  Colonel  Cooper  King's  book.  It  is  provided,  as  all  military 
biographies  should  be,  but  as  too  many  are  not,  with  sketch  maps 
to  illustrate  the  field  of  operations. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
 ♦ — 

Fairy  Tales  from  Grimm.  With  Introduction  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  M.A.,  and  Drawings  by  Gordon  Browne.  London  : 
Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

"Vj"OT  within  our  recollection  has  there  been  a  book  season 
'     so  prolific  in  fairy  lore  as  the  present.    Some  Chiistrnas- 
tides  we  have  known  that  yielded  nothing  better  than  two  or 
three  reprints   from  stock   collections.    This  3  ear  we  have 
already  noticed  Mr.  Lang's  Yellow  Fairy  Book,  and  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  simplified  or  "retold"  Book  of  Fairy  Tales,  with  Mr. 
Gaskin's  pictures,  and  that  rather  odd  miscellany  The  Golden 
Fairy  Book.     And  now  we  have  before  us  many  newcomers, 
some  of  which  are  familiar  old  stories  in  new  attire,  and  others 
the  garnerings  of  new,  or  at  least  unexhausted,  fields.    But  it  is 
clear  that  this  ample  provision  is  not  due  to  a  revolt  of  the 
children.    They  are  not  in  rebellion  against  the  ordinary  books 
1    for  boys  and  girls,  the  story  of  lucky  adventure,  or  the  mild 
moral  tale.    The  present  abundance  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the   Folk  Lore  Society.    Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  "  re- 
told" Fairy   Tales,    has   indeed   written   for   children  only. 
j    His  aim   is   to    correct    the    diction    of   the    elders,  even 
Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  and  make  his  return  to  Nature  and  Perrault  by 
re-writing  in  simple  language  for  the  children  of  to-day  the 
favourite  stories  of  their  grandparents.    But  in  Fairy  Tales  from 
Gi  'imm  he  introduces  a  capital  selection  from  the.  Kinder-  und 
'    Haus-Mdrchen,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  kinds  of  fairy  tales 
such  as  a  folklorist  might  offer  to  his  brethren.    We  trust  that 
I  the  young  readers  of  "The  Golden  Bird,"  "Snow-White  and 
\   Rose-Red,"  "  Rumpelstiltskin,"  and  the  rest,  will  find  Mr.  Baring- 
-  Gould's  exposition  profitable.    They  may  possibly  discern  the  pre- 
j   cise  difference  between  his  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  ghostly 
1   nature  of  elves  and  pixies  and  that  of  Mr.  Hartland.    But  their 
p  enjoyment  of  Grimm  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  their  per- 
N  suasion  that  elves,  pixies,  and    brownies   are   not  revenants. 
I  There  are  people  who  will  find  nature  myths  in  any  folk-tale 
;  or  fairy  story.     To  children,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  remarks, 
i  everything  in  these  Mdrchen  is  "  wonderful,  complete,  glorious, 
\:  and  mysterious."     They  read  or  listen  to  the  story  in  the 
\  spirit  of  the  primitive  man,  and  would  doubtless,  were  it  not  for 
!  learned  editors,  transmit  the  folk-lore  of  their  nurses  in  the  pure 
•  faith  of  their  teachers.    Still,  it  must  be  nice  for  them  to  know 


that  among  themselves  are  descendants  of  the  "  old  Ivernian  or 
Silurian  race "  that  once  occupied  the  land,  and  that  they  "  go 
to  Board  schools  and  sit  beside  the  fair-haired  descendants  of 
Gael,  Brython,  and  Saxon."  This  selection  from  Grimm  is  alto- 
gether admirable,  and  the  versions  are  precisely  what  children's 
and  household  stories  should  be — clear,  simple,  and  direct.  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne  may  claim  to  be  by  inheritance  the  illustrator  of 
Grimm.  It  is  some  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Hablot  Browne's 
illustrations  to  an  English  translation  appeared.  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne's  drawings  are  full  of  charm  and  sympathy.  He  is  par- 
ticularly successful  in  illustrating  the  grotesque  and  fantastic 
elements  of  the  stories.  Ilis  drawing  of  the  dwarfs  and  the 
pretty  girl  in  "  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the  Wood,"  for  example 
is  delightful,  and  his  "  good  people  "  generally  are  so  dainty  and 
lightsome  you  feel  you  might  blow  them  off  the  page  at  a 
breath. 


Tales  from  the  Punjab.  By  Flora.  Annie  Steel.  With  Draw- 
ings by  J.  L.  Kipling,  CLE.,  and  Notes  by  R.  C.  Temple. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

In  this  interesting  volume  of  Punjabi  folk-tales  there  is  a 
"  double  intention,"  as  the  authors  put  it,  and  the  two 
aims  are  clearly  defined.  What  may  be  called  the  chil- 
dren's portion  is  properly  separated  from  the  scientific.  Mrs. 
Steel's  stories  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  address  to  the  young 
reader,  in  which  the  scene  of  the  story-telling — the  village  at 
sunset,  with  the  boy  story-teller  and  his  attentive  audience — is 
clearly  pictured,  by  way  of  introduction.  All  the  tales  save  three 
were  collected  by  Mrs.  Steel  orally  from  the  lips  of  the  natives. 
They  are  genuine  popular  tales,  and  are  told  in  English  by  Mrs.  Steel 
as  they  were  told  to  her.  "  Nothing  would  have  been  easier,"  she 
remarks,  "  than  to  alter  the  style,  but  to  do  so  would  have  robbed 
the  stories  of  all  human  value."  Hence  she  has  presented  these 
stories  in  an  undoctored  form,  and  not  sought  to  invest  them  with 
the  "  flowery  dignity  "  of  a  conventional  Eastern  style  in  accord- 
ance with  Western  tastes.  The  result  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
both  the  audiences  addressed — the  children  and  the  folk-lore 
students.  Everybody  will  appreciate  Mrs.  Steel's  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Major  Temple's  notes  to 
the  tales  and  comparative  analysis  supply  students  of  folk- 
lore with  an  extremely  interesting  commentary,  both  illus- 
trative and  explanatory.  The  analysis  is  based  on  the 
system  adopted  by  the  English  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  is  of  the 
fullest  and  exactest  character.  The  tales,  originally  told  by 
boys  for  the  most  part,  as  Mrs.  Steel  observes,  are  written  in  a 
bright  and  colloquial  style,  suitable  to  stories  told  by  children  for 
children,  as  in  their  English  form  they  may  justly  be  called. 
From  this  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  better  done.  English 
children  will  find  among  many  new  stories  some  old  favourites, 
as  popular  with  the  Punjab  village  folk  as  in  their  own 
nurseries.  Here  is,  for  example,  "  The  Grain  of  Corn."  A  crow 
steals  a  grain  of  corn  from  the  winnowing  basket  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  who  throws  a  clod  at  him  and  makes  him  drop  the  grain. 
It  falls  into  a  cleft  in  the  tree,  and  the  woman  seizes  the  crow 
by  the  tail  and  will  not  let  him  go  till  he  undertakes  to  restore 
the  stolen  grain.    He  entreats  the  aid  of  a  woodman: — 

Man  !  Man  !  cut  the  tree  ; 

I  can't  get  the  grain  of  corn 

To  save  my  life  from  the  farmer's  wife. 

The  woodman  refuses,  and  he  appeals  to  the  KiDg: — 

King  !  King  !  kill  man, 

Man  won't  cut.  tree, 

I  can't  get  the  grain  of  corn 

To  save  my  life  from  the  farmer's  wife. 

Then  he  beseeches  the  Queen — "  Queen  !  Queen  !  coax  the  King," 
&c.  And  so  on  with  the  snake,  the  stick,  the  fire,  the  water, 
the  ox,  and  the  rest,  until  the  lucky  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  book  is  stored  with  delights  for  children,  and  Mr.  Lockwood 
Kipling's  drawing's  form  no  slight  measure  of  its  attractive  spell. 
Never  have  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the  jungle  which  figure  so 
pleasantly  in  these  Tales  found  so  spirited  and  humorous  a 
recorder  as  this  admirable  artist  and  naturalist.  Mr.  Kipling's 
accuracy  as  an  observer  of  nature  is  wonderfully  assimilated  with 
a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  native  story-teller. 
His  picture  of  the  arrogant  jackal,  for  example,  in  "  The  Jackal 
and  the  Iguana,"  is  a  masterpiece.  He  is  a  genuine  jackal  drawn 
from  nature,  yet  glorified  by  vanity,  and  the  air  with  which  he 
carries  the  old  shoes  that  adorn  him  is  intensely  ludicrous.  The 
humour  of  this  and  the  other  pictures  of  animals  is  exquisite. 
They  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed  ;  but,  once  seen,  they  need  but  a 
cursory  reminder  to  move  your  mirth.  Illustration  in  its  truest 
sense  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  this  absorbing  collection  of  folk- 
tales. 
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Cossack  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Tales.  Selected  and  Translated  by 
R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Mitchell.  London: 
Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1894. 
The  promise  of  novelty  set  forth  by  the  title  of  this  volume  is 
certainly  fairly  realized  by  its  contents.  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  was 
happily  inspired  in  making  these  translations  from  Ruthenian  folk- 
lore, which  are,  we  believe,  the  first  that  have  appeared  in  English. 
The  remoteness  of  the  laud  of  the  Cossacks,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  people,  might  seem  to  offer  a  fruitful  field  to  the  scientific 
investigator  in  popular  lore,  and  some  there  are  who  detect 
original  elements  in  Ruthenian  tales.  Of  these  some  are  noted 
by  Mr.  Xisbet  Bain,  in  such  means  of  magic  as  the  lucky,  or 
baleful,  handkerchief,  the  cattle-teeming  egg,  the  hemp-and-tar 
whip  that  drives  out  demons.  But  these  questions  are  not  dis- 
cussed by  the  translator,  and,  we  think,  rightly  are  they  put  aside 
in  a  book  of  stories  for  the  season,  intended  for  popular  reading, 
and  deserviug  of  popularity.  They  are  extremely  good  reading, 
both  as  to  the  style  of  rendering  and  the  quality  of  the  matter. 
Curiously  fresh  and  primitive,  with  something  of  a  simplicite 
simple,  are  these  Ruthenian  Miirchen.  "  The  Serpent- Wife  "  is 
a  typical  example.  It  may  be  classed  with  "  Lamia  "  stories,  yet 
it  is  singularly  individual,  A  labourer  who  loves  solitude,  meets 
a  huge  serpent  in  a  lonely  forest  that  threatens  to  eat  him.  lie 
takes  the  matter  philosophically,  and  the  serpent  changes  his  mind 
and  shows  him  how  he  may  be  saved.  He  is  directed  to  return 
to  his  angry  master,  who  awaits  him,  and  reap  his  harvest,  taking 
no  wage  but  one  little  sheaf  of  corn  which  is  to  be  left  in  the 
held  and  burned.  This  being  done,  he  will  see  a  lovely  lady 
whom  he  is  to  marry.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass.  He  burns  the 
little  sheaf,  and  there  springs  from  the  flames  a  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  marries.  She  strictly  advises  him  never  to  call  her 
'•serpent,''  or  she  will  be  lost  to  him.  One  day,  furious  because  of 
her  neglect  of  his  own  harvest  fields,  he  bitterly  cries  out,  "  Once 
a  serpent,  always  a  serpent,"  reproaching  her  for  negligence.  He 
remembers  the  warning  when  he  returns  home  and  finds  a  snake 
coiled  up  on  the  bed.  He  weeps  at  his  mischance,  and  the  ser- 
pent, mistaking  his  sorrow  for  mere  selfishness,  tells  him  not  to 
weep  as  all  the  corn  is  safely  harvested.  But,  like  Lohengrin, 
she  must  depart  to  her  own  place  in  the  forest  because  of  his 
fatal  rashness.  Before  she  disappears  she  bids  him  kiss  her  three 
times,  and  endows  him  with  the  three  gifts  of  knowing  all  lan- 
guages, and  all  that  is  going  on  upon  earth,  and  all  that  is  going 
on  under  the  earth.  The  gifts  of  kissing  bring  him  great  fortune. 
Another  strange  story  is  "The  Serpent-Tsarewich "  and  his  two 
wives,  good  and  bad,  in  which  that  common  element  of  folk-lore, 
the  miraculous  birth  caused  by  the  eating  of  a  fish,  finds  a  place. 
There  is  nothing  less  than  a  treasure-house  of  fantasy  in  this  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Cossack  tales.  It  is  a  comely  volume  to 
outward  view,  and  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 


More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Joset-h  Jacobs.  Illustrated 
by  John  D.  Batten.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1894. 
Like  his  first  book  of  Celtic  Fairy  Tales,  this  continuation  by 
Mr.  Jacobs  is  in  all  ways  desirable,  being  charmingly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Batten,  and  full  of  enchanting  stories.  The  "children  of 
the  British  isles"  may  well  lament  that  Mr.  Jacobs  is  here  a 
selector  "for  the  last  time."  They  should  petition  the  editor 
against  his  untimely  decision.  The  volume  comprises  specimens 
from  old  collections,  such  as  Crofton  Croker's,  Kennedy's,  J.  F. 
Campbell's,  Lady  Guest's  Mabinogion,  with  modern  versions  or 
translations  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,Mr.  Curtin,  Mr.  Leland  Duncan, 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  impressive  stories  is  the  wild  and 
wondrous  tale  of  "  Morrha,"  from  Mr.  Larminie's  West  Irish  Folk- 
Tales,  and  it  has  inspired  Mr.  Batten  with  some  of  his  finest 
drawings.  Another  notable  tale,  "The  Black  Horse,"  is  taken 
from  Campbell's  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  we  owe  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  "  Children  of  Lir  "  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Irish  Language.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  and  fascination  by  any  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  Fairy  series  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  greater 
praise  than  this  it  could  not  receive.  We  trust,  indeed,  that 
the  editor's  threatened  "  last  time  "  holds  good  only  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Snow  Queen  ;  and  other  Tales.  By  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Lemann.  London  ;  Edward 
Arnold.  1894. 

The  New  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  William  Andrews,  F.R.II.S. 
Hull :  Andrews  &  Co. ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Lim.  1894. 

We  conjoin  these  volumes,  not  for  the  piquancy  of  contrast 
only,  but  as  illustrative  of  the  old  saying  "  The  old  is  the  best." 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  second  series  of  Andersen's  stories, 
illustrated  by  Miss  Lemann.    In  every  way  it  is  as  agreeable  as 


the  first,  and  a  more  admirable  book  for  young  children  there 
could  not  be.  Miss  Lemann  possesses  a  rare  sympathy  with  the 
more  dainty  and  lightsome  aspects  of  Andersen's  writings.  The 
grace  and  refinement  of  her  drawings  reveal  true  kinship  with 
his  genius.  Especially  is  this  shown  in  her  pictures  of  children, 
as  in  the  delightful  drawing  (p.  165)  of  the  little  boy  and  girl 
under  the  willow-tree  waiting  for  the  angel  to  appear. 

The  stories  in  The  New  Fairy  Book  vary  much  less  than  might 
be  expected  of  stories  that  are  by  various  hands.  We  confess 
they  do  not  greatly  stir  us,  being  for  the  most  part  decidedly 
colourless,  if  not  actually  mawkish.  Some  of  them  possibly  may 
prove  useful,  since  they  inculcate  useful  lessons,  as  in  "  The  Girl, 
the  Fairy,  and  the  Toad."  The  mere  statement  that  Cinderina, 
the  heroine  of  "  Cinderina  and  the  Elves,"  is  "  cousin  to  Cinderella  " 
will  not,  we  fear,  win  for  her  the  admiration  of  children. 


The  Surprising  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Illustrated 
by  William  Strang  and  J.  B.  Clark.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Thomas  Seccombe.  London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
1S94. 

The  Fables  of  sFsop.  Told  anew,  and  their  History  traced,  by 
JosEr-H  Jacobs.  With  Pictures  by  Thomas  Heighway. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Seccombe's  estimate  of  the  "  Travels  "  of  Munchausen  is, 
perhaps,  as  surprising  as  anything  they  contain.  He  styles  the 
work  a  masterpiece,  and  compares  it  with  Gulliver  and  Bobinson 
Crusoe.  He  places  it  with  Utopia  and  the  master-works  of 
Swift  and  Defoe  as  a  type  of  the  class  of  literature  he  styles 
voyages  imaginaires.  That  the  booksellers  in  1786  should  asso- 
ciate this  stuff  with  Gulliver,  and  call  it  "  Gulliver  Reviv'd,"  is 
intelligible  enough,  but  that  any  critic,  or  man  of  letters,  should 
be  capable  of  following  their  example  is  something  amazing. 
Mr.  Seccombe  commends,  it  is  true,  the  original  form  of  the 
"  Travels,"  or  that  portion  of  the  book  of  which  Rudolph  Erich 
Raspe  was  the  reputed  author.  The  continuations  by  various 
hands  he  regards  as  the  work  of  booksellers'  hacks,  the  kind  of 
material  any  one  could  produce,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Ossian, 
who  gave  his  mind  to  the  task.  We  regret  that  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  the  fine  distinction  indicated  by  Mr.  Seccombe. 
We  envy  the  discernment  that  separates  the  genuine  Raspe  por- 
tion from  the  rest,  and  classes  it  with  some  of  the  greatest  works  of 
English  literature.  The  attractive  elements  of  the  present  edition 
lie  in  the  exceedingly  clever  designs  of  Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  Clark 
rather  than  in  Mr.  Seccombe's  not  uninteresting  account  of  the 
history  and  authorship  of  the  work.  You  have  but  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Strang's  drawing  of  Munchausen  issuing  from  the  side  of  the 
fish  before  the  astonished  seamen,  or  Mr.  Clark's  picture  of  the 
sailors  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  hot-plum-pudding  tree,  to  forget 
all  the  controversial  aspects  of  the  book.  The  force  of  black-and- 
white  could  not  go  further  than  in  Mr.  Strang's  illustration  of 
the  sailor  clinging  to  the  tail  of  the  sea-gull  and  borne  over  the 
raging  billows  to  the  Baron's  ship.  The  power  and  grotesqucrie 
of  the  drawings  are  of  the  first  order,  and  the  design  of  the 
binding,  with  the  wavy  black  stripes  of  the  edges,  form  an  en- 
semble that  is  admirable. 

The  new  sEsop  is  a  very  pretty  book,  and  in  Mr.  Heighway  we 
have  an  illustrator  whose  gifts  and  style  are  congenial.  The 
artist  is  peculiarly  happy  in  designing  headings  and  tail-pieces. 
They  recall  the  art  of  Bewick,  as  in  the  delightful  examples  of 
"The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket  "  and  "  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's 
Skin."  Mr.  Jacobs  deals  with  the  history  and  bibliography  of  the 
subject  in  his  notes  and  introduction,  and  has  drawn  up  a  genea- 
logical table  of  the  fables.  Whether  his  manner  of  retelling 
^Esop  is  altogether  satisfactory  is  a  trifle  doubtful.  Some  of  the 
apophthegms  with  which  the  fables  finish  ssem  to  ui  less  admirable 
than  the  older,  pithier  forms.  "  Example  is  the  best  precept,"  and 
"  It  is  not  only  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds,"  and  "  A  little 
thing  in  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  great  thing  in  prospect,"  can 
scarcely  be  considered  improved  readings. 


Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  By  Elizabeth  B  \rrett  Brownixg. 
With  Decorative  Settings  by  F.  C.  Tilney,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edmund  Gosse.    London:  Dent  &  Co.  1894. 

Of  the  few  English  posts  who  have  composed  sonnet-cycles, 
and  of  Mrs.  Browning's  place  among  them,  Mr.  Gosse  discourses 
in  his  interesting  preface  to  this  illustrated  edition  of  the  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.  He  tells  the  story  of  their  origin  and  publica- 
tion, and  how  they  came  by  their  title.  He  also  conjectures,  with 
such  happy  intuition,  we  think,  as  amounts  almost  to  certainty,  the 
precise  position  in  the  sequence  of  the  Sonnets  that  should  be  heM 
by  the  two  lyrics  "  Question  and  Answer  "  and  "  Inclusions,"  which 
Mr.  Browning  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  series  in  his 
"Selection"  from  the  works  of  the  poetess.    Mr.  Gosse  assigns 
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to  the  Sonnets  a  much  higher  rank  in  English  poetry  than  we  can 
subscribe  to,  but  dissent  as  we  may  on  this  point,  there  is  no 
questioning  the  excellence  of  his  analysis  of  the  poems.  Mr. 
Tilney's  decorations  are  not  invariably  pleasing,  since  certain  of 
them"  lack  charm.  Those  in  which  the  artist's  "  setting  "  is  in 
accord  with  the  verse,  as  an  accompaniment  is  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer,  are  ingenious  and  skilful.  In  these  settings  there  is  to  be 
noted  an  effective  use  of  the  elements  of  symbolism. 


Art  Pictures  from  the  Old  Testament.  A  Series  of  Illustrations 
after  Original  Drawings  by  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  and 
others.  Letterpress  by  Aley  Fox.  London :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1894. 

Picturesque  Ceylon;  Kandy  and  Pcradtniya.  By  Henry  W. 
Cave.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1894. 

The  Brownies  around  the  World.  By  Palmer  Cox.  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

What  is  an  "  Art  Picture  "  ?  The  term  is  suggestive  of  "  Art 
Colours,"  and  similar  legends,  frequent  in  shop-windows.  In  no 
equivocal  sense,  however,  can  the  phrase  be  applied  to  the  "  Old 
Testament "  pictures  before  us.  They  belong  to  the  days  when 
wood-engraving  was  still  something  of  an  art — the  days  of  the 
early  sixties,  we  believe — and  comprise  engravings  by  the 
Dalziels  after  drawings  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  G.  F.  "Watts, 
Mr.  Poynter,  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  S.  Solomon,  Mr.  W. 
Dyce,  and  other  artists  of  repute.  The  book,  though  in  a  sense  a 
rechauffe,  possesses  considerable  interest  apart  from  the  artistic 
value  of  the  drawings.  Oddly  enough,  there  is  not  one  word  in 
exposition  of  this  aspect  of  the  book.  The  sub-title,  "  Sunday 
Readings  for  the  Young,"  only  too  accurately  reflects  the 
perfunctory  character  of  the  "  letterpress."  "  Mr.  S.  Solomon 
has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles";  or,  "Mr.  E. 
Armytage  has  drawn  a  picture  of  Moses  consecrating  Aaron"; 
or,  "  in  Sir  Frederic  Leighton's  picture  we  see  a  young  man  in 
great  pain  " — some  such  obvious  and  depressing  formula  occurs 
in  most  of  the  descriptions.  This  kind  of  writing  may  be  excel- 
lent "  Sunday  reading  "  for  children  ;  but  it  is  not  helpful  to  those 
who  take  up  this  curious  volume,  and  would  learn  something  of  a 
bygone  phase  of  English  illustrative  art. 

Mr.  Cave's  Picturesque  Ceylon,  like  the  companion  volume  with 
the  same  title  which  appeared  last  year,  is  a  handsome  book, 
with  illustrations  after  excellent  photographs  by  the  author. 
"The  most  beautiful  island  in  the  world,"  as  Mr.  Cave  calls 
Ceylon,  is  revealed  in  some  of  its  most  attractive  scenes  in  the 
author's  pictures  of  Kandy  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  upper 
Lake  road  and  the  noble  prospects  it  yields  offer  some  beautiful 
subjects  for  the  camera.  Palms,  bamboos,  plantains,  and  other 
tropical  forms  of  vegetation  have  suggested  some  of  Mr.  Cave's 
most  successful  illustrations.  The  descriptive  chapters  are  well 
written,  and  free  from  the  formalism  of  guide-books. 

Mr.  Palmer  Cox's  Brownies  are  probably  known  of  all  English 
children  at  this  date,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that  the  new- 
book  of  the  travelling  Brownies  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  children. 
The  pictures  of  this  antic  folk  are  as  full  of  drollery  as  ever. 
Their  passage  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  raft  suggests  some  of  the 
most  diverting  drawings.  Never  was  there  so  feeble  a  people  on 
so  frail  a  craft  as  portrayed  on  p.  21.  They  visit  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  in  Asia,  and  everywhere  show  them- 
selves to  be  a  race  of  infinite  freak  and  irrepressible  fun. 


The  Rebel  Commodore.    By  David  Lawson  Johnstone.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

These  "  Memoirs  of   the  Earlier  Adventures  Ashore  and 
:Afloat  of  Sir  Ascott  Dalrymple "  are  full  of  go  and  interest. 
Memoirs  like  these,  told  with  force  and  conviction,  will  be 
.  delightful  to  their  readers  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.    In  a 
prefatory  note  the  author  writes:— "In  a  story  which  deals  with 
Galloway  a  hundred  years  ago  the  doings  of  the  smugglers  or 
'free-traders'  must  necessarily  have  a  part."    He  also  says:— 
: '"  In  regard  to  the  incidents  of  Paul  Jones's  descent  upon  the 
British  coasts,  and  subsequent  doings  in  the  Low  Countries, 
•  history  has,  in  the  main,  been  followed."    That  history  is  so  full 
;  af  exciting  incidents  that  it  forms  romance  enough  to  please  the 
i  nost  history-hating  schoolboy  and  the  most  romantic  schoolgirl. 
1  The  illustrations  by  W.  Boucher  are  worthy  of  the  book— which 
j*s  saying  a  great  deal. 


■  The  Cook  and  the  Captive.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  London  : 
l      National  Society's  Depository. 

I  Miss  Yonge  is  generally  at  her  best  in  her  historical  tales, 
r  nd  this  is  one  of  particular  interest.  Miss  Yonge  has  the  art 
U  carrying  her  readers  back  to  any  time  she  choose3  to  write 


about,  and  now  she  has  carried  us  back  to  the  year  a.d.  530, 
amongst  the  Romans  in  Gaul.  Attalus,  Bishop  Gregory's  grand- 
son, is  the  hero  and  the  "  captive  "  in  this  interesting  story  ; 
whilst  Leo  is  the  brave,  devoted  slave,  Bishop  Gregory's  cook, 
who,  in  order  to  liberate  his  master's  grandson,  gets  himself 
sold  to  Hunderik,  who  has  the  charge  of  Attalus.  Though 
most  of  the  characters  in  the  book  are  imaginary,  they  are  types 
of  the  people  with  whom  Miss  Yonge  deals.  The  illustrations 
by  W.  S.  Stacey  are  good. 


Kibjorman.   By  Talbot  Baines  Reed.   London  and  Edinburgh  : 
Nelson  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Talbot  Reed's  books  for  boys  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly popular  ;  and  this,  his  last  one,  published  after  his  death, 
shows  that,  though  he  wrote  most  of  it  in  his  last  illness,  he  was 
as  keenly  alive  to  all  that  amuses  and  interests  boys  as  ever. 
Kilgorman  is  a  story  of  Ireland  in  1798.  The  escapes  that  its 
principal  character,  Barry  Gallagher,  has  are  marvellous  and 
exciting  to  the  last  degree.  One  of  the  chapters,  headed  "  Vive 
la  Guillotine !  "  contains  a  blood-curdliDg  description  of  events 
under  the  Republic  in  France,  which  will  particularly  delight  the 
bloodthirsty  race  of  boys.  A  charming  girl  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story,  and  Barry  Gallagher  is  by  no  means  the  only 
person  fascinated  by  her.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  is 
an  interesting  account  of  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  giving  us  an  insight 
into  his  character  and  life,  and  written  by  John  Sime — "  In 
Memoriam." 

The  White  Kaid  of  the  Atlas.   By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  London 
and  Edinburh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Tom  Malleson  is  the  worthy  hero  of  this  thrilling  book.  By 
way  of  punishing  his  son  for  his  too  warlike  disposition,  Mr. 
Malleson  sent  him  to  Morocco  with  his  cousin,  James  Malleson  ; 
Tom  was  to  be  an  assistant  to  his  father's  business  agent  at 
Mogador,  and  his  cousin  was  sent  to  see  that  he  settled  down 
to  his  duties.  Tom  began  his  new  life  by  saving  a  black  dwarf's 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  then  becoming  a  prisoner  to  the 
Kaid  of  Teluhet,  to  free  his  cousin.  He  has  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  all  kinds  ;  but  comes  out  of  them  all  triumphantly,  and 
even  makes  his  stern  and  unnatural  father  feel  proud  of  him 
when  they  meet  again.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  S. 
Stacey. 

From  Ploughshare  to  Pulpit.    By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 
London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gordon  Stables's  hero,  Sandie  McCrae,  is  a  very  perfect 
young  Scotchman — appallingly  perfect — and  so  are  all  his  sur- 
roundings ;  he  loves  mental  work  and  physical  work,  and  excels 
in  both ;  he  fails  in  nothing  but  health,  and  that  only  for  a  short 
time  in  order  that  he  may  have  some  shipwreck  adventures  in 
which  he  does  exactly  the  right  thing.  The  book  ends  with 
his  preaching  a  perfect  sermon,  and  making  a  perfect  marriage, 
and,  to  quote  the  author's  last  lines,  "  Surely  we  could  hardly 
have  wished  it  otherwise.    Could  we  ?  " 


The   Vengeance  of  Medea.    By  Edith  Gray  Wheelwright. 
Londou  :  Digby,  LoDg,  &  Co. 

Here  we  have  a  story  full  of  complications  and  strange  events. 
They  are  well  worked  out,  though  somewhat  extravagant,  espe- 
cially one  scene,  which  is  worthy  of  an  old  Adelphi  melodrama . 
The  two  girls  and  their  artist  friend  on  whom  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  centred  are  decidedly  engaging  in  their  very  different 
ways.  The  glimpses  at  fashionable  society  are  good,  and  not 
overdrawn.  The  one  girl  delights  in  going  out,  and  shows  her 
pleasure  simply  and  frankly,  the  other  accepts  all  situations  as 
inevitable.     The  book  has  the  merit  of  being  original. 


In  Press- Gang  Days.    By  Edgar  Pickering.    London  :  Blackie 
&  Son. 

Harry  Waring,  the  hero,  tells  his  own  story,  ilow  from  living 
peacefully  with  his  old  grandfather  he  was  trapped  by  the  press- 
gang,  and  went  through  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  that  can 
be  imagined  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  turns  up  at  the  end 
of  the  book  alive  and  well,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  brutal 
uncle,  who  was  hoping  to  enjoy  his  nephew's  fortune,  believing 
him  to  have  been  killed.  The  illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey  are 
decidedly  good. 

From  Snowdon  to  the  Sea.    By  Marie  Ti;i:yllyan.  London: 
John  Hogg. 

A  volume  of  "  Stirring  Stories  of  North  and  South  Wales," 
founded,  as  their  authoress  says,  upon  Welsh  traditions  and  folk- 
lore, and  full  of  "  witching  romance."  To  lovers  of  old  legends 
this  book  will  be  specially  attractive. 
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Shut  in.     By  E.  Everett-Green.  London  and  Edinburgh : 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
This  is  «  a  tale  of  the  wonderful  siege  of  Antwerp  in  the 
year  1585,"  and  opens  with  a   description  of   the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  those  curiously  stubborn  and  short-sighted  people, 
whose  love  for  their  Prince  was  their  safeguard,  and  who  went  to 
pieces  -hen  he  was  assassinated,  and  whose  city  was  all  but  saved  by 
the "  hell-burners  "  invented  by  Gianibelli,  an  Italian  mechanician. 
From  Antwerp  and  its  despairing  Spanish-hating  populace ,  we .are 
taken  to  Parma's  camp,  and  behind  the  scenes  with  the  Span  sh 
oes    We  are  given  both  sides  of  the  question  wi  h  singular 
us  ice  as  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  also  in  the  religious >dis- 
•cussions  that  take  place  between  a  Spanish  officer  and  an  Eng- 
ish  maiden  whose  home  is  in  Antwerp    The  pretty  love-stones 
hat  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  war  and  horrors  are  oil  upon  the 
^waters,  a'nd  help  to  make  Shut  In  one 
of  Mrs  Everett-Green's  very  attractive  books.    My  Cousin  J>  am 
Australia  by  E.  Everett-Green  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  a  far 
m"e  everHay  story,   and  the  attractive,  brave  outspoken 
Z  ra  ian  couL  who  comes  to  visit  his  English  relations  gets 
more  than  bis  share  of  our  admiration,  as  a  contrast  to  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  cowardly  English  gentlemen  (?)  it  has  ever 
Sen  our  lot  to  meet  in  real  life  or  in  fiction.    The  heroine  who 
k  telling  her  own  story,  and  who  has  drifted  against  her  will  into 
an ^  engagement  with  the  wrong  man,  is  an  engaging  little  person 
though  a  weak  one  until  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  when  she 
becomes  heroically  strong  inher^despair. 

A  Life's  Eclipse.  By  G.  mTnTilIe  Fenn.  London:  Society 
ibr  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  story  begins  with  the  hairbreadth  escape  of  a  man 
wll  fe  l  from  a  tree  when  cutting  down  a  bough  He 
Ti  lt  to  have  been  killed,  but  only  loses  his  eyesight  for  a 
while  and  this  is  his  "Life's  Eclipse."    The  other  characters  in 

The  book  are  an  angry  ^^^^'1^  ^ 
but  iust  old  lady,  and  the  bad.ft's    daughter,  who,  far  Irom 
mitaSgber  sisfe'r  of  Islington,  was  luckily  not  toe ^coy  and 
did  not  drive  her  blind  lover  to  despair.    Old  Tumnias  is i  the 
c  mic  character,  and  a  capital  one,  and  relieves  the  too  pathet.c 
or  too  angry  passages  with  hisjownr.ght  speeches. 
Olivia.     By   Mrs.  Moxesworth.     London  and  Edinburgh: 
W  &  R-  Chambers. 
This  is  a  charming  book  for  girls.  Olivia  is  not  perfect ; b ut  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  good,  straightforward  man  who  falls  in  love 
viTher     He  certainly  begins  by  disagree  ng  with  her  on  the 
ubtt  of  amateur  theatricals,  and  has  afterwards  to  forgiv 
her  for  acting  in  real  life;   but  nothing  daunts  h.m.  The 
characters  i  OUvia  are  all  delightfully  real,  and  the  only 
dlagreeable  person  is  so  ridiculed  that  her  priggish  and  self- 
KZenrwaJsareforgiveable.    The  illustrations  by  E.  Barnes 

are  good.   

My  New  Home.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth.    London  and  Edin- 
burgh:  Macmillan  &  Co.  _,  . 

leb  Jhtful  children-friends  that  we  want  to  hear  more  about,  and 
£Se  a  grandmamma.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by 
L.  Leslie  Brooke.  

Bed  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily.    By  L.  T.  Meade.  London:  Cassell 

Thfs  is,we  imagine,  a  continuation  of  A  World  of  Girls  only,  as 
the  author  say  s, "in  a  wider  world."  The  characters  are  all  of  them 
I  fferent,  and  most  of  them  true  to  nature.  We  feel  thankful 
never  o  have  met  so  rude  and  selfish  a  girl  as  Susy  Drummond, 
^  Antonia  is  very  startling,  though,  as  she  -  the  good  fairy  wh 
steps  in  in  the  last  act  and  puts  everything  right,  making  even  a 
e  fish  o  d  gentleman  do  magically  generous  things,  we  are  bound 
to  admire  her.  Hester  is  almost  too  perfect  a  character  even  for 
fiction.    The  illustrations  are  decidedly  good. 

Rick  Saltan's  Reconciliation.  By  Edward  N.  Hoare,  M.A. 
London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  ^ 
A  stirring  story  of  ayoungman's  life.  Rick  Ralton  at  his  father  s 
death  becomes  the  owner  of  a  ruined  place  in  Ireland  when  he  is  a 
boy  of  about  sixteen.  He  gets  mixed  up  in  an  eviction  row,  and, 
thinking  he  has  killed  a  man,  escapes  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  many  hard  times,  adventures,  escapes,  and  good  and  bad 
friends;  finally,  he  discovers  he  has  accused  himself  wrongfully, 


and  need  no  longer  be  in  hiding.  He  makes  his  whereabouts 
known  to  his  family,  who  join  him  in  America,  and  all  ends  well. 
The  way  the  reckless  young  man  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  in  every  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  powerfully  told. 

Where  the  Brook  and  River  meet.  By  Nellie  Hellis.  Lon- 
don :  "Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 
A  pretty  love-story.  Marjorie  Doyne  is  a  perfect  being, 
but  one  which  calls  forth  interest  and  sympathy,  instead  of 
the  usual  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  being. 
Under  the  circumstances  her  struggle  between  love  and  duty 
is  quite  natural.  She  is  not  giving  in  to  the  petty  tyranny 
of  a  father  or  the  worldliness  of  a  mother  when  she  lets  duty 
triumph.  She  loses  her  first  love,  and,  unworthy  as  he  is  of  her, 
it  nearlv  costs  her  her  life;  but  all  ends  happily.  There  is  nothing 
morbid  "in  the  book,  the  story  is  simply  and  naturally  told,  and 
the  characters-even  that  of  the  perfect  Marjorie-are  very  real 


James  Godfrey's  Wife.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke.  London : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
A  book  full  of  surprises.  James  Godfrey  begins  by  being  a 
hard,  stern  man-almost  cruel  in  his  stern,  uncompromising 
ways— but  he  changes  entirely  when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
whose  character  is  also  a  strange  contradiction.  Then  there  is  a 
sister-in-law  who  makes  us  dislike  her  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  and  love  her  at  the  end.  The  only  really  consistent 
character  is  the  old  mother,  whose  stern  sense  of  right,  mixed 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  love,  is  very  touching.  There  are 
several  exciting  incidents  in  the  book,  which  will  make  it  readable 
to  young  people. 

Crossing  the  Ferry;  or,  From  Old  England  to  New  Brunswick. 

By  C.  R.  Wynne,  D.D.    London  :  Society  for  Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge. 
This  book  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  tells  of  a  schoolboys 
life,  its  trials,  difficulties,  and  triumphs,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  black-sheep  of  an  otherwise  excellent  family,  in 
Part  II  we  are  transported  with  the  bad  young  man  to  New 
Brunswick,  where,  after  sundry  adventures  and  misfortunes,  he 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  taken  in  by  an  unknown  uncle ;  he  ends 
by  falling  in  love  with  his  pretty  cousin,  and  all  goes  happily  and 
well.   , 

John  Maillard.  By  Mrs.  E.  Newman.  London:  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
John  Maillard,  an  earnest,  straightforward  young  clergyman, 
with  a  very  stern  sense  of  right  and  plenty  of  courage  to  carry 
out  his  opinions,  is  set  down  in  the  place  of  an  old  easy-going 
vicar  to  look  after  "men  and  women  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  church-going  and  the  proper  observances  of  religion, 
and  yet  seem  incapable,  most  of  them,  of  understanding  what 
the  life  of  Christ  meant."  His  uphill  work  to  rouse  these  people 
-how  his  "interference"  is  resented-his  difficulties,  h.s  deter- 
mination, and  his  final  success,  make  very  interesting  scenes  in 
clerical  life.   . 

John's  Lily.     By  Eleanor  C.  Price.    London  :  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton,  &  Co. 

A  story  of  curious  chances.  "Lily"  has  been  stolen  by 
vaLits  «  John  »  finds  her,  left  under  a  hedge.  The  woman- 
-  fant  who  had  charge  of  her  disappear.  She  becomes  John  s 
Lily."  Some  time  after  she  goes  to  a  fair  with  ome jchdAen 
friends  and  gets  re-stolen  by  the  very  same  vagran  s.  This  time 
h  "s  left  »  a  bench  in  the  railway-station  whilst  the  woman 
go  to  refresh  herself  with  drink  She  is  rescued  by s  of 
John's  Finally,  her  father,  by  the  most  curious  chance  of  all, 
comes  on  the  scene,  and  she  is  restored  to  her  natural  protector, 
comes  lu  ,  .  touchingly  de- 

Sea  *»*  «  «"  '0m* 

it  really  interesting. 

Li-ette    By  Emma  Marshall.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
This  is  a  really  good  story  for  girls  ;  it  has  plenty  of  gc >  in  .t ,  and 
also  some  sad  and  touching  incidentstrue  enough 1£ 
The  only  thing  that  may  be  called  extravagant  in  the  book  «  tb 
characte'r  of  its  heroine,  Lizette,  who  is  almost  too ■  perf How 
ever,  she  is  interesting  as  well  as  perfect,  and  she  teaches  us 

light  of  a  home  for  us  ill  .  desert  place.    It  is  sjmpatoy 
everything  that  hreathes." 
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Hollyberry  Janet.     By  Maggie  Symington.    London :  A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co. 

Here  we  have  a  Scotch  family  called  Macpherson,  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  established  in  Ireland  at  a  place  called  Bally- 
owen.  At  the  time  the  story  opens  Mr.  Macpherson  is  bringing 
home  to  his  three  motherless  little  girls  an  English  wife.  The 
tempestuous  "  Hollyberry  Janet,"  as  one  of  her  sisters  nick- 
named her,  is  the  thorn  in  the  young  stepmother's  side.  How 
she  was  finally  subdued,  and  the  way  a  great  friendship  between 
the  two  was  begun,  we  must  leave  to  the  readers  of  the  book  to 
find  out.  It  is  much  above  the  average  of  stories  written  for 
girls ;  and  its  high  religious  tone,  without  being  the  least  morbid 
or  sentimental,  can  only  do  good. 

Midshipman  Archie.  By  Annette  Ltster.  London :  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  midshipman  is  indeed  a  remarkable  hero.  He  sets  out 
on  his  career  at  eleven  years  old,  and  does  all  sorts  of  extraor- 
dinary and  daring  things.  One  of  the  first  is  to  give  the  captain 
of  a  small  ship,  who  was  taking  him  to  join  his  own,  a  lesson 

,  for  unjustly  beating  a  small  boy.  "To  spring  forward,  snatch  the 
rope's  end  from  Captain  Williams  and  strike  him  therewith,  and 
that  with  all  the  strength  he  could  muster,  was  the  work  of  a 

t  moment  with  Archie."  After  which  he  called  him  "You  unjust 
King  Herod  of  a  man."  He  was  locked  in  the  captain's  cabin 
for  this  offence,  let  out  by  the  boy  who  was  being  thrashed,  and 
escaped  on  shore.  When  he  grows  older  he  is  a  hero  in  his 
family.  All  this  happened  in  the  times  when  "roughing  it "  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Happy-go- Lucky.    By  Ismay  Thorn.    London  :  Innes  &  Co. 

In  this  Ismay  Thorn  has  given  us  another  of  her  delightful 
children's  books.  Denis  is  the  name  of  her  "  happy-go-lucky  "  hero ; 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  real  life,  the  little  boy  who  is  always 
in  mischief  and  getting  into  scrapes  is  far  more  interesting  than 
his  better  companions.  However,  Toby,  aged  four,  who  was  only 
too  apt  a  pupil  of  his  cousin  Denis,  and  on  whom  the  scrapes 
sometimes  fell  heavily,  is  also  a  very  fascinating  being.  The 
story  will  delight  children  of  all  ages,  and  so  will  the  illustrations 
by  A.  Bauerle,  and  mothers  will  be  touched  by  the  last  sentences 
in  the  book  :  "  1  was  thinking,"  said  Denis  slowly,  "  that  mothers 
are  the  nicest  things  that  were  ever  invented."  There  was  a 
little  pause.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Colin  at  last  in  his  quaint  way, 
"that  is  because  God  invented  them." 


The  Harringtons  at  Home.    By  Is.may  Thorn.    London  :  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

Here  we  are  given  a  pretty  type  of  the  modern  governess,  who 
.is  cleverly  contrasted  with  one  of  the  old  school.    The  two  are 
>  wrought  together,  and  become  friends  through  the  unconscious 
I  nedium  of  a  refractory  pupil.  The  immediate  influence  that  gentle 
p:  vays  and  looks  have  over  the  children,  who,  after  their  first  ex- 
terience  of  a  governess,  are  dreading  the  arrival  of  a  new  "  dragon," 
!  iJnust  convey  its  own  lesson.    Ismay  Thorn  has  certainly  a  won- 
,  lerful  insight  into  children's  minds,  and  sympathy  with  their 
-  *  vays — ways  which  are,  indeed,  beyond  understanding  except  to 
ij  overs  of  children,  such  as  Ismay  Thorn  evidently  is. 


I  laudius  Bombarnac.  By  Jules  Yerne.  London  :  Sampson 
\      Low  &  Co.  1894. 

1  idventures  and  Misadventures  of  a  Breton  Boy.    By  Eugene 
T     Mouton.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1894. 
[  Who  that  has  followed,  year  after  year,  the  prodigious  inven- 
tions of  M.  Jules  Verne  could  have  conceived  it  possible  that  he 
r  wuld  live  to  see  a  dull  story  by  M.  Yerne  ?    Yet  that  is  what 
I  e  have  in  Claudius  Bombarnac.    The  author  of  Round  the  JVorld 
•  Eighty  Days  was  once  a  magician.    Now,  it  would  soem,  he 
is  broken  his  wand,  destroyed  the  insignia  of  his  art,  and  clothed 
>  mself  with  dulness  as  with  a  garment.    He  has  even  absorbed 
imething  of  the  New  Humour,  and  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  in 
!(3  Gallicized  dress.    Claudius  Bombarnac,  the  French  "  Special 
\  orrespondent "  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  is  a  bore  of  the  first 
i  agnitude.    Mr.   Fulk   Ephrinall   (American),  Miss  Horatia 
I  luett  (English),  and  the  rest  are  mere  rag-and-sawdust.  There 

I  j.  no  invention,  no  ingenuity,  no  excitement.  The  incidents  are 
j  I  of  the  worn-out,  grey-headed  kind.  A  train  bearing  treasure 
1  "  stuck  up  "  on  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  A  Roumanian  lover  is 
1  nveyed  in  a  packing-case  to  his  mistress  in  Pekin.    A  tedious 

I I  .siness  altogether. 

f  Not  much  better,  viewed  as  a  book  for  boys,  is  M.  Mouton's 
1  >ry,  -which  is  also,  we  judge,  rendered  from  the  French. 
1 3reton,  not  Briton/' as  Tennyson  says.  British  boys  will  tind 
1  ;nty  of  adventures  set  forth  in  the  book,  and  may  not  be  critical 

\ 
I 


towards  the  somewhat  loose-jointed  structure  of  the  story.  The 
scene  is  laid  some  few  years  after  the  expedition  of  Don  Francisco 
d'Almeida  to  the  Indies,  and  the  gallant  young  hero,  Joel 
Kerbabu,  enjoys  a  brisk  time  of  perils  and  escapades  in  many 
lands  between  Abyssinia  and  Cochin  China  and  other  Eastern 
parts. 


When  London  Burned.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    London:  Blackie  & 
Son.  1894. 

To  Greenland  and  the  Bole.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.  London : 

Blackie  &  Son.  1894. 
The  Reef  of  Gold.    By  Maurice  H.  Hervey.    London  :  Edward 

Arnold.  1894. 

Mr.  Henty  deals  with  a  picturesque  period  of  English  history 
with  his  usual  adroitness  in  When  London  Burned,  not  obtruding 
the  historical  material,  but  employing  it  for  scenic  effect.  The 
hero  has  suffered  in  fortune  through  the  Civil  War,  and,  unlike 
the  King,  has  not  come  to  his  own  again  at  the  Restoration.  He 
is  not  above  taking  service  with  a  good  citizen  of  London  as 
scrivener.  After  defending  his  master's  house  from  the  attack  of 
rogues,  he  fights  his  way  to  honour  in  the  naval  wars  with 
Holland.  The  sea-fights  are  described  in  animated  style.  Alto- 
gether, the  story  is  interesting  and  moves  briskly.  Towards  the 
close  the  Great  Fire  occurs,  and  here  we  note  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Henty 's  usually  scrupulous  regard  of  historical  fact.  The 
fire  i3  correctly  described  as  breaking  out  in  Pudding  Lane,  near 
Fish  Street.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  we  read,  "  Gradually 
the  fire  worked  its  way  eastward  till  it  was  abreast  of  them  " 
(p.  367).  It  should  be  "  westward."  The  chief  agent  in  spreading 
the  flames  was  the  strong  easterly  wind  that  blew  through  the 
first  four  days  of  September.  The  fire  began  at  the  eastern  verge 
of  the  City,  and  took  its  course  westward  across  the  richest  and 
most  populous  part  of  the  City,  urged  by  the  steady  east  wind. 
Had  the  contrary  wind  blown,  St.  Paul's  and  many  another 
church  might  have  been  saved. 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables  is  a  cheery  writer,  and  his  story  of  a  voyage 
to  the  Pole  is  as  brimful  of  vivacity  and  exciting  incident  as  any- 
thing he  has  written.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  crew  of  the 
Fear  Not,  cooped  up  in  the  fiord  of  Desolation  Island,  afflicted 
with  horrors  of  all  kinds,  including  that  mysterious  disease  "the 
Black  Death,"  needed  all  Mark  Tapley's  philosophy  to  sustain 
them.  But,  as  Dr.  Stables  says,  great  trials  swamp  little  minds 
and  strengthen  the  souls  of  heroes.  Boys  that  are  made  of  heroic 
stuff,  to  use  the  Shakspearian  word,  will  delight  in  this  sparkling 
and  rousing  story  of  life  in  high  latitudes. 

Mr.  Hervey  makes  his  first  venture  as  a  writer  of  books  for 
boys,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  successful  one.  If,  as  he  thinks,  a 
record  of  manly  adventure  is  a  good  tonic  for  boys,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  A  Reef  of  Gold  is  an  uncommonly  bracing  story. 
It  tells  of  a  search  for  a  mysterious  gold-deposit  of  incredible 
richness,  which  is  bequeathed  to  young  Jack  Hammond  by  a  sea- 
roving  uncle  in  certain  testamentary  documents,  one  of  which 
contains  specimens  of  the  gold,  and  another  instructions  as  to  its 
locality  written  in  cypher.  With  the  aid  of  other  members  of 
his  family,  Jack  fits  out  a  schooner  and  starts  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery.  From  the  boy-reader's  point  of  view  it  proves  a  first- 
class  voyage,  producing  a  splendid  succession  of  perils  and  disas- 
ters— fights,  mutiny,  a  ship  on  fire,  encounters  with  a  pirate 
brig,  and  so  forth — all  of  which  must  keep  the  youthful  heart 
palpitating  till  the  happy  end  is  reached. 


The  illustrated  magazines,  bound  in  book-form,  make  a  brave 
show,  as  usual,  among  the  "Annuals"  of  the  season.  That 
prime  favourite,  The  Boy's  Own  Annual,  in  its  sixteenth  year, 
displays  the  infinite  variety  which  neither  competition  nor  time 
in  any  way  affects.  The  stories  by  David  Ker,  George  Perry, 
Paul  Blake,  and  others,  are  as  bright  and  moving  as  ever.  The 
papers  on  sports  and  pastimes,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and 
other  subjects,  are  admirably  practical  in  style.  With  these 
attractions  and  plenty  of  excellent  illustrations  the  volume  is 
one  of  the  best  of  gift-books  for  boys. 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual  is  not  less  entertaining,  and,  if  any- 
thing, still  more  varied  in  its  aims.  The  fiction  is  of  a  higher 
class  than  is  usual  in  similar  magazines.  Then,  there  are  nu- 
merous papers  of  an  instructive  kind  on  dress,  needlework,  cookery, 
the  decoration  of  the  house,  and  many  other  matters  of  interest  to 
girls.  We  note  Mr.  Ry land's  "  Logic  for  Girls  "  as  a  remarkable 
sign  of  the  enterprise  and  unconventional  spirit  of  the  Girl's  Own 
Paper.  These  papers  on  Logic  are  most  ingeniously  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  inquiring  girls.  They  are  full  of  stimulus.  As  to  the 
"  Puzzle  Pages,"  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  Egyptologist 
who  declared  he  would  tackle  a  "  papyrus  " — or  a  palimpsest,  we 
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may  suggest — with  greater  ease  than  these  cryptic  inventions. 
Like  its  companion,  this  volume  is  very  well  illustrated. 

Boys,  an  illustrated  annual  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  another 
attractive  gift-book,  full  of  good  matter  and  capital  pictures,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  those  in  colour  are  exceptional  in  point  of 
execution.  Chums  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  an  "  illustrated  paper  "  for 
boys,  a  newspaper  rather  than  a  magazine,  with  papers  on  the 
current  course  of  games  like  cricket,  and  a  well- varied  assort- 
ment of  stories.  In  strong  contrast  with  these  volumes  is  that 
valuable  journal  for  mechanics,  Work  (Cassell  &  Co.),  of  which 
we  have  the  most  recent  half-yearly  volume.  It  would  be  hard 
to  overrate  the  recreative  virtue  of  this  wonderful  miscellany,  in 
which  you  find  instruction  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
articles,  from  a  fern-case  or  aquarium  to  a  book-cabinet  or  a 
"mail-cart."  Hundreds  of  diagrams  illustrate  these  practical 
instructions  in  mechanical  work. 

We  have  also  to  note  the  annual  volumes  of  The  Leisure  Hour 
and  The  Sunday  at  Home — the  weekly  issues  of  which  are  to  be 
abandoned.  Also  Good  Words  and  the  Sunday  Magazine,  for  the 
current  year,  both  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister  &  Co.  These 
popular  magazines  are  too  well  established  in  favour  to  need 
more  than  passing  mention.  Among  picture-books  and  maga- 
zines for  children  we  have  The  Child's  Pictorial  (S.P.C.K.),  a 
charming  volume,  prettily  illustrated  ;  Sunday  Sunshine,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Shaw  (Shaw  &  Co.):  Little  Chummies  ("Church 
Monthly  "  office),  a  delightful  work  for  the  nursery  ;  The  Dawn 
of  Day  (S.P.C.K.).  and  Our  Darlings,  edited  bv  Dr.  Barxardo 
(Shaw  &  Co.) 

Across  Tivo  Seas,  by  II.  A.  Forde  [(Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge).  This  is  an  account  of  a  family  left 
penniless  in  England  who  go  to  New  Zealand.  Their  adventures 
are  numerous ;  but  they  work  together  and  help  each  other  and 
their  widowed  mother  with  right  good  will.  Each  and  all  get 
rewarded  in  their  different  ways.  The  book  is  full  of  spirit 
and  go. 

Up  in  the  Old  Pear  Tree,  by  S.  P.  Armstrong  (John  Hogg), 
"A  Holiday  Story,"' as  it  is  described  in  the  title-page,  gives  an 
account  of  a  delightful  visit  to  a  great-uncle  and  aunt  who  live 
in  a  beautiful  country  house,  and  who  have  asked  five  great- 
nephews  and  nieces  to  stay  with  them.  It  is  the  usual  story  of 
pranks  and  jollity  and  mischief,  and  tears,  and  all  ending 
j  oyously. 

Madge's  Legacy  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  A  touching 
and  well-told  story  of  a  little  girl  whose  mother  dies,  leaving  a 
crippled  brother  to  her  care.  How  Madge  fulfils  her  trust  and 
all  the  struggles  of  her  pocr  little  life  are  brought  before  us  very 
simply  and  vividly. 

Black  Puppy,  by  Theodora  Elmsue  (Ward  &  Downey).  A 
pathetic  little  story  of  the  friendship  between  a  child  and  a 
black  poodle  puppy.  Spot :  an  Autobiography  (Houlston  & 
Sons).  Spot  is  a  dog,  who  tells  his  own  story  and  the  love  affairs 
of  his  master's  sister.  Curiously  enough,  he  is  an  anti-Yivi- 
sectionist,  and  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of  a 
Yivisectionist's  den. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowi;  (John 
Hogg),  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  old  popular  story  for  voting 
readers.  In  a  note  at  the  beginning  it  is  said  that  "  only  those 
passages  have  been  completely  omitted  which  refer  especially  to 
matters  which  need  not  be  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  young." 

One  Thousand  and  One  Anecdotts,  arranged  and  edited  by 
Alfred  Miles  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  a  goodly  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, illustrations,  incidents,  episodes,  yarns,  stories,  adventures, 
practical  jokes,  witticisms,  epigrams,  and  bon-mots.  Many  of 
them  are  well  known,  but  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

Adventure  and  Adventurers  (W.  &  R.  Chambers)  is  a  selection 
of  "True  Tales  of  DariDg,  Peril,  and  Heroism."  Their  being  true 
tales  will  add  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  readers.  The  book 
begins  with  accounts  of  South  African  hunters,  pioneers,  and 
explorers,  goes  on  with  mountain  climbers  and  mountain  climb- 
ing, and  ends  up  with  several  exciting  but  true  stories  on  various 
subjects. 

A  Plunge  into  the  Sahara,  by  G.  Demage  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.)  It  will  need  a  very  credulous  boy,  with  a  great 
craving  for  impossible  adventures,  to  appreciate  A  Plunge  into 
the  Sahara.  Our  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  camel  who 
ran  away  with  the  hero  into  the  desert,  and  did  its  best  to  kill 
him  at  once. 

Topsys  and  Turveys,  by  P.  S.  Newali.  (T.  Fisher  TJnwin). 
The  first  number  of  this  amusing  little  book  was  brought  out  last 
Christmas.  This,  the  second  number,  is  as  ingeniously  contrived 
as  its  predecessor,  and  will  amuse  grown-up  children  as  well  as 
the  young  ones. 


Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.'s 

New  Books. 


THE  PARASITE. 


Narrow  24mo  Is. 
Cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s. 


BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 


[Acme  Library,  Vol.  I. 


A   COUNTRY  MUSE.    By  Norman  Gale.  First 

Series.   With  some  Additions.   Cruwn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 
"  The  freshest  embodiment  of  rustic  life  that  has  got  into  a  book  this  century." 

Scotsman. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

MUGGLETON  COLLEGE :  its  Rise  and  Fall.  Fep. 

8vo  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"  Really  one  of  th«  most  deliciously  funny  things  in  the  recent  literature  of 
satire." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Very  smartly  and  satirically  told  Extremely  amusing,  even  to  one  who 

has  no  pretension  of  being  behind  the  scenes."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. 

The  COMMAND  of  the  SEA.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
COLONIZATION  in  INDO-CHINA.   By  J.  Chailley- 

Bert.     Authorized  English  Translation  by  Arthur  Baking  Brabant. 
With  an  Introduction,  Maps,  Notes,  and  an  Index    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"  An  excellent  book." — Athenwum. 

The  MIGRATION  of  SYMBOLS.   By  Count  Goblet 

d'Alviei.la,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the  University  o£ 
Brussels.  An  Authorized  Translation.  Edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwooh, 
M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  LL.D.,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the 
French  Academy.  With  5  Full  page  Plates  and  139  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Medium  8vo.  15s. 

"  Count   Goblet  d'Alviella's  elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  il 

pre  eminently  distinguished  by  the  sanity  and  sobriety  of  its  conclusions  A 

valuable  and  instructive  work,  which,  moreover,  is  well  written,  and  excellently 
translated." — Glasaow  Herald. 

WAYS  and  WORKS  in  INDIA.  By  G.  W.  MacGeorg-e, 

M.I.C.E.,  late  officiating  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  licd.a 
for  Railways.    With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  from 
Original  Drawings.   5  Maps  and  an  Index.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 
"A  graphic  and  authoritative  survey." — Times. 

"  Well  arranged  and  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  book  is  very  well  written." 

Scotsman. 

11  Tbis  elaborate  and  most  instructive  work." — DunJee  Advertiser. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  ATLAS  of  INDIA.   A  New 

Series  ot  60  Maps  and  Plans,  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other  Surveys, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.   In  hall- 
morocco,  or  full  bound  cloth,  gilt  top,  14s. 
"  Nothing  half  so  useful  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the  traveller 
in  India  and  the  student  at  home."-  Athenceum. 


AUCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 

H  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER, 

lpubltebcrs  to  the  3nota  ©ftlce. 


Now  ready,  beautifully  bound,  5s.  an  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of 

TIMOTHY'S  QUEST.   Containing-  a  Collotype  Por- 

trait  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  and  84  Drawings  by  Olivtr  Herford. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s. 

In  the  DOZY  HOURS.   By  Agnes  Repplier.  This 

Volume  is  uniform  with  "Essays  in  Idleness,"  "Essays  in  Miniaiuie," 
"Points  cf  View,"  and  "  Books  and  Men." 

First  l'reis  Sotice. 

Glasgow  Herald. — "Many  lovers  cf  good  literature  must  have  come  to  regard 
the  appearance  of  a  new  book  by  this  deft  ami  da'nty  essayist  as  quite  an  event, 
nor  are  their  hopes  of  once  more  getting  a  genuine  literary  treat  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed bv  the  es=ays  in  this  her  latest  volume  " 

The  STORY  of  a  BAD  BOY.   By  Thomas  Bailey 

Aldrich.  Special  Holiday  Edition.  With  9  Full-page  and  56  Text  lllust  a- 
tions  by  A.  B.  Frost.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  finely  printed,  and  bound  m 

A  Romance  of  the  Australian 


,  Gs. 


attractive  sty le 

PAVING  the  WAY. 


uth  Au.-tralia.  I'oput 
actua'ly 


Bush.   By  bi«p.;ox  NswLANn.  Ex-'i're. surer  of 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  attractively  bound,  'A*.  6d. 
This  volume  is  based  upon  exciting  scenes  and  adventures  whicl: 
occurred  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Author,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Australia. 

First  Large  Edition  sold  before  publication,  Second  Edition  now  r  adr. 

WHEN  CHARLES  the  FIRST  was  KING.   A  York- 

shire  Romance,  1633-1619.   By  J.  S.  FlvrCBER.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3s.  tid. 
«s*  1  his  work  has  been  called  the  '■  Lorna  Dcone  "  of  Yorkshire. 
Spectator.— "  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  two  romances —Wslt  r 
Besant's  '  Dorotbv  Foster*  and  Conan  Do  vies  '  M>ah  Clarke.'" 

ARTFUL  ANTICKS.  By  Oliver  Herford.  Small  4to. 

cloth  gilt,  Gs.  A  delightful  Holiday  Volume  lor  the  Young,  being  a  col'e  - 
tion  of  humorous  juvenile  Poems,  with  clever  Illustrations  on  each  page. 

NAPLES  and  its  ENVIRONS.    By  C.  E.  Clement. 

Demy  8vo.  with  20  beautiful  Photogravures  of  views  and  objects  of  interest, 
handsomely  bound  and  protected  in  cloth  box,  12s.  fid.  net. 

STORIES  of  NORWAY  in  the  SAGA  DAYS.  By 

Mrs,  Howarth.  For  Children.  Imperial  lGmo.  4  Full-page  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

The  WITCH  of  the  JUNIPER  WALK,  and  other 

Fairy  Tales.   By  Mrs.  Frank  May.   Tost  8vo.  17  illustrations,  c:olh  gii', 

POLLY  "  OLIVER'S  PROBLEM.    A  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Wig  gin.  Second  Edition.  Imperia  Kmo.  S  Illustrations,  hand- 
somely bound,  St. 

Scottish  Leader.— "  Ho  page  will  be  skipped :  surely  Louis  A.  Alcott  has  at  ls»t 
found  a  successor. ' 

NO  HEROES.   By  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  Author 

of  "A  Battle  and  a  Boy,"  "Gnenu,"  "'One  Summer,"  Ac.  Imperial  16oic. 
Illustrated,  cloth  ex'ra,  2s.  Gd. 

Christian  World.—"  The  charm  of  the  story  is  its  perfect  naturalness." 

LONDON:  GAT  &  BIRD,  5  CHANDOS  STREET,  STRAND, 

Importers  of  American  Books. 
Special  Aaents  for  the  Sale  of  PUBLICATIONS  of  HOCGIITOX,  HIFFLIX,  &  (  ft, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 

FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  LORD  ROSEBERY  :  — 

(1)  FROM  A  FRENCH  STANDPOINT.  By  AUGCSTIS  FlLOX. 

(»)  FROM  A  GERMAN  STANDPOINT.   By  Professor  Delbrcck. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  :  A  CRITICAL  STUDY.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
A  THREATENED  CITY— PEKIN.   By  M.  Rees  Davies. 

MODERN  HISTORIANS  AND  THEIR  METHODS.   By  Hf.ri-.sp.t  A.  L.  FISHER. 
RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA.  By  Edward  Dicev,  C. B. 
A  TRUE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON.  By  Moxtagce  Cuackanthorpe,  Q.C. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  I«54  AND  1894.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  G.C.B.,  V.C. 
THE  SPREAD  OF  DIPHTHERIA.   By  Robson  ROOSE,  M.D. 

UGANDA  AND  THE  EAST  AFRICAN  PROTECTORATES.    With  Coloured  Mnp. 

By  George  S.  Mackenzie. 
THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Chaps.  V.— VII.  By  W.  H.  Mu.LOCK. 
CORRESPONDENCE  :- 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS.  By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  PRIMITIVE 
GREECE  (MYCENIAN). 


By  GEORGE  PERROT  and  CHARLES  CHIPIEZ. 
With  503  Illustration'.   2  vols,  imperial  8  vo.  42s. 


[[Ready. 


WOMAN  in   INDIA.     By  Mary  Frances 

Billington.    Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
NAUGHT.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  MARCHIONESS  of  Dcfferin  and 
Ava,  CI.,   and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Johnson  and  others. 
,        Demy  8vo.  14s.  [This  day. 


•;UN.  RIFLE,  and  HOUND  in  EAST  and 

WEST.  By  "Snaffle."  With  Illustrations  by  H,  Dixon.  Demy  8vo. 
I        price  14s.  [This  day. 


)AYS  of  a  SOLDIER'S   LIFE.  Written 

during  Active  Service  iu  the  Crimean,  Chines?,  Austro-Prussian  ('6G)  and 
I  Franco-German  (70-71)  Wars.  By  General  Sir  C.  P.  BEACCHA11P  Wai.kir. 
I        With  Portrait.   D  my  Svo.  183.  [Readn. 


JFE   of   WARREN     HASTINGS,  First 

Governor-General  of  India.  By  Colonel  G.  B.  Mai.lf.so.v,  C.S.T.  With 
Portrait.   Demy  Svo.  Its.  [Ready. 

'he  MARCHES  of  WALES:    Notes  and 

Impressions  on  the  Welsh  Border?,  from  the  Severn  Sea  to  the  .^ands  of  Dee. 
By  Charles  G.  Harper.    With  114  Illustrations.   Demy  Svo.  lCs.  [Ready. 


he  ADVENTURES  of  OLIVER  TWIST. 

By  Charles  Dickens.    An  Edition  de  Luxe,  priutel  on  Superfine  Paper. 
With  2u  Water-colour  Drawings  r.Y  George  Cruiksiiank. 
Bouud  in  half-morocco,  imperial  Svo.  42s.  net. 


TEXT-BOOK  of  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 

NEKRINU.  By  Wilfrid  J.  Liseham.  Head  of  the  Engineering  Department 
at  the  Goldsmiths'  Institute.  With  700  Illustrations  and  IS  folding  Plates. 
Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  net. 


he  DECORATION  of  METALS:  Chasing, 

Repousse,  and  Saw  Piercing.  By  John  Harrison.  With  ISO  Illustrations . 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  fid. 


A  NEW  FAIRY  TALE. 


UEEN  Of  BEAUTY ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 

'  Prince  Elfrestan.  By  Ri  Henry.  Illustrated  by  John  Jellicoe.  Square  crown 
■      8vo.  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
UEEN  of  the  HAMLET.    By  H.  F.  Lester. 


2  vols. 


[Next  Keen. 


BLACK  SQUIRE.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  ^This  day. 


'lie    PILGRIMS.      A  Bit   of  Cornwall  in 

Australia.  By  W.  Carlton  Dawe.  2  vols.  ~   [Sea  ly. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH; 

Her  Life  and  Letters. 

Edited  by  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 
Author  of  "  Walks  in  Rome  "  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits,  16s.  net. 

The  Times. — "  A  book  which  will  not  onlv  be  widely  read  in  its  set'on  of  first 
freshness,  but  which  will  probably  rank  high  in  future  years  among  the  standard 
Memoirs  of  our  language." 

The  .Standard.— "  The  first  adequate  and  public  biography  of  one  whom  llacaulay 
regarded  as  the  second  woman  of  her  age." 


MORE  MEMORIES. 


Being  Thoughts  about  England  spoken  in  America.    By  DEAX  nOLE. 

With  Frontispiece.   Demy  8vo.  16s. 
The  tfofld. — "There  is  not  a  page  in  this  volume  without  its  good  thing,  its 
touch  of  wit  or  wisdom,  quaint  drollery,  apt  illustration,  or  quici  association,  kind 
counsel,  grave  truth,  or  happy  anecdote." 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
LATE  SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  G.C.B. 

First  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.    Edited  by  Joseph  Pope,  his  Frivate 
Secretary.   With  Portraits.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s. 
The  Times. — "  Mr.  Po.e  has  had  exceptional  facilities  tor  obtaining  tie  material, 
and  he  has  used  them  with  conscientious  devotion  to  the  task  which  he  has  under- 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET :  a  Biography  and 

Criticil  study.  By  R.  H.  Sherabd,  Editor  of  "  'me  Memoirs  of  Baron 
Meneval"&c.    With  Illustrations.   Demy  Svo  153. 

Scotsman. — "  M.  Daudet's  many  admirers  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
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CHRONICLE. 


AMONG   the   many   political   speeches  delivered 
within  the  last  ten  days,  the  most  important  by 
far  were  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Hey  wood  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  at  Tunstall.    Mr.  Chamberlain 
attacked  the  programme  of  the  party  of  "  disintegra- 
"  tion  and  rapine "  in  his  best  manner.    If  he  never 
rises  particularly  high,  he  never  falls  below  a  good 
average.    His  level-headed  common  sense,  keen  faculty 
of  analysis,  and  power  of  terse  expression  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  a  critic.    He  is  not  to  be  seduced  by  the 
fatuous  imaginings  of  young  men  who  dream  dreams. 
How  will  the  working- classes  be  any  better  off,  he 
asked,  if  the  measures  for  Welsh  Disestablishment  and 
the  Local  Veto  are  actually  passed  through  Parliament 
next  Session  ?     Instead  of  entering  on  a  campaign 
against  the  House  of  Lords  we  should  do  better  "  to 
"enter  upon  a  campaign  against,  want  and  misery, 
"  and  try  to  do  something  to  add  to  the   sum  of 
"  human  happiness."     How  could  Lord  Rosebery's 
position  have  been  more  concisely  and  emphatically 
summarized  than  thus  ? — "  Here  is  Lord  Rosebery, 
1  with  a  small  majority  which  is  dwindling  every 
1  day,  without  any  mandate  from  the  people  to  deal 
'  with  this  great  constitutional  issue,  at  variance  in 
'  his  opinion  with  many  of  his  supporters  and  some  of 
1  his  colleagues,  and  yet  he  proposes,  as  the  crowning 
'  act  and  glory  of  his  Administration,  at  a  time  which 
'  he  refuses  to  fix,  to  bring  in  a  Resolution,  the  terms 
1  of  which  he  refuses  to  disclose." 


Had  Lord  Rosebery  been  present  at  Tunstall  on 
Tuesday,  he  would  have  had  to  listen  to  many  un- 
pleasant statements  regarding  his  views  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  the  truth  of  which  he  would  not  have  felt 
excessive  pleasure  in  readily  admitting.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  began  by  commenting  on  Mr.  Asquith's  Bir- 
mingham speech,  in  much  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
referred  to  it  in  the  first  leader  of  our  last  issue — 
namely,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Asquith,  though  he  did 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  is  nob  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  a  Second  Chamber.  The  vast '  majority  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  constituencies,  said  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  are  opposed  to  any  amending  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  case  of  the  Liberal  Party  win- 
ning the  next  Election,  "  with  a  half-hearted  leader," 
the  result  of  the  victory  would  be  a  reformed  or 
strengthened  Upper  House,  unless  the  Radicals  pre- 


vented it.  As  for  a  Federal  Senate,  "  the  creation  of  such 
"  a  Senate  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
"  dream,  and  any  non-Federal  Senate  must  be  as  bad, 
"  or  worse,  than  the  present  House  of  Lords.  It  will 
"  therefore  be  the  duty  of  Radicals  to  fight  to  the 
"  death  against  the  proposed  so-called  'reform'  of  the 
"  House  of  Lords."  "  The  reform  of  the  Upper  House 
'•  is  now  not  a  Liberal  but  a  Conservative  nostrum." 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  did  not  mince  matters.  "  It  will 
"  be  necessary  for  the  Radicals  to  fight,  even  against 
"  their  Liberal  leaders,  to  prevent  the  lengthening  of 
"  the  life  of  the  Parliamentary  Sick  Man." 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon  committed  himself  to  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Home  Rule  at  Wells  which  may 
presently  be  of  some  importance,  in  view  of  his  leader's 
very  lukewarm  support  of  that  ridiculous  scheme.  "  The 
"  question  of  Home  Rale,"  he  said,  "  still  holds  the 
"  field."  "  I  am  as  strong  a  Home  Ruler  as  ever  I 
"  was  at  any  period  of  my  life.  I  look  upon  our 
"  pledges  to  the  Irish  people  as  pledges  of  honour 
"  which  we  are  bound  to  fulfil.  I  will  be  no  party 
"  to  any  policy  and  no  member  of  any  Government 
"  which  does  not  honestly  fulfil  those  pledges."  This 
is  straightforward  and  honourable  speaking.  But  the 
Colonial  Secretary  is  clearly  quite  out  of  touch  with 
popular  feeling.  No  Englishman  cares  a  snap  about 
Home  Rule.  Lord  Ripon  went  on  to  inform  us  that 
the  Home  of  Lords  blocks  the  way,  and  that  the 
Liberal  party  cannot  carry  out  their  programme  until 
the  House  of  Lords  is  reformed.  Here,  again,  he  joins 
issue  with  the  Radicals.  What  with  the  insolently 
triumphant  Irish  patty  to  conciliate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  uncompromising  Radicals  on  the  other,  the 
frantic  efforts  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  both  move 
one  to  contemptuous  laughter. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  Ughtred  Kay- 
Shuttleworth's  speech  at  Padiham  that  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  "  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
"  of  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy."  But  he  went 
on  to  say  that  "  to-day  we  are  relatively  strong  as  com- 
"  pared  with  any  two  nations  in  the  world."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  words  "  relatively  strong "  are  quite 
misleading.  The  point  is,  are  we  as  strong  as,  or 
stronger  than,  any  two  co  nbined  navies  that  could  b3 
opposed  to  ours?  With  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Sir  Ughtred  modestly  declines  to  suggest  the  mend- 
ing or  ending  of  it.  Bat  he  things  the  Commons 
mist  "predominate."    Herein  he  agrees  with  Lord 
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Eipon,  who  said  at  Newbury,  on  Wednesday  :  "  I  want 
"  to  have  it  determined,  once  for  all,  which  is  to  be  the 
"  supreme  power  in  this  country,  whether  it  is  to 
"  be  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  repiesentatives  of  the 
"  people." 

At  Cirencester,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
would  not  "enter  on  the  question  whether  there  should 
"  be  a  Second  Chamber."  But  he  thought  "  the  time 
"  has  come  when  some  limit  must  be  put  on  the  power 
"  of  the  House  of  Lords."  "  The  question  of  the  exist- 
"  ence  or  non-existence  of  a  Second  Chamber  must  be 
"  postponed  to  some  distant  date."  In  the  meantime, 
some  limitation  should  be  imposed  on  the  power  of  the 
Peers.  "  On  that  question  there  is  no  difference  of 
"  opinion  in  the  Liberal  party."  Unless  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Radicals,  it  is 
just  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  these  audacious  asser- 
tions with  that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  of  Mr  Laboucbere  at  Silverdale.  Mr.  Labouchere 
distinctly  said  that  he  wanted  definite  information 
from  Lord  Eosebery  about  his  proposed  Resolution. 
"  I  am  myself  a  one- Chamber  man."  "If  the  House 
"  of  Lords  is  retained  as  an  ancient  ruin,  a  sort  of 
"  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition,  I  shall  not  object,  so 
"  long  as  its  powers  are  reduced  to  those  of  the  wax- 
"  works."  Mr.  Broadiiubst,  it  is  true,  in  referring  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  Llanelly,  declared  that  "  that 
"  obstruction  is  to  be  removed  once  and  for  ever. 
"  If  there  is  to  be  a  Second  Chamber,  let  it  be  com- 
"  posed  of  men  of  distinction,  intellect,  and  moral 
"  worth,  instead  of  men  who  happen  to  be  the  sons  of 
"  their  fathers." 

Mr.  James  Bryce  endeavoured,  on  Friday  last  week 
at  Ipswich,  to  make  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech.  Headraitted  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's programme  was  one  of  which  in  many  respects 
the  Liberals  could  approve.  In  defending  the  Govern- 
ment against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  charge  of  disintegra- 
tion he  most  inaccurately  referred  to  the  Home  Eule 
scheme  as  "the  endowing  of  Ireland  with  like  local 
"  liberties  to  those  which  have  made  the  happiness  and 
"  greatness  of  England."  He  is  safely  vague  on  the 
subject  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  talked  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  shortly  "  to  remove  the 
"  clog  which  the  Hou?e  of  Lords  constituted  in  the 
"  legislative  machine." 

The  result  of  the  School  Board  election  was  declared 
last  Saturday.  The  Moderates,  championed  by  Messrs. 
Diggle  and  Eiley,  have  lost  six  seats  and  are  left  in  a 
majority  of  only  three  votes.  There  are  now  29 
Moderates  and  26  Progressives  on  the  Board,  if  the 
single  Independent  member  votes  with  the  Moderates. 
If  it  is  foolish  to  try  and  minimize  what  is  virtually  a 
defeat  for  the  Moderates,  it  is  equally  foolish  to  set  it 
down  as  a  victory  for  the  anti- religious  section  of  the 
community.  In  all  likelihood  the  result  reflects  the 
English  hatred  of  all  attempts  at  the  enforcement  of 
religious  dogmatism,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  Low 
Church  or  the  High  Church  or  the  Eoman  Catholic 
that  is  concerned. 

At  the  Gimerack  Club,  on  Tuesday,  the  Solicitor- 
General  talked  sense  about  the  anti-gambling  move- 
ment. "Of  one  matter  there  can  be  no  doubt — it  is 
"  not  illegal  in  this  country  to  make  a  bet."  He 
add^d,  "  I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  myself 
"  the  fact  that  there,  exists  a  widespread  mania  for 
"  gambling,  which  has  a  bad  effect  upon  any  sport 
"  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  but  I  protest  against  the 
"  ho'ding  of  racing,  our  na1  ional  sport,  responsible  for 
"  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  gambling."  Mr.  James 
Lowther,  heartily  concurred  in  these  remarks,  and  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  place  which  is  alleged  to  be 
paved  with  good  intentions  where  certain  Puritanical 


kill-joys  of  the  unco'  guid  tribe  might  more  profitably 
exercise  their  talents  than  in  interfering  here  with 
other  folks'  pleasure.    We  think  so  too. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  missed  his  vocation.  Nature 
intended  him  to  be  a  student  of  copyright  law  ;  his 
novels  are  a  sad  instance  of  misdirected  energy.  On 
Monday  he  represented  the  Society  of  Authors  as  one 
of  a  deputation  to  Lord  ElPON.  It  appears  that  Sir 
John  Thompson,  the  Canadian  Premier,  has  been  de- 
manding for  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  right  to 
legislate  on  all  matters  of  copyright.  Mr.  Besant 
showed  that  the  result  of  their  obtaining  international 
copyright  after  fifty  years'  struggle  from  the  United 
States  was  a  great  increase  in  the  profits  of  English 
authors  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  works.  If,  how- 
ever, Canada  had  a  separate  Copyright  Act  of  her 
own,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  Canadian  books  out 
of  the  United  States,  or  books  printed  in  the  States 
out  of  Canada.  The  American  copyright  would  be 
forthwith  lost,  and  the  piracies  would  recommence, 
together  with  all  the  resulting  bitterness  and  recrimi- 
nations. 


Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  gave  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  "  Experiments  in  Aeronautics"  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Wednesday.  He  said  he  bad  soon  found  that 
a  balloon  in  any  form  was  out  of  the  question  for  the 
propulsion  of  a  flying-machine,  which  ought  at  least  to 
be  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour.  At  that  speed  a  small  aeroplane  lifts  more  for  its 
weight  than  a  balloon,  and  requires  much  less  to  propel 
it.  Mr.  Maxim  laid  down  a  light  railway  track  from 
which  to  drive  his  machine  into  the  air.  After  many 
experiments  he  found  that  a  well-made  aeroplane  could 
carry  as  much  as  133  lbs.  to  the  horse-power.  As  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  depends  on  its  rigidity,  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  large  aeroplane,  but  Mr.  Maxim 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine  the  framework  of 
which  consisted  of  strong,  thin  steel  tubes  stayed  with 
strong  steel  wires.  There  was  a  fore  and  aft  rudder, 
both  connected  with  the  same  windlass.  At  first  the 
large  machine  would  not  carry  28  lbs.  per  horse-power, 
but  the  inventor  has  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  able 
to  carry  even  100  lbs.  With  only  50  lbs.  a  machine  could 
travel  between  500  and  600  miles ;  and  Mr.  Maxim. 
thinks  it  possible  to  maintain  a  speed  of  100  miles 
an  hour.  When  the  machine  is  perfectly  developed, 
a  moderately  level  field  will  serve  as  well  as  a  railway 
track.  The  aerial  navigator,  when  he  reaches  his 
destination,  will  touch  the  ground  while  moving  for- 
ward, and  the  machine  will  stop  after  sliding  on  the 
ground  for  a  short  distance.  What  remains  for  Mr. 
Maxim  to  do  is  to  study  and  develop  the  art  of 
navigating  the  machine. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  gave  an  interesting  address  last 
Saturday  on  "  The  Senses  and  Intelligence  of  Animals." 
He  thinks  it  doubtful  if  ants  or  bees  can  hear  or  com- 
municate by  means  of  sound.  He  has  tried  ants  with 
varieties  of  sound,  but  they  give  no  sign  of  hearing 
them.  Bees  can  distinguish  colours ;  blue  is  their 
favourite.  "  Ants  also  are  sensitive  to  colour,  being 
"  able  to  distinguish  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
"  spectrum  which  are  invisible  to  human  beings." 
The  world  must  seem  to  other  animals  different  from 
what  it  is  to  human  beings.  We  cannot  hear  sound 
whose  vibrations  exceed  40,000  per  second.  Our  eyes 
are  not  impressed  by  anything  less  than  400  millions  of 
millions  of  light-vibrations.  Above  and  below  such  limits 
of  hearing  and  sight  there  is  room  for  innumerable  sen- 
sations unknown  to  man.  And,  indeed,  we  find  in  other 
animals  complex  organs  of  sense,  richly  supplied  with 
nerves,  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to  explain  their 
function. 
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THE  DUKE'S  BUGBEAR. 

A LOVE  of  fairness,  a  scrupulous  sense  of  justice, 
is  a  quality  commonly  attributed  to  themselves 
by  Englishmen.  It  is  true  that  other  peoples  deny 
them  this  virtuous  characteristic,  and  that  even  their 
cousins  and  sons  across  the  water  only  allow  it  occa- 
sionally and  grudgingly.  But,  at  least,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  cherish  it  as  an  ideal,  and  that 
some  of  them  have  tried  to  put  it  into  practice  in 
their  art  and  others  in  their  lives.  It  is  even  seen 
sporadically  in  EDglish  party  politics.  Ten  years  ago 
this  quality  had  two  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons — Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  and  Lord  Hartington. 
Now  we  must  look  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  alone 
as  representing  in  public  life  this  principle  of  im- 
partiality. When  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Lord  Hartington,  it  was  said  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire that  by  watching  him  you  could  determine 
almost  infallibly  the  ability  of  any  new  member  :  he 
was  a  sort  of  touchstone  of  living  values.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  he  would  sit  listening,  with  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  buried  in  his 
pockets,  his  legs  outthrust — in  the  position  made 
familiar  to  us  by  Mr  Furniss.  It  was  his  duty  to  listen  ; 
his  sense  of  justice  compelled  him  to  fulfil  the  unpleasant 
task.  And  so  Lord  Hartington  would  listen  not  once, 
but  many  times,  indifferent  to  party,  if  the  speaker  had 
real  ability.  But,  if  he  got  up  and  left  the  House  at 
the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  member's  speech, 
you  might  know  that  the  speaker  was  set  down  by  him  as 
of  small  significance,  and  you  might  be  almost  certain 
that  in  a  short  time  the  House  of  Commons  too  would 
come  to  share  Lord  Hartington's  opinion.  One  can- 
not help  wondering  whether  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  country  now  as  per- 
fectly as  he  did  represent  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  are  afraid  that  he  does  not.  On 
Monday  last  he  spoke  at  Barnstaple,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  his  opinions  resemble  very  closely  the  opinions 
of  those  Englishmen  who  have  directed  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  governing  classes  of  this  country  could  desire  no 
more  perfect  representative  than  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  that  is  something.  He  expresses  himself 
badly,  but  he  tries  hard  to  say  exactly  what  he  means — 
and  sincerity  is  worth  a  good  deal.  First  of  all,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  he  treats  the  agitation  got  up  against 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  factitious  agitation. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  "  House  of  Lords 
"  shall  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  predomi- 
*'  nant  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  which  ice 
"  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  basis  and  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  our  country.  But  that  time  has  not 
"  yet  come,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  very 
"  likely  to  come."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  What  ex- 
cellent sense  this  is,  and  how  probable  it  is  that  just  as 
Lord  Hartington  often  indicated  what  the  real  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  so  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire is  here  indicating  what  the  mature  opinion  of 
the  British  people  will  be  !  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  democracy  may  do,  but  this  is  surely  the  best 
opinion  of  the  governing  classes ;  and  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule,  too.  Lord  Hartington  represents  this 
best  opinion: — "The  House  of  Lords  have  said,  and 
<(  they  still  say,  that  Home  Kule  shall  not  become  law 
*'  till  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  directly  con- 
"  suited  upon  it,  and  until  it  is  made  clear  that,  not 
"  only  a  majority  of  Irish  votes,  or  of  Scotch  votes,  or 
*'  of  Welsh  votes,  but  a  majority  of  English  people  are 
"  in  favour  of  a  change  which  will  affect  their  Parlia- 
"  mentary  institutions  at  least  as  much  as  it  will 
"  affect  those  of  the  people  of  Ireland." 

What  wisdom  there  is  in  these  utterances— a  sort  of 
exalted  practical  common  sense,  of  all  qualities  the 


most  useful  in  the  affairs  of  life  !  But  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  only  represents  the  governing  classes  so 
perfectly  on  condition  that  he  shares  some  of  their 
limitations.  Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  he  de- 
clares in  the  name  of  the  Unionist  party  that  "  we 
"  can  offer  to  them  [the  people  of  Ireland]  their 
"  full  share  of  all  those  reforms,  political  or  social, 
"  which  we  think  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
"  the  people  and  a  fuller  sympathy  have  brought  into 
"  our  view."  Does  the  Duke  wish  us  to  understand 
that  the  next  Unionist  Government  will  give  local  self- 
government  to  the  Irish  people  ?  However  this  ques- 
tion may  be  answered,  the  Duke's  bias  in  regard  to 
other  matters  cannot  be  denied.  He  sneers  at  the 
last  Budget  as  "a Democratic  Budget,"  and  he  goes 
on,  "I  am  not  aware  that  any  farmer  or  agricultural 
"  labourer  in  Devonshire  finds  himself  any  better  off 
"  for  the  provisions  of  that  Budget."  This  is  disin- 
genuous, to  say  the  least  of  it.  Or  will  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  tell  us  in  what  way  millions  can  be  raised 
for  the  strengthening  of  our  fleet  so  that  the  farmer 
or  agricultural  labourer  in  Devonshire  will  find  him- 
self better  off  for  parting  with  the  money  ?  This  sneer 
is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  aristocrat  who 
thought  that  he  could  criticize  the  Budget  by  declar- 
ing that  it  might  compel  him  to  shut  up  Chats- 
worth  :  and  here  we  come  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man's  mind.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  he 
exalts  the  orations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  above  those 
even  of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  based  "  upon  a  broad  and 
"  practical  survey  of  the  actual  and  present  wants  and 
"  needs  of  the  country,"  and  he  does  this  because  he 
looks  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  greatest  opponent 
of  Socialism,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  as  a  sort  of 
homoeopathic  remedy  for  Socialism.  Here  are  the 
Duke's  words: — "But  I  say  that,  in  offering  the 
"  strongest  opposition  which  we  are  able  to  Socialistic 
"  doctrines  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
"  believe  our  strongest  protection  lies  in  the  resolute 
"  prosecution  of  all  those  measures  of  more  moderate 
"  reform  which  experience  shows  to  be  safe." 

Indeed,  the  informing  spirit  of  his  speech  is  an  attack 
upon  the  Resolution  which  was  passed  by  a  large  majo- 
rity at  the  last  Trade-Union  Congress;  a  "Resolution 
in  favour  of  a  pure  undiluted  Socialistic  programme," 
which,  the  Duke  thinks,  "  means  simply  this — that 
"  not  only  land  and  minerals,  but  capital  of  every  de- 
"  scription  is  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  its  present 
"  owners,  is  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  is  to 
"  be  used  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  own  it,  but  for 
"  the  supposed  advantage  and  interest  of  the  whole 
"  community.  It  means  that  every  motive  of  self- 
"  interest  for  the  exercise  of  energy,  of  skill,  or  of 
"  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  industry  or  commerce  is 
"  to  be  taken  away,  and  that  all  the  great  enterprises 
"  upon  which  the  prospeiity  of  this  country  depends 
"  are  to  be  handed  over  to  State  or  to  municipal  con- 
"  trol.  It  means  that  those  principles  are  to  be  applied, 
"  not  only  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  but  equally  to 
"  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  of  the  small  tradesman,  or 
"  of  the  working-man.  The  savings  of  the  working- 
"  man,  the  product  of  his  industry,  the  disposal  of  his 
"  labour  are  no  longer  to  be  his  own,  to  be  used  for  his 
"  own  advantage,  but  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
"  some  one  else  for  the  advantage  of  other  people." 

The  Duke  would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
this  was  a  monstrous  and  absurd  mis-statement  of 
the  Trade-Union  resolution  to  which  he  refers ;  but 
he  is  manifestly  unconscious  of  his  unfairmss.  He 
goes  on  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  raising  a  "  bug- 
"  bear,"  but  that  this  Socialistic  Programme  has  become 
a  question  of  practical  politics.  As  the  Duke  is  in 
earnest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  powerful 
cause  or  other  has  recently  affected  the  very  temper 
of  his  mind.    It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
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Lord  Hartington  of  ten  or  even  of  five  years  ago 
to  have  so  lost  his  mental  equilibrium.  Lord  Hart- 
ington would  not  have  misrepresented  his  oppo- 
nents ;  besides,  he  would  have  understood  that 
parties,  whether  they  be  Socialistic  or  selfish,  usually 
ask  for  more  than  they  are  likely  to  get,  and  are 
in  the  end  content  with  less  than  they  believed  would 
satisfy  them.  He  would  have  smiled  at  the  idea 
that  the  New  Unionism  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  but  the  undigested  conclusions  of 
Karl  Marx,  could  be  in  any  true  and  complete  con- 
formity to  the  needs  or  wants  of  English  working- 
men.  Germany  is  a  military  despotism  ;  Germans  are 
welded  into  cohesion  by  pressure  from  the  outside, 
while  the  absence  of  this  condition  is  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  that  English  love  of  individual  freedom 
which  has  been  the  dominant  force  throughout  English 
history.  Whatever  changes  the  future  may  bring  forth, 
one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  so  long  as  England 
remains  an  island,  and  unconquered,  the  English  will 
never  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  Socialism  as  it  would 
be  good  for  them  to  go :  their  fault  will  ever  ba  a  too 
great  individualism.  A  Socialistic  programme,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  inspire  us  with  fear ;  at  worst  or 
best,  it  can  but  be  a  bugbear  to  a  Duke. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  LORDS. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  Paper  in  the  new  number  of 
the  National  Review  furnishes  some  interesting 
reading.  He  is  chiefly  occupied,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  repelling  Lord  Rosebery's  indictment  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  as  he  prefers  to  attack  his 
opponent's  weak  points  rather  than  defend  himself,  his 
article  has  some  of  the  attraction  of  a  personal  conflict. 
After  quoting  the  now  well-known  sentence  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  Bradford  speech,  "  We  fling  down  the 
"  gauntlet.  It  is  for  you  to  take  it  up,"  Lord 
Salisbury  comments  on  it  in  the  following  biting 
fashion  : — "  As,  in  the  ages  when  gauntlets  were  in 
"  fashion  it  was  the  custom  for  enemies,  and  not 
"  friends,  to  take  them  up  when  they  were  thrown 
"  down,  this  form  of  challenge  addressed  to  a  friendly 
"  audience  produced  much  perplexity.  The  general 
"  impression  was,  that  it  was  a  vagueness  of  illustra- 
"  tion  happily  selected  so  as  to  be  in  exact  keeping 
"  with  the  policy  the  orator  desired  to  recommend.  It 
"  certainly  seemed  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  family 
"  as  that  other  illustration,  in  which  the  promised 
"  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  figured  as  a 
"  damned  spot  which  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  would 
"  not  wash  out.  But  the  speech  which  has  since  been 
"  delivered  at  Glasgow,  on  the  12  th  of  November,  has 
"  given  a  plausible  ground  for  the  contention  that  such 
"  criticisms  were  unjust.  They  failed  to  take  account  of 
"  the  delicate  irony  which  pervades  Lord  Rosebery's 
"  speeches,  especially  when  he  is  recommending  a 
"  Government  measure  to  the  acceptance  of  his  fol- 
"  lowers.  He  really  was  throwing  down  a  gauntlet  to 
"  a  large  section  of  his  party.  They  have  demanded, 
"  with  great  emphasis,  that  no  House  of  Lords  should 
"  exist.  He  replies  by  offering  to  make  them  a  new 
"  House  of  Lords."  Nevertheless,  Lord  Salisbury  is 
far  from  feeling  satisfied  that  this  confession  of  faith 
in  the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Rosebery  will  be  permanent  or  final.  Just  as, 
after  an  explanation  with  the  Irish  Separatist  mem- 
bers, he  explained  away  his  statement  concerning 
the  "  predominant  partner,"  so  doubtless,  after  a 
few  more  expostulations  from  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
politicians  of  that  kidney,  Lord  Rosebery  will  be 
found  to  be  no  longer  a  Second  Chamber  man. 
He   expresses   the   energy   of    his  determination 


"  by  a  number  of  athletic  metaphors.  He  is  taking 
"  off  his  coat ;  he  is  taking  off  his  waistcoat ;  and  he  is 
"  girding  up  his  loins."  But,  after  all,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  does  he  mean  anything  more  than  was  meant 
by  Mr.  Winkle  when,  after  giving  notice  that  "  he 
"  was  going  to  begin,"  he  made  a  furious  onslaught  on 
two  small  boys  ? 

In  reading  the  Conservative  Chiefs  caustic  observa- 
tions on  the  Prime  Minister,  we  are  half  inclined  to 
exclaim — 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  felt  much 
as  PorE  himself  felt  when  the  poet  rejoined  to  his  own 
query  that,  after  all,  this  "  thing  of  silk  "  "  with  gilded 
"  wings  "  has  to  be  disposed  of.  Nor  do  our 
tears  flow  when  Lord  Salisbury  holds  up  Mr. 
Asquitii  to  the  light  in  turn ;  for  he  was  obliged 
to  do  this  in  order  to  show  what  a  happy  family  the 
Cabinet  must  be  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rosebery  and  some  of  his 
followers  are  for  mending,  Mr.  Asquith  with  others  of 
the  noble  Lord's  followers  are  for  ending,  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  may  leave  them  to  fight  out  that  quarrel 
among  themselves.  It  is  rather  to  the  purpose  to  ask, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  does,  what  is  the  sin  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  recently  committed  that  calls  for 
either  ending  or  mending?  "The  Prime  Minister 
"  makes  no  difficulty  about  confessing  the  real  grievance, 
"It  is  that  on  several  occasions  they  have  left  the 
"  Government  in  a  ludicrous  minority.  The  desolate 
"  interval  of  red  bench,  which  represents  the  Minia- 
"  terial  army  behind  the  Prime  Minister,  is  the  patent 
"  offence  which  dispenses  with  any  further  accusations 
"  against  the  House  of  Lords."  In  the  days  when 
Lord  Granville  led  the  Gladstonian  Party  in  the  Upper 
House,  we  were  reminded  of  Gray's  well-known  line 
concerning 

Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind  ; 

but  both  the  solitude  and  the  sorrow  have  grown  much 
more  noteworthy  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery. As  Lord  Salisbury  truly  says,  "  the  iron 
"  has  entered  into  his  soul.  He  dwells  on  it  again  and 
"  again  in  various  parts  of  his  speech  with  genuine 
"  pathos ;  enlarging  on  the  cruelty  of  fate  which 
"  condemns  him  to  be  a  member  of  an  assembly  that 
"  loves  him  so  little." 

But  why  is  it  that  the  strength  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  the  Upper  House  has  diminished,  and  is  j 
diminishing  ?  For  the  simple  reason,  Lord  Salisbury 
says,  that  it  is  the  Destructive  Party,  the  Party  that 
would  fain  destroy  National  Unity,  and  aids  and  abets, 
just  as  in  turn  it  is  abetted  by,  the  Party  of  Spolia- 
tion. "Mr.  Asquith,"  observes  Lord  Salisbury,! 
"thinks  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  apprehensions 
"  with  regard  to  the  security  of  property  have  been 
"heard  before";  and  then  wittily  retorts:  "It J 
"  is  quite  true.  So  the  cry  of  Stop  thief!  has  been 
"  heard  before,  and  will  be  heard  again  whenever  there 
"is  a  thief  to  stop."  What  Lord  Rosebery  want 4 
to  do,  we  are  told,  is  to  abolish  the  policeman.  Hi* 
quarrel  with  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  it  prevents  the 
party  of  destruction  and  spoliation  doing  precisely  as  it  J 
chooses  whenever  it  succeeds  in  scrambling  into  power. 
But  at  length  Lord  Salisbury  defines  his  position: 
"  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  measure  diminishing  the 
"  scope  and  importance  of  this  function  will  ever  be 
"  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  modification 
'■  of  its  constitution  to  which  the  House  may  in  full 
"  consideration  assent  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  framed! 
"  with  a  view,  not  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
"  any  political  party,  but  in  order  to  enable  the! 
"  House  better  to  perform  its  public  duties,  better' 
"  to  ensure  full  effect  to  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
"  nation,  and,  above  all,  to  strengthen  it  for  its  moit 
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"  important  duty,  that  of  repairing  the  mistakes  and 
:  "  frustrating  the  intrigues  of  any  log-rolling  confederacy 
I  "  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Lord  Salisbury  keeps 
,  silence,  it  will  be  remarked,  respecting  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House  which, 
i  his  friends  assure  us,  he  now  desires.    It  is  a  cardinal 
rule  of  his  strategy,  it  appears,  not  to  change  the 
order  of  battle  when  the  enemy  is  advancing  to  the 
attack.    The  adversary  must  first  be  beaten  off,  and 
|  then  will  be  the  time  for — once  more  postponing  the 
changes  which  he  easily  persuades  himself  are  only 
theoretically  important.     Well,  there  is  much  to  be 
jj  said  for  this  policy. 


OXFORD  AND  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  received  some  angry  complaints  about  our 
treatment  of  a  certain  text-book  in  our  review 
columns  last  week.  Oar  correspondents  declare  that  it 
was  unjust  to  take  Mr.  Arnold's  Dry  den  as  a  "  specimen 
:  "  of  Oxford  editing,"  alleging  that  malicious  scrutiny 
alone  enabled  us  to  single  out  such  an  unfavourable 
sample  of  the  Clarendon  Press  publications.  But 
here  our  critics  are  even  more  unjust  to  Mr.  Arnold 
than  they  are  to  us,  and  a  good  deal  unkinder  to 
him  than  we  had  any  intention  of  being.  It  would 
not  have  suited  our  purpose  to  take  a  specially  flagrant 
example  of  what  passes  for  University  scholarship 
where  English  literature  is  concerned.  We  made  no 
choice  at  all,  save  to  reject  a  few  conspicuously  evil 
bits  of  work  which  fall  even  below  the  low  level  of 
the  great  Oxford  Press.  We  are  ready  to  maintain  on 
Mr.  Arnold's  behalf  that  his  editing  is  at  least  as  good 
— as  we  mentioned  at  the  time — as  that  of  most  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  same  business.  We  wanted  to  show 
what  the  "  average  "  of  one  class  of  text-editing  is  at 
Oxford,  and  we  believe  that  we  did  not  altogether  fail 
in  our  surely  laudable  endeavour.  Adverse  and  friendly 
comments  alike  give  us  some  justification  for  this  con- 
soling belief. 

We  continue  our  task  this  week,  but  with  an  example 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  Before,  we  had  to  deal 
with  an  editor  who  limited  his  labours  to  a  little 
irrelevant  criticism,  a  little  "  cribbing,"  a  little  show  of 
useless  apparatus  criticus,  a  little  idle  or  misleading 
annotation,  and  a  steadfast  avoidance  of  anything  that 
demanded  knowledge  or  trouble  on  his  part.  This  time 
we  offer  our  readers  the  spectacle  of  the  way  in  which 
the  mere  pseudo-philologic  pedant  behaves  when  he 
is  turned  loose  upon  poetry.  Of  course  we  should 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  call  attention  to  this  un- 
pleasing  sight  on  its  own  demerits.  We  should  not  be 
provoked  into  noticing  it,  even  by  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  the  pedant's  persecution  is  one  of  the  supreme 
works  of  the  greatest  dramatist  the  world  has  ever 
known,  if  that  were  all  the  thing's  offence.  But  there 
is  something  much  more  than  this  in  the  matter ;  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  his  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  His  treatment  of 
Hamlet  as  a  collection  of  specimens  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  obsolete  stages 
of  English  grammar,  and  in  various  unimportant  "  facts 
"  not  generally  known  "  in  connexion  with  a  masterpiece 
of  literature,  is  looked  upon  by  many  at  both  Univer- 
sities as  an  excellent  example  of  the  only  proper  way 
in  which  to  edit  our  classics.  His  method  of  profaning 
literature  has  now  been  carried  on  by  him  over  the 
greater  number  of  Shakspeare's  plays ;  other  editors 
have  imitated  him ;  and  the  Universities  have  done 
their  best  to  force  his  books  and  his  fellows'  upon  the 
schools  and  students  subject  to  their  large  influence.  It 
is  the  consideration  of  these  facts  that  moves  us  to 
devote  some  close  attention  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's 
work.    We  should  be  sorry  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain 


on  that  learned  gentleman  himself,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dwell  on  his  ways  in  order  to  demonstrate  still 
further  that  pure  literature  at  our  ancient  Universities 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignoramuses,  philologists,  and 
book-makers  who  make  it  their  happy  hunting-ground. 
A  University  which  entrusts  its  Shakspeare  to  an 
Aldis  Wright  may  not  unnaturally  hand  over  its 
English  Literature  School  to  a  Gerrans,  a  Montagu 
Burrows,  and  a  Deputy  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 

If  we  cannot  have  a  genuine  Literature  School 
established  under  the   auspices  of  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  let  the  Universities  at  least  be  honest, 
and  leave  the  matter  severely  alone.     Non  omnes 
omnia  possumus,    as   Partridge  would  say ;  and 
possibly  the  new  kind  of  Don  is  so  constantly  selected 
for  mere  proficiency  in  the  acquirement  of  school  know- 
ledge, that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of 
wide  culture,  real  critical  faculty,  trained  appreciation, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  classical  and 
English  writers  to  initiate  a  school  of  literature  with 
any  chance  of  success.    And  yet  it  is  odd  and  pitiful 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  speaks  strangely  for  the 
modern  system   of  academic   instruction   that  has 
subordinated  every  other  study  to  science — in  languages 
and  literatures  as  well  as  in  its  proper  sphere — and 
reduced  Fellowships  to  the  level  of  schoolboy  prizes 
given  as  the  result  of  examinations  fitted  for  big  school- 
boys.   Things  were  not  so  bad  in  the  unregenerate 
days  when  Newman   and  Froude  and   Clough  and 
Arnold,  and  scores  of  others,  who  failed  to  achieve 
their  "  firsts,"  were  yet  given  Fellowships  because 
they  were  known  to  have  capacities  for  literature  and 
a  great  knowledge  of  it.    Things  were  not  so  even 
in  the  domain   of  what   is  now — foolishly — looked 
upon   as   divorced   from   art,    when   Freeman  got 
no  more  than  a  "second,"  but  was  yet  given  his 
Fellowship.    These   men,  as  even  Messrs.  Gerrans 
and  Mavhew  will  admit,  were  worthy  of  every  induce- 
ment to  further  effort,  of  every  honour  that  a  Uni- 
versity could  bestow  ;  but  these  men  would  certainly 
go  unmarked  by  University  recognition  if  they  were 
to-day  among  the  candidates  for  distinction  in  the  new 
"  Literature"  School ;  or  if,  disdaining  this,  they  were 
to  enter  into  competition  for  Fellowships   with  the 
budding  Aldis  Wrights  who  could  boast  of  their  suc- 
cess at  this  or  that  examination.   But  this  is  not  right, 
and  Oxford  cannot  think  it  so.    After  all,  though  it  is 
to-day  under  the  sway  of  the  pedant  and  the  class-list, 
but  yesterday  it  was  the  Oxford  of  Jowett  and  Patti- 
son,  of  Arnold  and  Froude.    The  spirit  cannot  have 
changed  so  suddenly  and  completely  but  that  a  return 
to  nobler  and  ampler  modes  is  easily  possible.    For  cen- 
turies Oxford  has  been  the  nursery  of  liberal  studies,  the 
protectress  of  true  learning,  the  fruitful  mother  of  great 
sons.    There  is  no  pltice,  save  its  sister  on  the  Granta, 
where  a  generous  young  Englishman  may  so  fitly 
study  literature,  so  easily  put  himself  in  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  dead ;  so  freely  give 
himself  up  with  untroubled  mind  to  the  ennobling 
influences  of  the  divinest  of  the  arts.     The  very 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  laden  with  poetry;  i's 
cloistered  buildings,  lawns,  and  landscapes  have  the 
supreme  virtue  of  beauty  whose  action  "is  no  stronger 
"  than  a  flower."    Such  associations  are  worth  more  to 
him  that  is  apt  for  art  than  all  the  philology  ever 
imported  from  Germany.    To  know  her  is  to  love  her, 
and  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education  :  ah !  it  is  truer 
of  Oxford  than  of  ever  a  woman  that  the  world  has 
seen.    Tbat  it  may  remain  so  is  our  earnest  wish,  and 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  offend  any  number  of  persons 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  Oxford 
from  acting  unworthily. 
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EUSSIA  AND  THE  DARDANELLES. 

IT  is  to-day  an  article  of  faith  throughout  Europe, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world,  that  the  Tsar 
Alexander  III.  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  it  is  every- 
where understood  that  he  is  to  be  remembered  in 
history  as  Le  Tsar  Pacijicateur.  Personally,  no  doubt, 
he  deserves  that  epithet.  Before  he  mounted  the 
throne  he,  like  the  Emperor  Frederick,  had  witnessed 
war  in  all  its  horrors,  and  had  learnt  by  experience 
that  it  was  no  game  to  be  lightly  played.  Moreover, 
he  was  by  natural  temperament  a  hater  of  any  form  of 
turmoil  or  violent  excitement.  His  soul  was  not  that 
of  a  conqueror  nor  even  of  a  born  ruler.  It  was  tbat  of 
a  bluff  country  gentleman,  fond  of  sport,  and  devoted 
to  home  life  and  to  home  ties.  But  although  the 
essentially  pacific  character  of  the  individual  must  be 
admitted,  and  although  Russia,  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  rule,  was  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  continuous 

peace,  it  does  not  follow— and  possibly  it  is  not  true  

that  the  policy  of  Russia  under  Alexander  III.  deliber- 
ately tended  in  the  direction  of  peace.    The  Tsar  has 
always  governed  as  well  as  ruled,  and  the  late  Tsar  was 
an  indefatigable  worker;  jet  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  single  man  to  guide  and  control,  or  even  to  be  cog- 
nisant of,  all  the  workings  of  a  machine  so  complex 
and  so  gigantic  as  Russia"  is.    Certain  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  with 
the  abduction  of  Prince  Alexander,  with  the  affair  of 
Penjdeh,   with   the   curious   Cossack   expedition  to 
Abyssinia,  and  with  the  "exploration"  of  the  Pamir, 
permit  us  to  suspect  that,  granting  Alexander  III.  to 
have  been  pacific,  the  monarch  differed  strangely  from 
many  of  his  most  powerful  advisers  and  many  of 
his   most   trusted    lieutenants,  and   that   he  must 
have  often  been,  as  it  were,  completely  carried  off 
his  legs  by  the  rush  of  a  policy  stronger  than  his  own. 
That  Russia  in  his  time  waged  no  war  is  a  fact  upon 
which  the  _  world  may  be  congratulated  ;   but  that 
Russia  in  his  time  acted  uniformly  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  keep  the 
peace  with  her  and  with  one  another  is  a  proposition 
which  will  scarcely  stand  serious  examination.    On  the 
contrary,  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
Russia  under  Alexander  III.  did  not  turn  far  aside 
from  the  course  which  she  had  steadily  pursued  under 
the  Tsars  Nicholas  and  Alexander  II.,  and  that  if, 
while  on  the  way  to  her  traditional  aims,  she  for  once 
avoided  war,  it  was  owing  more  to  good  fortune,  and 
to  the  blindness,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  weakness  of 
others  than  to  her  own  moderation. 

There  is  a  belief  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
that  Russia  concluded  the  French  alliance— firstly,  in 
order  to  reconstruct  the  balance  of  power;  and,  secondly, 
because  she  sympathized  with  the  isolated  position  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  the  arrangement  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  Russia's  peacefulness  and  bene- 
volence.   The  secret  history  of  the  motives  which  led 
up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  has  not  yet  been 
written  ;  but  two  facts  are  notorious.     One  is  that 
Russia,  rightly  or  wrongly,  does  not  fear  any  of  her 
neighbours,  and  regards  hf-rself  as  perfectly  competent 
to  cope  single-handed  with  one  or  all  of  them.  The 
other  is  that  the  late  Tsar  had  no  political  .sympathy 
with  Republican  institutions,  and  no  personal  liking  for 
French  people  or  French  ways.    It  is  the  fashion  in 
France  to  suppose  that  the  Tsar  had  for  France  some 
peculiar  affection.    There  exists  no  greater  error.  For 
no  foreign  nation  had  he  either  affection  or  admiration. 
In  his  estimation  Russia  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  all,  and  nothing  that  was  not  Russian  was  good  ; 
and  if  there  was  a  nation  in  which  he  distinguished 
more  faults  and  shortcomings  than  in  any  other,  it  was 
France.    Upon  that  subject  he  never  concealed  his 
opinions. 


Where,  then,  may  we  look  for  the  real  motives  o 
the  Franco- Russian  understanding  ?    Probably  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  in  Russia's  steaelyj 
persistence  in  her  historical  aims.    There  was  a  time 
when  the  Russian  navy  was  supreme  in  the  Black  Seal 
and  when  it  destroyed  a  Turkish  fleet  off  Sinope.  II 
was  then  that  Great  Britain  and  France  intervened 
and,  after  a  bloody  war,  declared  that  Russia  should 
have  neither  navy  nor  naval  arsenal  there,  and  that  ncj 
warships  other  than  Turkish  should  pass  t  he  Dardanelles.! 
Fifteen  years  elapsed.    France  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
war  with  united  Germany.    Great  Britain's  attention 
was  concentrated  upon  the  struggle.   The  moment  was 
favourable,  and  Russia  suddenly  declared  that  she  would 
again  have  a  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  and,  without  delay, 
began  to  build  one.  More  years  elapsed.  Again  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  Turkey  also,  had  other  pre- 
occupations, and  Russia  seized  the  opportunity  for 
re-constructing  the  naval  arsenal  at  Sebastopol.  By 
that  time  Russia  had  re-acquired  nearly  all  that  she  had 
lost  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  her  Black  Sea  fleet  was 
relatively,  as  well  as  actually,  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Her  next  step  towards  the  traditional  goal 
— the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  her  appearance 
as  a  Mediterranean  power — was  to  be  the  acquirement 
of  the  right  for  her  ships-of-war  to  pass  and  repass  the 
Dardanelles.    A  step  of  such  significance  must,  she 
realized,  be  made  with  extreme  discretion.  It  would  be  a 
critical  step.    Turkey  could  not  like  it;  France  and 
Great  Britain  might  agree,  as  before,  to  resent  it.  But 
Turkey,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  owe  Russia  the  ; 
balance  of  a  considerable  war-indemnity,  and  to  be 
unable  to  pay  it,  was  squeezable.     There  remained 
France  and  Great  Britain.    Both  were  great  Mediter- 
ranean Powers.    Both  would  certainly  be  jealous  if 
Russia  brusquely  trespassed  upon  their  preserves  and 
sat  herself  down  there  as  a  stranger.    France  would 
be   the  more  likely  of  the  two  to  take  umbrage, 
for  Great   Britain   had   become   a   little  over-fond 
of  ease  and  money-grubbing,  and  had  not  shown  her- 
self as  ready  as  of  yore  to  insist  upon  all  her  rights. 
France,  therefore,  must  be  squared  or  cajoled.     And  if 
France,  instead  of  being  made  merely  a  consenting 
party,  could  be  provided  with  a  motive  for  ardently  de- 
siring that  Russia  should  have  her  way,  so  much  the 
better.    There  would  then  be  little  or  no  fear  of  any 
active  interference  by  Great  Britain.    It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  considerations  such  as  these,  and  not 
any  peculiar  affection  for  France,  may  have  led  Russia 
to  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  Republic.    At  least  it  is 
a  fact  that,  since  the  memorable  effusions  of  Cronstadt, 
Turkey  has  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  passage 
into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black  Sea  of  two 
Russian  warships,  the  Tereiz  and  the  Kubanetz ;  that 
France  has  with  joy  greeted  bo!h  this  new  departure 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  that  Great  B;itain  has  not  stirred.  In 
a  word,  all  has  gone  well  for  Russia.     And  now,  when 
the  sad  end  of  Le  Tsar  Paciftcateur  and  the  perilous 
elevation  of  his  young  sen — nephew  of  our  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  future  grandson  of  our  Qceen — are  com- 
manding the  sympathies  and  the  tendernesses  of  all 
England,  comes  the  rumour  that  Russia,  intent  in 
storm  as  well  as  in  sunshine  upon  the  objects  which 
she  has  set  herself  to  win,  is  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  the  moment  in  order  to  secure,  not  any  occasional 
right  of  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  for  her  warships, 
but  the  permanent  opening  of  the  straits  to  her  fleets. 
Since  France  has  more  than  condoned  what  Russia  has 
done,  and  could  not  in  future  consistently  object  to 
what  is  proposed,  the  French  alliance  may,  it  is  possible, 
be  deemed  by  Russia  less  important  then  heretofore. 
France  has  served  her  turn  ;  ours  is  the  next  lemon  to 
be  squeezed. 

These  theories  may,  of  course,  be  all  wrong  ;  but 
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there  is  in  favour  of  them  such  a  mass  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  they  appear  to  deserve  con- 
sideration. The  new  Tsar  is  a  sincere  admirer — as 
his  father  never  was — of  Great  Britain  and  of  British 
institutions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  per- 
sonally, he  desires  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
this  country,  and  to  do  nothing  to  injure  either  our 
interests  or  our  susceptibilities.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  stronger  man  than  his 
father,  or  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  bead  against  the 
policy  of  his  environment,  even  if  he  should  desire  to 
do  so.  We  shall  be  wise,  therefore,  if  we  maintain 
towards  Russia  an  attitude  of  extreme  wakefulness,  as 
well  as  of  complete  benevolence.  For  the  opening  of 
the  Dardanelles  would  oblige  us  to  add  a  considerable 
annual  sum  to  the  navy  estimates,  and  to  hold  the 
Mediterranean  much  more  firmly  than  we  have  ever 
held  it  yet. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  collapse  of  the  defence  at  Port  Arthur  seems  to 
emphasize  the  worst  that  has  been  said  about  the 
inefficiency  of  Chinese  organization.  At  Port  Arthur 
there  were  fortifications  constructed  under  European 
supervision,  armed  with  Krupp  guns,  and  manned  by 
troops  who  were  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  modern  drill.  Even  those  who  considered  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  as  a  foregone  conclusion  anti- 
cipated that  it  would  be  long  delayed  and  dearly 
purchased.  We  have  still  to  receive  particulars,  and 
are  prepared  to  learn  that  the  Japanese  losses  were 
much  greater  than  has  been  yet  stated,  for  the  resist- 
ance, in  places,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  stubborn. 
But  the  inferior  discipline  of  the  Chinese  rank  and 
file,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Chinese  generals,  evi- 
dently neutralized  the  advantages  of  position,  and  left 
them  helpless  before  the  strategy  of  the  attack.  General 
Sung's  appearance  at  Talien-wan  seems  to  negative 
the  story  of  his  defeat  at  Siuyen,  and  shows  more 
dash  than  any  of  his  colleagues  have  yet  displayed ; 
but  he  arrived  too  late,  apparently,  to  help  the  garrison 
by  operations  in  the  field,  even  if  he  possessed  the 
fighting  power.  The  result  was,  at  any  rate,  not  affected  ; 
and  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  great  arsenal  and 
dockyard,  constructed  at  such  heavy  cost  to  defend  the 
approach  to  Pekin,  have  passed  into  Japanese  hands. 
The  attacking  force,  too,  has  been  set  free  for  operations 
elsewhere ;  and  the  energy  with  which  the  Japanese 
campaign  has  been  directed  forbids  us  to  suppose  that 
time  will  be  lost  before  the  delivery  of  another  blow. 
The  Mikado's  telegram  of  congratulation,  indeed, 
reminds  the  army  that  winter  is  approaching  and  thai 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  scarcely  surprising,  moreover,  if  the  small 
remnant  of  courage  and  purpose  which  the  Chinese 
Government  retained  should  evaporate  in  presence  of 
this  new  disaster,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  direct  appeal  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  understood  to  require.  The  time  has  there- 
fore arrived  when  the  question  of  practical  interest 
seems  to  be  on  what,  terms  Japan  will  be  prepared  to 
treat,  and  whether  China  is  yet  sufficiently  beaten  to 
accept  the  conditions  that  will  be  imposed.  Corean 
reform  has  passed  so  entirely  into  the  background  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  remark,  in 
passing,  that  all  question  of  Chin<se  opposition  may 
be  considered  extinct.  It  will  be  probably  with  other 
Powers  more  than  with  China  that  Japan  will  have  now 
to  reckon  in  mappirjg  out  the  future  of  her  unwilliDg 
'protege.  A  considerable  indemnity  also  will  doubtless 
be  conceded,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it 
can  reach  the  exaggerated  amounts  which  have  been 
named  in  the  Japanese  press  ;  for  Chioa,  though  rich 
in  resources,  would   have   difficulty  in  raising  any 


very  large  sum  of  money.  There  is  plenty  of 
hoarded  wealth  in  the  country,  but  very  little  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  its  possessors  that  they  would 
ever  see  it  again  if  it  were  entrusted  to  official  hands. 
The  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  its  foreign  creditors  is  unquestioned,  but  no 
such  reliance  is  felt  that  it  would  keep  equal  faith  with 
its  subjects.  The  Japanese  demand  will  have  to  be 
limited  therefore,  presumably,  to  such  an  amount  as 
China  can  borrow  in  Europe ;  and  Port  Arthur  will 
doubtless  be  held  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
and  other  conditions.  It  has  been  suggested,  even, 
that  Japan  may  wish  to  keep  it  altogether;  and  such 
a  contingency  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
though  China  would  need  to  be  hard  driven  to  acquiesce. 

There  remains  a  more  important  condition  etill — 
more  important  not  only  as  regards  Japan,  but  more 
intimately  concerning  the  welfare  of  China,  and  more 
closely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Western  nations 
which  have  commercial  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
There  is  a  growing  impression  that  Japanese  aspira- 
tions are  not  limited  to  reforming  Corea,  but  that  her 
statesmen  purpose  to  insist  on  China  also  moving, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  open  up  the  country  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse. There  is  a  refreshing  whole-heartedness  about 
the  Japanese  and  their  new  civilization.  Like  converts 
who  have  got  a  new  religion,  they  are  anxious  to  impart 
its  blessings  freely  to  all  around.  The  present  campaign 
was  practically  initiated  when  Japan  persuaded  Corea 
to  sign,  in  1876,  a  treaty  after  the  model  that  Japan 
had  had  recently  presented  to  her  by  Western  Powers. 
They  would  now,  apparently,  like  to  go  further,  and 
oblige  China  to  accept  international  relations  which 
they  have  recognized  as  good  for  the  human  race.  The 
project  is  a  large  one,  and  may  fill  the  Mandarins 
with  consternation.  Traditional  opponents  of  change, 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  accept  it  more  willingly  if 
tendered  as  a  Japanese  gift.  When,  rather  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  Che  Hwang-te  reformed  China 
by  substituting  Governors  and  Viceroys  for  the  feudal 
Princelings  who  had  so  far  ruled  the  separate  States,  he 
encountered  such  opposition  from  the  Literati  of  that 
day  that  he  ordered  the  burning  of  the  books  which  they 
were  constantly  quoting,  and  not  only  did  he  do  so,  but 
he  burned  sundry  of  the  philosophers  themselves  to 
encourage  the  rest.  The  recipe  is  somesbat  antiquated, 
and  would  be  repugnant,  no  doubt,  to  the  modern 
Japanese.  Bu*-,  without,  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
a  similar  expedient  will  be  necessary  to  convince  the 
pedants,  whose  vanity  and  corruption  are  so  largely 
responsible  for  their  present  humiliation,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  far- reaching  reforms  cannot  be 
effected  in  China  with  kid  gloves.  The  task  of  reform- 
ing Chinese  officialdom,  introducing  order  into  Chinese 
finance,  and  enforcing  the  mfasures  necessary  to 
develop  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  Empire,  will 
require  a  man  of  different  calibre  from  those  who  have 
hitherto  mismanaged  affairs  at  Pekin.  It  will  be  a 
triumph  for  Japanese  policy  if  the  emergency  should 
bring  such  a  man  to  the  front. 


THE  WOMEN'S  TRADE-UNION  CONFERENCE. 

rfMiE  Conference  which  was  convened  on  Monday  last 
-L  by  the  Women's  Trade-Union  Association,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Chairmen  of  the  experience  of  Sir  John 
Hutton,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  Mr.  Ha'dane,  while 
it  had  the  hearty  approval  of  Professor  Marshall,  Mr. 
John  Burns,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  may  prove  the 
nucleus  of  a  useful  agency  in  the  industrial  world.  It 
was  resolved  to  form  a  Central  Counc  1  for  London  after 
the  model  of  the  National  Federal  Council  founded  in 
Glasgow  in  March.  Its  ohjec's  are  describe!  in  detail 
under  seven  Committees,  and  m\y  be  summed  up  as 
including  the  gathering  of  facts  and  the  dissemination  of 
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statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  working-women  in 
London,  a  more  scientific  attempt  than  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  educate  and  organize  such  women,  and  to  improve 
their  conditions  by  legislation  and  other  means.  The  Com- 
mittees are  to  be  formed  from  delegates  of  the  Trades- 
Union,  "  with  power  to  add  to  their  number" — which  may- 
be taken  to  mean  that  certain  efficient  members  of  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  them.  As 
several  Societies  already  exist  for  organizing  women,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  adding  to  their  number,  and  possibly 
the  Trade-Union  Association  may  appoint  within  itself  the 
Committees  having  education  and  organization  for  their 
objects. 

At  this  time  of  day  we  need  not  plead  the  value  of  care- 
fully collected  facts.  As  Miss  Clementina  Black  remarked, 
nothing  comes  home  more  strongly  to  those  who  study  the 
problems  of  Labour  than  their  own  ignorance,  the  ignorance 
of  working-women,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  Is  there  not  already  in  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  bureau  with  an  able 
woman  conducting  it,  especially  appointed  to  collect  and 
tabulate  facts'?  Nothing  that  can  strengthen  Miss  Clara 
Collet's  hand  should  be  neglected ;  but  the  powers  of  one 
woman,  even  with  an  efficient  staff  at  her  disposal,  are 
limited,  and,  while  Miss  Collet's  work  sets  a  standard  to 
investigators,  it  is  possible  that  private  agencies  may  be 
able  to  gather  fuller  and  more  personal,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  more  accurate  details,  while  the  information  is  brought 
more  up  to  date  than  can  be  done  by  the  slow  methods  of 
the  Labour  Department.  This  is  now  engrossed  in  an  even 
wider  inquiry  than  the  one  which  the  Council  proposes 
itself  to  pursue — namely,  irregularity  of  employment — and 
a  multitude  of  trades  must  remain  untouched  by  it  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

Miss  Irwin's  Report  to  the  Glasgow  Council  on  the  condi- 
tions of  life  of  shop  assistants,  if  substantially  correct  (which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  constitutes  a  strong  argument 
for  speedy  legislation  in  this  direction.  Those  who  know 
much  of  this  class  in  London  believe  that  a  similar  inquiry 
carried  out  there  would  vastly  strengthen  that  argument.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  decide  in  what  direction  inquiry  is 
most  urgently  needed.  Barmaids,  as  a  class,  suffer 
quite  as  much  as  shop  assistants.  A  speaker  at  the 
Conference  mentioned  lunatic  asylums,  where  attendants 
are  in  charge  of  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  idiots  for  thirteen 
hours  "  off  the  reel,"  and  where  married  attendants  continue 
their  work  during  pregnancy,  and  she  testified  to  cases  within 
her  personal  knowledge  in  which  children  born  under 
these  circumstances  suffer  from  St.  Vitus's  dance,  epilepsy, 
and  mental  disorders.  If  such  an  allegation  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, light  is  thrown  on  another  of  the  dark  places 
where  women  work. 

The  publication  of  wage-lists  may  form  a  useful  feature 
of  the  Council.  At  present  employers  often  either  keep 
none,  or  quote  prices  without  making  allowance  for  deduc- 
tions which  make  a  sensible  difference.  Girls  working  in 
different  towns,  or  even  in  another  part  of  the  same  town, 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  prices  others  are  receiving  for 
similar  work.  Practical  men  speak  strongly  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  educated  persons  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  women  of  the  working  classes.  Here  the 
clubs  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  or  utilize  will  be 
extremely  useful.  It  is  not  easy  to  win  the  confidence  of 
working- women  and  factory  girls.  To  do  so  needs  patient 
and  consistent  effort ;  but  it  is  likely  that  that  confidence 
will  in  time  be  accorded  more  fully  to  the  tried  friend, 
even  if  she  chance  to  be  a  lady,  than  to  the  official  expert, 
however  competent ;  while  the  manager  of  such  a  club,  or 
the  matron  of"  a  work -girls'  home,  has  opportunities  denied 
to  casual  observers  of  gauging  the  relative  reliability  of 
those  from  whom  she  draws  her  facts.  Miss  Hicks  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  these  clubs  in  training  women,  and  in 
affording  the  chance  of  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of 
laws  affecting  their  trades— such  as  the  Factory  and  Truck 
Acts  or  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  of  which  they  too 
often  know  little  or  nothing.  If  some  current  topic  can  be 
dealt  with,  such  as  a  girl  claiming  wages  or  damages  in 
court,  it  is  easy  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  give  practical 
illustration  to  a  debate. 

In  bringing  the  grievances  of  industrial  life  forcibly  home 
io  the  public  conscience,  an  informal  Association  has  advan- 
tages denied  to  an  ofiicial  one.  Public  opinion  is  a  not 
u  nmportant  ally  at  certain  stages  of  an  agitation,  and  it  is 


very  often  true  that  persons  who  will  not  read  Blue-books 
or  labour  reports  do  not  care  because  they  do  not  know, 
and  do  not  know  because  information  is  not  supplied  to  them 
in  sufficiently  popular  forms  from  accredited  sources. 

How  many  realize  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  supple- 
mentary wage  1  It  was  forcibly  put  by  a  well-paid 
mechanic,  as  he  truly  described  himself,  "  one  of  the 
aristocrats  of  labour."  Supposing  he  wishes  to  provide  his 
own  daughter  with  the  means  of  livelihood,  he  places  her  in 
a  confectioner's  shop  or  other  light  employment,  and  her 
pay  of  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
finances  of  the  well-to-do  family ;  but  one  day  the  father 
dies,  the  supplementary  becomes  the  living  wage,  and  the 
superior  girl,  who  has  been  well  brought  up,  sinks  to  a 
low  level  in  the  labour  market.  A  Russian  Jew  made  a 
point  worthy  of  attention,  when  he  begged  women  to 
agitate  for  the  appointment  of  a  Yiddish-speaking  Inspector 
for  girls,  who,  knowing  no  English,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
unscrupulous  employers  in  the  sweating  dens. 

That  a  wide  field  for  valuable  work  lies  before  the 
Council  we  do  not  doubt.  The  collective  activity  of 
society  may  be  more  usefully  and  freely  employed  than 
has  hitheito  been  the  case.  The  energies  of  isolated 
organizations  may  be  more  carefully  concentrated.  Success 
will  depend  in  a  measure  upon  public  generosity  in  re- 
sponding to  the  appeal  of  the  Finance  Committee,  no  less 
than  upon  the  men  and  women  of  whom  the  Council  is 
composed,  and  above  all  upon  those  by  whom  it  is  officered. 
No  action  should  be  taken  that  is  not  based  upon  conclusive 
facts. 

The  investigation  and  collection  of  statistics  are  an  art 
which  requires  natural  aptitude  and  strenuous  training. 
The  untrained  individual  is  prone  to  generalize  from  a  few 
flagrant  instances,  and  to  allow  credulity,  sympathy,  and 
indignation  to  usurp  the  place  of  cool  judgment  and  im- 
partial inquiry. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  bears  testimony  to  the  work  done  by 
sixty-six  School-Board  Visitors,  who  must  necessarily  have 
varied  much  in  capabilities  and  trustworthiness,  but — they 
were  under  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Council  contemplates  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  for  a  number  of  persons.  Fortunately  its 
objects  are  just  now  arresting  attention  and  enlisting 
sympathy  in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Hatton,  of  the  People's 
Palace,  testified  to  the  readiness  of  workers  to  come 
forward  when  convinced  that  they  are  really  wanted,  and 
there  is  no  better  training  than  work  of  this  character, 
conscientiously  done  under  able  leaders,  with  a  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  has  done  good  service 
in  sending  up  a  careful  monthly  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  new  Council  will  probably  find  it  useful  to 
establish  some  such  connexion,  and  by  sound  work,  under- 
taken with  caution  and  carried  on  with  perseverance,  to 
ensure  attention  to  such  remedial  measures  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  desire  to  press  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Government. 


FROM  AN  OBSERVATORY. 

IT  will  be  an  hour  yet  before  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
Looking  down  from  the  observatory  one  can  see  the 
pathways  across  the  park  dotted  out  in  yellow  lamps,  each 
with  a  fringe  of  dim  green,  and  further  off,  hot  and  bright, 
is  the  tracery  of  the  illuminated  streets,  through  which  the 
people  go  to  and  fro.  Save  for  an  occasional  stirring,  or  a 
passing  voice  speaking  out  of  the  dimness  beneath  me,  the 
night  is  very  still.  Not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dark 
midwinter  sky  to  hide  one  speck  of  its  broad  smears  of  star 
dust  and  its  shining  constellations. 

As  the  moon  rises  the  heaven  will  be  flooded  with  blue 
light,  and  one  after  another  the  stars  will  be  submerged 
and  lost,  until  only  a  solitary  shining  pinnacle  of  bright- 
ness will  here  and  there  remain  out  of  the  whole  host 
of  them.  It  is  curious  to  think  that,  were  the  moon 
but  a  little  brighter  and  truly  the  ruler  of  the  night, 
rising  to  its  empire  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  we 
should  never  dream  of  the  great  stellar  universe  in  which 
our  little  solar  system  swims — or  know  it  only  as  a  travel- 
ler's tale,  a  strange  thing  to  be  seen  at  times  in  the  Arctic 
circle.  Nay,  if  the  earth's  atmosphere  were  some  few 
score  miles  higher,  a  night-long  twilight  would  be  drawn 
like  an  impenetrable  veil  across  the  stars.  By  a  mere  ac- 
cident of  our  existence  we  see  their  multitude  ever  and 
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again,  when  the  curtains  of  the  daylight,  and  moonlight, 
and  of  cur  own  narrow  pressing  necessities  are  for  a  little 
while  drawn  back.  Then  for  an  interval  we  look,  as  if  out 
of  a  window,  into  the  great  deep  of  heaven.  So  far  as 
physical  science  goes,  there  is  nothing  in  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  our  existence  to  necessitate  that_we  should  have 
these  transitory  glimpses  of  infinite  space.  We  can  imagine 
men  just  like  ourselves  without  such  an  outlook.  But  it 
happens  that  we  have  it. 

If  we  had  not  this  vision,  if  we  had  always  so  much 
light  in  the  sky  that  "we  could  not  perceive  the  stars,  Our 
lives,  so  far  as  we  can  infer,  would  be  very  much  as  they 
are  now  ;  there  would  still  be  the  same  needs  and  desires, 
the  same  appliances  for  our  safety  and  satisfaction ;  this 
little  gaslit  world  below  would  scarcely  miss  the  stars  now, 
if  they  were  blotted  out  for  ever.  But  our  science  would 
be  different  in  some  respects  had  we  never  seen  them.  We 
should  still  have  good  reason,  in  Foucault's  pendulum  ex- 
periment, for  supposing  that  the  world  rotated  upon  its 
axis  and  that  the  sun  was  so  far  relatively  fixed  ;  but  we 
should  have  no  suspicion  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  the 
world.  Instead  we  should  ascribe  the  seasonal  differences 
to  a  meridional  movement  of  the  sun.  Our  spectroscopic 
astronomy — so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  composition  of  the  sun 
and  moon — would  stand  precisely  where  it  does,  but  the 
bulk  of  our  mathematical  astronomy  would  not  exist.  Our 
calendar  would  still  be  in  all  essential  respects  as  it  is  now  ; 
ouryearwiththesolsticesand  equinoxes  as  its  cardinal  points. 
The  texture  of  our  pcetry  might  conceivably  be  the  poorer 
without  its  star  spangles ;  our  philosophy,  for  the  want  of  a 
nebular  hypothesis.  These  would  be  the  main  differences. 
Yet,  to  those  who  indulge  in  speculative  dreaming,  how 
much  smaller  life  would  be  with  a  sun  and  a  moon  and  a 
blue  beyond  for  the  only  visible,  the  only  thinkable  universe  ! 
And  it  is,  we  repeat,  from  the  scientific  standpoint  a  mere 
accident  that  the  present — the  daylight — world  periodically 
opens,  as  it  were,  and  gives  us  this  inspiring  glimpse  of  the 
remoteness  of  space. 

One  may  imagine  countless  meteors  and  comets  streaming 
through  the  solar  system  unobserved  by  those  who  dwelt 
under  such  conditions  as  have  just  been  suggested,  or  some 
huge  dark  body  from  the  outer  depths  sweeping  straight  at 
that  little  visible  universe,  and  all  unsuspected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. One  may  imagine  the  scientific  people  of  such  a 
world  calm  in  their  assurance  of  the  per  manence  of  things, 
incapable  almost  of  conceiving  any  disturbing  cause.  One 
may  imagine  how  an  imaginative  writer  who  doubted  that 
permanence  would  be  pooh-poohed.  "  Cannot  we  see  to 
the  uttermost  limits  of  space  1  "  they  might  argue,  "and  is 
it  not  altogether  blue  and  void  ? "  Then,  as  the  unseen 
visitor  draws  near,  begin  the  most  extraordinary  perturba- 
tions. The  two  known  heavenly  bodies  suddenly  fail  from 
their  accustomed  routine.  The  moon,  hitherto  invariably 
full,  changes  towards  its  last  quarter — and  then,  behold  I 
for  the  first  time  the  rays  of  the  greater  stars  visibly  pierce 
the  blue  canopy  of  the  sky.  How  suddenly — painfully, 
almost — the  minds  of  thinking  men  would  be  enlarged 
when  ths  rash  of  the  stars  appeared  !  And  without  doubt- 
ing any  of  the  postulates  of  natural  science,  may  we 
not  ask  whether  even  the  vastness  of  the  starry  universe  is 
indeed  the  positive  limit  of  our  perceptions  rather  than  the 
accidental  limit  of  our  knowledge,  and  suspect  that  won- 
ders— inconceivable  at  present,  and  yet  quite  comprehen- 
sible, quite  acceptable  to  the  most  sceptical  inquirer — lie 
behind  some  flimsy,  transitory  veil  of  intervening  substance 
or  scattered  light  1    What,  then  if  our  heavens  were  to  open  1 

Very  thin  indeed  is  the  curtain  between  us  and  the  Un- 
known. There  is  a  fear  of  the  night  that  is  begotten  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  a  nightmare  fear,  the  fear  of  the 
impossible;  and  there  is  another  fear  of  the  night — of  the 
starlit  night — that  comes  with  knowledge,  when  we  see  in 
its  true  proportion  this  little  life  of  ours  with  all  its  phan- 
tasmal environment  of  cities  and  stores  and  arsenals,  and 
the  habits,  prejudices,  and  promises  of  men.  Down  there 
in  the  gaslit  street  such  things  are  real  and  solid  enough, 
the  only  real  things,  perhaps ;  but  not  up  here,  not  under 
the  midnight  sky.  Here  for  a  space,  standing  silently 
upon  the  dim,  grey  tower  of  the  old  observatory,  we  may 
clear  our  minds  of  instincts  and  illusions,  and  look  out  upon 
the  real. 

And  now  to  the  eastward  the  stars  are  no  longer  innu- 
merable, and  the  sky  grows  wan.  Then  a  faint  silvery  mist 
appears  above  the  housetops,  and  then  comes  a  brilliantly 
shining  line — the  upper  edge  of  the  rising  moon. 


MEMORIAL  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
LECONTE  DE  LISLE. 

I. 

T3ESIDE  the  lordliest  grave  in  all  the  world 

A  singer  crowned  with  golden  years  and  fame 
Spake  words  more  sweet  than  wreaths  of  incense  curled 

That  bade  an  elder  yet  and  mightier  name 
Hail,  for  whose  love  the  wings  of  time  were  furled 

And  death  that  heard  it  died  of  deadlier  shame. 

Our  father  and  lord  of  all  the  sons  of  song, 
Hugo,  supreme  on  earth,  had  risen  above 

Earth,  as  the  sun  soars  noon  ward  :  grief  and  wrong 
Had  yielded  up  their  part  in  him  to  love  : 

And  one  man's  word  came  forth  upon  the  throng 
Brief  as  the  brooding  music  of  the  dove. 

And  he  now  too,  the  praiser  as  the  praised, 

Being  silent,  speaks  for  ever.    He  whose  word 

Reverberate  made  the  gloom  whereon  he  gazed 
Radiant  with  sound  whose  song  in  his  we  heard 

Stands  far  from  us  as  they  whose  souls  he  raised 
Again,  and  darkness  carolled  like  a  bird. 

II. 

Golden  western  waters  rocked  the  cradle  where  he  slept 

Songless,  crowned  with  bays  to  be  of  sovereign  song, 
Breathed  upon  with  balm  and  calm  of  bounteous  seas 
that  kept 

Secret  all  the  blessing  of  his  birthright,  strong, 
Soft,  severe,  and  sweet  as  dawn  when  first  it  laughed  and 
leapt 

Forth  of  heaven,  and  clove  the  clouds  that  wrought  it 
wrong. 

Calm  and  proud  and  patient  even  as  light  that  bides  its 
hour 

All  night  long  till  night  wax  weary,  shone  the  soul 
Crowned  and  girt  with  light,  sublime  in  peace  and  sure 
in  power, 

Simlike,  over  tidal  years  and  changes  ;  whole, 
Full,  serene,  superb  ac  time  that  kindles  fruit  from  flower, 
Lor  d  alike  of  waves  that  rest  and  waves  that  roll. 

Sunlight  round  the  soft  Virgilian  meads  where  sunbeams 
sleep 

Lulled  not  overlong  a  spirit  of  strength  to  strive 
Right  against  the  winds  that  stormier  times  heard  strain 
and  sweep 

Round  the  rocks  whereon  man  crucified  alive 
Man,  and  bade  the  soul  of  manhood  cower  and  chant  and 
weep, 

Strong  in  vain  to  soar  and  seek,  to  delve  and  dive. 
III. 

Time  and  change  and  death  made  music  as  of  life  and 
strife  and  doom 
When  his  lyric  spell  bade  ope  the  graves  of  ages  dead 
as  dust. 

Cain,  a  shadow  like  a  sunrise  clad  in  fire  whose  light  was 
gloom, 

Towered  above  the  deepening  deluge,  crying  on  justice 
held  unjust, 

Whence  his  giant  sons  should  find  the  world  their  throne 
become  their  tomb, 
And  a  wider  world  of  waters  hide  the  strongholds  of 
their  trust. 

Soiled  with  desert  sand  and  lit  with  fire  of  wrath  from 
heaven,  the  seer 
Spake  for  Naboth  slain  the  sentence  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  : 
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Age  on  ruining  age  and  year  as  rolling  thunder  crashed 
on  year 

Down  the  measures  of  the  mighty  song  that  glittered 
like  a  sword  : 

Truth  and  legend  strange  and  fierce  as  truth  or  dreams 
of  faith  and  fear 
Made  their  lightnings  one  to  crown  it,  (lashed  from 
stormy  chord  to  chord. 

Now  the  lyre  whose  lord's  wise  mastery  gave  its  notes 
reverberate  skill 
Whence  to  give  again  the  grace  of  golden  gifts  of 
hands  long  dead, 
Now  the  deep  clear  soul  that  all  the  lore  of  time  could 
scarce  fulfil, 

Now  the  sovereign  voice  that  spake  it,  now  the  radiant 
eye  that  read, 

Seem  to  sleep  as  sleeps  the  indomitable  imperishable 
will 

Here,  that  haply  lives  and  sleeps  not,  though  its  word 
on  earth  be  said. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


FEMININE  FICTION. 

AMONG  the  mob  of  ladies  who  write  with  ease,  John 
Oliver  Hobbcs,  whose  tales  are  now  issued  in  a 
collected  shape,  is  conspicuous  as  a  lady  who  writes  with 
care,  and  with  a  sense  of  style  which  is  so  considerable  that 
it  is  sometimes  left  entirely  to  its  own  support.  The  author 
of  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
finding  the  rememberable  if  not  the  right  word,  and  a 
scarcely  less  noticeable  skill  in  presenting  the  effective,  if 
not  the  inevitable,  situation.  Like  most  women  who  think 
in  the  abstract  about  the  life  which  it  is  generally  needful 
for  them  to  refrain  from  actually  living,  the  is  intensely 
cynical ;  cynicism  being  a  form  of  crying  sour  grapes 
which  a  woman  who  is  clever  and  not  emotional 
usually  finds  a  comfortable  one.  As  a  rule,  cynicism 
does  not  go  with  a  very  human  sort  of  nature;  and 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,  as  a  writer,  is  singularly  un- 
human.  She  creates  clever  and  malicious  abstractions,  who 
can  be  intensely  diverting  to  us,  and  over  whose  mimic  joys 
and  sorrows  we  see  her  smile  with  delicate  contempt.  She 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  a  contempt  for  human  nature ;  the 
contempt  of  the  head  for  the  heart,  of  the  intellect  for  the 
virtues.  Her  characters  are  generally  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended impropriety,  full  of  bad  intentions,  but  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  carrying  them  out.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  a  conscience,  but  that  they  know  there  are  con- 
ventions. They  do  not  wish  to  be  good,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  get  into  scrapes.  They  have  not  the  courage  of  their 
lack  of  convictions.  Such  a  theory  oflife  makes  it  impossible  to 
create  a  great,  character,  a  solid,  sincere  human  being,  because 
it  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  in  such  a  character.  The 
immortal  irony  of  Cervantes  was  suffused  with  love  and 
pity,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Don  Quixote  remains 
one  of  the  Bibles  of  humanity.  But  the  narrow,  feminine  con- 
tempt for  the  disagreea.bleness  of  people,  which  is  like  the 
fashionable  woman's  contempt  for  the  people  who  are  not  in 
her  set,  is,  in  art,  as  it  is  in  life,  a  sterilizing  quality,  amusing 
and  sufficient,  indeed,  for  one's  "  afternoons,"  but,  however 
amusing,  not  quite  adequate  for  the  finer  kind  of  literature. 
" To  see  life  steadily,  and  f-ee  it  whole,"  remains,  above  all 
things,  the  duty  of  the  creative  artist.  To  see  character 
through  e2)igrams  is  a  form  of  literary  preparation  which 
is  not  likely  to  lead  far  on  the  road  to  truth. 

But  the  aim  of  such  art  as  that  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
so  typically  feminine  in  its  discreet  decolletage,  is  not  truth 
but  effect,  and  effect  of  the  immediate  kind.  To  be  clever 
and  cruel  in  one's  treatment  of  character,  to  shock  just 
enough  and  not  too  much  in  one's  handling  of  situation, 
to  sting  with  sufficient  lightness  in  dialogue,  and  to  break 
off  the  thread  with  sufficient  abruptness  when  it  has  got 
too  hopelessly  tangled  :  these  are  the  j>rocedes  of  an  art 
which  seems  to  be  the  mode  of  the  moment,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly for  its  moment  amusing.  Mr.  O-car  Wilde  has  much 
to  answer  for;  The  Green  Carnation  has  glittered  for  an 
hour ;  there  are  several  literary  ladies,  of  recent  origin, 
who  have  tried  to  come  up    to  the  society  ideal ;  but 


John  Oliver  Hobbes  is  by  far  the  best  writer  of  them  j 
all,  by  far  the  most  capable  artist  in  fiction.  If  she  i 
is  rarely  like  life,  she  is  often  much  more  amusing; 
if  she  sees  character  through  epigrams,  at  all  events  her 
epigrams  are  very  cruelly  close  to  character.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  that  she  has  great  possibilities,  which,  it  also 
seems  to  us,  she  is  most  likely  to  throw  away.  But  she  is 
clever  enough  for  anything,  even,  perhaps,  to  see  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  too  clever.  No  great  writer  in  fiction 
has  ever  been  remembered  mainly  for  such  a  quality. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  clever,  if  one  "  has  the  mind  to."  It  is 
so  difficult  not  to  write  in  epigrams.  Writing  in  epigrams 
saves  one  the  trouble  of  thinking.  And  it  is  flattering  to 
one's  personal  vanity,  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  mental  economy, 
and  to  have  ingeniously  done  without  an  idea  is  a  sound  way 
of  saving  up  for  the  future.  It  is  so  gratifying  to  earn  the 
reputation  of  the  spendthrift  and  to  retain  the  reward  of 
the  miser.  And  to  be  mer  ely  clever,  permits  one,  as  nothing 
else  does,  to  be  a  social  success.  The  ambition  to  shine 
is  so  very  feminine.  It  is  that  ambition  which,  to  day,  sets 
all  the  women  writing.  They  are  not  content  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  drawing-room.  They  would  conquer  a 
place  in  literature  by  the  same  means,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  that  they  would  conquer  a  place  in  society.  This 
is  not  the  aim  or  the  method  of  the  true  artist.  Being 
human,  he  desires  applause;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  an  artist, 
he  does  not  work  simply  in  order  that  he  may  be  admired 
or  envied.  He  is  not  always  dressing  for  the  drawing- 
room.  Feminine  fiction,  on  the  contrary,  lives  before  the 
mirror;  it  is  like  a  beautiful,  low-necked  evening-tlress, 
worn  in  order  that  the  wearer  may  be  admired  by  men  and 
envied  by  women. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  ENGLISH  DEER  PARKS. 

WHY  .should  our  deer  parks  be  devoted  exclusively, 
or  almost  exclusively,  to  fallow  deer  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  red-deer?  There  are  many  other  species  of 
animal  capable  of  being  kept  in  England  under  the  same 
conditions,  or  with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  shelter  and  arti- 
ficial feeding  than  is  afforded  to  deer  in  most  parks.  The 
question  arises  irresistibly  when  we  remember  that  we 
have,  in  England  alone  (according  to  the  latest  authority 
upon  the  subject),  nearly  four  hundred  parks  and  paddocks 
in  which  deer  are  kept.  Of  these  over  three  hundred  are 
stocked  with  fallow  deer  only,  eighty  or  ninety  with  red- 
deer  as  well,  and  a  few  with  the,  latter  species  only.  Surely 
a  little  variety  would  add  greatly  to  the  charm  and  interest 
of  the  brilliant  features  in  our  English  scenery  % 

Something  in  the  way  of  securing  this  diversity  has 
already  been  done.  The  Japanese  deer  {Cervus  sika),  im- 
ported thirty  years  ago,  has  been  introduced  in  many  parks, 
and  only  recently  a  herd  of  twenty  wapiti  (Cervus  cana- 
densis) has  been  brought  from  Wyoming,  and  placed  in  a 
park  in  Derbyshire.  The  wapiti,  in  pursuit  of  which  so 
many  English  sportsmen  have  gone  to  the  Wild  West,  is 
one  of  the  same  group  as  our  red- deer,  but  exceeds  it  in 
size,  and  carries,  when  old,  magnificent  antlers.  Wapiti 
are  also  living  in  Sussex,  the  Axis  deer  in  at  least  three 
counties,  and  Mesopotamian  deer  in  several  parks ;  while 
Formosan  deer  and  elk  have  also  been  tried.  The  black  sheep 
from  the  Faroe  Islands,  Cashmere  sheep,  and  the  black  and 
white  Spanish  breed  have,  among  other  varieties,  been  long 
known  as  ornaments  to  our  parks,  the  last  named,  at  all 
events,  being  very  good  eating.  The  gayal  {Bos  frontalis), 
a  semi-domesticated  ox  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  districts  and 
Assam,  a  handsome  animal,  generally  of  a  blackish- brown 
colour,  marked  with  white  on  the  legs  and  abdomen,  has 
lived  for  several  years  in  an  Oxfordshire  park  ;  and  even 
the  African  springbok  and  the  Indian  antelope  have  been 
introduced  not  altogether  unsuccessfully. 

The  sambur  {Cervus  Aristotelis),  one  of  a  group  of  deer 
having  "  heads  "  of  the  Ruvine  type,  with  three  points  and 
a  short  and  thick  beam-antler,  is  another  hardy  deer,  which 
would  probably  thrive  well  in  our  parks.  And  those  who 
possess  deep  shady  woods  might  attempt  the  introduction 
of  that  mighty  animal,  which  under  the  name  of  elk  and 
moose  {Alces  machlis)  is  found  sparingly  in  the  forests  of 
northern  Europe,  and  more  plentifully  in  the  far  north-west 
of  America,  ranging  in  both  hemispheres  up  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  As  long  ago  as  1768,  Gilbert  White,  as  he  mentions 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pennant,  suffered  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment on  going-over  to  see  a  moose  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Goodwood,  and  finding  that  it  had 
died  on  the  previous  morning.  One  might  well  be  proud  of 
being  able  to  show,  as  one  of  the  sights  of  a  demesne,  an 
animal  that  sometimes  measures  eight  feet  at  the  shoulder. 
This  is  the  beast  which  charms  the  "  still  hunter  "  of  North 
America,  and  of  which  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  wrote. 

To  turn  to  the  South  African  antelopes,  several  of  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  exterminated,  could  we  not  save  some 
examples  of  these,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  acclimatize  them 
thoroughly  %  Some  day  there  will  be  a  generation  who  will 
envy  the  present  one  because  it  saw  a  live  giraffe.  There 
are  other  animals,  too,  which  we  can,  perhaps,  save.  At  all 
events  it  is  worth  while  to  try.  That  magnificent,  ox-like 
antelope,  the  eland  (Oreas  canna),  which  sometimes  stands 
as  much  as  nineteen  hands  at  the  withers,  and  weighs 
1.500  lbs.  and  upwards,  has  bred  readily  in  confinement, 
and  has  been  proved  to  stand  the  English  climate  well, 
with  a  little  protection.  The  Earl  of  Derby  imported  some 
in  1840,  and  again  ten  years  later;  but  it  appears  that  it  is 
now  difficult  to  obtain  imported  specimens.  But  if  a  few 
could  be  procured  it  would  be  worth  any  one's  bestowing 
both  money  and  attention  to  save  this  grand  animal  from 
extinction.  From  the  description  of  its  favourite  haunts,  it 
appears  that  some  of  our  undulating  parks,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  wood  and  situated  on  a  dry  soil,  would  be  exactly 
suited  to  its  requirements  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
ever  becoming  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  venison  ;  but 
it  may  be  added  that  the  flesh  resembles  beef,  but  is  more 
delicate,  and  has  a  game  flavour  and  plenty  of  fat. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  hartebeest  {Alcelaphus  caama), 
one  of  the  bovine  antelopes,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  fairly 
abundant,  but  is  now  almost  extinct,  in  Caps  Colony, 
though  there  are  still  some  along  the  course  of  the  Orange 
River.  Some  of  the  oryxes  of  South  Africa,  noble  beasts 
with  long  horns  in  both  sexes,  either  straight  or  curved 
backwards,  would  be  beautiful  ornaments  to  our  English 
grass  lands.  Among  them  are  the  gemsbok  {Oryx  gazella), 
which,  with  its  graceful  straight  horns — three  feet  long 
occasionally — running  up  parallel  with  one  another,  viewed 
in  profile,  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  fabulous 
unicorn  ;  and  the  heavy,  fleshy  blaubok,  or  equine 
antelope. 

Another  animal  which  suggests  itself  as  suitable  for 
acclimatization  is  the  guanaco  {Llama  guanacos),  which, 
with  the  vicuna  {Llama  vicugna')  and  the  domesticated 
llama  and  alpaca,  perhaps  derived  from  it,  represents  the 
camel  in  the  New  World.  The  guanaco  inhabits  Southern 
Patagonia,  which  has  a  very  cold  winter,  though  drier  than 
that  of  England,  and,  albeit  that  it  has  a  dry  soil,  is  swept 
with  cruel  winds.  But  as  Darwin  speaks  of  the  guanaco 
on  the  mountains  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  able  to  stand  even  our  dull  skies  and  damp,  dreary 
climate.  The  wool  of  the  llamas  is  very  soft,  and  the  beau- 
tiful "  ponchos "  woven  of  this  command  high  prices  in 
Buenos  A>res  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  has 
also  been  largely  imported  into  England  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  these  animals  would  succeed 
here,  but  that  the  trial  might  be  made  by  those  whose 
means  afford  them  the  opportunity ;  and  so,  perhaps,  we 
might  avoid  losing  off  the  earth  (as  we  have  lost  the  true 
quagga)  many  of  those  beautiful  and  interesting  species 
known  roughly  as  "  big  game." 


THE  MUSICAL  RENAISSANCE. 

MOTTL  must  again  be  taken  as  our  principal  theme, 
less  on  account  of  his  shining  merits  than  the  great 
significance  of  the  popular  success  of  the  concerts  called  by 
his  name.  First,  however,  let  us  say  that  the  concert  of 
Tuesday  evening  last  was  in  no  way  inferior  to,  but  rather 
better  than,  the  preceding  ones.  The  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  players — the  finest  ever  got  together  in  London 
— were  on  their  mettle,  and  danced  in  their  chains  with 
a  rhythmical  freedom  and  abandon  that  are  rarely  heard. 
Mottl,  too,  had  the  mood  on  him,  and  continued  to  reveal 
his  artistic  nature,  its  richness  and  its  poverty,  with  a 
kind  of  pagan  joy  in  the  business  that  was  catching  and 
exhilarating.  The  programme  afforded  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities, and  contained  little  that  a  reasonable  audience 
could  object  to  :  there  was  no  Beethoven  to  hamper  him  and 
no  Wilhelmj  to  bore  us.    Not  that  all  the  pieces  were 


equally  well  played.    On  the  contrary,  the  rendering  of  the 
Carnaval  Romain  of  Berlioz  was  hardly  ideal,  and  that  of  the 
Meistersingers  overture  an  ignominious  failure.    For  Mottl 
is  as  great  an  egoist  as  wields  the  baton ;  he  will  express 
only  what  he  feels  at  the  passing  moment ;  and  though, 
when  he  is  on  his  proper  ground,  his  sincerity  helps  him  to 
do  some  things  well — nay,  magnificently — it  also  makes  one 
feel  more  keenly  and  quickly  the  many  limitations  that  so 
closely  hedge  round  his  capabilities.    On  Tuesday,  when  his 
spirits  and  energy  fairly  overflowed,  he  started  the  Meister- 
singers  overture  at  a  rollicking   pace  that  would  have 
horrified  Wagner ;  then,  feeling  the  lack  of  dignity  and 
force,  tried  to  compensate  for  their  absence  by  driving  his 
men  faster  and  louder,  until  in  the  end  the  thing  became 
harsh,  wiredrawn,  and  altogether  distorted.    The  Berlioz 
music  was  played  with  more  conscience,  but  missed  fire  all 
the  same.    We  know  what  manner  of  man  the  composer 
was — his  lean,  wiry  figure  and  intense  face,  his  savage 
energy  and  sardonic  laughter,  his  fury  and  fire  (not  always 
Heaven-descended),  and  withal  the  strange  grace  with  which, 
even  in  his  wildest  moods,  he  recovers  his  self-possession 
and  turns  away  with  a  bow  just  before  he  becomes  ridiculous — 
and  we  also  know  Mottl  !    And  the  difference  between  the 
burly  form,  jolly  face,  and  general  bonhomie  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  Berlioz  with  whom  we  are  so  familiar  is  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  Carnaval  Iiomain 
as  played  by  Mottl  and  the  kind  of  rendering  we  cannot  but 
think  Berlioz  intended.    Mottl's  dancers  were  boisterous, 
as  though  they  had  drunk  too  much  lager  beer  ;  Berlioz's, 
less  disgusting,  are  merely  elevated  with  absinthe.    We  are 
afraid  that  much  of  the  music  of  Berlioz  will  only  receive 
ideal  renderings  when  band  and  conductor  are  elevated  in 
the  same  way.    Two  other  items  were  interesting  rather 
than  enjoyable.    Wagner's  Die  Feen  overture  was  played 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Henschel,  and  the  world  will  lose 
little  if  it  is  as  long  before  any  one  plays  it  again.  Liszt's 
Symphonic  Poem,  Hazeppa — founded  on  some   verses  of 
Victor  Hugo — is  astonishing,  but  scarcely  a  work  of  art. 
The  binding  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  to  the  horse's 
back  is  vividly  depicted,  and  he  is  rushed  up  and  down 
chromatic  scales,  tumbled  over  precipices  of  arpeggios,  and 
dashed  against  boulders  of  minor  ninths  with  a  recklessness 
that  must  have  lowered  the  market  value  of  the  steed,  and 
completely  baffles  any  attempt  of  the  audience  to  follow ; 
while  at  intervals  the  trombones  snort  out  in  derision  a 
music-hall  melody  appropriately  suggestive  of  "  'E  don't 
know  where  'e  are  " ;  all  of  which  is,  we  say,  astonishing, 
interesting,  but  certainly  not  very  enjoyable,  nor  at  all  a 
work  of  art. 

The  remainder  of  the  concert  chiefly  afforded  matter  for 
praise,  if  not  always  unqualified   praise.     The  Parsifal 
prelude  was  almost  perfectly  given ;    though   we  doubt 
whether  a  dozen  people  in  the  Hall  appreciated  the  finished 
art  implied   in   those  ^Eolian  breathings  of  the  tremolo 
accompaniment  to  the  wailing  melody.  Nor  did  the  audience 
seem  to  care  greatly  for  the  scene  from  the  third  act  of 
Parsifal;  but  we  emphatically  disagree  with  those  critics 
who  declare  that  it  should  not  have  been  given  at  all.  No 
one  in  his  senses  declines  an  engraving  because  he  cannot 
secure  the  original  painting  in  oils ;  no  one  refuses  to  play 
this  scene  upon  the  piano  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  his 
study ;  and  since  publicity  alone  does  not  constitute  a  vice, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  own  that,  for  our  part,  we  gladly  accept 
selections  from  Parsifal  on  the  concert-platform,  pending 
the  day  when  the  whole  work  will  be  put  on  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden.    In  this  scene  a  curious  thing  was  observ- 
able.   Earlier  in  the  evening  Mr.  Willy  Birrenkoven,  from 
Bayrenth,  bad  sung,  most  distressingly,  Siegmund's  song 
from  the  first  act  of  Die  Walkiire  and  Lohengrin's  apologia 
from  the  last  act  of  Ijohengrin.    It  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  his  voice,  for  he  has  none  :  his  substitute  for  it  being  a 
curious  soft,  smudgy,  broken  bark ;  and  he  had  made  the 
worst  of  this  by  singing  in  the  manner  which  in  some 
quarters  is  still  regarded  as  truly  Wagnerian.   When,  how- 
ever, in  the  Parsifal  music  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  really  sang  his 
phrases,  Mr.  Birrenkoven  seemed  to  think  that  the  contrast 
would  never  do,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  scene  he  not 
only  subdued  his  tones,  but  actually  made  attempts — more 
or  less  ineffectual,  but  still  attempts — at  expressive  vocali- 
zation ;  and  in  consequence  was  more  satisfactory  than  he 
had  hitherto  been.    This  was  well,  for  it  gives  one  hope  for 
Mr.  Birrenkoven,  whose  salad   days  are  scarcely  past  ; 
whereas  to  have  spoilt  the  Good  Friday  scene — a  thing  that 
fills  the  room  with  the  sense  of  spring  and  the  scent  of 
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violets,  and  made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  parts  of  pure 
love — would  have  been  unforgivable.  The  concert  ter- 
minated with  a  performance  of  the  Kaiser- March,  which 
made  one  long  to  be  a  German. 

The  Mottl  concerts  are  a  matter  concerning  chiefly 
Messrs.  Mottl  and  Schultz-Curtius  and  their  respective  con- 
sciences and  pockets ;  but  their  popular  success  concerns  us 
all.  Not  so  long  ago  the  late  Cusins  and  Costa  were  musical 
lords  of  London,  and  there  was  little  orchestral  music  save 
the  scanty  cold  cabbage  served  and  re- served  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  ;  and  its  concerts,  it  would  seem,  were 
kept  going  mostly  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  like  the 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,  than  which,  one  suspects,  they 
were  rather  heavier.  Then  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
given  us  Mottl  brought  over  Richter,  and  with  Richter 
began  the  forward  movement.  The  people  of  London  made 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  they  liked  orchestral  music  ;  and 
though  some  of  us  declared,  almost  with  tears,  that  they 
would  not  like  it  long,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  evidently 
looked  over  thejwrong  shoulder.  For  Richter  flourished, 
as  we  know ;  and  after  a  time  Mr.  Henschel  followed  with 
faltering  steps.  The  Philharmonic  Society  woke  up.  The 
suggestion  of  a  certain  critic  that  the  directors  should  retire 
compulsorily  at  the  age  of  ninety  met  with  a  degree  of  ap- 
proval which  showed  that  the  good  people  who  attended  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  desired  to  hear  good  music  well  per- 
formed there  as  elsewhere.  Finally,  the  rush  to  hear  Mottl 
may  be  taken  to  prove  that  London  can  support  no  less  than 
four  series  of  orchestral  concerts  per  annum.  Some  critics 
deny  this,  on  the  ground  that  they  demonstrated 
its  impossibility  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  it 
is  foolish  (if  we  may  use  a  slang  phrase  literally)  not  to 
"  face  the  music  "  ;  for  Mottl's  success  is  as  undoubted  as  it 
is  significant.  It  is  the  pro  tempore  crown  of  a  musical 
renaissance  in  London — the  highest  mark  so  far  reached 
by  that  upward  movement.  And  though  it  is  hard  on  the 
English  public  to  say  that  four  series  of  concerts  constitute 
a  Renaissance,  yet,  fallen  so  low  as  we  are,  any  token  of 
improvement  must  be  gratefully  observed. 

.  A  word  of  warning  is  also  needed.  Bayreuth,  to  say 
nothing  worse  of  it,  is  now  the  home  of  many  people  who 
lived  so  long  with  a  great  artist,  Richard  Wagner,  that  they 
almost  believe  they  are  great  artists  themselves,  just  as  Major 
Pendennis,  Thackeray  tells  us,  by  constant  association  with 
dukes,  nearly  came  to  think  himself  a  duke.  If  Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius  allows  these  persons  to  impose  artists  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Birrenkoven  upon  him,  if  on  certain  nights  of 
the  year  Queen's  Hall  is  turned  into  a  branch  of  Bayreuth, 
then  farewell  to  the  glory  of  the  Mottl  Concerts,  farewell, 
also,  to  the  cash  profit.  We  feel  it  the  more  advisable  to 
say  this  at  the  present  moment  because  already  certain 
German  and  French  critics  are  deliberately  endeavouring 
to  exclude  English  artists  from  the  Mottl  Concerts.  Thus, 
we  read  that  "  Miss  Marie  Brema  (in  singing  the  great 
G otter dammeruny  scene)  had  incurrred  the  displeasure  of  all 
her  well-wishers  by  undertaking  a  task  wholly  unfitted  to  her 
powers."  The  writer  of  this  might  be  asked  by  what  right  he 
spoke  for  "all  Miss  Brema's  well-wishers";  but,  passing  the 
point,  let  us  note  that  the  lady  sang  the  scene  at  Madame 
W'agner's  request,  and  sang  it  so  well  that,  while  the 
audience  remained  in  the  Hall  to  recall  her  again  and  again, 
more  than  one  leading  critic  went  home  to  write  in  almost 
extravagant  terms  of  the  performance.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  Schultz-Curtius  should  be  blind  and  deaf  to  such 
criticisms.  Let  him  choose  the  best  artists  wherever  he 
can  find  them,  and  regardless  of  their  nationality.  And 
this  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  music  performed. 
To  play  compositions  of"  various  unimportant  gentlemen  who 
were  good  friends  of  Wagner  and  the  Wagner  cause  will 
be  fatal.  Good  renderings  of  fine  music  alone  will  attract 
the  public  :  that  is  not  the  least  important  moral  of  Mottl's 
success. 


THE  SHOP-GIRL  AT  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE. 

f~\T$  seeing  the  new  piece  at  the  Gaiety  one  is  struck  by 
yj  the  fact  that  people  are  beginning  to  take  the  theatre 
quite  seriously  ;  it  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
music-hall.  Constraint  pleases  our  wilful  modern  youths 
less  and  less,  and  it  may  be  the  greater  liberty  of  the 
playhouse  that  attracts  them.  No  convention  obliges  you, 
as  at  the  hall,  to  drink  during  the  whole  of  the  performance, 


and  you  are  free,  except  between  the  acts,  to  abstain  from 
tobacco. 

The  Gaiety  is  now  crowded  by  a  contented  audience,  for 
whom  excellent  entertainment  is  provided.  Certainly  there 
are  many  dull  moments  in  the  first  act  of  The  Shop- Girl.  A 
vague  crowd  continually  loiters  on  and  wanders  off  the 
stage,  leaving  us  time  to  regret  we  do  not  see  more  of  the 
principal  artists.  But  the  second  act  is  gay,  animated,  and 
charmingly"  frivolous,  containing  many  amusing  songs,  and 
fair  bright  endlessness  of  pretty  faces  and  waving  skirts. 

The  playgoer  might  be  confidentially  recommended  to 
arrive  L  t"ue  for  this  merry  second  act.  But,  the  plot  !  we 
must  not  forget  the  plot  -that  most  important  ingredient 
in  a  musical  farce ;  and  it  might  be  that  if  you  missed  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  piece  the  story  would  lose  for  you 
some  of  its  coherence.  Here  we  have  foundlings,  an  heiress 
to  four  millions,  a  mothrr  who  objects  to  her  son  marrying 
a  shop-girl,  a  shop-girl  who  insists  on  marrying  the  son,  and 
■urns  out — "  fancy  that!  ' — to  be  the  lost  heiress  of  the 
four  millions  !  All  these  complications  take  place  on  a  bril- 
liant background  suggestive  of  Marshall  &  Snelgrove.  The 
audience  is  kept  in  breathless  suspense  as  the  thrilling 
romance  proceeds — interrupted,  from  time  to  time,  by 
irrelevant  song  and  dainty  dance — but  holding  one's  inte- 
rest to  the  happy  end.  At  moments  the  dialogue 
seems  a  little  lacking  in  meaning.  But  we  must  not 
expect  too  much  ;  even  in  real  life,  if  words  were  always 
proportioned  to  ideas,  there  would  be  pauses  in  the  chatter 
of  London  drawing-rooms,  and,  under  the  worldly  light  of 
rose-shaded  candles,  dinners  would  be  eaten  in  silence. 

There  is  certainly  veryT  little  novelty  of  thought  or  expres- 
sion in  The  Shojy-Girl,  but  the  humour  wanting  in  the  piece 
is  supplied  by  the  acting.  Mr.  Edmund  Payne,  as  the 
shop-walker,  is  irresistibly  droll  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Williams, 
adequate  ;  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  is  the  life  of  the  entertain- 
ment. His  talent  recalls  the  late  Fred  Leslie;  he  is  gay, 
versatile,  energetic,  without  that  rather  painful  expression 
of  responsible  hard-working  merriment  sometimes  worn  by 
a  performer  who  has  so  much  on  his  shoulders.  He  has  a 
sympathetic  personality,  and  while  he  is  on  the  stage  there 
is  no  flagging  of  spirits.  Miss  Ada  Reeve,  as  the  shop- 
girl, is  genial  and  lively,  with  a  facile  voice,  an  explicit 
manner,  and  a  pretty  face.  Miss  Katie  Seymour  is  clever 
and  graceful,  and  her  Japanese  dance  with  Mr.  Payne  subtle 
and  artistic.  Yoimg  Mr.  Grossmith  is  amusing,  and  sings 
a  capital  song  very  well.  M  iss  Sinden  whirls  like  an  autumn 
leaf  before  the  wind,  giving  a  fleeting  impression  of  misty, 
translucent  drapery,  but  there  is  nothing  either  novel  or 
interesting  in  her  performance.  Miss  Helen  Lee,  rather 
immobile  but  not  unpleasing,  took  the  part — we  were 
informed  on  a  slip  of  paper — of  Miss  Sherman,  who  was 
indisposed.  Probably  in  the  other  roles  the  "under- 
studies" were  indisposed,  as  all  the  principals  took  their 
own  parts. 

Original  and  charming  is  the  Pierrot  dance,  rhythmical, 
dainty,  and  not  marred  by  the  irritating  coloured  lime- 
light of  hesitating  hue  and  changeful  tint,  usually 
introduced  when  corybants  trip  in  pure  white.  Who- 
ever originated  the  dresses  has  a  keen  eye  for  picturesque 
effect.  In  the  second  act  the  ladies  wear  gorgeous 
costumes.  Yet  are  they  free  from  the  reproach  of  being 
over-dressed.  The  music  of  Mr.  Caryll  and  Mr.  Monckton 
is  above  the  average  level.  It  is  light  and  exhilarating; 
some  of  the  melodies  impose  themselves  at  once,  fatally,  on 
the  memory. 

The  advantages  of  entertainments  of  this  kind — of  pure 
frivolity — are  not  to  be  gainsaid  as  a  rest  for  the  brain. 
"  You  shall  see  great  poets,  rare  philosophers,  night  after 
night  on  the  broad  giin  before  a  row  of  yellow  lights  and 
mouthing  masks."  Notwithstanding  some  faults,  the  new 
piece  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
nation . 


OPEEA  COMIQUF. -THE  WIFE  OF  DIVES. 

THE  greatest  amount  of  liberty  should  be  conceded  to 
the  playwright ;  all  the  world  is  his— all  the  world, 
with  its  joys,  its  woes,  its  passions,  its  love  ;  he  may  probe, 
and  analyse,  and  depict  them  all ;  he  inay,  according  to 
Jean  Jullien,  "  take  slices  from  life  and  transplant  them 
to  the  stage  by  means  of  art "  ;  but  when  he  is  engaged 
in  the  process  of  evolving  his  characters  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  take  incidents  that  have  actually  occurred 
in   a   way   that   may   injure   or    offend   living  people. 
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If  he  infringe  this  rule,  his  work  is  mere  reporting  and  not 
art.  Mr.  "  S.  X.  Courte  "  has  committed  this  fault.  How- 
ever fine  the  dialogue,  however  promising  the  dramatic 
texture  of  certain  scenes,  nothing  can  save  the  play  from 
the  reproach  that  it  revives,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
a  sad  and  sordid  story,  all  the  actors  of  which  are  still  living, 
and  may  still  be  suffering. 

The  Wife  of  Dives  is  nothing  but  a  distorted  version  of 
the  "  Great  Pearl  Case  "  which  was  the  talk  of  London  for 
many  days.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  relate  the  plot ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  protest,  and  to  proceed  to  consider  the  play 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  In  this  respect  there  is 
much  to  praise,  if  there  are  also  many  shortcomings  to 
record.  The  author  is  a  novice,  and,  like  all  newcomers  on 
the  English  stage,  he  believes  that  comedy  scenes  are 
essential  in  a  drama,  and  therefore  he  interleaves  the  action 
with  bits  of  dialogue  in  lighter  vein,  which  are  some- 
times funny,  sometimes  irrelevant,  and  in  one  instance  not 
altogether  in  good  taste. 

But  if  humour  is  not  the  strong  point  of  Mr.  "  S.  X. 
Courte,"  it  must  be  granted  that  he  is  endowed  with  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  create  a  scene  and  drive  it 
home.  If  he  is  not  a  great  thinker,  he  is  at  least  an  homme 
de  thedtre.  In  the  first  act  there  are  two  episodes  of  great 
power — the  one  repulsive,  the  other  fascinating,  but  both 
of  really  thrilling  interest.  In  the  former  the  plutocrat, 
purse-proud  and  overbearing,  endeavours  vainly  to  force 
his  caresses  upon  an  innocent  girl,  because  his  wealth 
deludes  him  into  the  belief  that  he  is  invincible,  irresistible  ; 
in  the  other  the  conflict  between  pure  love  and  animal 
passion  is  vividly  illustrated.  That  one  scene  in  itself — 
when  the  lover  forsakes  his  bride  under  the  spell  of  his 
mistress — would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  prediction  that 
"  S.  X.  Courte  "  will  write  a  powerful,  a  notable  play  some 
day.  At  present  he  seems  to  be  overpowered  by  his  sub- 
ject ;  he  constructs  awkwardly,  he  moulds  his  phrases  in  a 
language  which  suggests  the  midnight  oil,  and  often  does 
not  travel  beyond  the  footlights ;  but  in  all  this  immature, 
this  undigested  dramatic  stuff,  there  is  a  latent  something 
which  will  ripen  into  real  drama  when  the  author  has 
mastered  his  craft. 

The  production  of  The  Wife  of  Dives  will  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  its  author  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  may 
have  perceived  his  shortcomings  ;  he  may  also  have  learned 
that  the  success  of  a  play  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  its 
exponents.  No  doubt  Miss  Brandon's  interesting  per- 
sonality, her  charm,  her  grace,  her  exquisite  taste  in  dress, 
did  much  to  awake  interest  in  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
Dives ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Anson's  conception  of  the  heartless 
and  ill-mannered  nouveau  riche  formed  a  powerful  contrast 
to,  and  an  apology  for,  the  conduct  of  his  unfortunate  wife. 
But  otherwise  no  one  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  author, 
no  one  seemed  able  to  clothe  the  characters  in  real  flesh  and 
blood.  Mr.  Glenney,  the  lover  in  chief,  mistook  rant  and 
insolence  in  speech  for  genuine  feeling  and  sentiment ;  the 
actors  of  the  would-be  comic  parts,  despairing  of  making 
their  lines  tell,  drifted  into  exaggeration  ;  and  the  inexperi- 
enced young  ladies  who  were  somewhat  rashly  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  impersonating  ingenues  did  their  best,  but 
only  succeeded  in  convincing  the  audience  that  they  had 
learnt  the  words  without  grasping  their  meaning.  It  was 
a  slovenly  performance  ;  nevertheless  The  Wife  of  Dives 
contains  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  AND  CHINA. 

FOR  some  years  there  has  been  a  reckless  speculation 
upon  the  bourses  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  two 
countries  did  not  engage  in  the  over-trading  that  ended  in 
the  Baring  collapse.  Their  Governments  had  for  a  long  time 
been  economizing  in  every  way  possible,  and  the  condition 
of  the  populations  had  been  gradually  improving.  There- 
fore some  years  ago  the  two  Governments  decided,  chiefly 
at  the  instance  of  Hungary,  to  reform  their  currencies, 
putting  an  end  to  the  long  r&gime  of  inconvertible  paper. 
Very  full  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  to 
borrow  large  amounts  in  that  metal.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  their  friends,  and 


several  loans  have  been  placed  upon  the  Continent  with 
great  success.  This  spread  a  notion  throughout  Austria 
and  Hungary  that  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  was  about  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity.  Speculation 
sprang  up  on  all  sides.  First  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
funds,  then  all  sorts  of  industrial  securities,  banks,  rail- 
ways, and  so  on,  were  unduly  rushed  up.  It  is  calculated 
by  a  well-informed  Austrian  journal  that  since  New  Year's 
Day  last  there  has  been  a  rise  upon  the  Vienna  Bourse  of 
about  20  per  cent,  all  round.  Naturally,  serious  fearsare  enter- 
tained that  this  must  end  in  a  crash.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  neither  Austria  nor  Hungary  has  laid  out 
much  capital  in  unproductive,  or  even  unprofitable,  new 
enterprises.  Old  securities  have  risen  extravagantly,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  very  serious  waste  of  capital.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  liquidate  the 
bad  business  without  an  actual  crisis.  Everything  that  can 
be  done  will  be  done  by  the  governments  and  the  banks  to 
prevent  a  crash,  for  the  reform  of  the  currency  is  yet  in- 
complete. But  whether  a  sufficient  fall  in  prices  can  be 
brought  about  without  such  losses  as  will  alarm  the  public 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  condition  of  China  is  naturally  also 
exciting  much  apprehension  throughout  Europe.  Assuming 
that  the  dynasty  is  not  overthrown,  nor  the  country  plunged 
in  anarchy,  and  that  peace  is  soon  concluded,  it  seems 
certain  that  China  will  have  to  borrow  large  amounts. 
Already  she  is  said  to  be  negotiating  for  a  second  small  loan, 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  success ; 
but  the  general  belief  is  that  Japan  will  insist  upon  a  large 
war  indemnity,  and  that  China  will  have  to  raise  the  amount. 
The  Chinese  Government  would  naturally  prefer  to  borrow 
in  silver,  for,  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  money  in 
China,  it  consists  of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  investors 
in  Europe  would  much  prefer  a  gold  loan.  How  the  matter 
will  be  ultimately  settled  will  depend  upon  the  political 
condition  of  China,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  negotiations 
are  going  on,  and  upon  the  amount  of  satisfactory  security 
she  can  offer,  in  the  second  place.  Assuming  that  order  is 
fairly  well  maintained,  and  that  the  loan  is  not  so  large 
as  to  require  for  annual  interest  more  than  the  free 
Customs  revenue,  the  money  will  of  course  be  obtained. 
But  the  larger  the  loan  the  more  onerous  will  be  the 
conditions  for  China.  In  all  reasonable  probability, 
whether  China  engages  to  pay  interest  and  principal 
in  gold  or  not,  a  large  part  of  the  loan  will  be  taken  in 
silver ;  for  silver  is  the  money  of  Japan,  and  probably, 
therefore,  the  indemnity  will  be  paid  in  silver.  If  so,  a 
considerable  amount  of  silver  will  have  to  be  bought  in 
Europe  or  America  and  sent  to  the  Far  East,  and  conse- 
quently there  ought  to  be  a  rise  in  the  price.  But  the 
future  of  the  silver  market  depends  much  more  upon  the 
policy  adopted  by  China  after  the  war  than  upon  any 
amount  of  borrowing  during  its  continuance  or  at  its  close. 
If  China  once  for  all  adopts  European  civilizition,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  open  up  the  Empire  by  means  of  railways,  there  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  very  great  demand  for  silver  for  the 
Far  East,  and  consequently  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the 
price.  A  third  country  is  also  just  now  exercising  much 
influence  upon  the  European  Stock  Exchanges.  The  French 
Government  has  borrowed  from  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et 
Consignations  very  nearly  23  millions  sterling,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  borrow  a  further  20  millions  sterling.  Many 
sound  economists  urge  that  a  public  loan  should  be  issued 
for  40  millions  sterling  to  pay  off  this  great  liability  ;  and 
naturally  there  is  great  interest  in  France  as  well  as  all 
over  the  Continent  as  to  whether  that  will  be  done.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  doubt  whether  the  French  Government  will 
have  to  borrow  so  immense  a  sum,  money  is  so  plentiful  in 
Paris  that  the  public  is  looking  about  for  investments  that 
will  yield  more  than  can  be  obtained  at  home.  The  publ'c 
say  truly  enough  that  a  funding  arrangement  can  be  made 
without  withdrawing  from  the  market  inconveniently  large 
sums,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  great  probability  of 
any  serious  decrease  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  in  the 
amount  of  unemployed  money.  But  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Rentes  are  over  par,  and  nearly  all  really  good  securities  are 
proportionately  high.  For  some  time  past,  in  consequence, 
there  has  been  active  investment  in  South  African  gold 
shares,  more  particularly  in  the  shares  of  those  companies 
that  are  either  paying  good  dividends  or  have  prospects  of 
immense  development  in  the  early  future.  Some  of  the 
great  French  banks  have  formed  powerful  syndicates  to  buy 
up  a  large  part  of  the  shares  of  the  best  placed  companies. 
The  example  of  the  French  has  been  followed  to  some  ex- 
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tent  in  Germany  and  Holland  ;  but  France  is  go  much 
richer  than  either  that  the  action  of  the  French  investors 
is  far  more  powerful.  Tfc  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  rise  that  has  been  going  on  herein  South  African  shares, 
and  if  the  investment  continues  the  rise  will  make  further 
progress.  We  have  all  seen  how  Russian  securities  have 
been  raised  since  France  undertook  the  task  of  rehabili- 
tating Russian  credit ;  and  if  now  France  is  going  to  invest 
for  some  years  to  come  in  South  Africa  the  result  is  sure  to 
be  very  great.  Of  course  many  things  may  happen  to  stop 
French  investment  or  to  turn  it  in  some  other  direction  ; 
but,  assuming  that  it  continues  at  anything  like  the  present 
rate,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  considerable  effect.  In  any 
case,  France  at  the  moment  is  investing  largely,  and  the  in- 
vestment is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  now  acting 
upon  the  South  African  market. 

Gold  continues  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  Eng" 
land,  and  the  withdrawals  are  likely  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably. As  already  announced  in  these  columns  a 
fortnight  ago,  Russia  is  preparing  for  a  very  large  loan.  It 
is  understood  that  it  will  not  be  brought  out  here,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  placed  easily  upon  the  Continent ;  and  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  some  gold  will  be  taken  from  our 
market  thereby — possibly  a  very  large  sum.  Then,  again, 
the  Austrian  Government  is  about  to  borrow  in  gold.  Last 
year  the  Austrian  Government  obtained  about  10  millions 
sterling  in  the  metal  in  preparation  for  the  reform  of  the 
currency.  In  January  it  is  expected  to  issue  another  loan  of 
about  7^  millions  sterling,  the  object  still  being  to  obtain  gold. 
The  United  States  loan  has  been  placed  altogether  at  home, 
as  was  predicted  in  this  column  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  Syndicate  which  has  taken  it  will  sell  a  considerable 
amount  in  this  market,  the  object,  of  course,  being  to  take 
gold.  Although,  then,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  next 
five  or  six  months  the  demands  for  gold  will  be  very  large 
and  very  various,  our  money  market  is  not  much  affected, 
the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  being  barely  i  per 
cent.  For  all  that,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  sharp  rise  in  rates 
if  the  gold  withdrawals  are  as  large  as  now  seems  probable. 


The  value  of  the  rupee  is  steadily  but  slowly  falling.  On 
"Wednesday  the  India  Council  offered  for  tender,  as  usual, 
40  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  is.  i^d. 
per  rupee.  The  applications  were  very  large  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  that,  the  price  was  lower  than  on  the  preceding  Wednes- 
day, and  is  likely  to  go  lower  still,  for  trade  is  exceedingly 
bad  in  India,  mid  there  is  very  little  demand  for  money. 
The  silver  market  is  very  weak,  too.  There  is  no  bujing 
for  the  Far  East,  and  although  the  selling  is  not  large,  it  is 
enough  to  have  caused  a  sharp  fall  during  the  week.  On 
Wednesday  the  price  went  down  to  28|eZ.  per  ounce. 

Business  in  the  stock  markets  has  been  very  much  inter- 
rupted this  week  by  the  fortnightly  settlement,  which  began 
on  Tuesday  morning.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  account 
to  be  settled  in  the  South  African  market  was  enormously 
large — so  large,  indeed,  that  some  brokers  were  unable  to 
"  pass  "  the  names  of  their  clients  in  time.  It  is  said  that  the 
work  connected  with  the  settlement  was  larger  than  has 
been  known  since  the  Baring  crisis,  and  in  some  cases  as- 
sistants were  offered  as  much  as  a  guinea  an  hour  on 
Wednesday  to  help  in  completing  the  arrangements. 
Many  brokers  had  to  beep  their  staffs  at  work  all  through 
the  night  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  This  extraordinary 
pressure  was  entirely  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dealings 
in  the  South  African  department.  Business  everywhere 
else  had  been  very  slack,  and  in  some  cases  very  dull, 
during  the  preceding  fortnight.  Hardly  anything  is  doing 
in  the  American  department.  It  is  now  seen  that  the 
currency  is  in  such  disorder  that  a  real  recovery  in  trade 
cannot  be  expected  until  something  is  done  to  set  it  right. 
The  South  American  department,  too,  has  been  quiet. 
There  are  rumours  of  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  Argentina, 
there  are  troubles  in  Peru,  and  business  is  very  slack  in 
Chili.  Trade,  however,  is  good  in  Brazil,  and  also  in 
Uruguay.  Upon  the  Continent,  as  stated  above,  there 
are  lens  of  a  crisis  in  Vienna  and  Pesth,  although  the 
best  informed  bankers  in  those  cities  assert  that  specu- 
lation will  be  brought  within  bounds  without  any 
seiions  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks  will  do  what  they  can  to  pre- 
vent a  crisis,  so  as  to  enable  the  new  gold  loan  to  be 
brought  out  without  delay.  The  general  disinclination  to 
deal  in  most  other  departments  is  naturally  increasing  the 


activity  in  the  mining  market.  Jobbers  are  leaving  those 
other  departments  in  large  numbers  and  crowding  into  the 
South  African  market,  and  brokers,  as  said  above,  are  doing 
so  much  that  in  many  cases  their  staffs  are  unequal  to  the- 
strain.  The  arrangement  come  to  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  with 
our  Government  has  naturally  improved  the  feeling  in  the 
market,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  Chartered  shares. 
All  the  reports  from  South  Africa  are  most  encouraging. 
Great  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold1 
during  the  past  four  or  five  )  ears,  it  is  asserted  by  people 
who  are  usually  cautious  in  their  judgment  that  it  will  be- 
even  larger  still  during  the  next  few  years ;  and  many 
districts  hardly  developed  at  all  as  yet  are  alleged  to  be 
even  richer  than  the  Randt.  Until  quite  lately  the  capital 
for  working  the  mines  was  fourcl  mainly  in  this  country.. 
There  was  some  investment  in  Holland  and  Germany,  but 
comparatively  not  much.  During  the  past  few  months, 
however,  the  great  Continental  operators  have  been  taking 
part  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  it  is  mainly  the  buying 
for  the  Continent  that  has  caused  the  rise  of  recent  weeks. 
High-class  securities  of  all  kinds  are  well  maintained, 
money  being  so  cheap  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  ordinary  business.  But  investors,  and 
especially  those  whose  money  is  in  trust,  are  beginning  to- 
cry  out  for  an  extension  of  the  rules  regidating  invest- 
ment by  Trustees.  Practically  Consols  now  yield  only  2\ 
percent.;  the  Debenture  stocks  of  first-class  railway  Com- 
panies yield  only  about  2f  per  cent. ;  and  even  the  loans  of 
small  municipalities  give  no  more  than  3  per  cent.,  or 
rather  less.  'J  he  consequence  to  the  families  of  deceased 
persons  who  were  not  able  to  leave  very  large  fortunes  is- 
becoming  serious,  and  probably  a  strong  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  coming  Session  to  bring  the  matter  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament. 


We  only  follow  the  example  of  The  Times,  which  has- 
recently  put  the  mining  market  under  a  special  heading, 
in  giving  prominence  at  this  time  to  the  African 
Mines,  in  which  there  is  more  business  being  done  than- 
in  most  of  the  other  markets.  The  firm  tendency  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  South  African  market  has 
been  slightly  checked  this  week  through  the  Settlement, 
which  has  disclosed  an  enormous  "  bull "  account  in  all 
kinds  of  gold  shares,  for  the  carry-over  of  which  as- 
much  as  20  per  cent,  is  known  to  have  been  paid. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  carry-over  prices  generally 
have  hardened.  The  demand  for  shares  continues  to  be  as- 
brisk  as  before,  and  the  brokers  are  full  of  work.  Profit- 
taking  weakens  one  share  or  another  from  time  to  time, 
but  there  seem  to  be  always  fresh  buyers  on  a  reaction. 
The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  a  sharp  rise  of  Gold  Fields 
to  2>\,  now  3§,  and  rumours  were  rife  of  a  big  deal  which  was- 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  here  and  Paris.  Orions  have 
risen  to  5^  on  the  news  of  their  amalgamation  with  the 
Muldersfarm.  Champ  d'Or,  which  remain  in  good  favoirr 
with  our  neighbours,  have  added  10s.  to  their  price  and  are 
now  3!  ;  whilst  Champ  d'Or  Deeps  seem  to  be  neglected  for 
the  time  being,  and  fluctuate  between  18s.  6d.  and  19s.  6d.  New 
Chimes  have  been  inquired  for,  for  French  and  German 
account,  and  remain  at  2{£  after  touching  3^.  Heriots  have 
been  carried  to  8,  reacting  again  to  7!  ;  and  Modderfontein,. 
which  found  buyers  at  6|,  can  now  be  procured  at  5§.  Salis- 
bury are  in  good  favour  with  Continental  investors  and  have 
been  largely  bought  for  Paris  account,  rising  to  3!  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  but  they  have  now  fallen  back  to  3^. 
Village  Mainreef,  which  touched  5^,  have  reacted  4^,  whilst 
Simmer  and  Jack  remain  firm  at  10^.  May  Consolidated 
continue  to  be  bought  for  Germany  and  close  at  355.  Van 
Ryn  maintain  their  price  of  3§,  there  being  a  continued 
inquiry  for  the  stock.  Of  lower-priced  shares  much  atten- 
tion was  shown  to  Teutonia  on  the  renewed  rumour  of 
their  amalgamation  with  the  Champ  d'Or  and  Champ  d'Or 
Deep  Level  Companies.  There  are  buyers  for  these  shares 
at  145.  6d.  Auroras  have  improved  to  15s.  6d. ;  Bantjes  have 
reached  32s.  6:7. ;  and  we  may  mention  Transvaal  Coal  Trusts, 
which  arc  being  locked  away  for  investment,  and  are  still  in 
demand  at  185.  6rl.  Most  of  the  deep  level  shares  have 
advanced  in  price ;  Consolidated  Deep  Level  have  been 
bought  at  3^  on  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  4s.;  Gold 
Field  Deep  Level  are  film  at  3/^,  whilst  P^and  Mines  have 
fallen  back  to  17!  after  having  reached  18. 

The  interest  of  the  public  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
land  shares  market,  which  has  been  for  some  time  past  idle 
and  neglected.    Chartered  have  been  45s.,  and  are  now  firm 
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at  44s.  6d.,  and  all  shares  connected  with  this  concern  have 
improved  in  sympathy.  Oceana  Land  shares  have  risen  to 
2%  on  account  of  an  active  demand  for  the  Continent,  where 
speculators  are  realizing  the  importance  of  the  Company 
with  its  large  interests  in  Central  Africa  and  the  Transvaal. 
Mozambiques  stand  at  22s.  after  being  23s. 

Diamond  shares  have  again  come  to  the  front.  De  Beers 
on  large  Paris  buying,  have  improved  to  18^  ;  and  Jagers- 
fontein  have  once  more  become  lively,  and  have  reached 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  103^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  fG  ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes 
closed  at  103^,  a  rise  of  1 ;  and  South  Australian  Three 
and  a  Halfs  closed  at  102^,  also  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  Home 
Railway  market  Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock  closed  at 
92,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3^ ;  Caledonian  Undivided  closed 
at  126%,  a  rise  of  ;  North- Western  closed  at  177^,  a  rise 
of  15  ;  and  SS  orth- Eastern  closed  at  163I,  a  rise  of  In 
the  American  market  Erie  Common  shares  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  1  if,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2};  Erie  Preferred  shares  closed  at  2 4 1,  a  fall  of  35  ; 
and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  73,  a  fall  of  2. 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  59I,  a  fall  of  §  ;  and  New 
York  Central  shares  closed  at  ioof,  a  fall  of  f.  In  the 
Argentine  department  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary 
stock  closed  at  66,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
Ordinary  shares  closed  at  9,  a  fall  of  ^ ;  Argentine  Bonds  of 
1886  closed  at  67^,  a  fall  off;  and  Argentine  Funding 
Bonds  closed  at  7 1"  also  a  fall  of  |.  In  the  inter- Bourse  de- 
partment German  Threes  closed  at  94 1,  a  rise  of  f ;  Hun- 
garian Fours  closed  at  ioo|,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  Russian  Fours 
closed  at  103,  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  South  African  mining 
department  Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at  io|,  a  rise  of  f  ;  De 
Beers  closed  at  i8|,  a  rise  of  |J  ;  Jumpers  closed  at  5/^,  a 
rise  of  ;  Jagersfontein  New  closed  at  1 7  a  rise  of  §  ; 
Durban  Roodepoort  closed  at  6^,  a  rise  of  § ;  Crown  Reef 
closed  at  9I,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  Geldenhuis  Deep  Level  closed 
at  6f\,  a  rise  of  -fy. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS  AND3  LITERATURE. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  BARNUM. 

The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  By  W.  K.  L. 
Dicksox  and  Antonia  Dickson.  London :  Chatto  & 
Wind  us.  1894. 

TO  unite  the  ignore  arts  of  commercial  rSclame  with  the  high- 
flown  verbosities  of  the  inimitable  Micawber  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  which  the  slow-blooded  Briton  is  readily  surpassed  by 
his  Transatlantic  cousin.  Our  commercial  men  puff  new  inven- 
tions and  push  their  inventors  into  notoriety.  Our  budding 
journalists  gush  sonorous  nonsense,  in  their  attempts  at  a  fine 
literary  style,  over  topics  that  they  have  not  begun  to  understand. 
But  for  pure,  [unadulterated  bosh,  spiced  with  sham  classicism, 
larded  with  rank  poetry,  and  swimming  in  fulsome  adulation 
•of  the  hero,  give  us  a  modern  Yankee  biographer. 

But  a  short  twelvemonth  ago  a  volume,  the  literary  merits  of 
which  fell  far  short  of  its  ambitious  expensiveness,  appeared  in 
the  United  States  to  extol  the  bewildering  achievements  of  the 
■new  star  on  the  electrical  horizon,  Mr.  Nikola  Tesla.  lie  had 
actually  made  motors  revolve  without  using  a  commutator.  He 
had  succeeded  in  putting  more  horse-power  into  a  vacuum-tube 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  shown  luminous  glowa  in 
bulbs  a  few  inches  farther  away  from  any  wires  than  even  the 
great  Crookes.  It  became  necessary  to  issue  a  volume  of  three 
hundred  page3  to  recite  his  praise3.  But  his  biographer  reckoned 
without  his  rival.  Nemesis  dogged  his  footsteps.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  doings  of  the  great  Edison  to  be  thus  put  to 
the  blush  by  those  of  a  mere  stripling  recently  in  his  employ.  So 
another  volume  must  be  written.  It  must  be  larger,  more  expen- 
sive, illustrated  with  more  cuts  ;  the  language  must  be  finer,  the 
•classical  allusions  more  plentiful,  the  poetry  more  luscious,  the 
portraits  of  the  inventor  more  flattering,  the  biography  more 
sentimental.  Not  else  could  the  unwritten  laws  of  reclame  be 
satisfied.  The  name  of  Edison  must  literally  beam  from  the 
covers,  surrounded  (in  lavish  gilding)  with  a  blaze  of  miniature 
lightnings  like  the  Shekinah  of  old.    And  the  production  of  this 


peerless  volume  must  be  entrusted  to  none  other  than  the  incom- 
parable W.  K.  L.  (and  Antonia)  Dickson,  artist  and  co-patentee, 
with  access  to  the  inventor's  files  of  periodicals,  "  embracing  the 
best  work  of  American  journalism." 

"  Released,"  say  our  authors,  "  from  the  swaddling-clothes  of 
error  and  superstition,  the  inherent  virility  of  man  has  reasserted 
itself,  and,  to  the  untrammeled  vision  and  ripened  energies  of  the 
scientist,  the  arcana  of  Nature  have  been  gradually  disclosed. 
Foremost  amongst  these  has  been  the  discovery  of  that  most 
magical  and  mysterious  potency,  the  electric  fluid."  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  scientific  men  were  satisfied  that,  in 
the  correlation  of  natural  forces,  electrical  phenomena  were,  like 
heat  and  light,  manifestations  of  energy — or,  as  Tyndall  would 
have  put  it,  modes  of  motion — and  that  the  electric  "fluid"  was  an 
exploded  notion.  But  let  that  pass.  Doubtless  the  great  inventor, 
"  the  greatest  genius  of  this  or  any  other  age"  (the  italics  are  ours), 
knows  better  than  Lord  Kelvin,  or  Helmholtz,  or  Rowland. 
"Edison  is  a  self-made  aud  self-educated  man,  it  is  true,  but 
for  that  very  reason  his  attainments  are  substantial."  So  this 
is  how  he,  or  his  biographers,  with  their  "  unique  facilities  for 
procuring  fullness  and  accuracy  of  fact,"  describe  the  leaders  of 
the  electrical  world.  "  Callow  collegians,  dragged  through  an 
uncongenial  course  of  study,  boarding-house  graduates  steeped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  accomplishments,  ephemeral  creatures  on 
whose  glossy  plumage  the  dews  of  Parnassus  have  no  power 
to  rest — these  have  formed  themselves  into  a  tribunal  of  final 
appeal,  and  their  dictum  has  been  accepted  by  the  world  at 
large."  What  modesty !  what  good  taste  !  what  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  fact !  No  wonder  that  the  greatest  genius  of  this 
or  any  other  age  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  intolerance  of  mathe- 
matical studies,  "1  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Newton 
could  have  dispensed  his  knowledge  in  a  much  wider  field  had  he 
known  less  about  figures."  An  inventor  whose  exploits  in  gene- 
rating electric  currents  by  "  violent  friction "  of  two  cats  of 
volcanic  temper,  and  in  inventing  a  method  of  killing  cockroaches 
by  electricity,  are  duly  chronicled  by  his  biographers  (with 
references  to  Swift  and  to  Milton  by  way  of  literary  garnishing), 
has  naturally  a  soul  above  Newton's  Princijaia,  as  well  as  one 
above  the  "  humbuggery  of  bookkeeping." 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  a  literary  composition  such  as  that 
before  us  is  that  the  non-technical  reader  is  apt  to  be  betrayed  by 
it  into  the  supposition — apparently  intended  to  be  conveyed — 
that  all  the  inventions  touched  upon  are  due  to  the  person 
whose  achievements  are  beiQg  extolled.  Thus  the  reader  is 
directly  invited  to  suppose  that  Edison  invented  the  duplex 
method  of  telegraphy,  which  was  in  reality  in  me  before  he  was 
born.  That  he  improved  the  quadruplex  telegraph  and  perfected 
it  is  not  disputed ;  though  he  did  not  originate  even  this.  And 
as  to  the  octuplex  (sic)  system,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence 
yet.  Again,  in  the  chapter  on  electric  lighting  the  reader  is  left 
to  infer  that  Edison  invented  the  dynamo  ;  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  for  many  years  for  the  so-called  Edkon  dynamo  a  royalty 
was  paid  to  Siemens;  Edison's  own  dynamo — constructed,  like  a 
gigantic  tuning-fork,  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  humbuggery 
of  the  laws  of  conservation  of  energy — having  proved  a  total 
failure. 

Like  the  man  who  has  mide  the  unfortunate  reputation  of 
being  a  joker,  the  inveutor  i3  compelled  to  live  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion. By  hook  or  by  crook  he  must  invent.  The  wily  capitalist, 
the  hungry  promoter,  scent  him  from  afar ;  and  invent  he  must. 
Honestly,  perhaps,  if  he  cau  ;  but  he  must  invent.  80,  when 
nothing  new  turns  up,  he  must  invent  something  old — and  call  it 
by  a  new  name.  He  reinvents  Anschiitz's  moving  pictures,  which, 
with  trifling  modifications,  now  reappear  as  Edison's  Kmetoscope. 
He  reinvents  Elihu  Thomson's  thermo-maguetic  motor,  aud 
calls  it  a  pyro-magnetic  motor.  When  the  electric  pen 
fails  he  brings  out  our  old  friend  the  papy rograph,  with 
trifling  variations,  as  the  Edison  mimeograph  A.  new  patent 
medicine  is  wanted  ;  he  mixes  together  chloroform,  laudanum 
morphia,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  and  dubs  the 
grand  invention  "  Edison's  Poly  form."  Elisha  Gray  invents 
a  harmonic  multiplex  telegraph,  and  lo !  we  find  in  this 
book  a  description  of  the  Edison  multiplex,  without  a  line 
of  distinction.  Gray,  or  Graham  Bell,  or  both,  invent  a 
telephone  ;  so  the  chief  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  employs  the  heaven- born  genius  to  invent  the  telephone  over 
again  for  them.  The  stockbrokers  of  New  York  hear  of  electric 
lights  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  187S  ;  forthwith  they  raise  a 
capital  of  100,000  dollars  for  the  Edison  electric  light,  and, 
engage  the  indispensable  inventor  to  invent  it.  How  much 
more  than  this  they  realized  by  their  dexterous  manipulation  of 
gas  shares  in  October  1878,  when  they  brought  aoouc  a  punic  on 
the  strength  of  Edison's  notorious  platinum- wire  lamp,  is  un- 
known.   Doubtless  the  keen  financier  had  his  reward.    As  is 
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known,  but  not  recorded  amongst  the  Dicksonite  flatteries,  the 
Edison  lamp  was  a  total  failure.  In  February  1879  Mr.  Swan 
exhibits  publicly  at  Sunderland  his  new  lamp — simply  a  wire  of 
carbon  looped  into  a  vacuous  glass  bulb.  The  greatest  genius  of 
this  or  any  other  age,  chaffed  by  a  New  York  reporter,  declares 
it  the  cleanest  steal  he  ever  heard,  and  proceeds  a  few  months 
later  to  patent  "Edison's  first  lamp."  "On  October  16,  1879, 
Mr.  Edison  decided  that  he  had  reached  conditions  where  he 
thought  a  carbon  filament  might  be  made  into  a  lamp."  "  Ah  ! 
potent  wizard,  you  shame  the  records  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and 
the  fabled  glories  of  the  East." 

"  Mr.  Edison  has  at  no  time  ever  advanced  a  claim  of  ori- 
ginality of  discovery  in  connection  with  the  electric  light,"  say 
Mr.  (and  Mrs.)  Dickson  on  p.  242,  with  their  "unique 
facilities  for  procuring  fullness  and  accuracy  of  fact."  Perhaps 
so  :  but  perhaps,  alto,  they  forget  how  the  February  number  of 
Scribners  Monthly  for  1880  is  "embraced  amongst  the  best 
work  of  American  journalism,"  and  how  it  "embraces"  Mr. 
Edison's  own  autographic  deposition  as  follows : — "  Editor, 
Scribners  Monthly.  Dear  Sir,— I  have  read  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Francis  XJpton,  and  it  is  the  first  correct  and  authoritative 
account  of  my  invention  of  the  Electric  Light. — Yours  truly, 
Thomas  A.  Erasosr,  Menlo  Dark,  N.Y."  This  authoritative 
article  duly  describes  the  financial  operation  of  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co.  in  placing  100,000  dollars  in  cash  at  Edison's  disposal ;  it 
describes  the  platinum  lamp  of  1878,  and  others  which  it  is 
convenient  now  to  ignore.  Swan  now  figures  as  the  "  pro- 
prietor " — not  inventor,  mark  you  ! — "  of  the  Swan  incandescent 
light  of  England  "  ;  whilst  a  score  of  the  inventions  of  Swan  and 
others — the  arrangement  of  many  lamps  in  parallel,  the  use  of 
high  resistance  and  small  illuminating  surface,  now  embodied  in 
the  so-called  Edison  system — are  palmed  off  as  Edison's  Simi- 
larly are  facts  distorted  respecting  the  telephone.  The  book 
under  review  quotes  Edison  himself  as  sayiug  (p.  82)  about  the 
telephone  litigation  in  England  : — "  Bell's  patent  was  afterwards 
proved  invalid,  while  my  transmitter  was  sustained,  and  held  the 
monopoly  of  the  telephone  in  England  for  many  years."  The 
exact  reverse  is  the  truth,  for  Lord  Justice  Fry,  in  his  judgment 
in  1882,  sustained  the  Bell  patent  and  declared  the  Edison  trans- 
mitter patent  void.  The  statement  on  p.  115,  about  Hughes's 
microphone,  is  so  disgracefully  untrue  that  we  do  not  care  to 
reproduce  the  slander.  Amidst  such  a  tissue  of  suppressions 
and  false  suggestions  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the  veiled  claim 
that  Edison  is  also  the  inventor  of  electric  traction.  The  fact  is 
that  the  world  had  begun  to  find  him  out  just  when  electric  trac- 
tion loomed  upon  the  horizon.  He  has  "continued  his  experi- 
ments in  this  line,"  say  his  admirers,  "but  not  with  the  full 
concentration  of  his  intellect."  "  He  has  not  abandoned  the  idea, 
however,  as  a  brisk  and  extensive  locomotion  testifies !  "  Our 
italics  reveal  the  delicious  idea.  The  brisk  and  extensive  loco- 
motion— we  presume  he  refers  to  the  electric  tramways  of 
America  and  to  the  electric  railways  in  England — invented  and 
carried  out  by  other  persons,  testify  to  the  fact  that  Edison  has 
not  abandoned  the  idea  of  inventing  electric  traction.  He  will — 
yes,  he  will  invent  it  before  long.  It  is  bound  to  come.  Released 
from  the  swaddling-clothes  of  superstition,  the  "virility  of  the 
man  will  reassert  itself.  To  his  untrammelled  vision  and  ripened 
energies  the  arcana  of  Nature  will  disclose  themselves.  "  That 
he  is  pn  the  threshold  of  vaster  discoveries  than  have  ever  yet 
been  given  to  the  world  is  guaranteed" — by  his  co-patentee  and 
employee,  W.  K.  L.  (and  Antonia)  Dickson.    Vive  la  reclame! 


ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF  OXFORD  EDITING. 

Shakespeare — Select  Plays.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  MDCCCXC. 

~Y\7E  thought  it  our  duty  last  week  to  support  our  strictures 
'  *  on  the  school  of  English  literature  recently  established  at 
Oxford  by  giving  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  work  to  which  the 
University  is  not  ashamed  to  affix  its  imprimatur.  Our  present 
object  is  to  show,  not  how  English  Literature  is  likely  to  fare 
in  the  hands  of  academic  dilettanti,  but  how  it  is  likely  to  fare  in 
the  hands  of  philological  scholars.  We  therefore  purpose  to  direct 
attention  to  a  work  very  different  from  the  book  we  handled 
under  this  heading  last  week.  We  have  before  us  the  Clarendon 
Press  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Hamlet.  A  better  illustration,  we 
do  not  say  of  the  subjection  of  literature  to  philology,  for  that 
would  very  imperfectly  represent  the  fact,  but  of  the  absolute 
substitution  of  philology,  and  of  philology  in  the  lowest  sense  of 
the  term,  for  literature  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  book  appear  to  be  wholly  unconscious 


of  the  artistic,  literary,  and  philosophical  significance  of  Shak- 
speare's masterpiece. 

This  volume  contains  117  pages  of  Shakspeare's  text,  printed 
in  large  type  ;  the  text  is  preceded  by  a  preface  of  twelve 
pages,  and  followed  by  notes  occupying  no  less  than  121  pages 
in  very  small  type  ;  so  that  the  work  of  the  poet  stands  in, 
pretty  much  the  same  relation  to  that  of  his  commentator  as 
Falstaff's  bread  stood  to  his  sack.  In  the  case  of  a  play 
like  Hamlet,  so  subtle,  so  suggestive,  so  pregnant  with  critical 
and  philosophical  problems  of  all  kinds,  commentary  on  a 
scale  like  this  might  have  been  quite  appropriate.  But  in  this 
stupendous  mass  of  commentary  and  illustration  there  is,  with 
the  exception  of  one  short  passage,  literally  not  a  line  about 
the  play  as  a  work  of  art,  not  a  line  about  its  structure  and 
architecture,  about  its  style,  about  its  relation  to  aesthetic,  about 
its  metaphysic,  its  ethic,  about  the  character  of  Hamlet,  or  about 
the  character  of  any  other  person  who  figures  in  the  drama. 
The  only  indication  that  it  is  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  affording  material  for  philological  and  antiquarian  discussion 
is  a  short  quotation,  huddled  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface, 
from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,VLnd  an  intimation  that  "  Hamlet's 
madness  has  formed  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by 
several  writers,  among  others  by  Dr.  Conolly  and  Sir  Edward 
Strachey." 

A  more  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  indict- 
ment brought  against  philologists  by  Voltaire,  Pope,  Leesing,  and 
Sainte-Beuve  than  is  supplied  by  the  notes  in  this  volume  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  Dulness,  of  course,  may  be  assumed,  and  of 
mere  dulness  we  do  not  complain  ;  but  a  combination  of  be- 
muddlement,  irrelevance,  and  absolute  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  what  to  ninety-nine  persons  in  every  hundred  must  be 
mere  useless  rubbish  and  what  to  ninety-nine  persons  in  every 
hundred  is  the  information  which  they  expect  from  a  commen- 
tator is  intolerable.  A  plain  man  or  a  student  for  examination,, 
for  instance,  comes  to  these  lines — 

'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  erjginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar  ; 

and,  though  he  knows  what  the  general  sense  is,  wishes  to  know 
exactly  what  Shakspeare  means.  He  turns  to  the  note  for. 
enlightenment,  and  the  enlightenment  he  gets  is  this: — 

"  Enginer.  Changed  in  the  quarto  of  1676  to  the  more 
modern  form  of  engineer.  Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida  ii. 
3.  8,  '  Then  there's  Achilles  a  rare  enginer.'  For  a  cognate 
form  mutiner  see  note  on  iii.  4.  83.  So  we  have  pioner  for 
pioneer  Othello  iii.  3.  346.  Hoist  may  be  the  participle  either 
of  the  verb  '  hoise  '  or  '  hoist.'  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
the  common  abbreviated  form  for  the  participles  of  verbs 
ending  in  a  dental.  Petar.  So  spelt  in  the  quartos,  and  by 
all  editors  to  Johnson,  who  writes  '  petard.'  In  Cotgrave 
we  have  '  Petart :  a  Petard  or  Petarre  ;  an  Engine  (made  like 
a  bell  or  niorter)  wherewith  strong  gales  '  " — 

And  so  the  hungry  sheep  looks  up  and  is  not  fed.  Again,  he 
finds 

lie  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice, 
turns  to  the  note,  and  reads  : — 

"  Polacks.  The  quartos  have  '  pollax,'  the  two  earliest 
folios  read  '  Pollax,'  the  third  '  Polax,'  the  fourth  •  Poleaxe.r 
Pope  read  '  Polack '  and  Malone  '  Polacks.'  The  word  occurs 
four  times  in  Hamlet.  For  'the  sledded  Polacks'  Molke 
reads  '  his  leaded  pole-axe.'  But  this  would  be  an  anti- 
climax, and  the  poet,  having  mentioned  '  Norway  '  in  the  first 
clause,  would  certainly  have  told  us  with  whom  the  '  angry 
parle '  was  held." 

The  poet  Young  noted  how 

Commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun. 

The  Clarendon  Press  editors  are  certainly  adepts  in  these  accom- 
plishments. Take  one  out  of  a  myriad  illustrations.  "  'Tis 
bitter  cold,  and  1  nm  sick  at  heart,"  says  Francisco.  If  any  note 
were  needed  here,  it  might  have  been  devoted  to  pointing  out  to 
tiros  the  fine  subjective  touch.    The  note  is  this  : — ■ 

"  Bitter  cold.  Here  bitter  is  used  adverbially  to  qualify 
the  adjective 'cold.'  So  we  have  'daring  hardy'  in  Richard  II. 
i.  3  43.  When  the  combination  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood, 
modern  editors  generally  put  a  hyphen  between  the  two 
words.  Sick  at  heart.  So  Macbeth  v.  3.  19,  'I  am  sick  at 
heart.'  We  have  also  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  ii.  I.  185,  '  sick, 
at  the  heart,'  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  iii.  3.  72,  'heart-sick 
groans.' " 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  poor  student  fares  when  real  difficulties 
occur.  Every  reader  of  Shakspeare  is  familiar  with  the  corrupt 
passage,  Act  iv.  sc.  1  : — 

The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 
To  his  own  scandal— 
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passage  which,  as  every  Shakspearian  scholar  knows,  has  been 
tisfactorily  emended  and  explained.  We  turn  to  the  notes  for 
lidance,  and  find  ourselves  treated  as  poor  Mrs.  Quickly  was 
eated  by  Falstaff,  "fobbed  off"— thus  :— 

"  We  leave  this  hopelessly  corrupt  passage  as  it  stands  in 
the  two  earliest  quarters.    The  others  read  '  ease '  for  '  eale,' 
and  modern  writers  have  conjectured  for  the  same  word  base, 
ill,  bale,  ale,  evil,  ail,  vile,  lead.    For  '  of  a  doubt '  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  '  of  worth  out,'  '  soul  with  doubt,' 
•  oft  adopt,'  '  oft  work  out,'  '  of  good  out,'  '  of  worth  dout,' 
'  often  dout,'  '  often  doubt,'  '  oft  adoubt,'  '  oft  delase,'  '  over- 
cloud,' '  of  a  pound,'  and  others." 
lis,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  our  children  have 
get  by  heart ;  for  this  Press,  be  it  remembered,  practically  con- 
dIs  half  the  English  literature  examinations  in  England.  As 
udents  know  quite  well  that  nine  examiners  out  of  ten  will  set 
eir  questions  from  "  the  Clarendon  Press  notes,''  it  is  with  "  the 
arendon  Press  notes "  that  they  are  obliged  to  cram  them- 
Ives.  But  to  continue.  Even  a  well-read  man  might  be  excused 
r  not  knowing   the   exact  meaning  of  the   following  ex- 
ession : — 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition. 

e  turns  to  the  notes,  and  having  been  briefly  informed  that  clepe 
»ans  "  call,"  and  addition  "  title,"  is  left  to  flounder  with  what 
can  get  out  of  "  Could  Shakspeare  have  had  in  his  mind  any 
n  upon  'Sweyn,'  which  was  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of 
snmark  ?  " 

Another  leading  characteristic  of  numbers  of  the  genus  philolo- 
it,  the  preposterous  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  smallest 
fles,  finds  ludicrous  illustration  in  the  following  note  : — 

My  father,  in  his  habit,  as  he  lived  ! 
claims  Hamlet  to  his  mother.    This  is  the  signal  for : — 

"  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficulty  in  these  words,  because 
in  the  earlier  scenes  the  Ghost  is  in  his  armour,  to  which  the 
word  '  habit '  is  regarded  as  inappropriate.    In  the  earlier 
form  of  the  play,  as  it  appears  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  the 
Ghost  enters  'in  his  nightgowne,'  and  as  the  words  'in  the 
habit  as  he  lived '  occur  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  that 
edition,  it  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion  the  Ghost  appeared 
in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  king,  although  this  is  not  indicated 
in  the  stage  directions  of  the  other  quartos  or  of  the  folios." 
a  possible  solution  of  this  grave  difficulty,  we  would  suggest 
it,  as  the  Ghost  was  undoubtedly  in  a  very  hot  place,  he  might 
re  found  his  nightgown  less  oppressive  than  his  armour,  and 
mgh  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  decorous  to  have  ex- 
inged  his  nightgown  for  his  armour  on  revisiting  the  earth, 
as  the  visit  was  to  his  wife,  he  thought  perhaps  less  seriously 
)ut  his  apparel  than  our  editors  have  done.    We  have  nothing 
warrant  us  in  assuming  that  he  was  in  his  "  ordinary  dress." 
e  choice  must  lie  between  the  nightgown  and  the  armour, 
t  a  truce  to  jests  in  a  serious  matter.    If  any  one  would  under- 
nd  the  opacity  and  callousness  which  philological  study  in- 
:es,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  note  on  Hamlet's  last  sublime 
rds,  "  The  rest  is  silence  "  :  — 
_  "  The  quartos  have  '  which  have  solicited,  the  rest  is 
silence.'    The  folios,   '  Which  have  solicited.    The  rest  is 
silence.   O,  0,  0,  O.  Dyes.'  If  Hamlet's  speech  is  interrupted 
by  his  death  it  would  be  more  natural  than  the  words  '  The 
rest  is  silence  '  should  be  spoken  by  Horatio." 

tVe  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  there  was  not  a 
rd  of  commentary  on  the  poetical  merits  of  the  play.  We  beg 
editors'  pardon.  They  have  in  one  note,  and  in  one  note  only, 
itured  on  an  expression  of  critical  opinion.  We  all  know  the 
;s 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream, 

I  &c.  We  transcribe  the  note  on  this  passage  that  it  may  be 
ign  to  all  men  of  what  philology  is  able  to  effect,  au  omen  and 
timony  of  what  must  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  literature  if  the 
action  and  regulation  of  its  study  be  entrusted  to  philolo- 
;s: — 

"  This  speech  of  the  Queen  is  certainly  unworthy  of 
its  author  and  of  the  occasion.  The  enumeration  of 
plants  is  quite  as  unsuitable  to  so  tragical  a  scene  as 
the  description  of  Dover  cliff  in  King  Lear  iv.  6.  11-24. 
Besides  there  was  no  one  by  to  witness  the  death  of 
Ophelia,  else  she  would  have  been  rescued." 
this  beggars  commentary,  transcription  shall  suffice.  It 
aid  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  motto  of  the  Press 
ponsible  for  the  publication  of  this  and  similar  works — Dominus 
minatio  Mea—ia  a  prayer  or  an  assumption.  If  it  be  a  prayer, 
ias  most  certainly  not  been  answered  ;  if  it  be  an  assumption, 
9  as  certainly  not  warranted. 


MR.  WATSON'S  NEW  POEMS. 

Odes,  and  other  Poems.    By  William  Watson.    London  :  John 
Lane.  1894. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems  by  Mr.  William  Watson  is  always 
welcome.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  verse-writers  of  the 
present  day  who  can  be  relied  on  to  give  us  only  his  best  work, 
and  in  that  work  we  are  certain  to  find  the  rare  qualities — lessen- 
ing every  day  in  the  literature  which  buzzes  about  us — of  sim- 
plicity, sanity,  and  proportion.  He  is  never  hasty,  slovenly,  or 
trivial ;  no  one  looks  with  more  respect  on  the  poetic  art,  or 
labours  more  ardently  after  an  honourable  perfection.  And  he 
has  an  unusual  dignity  in  general  temper,  an  unusual  gravity  in 
the  choice  of  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  language ;  and 
he  can  say,  with  how  admirable  a  propriety,  in  the  fine  "  Ode  to 
H.  D.  Traill  "  in  the  volume  before  us  : — 

But  though  all  life  and  death  and  birth, 
And  all  the  heaven's  enzoning  girth, 
Earth,  and  the  waters  'neath  the  earth, 

Are  Song's  domain, 
Nor  aught  so  lowly  but  is  worth 

The  loftiest  strain, — 

'Tis  from  those  moods  in  which  Life  stands 
With  feet  firm-planted,  yet  with  hands 
Stretched  toward  visionary  lands, 

Where  vapours  lift 
A  moment,  and  aerial  strands 

Gleam  through  the  rift, 

The  poet  wins,  in  hours  benign, 
At  older  than  the  Delphic  shrine, 
Those  intimations  faint  and  fine, 

To  which  belongs 
Whatever  character  divine 

Invest  his  songs. 

He  aims,  certainly,  at  the  highest  mark  ;  while  others  deliberately 
turn  aside  after  the  fantastic  or  the  puerile,  he  bends  all  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  writing  what  shall  be  classical.  And,  as 
we  have  intimated,  he  has  certain  classic  qualities.  No  one  can 
condense  a  thought  or  an  impression  into  a  more  epigrammatic 
line  or  couplet ;  the  sea,  for  instance, 

With  wild  white  fingers  snatching  at  the  skies ; 
or  the  armed  and  ignoble  peace  of  nations : — 

War  that  sits  smiling,  with  the  eyes  of  Cain  ; 
or  the  seductive  charm  of  piety  : — 

My  mind,  half  envying  what  it  cannot  share, 
Reveres  the  reverence  which  it  cannot  feel. 

He  has  a  remarkable  aptness  in  epithet ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
nothing  in  the  book  is  finer  than  the  rendering  from  Horace  ("  To 
Licinius "),  where,  the  subject-matter  being  given,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  paraphrase  which  at  all  events  makes  a  charming  poem.  No 
one  has  learnt  more  from  other  poets  than  Mr.  Watson  has  done,  or, 
perhaps,  to  better  purpose.  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tenny- 
son, have  been  his  masters,  and  he  has  followed  them  far.  They  have 
taught  him  invaluable  lessons,  but  there  is  one  lesson  which  they 
have  not  taught  him  :  they  have  not  revealed  him  to  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Mr.  Watson  without  Wordsworth^ 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Tennyson.  We  admire  in  him  an  exquisite 
accomplishment,  but  we  fail  to  grasp  a  new  personality  ;  we  fail 
to  find  a  new  subject-matter.  He  seems  always  to  be  doing  over 
again,  almost  as  well,  what  has  been  already  done  better.  How 
fine  the  actual  result  is  may  have  been  seen  by  the  verses  we 
have  quoted,  and  will  be  seen  better  if  we  quote  a  complete 
poem.    Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sonnet  called  "  The  Frontier  "  : — 

At  the  hushed  brink  of  twilight, — when,  as  though 

Some  solemn  journeying  phantom  paused  to  lay 

An  ominous  finger  on  the  awestruck  day, 
Earth  holds  her  breath  till  that  great  presence  go, — 
A  moment  comes  of  visionary  glow, 

Pendulous  'twixt  the  gold  hour  and  the  grey,. 

Lovelier  than  these,  more  eloquent  than  they 
Of  memory,  foresight,  and  life's  ebb  and  flow. 

So  have  I  known,  in  some  fair  woman's  face, 

While  viewless  yet  was  Time's  more  gross  imprint,. 
The  first,  faint,  hesitant,  elusive  hint 
Of  that  invasion  of  the  vandal  years 
Seem  deeper  beauty  than  youth's  cloudless  grace, 

Wake  subtler  dreams,  and  touch  me  nigh  to  tears. 

Is  not  that  admirable  ?  And  yet,  even  there,  do  we  feel  so  certain 
that  no  one  but  Mr.  Watson  could  ever  have  written  it  ?  Is  not 
what  we  feel,  rather,  that  Mr.  Watson  comes  of  a  fine  lineage,  or, 
if  you  will,  of  a  good  school ;  that  he  carries  on  great  traditions  ? 
To  do  that  is  much,  very  much ;  it  has  been  enough  to  make 
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many  solid  reputations.  But  it  is  not  everything,  and  it  is  not 
the  greatest  thing  of  all.  The  greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  bring 
something  new  into  literature  ;  to  begin  over  again ;  to  mark  a 
new  date  in  the  calendar,  from  which  men  will  come  to  reckon. 
Mr.  Watson's  work  is  so  admirable  that  we  are  obliged  to  try 
him  by  the  very  highest  standards,  and  he  has  already  obtained, 
most  justly,  so  wide  a  recognition  that  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  consider  exactly  what  are  his  claims.  The  genuine  public 
success  of  so  quiet,  reticent,  and  craftsmanlike  a  writer  as  Mr 
Watson  (whose  work,  appealing  to  cne,  as  it  does,  so  largely  by 
its  purely  artistic  qualities,  seems  at  first  sight  anything  but 
likely  to  succeed  with  the  general  public)  is  gratifying 
to  all  who  care  for  the  fortunes  and  the  future  of  con- 
temporary poetry.  But,  when  we  look  into  the  matter 
closely,  we  see  that  this  success  is  due  in  equal  measure 
to  the  presence  in  Mr.  Watson's  work  of  certain  fine  qualities 
and  the  absence  of  others.  The  poetry  which  appeals  widely  to 
the  average  cultivated  reader  is  the  poetry  which,  while  it 
comes  in  a  new  voice,  is  sufficiently  like  what  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  read  and  admire.  What  is  absolutely  new  shocks 
him  by  its  very  newness,  by  the  strangeness  inseparable  from  a 
new  convention.  Tennyson  sprang  into  immediate  popularity, 
partly  on  account  of  his  actual  merits,  and  partly  because  he  had 
caught  up  into  himself  many  of  the  more  attractive  qualities  of 
his  predecessors.  Browning  had  to  wait  long  for  a  grudging, 
and  then  an  ignorant,  admiration,  partly  because  of  his  actual 
defects,  and  partly  because  he  had  brought  something  absolutely 
new  into  poetry.  The  merit,  the  defect,  the  cause  of  success,  in 
Mr.  Watson  lie  precisely  in  this  :  be  has  not  found  a  new  subject- 
matter,  or  revealed  a  new  personality ;  but  he  has  carried  on  a 
great  tradition,  almost  faultlessly. 


HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

Half-Timbered  Houses  and  Carved  Oak  Furniture  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  William  Bliss  Sanders, 
Architect.    London:  Bernard  Quaritch.  1894. 

f  I  HIE  writer  of  this  book  has  some  admirable  motives  and  a 
serious  aim ;  for  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  among  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  venture  upon  its  publication  was 
this,  that  a  former  work  of  his  "  has  been  found  useful  in  many  of 
the  newly  founded  Technical  and  Art  Schools."  "  The  import- 
ance," he  adds,  "  of  supplying  beginners  with  examples  of  work 
constructed  and  decorated  upon  right  principles  before  their  ideas 
have  become  injuriously  affected  by  copying  inferior  ones  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated."  Mr.  Sanders  leaves  the  critic,  then, 
in  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  criteria  by  which  he  would  have 
his  volume  judged. 

The  principal  part  of  his  subject,  that  of  "  Half-Timbered 
Houses,"  is  illustrated  by  four  perspective  views  of  cottages  in 
Kent.  These  few  examples  are  not  ill  chosen  ;  but  the  drawings 
themselves  are  executed  with  a  pen,  in  that  unmeaning  manner 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  modern  architectural  draughtsman,  and 
which,  happily,  was  more  frequently  employed  in  our  Build- 
ing-Papers a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
A  manner  of  drawing  such  as  this,  which  leaves  the  masses, 
colour,  and  indeed  the  total  effect  of  a  building,  entirely  un- 
represented, reveals  what  little  sense  of  their  art  those  architects 
possess  who  employ  it.  Had  Mr.  Sanders  given  us  measured 
drawings  of  these  timbered  houses,  he  would,  at  least,  have  made 
a  definite  contribution  of  a  certain  value  to  architectural  study ; 
but  these  perspective  views,  which  he  publishes,  illustrate  nothing 
but  his  incapacities  as  a  draughtsman  in  a  manner  of  draughts- 
manship which  is  to  be  condemned  even  in  skilful  hands. 

The  remaining  twenty-six  plates  of  his  book  are  taken  up  with 
illustrations  of  chimney-pieces,  chairs,  cupboards,  and  other  such 
examples  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  furniture.  These 
are  more  valuable  than  the  preceding  views,  because  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  measured  drawings ;  but  the  oaken  furniture 
made  in  England  at  the  time  in  question,  and  especially  the 
examples  which  Mr.  Sanders  has  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  his 
illustrations,  are  more  remarkable,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  for 
"  the  air  of  honesty  and  thoroughness  displayed  in  their  con- 
struction and  ornament,"  than  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  works 
of  art.  In  selecting  examples  of  old  craftsmanship  for  the 
use  of  students,  it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  their  intrinsic  value  as  works  of  art  and  the  historic 
interest  or  fascination  which  attaches  to  them  through  time  and 
association.  This  Mr.  Sanders  has  failed  to  do ;  indeed,  in  one 
instance,  he  himself  confesses  that  the  subjects  of  one  of  his 
plates  were  chosen  "  rather  on  account  of  their  early  date  than 
for  any  particular  beauty  which  they  possess." 

In  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  these  illustrations,  their 


author,  having  little  to  say  about  them,  drifts  off,  at  the  leas 
suggestion,  into  disquisitions  entirely  foreign  to  the  subjec! 
The  latter  part  of  his  introduction,  for  example,  is  taken  up  wit! 
an  account  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  and  the  substitution  of  plate  b 
Venetian  glass  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  by  whic! 
the  writer  is  led  to  speak  of  the  use  of  mosaics  in  Italy,  and  c 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rutkin  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  upon  the  em 
ployment  of  that  material  for  mural  decoration  in  EnglandL 
subjects  whose  relevancy  to  the  matter  in  hard  is  not  quitit 
evident.    In  short,  this  book  has  been  made  without  taste  06 
knowledge  ;  it  may  prove  amusing  to  the  collector  of  bric-a-braM 
but  it  can  be  of  value  neither  to  the  antiquary  nor  to  the  artist! 
Least  of  all  is  it  a  book  to  be  introduced  into  our  Technical 
Schools.  Its  pretentious  form,  and  the  imposing  list  of  subscriber! 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  are  not  likely,  we  think,  tl 
mislead  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  bookl 
and  we  are  sorry  to  find  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Mi 
Quaritch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  better  things. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Vie  Militaire  du  General  Ducrot,  d'apres  sa  Correfpondanq 
(1839-1871).    2  vols.    Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.  1895. 

Deux  Siduclions  au  XVIII"  Siecle.  Par  Frederic  Delacroix.  Paris] 
Calmann  Levy.  1894. 

Causeries  sur  VArt  et  les  Artistes.  Par  Philippe  Gille.  Paris! 
Calmann  Levy.  1894. 

•  JM  HE  two  substantial  volumes  of  letters,  covering  thirty  yeai; 

of  military  life,  which  General  Ducrot's  children  have  pulj| 
lished  "  pour  elever  un  monument  a  sa  memoire  et  contribuer 
faire  aimer  ce  qu'il  a  aim6  par-dessus  tout :  la  Patrie,"  have  at 
almost  equal  interest  as  historical  and  as  human  document!' 
They  are  letters  written  au  jour  le  jour,  without  a  thought  <j 
anything  but  the  briefest  telling  of  actual  news,  the  news  froi 
the  seat  of  war ;  and  they  are  sharp,  incisive,  straightforward 
showing  an  eye  for  seizing  the  salient  outlines  of  things, 
soldier's  eye,  and  a  singularly  exact  judgment  of  events  an 
situations.  The  first  volume  covers  the  Algerian  campaign  < 
1838-51,  the  operations  against  Bomarsund  in  1864-5,  thews 
in  Italy,  1859-60,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Syrian  expeditio| 
1861.  In  the  second  volume  we  get  the  remainder  of  thl 
Maronite  difficulties,  the  Algerian  insurrection  of  1884-65;  an! 
then  comes  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  the  letteJ 
written  from  Strasburg  during  the  six  restless  years  which  lei 
up  to  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  and  the  letters  written  durinjl 
that  campaign,  in  which  General  Ducrot  took  so  active  anj[ 
so  memorable  a  part.  In  all  this  latter  part  of  tl| 
book  we  feel  the  gradual  approach  of  war,  the  slop 
gathering  of  the  storm,  not  yet  visible  to  eyes  les3  fa| 
sighted  than  those  of  the  man  to  whom.  Napoleon  III.,  J 
the  eve  of  Sedan,  when  it  was  too  late,  admitted  :  "  Yf 
pressentiments  sur  la  Prusse,  ce  que  vous  m'aviez  dflj 
de  ses  forces  militaires  et  du  peu  de  moyens  que  nous  aurionsfe 
leur  opposer,  tout  cela  n'6tait  que  trop  vrai ;  j'aurais  du  tenl 
plus  compte  de  vos  avertissements  et  de  vos  conseils."  It  w| 
too  late  ;  but,  even  then,  a  last  chance  remained  to  throw  awal 
"Unjour,"  writes  Ducrot  to  his  wife,  on  the  7th  of  September 
a  week  after  the  fatal  day  of  Sedan,  "  l'histoire  dira  toute  1 
verite  sur  cette  desastreuse  bataille  de  Sedan,  et  mes  enfant 
sauront  que,  si  mes  conseils  avaient  *SttS  e'coute's,  si  les  ordres  qif 
j'avais  donnes  au  moment  ou  j'ai  pris  le  commandement,  apres  B 
blessure  de  MacMahon,  avaient  ete'  ex6eut6s,  non  seulemerp 
l'arm^e  eut  6t6  sauvee,  mais  peut-etre  meme  eussions-nous  reel' 
ports'  un  succes  relatif !  "  The  story  of  Sedan  has  often  been  tol 
but  never  by  a  more  authoritative  witness.  And  the  lette 
throughout,  less  poignant  in  interest  elsewhere,  are  full  of  lit tk 
novelties  in  detail,  of  charming  and  attractive  touches  of  character 
of  real  insight  into  things,  which  give  them  a  value  beyond  tht 
obvious  value  as  memoir es  pour  servir. 

M.  Delacroix,  in  his  two  studies  of  Mile,  de  Monnier  ail 
Ferdinande   de  Brun,  has   evoked  two  singularly  interest™ 
episodes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  episodes  in  which  we  fiJ 
something  of  the  more  serious  and  passionate   qualities  of 
time  which  was  not  all  abandoned  to  "  le  hasard  du  coin  m 
feu,"  and  in  which  the   hero  of  every  intrigue   was  not  I 
Vicomte  de  Valmont.    Ferdinande  de  Brun,  with  her  admirabj 
respectful  lover,  her  spiritual  aspirations,  her  conventual  successti 
and  her  death  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  is,  with  all  her  interesl 
much  less  interesting  and  attractive  a  person  than  the  vivid,  loy«| 
hearted,  and  inflexible  young  creature  whose  name  recalls  tl 
heroine  of  a  far  more  famous  episode  than  her  own.    Readers  H 
Mirabeau's  letters  will  remember  the  reference,  in  a  letter  to  II 
Lenoir,  dated  November  10,  1777,  to  "  les  Valdaon,  les  Monniejit 
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les  Ruffei,  et  toute  cette  ligne,  qui  sait  mieux  calculer,  que  sentir 
ou  meme  raisonner";  and  Mile,  de  Monnier,  whose  love  affair 
with  M.  de  Yaldahon  is  the  subject  of  M.  Delacroix's  narrative,  was 
the  daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  of  the  M.  de  Monnier  who  married, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  Marie-Therese-Sophie-Richard  de  Ruffey, 
the  immortal  Sophie  of  Mirabeau.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  hope  of 
disinheriting  his  daughter  that  "cet  homme  enfin"  (to  quote 
another  of  Mirabeau's  letters),  "comme  la  plupart  des  devots, 
ami  de  Dieu  et  ennemi  de  tout  le  monde,"  married  the  beau- 
tiful girl  of  sixteen,  who  remains  to  this  day,  as  we  know  her 
in  those  letters  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  the  most  passion- 
ately loved  woman  who  ever  lived.  The  lover  of  Mile,  de 
Monn>'er,  too,  though  his  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  himself 
(so  absurdly  attributed  to  Rousseau  by  the  knowing  people 
of  the  day)  has  a  certain  hard  and  unsympathetic  quality, 
was  a  loyal  lover,  in  the  main,  and  a  very  patient,  a  very 
sorely  tried,  a  very  long-suffering  one.  But  it  is  the  figure 
of  the  girl  herself  that  lives  so  acutely,  with  so  fine  a  fas- 
cination for  us;  the  girl  of  nineteen  who  stood  up  for  her 
lover  against  all  the  world,  accepted  all  the  blame  and  all  the 
consequences, calmly, unhesitatingly, unflinchingly;  whoheldon  her 
own  way,  through  intolerable  trials,  pursued  by  the  vindictiveness 
of  a  father  whose  tenacity  she  had  certainly  inherited  ;  and  in  the 
end  married  her  lover,  softened  even  her  father's  hard  heart,  and 
soothed  his  last  days  by  her  kind  offices.  It  was  a  subject  for 
M.  de  Goncourt.  With  such  documents  as  M.  Delacroix  has 
found  in  the  legal  records  of  the  time,  and  which  he  has  been 
the  first  to  utilize,  M.  de  Goncourt  would  have  made  a  master- 
piece worthy  to  rank  with  the  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  This 
M.  Delacroix  has  not  done,  lie  has  done  much.  lie  has  given 
us  his  documents,  he  has  arranged  them  into  a  close  and  careful 
narrative  ;  he  has  written  a  straightforward  account  of  a  story 
which,  in  the  main,  tells  itself.  He  has,  indeed,  a  certain  sense 
of  the  logic  and  of  the  charm  of  events,  but  that  is  all.  He  has 
not  that  extraordinarily  subtle  art  which,  finding  a  human  soul  in 
a  document,  in  the  very  handwriting  and  in  the  dust  of  it,  gives 
it  a  human  voice  ;  the  art  which  is  like  the  great  breath  on  the 
valley  of  dry  bones  ;  an  art  which  no  one  in  our  century  has 
possessed  with  such  intimate  mastery  as  the  Goncourts. 

M.  Philippe  Gille's  Cavseries  sur  V  Art  et  les  Artistes  is  a 
specimen  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  book-making.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  uninteresting  and  incompetent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
art,  reprinted  from  the  daily  papers,  where  they  served  to  fill  a  few 
gaps  of  space,  and  presented  to  us  as  a  book  ;  a  book,  moreover,  "  qui 
peut  etre  consider  comme  le  point  de  depart  d'une  publication 
plus  considerable."  M.  Gille  possesses  the  knowledge  of  a  school- 
boy, the  taste  of  a  schoolgirl,  and  the  literary  skill  of  a  shorthand 
reporter.  He  gives  us  futile  statements  which  tell  us  nothing, 
feeble  arguments  which  lead  nowhither,  critical  remarks  which 
are  destitute  of  the  slightest  critical  sense.  In  an  article  on 
Dalou  he  informs  us  "  que  j'ai  toujours  6t6  6mupar  les  joies  oules 
tortures  des  producteurs.  .  .  .  Quand  vouspasserezdevantle  monu- 
ment de  Delacroix,  regardez  l'Apollon,  et  que  vous  l'admiriez  ou  que 
vous  le  critiquiez  (car  il  me'rite  et  des  louanges  et  des  critiques), 
pensez  a  ce  qu'il  a  remue"  demotions  dans  le  cceur  d'un  artiste." 
This  is  but  an  average  specimen  of  M.  Gille's  way  of  thinking  and 
writing.  Need  any  further  example  be  given?  M.  Gille  is  an  in- 
dustrious journalist.  No  one  in  France  has  done  more  hack-work, 
or  done  it  worse.  We  have  only  one  curiosity  about  him,  and 
that  is  how  he  manages  to  write  so  many  sentences  without 
expressing  a  single  idea. 


FICTION. 

The  Indiscretion  of  the  Duchess.    By  Anthony  Hope.    Bristol : 
Arrowsmith.  1894. 

TV/TR.  ANTHONY  HOPE  is  a  young  writer  who  has  quickly 
attained  to  a  popularity  which  is  well  deserved,  inasmuch 
as  he  writes  lightly  and  brightly,  constructs  his  plots  neatly,  and 
can  be  read  without  interference  with  the  digestive  functions. 
If  he  does  not  excite  us  much,  or  stir  our  deeper  emotions,  he  at 
least  succeeds  in  keeping  us  amused  and  awake.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  talk  about  literature  in  connexion  with  such  a  book  as 
The  Indiscretion  of  the  Duchess,  and  it  wculd  be  uncharitable  to 
deny  that  it  is  of  more  than  average  merit  regarded  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  entertainment  of  quite  as  high  a  kind  as  collecting 
crests  or  taming  white  mice.  The  Duchess  is  an  agreeable  little 
person  of  no  character  at  all,  and  she  shares  with  the  other  per- 
sonages of  the  book  the  privilege  of  being  the  mouthpiece  for  the 
author's  polished  conversational  amenities.  It  is  an  uncommonly 
clever  world  that  Mr.  Hope  introduces  us  to,  and  it  would  be 
.mere  folly  to  complain  of  it  because  it  is  neither  real  nor  impres- 


sive. We  must  have  something  to  read  after  dinner,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  turn  the  leaves  of  The  Indiscretion  of  the 
Duchess  as  struggle  with  the  evening  paper.  Mr.  Hope  gives  us 
several  love  affairs,  the  adventures  of  a  necklace,  a  burglary, 
a  duel,  and  any  amount  of  dialogue,  all  for  the  very  moderate? 
sum  of  a  shilling.  He  would  be  a  churl  who  found  fault  with 
him  for  not  giving  us  something  better  (as  we  know  the  author 
of  Half  a  Hero  could  do),  and  he  would  be  foolish  who  grumbled 
because  a  successful  author  satisfied  the  trade  demand  without 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  art. 

The  Good  Ship  "  Mohock."  By  W.  Clakk  Russell.  2  vols, 
London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 
"We  have  often  thought  that  the  skilled  reviewer  might  take 
something  from  the  difficulties  which  bear  so  heavily  upon  the 
novice  in  the  craft  by  constructing  formula;  for  the  works  of  the 
chief  suppliers  of  the  circulating  libraries.  For  Mr.  Norris,  for 
instance,  it  might  run  somewhat  as  follows : — Several  persons  of 
quality,  a  good  deal  of  "  nice  "  love-making,  an  intrigue,  a  plea- 
sant style,  and  a  very  proper  moral  tone  not  too  austere  for 
refined  society.  Mr.  Stanley  "Weyrnan  would  come  out  thus : 
Historic  background  (as  per  novels  of  G.  P.  R.  James  plus 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia)  ;  young  gallant  of  (1)  honest  heart  and 
no  particular  brains,  or  (2)  quick  wit  and  no  particular  morals  ; 
dummy  lady  of  personable  appearance,  and  swinging  story.  For 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  of  course,  we  should  say  something  like  this  : — 
Take  one  ship  and  place  it  in  uncomfortable  circumstances  on  the 
wild  sea  waves — see  that  they  are  sufficiently  wild  at  convenient 
intervals,  whatever  else  happens — and  add  thereto  one  maiden  in 
something  occasionally  approaching  distress  ;  flavour  with  maroon- 
ings,  mutinies,  and  conflagrations  according  to  taste,  and  deposit 
in  a  comfortable  seaport  town  or  hearty  domestic  circle  to  congeal. 
This  recipe  would  fairly  cover  The  Good  Ship  "  Mohock,''  which  is- 
a  respectable  tale  of  the  (novelist's)  sea,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended as  a  gift-book  for  boys.  The  story  is  narrated  by  a  rather 
vulgar  and  very  heartless  young  woman  who  is  understood  to  be 
its  heroine;  it  is  written  in  easy,  slipshod  English,  and  its  inci- 
dents are  as  unconvincing  as  its  characters  are  unreal.  Hence 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  public  should  not  purchase 
a  good  many  copies  of  it. 

Tales  of  Mean  Street.     By  Arthur  Morrison.     London : 
Methuen.  1894. 

We  may  as  well  frankly  confess  that  we  took  up  Mr.  Morrison's 
book  expecting  to  be  bored,  and  that  we  were  most  pleasantly 
disappoint* d.  The  expectation  was  not  the  result  of  a  meanly 
pessimistic  frame  cf  mind,  though  such  a  condition  might  be 
natural  in  the  hardened  reviewer ;  it  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  we  had  observed  Mr.  Morrison  writing  "  humorous  "  descrip- 
tions round  the  pictures  in  a  magazine,  and  had  endeavoured  to> 
follow  him  in  his  imitations  of  the  happily-deceased  Sherlock 
Holmes.  But  we  did  Mr.  Morrison  an  injustice  in  our  thoughts, 
for  we  had  only  met  him  in  his  character  as  a  purveyor  of 
marketable  journalism.  In  Tales  of  Mean  Street  he  shows  him- 
self able  to  give  us  good  descriptive  sketches  of  sordid  life,  and 
to  construct  a  short  story  with  considerable  ability.  There  are 
many  good  things  in  the  book,  but  perhaps  the  best  is  the 
"  Introduction,"  in  which  the  author  gives  a  picture  of  the  back- 
ground against  which  his  figures  stand.  This  is  how  they  pair 
in  "  Mean  Street  "  :— 

"  When  love's  light  falls§into  some  corner  of  the  street,  it 
falls  at  an  early  hour  of  this  mean  life,  and  is  itself  but  a 
dusty  ray.  It  falls  early,  because  it  is  the  sole  bright  thing: 
which  the  street  sees,  and  is  watched  for  and  counted  on. 
Lads  and  lasses,  awkwardly  arm-in-arm,  go  pacing  up  and 
down  this  street,  before  the  natural  interest  in  marbles  and 
dolls'-houses  would  have  left  them  in  a  brighter  place.  They 
are  'keeping  company ';  the  manner  of  which  proceeding  is- 
indigenous — is  a  custom  native  to  the  place.  The  young- 
people  first  'walk  out'  in  pairs.  There  is  no  exchange  of 
promises,  no  troth-plight,  no  engagement,  no  love-talk. 
They  patrol  the  streets  side  by  side,  usually  in  silence,  some- 
times with  fatuous  chatter.  There  are  no  dances,  no  tennis,, 
no  water-parties,  no  picnics  to  bring  them  together  ;  so  they 
must  walk  out  or  be  unacquainted.  If  two  of  them  grow 
dissatisfied  with  each  other's  company,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  separate  and  walk  out  with  somebody  else.  When  by 
these  means  each  has  found  a  fit  mate  (or  thinks  so),  a  ring  is 
bought,  and  the  odd  association  becomes  a  regular  engage- 
ment;  but  this  is  not  until  the  walking-out  has  endured  for 
many  months.  The  two  stages  of  courts-hip  are  spoken  of 
indiscriminately  as  '  keeping  company,'  but  a  very  careful 
distinction  is  drawn  between  them  by  the  parties  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  walking-out  period  it  would  be  almost  as 
great  a  breach  of  faith  for  either  to  walk  out  with  more  than 
one  as  it  would  be  if  the  full  engagement  had  been  made. 
And  love-making  in  this  street  is  a  dreary  thing,  when  one 
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thinks  of  love-making  in  other  places.    It  begins — and  it 

ends — too  soon." 
"  It  begins— and  it  ends — too  soon."  Alas!  that  is  no  pecu- 
liarity of  "  Mean  Street,"  but  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  ex- 
istence Mr.  Morrison  portrays,  and  in  "  Lizerunt "  it  has  a 
conspicuous  part  in  a  very  pathetic  story.  "  Without  Visible 
Means  "  is  a  painfully  vivid  picture  of  the  lot  of  a  harmless 
striker  tramping  for  work  ;  and  "  On  the  Stairs" — the  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  friends  of  a  poor  creature  procure  him  a 
decent  funeral  at  the  expense  of  a  slight  prolongation  of  his  life — ■ 
is  a  really  remarkable  bit  of  work.  Perception,  imaginative 
insight,  the  power  of  faithful  presentation — these  qualities  we 
find  in  several  of  Mr.  Morrison's  sketches,  especially  in  that  last 
named.  He  should  avoid  trying  to  be  funny  (as  in  "  That  Brute 
Simmons  "),  and  he  would  do  well  to  write  less  affectedly  at 
times.  It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  these  mistakes,  because  he 
shows  that  he  can  do  good  work,  and  has  within  him — what  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  his  rivals  has — the  possibility  of  doing  much 
better.  We  hope  to  hear  of  him  again — but  not  too  much  or  too 
soon. 

A  Daughter  of  this  World.  By  Fletcher  Battekshall.  London: 
Heinemann.  1894. 

A  Daughter  of  this  World  is  an  extremely  silly  book,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  something  like  an  idea  in  it.  A  Mr.  Innes  was  an 
atheist  or  materialist,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  had  a 
daughter.  Convinced  that  the  only  chance  for  her  happiness  was 
to  bring  her  up  to  the  belief  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  had 
except  by  those  who  expect  nothing  from  this  world,  he  handed 
her  over  to  a  Romanist  mystic  for  discipline.  The  priest  fed  her 
on  a-Kempis  and  Molinos  and  visions  of  unattractive  women  made 
perfect,  and  a  walking-gentleman  came  her  way.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  how  this  ended,  or  to  describe  the  uninteresting  con- 
ventional "  excitements  "  which  culminate  in  the  usual  happy 
marriage.  The  writing  is  poor,  the  construction  is  beneath  con- 
tempt, the  characterization  is  feeble.  Yet  we  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
haunting  notion  that  there  is  an  idea  somewhere  in  the  book,  and 
that  Mr.  (or  Miss)  Battershall  might  have  worked  it  out  into 
something  worth  considering  if  he  (or  she)  had  taken  pains  to 
learn  the  elements  of  the  novel-writer's  art.  This  notion  is 
especially  strong  with  us  whenever  the  writer  is  dealing  with  the 
struggle  of  the  two  contending  forces  for  the  body  and  soul  of  a 
woman  ;  and  it  impresses  us  sufficiently  to  make  us  suggest  that 
the  writer  might  find  it  worth  while  to  go  on  trying,  if — as  seems 
to  be  the  case — this  is  a  first  attempt  at  fiction. 

Miriam  vs.  Milton;  or,  the  Mystery  of  Cover  dale  Lake.    By  J.  J. 
Kane.    New  York  :  American  News  Company.  1894. 

"  Every  woman  who  wishes  she  had  been  born  a  man  should 
read  this  story,"  we  learn  from  a  modest  title-page,  on  which 
the  writer  is  described  as  "author  of  that  most  fascinating  story" 
So-and-so  and  "of  that  mystic  narrative  "  Etcetera.  We  are  not  a 
woman,  so  that  though  when  we  perused  a  few  pages  of  Miriam 
vs.  Milton  we  felt  sincerely  sorry  that  we  had  been  born  a  man 
or  anything  else,  we  may  as  well  frankly  confess  that  we  have 
not  read  "this  story."  The  first  fifty-one  pages,  however, put  us 
in  possession  of  the  following  facts — the  hero  and  heroine  were 
the  children  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  ;  the  former  was  in- 
tensely muscular  (when  roused)  but  girlish,  and  the  latter  was 
high-spirited  but  unable  to  find  vent  for  her  yearning  tendencies. 
So  they  got  drowned  (p.  29).  Their  corpses  were  fished  up  "  five 
minutes  later."  The  reader  who  thinks  this  ought  to  have  settled 
them  knows  very  little  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Kane,  author  of  that  most 
fascinating,  &c.  The  bodies  of  the  luckless  beautiful  twins  are 
brought  home,  and  every  one  is  so  sorry  that  the  baronial  ox  is 
left  roasting  and  the  casks  of  ale  remain  untapped  (p.  30).  But 
presently  the  wondrous  pair  are  observed  "  wrapped  in  blankets, 
talking  in  a  low  tone  "  (p.  31).  They  had  come  back  to  life  again, 
but  Miriam  was  now  Milton,  and  Milton  was  Miriam  (p.  37). 
This  may  confuse  simple  folks,  but  it  is  all  right,  as  Mr.  Kane 
shows  us  in  a  lucid  preface.  The  "  business  "  is  summed  up  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  tripart  nature  of  man  asset  forth  by  Dr.  Broad- 
man — viz.  Man  is  composed  of  three  factors :  1st,  a  Body;  2nd, 
a  Soul,  which  is  the  vital  principle  ;  3rd,  a  Spirit,  or  mind, 
the  Ego.  The  union  of  the  first  two  makes  a  living  creature. 
The  union  of  the  three  makes  what  is  known  as  a  human  being. 
The  exchange,  therefore,  which  the  author  assumes  took  place  in 
Miriam  and  Milton  was  that  of  the  spirit  and  not  the  soul,  or 
life-giving  principle.  AVhat  is  known  as  a  human  being  to  Mr. 
Kane  is  unlike  anything  that  has  ever  come  our  way,  so  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  find  somebody  addressing  Miriam-Milton 
or  Milton-Miriam  (called  Edgar  for  short)  in  this  congratulatory 
manner : — "  Edgar,  if  thou  hast  made  up  thy  mind  to  throw  in  thy 
lot  with  the  North,  and  are  (sic)  not  willing  to  be  dissuaded  from 
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engaging  in  warlike  operations,  then  I  would  advise  thee  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder."  This  is  on  p.  51,  and  the  reader 
who  wants  to  know  more  about  these  engaging  epicenes  must  not 
look  to  us  for  further  aid,  unless  it  will  assist  him  to  know  that 
Mr.  Kane  is  as  much  above  grammar  as  he  is  superior  to  sense. 

Uninitiated.    By  Isabel  Fry.    London:  Osgood,  Macllvaine  & 
Co.  1895. 

Miss  Fry's  little  booklet  contains  four  stories  of  child-life, 
told  from  the  standpoint  of  a  child.  They  are  pretty,  not  too 
"  goody-goody,"  and  unlikely  to  affect  the  emotions  in  a  way 
detrimental  to  the  comfort  of  the  reader.  At  times  Miss  Fry 
fails  utterly  to  enter  into  what  the  cant  of  the  day  calls  "  infan- 
tile psychology,"  but  at  others  she  is  agreeably  successful.  "A 
Discovery  in  Morals  "  is  a  nice  little  tale,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
humour  about  "  The  Emu  and  the  Home  of  Rest."  In  the  latter, 
two  little  girls,  when  token  for  a  walk  by  their  nurse,  came  upon 
a  huge  bird  in  an  enclosure.  "  At  once  we  became  wildly 
excited.  I  rapidly  developed  plans  for  getting  to  know  its 
owner,  who  should  considerately  die  almost  at  once,  leaving  the 
bird  to  me ;  or,  failing  to  die,  should  present  it  to  me  on  my  next 
birthday,  saying  that  he  could  see  the  bird  loved  me  much  better 
than  him,  and  he,  therefore,  wished  me  to  keep  it  for  my  own." 
From  such  an  extract  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  better  quali- 
ties displayed  in  Uninitiated.  Children  will  not  like  it ;  but 
some  of  their  mothers  may,  and  may  learn  something  from  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric   Tunes.    By  J.  F.  Hewitt. 

London:  Constable  &  Co.  1894. 
rpiIE  far-reaching  scope  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  study  of  the  earliest 

forms  of  social  organization  is  so  fruitful  in  suggestion  that 
not  one  but  many  points  of  view  must  occur  to  the  reviewer  who 
would  deal  with  all  the  aspects  of  interest  presented.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  book  may  be  indicated  by  showing  the  general 
tenor  and  conclusions  of  the  author,  and  by  commending  all 
six  of  the  essays  in  the  volume  to  students  of  mythology.  Mr. 
Hewitt  is  a  staunch  believer  in  the  value  of  mythological  lore  to 
the  historian.  He  contends  that  the  tales  preserved  in  such  lore 
were  not  originated  by  lazy  savages  for  the  amusement  of  the 
passing  hour,  but  were  the  cherished  possessions  of  races  that 
were  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and  regarded  from  generation 
to  generation  as  a  precious  inheritance.  They  arose  from  the 
pioneer  races  in  the  infancy  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hewitt  traces  the 
ruling  races  of  the  world  to  their  source  in  Southern  India.  He 
has  collected  proofs  that  the  preservation  of  these  stories  was  due 
to  the  pious  care  of  the  primitive  village  community,  and  he 
regards  it  as  certain  that  village  communities  originated  in  India, 
and  were  not  an  Aryan  introduction  in  the  land.  It  is  in  the 
South,  therefore,  that  the  investigator  into  the  sources  of  primi- 
tive custom,  belief,  and  myth  should  prosecute  his  inquiries. 
Here  must  be  sought  the  birthplace  of  social  organization  and 
government.  The  progress  of  civilization  was  from  the  South- 
East  to  the  North-West.  Southern  immigrants,  during  the 
Neolithic  Age,  introduced,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  says,  their  agriculture 
into  Europe — South  Europe,  that  is  to  say — when  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  was  subjected  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Palreolithic 
period.  It  is  some  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Hewitt,  while  pursuing 
his  official  duties  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  once  the  Gond 
kingdom,  began  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  village  com- 
munities of  the  district  of  Chota-Nagpore.  The  result  of  his 
studies  of  these  organizations  among  the  non-Aryan  Mundas  and 
Ooraons  confirmed  Mr.  Hewitt  in  his  opinion  that  their  system 
of  village  communities  was  indigenous,  and  not  imported  by  a 
northern  Aryan  race.  In  his  second  essay  he  refers  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  folk-tales  of  Southern  India  in  these 
terms  : — "  No  one  who  has  heard,  as  I  have,  the  fairy  tales  of  my 
youth  told  by  a  wild  Gond  in  the  forests  of  Sehawa,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Mahanuddi  in  Chuttisgurh,  can  ever  doubt  that 
these  stories  were  originally  conceived  by  the  myth-makers  of  the 
most  primitive  tribes  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization."  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  northern  infiltration  of  these  tales  into  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Gondwana.  In  the  remaining  essays  Mr. 
Hewitt  traces  the  descent  of  myths  and  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion, supplying  at  every  stage  of  progress  abundant  and  very 
striking  illustrations  of  his  theme.  His  work  commands  the 
attention  of  students,  and  will,  doubtless,  receive  it. 

The  Making  of  Manhood.   By  W.  J.  Dawson.  London  :  Hoddei 
&  Stoughton.  1894. 
There  is  a  stimulating  quality  in  Mr.  Dawson's  essays  and 
addresses  that  renders  them,  we  conclude,  profitable  to  young 
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people.  Especially  rousing  should  those  essays  prove  wherein  the 
author  directly  appeals  to  the  young-  man,  as  in  his  discourses  of 
"  The  Duty  of  Right  Thinking,"  "  The  Madness  of  Youth,"  and 
certain  other  examples.  Without  doubt,  there  is  something  also 
in  this  book  that  is  likely  to  move  some  readers  to  the  pleased 
acquiescence  of  those  who  recognize  what  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  their  own  thoughts  or  sentiments.  Most  people  like  this 
setting  of  the  seal  of  authority  upon  their  own  reflections  or  con- 
victions on  life  or  conduct.  If  there  is  something  of  the  obvious 
in  popular  writing  of  this  sort,  it  is  obviously  pleasant  to  many, 
and  almost  impossible  to  avoid  in  books  addressed  to  the  general. 
But  the  merit  of  Mr.  Dawson's  book  is  that  it  will  touch  the 
kiad  of  young  man  that  does  not  think,  nor  think  of  thinking. 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  any  limitation  of  the 
stimulating  quality  of  the  essays,  but  rather  to  indicate  our  con- 
viction of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  influence.  Good  sense 
and  sound  sentiment  are  common,  in  no  common  degree,  to  these 
essays.  Better  lay  sermons  tban"The  Empty  Mind"  or  "The 
Gains  of  Drudgery"  it  would  be  hard  to  instance.  Another  ex- 
cellent discourse  is  on  "  The  Madness  of  Youth."  It  opens  with 
the  startling  statement,  "There  is  no  doubt  that  Hamlet  was 
mad."  Hamlet,  of  course,  was  not  mad.  But  Mr.  Dawson  treats 
of  a  kind  of  madness  in  youth  which  is  exceedingly  good  for  the 
world,  and  never  likely  to  be  too  abundant. 

A  Ramlle.  round  the  Globe.  By  Thomas  R.  Dewae.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A., &c.  London:  Chatto 
&  Wind  us.  1894. 
Mr.  Dewar  scarcely  does  justice  to  this  much-illustrated 
volume  in  his  modest  preface.  We  have  read  many  impressions 
of  tours  by  tourists  that  proved  not  half  so  entertaining.  The 
old  plea  for  publication — request  of  friends — is  frankly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  author,  who  styles  it  "  the  glorification  of  a  fad." 
In  one  sense,  his  account  of  his  ramble  in  many  lands  is  a  glorified 
account.  Almost  every  page  of  the  book  has  its  illustration,  and 
many  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  "  processed"  drawings  are 
full  of  smartness  and  spirit.  Various  hands  contribute  to  its 
adornment.  They  are  Mr.  Wyllie,  Mr.  Sidney  Cowell,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Forrest,  Mr.  James  Greig,  Mr.  Stanley  Wood,  Mr.  Archie  Mac- 
gregor,  and  the  author.  Mr.  Dewar  enlivens  this  journal  of  his 
travels  with  some  pretty  stories.  There  is  the  story  of  the  man 
who  left  England  for  the  States  to  inquire  after  his  long-lost 
•brother.  Arrived  at  Dead  Man's  Gully,  he  addresses  an  old 
inhabitant,  a  person  of  ferocious  aspect,  who  carries  in  his  belt 
a  six-shooter  and  a  knife.  The  Englishman  thinks  he  may  know 
something  of  his  brother,  since  he  has  been  five-and-twenty  years 
at  the  place,  and  tells  him  that  his  brother's  name  was  William- 
son. "Williamson — kinder  boss-eyed  chap?"  is  the  rejoinder. 
P  Yes,  that's  the  man."  "  Guess  I  did  know  him.  He  committed 
suicide  three  jears  ago."  "What!  my  brother  committed  suicide? 
Why,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  such  a  thing.  Was 
he  ill,  or  in  trouble,  or  what  ?  "   "  He  called  me  a  liar,  stranger." 


No  Enemy  {but  Himself).  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  London : 
Putnam's  Sons.  1894. 
The  one  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  story  is  the 
manner  of  its  illustration.  It  suggests  a  little  problem.  Either 
the  author  wrote  his  book  with  the  products  of  the  "Kodak" 
before  him,  or  he  first  wrote,  and  then  employed  the  camera  to 
obtain  the  requisite  illustrations.  The  tediousness,  not  to  mention 
the  difficulties,  of  the  second  alternative  renders  it  an  improbable 
suggestion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  supposition  partly  ex- 
plains the  unreal  and  confused  character  of  the  story.  Anything 
less  exhilarating  we  never  read.  The  persons  figured  in  the 
illustrations  are  clearly  photographed  from  life.  They  are, 
more  or  less,  cleverly  grouped  "  arrangements'' — the  plain  prose 
that  the  Kodak  yields.  They  are  the  only  realities  in  the  book. 
The  story  is  so  muddled  and  inconsequent  as  to  defy  paraphrase. 


Madeira  as  a  health-resort,  after  having  been  unduly  neglected 
for  years,  should  now  be  looking  forward  to  a  term  of  prosperity 
and  favour.  It  may  not  regain  its  old  position  of  patronage 
among  English  doctors  as  a  restorative  clime  in  consumptive 
cases.  The  fashionable  "high-altitude"  prescription  is  against  its 
chance.  Then  the  present  popularity  of  the  Canaries  must  be 
reckoned  with.  But  Madeira  has  its  advantages,  and  they  are 
set  forth  fairly  and  with  ability  in  Surgeon -General  C.  A. 
Gordon's  capital  little  book,  The  Island  of  Madeira — the  Flower 
of  the  Ocean  (Bailliere,  Tindal,  &  Cox).  As  a  sanatorium  for 
British  officers  and  others  whose  health  has  suffered  from  living 
in  tropical  climes,  Madeira  offers  great  advantages.  Dr. 
Gordon's  book  is  compact  with  various  information  respecting  the 
island  such  as  all  kinds  cf  visitors,  invalids  or  not,  will  find 
useful. 


Dr.  H.  J.  Haedwicice's  brochure,  Alpine  Climates  for  Con- 
sumption (J.  &  A.  Churchill),  comprises  notes  on  the  climate  of 
Davos,  St.  Moritz,  and  the  surrounding  health  stations  of 
Samaden,  and  so  forth.  Its  reference  to  "  high  altitudes  "  is, 
therefore,  local.  Those  who  desire  information  as  to  other 
elevated  health-resorts,  such  as  the  Rockies,  must  consult  the 
excellent  work  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Theodore  Williams.  People 
intending  a  winter  sojourn  in  the  Engadine  will  find  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke's  observations  serviceable.  They  are  clever,  sensible,  and 
practical. 

Mr.  Logie  Robeetson's  edition  of  Scott's  Poetical  Works 
(H.  Frowde)  is  a  book  that  deserves  a  warm  welcome.  A  new 
edition  of  Scott  with  a  good  text  has  long  been  wanted.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  is,  we  believe,  at  work  with  this  object  in  view  for 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.  Here,  however,  is  Mr.  Robertson's  Scott, 
containing  in  one  volume  all  the  poet's  verse,  chapter  headings  of 
the  novels,  "  Old  Play,"  and  other  sham  ascriptions.  Every 
reader  knows  how  corrupt  the  text  of  Scott's  poems  has  become. 
Each  reprint  seems  to  have  added  to  the  errors  it  copied  from 
its  predecessor.  Even  Lockhart  did  not  avoid  errors  and  mis- 
prints. Mr.  Robertson  does  not  claim  for  his  edition  that  it 
is  absolutely  accurate  or  complete.  But  that  the  attempt  was 
worth  his  careful  investigations,  and  that  the  result  is  satis- 
factory, we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  edition  is  issued  in 
two  styles,  identical  as  to  type  and  bulk,  but  differing  in  paper 
and  binding.  One  is  printed  on  good  ordinary  paper,  the 
other  on  "  Oxford  "  paper  of  extreme  tenuity.  The  difference  in 
appearance  is  extraordinary,  since  the  latter  appears  to  be  but 
one-half  the  substance  of  the  former,  though  the  number  of  pages 
is  the  same. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Written  by  Anna  M.  Stoddaet.  Illustrated 
by  Maegaeet  L.  Heggins.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 

The  Shelleyan  conception  of  Sidney — "  a  spirit  without 
spot" — is  that  which  inspires  this  graceful  and  sympathetic 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Arcadia.  Miss  Stoddart 
explains,  after  acknowledging  the  aid  she  has  received  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  and  others,  that  literary  and  critical 
questions  connected  with  Sidney's  writings  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  her  enterprise.  She  has  written  for  the  general 
reader,  and  for  boys  and  girls  who  may  be  interested  in  Sidney's 
life  and  stirred  by  his  example.  This  praiseworthy  aim  is  suc- 
cessfully realized,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  young  people  will 
read  the  book  with  interest  and  profit.  The  illustrations  by  Miss 
Huggins  comprise  drawings  of  Penshurst,  and  are  well  repro- 
duced. The  portrait  of  Sidney  appears  to  be  enlarged  from  the 
miniature  of  which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Dr.  Grosart's  edition. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  differs  absolutely,  as  other  portraits 
of  Sidney  do,  from  that  extremely  ill-favoured  description  of 
the  poet's  face  and  features  which  Ben  Jonson,  according  to 
Drummond,  has  recorded. 

Liber  Anion's ;  or,  the  Neio  Pygmalion.  By  William  Hazlitt. 
With  Additional  Matter  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Original  Manuscripts.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.    Privately  printed.  1894. 

Criticism  of  a  "privately  printed"  volume  is  fortunately  un- 
necessary, so  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  thank  the  nameless 
publisher  for  his  courtesy  in  sending  us  a  handsome  volume.  Of 
the  way  in  which  the  editor  has  done  his  congenial  task  the 
reader  may  like  some  idea.  The  lodging-house  heroine,  we  learn, 
"  was  evidently  a  sensuous  creature,  not  unskilled  in  the  ai'ts  of 
the  body."  She  was  pale  ;  "  may  not  this  have  been  the  passion- 
pallor  so  much  in  evidence  in  festhetic  poetry — another  mark  of  a 
strongly  sexual  nature  ? "  Pah !  "  An  ounce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary." 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Hawthorne's  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse  (Bell  &  Sons),  " Bohn's  Standard  Library";  Mr. 
E.  Sandfoed's  Manual  of  Exotic  Ferns  and  Selaginella  (Elliot 
Stock),  cheaper  edition ;  the  fourth  edition  of  the  useful  Ele- 
mentary History  of  Art,  by  Mrs.  Aethue  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers), 
revised  by  the  author,  with  illustrations  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ; 
Walks  in  London,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Haee  (George  Allen), 
sixth  edition,  revised,  in  two  volumes;  Dr.  Noeman  Keee's 
treatise,  Inebriety,  or  Narcomania  (H.  K.  Lewis) ;  The  Westminster 
Abbey  Chant  Book,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Teoutbeck,  D.D.,  and  J.  F. 
Beidge,  Mus.Doc.  (Novello  &  Co.),  enlarged  edition  ;  The  Maid 
of  Orleans,  by  the  Rev.  Fkancts  M.  Windham,  M.A.  (St. 
Anselm's  Society),  second  edition;  and  When  Charles  the  First 
was  King,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (Gay  &  Bird),  new  edition. 
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We  have  also  received  No.  XXXV.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  1 892-1 893  (Deighton,  Bell  &' 
Co.);  Rent  and  Profit,  by  C.  W.  Macfarlane  (Philadelphia : 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science) ;  Weaving  in 
Straw,  Cloth,  or  Felt,  a  graded  set  of  Exercises  for  Children,  by 
Lucy  R.  Latter  (Philip  &  Son) ;  A  Synopsis  of  Roman  Hittory, 
by  Bedford  Joy,  M.A.  (Seeley  &  Co.);  Leaves  from  a  Lawyer's 
Diary,  by  W.  Holloway  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.) ;  Local  and  Impe- 
rial Taxation,  and  Local  Government,  by  J.  C.  Graham  (P.  S. 
King  &Co  );  How  to  Assure,  by  William  Schooling  (Pub- 
lished by  the  Author) ;  A  Shilling  Arithmetic,  for  Elementary 
Classes,  by  J.  IIamblin  Smith,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Things 
Old  and  New,  "Stories  from  English  History,"  by  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster  (Cassell  &  Co.);  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  Tragedy,  by 
Robert  Blake  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  second  edition ;  Monte  Carlo, 
a  Sketch  of  the  Casino  (Dean  &  Son)  ;  and  No.  4  of  Dicks' s  "  Eng- 
lish Library,"  containing  Chronicles  of  the  Bastille,  by  L.  CilAJlE- 
Eovzow,  illustrated  by  Robert  Cruikshank. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.  are  about  to  issue  an  elabo- 
rately illustrated  work  on  The  Church  of  Sancta  Soj>hia 
at  Constantinople,  by  W.  R.  Lethaby  and  Harold  Swainson.  It 
is  both  an  historical  and  architectural  study,  and  slioald  appeal 
alike  to  those  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  those 
who  are  curious  about  Byzantine  architecture. 

Next  week  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  R.  W.  Church,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteen  years  passed  by  Church  at  Oxford.  The  second  de- 
scribes his  life  at  Whatley,  the  Somersetshire  village  of  whch  be 
was  rector  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  he  produced  a 
large  part  of  his  singularly  scholarly  studies  in  literature.  The 
third  part  deals  with  his  career  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  shows 
his  relation  to  the  great  controversies  of  the  time.  The  book  will 
contain  a  large  number  of  Dean  Church's  charming  and  delightful 
letters. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  also  publish  next  week,  in  their 
"Crauford  Series,"  a  new  edition  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  (J.  E.  Brock,  with  an  Introductory  Note  by  Mr. 
Henry  Craik ;  a  second  edition,  revised  and  re-written,  of  Dr. 
John  Venn's  Symbolic  Logic  ;  and  a  fourth  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  Linnreus  Cumming's  Introdmticn  to  the  Theory  of  Elec- 
tricity. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  announce  a  new  edition  of 
Captain  C.  Morley  Knight's  Treatise  on  Driving,  revised  and 
enlarged,  and  with  additional  illustrations. 

Messrs.  \V.  H.  Allen  will  publish  on  Monday  a  new  volume 
of  their  "Naturalist's  Library,"  the  first  volume  of  Butterflies, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  British  Sjjecies,  by  W.  F.  Kirby. 
The  fifth  volume  of  the  series  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  several  extra  printings  in  some  of  the  coloured 
plates. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Bookman  is  for  the  present  to 
be  discontinued,  but,  we  understand,  only  to  make  a  new  appear- 
ance in  another  form  later  on.  The  Bookman  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  literature. 

Me  ssrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  are  preparing  an  entirely  new  issue  of 
The  World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  the  first  volume  of  which  will 
appear  on  December  20.  It  will  include  selections  from  the 
humorous  literature  of  the  day,  with  new  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne,  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  Mr.  F.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Jack  Yeats  (the  brother  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  poet),  and 
other  3. 

Another  book  of  a  humorous  character  is  about  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Digby,  Long,  &  Co.  It  is  by  Mr.  James  J.  Moran — 
who,  we  are  informed,  has  been  rashly  styled  "  the  Barrie  of 
Ireland"— and  it  will  be  called  Irish  Sfetv. 

Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.  are  adding  to  their 
"  Penny  Popular  Library  "  Fernande,  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards ; 
Pamela's  Husband,  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  ;  and  Oliver,  by  Miss 
Helen  Shipton. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  an 
important  book,  entitled  Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry,  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Garnier,  author  of  a  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest. 
It  is  virtually  a  history  of  the  labouring  class,  from  tribal  times 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  endeavours  to  trace  the  continuity  of 
our  legislation  by  showing  how  "  employer  "  and  "  employee  "  are 
derived  respectively  from  "protector"  and  "protected."  The 
rights  of  personal  freedom  having  been  exchanged  by  the  people 
for  rights  to  the  seignorial  support  of  their  landed  property  in 


time  of  war,  this  contract  became  traditional  under  the  manorial 
system,  and  finds  expression  in  the  statute  book  under  the  Labour 
and  Poor  laws.  Personal  freedom  was  then  gradually  repurchased 
by  the  surrender  of  landed  rights  ;  and  latterly  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  peasantry  to  regain  their  original  landed  rights. 

Messrs.  Sonnenschein  will  also  publish  a  book  on  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  her  Theosophy,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lillie,  containing 
popular  biography,  some  speculations  concerning  Mabatmas,  and 
a  comparison  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  doctrine  with  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  Buddhists. 

Messrs.  Blades,  East,  &  Blades  will  issue  in  the  first  week  in 
December  a  careful  work  on  The  Annuls  of  the  United  Parishes  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  Allhallows  Staining,  in  the  City  of 
London,  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  A.  Povah,  D.D.  St.  Olave's  is 
one  of  the  eight  remaining  London  churches  that  escaped  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  it  had  the  honour  of  having  Pepys  as  a 
parishioner  during  his  residence  in  the  Navy  Office,  Seething 
Lane.  The  living  of  Allhallows  Staining  has  passed  through 
curious  vicissitudes  ;  it  was  first  a  rectory,  then  a  monastic 
"  appropriation,"  afterwards  a  perpetual  curacy,  impropriate 
benefice,  and  donative.  The  Churchwardens'  Books  date  from 
the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VII.  (1491). 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE. 


DURING  the  past  week  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Matthews,  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth,  and  other  lesser  politicians  dragged  their  weary 
length  over  many  columns  of  The  Times.  But  the 
only  contribution  of  importance  to  English  politics 
(apart  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  admirable  scheme  for 
Old-Age  Pensions)  was  made  by  Mr.  Fowler  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Wednesday.  It  consisted  in  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  transferring  his  leadership  to  Lord  Derby.  The 
words  of  the  Duke  are  : — "  I  have  invariably  sup- 
"  ported  the  Government  in  Parliament  upon  important 
"  occasions,  and  have  always  exercised  my  personal  in- 
"  fluence  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything  like  a 
"  difference  or  division  between  the  two  Houses."  Mr. 
Fowler  went  on  to  say : — "  The  Duke  gave  a  long 
"  list  of  measures  from  which  he  had  dissented,  against 
"  which  he  had  spoken  and  voted,  but  which  he  per- 
"  suaded  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  in  order  to  avoid 
"  the  injury  to  the  public  interests  which  would  have 
"  been  caused  by  a  dispute  between  the  two 
"  Houses."  How  far  are  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  followers  from  the  old  Tory  ideal,  which  sub- 
ordinated class  and  party  interests  to  the  good  of 
the  State  and  of  the  nation  !  Mr.  Fowler  concluded 
by  showing  that,  on  questions  of  lesser  importance, 
the  House  of  Lords  has  frequently  overruled  the  Lower 
House.  He  gave  instances  of  it.  Seven  times  in 
twenty-five  years  did  the  House  of  Commons  pass  a 
Bill  repealing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and  as  many 
times  did  the  Lords  reject  the  Bill.  Only  in  1858  did 
the  measure  become  law.  What  would  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  last  week  asserted  that  the  House  of 
Lords  must  never  set  itself  against  "the  sovereign 'will 
"  of  the  people,"  say  to  this  indictment  ? 


After  Mr.  Fowler's  appeal  to  the  high  traditions  of 
State  policy,  as  exemplified  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's letter,  Mr.  Balfour's  Nottingham  address  rings 
somewhat  tame  and  mediocre.  He  talked  about 
I  "  pernicious  principle "  now  first  introduced  into 
English  politics,  which  turns  out  to  be  after  all 
nothing  else  than  the  party  principle  carried  to  its 
extreme.  His  best  point  was  his  definition  of  the 
three  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber.  They  are, 
firstly,  to  prevent  hasty  innovations,  such  as  Home 


Rule  ;  secondly,  to  correct  legislative  blunders  such  as 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Bill;  thirdly,  to  prevent  "  legis- 
"  lative  jobs,"  such  as  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill. 
Such  subtleties  may  find  favour  with  the  "Souls"; 
but  they  savour  rather  of  ingenious  dialectic  than  of 
ingenuous  argument.  There  followed  the  old  story 
of  our  "  duty  to  the  Constitution  "  and  the  question 
"What  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  Upper  House?" 
Surely  the  essence  of  statesmanship,  apart  from  mere 
party  politics,  is  rather  to  suggest  remedies  for  ad- 
mitted evils  than  difficulties  in  the  way  of  coping  with 
them. 


Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  who  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  our 
ablest  writers  on  naval  matters,  has  recently  given  us 
his  ideal  of  a  new  type  of  fighting  vessel,  a  101-gun 
ship.  What  we  want  in  our  ships,  he  says,  is  great 
speed,  moderately  thick  armour,  and  very  numerous 
quick-firing  guns.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 
navy  :  whilst  the  French  have  attempted  it  in  five  of 
their  ships.  We  need,  too,  he  asserts,  a  modern  edition 
of  the  old  50-gun  ships,  which  were  useful  as  cruisers 
and  line-of-battle  ships.  Here  is  Mr.  Clowes's  picture 
of  the  modern  vessel : — "  A  ship  of  from  10,000  to 
"  12,000  tons  displacement,  carrying  6-in.  steel  armour 
"  all  over  her,  steaming  22  or  23  knots,  and  mounting 
"  some  such  armament  as  sixteen  6-in.  guns,  twenty 
"  47-in.  guns,  twenty  3-in.  12-pr.  guns,  twenty  6-pr. 
"  guns,  all  quick-firers,  with  twenty-five  Maxims  of  a 
"  calibre  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  in  present 
"  service  use.  Then  we  should  have  a  101-gun  ship, 
"  against  which  no  man-of-war  in  existence  could  stand 
"  up,  and  from  which  no  man-of-war  in  existence  could 
"  escape." 

Mr.  William  Allan,  too,  had  a  serious  word  to 
say  about  the  navy  at  Gateshead,  and,  when  he 
speaks  on  that  subject,  he  merits  our  serious  atten- 
tion. He  has  practical  knowledge  of  ships,  and  pos- 
sesses the  rare  virtue  of  saying  downright  what  he 
thinks.  Our  dock  accommodation  is  lamentably  in- 
sufficient. Except  at  Devonpoit  and  Portsmouth, 
there  are  actually  no  docks  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Ireland.  There  is  no  dock  at  Gibraltar,  or  at 
the  Cape,  or  io.  the  East  Indies.  "If  the  French 
"  rule  Madagascar,"  said  Mr.  Allan,  "I  venture  to  say 
"  that  within  two  or  three  years  they  will  have  there 
"  an  arsenal  and  docks  which  will  check  the  growth  of 
"  the  British  Empire  in  the  South  of  Africa."  Not 
only  is  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  engineers  and 
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stokers  to  man  the  engines  properly,  but  there  are 
no  reserves  of  either.  The  cause  of  the  mischief  is 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  antiquated.  Neither 
the  First  Loed,  nor  the  Secretary,  who  is  a  country 
squire,  nor  the  Civil  Lord,  who  is  a  lawyer,  knows  any- 
thing about  engines  or  ships. 


Lord  Eosebery  is  heard  at  best  advantage  as  an  after- 
dinner  speaker.  The  lighter  manner  of  rhetoric  is  at 
his  command  ;  he  has  quite  a  gift  for  that  blending  of 
compliment  and  banter  which  befits  such  occasions. 
From  the  artistic  standpoint  it  is  a  pity  he  should  have 
introduced  more  than  an  allusion  to  politics  at  the 
Edinburgh  dinner;  yet  his  posing  as  a  patriot  above 
all  mere  party  considerations  was  undeniably  adroit, 
and  not  altogether  lacking  in  sincerity.  But  what  is 
the  precise  value  to  be  attached  to  a  sentence  like 
this? — "Social  questions  will  increasingly  play  a  part 
"  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
"  questions  already  before  the  public."  Is  it  presently 
to  have  a  practical  application  ?  It  reads  like  a  de- 
liberate bid  for  the  Eadical  vote. 


Mr.  Rhodes  is  nothing  if  not  "imperial"  in  his 
schemes.  He  now  controls  with  despotic  authority 
an  extent  of  territory  larger  than  all  the  States  of 
Western  Europe  put  together.  He  has  further  set  his 
heart  on  connecting  the  Cape  with  Cairo  by  telegraph, 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  connexion  by  road  and  railway  ; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  the  telegraph  wires  will 
soon  reach  Lake  Tanganyika.  It  is  time  that  this 
Brobdingnagian  bubble  should  be  pricked.  Has  no 
shareholder  of  the  Chartered  Company  the  courage  or 
the  common  sense  to  tackle  Mr.  Ehodes,  and  ask  him 
how  he  intends  to  preserve  these  wonderful  telegraph- 
poles,  if  they  are  made  of  wood,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  African  white  ant;  and,  if  the  poles  are  made  of 
steel,  how  Mr.  Ehodes  proposes  to  secure  them  and 
the  wires  from  destruction  by  the  natives  ?  Travellers 
tell  us  that  the  fair  sex  in  that  part  of  Africa  has  a 
'penchant  for  iron  leg-bangles. 


It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt  that  wholesale 
massacres  and  terrible  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated 
by  Turkish  troops  under  the  instructions  of  Turkish 
officials  in  the  district  of  Sasun  in  Armenia.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  district  was  surrounded  by  Turkish 
troops  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  or  leave  it.  For  an  infringement  of. 
this  order  the  village  of  Vartemis  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  murdered.  The  massacres 
and  outrages  on  men  and  women  brought  about 
reprisals  ;  the  denouement  being  that  the  Turkish 
troops  massacred  wholesale  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
of  Dalvorig.  In  another  village  a  man  and  his  wife 
were  killed  after  torture  with  red-hot  irons ;  and  a 
priest  and  twenty  other  persons  were  burned  alive. 
The  chief  of  the  village  and  his  two  daughters  were 
scalded  to  death.  In  many  cases  women  and  young 
girls  were  outraged,  and  then  murdered.  In  all, 
thirty-two  villages  have  been  destroyed. 


A  little  knowledge  of  poetry  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  ample  knowledge  of  the  law  does  not  necessarily 
imply  ample  knowledge  of  literature,  as  Mr.  Eegistrar 
Gtffard's  amusing  statement  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
"  one  of  the  few  whose  poetry  is  read  "  sufficiently 
proves.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  possibly  not  to  that 
of  his  creditors,  that  the  Bankrupt  bath  his  victories 


no  less  renowned  than  those  of  the  Aggressive  Author. 
His  liabilities  were  nearer  i6,oooJ.  than  15.000?., 
and  yet  he  actually  received  his  discharge  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  pay  his  creditors  ys.  6d,  in 
the  pound  by  setting  aside  half  the  money  he  makes 
yearly  over  900'. !  And  yet  Mr.  Eobert  Buchanan  is, 
we  believe,  on  the  Civil  List.  Mr.  Gladstone  ought 
to  be  proud  of  his  protege. 


This  year  is  not  passing  without  signs  of  the  approach 
of  better  times.  During  the  four  weeks  ending 
November  24  the  number  of  gazetted  failures  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  370.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  the  number  was  400.  This  shows  a  decrease 
of  30,  and  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  93  in  the  present  year 
to  date.  In  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of  1892  the 
number  of  failures  for  England  and  Wales  was  443. 
The  totals  for  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  same 
period  were — in  1892,  548;  in  1893,  489;  in  1894, 
469. 


The  greatest  scientific  event  of  the  past  year,  said 
Lord  Kelvin  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  is  the  discovery  of  a  new  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  appears  that  Lord  Rayleigh  has  been 
working  at  the  problem  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He 
and  Professor  Ramsay  had  long  suspected  the  existence 
of  a  fifth  constituent  of  the  air,  and  at  last  they  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  new  gas.  They  freed  the  air 
of  nitrogen  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  it  and 
then  removing  the  resulting  nitrous  compounds  by 
chemical  means.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments 
now  being  made,  it  has  been  found  that  the  new  gas 
does  not  combine  with  any  other  chemical  substance 
hitherto  presented  to  it.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
this  unreadiness  to  combine  with  other  elements  is  a 
peculiarity  of  nitrogen  itself. 


According  to  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Porter,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census, 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  and  the 
size  of  American  families.  In  1880  the  population 
under  ten  years  of  age  was  267  percent.;  in  1890, 
24 '3  per  cent.  In  1850  the  average  American  family 
consisted  of  5-55  persons;  in  1890,  of  493.  If  the 
present  check  on  immigration  continues,  Mr.  Porter 
expects  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population. 


The  important  question  of  Old-Age  Pensions  was 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  address. 
Of  the  poorer  classes  nearly  one  in  two,  should  he  live 
to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  is  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  parish  relief;  and  of  those  who  become  paupers 
at  that  age,  five-sixths  live  without  external  assistance 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty.  These  are  terrible  and  pathetic 
figures.  When  the  workman  grows  old,  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  an  eloquent  passage,  "he  loses  his 
"  employment,  and  when  he  seeks  it  again,  he  finds 
"  his  place  occupied  by  a  younger  man.  He  has  to 
"  seek  work  at  lower  wages  ;  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
"  his  savings  are  dissipated ;  and  when  the  grip  of  old 
"  age  seizes  him  in  its  remorseless  fangs,  this  man  has  no 
"  resources  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Poor-law  and 
"  the  hope  of  the  workhouse."  This  is,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said,  injuiious  to  the  individual,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  nation.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  remedy  he  proposes,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  State  intervention. 
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SHALL  WE  HELP  EUSSIA  SOUTHWARDS? 

SHAME  as  well  as  loathing  must  possess  the  English- 
man who  hears  the  tale  of  the  awful  outrages 
-committed  by  the  Turks  upon  the  Armenian  Christians. 
The  perpetrator  of  these  inhuman  atrocities  is  not 
merely  a  friendly  Power,  it  is  one  that  owes  to  us  its 
very  existence  in  the  midst  of  civilized  nations,  and 
from  us  it  derives  the  strength  to  commit  its  abominable 
crimes  unpunished.  Russia  would  put  a  stop  to  them 
(whatever  else  she  might  do)  in  a  very  short  time,  if  it 
were  not  for  us  ;  since  we  neither  let  her,  nor  interfere 
actively  ourselves,  we  share  in  the  dreadful  guilt  of 
Turkish  misrule.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  stories 
which  The  Times  has  taken  such  pains  to  verify  are 
forcing  many  people  to  ask  whether  the  moment  has 
not  arrived  for  our  continual  bolstering  up  of  the  Porte 
to  come  to  an  end.  "  Enough  of  Turkey  in  Armenia !  " 
as  the  expression  of  sick  disgust,  may  easily  and  swiftly 
be  followed  by  "  Enough  of  Turkey  in  Europe  !  "  as  the 
token  of  a  well-considered  change  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  representing  the  views  of  some  of 
the  most  discerning  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  both 
parties  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
with  Russia.  There  is  a  feeling  growing  up  that  we 
have  made  far  too  many  sacrifices  in  the  past  for  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  and  it  gives  rise  to  speculations  as 
to  whether  we  have  not  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by 
letting  Russia  have  her  way  in  South-Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  possible  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  may  allow  Russia  to  have  a  part  of  what 
she  most  ardently  desires,  and  this  not  only  without 
endangering  our  Indian  Empire,  but  with  additional 
security  for  its  preservation.  Whether  our  statesmen 
have  been  right  or  wrong  in  regarding  Constantinople 
as  the  "  key "  to  India,  we  do  not  gain  anything  by 
keeping  it  out  of  Russia's  pocket.  The  damming  up  of 
the  outlet  southwards  has  only  served  to  divert  the 
suspected  burglars  to  our  northern  Indian  frontier, 
where — keys  or  no  keys — there  are  in  all  conscience 
locks  enough  for  the  picking  and  forcing,  and  men  and 
tools  to  match.  Nobody  doubts  that  we  shall  have  to 
fight  Russia  in  Central  Asia  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are ;  but  there  seems  a  way  by  which  this  calamity 
may  be  avoided.  If  we  give  Russia  room  to  expand 
southwards  to  the  sea,  we  may  relieve  the  pressure  in 
Asia  to  an  extent  that  would  amply  compensate  for  our 
concessions. 

We  attach  no  value  to  the  argument  that  we  should 
strengthen  Russia  against  India  by  letting  it  get  into 
Turkey.  The  fear  was  reasonable  enough  when  men 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  war 
route,  but  the  wisest  naval  experts — e  g.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  Sir  Geoffry  Phipps  Hornby,  the  late  Sir 
George  Tryon — have  long  since  given  up  that  theory. 
The  Canal  could  be  blocked  far  too  easily  on  the  first 
threat  of  international  difficulties  for  us  to  rely  on  it. 
Long  before  we  got  to  a  declaration  of  war,  a  Russian 
trading  vessel  or  two  could  have  a  convenient  accident, 
which  would  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  the  Canal  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  even  after  war  broke  out,  a 
?'  neutral  "  could  safely  accomplish  the  business. 

Nor  does  the  bugbear  of  a  ^Russian  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  terrify  us  much.  The  Mediterranean 
already  has  four  Great  Powers  on  its  shores,  and  we  see 
no  good  ground  for  fearing  that  England's  position  will 
be  worse  if  Russia  openly  joins  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain  there.  In  fact,  we  see  a  very  definite  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  to  us,  in  case  of  war,  from  per- 
mitting Russia's  expansion  southwards.  It  would  give 
us — what  we  have  not  now — something  to  hit.  Russia 
was  good  enough  to  come  down  and  meetus  in  the  Crimea 
once ;  but  she  would  not  commit  the  same  folly  again. 
She  would  simply  refuse  to  "come  out  and  fight"  in 
the  South,  while  she  kept  busy  on  the  Indian  frontier 


armies  that  we  could  ill  spare,  and  held  off  our  iron- 
clads in  the  Baltic.  We  might  land  in  the  Crimea  if 
we  liked,  but  we  could  not  get  within  striking  distance 
of  her  vitals  save  by  her  consent.  An  army  invading 
Russia  in  the  South  would  have  practically  to  cut  itself 
off  from  the  outer  world  ;  a  comparatively  small  force, 
harassed  by  long  marches,  lack  of  communication  with 
its  base,  and  a  rigorous  climate,  would  have  to  hold 
its  own  against  forces  vastly  its  superior  in  numbers, 
and  having  all  the  advantages  of  fighting  in  their  own 
territory  at  such  time  and  place  as  seemed  good  to 
them.  History  might  easily  repeat  itself,  with  a 
difference  too  terrible  for  us  to  contemplate,  and 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  be  forgotten  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  forces  in  Central  Russia. 
But  with  Russia  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  and  with 
Russia's  southern  capital  at  Constantinople,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  entirely  altered.  Her  vulnerable  points 
would  be  more  numerous,  and  attainable  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  attends  the  ordinary  risks  of  war.  We 
should  know  where  to  strike  ;  we  could  get  into  a 
position  to  deliver  our  strokes  without  overcoming  in- 
calculable obstacles  ;  and  every  blow  would  tell. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  initial- 
ing a  new  departure  in  England's  relations  with  Russia, 
and  he  may  go  far  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  indicated  without  fear  of  the  friends  of 
the  Porte.  Our  pledges  to  support  Turkey  were  con- 
ditional upon  promises  of  reform  which  she  has  never 
fulfilled.  We  may  fairly  tear  up  treaties  void  by  her 
wanton  and  wilful  refusal  to  carry  out  her  obligations  ; 
and,  acting  with  scrupulous  honesty,  we  may  return  the 
expensive  and  useless  Cyprus,  if  she  wants  it.  We  have 
got  nothiDg  by  our  bargaining  with  and  for  the  Un- 
speakable Turk,  except  a  share  of  the  sin  of  criminal 
misgovernment,  and  it  is  time  we  had  done  with  it. 


A  DISGRACE  TO  OXFORD. 

THE  curriculum  of  the  new  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford  is  now  before 
us.  To  say  that  it  justifies  our  fears  of  what  such 
a  Board  of  Studies,  as  the  Board  appointed  for  the 
regulation  of  this  School,  would  be  likely  to  produce 
would  be  to  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  so  deplorable 
an  exhibition  of  pedantry,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petence. Of  pedantry,  for  all  that  has  any  pretension 
to  satisfactory  organization  is  the  philological  portion  ; 
of  ignorance,  for  the  boundary  dates  assigned  to  par- 
ticular epochs  in  our  literature  are  often  as  muddled 
*as  they  are  misleading,  while  the  selection  of  books 
prescribed  for  special  study  displays  utter  inability  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  characte- 
ristic and  significant  in  the  works  of  individual  authors, 
both  particularly  in  relation  to  the  authors  themselves 
and  generally  in  relation  to  the  era  at  which  such  works 
appeared  ;  of  incompetence,  for  two-thirds  of  what 
constitutes  a  literary  education  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term — an  adequate  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism, 
the  possession  of  a  good  style,  of  sound  judgment,  of 
refined  taste,  and  the  like— are  in  the  provisions  of 
this  curriculum  simply  ignored.  Regarded  as  a  curri- 
culum of  Philology  it  is  most  inadequate.  Regarded 
as  a  curriculum  in  Literature  it  is  literally  below  con- 
tempt. 

But  to  come  to  details.  The  philological  provisions 
are  these : — Mceso-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  (or,  as  the 
Regulations  term  it,  Old  English),  and  Middle  English. 
In  the  first  the  prescribed  book  is  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark ;  in  the  second  the  Beowulf  and  the  texts 
printed  in  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader ;  in  the  third 
King  Horn,  Havelok,  Lawrence  Minot,  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight,  prescribed  portions  of  Chaucer's 
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Canterbury  Tales,  the  Prologue,  and  the  first  seven 
passus  of  Piers  Plowman.  Having  satisfied  his  ex- 
aminers as  to  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements  in  Moeso- 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Middle  English,  the  student 
can  then  go  on,  if  he  pleases,  to  specialize  in  Old 
English  Jariguage  and  literature  down  to  1150  A.D., 
in  Middle  English  language  and  literature  1 1 50-1400, 
in  Old  French  philology,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo- 
Norman  French,  together  with  a  special  study  of  the 
Computus  of  Phillipe  de  Thaun,  &c.  ;  in  Scandinavian 
philology,  with  special  reference  to  Icelandic,  to- 
gether with  a  special  study  of  the  following  texts, 
Gylfaginning,  Laxda?la  Saga,  Gunnlaugssaga  Orms- 
tungu. 

The  study  of  English  literature  proper  then  follows 
by  way  of  appendage  to  this  philological  apparatus. 
Students  will  be  examined  in  the  History  of  English 
Literature.  "  The  Examination  " — so  runs  this  odd 
clause — "  will  include  the  History  of  Ciiticism  and  of 
"  style  in  prose  and  verse."  They  will  also  be  ex- 
amined in  the  following  extraordinary  farrago  of  pre- 
scribed books : — Bacon's  Essays,  Milton,  with  a 
special  study  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Areopagitica, 
Dryden's  Essay  on  Epic,  Pope's  Satires  and  Epistles, 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  the  Lives  of  Eighteenth 
Century  Poets,  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley's  Adonais.  They  will  also  be  at  liberty  to 
present  for  examination  some  special  period  of  English 
literature,  between,  for  example,  1 558—1637,  or  between 
1 637- 1 700,  and  the  like. 

Such  is  the  curriculum  on  the  successful  completion 
of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  will  consider  itself 
justified  in  granting  to  a  student  an  honour  diploma 
in  English  literature,  such  will  be  the  qualifications  of 
youths  whom  she  will  send  forth  to  disseminate  literary 
culture,  to  interpret  such  works  as  the  Faerie  Queen, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  other  masterpieces  of  the  great 
English  classics.  The  fair  objections  to  such  a 
curriculum  fall  naturally  under  two  heads  ;  the  one 
set  of  strictures  emanates  from  the  lovers  of  classics 
who  cannot  but  regret  the  absolute  exclusion  of  ancient 
classical  literature  from  the  student's  training  and  dis- 
cipline. The  history  of  our  national  literature,  they 
say,  is  little  less  than  the  history  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  characteristics  through 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  at  any  rate 
a  large  part  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  our  poetry 
and  our  criticism  is,  critically  and  historically  speak- 
ing, as  unintelligible  without  the  classics  as  Koman* 
poetry  and  prose  would  be  without  reference  to  Greek. 
A  man  who  undertakes  to  interpret,  from  an  aca- 
demic standard  of  teaching,  such  poets  as  Spenser, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  and  innumerable  others, 
or  to  discourse  on  the  principles  of  criticism  without 
adequate  classical  scholarship,  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  an 
impostor.  In  this  misnamed  institution  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  provision  made  for  training  in  such  sub- 
jects as  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  student 
of  works  like  the  Faerie  Queen,  like  Wordsworth's 
philosophical  poems,  like  Shelley's  Adonais,  no  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  criticism, 
grammatical  or  philosophical,  nothing  to  secure 
or  even  encourage  the  cultivation  of  style,  everything 
on  the  other  hand  to  encourage  and  secure  mere  cram. 
Its  effect  must  inevitably  be  to  scatter  broadcast  over 
the  country  a  set  of  men  as  second-rate  in  point  of 
attainments  as  they  aie  in  taste,  tone,  and  general 
culture,  pedantic  triflers  and  shoddy  critics.  The 
other  and  perhaps  weightier  objections  come  from  the 
men  who  know  how  valuable  a  complete  training  in 
such  an  art  as  English  Literature  might  be  mad^.  As 
this  school  will  not  come  into  being  before  1896,  is 
it  not  still  possible  to  modify  it  ?    Is  it  not  a  pity  that 


Oxford  should  establish  an  honour  school  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  wherein  the  makers  of  the 
language  and  the  ornaments  of  her  literature,  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  Thackeray  and  Keats,  would  find 
it  impossible  to  get  even  a  third  class.  Does  Oxford 
wish  to  fall  so  far  away  from  sound  reason  as  is  implied 
in  that  single  fact  ?  The  school  is  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Mediasval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos 
at  Cambridge  ;  an  institution  which  is  notoriously  a 
laughing  stock  in  that  University  to  all  but  its  founders. 
Let  Oxford  consult  her  dignity  by  ending  efficiently 
what  she  has  begun,  and  establish  such  a  curriculum 
of  Language  as  might  do  her  honour  by  dissociating  it 
from  a  curriculum  of  Literature  which  will  not  only  be 
a  disgrace  to  her,  but  be  fraught  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  education.  Let  her  give  us, 
if  she  will,  sound  and  properly  trained  philologists ; 
let  her  not  send  forth  men  who  are  qualified  neither 
in  philology  nor  in  letters  ;  but  have  merely  a  smatter- 
ing of  both. 


THE  OPENING-UP  OF  CHINA. 

C^HINA  has  been  likened  to  an  oyster,  which  there 
are  two  ways  of  opening.    You  may  hammer  the 
shell  at  the  risk  of  smashing  the  oyster  itself,  or  you 
may  insert  a  knife,  and  work  it   gradually  round. 
Europe  has  been  content  with  the  second  plan.  Japan 
is  trying  both  hammer  and  steel.    Each  method  has  its 
advocates.    Professor  Douglas  has,  in  The  Times,  con- 
stituted himself  the  spokesman  of  those  who  deprecate 
the  method  followed  by  England.    He  expresses  his 
conviction  that  until  we  have  exorcized  the  evil  spirit 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  disabilities  and  difficulties 
in  China  with  a  stronger  hand  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  "  or  until  it  has  been  done  for  us, 
"  as  now  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  our  mercantile 
"  relations  with  the  Chinese  will  never  rest  upon  a 
"  satisfactory  footing."    There  may  be  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  protest ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  pretension  were  really  at  the  root  of  Chinese 
obstruction,  we  ought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
change.    The  audience  to  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
granted  recently  by  the  Emperor  of  China  within  his 
palace,  which  Professor  Douglas  chooses  for  his  text, 
marks  a  complete  and  irrevocable  breach  with  the  tradi- 
tions which  he  naturally  condemns.    The  incident  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  dramatic,  and  deserves  fuller  notice 
than  it  has  received.    A  century  ago  China  had  no  con- 
ception of  foreign  relations  as  we  understand  them.  An 
occasional  visitor  might  arrive  from  the  Far  West,  and1 
return,  like  a  comet,  into  the  space  out  of  which  he  had 
come  ;'  but  her  political  intercourse  had  been  confined, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  to  the  countries  in  her  vicinity ; 
and  her  superiority  to  these  was  so  manifest  that  she 
dreamed  she  was  equally  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.    Manchuria  and  Mongolia  were  dependencies  of 
the  Empire;  Annam,  Burmah,  Corea,  and  Siam  were 
tributary,  each  in  their  degree,  and  their  envoys  pros- 
trated themselves  in  the  Imperial  presence  with  the 
same  subservience  as  Chinese  mandarins.    That  was  the 
position  at  the  time  of  Lord  Macartney's  famous 
visit ;  and  it  was  an  immense  concession  on  the  part  of 
Kienlung  to  receive  him  on  bended  knee.    The  right 
of  having  a  resident  Minister  at  Peking  was  first 
asserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  ;  but  nothing  was 
even  then  said  about  the  right  of  audience,  though 
it  was  doubtless   understood   that  it  would  ensue. 
The  death  of  the  reigning  Emperor  and  the  minority 
of  his   successor   combined,   however,   to  postpone 
the  question  till  1873.  when  the  foreign  representa- 
tives were  received  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history 
without  even  a  genuflexion  by  the  Emperor  Tung-chk 
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There  was  much  about  that  ceremony  to  deprecate : 
notably  the  scene  of  the  reception  itself,  which  was 
known  as  the  Hall  of  Tributary  Nations.  The  presump- 
tion was  tbat  tbe  Ministers  would  be  classed  with  other 
tributary  envoys  in  Chinese  eyes.  But  there  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  consideration  that  the  Chinese  had, 
by  relinquishing  all  pretension  to  the  "  kotow,"  broken 
with  the  traditions  of  the  past  beyond  recall.  Owing 
to  another  long  minority,  the  next  audience  was  not 
granted  till  the  accession  of  the  reigning  Emperor  in 
1 89 1.  There  was  an  improvement,  then,  in  detail — 
notably  in  the  terms  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
announced ;  but  the  locality  chosen  was  the  same ; 
and  a  clear  intimation  was  then  given  that  the 
Ministers  would  not  again  subject  themselves  to  the 
misconception  implied.  A  demand  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, put  forward  for  a  reception  in  the  palace  itself  on 
the  same  footing  as  was  customary  in  European  Courts. 
A  temporary  compromise  was  agreed  to,  certain  special 
audiences  being  granted  last  year  in  a  pavilion  free 
from  the  tributary  taint ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  Palace  question  would  be  pressed  ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  his  advisers  have  shown  good  sense  in  yielding 
the  point.  The  Foreign  Ministers  residing  in  Peking 
were  received  on  the  15  th  of  November  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  itself ;  and  the  significance  of 
the  incident  in  Chinese  eyes  may  be  measured  by  the 
distance  it  implies  from  the  period  when  even  tributary 
kings  had  to  prostrate  themselves,  and  all  envoys  who 
came  to  Peking  were  supposed  to  bring  tribute  to  the 
Solitary  Man. 

In  respect  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  then,  the  oyster 
seems  to  be  at  last  open.  In  respect  of  commercial 
intercourse  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  exclu- 
siveness  which  found  expression  in  the  political  preten- 
sions of  Peking  is  complicated  in  respect  of  free 
intercourse  with  the  interior  by  the  prejudices  and 
personal  interests  of  the  mandarins.  Foreigners  object 
to  their  system  of  taxation,  condemn  their  methods  of 
peculation,  propound  new  ideas  of  administration,  and 
tend  generally  to  disturb  the  system  under  which  the 
Chinese  people  are  more  or  less  placid,  and  which 
admits  office  and  emolument  to  be  a  perquisite  of  the 
Literati.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  here  again,  the 
Japanese  method  may  prove  more  efficacious  than  the 
European ;  and  that  the  Chinese  may  open  up  the 
country  more  willingly  after  being  beaten  by  a 
kindred  race  than  after  defeat  by  Europeans.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  China  will  be 
eager  to  adopt  methods  which  may  enable  her  to  re- 
gain her  self-respect  and  prestige,  and  perhaps  even- 
tually to  avenge  her  defeat  by  the  Japanese,  there  is 
doubtless  truth  in  the  surmise  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  depends  upon  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  Japanese  when  the  war  is  concluded, 
we  think  the  suggestion  is  rather  beside  the  mark. 
China  would  probably  make  great  concessions,  at 
present,  in  return  for  European  support.  But  the 
Chinese  hate  the  Japanese  with  a  cordiality  which 
has  been  aggravated  by  their  very  acceptance  of  the 
foreign  ideas  which  China  has  endeavoured  to  exclude. 
Conditions  imposed  by  Japan  would,  from  this  point 
of  view,  be  more  obnoxious  than  if  coming  from  the 
West. 

Japan  has  one  unquestionable  advantage  :  she  com- 
prehends China  better  than  any  Western  nation  has 
ever  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  comprehension 
will  not  be  limited  to  her  weaknesses,  but  will  extend  to 
the  limitations  which  these  weaknesses  involve.  Europe 
is  as  much  interested  as  Japan  in  seeing  China  opened 
up  to  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  and  Japan  will  have 
European  sympathy  in  endeavouring  to  promote  these 
ends  :  but  European  sympathy  will  have  its  limits.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  China  so  exhausted  that  she  will  be 
incapacitated  from  developing  her  resources ;  and  if 


Japan  is  sincere  in  her  avowed  wish  to  have  a  strong 
and  enlightened  China  at  her  doors,  she  will  refrain  from 
putting  forward  conditions  that  might  tend  to  dislocate 
the  political  structure,  and  so  retard  the  essential  process 
of  repair. 


THE  STATUS  OF  TRADE-UNIONS. 

THE  proposal  of  the  majority  of  the  Labour  Com- 
missioners to  give  to  Trade-Unions  a  legal  per- 
sonality is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought  to  be  left 
buried  in  a  Blue-book.  That  the  suggestion  is  of  the 
utmost  practical  value  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
opposition  it  aroused  among  Socialists  and  "Labour" 
leaders.  They  and  we  alike  see  in  it  one  way  of  re- 
ducing the  number  and  importance  of  trade  conflicts. 
They  complain  that  we  would  deprive  the  Unions  of 
their  proper  power  ;  we  reply  that  we  would  only  give 
them  responsibilities  equal  to  their  privileges,  and 
that,  further,  we  would  do  this  in  the  interests  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  We  need  not  trouble  about  the  right 
of  the  State  to  intervene  for  such  a  purpose ;  our 
opponents  admit  it  even  more  fully  than  we  do.  Put 
the  Union,  we  say,  in  the  position  of  a  legal  entity,  and 
it  will  have  obligations  which  it  cannot  shirk ;  its  funds 
will  be  hostage  for  its  good  faith,  and  the  masters  will 
no  longer  have  to  deal  with  a  voluntary  association 
which  has  no  legal  existence  to  answer  for  its  agree- 
ments. What  has  hitherto  been  an  "  honourable 
"  understanding,"  to  be  set  aside  at  the  Union's  plea- 
sure, will  then  be  enforceable  in  Courts  of  Law  or 
of  Arbitration. 

Arbitration  itself  is  the  remedy  to  which  a  large 
number  of  employers  and  workmen  look  for  help  ;  but 
arbitration,  as  things  stand  now,  is  practically  useless. 
The  arbitrator  may  give  his  award ;  but  no  workman- 
is  bound  by  it  a  moment  longer  than  he  chooses. 
Alter  this  in  the  direction  suggested,  and  we  shall  at 
least  do  away  with  the  large  number  of  strikes  which 
arise  out  of  misunderstandings  and  disputed  agree- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  by  a  couple  of 
cases — one  big,  one  trivial.  In  Leicester,  the  year 
before  last,  1,386  boot  operatives  turned  out  for  a  fort- 
night, "on  account,"  says  the  Board  of  Trade,  "of 
"  alleged  tyrannical  conduct  by  a  foreman."  In  the 
coal  war  last  year  the  South  Wales  miners  struck  work 
because  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  working  of  the 
sliding  scale.  In  both  cases,  and  scores  of  others,  the 
Law  Courts  or  arbitrators  could  have  settled  the  matter, 
without  any  suspension  of  industry,  if  the  parties  ia 
each  dispute  could  have  been  represented  before  them, 
and  if  the  award  of  the  Court  had  binding  force.  An 
organization  which  called  out  its  members  without 
waiting  for  the  award,  or  in  despite  of  it,  would  have 
to  pay  heavily  for  its  contumacy,  and  its  managers 
might  be  punished  in  other  ways.  This  would  be  & 
great  step  in  the  direction  of  substituting  settlement 
by  justice  for  settlement  by  brute  force. 

Of  course  the  reform  we  advocate  would  not  entirely 
rid  us  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  but  it  would  greatly 
diminish  their  frequency.  It  would  do  this  not  only  in 
the  way  which  we  have  alluded  to,  but  also  by  bringing 
about  a  much  greater  stability  in  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  A  writer  in  the  current  Edinburgh 
Review,  who  digests  the  labours  of  the  Commission 
very  ably,  does  well  to  lay  stress  on  this  point.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  employers  would  enter  into  long  con- 
tracts with  their  men  on  terms  to  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time,  if  there  were  any  means  of  holding  the 
men  to  their  agreements.  The  only  question  of  quarrel 
in  such  cases  would  then  be  on  points  of  fact,  which 
could  and  would  be  settled  without  damping  down- 
furnaces,  and  setting  endurance  and  pluck  against 
capital. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  things  have  come  te 
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such  a  pass  that  legislation  must  be  invoked  to  insure 
the  stability  of  our  industrial  existence.  If  we  cannot 
do  it  by  some  such  means  as  are  now  advocated,  we 
may  have  to  try  State  intervention  between  Capital 
and  Labour  in  a  form  a  good  deal  more  distasteful  to 
both.  If  England  cannot  suppress  trade  war  as  it  has 
suppressed  armed  feud,  then  England  will  cease  to  be 
the  workshop  of  the  world  and  will  sink  to  the  position 
of  a  third-rate  Power.  Probably  few  people  have  any 
conception  of  the  immense  amounts  that  we  are  losing 
year  by  year  through  temporary  cessations  in  one 
industry  and  another.  The  latest  returns  compiled  by 
Mr,  Burnett,  the  chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  are  sufficiently  startling.  The  capital 
temporarily  idle  can  only  be  guessed  at  ;  but  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  it  when  we  consider  that  5  1 1  out  of 
the  2,635  establishments  concerned  in  the  strikes  of 
1892  estimate  the  joint  amount  uselessly  locked  up  for  a 
considerable  period  at  nearly  nineteen  millions.  Work- 
ing out  a  simple  proportion  sum,  we  find  that  we  are 
getting  towards  an  idle  1 00,000,000?.  The  average 
duration  of  all  the  strikes  taken  together  comes  out 
at  something  like  eight  weeks  per  man,  so  that  some 
400,000  men  at  least  were  idle  for  nearly  a  sixth  of 
the  year.  The  loss  to  the  workmen  in  wages  alone 
is  estimated  (and  probably  much  underestimated)  at 
nearly  4,000,000?.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
4  000,000?.  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  amount  of 
production  which  was  absolutely  wasted.  The  loss 
in  trade  profits,  of  one  kind  and  another,  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  guess.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
mere  item  of  expenses  in  stopping  and  reopening  works 
would  probably  not  fall  far  short  of  a  million.  All  this 
money,  and  much  more — for  the  general  loss  to  trade 
inflicted  by  stoppages  in  particular  branches  is  beyond 
reckoning — was  simply  "  thrown  into  the  sea."  But  it 
is  not  as  if  this,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  the  masters  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  men,  was  the  sum  of  England's 
loss,  or  even  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Continuity 
and  connexion  are  everything  in  business  ;  cease  work- 
ing for  a  month,  and  let  your  rival  do  the  manufac- 
turing, the  brokerage,  the  carrying  you  were  wont  to 
clo,  and  the  odds  are  vastly  against  your  ever  recovering 
your  former  position.  Every  trader,  every  professional 
man,  realizes  this  in  his  own  case  ;  and  every  student 
of  economics  recognizes  it  as  an  elementary  truth  in 
the  history  of  nations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  (to 
take  a  definite  instance)  the  port  of  London  will  ever 
quite  recover  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
dock  strike ;  it  is  not  doubtful  that  an  organized  and 
simultaneous  stoppage  of  the  shipping  at  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Hull,  would  go  far  towards 
taking  from  us  the  lion's  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  And  of  course  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  we  should  hold  our 
present  commanding  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
nations,  why  we  should  still  be  a  huge  factory  and 
vast  exchange.  Our  fathers  gave  us  a  mighty  start  in 
the  race,  but  if  we  stop  for  a  moment  now  there  are 
plenty  of  strong  rivals  to  get  ahead  of  us.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  should  not  stop — that  we  should 
keep  our  lead  and  increase  it.  To  do  this,  greater 
stability  in  our  industrial  life  is  an  absolute  essential. 
Can  we  hesitate  to  try  any  experiment  which  seems 
likely  to  secure  it,  merely  because  an  obsolete  laissez- 
faire  Individualism  or  a  faddist  Socialism  objects  to 
it? 

There  is  no  reason  why  legislation  embodying  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  proposal  should  be  a  matter  of 
party  ;  but  of  course  the  Radicals  dare  not  take  it  up 
in  the  face  of  "Labour's"  opposition.  As,  then,  it 
will  be  left  to  the  Unionists,  they  may  as  well  go  a 
little  further  in  the  same  direction  and  protect  the 
';  free  labourer  "  against  corporate  tyranny.  After  all, 
the  Unions  contain  only  a  fraction  of  the  working- 


classes,  and  it  is  only  the  possession  of  anomalous 
privileges  without  corresponding  responsibilities  which 
gives  them  the  enormous  power  they  have.  Why 
should  the  law  countenance  (as  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire seems  to  contemplate)  contracts  which  specifically 
demand  the  exclusion  of  men  whose  sole  disability  is 
their  non-membership  of  a  Union  ?  Why  should  not  a 
man  be  able  to  get  damages  out  of  a  society  which  de- 
liberately prevents  him  obtaining  employment  ?  Why 
should  the  independent  working-man  not  have  the 
legal  remedy  against  a  Union  which  we  or  you,  good 
reader,  have  against  any  number  of  our  friends  who 
conspire  to  prevent  us  earning  our  bread?  There 
seems  no  harm  in  this  to  the  modern  Radical,  of  course, 
but  it  does  not  fit  in  with  our  notions  of  equality.  Nor 
are  we  much  cheered  by  remembering  that  a  Union 
may  lawfully  set  pickets  to  "reason  with"  an  indus- 
trious man  or  woman,  and  that  the  Union  is  not  re- 
sponsible if  the  method  of  argument  includes  waylay- 
ing, kicking,  battering.  Surely,  when  we  go  about  to 
give  the  Unions  a  legal  personality,  we  shall  not  stop 
short  of  making  them  answerable  for  the  doings  of 
their  agents.  The  poor  fellow  who  is  set  upon  and 
half  killed  by  a  gang  of  bullies  may  get  two  or  three 
of  his  assailants  lightly  punished  if  he  can  catch  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  he  could  also  get 
heavy  damages  out  of  the  Union  responsible  for  the 
ruffians'  conduct,  and  it  would  probably  go  a  long  way 
towards  putting  a  stop  to  trade  outrages.  They  would 
become  too  expensive. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


IT  is  almost  appalling  to  think  what  a  flood  of  eloquence 
will  next  month  be  let  loose  all  over  England  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment  of  the  Parish  Councils.  Since 
Mr.  Green  wrote  his  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
we  have  all  been  taught  to  believe  what  many  scholars, 
both  German  and  English,  had  previously  held,  that  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  of  whom  the  English  were  a  branch,  had  a 
highly  organized  system  of  self-government,  that  this  was 
gradually  broken  down  and  overlaid  on  the  one  side  by  the 
grant  to  individual  owners  of  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  Crown,  which  substituted  law  admin- 
istered by  trained  officials  for  the  local  custom  declared  by 
the  "  suitors  of  the  Court." 

Township,  hundred,  shire,  such  was  the  local  organi- 
zation throughout  England ;  and  to  each  higher  moot 
or  assembly  came  representatives  from  the  lower.  Thus, 
while  in  all  three  the  landowners  came  to  represent 
themselves,  the  interests  of  the  many  communities 
which  held  and  cultivated  their  lands  in  common  were 
represented  by  the  priest,  reeve,  and  four  men  from  each. 
Local  self-government,  then,  was  the  earliest  condition  of 
the  English  tribes,  and  an  enlightened  democracy  has  forced 
the  Government — now  its  servants — to  restore  to  the  people 
the  birthright  of  their  race,  of  which  designing  nobles  and 
priests  have  for  so  many  centuries  deprived  them. 

But  historical  analogies  are  at  all  times  dangerous  things 
to  handle,  and  when  they  are  drawn  from  a  rather  remote 
period  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  may  be  upset  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  docu- 
ment or  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  few  facts  drawn  from 
the  old  documents  on  which  the  theory  was  built  up.  And 
this  promises  to  be  the  case  with  the  belief  in  Anglo-Saxon 
local  self-government.  The  position  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  all  the  evidence  is  of  a  late  date,  and  often  does 
not  mean  what  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Thus  the 
Shire,  about  which  we  have  most  information,  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  universal  organization  before  the  reign  of  Eadgar, 
less  than  a  century  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  first 
mention  of  the  hundred  on  English  soil  is  met  with  in  the 
same  king's  reign,  and  all  the  elaborate  arguments  by  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  a  connexion  with  a  local 
division  which  Tacitus  calls  the  Pagus  constitute  its  earlier 
existence  only  a  very  remote  possibility.  And  as  to  the 
constituent  members  of  their  assemblies,  there  is  no  evi- 
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dence  nearer  than  the  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  I.,  which, 
though  contemporary,  are  not  authoritative.  And,  even 
though  they  may  declare  old  custom  of  a  pre-Norman  era, 
they  give  no  ground  whatever  for  the  belief  in  a  large 
popular  assembly.  Those  entitled  to  be  present  are  de- 
scribed as  the  landowners  or  their  stewards,  and  all  officials 
of  shire  and  hundred  ;  while  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  both  landowner  and  his  steward  that 
the  popular  representatives,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
made,  were  entitled  to  appear.  Finally,  not  even  the 
Township  is  left  to  console  the  historian  of  popular  liberties. 
The  name  in  its  modern  sense  has  been  shown  to  be  not 
much  more  than  a  century  old,  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  its  duty  of  electing  representatives  for  the  higher  moots 
goes  the  power,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  the  moot  itself. 
Nay,  more,  the  proper  English  name  for  the  lowest  unit  of 
social  organization  was  the  tun,  which  is  the  English  equi- 
valent indifferently  for  the  Latin  words  vicus  and  villa. 

Now,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  everywhere  in 
Continental  Europe,  villa  denoted  the  estate  of  an  indi- 
vidual cultivated  by  semi-servile  labour ;  while  in  England 
the  earliest  authoritative  writer — Bede — never  mentions 
vicus  without  prefixing  some  word  to  show  that  it  was  the 
possession  of  an  individual.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  a  tun 
was  a  landowner's  estate,  equivalent  to  the  Norman  manor, 
and  the  meetings  of  hundred  and  shire  were  simply  those 
of  landowners  1  This  is,  of  course,  the  briefest  abstract  of 
the  evidence ;  but  it  may  have  been  enough  to  show  that 
the  millennium  of  the  People  lies,  not  in  the  attempt  to 
resuscitate  a  hypothetical  past,  but  in  feeling  its  way 
cautiously  and  under  guidance  towards  the  future.  Radical 
orators  may  chafe  at  the  necessity  of  surrendering  so  popular 
a  fiction,  but  at  least  it  is  wiser  to  argue  the  question  of 
popular  rule  upon  its  merits,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
confusing  the  real  issues  by  an  appeal  to  historical  argu- 
ments, which  may  be  found,  after  all,  to  be  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 


ROMANTICISM  AND  REALISM. 

THE  quarrel  between  Romanticism  and  Realism  in  art 
and  in  literature  is  of  old  date,  and  not  to  be  settled 
so  easily  as  the  partisans  of  either  school  suppose.  At  the  first 
blush  it  would  seem  as  if  one  had  only  to  apply  the  evolu- 
tionary method  in  order  to  determine  the  dispute.  But 
further  reflection  seems  to  show  that  the  modern  touch- 
stone of  truth  is  not  effective  in  this  instance.  It  is,  of 
course,  simple  and  obvious  to  infer  that  the  romance  deal- 
ing, as  it  did,  with  adventures  and  enchantments,  with  giants 
and  dragons  and  dwarfs,  appeals  only  to  childish  credulity, 
and  must  therefore  belong  to  the  infancy  of  art.  As  the 
chief  value  of  astrology  is  that  in  process  of  time  it  led  to 
astronomy,  and  as  history  was  slowly  evolved  out  of  fable, 
so  some  moderns  assert  we  have  come,  or  are  coming, 
from  romance  to  the  art  of  representing  life  as  it  really  is. 
This  is  the  view  which  old  Samuel  Johnson  took  when  he 
declared  roundly  that  "  that  incredibility  by  which  maturer 
knowledge  is  offended  was  the  chief  recommendation  of 
writings  (such  as  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick)  to  unskilful 
curiosity."  Nor  can  a  later  tribute  to  "  the  power  of  the 
marvellous,  even  over  those  who  despise  it"  prevent  us  from 
seeing  that  the  Ajax  of  English  literature  was  a  very  sturdy 
realist.  Taking  his  authority  for  what  it  is  worth,  let  us 
examine  the  matter  more  closely.  First  of  all,  the  argu- 
ments from  evolution  are  not  so  conclusive  as  one  might 
think.  For  if  early  art  is  distinguished  by  romantic  credu- 
lity, it  is  no  less  memorable  on  account  of  naive  realism. 
Among  the  wonderful  pictures  in  Florence,  there  is  one 
belonging,  if  memory  does  not  betray  us,  to  the  time  of 
Cimabue,  which  illustrates  our  contention.  At  the  top  of 
the  painting  is  a  mediaeval  castle,  complete  from  turret 
to  moat ;  from  this  castle  a  road  winds  down  to  a  humble 
cow-stall,  where  the  three  Kings  from  the  East  are 
prostrated  before  the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  The  spur  on 
the  heel  of  one  of  the  Kings,  if  it  is  not  of  gold,  is  at  least 
a  perfect  imitation,  and  stands  out  from  the  canvas  as 
if  it  were  a  real  spur.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  how  in 
early  art  romantic  credulity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  patient 
realism.  "We  have  only  to  think  of  the  Sagas,  or  the 
Niebelungen  Lied,  or  Homer,  to  recognize  that  this  is  also 
true  of  literature  ;  in  fact,  realistic  details  are  almost  as 
characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  letters  as  fabulous  occur- 
|  rences.    And  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  weakness  of  romance 


lies  in  the  fact  that  evident  falsehood  revolts  the  mind,  on  the 
other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  too  close  a  resemblance 
to  reality  robs  fiction  of  all  interest — a  photograph  is  at  least 
as  bad  as  a  fable. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  the  English 
and  French  take  opposite  sides  in  this  dispute,  the  English 
preferring,  now  as  always,  the  romance,  or  rather  its  modern 
form,  the  novel  of  adventure,  while  the  Frerch  take  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  the  analysis  of  characters  or  passions 
playing  within  the  frame  of  everyday  life.  Before 
attempting  to  decide  which  is  the  better  of  these  two 
productions,  it  may  be  well  to  try  and  explain  how  the 
English  came  to  choose  the  romantic  and  the  French  the 
realistic  method.  The  explanation  seems  to  lie  on  the 
surface,  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  considers  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  peoples.  The  English  is  a  colonizing 
race  that  seeks  adventures  and  finds  them  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  If  Englishmen  do  not  now  push  across 
pathless  forests  to  conquer  dragons  and  deliver  fair  maidens, 
or  plunge  into  sunless  sea-caves  to  war  with  monsters  more 
terrible  than  any  to  be  found  in  upper  air,  it  is  simply 
true  to  say  that  the  dangers  have  only  assumed  new  forms. 
Fighting  fevers  and  famines  in  India,  or  toiling  for  a  liveli- 
hood on  the  frozen  plains  of  Maijitoba  ;  seeking  ^old  amid 
the  rain-storms  of  Mashonaland,  or  on  the  sun-baked  water- 
less wastes  of  West  Australia,  the  Briton's  life  is  apt  to  be 
one  of  great  vicissitudes,  filled  with  events  as  strange  as 
those  which,  in  the  telling,  charmed  Desdemona.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  race  that  most  loves  adventures 
and  perils,  and  feels  more  keenly  than  others  the  fascination 
of  the  unknown,  should  prefer  works  of  art  that  render  its 
peculiar  passion ;  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  produced  by 
Englishmen  so  English  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  novel  of 
adventure  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  chief  type  of 
English  creative  work  in  prose. 

The  French  ideal  of  prose  fiction  is  wholly  different, 
corresponding  closely  as  it  does  with  French  life  and  French 
character.  The  Frenchman  is  neither  adventurous  nor 
romantic,  but,  gifted  with  the  Latin  reasonableness  and 
clearness  of  view,  an  art-lover  from  his  birth  with  a  leaning 
towards  refined  sensuality.  These  qualities  and  many  o\  her 
excellent  differences  will  be  readily  conceded  to  him  by 
every  student  of  art  or  literature.  For  the  model  of  his 
prose  fiction,  for  the  masterpiece  embodying  his  character- 
istics, as  llobiyison  Crusoe  embodies  the  characteristics  of 
Englishmen,  we  must  go  not  to  Gil  Bias,  with  its  Spanish 
intrigues,  but  to  Manon  Lescaut.  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  and  his  passionate  love 
of  Manon  ;  every  one  knows,  too,  how  Manon's  lightness 
and  gaiety  tortured  and  fascinated  her  lover;  how  the 
Chevalier's  parents  made  common  cause  with  the  authorities 
of  Paiis  to  separate  the  devoted  pair,  and  how  they  failed. 
No  one  who  has  ever  read  it  can  have  forgotten  the  story 
of  Manon's  death  in  that  American  desert,  and  of  the 
Chevalier's  inconsolable  grief.  This  great  work  resembles 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  nothing  save  the  fidelity  to  life  of  its 
character- drawing.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  finer  study  of 
an  individual  man,  far  more  intimate,  soul-revealing,  and 
elaborate  than  the  somewhat  careless  sketchy  portrait  of 
des  Grieux.  But  Manon  can  be  classed,  perhaps,  oven  higher 
than  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  portrait  taken  from  life.  The 
varying  fortunes,  too,  of  the  French  lovers  are  conditi  jned  by 
their  characters  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  strangeness  and  physical  excite- 
ment with  the  wholly  accidental  adventures  which  called 
forth  Crusoe's  indomitable  energy.  Both  books  are 
acknowledged  masterpieces,  and  the  charm  of  the  ( ne 
for  mature  readers  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  the 
fascination  which  the  other  exercises  over  the  imagina- 
tion of  boyhood. 

And  each  of  them  has  had  a  great  influence.  The  Anti- 
quary is  perhaps  the  most  characteristically  English  novel 
since  Defoe.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  by  Fielding 
and  others  to  introduce  Realism  into  Fiction,  Scott  went 
back  to  the  older  tradition,  and  united  again  in  a  sp'.endid 
book  startling  adventures  with  a  lifelike,  if  somewhat 
melodramatic,  study  of  character.  In  the  same  way  we 
explain  the  English  love  for  such  stories  of  Kipling  as  The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft;  there  is  nothing  absolutely  in- 
credible in  the  tale,  and  the  beauty  of  the  drummer- boy  with 
the  foul  tongue  does  not  seem  to  Englishmen  the  character- 
ization of  a  marionette,  because  they  are  taken  up  with  the 
speed  and  rush  of  the  story,  as  the  writer,  no  doubt,  meant 
that  they  should  be.    One  thing  we  may  observe  in  these 
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fxx>ks,  and  that  is  that  the  adventures  grow  less  and  less 
marvellous  and  accidental.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
felt  that  the  incidents  of  a  story  should  not  put  too  great 
a  strain  upon  credulity,  and  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
proper  to  the  time  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  cha- 
racter. Mctnon  Lescaut  has  even  a  more  distinguished  progeny. 
Le  liovge  et  h  Noir  of  Stendhal,  the  long  series  of  Balzac's 
masterpieces,  the  works  of  Flaubsrt  and  of  Maupassant,  bear 
witness  to  her  charm.  Indeed,  the  French  novel  has 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France  and  claims 
Jjonrgenieff  and  Dostoievsky,  if  not  also  Ibsen,  as  belong- 
ing to  its  school.  It  represents  the  main  current  of 
European  creative  work  in  prose  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  its  influence  is  becoming  every  day  more  marked. 

We  can  best  illustrate  this  statement  by  referring  to 
another  art.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  our  ideas  of  painting  have  been  modified  by  that 
very  principle  of  faithfulness  in  portraying  life  which  has 
long  been  the  characteristic  of  French  novels.  Till  almost 
our  own  time  the  pictures  of  Raphael  were  looked  upon 
as  unapproachable  masterpieces  ;  students  went  to  Italy  to 
study  painting  as  if  no  Dutch  or  Spanish  School  had  ever  been 
heard  of.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  pictiu-es  of  Rem- 
brandt fetched  comparatively  small  prices,  while  paltry 
Italian  Madonnas  were  considered  to  be  worth  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  spite  of  English  affection  for  the  old  measure 
of  value,  times  have  changed.  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez 
now  are  known  to  be  the  greatest  of  painters,  and  we  find 
pat  ient  realists  like  Holbein  and  Durer  taking  their  proper 
positions  far  above  the  Correggios  and  Giorgiones. 

Indeed  the  triumph  of  French  Realism  in  our  day  is  so 
complete  that  it  needs  some  explanation,  and  it  finds  it, 
naturally  enough,  in  the  position  now  taken  by  Science. 
Science,  that  has  changed  all  our  lives  and  tinged  all 
our  thoughts,  has,  of  course,  profoundly  affected  the  Arts 
and  Letters.  The  ideal  of  the  past  in  matters  of  Art 
was  an  resthetical  ideal ;  to-day  it  is  a  scientific  ideal.  We 
ivant  to  see  life  as  it  is,  both  in  our  pictures  and  in 
our  novels.  We  are  no  longer  content  with  men  like 
trees  walking  ;  we  want  real  human  beings,  neither  devils 
nor  angels,  but  compounded  in  varying  proportions  of  selfish 
and  social  instincts,  which  in  themselves  are  worthy  neither 
of  praise  nor  blame.  And  those  who  hope  and  believe  that 
this  current  of  tendency  is  drawing  to  its  close  are  not, 
we  think,  well  informed.  For  what  is  the  scientific  ideal 
but  the  ideal  propounded  long  ago  by  the  greatest  of 
Romance  writers — by  Shakespeare  himself — when,  in  the 
person  of  Hamlet,  he  tells  us  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  "? 

A  good  deal,  then,  may  be  said  in  defence  of  modern 
French  fiction  ;  its  main  object,  to  depict  life  as  it  is,  is  one 
of  the  permanent  aims  of  literature  ;  its  method,  a  patient 
and  scrupulous  observation,  if  not  deserving  of  all  the 
praise  lavished  upon  it,  is  much  needed  to  supplement  the 
intuitive  knowledge  on  which  genius  is  apt  to  rely  all  too 
exclusively.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  merits, 
iome  say  that  the  fashion  of  it  is  not  likely  to  endure  much 
longer ;  it  has  produced  not  only  Balzac's  works,  but  also 
Madame  Bovary,  Carmen,  La  liaison  Tellier,  and  we  are 
warned  that  masterpieces  are  a  sure  sign  of  maturity. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  next  swing  of  the  Time- 
pendulum  will  bring  into  public  favour  the  English 
novel  of  adventure  1  That  is  unlikely.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult,  as  knowledge  increases, 
to  invent  blood- stirring  incidents  that  do  not  outrage  pro- 
bability, and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  thrilling  adven- 
tures and  romantic  loves  of  so  many  English  novels  were 
calculated  to  interest  boys  and  girls  rather  than  men  and 
TOroen.  We  are  only  beginning  the  dispassionate  study  of 
life  ;  we  are  still  ignorant  of  its  most  important  laws ;  it 
is  foolish  and  futile  to  say  that  we  have  already  exhausted 
it  as  a  subject-matter  for  art.  Genius,  at  any  rate,  may  be 
\rusted  to  find  novelty  in  it  and  inexhaustible  material. 


flfE  FINE  ARTS  IN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

THE  brief  announcement  in  the  official  circular  issued 
by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
Ck>j>n4y  Council  regarding  the  appointment  of  Inspectors 
rf  Ait  Schools  and  Classes  touches  upon  a  matter  of 
▼itaj  importance  to  the  finer  interests  of  our  social  well- 
ing.    "For  this   appointment,"  we  are   told,  "there 


were  166  candidates,  including  several  persons  well  known 
for  their  proficiency  in  art  and  in  art  industries.  Of 
these  five  were  invited  to  meet  the  sub-committee,  and 
ultimately  the  Board  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  George 
J.  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Richard  Lethaby 
to  inspect  the  art  schools  and  classes,  and  generally  to 
advise  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  development 
of  art  education  in  London,  and  in  particular  to  assist 
in  providing  additional  educational  facilities  for  workmen 
and  apprentices  engaged  in  art  industries.  In  this  last- 
mentioned  capacity  the  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Framp- 
ton and  Mr.  Lethaby,  both  in  the  design  and  execution  of 
artistic  work,  will  prove  invaluable." 

We  are  not  always  able  to  commend  the  proceedings 
either  of  the  London  County  Council  or  of  their  commit- 
tees. As  a  body  they  labour  under  the  immense  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  great  corporation  without  any  great 
traditions  whatever ;  and  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with  matters  neither  of  a  purely  practical  nor  utili- 
tarian kind,  matters  in  which  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  care  for  human  culture,  are  a  necessary  con- 
sideration, they  are  prone  to  act  with  all  the  prejudice  and 
shortsightedness  which  characterized  their  attitude  towards 
the  music-halls,  or  else  to  proceed  with  an  impulsive  incon- 
sistency characteristic  of  youth.  The  Technical  Education 
Board  itself  affords  an  instance  of  this.  The  Board  is 
composed  of  twenty  representatives  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  fifteen  "  co-opted  "  members,  representatives 
for  the  most  part  of  such  public  bodies  as  the  London 
School  Board,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
and  the  London  Trades  Council.  It  has  practically 
assumed  the  control  of  the  numerous  polytechnic  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  schools  of  art  and  the  art 
classes  to  which  it  makes  its  grants  ;  yet  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Board  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  of  design,  although  a  chief  part  of  their  duties  is  to 
have  them  efficiently  taught.  But  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, the  Board  has  not  hitherto  had  either  the 
advice  or  assistance  of  any  practical  artist,  sculptor, 
architect,  or  designer.  That  such  a  state  of  things  could 
have  existed  up  to  the  present  time  is  to  us  as  great  a 
matter  of  surprise  as  are  the  appointments  by  which  the 
Board  seeks  to  remedy  this  serious  omission.  Mr.  Frampton 
is  no  dilettante ;  he  is  a  practical  carver,  his  sculpture  is 
known  ;  and  he  possesses  those  amiable  qualities  which  are 
a  necessary  qualification  for  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Lethaby's  credentials  are  yet  more  solid. 
He  has  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of 
architecture,  from  which  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
design  can  alone  proceed ;  his  work  in  connexion  with  one  of 
our  best  living  architects,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and  his  own 
designs,  which  have  been  exhibited  from  time  to  time  at 
the  "  Arts  and  Crafts,"  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  With 
the  historical,  as  with  the  practical,  side  of  art  he  is  equally 
concerned ;  and  his  book  on  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  appears  at  this  very  moment,  as  it  were, 
to  remind  us  of  his  tastes  and  his  knowledge.  Mr. 
Lethaby's  nomination  is  a  most  fortunate  one;  and  we 
congratulate  the  Technical  Education  Board  upon  both 
appointments. 

In  our  technical  schools  we  have  a  force  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  been  set  going.  It  is  one  of  the  outcomes 
of  our  present  social  condition  ;  and  it  seeks  to  supply  the 
want  of  proper  technical  training,  which  has  arisen  from 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  To 
stem  this  force  is  impossible ;  yet  we  may  divert  it  from 
harmful  courses  into  more  or  less  profitable  channels.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  technical  school  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  workshop.  "  I  am  convinced,"  writes  Mr. 
William  Morris,  "  that  it  is  by  some  form  of  apprenticeship — 
i.e.  working  in  a  workshop  and  gradually  learning  the 
craft  by  doing  bits  of  it,  and  by  that  means  only,  that 
crafts  can  be  taught."  Painting  cannot  be  learned  at 
an  Academy ;  the  workshop  of  the  master  is  the  only 
real  school  of  ait.  The  whole  of  the  history  of  art  goes 
to  prove  this ;  and  yet  we  are  unconvinced.  To  speak  quite 
frankly,  the  technical  school  is,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
only  a  makeshift.  It  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
workshop  as  the  modern  trades-union  does  to  the 
mediaeval  guild.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval 
guild  was  that  it  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  craft 
by  allowing  no  one  to  practise  that  craft  in  the  quality  of 
a  master,  before  he  had  served  a  proper  term  of  years  suc- 
cessively as  apprentice  and  journeyman  ;  by  enforcing,  that 
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is,  certain  regulations  calculated  to  ensure  good  workman- 
ship. The  chief  characteristic  of  the  modern  trades-union 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  craft  or  trade  by  ignoring 
the  conditions  of  good  workmanship,  and  by  securing  to 
the  workman,  whether  he  be  competent  or  incompetent,  a 
maximum  wage  and  a  minimum  working  day. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  technical  school 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  workshop,  it  may  supple- 
ment it  in  an  extremely  valuable  manner,  by  teaching  the 
apprentice  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  allied  to  the 
particular  craft  in  which  he  is  being  trained.  Of  the 
practical  usefulness  which  the  technical  schools  might  thus 
exert  under  a  wise  and  artistic  direction  the  Board  appears 
to  be  aware  ;  and  nothing  is  of  greater  promise  in  the  brief 
announcement  which  we  have  quoted,  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Frampton  and  Mr.  Lethaby,  than  the  statement 
that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  inspectors  is  "  in  particular 
to  assist  in  providing  additional  educational  facilities  for 
workmen  and  apprentices  engaged  in  art  industries." 


FALLACIES  OF  HEREDITY. 

HEREDITY  is  in  the  air,  says  everybody.  No  doubt 
of  that ;  but  what  is  heredity  1 
Most  people  mean  by  it  little  more  than  the  obvious  truism 
that  the  offspring  on  the  whole  tends  to  resemble  the  parents. 
Heredity,  in  that  sense,  was  known  before  Noah.  The  real 
question  is,  how  far  does  it  tend  to  resemble  them  1  What  are 
the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  resemblance?  Howmany 
special  features  and  characteristics  of  each  parent  may  we 
expect  to  see  reproduced  in  the  young,  and  how  many  may 
we  expect  to  find  neutralized  or  unrepresented  1  We  must 
clear  the  subject  of  misconceptions  ;  and  this  is  what  not 
even  systematic  writers,  like  Galton  and  Ribot,  have  hitherto 
done.  We  must  limit  the  field  of  investigation  ;  we  must 
posit  for  ourselves  certain  definite  questions,  and  seek  to 
find  a  definite  answer  for  them. 

Our  inquiry  relates  mainly  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
individual  or  personal  characteristics ;  for  everybody  admits 
that  specific  characteristics,  and  even  the  characteristics  of 
well-marked  varieties  within  the  same  species,  are  almost 
always  normally  transmitted.  Bulldogs  produce  bulldogs, 
and  terriers  terriers.  The  child  of  two  negroes  is  always  a 
negro ;  Japanese  parents  never  beget  a  European  infant. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  minor  and  comparatively  per- 
sonal differences  that  doubt  begins.  Where  may  we  reason- 
ably expect  to  see  parental  traits  reproduced  in  the  offspring, 
and  where  to  find  individual  or  idiosyncratic  differences  % 

Hitherto,  for  the  most  part  inquiry  into  heredity  has 
begun  at  the  wrong  end — with  the  most  complex  instead  of 
the  most  simple  phenomena ;  with  the  mental  instead  of 
the  physical ;  with  the  morbid  instead  of  the  normal  and 
natural.  Just  as  pathology  preceded  physiology,  and  just 
as  evolving  medicine  was  ready  to  prescribe  for  cancer  or 
phthisis  before  it  knew  anything  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  or  the  digestive  process,  so,  in  the  study  of  heredity, 
inquirers  have  begun  with  hereditary  genius  and  hereditary 
madness,  instead  of  beginning  with  colour  of  hair  and 
eyes,  stature,  shape  of  features,  observations,  like  Bertillon's, 
on  antkropoinetrical  peculiarities.  Now,  clearly,  genius 
and  madness  are  among  the  most  complex  phenomena  which 
the  investigator  can  attack.  The  psychological  is  more 
elusive  than  the  anatomical  or  the  physiological.  What 
we  want  first  is  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  physical  heredity.  That  will  give  us  a  basis  from  which 
we  can  afterwards  attack  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
psychological  heredity. 

Hitherto,  the  chief  question  has  always  been,  "  How  is 
it  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  great  man  has  not  sons  who 
are  equally  great  with  him  1  Why  is  not  the  greatness  or 
the  genius  inherited  1 "  The  very  form  the  question  takes 
shows  how  far  we  still  are  from  a  scientific  standpoint  in 
these  matters.  For  the  real  difficulty  is  not  why  such 
special  combinations  of  qualities  as  constitute  genius  are 
not  transmitted  to  children,  but  why  they  are  not  shared 
by  brothers  and  sisters.  The  great  man's  children  are  his 
offspring  by  a  mother  who  is  often  presumably  a  little  less 
great ;  and  his  greatness  is  the  result  of  an  exceptionally 
delicate  balance  of  qualities.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  such 
a  balance  will  survive  admixture  with  the  very  different 
qualities  of  the  particular  woman  he  has  happened  to 
marry  1  His  brothers  and  sisters,  however,  are  the  product 


of  the  self-same  father  and  mother ;  nothing  shows  better 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  organic  balance  which  produces 
genius  than  the  fact  that  these  brothers  and  sisters,  though 
they  may  greatly  resemble  the  genius  in  many  other 
respects,  both  physical  and  mental,  seldom  share  those 
peculiar  and  distinctive  traits  which  make  a  genius  of 
him.  The  difference  is  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  idiosyncratic 
peculiarities  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  the  subject-matter 
out  of  which  in  the  end  we  must  frame  a  true  theory  of 
heredity,  human  or  animal. 

Mr.  Galton's  observations  on  twins  are  almost  the  only 
definite  observations  hitherto  made  in  the  right  direction, 
and  even  they  err  in  not  being  sufficiently  physical  and 
definite.  It  is  the  measurable  qualities,  the  qualities  which 
admit  of  little  difference  of  opinion,  that  we  most  need  to 
make  sure  of.  Brothers  and  sisters  tend  to  resemble  one 
another  more  closely  than  do  most  human  beings;  they 
have  family  likeness.  But  the  time  element  also  counts — 
elders  resemble  elders  more  closely7,  and  youngers  youngers. 
Most  of  all  do  twins  tend  to  resemble  one  another — the 
offspring  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  conceived  at  the 
same  moment,  and  with  the  most  perfect  identity  of  con- 
ditions in  every  way.  When,  therefore,  we  find  differences 
of  any  measurable  sort  between  twins  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  ultimate  problem  of  idiosyncrasy — what 
makes  these  two  children,  begotten  by  the  same  parents  at 
the  same  moment  of  time,  differ  so  far  from  one  another? 

Clearly  this  problem  can  best  be  attacked  in  the  more 
prolific  types  of  lower  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  pigs, 
which  produce  many  young  at  a  litter ;  and  can  worst  he 
attacked  in  humanity,  where  double  births  are  rare  and 
treble  most  infrequent.  What  are  the  limits  of  colour, 
variation,  and  other  measurable  differences  in  rabbits  of 
the  same  litter  1  What  are  the  relations  of  litters  to  one 
another  1  What  are  the  individual  variations  of  every 
sort  in  the  simultaneous  or  successive  offspring  of  the  same 
parents  ?  These  are  the  fundamental  questions  upon  which 
a  rigorously  scientific  treatment  of  heredity  must  hereafter 
proceed  ;  and  till  they  are  properly  answered  most  of  the 
current  glib  dogmatizing  on  the  subject  is  barely  worth  the 
£>aper  it  is  written  on. 

Take  one  point  alone  as  an  instructive  example.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  definite  statements  that  such 
and  such  a  child  "  takes  entirely  after  its  mother"  ;  or  that 
"  there  isn't  a  trace  of  its  father  in  it."  The  moment  we 
come  to  measurable  qualities  such  a  statement  is  seen  to  be 
a  physical  absurdity.  Many  thousand  observations  which 
we  have  made  on  mulattoes  have  shown  us  that  the  off- 
spring of  a  pure-blooded  white  man  by  a  pure-blooded 
negress  (the  opposite  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  practically 
unknown)  remains  always  exactly  a  mulatto  and  nothing 
else — represents,  that  is  to  say,  in  colour  of  skin,  curliness 
or  straightness  of  hair,  flatness  of  nose,  thickness  of  lips, 
and  so  forth,  an  exact  mean  between  the  paternal  and 
maternal  features  and  peculiarities.  One  cross  more  with 
the  white  blood  produces  a  quadroon,  and  the  quadroon  is 
always  entirely  and  precisely  a  quadroon — that  is  to  sayr, 
an  exact  mean  between  the  mulatto  and  the  white  man. 
People  who  have  lived  in  countries  where  such  mixture  of 
races  commonly  takes  place,  and  who  have  used  their  eyes 
like  rational  creatures,  know  perfectly  well  that,  where 
measurable  qualities  are  concerned,  the  offspring  are  always 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  middle  term  between  the  two 
parents.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  not  equally  be 
so  in  minor  peculiarities,  or  where  the  differences  con- 
cerned are  rather  personal  than  racial ;  though  that  is 
a  question  for  detailed  investigation.  Many  thousand 
observations  on  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  complexion, 
features,  stature,  and  girth,  as  well  as  on  hereditary 
transmission  of  marked  peculiarities,  would  be  needed, 
in  short,  before  science  could  decide  upon  those  intricate 
questions  on  which  ignorance  dogmatizes  with  such  easy 
familiarity.  There  may  be  such  a  quality  in  sire  or  dam  aa 
what  Darwin  called  "  prepotence,''  and  there  may  not; 
but  the  evidence  so  far  seems  on  the  whole  against  the 
reality  of  any  such  quality.  There  may  be  inheritance  of 
certain  peculiarities  from  one  side  exclusively,  or  nearly  so, 
and  of  others  from  the  other.  But  those  are  questions  to 
investigate,  not  to  answer  offhand.  And  investigation,  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  gone — which  is  a  very  little  way — would 
seem  to  suggest  the  answer  that  every  part  of  every 
organism,  produced  by  two  distinct  parents,  appeal's  on  the 
average  to  share  just  equally  in  the  peculiarities  and  cha- 
racteristics of  both.     If  we  may  trust  to  our  existing 
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observations,  it  is  the  admixture  that  varies;  and  the 
variation  in  the  admixture  makes  idiosyncrasy — makes 
personal  character — makes  brother  differ  from  brother,  and 
sister  from  sister. 


THE  STANLEY  CYCLE  SHOW. 

XT 7 HEN  Mr.  Dunlop  perfected  the  pneumatic  tyre  and 
Y  ?  applied  it  to  bicycles,  many  years  elapsed  before  its 
utility  was  acknowledged.  The  opposition  of  manufacturers 
interested  in  other  inventions  was  not  so  serious  as  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  prejudices  of  the  cyclists  themselves. 
The  new  tyres  were  declared  to  be  unsightly,  dangerous,  and 
clumsy,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increased  size  of 
the  wheel  rims  did  produce  an  unpleasant  impression. 
These  arguments  and  prejudices  are  all  exerted  against  the 
application  of  pneumatic  tyres  to  carriage  wheels,  an  inven- 
tion which  preceded  Mr.  Dunlop's  by  some  twenty  years, 
but  which  has  remained  undeveloped  until  within  the  last 
few  months.  This  delay  is  the  more  surprising  when  one 
recognizes  the  extent  to  which  pneumatics  have  been  used 
in  connexion  with  cycling,  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  trial  of  these  tyres  on  the  trotting  buggys  u«ed 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  However,  the  pneu- 
matic carriage  tyre  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in 
another  year  or  two  we  may  expect  to  see  almost  as  many 
variations  of  it  as  there  are  among  cycle  tyres.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  thousands  of  owners  of  carriages 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  which  pneu- 
matic tyres  provide,  because  their  appearance  somewhat  de- 
tracts from  the  smartness  of  a  fashionably  built  brougham 
or  victoria.  When,  however,  they  are  persuaded  to  give 
them  a  trial  these  prejudices  will  rapidly  disappear.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  description  of  the  hansom-cab  as  the  gondola 
of  London  is  now  likely  to  be  realized.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  pleasurable  surprise  which  one's  first  ride  on 
these  tyres  produces.  The  entire  absence  of  vibration  or 
noise,  and  the  gentle,  gliding  motion,  reminds  one  of  a  boat 
on  the  river  rather  than  of  a  carriage  in  crowded  London. 
In  a  brougham,  with  windows  opened  or  closed,  a  con- 
versation may  be  carried  on  without  raising  the  voice 
beyond  its  normal  pitch.  Indeed,  the  experience  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — delightful. 

Already  the  demand  for  pneumatic  carriage  tyres  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  those  yet  exhibited  have  approached  per- 
fection. Of  those  at  the  Stanley  Show,  the  "  Dunlop,"  the 
,;  Palmer,"  the  "  Clincher,"  and  the  "  Mersey  "  alone  claim 
any  serious  attention.  In  all  there  is  the  same  fault,  or  we 
should  rather  say  doubt — namely,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
tyre  leaving  the  rim  when  deflated.  The  strain  to  which 
a  carriage  tyre  may  be  subjected  is  so  enormously  greater 
than  could  be  applied  to  a  bicycle  tyre  that  any  com- 
parison of  the  two  would  be  absolutely  useless.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  subject  each  new  tyre  to  a  practical 
test  of  some  months'  duration,  and,  until  it  has  satisfac- 
torily emerged  from  such  a  trial,  any  estimate  of  its  real 
value  is  purely  theoretical.  The  first  in  the  field  with  the 
carriage  tyre,  as  they  were  with  the  cycle-tyres,  is  the 
Dunlop  Company,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  "  The 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited."  For  some  months  they 
have  had  several  cars,  carts,  and  carriages  fitted  with  their 
tyres  in  Dublin,  and  more  recently  one  or  two  have  made 
their  appearance  in  London.  In  construction  the  carriage 
tyres  are  similar  to  those  used  for  cycles — the  Dunlop 
principle  being  adhered  to.  A  special  rim  has  to  be  fixed 
to  the  wheel,  and  in  this  rim  the  tyre  is  secured  by  two 
endless  wires.  A  rubber  cushion  is  placed  in  the  bed  of  the 
rim,  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  tyre  from 
becoming  detached  when  deflated.  But  there  are  narrow 
edges  to  the  rims  on  which  a  deflated  tyre  would  rest,  and 
which  would,  we  should  imagine,  quickly  cut  through  or 
destroy  the  rubber,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  weak  point 
of  the  Pneumatic  Company's  pattern. 

Imbedding  threads  of  cotton  in  the  rubber  used  for  the 
outer  cover  of  the  tyres  is  the  speciality  of  the  "  Palmer." 
By  this  system  friction  between  the  threads  is  avoided  and 
additional  strength  obtained.  Like  the  pneumatic  the 
Palmer  requires  a  special  rim  ;  but  this  is  so  much  like  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  pattern  used  for  solid  tyres  that 
the  Palmer  can  be  fitted  to  them.  The  weakness  in  this 
case  is,  however,  the  liability  of  the  tyre  to  become  detached. 
Indeed,  in  its  present  form  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it  firmly 


when  the  pressure  of  inflation  is  removed.  The  patentee 
states,  however,  that  he  has  discovered  a  device  which  will 
surely  overcome  this  objection  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  yet  applied, 
an  opinion  as  to  its  utility  cannot  be  given  here.  The  rim 
and  the  principle  of  securing  the  tyre  are  almost  identical 
in  the  "Clincher"  and  "Palmer";  but  in  the  tyres  there 
is  a  considerable  difference,  as  the  Clincher  is  of  rubber, 
with  a  deeply  corrugated  surface.  For  neatness  of  appear- 
ance the  "  Mersey  "  must  be  awarded  the  palm.  It  is  also 
a  novelty,  as  the  pneumatic  tube  is  placed  between  two 
steel  rims,  which  fit  over  and  under  it.  The  upper  rim  is 
covered  with  a  plain  rubber  tyre.  Here,  again,  however, 
there  is  no  precaution  for  preventing  the  tyre  coming  off 
the  wheel  if  the  tube  becomes  deflated  ;  for,  as  it  is  fixed 
simply  by  inflation,  and  without  the  aid  of  wires,  solution, 
or  other  mechanical  appliance,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it 
attached  when  the  air  escapes. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  cycle  stall  in  the  show  is  that  of 
the  Coventry  Machinists  Company.  Not  only  is  this  prettily 
decorated  and  tastefully  arranged,  but  it  contains  nearly 
every  description  of  cycles  and  every  improvement  in  the 
accessories  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  machines  are 
light  in  weight  and  appearance.  The  best  are  fitted  with 
a  new  pattern  of  forked  crown,  stamped  out  of  fine  steel, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance.  A  new  pedal  at- 
tracted much  attention,  because  it  dispenses  with  the  use 
of  nuts  and  allows  of  the  pedal  pin  being  easily  detached. 
Here,  too,  can  be  seen  the  new  non-slipping  surface  of  the 
Dunlop  tyre,  an  ingenious  arrangement  which  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  attaining  a  much-desired  object,  by  the 
prevention  of  skidding  or  side-slipping.  Ladies'  bicycles, 
or  tandems  for  lady  and  gentleman,  are  conspicuous  here 
and  at  other  stalls,  and  it  is  evident  that  cycling,  as  a  pas- 
time, is  rapidly  growing  in  favour  with  the  fair  sex. 

A  distinct  novelty  is  the  "Bamboo"  bicycle,  in  which 
stout  baruboo  canes  are  used  in  place  of  the  metal  tubes  of 
which  the  frames  are  usually  made.  By  this  device  the 
weight  of  the  machine  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  price  also. 
Hutson's  racing  and  training  appliance  is  a  remarkably 
ingenious  contrivance  for  obtaining  the  exercise  of  a  long 
ride  while  travelling  only  a  very  short  distance.  By  a  gearing 
arrangement  which  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  driving- 
wheel,  the  rate  of  progression  is  reduced  so  much  that  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  ground  is  covered  with  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  travel  a  mile,  and  this  without  reducing 
the  driving  power  or  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
pedals.  With  three  or  four  of  these  machines  races  could  be 
held  in  a  small  room. 

Several  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gearing- 
wheels  and  chains  are  shown.  Boudard's  system,  although 
it  increases  the  weight  by  about  lb.,  undoubtedly 
obtains  a  greater  steadiness  and  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
the  ordinary  gearing.  The  "  Peregrine  Push-easy  Gear " 
seems  to  be  even  better  than  the  Boudard,  for  it  reduces 
the  friction  to  a  greater  extent,  and  also  removes  a  great 
deal  of  vibration.  For  accessories  there  is  no  more  com- 
plete collection  than  at  Gamage's  stall,  where  it  seems  that 
everything  a  cyclist  can  want  is  to  be  obtained.  Cycling 
literature  is  strongly  in  evidence,  and  a  row  of  stalls,  com- 
mencing with  two  belonging  to  a  young  but  clever  journal, 
The  Cycle,  is  devoted  to  the  various  publications. 

Asa  whole,  the  Exhibition  is  a  very  business-like  affair. 
Some  lady-cyclists  in  knickerbockers,  divided  skirts,  or 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  dresses  advocated  by  lady 
riders,  occasionally  break  the  monotony  of  the  exhibits ; 
while  a  ladies'  "  Pompadour  "  band  endeavours  to  enliven  the 
show  with  its  strains  of  music — classic,  sentimental,  and 
comic. 


THE  NEW  PIANIST. 

THE  chilly  indifference  and  short-sighted  jealousy  shown 
by  the  daily  press  when  an  artist  of  the  first  rank 
appears,  and  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  plausible 
charlatan  is  assured  that  he  is  "  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  ever  heard  in  London,"  bear  not  a  little  hardly 
on  Mr.  Emil  Sauer,  who  is  no  charlatan,  but  an  artist 
possessing  certain  merits.  Clearly,  in  welcoming  him  so 
warmly  our  brethren  have  fallen  sadly  into  error ;  unless 
the  truth  be  that  the  Paderewski  incident,  with  its  lime- 
light illumination  of  the  perennial  sluggishness  of  the  critical 
mind,  and  the  ineffectual  weakness  of  the  critical  pen,  has 
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taught  them  a  lesson — which  they  have  hurried  to  misapply. 
For  just  as  the  critics  were  wrong  in  their  first  judgment 
of  Paderewski,  so,  having  by  mistake  or  under  terror  of 
another  exposure  recognized  Mr.  Sauer's  gifts,  they  are 
wrong  in  overpraising  him.  It  was  unkind  to  compare 
Mr.  Sauer,  as  they  have  compared  him,  to  Paderewski,  for 
comparisons  are  odious — to  those  who  suffer  by  them.  Yet 
we  are  scarcely  sorry  this  one  has  been  made,  for  it 
shows  how  the  criticism  of  technique,  with  its  disregard  of 
personality,  of  colour,  of  everything  in  short  save  the  tools 
and  brushes  of  the  artist,  leads  hopelessly  astray  even 
its  ablest  exponents — for  example,  Mr,  Maitland  and  Mr. 
Frost.  For  our  part,  let  us  endeavour  to  see  Mr.  Sauer 
steadily  and — above  all — see  him  whole. 

Mr.  Sauer,  then,  besides  his  merits,  has  a  vogue ;  and  a 
vogue  may  connote  many  things.  In  Mr.  Pachmann's  case 
it  connoted  chiefly  a  trick  of  posing  at  the  piano  as  though 
he  were  playing  Chopin  divinely,  which  he  was  not.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Sauer — by  the  way,  he  is  not  yet  Sauer  sans 
jrfirase — it  connotes  a  head  of  hair ;  a  weird  face,  like  an 
unflattering  caricature  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson ;  the 
already  mentioned  merits ;  a  certain  amount  of  grotesque 
parade  ;  eyes  self-conscious  as  may  be  imagined  ;  and  an  in- 
definable magnetic  something  that  has  an  inexplicable  attrac- 
tion for  many  women.  We  beg  the  reader  to  take  us  seriously : 
our  purpose  is  not  flippancy,  nor  to  paint  a  portrait  pleasing 
or  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Sauer,  but  to  lay  hands,  if  that  be 
feasible,  on  the  secret  of  his  vogue ;  and  we  declare  that 
this  impalpable  sex-element  comes  nearer  to  the  matter 
than  those  tricks  of  the  trade  which  he  does  little  better 
than  the  veriest  piano-strummer  that  strums. 

For,  regarded  as  a  virtuoso,  Mr.  Sauer's  accomplishments 
are  not  so  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  many  a  less  noted 
player  that  an  average  concert  audience  can  detect  the 
difference.  It  goes  without  saying  that  his  technique  is 
sufficient  to  make  mere  child's  play  of  the  most  appalling 
pages  in  Beethoven.  But,  after  hearing  him  in  such 
show  pieces  as  Liszt's  "  Liebestraum  "  and  burlesque  of  the 
Tannhduser  Overture,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Mr.  Sauer 
overcomes  the  greater  difficulties  only  by  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  intensity  and  fullness  of  tone.  Those  who 
heard  Rubinstein  may  remember  how  impressive  was  the 
enormous  volume  of  sound  he  produced  in  even  the  most 
rapid  passages ;  how  his  chromatic  scales  were  sometimes 
like  the  shriek  of  a  steam-siren  ;  how  he  literally  thundered 
out  surging  piles  of  octaves ;  but  in  all  probability  few 
realize  the  immense  bodily  strength  implied  by  these  feats. 
In  his  ox-like  constitution  Rubinstein  had  an  almost  im- 
measurable advantage  over  his  rivals  and  successors.  After 
a  series  of  exploits,  each  demanding  rather  more  than  the 
physical  power  exerted  by  Sandow  in  lifting  a  horse,  he  was 
calm,  cool,  and  smiling,  as  one  who  had  just  partaken  of  an 
agreeable  light  refreshment ;  while  Paderewski  only  saves 
himself  for  a  brilliant  finish  to  the  Octave-study  by  dint  of 
wholesale  simplifications  in  the  middle,  and  is  left  helpless 
and  limp  as  a  wet  towel.  In  the  matter  of  physique, 
Mr.  Sauer  is  in  even  worse  plight  than  Paderewski.  He 
missed  few  notes  in  the  pieces  we  mention,  and  got 
through  them  at  an  unprecedented  speed  ;  but  the  tone  was 
pitiably  feeble  and  thin.  Combined  pace  and  force  seem  out 
of  the  question  for  him  at  present.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  "  Appassionata  "  Sonata  and  Schubert's 
"  Wanderer "  Fantasia.  Mr.  Sauer  does  not  spare  the 
piano  when  he  has  time  to  use  his  arm,  and  the  contrast 
between  slow,  heavy  chords  in  the  bass  and  faint,  tinkling, 
rapid  runs  in  the  treble  was  not  agreeable.  His  playing 
would  undoubtedly  gain  in  mellowness,  suavity,  and  broad 
equableness  if  he  would  place  himself  under  a  competent 
man,  and  develop  muscle  by  training  for  six  months  as 
a  prize-fighter.  A  strong  man  resembles  that  lady  friend 
of  Mr.  Sinnett,  who  kindles  a  flame  by  will-power  and  is 
afraid  of  inadvertently  setting  fire  to  her  own  bed  some 
night — he  soon  learns  the  value  of  self-restraint ;  and  Mr. 
Sauer  needs  restraint  in  precisely  the  same  degree  as  he 
needs  strength. 
_  To  leave  technique  and  come  to  the  higher  poetic  quali- 
ties, we  may  first  note  that  Mr.  Sauer  has  given  us  no 
great  "  reading."  This  is  not  surprising ;  for,  so  far  as  the 
classics  are  concerned,  the  meanings  revealed  by  Liszt, 
Biilow,  and  Rubinstein  are  hardly  likely  to  be  superseded 
in  this  generation ;  and  with  regard  to  the  bravura  pieces, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  when  the  works  of  a  composer 
are  subservient  to  the  works  of  a  piano  there  is  generally 
but  one  effective  rendering,  and  the  piano  decides.    In  a 


word,  we  did  not  expect  new  readings  fi'om  Mr.  Sauer ; 
but  our  complaint  is  that  his  readings  of  Beethoven  are 
neither  new  nor  old,  nor,  properly,  readings  at  all,  The 
opening  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (Op.  31)  was  reeled 
off  almost  flippantly  ;  and  the  rest  was  humdrum.  The 
technical  defect  we  have  indicated  came  as  an  effectual 
barrier  between  the  audience  and  whatever  conception 
Mr.  Sauer  may  have  formed  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
"Appassionata."  His  sense  of  rhythm  seems  astonishingly 
weak,  and  as  he  delivered  those  pulsing  repeated  quavers 
as  a  tremolo,  the  mysterious  little  cries  in  the  weakest 
beats  of  the  bar  went  for  nothing.  The  slow  movement 
was  pretty  and  graceful,  where  grace  and  prettiness  are  not 
wanted.  / 

Again,  he  lias  no  great  range  of  tone  quality — he 
plays  for  the  most  part,  so  to  speak,  with  one  stop 
drawn.  Nor  does  he  compensate  for  these  shortcomings 
by  a  series  of  small  revelations.  Paderewski  does  not 
attempt  new  readings  of  Beethoven  ;  but  as  he  plays  the 
divine  madness  touches  him  at  times,  and  he  gives  us  a 
phrase  so  noble  in  accent  (using  the  word  in  the  poetical 
rather  than  the  strict  musical  sense)  and  lovely  in  quality  of 
tone  that  we  exclaim,  like  Beethoven  on  a  greater  occasion, 
"There,  there,  is  truth!"  Such  renderings  remain  with 
those  who  heard  them  as  miniature  classics,  though  nothing 
but  elusive  and  unsubstantial  memories.  To  all  true 
artists  these  moments  come,  but  they  have  not  come  to 
Mr.  Sauer — yet. 

Peer  Gynt  stripped  layrer  after  layer  from  the  onion  and 
found  no  kernel  inside ;  and  it  may  appear  that  we  have 
dealt  similarly  with  Mr.  Sauer's  attainments.  Our  desire 
was  mainly  to  protest  against  the  undistinguishing  criticism 
that  would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  pianists  on  the 
strength  of  a  limited  popularity  that  is  due,  not  to  pheno- 
menal pianism,  but  to  a  special  personal  influence  he 
possesses ;  and  having  done  this  we  hasten  to  add  that 
a  kernel,  and  a  distinctly  valuable  one,  is  left.  Mr.  Sauer's 
scales,  though  weak,  are  marvellously  rapid  and  smooth ; 
the  clearness  of  his  octave  playing  is  undeniable ;  lie  can 
send  up  a  brilliant  spray  or  scatter  a  shower  of  delicate 
pearly  tones  with  any  living  pianist ;  we  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  dainty,  piquant  effects  can  hardly  be 
bettered.  His  renderings  of  Chopin's  Allegro  de  Conceit, 
Beethoven's  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51),  and  Schumann's  "  Vogels 
als  Prophet  "  were  fresh,  crisp,  and  clean  as  could  be  wished. 
He  is  never  convincing  ;  but  at  least  he  is  novel  and  wholly 
delightful  in  the  smaller  things  of  Chopin  and  Schumann. 
There  his  artistic  insight  does  not  go  beyond  his  technique, 
and  his  technique  has  no  chance — as  it  has  in  the  "  Appas- 
sionata "  and  "  Wandeier  "  Fantasia — to  outrun  his  artistic 
insight ;  and  we  believe  that  in  such  smaller  pieces  the 
public  will  always  gladly  hear  him.  Moreover,  he  has  time 
before  him.  If  his  fingers  gain  in  strength  without  losing 
their  suppleness,  he  may  become  as  famous  a  virtuoso  as 
Sophie  Menter  ;  if,  in  addition,  he  learns  to  reverence  the 
master-works,  instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  playground 
for  his  athletic  displays,  he  may  become  as  great  an  inter- 
preter as  Rubinstein.  At  worst,  Mr.  Sauer  carries  off  his 
recitals  with  a  buoyancy,  a  superb  air,  that  is  refreshing, 
and  this  and  his  personality  will  always  assure  him  a 
vogue. 


ROYALTY  THEATRE — BEETHO VEWS  ROMANCE. 

IT  was  a  curious  function :  pretty  girls  with  pretty 
flowers  in  the  orchestra ;  pretty  faces  and  pretty  frocks 
in  the  stalls ;  bouquets  in  the  box-office  ;  an  uncommonly 
well-dressed  crowd  in  the  gallery  ;  a  gala  performance,  in 
fine,  which  everyone  came  to  witness  in  a  "gala"  mood. 
The  play  was  called  Beethoven,  or,  rather,  it  was  named 
Beethoven  on  the  programme  ;  but  as  somebody  had  immor- 
talized the  great  man  before  in  a  play,  Miss  Susie  Raphael, 
the  authoress,  felt  constrained  to  rechristen  her  work 
Beethoven's  Romance. 

Undoubtedly  the  latter  title  was  the  right  one,  for  the 
play  has  but  little  to  do  with  Beethoven  the  musician,  and 
everything  with  his  romance — his  unhappy  love  for  Giulietta 
Guiccardi. 

The  authoress,  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  lady  barely  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  offered 
her  first  play  to  the  world  in  what  she  called  a  copyright 
performance.  And  for  such  a  young  author,  with  so  little 
experience  of  real  life,  except  what  she  seems  to  have 
gained  from  copious  reading  of  yellow-backed  French  novels, 
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and  from  performances  of  so-called  society  plays,  it  is  a  work 
of  some  merit.  It  may  appear  singular  that  a  young  lady 
of  seventeen  should  invent  a  story  in  which  illicit  amours 
are  the  keynotes,  and  that  she  could  imagine  what  the 
betrayed  Elsa  Schwarzfeld  would  say  when  she  was  aban- 
doned, or  what  the  great  Beethoven  would  say  when  the 
beautiful  Giulietta  invited  him  in  passionate  tones  to  be 
her  "  co-respondent."  But  that  is  only  a  sign  of  the  times  ; 
•we  live  a  grcinde  vitesse  nowadays,  and  the  new  generation 
seems  to  have  plucked  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  at 
an  age  when  our  parents  scarcely  knew  of  its  existence. 

Miss  Raphael's  precocity  is  not  confined  to  her  know- 
ledge of  life;  she  has,  indeed,  already  learned  a  great  deal 
of  the  complicated  craft  of  play-writing.  She  understands 
the  main  rule :  choose  a  subject  and  adhere  to  it.  She 
never  goes  astiay  from  her  theme.  Beethoven's  romance 
is  the  pivot  of  the  play,  and  upon  it  every  incident,  every 
scene,  revolves  with  unswerving  precision.  No  time  is 
"wasted  upon  under-currents,  by-plots,  or  futile  comedy 
scenes.  From  first  to  last  the  attention  of  the  audience 
is  occupied  with  Beethoven,  his  growing  love  for  Giu- 
lietta, his  declaration  and  rebuff,  and  ultimately  his 
honourable  sacrifice,  when  the  woman,  unhappy  and 
estranged  from  her  husband,  comes  to  offer  herself  body  and 
soul.  Unfortunately  this  directness  of  action  is  the  only 
merit  of  the  piece.  The  authoress  has  entirely  failed  in 
bringing  on  the  stage  anything  like  living,  breathing, 
feeling  characters.  Her  personages  are  a  little  band  of 
marionettes,  behind  which  one  sees  and  hears  the  woman 
who  pulls  the  strings.  The  puppets  are  very  garrulous, 
and  often  grandiloquent;  notably  the  great  Beethoven  him- 
self, who,  in  the  second  act,  declares  his  love  for  Giulietta 
in  a  monologue  of  eternal  length — the  sort  of  thing  one 
usually  finds  in  the  volumes  of  lady  novelists.  This  in- 
dulgence in  talk  spoils  several  good  scenes,  especially  the 
one  in  which  Elsa  Schwarzfeld  relates  her  fall,  and,  later, 
the  dialogue  between  Giulietta  and  her  husband's  former 
mistress. 

Apparently  no  competent  person  has  been  allowed  to  direct 
the  first  steps  of  the  young  writer,  for  a  copious  application 
of  the  blue  pencil  would  have  vastly  enhanced  the  dramatic 
effect ;  it  would  also  have  saved  the  last  act,  the  weakest  of 
all.  When  Beethoven  repudiates  Giulietta  the  play  is  over; 
all  that  follows  is  useless  ballast,  and  as  a  good  deal  fol- 
lowed, the  final  impression  is  distinctly  weak,  because  the 
end  is  undramatic. 

It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  Miss  Raphael,  in  spending 
much  money  upon  her  play  to  bring  it  before  the  public, 
should  have  pressed  amateurs  into  her  service.  Actors  of 
experience  might  have  made  the  play,  but  the  well-inten- 
tioned dilettanti,  who  worked  with  praiseworthy  valour, 
almost  marred  it.  The  men  were  all  feeble,  the  leading 
character  not  excepted.  The  Beethoven  was  anything  but 
an  artist  ;  he  was  a  preacher  and  a  reciter  of  bombast  and 
clivities.  The  ladies  also,  with  two  exceptions,  were  scarcely 
equal  to  their  task.  The  exceptions  were  Miss  Margaret 
Halstan  and  Miss  Raphael,  the  author-ess.  Miss  Halstan's 
performance  was  a  revelation.  There  was  every  sign  of 
inexperience,  but  theie  was  so  much  sweetness,  so  much 
power  in  her  impersonation,  that,  at  times,  one  felt  inclined 
to  compare  her  to  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  to  whom  she 
bears  a  striking  personal  resemblance.  Miss  Susie  Raphael 
also  showed  a  pretty  little  talent  for  ingenue  parts,  and  if 
ihere  was  much  exaggeration  in  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  a  friendly  audience,  she  may  be  conscientiously  encou- 
raged to  persevere  as  a  writer  of  plays.  She  possesses  the 
gift,  and  time  will  no  doubt  giant  her  what  she  needs 
most — experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  re- 
straint. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  PLAN. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  proposals  for  the  reform 
of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  will  not 
raite  his  reputation.  He  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  a 
banking  reform  is  necessary,  but  certainly  his  plan  of 
carrying  it  out  would  be  very  little  of  an  improvement  upon 
the  existing  system.  At  present  the  notes  issued  by  banks 
are  secured  by  the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  interest-bear- 
ing bonds  of  the  United  States.    It  is  not  theoretically  a 


good  system,  but  at  all  events  the  security  is  safe,  if  the  high 
credit  of  the  United  States  be  considered.  The  President 
proposes  to  abolish  this  system,  and  instead  to  allow  all 
banks  which  have  more  than  five  partners  to  issue  notes  in 
the  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  unimpaired 
capital.  Clearly  the  credit  of  the  banks  is  not  as  good  a 
security  as  the  credit  of  the  Government.  The  President 
further  proposes  that  every  bank  issuing  notes  shall  lodge 
in  the  Treasury  United  States  Treasury  notes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  per  cent,  of  their  banknotes.  In  other  words, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  would  be  pledged  directly  as  a 
security  for  the  notes,  and  in  addition  about  22  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  would  be  locked  up  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  redemption  of  the  notes.  The  whole  capital  would  be, 
therefore,  practically  pledged  for  the  security  of  the  notes. 
Apparently  there  is  no  part  of  it  left  as  a  security  for 
the  depositors  and  other  creditors.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  recommendations  have  disappointed  investors 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  American  stock  markets  have  in  consequence  given 
way.  WThat  is  really  required  is  that  the  banks  should  hold 
actual  cash — gold  by  pr  eference — to  redeem  their  notes,  and 
that  the  Government  should  reduce  its  greatly  excessive 
note  circulation.  The  United  States  Government  is  acting 
like  a  banker.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
it  has  been  issuing  notes  just  as  a  banker  might  do,  and 
the  notes  have  now  reached  such  an  enormous  sum  that  the 
public  has  grown  alarmed.  The  Government  itself  is  unable 
to  keep  gold  enough  to  insure  the  convertibility  of  the 
notes,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the  public  is  frightened. 
It  is  clear  that  the  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
reduce  the  Government's  note-liabilities,  and  after  that  to 
provide  a  good  banking  system. 


The  Chinese  Government  is  not  exhibiting  much  more 
capacity  in  its  financial  affairs  than  in  its  military.  The 
other  day  it  borrowed  here  in  London  something  under  a 
million  and  three-quarters  sterling  nominal  in  silver.  Now 
it  is  trying  to  raise  about  1,200,000^.  in  gold  at  4^  per 
cent.  The  loan  has  been  hawked  about  the  City  for  a  month 
or  so,  but  all  the  powerful  houses  have  refused  to  touch  it. 
One  house,  however,  not  of  the  highest  rank,  has  lately 
tried  to  get  the  loan  underwritten  ;  whether  it  will  succeed 
or  not  is  doubtful.  In  any  case,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
public  will  subscribe ;  firstly,  because  in  the  present  state  of 
China  4^  per  cent,  or  even  5  per  cent,  is  not  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  risk  ;  and,  secondly,  because  everybody  foresees 
that  Japan  will  insist  upon  a  large  war  indemnity,  and  that 
therefore  a  very  big  Chinese  loan  must  come  out  by-and-bye. 
It  is  said  that  Japan  demands  an  indemnity  of  50  millions 
sterling.  If  that  be  really  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  China  can 
raise  the  money.  Last  year  the  Customs  revenue  amounted, 
in  round  figures,  to  3!  millions  sterling.  But  there  are 
liabilities  on  that  revenue  exceeding  a  million  sterling.  The 
free  revenue  remaining  is  under  25  millions  sterling,  which 
would  be  barely  sufficient  for  a  loan  of  30  millions  sterling, 
bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  and  carrying  a  sinking-fund 
of  1  per  cent.  Whether  25  or  30  millions  sterling  could  be 
raised  on  these  conditions  depends,  amongst  other  things, 
upon  the  other  demands  of  Japan,  and  whether  the 
Chinese  Government  is  able  to  maintain  itself  and  to  keep 
order. 


We  are  about  to  have  a  very  large  number  of  foreign 
loans — much  larger  than  for  many  years  past.  Next  week, 
unless  something  unforeseen  happens — Russia  will  ask  for 
about  16  millions  sterling  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
Very  soon  Austria  will  bring  out  a  loan  for  8  or  10  millions 
sterling  to  complete  the  reform  of  the  currency.  Then 
France  requires  to  fund  about  40  millions  sterling  of  floating 
debt ;  it  is  understood  that  she  will  do  so  about  February. 
Spain  is  trying  to  borrow  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 
Italy  will  borrow  if  she  can,  but  the  "if"  is  a  large  one. 
The  Balkan  States,  especially  Servia,  will  borrow  ;  Brazil  re- 
quires 6  millions  sterling  ;  Argentina  is  trying  to  borrow  a 
million  or  two;  Chili  will  borrow  if  her  credit  is  good 
enough  ;  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  raise  another 
loan  shortly.  In  the  coming  year,  therefore,  there  will 
be  a  very  large  demand  upon  the  money  markets  of  the 
world. 


Besides  the  State  borrowings  there  will  be  large  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  issues.  Of  course  Western  Austra- 
lian Gold  Companies  will  continue  to  come  out  for  some  time 
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to  come.  As  we  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  in  these 
columns,  development  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  yet, 
nor  even  prospecting,  so  that  investors  will  have  to  exercise 
judgment.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Coolgardie  district  is  very  rich  in  superficial  gold.  What 
seems  to  be  the  best  information  is  that  there  are  no  deep 
veins.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  may  not  pay 
well  to  work  the  district,  for  deep  levels  like  those  of  the 
Transvaal  are  very  rare  all  over  the  world. 


The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers — an 
increase  of  10  lakhs,  or  25  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Council  had  no  discretion ;  but  the  time  for  in- 
creasing the  offer  is  very  unfortunate.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  been  buying  very  large  quantities  of  muni- 
tions of  war  in  Europe,  and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 
has  been  drawing  upon  Japan  to  pay  for  the  purchases. 
Consequently  the  offers  of  remittances  to  the  Far  East  are 
exceptionally  large  just  now,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
war  has  greatly  checked  business  in  both  China  and  Japan, 
and  trade  is  very  quiet  in  India.  It  was  inevitable,  there- 
fore, that  rates  should  decline,  and  naturally  the  increase  in 
the  Council's  drafts  has  accelerated  the  movement.  Conse- 
quently, the  Council  on  Wednesday  was  able  to  sell  at  only 
a  small  fraction  under  is.  id.  per  rupee.  And  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  will  go  on. 
Silver  likewise  continues  to  fall ;  on  Wednesday  the  price 
was  a  little  under  28^.  per  ounce,  but  it  slightly  recovered 
the  following  day.  There  is  little  demand  for  India,  China, 
or  Japan ;  and  the  United  States  Mining  Companies  are 
selling.    This  helps  to  depress  the  rupee. 

The  settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  the  magnitude  of 
the  last  settlement  upon  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  approach  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  have  all  greatly 
checked  business  in  the  stock  markets  this  week.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  last  settlement  upon  the 
■Stock  Exchange  was  the  largest  for  many  years.  Natu- 
rally brokers  and  jobbers  are  discouraging  new  busi- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
this  week  was  enormously  large  and  rates  were  stiff. 
It  is  usual  for  the  great  banks  and  railway  Companies  to 
lessen  the  accommodation  they  give  their  customers  at  the 
beginning  of  December.  The  loans  made  then  are  usually 
'for  a  month,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January  the  dividends 
and  interest  to  be  paid  are  very  large  ;  consequently  lenders 
are  unwilling  to  accommodate  their  customers  to  the  usual 
■extent.  Besides  that,  speculation  in  Paris  has  been  growing 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  to  be  added  that  there  are 
fears  of  troubles  upon  the  Bourses  of  both  Vienna  and 
Pesth,  that  those  fears  have  an  influence  upon  the  Berlin 
Bourse,  and  through  Berlin  react  upon  our  own  market. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  next  Tuesday  the  Fort- 
nightly Settlement  will  begin  here,  and  then  we  shall  he 
within  less  than  a  fortnight  of  Christmas.  Christmas  Day 
falls  on  Tuesday ;  Wednesday  is  a  Bank  Holiday,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  most  wealthy  people  will  leave  London 
for  some  time.  Everything,  therefore,  points  to  slacker 
business  until  the  new  year  begins.  But  the  slackness  is 
due  mainly  to  the  temporary  causes  that  have  been  enume- 
rated. Confidence  is  reviving ;  unemployed  money  is  so 
abundant  that  the  thrifty  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ; 
and  it  seems  reasonably  certain,  therefore,  that  business 
will  expand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  good  securities  are  enormously  high.  Practically 
•Consols  have  risen  this  week  to  the  price  at  which  they  were 
before  the  dividend  to  be  paid  on  the  5th  of  January  was  de- 
ducted. But  Home  Railway  stocks  are  weaker,  because  every- 
body can  see  that  the  next  dividends  will  be  disappointing. 
The  traffic  returns,  it  is  true,  are  fairly  good  ;  but  it  is  known 
■that  the  fixed  charges  will  be  much  larger,  and  therefore  it 
is  expected  that  the  dividends  will  be  smaller.  Banking 
shares,  too,  are  rather  neglected.  The  half-year  has  been 
by  no  means  a  prosperous  one  for  bankers.  Money  has 
been  too  plentiful  to  get  good  rates,  and  therefore  it  is 
likely  that  bank  dividends  will  be  smaller.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  the  industrial  department  is  rather  weaker. 
The  inter- Bourse  department  has  been  lower,  too,  through 
the  week,  mainly  because  of  the  Paris  Settlement  and  the 
apprehended  difficulties  in  Vienna  and  Pesth. 


Coming,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  South  African  depart- 
ment, we  have  to  report  there  also  less  business.    At  the 


last  Settlement  it  was  found  that  the  dealings  in  South 
African  gold  shares  were  enormously  large.  The  staffs  of 
brokers  and  jobbers  could  not  get  through  the  work  in 
time,  even  though  they  paid  dearly  for  assistance ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  arrangements  were  not  quite  completed 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  this  week.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  some  halt.  But  it  is  only 
temporary.  The  news  from  the  mines  is  most  encouraging, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public  is  growing  stronger. 
Although  quotations  for  the  most  part  have  given  way, 
there  is  evidence  of  increased  interest  in  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying  for  a  week  or  two  past  of 
land  shares.  At  first  the  public  bought  most  eagerly  the 
shares  of  the  dividend-paying  mining  Companies  ;  then  those 
of  Companies  with  good  prospects,  but  as  yet  unable  to  pay 
dividends,  came  into  favour.  Now  the  land  Companies  are 
attracting  attention,  more  especially  Transvaal  Estate  and 
Development  and  Oceana ;  the  prospects  of  both,  indeed, 
are  thought  to  be  fairly  good.  Their  properties  are  of  great 
extent,  and  the  new  railways  are  making  them  accessible. 
It  is  possible  that  with  the  end  of  the  Settlement  in  Paris 
there  may  be  a  revival  of  activity,  but  the  likelihood  seems 
to  be  that  business  will  continue  to  be  rather  quieter  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Company  (Limited).  The  capital  is  25.000Z , 
in  5,000  shares  of  5Z.  each;  and  the  objects  of  the  company 
arc — first,  to  popularize  good  orchestral  music  in  this  coun- 
try; and,  second,  to  earn  a  profit  for  the  shareholders.  As 
the  conductor  is  Mr.  George  Henschel,  and  the  directors  are 
gentlemen  known  to  have  musical  sympathies,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  first  object  will  be  attained  ;  and,  though  we 
are  dubious  about  the  second,  the  name  of  Mr.  Carl  Meyer 
amongst  the  directors  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money  asked 
for  will  probably  be  found. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  102J,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  |,  allowing  for  the  deduction  of 
the  dividend  ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes  ciosed  at  103^,  a  fall 
of  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  101,  a 
fall  of  f  ;  South  Australian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at 
102,  a  fall  of  \;  and  Victorian  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  a  fall   of  i\.      In  the  Home  Railway  Market 

Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  127,  a  rise  of  \;  but 
Great  Western  closed  at  163^,  a  fall  of  \;  Midland 
closed  at  153^,  a  fall  of  \  ;  and  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
closed  at  90^,  a  fall  of  i|.  In  the  American  department 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  68,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  Illinois 
shares  closed  at  91^,  a  fall  of  \  ;  New  York  Central  shares 
closed  at  101J,  also  a  fall  of  \  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage 
Bonds  closed  at  70^,  a  fall  of  i\.  Argentine  Bonds  of 
1886  closed  at  66|,  a  fall  of  f;  and  the  Funding  Bonds 
closed  at  69 J,  a  fall  of  \\.  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Railway  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  104,  a  fall  of  1.  In  the 
inter-Bourse  department  Italian  Fives  closed  at  85^-,  a 
rise  of  ig-;  Russian  Fours  closed  at  103^,  a  rise  of  \  ;  and 
Spanish  Fours  closed  at  73^,  also  a  rise  of  \.  Australian 
bank  shares,  like  most  Australasian  Colonial  Government 
bonds,  are  lower.  Thus  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  36,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1.  In  the  South  African  mining 
market  quotations  are  slightly  lower  in  general  than  they 
were  last  week.  Jagersfontein  New  are  an  exception  ; 
they  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 7 1,  a  rise  of  \.  But  Crown 
Reef  closed  at  9^,  a  fall  of  \ ;  Henry  Nourse  closed  at  4^, 
also  a  fall  of  \\  Langlaagte  closed  at  4j\,  a  fall  ofT\;  and 
Rietfontein  closed  at  2>\c,i  a       °f  tV 


REVIEWS. 


ARCHIDIACONAL  DIVERSIONS. 

The  Life  of  Christ,  as  Represented  in  Art.  By  Fredeeic  W. 
Faebae,  D.D.,  F.R  S.  London :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
1894. 

A GOOD  book  already  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  in  Art,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.    Archdeacon  Farrar  has 
thought  fit  to  supplement  it  by  a  bad  one. 
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His  failure  is  chiefly  due  to  two  sufficient  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  theme  he  Las  chosen  is  quite  big  enough  in  itself  to 
demand  and  fill  the  entire  space  of  a  considerable  -volume.  Dr. 
Farrar  has  preferred  to  telescope  into  one  with  it  a  treatise  on 
symbolism,  a  discursive  history  of  Italian  art,  a  series  of  scrappy 
biographies  of  the  chief  painters,  and  a  copious  exposition  of  his 
own  theological  opinions.  He  can  never  resist  the  temptation  of 
preaching.  Now,  to  preach  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  proper 
season ;  but,  when  the  subject  at  issue  happens  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  certain  special  scenes  in  art,  the  didactic  tone  is  apt  to 
prove  wearisome,  distracting,  and  irritating.  In  the  second 
place,  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  not  taken  his  vocation  seriously 
enough.  He  has  not  given  the  subject  the  time  and  trouble  and 
patient  attention  it  deserves.  In  one  word,  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  it.  He  is  eager  to  teach  where  he  ought  to  be 
learning ;  he  overflows  with  information  where  a  little  inquiry 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose.  His  book  is  a  mere  farrago.  He 
has  little  conception  of  evolution,  of  the  historical  development 
of  art,  except,  indeed,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  centuries  of 
our  era,  which  he  has  made  more  his  own  than  the  great 
period  of  Italian  painting  from  the  twelfth  century  onward. 
Accordingly,  be  muddles  up  painters,  schools,  and  ages  in 
most  admired  disorder,  jumping  from  one  age  or  country  to 
another  with  acrobatic  dexterity.  There  was  room  for  a  good 
book  on  the  subject  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ — a  book  more  modern  and  more 
evolutionary  than  Mrs.  Jameson's,  which  should  trace  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  various  motives  through  successive  works 
from  the  Catacombs  onward  ;  but  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  not 
produced  it. 

What  is  worse,  positive  blunders  abound  ;  as  in  the  curious 
notice  of  Botticelli's  tondo  in  the  National  Gallery,  where  the 
Archdeacon  says  blandly,  "  A  loDg-haired  youthful  angel,  his  face 
full  of  sorrow,  bows  his  head  and  folds  his  arms  in  adoration  ; 
on  the  other  side,  a  second  angel  turns  upwards  his  melancholy 
gaze  towards  the  Mother."  This  is  most  excellent  Farraresque 
description;  only,  unfortunately,  the  first  angel  happens  to  be  a 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  girt  with  his  usual  coat  of  camel's-hair,  and 
accurately  so  described  in  the  official  Catalogue.  Surely  it  might 
be  expected  of  an  archdeacon  that  when  he  sees  a  saint  in  a 
camel's  hair-coat,  he  should  arrive  at  the  inference  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  Baptist.  If  not,  he  should  be  referred  for  six 
months,  as  examiners  say,  "  to  his  professional  studies."  Once 
more,  he  remarks  of  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment  "  in  the 
Sistine  Cbapel  that  "  the  awful  Saviour,  gloomy  as  night,  with  a 
gesture  of  ruthless  menace,  is  driving  the  damned  in  headlong 
ruin  into  the  abyss,  and  seems  as  if  His  right  hand  were 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  He  sent 
Before  Him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 
Plagues." 

Very  poetical ! — but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  happens  to 
mean  the  exact  opposite,  and  has  always  meant  it  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  Christian  art  in  Italy.  The  Christ  uplifts  His  right  hand 
ostentatious^  to  show  the  print  of  the  nail  to  the  Blessed  in 
token  of  mercy,  while  He  exhibits  the  wound  in  His  side  as  a 
healing  vision.  The  "damned"  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  are  in 
reality  the  risen  saints,  including  St.  Bartholomew,  with  his  flayed 
skin ;  St.  Peter,  with  his  keys  ;  St.  Laurence,  with  his  gridiron  ;  and 
many  other  equally  well-known  figures.  One  is  ashamed  to  have 
to  display  such  schoolboy  knowledge ;  but  Dr.  Farrar  has  not 
apparently  been  at  the  pains  to  acquire  it.  If  he  had  honestly 
and  industriously  followed  up  the  evolution  of  the  subject  of  the 
Last  Judgment  through  all  its  phases  from  the  earliest  Byzantine 
types,  he  would  have  known  that  this  ancient  traditional  attitude 
was  adopted  (though  not  invented)  by  Nardo  Daddi,  long  recog- 
nized as  the  real  painter  of  that  noble  fresco  at  the  Campo  Santo, 
in  Pisa,  which  Dr.  Farrar  attributes  quite  impossibly  to  Orcagna— 
an  artist  whose  hand  is  nowhere  traceable  in  it.  There  Christ 
sits  enthroned  "  in  an  almond-shaped  glory,  raising,  according  to 
traditional  usage,  His  outspread  right  hand  to  show  His  wound, 
and  pointing  with  the  other  to  the  wound  in  His  side,  as  signs  of 
mercy  to  the  rising  Dead."  The  quotation  is  from  no  more 
recondite  work  than  Layard's  Kugler  ;  so  that  Dr.  Farrar  might 
easily  have  corrected  his  blunder.  From  that  time  forward  this 
attitude  has  been  repeated  and  repeated,  with  constant  modifica- 
tions, as  in  Fra  Bartolommeo's  famous  fresco  at  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  till  it  reached  at  last  its  full  classicized  shape  in  Michael 
Angelo's  masterpiece.  To  put  it  briefly,  Dr.  Farrar  has  approached 
the  subject  of  Christ  in  Art  without  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
his  lucubrations  of  any  use  to  others.  Instead  of  enlightening, 
he  has  but  darkened  counsel. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  similar  misconceptions — such  as  the 
strange  statement  that  "  a  Byzantine  painter  would  have  been 


utterly  shocked  by  the  Madonnas  and  Magdalens  painted  with 
flowing  and  dishevelled  trestes  which  were  so  greatly  admired 
after  the  Renaissance.  Her  feet  are,  as  a  matter  of  course 
hidden  beneath  the  folds  of  her  long  robe."  Has  Dr.  Farrai 
never  seen  the  archaic  and  barefooted  Mary  Magdalen,  clad  only 
in  her  own  luxuriant  brown  hair,  in  the  Belle  Arti,  in  Florence  r 
Does  he  consider  that  very  early  work  post- Renaissance  ?  Or 
again,  he  notes  curiously  Fra  Angelico's  "  intrusion  "  of  St.  Petei 
Martyr  into  an  Annunciation,  apparently  unaware  that  it  was 
the  Frate's  almost  invariable  habit  to  introduce  into  every 
Biblical  or  saintly  picture  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Order  as  i; 
in  adoration — which  was  his  way  of  connecting  the  subject  he 
treated  with  his  own  monastery.  But,  indeed,  the  book  as  c 
whole  hardly  calls  for  serious  criticism.  It  is  hastily  "  faked ': 
up  from  familiar  sources — a  collection  of  stray  notes,  ill  put 
together.  Quotations  from  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue  an 
grandiloquently  introduced,  "Sir  Frederick  Burton  says,"  and 
scraps  of  information  from  other  well-known  authorities  are 
woven  into  a  web  of  inharmonious  fragments.  Tinsel  tags  oJ 
Ruskin  adorn  the  patchwork.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  few 
purpurei  panni  from  poets  or  critics  struck  us  as  strangely 
familiar,  till  we  recognized  them  at  last  as  Cook's  Tourists- 
transferred,  in  point  of  fact,  without  acknowledgment  of  in- 
debtedness, from  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  excellent  little  Handbook 
What  is  wanted  in  this  field  is  a  good  and  scholarly  treatise 
which  should  trace  the  development  of  the  various  scenes  froir 
the  simplest  original,  in  historical  order,  through  the  divergenl 
schools;  what  we  get  instead  is  a  queer  and  motley  jumble,  when 
Francia  jostles  against  Giotto  or  Velasquez,  and  where  all  thret 
stare  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Edwir 
Long's  "  Anno  Domini,"  seriously  treated  as  a  sacred  picture.  Dr 
Farrar's  historical  sense  (when  once  he  gets  away  from  the  firsl 
six  centuries)  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  o: 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  "Raising  of  Larazus"as  "  the  most  ambi- 
tious delineation  of  the  scene  in  mediaeval  art."  If  a  mai 
could  call  that  picture  medifeval,  he  could  surely  describe  Jar 
van  Beers  as  Hellenic.  We  know  no  work  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance more  thoroughly  typical  of  what  Vasari  calls  "  la  manien 
moderna."  For  his  artistic  judgment,  let  one  gem  suffice,  thif 
time  about  Botticelli.  "  Those  who  only  look  at  his  '  Spring  '  01 
'  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,'  might  think  that  the  painter's  soul  wai 
full  of  joy."  What  an  incredible  criticism  !  The  "  Primavera  "  i; 
beautiful,  dainty,  pensive,  wayward,  morbid,  exquisite,  if  yoi 
like  ;  but  joyous  ! — 0  Sandro  !  how  art  thou  translated  ! 

The  moral  of  this  work  would  seem  to  be  that  an  archdeacon 
after  all,  is  best  employed  in  performing  archidiaconal  functions. 


PROFESSOR  OWEN'S  LIFE. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Owen.  By  his  Grandson,  the  Rev.  Richaki 
Owen,  M.A.  With  the  scientific  portions  revised  by  C 
Davies  Siierboen'.  Also  an  Essay  on  Owen's  Position  ii 
Anatomical  Science,  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  Huxley 
F.R.S.  2  vols.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  London  :  Johi 
Murray.  1894. 

r  I  THE  biographers  of  Owen  had  a  task  of  colossal  proportions 
His  period  of  intellectual  activity  was  longer  than  the  lift 
of  most  men,  and  the  distinguished  position  he  attained  so  earl; 
brought  him  in  contact  with  mcst  of  the  great  names  of  th> 
century.  He  and  his  wife  kept  diaries,  and  an  extraordinar 
bulk  of  correspondence  and  manuscript  notes  had  to  be  sifted  anc 
sorted.  From  such  materials  there'  has  been  produced  a  book  0 
moderate  compass  and  remarkable  interest.  In  these  pages  i 
very  human  figure  stands  out,  bold  in  its  outline,  but  revealinj 
many  an  intimate  detail.  First  and  last,  Owen  was  an  arden 
anatomist  of  brilliant  ability  and  unflagging  devotion.  But  h 
was  no  student  of  the  cloister,  content  "  to  leave  great  verse  unti 
a  little  clan."  He  rejoiced  in  being  of  and  among  the  notabilitie 
of  the  day.  His  intimate  relations  with  Royalty,  honourable  a 
they  were  to  both,  were  a  source  of  unaffected  delight  to  him 
Comparing  himself  to  Pepys,  he  took  the  same  pleasure  in  th 
trappings  of  State  : — 

"  Finding,  after  my  invitation  to  the  Prince's  Council  a 
Buckingham  Palace,  that  I  could  no  longer  postpone  payiDj 
my  humble  duty  in  form,  I  sent  for  a  Court  tailor,  and  Carr 
and  I  devised  a  very  handsome  and  elegant  attire — I  thin 
quite  as  good  as  any  Court  dress  I  saw.  A  rich  sort  of  dahlia 
brown  cloth,  with  bright  steel  buttons ;  buckles,  sword,  &c 
and  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  with  rich  flowers  embroidered 
lace  cravat,  full  and  long,  and  the  same  for  the  cuffs ;  cut 
steel  loop  in  the  cocked-hat — all  very  fine  [as  Pepys  wouk 
say],  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Carry  and  Catherine  whe) 
finally  fitted  on  this  morning." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Derby,  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Carlyle 
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Emerson,  Tennyson,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  all  the  great  names 
appear  in  these  pages  with  a  flourish,  and  evidently  in  Owen's 
mind  their  acquaintance  was  a  solid  achievement,  a  dignified 
reward  of  life.  His  scientific  memoirs  seldom  were  left  to 
languish  in  the  Transactions  of  the  learned  Societies  to  which 
they  were  contributed.  Not  always  with  the  good  will  of  the 
Societies,  they  were  collected  periodically  and  distributed  in 
sumptuous  quartos  and  folios. 

Darwin's  ambition  was  for  the  success  of  his  ideas,  or  rather 
for  the  success  of  scientific  truth,  whether  it  came  from  himself  or 
from  others.  Owen  claimed  a  personal  success.  He  was  called 
the  Cuvier  of  England.  "Why  not,"  he  cried,  "the  Owen  of 
England?"  When  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and  later  on  the 
■Origin  of  Species,  first  appeared,  he  was  concerned  to  show  that 
he  had  already  propounded  what  of  truth  was  in  them.  When 
it  was  suggested  to  Darwin  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  any 
doctrine,  his  immediate  reflection  was  that  in  that  case  his  doc- 
trine was  more  likely  to  be  true. 

Personally  we  take  the  greatest  achievement  of  Owen's 
life  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensington.  A  special  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  that  superb  institution,  and  in 
it  one  may  read  how  Owen,  not  only  single-handed,  but 
against  the  narrower  views  of  other  scientific  men,  con- 
vinced the  nation  that  the  splendour  of  his  views  was  not  a 
theatrical  audacity,  but  a  direct  necessity,  if  national  collections 
were  to  be  preserved  and  the  sciences  advanced  by  the  nation. 
Scientific  readers  will  turn  with  great  interest  to  the  essay  of 
Professor  Huxley,  as  the  biography  itself  deals  rather  with  the 
history  of  Owen  as  a  successful  individual  and  a  prominent  public 
character  than  with  his  position  in  science.  They  will  find  there- 
in a  just  appreciation  of  his  claims  to  eminence.  Owen  was  a 
pre-Darwinian  in  every  fibre  of  his  nature.  His  attitude  to 
comparative  anatomy  was  that  of  a  priest  revealing  the  mysteries 
of  animal  structure  with  awestruck  enthusiasm.  His  mind  was 
enthralled  by  the  idea  of  types  not  unlike  the  conceptions  of 
Plato.  From  this  idea  came  those  successes  that  took  so  large 
a  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination.  From  the  fragment  of  a 
fossil  animal,  like  Cuvier  he  would  reconstruct  the  whole.  In 
many  cases  he  was  correct.  But  it  was  only  when  the  frag- 
ments afterwards  turned  out  to  have  belonged  to  animals  of 
familiar  type.  In  other  cases  he  was  remarkably  unsuccessful, 
and  unfortunately  apt  to  adhere  to  his  original  views  in  the  teeth 
of  demonstrated  fact. 

The  bulk  of  his  investigations  dealt  with  vertebrate  animals, 
and  he  had  little  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
-invertebrate  groups,  or  of  the  details  of  embryology.  Among  the 
vertebrates  the  animals  with  which  he  had  most  success  were 
precisely  those  which  belong  to  fairly  definite  and  existing 
types.  The  animals  with  which  he  was  unsuccessful  were  those 
upon  which  Darwinians  most  rely  in  their  arguments  in  favour  of 
■descent  by  modification.  Moreover,  the  whole  vertebrate  group 
is  more  closely  linked  together  than  the  separate  branches  of 
•many  of  the  invertebrate  groups.  It  is  in  embryology,  in  the 
relations  between  the  multitudinous  and  varied  forms  of  inver- 
tebrate life,  and  in  the  generalized  extinct  forms  of  vertebrate 
life,  that  the  anatomical  argument  for  Darwinism  lies.  Hence, 
in  the  first  place,  Owen  had  not  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  appreciate  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  descent.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  precisely  those  facts  that  assume 
4i  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  an  extended  view  of  ,the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  In  the  second  place,  Owen  was  at 
once  appealed  to  on  all  hands  as  the  necessary  and  competent 
person  to  crush  the  pestilent  Darwinian  heresy.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  cf  his  biography  shows  how,  almost  willing 
to  approve  and  receive  a  part  at  least  of  the  Darwinian  concep- 
tion, he  was  hardened  into  opposition  by  the  confident  appeals  of 
Whewell  and  Sedgwick.  But,  long  after  his  overthrow  by  the 
mew  school  is  forgotten,  the  memory  of  Owen  will  remain  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  anatomists ;  of  one  who  left  a 
splendid  legacy  of  exact  knowledge,  and  dignified  the  pursuit  of 
science  by  a  laborious  and  successful  life.  In  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  in  the  great  National  Museum  he  has  left  imperish- 
able marks  of  his  abilities,  and  he  served  his  country  as  well  as 
.  it  rewarded  him. 


A  THIRD  SPECIMEN  OF  OXFORD  EDITING. 

Shelley's  Adonais.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 

Hp  HIS  poem  is  one  of  those  prescribed  for  special  study  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  new  School  of  Language  and  Literature 
at  Oxford.  And  as  the  Clarendon  Press  publications  are  regarded 


in  that  ancient  University  with  superstitious  reverence,  one  of 
the  first  things  an  ingenuous  youth,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
"  honours  in  English,"  will  and  must  do  is  to  provide  himself 
with  a  copy  of  this  work.  He  will  next  proceed  "  to  get  it  up." 
He  will  make  an  abstract  of  its  notes  in  his  own  note-book,  and 
when  he  emerges  from  the  new  School  "  an  honour  man "  in 
English  Literature,  he  will  go  forth  to  impart,  as  the  occupant, 
it  may  be,  of  some  Chair  of  Literature,  or  as  a  University 
Extension  lecturer,  to  other  youths  what  he  has  thus  trans- 
cribed or  crammed.  Now  we  have  no  wish  to  give  pain  to  the 
Editor  of  this  work,  who  is  in  his  own  walk  justly  distinguished, 
and  who  has,  as  a  rule,  done  what  he  was  competent  to  do 
very  conscientiously.  The  sole  blame  in  the  matter  rests 
with  the  Delegates  of  the  Press,  first  in  entrusting  a  work  which 
required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  classical  literature  to  one  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  a  classical  scholar,  and,  secondly,  in  allow- 
ing it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
University  without  submitting  it  to  competent  revision.  As  at 
least  three,  if  not  four,  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  volume  are  among  the  legislators  for  the  new 
School  of  Literature,  we  may  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  literary  side  of  study  in  that  school,  and  we  may, 
moreover,  form  some  estimate  of  what  must  inevitably  be  the 
effect  of  separating  the  study  of  our  own  classics  from  that  of  the 
ancient  classics. 

The  qualifications  of  the  present  Editor  for  commenting  on  a 
poem  as  unintelligible,  critically  speaking,  without  constant  re- 
ference to  the  Symposium  and  the  Timceus,  and  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  as  the  /Eneid  would  be  without  reference  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  to  the  Attic  tragedians,  and  to  the  Argonautica 
of  Apollonius,  appear  to  begin  and  end  with  some  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lang's  version  of  Bion  and  Moschus.  We  will  give  a 
few  samples — they  are  but  a  few  out  of  many — of  this  gentle- 
man's competence  to  elucidate  classical  allusions.  In  the  opening 
stanzas  Shelley  invokes  Urania.  "  Why,"  asks  our  Editor,  "  out 
of  the  nine  sisters  should  the  Muse  of  Astronomy  be  selected? 
Keats  never  wrote  about  astronomy."  Then  he  suggests  that 
Shelley  was  not  thinking  of  the  Muse  Urania,  "  but  of  Aphrodite 
Urania."  Yet,  if  so,  why  should  she  be  called  "  musical ",?  How- 
ever, after  balancing  the  respective  claims  of  both,  he  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Urania  of  Adonais  is  Aphrodite. 
If  this  perplexed  commentator  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
Symposium — a  work  the  influence  of  which  pervades  the  poem, 
but  to  which  he  never  once  refers — it  would  have  saved  him  two 
pages  of  closely  printed  speculation.    In  Stanza  52  he  finds  : — ■ 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly — 

which  is,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  a  technical  allusion  to  the  Platonic 
forms  or  archetypes  and  their  relation  to  phenomena.  Upon 
this  our  Editor  sapiently  observes  : — "  The  one  is  the  same  as  the 
one  spirit  in  Stanza  43 — the  universal  mind.  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  'the  many'  are  the  individuated  minds  which  we  call 
human  beings ;  they  '  change  and  pass,'  the  body  perishing,  the 
mind  which  informed  it  being  (in  whatever  sense)  reabsorbed  into 
'  the  Eternal.'  "  Poor  Plato  !  and  in  the  Oxford  of  Jowett ! 
Again,  our  Editor  has  not  the  smallest  idea  that  "  the  Power  " 
in  Stanza  42,  the  "sustaining  love"  in  Stanza  54,  and  the  "one 
spirit "  in  Stanza  43  are  allusions  respectively  to  the  Aphrodite 
Urania  in  the  discourse  of  Eryximachus  in  the  Symposium,  and 
to  the  divine  artificer  in  the  Timceus.  So  much  for  Plato  and  his 
probable  fate  among  the  votaries  and  luminaries  of  the  new 
School.    But  to  continue.    In  Stanza  27  our  editor  finds  : — 

When  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear. 

To  this  is  appended  the  following  portentous  note:  — 

"  In  terming  these  two  defensive  weapons,  wisdom  and 
scorn,  a  mirrored  shield  and  a  spear,  Shelley  was,  I  apprehend, 
thinking  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  In  that  poem 
we  read  of  a  magic  shield  which  cast  a  supernatural  and  in- 
tolerable splendour,  whereby  every  gazer  is  cast  into  a  trance. 
A  sea-monster,  not  a  dragon,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  becomes 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  mirrored  shield." 

"Was  there  no  one  among  the  sages  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to 
inform  their  Editor  that  the  allusion  was  simply  to  the  mirrored 
shield — the  scutum  crystallinum — of  Pallas  Athene  ?  But  these 
are  trifles  compared  with  what  follows.  In  Stanza  33  we  find : — 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 
And  faded  violets,  white  and  pied  and  blue, 

And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Bound  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew. 

On  the  exquisitely  appropriate  symbolism  of  these  flowers  and 
plants  we  have  the  following  commentary.    The  violet,  the 
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Editor  remarks,  indicates  modesty.  It  neither  indicates,  nor  can 
possibly  indicate,  anything  of  the  kind.  Its  traditional  significa- 
tion, deduced  perhaps  from  Pliny's  remark  (Nat.  Hist.  XXI. 
c.  38)  that  it  is  one  of  the  longest  lived  of  flowers,  is  fidelity. 
Shelley  was  here  probably  thinking  of  its  association  with  the 
Muses,  the  Graces,  and  Athens,  and  may  have  employed  it  as 
symbolizing  the  charms  of  art  and  poetry.  Our  readers  will 
probably  think  us  jesting  when  we  tell  them,  on  the  authority 
of  this  Clarendon  Press  Editor,  that  ivy — doctarum  hederce 
preemia  frontium — signifies  "constancy  in  friendship "  (!).  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  obvious  reference  in  the 
third  line  to  Virgil's  Silvanus — teneram  ab  radice  ferens, 
Silvanp,  cupresmm — is  unindicated.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  poem,  wherever  classical  knowledge  is  required,  there  is 
either  no  note  at  all  or  some  gross  blunder.  Thus  our  Editor  has 
plainly  no  notion  of  the  meaning  of  "  secret,"  in  Stanza  24 ;  of  "  ob- 
scene," as  applied  to  ravens,  in  Stanza  28  ;  of"  liquid,"  as  applied 
to  rest,  in  Stanza  7.  Though  the  poem  abounds  with  adaptations 
and  reminiscences  of  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets, 
without  reference  to  which  point  and  force  are  often  missed  and 
lost,  not  cne  of  tbtm  is  noted.  Thus  fure  the  fine  adaptations 
from  Lucretius,  II.  57S-580,  in  Stanza  21,  and  again 
from  II.  990-1010,  in  Stanzas  20  and  42  ;  the  adaptation 
from  the  Agamemnon,  49-51,  in  Stanza  17;  from  the  Iliad,  vi.  484, 
in  Stanza  34  ;  from  Theocritus,  Id.  i.  65,  and  Virgil,  Eel.  x.  9,  10 
in  Stanza  2  ;  and  again  from  Theocritus,  Id.  i.  77,  from  which 
the  procession  of  the  mourners  is  adapted.  We  shall  not  weary 
our  readers  by  giving  further  specimens  of  the  blunders  and  de- 
ficiencies with  which  this  volume,  small  though  it  be,  absolutely 
teems ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the  execrable  English  in 
which  the  introduction  and  notes  are  written,  a  fault  which  it 
shares  with  most  of  the  books  emanating  from  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Thus,  we  have  "a  brace  of  early  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson,"  "Byron 
is  here  assimilated  to  Apollo  Pjthius,"  "The  critics  justly  ac- 
claimed him  as  a  poet,"  and  the  like.  A  book  edited  like  this 
might  pass  muster  among  the  publications  issued  for  the  in- 
struction of  Beard  schools  or  Army  crammers.  That  it  should 
emanate  from  the  official  Tress  of  a  great  English  University 
is  surely  intolerable  and  derogatory  to  us  as  a  nation. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  SOME  MEMOIRS. 

Chapters  from  Some  Memoirs.    By  Anne  Tiiackeeay  Ritchie. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

rpiIE  public  likes  memoirs  to  be  "spicy,"  and  especially  loves 
the  passages  which  ought  to  have  been  deleted.  The  public 
knows  by  this  time  that  Mrs.  Ritchie  never  remembers  the  things 
which  she  ought  to  forget,  and  so,  in  her  new  Chapters  from 
Some  Memoirs,  the  lover  of  things'spicy  cannot  complain  that  he 
is  disappointed.  A  severe  critic  might  complain  that  the  pages 
of  childish  recollections  are  a  little  vaporous,  or,  in  simpler  phrase, 
that  there  might  be  more  plums  in  the  pudding.  But  the  pudding, 
if  plain,  the  gruel,  if  thin,  is  excellently  cooked.  Unlike  the 
people  who  stuff  a  fat  book  with  famous  people's  names,  the 
Captain  Sumphs  of  this  world,  Mrs.  Ritchie  can  write,  and  her 
manner  wins  us,  even  when  (as  occasionally  here)  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  of  manner  than  of  matter. 

The  childish  memories  begin  with  Jasmin,  the  Provencal  hair- 
dresser bard.  Miss  Thackeray  had  read  his  works,  and,  at  last, 
met  him  and  another  minstrel  in  Paris.  But  the  other,  Mr. 
Frederick  Locker,  she  knew  not  for  a  poet,  and  Jasmin 
had  "a  head  like  the  figurehead  of  a  ship -a  jolly,  red, 
shiny,  weather-beaten  face,  with  large,  round,  prominent  features, 
ornamented  with  little  pomatumy  wisps  of  hair.  ..." 
She  did  not  recognize  the  poet,  and,  indeed,  few  of  our 
minstrels  have  looked  the  character,  as  did  Lord  Tennyson,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Byron.  Of  musicians  Miss  Thackeray  once  met  a 
curious  example,  and  heard  him  play,  the  dying  Chopin,  "  a  slight, 
delicate-looking  man,  with  long  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  thin, 
hooked  nose."  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but 
not  for  love  of  George  Snnd,  though  Mrs.  Ritchie  mentions  the 
incident,  and  we  know  how  George  loved  and  rode  away,  and 
made  copy  of  what  occurred.  Miss  Thackeray  saw  Mme. 
Dudevant  herself  once,  "  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in 
a  stiff  watered-silk  dress,  with  a  huge  cameo,  such  as  people  then 
wore,  at  her  throat.  Her  black  shiny  hair  shone  like  polished 
ebony,  she  had  a  heavy  red  face,  marked  brows,  great  dark  eyes, 
there  was  something — how  shall  I  say  it  ?— rather  fierce,  defiant, 
and  set  in  her  appearance,  powerful,  sulky,  she  frightened  one  a 
little.  .  .  .  George  Sand  looked  half  bored,  half  far-away;  she 
neither  lighted  up  nor  awoke  into  greeting  "—at  the  salutation 


of  Mrs.  Sartoris.  As  a  girl,  and  as  an  old  grandmother,  George 
Sand  must  have  been  infinitely  more  attractive  and  amiable.  But 
Miss  Thackeray  saw  her  apparently  long  before  she  was  the  loyal 
friend  of  Flaubert,  and,  of  course,  long  after  the  date  of  Indiana. 

The  chapters  on  early  residence  in  France,  on  the  obvious 
original  of  Colonel  Newcome,  on  a  view  of  Louis  Philippe  acting 
the  bourgeois  father  of  his  country,  on  a  noble  old  French  lady 
who,  receiving  a  present  from  Miss  Thackeray  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  gave  the  money  to  help  to  buy  artillery,  are  all  excel- 
lent and  charmingly  touched.  Later,  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  "a  bright-eyed,  active  old  man,  with  long  wavy 
white  hair,  and  a  picturesque  cloak  flung  over  one  shoulder." 
We  see  Trelawny  scowling  at  himself  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  drawing- 
room  mirror,  and  Charles  Kingsley  wearing  a  hat  so  revolutionary 
that  he  was  arrested  as  a  Mazzinian,  and  his  trout-rod  seized  as 
an  infernal  machine.  The  pages  on  Charlotte  Bronte — how  she 
extinguished  the  gaiety  of  a  little  party  in  Young  Street,  and 
gloomily  murmured  to  the  governess,  while  Mr.  Thackeray  fled 
to  his  club — are  already  familiar  to  most  readers.  Mrs.  Procter 
remembered  "  the  gloom  and  constraint "  of  one  of  the  dullest 
evenings  in  her  life.  Mr.  Thackeray  spoke  of  Miss  Bronte,  after 
her  death,  as  a  little  Jeanne  d'Arc  marching  into  society.  Jeanne 
d' Arc  was  not  a  wet  blanket,  but  a  merry  soul  enough.  Probably 
Miss  Bronte  "frightened  Miss  Muffat  away"  by  a  mixture  of 
Yorkshire  shyness  and  of  a  conscience  prepared  to  be  on  the 
defensive  among  such  dangerous  worldlings  as  Mrs.  Procter  and 
Mrs.  Crowe  of  the  bogeys. 

The  most  curious  anecdote  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is  rather  in  Mrs. 
Crowe's  own  manner,  and  is  concerned  with  his  instinctive  know- 
ledge that  an  acquaintance  "  of  good  repute  "  had  committed  a 
murder.  "  He  sometimes  spoke  of  this  curious  feeling  he  had 
about  people  at  times,  as  if  uncomfortable  facts  in  their  past 
history  were  actually  revealed  to  him."  A  living  lady  and  a 
dead  German  mystic  have  claimed  similar  experiences.  The 
least  unlikely  theory  is  that  Mr.  Thackeray  half  remembered  and 
half  forgot  something  which  he  had  heard.  For  example,  the 
murder  was  known  to  a  third  person,  who  asked,  "  Who  can 
have  told  you?"  "My  father  had  never  been  told."  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  a  negative.  These  are  examples  of  the  plums, 
iu  the  way  of  anecdote,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  go  on  longer  in 
the  eclectic  manner  of  Master  Jack  Horner. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  HISTORY. 

The   Meaning  of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces.  Bj 
Frederic  Harrison.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

HISTORY  is  the  literary  valley  of  dry  bones.  Now  and 
again  a  master  spirit  arises,  like  Thucydides  or  Gibbon, 
who  re-clothes  the  skeletons,  infuses  them  with  vitality,  and  shows 
us  the  world's  great  men  of  action  in  their  habit  as  they  lived. 
But  the  writers  are  few  in  number  who  have  done  this.  For  the 
most  part  modern  history  is  written  in  dull  and  deadly  fashion 
when  undertaken  by  Dryasdusts,  or  with  a  sublime  and  audacious 
defiance  of  accuracy  when  undertaken  by  men  of  imagination.  To 
form  the  ideal  historian  we  want  the  learning  of  a  Thirlwall,  the 
impartiality  of  a  Hallam,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  a  Dumas. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  not  given  his  generation  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  him  as  a  historian — that  is,  as  the  writer  of 
some  monumental  work — and  this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted* 
because  he  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  to  his  task  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  true  builder  of  history.  He  has  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  style;  he  is  a  thorough  student,  and  yet  capable 
of  taking  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  events  and  epochs ; 
and  he  is  laborious  and  conscientious  in  the  accumulation  of 
material.  He  has,  moreover,  one  quality  which  is  too  often 
absent  iu  historical  writers — the  sense  of  proportion.  We  do 
not  think  we  need  go  beyond  the  present  volume  to  establish  all 
the  above  points. 

The  first  three  chapters  bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  and 
taken  together  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  and, 
at  the  same  time,  practical  inquiry  into  the  use  and  value  of 
history.  Many  persons,  when  pressed  to  iindertake  a  systematic 
study  of  history,  reply  by  asking  what  is  the  good  of  it.  To 
such  people  we  commend  Mr.  Harrison's  section  on  "The  Use  of 
History."  There  they  will  find  set  out  within  brief  compass  the 
reasons  why  the  story  of  the  world  should  be  studied.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  great  ancient  and  modern  civilizations,  the  develop- 
ment and  influence  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  cannot  be  foreign  to  any  man  who  is 
interested  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  humanity  to  its  present 
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high  level  of  intellectual  and  material  perfection.  As  Mr. 
Harrison  observes : — "  In  the  long  struggle  of  man  upwards  we 
may  watch  Humanity  in  various  moods,  and  see  some  now  for- 
gotten power,  capacity,  or  art  yet  destined  to  good  service  in  the 
future.  One  by  one  we  may  light  on  the  missing  links  in  the 
chain  which  connects  all  races  and  all  ages  in  one,  or  gather  up 
the  broken  threads  that  must  yet  be  woven  into  the  complex 
fabric  of  life." 

Of  course,  one  serious  problem  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
study  of  history,  and  this  our  author  has  not  lost  sight  of.  How  is 
the  busy  man — or,  indeed,  the  man  who  has  his  whole  time  at 
his  disposal — to  gain  a  fairly  full  and  accurate  view  of  the  world's 
history  ?  There  are  some  considerable  periods  which  have  been 
admirably  covered  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Mommsen, 
Michelet,  Gibbon,  Milman,  Motley,  Prescott,  Hume,  and  others  ; 
and  when  these  works  have  been  closely  studied  they  furnish 
a  grand  historic  panorama  embracing  most  of  the  great  centuries 
and  memorable  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  But  if 
all  history  were  to  be  written  on  the  scale,  say,  of  Professor 
Gardiner's  excellent  volumes  on  the  Civil  War,  or  all  biography 
on  the  scale  of  Professor  Masson's  equally  excellent  Life  of 
Milton,  why  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  world  could  not  contain 
all  the  books  which  might  be  written.  Minuteness  is  not  the 
greatest  practical  gift  of  the  historian,  but  proportion.  The 
capacity  to  throw  away  that  which  is  non-essential  and  the  power 
of  retaining  all  that  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
men  and  events — this  it  is  which  largely  aids  to  make  the  histo- 
rian who  will  live.  Gibbon's  immortal  work  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  six  large  volumes.  Those  six  volumes  furnish  a  vivid 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  a  momentous  period,  in  which 
nothing  material  has  been  excluded ;  but  suppose  Gibbon  had 
made  sixty  volumes  of  his  story,  and  suppose  all  other  writers 
had  been  equally  voluminous !  A  reader  might  then  possibly 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  vast  multitude  of  facts  concern- 
ing a  particular  age  or  people  ;  but  there  would  have  been  no  sym- 
metry or  intelligibility  in  his  studies,  and  he  would  have  compre- 
hended nothing  of  the  true  meaning  of  history.  No,  we  must 
have  judgment,  the  power  of  condensation  and  selection,  and  the 
capacity  for  a  judicial  summing  up  in  the  historian. 

After  an  amusiDg  Oxford  dialogue  on  "  The  History  Schools  " — 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv — Mr.  Har- 
rison gives  us  a  model  paper  entitled  "  A  Survey  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century."  This  likewise  appeared  in  the  above  Review, 
and  it  is  rare  indeed  to  see  so  much  information  packed  within 
the  limits  of  one  brief  article.  It  is  intellectual  Liebig's  Extract. 
It  will  have  struck  most  students  in  a  general  way  that  the 
thirteenth  century  was  a  remarkable  one,  being  what  we  may 
describe  as  a  transition  century ;  but  few  will  have  grasped,  as 
may  be  done  in  Mr.  Harrison's  pages,  its  full  significance  in  art, 
in  thought,  and  in  political  activity.  It  was  the  great  age  of 
cathedral  architecture ;  it  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  cities  north  of  the  Alps ;  it  saw  the 
firstfully  constituted  English  Parliament  summoned  by  Edward  I. ; 
it  was  rich  in  philosophy  and  grand  spiritual  effort ;  it  was  an  age 
of  great  rulers  ;  it  was  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Northern  universities,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  scientific  study 
of  law,  and  the  mighty  beginnings  of  modern  literature ;  and  it 
witnessed  the  romantic  rise  and  decay  of  the  Friars,  and  the  culmi- 
nation and  subsequent  defeat  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  autocracy  in  Christendom.  Such 
were  some  of  the  msin  characteristics  of  a  century  which  must 
ever  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over  the  minds  of  all  Euro- 
peans. 

The  two  articles,  "  What  the  Revolution  of  1789  did,"  and 
"  France  in  1789  and  1889,"  are,  of  course,  complementary  to  each 
other,  and  they  well  illustrate  the  progress  which  the  emancipated 
peasantry  of  France  has  achieved  in  one  brief  century.  Of  no 
other  country  can  it  be  said  what  our  author  thus  says  of 
France : — 

"  She  bears  with  ease  a  National  Debt  the  annual  charge 
of  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  wealthy  England,  and 
a  taxation  nearly  double  that  of  England,  with  almost  the 
same  population — a  permanent  taxation  (exceeding  100  francs 
per  head)  greater  than  has  ever  before  been  borne  by  any 
people.  She  loses  over  one  war  a  sum  not  much  short  of  the 
whole  National  Debt  of  England,  and  she  writes  off,  without 
a  murmur,  a  loss  of  1,200,000,000  francs  thrown  into  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  France  is  thus  strong,  the  backbone  of 
her  strength  is  found  in  the  marvellous  industry  and  thrift  of 
her  peasantry.  And,  if  her  peasantry  are  industrious  and 
thrifty,  it  is  because  the  Revolution  of  1789  has  secured  to 
them  a  position  more  free  and  independent  than  that  pre- 
sented by  any  monarchical  country  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.' 

A  series  of  articles  devoted  to  great  historic  cities  is  of  deep  I 


interest.  Mr.  Harrison  discusses  in  natural  sequence  the  ancient 
city,  the  mediaeval  city,  the  modern  city,  and  the  ideal  city.  On 
all  these  civic  organizations  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  valuable 
and  suggestive.  Then  follow  articles  upon  Rome,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  and  London.  The  historical  and  political 
problems  associated  with  Constantinople  are  fully  considered, 
and  in  the  articles  on  London  we  are  treated  to  an  excellent 
dissertation  on  its  transformation.  As  the  civic  patriotism  of 
London  is  now  reviving,  we  may  expect  to  see  hygienic  and 
sanitary  wonders  accomplished  during  the  next  century.  The 
writer  desiderates  three  things  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
London  :  first,  it  must  be  made  a  healthful  home  for  the  people ; 
secondly,  it  must  be  furnished  abundantly  with  all  the  resources 
of  civic  life,  including  adequate  means  of  transit ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  must  be  invested  with  dignity,  impressiveness,  and  beauty. 

For  this  stimulating  and  erudite  volume  Mr.  Harrison  deserves 
unfeigned  and  hearty  thanks.  Such  volumes  are  all  too  rare  in 
an  age  which  is  very  largely  given  over  to  the  lighter  forms  of 
literature. 


TOBOGGANING. 

Tobogganing  on  Crooked  Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strickland  and  "  Lady- 
Tobogganer."    London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1894. 

"  rpOBOGGA.NING  "  might  have  been  one  of  the  contributions 
to  the  "  Badminton  "  Library.     It  is  issued  by  Messrs, 
Longman  in  similar  form  and  illustrated  in  identical  fashion. 
Mr.  Gibson  avows  himself  an  enthusiast  in  the  sport,  and  there  is 
no  mistaking  his  sincerity.    Notwithstanding  the  notice  in  the 
"  Badminton,"  his  volume  will  be  a  revelation  to  many,  and  he 
has  brought  "  tobogganing  "  thoroughly  up  to  date.    It  has  long 
been  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  in  the  Canadian  and 
American  winters  ;  but  energetic  Englishmen   confined  in  the 
ice-prisons  of  Davos  Platz  and  the  High  Engadine  have  culti- 
vated it  as  an  art  and  developed  it  into  a  science.     As  the 
flower  of  the  English  hunting-field  finds  its  way  to  the  Shires, 
so  the  serious  tobogganer  must  go  to  Davos  or  St.  Moritz. 
The  youngest  of  our  sports  has  grown  up  from  small  and 
primitive  beginnings  in  the  last  dozen  of  years.     The  Swiss 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
coaster,  or  wooden  sledge  set  upon  runners,  to  bring  their  hay 
crops  and  other  Alpine  produce  from  the  chalets  in  the  upper 
pastures  to  their  villages  in  the  valleys.    Indeed,  antiquarian 
research  carries  us  back  to  remote  historical  periods  ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  borrowed  these  coasters  for  the  descent 
of  the  Alps,  and  readers  of  Kingsley's  Hypatia  will  remember 
how  old  Wulf,  in  Alexandria,  recalled  the  glorious  enjoyment  of 
the  Gothic  heroes,  on  their  entrance  into  Italy,  when  they  shot 
down  the  snow-slopes,  reclining  on  their  shields.    The  modern 
Englishman,  like  the  warlike  Goth,  delights  in  a  dash  of  danger; 
and,  though  Mr.  Gibson  touches  lightly  on  that  side  of  his 
subject,  we  should  advise  prudent  or  timid  folk  to  leave  toboggan- 
racing  alone.    The  artificial  runs,  like  the  stiffest  of  steeplechase 
courses,  are  constructed  so  as  to  multiply  and  complicate  the 
hazards  ;   and  when  the  racing  is  against  time,  the  pace  is 
necessarily  tremendous.    He  assures  us  that  serious  accidents 
are  rare — which  seems  to  say  much  for  the  skill  and  nerve 
of  the  competitors.    Once  started  on  the  formidable  ice-path, 
it  is  a  case  of  an  only  too  facilis  descensus ;  sharp  turns  are 
arranged  where  one  would  naturally  fly  off  at  a  tangent  with- 
out coolness  and  a  perfect  command  of  balance.    There  are 
flying  leaps  where  the  sledge  makes  an  effort  like  a  hunter  ;  and 
when  you  are  coming  home  down  the  straight,  the  pace  is  said 
to  approach  eighty  miles  per  hour.    With  that  impetus  the 
tobogganer's  best  comfort  is  that  he  may  be  projected,  in  case  of 
mishap,  among  feather-beds  of  snow.    But  even  Mr.  Gibson  ad- 
mits that  unless  he  promptly  detaches  himself  from  his  convey- 
ance the  consequences  may  be  awkward.    A  rib  may  snap,  or 
the  collar-bone  may  go,  or  tendons  may  be  strained  or  twisted, 
and  we  should  fancy  that  the  skeleton  toboggan  of  steel  may 
lacerate  on  occasion  like  Sheffield  cutlery.   In  achapter  that  dwells 
humorously  on  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  sport,  the  writer  depicts 
the  middle-aged  and  corpulent  father  of  a  family  tearing  himself 
away  from  the  embraces  of  wife  and  daughters  to  launch  forth  on 
the  first  trial  of  the  headlong  career.   That  he  will  come  to  grief  in 
some  shape  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  at  best  he  will  pick  him- 
self up  severely  shaken,  and  probably  bruised.    Nevertheless,  he 
is  sure  to  be  bitten  with  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  and  thence- 
forth he  is  one  of  the  fervent  amateurs  who  pay  for  the  support 
of  "  tobogganing  "  not  only  in  purse  but  in  person. 

At  first  the  amateurs,  like  the  utilitarian  natives,  adopted  the. 
sitting  posture.    But  very  soon  changes  were  introduced  with  ex- 
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perience,  and  now,  in  the  races  at  least,  all  the  competitors  lie 
stretched  upon  their  faces,  regulating  the  pace  and  steering  the 
machine  by  iron  teeth  attached  to  their  boots.  At  first,  at  Davos, 
where  the  sport  was  originated,  the  mountain  ways  were  so  many 
natural  courses  ;  and  the  steep  and  crooked  old  post  road,  at  some 
three  miles  from  the  village,  was  chiefly  in  favour.  But  evenjn 
the  depth  of  the  winter  there  is  considerable  traffic  there,  and 
it  was  both  awkward  and  expensive  on  turning  a  sharp  corner 
to  bring  yourself  into  collision  with  a  sledge  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  shooting  over  a  precipice.  The  damaged  vehicle  and 
horse  had  to  be  paid  for  ;  nor  did  the  shrewd  mountaineer  neglect 
to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  Moreover,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  on  ice  the  machine  steers  far  more  easily  than  on 
enow,  as,  in  place  of  refusing  to  respond  to  a  vigorous  effort,  it 
answers  to  the  lightest  touch.  So  the  honourable  society  of 
tobogganers  took  to  constructing  artificial  runs,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  renewed  each  successive  winter  at  a  season  depending 
on  the  snowfall.  By  far  the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Cresta 
Run  at  St.  Moritz,  which  would  appear  to  be  planned  with 
diabolical  ingenuity,  so  as  to  combine  the  greatest  variety  of 
dangerous  hazards.  Mr.  Gibson  remarks  complacently  on  "  the 
happy  combination  of  pace  and  difficulty  for  which  this  run  is 
rioted."  And  he  gives  a  glowing  and  dramatic  description  of 
the  dangers,  as  they  may  be  seen  or  surmised  from  the  Grand 
Stand,  where  ladies  sit  to  look  on  at  the  feats  of  their  friends  or 
lovers.  The  sharp  angles  are  banked  in ;  but  the  low  parapet  is 
so  arranged  that  the  corner  can  only  be  turned  at  a  particular 
rate  of  speed  ;  and,  if  the  time-racer  lets  impatience  get  the 
better,  his  toboggan  will  bolt  with  him,  and  an  accident  is 
inevitable.  At  the  Church  Leap,  to  which  he  plunges  down  a 
half-perpendicular  slope,  he  leaves  the  ice  for  the  air,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  no ;  and  the  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  Corners, 
which  await  bim  further  on,  are  names  ominously  suggestive. 
Then  dashing  down  the  straight  at  ever-increasing  speed,  he  flies 
the  formidable  Cresta  Leap,  and  shoots  past  the  winning-post.  As 
for  the  toboggan  itself,the  old  clumsy  wooden  coaster,  after  passing 
through  numerous  transitions  and  modifications,  has  been  im- 
proved in  its  most  fashionable  modern  form  iuto  a  slight  but 
strong  framework  of  steel.  Mr.  Gibson  gives  rules  and  directions 
as  to  how  to  ride  it  over  the  different  runs,  which  are,  no  doubt, 
admirable ;  but  we  suspect,  or  rather  we  are  sure,  that  the  art 
cannot  be  learned  from  books,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice  and  experience,  with  a  combination  of  the'qualities  that 
command  success.  The  tobogganer,  like  the  poet,  nascitur  nonfit ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  life  insurance  Companies  may  turn 
their  attention  to  his  pursuits  if  other  ruus  should  be  devised 
still  more  risky  than  the  Cresta. 


A  LIFE  OF  THE  GONCOURTS. 

Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  with  Letters  and  Leaves  from 
their  Journals.  Compiled  and  translated  by  M.  A.  Belloc 
and  M.  Shedlock:.  2  vols.  London  :  William  Heinemann 
1895. 

fXlHE  authors  of  this  book  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
choice  of  subject,  on  evident  good  intentions,  on  a  certain 
diligence  in  the  compilation  of  facts  and  extracts  ;  and  here  our 
congratulations  must  end.  To  the  ordinary  English  reader  we 
can,  in  a  certain  measure,  recommend  this  chronicle  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Goncourts,  for  it  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind 
which  exists  in  English,  and  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  regard 
to  the  main  facts  of  the  case  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  wish  for 
general  information  on  the  subject.  The  narrative  is  clear,  though 
written  in  a  style  which  we  may  fairly  represent  by  a  specimen 
sentence,  on  Madame  Gervaisais  : — "  The  book  failed  to  produce 
the  immediate  impression  hoped  for  by  the  authors,  but  it  has 
finally  been  awarded  a  high  place  in  the  de  Goncourts'  wuvre." 
It  is  designed  on  an  excellent  plan,  by  which  the  Goncourts  are 
made  to  tell  the  story  of  their  own  lives  by  a  selection  from  the 
Journal  and  the  Lettris  de  Jules  de  Goncourt ;  and  it  is  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  series  of  portraits,  among  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  drawing  by  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein.  Con- 
sequently, it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  we  may 
at  once  admit  that  Miss  Belloc  and  Miss  Shedlock  have 
produced  an  interesting  book.  That  is  mainly  to  the  credit  of  their 
material ;  it  is  to  their  own  discredit  that  they  have  not  made 
a  better  use  of  it. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  preface  to  "  the  assistance 
afforded  by  M.  Delzant's  admirable  critical  and  chronological 
work."  This  vague  indication  refers  to  the  volume  entitled 
Les  Goncourt,  by  M.  Alidor  Delzant,  published  in  1889.  It 
is  a  minutely  elaborate  account  of  the  Goncourts'  works,  with 


an  excellent  bibliography,  and  a  few  personal  notes  and  unpub- 
lished documents.  Now,  Miss  Belloc  and  Miss  Shedlock  were 
quite  justified  in  going  to  this  book  for  such  of  their  facts  as  they 
could  not  get  from  the  Journal  and  Letters  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  going  to  it  for  critical  remarks  on 
books  which  they  ought  to  have  read,  and  in  translating  these 
remarks  without  a  word  of  separate  acknowledgment,  after  this 
fashion.  M.  Delzant  writes  of  the  Portraits  Intimes  du  XVIIIe 
Sii'cle: — "  Ce  sont,  relie  par  la  trame  presque  invisible  d'un 
recifc  tres  sobre,  des  pieces  d'archives  dont  la  plupart  emanent 
de  personnages  de  moyenne  grandeur  sur  lesquels  n'a  pas  et6 
dirigtSe  la  grande  lumiere  des  monographies."  Miss  Belloc  and 
Miss  Shedlock  write: — "The  Portraits  Intimes  du  XYIIIiimlt 
Siecle  is  a  book  mainly  composed  of  original  matter,  and  extracts 
from  letters  and  diaries  written  by  personages  of  minor,  though 
important,  historical  interest,  joined  together  by  an  almost  in- 
visible thread  of  narrative."  The  phrase  "  original  matter,"  as  here 
used,  is  quite  misleading ;  and  the  sentence  which  follows,  a 
parapbrase  of  M.  Delzant's  next  sentence,  is  equally  misleading; 
then  comes  a  loose  transation  of  an  extract  made  by  M.  Delzant 
from  an  article  of  Paul  de  Saint- Victor ;  and  after  this  a  still 
looser  translation  of  the  Goncourts'  note  of  thanks  to  their  critic, 
in  which  the  one  typical  phrase,  "  cette  conspiration  de  nos  con- 
sciences," is  quietly  left  out,  apparently  because  it  is  difficult  to 
translate. 

In  regard  to  the  selection  made  in  the  book  before  us  from  the 
Journal  and  the  Letters  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
made  with  any  particular  discrimination.  Still,  any  such  selec- 
tion must  be  so  extremely  difficult,  and  it  could  be  made  on  so 
many  different  principles,  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  discuss  a 
question  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  individual  taste.  But  we  must 
complain  of  the  extreme  carelessness  with  which  the  translation 
of  the  selected  passages  has  been  done,  and  the  errors  of  every 
kind  which  are  to  be  found  wherever  we  open  the  book.  Let  us 
take  the  simplest  passage  that  we  can  find  : — "  Du  cabinet  des 
Estampes  de  la  Bibliotheque,  je  vois  des  gens  courir  dans  la  rue 
Vivienue.  Instinctivement  je  repousse  le  volume  d'images, 
et  dehors  aussitot,  je  me  mets  a  courir  derriere  ceux  qui 
courent  "  {Journal,  1870-71,  p.  9).  Here  is  the  translation: — 
"  From  the  library  I  noticed  that  people  were  moving  down  the 
Rue  Vivienne.  Instinctively  I  pushed  aside  the  volume  I  was 
consulting,  and  went  out  to  follow  the  crowd."  Need  we  point 
out  the  entire  incompetence,  the  calm  unconsciousness  of  that 
incompetence,  of  which  such  a  translation  convicts  the  trans- 
lator ?  Turn  the  page,  turn  a  few  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  we 
find  "  ApTes  les  analyses  des  infiniment  petits  du  sentiment 
comme  cette  analyse  a  e"t6  executed  par  Flaubert,  dans  Madame 
Bovary,"  travestied  into  "  After  the  rarefied  analysis  of  a  certain 
kind  of  sentiment,  such  as  the  work  done  by  Flaubert  in  Madame 
Bovary  "  ;  while,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  "  ce  n'est  que 
par  la  quantity  des  volumes,  la  puissance  de  la  creation,  qu'on 
peut  parler  au  public,"  is  expanded  and  misinterpreted  thus: — 
"  The  only  way  of  appealing  to  the  public  is  by  strong  writing, 
powerful  creations  .  .  .  and  by  the  number  of  volumes  given  to 
the  world."  We  may  comment,  in  passing,  on  the  inexplicable 
and  irritating  trick  of  the  translators  in  inserting  dots,  as  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  when  there  are  none  in  the  original,  and 
when  no  omission  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  Were  all  their 
omissions  indicated,  indeed,  we  should  hardly  see  the  words  for 
the  dots.  Taking  up  a  volume  of  the  Journal  at  random,  we 
read : — "  L'auteur  de  ce  chef-d'oeuvre  intitule :  Le  Mariage 
de  Loti,  M.  Viaud,  en  pe'kin,  est  un  petit  monsieur, 
fluet,  maigriot "  {Journal,  1878-84,  p.  293).  Turning  to  the 
translation,  we  read  :  — "  The  author  of  that  chef-d'oeuvre, 
Le  Mariage  de  Loti,  M.  "Viaud,  is  a  littte  thin  man."  Now,  not 
merely  is  this  utterly  inadequate  as  a  rendering  of  Goncourt's 
words,  but  the  very  common  phrase  "  en  p£kin  "  (for  which  we  have 
a  precise  English  equivalent,  "  in  mufti")  is  not  translated  at  all. 
Sometimes  sheer  carelessness  is  responsible  for  the  errors  of 
translation,  as  when  "  la  premiere  pose  de  Manette  "  is  rendered 
by  "  the  first  letters  by  Manette  "  ;  at  other  times  sheer  inability 
to  see  the  meaning  of  an  epithet,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  we 
have  given,  or,  to  give  a  further  instance,  in  the  rendering  of 
"  une  cdeur  de  pot-au-feu  de  cure" "  by  "  the  odour  of  a 
pot-au-feu " ;  while,  yet  again,  sheer  ignorance  is  probably 
responsible  for  such  a  bash  of  titles  as  Bug-Jardal,  ou 
le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamnel  As  for  any  attempt  to 
render  the  subtleties  of  the  Goncourts'  style,  any  apparent 
sense  that  their  style  is  different  from  that  of  other  people, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  such  a  consciousness  or  of  such  an 
endeavour.  Consequently,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
English  reader  that  the  impression  of  the  Goncourts  as  writers 
which  he  will  gain  from  these  pages  will  be  somewhat  such  an 
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impression  as  the  schoolboy  gains  from  his  crib  ;  only  not  quite 
so  correct  as  that,  for  the  crib  usually  gives  the  general  sense 
of  the  words,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Miss  Belloc  and  Miss  Shedlock 
do  not  always  do  so.  So  it  may  be  as  well  for  him  to  remember 
that  the  Goncourts  are  stylists  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
originality,  and  that,  better  than  any  writers  of  the  day,  they 
answer  to  their  own  description  of  what  constitutes  a  great 
writer  : — "  Tout  grand  ecrivain  de  tous  les  temps  ne  se  reconnait 
absolument  qua  cela,  c'est  qu'il  a  une  langue  personnelle,  une 
langue  dont  chaque  page,  chaque  ligne,  est  signer,  pourle  lecteur 
lettre,  comme  si  son  nom  e"tait  au  has  de  cette  page,  de  cette 
ligne." 


ROMNEY'S  LATEST  BIOGRAPHER. 

George  Romney  and  his  Art.  By  Hilda  Gamlin,  Author  of 
"  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton."  With  Eighteen  Illustrations  and 
a  Facsimile  Letter.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. ; 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

rTIHIS  belongs  to  that  most  irritating  class  of  books  in  which 
good  subjects  are  treated  by  incompetent  hands.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  the  usual  fate  of  British  artists,  whose  biographies 
are  generally  written  by  some  old  friend  who  has  no  literary 
ability  or  some  litterateur  who  knows  nothing  about  art.  In  the 
present  case  the  author  seems  to  be  about  equally  unqualified, 
whether  regarded  as  a  writer  or  a  critic,  and  the  result  is  a  piece 
of  bookmaking  of  the  most  worthless  kind.  Of  its  trustworthi- 
ness the  preface  affords  a  good  example : — 

"  His  name  [writes  Miss  or  Mrs.  GamlinJ  was  enshrouded 
in  partial  oblivion,  until  the  gift  to  the  nation  of  the  Vernon 
Collection  in  1847  brought  forward  his  rare  conceptions.  The 
painters  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  creations  of  his 
genius  had  made  no  efforts  to  keep  his  memory  green ;  but 
when  the  Vernon  gift  was  national  property,  the  praises  of 
his  sweet  portraits  resounded  on  all  sides." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Vernon  Collection  contained  only  one 
example  of  Romney,  and  that  only  a  small  study  of  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,  about  eighteen  inches  square.  It 
would  take  more  space  than  it  is  worth  to  do  justice  to  the 
author's  choice  of  words  and  strain  of  sentiment.  Let  us  take 
what  is  by  no  means  the  worst  piece  of  writing  in  the  book,  an 
extract  from  her  pathetic  reflections  on  Roniney's  life  and 
death : — 

"  Out  into  the  world  of  art  he  ventured  alone,  where  by 
his  persevering  application  he  rose  to  be  one  of  its  most  ad- 
mired masters ;  out  into  foreign  countries  seeking  self-im- 
provement by  studying  the  chef-cTosuvres  of  distant  geniuses, 
welcomed  and  respected  by  high  social  powers  and  the 
learned  in  the  land — lying  at  last  unparaded  in  his  native 
village,  under  the  portion  of  common  humanity — the  sod.  So 
in  accord  with  his  unassuming  life." 

Alas!  "assuming  or  unassuming,"  we  must  all  die ;  but  while 
we  live — unless,  indeed,  we  be  unfortunate  critics — there  is  no 
reason  why  we  need  read  books  like  this. 


NOVELS. 

The  Mystery  of  Stephen  Claverton  and  Co,    By  H.  Kjtight. 
London :  Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited. 

rriHE  mystery  of  Stephen  Claverton,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  H. 
■*•  Knight,  is  of  so  simple  and  straightforward  a  type  as  to 
afford  mystification  to  none  but  the  veriest  novice  in  novel- 
reading;  indeed  the  concealment  of  end,  which  is  in  fact  and 
fiction  the  essence  of  all  mystery,  is  gratuitously  discounted  by 
the  more  than  half-hinted  revelations  of  the  opening  chapter ;  a 
chapter  which,  as  it  narrates  a  conversation  which  took  place  some 
years  after  the  events  of  the  rest  of  the  story,  is  somewhat  oddly 
denominated  a  "  prologue."  The  main  body,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
mystery  in  question  consists  of  a  commercial  defalcation  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  mysterious  disappearance  and  an  equally 
mysterious  death  (mysterious  from  its  suddenness)  by  scarlet 
fever.  The  questions  thereupon  propounded  for  the  reader's  solu- 
tion are,  firstly,  who  is  responsible  for  the  financial  irregularities 
aforesaid  ?  secondly — and  this,  of  course,  assumes  the  more  vital 
importance — who  is  dead  and  who  has  disappeared  P  The  author 
would  lead  us  off  the  right  trail  to  suspect  an  honest  old  ex- 
militaire,  an  Irishman  with  "  erect  military  carriage  and  huge 
grizzly  moustache,"  devoted  to  sport,  and  full  of  yarns  of  the  big 
game  he  has  shot  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  we  should 
know  better  than  to  allow  our  suspicions  to  be  diverted  in  any 
such  direction  from  the  nephew  of  "  Stephen  Claverton  and  Co.," 
with  "dark  moustache  and  whiskers  and  very  keen  bright  eyes," 
whose  business  communications  with  his  uncle  produce  a  most 
distressing  effect  on  the  old  gentleman,  and  who  takes  his  plea- 


sures at  the  local  music-hall,  sunning  himself  in  the  eyes  of  an 
attractive  barmaid.  If  any  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  relative 
claims  to  villany  of  these  two  personages,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  police  are  dead  against  our  Irish  friend,  and  that  in 
fiction  Scotland  Yard  is  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  while  as 
regards  the  somewhat  clumsily  built  up  incidents  of  the  death  in 
the  private  hotel  just  off  the  Strand  we  are  little  likely  to  be 
misled  by  the  cause  being  duly  certified  as  scarlet  fever,  when  we 
remember  that  there  is  knocking  about  London  an  alcoholically 
disposed  medico,  ready  for  any  mischief  against  the  hero — or, 
rather,  the  narrator — of  the  tale,  for  are  they  not  rivals  for  the 
affections  of  the  same  young  lady,  and  have  not  these  words 
passed  between  them  :  — "  Remember  this,  when  everything  looks 
at  its  best  for  you  my  turn  will  come;  and  then,  as  sure  as  we 
are  both  living  to-day,  I  will  be  even  with  you "  ?  These 
words  he  "  hissed,"  our  author  tells  us ;  then  "  turned  on  his 
heel  as  he  spoke,  and  passed  unsteadily  on."  With  such  a 
character  ready  to  hand,  a  certificate  of  death  is  worth  the  paper  it 
is  written  on ;  and,  with  the  disclosure  of  the  prologue  that  there 
was  foul  play  in  the  death  at  the  hotel,  there  remains  little 
mystery  about  the  doings  of  Stephen  Claverton  and  Co.  The 
book,  these  shortcomings  apart,  is  not  unpleasantly  written; 
in  a  manner  and  tone  commendably  void  of  offence ;  which 
should  stand  the  author  in  good  stead  when  he  can  light  upon 
some  less  well-worn  material  for  their  exercise. 


A  Neiv  Note.    London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 
This  is  a  promising  story,  whose  title-page,  innocent  of  any 
author's  name,  proclaims  it  apparently  the  work  of  a  new  hand. 
Its  title  may  perhaps  be  considered  somewhat   a  misnomer, 
as  it  deals  with  no  more  novel  matter  than  our  threadbare 
friend  the  "artistic  temperament"  and  the  pickles  into  which 
that  temperament  leads  its  possessors.    Victoria  Leathley,  the 
twenty-five-year-old  daughter  of  a  prominent  politician,  bitten- 
by  the  gadfly  of  art,  desires  to  be  a  professional  violinist.  No- 
stony-hearted  father  says  her  nay,  or  drives  her  to  cultivate  the 
muse  in  dingy  lodgings ;  on  the  contrary,  Victoria  remains  at 
home  and  pursues  her  inclinations  with  full  paternal  consent. 
But,  as  she  appears  either  to  give  her  services  for  benefits  or  to- 
receive  engagements  for  charitable  concerts,  where  she  is  expected 
to  return  as  a  donation  to  the  charity  the  cheque  sent  in  payment 
for  her  performance,  her  professionalism  cannot  be  regarded  very 
seriously  ;  however,  she  manages,  utterly  unknown  to  those  by 
whom  she  lives  surrounded,  to  compose  an  opera  which  take& 
London  by  storm,  and,  moreover,  to  preserve  the  secret  of  its 
authorship  till  the  last  night  of  its  run.    With  the  culminating 
triumph  of  her  revelation  as  the  composer  and  author  of  "  Sappho  'r 
■ — for  the  libretto  is  hers  also — her  career  as  a  writer  of  music  ap- 
pears to  end  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  book  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
her  love  affairs,  which  also  are  fatally  dominated  by  the  artistic 
temperament  aforesaid.    In  a  very  early  chapter  this  young  lady 
scoffs  at  the  tender  passion  in  such  phrases  as  "  Love,  my  child, 
is  a  disease  which  is  not  generally  considered  fatal.     It  lasts 
generally  for  six  months,  but  it  has  been  known  to  last  a  much 
shorter  time.    Very  rare  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  lasts 
longer.    Many  remedies  are  suggested,  but  marriage  generally  is 
allowed  to  be  the  most  efficacious."    When  Victoria's  friend,  Ada 
Barclay,  who  is  the  recipient  of  these  weighty  words,  retort?,. 
"  You  will  care  aivfully  for  some  one  some  day,"  we  are  prepared 
for  the  pranks  the  artistic  temperament  will  play  with  its  unhappy 
owner.    There  is  a  very  good  fellow,  that  rarity  in  fiction  or  out 
of  it,  a  prosperous  Irish  landlord,  who  wishes  to  marry  her.  Long 
time  she  snubs  and  refuses  him,  and  when  yielding  to  some 
sudden  whim   she   accepts  him,  she  will  have  none  of  his 
kisses,  and  treats  her  unhappy  swain  with  sad  contrariety.  The 
fact  is  that  ill-contrived  temperament   of  hers  has   led  her 
artistic  affections  astray  in  the  direction  of  a  long-haired  tenor, 
Loevio   by  name,   who   created   the   principal    part   in  her 
opera.    Now  Loevio,  though   full  to  overflowing  of  that  all- 
pervading  artistic  temperament,  is  socially  a  "bounder"  of  the 
deepest  dye ;  does  he  not  stand  revealed  before  we  have  done  with 
him  as  Lewis  Higgins,  the  son  of  a  porkbutcher  in  the  Mile 
End  Road  ?    Nay,  worse — if  worse  can  be — had  he  not  behaved 
like  a  blackguard  to  an  unfortunate  young  woman  in  his  own 
rank  of  life  who  had  trusted  her  honour  in  his  keeping  ?  Even 
the  viol,  gage  of  love  from  one  artistic  temperament  to  another, 
was  no  heirloom  from  his  grandmother,  but  had  been  bought  for 
the  purpose  at   a  pawnbroker's.    So  Loevio,  stripped   of  his 
peacock's  feathers,  departs  from  Victoria's  affections  and  from 
the  reader's  ken ;  and  the  book  ends,  as  books  are  apt  to  end 
nowadays,  with  the  "  note  of  interrogation."    On  the  whole,  the 
verdict  on  this  new  writer  must  be  decidedly  favourable.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggeration  both  in  the  lights  and  shades 
of  Loevio,  and  that  smart  young  man,  Conway  Keppel,  ckver'y 
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as  he  is  sketched,  is  not  without  suspicion  of  effort ;  but  these 
shortcomings  are  but  slight  and  maybe  readily  pardoned  to  the  hand 
which  can  so  neatly  touch  the  realities  and  unrealities  of  social 
life ;  witness  the  difference  of  demeanour  with  which  that 
model  of  propriety,  Mrs.  Edmund  Leathley,  greets  Loevio  before 
and  after  the  tenor  has  achieved  fame  and  position.  There  are  a 
few  slips,  grammatical  and  otherwise,  due,  perhaps,  to  haste  or 
carelessness,  which  the  author  would  do  well  to  avoid  in  future 
work ;  for  example,  let  us  quote  "  Some  old  Irish  pikes,  and 
other  specimens  of  ancient  firearms  " ;  "  Take  away  love  from 
the  literature  of  mankind,  and  wherewithal  is  left  ?  " 

After  the  Manner  of  Men.  By  Robert  Apt-leton.  Boston, 
Mass. :  The  Franklin  Publishing  Company.  London  and 
Paris  :  International  News  Company. 

This  wild  and  inconsequent  work  is  apparently  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  by  its  writer  as  his  contribution  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question ;  but  we  doubt  if  even  he  can  claim 
that  it  settles,  or  even  proposes  to  settle,  much  in  that  direction. 
Its  hero,  a  rising  English  painter  with  warm  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  the  Home  Pule  cause,  contrives  to  contribute  little  to 
that  cause  but  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  a  fine  flow  of 
words.  His  sufferings  must,  it  is  true,  be  referred  as  much  to 
his  domestic  as  to  his  political  searchings  of  heart ;  but  his  com- 
mand of  the  dictionary  is  ever  at  the  service  of  the  distressful 
country,  though  he  never  gets  practically  "  forrarder "  in  his 
plans  than  when  in  Chapter  II.  he  maintains  that  "  there  is  some- 
thing underlying  the  collective  character  of  a  nation  with  which 
no  other  people  can  ever  assimilate  themselves  and  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  acts  as  an  ever-resurrecting  force  to  sustain 
them  against  all  attempts  at  national  affiliation."  The  above  is 
a  fair  specimen,  not  only  of  Mr.  Appleton's  grasp  on  politics,  but 
of  his  literary  style  and  of  his  punctuation ;  while  as  regards 
orthography  we  are  treated  to  such  specimens  of  English, 
as  spelt  across  the  Atlantic,  as  "  conspiritors "  and  "  niis- 
ogonist  ! "  "Where  the  vernacular  fares  so  ill,  there  is 
but  poor  chance  for  the  dead  languages  ;  therefore,  let  none 
wonder  at  such  Ciceronian  gems  aa  "  matrimonium  ex  con- 
suetudino,"  "  tu-quo-que,"  and  "ut  plus  nec  ultra."  It  would, 
indeed,  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  serious  or  the  comic 
portions  of  this  book  are  the  more  hopelessly  unreal ;  whether 
this  windbag  of  an  R.A.,  on  whom  the  duties  of  husband  and 
father  sit  so  lightly,  has  anything  in  common  with  the  "  heroes, 
makers  of  history,  giant  personalities,"  of  which  one  who  knows 
him  elegantly  avers  he  "  comes  damn  near  being  one " ;  or, 
whether  the  humour  of  Ireland  is  fairly  represented  by  a  character 
who  places  on  the  doorplate  of  his  rooms  in  Dublin  the  words 
*'  ex  scholar,  large  gold  medalist,  senior  moderator,  T.  C.  D.," 
and  believing  in  nothing  but  puns,  strives  to  extract  a  jest  from 
the  resemblance,  such  as  it  is,  between  the  words  Hibernia  and 
hyperbole.  From  such  friends  as  Mr.  Appleton  Ireland  may  well 
pray  for  deliverance ;  but  what  can  one  expect  from  an  author 
who  makes  his  characters  lunch  off  chocolate  and  preserve,  and 
breakfast  oft'  greens  ?  while  "  Pomerey  (sic),  well-corked "  is, 
according  to  one  of  his  dramatis  persona,  and  that  too  an 
Irishman,  indeed  none  other  than  the  ex-scholar  of  T.  C.  D. 
aforesaid,  "  the  wine  par  excellence."  From  personages  with 
such  extraordinary  tastes  in  matters  of  victuals  and  drink  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  demand  wisdom,  political  or 
domestic. 

■Stucco  and  Speculation.  By  Edith  Escombe.  London  and 
Sydney  :  Remington  &  Co.,  Lim.  1894. 

Jean  Harmon,  alias  Lynn,  the  heroine  of  Miss  Escombe's  tale 
■Stucco,  is  a  "  new  woman,"  if  ever  there  was  one.  "Who  but  a 
new  woman  of  the  very  newest  type  would  receive,  as  she  does, 
the  husband  who  has  deserted  her  and  her  child  ?  That  this 
gentleman  has  treated  her  very  ill,  any  one  but  a  new  woman 
would  readily  acknowledge  ;  but  he  has  only  on  his  tardy  return 
to  open  his  arms  to  her,  assure  her  that  "  to  be  constantly  thrown 
with  any  one  person  tends  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  early  love,"  that 
he  "  had  and  still  has  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  absence,"  and 
again,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  How  and  where  I  lived  is  not  to 
the  point.  I  did  many  things,  and  saw  many  new  phases  of  life  ; 
but,  my  girl,  through  it  all,  I  felt  the  drawing  of  the  old  life, 
with  which  memory  I  could  not  go  far  wrong.  I  wanted  to 
become  worthy  of  a  woman's  love."  Thereupon  Jean  replies, 
"  How  could  I  ever  have  doubted  you  ?  ...  It  was  I  who  sent 
you  away.  Yes,  I  see  it  plainly.  I  wanted  you  to  narrow  your 
interests  to  one  woman ;  at  last,  I  see  it  differently."  And 
she  forthwith  abandons  her  child  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
platonic  cicisbeo,  a  painter,  who  lectures  to  stevedores  in  some- 
what unpractical  style  about  "  a  mighty  cosmos,"  which  can 
.hardly  be  a  satisfying  phrase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks, 


and  obediently  accompanies  her  husband  to  the  Continent.  But 
the  end  of  this  extraordinary  couple  (extraordinary  to  old- 
fashioned  ideas,  that  is  to  say)  is  not  yet ;  for  once  again  the 
husband  proposes  to  test  the  efficacy  of  absence,  this  time  for 
three  months,  because,  as  he  tells  his  wife  with  the  frankness  of 
the  new  school,  "  '  That  painter  fellow,  Gresham,  is  in  love  with 
you '  (the  woman  gave  a  start),  '  and  what's  more,  you  care  for 
him.' "  So  off  goes  the  husband  to  his  ranche,  and  the  wife 
collaborates  with  the  cicisbeo  in  writing  a  book  of  essays,  and, 
"  wishing  that  there  were  no  barriers  in  the  way  of  friendship," 
asks  him  one  day  point  blank,  "  '  My  friend,  do  you  love  me  ?  ' 
'  Yes ;  I  love  you.'  '  I,  too,'  says  the  lady,  '  will  confess. 
After  my  husband,  my  father,  and  Mic,  you  are  dearer  to  me 
than  any  one  else.  I  am  so  fond  of  you  because  you  always 
make  me  want  to  be  better.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  any 
misunderstanding  should  creep  in  and  spoil  our  friendship.' 
'  There  is  no  misunderstanding,'  replied  Gresham.  '  Let  our 
friendship  '  (and  he  held  out  his  hand)  '  be  the  first  stone  in  the 
new  building.'  Confidently  Jean  laid  her  hand  in  the  man's." 
Dangerous,  do  you  say  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  to  the  new  woman. 
This  platonic  talk  of  architects  and  Babels,  stones  and  stucco, 
lasts  her  comfortably  until  her  husband's  return  from  the  ranche, 
when  she  is  once  again  in  his  arms  ;  leaving  the  blameless  bene- 
factor of  the  dock  labourer  to  console  himself  as  best  he  may  by 
defining  her  as  "  in  herself  a  new  thought ;  a  woman  in  whom 
meet  conflicting  inheritances  of  the  past  and  potentialities  of  the 
future."  Truly,  the  new  woman  requires  for  her  proper  appre- 
ciation a  new  man,  and  in  this  matter  Jean  Lynn  is  unusually 
lucky,  for  her  husband  is  at  least  as  up  to  date  as  herself.  Newer 
still,  if  possible,  is  the  woman  of  Miss  Escombe's  other  and  shorter 
story,  "  Speculation,"  who  elects  to  "  speculate  "  in  matrimony  on 
a  contract  terminable  or  renewable  at  the  end  of  five-year  periods, 
and  who  is  provided  for  that  purpose  not  only  with  a  quasi-hus- 
band  (we  know  not  how  else  to  describe  him)  of  similar  views, 
but,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  with  parents  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  become  consenting  parties  to  such  an  arrangement.  The 
eccentricities  inherent  to  such  subjects  apart,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  way  in  which  Miss  Escombe  has  executed  her 
task,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  writer 
who  can  be  smart  without  flippancy,  and  who  can  render  interest- 
ing even  the  somewhat  exaggerated  types  she  here  presents  to  her 
readers. 


As  a  Man  Sows.    By  "William  Westall.    London :  "Ward  & 
Downey.  1894. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  fantastically  new  school  in  Mr.  "West- 
all's  story  ;  indeed,  it  takes  all  his  practised  skill  to  keep  alive 
any  interest  in  the  very  conventional  virtues  and  vices  which 
actuate  his  characters.  We  have  all  met — in  books,  at  any  rate 
— the  man  who  has  led  a  rough  life  in  the  roughest  parts  of 
America,  and  whose  attempts  to  settle  down  to  virtue  and  re- 
spectability in  the  old  country  are  continually  hindered  by  un- 
desirable visitors  from  the  "  other  side,"  who  address  him  as 
"  pard  "  and  more  than  hint  at  blackmail.  The  trusting  little 
English  wife,  the  Spanish  beauty  from  Mexico,  with  her  spretce 
injuria  forma,  and  the  leviathan  of  wickedness  who  would  as 
readily  commit  a  murder  as  he  would  rob  the  Bank  of  England — 
are  they  not  all  pretty  old  friends,  and  is  not  the  story  whose 
pages  they  diversify  of  a  somewhat  familiar  pattern  ?  Still,  if 
there  be  readers  to  whom  such  a  tale  is  new,  or  to  whom  newness 
in  a  tale  is  not  essential,  As  a  Man  Sows  may  be  recommended, 
for  it  is  put  together  in  workmanlike  fashion,  and  is  briskly 
conducted  from  start  to  finish. 


Wrecked  at  the  Outset.    By  Theo  Gift.    London :  Jarrold  & 
Sons.  1894. 

The  pathos  of  our  common  everyday  London  life  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  the  three  short  stories  which  "  Theo  Gift  "  has 
drawn  together  under  a  common  title.  Sorrows  such  as  those  of 
the  nursery  governess,  of  the  neglected  wife  of  the  well-to-do 
doctor,  and  of  the  little  law-copyist,  are  ever  present  with  us ; 
but  they  need  for  their  due  exposition  a  touch  sympathetic  and 
free  from  exaggeration,  such  as  is  fortunately  possessed  by  the 
author  of  Wrecked  at  the  Outset.  Few,  indeed,  among  the  writers 
who  deal  nowadays  with  the  common  life  around  us  can  be  plain 
spoken  without  having  recourse  to  a  dismal  pruriency,  or  tell  a 
tale  of  the  London  streets  without  wallowing  in  the  gutter.  Sad, 
inexpressibly  sad,  as  much  of  this  book  is,  the  sentiment  is  never 
overstrained,  nor  are  our  powers  of  belief  overtaxed  as  regards 
either  the  characters  or  the  incidents. 


The  Catch  of  the  County.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Kenxard.  London: 
F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1894. 
Mrs.  Kennard's  characters  are  generally  too  busily  employed 
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in  hunting  to  find  time  for  other  occupations;  and,  had  she 
;  followed  her  usual  rule  with  the  dramatis  personce  of  The  Catch 
of  the  County,  the  reader  would  have  been  spared  much  tedious 
love-making,  accompanied  by  equally  tedious  tattle  there  anent. 
The  love  of  a  lad  of  one-and-twenty,  even  if  he  be  "  Marquess  of 
'  Heatherland,"  with  "a  rent-roll  not  far  oft'  sixty  thousand  a 
year,"'  is  not  a  very  convincing  passion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  with- 
hold one's  sympathies  from  the  stony-hearted  mother,  a  very 
conventional  grande  dame,  who  objects  to  her  son,  the  "  catch  " 
aforesaid,  engaging  himself  when  just  of  age  to  the  rector's  daughter, 
incarnation  of  all  domestic  virtues  and  accomplishments  though  she 
be.  Whereupon  this  sprig  of  the  aristocracy  betakes  himself  into 
hunting-quarters  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Whinborough,  and 
incontinently  falls  a  victim  to  the  fascinations  of  a  beautiful 
Russian  princess,  who  appears  to  have  the  whole  town,  men  and 
women,  at  her  feet.  As  this  adorable  foreigner  sets  her  horse  at 
a  well-nigh  impossible  fence  with  a  cry  of  "Houp  la!" 
and  as  she  avoids  a  heavy  fall  by  turning  a  complete  somersault, 
and  landing  on  her  feet  in  an  upright  position,  while  later  on 
her  horse  diversifies  a  run  by  dancing  to  the  strains  of  a  brass 
band,  the  experienced  reader  is  not  so  staggered  as  are 
"Whinborough  society  in  general  and  Lord  Heatherland  in 
particular  by  the  discovery  that  the  siren  is  no  more  Russian 
than  she  is  a  princess — was  not  her  foreign  accent  strongly 
crossed  with  a  Cockney  twang,  as  becomes  one  whose  name  is 
really  Mary  Anne  Higgins  ? — and  that  she  had  been  a  circus- 
rider  of  worse  than  doubtful  antecedents.  These  matters  being- 
cleared  up,  and  the  haughty  Marchioness  having  in  the  course  of 
events  become  inspired  with  due  maternal  affection  for  the  rector's 
daughter,  things  can  be  wound  up  with  proper  regard  to  the 
etiquette  of  novel-writing.  Creations  so  unsophisticated  as  these 
of  Mrs.  Kennard's  imagining  are  better  employed  in  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  chase  than  in  the  display  of  the  passions,  tender 
or  otherwise,  and  that  lady's  pen  is  certainly  happier  while  so 
•employing  them. 

The  Mill  on  the  Usk,    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Traherne.    London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  1894. 

Mrs.  Traherne's  intentions  are  better  at  present  than  her 
powers  of  execution  ;  she  has  in  The  Mill  on  the  Ut,k  a  good  idea 
of  a  story,  but  lacks  experience  to  carry  it  out.  Short  as  is  the 
■single  volume  in  which  is  contained  this  tale  of  the  rivalry  of 
two  young  men  for  a  Welsh  beauty,  it  owes  no  little  of  its  length 
to  padding  in  the  shape  of  yarns  anent  fishing  and  the  super- 
natural, or  of  descriptions  of  scenery  which  smack  considerably 
of  the  guide-book.  Forensic  details  always  prove  a  terrible 
•Stumbling-block  to  the  lady-novelist  (writers  of  the  sterner  sex 
do  not  always  surmount  them  successfully) ;  we  are  therefore  not 
•surprised  when  one  of  the  said  rivals  has  punched  the  other's 
head,  with  fatal  results,  to  find  two  barristers  of  some  eminence 
(one  of  them,  indeed,  a  Q.C.)  who  hold  it  "an  important  point 
greatly  in  favour  of  Harry  "  that  the  deceased  man  did  not  die  of 
the  direct  blow  from  the  fist,  but  from  the  striking  of  his  head 
against  the  curbstone,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence. 
But  what  can  one  expect  from  barristers  who  deal  directly  with 
their  clients  without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor,  and  one  of 
whom,  as  appears  from  pp.  172  and  173,  wears  his  hat  over  his 
legal  wig;  no  wonder  that  when  he  took  off'  that  hat,  "  with  a 
how,"  it  was  "  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  populace,  who  cheered 
loudly."  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Mrs. 
Traherne  might  have  done  more  with  her  material,  both  as 
regards  personages  and  locality,  and  that  more  she  may  be  able 
to  do  hereafter  when  experience  shall  have  come  to  her  assist- 
ance. 


Her  Own  Folk.  By  Hector  Malot.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  London  :  William  Heinemann. 
1894. 

The  story  of  M.  Malot — which,  under  its  translated  form,  we 
owe  to  Lady  Mary  Loyd — is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
particularly  novel,  for  at  various  stages  it  reminds  us  of  scenes 
or  characters  we  have  encountered  before.  The  flight  of  little 
Perrine  from  Paris  to  the  home  of  "  her  own  folk  "  sends  the 
mind  back  to  that  memorable  journey  of  David  Copperfield's 
which  landed  him  at  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood's  ;  Perrine's  stay  in 
the  shooting-hut  on  the  island  is  but  another  of  the  countless 
imitations  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  while  a  reminiscence  of  All  Sorts 
and  Conditiojis  of  Men  floats  about  the  improvements  in  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  his  workpeople  accomplished  by 
the  old  millowner  at  the  instigation  of  his  charming  little  grand- 
daughter. By  these  examples  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  M.  Malot 
does  remind  us  of  other  writers,  those  writers  are  of  the  best. 
Nor  is  he  in  any  way  a  plagiarist ;  his  creations  are  all  his  own, 
even  if  they  occasionally  tread  paths  which  others  have  trodden 


before.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  heroine's  powers  of  intellect 
are  somewhat  unduly  matured  for  a  child  of  eleven  or  twelve — 
at  which  8ge  she  is  introduced  to  us — we  may  be  fairly  advised 
to  remember  the  peculiarities  of  her  birth  and  bringing-up.  We 
would  specially  note  for  praise  that,  though  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  M.  Malot  never  forgets  that  he  is 
writing  a  novel,  not  an  economic  treatise.  Didacticism  is  the 
worst  pitfall  of  the  novel  with  a  purpose — a  pitfall  which  Her 
Own  Folk  most  successfully  avoids.  Lady  Mary  Loyd  has  per- 
formed her  work  of  translation  in  a  generally  admirable  manner, 
though  occasionally  one  encounters  such  a  sentence  as  "Mile 
Belhomme  was  extreme  in  her  physical  appearance  to  a  really 
unfortunate  degree  " — which,  if  English  at  all,  is  certainly  not 
English  of  the  best  style. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  BEPBJNTS. 

Odd  Bits  of  History.     By  Henry  W.   Wolff.     London ' 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 
rriHOSE  who  are  fond  of  "picking  up  a  little  bit  of  neglected 
-*-  history  on  their  travels,"  like  Mr.  Wolff,  will  find  this 
volume  of  magazine  articles  entertaining  reading.  Should  they 
be  travellers,  and  own  a  "  travelling  library  " — that  favourite 
resource  of  the  cultivated  who  did  the  grand  tour  of  old — they 
would  do  well  to  pack  this  book  with  others  of  their  choice,  especially 
if  their  road  takes  them  to  Bar-le-Duc  or  LumSville,  to  Metz  or 
Nancy,  or  through  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  But,  read  anywhere, 
the  excursions  of  Mr.  Wolff  into  by-ways  of  history  should 
amuse.  With  respect  to  "The  Pretender  at  Bar-le-Duc"  he 
remarks,  like  another  Macaulay,  "  What  sent  the  Pretender  to 
Bar  every  schoolboy  knows."  Then  he  tells  the  story — which  every 
schoolboy  knows.  The  text  of  it  is  the  audacious  statement  of  the 
guide-book  : — "  The  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  resided  here  three 
years  in  a  house  which  is  still  pointed  out."  Now,  it  was  the  Old 
Pretender,  not  the  Young,  that  sojourned  at  Bar — as  every  school- 
boy knows — prior  to  the  affair  of  '15.  As  to  the  house,  Mr. 
Wolff  could  find  no  one  to  point  it  out.  Thus  does  he  perform 
the  traveller's  duty,  which  is  to  correct  the  errors  of  former 
travellers,  and  has  made  of  these  errors  a  lively  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  Chevalier  at  Bar.  In  another  interesting  paper  he  deals 
with  the  career  of  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  died  at  Pavia  while 
gallantly  defending  Francis  I.  from  the  swords  of  the  enemy 
Every  schoolboy  knows  Edmund  de  la  Pole  ;  but  of  his  brother 
Richard,  whom  Mr.  Burton  calls  Reginald,  the  record  of  English 
historians  is  somewhat  incomplete.  Mr.  Wolff  gleans  from 
Vigneulles  somewhat  of  Richard's  career,  which  was  certainly 
variegated.  One  episode  is  strongly  suggestive  of  material  for  a  story 
in  the  Heptameron.  In  "  Voltaire  and  Stanislas  "  the  author  is  less 
concerned  with  the  unconsidered  trifles  of  history.  Perhaps  the 
mostagreeahle'excursion  of  all  is  that  entitled  "  The  Remnant  of  a 
great  Race,"  which  treats  of  Wendish  customs  as  they  still 
survive  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Mr.  Wolff's  book  needs  revi- 
sion somewhat  badly,  as  he  owns ;  yet,  since  he  explains  its 
condition  in  this  respect,  and  corrects  some,  though  not  all,  the 
misprints  in  it,  there  is  no  need  to  call  attention  to  such  un- 
usual readings  as  "  Mrs.  Strickland  "  for  Miss  Strickland,  and  the 
like. 


By  Vocal  Woods  and  Waters.  By  Edward  Step.  London  :  Bliss, 
Sands,  &  Foster.  1894. 

This  volume  of  "  Studies  from  Nature,"  reprinted  from  various 
magazines,  is  pleasantly  written,  and  in  a  style  that  may  be 
called  popular.  The  writer  makes  no  pretence  to  research  in  his 
observations  of  wild  life  in  the  country.  His  book  is  neither 
better,  nor  worse,  than  many  others  of  the  kind  which  the 
example  of  Richard  Jefferies  has  caused  to  multiply  exceedingly 
of  late  years.  "Out-of-doors  in  November"  and  "A  Surrey 
Fern-Land  "  are  papers  that  may  be  classed  in  this  prolific  family, 
and  capital  examples  they  are.  Mr.  Step  is  an  enthusiastic 
naturalist,  and  his  sympathetic  study  is  by  no  means  narrowly 
restricted.  His  papers  on  "  Vegetable  Monsters,"  "  Some  Water 
Beetles,"  "  A  Wasp's  Nest,"  and  on  his  pet  toads  and  his  newts — 
"  Notes  on  Newts  "  is  a  title  suggestive  of  "  Tales  of  Tadpoles  " — 
are  bright  and  entertaining.  The  volume,  which  is  well  illus- 
trated, by  the  way,  should  prove  interesting  to  the  young  field 
naturalist. 


The  Decoration  of  Metals.    By  John  Harrison.     London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

In  these  days,  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  withering  influ- 
ence of  "  commercialism  in  art,"  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  writer 
who  is  a  craftsman,  and  no  amateur,  full  of  confidence  in  the 
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artistic  products  of  his  time.  Mr.  Harrison  is  no  believer  in  the 
superiority  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  past.  As  a  decorative 
artist  in  metals,  he  declares  that  the  work  of  to-day  in  repousse 
and  damascened  metal  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  past,  and  the 
craftsmen  of  our  time  as  able  as  those  of  old.  He  cites,  for  ex- 
ample, the  productions  of  Vechte  and  Morel-Ladeuil — some  of 
which  are  figured  in  the  admirable  illustrations  to  this  technical 
handbook — and  observes  that  there  are  hundreds  of  unsigned 
specimens  of  modern  decorative  metal-work  that  show  there  is  no 
decadence  in  the  art.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Harrison's  valuable  book  are,  we  observe,  the 
work  of  amateurs.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  he  strongly 
recommends  the  encouragement  of  design  in  technical  schools. 
The  most  perfect  technical  accomplishment  in  execution  cannot, 
he  justly  observes,  render  a  bad  design  agreeable.  Every  student, 
he  insists,  should  model  in  wax  or  clay  the  design  he  proposes  to 
execute.  In  the  present  volume  he  treats  of  the  methods  of 
repousse,  chasing,  and  saw-piercing,  reserving  for  a  second  volume 
modelling,  damascening,  nitllo,  and  all  kinds  of  engraving. 


The  New  Standard  Elocutionist.    Comprising  a  Popular  Treatise 
on  the  Vocal  Organs,  by  Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.S. ;  a 
Chapter  on  the  Art  of  Introducing  Musical  Accompaniments, 
by  Clifford  Harrison  ;  and  an  Essay  by  Alfred  H. 
Miles.    London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 
The  heart  and  the  voice  of  the  reciter  should  be  lifted  up  by 
the  mere  contemplation  of  this  volume.    If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  "  produce  "  his  voice,  and  make  the  best  of  it,  with  such 
guidance  as  this  comprehensive  tome  provides,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him  in  books.    Mr.  Lennox  Browne  will  teach  him,  in  con- 
cise and  lucid  terms,  all  that  he  needs  to  know  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  vocal  organs.    Let  him  study 
the  diagrams,  and  be  glad.    Mr.  Clifford  Harrison,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  master  of  the  art  of  musical  chords,  not  to  say  vocal, 
and  his  essay  on  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  the  recitation 
is  eminently  instructive.    If  the  reciter's  voice  wants  strength  or 
tone,  Mr.  Miles   shows  how  it  may  fill  the   house — though, 
possibly,  he  would  not  hold  himself  responsible  if  it  also  empties 
it.     "  Be  natural,"  is  the  motto  of  Mr.  Miles,  as  his  punning 
musical  notation  (p.  64)  shows,  and  there  is  good  advice  in  it. 
Lastly,  but  not  least,  there  are  some  five  hundred  pieces  for 
study  or  recitation,  extracted  from  all  manner  of  authors,  poets 
and  prose  men,  arranged  as  a  graduated  course  for  the  strenuous 
student. 


Popular  British  Ballads  :  Ancient  and  Modern.  Chosen  by 
R.  Brimlet  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke. 
4  vols.    London:  Dent  &  Co.  1894. 

Of  this  prettily-got-up  selection  of  ballads  we  have  the  first 
and  second  volumes  only,  the  "  ancient,"  not  the  modern,  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Johnson's  choice.  The  editor's  aim  is  to  make  a 
representative  rather  than  an  archaeological  or  historical  collec- 
tion. He  has  admitted  all  kinds  of  popular  verse  that  may  seem 
eligible  under  a  generous  interpretation  of  the  somewhat  elastic 
term  "  ballad."  Thus  we  have  the  cream  of  Scott  and  Mother- 
well, of  Percy  and  Ritson,  and  other  editors,  with  songs  from 
D'Urfey,  West-country  songs  collected  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  and 
old  "  broadsides  "  from  various  sources.  There  is  much  diversity, 
therefore,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  specimens.  From  old  song-books 
like  Melismata  and  Wit  Restored  we  have  examples,  such  as 
"  The  Three  Ravens  " ;  and  from  new  song-books — Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  Songs  of  the  West,  and  the  English  County  Songs  of  Miss 
Broadwood  and  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland — we  have  "  Widecombe 
Fair,"  "  Robbie  Tamson's  Smiddie,"  and  other  pleasant  rural 
songs.  For  his  texts  Mr.  Johnson  has  consulted  Professor  Child's 
splendid  collection,  and  better  guidance  he  could  not  have. 
Altogether  these  volumes,  with  Mr.  Cooke's  graceful  illustrations, 
are  as  interesting  as  they  are  tasteful. 


The  Draughts  Pocket  Manual.    By  J.  Gavin  Cunningham. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.    1 894. 

This  little  treatise  on  the  game  of  draughts,  and  its  English 
and  foreign  forms,  ought  to  be  popular,  since  it  is  well  supplied 
with  illustrations — "problems,"  "openings,"  "endings,"  and  so 
forth — and  clear  and  practical  in  its  exposition.  Everybody 
knows  Poe's  ingenious  argument  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
draughts  over  chess.  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  course,  does  not  enter- 
tain Poe's  paradox,  though  he  shows  clearly  the  variety  that 
lies  in  the  fascinating  game.  In  Part  I.  he  treats  of  the  English 
game ;  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  Italian,  Spanish,  and  the  various 
Polish  and  Turkish  varieties. 

The  works  of  the  author  of  Monte  Cristo  appear  to  be  greatly 
in  demand  just  now.    From  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  we 


have  new  English  versions  by  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley 
— an  American  edition  of  Dumas,  comprising  two  volumes  of 
The  Company  of  Jehu,  two  of  The  First  Pepublic,  and  two  of 
The  Last  Vendue.  The  form  of  the  series  is  handy,  the  binding 
neat,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  illustrations  good.  There 
are  three  portraits  of  the  great  Alexandre,  not  to  mention  por- 
traits of  historical  personages. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys,  to  whom  we  owe  some  charming  reprints 
of  old  verse — his  delightful  collection  of  "  Posy  "  poesy,  for  in- 
stance— has  favoured  us  with  his  privately  printed  edition  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  a  pretty  little  book,  with  preface  and  note? 
by  the  author  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall.  "  By  W.  Shakespeare  " 
this  early  Elizabethan  anthology  is  said  to  be,  in  the  first  edition 
printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  1 599,  and  in  the  works  of  that  poet  it 
has  remained  to  this  day,  despite  of  its  inclusion  of  poems  known 
to  be  by  Barnfield,  Marlowe,  and  others.  Was  Jaggard  a  pirate  ? 
Probably  not,  and  the  solemn  objurgations  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier 
and  others  are  beside  the  mark.  At  any  rate,  he  was  a  man  of 
very  good  taste,  as  Mr.  Humphreys  remarks,  and  fortunate,  too,, 
in  the  good  taste  that  marks  this  present  record  of  his  enterprise. 


The  Lyric  Poems  of  Edmund  Spenser,  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys 
(Dent  &  Co.)  ,  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  within  and  without,  com-  1 
prising  the  best  work  of  "  the  poets'  poet  "  whose  "  effect  is  finely 
lyrical,"  as  Mr.  Rhys  observes.  It  includes  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  the  Sidneian  elegy  "  Astrophel,"  thirty  of  the  exquisite 
"  Amoretti,"  the  peerless  "  Epithalamion,"  the  "  Foure  Elymnes," 
and  the  "  Prothalaruion."  What  better  selection  could  there  be  ? 
Mr.  Rhys  has  rightly  given  the  Eclogues  in  full,  since  they  are 
full  of  lyrical  spirit,  and,  indeed,  prophetic  of  the  majestic  music 
of  the  "  Epithalamion."  All  lovers  of  poetry  will  prize  highly 
this  dainty  volume. 

From  Signor  Ulrico  Hoepli,  of  Milan,  we  have  a  new  edition 
of  Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  with  illustrations  by  Signor  Campi, 
and  adorned  on  the  cover  with  a  reproduction  of  the  gold  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  author — -an  ingenious  device 
of  the  bookbinder.  With  the  author's  corrected  text,  the  artist's 
illustrations  printed  in  violet  ink,  the  red  edges,  the  neat  buff- 
coloured  binding  with  its  embossed  portrait-medal  in  gold,  this 
edition  of  Manzoni's  famous  romance  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
distinction. 


Mr.  Francis  Storr's  translation  of  Lermontoff's  dramatic 
legend,  The  Demon  (Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  should  attract 
English  readers  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  power  and  fascination 
of  the  poem,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, whose  remarkable  opera  based  upon  it  may  be  recalled  by 
some  of  those  who  witnessed  its  production  at  Covent  Garden 
some  years  since.  That  work,  by  the  way,  deserved  a  better 
reception  than  it  gained,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  revived  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris.  Mr.  Storr's  version,  which  is  in  rhymed  verse, 
is  executed  with  spirit,  and  retains  no  slight  measure  of  the 
somewhat  Byronic  elements  of  the  original. 


Mr.  G.  W,  Forrest's  review  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  tenure  of  the 
Viceregal  office  in  India — The  Administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne — is  a  well-knit  and  valuable  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  years  1888-94,  dealing  with  the  Governor-General's  policy 
with  regard  to  legislation  generally,  Public  Works,  Finance, 
Feudatory  States  within  British  "  sphere  of  influence,"  and 
other  important  matters,  in  clear  and  orderly  fashion.  Such 
records  as  Mr.  Forrest's  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  all 
writers  who  would  possess  accurate  information  in  handy  form  of 
the  facts  and  tendencies  of  contemporary  Indian  administration, 
civil  and  military.  For  purposes  of  reference  this  book  is  admir- 
able, since  reference  is  facilitated  to  the  utmost  by  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  material. 


The  Attack  on  the  Mill,  an  English  version  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  short  stories  of  M.  Zola,  is  published  in  an  attrac- 
tive form  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  with  the  original  illustrations  by  E. 
Courboin.  The  artist's  clever  drawings  are  extremely  well 
reproduced  in  colour,  and  the  translator's  work  is  capable  and 
spirited. 

Mr.  Furneaux  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  really  beautiful 
plates  of  his  new  book,  Butterflies  and  Moths  (Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.)  It  is  one  of  those  insidious  volumes  designed  to  win  new 
recruits  for  the  war  of  extermination  waged  against  the  rarer 
species  of  these  insects,  and  it  is  only  too  skilfully  fitted  to  its 
purpose.  We  must  do  Mr.  Furneaux  the  justice  to  admit  that  his 
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work  is  done  exceptionally  well,  that  he  is  as  simple,  luminous, 
full,  ard  attractive  as  a  man  writing  for  boys  can  be.  But  the 
pity  of  it !  The  beautiful  Swallow-tail,  once  widely  distributed 
throughout  England,  is  verging  on  extinction,  the  Black- 
veined  White  has  almost  gone,  the  Bath  White  has  gone, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Tailed  Blue,  would  be  assuredly 
natives  if  they  were  not  so  persistently  hunted.  But  so  soon 
as  a  butterfly  becomes  rare  a  multitude  of  boys,  egged 
on  by  Mr.  Furneaux  and  his  kind,  respond  to  the  hue  and 
cry,  and  do  their  utmost  to  exterminate  the  survivors.  The  col- 
lecting of  butterflies  and  moths  by  boys  is  no  help  to  science, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  collectors  would  not  be  happier  in  the  cricket- 
field.  And  could  anything  be  more  pedantic  and  stupid,  and 
more  skilfully  designed  to  the  zoological  impoverishment  of  these 
islands,  than  the  high  value  attaching  to  a  "British  specimen" 
of  a  species  rare  here  but  common  abroad  ?  A  huge  proportion  of 
the  specimens  caught  by  boys  probably  never  get  set ;  of  those  that 
do,  the  majority  are  doubtless  thrown  aside  ultimately,  and  left  to 
decay.  Moreover,  the  collecting  passion  might  just  as  well  find 
a  harmless  vent  in  stamps.  But,  apart  from  its  pitiful  object,  we 
must  admit  that  the  book  is  excellent  in  every  way. 

Cloudland,  which  Messrs.  Stanford  send  us,  deals  with  the 
nomenclature  of  clouds  and  their  value  in  forecasting  the  weather. 
Mr.  Let,  its  author,  is  not  an  attractive  writer,  and  the  general 
effect  of  his  book  is  extremely  prosaic.  He  proposes  to  dis- 
tinguish a  number  of  types  of  weather,  to  provide  a  handbook  of 
explanatory  charts,  and  to  announce  the  local  weather  as  they 
announce  music-hall  turns,  by  exhibiting  a  number.  The  total 
would  be  less  than  999.  be  says,  but  even  that  might  put  a  burden 
on  your  common  man.  Some  beautiful  cloud  photographs  by 
Mr.  Clay  den  are  given,  and  Mr.  Ley  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  substituted  cloud  photographs  for  his  coloured 
plates. 

The  Humour  of  Spain  (Walter  Scott),  selected  by  Susette  M. 
Tayloe,  illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar,  is  an  extremely  varied 
miscellany  drawn  from  many  Spanish  writers,  varying  greatly  in 
the  gift  of  humour.  The  humour  of  some  of  the  extracts  is,  in- 
deed, almost  imperceptible.  Like  other  volumes  of  the  "  Inter- 
national Humour  "  series,  the  book  is  too  much  of  a  collection  of 
f  snippets."  The  exquisite  drollery  of  "  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,"  for 
example,  is  ill  represented  by  such  a  method.  The  samples  from 
modern  literature  are  more  liberal  in  measure. 


The  almanacs  for  1895  are  making  their  appearance,  that  old 
favourite,  The  British  Almanac  and  Companion,  now  in  its  sixty- 
eighth  year,  published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  being,  as 
usual,  to  the  fore.  It  retains,  inevitably,  its  well-proved  features 
of  utility,  things  proper  to  a  calendar,  and  compact  information 
with  regard  to  local  government,  education,  State  pensions,  the 
Colonies,  and  fifty  other  subjects.  We  note  the  customary  sum- 
maries of  the  Art  of  1894  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  the  Drama 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  Architecture  by  Mr.  Langton  Cole,  Science 
by  Mr.  Maunder,  and  the  rest.  From  the  same  publishers  we 
have  the  popular  Almanac,  by  "  Francis  Moore,  Physician,"  with 
the  familiar  motto,  "  Vox  Stellarum,"  a  capital  example  that  has 
long  survived,  and  deservedly,  the  flattery  of  imitation  and  the 
competition  of  hosts  of  rivals. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Rome  and  its  Environs 
{John  Murray),  revised  to  date  throughout  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Murray,  Professor  Lanctani,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Pellen,  is 
not  inaptly  described  by  the  editor  as  a  new  book,  being  to  a 
certain  extent  re-written,  and,  as  a  whole,  re-shaped.  The 
result,  altogether,  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  travellers.  In 
another  respect,  apart  from  editing,  this  fifteenth  edition  of 
Murray's  Home  is  greatly  improved.  It  is  printed  on  a  thin 
paper  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  paper 
hitherto  used,  and  the  consequent  gain  in  lightness  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  consult  or  carry  the  book. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Letts  their  useful  diaries, 
almanacs,  blotting-pads,  &c.  No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid 
them  than  by  saying  that  they  reach  their  usual  high  standard  of 
unpretentious  excellence. 

We  have  also  received  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Dodd's  Guide  for 
Rural  District  Councillors  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  (H.  Cox), 
a  handy  election  manual ;  Suggestions  on  Government,  by  S.  E. 
Moffett  (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.);  the  Index  volume 
to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  Cambridge,  by  Robert 
Bowes  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes) ;  The  Story  of  Selby 
Abbey,  with  illustrations  (Selby  :  Spencer  ;  London  :  Nutt)  ; 
Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literature,  by  W.  H.  Low, 


M.A.  Vol.  III.  (Clive) ;  Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  selected 
from  the  Griechische  Gutter-  und  Heldensagen  of  Professor  J. 
Schrammen,  by  A.  R.  Lechner  (Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  an 
easy  German  reading-book,  with  notes  and  vocabulary ;  Com- 
mercial Geography,  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  ;  Shakspeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  edited,  with  notes, 
by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  ; 
Part  39  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  by  J.  R.  Green  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Sea  Spray ; 
and  other  Poems,  by  Jeannie  Bednall  (Elliot  Stock) ;  Angeline  ; 
and  other  Poems,  by  Farel  V.  C.  Serjeant  (Sonnenschein  & 
Co.) ;  The  Flute-Player,  by  Francis  Howard  Williams 
(Putnam's  Sons) ;  A  Daxvnless  Fate,  by  Ivon  Hamilton 
Camtione  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  ;  A  Police  Sergeant's  Secret,  by 
Kilsyth  Stellier  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  and  Life  in  an  Asylum 
(Clay  Brothers). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  will  publish  next  week  the  fourth 
and  final  volume  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  They  will  also  issue  The 
Book  of  the  Pose,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  a  careful  account 
of  amateur  rose-culture,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs. 

Mr.  Fisher  TJnwin  will  shortly  publish,  in  two  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  several  portraits,  The  Life  of  Charles  Bradlaugh,  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner.  It  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  life  and  career,  and  is  in- 
tended to  correct  certain  current  misrepresentations.  Mr.  John 
M.  Robertson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  editor  of  the 
National  Reformer,  and  now  edits  the  Liberty  Revieiv,  contri- 
butes an  account  of  his  predecessor's  Parliamentary  struggle, 
his  political  ideas,  and  his  attitude  towards  religion. 

Mr.  Unwin  is  also  issuing  a  small  book  on  Elliptical  Orbits  : 
their  distinctive  Mechanical  Characteristics  and  possible  Origin, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Larkin,  Carlyle's  former  helper,  who  wrote  the 
well-known  book  on  Carlyle,  and  the  Open  Secret  of  his  Life. 

Mr.  Unwin  has  also  a  new  "  Pseudonym  "  ready  for  next  week, 
entitled  Cliff  Days,  the  story  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  typical 
Fleet  Street  man  ;  and,  in  addition,  an  illustrated  edition  de  luxe 
of  Mr.  Crockett's  Stickit  Minister,  limited,  as  far  as  the  English 
issue  is  concerned,  to  250  copies. 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  publish  immediately  the  first  four 
books  of  Goethe's  autobiography,  the  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,  forming  the  twelfth  volume  of  Professor  Buchheim's 
collection  of  German  Classics.  There  will  be  an  introduction, 
giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  general 
contents  of  the  book,  and  a  complete  commentary  on  the  text. 

The  announcements  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  comprise  a  new 
version  of  Beowulf,  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wyatt  ; 
The  Well  at  the  World's  End,  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  woodcuts  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gaskin  ;  a  new  edition  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 
with  two  woodcuts  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones ;  a  new  edition  of 
Chaucer,  in  folio,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  with  upwards  of  70 
woodcuts^by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  and  Shelley's  Poems,  in  three 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  ready.  Mr.  Morris 
has  in  preparation  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  edited  by  Dr. 
Furnivall ;  a  reprint  of  the  ancient  English  metrical  romance  of 
Syr  Perceval,  taken  from  the  Thornton  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral ;  Lord  Berners's  translation  of  Froissart,  in 
two  volumes,  folio ;  a  new  prose  romance,  called  Philo  Christopher, 
by  Mr.  Morris,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  woodcut 
books,  early  printed  books,  and  MSS.  at  Kelmscott  House ;  two 
volumes  of  selected  poems  of  Herrick  and  Coleridge,  edited 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis ;  and  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts. 

The  January  number  of  Temple  Bar  will  contain  the  first  part 
of  a  series  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  letters  to  Fanny  Kemble 
(about  a  hundred  in  all),  edited  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright. 

We  regret  extremely  that,  owing  to  misreading  a  note  which 
was  sent  to  us  in  regard  to  the  Bookworm,  we  announced  that 
the  Bookman  was  about  to  be  discontinued  in  its  present  form. 
We  are  very  glad,  however,  to  learn,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing,  that  the  Bookman  is  in  so  flourishing  a  condition 
that  it  ,kas  arranged  for  the  issue  of  an  American  edition  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered  in 
any  way. 

The  new  number  of  the  North  American  Review — which  is  now 
published  in  England  by  Mr.  Heinemann — will  contain  several 
articles  of  interest,  including  "  The  Catholic  System  in  Rome," 
by  Mgr.  Satolli,  Papal  Delegate  ;  "  How  the  Czar's  Death  affects 
Europe,"  by  Stepniak  ;  and  studies  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  by 
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Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  of  Froude  by]  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith. 

Among  the  original  articles  in  the  new  number  of  the  Religious 
Review  of  Reviews,  which  appears  on  the  15th  inst.,  are  "The 
School  Board  Polls,"  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson ;  "  Sub-elementary 
Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade;  and  "  The  Art  of  Read- 
ing," by  Canon  Fleming. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  bringing  out  a  cheap  edition  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Colchester's  book  on  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Criticism. 

HazeWs  Annual  for  1895  will  be  published  to-day.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  among  the  new  celebrities  about  whom  the 
world  is  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  hear  at  the  moment  are  Mr. 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett ;  also  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Germany. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Strand, 
London,  or  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

We  purpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  the  15th  of  December 

a  Literary  Supplement.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion 

in  this  number  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  early  as 
possible. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
" XVII  CENTURY" 
CARPETS 

"jV/TAPLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  purchasers 
to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price  before  deciding 
elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many  instances  reproductions 
of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD  LONDON 


THEATRES,  &c. 


H 


AYMARKET  THEATRE.— Mr.  TREE, 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager. 


TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at 9.30  o'clock,  JOHN-A-DREAMS, 
byC.  Haddon  Chambers. 
MATINEES  every  Saturday,  at  2.30.   Last  Two  Wednesday  MATINfiES,  Wednesday 
next,  December  12,  and  Wednesday,  December  19. 

Special  MATINEES,  THE  RED  LAMP  and  THE  BALL ADMONGER,  December  13, 
at  2.  Thursday, December  20,  and  Wednesday,  December  2,i,  at  2,  THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF 
WINDSOR. 

A  SPECIAL  MATINEE  under  the  Patronage  of  H.R.II.  PRINCESS  LOUISE 
(Marchioness  of  Lornci.will  be  given  in  AID  of  the  HOUSE  OF  SHELTER,  Baggally- 
Street,  Burdett  Road,  E„  on 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  December  11,  at  2  o'clock. 


"T)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

U  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7  30,  a  New  and  Original  Sporting 
and  Spectacular  Drama,  entitled  THE  DERBY  WINNER.  (Full  particulars  see  daily 
papers.)   MATINEE  every  Saturday  at  1.30.   Box  Office  open  10  to  6. 

(Crystal  palace  tenth  Saturday  concert 

December  15,  at  3,0.  First  Performance  of  the  Dramatic  Symphony  by  Hector  Berlioz* 
entitled  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Vocal  Soloists,  and  Chorus.  Vocalists* 
Miss  Dews,  Mr.  Edwin  Wareham,  Mr.  Norman  Salmond,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir. 
Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  The  Programme  will  also  include  Meditation  for 
Violin,  Harp,  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  "  Bouches  Fermiies  "(  Massenet).  Numbered  Seats,  2a. 
and  4s. ;  Unnumbered,  Is. 

RIVIERA   and   NORTH   ITALY. — EXHIBITION   of  97 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  AINSLIE  BEAN.  NOiVOPSN.  Admission 
including  Catalogue,  Is— THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  28  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

OYAL    SOCIETY  of   BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ADAM  E.  PROCIOB,  Hun.  Secretary. 


R 


R 


OYAL    INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 


COLLEGE. 


The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  September,  1805. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assistant 
Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Telegraph  Department.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Seobetaby,  at  the 
College. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of 
£80,  one  of  £50.  one  of  £40.   Examination  begins  July  17.     For  further  information: 
pply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


D 


R.  EDWIN  L.  SHATTUCK,  American  Dentist,  D.M.D. 

Harvard  (late  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  at  Harvard  University!. 
GENUINE  AMEKICAN  DENTISTRY,  at  most  moderate  fees,  by  a  genuine  American 
Dentist.  Crown  Work,  Artificial  Teeth  without  Plates,  Gold  Fillings,  &c.  No  fee  for 
Consultation.   Ten  to  five. 

23  CONDUIT  STREET,  Bond  Street,  W. 
TESTIMONIAL  from  Dr.  VEO,  D.M.D.,  Boston. 
"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  you  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Shattuck;  you  may,  with 
confidence,  trust  yourself  to  his  prot'essiotjai  care.  An  expert  dentist  of  the  highest  calibre, 
to  whom  no  case  is  too  difficult,  his  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  will  be  found  long 
lasting.  His  great  forte  is  his  ability  to  obtain  ths  best  results  with  the  least  possible  pain  and. 
inconvenience  to  his  patients." 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possf  ss  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz  t 
PERFECT  MATERIALS  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS  PERFECT  FINISH 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION  PERFECT  ACTION 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE, 
Legion  of  Honour.   Numerous  Gold  Medals. 
JOHN    BRINSMEAD   &  SONS, 
Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Lists  free  of  the  Leading  Music  Sellers. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 
PIANOS  by  Bechstein.  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach.  Erartf, 
Blulhner,  Stfinwav,  &C,  in  Btock,  FULLEST  CASH  DlSCOOXTS,  CV 
on  our  HlBE  STSTFM. 

SECOND-HAND  PI  4NOS  by  all  makers,  returned  fron 
now  si  eciallv  offered  from  £15.    Send  for  Price  Lists. 

CRAMER'S,  isa  Mid  ■-01  REGENT  STF.fc.ET.  W. 
and  46   40  MOORGATE  bTKEET.  E.C..  LONDON. 


CRAMER'S 
PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


GOEDECKER  &  MOLL, 

Wine  Merchants, 
6  6  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  S.W. 

Specialities  of  High.  Class 

CHAMPAGNES,  CLARETS, 

BURGUNDIES,  HOCKS. 

DESSANDIER'S  BRANDIES. 

*  VINTAGE  1882. 

*  *  *  VINTAGE  1872. 

Xist  of  Prices  and  Samples  on  application. 


66  ST.  JAMES  STEEET,  S.W. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS'S  COCOA, 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


DE 


FLOP 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writs  :— 
"  Bear  favourable  compari- 
son with  choice  Havannahs, 
and  cost  about  one- third." 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand ,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.   Established  1780. 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAB, 

^>t  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Prices  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizesV 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  Is. ;  post  free, 12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


No.  2,042.]  December  15,  1894.  vrESffS*.  {  gbatib. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  BOOKS. 


Super-roval  4to.  £3  3s. 

ALBERT  MOORE:  His  Life  and  Works.     By  A.  Lys  Baldry.  Illustrated 

•with  10  Photogravures  and  about  70  other  Illustrations.    Sumptuously  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  bound  in  golden  linen. 
"  The  many  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Moore  will  welcome  the  publication 


of  the  handsome  volume  The  book  is  excellently  got  up.   The  illustrations 

are  numerous  and  interesting,  embracing  as  they  do  reproductions  of  a  large 
number  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Moore's  works,  and  the  type  and  binding  are  also  first 
rate." — Scotsman. 


"Mr.  Baldry  in  his  text  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task  with  singular  felicity . 

 He  has  written  of  his  former  master  not  only  with  the  warm  admiration  of 

a  pupil  but  with  the  sane  and  logical  criticism  of  an  expert  It  is  not 

possible  to  prove  by  a  specimen  of  the  illustrations  themselves  that  the  photo- 
gravures are  excellent  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  very  successful  repro- 
ductions."— St.  Jamrs's  Budget. 


Small  colombier  8vo.  in  special  binding,  21s.  net. 

RAPHAEL'S  MADONNAS ;  and  other  Great  Pictures.  ^Reproduced  from  the 

Original  Paintings.    With  a  Life  of  Raphael,  and  an  Account  of  his  Chief  Works.    By  KARL  KAROLY,  Author  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Paintings  of  Florence."    With  51  Illustrations,  including  9  Photogravures. 
"  The  book  in  effect  is  a  good  and  most  handy  summary,  charmingly  illustrated,  I     "  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  these  admirable  reproluctioni  seriatim ;  it  will 
of  what  is  known  about  thes3  famous  pictures." — Times.  \  suffice  to  bless  them  in  the  bulk  with  a  single  word  of  cordial  pnlse." — Sketch. 

Small  colombier  8vo.  21s.  net. 

SIR    EDWARD     BURNE-JONES,   Bart.:    a   Record   and   Review.  By 

MALCOLM  BELL.    Third  Edition,  in  special  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White. 

"  In  its  specially  designed  cover,  it  will  probably  secure  a  long  period  of  popu-        "  Worthy  of  unqualified  praise." — Daily  Telegraph. 
larlty  as  a  gift  book,  which  is  not  merely  comely,  but  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  artist 
it  illustrates.   The  photogravures  of  '  King  Cophetua  '  and  '  A  Portrait'  are  among 
the  best  yet  produced,  and  of  its  hundred  pictures  a  very  small  number  fall  below 
an  unusually  high  standard  of  excellence." — Studio. 


"  If  anyone  wants  a  record  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  artistic  geniuses  of  his 
ticre,  we  can  advise  him  to  do  nothing  better  than  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
Bell's  book." —  Westminster  Gazette, 


Crown  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET:  the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the  Navy 


of  the  Empire.  By  Commander  CHARLES  ST.  ROBINSON,  R.N.  With  about  150  Reproductions  of  Paintings,  Prints,  and  Drawings  illus- 
trative of  Battle^,  Ships,  Persons,  Castoms,  and  Social  Life  in  the  Navy.    Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  This  fascinating  volume  fills  a  gap  in  our  naval  literature,  and  fills  it  with 
excellent  effect." — Times. 


"Captain  Robinson  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  writing  a  popular  history  of  the 
Navy  as  a  national  institution,  and  has  carried  it  out  very  ably.  The  book  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  '  book  for  boys,'  it  is  part  of  its  merit  that  it  is  a  book  for  boys, 
a  book  which  boys  will  read  and  pore  over  ;  but  it  is  as  much,  and  more,  a  book  for 

the  boys' fathers  It  is  surprising  how  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter 

the  compiler  has  managed  to  pack  into  a  limited  compass." — Alhenceum. 

"Not  only  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of  reference,  but  a  brightly- written  and 
attractive  book."— Sjiecta'or. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  long  ere  it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a 
text-book  of  the  subject  it  deals  with.  It  is  far  and  away  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  been  produced,  and  no  public  library  nor  institution  will  be  complete 
without  it."— St.  James's  Budget. 


Crown  8vo.  5s. 

HALF-HOURS  with  an   OLD     GOLFER.    A  Pot-pourri  for  Golfers.  By 

"  CALAMO  CURRENTE."   With  40  Illustrations,  inc'uding  4  Coloured  Plates  by  G.  A.  Laundy. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "EX-LIBRIS"  SERIES. 

Imperial  16mo.  500  pp.  12s.  Gd.  net. 

AMERICAN  BOOKPLATES.    By  Charles  Dexter  Allen.    With  Biblio- 

graphy  by  E.  N.  HEWINS.    With  170  Illustrations  and  9  Copperplates. 

%*  Sevent3'-five  Tall  Copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  with  41  Copperplates,  42s.  net. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE.    Imperial  16mo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  BOOKPLATES:  an  Illustrated  Handbook  for  Students  of  Ex-Libris. 

By  EGERTON  CASTLE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  SERVICE  of  ANGELS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  Master  of  Trinity 

Hall,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Pastor  Pastorum." 
"  It  is  poor  praise,  but  it  is  mere  justice,  to  say  that  this  is  the  prettiest  book  I  the  world  these  old  things  become  new.  and  these  new  things  linked  to  old.  Into 
that  has  come  into  our  hands  for  many  a  long  day,  and  wc  have  only  one  regret,  |  the  doctrine  of  Angels  that  the  book  develops  we  could  not  go  at  any  length,  and 
;hat  tbe  mind  which  conceived  it  and  the  noble  ' Pastor-Pastorum '  which  preceded     our  first  sentence  would  mar  bejond  recognition  the  fascination  of  the  fashion 
t,  should  not  have  opened  its  treasure- houS3  jcars  ago  and  brought  lorth  to  all  |  of  it." — Cambridge  Review. 

Crown  8  vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3s  Gd. 

UNCLE  PETER'S  RIDDLE;  a  Story  for  Children.    By  Ella  K.  Sanders. 

With  30  Illustrations  by  Florence  M.  Cooper. 
"A  charmingly  mat  story-book  for  children." — Star. 

"  This  is  a  dainty  little  volun.e,  containing  a  true,  natural  children's  story  No  girl  can  read  this  book  without  being  the  better  for  it." — Practicd  Teacher. 


THE  ALDINE  SHELLEY. 

SHELLEY'S   POETICAL    WORKS.     Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by 

H.  BUXTON  FORMAN.  5  vols.  2s.  6d.  each  not.  Also  a  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  Irish  linen,  with  special  design,  5  vols.,  in  cloih 
case,  gilt,  lbs.  net. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION  OF  MRS.  GATTY'S  PARABLES. 

MRS.  GATTY'S    PARABLES   from   NATURE.    Illustrated  Edition.  With 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full- page  Illustrations,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Sir  J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolff,  and 
I        other  Artists.   Complete  Edition,  with  Short  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewing.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

STRAPAROLA.  —  The  NIGHTS   of  STRAPAROLA. 

Now  first  Translated  into  English  by  W.  G.  WATERS.    With  18  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  E.  R.  Hughes,  A.R.W.S.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £3  3s.  net. 
One  thousand  Copies  printed  for  England  and  America.    Also  210  Copies  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  with  2  additional  Illustrations,  £6  6e.  net.   A  prospectus,  with  a 
specimen  plate,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  [Ready. 

HORACE  WALPOLE.— MEMOIRS  of  the  REIGN  of 

KING  GEORGE  the  THIRD.   First  published  by  Fir  DENIS  LE  MAR- 
CHANT,  Bart.,  and  now  re-edited  by  G.  F.  RUSSELL  BARKER.  With 
16  Portraits.   4  vol?,  demy  8vo.  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 
740  Copies  printed  for  England  ;  2G0  for  America.   A  prospectus  will  be  sent  on 
application.  [Ready. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN.— The  SURPRISING  ADVEN- 

TURES  of  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN.  Copiously  Illustrated  by  William 
Strang  and  J.  B.  Clark,    Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  '[Ready. 

BORDER  BALLADS.— TWELVE  BORDER  BALLADS. 

With  12  Full-page  Etchings  by  C.  O.  Murray,  and  an  Introduction  by 
ANDREW  LANG.   4to.  21s.  net.  [Ready. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  MUSES'  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND  of  HAWTHORNDEN-POEMS. 

Edited  by  WM.  C.  WARD.   2  vols.  18mo.  Its.  net.  [Ready. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

GEORGE   GISSING.— IN    the   YEAR  of 

JUBILEE.   A  Novel.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  [Ready. 

COLIN  MIDDLETON.—  WITHOUT  RESPECT  of  PER- 

SONS.   A  Novel.    1  vol.  crown  8ro.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

MORLEY  ROBERTS.— RED  EARTH.    1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  Gs. 

J.  H.  PEARCE  (Author  of  "  Jaco  Treloar,"  "  Drolls 

from  Shadowland,  "&c.)—  TALES  of  the  MASQUE.   1  vol.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 

  [Ready. 

ILLUSTRATED  FAIRY  TALE 3. 

COSSACK  FAIRY  TALES.   Translated  by  R.  Nisbet 

BAIN.   Illustrated  by  Ernest  Mitchell.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

MOIRA  O'NEILL.— The  ELF  ERRANT.  Illustrated 

by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.   Small  4to.  4s.  6d.  [Ready. 

MADAME  D'AULNOY'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated 

by  ANNIE  MACDONELL  and  ELIZABETH  LEI?.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Illustrated  by  Clinton  Peters.  New  Edi- 
tion, wi:h  many  additional  Illustrations.   Fcp.  4to.  7s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.— The  LITTLE  MER- 

MA  ID,  and  OTHER  STORIES.  Translated  by  R.  NISBET  BAIN.  With 
6"<  Illustrations  (chiefly  Full-page)  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.   Royal  4to.  12s.  Gd. 

*»*  Also  350  Copies  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  the  Illustrations  mounted  on 
Japanese  Paper. 

RUSSIAN  FAIRY  TALES.   Translated  by  R.  Nisbet 

BAIN.    Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere.   Demy  8vo.  5s.  [Second  Edition. 

THEO  GIFT.— FAIRY  TALES  from  the  FAR  EAST. 

Illustrated  by  O.  von  Glehn.   Fcp.  4to.  5s. 


DRAMA. 

JOHN  FORD'S  WORKS.   Edited  by  William  Gifford 

and  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DICE.  Reissued,  with  Additions.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  21s  net.  [Shortly. 

ILLUSTRATED   CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

ANACREON.—  The  GREEK  TEXT,   with  Thomas 

STANLEY'S  Translation.  Edited  by  A.  H.  BUlXEN.  Illustrated  by  J.  R. 
Weguelin.   Fcp.  4to.  21s.  net. 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD.—  VATHEK.   Edited  by  Dr. 

RICHARD  GARNETT.  With  8  Full-page  Etchings  by  Herbert  Nye. 
Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

*»*  600  copies  printed  for  England  and  America. 

GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO.— The  DECAMERON.  Trans- 

lated  by  JOHN  PAYNE.  Illustrated  by  Louis  Chalon.  With  20  Full-page 
Illustrations.   2  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  £3  2s.  net. 

CATULLUS.   Edited  by  S.  G.  Owen,  Senior  Student 

of  Christ  Church.   Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.    Fcp.  4to.  16s.  net. 

*»«  Also  110  copies  on  Japanese  Vellum,  with  an  additional  Illustration, 
price  31s.  6d.  net. 

FRANCIS   RABELAIS.— The   WORKS  of  MASTER 

FRANCIS  RABELAIS.  Translated  by  Sir  THOMAS  URQUHART  of 
Cromarty,  and  PETER  ANTONY  MQTTEOX.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Anatole  de  Montakjlon.  Illustrated  by  L.  Chalon.  2  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  £3  3s.  net. 

PAUL  SCARRON.-COMICAL  WORKS.    Done  into 

English  by  TOM  BROWN,  of  Shifual.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  J. 
Jusserand.  Illustrated  from  the  Designs  of  Oudry.  2  vols,  demy  8vo. 
price  21s.  net. 

LAWRENCE  &  BITLLEN,  lfi  Henrietta  St .  Covent  Garden,  London. 


By  Frank  Stockton. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS. 


Completion  in  Eight  Volumes  of  CasselVs  New  Cyclopwdia, 
Now  ready.   Complete  in  Eight  Vols.   5s.  each. 

CASSELL'S  STOREHOUSE  of  GENERAL 

INFORMATION.  Fully  Illustrated  with  high-class  Wool  Engravings,  and 
with  Maps  and  Coloured  Plates. 

"  Up  to  date  in  every  particular." — National  Observer. 

The  LIFE  of  DANIEL  DEFOE.   By  Thomas 

WRIGHT.   With  17  full-page  Illustrations.  21s. 
"  Mr.  Wright  has  produced  a  vivacious  and  interesting  book,  which  we  confidently 
recommend  to  all  lovers  of  literature." — Speaker. 

POMONA'S  TRAVELS. 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  5s. 
"Every  one  who  has  read  the  inimitable  '  Rudder  Grange  '  must  be  glad  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Pomona." — Spectator. 

The  HIGHWAY  of  SORROW.    By  Hesba 

Stretton,  and  a  well-known  Russian  Exile.  Gs. 

"  '  The  Highway  of  Sorrow '  is  intensely  interesting." — Daily  Chronicle. 
"  A  romance  charged  wiih  a  strange  and  moving  pathos.''— Academy. 

CASSELL'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  COOKERY 

BOOK.   By  Lizzie  Heritage.   With  Preface  by  Leonard  Gruneneelder, 
Chef,  Grand  Hotel,  London.   12  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  6s.  . 
"The  book  is  so  large,  so  comprehensive,  so  well  ordered,  and  so  exhaustively 
instructive  as  to  form  a  little  library  of  its  subject." — Scotsman. 

The  MAGAZINE  of  ART"  VOLUME  for 

1894.   With  about  400  Choice  Illustrations,  14  beautiful  Etchings  or  Photo- 
gravures, and  a  Series  of  Ful  1-page  Plates.  21s. 
The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  Volumes  of  The  Magazine  of  Art— tho=e  alre»dy 
published  being  now  only  obtainable  at  a  largely  increased  price— renders  it  desirable 
that  all  those  wh  >  wish  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  present  year's  issue  should  order  frcm 
their  bookseller  without  delay. 

THIRD  TEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

EUROPEAN  PICTURES  of  the  YEAR  1894. 

With  125  Continental  Pictures  of  the  present  j'ear.  Paper  covers,  2s.  6d. ;  or 
in  cloth.  4j. 

The    CABINET    PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

Complete  in  Five  Series.  Each  containing  yG  Cabinet  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Day,  Irom  Photographs  by  Mersrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey, 
Photographers  to  the  Queen.    With  Biographical  Sketches.    15s.  each. 

The  TIDAL  THAMES.    By  Grant  Allen. 

With  India-proof  Impressions  of  20  magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure 
PHtes,  and  with  many  other  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  after  Original  Drawings 
bv  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  In  1  handsome  volume,  half-morocco  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  &o  13s.  Gd. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST.  With  Dore's 

Illustrations.   Popular  Edition.   Cloth  gilt,  or  buckram,  7s.  G 1. 
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BOOKS. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

History  of  British  Guiana  from  the  year  1668  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  James  Rodway,  F.L.S.  Vol.  III.  1833- 1893. 
Georgetown,  Demerara  :  J.Thomson.  1894. 

MR.  ROD  WAY  has  now  completed  his  History  of  British 
Guiana,  and  has  brought  his  narrative  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  volume  before  us  begins  with  the  year  1833,  and 
therefore  comprises  in  its  scope  the  three  great  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  colony  since  that  time — namely,  Emancipation, 
Immigration,  and  the  Boundary  Question.  It  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  a  work  of  great  profundity  or  research,  but  the  author 
gives  a  fairly  lucid  account  of  the  sequence  of  events,  and  endea- 
vours to  hold  the  balance  impartially  between  the  opposing 
parties.  The  book  appears  to  be  compiled  chiefly  from  con- 
temporary newspapers,  especially  from  the  Gazette,  which  seems 
to  have  kept  the  coolest  head  in  discussing  heated  topics,  assisted 
by  the  Reports  of  Commissions  and  Blue-books.  The  author's 
own  remarks  are  sensible,  and  evidently  aided  by  extensive  local 
knowledge.  He  tells  the  story  of  Emancipation  succinctly,  but 
it  is  now  so  old  that  it  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  It  was 
inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  and  it  did  not  produce  the  results  ex- 
pected by  either  party.  In  British  Guiana  the  great  change  was 
managed  with  singular  ability  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Carmichael 
Smyth,  who  fubsequently  died  at  his  post,  while  the  planters 
appear  to  have  done  their  best  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  even  of  their  own  accord  hastened  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  galling  to  them  in  the  extreme,  when  in  1836  two 
agents  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  John  Scoble  and  William 
Lloyd,  stationed  themselves  in  Georgetown,  with  a  mission 
to  furnish  sensational  reports  for  the  benefit  of  the  audiences 
at  Exeter  Hall.  "Being  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
negroes,  it  naturally  followed  that  their  reports  were  one-sided, 
and  filled  with  pretty  tales  of  pious  and  industrious  apprentices 
being  abused  by  their  brutal  masters,  most  of  which  were  untrue, 
or  had  only  the  slenderest  thread  of  fact.''  The  planters  were 
naturally  very  sore,  particularly  as  they  had  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  ear  of  the  public  in  England.  They  could  only  appeal  to 
facts,  and  the  Gazette  published  returns  of  the  complaints  made 
by  negro  apprentices  every  month.  During  November  1837  the 
total  was  129,  these  charging  the  masters  with  assaults,  providing 
insufficient  lood  and  clothing,  unsuitable  lodging,  working  women 
during  pregnancy,  &c.  Of  tbese  102  were  found  frivolous,  and 
of  the  remainder  25  were  proved,  apparently  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  No  one  who  knows  the  negro's  fondness  for 
going  to  law  upon  th.3  slightest  pretext  need  be  surprised  at  the 
result. 

The  amount  of  compensation  money  awarded  to  the  colony 
was  4,297,117/.  10s.  6d.  for  84,915  slaves,  being  an  average  of 
50/.  12s.  id.  per  head.  This,  of  course,  ought  to  have  been  treated 
as  capital  and  invested  ;  but  many  planters  were  obliged  to  pay 
tbeir  share  away  in  redemption  of  mortgages,  for  which  the  land 
was  no  longer  held  to  be  sufficient  security,  while  others  dipped 
into  it  to  provide  high  wages  to  induce  the  labourers  to  continue 
to  work.  Trial  engagements  were  made  with  some  of  them  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  month,  with  house,  provision  ground, 
and  medical  attendance.  But  the  difficulty  was  very  great,  and 
if  the  planter  could  not  reap  his  crop  he  went  to  the  wall. 

"  The  negro's  ideal  of  a  free  man  was  either  the  estates' 
proprietor  or  the  well-to-do  tradesman,  not  the  field  labourer. 
He  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  or  even  a  free  negro,  work- 
ing in  the  field,  and  therefore  could  not  see  the  necessity 
for  his  doing  so.  At  first  the  planters  tried  every  possi- 
ble means  to  l;eep  him  on  the  estates,  but  as  one  after  another 
became  ruined,  and  plantations  could  be  bought  for  very 
little,  the  negroes  joined  together  and  purchased  them  with 
their  savings,  part  of  which  had  been  accumulated  during 
slavery  and  apprenticeship,  and  the  remainder  from  the  high 
wages  lately  obtained.  Some  of  tbese  estates  were  in  good 
order  and  ready  for  cane-planting,  and  the  negroes  set  to  work 
to  keep  them  in  the  same  condition.  But  none  of  them  pos- 
sessed anything  like  administrative  ability,  nor  would  they 
submit  to  be  governed  by  any  of  their  own  people.  All  wanted 
to  be  masters,  to  do  as  little  work  as  they  chose,  and  to  do 
what  they  liked  with  the  common  property.  The  results 
were,  of  course,  disastrous." 


The  more  solvent  planters  still  held  on  with  such  labour  as  they 
could  get,  though  with  greatly  diminished  output  of  sugar  or 
coffee,  and  reaping  a  bare  subsistence.  A  far  greater  blow  than 
Emancipation  was,  however,  dealt  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
mother-country  in  August  1846,  when  all  foreign  sugar  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  footing  as  that  from  the  colonies.  We  are 
not  here  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  Free-trade  and  Pro- 
tection ;  but  to  the  outside  world,  and  naturally  to  the  colonies 
concerned,  it  seemed  the  merest  Pharisaism  to  object  to  and  to 
stamp  out  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  and  a  few  years  later 
when,  as  a  consequence,  sugar  became  scarcer  and  dearer,  to  give 
to  the  slave-trade  of  foreign  countries  the  greatest  impulse  which 
it  had  ever  known,  and  retard  for  years  the  universal  freedom 
which  England  professed  to  desire.  In  British  Guiana  the 
effect  of  this  unequal  competition  was  immediate;  numerous 
estates  had  to  be  abandoned ;  house  property  in  the  towns 
was  depreciated  in  value ;  and  wages  were  obliged  to  be 
lowered,  which  led  to  disturbances.  After  receiving  a  report 
from  Lieutenant-Governor  Walker  to  the  Colonial  Office,  on 
June  18th,  1849,  Earl  Grey  wrote  a  dispatch  "with  feelings 
of  great  pain  and  much  anxiety  for  the  future,"  one  which  must 
have  been  perused  even  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  with  some 
qualms  of  misgiving.  The  following  extract  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion : — 

"  It  is  most  melancholy  to  learn  that,  while  the  difficulties  of 
the  planters  have  continued  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  to 
become  more  and  more  severe,  until  now  their  ruin  appears  to 
be  almost  complete,  and  the  depreciation  of  property,  once  of 
such  great  value,  has  reached  a  point  which  has  involved  in 
the  deepest  distress  great  numbers  of  persons  both  in  this 
country  and  the  colony ;  at  the  same  time  the  negroes,  instead 
of  having  made  a  great  advance  in  civilization,  as  might  have 
been  hoped  during  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
their  emancipation,  have,  on  the  contrary,  retrograded  rather 
than  improved,  and  that  they  are  now  as  a  body  less  amenable 
than  they  were  when  that  great  change  took  place,  to  the 
restraints  of  religion  and  of  law,  less  docile  and  tractable,  and 
almost  as  ignorant  and  as  much  subject  as  ever  to  the 
degrading  superstition  which  their  forefathers  brought  with 
them  from  Africa." 

As  soon  as  Emancipation  had  become  an  established  fact,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  no  reasonable  inducements  were  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  negroes  to  return  to  their  work  in  numbers  adequate 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  the  planters,  naturally,  were 
obliged  to  turn  to  the  only,  though  more  expensive,  alternative — 
Immigration.  The  West  India  Islands  lay  near  at  hand,  and 
these  were  tried  in  the  first  place.  The  result  was  un- 
satisfactory ;  the  best  labourers  would  not  leave  their  own 
islands,  and  many  of  the  new  arrivals  made  common  cause 
with  those  of  their  own  race,  and  became  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence. Attention  was  then  turned  to  India,  whence  Mauritius 
had  already  begun  to  import  coolies,  and  the  first  vessel  to  arrive 
was  the  Hesperus,  on  May  5th,  1838.  "  Mr.  John  Gladstone  took 
the  greater  portion ;  64  men,  3  women,  and  3  children  going  to 
Vreed-en-hoop,  and  31  men  to  Vriedestein."  Again  did  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  interfere,  and  by  their  influence  an  Order  in 
Council  was  published  in  the  following  September,  prohibiting 
the  transportation  of  coolies  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  three 
ensuing  years.  Scoble  made  violent  accusations,  which  resulted 
in  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  reported  in  June  1839.  The 
general  tenor  was  favourable  to  the  planters,  though  cases  of  ill- 
usage  were  proved  against  the  Sirdars.  The  manager  of  an 
estate,  being  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coolies,  could  not 
understand  their  complaints,  and  left  too  much  to  the  Sirdar, 
whence  arose  much  trouble  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Rodway  opines 
that  "  the  odium  which  fell  on  Plantations  Vreed-en-hoop  and 
Vriedestein  was  probably  the  reason  for  the  Gladstones  selling 
out  the  first  estate  and  giving  up  their  connexion  with  Demerara 
a  little  later."  Sierra  Leone,  Madeira,  the  United  States, 
Havannah,  and  the  Bahamas  were  tried  in  turn ;  but  the 
arrivals  were  wholly  insufficient.  In  January  1844  a  memorial 
to  Lord  Stanley  was  drawn  up,  pointing  out  that,  during  1843, 
23,000  coolies  had  been  introduced  into  Mauritius,  while  British 
Guiana,  a  large  colony  and  in  much  greater  need,  had  been 
prohibited  from  bringing  them.  Immigration  from  Africa 
had  also  been  recently  restricted.  They  asked  only  for 
bare  justice.  Bare  justice  was  at  length  granted  them 
in  1S45,  when  coolie  immigration  was  re-established  by  per- 
mission of  the  British  Government.  The  expense,  however,  was 
very  considerable.  From  1834  to  1848  46,514  immigrants  had 
been  imported  at  a  cost  of  360,685/.  Besides  this  outlay  there 
was  the  increased  cost  of  hospitals  and  payments  for  police  and 
prisons.  In  1853  the  first  ship  with  Chiuese  immigrants  arrived, 
and  henceforward  immigration  proceeded  in  a  fairly  continuous 
stream.    By  1861  the  colony  had  passed  its  worst  and  was 
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beginning  to  mend.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  had  taken  pilace, 
and  the  estates  as  a  rule  were  in  the  hands  of  capitalists. 
Machinery,  cleaner  cultivation,  and  the  vacuum  pan,  slowly,  but 
surely,  did  their  work;  in  1857  the  export  of  sugar  amounted  to 
58,766  hhds.;  in  1866  to  91,580  hhds. ;  and  in  1884  to  139,246  hhds. 
At  the  close  of  1883,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the  Foreign 
Bounty  system,  the  price  of  Demerara  crystals  fell  suddenly  from 
28s.  to  lSs. ;  and  here  Mr.  Rodway  rather  abruptly  leaves  the 
important  subject  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  turns  to  the  more 
alluring  one  of  gold. 

The  question  of  the  precise  boundaries  of  British  Guiana  has 
been  a  subject  long  in  dispute,  and  for  this  the  colonists  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  partly  to  blame.  In  1834  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  was  employed  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
to  continue  the  observations  of  Humboldt  through  British 
Guiana  to  the  coast,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  as  Commissary  for  surveying  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony.  The  colonists,  however,  refused  to  pay 
half  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  and,  although  Schomburgk  laid 
out  his  boundary,  no  proper  arrangements  were  made  with 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  to  get  it  accepted.  "When  gold  came  to 
be  discovered  in  the  disputed  districts,  the  question  of  the 
boundary  became,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to  settle. 
Great  Britain  claimed  all  the  country  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  time  of  its  cession,  or  under  their  protectorate; 
Venezuela  claimed  under  the  supposed  rights  of  Spain,  and  even 
ventured  to  include  districts  in  the  actual  possession  of  British 
Guiana.  In  1850  the  news  came  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
on  the  Yuruari,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  an  inter- 
mittent fever  on  the  subject.  Various  expeditions  were  fitted 
out,  but  though  it  was  plain  that  the  district  was  auriferous, 
the  investigation  was  not  sufficiently  systematic  to  lead  to  pay- 
ing results.  The  boundary  question  also  cropped  up,  for  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  finds  were  on  British  or  Venezuelan 
territory,  and  as  revolutions  in  the  latter  country  were  frequent, 
the  matter  was  difficult  to  adjust.  It  was  not  till  1889  that 
Lord  Gormanston  was  able  to  announce  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  determined  to  insist  on  and  maintain  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  up  to  Schomburgk's  line,  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  they  might  make  for  territory  beyond 
that  limit.  A  great  impulse  was  then  given  to  the  gold 
industry;  a  line  of  stations  was  fixed,  magistrates  appointed, 
and  the  communications  improved.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1893,  133,178  ozs.  were  brought  down,  the  number  of  labourers 
registered  being  22,957.  Even  this  result  is  far  from  what  was 
expected,  and  Mr.  Rodway  remarks  that  gold-finding  "  is 
hardly  developing  to  the  extent  that  might  be  wished."  From 
a  recent  return  we  see  that  the  exports  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  amount  to  76,701,  against  85,406 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Mr.  Rodway's  descrip- 
tion of  the  colony  during  recent  years  is  very  superficial.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the  men  who  risked  huge  fortunes  in 
machinery  and  plant  and  in  perfecting  the  drainage  ;  scant  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
efforts  made  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  ;  the  name  of 
the  great  Eishop  who  spent  a  fifty  years'  episcopate  in  doing  good 
to  the  colonists  of  all  classes,  and  whose  death  last  year  caused 
widespread  sorrow  throughout  the  whole  Anglican  communion, 
is  not  even  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  pages  are  taken  up 
with  paltry  disputes  between  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
which  have  left  no  mark  whatever  on  the  history  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Rodway  has  little  sense  of  proportion,  and  his  book  is  dis- 
figured by  too  many  misprints. 


A  STRANGE  CAREER. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Gladwyn  Jebb.  By  his  "Widow. 
With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Ridek  Haggard.  London  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 

f"PHI3  thrilling  romance  of  adventure  might  have  been  an 
imaginary  biography  by  a  Defoe  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Neither  Mr.  Stevenson  nor  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  who 
contributes  an  introduction,  ever  conceived  more  sensational 
situations  than  those  which  succeed  each  other  in  swift  succes- 
sion. Nay,  Mr.  Stevenson  might  even  have  found  suggestions 
for  mysterious  communications  with  the  unseen,  as  Mr.  Jebb, 
although  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action,  seems  to  have  been  in 
tolerably  familiar  relations  with  supernatural  agencies.  He  was 
a  Laurence  Oliphant  of  somewhat  more  robust  fibre,  who 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  psychological  or  philosophical 
speculations.  The  book  is  written  by  his  widow,  and  the 
perpetual  mention  of  him  as  "Jack"  strikes  the  keynote  to  the 


manner  of  treatment.  No  doubt  she  keenly  felt  her  loss,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  deal  with  her  subject  otherwise 
than  humorously.  Had  not  Jack  learned  to  take  life  as  a  joke, 
he  could  scarcely  have  so  long  survived  his  many  hard- 
ships and  misfortunes.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
addressing  him  as  Mr.  Jebb.  Jack  was  the  best  of  good 
fellows,  always  retaining  the  freshness  of  boyhood ;  over- 
flowing, in  the  flush  of  his  prime,  with  health,  energy,  and  animal 
spirits ;  never  content  unless  he  were  in  active  movement ;  and 
seldom  so  happy  as  when  doing  a  kind  action.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  who  made  a  trip  to  Mexico  in  his  company,  presents 
him  as  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  unselfishness.  One  striking 
incident  is  narrated,  when  Jack  in  a  solitary  house  beset  by 
robbers,  though  he  passed  the  anxious  night  with  a  fiDger  on  his 
revolver  trigger,  never  summoned  his  fellow-traveller  to  his 
assistance,  to  guard  the  dollars  known  to  be  in  his  room.  Yet 
the  enemy  were  mustering  under  the  windows  for  an  escalade ; 
but  he  thought  that  if  the  room  were  stormed,  the  odds  would 
be  too  great  for  successful  resistance,  and  he  prepared,  as  the  pis 
filler,  to  die  alone.  His  fatal  defect,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  was  his  invincible  guilelessness.  No  amount  of  disillusion 
could  shake  his  faith  in  plausible  humanity.  He  began  life  with 
a  handsome  fortune  ;  he  had  various  windfalls  from  wealthy  rela- 
tions, and  after  touching  with  his  finger-tips  many  lucrative 
speculations,  he  died  an  extremely  poor  man.  The  iron  constitu- 
tion had  succumbed  at  last  to  the  incessant  strain  that  he 
mercilessly  imposed  upon  it. 

Jack's  escapades  naturally  commenced  with  his  school  days. 
Ferhaps  his  ill-luck  began  in  his  having  an  unsympathetic  father. 
There  was  little  affection  and  less  confidence  between  them,  and 
they  were  never  on  anything  like  cordial  terms.  Of  course  Jack 
wished  to  go  to  sea.  We  doubt  if  he  would  ever  have  submitted 
to  the  discipline  of  a  man-of  war ;  and  not  improbably  he  might 
have  been  broken  for  insubordination  or  desertion.  So  perhaps 
his  father  acted  for  the  best  when  he  almost  forced  him  into  the 
sister  service,  and  sent  him  out  to  India  as  a  subaltern.  Already 
he  had  had  a  mysterious  intimation  of  his  mother's  death,  when 
the  death  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  imminent.  In  India  he  was 
saved  from  assassination  by  something  like  a  supernatural  inter- 
position, when  he  wounded  a  native  who  was  never  accounted 
for,  having  dragged  himself  away  into  the  adjacent  jungle. 
He  had  another  characteristic  escape — this  time  from  a  court- 
martial,  which  might  have  had  unpleasant  results.  He  had  been 
reduced  by  fever  to  the  last  extremity  of  feebleness,  and  was  tanen 
in  a  palankin  to  the  station  whence  he  was  to  start  for  the  hills. 
The  station-master  was  a  Eurasian  who  hated  the  English,  and 
deemed  this  a  safe  opportunity  to  insult  an  officer.  Indignation 
lent  Jack  fictitious  strength.  Though  there  were  stringent  orders 
against  striking  natives,  he  jumped  out  and  thrashed  the  "  nigger" 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  The  victim  brought  his  action, 
and  a  sorry  figure  he  cut  when  he  produced  himself,  with 
the  blood  and  the  bruises,  by  way  of  evidence.  But  when 
the  magistrate  turned  to  the  defendant,  he  dismissed  the  case.  It 
was  simply  impossible  that  that  emaciated  phantom  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  damaging  assault. 

It  was  through  an  act  of  sheer  good  nature  that  Jack  left 
the  service  which  he  had  almost  ceased  to  dislike.    He  was 
consoled  in  his  homecoming  by  the  succession  to  an  ample  com- 
petency, which  he  proceeded  industriously  to  dissipate,  not  by 
vice,  but  by  disastrous  speculation.    His  first  venture  was  in  a 
gun-barrel  factory,  in  which  he  sunk  23,000/.    "When  struggling 
with  adversity  in  a  sharp  financial  crisis  it  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  promised  order  from  the  Government.    Jack  had  a 
remarkable  experience  of  departmental  promptitude.    The  Com- 
pany had  gone  down  with  half  his  fortune,  when  twenty  years 
afterwards  he  met  on  acquaintance,  who  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  interested  in  a  gun-factory,  adding  that  the  "War  Office 
was  just  sending  it  a  large  order.    "I  was  deeply  interested" 
was   the  answer  "before  it  ceased  to  exist,  a  score  of  years 
ago."    It  was  precisely  the  sort  of  joke  Jack  enjoyed,  even 
though   it   told   against   himself,   and   cost   him   upward  of 
20,000/.    There  was  a  visit  to  Nicaragua  by  way  of  interlude, 
when,  thanks  to  an  innocent  flirtation  at  a  fandango,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered,  and,  after  a  second  ex- 
perience of  seasoning  fever,  he  came  back  to  lose  most  of  his 
remaining  money  in  the  fatal  crashes  of  the  Overend  &  Gurney 
panic.    Though  somewhat  sore  after  the  sudden  catastrophe,  and 
suffering  still  from  the  Nicaraguan  fever,  this  modern  Job  picked 
himself  up  immediately  and  went  out  to  the  Brazils.    Being  barely 
convalescent,  he  accepted  the  superintendence — with  a  partnership 
— of  a/azenda  in  a  district  notorious  as  being  exceptionally  mala- 
rious.   There  he  left  the  remains  of  his  strength  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  his  money  ;  nor,  considering  the  state  of  his  health,  is 
it  matter  for  surprise  that  he  saw  the  wonderful  vision  which  he 
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embodied  in  one  of  the  Tales  from  Blackwood,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Haunted  Eughenio."    Next  we  find  him  recruiting 
strength  and  spirits  in  a  mining  and  hunting  expedition  to 
Colorado,  before  even  Lynch  law  had  been  established,  and  when 
everybody  was  shooting  at  sight.    Adventures  crowded  so  fast 
upon  adventures  that  we  can  only  hint  at  them.    A  conspiracy 
was  happily  frustrated  when  he  was  travelling  with  companions 
who  were  plotting  his  death.    He  took  a  leading  part  in  hunting 
down  a  Mexican  "  Jack-the-Ripper"  who  had  mysteriously  made 
away  with  some  forty  men,  marking  each  of  the  corpses  with  his 
sign-manual  in  shape  of  a  cross.    He  was  nearly  shot  by  a  wander- 
ing miner,  when  both,  on  a  snowy  night,  desired  to  occupy  the 
same  deserted  hut,  and  each  mistook  the  other  for  a  bear. 
He  lost  another  trapped  bear  by  playing  a  game  at  cards  to 
decide  whether  he  or  a  comrade  should  have  the  post  of  danger 
when  the  beast  was  enlarged,  and  the  game  had  become  a  general 
gamble  for  all  the  personality  of  either  player.    As  superintendent 
of  a  group  of  mountain  mines  he  had  many  marvellous  escapes 
in  the  course  of  his  winter  tours  of  inspection.    He  travelled  on 
snow-shoes  when  the  loose  drift  made  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
gression impracticable,  and  once,  when  he  lost  one  of  his  shoes 
on  a  sheer  snow-incline   sloping  down  to  a  precipice,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  desperate  means  of  recovery  of  sending  the  second 
shoe  after  the  first,  and  then  slipping  down  upon  the  track. 
Had  both  or  either  gone  over  the  cliff,  his  fate  was  certain.  He 
once  quartered  for  the  night  in  another  abandoned  hut,  where  he 
found  a  can  of  strychnine  mixture,  which  he  mistook  for  baking 
powder.    Fortunately  the  bread  he  baked  and  tried  to  swallow 
tested  so  abominably  that  be  only  ate  enough  to  make  him  danger- 
ously ill.    It  turned  out  that  the  cabin  had  been  previously  ten- 
anted by  a  taxidermist.    Training  on  strychnine  was  an  indifferent 
preparation  for  his  wanderings  in  the  wildest  weather  among  the 
peaks  and  gorges  of  the  Rockies.    With  the  winds  howling  down 
the  precipitous  gullies,  he  could  only  hold  his  own  by  driving 
home  his  ice-axe  ;  and  even  when  the  weather  cleared,  between 
the  downfall  of  the  blinding  flakes  all  the  known  landmarks 
were  obliterated.    One  of  his  mining  camps  was  swept  bodily 
away  by  an  avalanche,  and  when  he  mustered  a  forlorn  fatigue 
party  to  dig  down  to  the  bodies,  nothing  save  a  strong  and 
favourable  wind  kept  other  masses  of  feathery  snow  in  temporary 
suspension. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  like- 
wise occupied  with  mining  ventures,  and  the  Mexican  sketches, 
describing  the  changes  in  the  country  for  the  better  under  the 
rule  of  Presidents  Juarsz  and  l)iaz,  are  extremely  lively  and 
amusing.  But  they  are  chiefly  the  impressions  of  Jack's  bio- 
grapher, who  accompanied  her  husband ;  and  they  contain  less 
of  personal  incident.  The  iron  constitution  yielded  at  last  to  a 
course  of  almost  unexampled  hardship  and  exposure ;  Jebb  was 
condemned  by  the  doctors  in  Mexico,  and  being  with  difficulty 
transported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  by  sea  to  New  York,  he 
only  returned  to  England  to  die.  Yet  he  lingered  on  "  for  six 
weary  months,  when  he  endured,  with  never  a  murmur,  a 
confinement  which  to  a  man  of  his  habits  and  still  active  mind 
must  have  meant  torture."  It  was  an  unlucky  life,  with  a 
melancholy  ending,  but  we  have  seldom  read  a  more  exciting 
and  entertaining  biography. 


FROM  THE  FRONTIER. 

From  the  Frontier.    By  Frederick  Boyle,  Author  of  "  Camp 
Notes"  &c.    London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Lim.  1894. 

AS  this  is  announced  to  be  the  fifth  and  last  series  of  "  Camp 
Notes,"  we  may  presume  that  Mr.  Boyle  has  retired  from 
business  as  traveller  and  war  correspondent.  Few  men  have 
knocked  about  more  in  their  time,  or  had  a  more  promiscuous 
variety  of  remarkable  experiences.  He  has  been  oft  in  perils  like 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  has  survived  them  all,  thanks  to  a  robust 
constitution  and  a  cat-like  aptitude  for  falling  on  his  feet.  The 
first  article,  on  "  Some  Marches,"  is  a  sort  of  manifesto  in 
memoriam  of  what  he  has  gone  through.  He  recalls  and  con- 
trasts adventures  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  By  chance 
or  caprice  he  once  was  landed  among  the  Cinghalese,  a  few 
leagues  from  Galle.  Not  being  able  to  speak  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  could  only  communicate  with  the  friendly  natives  by 
signs,  and  was  much  abroad  in  taking  his  bearings.  After  the 
raptures  of  a  romantic  night  walk  among  the  most  gorgeous 
tropical  scenery  he  had  ever  seen  or  was  to  see,  he  turned  up 
among  the  fashionables  of  the  cosmopolitan  seaport  next  morning 
in  a  milk-cart,  his  ragged  and  dusty  raiment  all  covered  with  the 
fish  scales  he  had  collected  when  being  put  ashore  in  a  catamaran. 
Among  those  mild-mannered  pagans  all  was  peace  and  cordiality. 


It  was  a  very  different  walk,  though  the  scenery  was  nearly  as 
glorious,  when  he  climbed  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  of  Costa 
Rica,  through  a  double  row  of  spirit  and  gambling  booths,  filled 
with  crowds  of  drunken  and  swearing  peons,  ready  to  draw  knife 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Yet  even  there  he  recalls  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  innumerable  fires  illuminating  the  forests 
when  night  had  settled  down  on  the  sleeping  revellers.  He  says 
he  has  seen  nothing  so  superb  as  the  woodland  vegetation 
of  Ceylon,  and  yet  he  has  gone  boating  on  the  sluggish  rivers 
of  Borneo,  beneath  umbrageous  canopies  of  impenetrable  foliage, 
and  through  shrubberies  that  were  blazing  with  the  bloom  of 
the  orchids.  The  flowers  of  South-Eastern  Africa  were  almost 
as  fine  in  their  way  when  he  drove  inland  through  Kloof 
and  Karoo  between  the  spring  and  the  early  summer — a  glimpse 
of  Paradise  to  be  succeeded  by  a  long  spell  of  Purgatory,  when 
he  was  jolted  for  eleven  mortal  days  in  a  mail-cart,  and  with 
barely  a  chance  of  stretching  his  stiffened  legs  before  reaching 
his  remote  destination  at  the  diamond-fields.  But  if  that  drive 
was  a  purgatory,  his  sojourn  there  was  comparatively  brief : 
whereas  the  winter  campaigning  in  Afghanistan  was  an  icy  and 
frosty  Hades,  in  which  his  monotonous  misery  was  indefinitely 
prolonged.  Incidentally  in  his  fanciful  stories  he  gives  descrip- 
tions of  manners  and  customs,  and  dashes  in  the  portraits  of 
racial  types.  Very  often  the  etching  is  incisive  and  vigorous. 
He  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  palm  to  the  Pathan  for  thorough- 
paced rascality  and  shameless,  black-hearted  treachery,  although 
the  Montenegrin  is  said  to  run  him  hard.  Among  these 
stories,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  entitled  "The  Pathan 
Brigand" — the  tale  of  the  well-born  hero  of  a  wild  love  affair, 
who  took  to  the  roads  to  revenge  his  wrongs  on  humanity  in 
general,  and  was  ultimately  hunted  down  by  the  obtrusive 
Feringhees.  By  way  of  companion  to  that,  there  is  a  legend  of 
Cabul,  where  an  Englishman  serving  an  Afghan  noble,  and  said 
to  have  amassed  a  handsome  competency  by  selling  potions  and 
poisons  to  the  ladies  of  the  Harems,  makes  a  bolt  for  the  Indus 
with  a  beautiful  Kaffir  slave,  to  have  her  ravished  from  the 
middle  of  the  English  escort,  when  he  fancies  they  are  both  in 
security.  Next  to  those  in  point  of  interest  come  "  Sworn  to  the 
Fetish,"  a  wild  legend  of  African  superstition,  where  the  mys- 
terious and  realistic  are  strangely  intermingled,  and  "  Albertyne's 
Wooing,"  a  tragedy  of  the  Debateable  land,  where  Boer,  bar- 
barian and  digger,  fought  it  out  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Dutch 
Republics  and  the  British  Protectorates  in  South  Africa, 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY. 

Lectures  on  the  Darwinian  Theory.  Delivered  by  the  late 
Arthur  Mixnes  Marshall,  M.A.,  M.D.,  DSc,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  &c.  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Marshall,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S.  With  27  Illustrations. 
London:  David  Nutt.  1894. 

MANY  persons  of  otherwise  blameless  life  deliver  Extension 
lectures,  and  some  even  are  known  to  prepare  notes  for 
these.  In  a  life  singularly  occupied  by  professorial  duties, 
by  profound  researches,  and  by  the  preparation  of  a  bril- 
liant series  of  text-books,  the  late  Professor  Milnes  Marshall 
found  time  for  this  epicene  pursuit.  Inspired  by  an  evil  fate,  his 
literary  executor  laid  hold  of  his  lecture  notes,  eked  them  out 
from  various  sources,  embellished  them  with  what  are  apparently 
the  reproductions  of  mural  diagrams,  and  published  them  as  a 
"  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Darwinism." 

This  they  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word.  As  is  pointed  out, 
actually  in  one  of  these  lectures,  Darwin's  stupendous  contribu- 
tion to  science  was  not  the  idea  of  evolution,  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  main  and  many  minor  factors  by  which  the  evolution 
of  organisms  might  have  been  produced.  As  the  immediate 
result  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  evolution,  practically  neglect  el 
since  Cuvier  had  thrown  his  weight  against  it,  has  been  sought 
with  fresh  enthusiasm.  In  the  realms  of  anatomy,  of  embry- 
ology, and  of  palaeontology  so  much  has  been  accumulated  that 
to  deny  evolution  is  now  a  mere  confession  of  ignorance. 
Professor  Marshall's  lectures,  in  a  fashion  befitting  the  audiences 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  deal  almost  entirely  with  the 
stock  and  commonplace  evidence  for  the  descent  of  animals  and 
plants  from  simpler  animals  and  plants.  The  theory  of  evolution 
he  leaves  alone ;  Professor  Marshall  was  a  man  of  capacity  and 
humour  too  great  to  introduce  for  the  consideration  of  Extension 
audiences  the  vexed  questions  of  modern  biology. 

We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  the  subject-matter; 
but  we  may  point  out  an  omission  of  some  importance  in  the 
historical  summary  that  forms  the  fiyst  lecture.    In  referring  to 
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Linnieus,  as  the  author  of  the  binomial  nomenclature  of  animals 
and  plants,  only  the  first  edition  of  the  Systema  Natures,  which 
appeared  in  1735,  an(*  tue  twelfth  edition  of  1766,  are  mentioned. 
It  was  in  the  tenth  edition,  that  of  1758,  that  the  binomial 
nomenclature  was  first  adopted,  and  it  is  this  tenth  edition, 
recently  reprinted  by  Engelman  of  Leipzig,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  German  Zoological  Society,  that  is  the  Bible  of  all 
naturalists,  as  it  is  the  accepted  foundation  of  all  nomenclature. 


THE  SFORZA.  BOOK  OF  HOURS. 

Miniatures  and  Borders  from  the  Book  of  Hours  of  Bona  Sforza, 
Duchess  of  Milan,  in  the  British  Museum.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  George  F.  Warner,  MA.,  Assistant- Keeper  of 
Manuscripts.    Published  by  the  Trustees.  1894. 

THE  manuscript  known  as  the  "Sforza  Book  of  Hours"  once 
belonged  to  that  category  of  works  of  art  to  which  Rem- 
brandt's picture  of  Renier  Ansloo  was  recently  consigned.  The 
book  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1871  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson, 
who  had  acquired  it  at  Madrid  ;  but  the  Treasury  refused  to 
provide  the  money  for  its  purchase  by  the  State,  and  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch.  By 
his  munificence,  however,  it  became,  in  1893,  one  of  the  great 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  The  sculptor  Canova,  while 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  nothing 
in  England  surprised  him  more  than  "  that  the  trumpery  Chinese 
Bridge,  then  in  St.  James's  Park,  should  be  the  production  of  the 
Government,  whilst  that  of  Waterloo  was  the  work  of  a  private 
Company."  Englishmen,  who  happen  to  be  more  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  their  country  than  was  Canova,  accept  the  fact  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  private  individual  should  take  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  the  State,  in  matters  which  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  hue  arts;  and  the  taxpayer,  whom  the  scrupu- 
losity of  his  government  relieved  from  contributing  his  mite 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  "  Sforza  Book  of  Hours  "  remains, 
with  rare  exception,  in  becoming  ignorance  of  his  apologist  to 
posterity. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  manuscript  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  executed  for 
Bona,  the  wife  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  since 
her  name,  with  her  device  and  motto,  are  repeated  several  times 
among  the  ornaments  of  its  pages.  The  occurrence  of  this  device 
and  motto  prove  that  the  manuscript  was  executed  for  her  after 
the  as-assination  of  her  husbaod  in  1476  ;  but  the  style  of  the 
miniatures,  in  which  her  badge  and  name  are  found,  appear  to  be- 
lling to  a  still  later  date,  to  the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
the  final  departure  of  the  Duchess  from  Milan,  in  1495.  ^ >s  t0 
be  assumed  that  the  manuscript  was  given  or  bequeathed  by 
Bona  Sforza  to  her  daughter,  Bianca  Maria,  who  was  married 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  who  died  in  1510;  and  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519,  it  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, the  Emperor  Charles  V.  However  this  may  be,  the  manu- 
script was  certainly  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Charles  V., 
who  caused  a  number  of  missing  leaves  to  be  supplied  by  Flemish 
artists  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  those  leaves  had 
been  lost  or  mutilated,  or  whether  they  had  never  been  executed. 
One  of  these  leaves  bears  the  date  15 19;  and  in  the  border  of 
another  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  occurs  with  his  initial  K 
and  the  date  1520.  From  this  time  until  1871  the  history  of 
the  manuscript  remains  unknown. 

Of  the  sixty-four  full-page  miniatures  which  are  contained  in  this 
beautiful  Book  of  Hours,  forty-eight  are  by  Italian  artists  of  the 
Milanese  school ;  the  rest  are  by  Flemish  artists.  Besides  these 
miniatures  are  a  number  of  fine  borders,  which,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  also  the  work  of  Italian  miniaturists.  In  the 
volume  which  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  sixty  of  the  finest  pages  in  this  extraordi- 
nary manuscript,  including  the  best  examples  both  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  artists,  have  been  admirably  reproduced  in  perma- 
nent collotype.  The  miniatures  and  borders  by  the  Italian  artiste 
form,  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  the  most  important  example  which  is 
extant  of  the  art  of  the  Milanese  miniature-painter  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  paintings  are  apparently  the 
work  of  more  hands  than  one ;  but  beyond  this  nothing  is  known 
of  their  origin.  Dr.  Miiller-Walde  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  finest 
of  these  miniatures  to  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  the  painter  to  whom 
Morelli  was  the  first  to  assign  the  portrait  of  Bianca  Maria  in 
the  AmLrosiana  at  Milan,  hitherto  attributed  to  Lionardo  da 
Vinci.  Ambrogio,  it  may  be  added,  was  employed,  according  to 
recent  research,  with  Lionardo  in  painting  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Milan,  of  which  the  "  Madonna  of 
the  Rocks  "  once  formed  a  part.    The  composition  of  the  figures, 


however,  and  the  treatment  of  the   draperies  in  the  minia- 
tures of  the  "  Sforza  Book  of  Hours,"  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  work  of  a  painter  who  has  been  used  to  design 
large  compositions  of  figures ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  certain 
want  of  simplicity  in  the  forms  and  treatment  of  these  little 
paintings,  which  is  apt  to  characterize  the  manner  of  an  artist 
accustomed  only  to  work  on  a  minute  scale.    The  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  arabesque  and  architectural  borders  of  the  various 
decorative  devices  and  of  the  landscapes  which  compose  the  back- 
grounds of  the  larger  miniatures,  considered  in  regard  to  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  manage  a  composition  of  several 
figures  with  the  same  felicity  as  a  single  decorative  figure,  sug- 
gest the  hand  of  a  pure  ornamentist,  who  has  been  concerned  all 
his  life  through  only  with  the  decoration  of  books.    In  the 
Archivio  Storieo  Lombardo  for  1885,  a  letter  is  to  be  found 
printed,  but  unfortunately  wanting  the  date  and  address,  in  which 
the   writer,  who   signs  himself  "  Presbiter  Johannes  Petrus 
Biragus,  miniator,"  prays  that   a  certain  Fra  Gian  Jacopo, 
then   in   prison   at   Milan,   might  not  be  released  until  he 
had   compensated   him   for   the   theft   of   an    "  Officiol  im- 
perfecto,"   which  he   had  in  hand  for  Bona,  the  Duchess. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  connect  the  manuscript  mentioned 
in  this  letter  with  the  "  Sforza  Book  of  Hours,"  but  there  is  more 
than  one  circumstance  which  might  be  used  as  an  argument  to 
show  that  this  "  Olhciol  imperfecto,"  begun  by  "Tresbiter  Johannes 
Petrus  Biragus,"  was  the  imperfect  Book  of  Hours,  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  afterwards  caused  to  be  completed  by  Flemish 
artists.    All  this,  however,  is  mere  conjecture :  and  very  much 
remains  to  be  discovered,  or  understood,  before  the  study  of 
Italian  miniatures  can  be  considered,  in  any  sense,  a  mature  study. 
Meanwhile,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  done  a 
service  to  this  kind  of  learning  by  the  publication  of  a  book,  in 
which  the  introduction  and  the  illustrations  are  alike  admirable ; 
and  such  a  book,  moreover,  coming  from  them  in  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  Malcolm's  munificence,  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. 


ENGLISH  NAMES. 


British  Family  Names:  their  Origin  and  Meaning;  with  Lists  of 
Scandinavian,  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  Norman.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Barber,  M.D.    London  :  Henry  Stock.  1894. 

THE  title  is  misleading.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a 
single  British  name  in  this  interesting  volume.  Norse, 
Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  names  are  adduced  by  the  score,  but 
hardly  one  in  Irish,  Gaelic,  or  Welsh.  There  are  two  or  three 
pleasant  introductory  chapters,  and  Dr.  Barber  plunges  into  his 
lists  of  English  family  names.  He  should  not  use  "  such  "  as  a 
noun  of  multitude,  nor  should  he  say  "  reliable  "  when  he  means 
something  the  very  contrary,  perhaps  "trustworthy."  These  are 
minor  points,  but  they  go  to  mar  a  book  on  language.  The 
author  writes  a  book  of  very  serious  purpose,  and  takes  a  step 
forward  in  the  science,  certainly  well  essayed  and  deserving  of 
high  praise.  He  shows  the  origin  of  our  names  chiefly  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Denmark,  of  Iceland, 
and  of  other  places  whose  fighting-men  descended  on  our  Eastern 
coasts  before  the  final  Norse  conquest.  With  it,  again,  we 
obtained  very  little  that  was  Norse,  but  a  great  deal  that  was 
French.  Did  Dot  a  Mr.  Knox  endeavour  to  persuade  people  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  that  our  nonsensical  nursery  rhymes  like 
"  Jack  and  Jill,"  or  "  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,"  were  satires,  in 
Low  Dutch,  upon  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  friars?  Sometimes 
we  suspect  Dr.  Barber  of  some  such  purpose.  The  meaning  of  an 
apparently  meaningless  name  comes  out  immediately  when  he 
finds  it  for  us  in  Frisian,  and  undoubtedly  the  language  of  Frisia 
is  nearest  to  what  we  call  Anglo-Saxon,  while  Frisia  itself  is 
next  door  to  the  "Angle"  after  which  we  are  called.  Dr.  Barber 
has  pushed  his  views  too  far  in  some  places,  and  not  far  enough 
in  others ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  theory  of  English — not 
British — family  names  is  the  best  we  have  lately  seen.  It  is  no 
compliment  to  Dr.  Barber  1o  say  that  the  most  astonishing  thing 
about  his  views  is  that  he  was  hampered  with  the  most  worthless 
list  of  authorities  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Somebody  must  have 
hoaxed  him  with  it.  The  obvious  book,  besides  the  dictionaries, 
would  have  been  the  two  volumes  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  on  Domes- 
day Book,  among  older  works ;  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission,  with  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  index 
of  London  names  ;  Mr.  Moore's  Surnames  and  Place  Names  in  the 
Isle  of  Man;  and  Dr.  Sharpe's  Hustings  Wills,  among  the  newer. 
Such  books  as  these  would  have  started  Dr.  Barber  on  the  way 
he  should  go,  would  have  saved  him  an  infinity  of  trouble,  would 
have  showed  him  how  much  of  the  work  is  already  done,  and,  above 
all,  would  have  kept  him  out  of  a  number  of  ridiculous  errors. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  only  mentions  Ellis's  Domesday; 
still  harder  to  believe  that,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  he  has  never 
read  the  book,  and  most  hard  to  understand  how  with  these 
materials  he  can  have  made  up  such   a   good   book.  Canon 
Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  especially  the  later  editions,  will  not 
have  led  him  far  astray  ;  but  one  shudders  at  the  name  of  Lower, 
whose  works  kept  back  the  scientific  study  of  names  for  so  many, 
years.    Lewis,  ilalliwell,  and  Buchanan  are  also  in  the  list,  and. 
O'Hart,  an  Irish  writer,  who  has  little  in  common  with  Dr. 
Joyce.     And  yet,  with  all   these  conditions  against  him,  Dr. 
Barber  has  done  a  good  and  useful  piece  of  work,  one  that  may 
lead  inquiring  minds  into  unaccustomed  fields  of  research.  An 
acute  remark  is  in  the  preliminary  essay.     Observing,  that  in 
many  country  places  very  old  names  survive,  he  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  Norse  character  of  East-Anglian  surnames,  and  traces 
them  westward  as  far  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  Danelagh. 
How  Green  or  his  master,  Freeman,  would  have  enjoyed  to 
follow  out  such  a  working  theory  as  this !    There  is  plenty  of 
this  kind  in  Dr.  Barber's  book,  and  then  we  turn  over  the  page 
and  come  to  some  such  astonishing  twaddle  as  this  : — "  Of  later 
date  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Fortescue,  said  to  have  been  be- 
stowed on  Sir  Richard  le  Fort,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conqueror's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  w  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  protect 
his  chief  by  bearing  before  him  the  escue,  or  shield."    Green  and 
Freeman  would  have  remarked,  first,  that  many  had  failed  hitherto 
to  find  out  when  formal  knighthood  was  introduced  and  the 
titular  "Sir";  and,  further,  would  have  asked  how  it  is  that  no 
"  Sir  Richard  Fortescue  "  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  or  is  known 
to  have  been  at  Senlac.    And  a  herald  might  have  gone  on  and 
remarked  that  the  arms  given  for  Fortescue  are  clearly  Tudor, 
and  that  the  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  street  sign — possibly, 
but  not  necessarily,  of  a  public-house.    The  Fortescues  are  cer- 
tainly a  mercantile  family,  and  "  descended  out  of  the  City,''  like 
the  proud  Seymours,  the  Dormers,  and  the  Mallories. 

Thus  Dr.  Barber  himself  leads  us  back  to  the  Domesday  Book. 
At  p.  37  he  gives  us  a  list  of  people  mentioned  in  the  Survey  as 
holding  land  T.  R.  E. — that  is,  before  the  Conquest.  Next,  at 
p.  51,  we  have  the  names  of  Tenants-in-chief.  After  them  we 
come  to  Under-tenants.  If  we  look  into  these  lists,  we  find  all 
names  which,  in  Domesday  and  Ellis,  begin  with  Filius,  Filia,  or 
Filii  are  omitted  bodily.  Dr.  Birb  r  knows,  of  course,  that  a 
later  form  is  Fitz,  and  explains  that  Fitz  is  not  Norman,  and 
never  occurs  in  France,  adding  that  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Flemish ;  all  which  is  interesting ;  but  why  does  neither  form 
occur  in  his  lists  ?  In  a  further  list  compiled  from  various  editions 
of  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  he  gives  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine 
Fitzes,  including  "  Fitz  Fitz."  In  two  cases  he  adds  a  star,  de- 
noting that  the  name  is  in  Domesday.  Finally  Ellis,  thus  ap- 
pealed to  again,  gives  us  in  the  T.R.E.  list  "  filii  "  twice;  and  in 
the  undertenants'  list  fourteen  times,  besides  two  "  filii  "  and  one 
"  filia."  In  the  list  of  Tenants-in-chief  they  occur  seven  times. 
There  is  clearly  some  discrepancy  here ;  and  Dr.  Barber  may  be 
reserving  these  names  for  special  study,  the  more  so  that,  like  the 
knightly  title,  they  demand  investigation  ;  but  he  does  not  any- 
where say  so.  Dr.  Barber's  work  has  faults,  but  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  revision  ;  and  when  we  have  got  rid  of  Sir  Richard 
at  Hastings,  and  justified  the  title-page  by  bringing  in  some  con- 
tributions from  Dr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  from  Dr.  Sharpe's 
foot-notes,  we  might  have  here  a  new  departure  in  the  study  of 
personal  names. 


RICHMOND. 

History  of  Richmond,  Kew,  Petersham,  and  Ham.    By  E.  B. 
Chancellor.    Richmond  :  Hiscoke  &  Son.  1894. 

T7ERY  loyal  people  will  be  glad  to  see  so  portly  a  volume  all 
7  about  the  place  where  the  Queen's  great-grandson  was  born 
last  June.  But,  unfortunately  for  Richmond,  the  White  Lodge 
is  not  in  that  parish,  nor  yet  in  Kew,  Petersham,  or  Ham.  It  is 
in  Mortlake.  However,  as  it  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Park,  together  with  portions  of  Putney  and  Kingston,  Mr. 
Chancellor  accords  it  a  sufficient  notice.  It  is  curious,  as  Mr. 
Chancellor  observes,  that,  though  the  Park  is  called  after  Rich- 
mond, only  lot  acres  belong  to  that  place,  the  two  parishes  of 
Kingston  and  Mortlake  accounting  between  them  for  more  than 
2,000  of  the  whole  2,253.  The  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Charles  I.  in  1634  by  which  this  beautiful  tract  was  enclosed — 
for  the  benefit,  as  it  has  proved,  of  posterity — had  much  to  do 
with  his  unpopularity.  There  is  a  silly  tale  perpetuated  by 
divers  novelists  that  Henry  VIII.  stood  on  the  mound,  probably 
an  ancient  barrow,  now  called  by  his  name,  to  watch  for  the 
signal  gun  which  was  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Richmond  Park  in  his 


day  was  between  the  town  and  Kew,  down  by  the  river ;  or  that 
Henry  was  almost  certainly  at  Westminster  on  the  fatal  day,  the 
19th  May,  for  he  signed  documents  there  on  the  12th,  and  again 
on  the  25th.  There  are  several  of  these  barrows  in  Richmond 
Park,  and  one  of  them  is  called  after  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  White 
Lodge,  formerly  the  Stone  Lodge,  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  an  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  but  it  appears 
in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicics  as  being  by  two  architects  named 
Morris  and  Wright.  They  may  have  been  only  employed  to 
carry  out  Lord  Pembroke's  views.  The  wings  are  later.  Pem- 
broke Lodge  is  called  after  a  Lady  Pembroke  who  was  the  widow 
of  the  supposed  architect,  and  who  lived  here  till  she  was  ninety- 
four,  when  William  IV.  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Errol. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  villas,  including  that  by  the  Sheen 
Gate,  where  Sir  Richard  Owen  lived  and  died.  This  was 
Walpole's  dog-kennel  when  he  was  ranger. 

The  name  of  Richmond  is  always  believed  to  have  been  given 
to  Sheen  by  Henry  VII.,  who,  before  Bosworth,  was  Earl  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  has  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  places  in  consequence.  Mr.  Chancellor,  however,  j 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  "  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  " 
belonged  to  the  original  locality,  and  was  a  Miss  I'Anson,  a 
famous  Yorkshire  belle.  The  palace  in  the  Surrey  Richmond 
of  Henry  VII.  may  be  made  out,  and  Hollar's  views  of  it 
are  not  uncommon.  It  stood  between  the  present  Green  and 
the  Thames ;  and  the  Park,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Park, 
which  was  turned  by  George  III.  into  a  farm,  stretched  a 
long  way  towards  Kew.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  now  absorbed 
in  Kew  Gardens.  The  old  name  is  probably  personal.  The 
last  s  has  dropped  off,  but  we  first  hear  of  it  as  Syenes ;  but 
who  Syene  was  we  do  not  know.  It  sounds  like  a  modification 
of  Sweyn.  There  has  naturally  been  plenty  of  more  or  less  futile 
guessing  about  it,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  comes  no  nearer  to  solving 
the  difficulty,  if  there  is  a  difficulty,  than  did  Miss  Strickland  or 
Mr.  Thome.  Most  writers  seem  to  think  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  is  denoted  by  it.  But  the  situation  of  the  original 
Sheen  was  not  especially  beautiful,  standing  in  a  low  flat  meadow 
by  the  Thames.  The  beauty  must  have  been  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman  to  whom  the  adjective  was  applied  as  a  Christian  name, 
for  we  still  have  such  descriptive  names  as  Wise,  Bold,  Doughty, 
Bella,  Blanche,  Rose,  and  so  on. 

The  account  of  the  two  palaces  at  Kew,  the  Dutch  House  and 
the  White  House,  is  most  interesting.  The  Dutch  House,  though 
empty,  is  standing  yet  and  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Stuart 
style,  having  been  built  in  1631  but  incorporating  some  remains 
of  a  Tudor  building.  Mr.  Chancellor  judiciously  remarks  on  the 
popular  vagueness  as  to  the  different  Royal  houses  which  at  one 
time  almost  crowded  together  at  this  part  of  Kew  and  Richmond. 
First  and  oldest  was,  and  is,  the  Dutch  House.  Then  comes  the 
White  House,  which  faced  it  acros3  Love  Lane.  After  this, 
there  was  the  wonderful  castellated  building  by  the  river's  bank 
which  was  never  finished  or  inhabited.  Finally,  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park,  was  Ormond  House.  The  illustrations  comprise  copies  of 
old  engravings  including  that  of  the  people  breaking  the  Park 
wall,  which  was  published  with  an  anonymous  tract  in  1751, 
and  a  capital  portrait  of  Lewis,  who  recovered  the  right  of  way 
by  an  action  against  Princess  Amelia  the  ranger.  There  are 
many  local  sketches  and  a  beautiful  view  from  Richmond  Hill. 
The  index  "leaves  to  be  desired." 


NOVELS. 

The  Perfect  Way  of  Honour.  By  G.  Cardella.   London :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

IT  i3  a  pity  that  the  author  of  The  Perfect  Way  of  Honour 
did  not  write  her  story  first,  and  choose  a  name  for  it  after- 
wards ;  for  in  such  case  she  might  have  given  a  delightful  novel. 
As  it  is,  the  only  consistent  thread  that  unites  Vol.  I.  p.  1  to 
Vol.  III.  p.  192  is  the  moral  Quixotism  of  the  title.  The  sweet, 
rich,  everyday  humanity  of  the  heroine,  manifest  at  the  opening, 
becomes  at  the  end  merged  in  an  abstract  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
which,  though  it  wins  the  reader's  respect,  fails  to  gain  his  sympathy. 
If  the  story  went  on  as  it  begins,  it  would  be  a  work  hard  to  lay 
down  when  once  begun ;  but,  unhappily,  the  interest,  the  sweet- 
ness, and  the  brightness,  the  fine  descriptive  power  and  wealth  of 
imagination  which  mark  the  first  volume,  almost  disappear  entirely 
in  the  second  and  third.  The  story,  in  fact,  becomes  removed  from 
sweet  reality  to  convention  and  invention.  Were  it  not  that  the 
title-page  contains  the  name  of  a  previously  published  novel,  we 
should  think  that  the  book  was  the  work  of  a  clever — a  very 
clever — beginner.  As  it  is,  there  are  signs  of  crudeness  of  both 
thought  and  experience,  of  the  practicability  of  morals  in  the 
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great  world  and  of  the  art  of  novel-writing.  The  first  of  these 
must  be  judged  in  general,  the  second  in  the  third  volume,  which 
deals  with  an  unhappily  common  social  problem,  and  the  third 
chiefly  in  that  forestalling  of  the  story  by  some  general  statement 
of  later  events  or  conditions  to  which  many  story-tellers — and 
very  many  female  story-tellers — are  prone.  A  wise  novelist  should 
learn  the  lesson  of  dramatic  strength  which  is  contained  in  the 
moving  picture  of  life  which  unfolds  the  workings  of  time  and 
plot  and  character,  but  always  in  the  living  present.  The  story 
is  practically  the  life  of  a  young  woman,  Mary  Aston,  daughter 
of  a  clever  barrister,  whose  shattered  health  has  compelled  his 
retirement  on  small  means  to  the  remoteness  of  the  interior  of 
Perthshire.  She  is  described  as  gifted  with  histrionic  powers  to  a 
remarkable  degree  and  with  an  almost  indomitable  intention  of 
using  them,  only  held  in  check  by  her  devotion  to  her  father. 
"When  the  father  dies  she  makes  ready  to  go  upon  the  stage,  but 
after  a  time,  and  before  her  effort  is  even  made,  she  meets  again 
a  handsome  young  man,  whom  she  had  met  in  Perth,  and  marries 
him  out  of  hand.  From  the  moment  of  her  meeting  him  not  a 
word  more  of  her  histrionic  powers  or  intentions  is  heard.  After 
a  lapse  of  eight  years  she  is  seen  as  a  happy  wife  and  the  mother 
of  a  pretty  boy ;  but  she  soon  discovers  that  her  husband  has  had  a 
son  miscellaneously  before  marriage  to  her,  and  insists  on  the  eldest 
child  being  recognized  and  brought  up  in  the  house.  To  this  the  hus- 
band objects,  though  he  is  willing  to  make  all  kinds  of  provision  for 
the  boy,  and  a  divergence  comes  between  husband  and  wife. 
Then  she  discovers  that  the  elder  child  has  got  smallpox,  and  in- 
sists on  tending  him  herself,  catches  the  disease  and  dies,  leaving 
the  father  to  bring  up  the  boys  as  brothers.  The  first  volume  is 
excellent  and  deserves  a  better  following  up.  The  characters  in 
the  inception  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
author  will  later  do  excellent  work.  But  she  must  not  allow 
moral  theories  to  drag  her  from  the  path  in  narrative.  There  is 
more  true  morality  in  her  devotion  to  her  father  and  her  abandon- 
ment of  her  wishes  for  his  service  than  in  all  the  endeavour  to 
coerce  her  husband  into  acquiescence  with  her  abnormally  virtu- 
ous views.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  in  the  early  volume  are 
simply  charming  ;  and  that  of  Mary's  home  amid  the  flowers, 
with  its  pure  bracing  atmosphere  and  its  vigour  and  sweetness  of 
nature  at  her  best,  will  live  in  the  memory  of  every  one  who 
reads  it. 


Claudia.    By  Francis  Courtney  Baylor.    London  :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

It  is  something  to  write  a  whole  novel  without  what  may  be 
called  an  incident — that  is,  an  incident  directly  brought  in  its 
development  immediately  under  the  view  of  the  reader  so  as  to 
secure  dramatically  his  sympathies  and  his  interest.  Claudia  is 
essentially  a  novel  of  conversation,  for  throughout  its  three 
volumes  there  is  hardly  anything  else.  The  conversation  is  not 
by  any  means  bad,  but  the  speakers  are  always  too  much  in  the 
fame  vein,  and  have  too  large  a  measure  of  knowledge  in 
common.  Indeed,  their  mutual  liking  for,  and  acquaintance 
with,  certain  seventeenth-century  works  is,  at  least,  peculiar. 
There  is  just  the  thinnest  possible  thread  of  story  on  which  to 
hang  the  conversations.  Gerald  Mildmay,  an  English  gentle- 
man reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  endowed  with  all  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  a  young  lady's  hero,  is 
suddenly  plunged  into  poverty  by  his  uncle — of  course  a  baronet 
— suddenly  taking  it  into  his  head  to  marry  his  housekeeper  and 
begetting  an  heir.  To  add  to  his  sorrows,  his Jiancee  throws  him 
over  ;  and  so,  beggared  and  despairing,  he  goes  to  learn  farming 
in  Virginia,  of  all  places,  taking  with  him  his  pet  mare 
and  a  brooding  distrust  of  the  whole  fickle  sex.  Here, 
as  might  be  expected,  he  finds  himself  a  victim  to  the  "  farm- 
pupil  "  swindle,  his  fellow-sufferers  being  also  English  gentle- 
men of  a  kind.  One  of  them  is  of  so  refined  a  nature  that  later 
on  in  the  story  he  attempts,  while  paying  an  afternoon  visit,  to 
horsewhip  a  lady  in  her  own  drawing-room.  Another  is  an 
Irishman,  of  whose  utterances  more  anon.  Here,  however,  the 
hero  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  Virginia  family  of  reduced 
means,  and  immediately  begins  a  conversation  with  the  very 
charming  daughter  of  the  house  which  lasts,  with  interruptions, 
until  the  close  of  the  novel.  Claudia  Hyde  is  a  sweet  woman, 
and  has  in  her  enough  talent,  good  principles,  and  purpose  to 
stock  a  whole  state.  If  the  farm-pupil  swindler  had  only  had 
the  brains  to  advertise  the  proximity  of  his  farm  to  her  home  he 
might  have  prospered  long  in  his  iniquity.  Any  man  but  Gerald 
would  have  hurried  up  his  love-making  with  Claudia,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  eternally  postponing  his  happiness.  Although 
he  comes  to  live  in  the  house  as  the  manager  of  the  estate  for 
Claudia's  father,  who  by  an  accident  has  lost  his  arm,  and  seem 
ingly  does  himself  not  only  all  the  farm-work  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  house-work  also,  and  is  in  perpetual  contact  with 


Claudia,  he  does  not  ever  seem  to  "get  any  ".'^forrader."  ¥  But 
women,  when  they  write,  like  to  keep  the  men  of  their  intellectual 
affections  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string.  The  novel  is  in  simple 
fact  three  whole  volumes  of  lovemaking,  and  any  one  who  may 
care  for  this  vicarious  form  of  enjoyment  can  read  the  book  with 
a  semi- somnolent  pleasure.  In  one  way  the  author  might  much 
improve  her  method  of  dealing  with  character — by  being  more 
truthful  to  nature  in  what  she  considers  dialect.  For  instance, 
the  servants  in  the  book,  whatever  their  grade,  talk  in  a  patois 
which  would  be  exaggerated  in  a  Whit  Monday  outing  at  Yar- 
mouth or  Epping  Forest,  and  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  "doss  house."  Again,  the  Irish  farm-pupil — late  an 
officer  in  a  British  "regiment — employs  a  method  of  speech  un- 
known in  any  part  of  the  globe.  In  it  the  worst  features  of 
Mile  End  articulation  are  blended  with  phrase  and  accent  net 
to  be  found  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Cape  Clear, 
or  even  in  the  Fourth  Ward  of  New  York  City.  The  following 
specimens  will  serve  to  illustrate  : — "  Game  "  for  gone,  "  larng  " 
for  long,  "  farx "  for  fox  (rest  thee,  0  shade  of  Dion 
Boucicault  1),  "  carper-coloured  "  for  copper-coloured,  "  aparstles 
and  prarphets  "  for  apostles  and  prophets,  "  larck  "  for  lock,  and 
so  on  ad  nauseam.  Of  course  these  eccentricities  may  he  due  to 
the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  types  represented ;  but  we  doubt  if 
there  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Virginia  a  nigger  who  speaks 
of  a  corpse  as  "  de  stiff,"  even  were  he  one  who  had  acquired  his 
higher  schooling  in  Deadwood  or  Leadville  during  its  develop- 
ment. Certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
writer  who  speaks  of  stewards  at  sea  as  "  waiters,"  and  makes 
the  following  announcement  which  will  startle  the  management 
of  the  Savoy  or  the  Bristol :— "  The  French  chef  at  '  The  Towers ' 
got  two  thousand  a  year  "  ;  or  thus  describes  a  peril  which  befel 
Claudia  and  her  rescue  by  Gerald  : — "  The  train  came  around  a 
curve  with  a  rush,  while  Claudia,  off  her  guard,  was  standing 
over  the  track.  And  in  a  flash,  a  second,  this  happened. 
Claudia's  light  dress  became  entangled  in  the  wheel,  and  Gerald, 
quick  as  thought,  put  his  arm  around  her  and  swept  her  out  of 
the  very  jaws  of  death  !  "  It  might  be  well  to  hear  the  comment 
of  the  coroner  of  a  railway  centre  or  a  manufacturing  district  on 
this  astounding  estimate  of  muscular  power  over  machinery. 
Dynamical  power  is  evidently  an  unknown  quantity  to  the 
author.  The  end  of  the  long  love-making  is,  however,  very  pretty 
and  very  charming,  and  every  reader  must  feel  the  sweetness  of 
Claudia's  confession  to  her  lover.  "She  felt  his  gaze  riveted 
upon  her.  She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  said  in  a  low, 
pained  voice,  'Don't  look  at  me.'"  Very  tender,  too,  is  her 
father's  yielding  her  up  to  her  lover;  and  throughout  the  book 
are  quite  good  sayings,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  is  Mr. 
Hyde's  disparagement  of  riches,  "  Shrouds  have  no  pockets." 

"   J 

The  Mystery  of  Clement  Dunraven.     By  Jean  Middlemass. 

3  vols.  London  :  Digby,  Long,  &  Co. 
The  Mystery  of  Clement  Dunraven  ought  to  be  hardly  con- 
sidered to  be  any  mystery  at  all ;  for  he  is  a  baronet,  and 
fictional  custom  has  established  that  the  heir  to  a  baronetage,  no 
matter  how  remote  his  chances  may  be,  sucks  in  with  his 
mother's  milk  a  natural  tendency  to  crime.  The  tendency  may 
be  latent — in  fact,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  terminology  of 
vermiology,  a  baronet  may  be  an  "  intermediate  host "  of  criminal 
intent,  only  becoming  "a  final  host"  when  his  sucsession  is 
assured.  The  Dunraven  criminal  tendency  might  afford  an  in- 
teresting study,  for  we  are  told  that  Clement's  so-called  heir,  the 
offspring  of  his  bigamous  marriage,  was  the  first  born  in  direct 
succession  for  eight  generations.  The  original  taint  must  have 
been  strong  to  have  stood  so  many  adulterations  with  presumably 
weaker  virus.  It  might  also  afford  a  good  theme  for  speculation 
how  far  the  natural  tendency  to  crime  was  kept  alive  by  the  per- 
petual chicane  of  the  law  of  entail  in  connexion  with  criss- 
crosses, and  how  in  the  circumstances  of  such  germane  suc- 
cessions the  entail  could  ever  have  been  cut  off  at  all.  The  reader 
must,  however,  take  things  as  he  may  find  them  at  the  hands 
of  the  novelist,  and  if  baronets  are  wicked  and  successions  per- 
petually remote,  what  does  it  matter  ?  To  do  Clement  Dunraven 
justice  he  is  rather  the  sport  of  the  gods  than  a  plain,  simple 
English  baronet  working  out  the  destinies  of  his  order  through 
bigamy  and  murder.  The  weakness  which  is  inseparable  from 
criminal  tendency  has  led  him  into  marriage  with  the  pheno- 
menally beautiful,  high-souled,  and  refined  daughter  of  the  local 
burglar  then  "  doing  time,"  and  who  has  been  brought  up,  on  the 
edge  of  starvation,  by  a  broken-down  peasant  grandfather. 
Naturally  his  uncle,  with  the  shadow  of  sudden  death  hanging 
over  him— after  the  manner  of  fiction  uncles— ignorant  of  his 
marriage,  wishes  him  to  make  a  good  match,  and  forces  him  by 
the  threat  that  his  will  bequeaths  him  Aboye  Court  contingent  on 
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his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Gertrude.  So  he  commits  bigamy, 
with  the  consent  of  his  real  wife,  who  brings  into  the  arrange- 
ment an  element  of  chance  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  doings 
[>f  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  wicked  baronet  in  The  Masquer aders. 
Mrs.  Dunraven  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  she  arranges 
affairs  in  a  manner  strictly  of  equal  hazard  with  regard  to  her 
husband's  wishes  and  her  own.  If  the  little  stranger  is  a  boy, 
then  his  mother's  marriage  will  be  claimed;  if  a  girl,  the  mother 
will  go  away  and  let  her  daughter  suffer  for  her  father's  deeds — 
as  her  mother  did.  As  to  the  truth  to  life  of  this  compromise  of 
a  peasant  woman  who  insisted  on  marriage  as  a  preliminary  with 
her  aristocratic  lover,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge;  but,  again, 
he  must  accept  as  fact  what  the  novelist  lays  down.  In  the 
matter  of  murder,  too,  the  author  would  fain  present  the  baronet 
is  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning.  His  wicked  cousin,  Pierce 
Vaughan — having,  of  course,  in  his  blood  some  of  the  virus  of 
nfamy  that  affects  baronets,  since  his  mother  was  sister  to  one — 
bad  no  right  to  pursue  him  as  he  did,  and  to  try  to  recover  from 
him  even  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  which  he  was  entitled 
through  the  combination  of  his  uncle's  will  and  his  cousin's 
bigamy.  Again,  though  Clement  had  discarded  his  wife  and 
married  another,  how  could  he  be  expected  to  brook  her  posses- 
don  by  any  one  else  ?  There  are  limits  to  the  patience  of 
Daronets,  and  when  a  lake  is  handy  there  is  a  natural  way  out 
)f  difficulties.  There  is  a  second  baronet  in  the  story, 
)ne  Sir  Miles  Berkeley,  who  is  not  bad.  In  him  the  b:cillus 
Df  baronetical  wickedness  has  not  developed;  he  is  only  dull 
md  high-minded  in  a  simple  kind  of  way,  and  in  the  whole 
;ourse  of  the  story  he  does  nothing  more  wrong  than  giving 
lome  luncheon  to  Mrs.  Dunraven  No.  i,  and  being  almost  caught 
n  the  act  by  Pierce  Vaughan.  The  womenkind  of  the  story  are 
ar  better  within  the  author's  grasp.  Lady  Gertrude  is  a  sweet 
iharacter,  though  on  the  negative  rather  than  the  positive  side 
)f  individuality.  We  take  leave  to  question  the  accord  with 
lature  of  her  free  conversation  regarding  her  husband's  myste- 
•iousness  with  his  cousin  Pierce.  Such  a  woman  as  she  is  repre- 
lented  to  be  would  naturally  shrink  from  showing  any  seeming 
loubt  of  her  husband  to  a  third  party.  Lady  Marcia  and  Miss 
Delane  are  fairly  well  drawn  and  consistent  characters,  and 
Lisbetb,  though  the  author  lacks  consistency  in  her  environment, 
s  a  sweet  and  lovable  woman — with  the  exception  above  alluded 
,o,  that  she  does  things  which  no  woman  of  the  type  would  or 
wssibly  could  do.  For  the  rest,  the  novel  is  well  and  carefully 
vritten — a  rare  virtue  in  the  work  of  a  lady-writer.  There  is 
lere  and  there  a  habit  of  forestalling  the  tragic  purpose  of  the 
tory  by  adumbrations  of  coming  woe— a  weakness  which  the 
tuthor  would  do  well  to  avoid. 


If  Men  were   Wise.     By  E.  L.  Shew.     London  :  Eichard 
Bentley  &  Son. 

Had  If  Men  were  Wise  been  in  one  volume,  it  would  have 
nade  a  not  uninteresting  story,  as  the  opening  is  quite  delightful, 
rhe  scene  is  laid  in  the  American  backwoods,  where  a  settler, 
me  Lawrence  Wrayburn,  has  made  a  small  clearing  for  himself, 
.nd  leads  a  kind  of  anchorite  existence.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
f  good  old  Cornish  family,  who  has  chosen  to  cut  himself  adrift 
rom  family  ties  and  civilization  because  the  girl  to  whom  he  had 
or  some  years  been  engaged  had  jilted  him  for  his  wealthy  elder 
irother.  Later  on  comes  to  Swanneck  a  new  band  of  settlers, 
>ne  of  whom — McFarlane,  a  raw-boned  Scotchman — takes  upon 
dmself  to  become  their  leader.  As  the  little  settlement  pro- 
cesses, a  schoolhouse  is  built  under  the  special  auspices  of 
IcFarlane,  and  its  completion  is  followed  by  the  advent  of  a 

echoolmarm,"  Mary  Ford.  Wrayburn,  along  with  the  other 
achelors,  falls  a  victim  to  her  charms,  but  is  rather  forced  into 
roposing  marriage  to  her  by  McFarlane,  who  constitutes  himself 
be  Mrs.  Grundy  of  the  settlement,  and  disapproves  of  Mary 
ccepting  loans  of  books  from  Wrayburn.  He  is  refused  by 
lary,  who,  when  pressed  as  to  her  reason  for  refusing, 
ints  at  crime — the  crime  of  others.  She  takes  the  oppor- 
unity  of  Wrayburn  having  gone  to  Victoria  on  busi- 
ess  to  leave  Swanneck,  and  joins  at  San  Francisco  her 
•iends,  the  Grays,  with  whom  she  had  come  to  America. 
Vrayburn  follows  her  and  wrings  from  her  the  confession  that 
le  is  married  already,  that  her  husband,  Loxdale,  has  been  con- 
icted,  and  it  is  to  avoid  meeting  him  when  he  is  released  that 
ie  has  left  England,  changed  her  name,  and  taken  up  her  abode  at 
wanneck.  Having,  however,  discovered  that  her  husband,  on 
is  release,  has  followed  her  to  San  Francisco,  she  thinks  it  her 
nty  to  find  him,  and  does  so  in  a  low  den,  where  he  is  picking 
p  a  livelihood  by  billiards.  She  offers  to  return  to  him,  but  he 
'fuses.  How  Mary  returns  to  England  and  to  her  grandfather, 
id  how,  shortly  afterwards,  she  learns  of  Loxdale's  death,  how 
-ie  marries  Wrayburn,  and  how  Loxdale  reappears,  and  how 


the  subsequent  affairs  settle  themselves,  become  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  story  is  practically  told  in  the  first  volume. 
The  wooing  of  Mary  is  too  hurried,  and  much  more  might  have 
been  made  of  her  life  at  Swanneck.  Again,  the  cause  of  Loxdale's 
committal  to  penal  servitude  is  very  farfetched.  When  Mary, 
before  the  story  opens,  has  left  him,  disgusted  by  his  conduct,  he, 
burning  with  revenge,  lies  one  night  in  wait  for  her  with  a  bottle 
of  vitriol.  But  that  evening,  the  maid,  happening  to  wear  her 
mistress's  cloak,  becomes  the  victim.  The  second  and  third 
volume  are  full  of  long  conversations,  and  characters  are  intro- 
duced which  have  little  to  do  with  the  story.  Like  all  inex- 
perienced writers,  the  author  gives  his  views  on  everything  in 
general,  and  on  nothing  in  particular.  The  reader  gets  weary  of 
the  opinions  of  the  different  characters  on  religious  topics,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  moralizing. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY. 

Church  Work,  its  Means  and  Methods.  By  the  Plight  Rev.  T* 
Mooriiouse,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

THE  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  been  making  a  close  personal 
■visitation  of  his  diocese,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
for  one  item,  he  has  catechized  in  schools  containing  more  than 
200,000  children.  It  must  have  been  an  arduous  task ;  but  it 
must  also  have  been  highly  beneficial,  possibly  to  the  Bishop 
himself,  and  certainly  to  the  great  body  of  clerical  and  lay 
Church  workers,  who,  even  in  these  days,  see  far  too  little  of 
their  chiefs,  especially  in  country  districts.  The  result  is  seen  in 
Church  Work,  its  Means  and  Methods,  a  book  well  worth  read- 
ing, for  the  story  it  tells  of  Church  activity  in  Lancashire,  for 
the  shortness  of  the  addresses,  for  the  reality  of  the  questions 
touched  upon,  and  the  strong  sense  with  which  they  are 
handled.  Schopenhauer  does  not  once  appear,  and  the  Bishop  is 
evidently  talking  to  people  whom  he  had  met  of  things  which  he 
had  seen.  We  can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  salient  points.  The 
Bishop  holds  that  in  these  days  of  "higher  criticism"  it  is  more 
than  ever  the  office  of  the  Church  to  interpret  the  Bible.  "  The 
Bible  without  the  Church,"  he  says,  "  would  be  to  the  savage,  as 
I  proved  for  myself  in  Australia,  nothing  better  than  an  inex- 
plicable enigma."  He  is  strong  in  support  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  thinks  that  Voluntary  Schools  are  not  fairly  treated  by 
Boards  or  by  Mr.  Acland,  and  ought,  on  reasonable  conditions, 
to  receive  State  aid  from  the  rates.  He  claims  reverent  ob- 
servance for  Sunday,  would  open  museums  to  the  working-man, 
and  would  stop,  if  he  could,  the  rich  man's  l-acket  at  tennis 
parties  and  river  picnics  on  that  day.  He  insists  that  attendance 
at  a  Bible  class  should  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  duty  of  public 
worship,  advocates  communicants'  guilds,  and  frequent  and 
early  communion,  while  pointing  out  what  may  reasonably  be 
said  in  defence  of  evening  celebration.  Preaching,  catechizing, 
village  institutes,  recreation,  and  a  host  of  other  topics,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  Biblical  criticism  and  the  "  living  wage," 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  are  treated  with  frankness,  courage, 
and  point.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  is  stimulating,  and  gives  an 
encouraging  idea  of  the  general,  the  army,  and  the  chances  of  the 
battle.  The  address  that  satisfies  us  least  is  that  on  the 
Development  of  Doctrine.  It  does  not  distinctly  answer  the 
question  with  which  it  starts  (Is  Christianity  passing  into  a 
new  phase  ?),  and  its  glowing  language  might  mean  more  things 
than  one. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Veddnta  Philosophy.    By  F.  Max  Mulleb, 
K.M.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  speaks  with  authority  on  all  matters  of 
Sanskrit  lore,  and  his  lectures  on  The  Veddnta  Philosophy,  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  are 
worth  reading  from  many  points  of  view.  Vedanta,  which  means 
the  end  or  consummation  of  the  Veda,  is  the  name  of  that  system 
of  idealist  pantheism  which  lies  behind  the  polytheism  of  the  old 
Hindoo  religion.  Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  Neoplatonism,  not  only  in  its 
general  framework,  but  in  its  attitude  to  the  vulgar  cult.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  called  a  sort  of  archaic,  rough-hewn  Neoplatonism. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  is  as  lucid  and  pleasant  as  ever  in  his  ou'- 
line  of  this  world-old  doctrine,  but  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
will  cause  the  reader  a  sad  twinge  of  apprehension,  lie  goes  so 
far  as  to  endorse  what  Schopenhauer  said  about  the  study  of  the 
Upanishads:  "that  it  had  been  the  solace  of  his  life,  and  would 
be  the  solace  of  his  death."  Now  the  Vedanta  teaches  that  a 
man  may  believe  and  practise  any  nonsense  he  pleases,  so  long  as 
he  is  engaged  in  active  life ;  but  that  then,  if  he  belongs  to  a 
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twice-born  caste,  he  should  retire  into  the  forest  and  meditate  on 
the  Absolute,  lying  in  any  convenient  bit  of  shadow,  like  Raikva, 
who  stretched  himself  beneath  a  cart,  and  "  scratched  his  sores." 
It  would  be  with  sincere  regret  that  we  should  see  Professor  Max 
Miiller  take  up  his  abode  in  the  lee  of  a  hedge,  and  employ  him- 
self in  this  highly  unprofitable  fashion. 


The  Church  in  France.  By  R.  Travers  Smith,  D.D.,  Canon 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  London :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton, 
&  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  France,  from  the  persecution  of 
Lyons  to  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon  I.,  is  a  rich  and  varied 
theme,  and  Dr.  Travers  Smith's  book  deserves  a  much  longer 
notice  than  we  can  afford  it.  It  abounds  in  great  names  and 
striking  incidents,  from  the  days  of  the  famous  men  of  South 
France  in  sub-classical  times — the  Ililaries,  Martin,  and  Cassian — 
to  the  story  of  Port  Royal,  which  Dr.  Smith  tells  with  great 
care.  He  has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  Schoolmen,  and  he 
might  have  said  more  about  French  Mysticism,  a  most  attractive 
topic.  But  the  volume  is  one  for  which  many  readers  ought  to 
ft  el  grateful. 

The  Apostles'  Creed.  By  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Cambridge.    London  :  Clay  &  Sons. 

Proftssor  Swete's  little  volume  on  The  Apostles'  Creedis  a  reply 
to  a  pamphlet,  Das  apostolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  which  has  made  a  consider- 
able sensation  in  Germany,  and  has  been  introduced  to  English 
readers  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  magazines.  Neither  the  attack 
nor  the  defence  contains  anything  that  is  exactly  new.  Dr. 
Harnack  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Descent  into  Hell 
and  the  Communion  of  Saints  found  their  way  into  the  Creed 
after  it  had  assumed  its  first  definite  shape,  and  Dr.  Swete  retorts 
with  justice  that  both  Articles  are  founded  on  Scripture,  and 
express  primitive  belief.  All  this  is  perfectly  familiar.  Nor  is 
it  news  that  Dr.  Harnack,  in  common  with  many  learned  and 
unlearned  persons,  i3  a  Unitarian.  Here  also  Dr.  Swete  has  his 
answer  ready,  and  stands  on  solid  ground.  His  little  book  is 
learned,  clear,  and  well  reasoned.  Only,  while  the  attack  appeals 
to  one  audience,  the  defence  is  addressed  to  another.  Dr.  Harnack, 
scholar  as  he  is,  writes  to  the  people  in  vigorous  German,  and 
his  facts  are  so  interwoven  with  his  personal  inferences  that  none 
but  the  instructed  can  separate  them.  And  his  lively  pamphlet 
enjoys  the  further  advantage  of  having  been  translated  and 
recommended  by  a  popular  writer  of  fiction.  Dr.  Swete,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  want  to  smash  anything,  is  obliged  to  quote 
Greek,  and  can  find  no  lady  novelist  to  introduce  him.  Circum- 
stances are  sadly  against  him  ;  but  his  book  has  sterling  merits, 
and  its  seriousness  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  that  theology 
was  not  made  by  magazines.  Nor  even  by  three-volume  romancers, 
though  this  point  is  affirmed  by  some  of  the  higher  critics. 


Scottish  Church  Sccieiy  Conferences.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Gardner  Ilitt. 
The  Scottish  Church  Society;  some  Account  of  its  Aims.  By 

William  Milligan,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  J.  Gardner  Ilitt. 
Judge  Nothing  before  the  Time.  By  John  Macleod,  D.D. 
'Edinburgh:  J.  Gardner  Hitt. 
Three  publications  of  considerable  interest  are  The  Scottish 
Church  Society  ;  some  Account  of  its  Aims,  by  William  Milligan, 
D  D. ;  Judge  Nothing  before  the  Time,  by  John  Macleod,  D.D., 
minister  of  Govan  Parish  ;  and  Scottish  Church  Society  Conferences 
(First  Series),  all  published  by  J.  Gardner  Hitt,  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Macleod's  sermon  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  and 
spiritually  minded  Professor  Milligan,  whose  recent  death  de- 
prived the  Society  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  The  aim 
of  the  Society  is  to  uphold  the  catholicity  of  Presbyterianism. 
They  insist  upon  the  Apostolical  succession  of  priests  as  existing 
unbroken  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  they  plead  for  the  use  of 
the  Creed  in  worship,  for  a  higher  conception  of  baptism,  for 
weekly  communion,  for  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Year, 
for  liberty  to  "  remember  in  prayer  the  faithful  departed."  On 
all  these  points  Anglicans  will  go  with  them  at  least  as  far  as 
they  go.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Household  and  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  past  should  kindle 
men's  minds  anywhere  and  everywhere.  These  ideas  are  the 
bulwark  against  laxity  and  the  true  road  to  freedom.  We  fear 
to  say  more,  because  the  chief  difficulty  these  good  men  have  to 
encounter  is  the  charge  that  they  are  trying  to  bring  the  Church 
of  Scotland  into  bondage  to  Anglican  ideas.  What  they  preach 
was  not  invented  at  Canterbury.  It  comes  from  a  much  higher 
source,  and  this  consciousness  will  be  their  strength  in  the  day 
of  trial.    As  praise  would  be  impertinent  and  provocative,  while 


silence  might  seem  to  imply  ignorance  or  neglect,  we  must  keer 
in  the  safe  middle  way,  and  be  content  to  wish  them  God- 
speed. 

Tertulliani  Prccscriptio  Hcereticorum.    By  T.  II.  Bindlev,  B.D. 
Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bindley  earned  for  himself  a  good  name  by  his 
serviceable  edition  of  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian,  and  he  now 
establishes  a  further  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  students  of  that 
most  difficult  writer  by  a  new  volume  containing  the  Da  Tree- 
scriptione  Hcereticorum,  ad  Martyras,  ad  Scapulam  and  adversm 
o  nines  Hcereses.  The  last-named  treatise  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  include,  though,  as  he  is  careful  to  note,  it  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  a  Latin  abridgment  of  the  Syntagma  ol 
Hippolytus.  Mr.  Bindley's  work  is  highly  praiseworthy,  both  for 
its  finish  and  for  its  self-restraint.  He  gives  the  reader  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  not  a  word  more.  One  interesting  point  to 
which  he  calls  attention  is  that  prcescriptio  does  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  mean  "  a  preliminary  plea  or  objection  which,  if  main- 
tained, dispensed  with  the  need  of  entering  into  any  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  a  case,"  but  "  a  narrowing  of  the  issue,"  "  a  limita- 
tion of  the  inquiry."  Tertullian's  object  is  to  confine  the  scope 
of  the  dispute,  by  denying  the  right  of  heretics  to  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  which  they  perverted,  and  resting  his  case  on  the 
Apostolic  Succession.  This  point  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  painstaking  accuracy  which  characterizes  Mr.  Bindley's  work. 


Mr.  Alexander's  sermons  on  Christ  and  Scepticism  (Isbister  & 
Co.)  rise  distinctly  above  the  level.  They  are  young.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Alexander  writes : — "  It  is  often  a  test  of  true 
greatness  if  a  man  is  able  to  stand  alone,  if  he  dare  feel  and  speak 
differently  from  others,  and,  shaking  off  the  dead  hand  of  custom, 
can  say  with  the  courage  of  an  Abelard,  All  the  Fathers  may 
think  so,  but  I  think  otherwise."  These  words  of  Abelard's  are 
those  of  a  born  rebel.  But  Mr.  Alexander  is  fond  of  striking 
sayings,  and  most  of  those  which  he  quotes  are  well  worth 
notice ;  for  example,  Renan's  "  There  are  in  reality  but  few 
people  who  have  a  right  not  to  believe  in  Christianity."  After 
all,  youth  is  a  great  recommendation.  Many  people  are  young, 
and  young  and  old  will  be  caught  by  the  bright,  hopeful  earnest- 
ness of  these  addresses. 

Perhaps  sermons  is  too  masculine  and  official  a  description  for 
Miss  Eleanor  Tee's  book,  This  Everyday  Life  (Bell  &  Sons), 
though  each  chapter  begins  with  a  text.  It  is  addressed  to 
working  women  and  girls,  and  is  evidently  written  by  one  who 
knows  and  feels  the  difficulties  of  Martha's  life.  To  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  practical  would  be  true,  but  would  convey  a  wrong 
impression.  Miss  Tee,  in  the  right  Church  spirit,  wants  to  get  at 
the  minds  of  her  readers,  and  throws  in  modest  lessons  on  refine- 
ment, the  choice  of  books,  and  even  art,  with  admirable  felicity, 
knowing  exactly  where  to  begin  and  where  to  stop.  Ladies  who 
visit  in  Whitechapel,  married  women  who  long  to  help  their 
servants  but  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say,  and  associates  of 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  whose  name  is  legion,  ought  all  to 
welcome  this  book. 

We  are  all  of  us,  it  would  appear,  evolutionists ;  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  exactly  what  evolution  means.  Two  books  upon 
our  list  succeed  in  bringing  out  this  uncertainty  with  very  dis- 
turbing adroitness.  In  Darwinianism :  Workmen  and  Work 
(Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark),  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling  argues  that  the 
theory  of  Darwin  himself  reduces  everything  to  absolute  chance. 
The  individual  varies  from  the  type  in  innumerable  ways.  Some 
of  these  variations  happen  to  suit  the  environment,  which  also  is 
varying  in  innumerable  ways.  Where  these  two  variations 
happen  to  jump  together  there  is  survival  of  the  fittest,  evolution, 
which  sometimes  we  call  progress,  sometimes  degradation,  but  is 
really  neither  one  nor  the  other.  It  is,  obviously,  all  accidental, 
because  out  of  a  million  variations  only  one  is  any  good.  Here 
is  a  pretty  picture  for  thoughtful  minds,  yet  this,  according  to 
Dr.  Stirling,  in  his  keen,  but  to  tell  the  truth  rather  badly  written, 
book,  is  what  Darwinianism  proper  amounts  to.  There  are  hosts 
of  difficulties.  Apparently  we  cannot  get  on,  being  tender-hearted 
creatures,  without  "  cosmic  emotion,"  and  where  does  this  pleas- 
ing fancy  come  in?  Again,  we  all  talk  about  law,  and  presumably 
attach  some  meaning  to  the  word;  but  what?  How  did  the 
variations  begin  ;  what  caused  them  ;  how,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
asks,  did  the  first  two  tailless  apes  contrive  a  meeting,  and 
why  did  they  fall  in  love  ;  is  taillessness  transmissible  ;  is  mind, 
once  given,  capable  of  development,  and  how?  Great  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  exists  on  all  these  topics,  and  Dr.  Iverach,  in 
Christianity  and  Evolution  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  a  clear,  well- 
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arranged  little  book,  full  of  references  to  first  sources,  finds 
Tenuine  pleasure  in  bringing  them  all  to  light.  All  the  bearings 
jf  evolution  on  science,  psychology,  ethics,  religion,  are  con- 
sidered with  penetration  and  good  sense,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with  competent  knowledge.  Dr.  Iverach  believes  in 
evolution,  and  holds  that  it  is  reconcilable  with  Theism,  because 
he  beholds  in  evolution  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  purpose 
of  God,  because  he  is  an  idealist,  and  considers  that  "  things  are 
also  thoughts."  But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  acknowledge 
frankly  that  this  is  not  scientific.  For  all  the  comfort  science 
can  give  us,  evolution  may  end  in  universal  degradation.  Evolu- 
tion means  adaptation ;  but  adaptation  does  not  mean 
betterment. 


In  The  Message  of  Israel  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism 
(Isbister  &  Co.,  Lim.)  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  poses  the  now 
familiar  question,  and  returns  the  now  familiar  answer,  but  in  a 
style  that  is  by  no  means  commonplace.  She  throws  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  higher  critic  with  perhaps  too  little  reserve,  and 
certainly  too  many  words,  and  at  once  disclaims  and  exhibits  an 
inclination  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  There  is  too  much  effusion 
and  too  little  caution ;  but,  granting  all  this,  the  book  abounds  in 
knowledge,  ability,  and  instructive  lines  of  thought.  One 
question  of  deep  interest  deserves  fuller  treatment  than  Miss 
Wedgwood  has  given  it.  "  The  true  difficulty  of  the  new  view," 
she  says,  "  in  relation  to  Christianity,  is  that  of  reconciling  a  pro- 
cess of  Divine  education  of  the  Hebrew  race  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  spirit  which  rejected  Christ."  "  How  can  we 
regard  as  the  evolution  of  a  particular  ideal  a  process  which  ends 
in  the  rejection  of  One  in  whom  that  ideal  was  incarnate  ?  " 
Tbis  is  indeed  a  difficulty.  Miss  Wedgwood  finds  the  solution  in 
the  political  aspect  of  Pharisaism.  The  Pharisees  had  accepted 
"  both  a  priestly  and  a  political  position."  They  were,  in  fact, 
Home  Rulers,  and  could  see  no  virtue  in  one  who  would  not  help 
them  against  the  foreigner.  There  is  truth  in  this,  but  not  the 
whole  truth,  else  why  do  the  Jews  still  hold  out?  Or,  indeed 
why  did  the  Pharisees  give  Christ  up  to  the  Romans  ?  What, 
they  felt  to  be  at  stake  was,  not  Home  Rule  merely,  though  this 
embittered  the  controversy,  but  the  law  itself;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  that  there  has  been  "  no  sudden  spiritual  revolution," 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church  is  Gentile  and  not  Jewish. 
May  we  not  say  that  the  higher  criticism,  by  placing  "  legalism" 
after  "  prophetism,"  has  made  it  impossible  to  talk  of  evolution 
here?  But  in  any  case  we  know  what  the  evolution  of  Judaism 
is,  because  we  can  see  it. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  Claims  of  Christianity  (Chapman,  Hall,  & 
Co.,  Lim.)  is  a  bright,  reasonable,  and  eminently  readable 
book.  The  first  part  gives  a  rather  insufficient  notice  of 
Buddhism,  and  a  highly  interesting  critique  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali's 
jlaborate  apology  for  Islam.  The  latter  and  longer  portion  of 
the  book  treats  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  position  of  the  Church  in  face  of  modern  life  and 
deas.  It  is  also  the  most  interesting.  Mr.  Lilly  dwells  on  "the 
sensuous  tumult,"  the  essential  paganism  of  the  Italian  Humanists, 
idmits  that  Luther  was  driven  on  by  the  practical  abuses  of  the 
Papal  system,  by  this  paganism,  in  fact,  and  that  "  he  is  the 
schismatic  who  causes  the  schism."  But  his  view. is  that  all  these 
ibuses  were  set  right  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that,  in  face  of 
the  growing  Erastianism  of  modern  democracy,  it  is  the  bounden 
luty  of  all  men  to  rally  round  the  Pope,  as  the  only  possible  ex- 
ponent and  executor  of  the  spiritual  law.  Unfortunately  the 
Papacy,  the  Sacramentum  Unitatis,  has  always  been  a  cause  of 
livision.  It  made  the  first  great  breach  between  East  and  West, 
is  well  as  the  second  great  breach  between  Protestant  and  Ro- 
nanist,  and  since  then  we  have  had  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Father  Didon's  Lectures  on  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim)  will 
>e  welcomed  by  many  admirers  of  the  eloquent  Dominican 
>reacher  whose  Life  of  Christ  caused  a  sensation  not  long  ago. 


Another  translation,  that  of  Kaftan's  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark),  by  G.  Ferries,  B  D,  with 
•refatory  note  by  Professor  Flint,  will  be  found  useful  as  giving 

learned  and  original  account  of  the  position  of  the  Neokantian- 
litschlian  school  of  Protestantism.  In  some  of  its  conclusions 
his  mode  of  thought  i3  familiar  to  readers  of  Dr.  Hatch,  but  as  a 
system  it  requires  closer  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  Rev.  VV.  Hardy  Harwood  publishes  a  short  biography 
-nd  selection  from  the  Sermons  and  Addresses  of  Henry  Alton 
Cassell&Co.,  Lim.),  the  well-known  Congregation alist  minister, 


a  good  man,  though  one  of  the  authors  of  that  unfortunate  com- 
promise which  leaves  it  open  to  question  whether  School  Board 
religion  is  "  Christian  "  or  not. 

We  have  received  also  Men  of  Like  Passions,  Bradfield  College 
Sermons,  by  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  H.B.  Gray,  D.D.  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Book  of  Numbers,  the  new  volume  of  the 
Expositor's  Bible,  by  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.D.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton) ;  The  Formation  of  Christendom,  by  T.  W.  Allies, 
K.C.S.G.  (Burns  &  Oates,  Lim.) ;  The  Didache,  or  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  by  C.  H.  Hoole,  M.A.  (David  Nutt)  ;  The 
Sacred  Scriptures,  by  W.  Humphrey,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Art  and  Book  Co.) ;  The  Drama  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  En  Dansk 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin) ;  The  New  Theology,  by  Richard  Harte 
(E.  W.  Allen) ;  Practical  Reflections  on  Isaiah,  with  Preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Absolution, 
by  H.  M.  Thompson,  Bishop  of  Mississippi  (New  York :  Thomas 
Whittaker) ;  The  Supernatural  in  Christianity,  a  critique  of  Dr. 
Pfleiderer's  Gifford  Lectures,  by  Principal  Rainey,  Professor  Orr, 
and  Professor  Dods  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark)  ;  The  Practical 
Value  of  Religious  Belief,  by  Henry  Smith  (Elliot  Stock) ;  A 
Pastoral  Letter,  by  Bishop  Sandford  of  Gibraltar  (James  Parker 
&  Co.)  ;  The  Cathedral  Paragraph  Psalter,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Trout- 
beck  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.)  ;  Verba  Verbi  Dei,  by  the  Author  of 
"  Charles  Lowder  "  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  The  Religion  of 
the  Son  of  Man  (Preachers  of  the  Age  Series),  by  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Gough  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.)  ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by 
"  Watchman  "  (James  Clarke  &  Co.) ;  Si?nple  Bible  Stories,  Old 
Testament  Stories,  New  Testament  Storits,  three  Bible  Readers, 
by  M.  T.  Yates,  LL.D.  (Edward  Arnold) ;  The  Church  in  these 
Isles  before  Augustine,  by  Canon  Browne  (S.P.O.K.) ;  An  Order 
of  Service  for  Childrt7is  Services,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Tuting 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  ;  Buddhism,  a  new  edition  of  the 
well-known  work  of  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  (S.P.C.K.) ;  Herbert's 
Poems  and  the  Holy  Living  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Samuel  Bagster 
&  Sons,  Lim.) ;  A  Doubter  s  Doubts,  by  Ii.  Anderson,  LL.D. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.)  ;  The  Welsh  Pulpit, 
by  a  Scribe,  a  Pharisee,  and  a  Lawyer  (T.  Fisher  Unwin) ;  and 
Witnesses  for  Christ,  by  Backhouse  and  Tylor  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Lim.) 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
 ♦ — 

Olaf  the  Glorious.    By  Robert  Leighton.    London  :  Blackie  & 
Son. 

f\LAF  the  Glorious  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "A 
Historical  Story  of  the  Viking  Age."  Mr.  Leighton  tells  us 
in  the  preface  that  it  "  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  biography. 
My  hero  is  not  an  imaginary  one ;  he  was  a  real  flesh  and  blood 
man,  who  reigned  as  King  of  Norway  just  nine  centuries  ago. 
The  main  facts  of  his  adventurous  career — his  boyhood  of  slavery 
in  Esthonia,  his  life  at  the  Court  of  King  Valdemar,  his  wander- 
ings as  a  Viking,  the  many  battles  he  fought,  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  in  England,  and  his  ultimate  return  to  his  native 
land — are  set  forth  in  the  various  Icelandic  Sagas  dealing  with 
the  period  in  which  he  lived."  The  interesting  and  fascinating 
story  carries  us  as  far  back  as  a.d.  981,  making  us  enter  into  all 
the  daring  and  noble  deeds  of  Olaf,  and  even  sympathize  with 
what  to  us  may  seem  horrible  deeds  of  cruelty,  but  which  were 
typical  of  those  times,  and  which  in  our  hero's  case  were  but  the 
just  punishment  of  crime  or  betrayal;  indeed,  it  is  said  of  him, 
"  He  was  stern  and  wrathful  with  all  who  offended  him,  and  in 
punishing  his  enemies  he  knew  no  mercy."  He  had  wonderful 
strength  and  agility,  he  was  also  "  kind  and  lowly-hearted, 
bountiful  of  gifts,  very  glorious  of  attire,  and  before  all  men  for 
high-heart  in  battle."  Then,  again,  we  are  told  of  him: — "In 
the  spirit  of  his  times,  he  believed  that  the  Viking  life  was  the 
noblest  and  most  honourable  that  a  man  could  follow."  He  was 
the  son  of  Triggvi  Olafson,  King  of  Viken.  His  father  was  slain, 
his  mother  forced  to  fly  from  the  realm  of  Viken,  and  eventually 
he  (Olaf)  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Sigurd,  his  uncle,  rescued 
him  from  slavery,  and  he  became  a  favourite  page  to  Queen 
Allogia,  in  King  Valdemar's  Court.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  given  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  quell  a  rebellion 
amongst  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  From  this  expedition  he 
came  out  victorious.  Then  there  is  a  graphic  account  of  his 
landing  in  England  at  Harwich,  his  conquering  Ipswich ;  then  of 
the,  for  him,  glorious  battle  of  Maldon,  and  his  departure  from 
thence.  King  Ethelred's  bribe  to  take  his  forces  out  of  England 
could  not  extort  more  than  a  half-promise  of  peace.    After  more 
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battles  and  plunders  Olaf  meets  Cerdic  the  hermit,  who  converts 
him  to  Christianity  ;  and  when  he  at  last  got  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  is  proclaimed  king  by  the  people,  he  never  stopped 
until  he  bad  made  them  all  Christians.  "Olaf  made  it  a  law 
throughout  his  realm  that  all  men  should  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
that  they  should  always  fast  on  Fridays,  and  that  they  should 
teach  their  children  the  Ten  Commandments.  ...  lie  clearly 
saw  the  importance  of  bringing  up  all  the  children  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  accordingly  he  bade  his 
priests  give  constant  care  to  the  education  of  the  young."  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  hero,  in  the  "  glorious  defeat  at  Svold," 
after  a  reign  of  five  years.  This  really  good  book  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Ralph  Peacock. 


From  the  Clyde  to  the  Jordan.    By  Hugh  Callan.  London1 
Blackie  &  Son. 

This  is  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Bicycle  Journey."  We  are  told 
in  the  preface  that  the  substance  of  this  book  appeared  as  articles 
in  the  Glasgow  Herald.  South-Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
form  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  which  is  full  of  good  matter. 
The  author  describes  the  scenery  of  each  country  through  which 
he  journeys,  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  towns,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  different  people,  much  of  their  history,  with 
many  anecdotes,  both  personal  and  general.  There  are  a  number 
of  illustrations,  which  help  us  to  realize  the  countries  and  towns 
and  people ;  whilst  a  map  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  very 
useful  as  to  the  geography  of  the  expedition.  From  the  Clyde  to 
the  Jordan  is  a  book  which  must  be  interesting  to  every  one, 
but  especially  to  the  cyclist,  as  showing  how  much  knowledge 
of  the  world  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  pleasant  way  by  any 
ardent  lover  of  the  pastime. 


Killeen.    By  E.  O'Connor  Morris.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

There  are  three  girls  in  this  book  who  are  each  interesting  in 
their  very  different  ways,  and  Killeen  may  well  be  called  "A 
Study  of  Girlhood."  Nesta  Thorold,  with  whose  life  and  feelings 
we  become  more  intimate  than  with  those  of  her  cousins,  Lady 
Geraldine  and  Lady  Dorothy  Melcombe,  is  an  orphan.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  born  ;  hf-r  father  when  she  was  seven- 
teen. Her  mother  had  displeased  her  parents,  Colonel  and  Lady 
Margaret  Dillon,  by  running  away  with  her  brother's  tutor, 
instead  of  making  the  brilliant  marriage  Lady  Margaret  hoped 
for.  At  the  time  the  story  opens  Nesta  Thorold,  whose  only 
friends  were  the  lady  who  brought  her  up  and  the  clergyman  of 
Southhaven  where  she  lived,  had  been  invited  for  the  first  time 
to  Killeen  to  stay  with  her  grandmother.  Her  journey  to  Killeen, 
her  greeting  there,  the  description  of  the  family  circle  and  of  her 
first  acquaintance  with  her  two  cousins,  Lady  Geraldine  and 
Lady  Dorothy,  are  well  and  vividly  told,  and  we  are  made  to 
follow  with  interest  the  trials  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  joys 
and  pleasures,  of  the  three  girls'  lives — Nesta,  with  her  peculiar 
charm  of  innocence  and  unconsciousness ;  Dorothy,  brusque  and 
careless,  apt  to  think  anything  a  bore  that  is  not  pleasant  ex- 
citement ;  Lady  Geraldine,  the  flattered,  spoilt  beauty,  who  does 
not  mind  stooping  to  a  lie  to  try  and  gain  her  own  ends.  Then 
there  is  a  delightful  boy-cousin, who  falls  in  love  with  Nesta,  and 
by  appropriating  her  in  what  Nesta  thinks  a  most  natural  and 
cousinly  way,  nearly  succeeds  in  destroying  the  happiness  of  her 
life.  Captain  Chichester  is  the  fascinating  hero.  We  like  him 
and  admire  his  straightforward  honesty ;  only  he  will  make  the 
mistake  of  believing  what  he  is  told,  instead  of  going  to  head- 
quarters for  his  information.  The  author  of  Killeen  is  prepared, 
for  Captain  Chichester  being  set  down  as  a  prig,  but  at  the  same 
time  remarks: — "  The  world  would  not  be  a  much  worse  place 
if  there  were  a  few  more  men  in  it— prigs,  if  you  will — like 
Harold  Chichester — men  with  something  of  the  stuff  in  them  of 
which  Hedley  Vicars,  or  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  or  that  uncom- 
promising hero  of  later  times,  General  Gordon,  were  made." 


Betty.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  &  R. 
Chambers. 

The  little  we  have  to  do  with  Betty  before  she  becomes  a 
schoolgirl  only  shows  her  in  the  light  of  a  morbid  little  handful 
who  is  sent  to  a  small  school  by  her  father,  a  widower.  Ill-luck 
pursues  her  in  the  form  of  a  deceitful  French  governess  and  un- 
truthful companions.  Then  there  occurs  the  necessary  absence  of 
the  schoolmistress,  Miss  St.  Leger,  and  as  the  only  friend  she  has 
in  t  he  school  is  too  absorbed  in  her  studies  to  realize  what  is  going 
on,  Betty  has  a  very  bad  time.  There  is  an  episode  concerning 
a  prize  which  is  utterly  absurd, 


A  Prisoner  of  War.    By  G.  Norway.    London :  Blackie  &  Son. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Its  opening 
scene  is  laid  at  Helvoetsluys,  where  Captain  Wynter,  commander 
of  a  Post  Office  packet,  carrying  mails  and  specie  between  Harwich 
and  Helvoetsluys,  has  brought  his  family  to  live.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  declared  between  England  and  France  was  shortlived  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  decree  Helvoetsluys  and  its 
inhabitants  fell  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  his  representatives. 
"  All  men  and  boys  over  eighteen  were  taken  prisoners  as  actiDg 
with  the  militia  ;  but  why  inoffensive  ladies  and  harmless  young 
children  should  have  been  seized  was  never  explained,  and  the 
fact  that  this  occurred  will  remain  for  ever  as  an  indelible  brand 
of  disgrace  upon  the  memory  of  Napoleon."  The  description  of 
the  Brill  prison  into  which  these  unfortunate  prisoners  were 
thrust  is  teribly  vivid  in  all  its  horrors.  Though  Captain  Wynter 
was  amongst  the  captives,  his  wife  and  family,  with  much  danger 
and  suffering,  managed  to  escape  to  England.  After  some  months 
of  waiting  in  vain  for  news  of  his  unlucky  father,  Henry  Wynter 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  Holland  and  try,  boy  as  he  still 
was,  to  rescue  him.  Then  there  comes  an  account  of  all  he 
went  through  in  this  attempt,  ending  with  success  at  last,  for 
Captain  Wynter,  through  his  son's  brave  efforts  and  determina- 
tion not  be  daunted,  is  restored  at  last  to  his  family,  and  recom- 
pensed for  the  loss  of  his  vessel  and  all  the  privations,  sufferings, 
and  horrors  he  has  gone  through.  A  Prisoner  of  War  is  an  inter- 
esting, well-written  book,  and  one  which  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend as  a  gift  for  boys.  It  is  also  well  illustrated  by  Robert 
Barnes. 

The  Whispering  Winds  and  the  Tales  they  Told.    By  Mary  H. 
Debeniiam.   London:  Blackie  &  Son. 

These  are  stories  full  of  fancy  and  poetry.  We  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  four  Winds  in  a  pretty  introduction  to  the 
book — then,  according  to  its  character,  each  Wind  tells  its  tale. 
They  profess  at  first,  to  be  surprised  at  children  of  our  time 
liking  anything  fanciful ;  they  "  thought  that,  since  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  children  were  grown  too  wise  to  wonder  at  anything." 
However,  reassured  on  this  point,  "the  South  Wind,'"  says  the 
authoress,  "  stole  to  my  side,  all  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
dowers,  and,  like  music  on  a  summer  night,  he  whispered  to 
me  this  story  " — "  Baby  Benedetta."  Then  the  North  Wind, 
with  a  "taste  for  something  more  stirring,"  tells  a  Highland 
fairy  tale,  "  The  Green  Bridal  " — a  wild  story  ;  the  West  Wind 
tells  a  characteristic  story  of  the  West-country  moors,  "The  Mist 
King";  and  the  East  Wind  tells  a  Norse  story  of  courage  and 
love,  "  Hilda  Brave  Heart."  Under  the  guise  of  the  four  Winds 
the  authoress  of  this  pretty  book  gives  her  imagination  full  scope, 
and  lucky  are  the  childrtn  who  can  interpret  the  meaning  and 
take  in  the  lessons  so  fancifully  sketched  for  them.  The  book  is 
quaintly  and  prettily  illustrated  by  Paul  Hardy. 


A  Double  Cherry.  By  M.  E.  Winchester.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co. 

Claude  and  Roy  Deveyne  are  two  motherless  boys,  brought  up 
by  a  father  whose  pride  is  his  only  heritage.  They  live  in  great 
poverty  ;  but  luckily,  though  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
ages,  the  boys  are  devoted  friends.  The  title  of  the  book  is  based 
on  a  promise  made  to  the  father  after  a  discussion  on  a  double 
cherry  between  the  two  brothers.  "  1  was  thinking,"  cried  Roy, 
"  that  you  and  I,  though  we  are  so  different  to  look  at,  are  yet, 
like  these  two  berries,  on  one  stem.  We  depend  on  each  other, 
that  is  what  I  mean.  If  one  of  us  went  away,  got  broke  off,  so 
to  say,  there  would  be  a  very  ugly  mark  left  from  where  that 
one  had  gone.  So  we  may  just  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
to  be  all  our  lives  long  like  a  double  cherry,  and  stick  together." 
Their  father,  much  struck  with  this  remark,  makes  the  boys 
promise  to  stick  to  each  other,  to  "  be  a  double  cherry  always." 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Deveyne  dies,  and  the  real  struggle  for 
existence  with  the  two  boys  begins.  The  author  has  depicted 
with  terrible  vividness  ths  sufferings  of  the  brothers,  and  the  sin 
and  squalor  that  surround  them.  The  agony  of  Claude  when  he 
is  unjustly  committed  for  theft  and  sent  to  the  reformatory  ship, 
and  has  to  leave  his  twin  cherry,  and  the  sullen  despair  it  brings 
on  him  are  also  graphically  described ;  so  is  the  life  on  board 
the  ship,  which,  under  so  good  an  officer  as  the  captain,  must 
help  most  of  the  boys  to  lead  a  good  life  and  leave  the  bad  one, 
with  all  its  bad  effects,  entirely  behind.  Very  touching,  too,  is 
the  reunion  of  the  double  cherry.  The  happy  ending  to  these 
chapters  of  misery  leaves  us  with  a  pleasant  impression  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  too  miserable  a  story  for  young  people. 


Lights  Out.    By  Robert  Overton.    London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  set  of  stories  told  by  the  boys  of  "  Dr.  Audlem's,  Sal  way 
House  College,"  in  their  dormitories  after  the  lights  are  out_ 
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ry  good  most  of  them  are  too  ;  some  are  pathetic,  some  amusing, 
ae  exciting.  One  is  a  ballad  of  the  American  Civil  War ;  another, 
retty  set  of  verses,  "  A  Drop  and  Four  Dogs,"  is  one  of  the 
it  of  the  amusing  stories  ;  and  the  last  one,  "  Twice  Saved,"  is, 
our  thinking,  the  best  of  the  pathetic  stories. 


les  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Told  to  Children  by  Mrs. 

Frewen  Lord.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 
Chese  tales  give  a  nice,  simple   description   of  St.  Paul's 
thedral,  with  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  great  men  who  are 
ried  there. 

icle  Peter's  Riddle :  a  Story  for  Children.  By  Ella  K.  Sanders. 

London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
rhis  i3  a  pretty  little  story,  but,  to  our  thinking,  too  pathetic 
young  children.  Uncle  Peter's  riddle  is,  "  What  is  the  greatest 
ng  in  the  world  ?  "  It  takes  his  niece  Molly  some  time  to  find 
i  the  answer ;  but,  when  she  does,  she  "  finds  a  key  to  many  a 
t-closed  door,  a  clue  to  many  a  difficulty." 


e  Burial  of  the  Guns ;  and  other  Stories.    By  Thomas  Nelson 

Page.  London  :  Ward,  Lcck,  &  Bowden. 
Phis  is  a  curious  collection  of  stories  with  much  variety  in  them. 
Jy  Cousin  Fanny  "  is  a  description  of  a  quaint  old  maid  with 
d  moods  and  ways.  "  The  Burial  of  the  Guns  "  is  a  military 
>ry  with  a  soldier  hero.  "  The  Gray  Jacket  of  No.  4  "  is  a 
thetic  story  of  a  soldier  whose  hardest  battle  is  against  drink, 
kliss  Dangerlie's  Roses,"  "  How  the  Captain  made  Christmas," 
d  "  Little  Darby  "  make  up  the  sum  of  these  decidedly 
iractive  tales. 


nthivard  Ho.  By  Alexander  Gordon.  London :  Isbister  &  Co. 
A  capital  collection  of  stories  of  Carglen,  full  of  go,  and  with 
leal  of  quaint  Scotch  humour  in  them.  "  The  Minister's  Meg  " 
particularly  amusing.  "  Jess  Tamson  "  is  a  pretty  love-story. 
the  Wee  Herd  Laddie  "  has  a  strong  vein  of  pathos  in  it ;  and 
hers  have  touches  of  superstition  in  them,  so  dear  to  the 
ottish  heart.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  worthy  of  the  good 
)ries  it  contains. 


00  Girls.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  London :  George  Newnes. 
The  "Two  Girls"  are  cousins,  Theodora  and  Valentine,  both 
phans,  and  brought  up  by  a  maiden  aunt.  The  story  of  their 
rlhood,  with  its  various  joys  and  sorrows,  and  of  the  boys  who 
□tribute  the  much-needed  teasing  element  in  every  girl's  life,  is 
turally  and  prettily  told. 

Fairbrass,  by  T.  Edgar  Pembekton  (Cornish  Brothers),  is  a 
ry  fantastical  story,  described  as  a  child's  story ;  we  doubt  a 
ild  understanding  it,  and  parts  of  it  are  too  sad  for  children. 
The  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib,  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Macmillan 
Co.),  is  an  Indian  story  for  young  people,  fascinating  inside 
d  outside. 


>el.    Written  and  designed  by  Charles  I.  Ffotjlkes;  Music 
by  H.  A.  Vincent  Hansom.    London  :  David  Nutt. 

This  is  a  book  of  Christmas  carols.  The  music  suits  the  words 
d  designs,  which  are  original.  We  would  take  exception  to 
i  carols — English  in  all  but  the  refrains — which  are  in  French, 
rely  the  verses  should  be  entirely  English  or  entirely  French. 


llabies  of  Many  Lands.    Collected  and  rendered  into  English 

Verse  by  Alma  Strettell.  London :  George  Allen, 
lere  we  have  some  really  good  work,  not  only  in  the  rendering 
d  English,  but  in  the  choice  of  the  lullabies,  which,  we  are 
1,  are  chiefly  folk-songs  in  use  among  the  peasants.  The 
ver  and  appropriate  illustrations  by  Emily  J.  Harding  add 
atly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


1  Queen  of  Beauty ;  or,  Adoentures  of  Prince  Elfrestan.  By 
Mrs.  Be  He>try.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

!  'his  prettily  got  up  book,  with  its  illustrations  by  John 
1  icoe,  is  deceptive,  for  instead  of  the  lovely  fantastical  fairy- 
!  y  which  it  ought  to  contain,  a  very  prosaical  nineteenth- 
j*;ury  account  of  Prince  Elfrestan's  adventures  in  search  of 
,  Queen  of  Beauty  is  put  before  us.    Assuredly  not  a  dainty 


1 

j  Fairy  Tales.    By  Basil  Field.    London  :  Horace  Cox. 

i  his  is  quite  a  different  matter.    The  inside  more  than  verifies 

'outside  of  this  book  of  quaint  fairy  tales,  with  its  good  illus- 


trations by  C.  E.  Fripp,  and  the  "  Good  Children  who  love 
their  Fairies,"  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  will  be  delighted  with  it. 
"  Uncle  Barney  and  the  Three  Black  Elves,"  "  Little  Hans," 
"  The  Green  Lizard,"  "  The  Sleeping  Giant,"  "  The  Wonderful 
Pipe,"  and  "  Little  Nannette  and  her  dog  Crop  "  make  up  the 
sum  of  these  weird  and  pretty  stories. 

Cradle  Songs  and  Nursery  Rhymes.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Grace  Rhys  (Walter  Scott),  is  a  capital  and  well- 
chosen  collection  of  songs  and  rhymes  for  children. 


The  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.)  The  bound  volume 
for  1894  of  The  Art  Journal,  which  comes  out  every  month, 
is  a  real  possession.  It  is  full  of  good  illustrations,  and 
has  etchings  of  pictures  by  Alma  Tadema,  John  Collier, 
Vicat  Cole,  M.  Greiffenhagen,  J.  C.  Hook,  T.  Robert 
Fleury ;  an  original  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  another  by 
Edgar  Barclay.  Photogravures  of  pictures  by  W.  G.  Orchardson, 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  F.  H.  Kaemmerer,  and  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais ;  some  chromotypogravures,  reproduced  in  colour, 
from  drawings  by  C.  Bernamont,  and  making  pretty  floral  frames 
to  sonnets  by  William  Sharp.  Tinted  plates  from  pictures  by 
W.  G.  Orchardson,  John  Lavery,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A., 
Briton  Riviere,  William  McTaggart,  J.  B.  Corot,  and  G.  A. 
Storey.  These,  with  many  papers  on  artistic  subjects,  form  a 
goodly  collection,  and  make  the  Journal  worthy  of  its  name. 

The  bound  volume  for  the  year  of  Cassell's  Family  Magazine 
is,  as  usual,  full  of  interesting  matter  of  every  kind.  It  has 
numbers  of  stories,  papers  on  music,  gardening,  needlework, 
medicine,  social  duties  of  women,  &c,  besides  in  each  magazine, 
which  comes  out  once  a  month,  there  is  a  paper  called  "  The 
Gatherer,"  "  an  illustrated  record  of  Invention,  Discovery,  and 
Science." 


The  Christmas  number  of  Harper  s  Magazine  has  much  good 
matter,  beginning  with  "An  Arabian  Day  and  Night,"  by 
Poultney  Bigelow,  with  some  spirited  illustrations  by  Frederic 
Remington.  "  Paola  in  Italy,"  a  quaint  story  by  Gertrude  Hall ; 
"  The  Time  of  the  Lotus,"  an  artistic  description,  written  and 
illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons  ;  Part  I.  of  a  novel  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  "  The  Simpletons " ;  and  a  poem  by  Laurence  Alma 
Tadema,  "  Love  and  Death,"  which  has  a  distinct  touch  of 
genius  in  it,  are  among  the  many  attractions  of  this  magazine. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
has  also  good  things  in  it,  such  as  "  Little  Betty's  Kitten  tells 
her  Story,"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett;  a  good  detective 
story  by  Percy  Andreae,  called  "  A  Higher  Hand  " ;  "  The  King's 
Well,"  by  F.  A.  Steel ;  "  A  Winter's  Spore  in  the  Rockies," 
by  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman ;  "The  Land  of  a  Lost  Language," 
by  William  Copeland  Borlase ;  "  Prison  Bars,"  a  very  pathetic 
story  by  Margaret  L.  Woods ;  "  Two  Mayors  of  Bottitort,"  by 
Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  many  others.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  very  good. 

The  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  fascinating  maga- 
zine for  young  folks,  is  full  of  amusing  and  interesting  papers, 
and  papers  to  suit  children  of  all  ages,  from  babies  upwards. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  World  leads  off  with  a  clever 
story  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  "A  Fool  at  Forty."  Of  the 
other  stories  we  would  specially  notice  "  Rose-Leaves  of  De- 
cember," by  Anne  Finch-Hatton ;  "  The  Minx,"  by  F.  C. 
Philips;  and  "How  the  End  Came,"  by  M.  S.  Van  de  Velde. 
The  drawings  by  Alfred  Bryan  are  clever,  and  takeoff  some  well- 
known  people,  not  ill-naturedly. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  Modern  Art  and 
Literature  has  a  page  plate  coloured,  "  Christians  Awake,"  from 
the  painting  by  E.  Eroll,  and  a  double-page  plate,  "  Who'll  be 
my  Valentine  ?  "  from  the  painting  by  C.  Kiesel,  as  two  extra 
supplements.  Of  the  other  coloured  plates,  "  Uninvited  Guests  " 
and  "  Don't  Tell  Anyone  "  are  pretty.  Among  the  art  supple- 
ments printed  in  black,  "  Tracked  in  the  Snow  "  is  good.  Of  the 
letterpress,  a  paper  on  "  Some  Punch  Artists  "  is  the  best. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Figaro  con- 
tains a  very  pretty  story  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  "  Afterwards  "  ; 
"  Pope  Jacynth,"  a  curious  story  by  Vernon  Lee,  with  coloured 
illustrations;  a  blood-curdling  story  by  Paul  Ferret,  "A  Con- 
spiracy " ;  "  The  Raven  Press,"  by  Louis  Enault,  a  very 
humorous  story  in  coloured  drawing,  after  the  manner  of  Caran 
d'Ache  ;  and  two  pieces  of  music,  "Barcarolle,"  by  Louis  Diemer, 
and  "  Noel  Proveiifal,"  by  Eugene  Gigout. 

The  Oxford  Miniature  Edition  of  the  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  edited  by  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A.  (Henry 
Frowde),  in  five  small  volumes,  prettily  bound,  and  in  a  neat 
leather  case,  is  a  particularly  attractive  edition. 
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We  are  delighted  to  find  that  Michael  Scott's  hooks  are  still 
to  the  fore,  and  that  a  good  edition  of  Tom  Cringle's  Log  has  just 
come  out,  published  by  Gibbings  &  Co. 

The  Christmas  Hirelings,  by  M.  E.  Braddon  (Simphin, Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.),  is  a  pretty  story  for  children,  reproduced 
in  book  form  from  last  year's  Christmas  number  of  the  Lady's 
notorial. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Things 
will  take  a  Turn,  a  story  for  children,  by  Beatrice  Harraden 
(Blackie  &  Son) ;  and  second  editions  of  That  Bother  of  a  Bog 
and  Adventures  in  Neio  Texas,  both  by  Grace  Stebbing  (Jarrold 
&  Sons). 

Messrs.  Thomas  De  La  Rue  &  Co.  have  a  good  collection  of 
Diaries,  Pocket-books,  and  Calendars.  Of  the  calendars  in  frames 
to  stand  upon  a  writing-table,  those  covered  with  glass  will  ha  a 
great  improvement  A  Calendar  of  Racing  Fixtures  will  be  very 
useful  for  racing  men,  and  in  its  leather  frame  will  be  quite  an 
ornament  in  a  room.  The  "  Orb  "  Racing  Calendar  is  for  a  pocket 
or  purse.  The  "  Office  Calendar,"  a  capital  size  for  hanging  up 
in  an  office  ;  the  "  Red  Letter  "  Calendars,  in  leather  cases,  and 
a  Calendar  and  Stamp-case  are  useful  and  pretty.  Then  there 
are  diaries  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  Pocket-book  in  Russia 
leather,  with  pencil  attached,  which  is  very  complete,  but  too 
large  for  an  ordinary  pocket. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  Letts's  Diaries,  published  by  Cassell 
&  Co ,  No.  47,  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  and  bound  in 
cloth,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  size  for  an  ordinary  desk;  \"jc, 
bound  in  leather,  is  a  very  good,  portable  diary;  23?,  bound  in 
cloth,  is  another  good  specimen  of  the  smaller  size  ;  47  is  an  ex- 
cellent Scribbling  Diary,  interleaved  with  blotting-paper. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons'  collection  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Cards  is  as  beautiful  as  usual,  and,  if  possible,  with 
a  greater  variety  in  design.  No.  1722,  "  Drifting,"  by  G.  Wetherbee, 
and  1726,  "The  Yacht  Race,"  by  W.  E.  Coleman,  are  very  good 
Goupilgravures,  Others  we  specially  remark  are  1896,  a  pretty 
river  scene,  phototype,  by  Albert  Bowers;  1691,  the  "Wood- 
land" Portfolio,  with  four  heliogravures  by  E.  J.  Duval,  hunting 
scenes.  No.  1693,  the  "Greek  Maidens"  Portfolio,  with  four 
heliogravures  by  Herbert  Horwitz ;  110,  the  Boudoir  Screen, 
pretty  figures  on  a  balcony  ;  562  is  a  folding  card  with  arum 
lilies.  In  the  "Nouveaute"  series  316  represents  bells  on 
strings  of  forget-me-nots  ;  387  rows  of  pansies  covering 
a  pretty  greeting ;  388  has  a  novel  lattice  border,  jewelled. 
No.  230,  the  "  Good  Luck "  expanding  series,  is  particularly 
good,  and  represents  four  aces,  held  with  ivy.  No.  199  is 
the  "  Trellis "  screen,  with  wild  roses  as  climbers.  No.  229, 
"  The  Gainsborough  Series,"  a  dainty  figure  with  a  crook.  No.  288, 
"  The  Miniature  Minuet "  screen,  has  charmingly  quaint  figures 
dancing.  Nos.  621  and  826  belong  to  the  "Juvenile  Watteau  " 
series,  and  are  very  picturesque;  530,  the  "Fern  Filagree" 
series — trifold  daffodils  on  coral  filigree.  Amongst  the  Humorous 
Cards,  599,  "  Lays  for  the  Season,"  an  egg-stand  with  eggs  in 
cups,  and  601,  "Christmas  Toasts,"  a  toast-rack  full  of  toast 
with  greetings  on  it,  are  the  most  pleasing.  "  The  Shakspeare 
Hero  and  Heroine  Calendar,"  with  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  is 
a  beautiful  one ;  and  the  "  Little  Rosebud  Calendar  "  is  pretty 
and  useful. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  have  specially  attractive  Sunday 
School  reward  cards,  sold  in  packets  of  twelve.  No.  436  has 
Scripture  texts  and  hymns  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bering- Gould  ;  438 
has  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  and  texts;  413, 
twelve  text  cards  ;  444  is  a  set  of  twelve  larger  cards,  "  Mottoes 
for  the  Year";  422  is  a  set  of  picture  cards  and  envelopes,  the 
verses  by  F.  R.  Hivergal.  Then  there  are  pretty  little  book- 
lets: 497,  "Bells  Across  the  Snow,"  by  F.  R.  Havergal ;  498, 
"  A  Christmas  Hymn,"  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander  ;  499,  "  Christ- 
mas Bells,"  by  Longfellow. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.'s  Christmas  cards  do  not  show 
much  novelty,  though  some  of  the  designs  are  quaint,  as  in 
286-370,  and  382.  No.  392  represents  pretty  figures  of  children 
with  stiles  in  the  foreground. 

Two  of  the  calendars,  one  with  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 
another  with  quotations  from  Tennyson,  will  be  popular.  A 
little  book,  Coins  of  the  New  Testament,  is  curious. 

Messrs.  C.  U.  Faulkner  &  Co.  have  some  pretty  little 
calendars ;  and  the  two  pictures,  "  Got  Him  "  and  "  What  is  it  "  ? 
the  first  kittens  catcbiDg  a  mouse,  the  second  pug  puppies 
watching  a  bird,  reproduced  from  drawings  by  II.  A.  Couldery, 
are  good  specimens  of  nursery  pictures.  Their  Christmas  cards 
are  very  ordinary.  "  Malletino  "  is  a  sort  of  miniature  golf  game 
for  the  table,  and  may  be  amusing. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS. 

"  HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS"  SERIES. 

Edited  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Full-page  Plates  and  Maps,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s. ;  roxburghe,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  and  the  DOWNFALL 

of  AMERICAN  SLAVERY.   By  Noah  Brooks. 

CICERO  and  the  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC.  By  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford. 


The     SKETCH-BOOK     of  GEOFFREY 

CRAYON,  GENT.  By  Washington  Irving.  "Van  Tassd"  Edition. 
Uniform  in  general  style  with  "The  Alhambra,"  "  Granada,"  and  "  Knicker- 
bocker." Two  vols.  8vo.  Printed  from  new  type  with  artistically  design  d 
borders,  and  32  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Rackham,  Barraud,  Church, 
Rix,  and  Darley.   Cloth  extra,  25s.  net. 


The  EMPIRE  of  the  TSARS  and  the  RUS- 

SIANS.  By  anatole  Leroy-Beauliku.  Tianslated  from  tbe  French  by 
Z.  A.  Ragozin,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Assyria,"  "  The  Story  of  Cnaldea," 
&c.   With  Maps.   8  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INHABITANT.?.  12s.  6d.  [Ready. 
Vol.  II.  THE  INSTITUTIONS.  [Ready. 


The  EGYPTIAN    BOOK  of  the  DEAD. 

The  most  aDcient  and  the  most  important  of  the  extant  Religious  Texts  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  a  Complete  Translation,  and 
various  chapters  on  its  History,  Symbolism,  &c,  by  Charles  H.  S.  Davis, 
M.D„  Ph.D.  With  99  Full-page  Illustrations  from  the  Turin  and  the  Louvre 
Papyri,  and  25  Designs  representing  the  Egyptian  Gods.  Royal  4to.  cloth, 
price  30s.  net. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL:  a  Narrative  of  his 

Life,  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Speeches,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Political,  Religious,  and  Military  Affairs  of  England  during  h'u  lime.  By 
Samuel  Harden  Church.  With  Fortraits  and  Plans  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Nastby.   8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON ;  AND  NEW  YORK. 
A  SELECTION  FROM 

MESSRS.  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.'S  LIST, 

The    LYRIC     POETS.    A  New  Series  of 

Volumes  of  English  Lyrical  Poetry,  carefully  printed  on  specially- prepared 
deckle-edged  paper,  bound  in  a  limp  cover  designed  by  H.  Granville  Fell. 
The  Series  is  Edited  by  Ernest  Riivs,  and  each  volume  has  an  etched  Portrait. 
The  first  Two  Volumes  are  now  ready,  2s.  6d.  each  net. 

A  PRELUDE  TO  POETRY.     |  SPENSER. 

"It  is  pleisant  to  have  so  much  good  criticism  anl  good  literature  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  dainty  volume." — Times. 

ANNALS  of  a  QUIET  VALLEY  in  the 

WORDSWORTH  COUNTRY.   By  John  Watson,  with  30  Illustrations  by 
Eertha  Newcombe  (3  in  Photogravure). 
These  are  sketches  of  peasant  life  among  the  Westmoreland  valleys,  by  the 
Author  of  "  Confessions  of  a  poacher  "  &c.    1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

BANBURY  CROSS  SERIES  of  CHILDREN'S 

FOLK-LORS  and  OTHER  STORIES.   Edited  by  Grace  Rhts. 
NEW  VOLUME. 

CINDERELLA,  and  JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK.  Fcp. 

12mo.  Is.  net.    Illustrated  by  H.  Granville  FeiL 

The  fell  oucinq  Vclumes  are  also  read  11,  Illustrated  bu  R.  ANNIXG  Beli,  :— 

JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER,  and  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT,  and  the  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

"Have  altogether  a  quite  witching  effect  Only  to  see  them  i3  to  wish  to 

give  them  to  every  child  one  knows."—  Queen. 

FAIRY    TALES    from    the  ARABIAN 

NIGHTS.    Edited  and  Arranged  by  E.  Dixox.    Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Bitteu, 
with  5  Photogravures  and  32  Drawings  in  the  Text,  including  Initial  Letters. 
Small  crown  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  Boys  and  girls,  even  those  of  considerably  advancing  years,  will  find  it  a  great 
delight.   The  photogravure  reproductions  of  Mr.  Batten's  illustrations  show  him  to 
far  greater  advantage  than  he  has  been  seen  before." — Daily  Graphic. 

WALTER  CRANE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  to 

SHAKESPEARE'S  "TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA."  E-ght  Drawings 
leprodueed  in  Facsimile  by  the  Pallas-type  Process,  printed  on  Japanese  silk 
paper,  mounted  on  cardboard,  with  cut  mounts  of  rough  band-made  paper: 
the  whole  enclosed  in  handsome  Portfolio  in  book  form.  Limited  to  600  copies 
for  England  and  Ameiica.  2ls.net. 
Of  "  THE  TEMPEST, '  publishel  in  a  similar  form  last  season,  and  of  which  a 
few  copies  only  remain  for  sale,  the  Leeds  Mercury  says: — "  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  amongst  the  literary  and  artistic  attractions  of  the  present  season  a^more 
appropriate  g  ft  to  any  one  who  in  any  intimate  sense  knows  his  Shakespeare.' 

POPULAR  BRITISH  BALLADS,  Ancient 

and  MODERN.  Edited  by  Reginald  Brimlky  Johnson,  i  vols,  small 
crown  8vo.  12s.  net  the  set,  with  about  40  ILustrations  to  each  volume  by 
W.  Cubit t  Cooke. 

"  Altogether  these  volumes,  with  Mr.  Cooke's  graceful  illustrations,  are  as  inter- 
esting as  tney  are  tasteful."— Saturday  Review. 

LONDON:  J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  ALDINE  HOUSE, 
69  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET,  E.C. 
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IESSRS.  A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS.  MESSRS.  WH.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOUS' 


THE  PARASITE. 

BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

Narrow  24mo  Is.  [A       Librar„  yoh  /. 

Cloth  extra,  gilt,  2s.  l  .  > 

"  Nothing  so  startling  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Stevenson's  '  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
!yde.' " — Literary  World. 

I  COUNTRY  MUSE.    By  Norman  Gale.  First 

Series.   With  some  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

"  There  is  the  same  fine  true  touch,  like  the  touch  of  the  artist  who  carves  a 
erfect  cameo,  in  all  of  them  (the  verses),  and  the  same  sprightly  and  gentle 
iughter,as  of  a  happy  heart  breathing  through  all."— Spectator. 

"Every  one  who  knows  current  poetry  knows  the  work  as  the  freshest  embodi- 
lent  of  rustic  life  that  has  got  into  a  book  this  century."— Scotsman. 

ffUGGLETON  COLLEGE :  its  Rise  and  Fall.  Fep. 

8vo  cloth  extra,  3s.  61. 
"  Really  one  of  the  most  deliciously  funny  things  in  the  recent  literature  of 
itire." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Very  smartly  and  satirically  told  Extremely  amusing."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

"  No  one  will  read  it  without  enjoying  its  subtle  satire  and  clever  delineation  of 
haracter,  both  of  institutions  and  individuals." — Western  Morning  News. 

JONGS  of  the  SOIL.   By  Frank  L.  Stanton.  With 

a  Preface  by  Joel  Chandler  Haiuus  ("  Uncle  Remus";.  Fcp.  8vo.  canvas, 
gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

"The  writings  of  no  American  poet  have  achieved  such  wide  popularity  

3ere  is  one,  with  the  dew  of  morning  in  his  hair,  who  looks  on  life  and  the  promise 

hereof,  and  finds  the  prospect  joyous  Here  is  Love,  with  nimble  feet  and 

parkling  e)es  ;  and  here  is  Hope,  fresh  risen  from  his  sleep ;  and  here  is  Life  made 
>eautiful  again."— Joel  Cuandler  Harris. 

rhe  MIGRATION  of  SYMBOLS.   By  Count  Goblet 

d'Alviella,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religu  ns  in  the  University  of 
Brussels.  An  Authorized  Translation.  Edited  by  Sir  Qeouge  Birdwood, 
M.D.,  K.C.I.E.  With  5  Full  page  Plates  and  139  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Medium  8vo.  15'. 

"  A  valuable  and  instructive  work,  which,  moreover,  is  well  written,  and  ex- 
:ellently  translated." — Glasgow  Herald. 

WAYS  and  WORKS  in  INDIA.  By  G.  W.  MacGeorge, 

M.I.C.E.,  late  officiating  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  Railways.    With  numerous  11  ustrations  from  Photographs  and  from 
Original  Drawings.   3  Maps  and  Index.    Demy  8vo.  His. 
"  A  graphic  and  authoritative  survey."—  Times.  ■ 

"  Well  arranged  and  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  book  is  very  well  written." 

Scotsman. 

'■  This  elaborate  and  most  instructive  work." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

CONSTABLE'S  HAND  ATLAS  of  INDIA.   A  New 

Series  of  60  Maps  and  Plans,  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other  Surveys, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    In  half- 
morocco,  or  full  bound  cloth,  gilt  top,  14s. 
"  Nothing  half  so  utef ul  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the  traveller 
in  India  and  the  student  at  home. ' — Athentcum. 

London  :  A.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  14  Parliament  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

SEELEY  &  CO.'S  BOOKS. 

FOR  the  HONOUR  of  the  FLAG.   A  Sea 

Story.   T.y  Captain  Robinson,  R.N.,  and  John  Leyland,  Authors  of  "  In 
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CHRONICLE. 


LORD  R03EBERY  must  have  lately  been  studying 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches;  at  any  rate,  he  has 
taken  a  hint  from  the  ex-Premier's  art  of  Parliamentary 
management.    Lord  Rosebery  has  discovered  that  it 
was  indiscreet  on  his  part  to  proclaim  himself  frankly  a 
Second-Chamber  man,  and,  by  the  use  of  vague  terms 
and  ambiguous  phrases,  he  hopes  to  pass  unobserved 
into  the  position  of  protagonist,  not  only  of  the  Radical 
social  programme,  but  also  of  the  Radical  programme 
with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords.    "  In  our  opinion," 
Sie  said  at  Devonport,  "  the  time  has  come  when  the  right 
'"  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  oppose  an  absolute  veto  on 
r  the   wishes  or   the   legislation  of  the  House  of 
"'  Commons  should  for  ever  cease."    He  went  on  :  — 
r  We  propose  to  ask  for  a  mandate  from  the  country  to 
<l  deal  with  that  question  by  passing  a  Resolution 
r  through  the  House  of  Commons."    Then  came  the 
crucial  point: — "When  we  have  obtained  our  man- 
"  date — I  will  not  say  now  the  exact  course  we  shall 
f'  pursue,  because  we  must  have  our  hands  free."  This 
is  exactly  the  language  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
respect  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  he,  too,  showed  his 
confidence  in  the  people  by  studiously  concealing  his 
scheme  from  them.    It  would  puzzle  a  plain  man  to 
reconcile  the  Premier's  statement  that  "no  such  act 
f  of  insanity  as  our  proposing  reform  of  the  House  of 
"  Lords  has  ever  for  an  instant  occurred  to  us  "  with  the 
fact  that  he  did  propose  such  a  reform  but  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  Apparently,  then,  the 
original  idea  of  Lord  Rosebery,  a  Second-Chamber 
man,  was  to  keep  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is,  but  to 
deprive  it  of  its  veto.    Why  have  an  Upper  House  at 
all,  if  it  is  to  have  no   more  authority  than  the 
gods  of  Epicurus  ?    The  Premier's  speech  was  full  of 
evasions  and  lame  attempts  at  explaining  away  his 
previous  advocacy  of  a  Second  Chamber.     Here  is 
a  specimen  of  paltry  quibbling  :    "  I  have  made  this 
I  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  main  study  of 
"  my  life,  and  when  I  had  to  come  forward  at  the 
I  head  of  the  Liberal  party  and  proclaim  our  policy 
I  as  regards  the  House  of  Lords,  I  was  in  honour  and 
I  consistency  bound  to  declare  that,  so  far  as  my 
I  position  went,  I  had  not  entirely  retracted  (sic) 
"  from  the  basis  on  which  I  had  started,  but  with 
"  that  declaration  I,  for  my  part,  had  done  with  the 
"  subject."    What  does  it  all  mean  ? 


Mr.  Asquith  gave  some  remarkable  statistics  last 
week  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  regarding  metro- 
politan government.  There  are  thirty  Boards  of  Poor 
Law  Guardians  in  London,  who,  says  Mr.  Asquith, 
have  to  administer  relief  to  about  100,000  persons. 
They  are  also  charged  with  the  care  of  about  10  000 
children.  There  are  forty-three  metropolitan  Vestries 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  conditions  of  life  of 
4!  millions  of  people,  living  in  about  500,000  houses, 
stretching  over  nearly  2,000  miles  of  streets.  The 
overcrowding  in  London  is  terrible.  There  are  about 
400,000  persons  living  in  homes  of  one  room,  and 
800,000  "  living  two  or  more  in  a  single  room."  In 
Clerkenwell  and  Whitechapel  "  over  one-third  of  the 
"  population  live  more  than  two  in  a  room."  With 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  workshops,  Mr.  Asquith 
finds  that  only  five  out  of  forty-three  Vestiies  and 
District  Boards  in  London  have  appointed  inspectors 
"  specially  and  exclusively "  for  the  purpose.  In 
Lambeth,  with  a  population  of  275,000,  there  is  not 
a  single  public  bath.  In  St.  Pancras,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  234,000,  there  is  no  public  library.  In 
Bethnal  Green  and  Mile  End  there  is  neither  a  public 
bath  nor  a  public  library.  The  Home  Secretary  then 
went  on  to  criticize  Lord  Salisbury's  objections  to 
"mammoth  municipalities";  he  admitted  the  evils 
of  an  overgrown  corporation  such  as  that  of  New  York, 
but  quoted  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  "  no  duties  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
"  central  body  which  can  be  equally  well  performed  by 
"  the  local  authorities."  The  force  of  the  quotation 
obviously  depends  upon  the  interpreters  of  it. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  sometimes  pushes  his  desire  to 
score  off  a  political  adversary  too  far.  This  trait  in 
his  character  was  clearly  exemplified  in  his  letter  to 
The  Times  on  Thursday,  in  reference  to  a  passage  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  Devonport  speech.  Unless  we  are  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind  is  of  so  dull  and 
prosaic  a  character  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  a 
rather  feeble  attempt  at  irony  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  was 
inspired  by  personal  animosity  in  deliberately  misinter- 
preting the  passage  referred  to.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  partisan  spitefulness.  No  fair-minded 
Conservative  would  condescend  to  score  so  cheap  a 
point.  The  passage  is  reported  in  The  Times  as 
follows: — "Why,  what  have  we  against  us?  Almost 
"  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  almost  all  the  Press, 
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"  almost  all  those  local  influences  of  which  I  have 
"  spoken,  almost  all  the  men  of  education.  (Laughter.) 
"  I  sometimes  doubt  if  there  is  a  member  of  the 
"  Liberal  party  who  can  spell  words  in  two  syllables  ; 
"  and  what  is  more  than  this — we  have  lost  more 
"  than  wealth,"  &c.  &c.  Is  it  credible  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  should  have  taken  seriously  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  Liberal  who  can  spell  words  of 
two  syllables? 


It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  the  English 
Chief  Kabbi  can  reconcile  the  fact  of  his  assistance  at 
the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Tsar  with 
his  former  views  on  the  Russian  treatment  of  the 
Jews.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  discover  how 
Messrs.  Rotiischild,  Bleichroeder,  and  Mendelssohn 
can  reconcile  it  with  their  consciences  to  provide 
Russia,  "  the  incarnation  of  inhumanity,  intolerance, 
"  and  irreligion,  whose  institutions  and  laws  are  an 
"  object  of  loathing  and  contempt  to  the  civilized 
"  mind,"  with  funds  to  prosecute  her  inhuman,  in- 
tolerant, and  irreligious  ends.  How  do  the  Rothschilds 
explain  the  fact  that  they,  who  lately  subscribed 
lo,oooi.  to  relieve  sufferings  caused  by  the  persecution 
of  Russian  Jews,  now  not  only  undertake  to  supply 
the  Russian  Government  with  money,  but  actually 
engage  to  take  the  unsubscribed  balance  of  a  Russian 
loan  of  20,000,  oooZ.  ? 


No  one  ever  credited  Mr.  Irving  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  literature  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that,  when 
he  strays  into  quotations  from  foreign  authors  whom 
presumably  he  ha3  not  read,  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  assure  himself  of  their  proper  nationality. 
On  Tuesday  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  character 
of  Macbeth  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  quoted  from  "  the  tvords  of  a  Ger- 
"  man,  Stendhal  !  "  This  alleged  JTeuton,  Stendhal, 
happens  to  be  known  to  some  benighted  pedants  as 
the  author  of  certain  French  masterpieces,  entitled  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Koir  and  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme.  The  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Irving's  address  was  occupied  with  a 
delineation  of  Macbeth  as  "  one  of  the  most  bloody- 
"  minded,  hypocritical  villains  in  all  Shakspeare's 
"  long  gallery  of  portraits  of  men  instinct  with  the 
"  vices  and  virtues  of  their  kind."  Such  characteriza- 
tion is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  actor 
who  has  tried  to  make  a  hero  of  Shylock. 


Mr.  Labouchere  is  delightfully  candid  regarding 
the  Brigg  election.  "  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
"of  putting  a  second-rate  nobleman  at  the  head  of 
"  affairs. "  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Reckitt's  belief  in 
"  improving,"  instead  of  abolishing,  the  House  of  Lords 
may  have  influenced  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  silence 
of  the  Government  respecting  the  course  they  intended 
to  pursue.  "  The  Brigg  electors,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere, 
"  have  probably  taken  the  view  that  they  ought  not 
"  to  assist  to  keep  in  office  a  Government  which  declines 
"  to  take  the  party  into  its  confidence."  He  is  in 
favour  of  the  Government  going  at  once  to  the  country 
before  proceeding  with  the  Newcastle  programme. 


It  used  to  be  thought,  said  Mr.  Victor  Horsley  at 
Toynbee  Hall  last  Saturday,  that  a  man  shot  through 
the  brain  died  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  dies  through  the  want  of  breath 
occasioned  by  the  explosive  effect  of  the  bullet  passing 
thivugi  the  wet  brain-substance  and  consequent  injury 
to  the  '"»ase  of  the  brain.  The  heart  goes  on  beating, 
but  respiration  stops;  indeed  the  heart  is  stimulated, 
not  depressed,  when  a  bullet  enters  the  brain  ;  and 
the   pioper  treatment  of  a  man  thus  shot   is  the 


same  as  that  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  drowned 
people — one  should  try  to  set  up  artificial  respiration* 


That  the  population  of  Ireland  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  a 
fact  known  to  all  the  world.  But  the  rapidity  of  the 
decrease  is  first  realized  when  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Grim- 
Shaw,  the  Registrar- General  for  Ireland,  that  whilst 
the  population  fifty  years  ago  was  8,300,000,  it  now 
reaches  only  4600,000.  There  are,  says  Dr.  Grim- 
SHAW,  three  chief  causes  of  this  diminution.  Firstly, 
the  frequent  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  secondly,  the 
emigration  stimulated  by  the  high  wages  in  America 
and  the  low  wages  at  home ;  thirdly,  the  lack  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
when  the  crops  fail  the  people  on  the  land  become 
destitute  and  have  to  leave  the  country.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Registrar-General  believes  that,  in  spite 
of  a  diminished  population,  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has 
considerably  increased.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
last  statement  is  borne  out  by  facts,  and  that  Irish 
M.P.'s  will  soon  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  sending  round  begging  letters  to  their 
English  supporters. 

The  great  M.  de  Lesseps  is  dead.  His  master- 
piece, the  Suez  Canal,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Mul- 
hall,  in  the  current  Contemporary,  as  "by  far  the 
"  most  important  (waterway)  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
"  the  most  useful  work  ever  made  by  man.  It  shortens 
"  the  voyage  between  Europe  and  the  East  by  one- 
"  third,  thus  enabling  two  vessels  to  do  the  work  of 
"  three,  and  its  traffic  has  increased  54  per  cent. 
"  in  ten  years,"  from  7,120,000  gross  tonnage  and 
5,070000  net  tonnage  in  1882  to  10,870,000  and 
7,710,000  respectively  in  1892.  In  1892,  76  per  cent, 
of  the  vessels  were  British ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
Company  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  1.440,000^, 
after  deducting  working  expenses.  By  a  strange  irony 
of  fate,  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  cordially  hated  England, 
became  one  of  the  instruments  of  England's  ever- 
increasing  prosperity. 


Whatever  his  faults  may  be,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  M.  Zola  has  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
But  he  seems  to  be  bent  upon  making  himself  almost 
as  ridiculous  as  the  German  Emperor.  M.  Zola  ha3 
now  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  membership  of 
the  French  Academy  for  the  fifteenth  time,  and  been 
rejected  in  favour  of  the  son  of  M.  Arsexe  Houssayf, 
who  is  said  to  possess  all  the  dull  talents  necessary  for  an 
Academician.  Mr.  Whistler  behaved  with  more  self- 
respect  in  never  condescending  to  compete  as  a  candi- 
date for  admittance  to  our  own  Academy. 


There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of  good  times  for 
British  Guiana.  The  sugar  industry  is,  indeed,  no 
longer  flourishing;  but  the  output  from  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  North- West  has  risen  from  250  oz.,  worth 
1,019^,  in  1884,  to  138,527  oz.,  worth  5107,10^,  in 
1893-94.  The  industry  has  been  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  creeks  near  the  Barima 
River,  where  nuggets  have  been  found  weighing  as 
much  as  forty  ounces.  The  Commissioner  of  Mines 
reports  the  quartz  to  be  very  rich  ;  many  surface 
samples  assay  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  per  ton. 
Diamonds  have  also  been  accidentally  discovered,  and 
it  appears  probable  that  dry  diggings  exist  in  the 
district  where  the  diamonds  were  found.  Hitherto 
these  workings  have  been  carried  on  with  local 
capital.  The  climate  of  the  interior,  too,  is,  contrary 
to  common  report,  much  more  healthy  than  that  of 
the  coast.  The  want  of  proper  communication  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  enterprise  and  prosperity. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SEE-SAW. 

PARTY  government  in  England,  like  a  good  many 
other  English  institutions,  has  been  rendered  a 
i  useful  and  effective  instrument  by  the  practical  good 
sense  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  The  exponents 
•of  antagonistic  beliefs  have  governed  the  country  in 
turn  without  violent  and  destructive  oscillation,  because 
tbe  voice  of  the  Moderates  on  either  side  has  deter- 
mined the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  thus  a  certain  con- 
tinuity in  the  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  attained.  This 
entente  cordiale  continued  until  very  recently.  Up  to 
-eight  or  ten  years  ago  one  might  have  taken  Lord 
Hartington  as  a  typical  Liberal,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  as  a  typical  Conservative — two  men,  in 
fact,  of  fair  minds  and  not  inconsiderable  wisdom,  who 
put  National  and  Imperial  above  party  considerations, 
who  treated  their  opponents  as  Englishmen,  and  who 
always  preferred  compromise  to  conflict.  Since  the 
introduction  of  that  unhappy  Home  Eule  Bill  all  this 
has  been  changed.  The  only  department  in  which  the 
old  practical  English  wisdom  has  been  shown  is  that  of 
Foreign  Politics.  It  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  under- 
stood that  the  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "Little  Englanders,"  and  that  the  policy  according  to 
which  Conservative  and  Liberal  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
past  refused  to  extend  the  Empire,  was  dead  for  ever. 
Eut  in  Home  Politics  the  unwisdom  of  the  extreme 
partisan  has  had  increasing  sway.  From  day  to  day 
his  power  seems  to  be  growing. 

The  effect  on  the  House  of  Commons  is  already 
marked.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  could  tame 
the  wildest  revolutionary,  humanize  the  bitterest  op- 
ponent of  progress — could,  in  fact,  assimilate  the  most 
incongruous  elements  in  a  few  short  months.  Even 
the  Parliament  that  came  into  being  in  1886  possessed 
this  power.  If  a  young  member  moved,  after  ten 
minutes'  debate,  that  the  question  be  now  put,  the 
Speaker  was  able  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  imperti- 
nence, or  to  chastise  it  in  a  greybeard  as  a  "youthful 
<:  indiscretion."  The  influence  of  the  House  was  a 
•moderating  influence  ;  the  atmosphere  of  it  was  still 
critical,  somewhat  too  contemptuous  even  of  heat  and 
•enthusiasm  ;  its  tone  was  that  of  an  assemblage  of  men 
brought  up  in  our  Public  Schools  and  trained  to  prac- 
tical affairs  ;  its  open-mindedness  was  such  that  com- 
manding ability  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  coming 
-  to  the  front.  All  this  has  been  changed.  The  present 
House  of  Commons  has  found  it  impossible  to  assimi- 
late the  new  men;  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
land  they  come,  are  sworn  in  one  day  and  think  nothing 
of  making  their  maiden  speech  the  next ;  they  have 
the  large  contempt  of  others  which  self-knowledge 
sometimes  breeds.  All  this  has  taught  the  impartial 
observer  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  his 
personality,  his  authority,  his  love  of  historic  con- 
tinuity, his  fine  manners,  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  tame  the  wildest — a  great  example  persuades  to 
imitation.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  deny  that  the  extremists  have  captured  the  fortress 
of  moderate  counsels,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Radicals  have  been  chiefly — we  had  almost  said 
wholly— to  blame  for  this  degradation  of  the  People's 
House. 

_  Outside  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  wider  poli- 
tical field,  the  evil  steadily  increases  ;  and  here,  we 
think,  Conservatives  also  are  to  be  blamed.  Seven  or 
eight  years  ago  the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule  was 
the  only  question  in  regard  to  which  the  differences 
between  the  two  parties  could  honestly  be  called  irre- 
concilable. Then  came  the  Conservative  opportunity  ; 
they  ought  to  have  extended  to  Ireland  a  large 
measure  of  local  self-government,  and  to  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people, 
and  to  narrow  the  breach  between  themselves  and  the 


Liberal  party.  They  preferred  to  do  practically  nothing 
in  this  direction.  The  question  then  arose  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Again,  there  was  time  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  meet  the  attack.  He  might  have  modified  Lord 
Rosebery's  plan  for  reforming  the  Upper  House  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Second  Chamber  would  have 
been  enormously  strengthened.  No  one  can  say  that 
this  reform  was  not  timely  and  needful.  Since  the 
Reform  Bills  of  1867  and  1885  our  Government  has 
become  nearly  a  pure  Democracy.  And  this  power  is 
almost  wholly  divorced  from  rt sponsibility  ;  the  vast 
majoiity  of  voters  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land to-day  do  not  pay  a  penny  in  direct  taxation. 
Such  a  position  is  unique  and  dangerous.  If  ever  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  Second  Chamber,  and  to  make 
that  Chamber  as  powerful  as  possible,  the  necessity 
exists  and  is  insistent  to-day  in  England.  But  now, 
when  Moderate  men  are  coming  to  believe  that  we 
must  have  some  safeguard  against  Democratic  un- 
wisdom and  greed,  Lord  Salisbury  meets  the  proposal 
for  strengthening  the  Upper  House  in  any  broad  way 
with  language  far  too  contemptuous  of  popular  feeling  in 
a  State  whose  Constitution,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  said,  is  nothing  if  not  popular. 

Last  week  we  quoted,  with  approval,  the  words  used 
by  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  handed  over 
the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  to  Lord  Derby".  He 
gave  a  long  list  of  measures  from  which  he  had  dis- 
sented, against  which  he  had  spoken  and  voted,  but 
which  he  persuaded  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass.  "  I 
"have,"  said  the  Duke,  "invariably  supported  the 
"  Government  in  Parliament  upon  important  occasions, 
"  and  have  always  exercised  my  personal  influence  to 
"  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything  like  a  difference  or 
"  division  between  the  Houses."  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  proud  of  the  number 
of  Government  measures  which  he  has  induced  the 
House  of  Lords  to  throw  out.  Instead  of  systemati- 
cally avoiding,  he  has  eagerly  seized  upon,  every 
opportunity  of  conflict  that  he  thinks  can  be  defended 
before  the  country.  "  The  House  of  Commons  is,"  he 
says,  "  becoming  less  and  less  fit  for  the  position  of 
"  solitary  domination  over  the  interests  of  the  people 
"  of  this  country."  True  words,  we  think,  but  such 
as  a  Democracy  has  never  loved  to  hear,  and  their 
truth  but  emphasizes  the  unwisdom  of  letting  the 
opportunity  slip  of  strengthening  the  Upper  House. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Salisbury's  defiant 
attitude  has  been  called  forth  by  the  menace  of  attacks 
not  only  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  also 
upon  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  property.  We 
have  no  doubt,  too,  that  bis  opinion  on  these  matters 
is  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  thoughtful  Englishmen, 
and  we  are  fairly  sure — so  patient  and  well  dis- 
ciplined are  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  so  wild 
and  random  is  the  Radical  attack — that  the  Conser- 
vative party  has  probably  little  to  fear  at  the  next 
General  Election.  But  how  will  it  be  later?  The 
Conservatives  were  able  to  throw  out  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  against  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  very  small,  and  that  they 
had  in  their  favour  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  were  not  able  to  modify  in 
any  important  particular  the  most  Radical  Budget  that 
has  ever  been  parsed  in  a  modern  State.  This  mere 
fact  in  a  country  like  England  proves  that  the  Conser- 
vative defence  has  not  been  very  wisely  conducted. 

The  Radicals  advocate  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
government  by  a  single  popular  Chamber,  triennial 
Parliaments,  payment  of  members,  and  goodr;tss  knows 
what  besides.  The  Conservative  party  oug!  not  to 
meet  these  new  forces  with  the  old  defence,  but  must 
draw  all  popular  forces  to  their  standard,  and  ;  ^member 
that  conciliation  and  compromise  are  preferable  to 
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conflict.  Politics  in  this  country  are  coming  to  resemble 
the  game  of  see- saw,  at  which  a  couple  of  children  play 
seated  on  a  plank  athwart  a  barrel.  In  self-defence 
each  tries  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other, 
for  whoever  is  lighter  comes  down  ignominiously  with 
a  run,  only  to  have  the  satisfaction  a  moment  later  of 
seeing  his  opponent  roll  in  the  dust. 

As  it  is  with  policy,  so  it  is  with  discipline — you 
can  be  a  Liberal,  a  member  even  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
yet  cover  your  leader  and  his  policy  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Mr.  Asquith  delights  in  "going  for" 
Lord  Rosebery  almost  as  boldly  as  Mr.  Labouchere. 
The  bonds  of  discipline  are  all  too  lax  here,  and  on 
the  Conservative  side  they  are  too  tightly  drawn. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there  is  only 
one  Conservative  opinion.  From  all  we  hear,  it  appears 
that,  in  order  to  be  a  Conservative,  even  a  journalist  is 
expected  to  find  all  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  masterly, 
and  all  Lord  Salisbury's  articles  edifying.  This  is, 
we  submit,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  irresponsible  journalist,  at  least,  should  be  allowed 
a  little  harmless,  necessary  freedom.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  calling  those  persons  Conservatives  who  con- 
demn all  change,  who  would  like  to  fix  the  ocean  of 
being  in  eternal  immobility.  Why  should  they  deny 
the  title  to  us,  who,  believing  that  change  is  a  law  of 
life,  a  necessary  condition  of  growth  as  of  decay,  do 
not  set  ourselves  against  evolution,  but  revolution  ? 


THE  RATEPAYERS'  REVOLT. 

THE  elections  for  the  London  Vestries  will  be  held 
this  afternoon,  and  for  the  Boards  of  Guardians  on 
Monday  next.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  taken 
particular  care  that  the  "  submerged  tenth  "  shall  have 
a  chance  of  recording  its  vote  and  making  its  voice 
heard  in  counsel ;  for  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing there  can  be  nothing  for  the  poorest  class  to  do  but 
to  vote.  The  Local  Government  Board,  indeed,  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  of  its  intentions  to  aid  the  Radicals 
as  much  as  the  law  allows,  for  this  authority  has  ex- 
tended the  voting  time  on  Monday  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night. 

In  the  Standard  of  Thursday  last  a  Chairman  of  a 
Petty  Sessions  District  gave  an  account  of  "  the 
"  gentleman"  who  headed  the  show  of  hands  at  the 
election  of  Parish  Councillors  in  his  district ;  and  from 
this  account  it  appears  that  the  popular  candidate  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  some  twelve  times 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  had  even  "  done  "  twelve 
months  for  housebreaking.  We  are  assured,  on  what 
seems  to  be  good  authority,  that  some  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Vestries  in  the  East  of  London  might  be  com- 
pared in  character  to  this  worthy  candidate  for  the 
Parish  Council.  Several  other  candidates,  too,  ought  to 
be  disqualified  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
calling.  A  man  ought  not  to  offer  himself  for  election  as 
a  Vestryman  who  is  at  this  moment  a  scavenger  in  the 
employ  of  the  Vestry  ?  And  these  would-be  Vestrymen 
are  just  as  worthy  and  capable  as  the  candidates  for 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Under  the  recent  Parish  Councils  Act  everybody  is 
eligible — one  need  not  be  a  ratepayer,  or  even  reside  in 
the  parish.  The  Jonathanization  of  John  is  going  on  so 
rapidly  that  we  already  notice  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  American  corruption  and  misrule.  The  elections  for 
the  Boards  of  Guardians,  of  course,  turn  exclusively 
upon  the  question  of  outdoor  relief.  We  propose  show- 
ing next  week  the  enormous  differences  in  the  out- 
door relief  paid  by  contiguous  districts  in  the  East  End 
of  London  ;  but  the  craving  of  the  submerged  tenth 
is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  more  and  more 
outdoor  relief,  and  it  is  precisely  those  parishes  in 
which  the  submerged  tenth  have  already  been  treated 


very  liberally  that  we  find  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
ratepayers'  revolt.  Here,  for  example,  we  see  in  petto 
what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, a  coalition  between  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives in  defence  of  their  pockets.  In  Lime- 
house  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  or,  as  they 
prefer  to  call  themselves,  the  Progressives  and  the 
Moderates,  have  united  to  form  a  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tion, and  are  running  a  joint  List  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  Their  opponents  are  almost  exclusively 
Radicals  and  Social  Democrats.  In  St.  George's-in-the 
East  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  have  also  united,  and 
the  name  of  Lewis  Lyons  heads  their  list.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  shall  be  agreeably  surprised 
if  the  rates  in  East  London  do  not  go  up  by  <;  leaps- 
"  and  bounds,"  and  if  the  revolt  of  the  ratepayer  does 
not  become  more  bitter  and  more  determined  from 
day  to  day.  When  the  "  Haves "  are  out- voted  by 
the  "  Have-nots,"  we  soon  get  to  the  state  of  things 
which  was  seen  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
after  the  war.  In  Louisiana,  for  instance,  the  rates  be- 
came so  oppressive  that  houses  were  offered  for  occupa- 
tion to  any  one  who  would  pay  the  taxes.  Fortunately, 
the  Democracy  does  come  at  length  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 


THE  DISHEARTENED  LIBERALS. 

THE  Liberal  party  is  in  a  bad  way.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  each  fresh  attack  is  delivered  by  only 
a  small  portion  of  their  forces,  and  is  beaten  back  with 
ease,  after  a  mere  outpost  skirmish  which  encour- 
ages their  opponents.  And  this  is  due  chiefly  to  their 
own  weakness  and  disunion.  Scarcely  have  they 
agreed  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  when  they  begin 
to  quarrel  among  themselves.  One  party,  with  Lord 
Rosebery  at  its  head,  and  counting  many  supporters- 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  lew  in  the  country, 
wish  to  reform  the  Second  Chamber  ;  the  Radicals,  on 
the  other  hand,  led  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Messrs. 
Storey  and  Labouchere,  with  whom  we  must  now 
count  Mr.  Asquith,  and  probably  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  are  "  single-Chamber  "  men,  to  give  them 
their  own  title.  This  question  divides  the  Liberal 
party  almost  as  profoundly  as  did  the  question  of  Homo 
Rule ;  and  the  Conservative  victories  in  Forfarshire 
and  in  the  Brigg  Division  seem  to  show  that  the 
Liberal  defeat  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rout. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  close  of  last  Session  Ministers  had  a 
majority  of  thirty-six;  but  since  that  time  the  Par- 
nellites  have  proclaimed  their  intention  of  bringing 
about  an  immediate  dissolution.  After  taking  into 
account  the  loss  of  four  votes  on  a  division  by  the 
defeats  in  Forfarshire  and  Brigg,  the  Government  will 
be  kept  in  office  by  a  nominal  majority  of  fourteen.  1 4 
this  majority  sufficient  to  press  forward  the  promised 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Resolution  abolishing  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Apparently  not.  The  Minis- 
terialists are  so  disheartened  that  they  have  lost  all 
sense  of  discipline  ;  every  private  in  the  ranks  is  thrust- 
ing himself  forward  as  a  new  commander-in-chief,  and 
each  recruit  has  got  his  own  plan  of  campaign.  One 
informs  the  world  that  a  new  Registration  Bill  must  be 
passed  if  the  Liberals  are  to  win  a  majority  at  the  next 
General  Election ;  another  pooh-poohs  this  is  impos- 
sible, while  advocating  the  abolition  of  plural  voting ; 
a  third  cynically  declares  himself  in  favour  of  triennial 
Parliaments  ;  while  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  as  a  pulpiteer 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  denounces  all  these  foolish 
tactical  blunders,  and  predicts  disaster. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  Lord  Rof  ebery  is  lead- 
ing his  party  to  such  a  defeat  as  Liberals  Lave  not  ex- 
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perienced  since  1874.    But  predictions  in  regard  to 
democratic  elections  are  very  often  falsified  by  the 
event.    It  would  be  well,  however,  for  the  Liberals 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  country,  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  beaten  thoroughly.     After  six  or 
seven  jears  spent  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition  they 
might  learn  what  they  wanted,  and  win  that  cohesion 
in  which  at  present  they  are  so  signally  lacking,  and 
without  which   no  party  can   hope   to  accomplish 
satisfactory  work.      Whereas,  if  they  win  the  next 
General  Election  by  a  small  majority,  they  will  return 
to  Westminster  powerless  for  good,  capable  only  of 
still  further  disgusting  the  country  with  a  mass  of 
undigested   and   contradictory   proposals.  Whether 
they  will  be  defeated  by  a  large  or  by  a  small  majo- 
rity  depends,  we   think,   upon   how   one  question 
is  answered :  Will  they  be  defeated  ia  the  House, 
and   forced  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  old 
Eegister,  or  will  they  be  able,  with  a  majority  of  four- 
teen, to  carry  on  the  Government  till  the  autumn? 
In  trying  to  answer  this,  one  must  not  forget  that  the 
majority  of  fourteen  is  a  Eadical  majority  ;  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  the  Radicals  will  fight  far  more  resolutely 
than  any  Liberal  party  of  the  past  has  fought.  We 
cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  them  passing  a  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  and  sending  it,  with  yet  another 
Irish  Land  Bill,  to  the  House  of  Lords.    They  may  be 
able,  too,  to  get  the  Resolution  abolishing  the  veto  of 
the  House  of  Lords  through  the  Commons,  and  then  in 
the  later  autumn  make  their  appeal  to  the  country. 
But  all  this  is  uncertain.     Even  Mr.  Labouchere 
admits  that  the  loss  of  another  seat  would  "  smash  up 
"  the  Government,"  and  a  Government  that  depends 
on  one  seat  cannot  be  considered  strong.    Under  these 
circumstances,  we  wonder  whether  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  will  continue  in  retirement  to  amuse  him- 
self with  the  checks  inflicted  on  his  leader,  or  whether 
he  will  come  out  to  join  in  the  fray  ?    The  answer  to 
this  question  has  some  slight  personal  interest,  though 
it  can  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  larger  issue. 


BISMARCK'S  JUSTIFICATION. 

THE  corporal  part  of  the  Fourth  Estate  is  know- 
ledge ;  its  more  precious  part,  the  spiritual,  is  a 
happy  blend  of  intellect  and  conscience ;  and  this  is 
known  to  all  men.  To  members  of  that  estate  it  is 
even  better  known  than  to  others,  perhaps ;  and  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  few  of  us  could  declare  with 
certainty,  and  that  is  whether  we  pride  ourselves  the 
more  upon  our  intellectuals  or  our  consciences.  Under 
public  examination  we  should  undoubtedly  put  con- 
scientiousness foremost ;  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  take  us  altogether,  we  confess  our  faults  with  less 
alacrity  than  might  be  expected  of  critics  of  conduct 
and  dispensers  of  justice.  When  we  blunder,  we  hide 
our  blushes ;  which,  considering  our  obligations  to 
society,  is  in  the  nature  of  fraudulent  concealment.  In 
many  cases  our  errors  are  such  that  penitence  without 
penance,  without  open  penance,  is  of  no  account  what- 
ever ;  and  yet  how  rarely  will  the  journalist  look  out  a 
white  sheet,  wrap  it  about  him,  and  walk  forth  to  pro- 
claim himself  an  erroneous  distributor  of  blame. 
Never,  perhaps,  will  he  do  so  voluntarily,  for  all  his 
conscientiousness ;  wherefore  we  are  obliged  to  be 
watchful  to  exhort  each  other  to  confession  whenever 
our  duty  to  Truth,  which  is  the  professional  deity, 
seems  to  be  evaded. 

A  great  occasion  for  so  doing  presents  itself  at  this 
moment,  and  one  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  resist. 
Shortly,  the  death  of  the  Princess  von  Bismarck  has 
drawn  from  the  British  press  many  protestations  of 
ympathy  with  the  Prince,  her  husband.  That,  how- 
tver,  is  the  usual  thing.    But,  though  every  casual 


reader  may  not  have  observed  it,  these  protestations 
have  been  marked  in  various  influential  journals  by  a 
most  uncommon  earnestness  of  expression.  Yet  they 
must  have  struck  even  the  casual  reader  with  a  je  nt 
sais  quoi  of  sincerity,  of  solicitude,  rarely  discernible 
in  compositions  of  funereal  condolence  ;  and  within  that 
something  else — a  breathing  as  of  one  who  would 
whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  bereaved,  "  Prince,  your 
"  kind  attention  to  these  tears."  At  any  rate,  we  who 
are  in  the  trade  quite  easily  discerned  an  extraordinary 
desire  to  be  noticeably  and  convincingly  sympathetic 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  and  we  knew  how  to  account 
for  it.  Our  anxious  influential  contemporaries  had  just 
found  out  that  for  four  years  they  had  been  writing 
rather  foolishly,  rather  shamefully,  and  quite  ignorantiy 
of  this  great  statesman  and  his  place  in  the  Empire 
that  was  so  much  the  work  of  his  hands.  And  though 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  avow  as  much  as 
that  directly,  they  could  and  therefore  did  intimate 
contrition  and  a  changed  mind  in  their  condolence- 
articles  on  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

And  that  is  all  very  well.    But  it  seems  to  us  tlmt 
this  is  a  case  for  full  acknowledgment  and  apology. 
There  is  a  certain  bar  at  which  we  gentlemen  of  the 
press  make  many  arraignments — the  bar  of  public 
opinion.    The  same  Roman  spirit  that  guides  us  in 
all  such  proceedings  should  now  lead  a  good  round 
dozen  of  the  most  important  of  us  to  that  place  ef 
judgment,  there  to  charge  ourselves  with  so  much  ©f 
error,  so  much  of  baseness,  in  dealing  with  a  great 
man  supposed  to  have  fallen.    We  should  have  to 
confess  that  up  to  a  certain  month  in  the  spring  of  a 
recent  year  we  only  wished  that  we  had  a  Bismarck 
of  our  own.    Was  the  Chancellor  violent  ?    Was  he 
tyrannical  ?    Was  he  ruse  ?    Did  he  spy,  violate  the 
bounds  of  his  office,  browbeat  Liberty  herself,  and 
ruthlessly  trample  down  all  whom  he  thought  his  own 
enemies  or  those  of  the  Fatherland  ?    Why,  so  could 
and   so   did   that  mighty  patriot,    our   own  great 
Cromwell,  who  lifted  England  from  abasement  to 
honour  and  power.    Bismarck's  faults,  we  knew  them 
well  enough,  and  had  only  one  thought  about  them — 
that  they  were  outmeasured  by  his  tireless  labours 
alone,  and  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  ser- 
vices to  his  native  land.    But  that  was  before  he  was 
what  they  call  "  disgraced."    Up  to  the  third  week  of 
April  1890  thus  did  we  think  and  feel  and  write  about 
the  great  Chancellor,  even  when  he  was  most  disposed 
to  trouble  England.    But  in  the  third  week  of  that 
year  something  happened  which  very  soon  turned  our 
conceptions    of  the   Chancellor's    greatness  bottom 
upward.    A  prodigious  young  Emperor,  whom  he  had 
caballed  with,  rather,  before  the  throne  was  vacant, 
turned  upon  and  turned  away  this  great  statesman, 
now  growing  old.    Bismarck  was  flung  off  by  the 
Imperial  hand ;  and  then — (thus  we  proceed  with  our 
self-accusation) — we  slipped  forthwith  into  the  opinion 
that  he  had  always  been  an  overrated  person.  A 
nuisance  more  than  a  genius,  a  tyrant  more  than  a  real 
patriot,  he  had  at  any  rate  now  become — -what  is  the 
venerable  expression  for  an  athlete  past  his  youth  ? — 
decidedly  "  stale,"  and   on  that  account  alone  was 
most   properly   dismissed  by  the  prodigious  young 
Emperor.   Of  faulty  temper,  and  having  the  worse  mis- 
fortune than  Cromwell's  of  being  carted  out  alive  and 
not  dead,  Bismarck  took  his  disgrace  ungently.  He 
rebelled  a  good  deal ;  and  we  British  journalists  could 
but  think  his  conduct  in  so  doing  most  unnatural. 
Worse,  he  criticized  the  policy  of  his  Emperor,  oa. 
one  great  point  especially ;  and  then  we  saw  with 
pain,  or  thought  we  saw  with  pain,  and  wrote  in  our 
influential  journals  accordingly,  that  the  once  famous 
Bismarck    was    disgusting    his    fellow-  countrj  men 
by  captious  advice,  in  which  every  one  saw  more 
malice   than   wisdom.     If,   nevertheless,  thousand* 
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of  those  fellow-countrymen  would  flock  about  him  with 
their  "  Hoehs  "  and  their  other  Germanic  plaudits  on 
every  tolerable  occasion,  more  pain  invaded  our  sensi- 
bilities; for  how  could  such  demonstrations  be,  were 
they  not  disloyally  encouraged  in  revenge  for  a  deserved 
and  necessary  dismissal  ? 

But  now,  we  gentlemen  of  the  higher  English 
journalism  should  go  on  to  say,  standing  voluntarily  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion — now  we  begin  to  see  that, 
somehow,  we  were  led  into  a  rather  low  and  quite 
ungenerous  line  of  error.  Perhaps  we  came  under  the 
glamour  of  a  presence  which  was  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  pretension  to  the  godlike,  and  at  the  very  least 
was  Imperial.  Perhaps  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  keeping  up  the  Triple  Alliance  by  pleas- 
ing the  young  Emperor,  who  is,  or  rather  was,  at  its 
head.  Perhaps,  too — for  we  will  keep  nothing  back — 
we  were  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  infoimation  at  foreign  Courts  unless  we  are 
civil  to  the  men  in  power,  and  occasionally  see  things 
through  the  spectacles  laid  out  for  us  in  their  ante- 
rooms. But  however  that  may  be,  we  avow  that  we 
went  wrong,  and  are  ashamed.  Catrivi's  dismissal  has 
thrown  more  light  on  Bismarck's,  and  we  see  now  that 
the  great  Chancellor  might  have  been  got  rid  of  in  a 
less  Oljmpian  and  more  gracious  and  graceful  way. 
For  again  we  see  that,  with  all  his  roughness 
and  arrogance,  he  was  a  man  of  unapproachable 
desert  amongst  Germans,  even  if  we  include  his 
young  master ;  a  vast  deal  of  whose  mastership  was 
created  by  the  Minister  he  removed  without  finding 
any  one  to  fill  his  place  satisfactorily.  But  what  most 
obliges  us  to  make  this  recantation  and  apology  are 
the  later  revelations  of  opinion  in  Germany.  It  is  all 
Bismarckian.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  Empire 
who  does  not  repeat  more  bitterly  every  day  that 
specially  offensive  criticism  of  Prince  Bismarck's — 
namely,  that  the  greatest  mistake  and  misfortune  for 
Germany  was  the  alienation  of  Eussia.  The  Emperor 
himself  is  compelled  to  avow  that  opinion,  and,  under 
the  darkening  looks  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  whom 
he  is  overlord,  to  do  his  best  to  act  upon  it.  Possibly 
Prince  Bismarck  would  not  have  bettered  matters 
much,  and  it  is  agreed  that  his  manners  had  become 
nearly  insupportable.  But  the  short  truth  is  that 
Germany  stands  not  where  it  did  while  he  was 
master ;  and  what  that  signifies  is  not  a  little.  For 
the  rest,  it  was  a  mistake  to  fancy  him  disgraced  when 
he  left  it  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  it  was  shame- 
ful to  speak  of  him  as  disgraced.  The  heart  of  the 
country  was  always  with  him  ;  he  still  stands  as  the 
greatest  German  in  Germany  ;  and  when  he  falls  it 
will  be  said  that  the  greatest  has  fallen. 


BACH  AND  THE  HARPSICHORD. 

DUPvING  the  last  few  years  the  harpsichord  has  occa- 
sionally figured  in  the  concert-rooms,  here  and  at 
Paris,  as  an  instrument  which,  although  obsolete  and,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  music,  rightly  consigned  to  the 
taciturn  seclusion  of  the  museum,  has  yet  some  distinctive 
charm  and  quality  of  its  own  ;  one  of  those  delicate  pieces 
of  antiquity,  forsooth,  in  the  proper  handling  of  which  the 
fastidious  connoisseur  may  himself  appear  to  no  little  advan- 
tage. Messrs.  Pleyel  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  construct 
a  new  instrument,  which  lias  been  heard  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France;  and  those  musicians  who  had  formed 
their  notion  of  the  clavecin  from  the  old  instruments 
"restored"  by  pianoforte  makers  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  what  Messrs.  Pleyel  had  achieved.  Here,  at  least,  was 
an  instrument  which  was  in  tune,  and  upon  which  it  was 
possible  to  play  with  a  certain  speed  and  semblance  of  exe- 
cution. Yet,  even  at  that  time,  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  a  double -keyboard  instrument 
made  by  Kirkman  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
sufficiently  well  to  show  that  a  fine  harpsichord  in  its 


original  condition  must  have  been  as  much  superior  to 
Messrs.  Pleyel's  harpsichord  as  that  inst. anient  was  to 
the  spinets  and  harpsichords  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  exhibited  to  our  credulous  generation  as  excellent 
examples  of  their  kind,  but  which  in  reality  were  but  the 
chattering  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  resembling  their 
original  condition  as  little  as  Amelia's  piano,  after  it  had 
"passed  into  a  plaintive,  jingling  old  age,"  resembled  its 
counterpart  fresh  from  the  workshops  of  Erard  or  Broad- 
wood.  It  was  to  such  remnants  of  the  old  harpsichord 
maker's  art  that  the  Lecturer  on  the  development  of 
the  pianoforte  triumphantly  pointed  in  order  to  prove 
the  enormous  superiority  of  the  modern  form  of  the 
clavier  over  its  precursor.  Messrs.  Pleyel  did  something 
to  remove  this  pi'ejudice  ;  and  if  they  failed  in  what  they 
attempted,  they  failed  in  a  way  that  was  very  excusable 
in  them.  In  the  construction  of  their  new  harpsichord 
they  had  little  to  guide  them  but  their  own  experience  as 
pianoforte  makers,  and  so  their  instrument  in  many  ways 
suggested  the  piano ;  indeed,  they  introduced  certain  con- 
trivances of  their  own  which  could  serve  no  other  end  but 
to  bring  the  two  instruments  into  a  kind  of  competition. 
Such  attempts  can  only  be  counted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
old  fallacy  that  the  piano  has  been  developed  from  the 
harpsichord  and  has  surpassed  it.  Yet  the  one  is  no  more 
a  development  of  the  other,  than  the  harmonium  is  a 
development  of  the  organ.  The  piano  has  not  surpassed,  but 
superseded,  the  harpsichord,  which  is  quite  another  matter. 
They  are  instruments  of  entirely  different  kinds  ;  and  each 
demands  from  the  composer  a  manner  of  writing,  and  from 
the  executant  a  touch  and  method  of  playing,  peculiar  to 
itself.  If  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
harpsichord,  we  must  first  dismiss  from  our  minds  any 
notion  of  its  comparison  with  the  piano,  or  of  the  superiority 
of  the  one  instrument  over  the  other.  To  attempt  a  parallel 
of  their  several  merits  or  demerits  would  be  as  profitable  as 
to  attempt  a  parallel  between  the  piano  and  the  organ. 

It  was  not  until  last  May,  when  Lord  Dysart's  harpsi- 
chord by  Andreas  Ruckers  was  heard  at  Dulwich,  after  it 
had  been  put  into  playing  order  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  that  a 
fine  instrument,  by  a  great  maker,  existed,  which  possessed 
all  its  original  beauty  and  character  of  tone.  For  the  first 
time  within  living  memory  the  harpsichord  was  heard  to 
perfection ;  and  the  reputation  which  the  instruments  by  the 
Ruckers  retained  until  almost  the  close  of  the  last  century 
(a  reputation  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Stradivarius  at  the  present  day)  was  at  last 
understandable.  The  experience  of  many  years  of  research 
and  experiment  had  enabled  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  obtain  an 
extraordinary  brilliancy  and  pureness  of  tone,  which  the 
pianoforte  makers  who  had  previously  attempted  the  restora- 
tion of  old  harpsichords  never  suspected  the  instrument 
to  be  capable  of  producing.  Nor  was  this  the  only  result 
of  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  success.  Those  theorists  who  argued 
that  the  compositions  of  Bach  and  his  predecessors  were 
intended  to  be  played  more  slowly  than  they  are  now 
performed,  since  it  was  impossible  to  play  effectively  upon 
the  harpsichord  with  any  degree  of  speed,  were  proved  to 
be  wholly  mistaken,  for  not  only  can  the  mechanism  of  the 
harpsichord  respond  to  the  swiftest  sequences  which  the 
hand  is  capable  of  executing,  but  the  most  elaborate  orna- 
ments can  be  performed  with  a  rapidity,  precision,  and 
clearness  not  attainable  on  the  piano. 

The  concert  given  at  Clifford's  Inn  on  the  6th  inst., 
under  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  direction,  afforded  the  critic  another 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  harpsichord  in 
the  performance  of  the  works  of  Bach.  The  first  number 
of  the  programme  was  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  that 
instrument,  which  was  played  with  extraordinary  mastery 
by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  who  was  accompanied  by  two 
violins,  a  viola,  and  violoncello ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
indicate,  even  in  writing,  the  unquestionable  place  which 
the  harpsichord  should  always  hold  in  the  adequate  re- 
cital of  such  works.  In  certain  of  the  solo  passages 
in  the  first  movement  of  this  Concerto,  for  example, 
where  both  hands  are  playing  in  the  same  part  of  the 
scale,  especially  where  one  hand  after  the  other  is  repeating 
the  same  note,  the  effect  upon  the  single  keyboard  of  the 
piano  is  painfully  monotonous  and  ineffective  ;  but  let  such 
passages  be  played,  as  they  certainly  were  intended,  upon 
the  two  keyboards  of  the  harpsichord,  with  their  contrast  of 
tone,  they  become  effective  and  coloured  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Colour  ! — that  is  the  character  which  really 
distinguishes  the  tone  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  tone  of 
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the  piano.  In  the  pizzicato  quality  of  the  harp-stop,  in  the 
open  stops  which  correspond  to  the  diapasons  of  the  organ, 
in  the  brilh.  ncy  of  the  octave  stop,  and  in  the  far-off,  inde- 
scribable quality  of  sound  produced  by  the  stop  which  causes 
the  string  to  be  plucked  near  the  nut,  and  for  which  musical 
antiquaries  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  name ;  in  these 
various  qualities  of  tone,  and  in  the  many  combinations  of 
them  which  can  be  produced  on  a  double- keyboard  instru- 
ment, lie  the  elements  which  lend  to  the  harpsichord  a  power 
of  producing  effects  of  colour  in  music  ;  and  these  effects  of 
colour  the  piano  can  no  more  reproduce  than  it  can  reproduce 
the  different  qualities  of  tone  peculiar  to  the  various  instru- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  the  modern  orchestra.  In 
short,  the  performance  of  such  a  work  as  this  Concerto  upon 
the  piano  may  be  compared,  not  improperly,  to  a  fine 
picture  by  Titian  which  has  been  scoured  of  its  glazes.  To 
perform  such  a  work  by  Bach  in  this  way,  would  be  as 
absurd  and  inartistic  as  to  perform  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin 
upon  the  harpsichord. 

The  most  important  number  in  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  programme 
was  the  "  Cantate  Burlesque,"  as  it  is  called  in  Bach's  original 
manuscript,  or  the  Peasants'  Cantata,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known.  It  shows  Bach  as  the  composer  of  a  kind  of  music 
which  we  do  not  commonly  associate  with  his  name.  The 
words  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Saxony  ;  and  the 
music,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  airs,  is  of  a  simple 
and  popular  character;  indeed,  many  of  the  tunes  were  taken 
from  the  current  songs  of  the  day.  Spitta,  in  his  Life  of 
Bach,  has  pointed  to  the  origin  of  some  of  these  airs  ;  but 
one  of  these  sources  has  not,  we  think,  hitherto  been  noticed. 
This  occurs  in  the  song  "  Unser  trefnicher,"  where  the 
violin  introduces  the  once  popular  theme,  which  Hawkins 
calls  "  a  favourite  air  known  in  England  as  Farinelli's 
ground";  the  whole  of  Bach's  air,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, consists  in  a  series  of  variations  upon  this  theme. 
Whether  or  no  Farinelli,  a  relative  of  the  famous  singer, 
was  the  composer  of  this  theme,  or  whether  he,  like  other 
composers,  merely  wrote  some  setting  of  a  popular  tune 
which  thus  became  connected  with  his  name,  is  uncertain  : 
all  we  know  is  that  the  tune  is  traditionally  associated  with 
an  old  Spanish  dance  called  "  La  Folia  "  ;  while  the  dance 
and  the  air  occur  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Dances  composees 
par  Mr.  Feuillet,  maitre  de  dance,"  Paris,  1709,  as  "  Folie 
d'Espagne."  Corelli  has  written  a  set  of  variations  on  this 
theme  ;  Vivaldi,  another  set ;  while  a  third  series  of  thirty- 
one  variations  on  the  same  theme,  a  work  entirely  neglected 
and  unknown,  but  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  elaboration, 
is  to  be  found  in  Marin  Marais's  second  book  of  "Pieces  de 
Violes,"  Paris,  1701.  This  single  instance  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  lighter  portions  of 
Bach's  Cantata.  The  beauty  and  richness  which  his  genius 
has  lent  to  these  popular  airs,  emphasizing,  rather  than 
detracting  from,  their  jovial  character,  show  that  he  was 
able  to  do  what  he  would.  The  boisterous  drinking  song, 
accompanied  by  the  horn  ;  the  final  chorus  with  the  refrain, 
"  Wir  gehn  nun  wo  der  Tudelsack,  der  Tudel-  Tudel-  Tudel- 
Tudel-  Tudel-  Tudelsack,  in  unser  Schenke  brummt,"  how 
vast  the  gulf  which  lies  between  these  songs  and  the 
Chromatic  Fantasia,  or  the  "  Wohltemperirte  Klavier"! 
Yet  each  in  its  own  way  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  And  here 
again,  in  the  rendering  of  these  popular  airs — which,  by 
the  way,  were  admirably  sung  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Mr.  Bispham—  the  harpsichord  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  due  effect  of  colour  and  gaiety.  After  the  perform- 
ance at  Clifford's  Inn  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
musician,  who  is  careful  of  his  reputation  as  an  artist, 
can  venture  to  perform  on  the  piano  the  harpsichord  works 
of  Bach. 


THE  RATE  OF  CHANGE  IN  SPECIES. 

HP  HERE  is  a  consideration  affecting  the  discussion  of 
Natural  Selection  that,  oddly  enough,  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed  by  biologists,  though  any  one  might  think 
it,  when  plainly  stated,  an  obvious  matter.  This  neglected 
consideration  is  the  relation  that  must  exist  between  the 
age  of  maturity  in  a  species  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
that  species  will  undergo  modification.  Let  us  illustrate 
by  a  simple  instance.  Conceive  an  animal,  A,  which,  if  it 
is  fortunate,  and,  as  an  individual,  well  adapted  to  its  con- 
ditions, arrives  at  sexual  maturity  and  begets  offspring  in 
the  space  of  a  year.    Thereupon  this  offspring  comes  under 


the  action  of  natural  selection ;  the  ill-equipped  mostly 
perish,  the  fitter  individuals  survive.  Next  year  these 
survivors  reproduce,  and  the  process  of  selection  is  repeated. 
So,  in  ten  years,  external  conditions  have,  as  it  were, 
picked  over  ten  successive  generations  of  our  species  A,  it 
has  been  through  the  assay  ten  times,  had  ten  tries  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  its  environment,  each  time  with 
the  rejection  of  unsuitable  variations,  and  with  encourage- 
ment and  increase  of  any  improvement  in  the  pattern  sub- 
mitted. But,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  an  animal  of  a 
species  B,  that  only  came  to  sexual  maturity  in  ten  years, 
would  merely  have  begun  to  submit  its  first  set  of  samples, 
its  first  generation,  to  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
Clearly  the  species  A  must  have  a  capacity  for  change  ten 
times  that  of  B,  if  the  number  of  offspring  and  other  con- 
ditions are  equal.  1 

Now  the  actual  differences  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  far  wider  than  this  :  on  the  one  hand  is  man, 
who  rarely,  even  in  tropical  countries,  becomes  the  head  of 
a  household  before  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year ; 
while,  on  the  other,  we  have  microscopic  organisms  that 
are  actively  reproductive  within  a  few  hours  of  their  birth. 
And  this  difference  in  the  plasticity  of  species  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  among  the  lower  organisms 
the  number  of  offspring  per  parent,  the  choice  of  patterns, 
that  is,  submitted  to  natural  selection,  is  far  greater  than 
among  the  higher.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say- 
that  there  are  organisms  which  in  the  course  of  one  year 
turn  over  as  many  generations  as  mankind  has  done  in  the 
whole  period  of  written  history,  and  which  in  the  space  of 
a  human  lifetime  are  as  capable  of  as  much  modification — 
if  changing  circumstances  require  it — as  the  human  animal 
has  undergone  since  the  hairy  cave-dweller  made  his  cele- 
brated sketch  of  a  mammoth  with  a  flint  upon  a  bone. 

The  fact  that  man  had  scarcely  changed  at  all,  at  least 
anatomically,  in  the  space  of  many  thousand  years  was  one 
of  the  crushing  arguments  adduced  by  Cuvier  against  St.- 
Hilaire  ;  but  evidently  in  such  a  slow-breeding  creature  the 
evolutionary  process  must  be  almost  stagnant,  so  far  as  the 
natural  selection  of  non-acquired  variations  goes.  Where 
we  should  look  for  perceptible  modification,  where,  if  any- 
where, De  Varigny's  suggestion  of  experimental  evolution 
should  be  carried  out,  is  among  the  rapidly  breeding  and 
abundantly  breeding  smaller  organisms.  And  there  it  is, 
indeed,  that  we  find  the  clearest  suggestion  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  mutability  of  species. 

On  our  supposition  that  we  must  count  the  stages  of  evolu- 
tion in  generations  rather  than  years,  no  type  of  living  thing 
should  undergo  specific  alteration  so  rapidly  as  the  bacteria, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  excellent  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  zymotic  diseases,  whose  ravages  give  us  the 
only  means  of  tracing  these  organisms  beyond  our  own 
time,  have  undergone  a  secular  variation  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  virulence  and  symptom,  even  within  the  his- 
torical period.  And  our  inference  that  lai'ge  slow-breeding 
animals  are  virtually  incapable  of  specific  change  in  harmony 
with  changing  conditions  affords  a  clue  to  a  feature  of  the 
fossil  record  that  has  been  remarked  upon  by  palaeontologists 
again  and  again.  The  fact  that  the  large  forms  of  one 
group  are  never  succeeded  in  a  subsequent  epoch  by  their 
own  descendants,  but  are  ousted  by  some  previously  in- 
significant group,  that  each  leading  type  of  animal  has 
worked  out  its  structure  in  obscurity,  risen  in  its  day  to 
supremacy,  stamped  itself  upon  the  fossil  record,  and  passed 
away.  The  large  labyrinthodonta  of  the  coal  measure,  for 
instance,  are  replaced  by  alien  groups  of  reptiles  in  the 
secondary  rocks,  which  again  do  not  develop  into,  but  dis- 
appear before,  the  rising  mammals,  and  the  subdivisions  of 
these  again  manifest  the  same  phenomena. 

The  explanation  is  plain  enough.  Imagine  in  our  own 
time  some  far-reaching  change  effected  in  the  conditions  of 
life  on  this  planet,  an  increase  in  humidity,  perhaps,  or  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  air  effected  speedily — say 
in  a  hundred  years  or  so.  In  that  time  the  small  organisms, 
with  their  prompt  fecundity,  would  have  followed  the 
change,  come  round  to  the  dr  ift,  altered  and  survived.  But 
the  larger  ones,  driving  on  the  old  course  by  virtue  of  the 
inertia  of  their  too  extensive  lives,  would  have  scarcely 
changed  in  the  century,  and,  being  no  longer  fitted  to  the 
conditions  around  them,  would  dwindle  and — if  no  line  of 
retreat  offered  itself — become  extinct.  A  group  of  large 
animals  (such  as  the  elephants  and  the  hoofed  herbivora)  is 
a  group  that  has,  as  it  were,  staked  its  existence  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  current  conditions ;  has  become  powerful, 
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massive,  and  slow-breeding ;  and  so  has  purchased  the  lord- 
skip  of  the  present  at  the  price  of  the  remote  future.  The 
kingdom  of  life  is  the  very  reverse  of  hereditary.  The 
dominant  animal  spends  its  inheritance  in  reigning.  Its 
reign  may  be  brief  or  long  ;  but,  brief  or  long,  at  the  end 
of  it,  awaiting  it,  is  the  absolute  certainty  of  death. 

The  true  heirs  of  the  future  are  the  small,  fecund,  and 
precocious  creatines ;  those  obscure,  innumerable  plastic 
species  that  die  in  myriads  and  yet  do  not  diminish, 
that  change  this  way  or  that  as  the  pressure  of  necessity 
guides.  The  large  predominant  species  nourish  so  long  as 
the  fight  suits  them,  but  when  the  battle  turns  against 
them  they  do  not  retreat,  they  perish.  Man,  for  instance, 
is  indisputably  lord  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  especially  of 
the  temperate  zone ;  but,  face  to  face  with  the  advance  of 
a  fresh  glacial  epoch,  or  a  sudden  accession  of  terrestrial 
temperature,  or  the  addition  of  some  new  constituent  to 
the  atmosphere,  or  a  new  and  more  deadly  disease  bacillus, 
he  would  remain  obstinately  man,  with  the  instincts,  pro- 
clivities, weaknesses,  and  possibilities  that  he  has  now.  His 
individual  adaptability  and  the  subtlety  of  his  contrivance 
are  no  doubt  great,  but  his  capacity  for  change  as  a  species 
is,  compared  with  that  of  a  harvest  mouse  or  a  green- fly, 
infinitesimal.  He  would  very  probably  go  before  the 
majority  of  such  slight  and  flexible  creatures.  No  doubt 
man  is  lord  of  the  whole  earth  of  to-day,  but  the  lordship 
of  the  future  is  another  matter.  To  give  him  that  argues 
a  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  terrestrial  conditions 
which  has  no  justification  either  in  geological  or  astro- 
nomical science.  No  doubt  he  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages, 
but  the  herring,  the  frog,  the  Aphis,  or  the  rabbit,  it  may 
be,  is  the  residuary  legatee. 


YVETTE  GUILBERT. 

TO-NIGHT  is  Yvette  Guilbert's  last  night  at  the  Empire, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  a  few  impressions, 
to  sum  up,  if  it  may  be,  one's  deliberate  judgment  of  a 
great  dramatic  artist.  For  the  difference  between  Yvette 
Guilbert  and  every  one  else  on  the  music-hall  stage  is 
precisely  the  difference  between  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
every  one  else  on  the  stage  of  legitimate  drama.  Elsewhere 
tou  may  find  many  admirable  qualities,  many  brilliant 
accomplishments,  but  nowhere  else  that  revelation  of  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  personality  through  the  medium 
of  an  extraordinarily  finished  art.  Yvette  Guilbert  has 
something  new  to  say,  and  she  has  discovered  a  new  way 
of  saying  it.  She  has  had  precursors,  but  she  has  eclipsed 
them.  She  sings,  for  instance,  songs  of  Aristide  Bruant,  songs 
which  he  had  sung  before  her,  and  sung  admirably,  in  his 
brutal  and  elaborately  careless  way.  But  she  has  found 
meanings  in  them  which  Bruant,  who  wrote  them,  never 
discovered,  or,  certainly,  could  never  interpret ;  she  has 
surpassed  him  in  his  own  quality,  the  macabre ;  she  has 
transformed  the  rough  material,  which  had  seemed 
adequately  handled  until  she  showed  how  much  more 
could  be  done  with  it,  into  something  artistically  fine 
and  distinguished.  And  just  as,  in  the  brutal  and  macabre 
style,  she  has  done  what  Bruant  was  only  trying  to  do 
so,  in  the  style,  supposed  to  be  traditionally  French,  of  deli- 
cate insinuation,  she  has  invented  new  shades  of  expression, 
she  has  discovered  a  whole  new  method  of  suggestion.  And 
it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  new  material  which  she  has 
known,  by  some  happy  instinct,  how  to  lay  her  hands  on, 
%as  been  of  most  service  to  her.  She  sings,  a  little 
cruelly,  of  the  young  girl ;  and  the  young  girl  of  her  songs 
'that  demoiselle  de  pensionnat  who  is  the  heroine  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  them)  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  fair 
abstraction,  even  rosier  and  vaguer  to  the  French  mind 
•fcban  it  is  to  the  English,  which  stands  for  the  ideal  of  girl- 
hood. It  is,  rather,  the  young  girl  as  Goncourt  has  ren- 
dered her  in  Che'rie,  a  creatxire  of  awakening,  half-uncon- 
scious sensations,  already  at  work  somewhat  abnormally  in  an 
aiia?mic  frame,  with  an  intelligence  left  to  feed  mainly  on 
itself.  And  Yvette  herself,  with  her  bright  hair,  the  sleepy 
gold  fire  of  her  eyes,  her  slimness,  her  gracious  awkward- 
ness, her  air  of  delusive  innocence,  is  the  very  type  of  the 
young  girl  of  whom  she  sings.  There  is  a  certain  malice  in 
it  all,  a  malicious  insistence  on  the  other  side  of  innocence. 
But  there  it  is,  a  new  figure ;  and  but  one  among  the  crea- 
tions which  we  owe  to  this  "  comic  singer,"  whose  comedy 
.  ii-,  for  the  most  part,  so  serious  and  so  tragic. 


For  the  art  of  Yvette  Guilbert  is  of  that  essentially 
modern  kind  which,  even  in  a  subject  supposed  to  be  comic, 
a  subject  we  are  accustomed  to  see  dealt  with,  if  dealt  with 
at  all,  in  burlesque,  seeks  mainly  for  the  reality  of  things 
(and  reality,  if  we  get  deep  enough  into  it,  is  never  comic), 
and  endeavours  to  find  a  new,  searching,  and  poignant  ex- 
pression for  that.  It  is  the  art  which  has  presided  over 
the  modern  literature  of  realism,  the  art  which  informs  the 
drawings  of  Forain.  It  is  an  art  concerned,  for  the  most 
part,  with  all  that  part  of  life  which  the  conventions  were 
invented  to  hide  from  us.  We  see  a  world  where  people 
are  very  vicious  and  very  unhappy;  a  sordid,  miserable 
world  which  it  is  as  well  sometimes  to  consider.  It  is  a  side 
of  existence  which  exists ;  and  to  see  it  is  not  to  be  attracted 
towards  it.  It  is  a  grey  and  sordid  land,  under  the  sway 
of  "  Eros  vanne  " ;  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  weary  of  itself, 
without  rest,  and  without  escape.  This  is  Yvette  Guilbert's 
domain ;  she  sings  it,  as  no  one  has  ever  sung  it  before, 
with  a  tragic  realism,  touched  with  a  sort  of  grotesque 
irony,  which  is  a  new  thing  on  any  stage.  The  rouleuse 
of  the  Quartier  Breda,  praying  to  the  one  saint  in  her 
calendar,  "  Sainte  Galette  "  ;  the  soMarde,  whom  the  urchins 
follow  and  throw  stones  at  in  the  street ;  the  whole  life  of 
the  slum?  and  the  gutter  :  these  are  her  subjects,  and  she 
brings  them,  by  some  marvellous  fineness  of  treatment, 
into  the  sphere  of  art. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  metier,  no  doubt,  though  how  far 
her  method  is  conscious  and  deliberate  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  she  has  certain  quite  obvious  qualities,  of  reticence,  of 
moderation,  of  suspended  emphasis,  which  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  conscious  and  deliberate.  She  uses  but  few 
gestures,  and  these  brief,  staccato,  and  for  an  immediate 
purpose ;  her  hands,  in  their  long  black  gloves,  are  almost 
motionless,  the  arms  hang  limply ;  and  yet  every  line  of 
the  face  and  body  seems  alive,  alive  and  repressed.  Her 
voice  can  be  harsh  or  sweet,  as  she  would  have  it,  can 
laugh  or  cry,  be  menacing  or  caressing ;  it  is  never  used  for 
its  own  sake,  decoratively,  but  for  a  purpose,  for  an  effect. 
And  how  every  word  tells  !  Every  word  comes  to  you 
clearly,  carrying  exactly  its  meaning ;  and,  somehow,  along 
with  the  words,  an  emotion,  which  you  may  resolve  to 
ignore,  but  which  will  seize  upon  you,  which  will  go  through 
and  through  you.  Trick  or  instinct,  there  it  is,  the  power 
to  make  you  feel  intensely ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  final 
test  of  a  great  dramatic  artist. 


SNIPE-SHOOTING, 

AS  the  December  days  flit  past  with  the  last  dead  leaves 
that  flutter  down  from  the  woodland's  leafless  boughs, 
while  the  thoughts  of  the  ardent  votary  of  the  gun  in  England 
are  with  the  rocketing  pheasant,  they  are  set  in  the  sister 
island  on  the  zigzagging  snipe.  Snipe-shooting  is  essentially 
a  poor  man's  sport.  No  battery  of  guns,  no  army  of  beaters 
officered  by  keepers  is  required.  An  Irish  peasant  who  is, 
as  not  a  few  are,  a  good  snipe-shot,  will,  in  a  favourable 
season,  armed  only  with  an  old  muzzleloader,  bag  bis 
twenty  couple  a  day  of  the  lesser  longbills,  and  that,  too, 
on  unpreserved  ground.  Local  game-dealers  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  could  tell  of  thousands  of  snipe  bought  every 
year  from  peasant  sportsmen,  and  forwarded  to  the  markets 
of  our  English  cities;  for  the  Saxon,  if  he  has  not  the 
Celt's  opportunities  of  enjoying  this  fascinating  sport,  has  at 
least  the  taste  to  appreciate  and  the  purse  to  secure  the 
toothsome  result  of  it. 

Snipe-shooting,  of  course,  is  to  be  had  in  many  of  our 
English  counties;  but  even  in  Norfolk  the  progress  of 
drainage  has  largely  reduced  the  acreage  of  good  snipe- 
ground,  and  a  big  bag  of  snipe  is  not  to  be  got  as  often  or 
in  as  many  places  as  heretofore.  In  Ireland,  too,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  drainage,  especially  in  the  grass-lands  of 
the  great  central  plain,  has  done  its  work,  increasing  the 
value  of  the  land,  but  spoiling  the  sport  where  water-logged 
and  rushy  pastures  were  once  haunted  by  countless  wisps 
of  the  bird.  Still  there  remain,  especially  in  the  West,  vast 
areas  of  excellent  snipe-ground,  where  first-rate  sport  may 
be  confidently  expected,  and  a  good  snipe-shot  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  sure  of  a  large  bag. 

The  snipe,  like  the  woodcock,  arrive  at  night  in  flights 
from  the  far  North,  coming  in  November,  and  generally 
to  be  found  at  home  in  the  localities  they  favour  during 
December  and  most  of  January.    Though  a  few  remain  and 
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breed  in  our  islands,  the  greater  part  are  migrants.  Like  the 
woodcock,  they  feed  at  night,  though  they  by  no  means 
strictly  abstain  during  the  day  ;  but  this  may  be  because  the 
cover  they  frequent  of  rushes  or  coarse  grass  is  in  the  same 
place  as  their  feeding-ground.  Worms,  for  which  they  bore 
the  soft  earth  with  their  long  bills,  are  their  chief  food ;  for 
the  old  theory  that  they  lived  on  suction  has  yielded  to 
observation  and  experience.  They  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  wind,  and  a  tiny  tuft  of  grass  is  sufficient  to  hide  them. 
The  humming  noise  which  they  make  in  the  breeding  season, 
ascribed  by  some  to  ventriloquism,  by  others  to  a  move- 
ment of  their  strong  pinions,  is,  of  course,  less  often  heard 
than  the  shrill,  and  as  it  appears  defiant,  "  tshieck-tshieck  " 
with  which  they  disconcert  the  nerves  of  a  tiro  at  the  sport 
as  they  dart  away.  When  flushed,  snipe,  as  a  rule,  after 
a  short  mazy  flight  of  sudden  twists  and  turns,  mount 
into  the  sky  and  go  right  away  to  some  other  haunt, 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  their  wings  enables  them  to  be 
followed  with  the  eye  for  a  great  distance  against  a  clear 
sky.  The  double  snipe  is  exceedingly  rare  in  our  islands, 
though  probably  more  often  shot  than  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

Jacks,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  half-snipe,  differ 
in  their  habits  as  well  as  appearance  from  full  snipe.  They 
do  not  breed  in  these  islands.  They  lie  very  close,  and 
when  flushed  pitch  again  in  the  first  bit  of  cover — often 
merely  crossing  the  nearest  hedge.  Nor,  though  re- 
peatedly flushed  and  missed,  will  they  alter  their  tactics; 
but  so  small  is  the  target  they  present  that  they  bear  a 
charmed  life,  and  one  of  these  tiny  longbills  will  supply 
an  afternoon's  sport  to  an  indifferent  shot,  the  tendency 
after  one  miss  being  to  fire  the  moment  the  jack  rises, 
so  that  the  charge  passes  it  like  a  bullet.  Jacks  are  now 
very  scarce  even  in  good  snipe-ground  in  England ;  and, 
though  still  comparatively  numerous  in  Ireland,  are 
gradually  decreasing.  Jacks,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
remain  "  fat  and  well-liking "  even  in  the  hardest  frost, 
when  snipe  are  reduced  to  skeletons. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  charms  of  snipe-shooting  is  its  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  merely  that  the  quaking  surface  of  a  morass 
does  not  help  to  steady  the  aim ;  but  the  snipe  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  very  hard  shot,  and  is  seldom  an  easy 
one.  In  hard  frost  or  high  winds  he  rises  wild,  and  the 
trigger  cannot  be  pulled  too  quickly.  Warm,  soft  weather, 
especially  after  a  few  days'  thaw  has  followed  a  black  frost, 
is  the  sportsman's  opportunity,  and  then,  too,  the  voracious 
little  longbill  will  be  found  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
table. 

The  initial  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  the  man  who 
would  like  to  be  a  good  snipe-shot  is  the  finding  of  a  gun 
that  suits  him.  A  gun  for  snipe  must  be  very  light  and 
handy,  the  shot  small  (No.  8  is  best),  and  the  charge  not 
too  heavy.  Having  got  the  right  gun,  the  next  question 
is  how  to  approach  your  snipe.  Though  snipe-shots  differ, 
we  believe  that  to  walk  down  the  wind  is  best. 

Snipe  shooting  is  not,  like  other  shooting,  a  social  gather- 
ing, but  is  chiefly  and  best  pursued  in  solitariness.  It  gives 
special  opportunity  for  communion  with  Nature  and  obser- 
vation of  natural  phenomena.  The  exercise  of  swift  walking 
through  wild  scenery,  combined  with  the  excitement  of 
sport,  intensifies  the  physical  life ;  the  soft  air  of  the 
spacious  bogs  and  marshes  exhilarates  like  old  wine ;  the 
solitude  itself  sets  the  imagination  working;  and,  as  one 
passes  from  rushy  snipe  ground  to  snipe-ground  the  sense  of 
vision  is  kept  keenly  on  the  stretch ;  the  eye  responds  to 
the  slightest  impression,  and  records  details  that  at  other 
times  would  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

As  one  crosses  the  treeless  levels  of  the  snipe- lands  one 
feels  the  spaciousness  of  the  unbroken  sky — the  soft  greys 
I  and  browns  of  the  landscape  hold  one  with  a  soothing  and 
quiet  charm.    And  what  memories  of  open-air  life  and  ex- 
citement rise  at  the  thought  of  his  favourite  pursuit  to  the 
mind  of  the  veteran  snipe-shot. 
I      Take  one  of  these,  a  December  day  in  the  West  of 
)  Ireland,  a  day  such  as  many  a  snipe  shooter  has  enjoyed, 
I  and  some  of  our  readers  may  remember. 
|*      It  is  a  typical  Western  winter's  day.    The  fleecy  rain- 
j  clouds  curtain  out  the  sun.    The  soft,  tepid  atmosphere  is 
•  full  of  undazzling  pearly  light.    The  brown  expanse  of  bog 
1  stretches  around  far  as  the  eye  can  see.    The  weather  pro- 
i  mises  sport  ;  for  a  few  days  before  a  thaw  had  broken  up 
I  one  of  those  rare  black  frosts  at  whose  departure  the  hungry 
I  snipe  hold  high  festival  in  the  soft  places  that  were  lately 
I"  ironbound. 


From  a  farmhouse  on  the  snipe-ground  a  start  is  made. 
An  Irish  welcome  awaits  the  sportsman.  The  Western 
Celt  loves  sport,  and  to  look  on  and  assist  at  a  day's  snipe- 
shooting  is  a  bright  oasis  in  the  sameness  of  his  existence. 
He  likes,  too,  to  handle  a  new  weapon,  and  a  hammerless 
gun  is  still  in  many  places  an  object  of  wonder.  The 
criticism  of  the  peasant  is  eminently  practical.  No  close- 
shooting  choke-bores  for  him.  "  Does  she  scatther  well  i  " 
is  his  first  inquiry  ;  and,  indeed,  a  good  killing  circle  is  no 
small  merit  in  a  gun  intended  to  stop  the  difficult  longbill. 

The  gun  duly  examined  a  start  is  made.  By  a  narrow 
cusseun  or  roadway  one  enters  the  rushy  fields  of  the  farm 
which  abut  on  the  open  bog.  Every  peasant  knows  where 
there  is  good  holding-ground  for  snipe,  though  in  his 
amiable  anxiety  to  please  a  few  couple  flushed  grow  to 
such  genial  exaggeration  as  this,  "  Is  it  shnipe  1  Sure  the 
shky  do  be  black  wid  them  herabouts." 

A  soft  spot  where  a  perpetual  spring  works  up  among 
the  rushes  is  the  first  point,  and  as  the  rushes  are  reached, 
up,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  rocket  and  the  swiftness  of  a 
swallow,  go  half  a  dozen  snipe,  and  a  brace  are  accounted 
for.  Then  from  deep-grassed  or  rush-grown  streams  that 
divide  the  fields  birds  are  flushed  singly,  and  an  excellent 
average  made.  Presently,  from  the  reedy  margin  of  a  little 
lough,  where  the  bog- water  sleeps  in  glassy  blackness,  and  the 
white  water  lilies  of  summer  have  sunk  back  into  the  jet- 
dark  depths,  a  wisp  of  snipe  rise  with  a  discord  of  cries, 
and  in  the  flurry  of  trying  to  select  a  couple  a  clean  miss 
is  made  of  both. 

Then  comes  another  misfortune  in  a  broad  turf-cutting 
filled  with  water.  There  is  a  good  run  and  the  take-off  is 
excellent,  and  to  the  sympathetic  shout,  "  Lep  yer  sowl !  " 
over  one  goes,  to  land  well  out  on  the  smooth  green 
surface,  where  the  treacherous  bog  engulfs  one  to  the 
waist.  At  once  up  get,  with  a  malicious  shriek,  a  couple 
of  snipe  ;  but  the  gunner  is  stuck  fast,  the  gun  is  at  safety, 
and  a  late  and  shaky  right  and  left  produce  no  result. 

It  is  easy  to  advise  the  sportsman  to  be  watchful  and  cool, 
but  not  so  easy  to  follow  the  advice,  as  he  jumps  from 
shaking  tussock  to  tussock,  over  the  ominous  quaking  of  ti  e 
humid  levels,  viridi  stittantia  musco,  where  a  false  step  wll 
inter  a  man  to  the  armpits.  But,  in  spite  of  some  bungling 
when  one  is  exhausted  and  out  of  breath  with  the  difficult 
crossing,  the  sport  is  good,  the  birds  lie  well,  and  the  bag 
increases.  Out  of  a  pool  set  in  sage-grey  masses  of  bog- 
myrtle  shoot  up  a  bunch  of  teal,  and  lose  two  of  their 
number  in  a  hail  of  snipe-shot.  Again,  the  clear,  melodious 
whistle  of  a  company  of  golden  plover  gives  timely  warning, 
and  one  rakes  them  as  they  wheel  in  their  swift  flight, 
securing  eight  of  these  much-prized  additions  to  the  larder. 

A  rare  experience,  but  less  rare  than  might  be  supposed, 
is  to  be  had  by  certain  morass-bordered  lakes,  where  deep 
reeds  give  good  cover  and  there  is  plenteous  feed.  To  such 
a  lake  we  have  seen  a  flight  of  what  looked  like  starlings 
approaching  high  in  the  air,  as  we  crouched  in  cover  among 
the  reeds.  "  Snipe,  begob  !  "  is  the  brief  but  forcible  co  anient 
of  the  excited  henchman  who  bears  the  bag.  The  flight  of 
birds  descend,  and  are  about  to  alight,  when  five  of  them 
fall  to  two  barrels,  fired,  it  must  be  admitted,  into  the 
brown — for  once,  under  such  unusual  circumstances,  perhaps 
pardonable. 


ARTISTIC  POSTERS. 

THE  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster — we  are  speaking 
of  the  building,  be  it  understood,  not  of  the  many* 
thrilling  entertainments  there  provided  us — is  scarcely  the 
most  exhilarating  of  places  on  a  November  afternoon  ;  and 
even  the  present  exhibition  of  "  Posters  "  running  round 
the  galleries  at  its  west  end  seems  ineffectual  in  relieving 
the  sense  of  depression  that  settles  on  us,  for  all  the  fantasy 
displayed  there  and  the  gay  colours.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
brace  ourselves  up  and  visit  the  exhibition,  for  it  is  the 
first  thing  of  its  kind  seen  in  England ;  and  these  posters, 
and  the  questions,  artistic  or  other,  which  they  give  rise  tc^ 
are  things  which  have  to  be  considered  seriously. 

One  of  the  minor  "  burning  "  questions  of  the  day  is 
undeniably  that  of  Advertisements.  Our  artistic  Societies 
hold  meetings  to  discuss  it ;  our  London  County  Council 
discusses  it ;  from  time  to  time  our  newspapers  open  their 
columns  to  its  discussion,  and  there  our  artists  and  prac- 
tical men  do  battle  with  one  another  with  the  stalwartness 
and  brilliant  invective  characteristic  of  such  encounters, 
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Yes,  it  is  fair  enough  to  call  the  question  a  burning  one  ;  it 
is,  moreover,  a  wide  question,  to  deal  adequately  with  which 
means  the  consideration,  patient  and  unprejudiced,  of  many 
principles  and  issues.  The  present  exhibition  at  the 
Aquarium,  however,  presents  us  immediately  with  only  a 
single  point  for  reflection.  It  is  this :  If  we  are  to  have 
posters  in  our  streets  and  public  places,  is  there  any  vise  in 
being  at  the  pains  to  try  and  make  them  artistic?  If 
there  is,  what  is  the  best  means  of  securing  this  artistic 
quality  1 

Our  neighbours  the  French,  with  characteristic  flexibility, 
gaiety,  and  daintiness,  have  been  the  first  to  put  seriously  to 
themselves  this  new  problem  ;  and  that  they  have  done 
much  towards  solving  it — at  least  that,  in  their  efforts  to- 
wards solving  it,  they  have  produced  no  small  amount  of 
original  and  interesting  work — only  bigotry  can  deny.  It 
is  a  disease,  indeed,  with  some  of  us  at  the  present  day,  not 
merely  to  admire  the  artistic  work  of  Frenchmen  with  an 
excessive  adulation,  but  to  fall  in  ecstasies  over  just  that  in 
it  which  is  trivial  and  salacious.  That  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  which  these  epithets  are  not  unjustly  applied  is  certain ; 
and,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  kind  of  things  for 
which  these  posters  are  commissioned  as  advertisements, 
there  can  be  little  astonishment  at  finding  salaciousness 
and  triviality  in  this  particular  form  of  art  somewhat  more 
than  ordinarily  emphasized.  To  note  and  accept  the  fact  is 
one  thing,  to  note  and  belaud  it  as  the  precise  ground  for 
our  admiration  is  another.  But  we  are  in  no  mood  for 
entering  here  on  a  moral  exhortation.  We  merely  in  pass- 
ing raise  our  protest  against  a  certain,  for  the  most  part  a 
juvenile,  pose  a  little  prevalent  just  now,  which  leads  some 
of  us  in  tilings  artistic  to  affect  triviality  and  abandonment, 
to  affect  a  weariness  of  what  is  fine  in  human  emotion  and 
restrained  in  the  expression  of  it.  There  are  times  for 
almost  every  mcod,  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  are  by  no  means 
for  everlastingly  aiming  at  the  moon ;  but  when  a  young 
gentleman  compares — well,  a  poster  by  M.  Ch6ret  to  adver- 
tise, say,  Purgatif  Geraudel,  with  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
he  is  off  his  balance.  We  may  smile  or  sigh,  but  our 
friend's  temper  is  really  too  fantastic  for  serious  emotion  or 
reproof. 

M.  Cheret  indubitably  is  an  idol  of  the  hour  in  certain 
quarters,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it.  He  is  well  repre- 
sented at  the  present  exhibition  by  a  large  number  of 
designs;  and  well  represented,  too,  are  such  admirable  artists 
in  this  kind  as  MM.  Grasset,  Steinlen,  and  H.  de  T. 
Lautrec.  We  do  not  mention  by  name  those  of  our  own 
English  artists  who  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  whose  work  in 
some  important  respects  admirably  holds  its  own  against 
their  Continental  brethren ;  for,  on  the  whole,  their  best 
work  recalls  French  influence,  and  in  the  sphere  of  "  artistic 
posters  "  Frenchmen,  at  any  rate  at  the  moment,  are  the 
masters;  in  their  productions  it  is  that  we  see  most  clearly 
what  principles  have  been  followed  hitherto  with  the  most 
telling  effect,  and  in  all  probability  will  have  to  be  followed 
always.  Look,  then,  at  these  designs  carefully,  and  what  is 
it  that  strikes  you  about  the  more  effective  of  them  1  We 
pass  over  their  sentiment ;  we  will  neither  denounce  it  with 
the  purists,  nor  revel  in  its  libertinism  or  brutality  with  its 
fin-dc-siecle  adorers;  we  j ust  pass  it  over  as  being  for  our 
immediate  purpose  neither  here  nor  there.  But  in  the 
execution  of  these  things,  what  is  it  that  forces  itself  on  us  1 
In  the  main,  surely,  their  brilliant  but  simple  effect  of  colour, 
and  the  breadth  of  their  masses.  In  M.  Grasset's,  in  M. 
Lautrec's  designs  this  is  obvious  ;  it  may  seem  at  first  sight 
less  true  of  M.  Cheret's,  with  their  reflected  lights,  then- 
splashes  of  varied  colour,  their  less  rigorously  defined  con- 
tours ;  yet  here  too,  when  we  observe  the  total  effect,  when 
we  are  at  the  right  distance,  there  is  simplicity  and  breadth. 
For  a  poster,  after  all,  is  something  to  catch  your  eye  as  you 
pass  along  ;  as  Rembrandt — was  it  not  1 — used  to  say  about 
his  paintings,  they  are  not  meant  to  be  smelt  at ;  out  in  the 
open  street,  on  the  walls  of  public  buildings,  that  is  where 
they  are  destined  to  show  themselves,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions their  first  virtue  is  an  immediate  effectiveness.  They 
must  hit  hard  and  at  once,  or  as  advertisements  they  are 
failures  irredeemably. 

And  here  is  yet  another  condition  ;  your  poster,  if  it 
claims  to  be  considered  of  the  first  order,  must  at  all  events 
appear  to  have  been  executed  at  no  extravagant  expenditure 
of  pains  or  money.  Essentially,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a 
thing,  a  joy,  of  the  day ;  to-morrow  sees  it  scraped  down 
and  carried  off  in  the  rubbish-cart.  Yes,  and  even  in  the 
hour  of  its  exaltation  it  is  pasted  on  a  rough  wall,  on  a 


hoarding,  in  the  common  thoroughfare  ;  the  sun  blisters  it, 
the  rain  drenches  it,  the  wind  rends  it,  the  mud  and  the 
soot  obliterate  it.  It  must  induce  in  us,  therefore,  no  sense 
of  waste,  as  it  infallibly  induces  if  it  seems  a  thing  elabo- 
rated and  costly ;  an  emphatic  directness,  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  off  in  a  few  strokes ;  even  a  certain  air  of  cheapness, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  may  be  disfigured  speedily,  at  best  I 
have  only  got  a  brief  life  ;  but  do  not  distress  yourselves, 
there  is  no  waste,  I  came  without  effort,  and  shall  be  off 
by-and-by  as  readily,  there  are  thousands  as  good  as  I  to 
take  my  place  " — these  are  actual  virtues  in  your  ideal 
poster. 

And  when  we  are  possessed  of  it,  as  we  nowadays  may 
be,  we  are  becomingly  grateful.  It  is  no  use  to  kick  against 
the  pricks,  to  curse  advertisements  by  all  our  gods,  and 
swear  we  will  have  none  of  them.  They  are  in  possession, 
and  will  not  readily  be  ejected  ;  the  thing  is  to  set  them 
along  their  own  proper  lines,  and  to  keep  the  exhibition  of 
them  in  the  public  thoroughfares  well  in  order.  In  a  city 
that  was  wisely  careful  over  the  condition  of  its  streets,  we 
confess  that  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  allowed,  this  be- 
plastering  the  outside  of  our  buildings,  private  or  public, 
with  sheets  of  paper,  however  charmingly  drawn  upon  and 
coloured.  Paper,  no  matter  how  ornamental  you  make  it, 
is  not  a  medium  of  external  decoration  congruous  with 
stonework  or  brickwork  ;  it  at  once  makes  the  entire  build- 
ing, frequently  the  entire  street,  look  flimsy  and  undigni- 
fied. Yet,  even  if  a  clay  shall  ever  come  when  this  idea 
may  prevail,  there  will  still  be  for  the  poster  abundant 
room  ;  and  those  artists  who  are  now  working  out  for  us 
the  principles  of  its  proper  treatment,  and  showing  us  such 
delightful  or  interesting  products  by  the  way,  have  a  claim 
on  our  admiration,  our  gratitude. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN  AT  THE  SAVOY  THEATRE. 

WHEN  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appeared  in  the  conductor's 
chair  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  welcome  even  warmer  than  usual  on 
account  of  his  recent  accident.  The  audience  was  evidently 
surprised  and  enchanted  to  find  that  a  composer  who  had 
dislocated  his  ankle  was  yet  not  unable  to  hold  a  bdton.  The 
new  opera  was  received  most  enthusiastically.  Many  years 
ago  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Burnand  combined  to  produce  the 
immortal  Cox  and  Box,  and  the  same  collaborators  together 
appear  to  have  lost  none  of  their  attraction  for  the  public. 
The  libretto  of  The  Chieftain  is  genially  humorous,  with  a 
lucid  plot  full  of  neat,  dramatic  situations.  It  is  gay,  spirited, 
effective — some  of  the  jokes  make  one  feel  ten  years 
younger — it  is  not  spun  out  by  tedious  comic  convention, 
and  it  is  full  of  quaint  burlesque  local  colour. 

A  band  of  brigands  have  captured  a  British  tourist  who 
is  also  an  amateur  photographer.  They  have  the  strange 
custom  that,  if  their  absent  chief  does  not  return  within  a 
fixed  time,  any  stranger  arriving  amongst  them  is  elected 
their  chieftain,  and  has  to  become  the  husband  of  the 
':  chieftainess  "  (Miss  Rosina  Brandram).  Mr.  Grigg,  the 
tourist  (Mr.  Walter  Passmore),  accepts  the  situation. 
Later  on,  in  the  second  act  they  meet  Mrs.  Grigg  (Miss 
Florence  Perry).  She  happens  to  be  passing  that  way  when 
they  are  sitting  outside  an  inn,  bringing  with  her,  dis- 
guised as  a  courier,  the  real  chieftain  (Mr.  Scott  Fishe). 
He  had  gone  off  with  the  brigands'  funds,  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  leave  Spain.  Rita  (Miss  Florence  St.  John),  who 
had  been  stolen  by  the  brigands,  purely  as  a  matter  of 
business,  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  is  naturally  followed  by 
Count  Vasquez  (Mr.  Courtice  Pounds),  who  is  disguised  as 
a  shepherd,  and  makes  one  of  the  cheery  party  in  the  wild, 
mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  of  Spain.  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  exciting  nature  of  the  story,  full 
of  choruses,  coincidence,  and  castagnettes. 

The  lyrics  are  wonderfully  neat.  Ferdinand  (the  real 
Chieftain)  sings  an  extremely  funny  Spanish  song,  consisting 
entirely  of  sentences  from  a  Spanish  exercise-book,  such  as 

"  Quero  el  camerero  ?    Deme  mi  sombrero,"  &c. 

The  Chieftain's  identity  is  discovered  by  his  rather  in- 
cautiously singing  this  song,  known  only  to  him  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  gay  but  lawless  band.  The  brigands,  with 
pistols  in  their  belts,  and  their  habits  of  hiding  in  caves 
and  dancing  boleros  and  fandangos  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation and  on  the  rocks,  recall  the  dreams  of  youth,  and  all 
ends  well. 
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Some  of  the  music  of  The  Chieftain  is  as  good  as  anything 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  ever  written.  The  first  act  opens 
with  a  fine  chorus.  A  slight  indication  of  its  principal 
melody  recurs  at  intervals  during  the  opera  with  agreeable 
effect.  ,;  Up  in  the  morning  early,"  sung  by  Mr.  Courtice 
Pounds,  is  in  Sullivan's  best  manner  of  simple,  semi- pastoral 
music.  The  French  duet — excellently  sung  by  Miss  St. 
John  and  Mr.  Pounds — is  humorous,  the  music  burlesquing 
the  English  notion  of  a  French  comic  song.  Patter-song's  and 
concerted  pieces  of  the  lightest  character  are  written  with 
a  distinction  that  only  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  can  give  to  this 
style  of  music.  Throughout  it  is  refined,  dramatic,  delicately 
and  carefully  orchestrated.  The  great  charm  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  music,  and  the  enormous  difference  between  him 
and  his  imitators,  is  that  even  where  he  has  little  that  is  novel 
to  say,  he  always  saysit  perfectly.  Miss  Florence  St.  J ohn  was 
evidently  nervous  in  the  first  act,  but  in  the  second  act  her 
voice  regained  its  old  charm,  and  her  acting  was  piquant.  Mr. 
Courtice  Pounds  sang  very  agreeably.  Miss  Rosina  Brand- 
ram — a  great  favourite — Mr.  Scott  Fishe,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Temple  (as  Lieutenant  of  the  Brigands)  were,  as  always,  clever 
and  efficient.  Mr.  Passmore  did  not  seem  to  seize  all  the 
humour  that  could  be  got  out  of  his  part,  but  he  will  pro- 
bably improve  after  the  first  night.  Miss  Edith  Johnstone, 
a  debutante  with  a  very  sweet,  clear  voice,  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  company.  As  a  whole,  the  performance  is 
excellent,  and  will  please  the  majority.  It  was  an  undoubted 
success. 

Mr.  Burnand,  in  all  his  literary  work,  frankly  appeals  to 
the  many,  and  the  amusing  libretto  of  The  Chieftain  is  no 
exception.  There  are  authors  who  profess  to  write  for  the 
few.  But  we  suspect  that  even  these  prefer  the  few  to  be 
as  numerous  as  possible. 

MATINEE  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Tn  aid  of  the  House  of  Shelter,  Baggally  Street,  an 
interesting  matinee  was  given  at  the  Haymarket  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  third  act  of  J  ohn- a- Dreams  went 
well ;  though  the  absence,  through  indisposition,  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  took  much  of  the  interest  away.  This 
was  followed  by  two  duologues ;  the  first,  Villain  and  Victim, 
written  by  Mr.  W.  Walkes,  was  extremely  clever  and 
amusing,  and  brightly  played  by  Miss  Emery  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude.  The  Swarry  Dansong  was  entertaining, 
though  it  is  rather  old-fashioned,  and  Miss  Jessie  Bond  and 
Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  were  delightful.  Mr.  Tree  played 
"  Sir  "Woodbine  Grafton  "  in  one  act  of  Peril.  It  is  one  of 
his  finest  performances. 


SOME  RECENT  CONCERTS. 

WE  regret  that  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have 
been  of  late  just  a  little  dull.  Man  cannot  live  by 
Smetana  alone  ;  and,  with  the  dubious  exception  of  a 
Schumann  trio,  little  else  than  Smetana  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  way  of  solids.  For  a  really  interesting 
concert  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  evening  of 
November  26.  The  Brahms  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin — 
played  in  smooth  and  sufficiently  pleasing  fashion  by  Mme. 
Haas  and  Lady  Halle — is  a  genial  and  melodious  work ; 
the  first  movement  full  of  the  feeling  of  spring  and  burst- 
ing buds ;  the  second  a  song  without  words  such  as  Men- 
delssohn never  compassed ;  while  the  last — a  passionate 
Allegro  holding  a  considerable  amount  of  tragedy  "  in  solu- 
tion," as  the  chemists  say — is  a  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  man  such  as  Brahms  rarely  gives  us.  Miss  Florence 
Christie,  a  young  singer  with  a  certain  individual  charm  of 
voice  and  style,  sang  the  same  composer's  "  Die  Mainacht," 
and  two  English  songs ;  and  Madame  Haas  played  as  her 
solo  Liszt's  disarrangement  of  old  Bach's  stupendous  organ 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor — a  work  easy  enough  to 
play  badly  on  the  organ,  and  quite  impossible  to  play  well 
on  the  instrument^  to  whose  service  the  disarranger  im- 
pressed it. 

Mr.  Manns's  concert  "  In  Memory  of  Anton  Rubinstein  " 
is  now  ancient  history,  and  we  merely  wish  to  record  the 
truly  heroic  interpretation  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  on  that 
occasion.  The  programme  of  last  Saturday  included  a 
Haydn  Symphony,  Beethoven's  E  flat  Piano-concerto,  a 
new  orchestral  Idyll  by  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson,  and  the 
Sappho  Overture  of  Goldmark,  recently  heard  under  Mr. 
Henschel.    The  last  is  a  tawdry,  barren,  pretentious  pro- 


duction that  may  almost  be  called  loathsome  :  it  irresistibly 
reminds  one  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  poetry  "  ;  but  Mr. 
Macpherson's  Idyll,  though  slight,  is  fresh,  and  filled  with 
a  dreamy  poetic  feeling.  Miss  Clothilde  Kleeberg  gave  a 
spontaneous  rendering  of  the  Concerto,  erring  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  on  the  side  of  volubility.  The  mystic  slow 
movement  was  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Manns.  The  style  of 
Mr.  Ben  Davies  is  scarcely  suited  to  the  Love  Song  from 
Die  Walkiire ;  but  he,  too,  had  his  triumph,  artistic  and 
popular,  in  some  songs  by  Robert  Franz — which,  by  the 
way,  might  be  termed  Echoes  from  the  Synagogue,  so  sug- 
gestive are  their  melodies  of  the  Rabbinical  inflexions.  We 
feel  that  we  have  done  scant  justice  to  the  "  Pops"  and  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  When  brilliant  comets  like 
Mottl  and  Siegfried  Wagner,  with  their  nebulous  tails  of 
quasi-musical  Germans,  flare  across  the  sky,  the  critic, 
amazed,  is  apt  to  neglect  the  stars  of  certain  orbit ;  and 
this  is  our  excuse. 

The  plague  of  minor  concerts  just  now  is  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  the  plague  of  minor  poets  to  Mr.  Henley,  or 
the  plague  of  flies  to  Pharaoh,  late  King  of  Egypt.  It  was 
open  to  Pharaoh  to  emigrate  ;  Mr.  Henley  may  pitch  into 
the  minor  poets  without  reading  them  ;  but  the  critic  who 
would  not  miss  some  significant  bit  of  new  work,  or  a 
"  coming  "  great  artist,  must  "  do  "  every  minor  concert  as 
religiously  as  his  country  cousin  "  does "  the  Tower,  the 
Monument,  and  Madame  Tussaud's.  There  is  little,  how- 
ever, to  announce  at  present.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Moberly's 
Ladies'  String  Orchestra  gave  a  pleasant  entertainment  last 
week.  The  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  and  full  of  spirits, 
had  a  tendency  to  run  away  with  their  conductor,  who 
wished  to  walk  leisurely  and  with  seemliness,  as  a  clergy- 
man should.  The  best  piece  of  work  was  the  playing  of 
our  old  pagan  Handel's  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  for  two 
solo  violins,  solo  'cello,  and  string  orchestra  ;  Miss  Winifred 
Holiday,  who  took  first  violin,  securing  tone  of  special 
beauty  and  sweetness.  The  vocal  recital  given  by  the  Misses 
Salter  on  the  16  th  instant  was  agreeable  hearing.  Miss  Bertha 
Salter,  who  has  a  magnificent  contralto  voice,  sang  some  of 
the  old  Italian  music  with  artistic  feeling,  and  was  joined  by 
her  sister,  a  light  soprano  (sadly  in  need  of  further  train 
ing),  in  Saint-Saens's  "  Sub  tuum  " — a  passable  imitation  of 
Pergolesi — and  Chabrier's  "  Espania." 

Little  can  be  said  about  Mr.  John  Thomas's  harp  recital 
on  Wednesday.  The  harp  has  only  half  a  dozen  effects  ; 
and  as  the  only  composers  for  the  harp  that  appear  to 
live,  or  have  lived,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Parish  Alvars — the 
Liszt  of  the  harp — drag  in  the  whole  half-dozen  into  each 
composition,  whether  it  is  a  Waterfall,  or  ^Eolian  Sounds,  or 
a  Reverie,  the  pieces  are  all  very  long  and  very  much  alike. 
But  Mr.  Thomas,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  the  half-dozen 
effects  exquisitely.  That  other  producer  of  exquisite  effects, 
Mr.  Emil  Sauer,  continues  to  play  as  well  as  ever,  and  to 
charm  his  audiences.  To  write  now  about  "  the  falling 
off  in  his  playing "  seems  to  us  a  little  disingenuous. 
Finally,  let  us  make  the  merest  note  of  one  of  the  finest 
chamber-music  concerts  heard  in  London  for  some  time — 
that  given  by  Mr.  Gompertz  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Beethoven  posthumous  Quartet  in  A 
minor  was  essentially  noble  ;  and  Miss  Fillunger  was  mag- 
nificent in  songs  by  Schumann  and  Schubert. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

— * — ■ 

THE  RUSSIAN  LOAN. 

THE  success  of  the  new  Russian  loan  this  week  affords 
proof  of  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  credit  of 
Russia  during  the  past  few  years.  Even  so  late  as  1887 
the  Russian  1873  Five  per  Cent,  loan  was  at  one  time  as 
low  as  90^,  so  that  the  yield  was,  roughly,  about  5^  per 
cent.;  and  the  highest  price  touched  during  1887  was  only 
a  little  over  98.  Consequently,  seven  years  ago  the  opinion 
of  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe  was  that  Russian  securi- 
ties ought  to  give  the  investor  somewhat  over  5  per  cent. 
Now  a  loan  is  eagerly  applied  for  which  will  not  give  the 
investor  very  much  over  3^  per  cent.  The  new  loan  is  for 
a  little  under  16  millions  sterling,  and  the  price  is  94?.  4s.  6d. 
for  every  98^.  1 7s.  6d.  This  way  of  putting  it  is  awkward, 
but  it  is  found  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  difference 
between  English,  French,  and  Russian  money,  to  state  the 
price  exactly  for  100I.  stock.    During  the  week  the  loan 
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has  been  at  a  premium  of  about  1 I,  and  sometimes  even 
fiigher,  which  would  bring  the  real  price  very  nearly  up  to 
s)67.  per  100?.  nominal  of  stock.  And  the  success  of  the  loan 
further  testifies  to  the  sudden  change  that  has  taken  place 
here  at  home  respecting  Russia.  It  may  be  said  roughly 
that  no  great  Russian  Government  loan  has  been  subscribed 
for  in  London  since  1875.  Now  the  applications  for  the 
new  stock  are  very  considerable.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is 
due  to  the  speculators  who  have  been  buying  for  the  "  rise  " 
counting  upon  the  French  public  to  take  up  their  shares ;  but 
mainly  it  is  due  to  altered  feeling — to  the  hope  that  better 
"relations  between  the  two  empires  will  prevail  in  future. 
The  remarkable  improvement  in  the  credit  of  Russia  must 
be  attributed,  to  some  extent,  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  successive  Finance  Ministers  during  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years  ;  still  more  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Russia 
has  recovered  from  the  terrible  famine  of  1 89 1  ;  but  above  all 
things  to  the  support  given  by  France  to  Russian  finance. 
Very  soon  after  1887  the  great  French  bankers  began  to  buy 
Russian  securities  on  a  large  scale.  Soon  afterwards  they 
made  arrangements  with  the  Russian  Government  for  con- 
verting the  Five  per  Cents  into  Four  per  Cents,  consolidating 
at  the  same  time  the  several  loans  that  formerly  existed  into 
a  single  great  stock.  The  success  of  the  conversion  has  sur- 
passed all  hopes,  and  the  Russian  Fours  have  for  a  consider- 
able time  now  been  well  over  par.  At  the  present  time  the 
Russian  Government  hopes  to  convert  the  Fours  into  Three 
and  a  Half  per  Cents,  and  as  the  first  step  thereto  it  has 
fixed  the  interest  of  the  new  loan  at  3^  per  cent.  ;  and,  as 
has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  price  of  issue  is  at  so  small  a 
discount  that  the  yield  is  under  3!  per  cent.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  before  very  long  another  new  loan  will 
come  out,  and  that  some  time  next  year  a  serious  attempt 
will  be  made  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  Four  per  Cents 
into  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  The  success  of  that 
operation,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
new  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  stand.  If  they  rise  during 
the  next  year  above  par,  then  a  conversion  may  be  possible. 
But  what  is  more  likely  is  that  the  conversion  will  have  to 
he  postponed  for  some  time  longer. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  the  Spanish  Finance 
Minister  has  been  negotiating  in  Paris  for  a  large  loan. 
The  Pai'is  bankers  have  refused  even  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  unless  the  Spanish  Goverr.ment  would 
make  certain  concessions  to  the  railways,  French  invest- 
ment in  Spanish  railway  securities  being  very  large.  The 
Spanish  Government  is  too  much  afraid  of  public  opinion 
at  home  to  make  the  concessions,  and  so  the  negotiations 
have  come  to  nothing.  It  is  understood  now  that  a  large 
loan  will  be  brought  out  at  home,  not  directly  by  the 
Government,  though  it  will  be,  of  course,  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  plan  in  favour  is  that  the  Tobacco  Monopoly 
Company  should  be  granted  a  prolongation  of  its  conces- 
sions ;  that  in  return  the  Company  should  bring  out  a  loan 
hypothecated  in  the  first  place  upon  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
and  guaranteed  in  the  second  place  by  the  Government,  and 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Government. 
The  Bank  of  Spain  is  to  take  the  loan,  and  endeavour 
gradually  to  sell  it  to  the  public.  The  plan  is  a  bad  one, 
for  it  will  increase  the  dangers  to  which  the  Bank  of  Spain 
is  exposed,  already  sufficiently  great ;  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  unavoidable.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment must  have  money,  and  as  it  cannot  borrow  abroad,  it 
has  to  borrow  at  home  in  the  best  way  it  can. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness  in  the  City  respecting  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  apprehensions  at  home  are  still 
greater.  They  arise  mainly  from  political  causes.  President 
Saenz  Pena  was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Geneial  Roca's 
supporters  with  General  Mitre's.  The  two  Generals  are 
pursuing  different  objects,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 
are  unable  to  agree.  The  Roca  party  allege  that  the  Presi- 
dent leans  too  much  to  the  Mitre  party  ;  and,  as  General  Roca 
is  the  strongest  man  in  the  Republic,  and  is  believed  to  have 
the  army  at  his  disposal,  it  is  feared  that  there  may  be  a 
pronunciamiento.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  say 
that  strong  pressure  is  being  put  upon  the  President  to 
induce  him  to  resign.  The  Vice  President  would  then 
succeed,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  come  tc  an  under- 
standing with  General  Roca.  Personally  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  respected  as  a  man  of  character ;  but  he  would  be 
no  more  able  to  carry  out  an  independent  policy  than 
President  Saenz  Pena,  and  really,  therefore,  General  Roca 
would  govern.    If  the  President  resigns  voluntarily  the 


hope  is  that  order  will  be  maintained  :  if  he  does  not,  the 
best  informed  fear  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  do  so,' and 
naturally  this  is  causing  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  an 
attempt  upon  his  part  to  maintain  his  position  by  force. 

The  applications  for  the  Russian  Loan,  the  fortnightly 
Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  crisis  in  New- 
foundland, have  exercised  surprisingly  little  influence  upon 
the  money  market.  Rates  have  remained  exceedingly  low. 
The  applications  here  for  the  Russian  Loan  were  very  large, 
but  they  were  still  larger  in  Paris  and  generally  upon  the 
Continent.  The  details  are  not  yet  published,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  applications  have  been  for  fully  ten  times 
the  amount  offered.  Of  course  that  statement  is  to  a  certain 
extent  misleading  ;  speculators  applied  for  more  than  they 
expected  or  wished  to  get.  The  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ment was  not  nearly  so  troublesome  as  that  arranged  a 
fortnight  ago  ;  but  the  account  to  be  settled  in  the  mining 
market  is  still  very  large.  During  little  more  than  two 
months  over  3^  millions  sterling  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Continent,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  withdrawals  will  begin  again  early  in  the 
New  Year.  But  bankers  and  brokers  believe  that  what  is 
taken  by  the  Continent  will  be  made  good  by  shipments 
from  New  York.  Shipments  thence  have  already  begun, 
and  are  likely  to  continue. 

The  crisis  in  Newfoundland  is  understood  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  exceedingly  low  prices  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities in  Europe.  The  chief  industry  of  Newfoundland 
is  fishing,  and  it  is  said  that  merchants  there  have  over 
400,000^  worth  of  fish  which  they  cannot  dispose  of.  Several 
commercial  houses  having  failed,  one  of  the  two  local  banks 
was  obliged  to  close  its  doors;  a  run  was  made  on  the 
second  bank,  and,  although  it  is  believed  to  be  solvent,  for 
want  of  cash  it  also  was  compelled  to  suspend.  The  public 
will  not  accept  the  notes  of  either  of  the  banks.  Great 
distress  is  reported,  and  workpeople  are  being  discharged 
in  large  numbers.  There  have  been  some  few  failures  in 
this  country  in  consequence  of  the  crisis. 

The  Italian  Budget  statement  has  been  well  received,  but 
thinking  people  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  A  deficit  for  the 
year  beginning  with  July  next  of  very  nearly  three  millions 
sterling  is  estimated.  There  are  to  be  retrenchments  for 
about  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  expected  to  be  raised  by  new  taxes.  But  many 
doubt  whether  so  large  a  sum  can  be  obtained  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Italy.  Still,  the  statistics  quoted  by  the 
Finance  Minister  showing  some  improvement  in  trade  are 
encouraging.  What  causes  the  real  uneasiness  is  the  bank- 
ing programme.  The  Minister  states  that  the  three  banks 
of  issue  have  locked  up  in  unrealizable  assets  about  1  r 
millions  sterling.  He  admits  that  these  assets  cannot  for 
a  long  time  be  turned  to  account.  He  proposes,  therefore, 
that  fifteen  years  should  be  allowed  for  realization,  and 
naturally  it  is  asked,  Can  there  be  a  real  improvement 
when  the  banks  are  admitted  to  be  insolvent  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  fifteen  years  ? 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender  50 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and  sold 
the  whole  amount  at  about  is.  Of^-d.  per  rupee.  This  is  a 
lower  price  than  has  been  taken  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  a  further  fall  is  anticipated.  Unless  there  is  a  great 
improvement  soon,  there  will  be  a  considerable  deficit,  and 
people  in  India,  therefore,  are  expecting  that,  after  all,, 
the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  impose  an  import 
duty  upon  cotton  goods. 

The  stock  markets  have  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
depression  of  last  week.  The  issue  of  the  Russian  Loan  has 
contributed  to  this  ;  as,  of  course,  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  great  bankers  interested  have  done  their  utmost  to 
support  the  market.  And  the  passing  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentalives  of  a  Bill  authorizing  the  railway 
Companies  to  "pool  "  their  receipts  has  likewise  exercised 
a  very  favourable  influence.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
some  years  ago  Congress  passed  an  Act  known  as  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Act,  by  which  the  railway  Companies  were 
forbidden  to  put  their  receipts  into  a  hotch-pot,  and  dis- 
tribute pro  rata.  The  Act  has  injured  some  Companies.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  traffic  enough  for  them  all. 
They  have  cut  down  rates  in  the  hope  of  underbidding  one 
another,  and  many  of  them  in  consequence  are  unable  to 
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pay  their  way.  For  instance,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  Union  is  in  the  hands  of  Receivers.  If  the 
Senate  follows  the  example  of  the  House,  and  passes  the 
Bill,  the  railway  Companies,  of  course,  will  benefit. 
But  investors  ought  not  to  be  too  sanguine  ;  mere 
pooling  will  not  deliver  the  Companies  from  their  embar- 
rassments. It  will  enable  them  to  do  better,  but  clearly 
it  will  not  increase  traffic. 

There  is  still  a  most  reasonable  apprehension  of  political 
troubles  in  Argentina.  The  strong  coalition  which  elected 
President  Saenz  Pefia  has  broken  up,  and  one  party  is 
clamouring  for  the  President's  resignation.  At  the  same 
time  the  Ministers  have  lost  influence.  Two  or  three  offices 
are  vacant,  and  nobody  can  be  found  to  fill  them,  and  the 
remaining  Ministers  are  constantly  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves.  The  news  from  Brazil,  however,  is  favourable. 
There  is  as  yet  no  improvement  in  Australasia,  and  the  un- 
usually low  price  of  wool  is  causing  uneasiness.  Here  at 
home,  however,  there  are  distinct  signs  of  an  improvement 
in  trade — not  very  much  as  yet,  but  still  encouraging — and 
there  is  some  improvement  also  upon  the  Continent.  Even 
in  Italy  there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  as  noted  above. 
Consequently  there  is  a  much  better  feeling  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  everybody  is  hoping  that  early  in  the  New 
Year  business  will  become  larger  and  more  active.  Certainly 
confidence  has  returned,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  in- 
clination to  engage  in  new  enterprises. 

Mining  securities  of  all  kinds  have  recovered  this  week, 
and  the  amount  of  business  done  has  again  been  large, 
especially  in  South  African  gold,  diamond,  and  land  shares. 
The  news  from  South  Africa  is  all  favourable.  The  output 
is  over  175,000  ounces,  and  the  prospect  for  the  early  future, 
is  exceedingly  good.  The  buying  by  great  Continental 
capitalists  and  Syndicates  continues.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
it  was  some  time  ago ;  indeed,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  purchasing  on  such  a  scale  could  continue  very 
long.  But  there  is  very  considerable  buying,  and  those 
who  have  bought  of  late  are  holding  the  securities.  In 
other  words,  there  is  very  little  selling.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  good  business,  and  the  purchases  of  the  past  few 
months  have  been  made  by  people  who  have  full  faith  in  South 
Africa,  and  are  holding  their  investments  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  yield  large  profits.  On  Thursday  there  was  very 
large  buying,  especially  of  Deep  Level  Companies'  shares. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Co.  have  withdrawn  from  the  at- 
tempt to  float  a  Chinese  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  gold 
loan  for  a  little  over  1,100,000?.,  as  we  anticipated.  The 
Chinese  Government  was  very  ill  advised  in  attempting  to 
float  such  an  issue. 

British  Government  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on 
Thursday  at  ioif,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  J.  There  is  not  much  movement  in  other  first- 
class  securities,  but  they  are  all  nearly  as  extravagantly 
high.  .  Australian  Government  securities,  however,  are 
lower,  as  the  condition  of  the  colonies  excites  uneasi- 
ness. New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  100},  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
off  ;  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  95^,  a  fall 
of  1.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  most  quotations  are 
lower.  London  and  North-Western  closed  on  Thursday  at 
176 a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  | ;  Great 
Western  closed  at  162^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Midland  closed  at  15  if, 
•a  fall  of  i\;  and  Metropolitan  Consolidated  closed  at  92^, 
a  fall  of  2.  But  South-Eastern  Undivided  closed  at  130,  a 
rise  of  1 ;  and  Brighton  "A  "  closed  at  157I,  a  rise  of  1^. 
In  the  American  market  most  movements  are  upwards.  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  shares  closed  at  69,  a  rise  of  1 ;  Milwaukee 
shares  closed  at  6o|,  a  rise  of  £  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares 
closed  at  138^,  a  riseof  i\.  But  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
closed  at  69,  a  fall  of  It>.  Foreign  Government  securities  are 
generally  improved.  Thus  Argentines  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  68,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  1 5  ;  the  Funding  Bonds  closed  at  7 1  \,  a  rise 
of  1 1 ;  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  86^,  a  rise  of  1.  In  the 
South  African  marke  t  the  steady  upward  movement  continues. 
Especially  on  Thursday  the  buying  was  very  large  and  the 
Deep  Level  properties  were  particularly  in  demand.  City 
and  Suburban  closed  at  1 6,  a  rise  of  ^ ;  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  of  South  Africa  closed  at  3^,  a  rise  of  Henry 
Nourse  closed  at  5§,  a  rise  off;  Consolidated  Deep  Level 
closed  at  4/^,  a  rise  of  iy\ ;  and  Geldenhuis  Deep  Level 
closed  at  7^,  a  rise  of  i|. 


THE  ABODE  OF  GRENDEL  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

From  the  Old  English  of  Beowulf. 

SPAKE  out  then  Hrothgar  the  helm  of  the  Scyldings  : 
"Ask  no  more  after  bliss ;  for  new  made  now  is  sorrow 
For  the  folk  of  the  Danes ;  for  Aeschere  is  dead, 
He  who  was  Yrmenlaf 's  elder  of  brethren, 
My  wise  man  of  runes,  my  bearer  of  redes, 
Mine  own  shoulder- fellow,  when  we  in  the  war-tide  ] 
Warded  our  heads  and  the  host  on  the  host  fell, 
And  the  boars  were  a-crashing ;  e'en  such  shculd  an  e.  rl 
be, 

An  athe'.ing  exceeding  good,  e'en  as  was  Aeschere. 
Now  in  Hart  hath  befallen  for  a  hand-bane  unto  him 
A  slaughter-ghost  wandering ;  naught  wot  I  whither 
The  fell  one,  the  carrion- proud,  far'd  hath  her  back-fare, 
By  her  fill  made  all  famous.  That  feud  hath  shewreakid 
Wherein  yesternight  gone  by  Grendel  thou  quelledst 
Through  thy  hardihood  fierce  with  grips  hard  enow, 
For  that  he  over  long  the  lief  people  of  me 
Made  to  wane,  and  undid.    In  the  war  then  he  cringed, 
Being  forfeit  of  life.    But  now  came  another, 
An  ill-scather  mighty,  her  son  to  awreak  ; 
And  further  hath  she  now'the  feud  set  on  foot, 
As  may  well  be  deemed  of  many  a  thane, 
Who  after  the  wealth-giver  weepeth  in  mind, 
A  hard  bale  of  heart.    Now  the  hand  lieth  low 
Which  well-nigh  for  every  joy  once  did  avail  you. 

The  dwellers  in  land  here,  my  people  indeed,! 
The  wise-of-rede  hall-folk,  have  I  heard  say  e'en  this  : 
That  they  have  set  eyes  on  two~such-like  erewhile, 
Two  mickle  mark-striders  the  moorland  a-holding, 
Ghosts  come  from  elsewhere,  but  of  them  one  there  was, 
As  full  certainly  might  they  then  know  it  to  be, 
In  the  likeness  of  woman  ;  and  the  other  shap'd  loathly 
All  after  man's  image  trod  the  tracks  of  the  exile, 
Save  that  more  was  he  shapen  than  any  man  other ; 
And  in  days  gone  away  now  they  named  him  Grendel, 
The  dwellers  in  fold ;  they  wot  not  if  a  father 
Unto  him  was  born  ever  in  the  days  of  erewhile 
Of  dark  ghosts.    They  dwell  in  a  dim  hidden  land, 
The  wolf-bents  they  bide  in,  on  the  nesses  the  windy, 
The  perilous  fen-path  where  the  stream  of  the  fell-side 
Midst  the  mist  of  the  nesses  wends  netherward  ever, 
The  flood  under  earth.    Naught  far  away  hence, 
But  a  mile-mark  forsooth,  there  standeth  the  mere, 
And  over  it  ever  hang  groves  all  berimed, 
The  wood  fast  by  the  roots  over-helmeth  the  water. 
But  each  night  may  one  a  dread  wTonder  there  see, 
A  fire  in  the  flood.    But  none  liveth  so  wise 
Of  the  bairns  of  mankind,  that  the  bottom  may  know. 
Although  the  heath-stepper  beswinked  by  hounds, 
The  hart  strong  of  horns,  that  ho'.t-wood  should  seek  to 
Driven  fleeing  from  far,  he  shall  sooner  leave  life, 
Leave  life-breath  on  the  bank  or  ever  will  he 
Therein  hide  his  head.    No  hallow'd  stead  is  it  : 
Thence  the  blending  of  water-waves  ever  upriseth 
Wan  up  to  the  welkin,  whenso  the  wind  stirreth 
Weather  storms  loathly,  until  the  lift  darkens 
And  weepeth  the  heavens.    Now  along  the  rede  wendeth 
Of  thee  again  only.    Of  that  earth  yet  thou  know'st  not, 
The  fearful  of  steads,  wherein  thou  inayst  find 
That  much-sinning  wight ;  seek  then  if  thou  dare, 
And  thee  for  that  feud  will  I  guerdon  with  fee, 
The  treasures  of  old  time,  as  erst  did  I  do, 
With  the  gold  all-bewounden,  if  away  thence  thou  get 
thee." 

William  Morris. 
A.  J.  Wyatt. 
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IBSEN'S  NEW  PLAY. 

Little  Eyolf.  A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henbik  Ibsen. 
Translated  by  William  Archer.  London:  W.  Heine- 
mann.  1894. 

THE  event  on  which  the  drama  of  Little  Eyolf  is  built  i3  the 
death  of  a  child.  It  is  not  a  painful  death.  Eyolf  has  all 
the  charm  of  thoughtful,  old-fashioned  childhood.  He  has  been 
badly  lamed  by  a  fall,  and  belongs  half  to  the  other  world 
already.  Every  spell  that  a  poet  can  weave  about  death  is 
woven  round  his  fate.  In  his  finest  velvet  dress  he  follows  the 
fairylike  ratwife,  first  cousin  to  the  Piper  of  Hamelin,  down 
to  the  sea ;  and,  as  she  goes  off  in  her  boat,  he  goes  to  the  pier- 
head, and  past  it.  We  see  him  resting  for  a  moment  in  the 
depths,  with  wide-open,  calm  eyes,  before  the  undertow  sweeps 
him  out.  We  watch  him  go  without  any  wringing  of  the  heart, 
except,  perhaps,  for  an  almost  happy  pang  of  half  longing,  half 
curiosity,  to  follow  him  in  search  of  the  peace  to  which  that 
strange  old  woman  lures  all  "  little  gnawing  things,"  children  who 
gnaw  their  parents'  consciences,  children's  own  hearts,  and  other 
sorts  of  rats  that  drive  people  out  of  house  and  home. 

One  need  not  sign  this  picture  with  the  name  of  Ibsen :  that 
last  stroke  is  itself  a  signature.  No  other  hand,  living  or  dead, 
draws  quite  in  that  way.  In  the  subject  we  have  what  the  com- 
mercial playwright  calls  an  "  incident " ;  and  such  children  of  this 
world  will  doubtless  conceive  the  play  as  leading  up  to  it  and 
ending  with  it  and  some  slow  music.  One  sees,  on  this  familiar 
plane,  the  tiny  form  floating  out  to  sea,  like  Ophelia  in  Ambroise 
Thomas's  opera,  with,  perhaps,  the  bereaved  mother  gasping  a 
pathetic  "tag"  on  the  beach.  But  Ibsen  always  begins  a  play 
where  other  playwrights  end  it,  being  in  this  respect,  as  Peer 
Gynt  ruefully  says  of  God,  "not  economical."  The  death  of 
little  Eyolf  ends,  not  the  last  act  of  the  play,  but  the  first. 

Those  who  are  in  Ibsen's  secret  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
Eyolf's  death  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  those  wonderful  cloud 
prisons  which  men  build  for  themselves  out  of  their  own  fears 
and  ideals  and  superstitions,  with  duty  for  the  treadmill  and 
conscience  for  the  rack.  Years  ago,  Bunyan,  thinking  ignorantly 
enough,  but  feeling  surely  and  rightly,  gave  us  the  allegory  of 
the  pilgrim  trapped  in  Doubting  Oastle,  and  lying  there  until  he 
found  that  he  had  in  his  own  bosom  a  key  that  fitted  every  lock 
in  the  castle.  But  in  Doubting  Castle  there  were  many  bones  of 
pilgrims  who  did  not  ficd  the  key,  and  so  perished  there  miser- 
ably ;  and  Ibsen,  in  Brand  and  elsewhere,  has  told  us  the  story 
of  these  bones  oftener  than  that  of  the  finder  of  the  key.  In 
Little  Eyolf,  however,  the  key  is  found — by  a  woman. 

The  distinction  which  all  poets  of  the  first  rank  have  made 
between  a  higher  and  a  lower  love — between  Tannbauser's 
passion  for  Venus  and  his  adoration  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  which 
vulgar  writers  can  only  make  real  to  themselves  and  their  readers 
by  degrading  Venus  to  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  then  labelling 
a  doll  Elizabeth  as  a  first-rate  article  without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, has  hitherto  taken  a  peculiar  turn  in  Ibsen.  We  find  it 
first  in  Peer  Gynt  between  Solveig  and  Ingrid,  or  the  Hottentot 
Venus  Anitra,  the  contrast  being  a  little  forced  against  Venus  in 
the  vulgar  manner.  We  have  it  much  more  subtly  and  origi- 
nally in  Bosmersholm,  where,  instead  of  a  Tannhiiuser  deserting 
Venus  for  St.  Elizabeth,  we  have  Venus  herself  attaining  the 
higher  love.  But  the  change  is  one  which  breaks  the  woman's 
spirit ;  and  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Ibsen  than  his 
evident  sympathy  with  her  in  a  certain  regret  for  her  disable- 
ment. In  The  Master  Builder,  where  we  have  the  heroine  in  the 
very  stage  of  "free  fearless  will"  which  Rebecca  West  regretted, 
we  find  Ibsen  still  full  of  the  seme  rebellious  and  sceptical  sym- 
pathy, and  still  pessimistically  admitting  the  destructive  results 
of  what  he  admired.  But  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  this  vein 
in  Little  Eyolf — nay,  there  is  something  like  a  change  of  front 
on  the  question. 

If  this  change  of  front  is  due  to  any  external  influence,  it  is 
probably  due  to  Tolstoi's  Krtutzer  Sonata.  That  extraordinary 
tale  was  the  first  work  of  modern  art  in  which  it  was  definitely 
asserted  that  the  lower  love,  meaning  not  necessarily  the  gross 
love,  but  the  jealous  love,  is  absolutely  identical  with  hatred. 
The  Kreutzer  Sonata  did  not  teach  this  as  a  lesson :  it  asserted  it 
as  a  fact.  It  went  further  :  it  extended  the  assertion  from  the 
relation  between  husband  and  wife  to  that  between  parents  and 
their  children.  Ibsen  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  Europe  capable  of 
feeling  the  staggering  force  of  Tolstoi's  assertion.  And  when  we 
find  in  Little  Eyolf  a  husband,  wife,  and  child  on  exsctly  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  terms — the  mm  loathing  the  wife  of  whom  he  is 


enamoured,  and  turning  with  deep  affection  to  a  woman  whom  he- 
supposes  to  be  his  sister,  whilst  the  wife  dotes  on  her  husband^ 
with  a  jealousy  that  makes  her  hate  the  child  and  himself  as 
well — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  guess  that  Tolstoi  haa  thrown, 
a  flash  on  a  dark  spot  in  Ibsen's  path.  For  whilst  the  other 
elements  in  Little  Eyolf  may  be  easily  identified  in  the  former- 
plays,  this  element  is  quite  new. 

The  drama  will  now  leap  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  Ibsenite.. 
The  child,  first  lamed  for  life  in  a  moment  of  neglect  in  which 
the  husband  forgets  everything  but  his  wife's  beauty,  is  then 
drowned  because,  being  thus  lamed,  he  is  the  only  child  in  the 
village  who  cannot  swim.  In  their  horror  and  remorse  the  father 
and  mother  become  aware  of  their  real  feelings  for  one  another 
and  for  the  child|;  and  there  is  an  unspeakable  "  terror  and  pity  "" 
in  the  scenes  in  which  they  turn  and  rend  one  another.  These 
scenes  will  be  hardly  bearable*  on  the  stage  until  repeated  per- 
formances have  given  the  less  deepsighted  spectators  the 
comfort  of  foreknowing  that  the  woman  has  in  her  bosom  the- 
key  that  opens  all  the  gates  in  Doubting  Castle. 

The  key  is  the  old,  the  only  possible  key.  In  Little  Eyolf,  as- 
in  the  world's  history,  Venus  is  supplanted  by  the  Virgin  Mother. 
When  the  man,  resolving  to  leave  the  wife  who  has  become  in- 
tolerable to  him,  bids  her  raze  to  the  ground  the  huts  on  the  pro- 
perty which  shelter  the  fisherfolk  and  their  brats  who  would  not 
risk  their  lives  to  save  his  child,  the  woman,  worn  out  with 
passion,  suddenly  feels  the  rush  into  her  heart  of  the  true  immacu- 
late motherhood,  and  declares  that  she  will  bring  those  brats  to 
her  house,  and  gives  them  Eyolf's  clothes,  his  toys,  his  books,  and 
his  mother's  care.  It  is  an  exquisitely  happy  ending  :  no  words- 
can  convey  the  tranquil  joy  and  reassurance  with  which  the  towers- 
of  Doubting  Castle  are  seen  to  be  mere  mist  phantoms  vanishing 
in  the  heavenly  radiance. 

When  Little  Eyolf  comes  into  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  it 
may  prove  that  Ibsen  the  old  theatrical  hand  has  been  too  much 
for  Ibsen  the  poet.  Nine-tenths  of  the  audience  will  share  the- 
apparently  hopeless  burden  of  horror  which  is  laid  so  heavily  on 
the  parents  ;  and  even  when  the  relief  comes,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  it  will  seem  merely  an  ignominious  retreat  of  the  dramatist 
from  the  grimness  of  reality  into  the  pretty  pretence  of  a  con- 
ventional happy  ending.  Whatever  softness  and  glamour  the 
incident  of  the  child's  death  takes  on  when  the  description  of  it 
is  completed  in  the  second  act,  the  scene  in  the  parents'  house- 
when  they  are  startled  by  the  hubbub  from  the  beach,  when  they 
learn  from  the  outcries  that  a  child  has  fallen  into  the  water, 
when  they  miss  Eyolf,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  playing  in  the 
garden,  and,  finally,  when  the  mother  hears  the  words,  "  The 
crutch  is  floating  " — all  this  is  worked  up  with  that  frightful' 
skill  in  torture  described  by  Lamb  in  the  well-known  sentences 
in  which  he  vainly  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  us  that  it  was- 
possessed  as  well  as  coveted  by  Webster.  Then  there  is  nO' 
sparing  of  our  delicacy  in  the  wife's  reproach  to  the  husband — 
"There  stood  your  champagne  ;  but  you  tasted  it  not  "— 

and  those  who  sigh  for  "  comic  relief  "  will  hardly  be  appeased1 
by  the  grim  irony  of  the  scene  in  which  the  bereaved  father, 
chatting  happily  with  his  beloved  sister,  repeatedly  breaks  off  to- 
blame  himself  for  forgetting  the  duty  of  being  miserable  because 
of  the  boy's  death.  There  is  a  passage  or  two  which  will  amuse 
the  impossible  creatures  who  laughed  at  Mrs.  Solness's  dolls  in 
The  Master  Builder;  and  there  is  the  serious  difficulty  for  first- 
night  purposes  that  in  Little  Eyolf,  as  in  all  Ibsen's  later  plays,, 
each  act  is  fully  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  that  which  fol- 
lows it ;  so  that,  unless  the  whole  is  played  backwards,  the  unfor- 
tunate dramatic  critics  who  do  not  fortify  themselves  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  book  beforehand  are  likely  to  blunder  as  helplessly 
as  ever  over  it. 

Mr.  William  Archer  has  translated  the  play  as  he  has  trans- 
lated so  many  others  by  the  same  hand.  Let  those  criticize  him. 
who  know  as  much  Norwegian  as  he. 


A  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

Theatricals.    Second  Series  :  The  Album  and  The  Reprobate.  By 
Henry  James.    London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES  has  a  certain  vogue  and  market  when 
he  writes  anremic  tales.  It  seems  a  pity  that  he  should 
tempt  fortune  by  the  production  of  structureless  plays.  Non  bis 
in  idem  ;  the  gods  will  scarcely  permit  a  man  to  succeed  by  his 
lack  of  strength  in  two  entirely  different  ways. 

Mr.  James's  theory  of  playwriting  is  set  forth  in  some  detail 
in  an  "introduction";  his  practice  is  exhibited  in  some  four 
hundred  of  the  dullest  pages  it  has  ever  been  our  fate  to  read. 
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j,    We  are  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  state  positively  whether 
i    theory  and  practice  go  together,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  uuder- 
t    standing  the  author's  drift  in  the  preface  and  following  it  in  the 
plays.    Mr.  James  tells  us  that  "  the  author's  tact  goes  above  all 
^    to  feeling  for  the  particular  pound  of  flesh  that  the  Sbylock  of 
the  box-office  may  happen  for  the  hour  to  pronounce  best  weight." 
This  is  a  sentence  which  makes  us  (like  the  Mouse  in  one 
!    of  Mr.  Lang's  fairy-tales)  "  very  thoughtful."    With  some  diffi- 
culty we   begin   to   apprehend  dimly  Mr.   James's  meaning. 
1    We  conjecture  that  he  wants  to  inculcate  the  striking  truth 
that  a  writer  for  the  stage  must  please  his  public.    This  is  doubt- 
less worth  saying ;  but  it  seems  just  a  little  irrelevant  in  dramas 
published  obviously  for  chamber  consumption,  and  as  obviously 
unlikely  to  be  submitted  to  the  vulgar  ordeal  of  public  repre- 
sentation. 

Plays,  as  Mr.  Henry  James  justly  points  out— in  several 
^hundred  words — cannot  be  true  to  life  in  the  same  sense  as 
newspaper  reports  may  be.  The  particular  convention  which 
bothers  him  most  is  the  necessity  of  treating  a  subject  with  a 
•certain  unity  in  the  time  allowed  for  a  dramatic  performance. 
Some  readers  of  The  Album  and  The  Reprobate  may  fancy  that 
lie  has  got  over  this  obstacle  by  neglecting  the  unity  and  omitting 
the  subject,  and  may  even  marvel  at  the  art  with  which  matter 
sufficient  for  a  couple  of  paragraphs  or  a  column  of  local  gossip  is 
spun  out  into  two  sets  of  three  acts.  But  no  suspicion  of  that 
•sort  has  ever  entered  Mr.  James's  head ;  he  is  much  too  busy 
with  expounding  in  meandering  phrases  the  true  theory  of 
•dramatic  excision  and  condensation.  You  throw  overboard  "the 
freight,  the  fittings,  the  ballast,  the  provisions,  the  luggage,  the 
crew,"  and  what  is  left  is — The  Album  or  The  Reprobate. 

"  The  scientific  name  of  this  ferocious  salvage,"  says  our  new 
:guide  to  the  yoimg  playwright,  "  is  selection — selection  made 
perfect,  so  that  effect,  the  final  residuum,  shall  become  intense — 
intense  with  that  sole  intensity  which  the  theatre  can  produce, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  much  perhaps  will  be  forgiven  it."  We 
have  studied  the  preface  carefully,  and  dealt  with  it  in  detail,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the  reason  why  Mr.  James 
tries  dramatic  work — a  course  for  which  we  fail  to  discover  the 
•slightest  justification  in  the  plays  themselves.  In  the  face  of  the 
■solemn  sentence  last  cited  we  simply  "  give  it  up."  For  "  inten- 
sity" is  just  the  one  thing  beyond  all  others  which  the  plays  lack. 
They  wind  wearily  on  in  page  after  page  of  the  flabbiest  dialogue, 
with  never  a  story  to  tell,  a  situation  to  lead  up  to,  or  a  character 
to  develope.  In  The  Album  an  impossible  Baronet  cheats  an 
impossible  artist  out  of  his  inheritance  by  concealing  from  the 
dying  testator  the  fact  that  the  artist  is  alive.  But  the  Baronet 
as  so  plagued  by  a  set  of  impossible  women  that  he  actually 
•makes  over  the  four  thousand  a  year  to  the  artist.  That  is  all  the 
simple  plot.  Nobody  behaves  even  distantly  like  a  human  being  ; 
no  faintest  approach  to  credibility  breaks  through  the  200  pages  > 
its  action  is  about  as  swift  as  if  it  were  one  of  Mr.  James's  own 
•novels.  Yet  we  might  pardon  these  trifling  drawbacks  but  for  one 
thing — we  are  not  amused.  One  drearily  recalls  the  story  of  the 
■man  in  .the  pit,  at  the  first  representation  of  The  School  for 
Scandal,  who  wished  those  people  on  the  stage  would  stop  talk- 
ing and  let  the  play  get  on.  What  would  the  poor  fellow  do  or 
say  if  he  had  to  witness  The  Reprobate  or  The  Album?  Go  to 
sleep,  let  us  hope. 

We  cannot,  however,  imagine  such  a  sad  thiDg  as  the  perform- 
ance of  the  latter  play,  though  we  gather  from  Mr.  James — 
unless  we  misapprehend  his  insinuating  sentences — that  provin- 
cial society  has  suffered  from  it.  The  Reprobate,  however, 
might  make  quite  a  respectable  twenty-minutes  curtain  raiser,  if 
it  were  well  acted  and  about  nine-tenths  of  it  cut  away.  The 
•notion  of  a  young  man  being  obliged  to  obey  his  guardian  and  his 
mamma  as  if  he  were  a  child  of  twelve  is  not  strikingly  novel, 
'but  his  breaking-out  can  always  be  made  amusing  if  treated  in  a 
proper  spirit  of  farce.  Of  course  Mr.  James  cannot  descend  to 
•being  funny,  but  an  actor  might  do  something  with  it.  The 
scene  in  which  the  young  "  reprobate's  "  stepfather  is  only  saved 
from  detection  in  his  evil  courses  by  a  chance  that  fathers  the 
package  of  compromising  letters  upon  the  wild  youth  is  really 
mirthful :  we  always  have  liked  that  dodge  whenever  we  have 
seen  it  briskly  played. 

Nobody  can  blame  Mr.  James  for  trying  his  hand  at  play- 
writing,  or  do  anything  but  pity  him  for  failing.  Still,  Mr.  James 
ought  to  have  contented  himself  with  his  former  volume  of 
futilities,  if  nothing  short  of  publication  would  satisfy  him.  To 
issue  a  play  to  the  reading  public  is,  in  itself,  to  court  criticism 
of  it  as  literature.  A  very  good  stage  play  may  be  very  poor 
•twaddle  to  read,  and  vice  versa ;  but  Mr.  James  must  surely  know 
enough  about  books  to  realize  that  this  volume  has  no  sign  of  j 
literary  skill  or  creative  power  within  its  covers.    Indeed,  critics  I 


less  humane  than  we  might  not  unnaturally  feel  inclined  to  deal 
roughly  with  Mr.  James,  when  they  see  that  their  leniency  to 
his  first  dramatic  efforts  have  been  so  little  appreciated  by  the 
author.  But  we  should  be  sorry  to  "  break  a  butterfly  upon  the 
wheel";  besides,  we  are  a  little  cheered  in  considering  these 
"  plays "  at  the  thought  that  the  time  spent  over  them  by  Mr. 
Henry  James  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  writing  of 
stories  about  nothing  in  extreme  detail  and  elaborately  tortured 
English,  and  that  it  might  then  have  been  our  painful  duty  to 
read  them. 


MONRO'S  ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

The  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A., 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1894. 

MR.  MONRO  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  progress  of  his 
work  has  been  more  than  once  delayed  by  the  accession 
of  materials.  He  says  that  much  of  it  wa3  written  before  he 
"  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  two  very  interesting  documents 
first  made  known  in  the  course  of  last  year  in  the  Bulletin  de 
Correspondance  HelUnique  and  the  Philologus,  namely  the  so- 
called  Seikelos  inscription  from  Tralles,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides."  (By  the  way,  was  not  the  so-called 
Seikelos  inscription  published  in  the  Bulletin  eleven  years  ago — 
in  1883,  not  1893?) 

He  gives  transcripts  of  these  pieces  on  pp.  89  and  92  ;  and,  in 
an  appendix  on  pp.  134  ff.,  he  adds  a  transcript  of  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo  and  several  other  pieces  lately  found  at  Delphi. 
But,  unluckily,  he  has  taken  his  transcripts  at  second 
hand  from  different  sources,  and  they  do  not  quite  agree. 
In  dealing  with  the  Seikelos  inscription  and  the  fragment 
of  Euripides  he  uses  transcripts  that  are  adapted  to  the  enhar- 
monic scale ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  he  uses  a 
transcript  that  is  adapted  to  a  species  of  chromatic  scale — tech- 
nically, toniaion.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  pieces 
were  intended  for  the  enharmonic  or  chromatic  scales  ;  but  there 
are  excellent  reasons  for  supposing  that,  if  a  chromatic  scale  was 
adopted  in  the  Hymn,  it  could  not  have  been  the  species  of  chro- 
matic that  was  called  the  toniaion.  M.  Reinach  seems  to  have 
chosen  the  toniaion  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  produce  a 
transcript  that  could  be  played  upon  the  piano.  But,  as  Mr.  Monro 
has  followed  Dr.  Crusius  in  using  such  notes  as  a*  and  e*  in  his 
transcript  of  the  fragment  of  Euripides,  he  need  not  have  shrunk 
from  using  similar  notes  in  his  transcript  of  the  Hymn.  As  it  is, 
the  ingenuous  reader  may  be  rather  puzzled  at  finding  that, 
although  the  transcripts  all  assume  that  c  is  a,  one  of  them  would 
make  P  into  «tt  and  n  into  b,  while  the  other  two  would  make  II 
into  «Jt  and  P  into  a*,  a  quarter-tone  between  ajf  and  a. 

This  seems  to  require  clearing  up.  There  were  always  two 
sets  of  notes — one  set  for  voices,  and  the  other  for  instru- 
ments. In  the  set  for  voices  the  common  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  taken  in  their  natural  order  from  A  to  Q ;  next  beyond 
the  Q  there  is  a  modified  A,  beginning  the  alphabet  again  with 
every  letter  modified  ;  and  next  before  the  common  A  there  is  a 
modified  Q,  finishing  an  alphabet  with  another  set  of  modifica- 
tions. Among  these  modified  forms  we  find  rf  for  H,  H  for  T, 
U  for  n,  h  for  P,  9  for  c,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  order  of  the 
alphabets  shows  us  that  c  is  Sigma.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  in  the  set  of  notes  for  instruments  H  is  H,  h  is  T,  C  is  n, 
e<  is  P,  €  is  C,  and  C  is  Sigma.  Mr.  Monro,  however,  takes  H 
for  I,  e-i  for  A,  G  for  B,  C  for  Q,  and  so  forth,  and  gives  up  a.  and 
€  as  hopeless.  Rejecting  these  two  letters  as  additions  of  a  later 
date,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  "  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  two 
octaves  represented  by  the  fifteen  original  letters  are  in  the 
Hypo-Lydian  key."  But  the  "  remarkable  fact "  is  not  a  fact 
at  all;  for  the  second  note  in  every  tetrachord  is  wrong. 
He  remarks  that  "  the  tetrachord  b  c  d  e  is  not  written 
h  E  H  r,  but  H  jj  H  r,"  as  though  this  were  quite  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  nobody  can  doubt  that,  if  the  second  note  were  E, 
it  would  be  written  E  instead  of  J3 ,  which  stands  two  places 
lower  down  the  scale. 

As  regards  the  intervals  between  the  notes,  Mr.  Monro  says, 
in  the  Epilogue,  that  ancient  music  had  "  a  series  of  scales  in 
which  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  the  intervals  still  fill  us  with 
wonder."  But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  any  given  scale,  he 
generally  follows  Fortlage  in  assuming  that  ancient  music  had 
practically  no  intervals  but  halves  and  quarters  of  a  tone ;  and 
occasionally  he  follows  Bellermann  in  assuming  that  the  Aristo- 
xeneans  used  the  "  mean  tone "  of  the  modern  tempered  scale. 
Thus,  he  says,  on  p.  124,  "  The  Aristoxeneans  regarded  a  musical 
interval  as  a  quantity  which  could  be  measured  directly  by  the 
ear,  without  reference  to  the  numerical  ratio  upon  which  it  might 
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be  based  :  they  pructically  adopted  the  system  of  equal  tempera- 
ment." Seeing  that  Aristoxenus  based  his  system  on  the 
"major  tone,"  this  must  mean  that,  if  his  followers  tried  to 
measure  a  major  tone  by  ear,  they  were  bound  to  get  a  mean  tone. 
And  that  is  as  good  as  saying  that,  if  a  man  tried  to  coin  a  guinea 
without  weighing  the  gold,  he  would  be  sure  to  coin  a  sovereign. 

This  brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Monro  calls  the  Modes.  In  ancient 
Greece  there  were  certain  kinds  or  forms  of  music,  which  were 
known  by  national  or  tribal  names — Dorian,  Ionian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  the  like  ;  and  these  kinds  or  forms  of  music  are  the 
Modes  of  Mr.  Monro's  treatise.  Now,  the  national  or  tribal 
names  were  applied  to  tovoi  and  also  to  Appoviai :  and  Bbckb,  West- 
phal,  Gevaert,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  maintain  that  the  tovoi 
were  keys,  while  the  Appoviai  were  modes  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  Their  notion  is  that  there  was  a  Dorian 
mode  as  well  as  a  Dorian  key,  a  Phrygian  mode  as  well  as  a 
Phrygian  key,  and  so  on  ;  and  that  these  keys  and  modes  could 
be  combined  in  such  a  way  that  a  piece  in  the  Dorian  mode 
might  be  in  the  Phrygian  key,  or  conversely.  Mr.  Monro  sets  to 
work  to  show  that  the  tovoi  and  Appoviai  are  the  same  things 
under  different  names  ;  and  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  difficulty  is  in  showing  that,  if  these  things  could  be  de- 
scribed indifferently  as  tovoi  or  Appoviai,  they  were  not  keys  and 
modes  combined.  Mr.  Monro  is  of  opinion  that  they  "  primarily  " 
were  keys  ;  but  this  "  primarily  "  looks  rather  like  an  evasion  of 
the  point.  On  p.  101,  he  says  that  his  purpose  is  "  to  show,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  ancient 
Greek  music  as  that  which  scholars  have  d  rawn  between  modes 
(appoviai)  and  keys  (tovoi  or  Tpoiroi) ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  musical  scales  denoted  by  these  terms  were  primarily 
distinguished  by  difference  of  pitch — that,  in  fact,  they  were  so 
many  keys  of  the  standard  scale  known  in  its  final  form  as  the 
Perfect  System."  This  last  clause  seems  to  mean  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  not  only  primarily,  but  exclusively,  a  matter  of  key. 
But  on  p.  107  he  puts  forward  "  the  further  hypothesis  that  the 
Phrygian  music,  in  some  at  least  of  its  forms,  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  pitch,  but  also  by  the  more  or  less  conscious  use  of 
scales  which  differed  in  type  from  the  scale  of  the  Greek  standard 
system."  He  is  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  a  passage  in  the 
Politics,  viii.  7.  9,  where  Aristotle  remarks  that  it  practically  was 
impossible  to  write  adithyramb  in  any  Appovia  except  the  Phrygian. 
But  there  are  many  other  passages  in  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and 
Plutarch,  which  imply  that  the  difference  between  the  Appoviai 
was  something  more  considerable  than  a  difference  of  key.  For 
our  own  part,  we  cannot  conceive  that — as  Plato  says  in  the 
Republic,  p.  398  E — some  of  the  Appoviai  were  characteristic  of 
drunkenness  and  sloth,  others  of  courage  and  temperance,  others 
again  of  lugubriousness,  and  so  forth,  if  these  Appoviai  were  only 
so  many  keys  of  the  standard  scale. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Monro  has  established  his  first  proposi- 
tion that  the  tovoi  and  Appoviai  are  the  same  things  under 
different  names;  the  corollary  being  that  they  could  not  be 
combined  in  such  a  way  that  a  piece  in  the  Dorian  key  might  be 
in  the  Phrygian  mode,  and  so  forth. 


POETS  ON  POETS. 

Poets  on  Poets.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Riciiaed  Strachey.    London  : 
Kegan  Paul.  1894. 

A POETICAL  anthology,  made  with  any  other  aim  than  that 
of  gathering  together  good  poetry  simply  because  it  is  good 
poetry,  is  for  the  most  part  a  lamentable  spectacle  of  misdirected 
diligence.  It  is  of  course  amusing  to  know  that  Joachim  du 
Bellay  wrote  one  of  his  most  exquisite  poems  about  a  cat ;  hut 
why  publish  a  collection  of  everything  that  everybody  has  written 
in  verse  about  cats  ?  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Ford  Madox 
Brown  wrote  at  least  one  sonnet  which,  in  its  curious,  individual 
way,  was  poetry  ;  but  why  print  every  scrap  of  verse  that  every 
indifferent  painter  has  written  ?  Anthologies  made  on  such 
principles  as  these — and  they  crowd  upon  us  from  all  the  cheap 
presses — should  never  be  made  at  all.  They  degrade  literature. 
But  the  anthology  which  Mrs.  Strachey  has  made  out  of  what 
poets  have  said  about  poets  seems  to  us  to  have  some  right  to 
existence.  For  some  curious  reason,  poets  have  always  liked 
writing  about  one  another  ;  and,  of  necessity,  they  have  written 
excellently  on  a  subject  in  which  they  were  so  intimately  at 
home.  Such  a  mass  of  good  poetry  as  Mrs.  Strachey  has  got  to- 
gether can  justify  itself  on  its  own  merits;  the  verse  which  is 
bad,  but  interesting  on  account  of  what  it  says,  is  really  in  a  very 
creditable  minority  ;  and  the  interest  of  seeing  what  any  crafts- 
man has  to  say  of  his  own  art  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  interest. 
And,  as  Mrs.  Strachey  observes  in  her  judicious  introduction, 


"the  ciicumstance  that  the  poetic  succession  has  been  carried  on 
by  a  series  of  groups  or  clusters  has  given  us,  in  addition  to  in- 
dividual appreciations,  a  body  of  criticism  revealing  the  artistic- 
point  of  view  in  each  successive  period  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness. To  present  this  body  of  expert  criticism  in  a  continuous 
form  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume."  And  what  good 
criticism  it  is,  as  well  as  good  poetry  !  When  Dryden  saLd, 
"poets  themselves  are  the  most  proper,  though,  I  conclude,  not 
the  only  critics,"  he  was  stating  a  fact  which  is  sometimes  dis- 
puted, though  indisputable,  and  sometimes  overlooked,  though 
the  volume  before  us  would  seem  to  render  such  an  oversight  im- 
possible. From  the  days  when  Lydgate  affirmed  of  Chaucer  that 
"  he  of  English  in  making  was  the  best,"  to  the  days  when  Landor 
declared  of  Browning : 

Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 
No  man  hath  walk'd  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  discourse — 

almost  every  English  poet  has  been  generously  just  to  his  cos- 
temporaries,  and  almost  every  poet  has  found  the  exact  word  of 
definition,  of  revelation,  which  the  prose  critics  were  laboriously 
hunting  for,  or  still  more  laboriously  writing  round.  Could 
anything  be  more  acutely  critical,  in  the  severest  sense  of  the 
word,  than  these  lines  of  Shelley  on  Coleridge,  lines  which  are 
not  less  admirable  as  verse  than  as  criticism  ? — 

You  will  see  Coleridge  :  he  who  sits  obscure 

In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 

Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

Those  seven  lines  are  not  merely  good  criticism  ;  they  are  final ; 
they  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Criticism,  at  such  a  height,, 
is  no  longer  mere  reasoning ;  it  has  the  absolute  sanction  of 
intuition.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strange  that  a  poet  should 
take  the  trouble  to  be  a  critic.  Books  are,  after  all,  so  second- 
rate  by  the  side  of  men  and  women  ;  and  "  books  made  out  of 
books "  (did  not  Walt  Whitman  say  ?)  "  pass  away."  But 
poets  are  capricious,  and  at  times  like  to  amuse  themselves 
seriously.  Then  they  write  about  one  another,  and  if  any  one 
will  turn  over  Mrs.  Strachey 's  excellent  compilation,  he  will  see 
that  they  are  the  only  people  who  know  what  to  say,  and  how  to* 
say  it,  on  the  subject  of  poets  and  poetry. 


LANCELOT  ANDREWES. 

Lancelot  Andreices.  By  Robert  L.  Ottley,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
the  Pusey  House,  Oxford.  London :  Methuen  &  Cb. 
1894. 

IF  we  were  choosing  out  of  the  long  list  of  eminent  Anglican 
divines  one  who  might  stand  as  a  representative  at  once  of 
Anglican  learning  and  Anglican  devotion,  it  is  likely  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  us  would  hit  upon  the  name  of  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  There  have  been  ecclesiastics 
of  greater  administrative  power,  of  greater  ability  and  learning? 
of  at  least  equal  devotion  ;  but  for  learning  and  sanctity  united 
in  a  single  man  there  are  but  few  one  can  set  beside  him.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  his  sanctity  more  than  his  learning  that  has 
preserved  his  memory  still  green  amongst  ordinary  English 
church-people.  With  George  Herbert,  with  Bishop  Ken,  with 
Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Andrewes  is  still  remembered 
and  reverenced  widely  as  an  example — as,  indeed,  a  type — of 
Anglican  saintliness.  His  Manual  of  Private  Devotions,  like 
Wilson's  Sacra  Privata,  is  a  living  book  to  us,  not  merely  a 
venerable  tradition;  it  is  still  the  intimate  companion  of  not  a 
few  of  those  more  serious  Churchmen  who  prefer  as  a  guide  to 
their  spiritual  exercises  a  master  characterized  indeed  by 
abundant  fervour,  but  characterized,  also,  by  an  English  restraint 
and  dignity  of  expression. 

It  is  to  do  a  useful  work,  certainly,  to  have  the  lives  of  such1 
men  nowadays  re-written  and  published,  at  a  moderate  cost,  for 
popular  ise.  Spite  of  all  the  attacks  made  on  her,  the  intelligent 
interest  felt  in  the  English  Church  is  both  deep  and  increasing  ; 
and  an  immense  number  of  people  are  desirous  not  only  of  re- 
maining loyal  to  her  principles,  hut  of  being  so  established  in 
their  faith  as  to  be  able  both  to  themselves  and  to  all  oncomers 
to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  it.  Now  for  such  a  purpose 
treatises  on  theology  are  really  of  less  value  than  well-written 
lives  of  eminent  religious  persons ;  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
former  have  not  for  the  ordinary  reader  the  same  interest,  the 
same  attraction ;   their  necessarily  abstract  character  ^renders 
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them  less  effective,  even  less  intelligible  ;  but  doctrines,  •which 
formally  stated  and  argued  upon  remain  very  largely  unap- 
preciated and  unedifying,  become  at  once  instinct  with  vitality 
when  they  are  associated  with  an  individual  whose  character  and 
record  engage  us,  and  with  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
he  moved.  We  hail,  therefore,  the  publication  of  such  lives; 
and  the  volume  before  us  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  example 
of  how  the  thing  should  he  done.  It  is  convenient  in  size,  lucid 
in  arrangement,  pleasantly  written,  fair  in  statement,  and,  though 
far  enough  from  any  tinge  of  slovenliness,  it  is  not  overweighted 
with  any  affectation  of  recondite  learning.  Mr.  Ottley  has  ac- 
complished his  task  excellently;  he  has  written  for  the  ordinary 
English  Churchman  in  a  way  to  win  the  latter's  attention  and 
gratitude. 

Undoubtedly  the  circumstances  of  Andrewes's  life  have  much 
about  them  which  must  strongly  appeal  to  readers  of  to-day. 
The  English  Church  under  the  reign  of  James  I.  affords  not  a 
few  resemblances  to  the  English  Church  at  the  present  moment. 
On  the  one  side  she  was  assailed  by  the  Puritan  divines,  on  the 
other  by  the  theologians  of  Eome  ;  and  it  was  required  of  her  to 
prove  as  against  the  former  that  she  must  be  true  to  Catholic 
principles  and  traditions,  as  against  the  latter  that  she  was  true 
to  them  in  spite  of  her  rejection  of  the  Papacy.  For  both 
these  purposes  it  was  nseded  that  there  should  be  apologists  of 
profound  learning  and  well  skilled  in  controversy,  men  who  were 
a  match  for  Puritan  violence  and  for  Roman  subtlety.  At  the 
precise  moment,  so  to  say,  when  he  was  wanted,  Andrewes  came, 
then,  to  the  front ;  he  was  the  apologist  exactly  demanded  by  the 
situation.  Bacon,  we  are  told,  held  him  in  "  especial  reverence," 
"  Casaubon  could  find  no  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  his 
admiration  and  affection."  The  hurly-burly  of  the  Reformation 
over,  its  immediately  practical  end  gained,  the  thing  was  to  set 
the  English  Church  on  a  reasonable  basis  of  authority,  to  esta- 
blish her  not  merely  as  a  political  power  in  the  land,  but  to 
establish  rather  her  credentials  in  the  region  of  thought  and 
against  the  attacks  of  religious  controversy  ;  to  enable  her  to 
prove  her  claim,  with  all  which  that  claim  implied,  to  be  the 
one  and  only  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  these 
realms.  For  a  task  so  grave  and  so  difficult  as  this  it  was  obviously 
not  enough  that  her  champions  should  be  godly  men  ready 
to  suffer  for  their  convictions,  or  politic  administrators  able 
to  enforce  their  will ;  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  learning  and  wit  enough  to  justify  their  position  by 
accurate  philosophic  reasoning  and  accurate  appeals  to  history. 
And  it  was  this  which  Andrewes  set  himself  to  do  when  the 
public  need  of  the  day  called  upon  him,  however  reluctantly,  to 
leave  the  retired  life  so  dear  to  every  devout  spirit,  and  do  battle 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  He  fought  the  enemy  strenuously, 
and  he  fought  them  with  success.  He  gained  for  himself  the 
position  of  one  of  the  veritable  Fathers  of  the  English  Church ; 
and  this  because  both  by  natural  ability  and  acquired  learning  he 
came  to  the  conflict  at  all  points  adequately  equipped. 

Yet  the, characteristic  temper  of  the  man  all  through  was,  to 
adapt  an  expression  of  his  own,  by  an  inward  and  sweet  influence 
to  lead  men  rather  than  by  an  outward  extreme  violence  to  force 
them.  "  Our  guiding,"  he  says,  "  must  be  mild  and  gentle,  else 
it  is  not  duxisti,  but  traxisti.  Heavenly  and  divine  had  those 
hands  need  be  which  are  to  be  the  hands  and  to  work  the  work 
of  God."  He  came  forth  out  of  his  devotions  to  assume  the 
duties  of  a  controversialist ;  but  he  returned  to  them  perpetually 
for  refreshment  and  strength,  and  their  influence  was  upon  him 
visibly  at  all  times.  Yes,  in  that  precious  volume  of  devotions 
we  have  the  very  man  himself  laid  bare  to  us — his  unaffected 
humility,  his  immense  charity.  There  we  see  the  motives  which 
guided  him,  the  support  which  strengthened  him,  the  secret  which 
gave  him  success  and  preserves  his  memory  amongst  us  still  fresh 
and  fragrant.  Curiously,  it  is  only  in  our  own  generation  that 
the  very  manuscript  itself  of  these  devotions,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  the  actual  volume  he  used  and  gave  "a  little  before  his 
death  "  to  his  friend  Laud,  has  been  recovered — "  a  small  book 
of  188  pages,  bound  in  white  vellum,  with  green  silk  ribbons"— 
"happy,"  as  his  first  editor,  Richard  Drake,  described  it  in  1648, 
"  happy  in  the  glorious  deformity  thereof,  being  slubbered  with 
his  pious  hands,  and  watered  with  his  penitential  tears." 


NOVELS. 

The  Daughters  of  Danaus.    By  Mona  Caird.    London  :  Bliss, 
Sands,  &  Foster. 

A  LL  is  vanity — even  the  New  Woman.    She  may  make  high 
resolutions,  denounce,  defy,  declaim,  and  wrestle,  but  this 
bad  old  world  is  too  strong  for  her.    She  is  but  a  daughter  of 
Danaus,  and  however  bravely  and  remorselessly  she  may  slay  that 


particular  abominable  male  whom  she  happens  to  have  married, 
she  will  discover  in  the  long  run  that  all  the  time  she  has  only 
been  pouring  water  through  a  sieve,  and  is,  in  fact,  doomed  to 
that  melancholy  occupation  as  long  as  the  ages  endure.  It  is,  for 
females,  a  most  exasperating,  maddenir.g,  and  intolerably  humiliat- 
ing state  of  things,  and  there  is  no  earthly  cure  for  it.  Such  is 
the  rather  surprising  moral  of  Mrs.  Caird's  last  story.  Her  heroine,, 
Hadria,  found  herself  grossly  insulted  by  all  the  existing  habits 
of  life  of  women,  and  especially  by  the  existence  of  marriage. 
When  people  were  ordinarily  polite  to  her  and  treated  her  like 
a  lady,  it  made  her  almost  mad  with  rage  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  people  did  not  mean  to  insult  her,  and  did  not  even  know 
they  were  doing  it.  It  was  bad  enough  before  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded  to  make  a  very  decent  sort  of  marriage, 
with  a  man  who  was  indeed  about  as  dull  and  tiresome  as  a  man 
can  be,  but  otherwise  was  well  enough.  It  was  not  his  dulness  or 
tiresomeness  that  she  objected  to ;  on  the  contrary,  she  rather 
liked  him  personally  :  it  was  his  being  a  man,  his  expecting  her 
to  be  a  moderately  well-conducted  woman,  to  keep  house,  and  take 
some  notice  of  him  and  of  their  children,  that  she  could  not  stand. 
She  ran  away  once — quite  openly,  and  of  course  alone — and  lived 
for  some  months  in  Paris  studying  music,  and  then  was  quite 
surprised,  as  well  as  aggrieved,  to  find  that  she  was  breaking  her 
mother's  heart,  and  had  to  come  back  and  be  comparatively  respect- 
able again.  When  she  had  nothing  else  to  say  against  a  perfectly 
harmless  young  man  of  her  acquaintance,  she  excused  an  en- 
deavour to  injure  him  by  asking  "Has  he  never  cruelly  injured  a 
woman  ?  Has  he  not  at  least  given  moral  support  to  the  hideous 
indignities  that  all  womanhood  has  to  endure  at  men's  hands  ?  " 

When,  cursing  at  large,  she  was  reminded  that  she  might 
get  some  satisfaction  out  of  the  care  of  her  two  little  boys,  her 
"face  grew  set  and  defiant,"  and  she  replied,  "They  represent  to- 
me the  insult  of  society — my  own  private  and  particular  insulfc, 
the  tribute  exacted  of  my  womanhood.  It  is  through  them  that 
1  am  to  be  subdued  and  humbled."  "  Did  no  other  woman,"  she 
asked,  "  realize  the  insult  of  it  all  ?  "  "  There  must  be  other 
women,"  she  insisted,  "  whose  whole  being  was  burning  up  with 
this  bitter,  this  sickening  and  futile  hatred !  But  how  few  !  how 
few ! "  So  few,  if  any,  that  she  could  never  get  any  to  help, 
her  in  effecting  a  revolution — we  cannot  make  out  what  sort  of 
revolution  it  would  have  been,  except  that  it  would  have 
involved  the  abolition  of  marriage — so  she  had  to  go  on  suffering 
and  being  futile  to  the  end  of  the  book,  when  a  particularly  idiotic 
and  disagreeable  professor,  who  agreed  with  her  views,  or  said  he 
did,  died  in  the  cdour  of  sanctity,  recommending  her  to  work 
away  at  the  promulgation  of  her  odd  doctrines,  not  expecting  t£> 
do  any  good  in  this  world,  but  hoping  that  another — in  which  she 
had  not  previously  believed — would  partly  rectify  things.  After 
that  she  felt  a  little  more  composed,  and  so  we  leave  her.  We 
cannot  but  wonder  whether  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  or 
otherwise  to  this  astonishingly  foolish  person  if  she  had  reflected 
upon  a  view  of  the  matter,  which  we  conceive  to  be  correct,  though 
it  never  occurred  to  her.  This  is  that  marriage  is  an  institution 
devised  by  women  for  the  benefit  of  their  sex,  and  exacted  by  them 
from  men  as  the  price  of  their  affections  ;  that  the  sexual  morality  of 
each  sex  is  determined  by  the  views  of  persons  of  that  sex,  and  the 
penalt  ies  for  the  breach  of  it  inflicted  mainly  by,  and  entirely  at  the 
instance  of,  the  same  persons ;  and  that  if  you  consider  women  to  be 
hardly  treated  by  the  existing  rules  of  society  when  they  do  not 
comply  with  them  in  this  respect,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  trying  to  make  men  stricter,  but  in  trying  to  make  women 
less  particular. 

Une  Culotte ;  or,  A  Neiv  Woman.  An  Impossible  S:ory  of 
Modern  Oxford.  By  Tivoli,  Author  of  "  A  Defender  of 
the  Faith."  Illustrated  by  A.  W.  Cooper.  London  :  Digby, 
Long,  &  Co. 

"  Tivoli  "  defends  some  absurdity  or  other  in  her  extraordinarily 
absurd  story  by  referring  to  its  qualification  on  the  title-page  as 
"  impossible."  The  excuse  is  insufficient.  All  good  stories  aro 
in  a  sense  "  impossible,"  because  life  is  one  thing  and  the  art  of 
story-telling  is  another,  and  a  story  should  be  as  unlike  life  as  a 
good  portrait  is  unlike  a  living  man.  Une  Culotte  is  merely 
frantically  silly.  We  have  attributed  the  feminine  gender  to 
"  Tivoli "  without  knowledge,  but  without  serious  apprehension 
of  error.  The  descriptions  of  Oxford  life,  including  an  almost 
passionate  tale  of  racing  eights  with  "  steel  prows,"  can  hardly 
have  come  from  a  masculine  writer ;  the  illiterateness — such 
as  the  use  of  "  inferred  "  for  "  implied,"  and  the  reflection  that 
something  had  been  done  "  by  he  himself,  her  old  lover  " — is 
feminine  in  its  flavour  ;  and  so  are  the  persuasions  of  the  author 
that,  if  a  college  boat  bumps  the  second  boat  on  the  river,  it 
thereby  becomes  "head  of  the  river,"  and  that  for  women  to  wear 
male  attire  is  a  criminal  offence ;  to  say  nothing  of  even  imagining 
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that  the  captain  of  a  college  boat  club  could  offer  one  of  the 
members  "  a  pony  "  to  steer  in  the  races,  and  that  the  latter  could 
suppose  that  expression  to  mean  twenty  pounds.  The  story  is 
that  two  girls,  one  of  whom  had  been  engaged  to  ;in  elderly  stick, 
nnd  had  jilted  him  because  she  was  a  "  New  Woman,"  dressed 
up  as  young  men  and  went  to  Oxford  as  undergraduates,  or 
"  grads,"  as  "Tivoli"  is  pleased  to  call  them,  with  the  view  of 
probing  to  the  uttermost  the  wickedness  of  men  as  it  may  be 
discovered  when  ihey  are  unrestrained  by  the  society  of  ladies. 
They  escaped  detection  for  a  term  or  so,  and  found  out  as  much  as 
they  wanted  to  know  of  undergraduate  vice  and  folly,  and  each 
married  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  There  is  no  merit  in  the 
volume,  and  Mr.  Cooper  has  contrived  to  illustrate  it  according  to 
its  deserts. 


A  Perfect  Fool.    By  Florence  Warden,  Author  of  "  Ralph 
Ryder  of  Brent  "  &c.    London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1894. 

A  Perfect  Fool  is  so  called  because  an  unnamed  individual, 
who  makes  no  other  appearance  in  the  story,  describes  the  heroine 
in  those  words  to  some  other  equally  vague  shadow  of  an  entity 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly foolish  about  the  young  woman;  on  the  contrary,  she 
provides  for  her  own  future  and  for  the  declining  years  of  her 
widowed  mother  by  picking  out  the  true  heir,  when,  to  the  super- 
ficial eye,  he  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  fatuous,  unpleasant,  and 
closely  imprisoned  lunatic  ;  she  becomes  the  means  of  restoring  to 
him  his  rights,  and  to  some  extent  his  hearing,  of  which  a  cruel 
fortune  had  bereft  him  ;  and  marrying  him  in  the  face  of  consider- 
able opposition.  The  story,  as  even  these  few  words  may  have 
served  to  indicate,  is  of  the  straitest  school  of  The  House  on  the 
Marsh.  The  guileless  maiden  and  the  alleged  lunatic  foregather 
in  the  sumptuously  appointed  mansion  of  a  villain  who  conceals 
bis  villany  by  assuming  the  bluff  bad  manners  associated  with 
the  name  of  Rochester.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  story  of  its  kind  ; 
but  Miss  Warden  has  done  so  much  of  this  kind  of  thing,  and  her 
last  novel  was  so  different  and  so  much  better,  that  it  is  rather  a 
disappointment.    However,  there  it  is  for  those  who  like  it. 

Qrandborough.  A  Novel.  By  the  Earl  of  Desart,  Author  of 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Piccadilly "  Sec.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1894. 

Perhaps  Lord  Desart's  last  novel  is  remarkable  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  the  sense  of  ease  in  writing,  and  in  writing  on  the 
whole  correctly  enough,  which  it  gives  to  the  reader.  This  makes 
it  the  more  curious  that  it  should  contain  one  of  the  worst 
English  sentences  ever  seen — one,  indeed,  which  we  should  have 
been  inclined  "  on  the  view  "  to  attribute  to  Mark  Twain  rather 
than  to  a  comparatively  serious  writer.  Here  it  is  : — "  After  this 
scene  too,  all  the  little,  perhaps  scarcely  real,  but  comfortable  in 
the  idea  that  it  existed  in  the  orthodox  way,  affection  between 
herself  and  her  pupil  vanished."  It  is  true  that  the  lady  men- 
tioned is  a  German  governess,  but  the  language  is  the  author's, 
and  if  it  is  a  burlesque,  there  ought  surely  to  have  been  more  de- 
rangement, and  in  particular  a  participle  hideously  severed  from  its 
auxiliary  verb.  The  society  of  the  story  is  good — dukes,  baronets, 
and  highly  distinguished  country  gentlemen — but  in  their 
manners  they  are  not  favourable  specimens  of  their  class. 
Gerald  Doulaix  had  made  an  immense  fortune,  and  while  he 
was  away  making  it,  his  beloved  and  beautiful  wife  had  fled 
with  another,  whom  Gerald  slew,  and  thereafter  became  a  mis- 
anthrope, and  lived  alone  with  his  daughter  Sybil  until  such 
time  as  the  latter  grew  to  years  of  discretion,  and  was  sought 
after  by  young  men,  principally  for  her  heiress-ship.  It  is  odd, 
by  the  way,  that,  though  Doulaix's  vast  wealth  was  certainly 
acquired  in  speculation  in  the  first  volume,  it  was  in  the  second  so 
"  strictly  entailed,"  and  even  complicated  with  a  will  which  was  to 
be  seen  at  Somerset  House,  that  on  the  birth  of  a  son  by  a  second 
marriage  Sybil  became  too  poor  to  be  a  possible  match  for 
either  an  impecunious  sporting  baronet  or  an  ambitious  rising 
politician.  Sybil  was  extraordinarily  badly  brought  up,  and 
could  not  agree  with  her  stepmother,  while  her  mother,  after  a 
wandering  and  disreputable  life,  was  bent  upon  doing  something 
to  injure  Gerald.  She  succeeded  to  some  extent ;  but  at  last 
•Gerald  caught  her,  and  immediately  murdered  her,  Sybil  at  the 
same  time  perishing  miserably  through  the  combined  effects  of 
her  mother's  malice,  her  stepmother's  stupidity,  her  own 
abounding  folly,  and  accident.  She  had  previously  attempted,  at 
her  unknown  mother's  instigation,  to  murder  her  half-brother. 
All  the  closing  scenes  are  rather  "  gashly,"  but  with  the  kind  of 
horror  that  entertains  more  than  it  thrills.  It  is  a  nice  easy  piece 
of  reading,  its  worst  fault  being  the  worldly-minded  politician. 
Even  if  a  close  description  of  his  personal  appearance  were 
omitted,  no  one  who  reads  the  newspapers  could  fail  to  identify 
him  with  a  living  member  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  his  behaviour 


in  private  life  is  made  highly  discreditable,  the  portrait  is  defama- 
tory, as  well  as  in  the  worst  taste. 

In  the  Day  of  Battle.  A  Romance.  By  John  A.  Steuakt, 
Author  of  "  Kilgroom  :  a  Story  of  Ireland  "  &c.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1894. 

Angus  Glenrae,  the  autobiographical  hero  of  In  the  Day  of 
Battle,  went  through  as  many  and  diverse  adventures  as  St.  Paul. 
His  period  of  turmoil  did  not  last  so  very  long  ;  but,  from  the 
time  when  he  left  the  Highlands  for  India  to  find  Donald  Gordon, 
who  was  lost,  there,  to  the  moment  when  Donald — transformed 
into  an  Arabian  cavalry  officer  of  unequalled  prowess,  and  the 
wealthy  husband  of  a  dusky  princess — consented  to  accompany 
him  back  to  Scotland,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  were  the 
constant  incidents  of  his  career.  No  reader  can  wish  to  be 
more  breathlessly  hurried  from  deadly  peril  to  deadly  peril  than 
Mr.  Steuart  hurries  him.  And  the  language  is  tremendous. 
Opening  a  volume  honestly  at  random,  we  read  (on  a  page  headed 
"  I  Abandon  Hope  ")  :— 

"  Again  she  would  be  pitched  aloft  far  into  the  blinding 
rack,  to  be  hurled  back,  pounded  and  battered  as  with  steam- 
hammers,  and  sent  headlong  into  a  dancing  avalanche  of 
surf.  .  .  .  Rallying  in  piled,  wreathed  masses,  as  if  the  ocean 
were  heaving  from  its  utmost  depths  to  gather  force,  on  they 
["  the  infuriated  waters "]  would  come  again,  their  angry 
combs  bent  forward  in  ravenous  anticipation  of  prey,  their 
towering  fronts  mantled  by  ragged  foam,  to  fling  themselves 
once  more  upon  her  in  crushing  cataracts  and  torrents  that 
tore  and  wrenched." 

It  is  particularly  well  bound  and  printed,  and  the  above  extract 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  at  least  half  of  it. 

—  1 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


The  Marches  of  Wales.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  Illustrated 
with  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Old-time  Portraits. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1894. 

FROM  the  Severn  sea  to  the  sands  of  Dee  is  the  route  described 
and  pictured  in  this  pleasant  volume.  A  fairer  route,  or 
one  richer  in  antiquities  and  historical  memories,  could  not  be 
desired  by  the  artist  who  takes  to  the  road.  Mr.  Harper  is  not 
neglectful  of  history.  Perhaps,  he  is  somewhat  profuse  in  this 
respect,  though  he  claims  to  have  sweetened  the  historical  "  dose  " 
to  the  popular  taste,  disguising  the  unpalatable  dryness  of  facts 
by  an  engaging  discursiveness.  The  blend  is,  on  the  whole, 
agreeable.  Especially  successful  is  Mr.  Harper,  both  with  pen 
and  pencil,  in  appealing  to  antiquarian  sympathies.  His  sketches 
of  old  houses,  and  churches,  and  castles — Chepstow,  Caldicot, 
Raglan,  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  Stokesay,  and  the  rest — are 
delightfully  crisp  for  the  most  part.  He  shows  a  fine  eye  for 
essentials  in  his  records  of  village  streets,  and  will  concentrate 
in  some  vignette  with  a  few  expressive  lines  the  individuality  of 
the  scene.  The  fine  old  gate  on  the  bridge  at  Monmouth,  "  Chapel 
Hill,  Tintern,"  "  Bromfield,"  may  be  named  as  effective  examples. 
Mr.  Harper's  drawings  include  many  architectural  "  bits,"  most  of 
which  are  of  some  archaeological  interest.  These  detached  subjects 
comprise  windows,  corbels,  doorways,  sundials,  crosses,  chimneys, 
and  inscribed  tablets.  He  disdains  not  old  tombstones  and 
obituary  sculpture.  One  of  these  drawings  (p.  55)  is  styled 
'  Transpondine  Drama,"  and  is  suggestive  of  a  comic  travesty 
of  Roubilliac's  masterpiece  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Some  of 
the  mural  tablets  of  Monmouthshire  cottages  are  admirably 
decorative  and  deserve  the  praise  they  receive  from  Mr.  Harper — 
''the  moral  Autolycus  of  these  unconsidered  trifles."  They  are 
monuments  of  a  lost  rural  art.  At  Chepstow — the  artist's  starting- 
point — the  Castle  was  visited,  and  Mr.  Harper  throws  the  light 
of  the  historical  lantern  upon  Henry  Marten  and  his  imprison- 
ment. He  quotes  Southey's  well-known  verses  as  "  not  particu- 
larly distinguished,"  and  absurdly  untrue.  But  Southey's  poem 
belongs  to  his  "  Wat  Tyler  "  days,  and  he  lived  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  Marten  was  nothing  better  than  a  sly  precisian  and  a  canting 
rogue.  His  epitaph,  by  the  way,  which  Mr.  Harper  calls  an 
anagram,  is  not  an  anagram  at  all,  but  an  acrostic.  At  Tintern 
Mr.  Harper  honours  the  memory  of  William  Gilpin,  the  father 
of  the  tribe  of  picturesque  tourists,  the  great  original  of  Dr. 
Syntax.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  he  commemorates  Jones 
of  Monmouth  as  well  as  Harry  of  Monmouth — "Free-school" 
Jones,  a  remarkable  local  worthy,  whose  name  is  still  unforgotten 
after  two  centuries.  All  along  the  Golden  Valley,  through 
Leominster  to  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Harper  sought  the 
picturesque,  and  dipped  into  local  lore  and  history  with  fruitful 
results,  as  all  will  own  who  consult  the  pictorial  pages  of  his 
chronicle. 
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A  Kentish  Country  House.  By  Mary  Adelaide,  Lady  Jennings 
Guildford  :  Billing  &  Sons.  1894. 
The  good  old  times — all  times  -when  old  are  good,  as  the  poet 
observes — are  vividly  recalled  to  the  reader  of  this  entertaining 
volume,  which  comprises  memoirs  and  letters  of  certain  members 
of  the  edicor's  family,  who  for  some  two  centuries  owned  the 
Hall  House,  Hawkhurst.  The  earliest  letters  are  of  the  date  of 
the  Great  Fire,  1666.  The  latest,  though  written  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  present  century,  refer  to  events  of  the  previous 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  are  decidedly  remarkable.  These  more 
modern  letters  occupy  about  one-half  of  the  book,  and  are  aptly 
styled  "  Historical  Letters  "  by  Lady  Jennings.  They  are  written 
by  Mr.  David  Jennings  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  with  the  object 
of  instructing  her  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  This  history  of  his  own  times  contains  many  striking 
sketches  of  prominent  men  and  political  events.  He  tells  the 
story  of  the  Gordon  Riots,  and  of  the  prolonged  struggle  between 
"Wilkes  and  the  Government,  with  the  power  and  vivacity  of  an 
eye-witness  and  a  keen  observer.  The  earlier  letters  abound  in 
quaint  expressions  and  extraordinary  spelling.  The  writers,  most 
of  whom  were  Dissenters — the  famous  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner 
was  of  the  family — show  a  wonderful  command  of  Scriptural 
texts,  and  great  skill  in  applying,  or  "  misapplying,"  them,  as 
Lady  Jennings  points  out.  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hyland 
are  among  the  strangest.  What  with  a  cantankerous  husband 
and  a  tale-bearing  maid,  she  was  a  sorely-tried  lady.  The  "  spleen  " 
and  the  "vapours"  of  which  she  writes  were  but  small  items 
in  the  burden  of  her  life.  We  may  mention,  among  the  corre- 
spondence, some  interesting  letters  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  some  good 
examples  of  the  superfine  epistolary  style  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  But 
there  is  so  much  that  tempts  us  to  quote,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  advise  all  who  love  records  of  bygone  times  and  fashions  to 
read  the  book.  It  is  full  of  interesting  matter  and  curious  enter- 
tainment. 


Cheerful  Thoughts  of  a  Cheery  Philosopher.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Arnold,  B.  A.  2  vols.  London:  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1894. 

The  title  of  these  essays  is  well  chosen,  since  brightness  of 
tone  is  their  prevailing  quality.  It  reminds  us,  also,  of 
A.  K.  H.  B ,  and  there  is  some  thing  of  the  facility  of  that 
popular  essayist  in  Mr.  Arnold's  essays,  though  they  are  of 
slighter  texture  and  much  briefer.  Fluent  ease  and  natural 
gTace  are  not  wanting  in  these  miscellaneous  papers.  They  are 
pleasantly  chatty  and  colloquial,  yet  fall  not  into  a  manner  of 
ordinary  familiarity.  Whether  the  theme  be  "An  Oxford 
Common  Room,"  or  "Cambridge  University  Life,"  or  "Sleepless- 
ness and  Sleep,"  or  "Wedding  Breakfasts,"  Mr.  Arnold  lets  his 
discourse  take  an  unfettered  way,  whither  his  fancy  prompts. 
He  knew  how  "  to  brush  the  surface  and  to  make  it  flow  "  ;  and 
the  gift,  we  must  own,  is  not  less  pleasing  in  writing  than  in 
conversation.  "  My  Long  Vacation  "  is  a  typical  example,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  autobiographical.  The  editor  of  these  volumes, 
in  a  short  preface,  gives  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life  and 
character,  and  refers  the  reader  to  the  volume  of  "  Reminis- 
cences" published  in  1890,  the  year  before  he  died.  As  the 
"Peripatetic  Philosopher"  and  the  author  of  Three-Cornered 
Essays  Mr.  Arnold  must  be  well  remembered  by  many  readers. 
The  geniality  and  varied  reading,  of  which  the  editor  speaks,  are 
reflected  in  the  present  collection  of  Arnold's  sunshiny  essays. 


Italian  Book  Illustrations.  By  Alfred  W.  Pollard.  London  : 
Seeley  &  Co.  1894. 
Mr.  Pollard's  monograph,  which  forms  the  December  number 
of  the  Portfolio,  is  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  early  illustrated  books.  The 
illustrations  from  fifteenth-century  books — Venetian,  Florentine, 
and  the  rest — are  in  the  highest  sense  exemplary,  and  are  beauti- 
fully reproduced.  Mr.  Pollard's  comparative  criticism  of  these 
various  specimens  of  early  Italian  illustrations  is  rich  in  sugges- 
tion, and  marked  by  a  sound  judgment.  Especially  is  this  in- 
sight shown  in  the  admirable  observation  on  the  very  distinct 
merits  of  early  German  or  Flemish,  and  of  early  Italian  illustra- 
tions. In  book-illustration,  Mr.  Pollard  holds  that  the  most 
delightful  artists  are  those  whose  method  is  direct  and  simple, 
and  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  he  finds  that  "  the 
palm  must  certainly  be  given  to  the  Italians.''  He  dissents  from 
Dr.  Lippmann's  conclusion  that  the  function  of  book-illustration 
in  Germany  was  instruction,  while  in  Italy  it  was  ornament.  He 
proves  that  there  is  more  of  ingenuity  than  truth  in  this  com- 
parison. It  is  true  that  among  the  first  printed  books  of  Italy 
We  find  some  exquisite  decorative  designs,  as  in  the  wonderful 
first  page  of  the  Cepio  (1477)  and  the  noble  initial-letters  of  the 


Appian,  reproduced  in  this  volume.  The  contrast  between  these 
early  essays  in  decoration  and  such  rude  examples  of  pictorial  art 
as  contemporary  illustrated  books  afford  is  extraordinary.  But 
these  beautiful  designs  in  pure  ornament  were  transient  and 
experimental.  And,  since  they  were  abandoned  speedily,  they 
were  obviously  unsuccessful  experiments.  The  very  names  of  the 
designers  are,  as  Mr.  Pollard  remarks,  unknown.  "  The  rich 
Italian  book-lovers  preferred  to  have  their  purchases  decorated  by 
hand."  They  preferred  books  with  blank  spaces  for  that  purpose. 
The  other  class  of  book-buyers — the  class  that  "  loved  pictures," 
as  Mr.  Pollard  puts  it — was  chiefly  ministered  to  by  the  early 
book-illustrators  of  Italy.  When  the  illustrations  became  gradu- 
ally less  rude  and  more  beautiful,  the  decorative  and  pictorial 
elements  became  artistically  fused,  as  in  the  Trionft  of  Petrarch 
(1493),  and  the  fine  design  for  the  frontispiece  to  [the  Decamerone 
(1492).  Even  Aldus,  as  Mr.  Pollard  observes,  used  decoration 
sparingly,  the  two  woodcuts  in  his  Musceus  of  1494  and  the  rich 
ornamentation  in  the  Hypnerotomachia  being  almost  the  only 
examples.  We  can  scarcely  overrate  the  debt  that  is  due  to  the 
patron  or  book-lover  who  commissioned  such  exquisite  work. 


Radiant  Suns.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs. 
Huggins,  and  many  Illustrations.  London :  Seeley  &  Co. 
1894. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  previous 
astronomical  work — Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars — a  book  that  we 
cordially  commended  when  published  as  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  young  people.  There  is  something  of  the  discipline 
of  training  as  well  as  an  attractive  method  of  teaching  in  Miss 
Giberne's  work.  Its  educational  value,  as  Mrs.  nuggins  justly 
observes,  is  unquestionably  very  considerable.  In  Radiant  Suns 
Miss  Giberne  sketches  the  theories  and  achievements  of  astro- 
nomers from  the  dawn  of  the  science,  selecting  the  more  promi- 
nent men  of  the  past,  and  passes  from  this  preliminary  abstract 
of  the  history  of  astronomy  to  treat  of  the  Spectroscope  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  Stellar  Universe.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
subjects  the  author  proves  once  more  her  admirable  gift  of  expo- 
sition. We  know  of  no  examples  of  the  art  of  teaching  so  sound 
and  so  stimulating. 


History  of  the  Tower  Bridge.    By  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1894. 

This  handsome  volume,  commemorative  of  a  great  enterprise, 
is  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its  production.  The  illustrations- 
are  extremely  interesting  and  well  reproduced.  The  printers' 
work  has  been  admirably  done — indeed,  more  comely  press-work 
than  this  of  Messrs.  Blades  &  East  we  could  not  desire.  The 
City  Librarian's  Jlhtory  is  something  more  than  the  history  of 
the  great  undertaking  completed  and  formally  dedicated  to  public 
use  in  June  last.  Mr.  Welch  has  written  of  the  City  bridges 
generally,  and  of  London  Bridge  in  particular,  in  all  its  historical 
phases  of  construction,  renovation,  and  mutation.  He  tells  the 
story  of  the  fires  and  floods  that  assailed  the  ancient  structure, 
and  traces  the  history  of  the  Bridge  House  Trust  from  its  simple 
origin  to  modern  times.  His  narrative  is  admirably  clear  and 
animated,  and  misses  nothing  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the 
theme.  The  engineer  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  Mr.  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  deals  with  the  design  and  construction  of  that  immense 
and  ingenious  engineering  work,  and  his  description  and  exposi- 
tion are  excellently  complete  and  lucid.  Readers  curious  in  such 
matters  may  easily  follow  Mr.  Barry's  account  stage  by  stage  with 
the  assistance  of  the  plans  that  illustrate  the  text.  Lastly,  there 
are  a  supplementary  chapter  on  the  Tower  of  London  by  Mr. 
Philip  Norman,  and  an  introduction  by  Canon  Benham  on  the 
Public  Works  of  the  Corporation — new  markets,  new  thorough- 
fares, schools  and  colleges,  free  open  spaces,  and  other  important 
undertakings  through  which  all  London  benefits. 

The  Story  of  Australian  Exploration.    By  R.  Thtnne.  With 
Illustrations  and  Map.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

Mr.  Thynne  is  happily  inspired  in  this  narrative  of  the  exploits 
of  Australian  explorers.  He  has  invested  the  expeditions  of 
Sturt,  Burke,  Wills,  Eyre,  and  others  with  the  romantic  at- 
mosphere and  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  present-day 
readers  who  would  rightly  appreciate  the  labours  and  aims 
of  early  Australian  discoverers.  He  stirs  the  imagination  at  the 
outset  by  the  dramatic  recital  of  Billy  Boffin,  the  boy  whaler, 
who  finds  himself  in  Sydney  in  those  far-off  days  when  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  regarded  as  an  impassable  barrier  by  the 
colonists.  There  was  a  Government  reward  offered  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  Blue  Mountains  pass.  Boffin  tells  the  strange  story 
of  how  he  discovered  that  discoverer,  and  how  this  man  was  also 
the  first  finder  of  Australian  gold,  six-and-thirty  years  before 
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Mr.  Hargreaves  announced  the  fact.  Boffin  takes  part  in  the  first 
voyage  of  Sturt  down  the  Murrumbidgee,  which  led  the  pioneers 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Murray,  and  his  account  of  that  adventure 
is  capital  reading.  The  history  of  subsequent  explorers,  such  as 
Wills  and  Burke,  has  been  told  more  than  once,  but  there  is  so 
much  spirit  and  force  in  Mr.  Thynne's  book  that  we  are  held  by 
the  spell.    It  is  as  if  old  things  had  become  new. 


With  respect  to  translations  from  the  French,  the  English 
(reader  is  well  provided  just  now.  Perhaps,  we  should  add,  the 
American  reader,  since  he  participates  in  the  plenteous  crop  of 
renderings  from  the  French.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  note 
the  version  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  with 
M.  Paul  de  Remusat's  notes  and  introduction,  complete  in  one 
volume,  and  printed  in  America.  This  version  of  a  popular  work 
appears  to  be  well  done,  so  far  as  we  have  consulted  it,  and  we 
note  its  full  index  as  an  excellent  and  most  uncommon  feature. 


More  Bonapartist  literature  we  have  in  that  curious  historical 
study  of  the  elder  Dumas,  Napoleon,  a  romance  fully  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  1830,  translated  by  Mr.  John  B.  Larner,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons.  The  date  of  the  composition 
of  this  so-called  Life  of  Napoleon  is  uncertain.  It  certainly  was 
not  written,  as  Mr.  Larner  justly  points  out,  as  late  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald puts  it.  Mr.  Larner  observes,  "  Much  of  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  French  is  lost  by  liberal  translations."  We  suppose 
Sie  means  "  literal  "  translations,  as  he  is  himself  literal.  Some 
loss,  however,  is  inevitable  in  any  translation,  however  spirited. 


Mr.  Edwaed  Vizetelly's  translation  of  cne  of  M.  Daudet's 
most  popular  novels — Froment  Junto?'  and  Risler  Senior 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) — appears  in  attractive  form,  with  the  original 
illustrations  of  M.  George  Roux.  Lady  Knutsfobd  has  done  into 
English  a  typical  example  of  the  author  of  the  Comedie  Humaine — 
The  Mystery  of  the  Rue  Soli/  (Arnold) — otherwise  Ferragus,  the 
£rst  portion  of  the  Histoire  des  Treize,  which  Balzac  estimated 
aright  as  one  of  his  finest  creations.  Whether  Balzac  is  much 
read  now  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Let  us  trust  that  Lady  Knuts- 
ford's  book  will  find  many  English  readers,  since  it  is  a  good 
version,  on  the  whole. 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  revised 
•edition  of  Chaucer  s  Canterbury  Tales,  annotated  and  accented  by 
John  Saunders  (Dent  &  Co.),  with  the  delightful  illustrations 
from  the  Ellesmere  MS.  Since  Leigh  Hunt  no  one  has  done 
better  work  than  Mr.  Saunders  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  Chaucer  by  the  intelligent  general  reader.  The  worst 
use  of  Chaucer  was  to  attempt  to  "  modernize  "  him  into  popu- 
larity. The  modernizers  were  nothing  but  outragers  of  the  spirit 
of  Chaucer.  Mr.  Saunders  follows  a  method  which  Hunt  would 
have  commended.  No  better  introduction  to  the  poet's  works 
could  be  desired  by  young  people,  or  those  who  are  deterred  by 
the  supposed  Chaucerian  "  difficulties "  from  studying  the 
original.  The  accompanying  comment,  illustrative  of  the  poet's 
times,  is  precisely  what  such  readers  require. 


Chambers's  Concise  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (W.  &  R.  Chambers) 
is  a  compact  and  handy  volume  for  reference,  excellent  as  to 
arrangement,  printing,  and  paper.  The  information  it  contains, 
whether  statistical,  geographical,  or  historical,  is  relevant  and 
exact.  The  book  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive — no  Gazetteer 
of  the  World  ever  was  exhaustive,  or  can  be — but  it  is  an  admir- 
able work  of  the  kind,  and  of  a  convenient  form  for  ordinary  use. 

We  have  also  received  the  official  Papers  and  Reports  relating 
to  Minerals  and  Mining,  New  Zealand,  1894  (Wellington: 
Costall) ;  Joint-Metallism,  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  (Putnam's 
Sons) ;  Bars  to  British  Unity,  by  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Wanliss 
(Scottish  Home  Rule  Association) ;  Industry  and  Property,  by 
Geoege  Beooks,  vol.  ii.  (published  by  the  Author,  Halesworth, 
Suffolk) ;  International  Bullion  Money,  by  G.  Handasyde  Dick 
(Effingham  Wilson)  ;  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
Part  III.  (Stanford) ;  As  You  Like  It,  edited  by  J.  C.  Smith, 
M.A.  (Blackie  &  Son),  the  "Warwick  Shakspeare";  The 
Country ;  Month  by  Month,  edited  by  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S. 
Boulgee,  Part  XII.  (Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster)  ;  The  Book  of  the 
Fair,  Part  XX.  (Chicago :  Bancroft  Co.) ;  The  Lamplighter,  by 
Miss  Cummins,  and  The  Pathfinder,  by  Fenimoee  Coopee 
(Blackie  &  Son),  "School  and  Home  Library"  Series;  5,000 
Words  often  Misspelled,  by  William  H.  P.  Phyfe  (Putnam's 
Sons)  ;  The  Azrael  of  Anarchy,  by  Gustave  Llnbach  (Simpkin 
&  Co.)  ;  A  Game  of  Chess,  by  J.  Fogeety  (Diprose  &  Bateman) ; 


The  Popular  Medical  Monthly,  No.  45  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  My 
Chiefs,  by  a  Former  Assistant-Master  (Cox) ;  Rustling  Reeds,  by 
"  Goosestep  "  (Leadenhall  Press) ;  and  The  Secret  of  Long  Life, 
by  Robeet  Bell,  M.D.  (Glasgow  :  Bryce). 


In  Muggleton  College,  which  Messrs.  Constable  send  us,  a 
belated  imitator  of  the  early  Victorian  humourists  displays  some 
satirical  ambition  and  a  singular  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave.  The  decaying  corpse  of  the  great  "  coat  of  aims  "  joke  is 
dragged  out,  and  indeed  displayed  upon  the  cover,  "  the  wise  men 
of  Gotham  proper  vested  sable,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  a 
Podbury,  a  Timmins,  a  Mrs.  Parkinson,  ghosts  of  a  departed 
facetiousness,  gibber  and  pass.  There  are  abundant  references  to 
educational  topics,  and  the  anonymous  author's  sarcastic  craving 
in  this  direction  is  conspicuous,  but  not  more  so  than  his  iucapacity 
to  gratify  it. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

ly/TESSRS.  MACMILLAN  announce  a  new  series  of  reprints 
of  famous  English  novels,  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Illustrated  Standard  Novels."  Each  volume  will  consist  of  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pages,  crown  8vo.,  and  will  be 
printed  on  antique  paper,  and  published  at  3s.  6d.  It  will  con- 
tain forty  full-page  and  text  illustrations,  and  an  introduction  by 
a  well-known  critic.  The  series  will  begin  on  January  15,  after 
which  a  volume  will  appear  every  month.  The  first  three  volumes 
will  be :  Miss  Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee, 
illustrated  by  Miss  Chris  Hammond,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  ;  Captain  Marryat's  Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father,  illustrated  by  Henry  M.  Brock,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  David  Hannay;  and  Michael  Scott's  Tom  Cringle's 
Log,  illustrated  by  J.  Ayton  Symington,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris.  Among  the  volumes  to  follow  are  Miss 
Austen's  Sense  and  Sensibility,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hugh  ThomsoD, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Do^son ;  George  Borrow's 
Lavengro,  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell ;  and  Thomas  Gait's  Annals  of  the  Parish 
and  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brock, 
with  an  introduction  by  Canon  Ainger.  We  are  specially  glad 
to  notice  that  the  series  is  to  contain  some  work  of  Gait,  whose 
"  neglected  novels,"  as  Mr.  George  Meredith  wrote  in  his  essay 
on  "  The  Idea  of  Comedy,"  "  have  some  characters  and  strokes  of 
shrewd  comedy."  A  reprint  of  some  of  Gait's  best  stories  would 
be  specially  interesting  at  a  time  when  modern  Scotch  humour  is 
exposed  to  a  somewhat  exaggerated  reverence. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to  add  to  the  "Men  of  Action"  series 
volumes  on  Wolfe,  by  A.  G.  Bradley ;  Nelson,  by  J.  K. 
Laughton  ;  and  Colin  Campbell,  by  Archibald  Forbes.  They  also 
announce  a  book  on  The  Essentials  of  Logic,  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Bosanquet. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  will  publish  on  Monday  a  second  edition, 
brought  up  to  date,  of  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith's  Life  and 
Enterprises  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  which  is  the  only  full  and 
complete  account  of  De  Lesseps  in  English. 

The  Clarendjn  Press  will  shortly  publish,  in  Arabic  and  Eng- 
lish, a  work  attributed  to  Abu  Salih,  the  Armenian,  probably 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  The 
Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt  and  some  Neighbouring 
Countries.  It  will  appear  in  the  series  of  "  Anecdota  Oxoniensia," 
but  the  translation  and  notes  will  be  issued  separately.  It  will 
be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  Egyptian  geography,  on  the 
Coptic  religion,  and  on  the  relations  existing  in  the  twelfth 
century  between  the  Christians  and  Mahommedans  of  Egypt. 
The  text  is  edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  from 
the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Butler,  author  of  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  has 
added  copious  notes. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Son  have  in  preparation  a  new  and 
complete  Concordance  to  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  editions  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf, 
and  the  English  revisers.  This  will  be  the  first  Concordance 
fully  embodying  the  results  of  modern  textual  criticism.  It  is 
to  be  issued  in  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
ready  in  the  spring. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  book 
on  Darwinism  and  Race  Progress,  by  Professor  Haycroft,  who 
cheerfully  propounds  a  number  of  theories  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  questions  of  public  health,  charity,  the  criminal  classes, 
the  workhouses,  which  he  confidently  believes  will  immediately 
commend  themselves  to  the  public  conscience  and  intelligence. 
He  is  not  entirely  on  the  side  of  Democracy  or  what  is  generally 
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looked  upon  as  progress,  and  he  points  out  the  strong  probability 
of  racial  deterioration  if  present  fashions  in  charitable  interference 
are  too  carefully  carried  out. 

The  1895  edition  of  Debret.t  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
revised  to  the  first  week  in  December  ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  Judicial  Bench  will  be  issued 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Parliamentary  Session. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged, 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed    Mi  83  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 

or  to  the  Office,  38  fouiaAHPTON  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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AND 
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NEW 
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OF 


©bjets  6'Hrt 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  PIANOFORTES 

re  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  tbem  distinct  advantages,  viz  : 
PERFECT  MATERIALS  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT 

PERFECT  INTENTIONS  PERFECT  FINISH 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION  PERFECT  ACTION 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE, 
Legion  of  Honour.   Numerous  Gold  Medals. 
JOHN"   BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
Makers  to  T  R.H.  the  PKINCE  and  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
18,  20,  and  22  WIGJIORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Lis's  fiee  of  Ike  Leading  Music  Sellers. 


CRAMERS 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CKA.  TIER'S  ZPI^HSTOS 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 
PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood.  Collard,  Ibaeh.  Frard, 
Blu'hner.  St">inway,  &c,  in  stock,  fullest  Cash  Discounts,  cr 
on  our  Hire  Systfm. 

SECOND-HAND  PUNOSby  all  makers,  returned  from  hire, 
now  specially  offered  from  £15.   Send  for  Price  Lists. 

CRAMER'S,  199  tnd  -01  hEUENT  STREET.  W. 
and  46   40  MOOROATE  STREET.  E.C..  LONDON. 


SOLD    MEDAL    HEALTH    EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

BENGER'S 
FOOD 

bp  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  INVALIDS,  &  The  AGED. 

*  Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected.  It  is  invaluable."— London  Medical  Record. 
Ia  Tins,  Is.  8d.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  10s.,  of  all  Chemisti,  Sco. 


FOUNDED  1823. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LIFE 

ASSURANCE 


ASSETS,  £2,850,000.      INCOME,  £350,000. 


THE  NEW 

"EDINBURGH"  POLICY. 

A  Yearly  Payment  at  the  rate  of 
«S4  PER  CENT, 
will  secure 
filOO   AT  DEATH 

if  at  any  time  within  25  years, 
An  Annual  Return  of 
5  PER   CENT.  FOR  LIFE 
after  the  25  years  have  expired,  and 
£100  IN  CASH 

when  that  yearly  payment  ceases. 

The  Policyholder  may  drop  the  yearly  5  per  cent,  at  any 
time  and  have  the  £100  in  eash. 


See  Special  Prospectus  for  particulars  of  these  and  other 

Guaranteed  Options. 


Head  Office:— 22  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
London  Office:— 11  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.G. 

ERARD  ROYAL  PIANOS  AND  HARPS, 

As  recently  supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  are  n  a<!  ■  in  every  variety  o£ 
case  to  suit  all  styles  of  furniture.  "  The  high  traditions  and  experience  of  120 
years'  trading  place  this  firm  iu  a  unique  position  as  the  makers  par  excellence 
of  Perfect  Pianofortes." 

S.  Sc.  P.  ERARD, 

EOYAL  PIAUOFORTE  MAKEES 

18  GEEAT  MIRLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


THROAT 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness  and   dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the 
voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  a»-e  excited  by  the  aci 
of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable 
confections  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in 
bores,  7Jd. ;  tins,  Is.  l£d. ;  labelled  "  JAMES 
KPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48 
Threadneedle  Street, and  170  Piccadilly,  London." 


MEDOC—  VIN"  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will  be  13s 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  J-Bots. 


7s.  6d. 


DINNER  CLARET —ST.  ESTEPHE. 

*^       Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 

strongly  recommend  this  wipe.   On  comparison  it  will  be     16s.  9s. 
found  equ»l  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle, at  22s.,  5i6s.,  308.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condit  on,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeiux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875,  1878, 
1880,  1884,  1887,  1883, 1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 
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THEATRES,  &c. 


HAYMARKET   THEATRE. — Mr.  TREE, 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager. 
TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at9.30  o'clock,  JOHN- A-DREAMS, 
by  C.  Hadoon  Ciiambkks 
MATINCES  e.-cry  Saturday,  at  2.3').   Last  Wednesday  MATINEE,  Wednesday  next, 
December  l'J. 

Special  MATINEES,  Thursday,  December  20,  and  Wednesday,  December  2U,  at  2,  THE 
MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

LAST  WEEK. 

RIVIERA   and   NORTH   ITALY.— EX  BIBITION   of  97 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  AINSLIE  BEAN.  NO.VOPiN.  Admission 
including  Catalogue,  Is.—THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  28  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


OYAL    SOCIETY  of   BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  SOW  OPEN.   Ten  till  Five.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hun.  Secretary. 


1}  OYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
V  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

LECTURE  ARRANGEMENTS  BEFORE  EASTER,  1835. 

Lecture  Hour,  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

  ft 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 

Professor  J.  A.  FLEMING,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S..  M.R.I..  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineerinc; 
in  University  College.  London.  Six  Lectures  (adapted  to  u  Juvenile  Auditory)  on  THE 
WORK  OF  AN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  On  December  27  CI  liursdny),  December  29,  1691  ; 
January  1,  3,  5,  0,  1895.   One  Guinea  the  Course  ;  Children  under  16,  Halt-a-Guinea. 

Professor  CHARLES  STEWART.  M  R.C.S.,  F.L.S..  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology. 
R.I.  Twelve  Lectures  on  THE  INTERNAL  FRAMEWORK  OF  PLANTS  AND 
ANIMALS.  On  Tuesdays,  January  10,  22,  89,  Febiuary  5,  12,  19,  SO,  March  6,  12,  19,  26, 
April  2.   One  Guinea  the  Course. 

WILLIAM  SAMUEL  LILLY,  Esq.,M.A..  Hon.  Fellow  of  Petfrhouse,  Cambridge.  Four 
Lectures  on  THE  ENGLISH  HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  NINE  EEER  i  ll  CENTURY. 
On  Thursdays,  January  17,  21, 31,  February  7.  Halt'-a-Guinea. 

L.  FLETCHER.  Esq  .  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Keener  of  Minerals  at  the  Brlti«h  Museum.  Three 
Lectures  on  METEORITES.   On  Thursdays,  February  11,  21,  !8.  Half-a-Guinea. 

SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER.  Esq,  M.A..  LL.D.  Three  Lecture)  on  THREE 
PERIODS  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  HISTORY  : — Cli  File  Monarchy  ;  (2)  The 
Commonwealth  ;  v3J  The  Restoration.   Ou  Thursdays,  March  7,  11,  21.  liali-a-Guinea. 

E.  B.  TYI.OR.  Esq..  D.C.L.,  LL.D..F.R  S.  Two  Lectures  on  ANIMISM,  as  shown  in 
the  Religions  of  the  Lower  Races.   On  Thursdays,  March  28,  April  1.   Half- a- Guinea. 

LEWIS  F.  DAY,  Esq.  Three  Lectures  on  STAINED  GLA'S  WINDOWS  AND 
PAINTED  GLASS  (from  the  point  of  view  of  Art  and  craltsmanshi))).  On  Saturdays, 
January  19,  26,  February  2.  liall-a-Guinea. 

A.  C.MACKENZIE.  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Three 
Lectures  on  MUSIC  (with  Musical  Illustrations).  On  Saturdays,  February  9,  16.  23.  Half-a- 
Guinea. 

The  Rieht  Hon.  LORD  RAYLEIGH,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S..  M.R.I. ,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  R.I.  Six  Lectures  on  LIGHT  or  SOUND.  On  Saturdays,  March  2, 
9,  16,  23,30,  April  6.   One  Guinea. 

Subscription  (to  Non-Members)  to  all  Courses  of  Lectures  (extending  from  Christmas  to 
Midsummer).  Two  Guineas.  Tickets  issued  daily  at  the  Institution,  or  sent  by  post  on  receipt 
of  Cheque  or  Pcst-Orhce  Order. 

Members  may  purchase  not  less  than  Three  Single  Lecture  Tickets,  available  for  any 
Lecture  lor  Ilatf-a-Guinea. 

The  FRIDAY  EVENING  MEETINGS  will  begin  on  January  18,  at  9  P.M.,  when  Pre- 
feasor  DEWAR  will  give  a  Discourse  on  PHOSPHORESCENCE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ACTION  AT  THE  TEM  PEKA  FUR  K  OF  BOILING  LIQUID  AIR.  Succeeding  Dis- 
courses will  probably  be  given  by  Sir  C'OLIN  ScoTT-MoNCRlEFF,  Mr.  HENRY  lRVINO,  Dr. 
G.  Sims  Woodhead.  Mr.  Clinton  T.  Dent,  Professor  A.  Schi'Stbr.  Rev.  Canon 
Aingsr,  Professor  A.  W.-Rdckkk,  Professor  Rorkhts- a usten,  Sir  Wemyss  RKiD,  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  A kmstrong,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Haylkigii,  and  other  gentlemen.  To  these 
Meetings  Members  and  their  Friends  only  are  admitted. 

Persons  desirious  of  becoming  Members  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary.  When 
proposed  they  are  immediately  admitted  to  all  the  Lectures,  to  the  Friday  Evening  Meetings, 
and  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Rooms  ;  and  their  Families  are  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at 
a  reduced  charge.  Payment:  F  irst  Year,  Ten  Guineas  ;  afterwards,  Five  Guineas  a  year  ;  or 
a  composrtion  of  Sixty  Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL* 


ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 
COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1895. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assistant 
Engineers  )n  the  Public  Works  Department  and  Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Telegraph  Department  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, at  the 

CoUege. 

T?  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of 

£80,  one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.  Examination  besrins  July  17.  For  further  Information 
arply  to  the  Hev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 

(BUNDLE  SCHOOL— CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  SCIENCE, 

^-^  and  ENGINEERING  Sides.   Fees,  £65  (o  £75  a  year. 

Successes  1S93-4  :  Five  Open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition.  This  Term  :  Four  Open 
Scholarships  in  Classics,  one  Science  Exhibition  (at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge!,  and  one 
Science  Scholarship.    Eighteen  Boys  gained  Ilieher  Certificates  with  fourteen  distinctions. 

Next  Term  begins  January  19  Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

GAFE  INVESTMENT. — 200  £1  SHARES  in  PUBLISHING 

*^  BUSINESS,  established  17  years,  paying  10  per  cent.,  for  SALE  at  Par.  Whole  or 
Part — Addtess,  Miss  Cunningham,  9  Champion  Grove,  Denmark  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

T)R.  EDWIN  L.  SHATTUCK,  American  Dentist,  D.M.D 

Harvard  'late  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  at  Harvard  University")' 
GENUINE  AMERICAN  DENTISTRY,  at  most  moderate  fees,  bv  a  genuine  American 
Dentist.  Crown  Work,  Artificial  Teeth  without  Plates,  Gold  Fillings,  &c.  No  fee  for 
Consultation.  Ten  to  five. 

23  CONDUIT  STREET,  Bond  Street,  W. 


M 


ETROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Bnpported entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

This  Is  the  oily  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  In  the 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Bankers:  Messrs.  Barclay,  Buv as.  Tbittob,  Bahsok,  Bouvbrib, a  CO. 

117  Victoria  8treet,  S.W.  11.  W.  TOMLIN,  ixerttary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.O. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ol 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUES  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


fG.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 
IH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receivc-s  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity, 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  ol 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In- Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospita} 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. , 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 

NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Officb  :  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to  Twelve  Year; 
of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  "  where  they  can  obtair 
a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and 
Laundry,to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  anc' 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There 
are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  60  more 
but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase,  on  pre- 
ssntation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATION?. 
Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  bt 
gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's  Street,  arc 
by  the  Secretary,  at  the  OfBoes,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communication! 
should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


T 


HE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.   (Founded  1863.) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MacDONALD,  M.D. 
Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Bd. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 
Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT, 

Secretary. 
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CHRONICLE. 


MR.  M'EWAN'S  remarkable  speech  at  Edinburgh 
is  referred  to  in  our  first  leader.  Otherwise 
there  is  not  much  to  record  of  political  importance 
in  home  affairs.  Mr.  Bryce,  speaking  at  Aberdeen 
on  Monday,  suggested — we  know  not  on  what  grounds 
— that  the  Tory  Party  would  not  hesitate  to  pass 
so  revolutionary  a  measure  as  a  Women's  Franchise 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords,  because  they  be- 
lieved most  women  would  vote  Tory ;  and  yet  the 
Tory  orators,  he  said,  are  never  weary  of  denouncing 
the  revolutionary  measures  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Mr. 
Bryce  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  abolition  of 
the  Lords.  "  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
*'  abolish,  not  only  the  present  House  of  Lords,  but 
"  any  and  every  kind  of  Second  Chamber.  Some  of 
"  you  probably  desire  that.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
:'  the  country,  or  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  whole,  desires, 
**  or  sees  any  need  for,  so  strong  a  measure."  If  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  be  reformed,  said  Mr.  Bryce, 
*'  it  should  contain  no  hereditary  peers.  It  ought  to 
M  be  elective."  But  the  most  practical  course,  in  his 
opinion,  is  to  "  clip  the  wings  of  the  Lords  by  reducing 
**  their  power  of  rejection."  He  then  went  on  to 
suggest  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright  ten  years  ago, 
by  which  "  the  Lords  need  not  disappear,  nor  lose  all 
"  their  functions.  They  may  retain  the  right  to 
"  suggest  amendments  and  require  the  reconsideration 
"of  a  measure,  and  a  certain  time  might  be  allowed 
*'  during  which  public  opinion  could  express  itself — a 
"  matter  of  great  consequence  in  a  country  like  ours, 
<!  where  the  organs  of  opinion  are  so  numerous  and 
"  potent.  When  that  time  had  elapsed,  the  will  of 
"  the  people,  if  again  expressed  through  their  repre- 
"  sentatives,  would  prevail."  The  scheme  is  altogether 
too  crude  and  academic  to  need  serious  consideration. 


Captain  Younghusband,  the  well-known  traveller, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
Japanese  will  reach  Pekin  in  the  course  of  another 
month.  The  Japanese  have  captured  Hai-tcheng,  which 
is  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Mukden,  the  capital  of 
Manchuria ;  and  as  Mukden  is  only  defended  by  a 
stone  wall,  Captain  Yoonghusband  does  not  think  they 
will  have  the  least  difficulty  in  taking  the  town.  But, 
Mukden  is  not  now  the  real  capital  of  the  country,  and 
he  believes  that,  in  order  to  bring  China  to  complete 
submission,  the  Japanese  will  have  to  march  the  two  or 


three  hundred  miles  further  to  Pekin.  The  cold  is 
severe,  he  says,  in  Manchuria  during  December  and 
January,  but  dry ;  there  is  no  wind.  When  he  himself 
marched  from  Mukden  to  Pekin,  the  average  tempera- 
ture stood  at  zero,  Fahrenheit.  That  this  will  tell  on 
the  Japanese  troops  Captain  Younghusband  thinks 
certain ;  but  probably  not  so  much  as  is  com- 
monly imagined.  "  Proper  clothing  will  keep  out 
"  cold  there  in  a  way  it  does  not  seem  able  to  here." 
The  roads,  too,  are  at  this  time  of  the  year,  he  says, 
"  in  perfect  condition.  They  are  frozen  hard,  and  it 
"  is  in  the  winter  that  all  the  traffic  of  the  country  is 
"  carried  on."  There  is  also,  he  says,  abundance  of 
transport  and  of  food.  "There  are  no  physical 
"  obstacles  on  the  road  to  Pekin,"  for  the  rivers  are 
frozen  over.  "  And  the  road  is  not  barred  either  by 
"  any  really  strong  fortified  place.  Shan-hai-kuan  is 
"  fortified,  but  principally  towards  the  sea.  At  the 
"  time  of  my  visit  the  only  defence  from  the  land  side 
"  was  the  Great  Wall — a  formidable  obstacle,  cer- 
"  tainly,  but  not  likely  to  detain  troops  of  the 
"  Japanese  standard  very  long." 


Writing  last  week  upon  the  Elections  in  London  of 
the  Vestries  and  Boards  of  Guardians  we  predicted  "  A 
"  Ratepayers'  Revolt."  Moderates  and  Progressives,  we 
showed,  were  uniting  with  Ratepayers'  Associations 
against  Radical  and  Social  Democrats.  Our  predictions 
were  justified  by  the  event.  The  result  of  the  contest 
has  been  on  the  whole  distinctly  favourable  to  the 
Moderates.  A  determined  effort  should  now  be  made  to 
obtain  a  fair  representation  of  Moderate  opinion  in  the 
County  Council.  Why  should  that  body  show  a  great 
majority  of  Progressives,  while  the  Parliamentary 
elections  show  a  majority  of  about  3  to  2  in  favour  of 
Conservatives  ?  The  County  Council  has  proved  itself 
faddist  and  bigoted,  and  when  its  accounts  are  seen 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  does  not  turn  out  to 
be,  also,  an  expensive  luxury.  . 


Professor  Skeat  appealed  to  the  public,  last  March, 
for  6,oool.  to  endow  a  lecturership  in  English  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  public  outside  Cambridge  ha? 
responded  with  something  under  285Z.  in  cash  and 
promises.  There  is  nothing  very  strange  about  this. 
The  University  is  poor,  but  not  so  poor  as  to  be  forced 
to  beg  in  this  unseemly  fashion.  The  real  difficulty — 
as  Professor  Skeat  knows — is  that  the  Mediaeval  and 
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Modern  Languages  Tripos  is  looked  upon  at  Cambridge 
with  the  contempt  and  suspicion  which  it  has  taken 
such  pains  to  deserve ;  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
there  that  it  is  not  well  to  spend  money  on  anything 
connected  with  that  foolish  farce.  The  young  student 
of  English  literature  must  get  along  as  best  he  can 
with  Professor  Skeat,  the  Clarke  Lecturer's  discourses 
at  Trinity,  and  the  various  gentlemen  who  lecture 
under  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Board,  as 
far  as  the  University  is  concerned.  After  all,  this  is  not 
so  very  unreasonable ;  it  gives  about  one  teacher  to 
every  two  male  students. 


Lord  Kosebery,  at  Stratford,  warned  the  Labour 
party  that,  "  If  you  do  not  identify  yourself  with  either 
"  political  party,  no  political  party  will  identify  itself 
"  with  you,"  and  called  upon  the  Labour  organiza- 
tions to  ally  themselves  with  the  Liberals.  He  went 
on  to  say,  "  I  quite  admit  that  there  are  many  ideals 
"  which  men  hold  who  belong  to  Labour  organizations 
"  — some  ideals  which  were  put  forward  at  the  recent 
"  Norwich  Congress,  which  it  would  be  affectation  for 
"  the  Liberal  party  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  could 
"  conscientiously  share ;  but  we  have  not  yet  got  to 
"  points  where  any  such  difference  need  come  in."  In  a 
few  weeks  we  may  be  watching  the  Premier's  gradual 
conversion  even  to  the  whole  of  the  Norwich  Congress 
ideals. 


If  Isaac  Disraeli  were  alive  at  the  present  day,  he 
would  add  the  common  acceptance  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
as  a  poet,  or  critic,  or  anything  else,  as  an  item  to  his 
Curiosities  of  Literature.  Here  are  some  specimens 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  criticism.  Mr.  Davidson's 
romantic  ballads  are  "  finer  than  Eossetti's,  in  virtue 
"  of  their  superior  directness  and  simple  force  of 
"  dramatic  utterance."  Mr.  Thompson  "  carries  ima- 
"  gery  safely  up  into  the  topmost  heaven  of  in- 
"  vention,  such  as  (sic)  no  other  English  poet  since 
"  Shakspeare  has  ever  ventured  (sic)."  As  examples 
of  subtle  appreciation,  we  note  the  following : — Mr. 
Yeats's  "  finest  poem "  is  "  a  little  dream-play  called 
"  '  The  Countess  Kathleen.' "  Mr.  Kipling's  poetry 
"  is  full  of  staggeringly  fine  images,  the  straight, 
"  simple  imagery  of  sailors  and  soldiers."  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Davidson's  "  Ballad  of  a  Nun,"  we  are  told  that 
"  the  passion  and  glamour  [a  favourite  word  with  Mr. 
"  Le  Gallienne]  of  some  of  its  verses  are  unsurpassed 
"  either  by  Mr.  Davidson  or  any  other  living  poet." 
As  for  Mr.  Watson,  we  are  informed  that  "  no  living 
"  poet  can  pack  so  much  into  a  line  as  Mr.  Watson; 
"  indeed,  Pope  and  Tennyson  are  his  only  rivals  in 
"  that."  We  will  spare  our  readers  any  more  of  this 
"  criticism." 


Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  declares  it  to  be  "beyond 
"  question  that  the  alien  immigration  into  the  United 
';  Kingdom  is  both  absolutely  and  relatively  insignifi- 
"  cant,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  im- 
"  migrants  congregate  in  three  centres — London,  Man- 
"  Chester,  and  Leeds — and  are  engaged  in  one  branch 
"  of  industry,  we  should  hear  little  of  the  '  displace- 
"  '  ment  of  native  labour  by  the  lower- priced  labour  of 
"  '  aliens.'  "  And  he  doubts  if  a  restriction  of  immi- 
gration might  not  involve  a  serious  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. Perhaps  if  Mr.  Drage  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that,  in  the  eleven  months  end- 
ing November  30,  52,000  less  emigrants  left  the 
Unitei  Kingdom  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  he  might  have  thought  differently. 
The  emigration  statistics  show  a  falling  off  of  45,000 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  alone,  due  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  distress  prevalent  there. 
Emigration  to  Canada  is  also  decreasing ;  that  to  the 
Cape  is  stationary.  I 


Mr.  Mundella  is  trying  to  creep  back  into  political 
life.  He  informed  his  Sheffield  constituents  last  Satur- 
day that  when  he  joined  the  Cabinet  in  1892  he 
"  cheerfully"  consented  to  retire  from  his  directorship 
of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency.  Mr. 
Mundella  was  a  director  of  the  Company  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  found  itself  in 
August  1892  amply  accounts  for  Mr.  Mundella's 
cheerfulness  in  retiring  from  it.  He  has  not  yet 
explained  how  it  was  that  when  he  resigned  his  place 
as  director  he  also  sold  the  whole  of  his  shares  in  the 
Company,  and  left  the  unfortunate  shareholders  to 
flounder  on  into  "  reconstruction  "  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 


Mr.  Irving  has  evidently  been  hard  hit  by  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  five  weeks  ago 
commenting  upon  the  ridiculous  distinction  he  drew 
between  the  music-hall — "  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
"ment"  he  called  it — and  the  theatre.  He  referred 
to  it  in  his  speech  at  the  Manchester  Arts  Club,  and 
patronizingly  admitted  that  he  had  seen  many  music- 
hall  performances  and  enjoyed  them.  "  But,"  he  went 
on,  "  this  does  not  prove  that  the  artistic  conditions 
"  of  the  music-hall  and  the  artistic  conditions  of  the 
"  theatre  are  identical.  You  do  not  describe  a  music- 
"  hall  entertainment  as  drama,  any  more  than  you 
"  describe  a  sheriff's  officer  as  an  attorney."  But  you 
would  describe  Mr.  Chevalier  and  Dan  Leno  as  artists 
and  dramatic  artists,  while  Mr.  Irving's  chief  con- 
tribution to  "  the  artistic  conditions  of  the  theatre" 
has — not  a  few  persons  think — been  limited  to  the 
raise  en  scene. 


A  Committee  of  "  large  and  independent  share- 
"  holders  "  in  the  South-Eastern  Eailway,  numbering 
amongst  them  members  of  the  great  Yorkshire  banking 
house  of  Beckett,  have  issued  a  circular  to  their 
co-proprietors,  asking  for  support  to  an  effort  to  force 
Mr.  Eddy  on  to  the  Board  with  the  view  of  his 
ultimately  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Company.  What 
the  result  will  be  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  That  Mr.  Eddy 
is  a  railway  man  of  quite  exceptional  ability,  and  that 
in  the  six  years  during  which  he  has  administered  the 
Government  railways  of  New  South  Wales  he  has 
added  very  largely  to  the  brilliant  reputation  which  he 
acquired  on  the  North-Western  and  Caledonian  Kail- 
ways  in  England,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  the 
present  directors  evidently  do  not  desire  his  services, 
being  persuaded  that  they  and  their  Company  stand  in 
no  need  of  reform.  If  the  issue  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  votes,  not  of  the  shareholders,  but  of  the  South- 
Eastern  season-ticket  holders,  the  result  would  perhaps 
be  less  doubtful. 


Our  administration  of  West  Africa  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  scarcely  been  attended  with  brilliant  and 
startling  success.  The  French  have  succeeded  in 
securing  the  Hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia, 
and  partly  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  result  is  that  caravans 
are  prevented  by  the  French  from  entering  the  British 
possessions,  and  prohibitory  duties  are  levied  on  all 
produce  coming  from  the  interior.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  these  vexatious  measures  are  in  the 
highest  degree  damaging  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
colonies.  The  French  have  now  made  up  their  minds 
to  get  the  Hinterland  of  Lagos,  our  most  flourishing 
colony,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate.  Its  annual  trade  exceeds  one 
million  sterling,  and  is  steadily  growing.  The  French 
have  already  declared  a  protectorate  over  the  Borgu 
country.  If  this  Protectorate  be  sanctioned  by  our 
Government,  the  prosperity  of  Lagos  will  quickly 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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"A  SECOND-KATE  NOBLEMAN." 

CONTEMPORARY  history  is  seldom  written  with 
any  regard  for  truth.  As  a  rule,  it  happens  that 
1  those  who  know  the  facts  will  not  disclose  them  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  that  those  who  write  about 
|  them  have  to  guess  at  their  causes  and  connexion  from 
insufficient  data.  Very  often,  too,  the  arid  waste  of 
1  meaningless  incidents  presents  nothing  of  interest, 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  commonplace. 
Now  and  then,  however,  a  moment  of  contemporary 
history  is  worth  depicting,  either  for  its  dramatic  in- 
tensity— its  revelation  of  clashing  characters — or  for 
its  importance  in  relation  to  the  future.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  Lord  Rosebery's 
accession  to  the  Premiership  was  in  either  of  these 
senses,  or  indeed  in  any  sense,  a  great  historical  event. 
In  nothing  are  the  marionettes  important  save  for  the 
historic  magnificence  of  the  theatre,  the  vastness  of 
the  stage,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  they  are 
appointed  to  control.  Their  persons  borrow  significance 
from  their  positions,  and  their  actions  gain  importance 
from  their  consequences.  Nevertheless,  intrigue  is 
always  amusing ;  and  gratified  as  well  as  foiled  ambi- 
tion has  a  certain  dramatic  interest  for  the  spectator, 
especially  when  he  sees  that  blind  chance  filled  the 
seat  of  arbiter,  and  awarded  the  prize. 

It  was  understood  in  London  for  some  years — in 
fact,  ever  since  the  Liberal  split — that  Lord  Rosebery 
was  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Liberal  Premier- 
ship. But  as  often  as  the  whisperings  became  audible 
in  large  circles  they  were  met  by  brutal  denials. 
Panegyrics  of  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  would 
appear  in  some  of  the  party  prints ;  "  he,"  we  were 
told,  "  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ;  to 

"  him  the  reward  must  be  assigned,  or — or  "  and 

the  whisperings  died  away,  only,  however,  to  be  started 
afresh  a  little  later  with  a  new  theme.  "  Lord  Rose- 
"  bery,"  we  heard,  "  is  persona  grata  in  the  highest 
""  quarters  ;  he  is  looked  upon  as  eminently  safe  ;  his 
"  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  so  moderate  and 

sound,  really  in  accordance  with  the  highest  tradi- 
"  tions  5  Radicals  would  have  some  title  to  respect  if 
"  they  had  Lord  Rosebery  for  a  leader,"  and  so  forth. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  farewell  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  occa- 
sion in  his  parting  speech  to  attack  the  House  of 
Lords.  "  That  finishes  it,"  said  the  wiseacres.  "  Lord 
4;  Rosebery  has  no  chance  now.    The  Grand  Old  Man 

spoke  as  he  did,  hoping  that  Sir  W.  Vernon  Har- 
'"  COURT  would  succeed  him,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
*'  impossible  for  Lord  Rosebery  to  obtain  the  leader- 
""  ship — a  Peer  cannot  possibly  attack  the  very  ex- 
"  istence  of  the  House  of  Peers." 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  gossip  would  be  corroborated 
•by  events.  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  was  no  light 
figure  to  be  blown  aside ;  and,  however  eager  the 
Court  may  have  been  to  act,  it  was  difficult  to  pass 
over  the  choice  of  the  party,  even  though  a  rebuff 
was  nor  feared.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt  did  not  occupy  a  strong  position 
in  his  own  party.  The  Stalwarts  did  not  believe  in 
his  Radicalism,  and  did  not  forget  that  he  had  attacked 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  out  of  office. 
But  the  most  curious  and  significant  fact  was  that  Sir 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt  had  no  backing  in  the  Press. 
Newspaper-men  looked  upon  him  as  a  Trimmer  with- 
out political  principles,  and  without  that  commanding 
ability  which  wins  pardon  for  all  faults.  Now,  Sir 
William  himself  has  always  disliked  the  Press,  and 
•depreciated  its  influence.  It  is  very  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  note  how  this  weakness  revenged  itself  on  him 
when  greater  shortcomings  went  without  punishment. 

While  every  one  was  wondering  who  the  Queen  would 
send  for,  a  whisper  suddenly  ran  through  the  Lobbies 


of  the  House  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  very  man  to 
lead  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  ;  that,  to  use 
his  own  frankly  cynical  epigram,  "  A  Peer  should  be 
"  set  to  catch  the  Peers."  The  point  of  the  oxymoron 
struck  a  Radical  journalist  of  rare  ability,  as  sensitive 
to  the  charm  of  a  dramatic  stroke  as  genius  is  apt 
to  be,  and  he  took  up  the  whisper  and  transformed 
it  into  a  cry.  In  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  one  Radical  paper  of  real  influence, 
Mr.  Massingham  cast  his  vote  for  Lord  Rosebery. 
To  say  that  he  gave  good  reasons  for  his  selection 
is  to  do  his  ability  but  simple  justice.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  more  difficult  to  say  how  he  converted  the 
proprietors  and  editor  to  his  view.  At  any  rate, 
freedom  was  accorded  to  him,  and  he  used  it  ably, 
enthusiastically,  peremptorily.  The  Court  had  got  at 
length  what  it  wanted — a  pretext — and  the  next  thing 
we  heard  was  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  reluctantly  consented  to  form  a  Liberal 
Ministry. 

The  incident  is  so  interesting,  or  at  least  so  amusing 
and  peculiar  in  itself,  that  we  can  afford  to  say  nothing 
about  the  intrigues  that  went  on  simultaneously  with- 
in the  Ministry.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  well  served  by  his  supporters,  and  still 
better  served  by  what  we  call  chance,  by  greedy 
personal  ambitions,  impossible  to  calculate,  that  have 
since  begun  to  show  themselves.  At  the  time,  the 
Court  was  amply  justified  in  looking  upon  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a  man  of  real  capacity  and  moderate  in 
counsel,  who  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  guide  modern 
Radicalism  into  safe  and  practically  harmless  ways — in 
fact,  a  sort  of  lightning-conductor.  He  had  inherited 
position  and  gained  wealth  ;  he  knew  their  advantages 
— none  better ;  he  was  an  able  speaker  whose  super- 
ficial cleverness  no  one  could  deny  ;  he  had  already 
conducted  Foreign  Affairs  with  sagacity  and  success  on 
the  lines  of  a  reasonable  Imperialism.  Such  a  man,  it 
was  thought,  would  surely  see  what  was  patent  to  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  what  Mr.  M'Ewan  pointed  out  to 
the  electors  of  the  Central  Division  of  Edinburgh  on 
Monday  last,  that  Home  Rule  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
that  the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  successful, 
must  have  mending  and  not  ending  for  its  object.  To 
say  that  the  Court  has  been  disappointed  in  this  estimate 
of  Lord  Rosebery  is  to  say  but  little.  The  complaint 
is  universal.  Even  the  extremest  Radicals  cannot  be 
accused  of  lacking  both  sense  and  earnestness.  An 
honest  and  able  opponent  is  what  an  Englishman  loves  ; 
for  the  time-server  he  has  never  shown  a  high  appre- 
ciation. Friend  and  foe  alike  are  astounded  by 
the  feather-brained  instability  of  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  given  a  hundred  proofs.  He  began,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  a  phrase  about  "the  predomi- 
"  nant  partner,"  which  seemed  to  relegate  Home 
Rule  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  The  Irish 
threatened,  and  forthwith  Lord  Rosebery  recanted. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  him  in  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Years  ago  he  had  attempted  to  reform 
that  body  ;  he  is  a  Second-Chamber  man  by  con- 
viction ;  and  jet  when  Mr.  Asquith,  presumably 
bidding  for  the  Leadership,  declared  against  him, 
Lord  Rosebery  again  recanted,  and  had  the  cynical 
audacity  to  assert  that  he  had  never  had  any  intention 
of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords.  So  he  goes  on 
cheerfully,  contradicting  himself  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  with  the  slightest  possible  excuse,  accepting  and 
defending  every  irrational  fad  that  may  be  pressed 
upon  him,  and  trying  to  soften  the  suddenness  of  his 
conversions  by  ill-timed  merriment — a  curious  modern 
sort  of  cheap  weathercock,  that  tells  you  nothing 
about  the  direction  of  the  wind  because  it  whirls  round 
with  every  breath  of  air.  And  the  mournful  part 
of  it  is  that  all  the  while  his  real  convictions  have  been 
those  of  three-fourths  of  the  moderate  men  of  his  own 
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party,  as  Mr.  M'Ewan  has  not  been  afraid  to  show. 
Lord  Rosebery's  character  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  accept  Mr. 
Labotjchere's  estimate  of  him  as  "  a  second-rate 
"  Nobleman." 


THE  KAISER  ON  TEIAL. 

WE  are  beginning  to  comprehend,  little  by  little, 
the  dynamic  character  of  the  revolution  wrought 
by  the  death-bed  at  Livadia.  When  time  enough  has 
passed  for  the  development  of  consequences  and  the 
estimation  of  results,  we  shall  find,  apparently,  that  the 
event  left  nothing  in  Europe  untouched.  Among  the 
numerous  effects  already  visible,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing for  the  moment  than  the  altered  position  in  which 
the  German  Emperor  finds  himself.  A  few  months 
ago  he  loomed  the  most  powerful  individual  figure  in 
the  whole  armed  camp  of  the  Continent.  The  popular 
imagination  put  thunderbolts  into  his  hand,  and  even 
hostile  observers  yielded,  more  or  less  reluctantly,  to 
the  glamour  of  interwoven  eccentricity  and  directness, 
of  levity  and  sombre  might,  which  hung  about  him. 
At  midsummer  he  seemed  not  only  the  most  interest- 
ing personage  of  his  generation,  but  the  most  im- 
portant as  well.  Now,  in  December,  it  is  all  changed. 
He  has  dwindled  swiftly,  and  under  our  very  eyes, 
to  the  estate  of  being  merely  one  among  a  dozen 
contemporary  monarchs.  The  lime-light  which  beat 
upon  him  has  been  withdrawn,  rather  than  shifted 
elsewhere;  and  he  has  become  simply  a  William,  as 
the  others  are  Humberts  or  Leopolds.  Latterly,  he 
has  grown  to  be  almost  a  silent  William,  as  if  he 
suspected  in  this  wintry  mood  toward  him  an  element 
of  boredom. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  William  of  splendid 
recent  memory  was  a  direct  product  of  conditions  which 
the  tragedy  at  Livadia  ended.  The  personal  equation 
counted  for  something.  A  slow,  inarticulate,  heavy- 
minded  Czar  served  as  a  foil  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  the  brisk  and  showy  qualities  of  the  Kaiser. 
But  of  much  more  weight  was  the  international  situa- 
tion which  the  late  Czar  created  and  maintained.  He 
was  strong  enough  to  make  good  his  wish  to  be  his 
own  Foreign  Minister  ;  but  the  wish  itself  was  born  of 
weakness.  Alexander  III.  nursed  personal  dislikes, 
and  profoundly  distrusted  other  people's  motives.  This 
unforgiving  obstinacy  and  universal  suspicion  made  it 
impossible  for  Eussia  during  the  late  reign  to  have 
allies.  They  rendered  even  the  spectacular  Cronstadt- 
Toulon  friendship  a  rather  painfully  one-sided  affair. 
The  Russo-German  commercial  treaty,  signed  while 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  still  gay  with  decorations, 
showed  thinking  Frenchmen  how  little  true  substance 
lay  beneath  that  friendship.  They  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  Czar's  reserve  and  chilling  caution  with  the 
frank  and  generous  exuberance  of  the  young  German 
Emperor.  When  President  Carnot  was  murdered, 
Berlin  so  far  eclipsed  St.  Petersburg  in  the  fervour  and 
tact  of  its  condolences  that  what  may  be  called  a  cult 
of  William  began  in  the  French  press,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  his  visiting  Paris  in  1900  became  a  popular 
subject  of  discussion. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  Russian  isolation 
that  William  shone.  The  fact  that  the  Czar  would 
have  no  friends  put  the  Kaiser  in  a  position  to  choose 
his  friends  where  he  would — which  meant  giving 
the  law  to  Europe.  He  carried  himself  in  large 
matters  ss  one  fit  to  occupy  a  great  place.  Men  grew 
reconciled  to  the  frivolity  and  pettiness  in  small 
matters — the  dogmatic  interference  with  academic 
awards  to  painters,  sculptors,  and  historians,  the 
implied  impertinence  to  Vibchow,  the  open  injustice 
to  architect  Wallot,  the  omission  of  the  dedicatory 
YDem  deutschen  Volke"  from  the  Reichstag  build- 


ings' facade ;  they  forgave  even  "  The  Song  of  Aegir." 
All  these  seemed  the  vagaries  of  a  genius  to  sym- 
pathetic folk.  To  the  least  emotional  German  they 
seemed  bearable,  so  long  as  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  character  of  a  German  Emperor  who  could  also 
impress  himself  upon  his  time  as  the  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

Now,  suddenly  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
anything.  The  Triple  Alliance  to-day  frightens  no- 
body— unless,  it  may  be,  the  two  members  of  it 
having  something  to  lose,  who  behold  with  dismay  the 
callous  willingness  of  their  bankrupt  third  partner  to 
make  other  bargains  in  any  new  direction.  A  poten- 
tial re-grouping  of  the  Great  Powers  is  in  the  air 
— perhaps  exhibits  itself  in  tangible  form  in  the 
Armenian  Commission.  At  all  events,  the  conditions 
which  thrust  the  German  Empire  forward  as  the 
master  of  the  Continental  situation,  and  held  William 
aloft  as  the  one  upon  whose  words  all  waited,  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  sensible  diminution  of  prestige  abroad  will  be 
grievous  enough  to  this  supersensitive  Imperial  tem- 
perament. The  crash  at  home  is  infinitely  worse.  All 
Germany  seems  to  have  surrendered  itself  to  a  convul- 
sion of  spiteful  bad  temper.  Those  who  only  sulked 
before  are  out  in  the  streets  swearing  now.  The  Social 
Democrats,  who  sat  dumb  in  their  seats  while  the  rest 
of  the  Reichstag  raised  a  perfunctory  cheer  for  their- 
Warlord,  are  only  a  little  more  obviously  in  revolt  than 
half  their  colleagues.  On  Monday,  when  the  Govern- 
ment specially  desired  to  secure  a  first  reading  for  their 
new  anti-revolutionary  measures,  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag  deigned  to  attend  the 
session,  and  all  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Minis- 
terial parties  could  not  bring  the  attendance  to  within 
forty  of  the  necessary  quorum.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  President,  in  announcing  the  adjournment 
over  the  holidays,  omitted  the  customary  wish  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Our  German 
friends  are  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  either. 
That  anything  serious  will  result  from  their  storm  of 
ill- humour  need  not  be  suggested  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  attendant  circumstances  to  indicate,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  ill-humour  will  be  short-lived.  The 
German  Empire  is  an  abnormally  expensive  structure, 
the  cost  of  supporting  which  was  only  tolerable  when 
it  involved  the  rewards  of  European  dictatorship. 
Shorn  of  this  glorified  offset,  the  annual  tax-levy  in- 
vites new  enmities  on  every  side,  and  it  is  already 
treated  as  a  foregone  conclusion  in  Berlin  that  the 
Reichstag  will  reject  the  Government's  plans  for  raising 
more  money.  At  the  best,  there  must  follow  a  season 
of  unequalled  political  unrest  and  angry  contention. 
The  alternative  of  a  resort  to  extra- constitutional 
means  is  still  less  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  Emperor  William  will  enter  upon  his  thirty- 
sixth  year  next  month,  under  conditions  far  more  try- 
ing than  he  has  hitherto  encountered.  His  career  on 
Olympus  was  undoubtedly  entertaining,  and  was  not, 
on  the  whole,  unworthy.  But  it  is  finished,  and  he 
descends  into  a  work-a-day  world  to  take  up  the  task 
of  kingship  in  earnest.  It  is  a  sore  task  at  the  lightest 
— complicated  here  by  an  insufficient  revenue,  a  dis- 
contented people,  and  at  least  partial  failure  of  the 
guarantees  against  invasion,  spoliation,  and  dismem- 
berment upon  which  Germany's  chief  reliance  was  built. 
His  principal  Ministers  are  hardly  of  his  free  choosing. 
His  imperial  will  has  been  publicly  humbled  by  the 
necessity  of  throwing  Count  Caprivi,  whom  he  believed 
in  and  desired  to  keep  in  office,  as  a  sop  to  the  violent 
agrarian  faction  ;  yet  neither  the  mutinous  landed 
aristocracy  whom  he  sought  to  pacify,  nor  the  other 
warring  parties  and  cliques,  find  in  the  half-hearted 
demeanour  of  the  amiable  stopgap,  Prince  Hohen- 
lobe,  any  suggestion  of  the  strong,  capable,  governing 
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hand  whose  aid  the  Emperor  so  seriously  needs.  His 
own  personal  authority  has  suffered,  alike  from  being 
wasted  in  needless  friction  with  obstacles  of  his  own 
making,  and  from  the  reaction  of  outside  opinion.  The 
outlook  is  a  gloomy  one — as  forbidding  in  its  way  as 
any  which  a  Hohenzollern  has  faced  in  the  past. 
William  has  a  peculiar  fondness  for  describing  him- 
self as  a  descendant  of  the  childless  Frederick  II. 
The  impending  test  will  reveal,  for  the  first  time,  how 
much  of  the  stuff  which  changed  the  beaten  fugitive 
of  Kolin  into  the  victor  of  Leuthen  he  has  in  him. 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

THE  death  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  deprives  English 
literature  of  the  most  charming  and  sympathetic 
writer  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a  fastidious  craftsman, 
caring,  we  might  almost  say  pre-eminently,  for  style ;  yet 
he  was  popular.  He  was  most  widely  known  as  the  writer 
of  boys'  books  of  adventure  ;  yet  he  was  the  favourite  read- 
ing of  those  who  care  only  for  the  most  literary  aspects  of 
literature.  In  the  few  days  since  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  England,  the  newspapers  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  comparing  him  with  Montaigne,  with  Lamb,  with 
Scott,  with  Defoe ;  and  he  has  been  not  merely  compared, 
but  preferred.  Uncritical  praise  is  the  most  unfriendly 
service  a  man  can  render  to  his  friend;  but  here,  where 
^so  much  praise  is  due,  let  us  try  to  examine  a  little  closely, 
just  what  those  qualities  are  which  call  for  praise,  and  just 
what  measure  of  praise  they  seem  to  call  for. 

Stevenson  somewhere  describes  certain  of  his  own  essays 
as  being  "but  the  readings  of  a  literary  vagrant."  And,  in 
truth,  he  was  always  that,  a  literaiy  vagrant;  it  is  the 
secret  of  much  of  his  charm,  and  much  of  his  weakness. 
He  wandered,  a  literary  vagrant,  over  the  world,  across  life, 
and  across  literature,  an  adventurous  figure,  with  all  the 
irresponsible  and  irresistible  charm  of  the  vagabond.  To 
read  him  is  to  be  for  ever  setting  out  on  a  fresh  journey, 
along  a  white,  beckoning  road,  on  a  blithe  spring  morning. 
Anything  may  happen,  or  nothing ;  the  air  is  full  of  the 
gaiety  of  possible  chances.  And  in  this  exhilaration  of 
the  blood,  unreasoning,  unreasonable,  as  it  is,  all  the  philo- 
sophies merge  themselves  into  those  two  narrow  lines 
which  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  piously  encloses  for  us  : — 
"  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  thiDga, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kiDgs." 

It  is  the  holiday  mood  of  life  that  Stevenson  expresses, 
and  no  one  has  ever  expressed  it  with  a  happier  abandon- 
ment to  the  charm  of  natural  things.  In  its  exquisite  ex- 
aggeration, it  is  the  optimism  of  the  invalid,  due  to  his  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  health,  and  the  delights  of  health,  are 
what  really  matter  in  life.  Most  of  those  who  have 
written  captivatingly  of  the  open  air,  of  what  are  called 
natural,  healthy  things,  have  been  invalids :  Thoreau, 
Richard  J efferies,  Stevenson.  The  strong  man  has  leisure 
to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  other  things ;  he  can  indulge 
in  abstract  thinking  without  a  twinge  of  the  brain,  can 
pursue  the  moral  issues  of  conduct  impersonally ;  he  is  not 
condemned  to  the  bare  elements  of  existence.  And,  in  his 
calm  acceptance  of  the  privileges  of  ordinary  health,  he  finds 
no  place  for  that  lyric  rapture  of  thanksgiving  which  a 
bright  day,  a  restful  night,  wakens  in  the  invalid.  The 
actual  fever  and  languor  in  the  blood  :  that  counts  for 
something  in  Stevenson's  work,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  some 
of  its  fascination. 

His  art,  in  all  those  essays  and  extravagant  tales  into 
which  he  put  his  real  self,  is  a  romantic  art,  alike  in  the 
essay  on  "  Walking  Tours  "  and  the  "  Story  of  the  Young 
Man  with  the  Cream  Tarts."  Stevenson  was  passionately 
interested  in  people ;  but  there  was  something  a  trifle  elfish 
and  uncanny  about  him,  as  of  a  bewitched  being  who  was 
not  actually  human,  had  not  actually  a  human  soul,  and 
whose  keen  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  fellows  was  really 
a  vivid  curiosity,  from  one  not  quite  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  about  him.  He  saw  life  as  the  most  absorbing,  the 
most  amusing,  game;  or,  as  a  masquerade,  in  which  he 
liked  to  glance  behind  a  mask,  now  and  again,  on  the  wind- 
ing and  coloured  way  he  made  for  himself  through  the 
midst  of  the  pageant.  It  was  only  in  his  latest  period  that 
he  came  to  think  about  truth  to  human  nature  ;  and  con-, , 


cerning  his  "  serious  "  prose  fiction  another  hand  is  to  write 
something  in  these  columns.  He  was  never  really  himself 
save  when  he  was  in  some  fantastic  disguise.  From  "  The 
Pavilion  on  the  Links "  to  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  he 
played  with  men  and  women  as  a  child  plays  with  a 
kaleidoscope ;  using  them  freakishly,  wantonly,  as  colours, 
sometimes  as  symbols.  In  some  wonderful,  artificial  way, 
like  a  wizard  who  raises,  not  living  men  from  the  dead,  but 
the  shadows  of  men  who  had  once  died,  he  calls  up  ceitain 
terrifying,  but  not  ungracious,  phantoms,  who  frisk  it 
among  the  mere  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  bringing  with 
them  the  strangest  "airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell." 
No ;  in  tli9  phrase  of  Beddoes,  Stevenson  was  "  tired  of 
being  merely  human."  Thus  there  are  no  women  in  his 
books,  no  lovers ;  only  the  lure  of  hidden  treasures  and 
the  passion  of  adventure.  It  was  for  the  accidents  and 
curiosities  of  life  that  he  cared,  for  life  as  a  strange  picture, 
for  its  fortunate  confusions,  its  whimsical  distresses,  its  un- 
likely strokes  of  luck,  its  cruelties,  sometimes,  and  the  touch 
of  madness  that  comes  into  it  at  moments.  For  reality, 
for  the  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  represent 
them  as  they  are,  he  had  an  impatient  disregard.  These 
matters  did  not  interest  him. 

But  it  is  by  style,  largely,  we  are  told,  that  Stevenson  is 
to  live,  and  the  names  of  Lamb  and  of  Montaigne  are 
called  up  on  equal  terms.    Style,  with  Stevenson,  was  cer- 
tainly a  constant  preoccupation,  and  he  has  told  us  how, 
as  a  lad,  he  trained  himself  in  the  use  of  language — how,  in 
his  significant  phrase,  he  "  lived  with  words  " — by  "  playing 
the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne, 
to  Baudelaire,  and  to  Obermann."    He  was  resolved  from 
the  first  to  reject  the  ready-made  in  language,  to  combine 
words  for  himself,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  used  them  before ; 
and,   with  labour  and  luck,  he  formed    for   his  use  a 
singularly  engaging  manner  of  writing,  full  of  charm,  fresh- 
ness, and  flexibility,  and  with  a  certain  human  warmth  in 
the  words.    But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  style  in  the 
abstract  without  taking  into  account  also  what  it  ex- 
presses; for  true  style  is  not  the  dress,  but  the  very 
flesh,  of  the  informing  thought.     Stevenson's  tendency, 
like  that  of  his  admirers,  was  rather  to  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  this  plain  and  sometimes  uncongenial  fact.  But, 
in  comparing  him  with  the  great  names  of  literature, 
we  cannot  but  feel  all  the  difference,  and  all  the  meaning 
of  the  difference,  between  a  great  intellect  and  a  bright 
intelligence.    The  lofty  and  familiar  homeliness  of  Mon- 
taigne, the  subtle  and  tragic  humour  of  Lamb,  are  both  on 
a  far  higher  plane  than  the  gentle  and  attractive  and 
whimsical  confidences  of  Stevenson.    And,  underlying  what 
may  seem  trifling  in  both,  there  is  a  large  intellectual  force, 
a  breadth  of  wisdom,  which  makes  these  two  charming 
writers  not  merely  charming,  but  great.    Stevenson  re- 
mains charming ;  his  personality,  individual  and  exquisite 
as  it  was,  had  not  the  strength  and  depth  of  greatness. 
And,  such  as  it  was,  it  gave  itself  to  us  completely  ;  there 
was  no  sense,  as  there  is  with  the  really  great  writers,  of 
reserve  power,  of  infinite  riches  to  draw  upon.    Quite  by 
himself  in  a  certain  seductiveness  of  manner,  he  ranks, 
really,  with  Borrow  and  Thoreau,  with  the  men  of  secondary 
order  in  literature,  who  appeal  to  us  with  more  instinctive 
fascination  than  the  very  greatest ;  as  a  certain  wayward  and 
gipsy  grace  in  a  woman  thrills  to  the  blood,  often  enough, 
more  intimately  and  immediately  than  the  colder  correctness 
of  classic  beauty.    He  is  one  of  those  writers  who  speak  to  us 
on  easy  terms,  with  whom  we  may  exchange  affections. 
We  cannot  lose  our  heart  to  Shakspeare,  to  Balzac ;  nay, 
even  to  Montaigne,  because  of  the  height  and  depth,  ths 
ardour  and  dignity  of  the  wisdom  in  his  "  smiling  pages " 
(to  use  Stevenson's  own  word).    But  George  Borrow  makes 
every  one  who  comes  under  his   charm  a  little  unfit 
for  civilization,  a  little  discontented  with  drawing-rooms  ; 
Thoreau  leads  his  willing  victim  into  the  austerity  of 
the  woods ;  and  Stevenson  awakens  something  of  the  eternal 
romance  in  the  bosom  even  of  the  conventional.    It  is  a 
surprising,  a  marvellous  thing  to  have  done  ;  and  to  afford 
such  delights,  to  call  forth  such  responsive  emotions,  is  a 
boon  that  we  accept  with  warmer  rejoicing  than  many  more 
solid  gifts.    But  to  be  wine  and  song  to  us  for  a  festive 
evening  is,  after  all,  not  the  highest  form  of  service  or  the 
noblest  ministration  of  joy.    It  is  needful  to  discriminate 
in  these  generous  and  perilous  enthusiasms,  as  it  is  in 
judging  fairly  of  the  character  of  our  friend.    Let  us  love 
our  friend,  with  all  his  shortcomings  ;  let  h;m  be  the  more 
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lovable  for  them,  if  chance  wills  it ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  aware  of  the  truth,  before  we  proceed  to  act  with  affec- 
tionate disregard  of  it.  Stevenson  captivates  the  heart  : 
that  is  why  he  is  in  such  danger  of  being  wronged  by  in- 
discriminate eulogy.  Let  us  do  him  justice  :  he  would 
have  wished  only  for  justice.  It  is  a  dishonour  to  the  dead 
if  we  strive  to  honour  their  memory  with  anything  less 
absolute  than  truth. 

STEVENSON'S  ROMANCES. 

NO  man  of  letters  in  this  generation  has  excited  so  keen 
and  personal  an  interest  in  himself  and  in  his  doings 
as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  His  earlier  essays  contained 
the  self-revelations  of  a  nature  composed  of  exquisite  differ- 
ences ;  and  Stevenson,  like  Lamb,  accordingly  found  it  easy 
to  make  his  readers  his  lovers.  This  is  the  peculiar  reward 
of  the  subjective  writer.  Nor  is  this  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  charm  of  Stevenson's  character ;  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  cherish  for  him  a  passionate 
affection  that  exaggerates  his  achievement  and  blinds  them 
to  its  shortcomings ;  and  these  personal  friends  are  among 
the  best-known  writers  of  the  day.  The  love  and  admira- 
tion he  inspired  render  it  difficult  and  almost  painful  for 
those  who  did  not  know  him  to  speak  of  his  work  with  the 
requisite  impartiality. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  is  able  to 
do  first-rate  things  in  both  subjective  and  objective  work. 
Balzac  wrote  masterpieces,  but  when  he  attempted  direct 
self- revelation  in  Louis  Lambert  he  failed.  Stendhal,  in  Le 
Rouge,  et  Le  Noir,  analysed  his  own  nature  and  the  passion 
of  love  in  the  most  wonderful  and  searching  way  ;  his 
Chartreuse  de  Parme,  however,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
paint  the  world  outside  himself,  is  scarcely  a  success.  Is 
it  possible  that  Stevenson  has  succeeded  where  the  giants 
failed  1  We  are  assured,  on  all  hands,  that  this  is  the  fact. 
The  Times,  in  a  singularly  sympathetic  leading  article, 
says : — "  But  if  it  is  through  his  poems  and  essaysjjjthat 
Stevenson  appeals  most  strongly  to  our  affection,  it  is  by 
his  stories  that  he  has  conquered  his  immense  audience  and 
secured,  so  far  as  the  like  can  be  prophesied  of  any  contem- 
porary writer,  a  fame  that  will  endure  "  ;  and,  after  placing 
him  far  above  the  other  purely  romantic  writers  of  this 
generation,  the  critic  compares  him  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  words  that  challenge  examination.  "  Even  of 
Scott's  '  languid,  inarticulate  twaddle  ' — the  expression  is 
Stevenson's — he  is  properly  conscious,  and  avoids  it  with 
ihe  scrupulousness  of  a  Flaubert  toiling  at  his  phrases  and 
his  words.  In  another  way  he  regards  his  master  as  at 
best  a  shocking  example  ;  Catriona,  his  one  heroine,  talks 
the  talk  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  not  the  stilted  absurdities 
which  Scott  is  heedless  enough  to  put  in  the  lips  even  of 
Di  Vernon,  whom,  if  we  love,  we  love  in  spite  of  her 
pedantries.  Stevenson's  self-criticism,  indeed,  was  severe 
and  constant."  First  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  not 
Stevenson's  estimate  of  his  own  writings.  In  a  couple  of 
verses  which  were  published  as  a  sort  of  preface  to  Treasure 
Island,  he  puts  himself  as  a  writer  of  boys'  books  with 

Kingston  or  Ballantyne  the  brave, 
Or  Cooper  of  the  wood  and  wave ; 

and,  again,  in  the  dedication  to  Kidnapped,  he  hopes  that 
if  his  friend  does  not  like  the  tale,  perhaps  his  friend's 
son  will.  This  self-estimate  seems  to  us  singularly  accurate. 
It  is  with  Cooper  and  Marryat  he  must  be  measured,  and 
not  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  are  sure  to  be  reminded 
indignantly  of  his  "  style  "  and  his  "  consummate  art."  In 
regard  to  his  style,  Stevenson  has  again  judged  himself  in 
the  verses  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He  talks 
there  about 

"  the  old  romance,  retold 
Exactly  in  the  ancient  way  " ; 

and  this  was  evidently  his  purpose.  As  a  writer 
of  romance  he  cast  off  at  the  very  outset  that  self- 
conscious,  fastidious,  bookish  style  of  his  earlier  essays, 
and  tried  to  speak  simply,  directly,  plainly,  like 
Defoe  or  Swift.  He  was  not  quite  successful  in  this 
attempt,  even  in  Treasure  Island.  The  boy  who  is  the 
narrator  of  the  story  is  observant,  and  prudent,  and 
thoughtful,  in  a  degree  which  continually  sets  probability 
at  defiance,  and  the  delicate  precision  of  the  verbal  style 
seems  to  us  to  be  "  out  of  character,"  though  in  itself  ex- 
cellent. The  narrative,  too,  is  clear  and  full  of  interest, 
moving  with  a  briskness  which  is  exhilarating.    The  book 


is  a  first-rate  boys'  book,  which  is  likely  to  live  with 
Peter  Simple  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  A  longer 
lease  of  life  or  higher  place  cannot  be  given  to  it.  For 
the  incidents  in  it  are  moi'e  improbable  than  those  used 
by  Marryat  or  Cooper,  and  the  characters  in  it  are  less 
lifelike.  No  one  pretends  that  the  narrator,  or  the  Squire, 
or  the  Doctor,  or  Hands,  or  Merry,  or  any  of  the  sailors, 
are  more  than  mere  lay- figures ;  but  Stevenson's  friends 
assert  that  Long  John  Silver,  the  true  villain-hero  of  the  book, 
is  a  creation.  These  advocates  seem  to  forget  that  a  cold- 
blooded murderer  and  double-dyed  traitor,  a  monster  of 
scheming  cruelty  and  wickedness,  is  but  made  the  more 
unnatural  by  a  perfect  good  temper  and  a  pliability  that 
does  not  belong  to  vertebrates.  The  weakness  of  the  villain 
is  that  he  cannot  trust  any  one ;  Silver  trusts  his  desperate 
enemies  with  his  own  life  carelessly.  We  prefer  Chucks 
the  Boatswain  of  Marryat's  romance  to  Long  John  Silver ; 
as  an  artistic  creation  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  cook. 
Treasure  Island  is  an  excellent  boys'  book,  as  we  have  said, 
and  no  more.  But  it  is,  without  doubt,  very  much  better 
than  any  other  of  Stevenson's  romances. 

As  the  writer  in  The  Times  has  so  praised  them,  we  will 
glance  at  Kidnapped  and  Catriona.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  is  that  the  style  has  become  personal  and  self-con- 
scious. A  raw  Scotch  lad  of  sixteen,  David  Balfour,  is 
supposed  to  tell  the  story.  And  he  tells  it  so  that  on  every 
page  we  see  that  David  Balfour  is  but  a  mask  through 
which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  speaking,  a  cultured  man 
of  letters  of  middle  age,  of  no  small  experience  and  no  little 
pride  in  his  mastery  of  words.  The  first  sentences  of  Kid- 
napped might  be  taken  to  prove  this  point,  or  this  phrase 
taken  at  hazard  will  do  :— 

"  The  better  to  set  this  fear  at  rest,  I  changed  the  form  of 
my  inquiries ;  and,  spying  an  honest  fellow  coming  along  a 
lane  on  the  shaft  of  his  cart,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  tell  of  a  house  they  called  the  House  of  Shaws."  "  An 
honest  fellow  "  is  a  gem  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy  of  sixteen. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  Scott's  "  languid,  inarticulate  twaddle," 
but  Scott  never  did  anything  in  the  way  of  style  worse  than 
Stevenson  has  reached  in  the  David  Balfour  of  Kidnapped, 
and  especially  of  Catriona.  Surely  it  is  no  worse  for  a 
hero  to  be  inarticulate  than  for  a  raw  Scotch  lad  to  break 
from  his  dialect  into  precious  literary  English.  For  David 
will  talk  to  you  of  "mops  and  mows"  and  "redeeming 
vices,"  as  easily  as  of  "  genty  maids  "  and  "  daft  limmers." 

And  just  as  Kidnapped,  considered  as  a  romance,  is 
written  in  much  worse  style  than  Treasure  Island,  so,  too,  it 
falls  below  Treasure  Island  as  a  narrative  of  adventure. 
There  are  longueurs  in  it,  and  the  interest  is  now  with 
David  Balfour,  and  now  with  Alan  Breck.  Let  us  con- 
sider Alan  for  a  moment.  The  majority  of  Stevenson's 
admirers  seem  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  best  portrait 
in  Stevenson's  gallery.  He  is  brave,  boastful,  kindly, 
and  adroit,  and  may  well  be  compared  to  O'Brien  in  Peter 
Simple,  save  that  his  habit  of  exaggeration  makes  him 
slightly  more  genial  and  lifelike  than  Marryat's  hero. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  Catriona. 
The  critic  in  The  Times  thinks  her  Stevenson's  one  hero- 
ine, and  is  not  afraid  to  compare  her  with  Di  Vernon. 
We  are  not  so  bold.  Although  the  charms  of  Di  Vernon 
seem  to  be  wearing  thin  with  age,  we  yet  prefer  her  as  a 
sketch  to  Catriona.  But  this  book  does  contain  a  figure  du 
second  plan  which  really  deserves  praise  as  being  both  life- 
like and  charming.  Miss  Grant  is,  we  think,  the  only 
woman's  figure  into  which  Stevenson  has  breathed,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  breath  of  life. 

A  writer  of  boys'  books,  his  admirers  only  do  him  harm 
when  they  compare  him  as  a  novelist  with  the  creator 
of  Balfour  of  Burley. 


ANOTHER  BASIS  FOR  LIFE. 

VERY  attractive  is  the  question  whether  life  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  little  planet  of  ours.  The 
latest  contribution  to  this  branch  of  speculation  is  that 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  who,  like  his  predecessors, 
starts  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
inseparably  associated  with  certain  complex  combinations 
of  the  chemical  elements  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  proceeds  to  search  space  for  these  elements 
under  conditions  of  temperature  that  admit  of  vitality. 
Undeniably,  so  far  as  our  assured  knowledge  goes,  this 
association  is  forced  upon  us ;  protoplasm,  the  common 
basis  of  all  terrestrial  life,  is  a  highly  unstable  and  com- 
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plicated  grouping  mainly  of  the  atoms  of  these  four 
elements  and  sulphur,  and  all  the  phenomena  we  call  vital, 
up  to  and  including  the  processes  of  mind,  are  associated 
with  the  decomposition  of  some  of  this  substance  and  the 
oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Yet  it  is  certainly  open 
to  question  whether  this  connexion  of  life  with  the  five 
elements  specified  above  is  absolutely  inevitable,  whether 
there  are  not  other  groups  to  be  found  which  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  running  through  a  series  of  combinations  and  , 
decompositions  that  would  afford  the  necessary  material  j 
basis  for  a  quasi- conscious  and  even  mental  superstructure. 

The  life  that  depends  upon  the  interplay  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur  is  limited  by  com- 
paratively narrow  bounds  in  the  scale  of  temperature.,  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water  or  far  below  the  freezing-point.  Within  these  limits 
the  net  result  of  vital  processes — from  the  point  of  view  of 
material  science — is  the  oxidation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
previously  unoxidized  material  and  the  formation  of  stable 
and  inert  substances.  On  the  supposition,  accepted  by  all 
scientific  men,  that  the  earth  is  undergoing  a  steady  process 
of  cooling,  there  was  formerly  a  phase  in  its  existence  when 
life,  as  we  know  it,  was  impossible  because  of  the  excessive 
temperature ;  and  in  the  future  it  will  again  become  impos- 
sible when  the  temperature  is  such  that  the  products  of 
vital  activity  (of  which  the  principal  are  carbon-dioxide 
and  water)  become  solid  at  the  moment  of  formation,  and 
can  no  longer  be  thrown  off  by  the  living  substance.  In 
that  remote  future  we  may  anticipate  that  the  former  basis 
of  life  will  form  trader  the  chilly  atmosphere  a  lifeless 
covering  to  the  dead  earth,  and  that  if  we  could  travel 
forward  in  time  we  should  find  above  the  present  rocks 
layers  of  ice,  solid  ammonium  carbonate,  solid  carbon- 
dioxide,  a  large  series  of  compounds  of  carbon  with  its 
former  contributors  to  the  vital  process,  once  quasi-fluid 
and  active,  but  now  solid  and  inert. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  investigate  it,  contains  a  vast  assembly  of  compounds  of 
the  elements  silicon  and  aluminium,  with  various  metals. 
Clay  consists  of  these  two  and  the  elements  of  water; 
ordinary  sand  and  the  quartz  of  granite  are  two  forms  of 
an  oxide  of  silicon  quite  parallel  with  carbon  dioxide ;  all 
the  other  constituents  of  granite,  moreover,  contain  silicon 
and  aluminium.  The  whole  science  of  mineralogy,  indeed, 
turns  upon  silicon  and  aluminium,  and,  excepting  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  compounds,  we  can  find  nowhere  else  such  an 
extensive  variety  of  groupings,  such  a  ringing  of  the  changes 
of  combination,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  these  two 
elements.  But  under  existing  conditions  of  temperature, 
all  the  innumerable  mineral  species  are  mere  inert  oxidized 
matter,  stable,  static,  and  dead. 

Bather  more  than  a  year  ago  Professor  Emerson  Beynolds 
pointed  out  that  at  very  much  higher  temperatures  this 
immobility  of  the  silicon  compounds  might  be  exchanged 
for  a  vigorous  activity;  that  at  temperatures  above  the 
points  of  decomposition  of  the  majority  of  the  carbon- 
nitrogen  compounds  a  silicon-aluminium  series  may  con- 
ceivably have  presented  cycles  of  complicated  syntheses, 
decompositions,  and  oxidations  essentially  parallel  to  those 
that  underlie  our  own  vital  phenomena.  He  then  laid 
stress  upon  the  numberless  points  in  which  carbon  and 
silicon  resemble  each  other  and  differ  from  the  remainder  of 
the  elements,  their  unconquerable  solidity  and  the  similarity 
of  the  three  solid  forms  of  each,  the  peculiar  relation 
of  their  atomic  weights  in  Mendelejeff's  series,  the  paral- 
lelism of  their  compounds — normal  silicates  to  carbonates, 
silica  to  carbon  dioxide,  chloroform  to  silicon  chloroform — j 
and  so  forth.  Altogether  his  case  was  at  least  fascinatingly: 
plausible.  And  if  we  are  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the 
chemical  accompaniments  of  life  were  rehearsed  long  ago 
and  at  far  higher  temperatures  by  elements  now  inert,  it  is 
not  such  a  very  long  step  from  this  to  the  supposition  that 
vital,  sub-conscious,  and  conscious  developments  may  have 
accompanied  such  a  rehearsal. 

One  is  startled  towards  fantastic  imaginings  by  such  a  sug- 
gestion :  visions  of  silicon-aluminium  organisms— why  not. 
silicon-aluminium  men  at  once? — wandering  through  an 
atmosphere  of  gaseous  sulphur,  let  us  say,  by  the  shores  of  a 
sea  of  liquid  iron  some  thousand  degrees  or  so  above  the 
temperature  of  a  blast  furnace.  But  that,  of  course,  is 
merely  a  dream.  The  possibility  of  a  material  evolution 
of  an  analogue^to  protoplasm  in  the  past  history  of  our 
planet  upon  a  silicon-aluminium  basis  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  a  dream.    And  in  this  connexion  it  is 


interesting  to  remark,  as  bearing  upon  their  relative  in- 
portance  in  extra-terrestrial  space,  that  silicon  is  a  far  more 
abundant  and  frequent  constituent  of  meteorites  than 
carbon,  and  that  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  incandescent  carbon,  is  just  as 
probably  silicon  in  the  incandescent  state. 

i  — 


BEMBBANDT  VAN  BYN. 

THE  series  of  reproductions  in  photogravure  from  the 
paintings  by  Bembrandt,  in  the  Gallery  at  Cassel, 
which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  lately  published,  appears  while 
the  mind,  if  not  of  the  public,  at  least  of  some  few  in- 
dividuals, is  still  exercised  about  the  loss  to  the  nation  of 
Lady  Ashburnham's  picture.  And  so  we  turn,  not  un- 
pardonably,  perhaps,  to  the  portfolio  plates  that  we  may 
better  realize  the  deficiencies  of  our  National  Gallery  in 
regard  to  this  master.  Mr.  Heinemann's  plates,  let  us  here 
add  by  the  way,  are  admirable.  They  are  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  convey  a  proper  notion  of  the  original  pictures, 
which  they  reproduce  with  great  brilliancy  and  fidelity  : 
and  in  these  and  other  respects  they  are  equal  to  the 
best  photographic  reproductions  hitherto  published.  The 
only  blot  in  the  publication,  and  that  an  insignificant  one, 
is  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore's  introductory  note.  It  is 
written  throughout  with  a  trick  of  perpetual  parenthesis : 
but  literary  style,  we  imagine,  is  not  to  be  had  by  merely 
thrusting  one  obvious  sentence  into  the  midst  of  another 
very  obvious  sentence.  It  is  the  silliest  way  of  writing 
imaginable ;  and  for  what  reason  Mr.  Wedmore  affects 
it  we  cannot  tell,  except,  perhaps,  to  lend  an  air  of  pre- 
ciousness  to  a  few  simple  statements  of  fact. 

Although  our  National  Gallery  possesses  a  very  remark- 
able series  of  portraits,  both  heads  and  half-lengths,  which 
include  examples  of  Bembrandt's  work  in  his  early  and  late 
manners ;  it  contains  nothing  that  is  altogether  comparable 
in  beauty  and  fascination  to  the  famous  portrait  of  his  wife, 
Saskia  van  Uylenborch,  in  which  flesh  and  blood  shine  out 
with  the  splendour  and  exquisiteness  of  a  piece  of  jeweller's 
work ;  nothing,  perhaps,  unless  it  be  Bembrandt's  own 
portrait,  which  was  painted  some  few  years  later,  in  1640. 
And  again,  although  we  have  several  admirable  composi- 
tions of  small  figures,  such  as  "  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery  "  and  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  we  have 
no  picture  in  which  an  "  historical "  subject  is  treated  with 
the  same  importance  as  that  of  "  Jacob  blessing  the  children 
of  Joseph."  But  in  another  respect  our  Gallery  is  yet  more 
deficient.  In  England  the  finest  examples  of  Bembrandt's 
landscapes  remain  in  private  hands  :  our  national  collection 
possesses  only  one  picture  of  this  kind  by  him  ;  the  sombre 
landscape  of  trees,  with  the  little  figures  of  Tobias  and  the 
Angel  in  the  foreground.  This  little  painting  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  interest  and  beauty ;  yet  it  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  picture  with  the  ruin  upon  the  verge  of  a  hill, 
in  the  Gallery  at  Cassel.  "  This  landscape,"  writes  Mr. 
Wedmore,  "  is  one  of  not  a  few  evidences  alike  of  Bem- 
brandt's love  of  a  broad  and  serene  beauty  and  of  his 
ready  perception  of  minute  fact.  ...  If  certain  details  in 
the  foreground  attest,  as  I  must  claim  they  do,  Bembrandt's 
quickened  fidelity  to  minute  fact,  all  the  lines  of  the  com- 
position, its  colour  glowing,  yet  sober,  its  wonderful 
illumination,  with  the  light  in  its  so  tranquil  heavens 
tenderly,  yet  broadly,  diffused — all  these  compel  from  us 
the  admission  that  the  master  of  Dutch  painting,  who 
passed  his  time  with  a  Humanity  of  which  never  too  much 
was  dignified,  and  only  a  little  actually  beautiful,  was 
himself  not  insensible  to  beauty,  introduced  now  in  this 
modest  fashion,  now  that ;  so  that,  though  the  beautiful 
was  present,  the  artificial  might  hardly  appear."  Surely, 
Mr.  Wedmore  is  not  apologizing  for  Bembrandt's  want  of 
taste  1  Would  he  repeat  the  old  criticism  that  the  triumphs 
of  this  master  in  painting  are  due  to  his  mastery  of  repre- 
sentation, his  management  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  the 
richness  and  truth  of  his  colouring,  his  energy  of  expression ; 
and  that  by  these  powers,  as  Opie  has  it,  he  seems  "  to  be  in- 
dependent of  his  subject "  1  But  the  inimitable  skill  and 
style  of  a  true  artist,  after  all,  are  but  the  outward  character's 
of  a  fine  nature  moved  to  fine  issues.  Great  power  and  style 
of  expression  do  not  exist  independent  of,  but  result  from, 
some  profound  apprehension  and  emotion  of  the  mind ;  and 
Bembrandt  possesses  the  sensibility,  in  a  very  extraordinary 
degree,  to  be  deeply  moved  by  what  appears  to  other  men 
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mean,  trivial,  vulgar,  or  even  repulsive.  He  had  this  in 
common  with  the  other  Dutch  artists  of  his  time,  that 
he  paints  nature  as  he  finds  her.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
world  is  not  of  absolute  beauty  or  of  heroic  mould ;  it  is 
not  even  young,  or  gay,  or  attractive  ;  nor  has  it  the  genius 
to  be  or  do  anything  in  any  uncommon  degree.  And  so 
the  Dutch  painters,  and  Rembrandt  among  them,  loved  to 
represent  her  ;  sometimes  distinguished,  but  oftener  of 
vulgar  character,  rough  or  gross ;  sometimes  fresh  and 
youthful,  but  oftener  sick  or  sorry  with  burden  of  years. 
JBut  here  Rembrandt's  likeness  to  his  Dutch  contemporaries 
ceases ;  they  are  content  to  look  upon  Nature,  and  to 
imitate  her  with  an  untiring  admiration ;  he  alone  under- 
stands her  and  divines  what  is  hidden  from  ordinary  eyes. 
It  is  true  that  he  always  paints  her  as  he  finds  her  ;  but  he 
always  finds  her  to  be  possessed  of  some  quality  of  beauty, 
of  fine  or  forcible  emotion,  some  inward  character,  of  which 
other  men  have  not  been  aware.  To  paraphrase  the  sen- 
tence of  a  writer  who  lived  long  before  the  age  of  this  painter, 
Rembrandt  considers  with  so  profound  a  mind  and  appre- 
hension whatever  is  in  the  world  around  him,  whatever 
naturally  happens  to  things  natural,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing appears  to  him  in  which  he  does  not  find  matter  of 
pleasure  and  delight.  He  perceives  the  proper  ripeness 
and  beauty  of  old  age,  and  he  is  able  to  look  upon  the 
loveliness  of  youth  wTith  chaste  eyes  ;  and  many  other  things 
he  discerns  not  credible  to  every  one. 

It  is  in  this  power  that  the  greatness  of  Rembrandt  lies  ; 
and  when  we  come  to  consider  his  works  in  this  aspect,  his 
splendid  powers  of  representation,  his  colouring,  his 
chiaroscuro,  his  inimitable  style  appear  only  as  accessories 
to  his  genius.  No  man  ever  worked  with  greater  con- 
viction of  his  own  powers,  or  with  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
liance upon  his  own  resources.  We  can  name  the  masters 
to  whom  he  was  put  apprentice,  but  not  those  from  whom 
he  formed  his  manner  in  paintiisg.  He  appears  to  be 
derived  from  no  one  but  himself.  He  was  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  productions  of  the  great  Italians,  but  he 
even  possessed  examples  of  their  works ;  and  several  pieces 
of  antique  sculpture  are  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
collection  :  yet  he  preserves  his  individual  methods  un- 
touched, he  remains  untrammelled  by  their  influence.  And 
so  the  old  paradox  bears,  perhaps,  to  be  repeated  :  "  That 
he  seems  to  be  one  who  would  have  discovered  the  art,  had 
it  never  before  existed." 


A  STREAM  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

A LITTLE  river,  which  rises  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  ran  past  the  stony  slope  on  which 
our  rude  flat-topped  dwelling  was  pitched.  When  the 
thunder  rains  fell  and  the  Karroo  was  drenched,  this  river 
raved  in  a  great  body  of  turbid,  reddish-yellow  water 
through  the  poort  or  pass  that  fronted  us,  and  thence, 
issuing  from  the  mountains  by  another  poort  miles  beyond, 
it  hastened  to  join  the  Groote  or  Gamtoos  River. 

From  that  junction  the  combined  torrents  poured  down 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  colonial  coast  region  and  wasted 
themselves  with  fruitless  fury  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
ebullitions  are,  however,  of  scant  occurrence,  and  are 
quickly  over.  An  annual  rainfall  of  but  12  to  15  inches 
can  seldom  afford  them.  During  the  long  months  of  the 
dry  season  our  river  appeared  usually  in  a  chain  of  pools, 
which  lay  beneath  the  mountain  rocks.  In  the  seasons  of 
severest  drought  even  the  biggest  of  these  pools  disappear, 
or  become  so  brackish  that  the  very  fish  sicken  and  die. 
Yet  the  floods  come  round  in  time,  and  the  fish  somehow 
return  to  their  old  haunts. 

In  normal  seasons  one  might  usually  reckon  on  some  few 
good  pools  along  the  streams,  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
bird  and  animal  life  was  always  pretty  abundant  with  us. 
In  the  Cape  Colony,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  Africa,  there  is 
still  steadily  going  forward  a  slow  process  of  desiccation. 
When  the  frontier  Boers  first  entered  these  wild  kloofs  and 
valleys  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  began  their  long 
warfare  with  the  fierce  Bushmen  who  then  inhabited  them, 
our  stream  was  much  bigger,  and  hold  in  its  deeper  reaches 
many  hippopotami.  These  reaches,  or  "See-Koe  gats" 
(hippopotamus  holes),  as  they  are  called,  could  nowadays 
scarcely  afford  bathing  room  for  these  unwieldy  monsters  ; 
yet  they  serve  to  attract  and  sustain  much  bird  life,  and  are 
therefore  very  welcome  to  the  naturalist. 


On  quiet  days,  when  the  rifle  was  laid  aside  and  the  shot- 
gun carried,  it  was  an  infinite  pleasure  to  stroll  down  the 
watercourse  and  watch  by  some  favourite  pool.  Whichever 
way  one  sauntered,  the  deep  kloofs  and  valleys  and  the  savage 
masses  of  mountains  were  full  of  beauty — sometimes  soft 
and  peaceful,  at  others  wild  and  inexpressibly  forbidding. 
In  the  opener  valleys  the  flat  alluvial  bottoms  near  the 
river  favoured  a  growth  of  thorny  acacias,  thick  groves  of 
which  at  spring-time  put  forth  a  bravery  of  yellow  plush- 
like blossoms,  and  filled  the  warm  air  with  sweetest  perfume. 
In  these  groves  the  pleasant  cooing  of  throngs  of  doves  was 
always  to  be  heard.  Many  of  the  Cape  doves  and  pigeons 
are  very  beautiful.  In  our  valley  the  handsome  bush  clove, 
the  olive  dove,  the  sweet  laughing  dove,  the  Damara  dove, 
that  beautiful  and  diminutive  creature,  jEaa  capensis — the 
"  Namaqua  duif"  of  the  Boers— were  almost  certain  to  be 
found. 

Towards  Christmas-time  the  promise  of  the  rains  brings 
many  a  notable  bird  of  plumage  south.  That  great  army 
of  the  cuckoos,  which  flocks  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  this  season,  sent  its  heralds  and  stragglers 
even  to  our  remote  valleys.  By  our  stream,  and  in  the 
deep  jungly  kloofs  around,  were  to  be  seen,  resting  and 
recruiting  from  their  weary  passage,  the  dark-plumaged 
noisy  cuckoo,  with  white  barred  tail — "  Le  Coucou  Criard," 
Le  Vaillant,  the  old  French  naturalist,  calls  it — the  solitary 
cuckoo,  and  that  perfect  little  gem  of  colour,  the  Didric 
cuckoo,  conspicuous  by  the  melancholy  note  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  and  by  its  shining  coat  of  cupreous  green. 
Klaas's  cuckoo,  resplendent  in  green  and  white,  and  the 
wonderful  golden  cuckoo  were,  too,  often  to  be  noted  on  their 
way  to  the  forests  of  the  Knysna  and  Zitzikamma — their 
favourite  haunts  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  "  Nieuwjaarsvogel "  (New  Year's  Bird)  of  the  Cape 
Dutch,  a  handsome  dark,  almost  black,  cuckoo,  curiously 
barred  with  white  across  the  wings,  was  to  be  seen  last  of 
all.  As  its  name  implies,  this  cuckoo  hastens  south  about 
the  time  of  New  Year.  Then,  too,  we  had  with  us  the  little 
honey-guides,  those  strange  feathered  friends  (also  num- 
bered among  the  cuckoos)  which  insist — not  entirely  from 
disinterested  motives — in  conducting  mankind  to  the  nests 
of  bees.  We  ourselves  had  little  need  of  them.  Our  valleys 
swarmed  with  bees,  and  the  supply  of  honey  in  the  caves 
and  rocks  around  us  was  inexhaustible.  When  we  required 
it,  our  Kaffir  servants  brought  in  the  sweet  stuff  literally 
by  the  bucketful.  The  European  cuckoo  seems  scarcely  to 
come  quite  so  far  south  as  the  Cape  Colony.  At  all  events 
its  presence  has  not  been  noted  there.  Yet  in  Damaraland, 
not  so  very  far  north,  it  is  known  as  a  visitant. 

The  Berg  canary  and  Cape  canary,  both  pleasant 
songsters,  red-headed  and  other  larks,  rock-thrushes,  wax- 
bills,  and  many  other  small  birds,  added  life  and  interest  to 
our  landscapes.  Among  birds  of  plumage  the  gorgeous 
sunbirds,  kingfishers  that  flashed  in  wonderful  radiance  up 
and  down  our  streams,  and  glossy  starlings  with  shining 
iridescent  feathering,  were  ours  to  admire. 

Here  and  there,  pendant  over  the  watercourses,  or 
curiously  fastened  to  the  reeds,  were  the  daintily  fashioned 
nests  of  weaver-birds.  The  handsome  yellow  Kaffir  fink 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  weavers.  Another 
was  the  magnificent  red  fink,  which,  in  its  breeding  plumage, 
is  scarcely  to  be  excelled  for  beauty.  The  upper  colouring, 
of  the  most  intense  scarlet,  the  breast  and  belly  of  glossiest 
black,  offer  a  very  striking  contrast.  Out  of  the  breeding 
season  the  males,  which  alone  put  on  this  handsome  livery, 
degenerate  to  a  plain  brown,  a  colour  which  the  poor  un- 
adorned female  always  retains.  In  our  deepest  and  bushiest 
kloof  another  very  perfect  bird  of  plumage  crept  secretly 
about  the  thickets.  This  was  the  bush  lory  (Trogon  narina), 
a  rare  bird,  whose  wonderful  scheme  of  colour — green  and 
brightest  carmine — made  one  burn  to  possess  it.  This  is 
the  bird  which,  according  to  Verreaux,  has  the  faculty  of 
renewing  the  brilliant  crimson  of  its  under-colouring,  when 
washed  out  by  rain.  A  ramble  along  such  a  stream,  indeed, 
with  the  warm  sweet  air  about  one,  the  bright  sun  over- 
head, and  the  wealth  of  flowers  and  of  feathered  life  ap- 
parent everywhere,  makes,  to  the  lover  of  nature,  ample 
compensation  for  the  lack  of  little  refinements  and  the 
roughs  and  tumbles  of  up-country  life. 

It  is  impossible  here  even  to  hint  at  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  wild  life  about  our  little  river.  Perhaps  of  all  those  far 
migrants  from  Northern  Europe  the  wading  birds  are  most 
interesting.  We  had  with  us  at  times  various  plovers  and 
snipes,  stints  and  sandpipers.     Some  of  these  birds  un- 
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doubtedly  nest  within  or  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  yet  in 
their  almost  incredible  migration  manage  to  reach  the 
Cape.  Surely  this  instinct  of  migration  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  all  nature.  Of  these  graceful  waders, 
I  .  think  the  beautiful  avocet,  with  its  dainty  black  and 
white  plumage  and  long,  slender,  upturned  bill,  was  the 
most  welcome  in  our  valley. 

Did  we  require  sport  or  a  dinner  of  venison,  the  moun- 
tains around  gave  us  that  freely.  The  Vaal  (grey)  rhebok 
furnishes  as  good  stalking  as  a  man  can  wish  for;  the 
active  klipspringer,  sprightliest  and  most  handsome  of 
mountain  antelopes,  the  true  chamois  of  South  Africa, 
is  not  to  be  excelled  for  hill  shooting,  though  you  must 
climb  far  and  shoot  steadily  to  bring  him  down.  And 
the  flesh  of  this  antelope  is  very  capital  eating.  Upon 
the  more  open  of  our  hillsides  we  could  reckon  upon 
a  decent  bag  of  grey-wing  partridge — francolin  they  are 
more  rightly  called.  Sometimes  a  couple  or  two  of  wild 
duck,  or  widgeon,  or  big  red-billed  teal,  or  even  a  great 
Egyptian  goose — when  water  was  abundant — gave  variety 
and  interest  to  the  bag. 

Even  the  man  who  has  tasted  the  delights  of  sport  and 
travel  among  the  great  game  and  in  the  pathless  veldt  of 
the  far  interior  of  South  Africa,  can  yet  recall  with  the 
kindliest  pleasure  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  the  old 
Colony.  For  the  more  modest  sportsman  and  the  field 
naturalist  there  are  few  better  places  to  wander  in. 


SOME  AMATEUR  WATER-COLOURS. 

SIR  WILLIAM  EDEN  is  an  amateur:  we  use  the 
word  in  its  original  sense,  and  can  conceive,  therefore, 
no  higher  epithet  of  commendation.  There  are  too  few 
amateurs  among  us.  What  is  lacking  in  modern  art  is 
love ;  whereas  ancient  art,  from  the  highest  sculpture  to 
the  humblest  handicraft,  was  all  love.  The  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  Renaissance  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point ; 
but  the  most  striking  instance  of  how  universal  love  was 
once  in  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  cooking-vessels  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  We  are  content  to  punctuate  a  pepper- castor 
with  sufficient  holes ;  the  Romans  punctuated  their  pepper- 
castors  in  exquisite  designs. 

Where  love  is  not,  there  is  ugliness ;  and  that  is  why  we 
turn  in  disgust  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  from  the 
walls  of  the  Institute,  from  the  walls  of  Suffolk  Street. 
What  matter  to  us  that  the  beach  at  Folkestone  is  drawn  ' 
correctly  in  the  picture  representing  high  tide  (and  in 
the  picture  representing  low  tide?  The  important  point 
is  that  the  artist  should  have  loved  the  delicacy  of  line  which! 
the  roofs  revealed  in  the  sunset  air  ;  that  his  soul  should 
have  trembled  and  throbbed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  valley 
brimful  with  mist ;  that  all  his  nature  should  have  wept' 
and  mourned  for  the  sadness  of  things  at  wane.  What 
we  ask  for  is  love.  But  artists  have  ceased  to  be  amateurs,' 
the  word  has  even  fallen  into  a  term  of  reproach.  The 
modern  artist  is  no  longer  a  lover ;  he  is  a  mechanic  ;  only 
here  and  there  do  we  find  a  trace  of  the  old  passion  ;  nine- 
tenths  of  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute  are! 
as  unemotional  as  the  printed  calicoes  that  Manchester 
sends  out  for  the  modest  loin-adornment  of  West  African' 
negroes. 

Out  of  thirty  or  forty  pictures  done  in  Circassia  last  year, 
Sir  William  selects  six  for  exhibition  at  the  Dutch  Gallery, 
Brook  Street.  And  this  selection  proves  Sir  William  worthy 
of  the  title  of  amateur.  It  proves  that  his  intention  was 
not  to  inform  us  regarding  Circassians,  their  public  and 
civil  ceremonies,  nor  to  describe  their  famous  buildings,  the 
horses  they  ride,  the  dresses  they  wear  in  the  hunting  ana 
battle  field.  He  has  not  confused  ethnology  with  art, 
A  glance  at  the  pictures  themselves  shows  us  that  he  is  aj 
painter  who  travels  rather  than  a  traveller  who  paintsj 
We  see  that  he  was  more  concerned  with  impressions  thai} 
with  facts ;  he  has  brought  back  pictures  rather  than  dej 
scriptions  of  places  ;  and  four  out  of  the  six  drawings  h^ 
exhibits  stand  above  the  level  of  contemporary  work  as 
much  by  the  beauty  of  execution  as  by  the  rare  and  defined 
emotion  which  transpires  in  the  colouration  and  the  drawl 
ing.  How  many  water-colour  artists  are  there  living  wh<| 
need  hesitate  to  sign  that  tall  drawing,  some  eight  inched 
in  height  by  four  in  width,  representing  a  narrow  jutting 
sJreet  with  an  awning,  under  which  some  turbaned  figures 


are  sitting  1  There  is  no  sky  above  the  street,  the  picture 
is  without  violent  relief,  a  pink  and  a  grey  note  blended  and 
harmonized  and  united  with  refinement  and  skill.  Examine 
the  few  lines  that  appear.  Are  they  not  seen  with  feeling, 
and  are  they  not  feelingly  rendered,  and  is  there  not  the 
unmistakable  beauty  of  touch  of  the  born  artist — of  the 
amateur  ?  Look  at  the  little  figures  that  crowd  into  the 
shadow,  and  say  if  they  have  been  introduced  as  an 
adventitious  attraction.  Do  they  not  enter  into  the 
picture  without  jar  or  strain  1  Is  not  each  a  part  of 
the  picture — could  one  have  been  omitted  without  loss? 
That  line  of  thatched  cottages  is  almost  equally  good. 
Admit  that  there  is  very  little  Circassian  in  the  scene. 
Eliminate  the  turbans,  and  it  would  pass  for  a  scene  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  The  little  figures  enter  into  this 
picture  as  well  as  they  did  into  the  other.  The  thatch, 
is  it  not  seen  with  refinement,  and  is  not  the  execution 
simple  and  beautiful  1  Can  we  not  say  without  exaggera- 
tion that  the  scene  stirred  a  mind  sensible  to  a  refined 
emotion,  and  that  the  impression  has  been  recorded  simply, 
concisely,  and  without  trace  of  affectation  or  desire  to  aston- 
ish 1  Then,  remembering  the  present  level  of  contemporary 
art,  we  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  not  praised  very  highly — 
perhaps  too  highly.  But  this  fear  vanishes  when  we  look 
upon  that  snow  mountain,  so  delicately  drawn,  and  touched 
with  such  delicate  greys  that  it  glitters  on  the  paper  as  it 
would  in  nature.  The  black  tree  in  the  foreground,  so 
faintly  indicated,  is  sufficient  for  the  artistic  completeness  of 
the  picture,  and  so  it  has  been  left  by  design.  The  picture 
of  coming  spring,  some  blossoming  trees  in  front  of  a  blue 
mountain,  is  more  elaborate,  but  it  is  not  more  complete. 
Sir  William  knows  that  there  is  no  rule  which  determines 
the  measure  of  work  for  each  picture ;  every  picture,  even 
sketches,  must  be  complete  ;  but  in  art,  as  in  literature, 
many  subjects  do  not  admit  of  elaboration.  A  fine  test  of 
an  artist's  ability  is  his  power  of  discernment  on  this  funda- 
mental point,  a  point  on  which  none  may  err  under  penalty 
of  the  worst  of  failures. 


THE  STORY  OF  WATERLOO  AT  THE  GARRICK 
THEATRE. 

WHEN  we  hear  an  audience  applaud  as  on  Monday 
afternoon  The  Story  of  Waterloo  was  applauded,  we 
feelthatit  cannot  be  made  a  reproach  against  the  English  that 
they  have  lost  any  of  their  sentimentality.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  talk  of  progress  and  culture,  we  find  that  they  still  love 
the  convenu,  the  clap-trap,  and  the  appeals  to  "  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  "  in  the  taste  of  those  tableaux  of  "  The 
New  Victoria  Cross  "  produced  last  year  at  one  of  the  music- 
halls.  For  sentimentality  alone  could  have  gained  accept- 
ance for  The  Story  of  Waterloo ;  nothing  weaker  was 
surely  ever  written  for  the  stage  than  this  dramatic  sketch 
by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle.  One  can  imagine  the  cheery 
medico  at  work  on  the  little  play  for  his  children 
to  perform  in  the  schoolroom  at  a  Christmas  party, 
flavouring  for  them  the  somewhat  bitter  pill  of  English 
history  with  the  pleasant  sugar  of  a  charade.  But  to  see 
it  seriously  played  by  Mr.  Irving  is  lamentable.  The 
sketch  consists  simply  of  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  aged 
veteran  who  in  his  youth  had  done  an  heroic  deed  at 
Waterloo.  One  sees  the  arrival  of  a  girl — his  grandniece 
(Miss  Annie  Hughes),  who  comes  to  look  after  the  old  man 
and  keep  house  for  him.  He  descends  to  his  bare  kitchen 
'  to  breakfast  and  chat.  A  private  soldier  joins  them,  and, 
while  smoking  together  (after  much  thin  dialogue),  the 
superannuated  Corporal  breaks  his  pipe.  The  private 
gives  him  another.  Then  the  soldier  goes  away.  More 
dialogue  with  the  girl.  The  soldier  shortly  returns 
with  a  packet  of  tobacco,  a  gift  from  the  mess  to  the 
old  hero,  and  goes  out  again.  Then  the  Colonel 
comes  and  brings  the  moss-grown  veteran  a  five-pound 
'  note.  Continual  visits,  continual  presents ;  the  pass- 
ing of  a  regiment  beneath  the  window  (playing  "  The  girl 
he  left  behind  him ") ;  slow  and  painful  moving  of  the 
Corporal  from  the  fireplace  to  the  window  and  back  again. 
Mr.  Irving  remarks  at  intervals,  "  The  Dook  would  have 
had  a  word  to  say  there  "  ;  and  there  seems  no  more  reason 
that  the  piece  should  ever  end  than  that  it  should  ever 
have  begun.  Mr.  Irving's  physiological  study  of  this 
grotesque  piece  of  antiquity  seems  to  us,  with  all  its  clever- 
ness, somewhat  exaggerated,  or  at  least  unduly  insisted  on. 
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One  critic  has  (rather  cruelly)  remarked  that  Corporal 
Brewster  is  "  like  a  bit  of  Herkomer  cut  out  of  the  picture 
of  '  Chelsea  Pensioners.' "  But  no  Pensioner  was  ever  as 
ancient  as  Mr.  Irving  represents  the  veteran.  Surely  no  one 
could  ever  live  to  be  as  old  as  Corporal  Brewster  looks ;  he 
appears  to  be  nearer  nine  hundred  than  ninety,  and  in 
comparison  with  him  Methusaleh,  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  must  have  seemed  a  mere  lad. 

No  detail  of  the  portrait,  however  painful,  is  spared  us. 
He  is  a  hideous  sinister  puppet;  the  trembling  hand,  the 
red  eyes,  the  causeless  tears,  the  audible  lapping  of  the  tea, 
the  capricious  temper  and  anecdotage,  all  are  here.  A 
memory,  discoloured  by  time,  of  the  heroic  deed  is  the  key- 
note of  the  little  piece.  Underlying  it  all  is,  of  course,  the 
touch  of  some  possible  relation  to  life,  that  makes  one  the 
more  regret  the  subject  should  have  been  treated  so 
obviously  and  with  such  false  pathos.  From  time  to  time,  to 
relieve  the  monotony,  the  characters  break  into  a  strange 
kind  of  dialect.  It  is  somewhat  disconcerting — suggesting 
Germans  who  wish  to  pass  for  natives  of  Yorkshire ;  they 
say  "  feyther  "  for  father  (sometimes),  and  "  parson  "  for 
person  (not  often)  ;  but  they  also  use  the  expression 
"  awfully  glad,"  and  when  the  poor  old  man  dies,  with  a 
livid  blue  lime-light  on  his  face,  the  private  says,  raising 
his  hand  and  in  perfect  English  : — 

"  I  think  the  Guards  have  their  full  muster  now." 

Thus  we  see  the  effect  of  a  shock.  The  sudden  grief  at  the 
demise  of  the  old  Corporal  brings  refinement  to  the  accent 
of  the  private,  and  makes  him  speak,  in  histrionic  metaphor, 
beautifully. 

Corporal  Brewster  seems  to  us  not  a  man  at  all,  but  an 
attitude.  However,  his  gibberings  and  dodderings  seemed 
to  delight  the  public,  and  those  who  estimate  the  value  of 
a  book  by  the  number  of  its  editions,  the  merit  of  a  work  of 
art  by  its  popularity,  will  criticize  neither  the  dramatic 
sketch  nor  the  impersonation.  The  discriminating  may  be 
allowed  a  little  despondency  with  regard  to  both. 


HAL  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

ESTIMATED  by  the  standard  of  the  policeman,  the  new 
front-piece  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  cannot  be  un- 
reservedly commended.  Yet  the  little  work  possesses 
qualities  which  will  appeal  to  many  playgoers.  The  curtain- 
raiser,  as  it  is  termed  almost  in  reproach,  does  not  specially 
flourish  in  this  country ;  it  is  a  delicate  plant  whose  growth 
has  not  been  sufficiently  looked  after ;  and,  it  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  indifference  of  the  public  that  the  curtain- 
raiser  is  usually  without  much  character,  and  with  little 
purpose  save  that  of  fulfilling  the  function  of  grace 
before  meat.  In  Hal  the  Highwayman,  however,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Paull,  who  has  already  given  the  stage  some 
clever  little  plays  and  one  excellent  comedy,  The  Great 
Felicidad,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  piece  which,  on 
the  whole,  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  praise.  Mr. 
Paull,  straying  from  the  path  of  the  neurotic  cult  of  the 
moment,  has  furnished  us  with  a  romantic  story  set  in 
the  period  of  the  last  century.  The  chief  figure  is  a  senti- 
mental highwayman  on  the  verge  of  repentance.  "Hand- 
some Hal,"  as  he  is  called,  determines  to  commit  one  last 
offence  and  then  to  reform.  The  coach  which  he  robs  happens 
to  contain  Celia  Mortimer,  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  is 
in  love,  and  her  father,  Sir  James  Mortimer,  Bart.,  J.P., 
who  is  also  Handsome  Hal's  own  uncle.  Naturally  they  all 
meet  afterwards  at  the  same  inn,  and  the  landlord's  daughter, 
who  loves  the  highwayman,  jealous  of  her  rival,  makes 
arrangements  to  deliver  Hal  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stable. The  betrayal  fails,  owing  to  the  quick-witted  in- 
genuity of  Celia,  whose  father  assists  her.  Thus  Hal,  a 
broken-down  Oxford  man  and  a  felon,  gets  clear  away,  and 
a  magistrate  unites  with  a  highwayman  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice — a  moral  which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  no 
better  than  it  should  be.  It  will  be  perceived  that  there 
is  no  particular  invention  in  the  play,  but  there  is  a  certain 
grasp  of  dramatic  essentials ;  there  is  no  touch  of  what  is 
termed  power,  but  there  is,  except  in  the  rather  too  wordy 
end,  a  certain  display  of  the  practical  spirit  which  must 
prevail  in  the  drama.  Mr.  Paull  is  a  writer  who  does  not 
lose  sight  of  his  object,  and  he  proceeds  along  the  straightest 
way  to  realize  it.  The  acting  was  vigorous,  and  Mr.  T. 
Kingston,  Mr.  Volpe,  Mr.  Arthur  Helmore,  and  Miss 
Esme  Berenger  must  be  applauded. 


THE  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  SYMPHONY. 

THE  Romeo  and  Juliet — or  dare  we  be  bold  to  call  it  the 
Berlioz  and  Mrs.  Berlioz,  the  Hector  and  Harriet 
Symphony?  For  there  is  less  in  it  of  the  sad,  subdued 
piece  of  work  known  to  all  men  as  the  most  perfect  love- 
play  in  the  world  than  of  the  composer's  own  ridiculous, 
though  tragic,  marriage-episode.  Consider,  first,  Shak- 
speare's  complete  effacement  of  self ;  his  reticence ;  his 
level  background  of  chill-toned  greys,  streaked  with  only  a 
few  flashes  of  lazy  golden  fire,  that  tell  the  more  because 
they  are  so  few  ;  his  atmosphere  of  petty  querulous  bicker- 
ings unbroken  by  scarce  a  poignant  moment  to  compete 
with  the  lover's  love  and  tragedy  in  penetrating  effect : 
consider  these  things,  and  then  the  feather-headed,  shriek- 
ing, turbulent,  frenzied,  unbalanced,  overdone  movements 
in  which  Berlioz  parades  his  own  great  yearning  and  love 
for  Miss  Smithson,  his  joy  when  she  broke  her  leg — or 
when,  rather,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  accident,  she  con- 
sented to  marry  him — his  disappointment  and  despair  when 
Mrs.  Berlioz  turned  out  to  be  not  all  he  had  anticipated. 
And  after  you  have  considered,  you  will  imderstand  how, 
despite  the  name,  between  the  French  and  the  English 
masterpiece  no  comparison  is  desirable,  or  indeed  possible. 
Masterpiece  1  some  one  exclaims ;  and  we  reply  that 
Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  judged  by  ordinary  human 
standards,  deserves  the  adjectives  we  have  applied,  and  is 
nevertheless,  in  its  own  strange  way,  emphatically  a 
masterpiece.  Who  that  heard  it  with  both  ears  open,  and 
mind  unclogged  with  prejudice,  when  Mr.  Manns  played  it 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday,  will  deny  it  1 

For  the  most  part,  it  was  excellently  given.  The  chorus 
was  unsteady  at  the  beginning,  and  came  down  with  some- 
what heavy  tread  on  those  fairy-footstep  chords  in  the 
Scherzo,  and  had  always  a  tendency  to  let  out  in  a  true  and 
hearty  Handelian  fashion  that  is  a  little  out  of  place  in 
Berlioz's  polished  and  subtle  phrases.  But  the  soloists — 
the  contralto,  Miss  Dews;  the  tenor,  Mr.  Edwin  Ware- 
ham  ;  the  bass,  Mr.  Norman  Salmond — made  the  most  of 
music  which,  to  begin  with,  is  hopelessly  unvocal,  and 
second,  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  late  Mr.  HuefFer's  re- 
translation  back  to  English  of  Berlioz's,  or  Emile  Deschamps', 
French  translation  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  worth  while  showing 
how  audience  and  singers  were  embarrassed  in  this  way. 
Says  Friar  Laurence,  in  Shakspeare  : — 

"  Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 

And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife." 
And  this  becomes  : — 

"  This  body  here  was  Juliet's  lawful  husband  ; 

The  second  corpse,  stretched  yonder  on  the  ground, 

It  was,  alas  !  the  wife  of  Romeo." 
It  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  to  fit  decent  words  to  the  music; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  we  suggest  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better,  for  the  language  of  the  coroner's  inquest  is  worse 
than  impossible — it  is  intolerable.  The  band,  unhampered 
by  verbal  banalities,  was  at  its  best,  save  in  some  of  the 
easier  portions,  which  were  played  with  a  degree  of  slovenly 
roughness  that  hinted  at  hurried  rehearsals.  But  the 
vivacity,  cleanness,  and  brilliant  tone  of  the  exhilarating 
fete  music  were  undeniable ;  the  playing  of  the  slow  move- 
ment was  more  genuinely  vocal  than  the  music  itself;  the 
fairy  Scherzo,  and  especially  that  audacious  effect  of  tremolos 
and  shrill  harmonics,  incredibly  hard  to  fetch  off  even 
passably,  was  like  dewy  gossamer  gleaming  in  the  warm 
moonlight.  So  the  Symphony,  we  say,  was,  on  the  whole, 
excellently  played :  and  yet — must  we  own  it  1 — on  the 
whole,  it  made  no  great  effect.  The  present  writer,  who 
thinks  it  a  masterpiece,  went  prepared  to  be  touched  and  to 
admire ;  he  came  away  admiring,  yet  with  other  feelings 
blending  with  his  admiration,  and  wholly  untouched ;  and 
he  cannot  but  think  others  were  in  like  case.  Here  is  a 
wonder — which,  on  consideration,  proves  not  so  wonderful. 

Berlioz,  we  say,  parades  his  passions ;  and  there  you 
have  part  of  the  man's  secret — parade.  But  not  insincere 
parade.  It  was  as  absurd  to  call  him  charlatan  as  it  was 
to  apply  the  term  to  Wagner.  The  only  Berlioz  Berlioz 
knew  existed  dramatically  in  the  third  person;  the  Ego 
in  him  seemed  to  sit  as  a  passive  spectator  watching  the 
contortions  of  the  real,  the  effective  Berlioz,  and  thinking, 
"  By  Heavens  !  what  a  tremendous  fellow  he  is  !  "  Berlioz 
was  determined  to  be  a  tremendous  fellow.  He  lived  his 
life,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  like  a  flea  in  a  fit.  No  other 
man  must  have  emotions  so  overwhelming,  imagination  so 
gorgeous,  wit  so  vivacious,  energies  so  enormous  as  his. 
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He  insists  upon  it ;  he  incessantly  works  himself  up  to  the 
exploding  point,  and  often  past  it ;  and  to  express  his 
gigantic  self  he  has  to  use  choruses  and  orchestras  on  a 
scale  that  no  other  man — certainly  no  sane  man — would 
dream  of  using.  He  was  colossal  in  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
even  in  his  self-consciousness ;  he  coerces  us  to  admiration  ; 
and,  after  all,  we  cannot  always  resist  a  tendency  to  smile, 
for  (in  this  Symphony,  to  give  instances)  calf  love  on  the 
grand  scale  has  its  ludicrous  aspect,  and  pathos  overdone 
becomes  bathos.  In  so  far,  then,  Berlioz  alone  is  to  blame 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  music.  But  a  yet  wider  gulf  is  set 
'twixt  him  and  average  humanity.  He  seems  in  the  strangest 
way  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  primitive  emotions  we 
inherit  from  our  fathers  who  ran  among  the  woods  and 
rocks,  and  sailed  and  pirated  on  the  bitter  North  Sea.  The 
natural  passions,  the  passions  that  form  the  bed-rock  of  all 
art  save  his,  were  not  for  him  ;  his  are  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  joys,  the  griefs  of  the  cultured  salon ;  he  was,  in  a 
word,  the  stupendous  product  of  over-civilization — an 
aristocrat  so  removed  in  thought  and  feeling  from  the 
common  paths  of  common  men  that  beside  him  Wagner 
and  Beethoven  seemed  peasants,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  He  appreciated  the  peasants,  perhaps  more  fully 
than  they  could  appreciate  him  ;  but  as  for  doing  what  they 
did — no,  he  turns  away  proudly,  without  thanks.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  dissociating  himself  from  the  Wagner  school ; 
it  is  even  now  repeated  that  worldly  considerations  dictated 
his  famous  non  credo.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made ; 
the  art  of  Berlioz  and  the  art  of  Wagner  are  as  the  poles 
asunder,  in  the  matter  expressed  and  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  it.  He  undoubtedly  felt  Wagner  to  be  in  every 
way  blatantly  vulgar.  Yet  Wagner  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  whose  music  was  derived  from  the 
songs  and  hymns  of  the  people  ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
music  was  idealized  speech,  that  unvocal  music  was  (to 
humanity  in  general)  inexpressive  music,  to  him  the  human 
voice  was  paramount.  Berlioz  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  voice ;  he  would  not  speak,  any  more  than  think,  in  the 
common  way  ;  rather  than  approach  vulgarity,  he  preferred 
to  be  unvocal.  There  is  the  main  reason  why  he  does  not 
touch  us  :  his  hugely  magnified  drawing-room  passions  are 
alien  to  people  of  to-day  ;  and  even  when — for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  effect — he  tries  to  express  simple  human  feeling, 
he  fails  :  his  melody  then  seems  utterly  without  savour,  his 
artificial  speech  a  meaningless  jangle  in  our  ears. 

This  is  not  to  contradict  ourselves  and  say  that  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  after  all,  is  no  masterpiece.  Greatness  in  art 
is  not  decided,  like  merits  of  candidates  for  the  Vestry, 
by  the  popular  vote.  Berlioz  does  not  appeal  to  the 
many  ;  in  fact,  none  of  us  respond  readily  to  him,  for  even 
after  his  language  is  learnt — and  we  may  say  the  language 
is  derived  from  the  possibilities  of  dead  instruments, 
instead  of  the  necessities  of  the  living  human  voice — we 
hear  him  as  we  hear  a  classic  read  in  a  foreign  tongue  that 
we  know  but  have  to  translate  as  we  go  along,  and  he  fails 
to  strike  instantaneously  and  make  what  we  call  effect ;  and 
yet  when  he  expresses  emotions  that  were  real  to  him — and, 
after  all,  they  were  worth  expressing — study  enables  us  to 
realise  that  he  does  it  so  magnificently  that  even  his 
faults  of  exaggeration  and  shrieking  appear  as  mere 
spots  on  the  sun.  Moreover,  while  no  complete  work 
of  his,  performed  as  he  would  have  it  performed,  can 
ever  be  popular,  there  are  single  movements,  and  many 
of  them,  which  every  one  may  frankly  enjoy.  Take  the 
slow  movement  of  this  Symphony,  which  takes  us  into  that 
old-world  garden  in  Padua,  and  we  hear  clearly,  as  in  a 
dream,  the  nightingale  when  "  nightly  she  sang  on  yon 
pomegranate-tree,"  and  see  the  leaves  stirred  by  the  gentle 
wind,  and  feel  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  : 
when  one  thinks  of  such  scenes,  the  composer's  faults 
are  completely  forgotten.  When  he  gives  his  imagination 
the  rein,  and  follows  whither  it  leads,  without  troubling  to 
mean  anything,  we  get  Queen  Mab  scherzos,  Bides  to  the 
Abyss,  and  a  dozen  other  pictures  of  loveliness  or  weirdness 
that  no  other  composer  can  come  near  touching.  In  fairy- 
music  he  is  first,  and  the  rest — even  the  genteel  Mendelssohn 
— nowhere.  In  the  far  future,  when  many  well-known  names 
are  remembered  as  names  only,  and  the  anthology  makers 
find  a  new  opening  for  their  industry  in  music,  it  is  by  his 
brainless,  harum-scarum,  purely  picturesque  pieces  that 
Berlioz  will  be  known  to  University  Extension  students. 
But  fame  is  not  to  be  talked  of  at  University  Extension 
lectures  ;  it  is  to  be  understood  and  loved  by  half  a  dozen 
of  the  elect,  and  Berlioz  will  always  have  his  half  dozen. 


The  concert  of  the  15th  was  the  last  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
series  of  this  year.  A  miscellaneous  programme  followed 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  most  interesting  item  in  it  being 
Mehul's  Overture,  "  Le  Jeune  Henri."  In  his  day  Mehul 
was  somebody  particular,  but  this  Overture,  on  being  dragged 
into  the  light  of  day,  proves  to  be  rather  washed  out,  and 
noteworthy  only  as  a  curiosity. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Orchestral  Society 
on  Wednesday  evening  in  Queen's  Hall  unfortunately  clashed 
with  that  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society  in  West- 
minster Town  Hall.  We  elected  to  attend  the  latter,  and 
hear  Miss  Nellie  Klihler,  a  young  pianist  with  a  future, 
who,  the  programme  informs  us,  has  just  returned  from 
Cologne  Conservatoire.  She  played  with  delicacy,  finish,  and 
poetic  feeling  in  some  little  pieces  by  Grieg,  Moszkowski,  and 
Schumann  ;  but,  as  her  big  piece  was  a  Saint-Saens  Concerto, 
we  would  prefer  hearing  her  in  a  great  work  of  art  before 
saying  anything  further  about  her.  Sterndale  Bennett's 
"  Woodnymphs "  Overture,  which  is  to  a  genuine  piece  of 
picturesque  music — say  a  Mendelssohn  overture — what  an 
Alma  Tadema  tinted  drawing  is  to  a  Turner  painting,  was 
neatly  and  prettily  played  by  the  band  under  Mr.  Stewart 
Macpherson's  direction. 

The  students  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  gave  an 
operatic  performance  on  the  Friday  evening  of  last  week. 
It  demands  no  lengthy  notice.  The  various  youthful 
artists  did  what  they  had  been  taught,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Brophy  and  Miss  Margaret  Lockie,  who 
showed  initiative.  The  first  has  an  incorrigibly  humorous 
eye,  and  should  make  a  hit  in  comic  opera ;  the  lady  is  a 
true  artist,  who,  if  she  will  carefully  disregard  all  her 
teachers  tell  her  for  the  next  two  years,  may  get  on  the 
road  to  become  a  great  operatic  singer.  Her  Ortruda,  in  a 
selection  from  Lohengrin,  was  tinged  with  passion,  and 
original  to  an  extent  that  confounded  the  director  of  the 
class,  Mr.  Betjemann.  Mr.  Betjemann,  by  the  way,  when 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  singers  was  indisposed  and 
could  not  sing  in  the  second  act  of  Carmen,  took  the  part 
himself,  and  did  it  very  well. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  ITALIAN  FINANCIAL  SCANDALS. 

rTlHE  charges  made  against  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  on 
JL  the  authority  of  an  ex-Premier,  the  prorogation  of 
the  Chambers,  and  the  excitement  throughout  the  country, 
have  naturally  made  a  very  bad  impression  all  over  Europe. 
How  grave  is  the  crisis  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  bring  fresh  troops  to  Rome, 
and  not  unnaturally,  therefore,  fears  are  entertained  that 
there  may  be  political  troubles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Prime  Minister  will  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges ; 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  situation  is  very 
serious.  That  there  has  been  disgraceful  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  cannot  be  disputed ;  that  many 
public  men  have  used  their  political  influence  to  obtain 
money  from  the  banks  seems  to  be  fully  established ;  and 
that  corruption  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  State  is  only 
too  true.  The  banks  in  consequence  are  admitted  to  be 
insolvent,  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Government 
are  very  serious.  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Finance  Minister,  in 
his  Budget  statement  last  week,  estimates  a  deficit  for  the 
year  1895-6  of  70  million  lire,  or  not  far  short  of  3  millions 
sterling.  He  hopes  to  effect  economies  amounting  to  43  million 
lire,  or  somewhat  over  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling, 
and  he  proposes  new  taxes  that  are  estimated  to  yield 
rather  more  than  a  million  sterling.  If  the  plans  can  be 
carried  out,  they  will  balance  expenditure  and  revenue ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  carried  out.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  retrenchment,  but  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  dare,  in  the  present  excitement,  to  dismiss  large 
numbers  of  employes  and  reduce  the  army  is  questionable. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  difficult  to  add  more  than  a  million 
sterling  to  the  taxation,  which  is  already  almost  as  great 
as  the  country  can  bear.  Still— if  there  were  only  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Government — courage,  skill, 
and  public  spirit  would  no  doubt  re-establish  order. 
Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  banfes  and  the 
scandals  connected  with  them  are  much  more  formid- 
able matters.  Baron  Sonnino  admits  that  the  three 
banks  of  issue  have  locked  up  in  unrealizable  assets  of 
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various  kinds — chiefly  houses  and  lands — 272  million  lire, 
or  almost  1 1  millions  sterling,  and  he  proposes  that  fifteen 
years  should  be  allowed  the  banks  for  realizing  the  assets. 
In  other  words,  the  Finance  Minister  confesses  that,  at  the 
present  time  and  for  years  to  come,  the  banks  are  insolvent. 
Whether  the  assets  can  be  ever  realized  at  such  a  price  as 
will  cover  the  losses  incurred  is  very  doubtful ;  and,  in 
any  case,  while  the  banks  are  in  their  present  state, 
it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  a  return  of  prosperity.  The 
figures  quoted  refer  only  to  the  banks  whose  concessions 
have  been  renewed  and  extended,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
is  hoped,  may  ultimately  be  able  to  recover  credit.  Other 
banks  are  in  such  a  hopeless  condition  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  wind  them  up.  Of  these  the  Banca  Romana  is 
by  far  the  worst.  According  to  the  charges  made, 
Ministers  and  members  of  both  Chambers  have  used  their 
influence  to  obtain  loans  from  this  bank  without  giving 
adequate  security.  Amongst  the  rest,  Signor  Crispi,  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  accused.  He  and  his  friends  say 
that  he  did  obtain  one  loan  years  ago,  but  that  it  was 
a  perfectly  proper  transaction,  and  that  the  loan  has  been 
repaid  long  ago.  Every  friend  of  Italy  will  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  prove  this  in  a  manner  to  silence  all 
his  opponents.  In  the  meantime  his  authority  and  cha- 
racter are  seriously  suffering. 


The  French  Government  is  pursuing  a  policy  in  Egypt 
injurious  to  itself  and  very  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  Egypt.  It  refuses  to  allow  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  apply  the  savings  effected  by  conversion  of  part  of  the 
debt  and  by  improved  administration  in  reducing  taxation, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  too  heavy,  and  it  is  withholding 
its  assent  to  the  conversion  of  the  Unified  Four  per  Cent, 
debt.  That  the  conversion  could  be  effected,  all  the  great 
financial  authorities  throughout  Europe  are  agreed.  That 
it  might  have  been  effected  a  year  ago  is  almost  certain. 
Yet,  for  no  advantage  to  itself,  the  French  Government  is 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  so  compelling  the  tax- 
payers of  Egypt  to  go  on  paying  4  per  cent,  on  a  debt  of 
considerably  over  50  millions  sterling,  when  they  could 
easily  borrow  at  3^  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  French  people  will  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  depart  from  so  unwise  an  attitude.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  discredit  English  administration  by  preventing 
it  from  carrying  out  the  reforms  it  considers  necessary ; 
but  the  real  result  will  be  to  impoverish  the  people  of 
Egypt.   


The  Indian  Government  has  at  last  resolved  to  impose 
the  same  duty  on  cotton  goods  as  is  already  imposed  upon 
other  imports  into  India.  When  the  other  import  duties 
were  put  on,  it  was  urged  that  a  duty  upon  cotton  goods 
would  give  protection  to  manufacturers  in  India,  and  would 
injure  manufacturers  here  at  home  ;  therefore,  although  it 
was  clear  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  current  year, 
cotton  imports  were  left  untaxed.  Unfortunately  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Indian  Government  have  increased.  The  India 
Council  has  been  unable  to  sell  its  drafts  at  the  price  estimated 
in  the  Budget,  trade  has  been  very  bad,  revenue  is  not  coming 
in  well,  and  even  the  railway  Companies  are  suffering. 
Therefore,  the  Government  admits  that  an  import  duty  on 
cotton  has  become  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  to  divest 
it  of  a  Protectionist  character,  it  has  been  decided  to  impose 
an  excise  duty  upon  cotton  manufactures  in  India  of  the 
kinds  imported.  The  Indian  Finance  Minister  admits  that 
this  excise  duty  is  imposed  only  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  tax  will  yield  very  little, 
apparently  less  than  40,000^.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  de- 
fended as  a  Revenue  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
compel  the  Indian  Government  to  create  a  department  to 
watch  over  the  factories  in  India,  and  so  will  add  to  the 
expense.  Lastly,  manufacturers  complain  that  it  will 
hamper  their  business,  and  so  will  injure  it.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  there  is  an  outcry  in  India  against  the 
excise  duty  on  the  part  of  the  European  as  well  as  the 
native  community.  Theoretically,  of  course,  the  measure  is 
right ;  but  in  practice  it  seems  hardly  wise  to  excite  a  strong 
agitation  when  no  revenue  will  be  obtained,  or,  at  all  events, 
so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  talking  about. 


Seldom,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  have  rates  in  the  money 
market  been  so  low  as  they  are  at  present.  The  discount 
rate  is  barely  f  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  for  short  loans  is 


only  about  \  per  cent.  So  great  is  the  supply  of  unem- 
ployed money,  and  so  small  the  demand  for  banking  accom- 
modation, that  bankers  and  brokers  are  helpless,  although 
gold  has  been  taken  in  very  large  amounts  from  the  Bank 
of  England  during  the  past  few  months,  and  is  likely  to  be 
again  Avithdrawn  during  the  next  two  or  three  months.  It 
is  argued,  however,  that  the  supplies  from  the  United 
States  will  exceed  the  withdrawals  for  the  Continent,  and 
that  the  production  of  gold  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the 
supply  will  be  abundant  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Besides, 
fear  of  another  crisis  in  the  United  States  is  growing.  The 
gold  obtained  by  the  Treasury  by  means  of  the  late  loan  is 
being  taken  out  in  enormous  amounts.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  hoarding  at  home,  showing  extreme  distrust ; 
and  as  nobody,  therefore,  can  foresee  what  may  happen, 
every  one  is  afraid  to  engage  in  new  risks.  The  crisis  in 
Italy,  likewise,  has  a  depressing  effect. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
50  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  little 
more  than  is.  offrf.  per  rupee.  Exports  from  India  are 
checked  by  the  currency  uncertainty  and  by  the  low  prices 
here  at  home,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  rupee  continues 
to  decline.  The  silver  market,  likewise,  is  very  weak,  the 
price  fluctuating  this  week  about  2"]\d.  per  oz. 


As  was  natural  just  before  Christmas,  the  Stock  markets, 
excepting  always  the  South  African  department,  have  been 
very  inactive  during  the  week.  All  American  securities 
are  neglected,  because  of  the  fears  of  another  crisis ;  and 
there  is  very  little  doing  in  the  South  American 
department.  The  premium  on  gold  at  Buenos  Ayres  has 
fallen  considerably  during  the  week,  and  there  is  less  appre- 
hension respecting  politics.  Still,  investors  keep  aloof.  The 
Continental  Bourses  are  likewise  dull,  partly  because  of  the 
time  of  year,  and  partly  because  of  the  crisis  in  Italy.  The 
Paris  Bourse,  which  for  years  previously  had  looked  with 
disfavour  upon  Italian  securities,  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  buying  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  and 
the  purchasers  naturally  are  rendered  uneasy  by  the  crisis. 
In  Germany  very  large  amounts  of  Italian  securities  are 
held,  and  the  German  Bourses  are  likewise  unfavourably 
affected.  There  is  less  fear,  however,  of  a  crisis  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  than  was  entertained  a  little  while  ago  At 
home  the  chief  influence  now  is  the  near  approach  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  last  Settlement  of  the  year  will 
begin  on  Monday ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  banks  will  be  closed ;  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  the  Settlement  will  be  concluded.  Large  numbers 
of  people  will  absent  themselves  from  the  City,  and  there- 
fore it  is  probable  that  exceedingly  little  new  business  will 
be  done.  Most  operators  intending  to  go  away  have  been 
closing  their  accounts,  and  the  probability,  therefore,  is 
that  markets  will  continue  dull  until  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Then  there  is  every  likelihood  of  renewed 
activity.  Money,  as  stated  above,  is  exceptionally  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and,  according  to  all  appearances  now,  will  con- 
tinue so  for  many  months.  In  spite  of  the  currency  dis- 
order in  the  United  States  and  the  crisis  in  Italy,  confidence 
is  rapidly  returning.  There  is  much  more  inclination  than 
there  was  to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  and  everything 
goes  to  prove  that  the  production  of  gold  will 
continue  to  increase  for  some  time  yet.  It  is  known, 
moreover,  that  new  issues  will  be  on  an  excep- 
tionally large  scale,  and  not  only  at  home  hut  on  the 
Continent  preparations  are  being  made  to  float  an  unusual 
number  of  fresh  undertakings.  Besides  all  this,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in  January  and  February  in 
dividends  and  interest  will  be  very  large,  and  re-investment 
will  naturally  be  on  a  considerable  scale.  Banking  and  rail- 
way dividends  will  not  be  very  good,  and  the  number  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  United  States  and 
in  South  America  that  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
is  very  great.  For  all  that,  the  distributions  of  dividends 
and  interest  will  be  very  large.  Unless,  therefore,  some- 
thing entirely  unforeseen  happens,  there  is  every  reason  to 
look  for  better  trade  and  better  business  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  coming  year  than  we  have  had  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years. 

In  spite  of  the  influences  that  have  caused  dulnessin  other 
departments,  the  South  African  market  has  continued  very 
active.  Prices  are  well  maintained,  buying  is  on  a  large 
scale,  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  South  Africa  is  grow- 
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ing.  In  1893  South  Africa  stood  third  as  a  gold-producer, 
the  United  States  being  first  and  Australasia  second, 
though  only  slightly  ahead  of  South  Africa.  This  year  it 
seems  likely  that  South  Africa  will  take  the  lead  of  Austral- 
asia, and  will  come  very  close  indeed  to  the  United  States, 
while  next  year  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  South  Africa 
may  beat  even  the  United  States.  Additional  machinery  is 
being  set  up  by  several  Companies,  each  month's  crushings 
show  improvement  upon  the  preceding  month,  and  the 
construction  of  railways  is  cheapening  the  cost  of  working. 
There  seems  every  ground  to  expect,  therefore,  that  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa  will  continue  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  the  coming  year.  Another  circumstance  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  the  public  is  turning  its  attention  more  largely 
to  land  shares.  Hitherto  the  chief  interest  has  been  in  gold 
and  diamond  shares,  but  for  some  weeks  past  the  buying  of 
land  shares  has  been  large.  The  area  owned  by  such 
Companies  as  the  Oceana  and  the  Transvaal  Estates  and 
Development  is  extensive.  It  is  believed  that  gold  exists 
in  large  quantities  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  new  railways 
will  create  a  demand  for  land  for  town  and  farming  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  early 
future  the  value  of  those  properties  must  rise  very  consider- 
ably, even  apart  altogether  from  their  yield  of  gold. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  Brazil  will  shortly  offer  a  new 
loan  here  for  an  amount  variously  estimated  at  from 
3,000,000?.  to  6,000,000?.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  come  to  an  equitable  arrangement 
with  the  Great  Northern  of  Brazil  Railway  Company  before 
attempting  any  new  issues.  The  shareholders  and  creditors 
of  this  Company  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  a  settle- 
ment of  their  claims,  and  even  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  our  Minister  at  Bio,  has  only  extracted  vague 
promises  which  have  no  present  prospect  of  being  fulfilled. 
The  need  for  more  money  may  quicken  the  Brazilian 
conscience. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  103^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  Indian  Sterling  Threes 
closed  at  103^,  also  a  rise  of  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  London  and  North-Western  stock  closed  at  1 7 5^, a  fall 
of  ^  ;  Great  Western  closed  at  161^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Caledonian 
Undivided  closed  at  126,  also  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Great  Eastern 
closed  at  75I,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  but  South -Eastern  closed  at  131, 
a  rise  of  1  ;  and  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed 
at  169,  likewise  a  rise  of  1.  In  the  American  department 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares  closed  at  65,  a  fall  of  as  much 
-as  4;  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  65^,  a  fall  of  3^; 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  59^,  a  fall  of  1^;  and  Illinois  shares 
•closed  at  90,  also  a  fall  of  1^.  In  the  inter- Bourse  depart- 
ment Brazilian  Four  and  a  flalfs  closed  at  77^,  a  fall  of  1 ; 
Greeks  of  '84  closed  at  29^,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  Italian  Fives 
closed  at  85!,  a  fall  of  But  German  Threes  closed  at 
943-,  a  rise  of  75.  In  the  South  African  mining  department 
Crown  Reef  closed  at  10^,  a  rise  of  f ;  Jubilee  shares  closed 
at  7,  also  a  rise  of  f  :  Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at  1 1  ^,  a  rise 
of  J ;  and  City  and  Suburban  closed  at  16,  a  rise  of  1^. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MIND  IN  ANIMALS. 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology.  By  C.  Llotd 
Morgan.  London  :  Walter  Scott.  The  Contemporary 
Science  Series. 

SOME  day — some  years  hence — when  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan 
comes  to  look  over  this  book  of  his,  he  will  make  a  singular 
discovery.  At  present  no  doubt  he  will  be  prejudiced  by  the 
single  title  and  binding  and  so  forth,  and  by  the  memory  of  his 
original  intention  to  write  one  single  book.  But  he  will  find 
upon  that  reflective  occasion  we  forecast  that  he  has  written 
two  quite  distinct  works.  Excellent  books  both  of  them,  but 
for  all  that  we  fancy  the  general  reader  would  have  preferred  a 
moiety  disentangled.  One  of  these  is  a  very  philosophical  and 
decidedly  technical  treatment  of  general  psychology,  its  prolego- 
mena standing  in  the  front  of  the  volume,  like  a  competitive 
examination,  to  weed  out  ordinary  persons,  and  the  rest  of  it 
coming  in — roughly — alternate  chapters  through  the  book.  Now 
this,  from  the  popular  standpoint,  is  a  pity,  for  the  other  work 


woven  in  with  it,and  represented  most  typically  by  Chapters  XII. 
and  XIV.,  is  a  discussion  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  higher 
animals  upon  the  lines  of  the  author's  Animal  Life  ani  Intelli- 
gence, which  will  prove  delightful  reading  for  any  educated  man, 
though  he  may  never  have  spent,  nor  ever  propose  to  spend,  two 
hours  upon  formal  philosophy  or  psychology  in  his  life.    We  do 

not  wish  to  belittle  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  philosophy  far 

from  it ! — still  it  seems  a  pity  that,  when  so  very  little  good 
scientific  reading  is  obtainable,  his  arrangement  should  be 
calculated  to  keep  the  general  reader  from  this  well-written, 
extremely  entertaining,  and  intrinsically  valuable  treatment  of 
the  animal  mind.  To  such  our  advice  is  to  avoid  any  chapter 
containing  the  terms  "  monist,"  "  infra-dominant,"  "  focal  in- 
consciousness,"  or — above  all — "  selective  synthesis,"  with  which 
last  some  pages  absolutely  bristle.    In  this  way  he  will  get  all 

the  easiest,  clearest,  and — from  the  literary  point  of  view  best 

of  the  book. 

Though  an  out-and-out  evolutionist,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan 
is  disposed  to  establish  a  broad  distinction  between  the  human 
mind  and  that  of  the  highest  of  other  living  creatures.  He  denies 
even  the  most  rudimentary  reason  below  the  human  level,  and 
systematically  criticizes  many  alleged  cases  of  ratiocination  in 
animals,  with  singular  clearness  and  convincingness.  The  well- 
authenticated  stories  of  small  dogs  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
larger  friends  to  avenge  their  own  defeats,  for  instance ;  latch- 
raising  dogs  ;  Professor  Sully's  case  of  "  canine  conscience  "  (a  dog 
that  stole  a  piece  of  meat,  and  then  evidently  repented  and  took 
it  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress) ;  the  case  of  superstition  adduced 
by  Romanes  (a  dog  startled  and  frightened  at  a  bone  suddenly 
jumping  about  through  the  diablerie  of  a  piece  of  thread);  the 
deliberate  "  deceit "  of  Mr.  Stradling's  Maltese  terrier ;  are  subtly 
analysed,  and  shown  to  be  explicable  without  supposing  any 
rational  process — using  the  term  "  rational "  with  scientific 
strictness.  But  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  lays  himself  open  to 
criticisms  in  this  use  of  "rational"  as  a  definite  distinction 
between  man  and  animal.  He  tells  us  "  That  being  alone  is 
rational  who  is  able  to  focus  the  therefore  "  ;  but,  savages  apart, 
does  even  such  a  highly  finished  product  of  civilization  as  a 
Wessex  yokel  "focus  the  therefore"?  does  he  syllogize?  One 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  syllogistic  thinking  is  a  common 
human  property,  is  not  rather  an  educational  product — even  a 
rare  one ;  and  it  would,  we  believe,  be  at  least  as  easy  to  dispose  of 
any  cases  of  apparently  rational  thought,  using  that  term  in  its 
narrower  sense,  among  quite  illiterate  people,  as  it  has  been  with 
the  animal  anecdotes  considered  in  this  book. 

Then  in  his  experimental  observations  to  test  the  perception  of 
relations  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  does  not  seem  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  difference  in  mental  operations  that  must  exist, 
due  to  the  difference  of  sense  basis.  With  man  the  whole  mental 
structure  rests  upon  touch  impressions  and  visual  images,  his 
mental  fabric  is  fundamentally  spatial ;  almost  all  his  prepositions, 
for  instance,  primarily  express  relative  position ;  and  consequently 
it  seems  to  him  that  the  very  simplest  test  one  can  offer  a  dog  is 
such  an  exercise  upon  spatial  relations  as  to  give  it  a  walking- 
stick  to  carry  through  railings.  That  test  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  used.  But  the  dominant  sense  of  a  dog  is  olfactory,  and 
the  series  of  delicate  space  perceptions  that  are  the  primary  con- 
stituents of  our  thought,  and  which  we  obtain  originally  through 
our  ten  fingers,  can  scarcely  have  a  place  in  its  mental  fabric. 
Nevertheless  the  dog,  possessing,  as  it  evidently  does,  a  power 
of  olfactory  discrimination  infinitely  beyond  our  own,  may  have 
on  that  basis  a  something  not  strictly  "  rational "  perhaps,  but 
higher  than  mere  association  and  analogous  to  and  parallel  with 
the  rational.  It  may  even  be  that  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's 
dog,  experimenting  on  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  with  a  dead  rat 
or  a  bone  to  develop  some  point  bearing  upon  olfactory  relation- 
ships, would  arrive  at  a  very  low  estimate  indeed  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind. 

Coming  now  to  the  less  attractive,  but  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant, side  of  this  duplicate  work,  we  must  congratulate  the  author 
unreservedly  on  its  philosophical  value.  It  is  a  strong  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  psychology,  as  it  takes  shape  in  a  mind  pre- 
viously informed  with  biological  science,  nis  views,  we  believe, 
were  first  placed  before  a  limited  public  two  years  ago  in 
Natural  Science,  and  they  are  here  greatly  amplified.  The  con- 
ception of  consciousness  as  being  evolved  from  lower  states 
analogous  to  our  own  sub-conscious  and  infra-conscious  mental 
operations,  pari  passu  with  the  organic  evolution  of  nervous 
inhibition,  is  particularly  fascinating,  and  it  is — to  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  technical  language — very  forcibly  stated.  We 
must,  however,  object  to  the  phrase  "selective  synthesis" — in  one 
place  (p.  332)  the  printer  has  made  this  "  synthetic  synthesis  " — 
and  to  some  of  the  implications  it  carries.  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  uses  this  term  to  express  an  inherent  disposition  in 
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matter  towards  groupings  having  a  certain  de6nite  character,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Such  of  these  groupings  as  are  not 
incompatible  with  extrinsic  conditions  survive.  Now  the  word 
"  selection,"  since  the  day  when  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
was  propounded,  has  become  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea 
of  extrinsic  conditions  forbidding  this  and  allowing  that  develop- 
ment of  the  living  organism.  The  use  of  the  term  to  express  an 
inherent  factor  in  development  which,  as  it  were,  submits  the 
choice  of  patterns  to  natural  selection,  is,  we  think,  likely  to  he 
highly  misleading.  Unless  we  misinterpret  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan,  the  term  "discriminative  synthesis"  would  have  served 
his  turn  equally  well.  But  this  is  after  all  a  relatively  small 
objection,  and  its  slightness  may  stand  in  evidence  of  the  logical 
strength  and  able  exposition  of  his  general  argument. 


WAYS  AND  WORKS  IN  INDIA. 

Ways  and  Works  in  India ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Public 
Works  in  that  Country  from  the  Earliest  Times  up  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  G.  W.  MacGeorge,  M.I.C.E.,  late 
Officiating  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India 
for  Railways.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
London:  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1894. 

ON  the  second  page  of  this  hook  Mr.  MacGeorge  makes  a 
statement  which  in  great  measure  disarms  an  English 
critic.  "  It  is  obvious,"  he  says,  "  that  such  a  work  can  only  be 
of  limited  interest  to  the  ordinary  English  public,  and  none  what- 
ever to  the  professional  engineer.  To  the  former  the  subject  is 
too  remote,  and  to  the  latter  the  manner  of  treatment  will  be 
found  insufficient."  We  confess  to  have  found  this  criticism 
eminently  justified.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  that  even  to 
the  Indian  engineer  and  to  the  numerous  body  of  general  readers 
in  India,  both  English  and  native,  more  especially  "  that  already 
large  and  intelligent  class  of  natives  of  the  country  which  the 
spread  of  education  has  so  greatly  developed,"  and  for  whom 
more  particularly  Mr.  MacGeorge  writes,  we  doubt  this  volume 
being  of  any  great  interest  or  value.  At  least  the  Baboo  must 
have  even  greater  appetite  for  information  of  the  kind  purveyed 
by  Mrs.  Mangnall  than  he  is  usually  credited  with  if  he  cares  to 
be  told,  &  propos  of  the  water  supply  for  towns  in  India,  that 
"  the  sun  is  the  original  dispenser,  and  the  ocean,  which  occupies 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  water  supply."  Or,  again,  about  half  Mr.  MacGeorge's 
book  professes  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  railways  in 
India,  but  one-third  of  this  space  is  devoted  to  five  chapters  on 
railways  in  general,  and  gives  us  not  only  the  old  tales  of 
Coalbrook  Dale  and  Killingworth,  of  the  Novelty  and  the  Rocket, 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  and  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
but  explains  all  about  formation  levels  and  headings,  and  switches 
and  signals,  and  even  furnishes  particulars  as  to  the  length  of  the 
Gothard  Tunnel  and  the  height  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  Surely 
the  elementary  books  on  railway  working  and  railway  history 
are  purchasable  in  Calcutta,  and  the  inquiring  Baboo  might  have 
been  permitted  to  glean  his  general  information  from  them.  It 
would  have  been  the  more  desirable  to  do  this  as  Mr.  MacGeorge 
in  India  has  apparently  often  had  access  only  to  imperfect 
information.  He  tells  his  readers,  for  instance,  that  in  England 
rails  are  usually  "keyed"  on  the  inside.  Or,  again,  oddly 
enough,  he  is  evidently  unaware  what  a  "  way-leave "  is,  and 
believes  it  to  be,  not  an  incorporated  hereditament,  but  an  actual 
physical  entity,  either  the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to,  a  tram- 
road.  And,  again,  he  cites  at  full  length,  as  the  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  before  the  opening  of  a  railway,  a  series  of 
regulations  which  were  superseded  by  a  new  edition  about  two 
years  back. 

For  all  that,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
interest  to  be  found  in  Mr.  MacGeorge's  five  hundred  and  odd 
pages.  The  account  of  the  immemorial  roads  or  rather  routes  of 
India,  "  tracks  often  of  great  width  and  deeply  fissured  with 
heavy  ruts,  scarcely  visible  however  through  the  thick  coating  of 
fine  impalpable  dust,  used  for  the  transit  during  the  dry  season 
of  merchandise  carried  on  the  backs  of  pack  animals  or  in  rude 
carts  drawn  by  yokes  of  bullocks,"  is  really  striking.  And  so 
in  some  places  are  his  sketches  of  the  native  canals  and  other 
irrigation  works.  At  one  point  Mr.  MacGeorge  even  gives  us  a 
chance  to  smile,  where  he  tells  us  that  a  certain  Colonel  Grant, 
of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  "  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  laying  down  the  permanent  way  of  railways  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  utterly  inapplicable  under  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  India.  He  recommended  with  all  seriousness 
that  every  Indian  railway  should  be  suspended  throughout  its 
en'ire  length  by  a  regular  series  of  suspension  chains,  at  a  mini- 


mum height  of  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  which  he  considered' 
would  be  ample  to  place  it  above  the  reach  of  animals."  Either 
elephants  have  increased  a  good  deal  in  size  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
or  more  probably  the  elephant  was  an  animal  with  which  the- 
Bombay  official  of  those  days  little  concerned  himself. 

Indian  railways  can  certainly  claim  one  unique  distinction. 
They  are  the  only  lines  in  the  world  on  which  a  first-class- 
passenger  pays  six  or  eight  times  as  much  as  a  passenger  of  the 
lowest  class.  Moreover,  they  are  the  only  lines  on  which 
passengers  can  travel  by  ordinary  trains  at  a  fare  of  something 
like  per  mile.  Doubtless,  however,  if  the  English  public 
would  consent,  like  the  Indian  ryots,  to  go  down,  say,  to  Euston 
Square  or  St.  Pancras,  and  to  squat  contentedly  on  their  haunches- 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  till  the  next  train  to  Manchester  started,, 
and  then  to  travel  thither  neatly  packed  in  sardine-boxes,  they 
might  get  fares  even  below  the  Indian  level.  Mr.  MacGeorge 
gives  some  interesting  figures  as  to  Indian  telegrams.  There  are, 
it  seems,  three  classes,  known  as  "  urgent,"  "  ordinary,"  and 
"  deferred  "  respectively,  and  each  with  their  different  scale  of 
charges.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  the  existing  tariff  has- 
been  in  force  "  urgent "  telegrams  have  increased  in  value  by 
92  per  cent.,  "  ordinary  "  telegrams  by  59  per  cent.,  and  "  de- 
ferred" telegrams  by  247  per  cent.  It  is  not  only,  os  Mr.. 
MacGeorge  pertinently  remarks,  in  railway  travelling  that  second- 
class  accommodation  is  out  of  favour.  One  word  of  praise  is  due, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  excellent  illustrations  with  which  the  boob 
is  plentifully  furnished,  and  more  than  one  word  to  the  admirable 

maps  which  Messrs.  Bartholomew  have  supplied. 
1 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War :  a  Concise  Account  of  the  War  m 
the  United  States  of  America  between  1861  and  1865.  By 
John  Codman  Ropes.  Part  I.  New  York  and  London : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1894. 

f  1 1  HIS,  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  we  have  been  promised 
for  some  time,  will,  we  believe,  quite  equal  the  expectations- 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Ropes's  other  writings  are  familiar.  We 
have  the  same  lucidity  and  ease  of  style,  the  same  judicial  im- 
partiality, and  the  same  conscientious  accuracy  which  charmed 
us  in  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,  and  in  telling  the  story  of  a  war 
where  strategy  played  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  tactics  Mr. 
Ropes  is  particularly  at  home.  His  training  as  a  lawyer,  too,  has 
fitted  him  especially  for  dealing  with  the  legal  and  political  questions 
which  underlay  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  an  exact 
account  of  these  lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work  ;  but 
our  author  has  nowhere  displayed  greater  ability  than  where  at 
its  commencement  he  succinctly  states  the  differences  which  dis- 
tinguished the  views  of  North  and  South.  There  is  a  kind  of 
general  idea  floating  about  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the 
quarrel  was  largely  a  matter  of  unredressed  grievances,  and  nine 
men  out  of  ten  will  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  slavery  question. 
The  soldiers  of  the  South  have  been  often  termed  rebels,  and  the 
task  of  the  North  represented  as  the  suppression  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  in  reality  a  far  vaster  one.  The  Secessionists  did 
not  sound  the  call  to  arms  because  grievances  were  unredressed. 
They  claimed  that  their  States  had  each  an  integral  existence  as 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  had  a  clear  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  take  the  place  which  was 
its  birthright  whenever  it  might  suit  it  so  to  do.  The 
North,  when  it  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Union,  was 
in  reality  entering  on  a  war  of  conquest.  The  phrase  may  seem 
an  exaggerated  one,  but  none  other  can  describe  a  struggle  which 
the  North  must  carry  through  d.  outrance  or  acquiesce  in  the 
permanent  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  a  contest 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  with  all  the  naked 
hideousness  of  civil  war  was  hallowed  and  glorified  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  cotton  States  were  aiming  at  a  new  confede- 
racy of  which  the  institution  of  slavery  would  be  a  prominent 
characteristic.  The  people  of  the  North  might  therefore  seize  the 
sword  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  conviction  that  they  were 
smiting  for  the  good  of  mankind,  rather  than  because  of  selfish 
considerations  only,  might  lend  an  especial  energy  to  their  blows. 
But,  though  it  secured  to  the  Federal  Government  the  moral 
approval  of  the  masses,  the  question  of  slavery  was  in  truth  only 
a  side  issue,  and  a  more  vital  principle  was  at  stake  when  the 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down.  The  action  of  the  Southern  States- 
with  regard  to  the  forts  and  arsenals  and  dockyards  which, 
although  they  stood  on  Southern  soil,  were  yet  the  joint  property 
of  the  Union  States,  is  significant  in  this  respect.  The  truth,  we- 
believe,  is  that  the  Confederates  were  never  under  any  illusions 
as  to  their  relations  with  their  former  brethren.    They  seized  011 
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forts  and  dockyards  over  which  a  flag,  still  national,  floated,  and 
that  such  acts  were  unquestionably  acts  of  war  it  is  futile 
and  foolish  to  deny.  The  important  question  before  the 
Secessionists  was  whether,  since  their  plea  for  independence 
was  certain  to  be  refused,  it  was  not  wisest  to  begin  a  war  which, 
they  imagined,  would  inevitably  sooner  or  later  be  forced  upon 
them.  Such  a  policy  was  not  only  technically  indefensible  but 
was  ill-judged,  because  the  effect  it  must  have  on  public  opinion 
in  the  North  was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
was  contemptuously  disregarded.  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
Major  Anderson,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Sumter,  at  thejcntical 
moment  when  war  and  peace  were  in  the  balance,  Mr.  Ropes 
displays  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  scope  and  limits  of  an  officer's 
duty,  which  is  unusual  in  a  civilian.  Major  Anderson  practically 
disobeyed  his  orders,  when  he  refrained  from  asking  for  supplies 
and  reinforcements,  not  because  he  did  not  think  them  necessary, 
but  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I  knew  that  the  moment  it 
should  be  known  here  that  additional  troops  were  coming,  they 
would  assault  me,  and  thus  inaugurate  civil  war."  Such 
thinking  or  believing  never  justified  a  soldier  in  disregarding  his 
orders.  He  cannot  often  know  the  meaning  or  intentions  which 
underlie  the  commands  of  his  superiors,  and,  whether  the 
emergency  before  him  be  civil  war  or  foreign  war,  his  plain  duty 
is  to  do  what  he  is  told.  And  that  behaviour  of  a  different 
character  may  land  him  in  a  quamgire  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
story  before  us.  Fort  Sumter  was  captured,  owing  to  its 
inadequate  garrison  and  lack  of  provisions,  with  consummate 
ease.  A  more  protracted  struggle  might  conceivably  have  given 
men  time  to  modify  extreme  views,  and  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  reconsider  their  position.  But 
once  the  national  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  a  brave  and  devoted 
garrison  surrendered  to  a  foe  overpoweringly  strong,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  North  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  outburst  of  patriotic 
fervour  carried  men  away  with  it.  It  must  now  unquestionably 
be  war,  and  war  to  the  bitter  end.  It  would  have  been  more 
diplomatic  and  wise  had  the  Confederate  authorities  been  less 
impatient,  had  they  waited  until  President  Lincoln  had  under- 
taken some  aggressive  operation,  or,  what  would  have  suited  them 
better,  had  he  delayed  so  long  in  doing  so  "  that  the  world  would 
have  said  that  he  had  by  his  inaction  acquiesced  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  nation." 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  brings  us  to  the  discussion 
of  his  character  as  an  administrator  and  man  of  business.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  to  extol  him  in  somewhat  unmeasured  terms, 
and  there  are  many  who  will  admit  no  blot  or  blemish  on  his 
reputation.  His  tragic  end  has  no  doubt  given  him  an  excep- 
tional claim  on  the  regard  of  his  countrymen,  a  claim  which,  even 
without  being  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  would 
always  have  been  immense.  But  Mr.  Ropes  does  not  shrink  from 
showing  where  the  great  man  made  errors,  and  where  he  even 
conducted  himself  with  something  nearly  approaching  small- 
ness  of  mind.  His  behaviour  towards  McClellan  must,  we  fear,  be 
admitted  to  have  lacked  dignity,  and  the  "  orders "  which 
were  grandiloquently  issued  to  hasten  on  the  dilatory  soldier 
are  certainly  unworthy  of  the  great  Consul.  It  was  in 
his  power  to  order,  and  to  insist  on  his  commands  being  obeyed  ; 
but  he  need  have  allowed  no  unworthy  suspicion  of  the 
General  to  manifest  itself.  So  far  from  reading  like  the  direc- 
tions of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  some  of  these  extraordinary 
productions  resemble  manifestoes,  or  rather  threats.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  weakness  is  painful  in  a  man  so  completely  master 
of  the  situation,  and  is  further  emphasized  by  his  attitude  when 
McClellan  proposed  to  take  the  army  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake. 
Lincoln  should  either  have  approved  or  disapproved  of  that  pro- 
posal ;  he  should  have  given  his  decision  quickly  and  decisively, 
and  when  he  had  given  it,  he  should  have  adhered  to  what  he 
said.  Threats,  whether  express  or  implied,  directed  against  an 
officer  of  the  army  on  active  service  are  not  only  in  bad  taste, 
but  are  wholly  unnecessary  and  impolitic.  Again,  when  it  was 
desired  to  relieve  McClellan  from  the  command  of  all  the  armies, 
and  to  limit  him  to  the  control  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  alone, 
the  scant  courtesy  exhibited  by  the  President  was,  as  Mr.  Ropes 
truly  observes,  "  well  nigh  inexplicable."  Nor  was  his  action  in 
taking  Blenker's  division  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
transferring  it  to  West  "Virginia  under  General  Fremont,  any 
more  to  be  commended.  The  President  here,  no  doubt,  yielded 
to  "  pressure  " ;  but,  when  such  issues  are  at  stake  as  were  in- 
volved in  1862,  men  at  the  helm  of  the  State  are  expected  to  be 
strong  enough  not  to  sacrifice  their  better  judgment  to  any 
influences  such  as  were  brought  to  bear  on  Lincoln.  But  in 
sometimes  censuring  the  President  we  must  not  be  blind  to 
the  deficiencies  of  McClellan.  He,  no  doubt,  had  many  of 
the  attributes  which  go  to  make  a  leader  of  men — brave, 
skilful  in  execution,  and  gifted  with  readiness  and  resource, 


his  fine  person  and  agreeable  manner  invested  him  with  a 
peculiarly  attractive  power.  But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  destroyed  by  a  too  vivid  imagination.  One  of  those  generals 
whom  Napoleon  warned  us  against  when  he  sneered  at  their 
power  of  "  making  pictures  in  their  minds,"  McClellan  was  prone 
to  see  things  not  as  they  really  were,  but  as  he  wished  to  see 
them  ;  and  our  author  is  at  his  very  best  when  he  lays  bare  the 
false  notions  which  formed  the  foundations  of  the  operations  in 
the  peninsula  in  1862.  A  strategical  conception,  which  might  under 
other  conditions  have  been  a  great  one,  was  carried  through  on 
an  assumption  which  would  have  vitiated  it  had  it  been  correct, 
in  spite  of  circumstances  which  did  not  exist  when  it  was  first 
conceived,  and  which  were  deliberately  lost  sight  of  because  they 
were  inconvenient  to  face.  When  McClellan  determined  to 
adopt  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  the  Merrimac  had  come  out,  and 
the  James  River  was  not  open  as  a  channel  of  supply  to  his 
army,  while  the  destructive  force  represented  by  that  vessel  was  as 
yet  absolutely  undeterminable.  If  there  was  one  place  more  danger- 
ous than  another  for  some  three  hundred  transports  carrying 
a  great  army,  that  spot  was  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Monroe. 
Yet  McClellan  incurred  this  enormous  risk  rather  than  give  up 
his  scheme.  And  this  scheme,  it  is  especially  instructive  to  note, 
was  entered  on  when  it  was  supposed  by  its  author  that  Johnston's 
army  at  Manassas  consisted  of  100,000  men.  No  prudent  man 
would  have  thought  of  adopting  it  had  he  supposed  that  the  hostile 
force  left  behind  him  amounted  to  so  great  a  strength ;  and  no 
one  but  McClellan  would  have  remained  stiff  in  his  opinion 
while  not  only  under  that  supposition,  but  with  the  deeds  of  the 
dreaded  Merrimac  before  him.  All  this  and  more  Mr.  Ropes 
deals  with  in  a  manner  at  once  explicit  and  fascinating,  and 
we  shall  await  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  his  subsequent 
volumes. 


VERLAINE'S  LA.TEST  POEMS. 
Dedicaces.    Par  Paul  Verlaine.    Paris :  Vanier.  1894. 

VERLAINE'S  latest  book  of  poems  is  truly  described  on  the 
title-page  as  nouvelle  edition  augmentee.  In  its  first, 
privately  printed,  edition,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  pamphlet. 
In  its  final  shape  it  is  much  the  largest  book  that  Verlaine 
has  ever  published.  It  is  not  one  of  the  best,  nor,  indeed,  could 
we  expect  it  to  be ;  for  it  is  an  informal  bundle  of  friendly  greet- 
ings, rather  than  a  careful  selection  of  verse,  chosen  for  its  own 
sake.  In  verse,  much  of  which  was  written  to  order — at  the 
order,  that  is,  of  a  most  friendly  disposition — we  are  not  likely  to 
find  the  more  poignant  sentiment,  or  the  more  exquisite  form, 
which  we  find  in  Sagesse,  for  instance,  or  in  the  Fetes  galantes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  come  across 
many  instances  of  that  slovenliness  of  workmanship  which 
mars  so  much  of  Verlaine's  later  work,  in  its  exaggeration  of 
certain  curious  virtues  of  style  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
discover.  For  instance,  there  is  the  enjambement,  or  running  of 
one  line  into  another,  to  which  Verlaine  has  been  so  singularly 
successful  in  giving  just  that  air  of  choice  simplicity  which  is 
one  of  the  surprises  of  his  manner  of  writing.  Here,  only  too 
often,  the  lines  run  into  one  another  merely  because  they  happen 
to  come  in  that  way,  with  rhymes  at  the  end  of  a  certain  counted 
number  of  syllables ;  as  in  the  second  stanza  of  the  "  Quatorzain 
pour  tous,"  where  every  line  runs  into  the  next,  and  one  line 
ends  on  the  word  "  la."  Worse  than  this,  we  have  words  broken 
off  in  the  middle,  and  "  table  d'hote  "  coming  with  "  ta-  "  at  the 
end  of  one  line  and  "  Ble  d'hote  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
We  have,  too,  a  sonnet  in  phonetic  spelling.  Then  the  sonnets — 
the  book  is  for  the  most  part  written  in  this  form — are  constructed 
after  every  shape,  possible  and  impossible,  in  alternate  short 
and  long  lines,  in  short  lines  with  a  long  line  at  the  end, 
in  infinite  malformations  of  rbyme-arrangement,  and  (we  note 
with  less  regret)  in  that  curious  form,  "  la  queue  en  l'air,"  which 
Huysmans  compares  to  "  certains  poissons  japonais  en  terre 
polychrome  qui  posent  sur  leur  socle,  les  ou'ies  en  bas."  And, 
while  few  of  the  sonnets  are  without  a  touch  of  the  familiar 
magic,  there  are  not  a  few  which  have  but  one  touch. 

Yet,  after  all  our  reservations  are  made,  the  book  contains  a 
large  amount  of  really  excellent  work,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  full 
of  personal  interest,  and,  indeed,  interest  of  various  kinds.  What 
a  medley  of  names  we  find  here  among  these  Dedicaces  :  famous 
names,  Coppe"e,  Dierx,  Mallarme,  Huysmans,  Le'on  Cladel,  by 
the  side  of  anarchists  after  the  order  of  Paterne  Berrichon, 
eccentrics  like  Bibi-Pure'e,  the  fag  and  butt  of  the  Latin  Quarter ; 
then  there  is  the  "cabaretier  miraculeux"  of  the  Chat-Noir, 
Rodolphe  Salis,  and  even  the  "  Gerant  du  Miiller  " ;  there  are 
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some  doctors,  a  sculptor,  a  musician,  a  painter;  friends  in 
London,  with  a  charming  little  miniature  of  Fountain  Court : — 

La  Cour  de  la  fontaine  est,  dans  le  Temple, 
Un  coin  exquis  de  ce  coin  delicat. 

And  there  are  certain  women,  too,  addressed  under  discreet 
initials,  now  with  little  homely  details,  as  in  the  elegy  on  the 
death  and  funeral  of  "  E.'s  "  goldfinch — 

Tu  repris,  et  cela  me  parut  aussi  beau : 

"  11  aurait  peut-etre  mieux  fait  sur  mon  chapeau  1 — 

or  the  even  more  charming  poem  on  "  Ph.'s  "  little  dog  that  died 
in  babyhood,  "  Ses  pattes  freles  en  l'air,  comme  les  oiseaux  ";  now 
more  intimately  and^more  pathetically  personal,  as  in  the  verses, 
"  Encore  pour  G.,"  with  their  desolate  ending  : — 

Et  je  m'ennuie, — ainsi  la  pluie, 
Et  je  me  pleure  et  je  m'essuie 
Les  yeux  parce  que  je  m'ennuie, 

Parce  que  je  suis  vieux  et  parce  que  je  t'aime. 

And,  again,  there  are'two  splendid  and  resonant  sonnets  to  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  touched  with  that  exaltation  wbich  informs  everything 
that  Verlaine  writes  of  his  dead  friend ;  one  of  them,  the  first, 
being  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  book.  In  these  sonnets  the 
mainly  familiar  style  is  lifted,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Bonnet  to 
Laurent  Tailhade — 

Le  pretre  et  sa  chasuble  enorme  d'orj  usque  s  aux  pieds — 

where  the  words  assume  a  sort  of  hieratic  splendour,  as  of  the 
very  vestments  they  describe.  Somewhat  the  same  note  re- 
appears in  the  sonnet  to  Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam,  and  again  in  the 
early  sonnet  to  Charles  Morice — "  Imperial,  royal,  sacerdotal " — 
which  is  reprinted,  with  five  others,  from  Amour.  This  note, 
however,  comparatively  rare  in  Verlaine's  work  in  general,  is 
but  seldom  heard  in  these  Dedicaces.  More  really  character- 
istic is  the  vaguely  and  singularly  pathetic  sonnet  on  Fernand 
Langlois : — 

Haut  comme  le  soleil,  pale  comme  la  lune, 
Comme  dit  vaguement  le  proverbe  espagool, 
II  a  preeque  la  voix  tendre  du  rossignol, 
Taut  son  coeur  fut  clement  a  ma  triste  fortune. 

And  still  more  characteristic  of  the  general  tone  of  the  volume 
is  this  brave,  frank,  open-air  sonnet  to  Irenee  Decroix  : — 

Ou  sont  les  nuits  de  grands  chemins  aux  chants  bac  chiques 
Dans  les  Nords  noirs  et  dans  les  verts  Pas-de-Calais, 
Et  les  canaux  p^riculeux  vers  les  Belgiques 
Ou,  gris,  on  chavirait  en  hurlant  des  couplets? 

Car  on  riait  dans  ces  temps-la. — Tuiles  et-  briques 
Poudroyaient  par  la  plaine  en  hameaux  assez  laids; 
Les  fourbouyeres,  leurs  pipes  et  leurs  bourriques 
D6valaient  sur  Arras,  la  ville  aux  toits  follets 

Poignardant,  espagnols,  ces  dels  £pais  de  Flandre ; 
7,     Douai  brandissait  de  son  c6t6,  pour  s'en  dtsfendre, 
Son  lourd  beffroi  carr6,  si  leger  cependant ; 

Lille  et  sa  biere  et  ses  moulins  a  vent  sans  nombre 
Bruissaient. — Oui,  qui  nous  rendra,  cher  ami,  l'ombre 
Des  bonnes  nuits,  et  les  beaux  jours  au  rire  ardent  ? 

It  is  this  simpler,  more  easily  good-humoured  way  of  taking  life, 
without  asking  too  much  or  revolting  too  desperately,  which  is 
becoming  Verlaine's  final  (dare  one  say  final  ?)  creed.  Of  a  nature 
made  up  of  so  many  irreconcilable  elements,  we  get  here  mainly 
the  less  poignant  side ;  not  so  much  that 

Moi,  l'ombre  du  marquis  de  Sade,  et  ce,  parmi 
Parfois  des  airs  naifs  et  faux  de  bon  apotre, 

but  the  facile,  childlike  part  of  that  simplicity  which  can  be  so 
terribly  and  inconveniently  in  earnest.  Here,  then,  for  the 
present — for  with  Verlaine  we  can  count  only  on  the  actual 
moment  as  it  passes,  not  on  any  memory  of  the  moment  that  has 
gone  before,  or  any  probability  as  to  the  moment  that  is  to  come 
after — here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : — 

Bah  !  nous  aurons  eu  notre  plaisir 
Qui  n'est  pas  celui  de  tout  le  monde 
Et  le  loisir  de  notre  desir. 

Aussi  bgnissons'la  paix  profonde 
Qua,  ddfaut  d'un  tremor  moins  subtil 
Nous  donnerent  ces  ainsi  soit-il. 


CHRISTUS  IMPERATOR. 

Christus  Imperaior :  a  Series  of  Lecture-Sermons  on  the  Universal 
Empire  of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Charles  William 
Stuubs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely.  London  and  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

rpHE  title  of  a  book  is  no  unimportant  matter ;  to  hit  on  a 
happy  one,  as  every  author  and  editor  knows  but  too  well, 
is  oftener  than  not  very  far  from  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
For  a  first-rate  title  must  have  three  points  about  it :  it  must  be 
brief,  it  must  be  striking,  and  it  must  give  some  hint  of  tbe 
book's  purpose.  The  title  of  the  present  volume  combines  all 
these  characteristics,  and  Dean  Stubbs  is,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Christus  Imperator  :  we  say  the  words  readily  ;  and 
could  any  words  have  a  more  majestic  sound,  or  express  more 
accurately  tbe  aim  of  all  these  ten  discourses  ?  Let  the  editor 
tell  us  in  his  own  language  what  that  aim  is.  "  I  have  desired 
always,''  he  says  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume  to  his  late 
parishioners  at  Wavertree,  "to  make  you  feel  how  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  claims  supremacy  over  all  human  realms  of  thought 
and  action,  and  how  that  claim  ought  to  affect  and  influence  the 
moral  character  no  less  than  the  intellectual  attitude  of  every 
one  of  His  baptized  disciples." 

Now,  these  words  by  themselves  have  nothing  in  them  to 
startle  us,  nothing  original  ;  under  certain  circumstances  we 
might  indeed  pass  them  over  as  a  mere  commonplace.  The  pro- 
position, certainly,  which  they  set  forth  is  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself ;  and  we  may  almost  go  the  length  of  saying  that  at  no 
time  would  any  body  of  Christians  have  taken  formal  objection 
to  them,  or  have  maintained  that  they  were  anything  indeed  but 
orthodox  of  the  orthodox.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  insensitive, 
more  uncritical,  than  at  the  present  day  not  to  recognize  in  such 
a  volume  as  that  before  us,  in  the  object  and  method  of  it,  a  spirit 
singularly  characteristic  of  this  age  of  ours,  the  presence  of  which 
amid  all  our  contentions  and  confusions  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  hopeful  signs  about  us.  Religion  may  no  longer  concern 
itself,  may  no  longer  even  mainly  concern  itself,  with  the  affairs 
of  a  world  to  come.  It  is  speaking  quite  soberly  to  say  that 
nowadays,  on  all  sides,  the  most  earnest  and  effective  religious 
teachers  are  at  one  at  least  in  this — that  they  are  for  ever 
insisting  to  us  in  the  most  practical  way  that,  if  a  man  is 
veritably  religious,  a  Christian  after  Christ's  own  heart,  he 
must  regard  this  actual  life,  this  actual  world,  in  and  about 
him  at  the  moment  in  all  the  interests  of  them,  as  the  immediate 
things  with  which  he  is  to  occupy  himself,  and  which  he  is  to 
bring  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will.  "  Other-worldliness,' 
as  some  of  these  teachers  are  fond  of  calling  it,  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  spirituality,  but  as  a  sign  of  unfaithfulness  to 
Christ's  example  and  doctrine.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church  assuredly 
men  have  said  their  Taternoster  ;  but  to-day  that  petition  of 
it  which  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  significance  for  us  is  the  Fiat 
voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  cwlo,  et  in  terra ;  the  conventional  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  sacred  and  what  is  profane  has  largely 
ceased  to  have  a  meaning  for  us ;  or  rather  it  has  a  very  distinct 
meaning,  which  we  disavow.  Not  to  recognize  this  change,  a 
change  wide  and  deep  in  contemporary  religious  thought,  is  impos- 
sible, even  to  those  who  but  somewhat  carelessly  concern  them- 
selves with  such  matters.  We  do  not  assert  that  as  a  consequenca 
of  this  change  men  are  not  open  to  certain  new  forms  of  danger, 
that  actually  they  do  not  run  into  not  a  few  curious  extravagances. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lay  one's  finger  on  such  dangers,  on 
such  extravagances ;  at  times  it  is  necessary  so  to  lay  one's 
finger  on  them  ;  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  do  that  here. 
It  is  more  grateful,  it  is  more  generous,  to  recognize  in  this  new 
development  of  religious  thought  and  activity  the  spring  of  much 
that  is  fine  and  edifying  in  the  individual  and  social  life  around 
us,  and  of  much  that  makes  a  man  pluck  up  heart  as  he  looks 
forward  to  the  days  ahead. 

Dean  Stubbs,  then,  hit  upon  a  characteristic  and  excellent  idea 
when,  in  his  late  parish  of  Wavertree,  he  gathered  together 
certain  "  distinguished  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Church  of  to- 
day "  to  preach  to  his  people  a  series  of  sermons  on  such  subjects 
as  history,  philosophy,  art,  politics,  sociology,  and  the  like, 
regarded,  to  put  it  in  theological  phrase,  in  the  light  of  the  Incar- 
nation. Such  men  as  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Canon  Barnett,  or 
Mr.  Brooke  Lambert,  speaking  from  this  point  of  view  on  sub- 
jects of  which  they  have  made  a  particular  study,  could  not  fail 
to  be  interesting  and  suggestive  ;  and  though  these  lectures  were 
immediately  delivered  for  the  edification  of  a  particular  congrega- 
tion, and  from  the  very  nature  of  them  do  not  deal  exhaustively, 
or  in  great  detail,  with  the  various  important  matters  treated  of, 
they  were  well  worth  publishing  in  the  permanent  form  of  a  book 
for  society  at  large.    Thoughtful  men  and  women,  whether  pro- 
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fessing  to  belong  to  any  definite  religious  body  or  not,  -will  read 
them  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 

"With  this  word  of  commendation,  given  ungrudgingly,  we 
wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  end  our  notice  of  this  book.  But 
there  is  one  sermon  in  it,  which  not  only  are  we  unable  to 
commend,  but  which  we  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
of  quite  definitely  adverse  criticism.  It  is  the  fifth  sermon,  by  the 
Eev.  Canon  Rawnsley,  on  "Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Art."  We 
have  the  profoundest  interest  alike  in  religion  and  in  art,  there 
are  no  two  human  concerns  of  greater  moment ;  and  a  Christian 
preacher  speaking  of  art  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  his  religion  has  a  magnificent  subject  made  to  his  hand,  if  only 
he  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge,  the  intelligence,  the  discipline 
of  spirit,  to  deal  with  it. 

The  sermon  we  are  commenting  on  is  the  most  pretentious 
sermon  in  the  volume:  it  is  twice  as  long  as  six  out  of  the  ten 
others,  and  is  eight  pages  longer  than  that  which  comes  in  length 
next  to  it.  From  beginning  to  end,  however,  it  is  characterized 
by  "  gush,"  by  fine  soundiDg  but  vague  statements,  by  absolute 
statements  which  are  gravely  questionable  or  demonstrably 
false.  These  are  serious  accusations,  and  we  must  justify  them. 
We  cannot  justify  them  better  than  by  specific  quotations  from 
the  sermon  itself.  We  read,  then,  how  (after  reciting  certain  texts 
from  the  Gospels)  "  one  begins  to  feel  that  Art  and  Religion  must 
be  one  " : — that  Giotto's  simplicity  of  treatment,  his  "  ability  to 
refuse  all  the  thousand  additions  to  the  Gospel  story  then  in 
vogue,  ability  to  dispense  with  all  the  ornament  and  additions  of 
costume  effect — the  jewellery  of  a  Fra  Angelico  or  the  etceteras 
of  an  interesting  background  of  a  Bellini  or  Benozzo  Gozzoli — to 
let  the  simple  truth  be  set  forth  in  ungarnished  appeal  to  the 
heart ;  this  self-restraint  was  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ," 
Who  said,  "  If  any  man  will  follow  Me,  let  him  deny  himself" : — 
that  "  it  is  owing  to  this  mind  of  Christ,  that  such  men  as  Madox 
Brown  and  Rossetti  lived  and  laboured  amongst  us"  : — that,  "  if 
you  should  be  able  to  contrast  the  great  mosaic  face  of  Christ  in 
glory,  blessing  the  people,  as  it  was  wrought  in  the  sixth  century 
at  Ravenna,  with  the  face  of  the  Christ  in  the  same  attitude  just 
lately  wrought  in  mosaic  in  the  apsidal  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  it  will 
be  evident  that  if  the  early  Church  of  Christ  at  Ravenna  felt  that 
it  was  through  much  thought  and  care  and  tribulation  it  must 
enter  the  Kingdom,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  London  believes  its 
warfare  accomplished,  and  that  its  way  is  one  triumphant  way  of 
glory  unto  glory  " : — that  among  the  Old  Masters,  in  order  to  teach 
us  that  "  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,"  we  do 
"  not  find  the  Virgin  and  her  child  in  palace  drawing-room  or  in 
garret  attic,  not  in  city  square  or  street,  but  always  in  the  open 
country": — that  nowadays  "the  ordinary  successful  painter  at 
his  easel  has  no  other  interest  than  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  the 
work." 

We  make  no  detailed  comment  on  these  statements  :  their  extra- 
vagance, their  absurdity,  their  contradiction  to  plain  facts,  will 
tell  their  own  tale.  But  to  any  one  who  cares  with  any  serious- 
ness about  religion  or  about  art,  that  a  man  of  some  position  and 
authority  should  put  forth  utterances  such  as  these  in  their  sacred 
names  is  beyond  words  pitiable. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Hertfordshire  during  the  Great  Civil  War  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  with  Occasional  Notices  of  Occurrences  in  Beds, 
Hunts,  Cambs,  and  Essex.  By  Alfred  Kingston,  F.R.H.S. 
Lor  don  :  Elliot  Stock.    Hertford:  Austin  &  Sons.  1894. 

~j\/f  R.  KINGSTON  says  more  than  once,  and  very  truly,  that 
the  nature  of  the  Great  Civil  War  cf  Charles  the  First's 
time  is  best  understood  from  its  local  details.  His  own  object 
is  to  show  how  it  affected  Hertfordshire.  This  county  was  not 
the  scene  of  any  of  the  greater  events  of  the  struggle  till  the  first 
Civil  War  was  over,  when  some  of  the  most  important  councils  of 
the  army  were  held  at  Ware,  at  which  place  Cromwell  crushed 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  Levellers.  The  author  is,  in  fact,  often 
constrained  to  go  over  the  border  into  neighbouring  counties  for 
matter  to  eke  out  his  volume.  But  if  the  share  of  Hertford  in 
the  war  was  comparatively  small,  it  still  has  its  fair  interest. 
Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  figures  of  the  time  were  Hertford- 
shire men,  Lord  Capel  for  one,  and  Colonel  Axtell  the  regicide 
for  another.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  commendable  act  of 
local  patriotism  in  Mr.  Kingston  to  write  a  monograph  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  county  at  this  time,  but  a  service  to  the  general 
reader  of  history. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Kingston  has  been  very  successful  in 
avoiding  the  two  errors  which  beset  the  author  of  local  histories 
— the  tendency  to  wander  away  into  the  general  transactions  of 


the  time,  and  the  other  almost  equally  injurious  tendency  to 
write  as  if  your  own  subject  had  no  connexion  with  what  was 
going  on  round  about.    His  style  has  been  affected,  though  not 
to  any  absurd  extent,  by  Carlyle.    We  are  constrained  to  add 
that  it  is  not  often,  but  now  and  then  (which  is  too  much), 
defaced  by  vulgarisms.    To  describe  Pride's  Purge  as  "  an  old 
dodge  "  is  vulgar,  and  so  it  is  to  talk  about  "  located,"  or  to  "go 
in  solid."     Mr.  Kingston's   information  is  occasionally  a  little 
old-fashioned.    Thus  he  still  believes  in  Jenny  Geddes,  though 
it  has  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  scholarship  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  this  was  the  name  of  the 
very  Presbyterian  old  woman  who  began  the  Great  Civil  War 
by  throwing  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of  Holyrood  in 
the  Grey  Friars  Church.    It  is  at  best  a  late  practice  to  speak 
of  the  New  Model  Army  as  the  Ironsides.    The  nickname 
was  given  to  Cromwell  himself.     It  is  not  strictly  accurate  to 
say  that  Essex  was  "the  last  of  the  Devereux."    He  was 
the  last    Earl    of  Essex    of    the  name,  but   the  present 
Viscounts  Hereford  descend  from  his  cousin,    Sir  Walter 
Devereux.    It  is  a  curious  detail,  which  Mr.  Kingston  does  not 
forget  to  record,  that  the  title  of  Essex  was  revived  after  the 
Restoration  for  the  son  of  Lord  Capel— a  Hertfordshire  man 
whose  estate  had  been  charged  by  the  Parliament  for  the  pension 
of  their  Lord-General.    It  is  a  rather  odd  phrase  of  Mr. 
Kingston's  to  call  the  drinking  of  healths  "  Chauvinism,"  as  he 
does  on  p.  83.    We  may  conclude  our  fault-finding  by  pointing 
out  that  "  Caroli  Princeps  "  as  a  signature  to  a  letter  shows  that 
there  is  a  mistake  of  some  kind  somewhere.    The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  was  foreshadowed  in  Hertfordshire,  as  elsewhere, 
by  the  defacing  of  churches.    During  the  so-called  Bishops'  War 
a  body  of  men,  pressed  to  serve  in  the  King's  army,  marched  into 
King's  Walden  church,  and,  having  first  listened  to  the  sermon, 
they  then,  "before  all  the  congregation,  tore  down  the  rails 
and  defaced  the  wainscot,"  and,  having"  extracted  some  money  " 
from  the  poorly  paid  minister,  invited  "  themselves  to  the  Church- 
wardens to  dinner."    It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  evidence 
against  offenders  of  this  stamp.  Hertfordshire  was  a  very  Puritan 
county,  and  Mr.  Kingston  finds  that  it  was  particularly  aggrieved 
by  the  regulation  which   required  women  who  came   to  be 
churched  to  wear  the  white  veil,  which  they  persisted  in  con- 
founding with  the  white  sheet  worn  by  penitents.    The  great 
battles,  and  even  the  important  skirmishes  of  the  war,  were 
fought  outside  the  borders  of  the  county,  so  that  Hertfordshire 
saw  mainly  the  marching  of  troops  on  either  side  to  and  fro. 
Naturally  it  had  many  complaints  to  make  of  free  quarters,  and 
even  of  plundering.    The  first  grievance  was  much  inflicted  by 
the  Parliamentary  generals,  but  by  far  the  worst  plunderers 
were    Rupert's    cavalry.     At    a   time    when    there  was  a 
distinct  Royalist   reaction,  the  excesses  of  "  Prince  Robber's  " 
horsemen  did  much  to  frighten  the  county  back  to  the  side 
of  the   Parliament,  to  which   it  became  so  loyal  that  the 
Colchester  prisoners  were  sent  to  it  for  safe  keeping.    At  all 
times,  however,  there  was  an  active,  though  unsuccessful,  King's 
party  in  Hertfordshire.    Mr.  Kingston  follows  out  the  fortune  of 
several  of  them  at  length.    The  High  Sheriff  Coningsby,  who 
was  seized  at  St.  Albans  by  Cromwell  when  in  the  very  act  of 
reading  the  King's  commission  of  array,  was  long  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  and  may  even  have  died  there.    The  fate  of  Lord 
Capel  is  known  to  all  who  have  read  even  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  war.    His  career  has  a  distinct  resemblance  to  Montrose's. 
The  Fanshawes  are  also  dealt  with  at  length,  Mr.  Kingston  very 
properly  drawing  largely  on  Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs.  Mr. 
Kingston  is  no  partisan.    He  is  almost  as  full  and  as  laudatory 
with  Axtell  the  regicide,  a  very  narrow  fierce  man,  as  with  Capel. 
The  book  is,  though  not  novel  or  profoundly  important,  still  read- 
able and  not  uuinstructive. 


BISHOP  FISHER. 

Lord  Johan  Fyssher,  D.D  ,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of 
Rome,  Beatified  Martyr  of  the  Roman  Church  in  England. 
An  Historical,  Genealogical,  and  Heraldic  Research.  By 
R  von  Fischer-Tretjenfeld,  Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  R.  Sp.  Order  of  Isabel  la  Catolica,  &c.  London  :  Ede, 
Dearberg,  &  Co.  1894. 

r  1 1HIS  pamphlet  is  written  to  show  that  it  is  probable  that 
Bishop  Fisher,  who  was  martyred  in  1535,  descended  from 
a  German  house.  The  argument  is  founded,  first,  on  a  pedigree 
compiled  by  General  Ph.  von  Fischer-Treuenfeld,  beginning  with 
a  Zwikarus  Piscator,  described  as  "  Minister  of  the  Counts  of 
Voburg "  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  giving  as 
the  Bishop's  grandfather  Jobst  Hartmann  Fischer,  who  is  said  to- 
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have  settled  in  England  about  1430,  and,  secondly,  on  a  likeness 
between  the  arms  borne  by  a  German  house  of  Fischer  and  those 
used  by  the  Bishop.  Several  members  of  the  Bishop's  family  are 
said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  the 
Prussian  house  of  Fischer-Treuenfeld  claims  descent  from  a 
brother  of  the  Bishop's  grandfather.  All  that  we  know  for 
certain  about  the  Bishop's  parentage  is  that  his  father,  Robert, 
was  a  prosperous  mercer  of  Beverley,  who  died  in  1477,  and  that 
his  mother's  name  was  Agnes.  Of  the  value  of  the  pedigree 
given  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  we  have  no  means  of  judging, 
for  it  is  founded  on  family  documents  that  have  not  been 
printed ;  but  we  may  suggest  that,  in  the  case  of  a  name  so 
common  as  Fisher,  there  is  a  special  danger  that  a  genealogist 
with  a  point  to  prove  may  assume  too  much,  and  that  an 
embowed  fish  or  fishes  in  the  arms  of  two  families  of  Fisher  can 
scarcely  warrant  a  theory  of  identity  of  origin.  Indeed,  our 
author  acknowledges  that  his  evidences  are  in  many  respects 
imperfect.  At  the  same  time  he  has  written  an  exhaustive  little 
treatise.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect  all  information  now  to  be 
had  with  reference  to  the  arms  used  by  the  Bishop,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Fisher  pedigree,  gives  a  sheet  of  arms  and  devices 
illustrative  of  his  heraldic  evidences.  He  has  prefixed  to  his 
argument  a  sketch  of  the  Bishop's  life,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
authorities  for  it,  in  which  he  makes  use  of  that  excellent  piece 
of  critical  biography,  the  edition  of  the  English  life  of  the 
Bishop,  with  its  Latin  translation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lately 
brought  out  by  the  Rev.  F.  van  Ortroy,  S.J.,  under  the  title 
Vie  du  Bienheureux  Martyr  Jean  Fisher,  Cardinal,  Evegue  de 
Rochester. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  READING. 

The  Book  Lover ;  a  Ouide  to  the  Best   Reading.    By  James 
Baldwin.    London  and  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  1895. 

THAT  a  lover  of  books  should  desire  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibilities  of  a  director  of  reading — not  his  own  read- 
ing, be  it  said,  but  other  people's  reading — is  as  singular  an 
ambition  as  ever  afflicted  a  book-lover.  Such,  however,  is  the 
benevolent  object  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  "  As  a  lover  of  books  and 
director  of  reading  "  he  has  framed  certain  "  Courses  of  Reading" 
and  "  Schemes  for  Practical  Study  "  which,  he  tells  us,  with  a 
vagueness  that  little  becomes  an  original  designer,  "  have  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them."  What  these 
tests  may  be  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  merely  content 
with  saying  that  his  schemes  of  study  "  have  been  tested  both 
with  private  students  and  classes  at  school."  This  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  Much  depends  upon  the  critical  standard 
of  the  director  of  reading,  and  much  also  upon  the  qualities 
of  his  pupils,  the  readers.  The  best  lists  of  "  best  books  " 
•conceivable  must  be  utterly  vain  guides  except  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  best  readers,  who  would  certainly  eliminate 
all  that  is  worthless  from  the  worst  lists  of  "  best  books " 
by  the  exercise  of  those  natural  gifts  that  constitute  them  the 
best  readers.  No  system  of  training  or  education  can  supply  the 
absence  of  those  gifts  of  nature — taste,  discrimination,  sensibility, 
and,  above  all,  love  of  literature — which  make  reading  profitable 
to  the  reader.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  of  a  "  Guide  to  the 
Best  Reading"  is  that,  should  the  standard  prescribed  in  the 
book  be  such  as  corresponds  with  its  title,  it  will  set  its  faithful 
followers  in  a  sound  road,  and  warn  them  off  bogs  and  quick- 
sands. Mr.  Baldwin's  book  appears  to  us  entirely  destitute  of 
system  or  standard.  His  "  Courses  "  and  "  Schemes  "  are  like 
invitations  to  chaos  and  deep  night.  His  book-lists  suggest  the 
opening  of  flood-gates,  pouring  forth  an  Orinoco  rush  of  hetero- 
geneous matter,  in  which  good  books  and  bad,  precious  things 
and  trivial,  are  massed  inextricably.  Mr.  Baldwin's  course  of 
"  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,"  for  example,  is  composed  of 
some  two  hundred  entries  under  the  heading  of  "  English  His- 
tory," and  of  the  same  number  of  books  under  "  Collateral  Read- 
ings." This  indigestible  lumber-heap  comprises  fiction  and  poetry, 
histories  of  all  kinds  of  value,  and  compilations  of  all  kinds 
of  merit,  or  no  merit.  The  writings  of  the  illustrious  obscure  are 
placed  cheek-by-jowl  with  writers  like  Hume,  Mr.  Froude,  Dr. 
Stubbs,  and  Macaulay.  It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
analyse  these  portentous  "  Courses  "  and  "  Schemes."  It  is  well 
said  by  Mr.  Baldwin  that  it  is  not  expected  that  all  the  books 
indicated  should  be  read.  "The  wise  teacher,  or  the  judicious 
scholar,  will  select  from  the  list  that  which  is  most  proper  for 
him,  and  which  best  meets  his  wants,  or  aids  him  most  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  native  aim."  This  is  but  a  sorry  conclusion  for  a 
"  Director  of  Reading."    It  is  like  leading  your  flock  into  the 


morass,  and  then  telling  them  to  get  out  of  it  as  best  they  can. 
Not  for  you  is  it  to  direct  the  bewildered  creatures,  but  for  them 
to  decide  between  Miss  Strickland  and  Hallam,  Miss  Yonge  and 
Dr.  Stubbs,  and  so  forth. 


FICTION. 

Mr.  Jervis.    By  B.  M.  Cbokee.    3  vols.    London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1894. 

RS.  CROKER  has  produced  a  lively  Indian  society-novel  in 
Mr.  Jervis.  Two  leading,  childless,  and  rival  ladies,  at  a 
place  which  the  author  has  named  Shirani,  have  a  niece  apiece  to 
stay  with  them.  Each  endeavours  to  get  her  own  niece  married, 
and  to  hinder  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  the  niece  of  her 
enemy.  The  young  ladies  hate  each  other  as  cordially  as  do  the 
aunts.  This  situation,  already  rich  in  opportunities  for  novel- 
writing,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  two 
Englishmen  travelling  for  pleasure.  One  is  very  rich,  the  other 
is  very  poor ;  the  rich  man  is  humble,  with  simple  tastes ;  the 
poor  man  is  proud,  with  tastes  that  are  expensive ;  accordingly 
the  wealthy  man,  in  order  to  avoid  being  mobbed  and  toadied  by 
"  touts,  hawkers,  beggars,  jewellers,  horse-dealers,"  young  ladies  in 
search  of  husbands,  and  designing  mammas,  persuades  his  friend 
to  let  it  be  understood  that  the  pauper  is  the  millionaire  and  the 
millionaire  the  pauper.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  complications  which  a  skilful  novelist  might  weave 
out  of  such  a  position  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Croker  has  done  very  fair  justice  to  it.  With  these  ample 
materials  at  hand  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  introduce  a 
mysterious  and  still  beautiful  Englishwoman,  who  had  purchased 
her  life  too  dearly  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was  passing  herself 
off  as  a  Persian  in  a  retired  spot,  away  from  Europeans,  among 
some  hills.  The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  her  so  often, 
and  with  such  force,  that  he  expects  her  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  the  unravelment  of  the  plot ;  instead  of  which  she  has  com- 
paratively little,  indeed  it  might  almost  be  said  nothing  at  all,  to 
do  with  it.  Being  the  most  interesting,  the  most  original,  and  one 
of  the  best  described  characters  in  the  book,  she  is  too  good,  or 
rather  she  is  given  too  much  prominence,  for  a  mere  piece  of 
padding ;  another  piece  of  padding,  even  more  prominent — not  too 
good,  but  much  too  bad — is  the  prolixity  of  aimless  small  talk. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions are  smart  enough,  especially  when  the  two  nieces  have  a 
polite  passage  of  arms. 


John  Darker.    A  Novel.    By  Aubeet  Lee.    3  vols.    London : 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1894. 

Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  John  Darker,  want  of 
adventure  is  not  one  of  them.  The  heroine  experiences  life  as  a 
steerage  passenger  in  a  homeward-bound  vessel  from  Australia, 
as  an  inmate  of  a  low  lodging  in  Liverpool,  as  the  girl  of  the 
house  in  a  small  huckster's  shop  in  a  country  town  in  Ireland,  as 
a  poor  pupil  in  a  ladies'  school,  as  hostess  in  a  rich  Manchester 
man's  country  house,  as  the  wife  of  a  rich  man  in  a  first-class 
villa,  as  French  mistress  in  a  third-class  school,  and  as  the 
wife  of  a  country  squire  in  a  comfortable  mansion  in  Devon- 
shire. A  murder,  a  fatal  accident,  and  two  death-bed  scenes 
added  to  all  this  supply  plenty  of  incident.  In  its  best 
parts  this  novel  is  sufficiently  readable  and  interesting ;  the 
characters  are  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  in  all  cases 
distinctly,  in  some  forcibly  ;  the  conversations,  if  very  unequal, 
are  often  spirited;  but  much  of  the  work  is  spoiled  by  over- 
strained situations,  exaggerations  of  pec  uliarities,  and  unnatural 
episodes.  Then  John  Darker's  confession  is  doled  out  at  too  great 
length  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  volume.  It  occupies  fifty- 
three  pages.  Well  told,  it  should  be  the  moot  interesting  portion 
of  the  book ;  as  it  stands  it  is  almost  the  heaviest.  We  have 
often  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  real  and 
living  characters  under  pseudonyms  in  novels  is  a  mistake  ;  and 
the  Anglo-Benedictine  monk,  Father  Benedict,  of  St.  Simon 
Stylites  Abbey  at  Llanrock  in  Wales,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  intended.  We  had 
thought  that  there  was  a  truce  for  the  present  to  aesthetes  and 
sestheticism,  and  we  had  no  wish  to  hear  anything  more  about 
"  those  dark  days  before  the  gospel  according  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
had  been  preached,"  or  to  read  about  a  second-rate  Postlethwaite 
like  Eugene.  His  extravagant  misery  at  the  appearance  of  a 
wrinkle  or  two  upon  his  hitherto  beautiful  complexion  is  terribly 
overwrought,  and  his  statement  to  Father  Benedict : — "  I  gave 
thanks  to  the  Giver  for  his  gift  of  beauty,  I  prayed  that  He  would 
mercifully  deliver  me  from  all  disfiguring  diseases,  and  call  me  to 
Himself  before  my  face  was  marred  by  the  wrinkles  of  age,"  is 
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simply  absurd,  and  in  the  worst  of  taste  in  a  novel  of  this 
kind,  although  it  might  be  tolerated  and  laughed  at  in  a  squib 
or  a  farce.  The  American  custom  of  beginning  a  sentence  with 
the  full  Christian  and  surnames  of  the  person  addressed  is  out  of 
place  among  English  people.  Pepper  Smith  begins  "  Rosamund 
Smith  Plunkett,"  Miss  Plunkett  begins  "  Helen  Bratton,"  and 
Helen  Bratton  begins  "  Pepper  Smith."  Some  of  the  most  life- 
like conversations  are  those  between  the  Irish  nurse,  or  rather 
the  Irish  servant  who  is  nursing  after  her  own  rude  fashion,  and 
her  patient.  The  talent  exhibited  in  John  Darker  is  undisciplined 
and,  in  some  places,  misdirected ;  but  talent  there  is  in  plenty, 
though  not  of  a  very  high  order. 


A  Tragic  Honeymoon.  A  Novel.  By  Alan  St.  Aubtn.  2  vols. 
London :  White  &  Co.  1894. 
The  heroine  of  A  Tragic  Honeymoon  is  a  clergyman's  daughter 
who  could  "  tell  tarradiddles  by  the  yard  without  change  of  coun- 
tenance." She  was  more  or  less  engaged  to  be  married  to  two 
schoolmasters,  one  pious  curate,  and  one  man  of  wealth,  at  the 
same  time.  She  was  practical  enough  to  marry  the  latter  ;  but 
the  night  after  her  marriage  she  informed  him  that  she  hated  him, 
and  that  her  real  and  only  love  was  the  pious  curate  ;  whereupon 
he  rose  early  and  drowned  himself,  leaving  all  his  riches  uncon- 
ditionally to  his  widow.  We  are  given  to  understand  at  the  end 
of  the  story  that  she  was  about  to  bestow  herself  and  her  first 
husband's  wealth  upon  the  curate  ;  an  outcome  which,  if  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  ending,  does  not  point  the  moral  that  the 
good  shall  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  The  curate, 
however,  has  very  delicate  lungs,  so  there  may  yet  be  hope  for 
one,  if  not  both,  of  the  schoolmasters.  A  Tragic  Honeymoon  is  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  novel  which  is  just  good  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  large  class  of  readers  who  insist  upon  having 
an  unceasing  stream  of  fiction  passing  through  their  hands,  readers 
who  will  not  endure  absolute  rubbish,  but  whose  sad  experiences 
have  taught  them  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  more  than  a  very 
small  proportion  of  really  good  work.  Its  heroine  is  a  thoroughly 
heartless  woman ;  and  perhaps  the  object  of  the  story,  if  it  has 
one,  may  be  to  show  that  there  are  such  among  clergymen's 
daughters,  as  well  as  among  young  ladies  of  fashion. 


Tammas  Bodkin:  Swatches  0'  Hodden-Grey.  By  W.  D.  Latto. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

A  little  Scotch  dialect  is  all  very  well,  but  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  continuous  pages  of  it  is  "  ower  muckle."  Moreover, 
to  the  average  Saxon  many  of  the  words  used  in  Tammas  Bodkin 
are  incomprehensible,  and  the  book  ought  to  have  had  a  glossary 
at  the  end  of  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  of  a  kind  in 
this  substantial  volume.  Of  what  kind  may  be  imagined  when 
we  say  that  many  of  the  jokes  refer  to  torn  breeks,  tumbling  into 
manure,  salts  and  senna,  sea-sickness,  and  getting  drunk.  One 
chapter  is  headed  "  Bile,  Wind,  and  Indigestion."  If  there  be  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  if  the  book,  at  best, 
barely  escapes  condemnation  as  very  coarse,  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  genuine  humour  in  it.  Some  verses,  here  and  there,  are  lively 
and  amusing,  and  even  the  spelling  is  occasionally  entertaining. 
The  author  is  probably  very  true  to  nature,  and  will  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  many  a  Scotch  reader  when,  after  describing  some 
heavy  potations  in  brandy,  gin,  rum,  and  whisky  at  a  sitting,  he 
writes,  "  The  drink  was  beginnin'  to  bizz  in  oor  noddles,  an'  I 
felt  a  strange  inclination  to  speak  withoot  havin'  ony thing  speceefic 
to  say."  Even  in  his  sober  moments  he  appears  to  suffer  from 
this  inclination,  and  his  work  is  most  terribly  and  unwarrantably 
spun  out. 

Their  Wedding  Journey.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  With 
Illustrations  by  Clifford  Carleton.  Edinburgh :  David 
Douglas.  1895. 

An  author  has  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  if  he 
approaches  the  public  with  an  account  of  his  travels  among 
familiar  scenes,  be  his  descriptions  as  lifelike  and  as  spirited  as 
they  may,  unless  he  has  recourse  to  a  peg  of  some  kind  from 
which  to  hang  it.  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  has  selected  for 
this  purpose  a  wedding  tour,  in  relating  the  adventures  of  an 
expedition  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Niagara 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Montmorenci.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his 
literary  dodge.  "  In  attempting,"  he  says,  "  to  tell  the  reader 
of  the  wedding  journey  of  a  newly  married  couple,  no  longer  very 
young,  to  be  sure,  but  still  fresh  in  the  light  of  their  love,  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  of  some  ordinary  traits  of  American 
life  as  these  appeared  to  them,  to  speak  a  little  of  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  places,  to  present  now  a  bit  of  landscape  and 
now  a  sketch  of  character."  This  is  exactly  what  he  has  done, 
and  done,  for  the  most  part,  very  well.    Some  of  his  descriptions 


are,  perhaps,  more  forcible  than  graceful.  Here  js  an  example : — 
"  Now  and  then  a  sweltering  young  mother  shifted  her  hot  baby 
from  one  arm  to  another."  Fortunately  they  are  not  all  of  this 
type,  although  they  are  largely  devoted  to  the  discomforts  of 
excessive  heat.  If  Their  Wedding  Journey  be  a  mere  peg,  it  is 
a  good  peg  ,enough.  One  incident  in  particular — "  the  first  serious 
dispute  " — is  entertaining  and  spirited,  without  being  in  the  least 
overdrawn.  A  sort  of  supplementary  chapter,  entitled  "Niagara 
Revisited  Twelve  Years  after  their  Wedding  Journey,"  is,  from 
a  dramatic  point  of  view,  the  best  in  the  book.  The  now  middle- 
aged  pair  take  their  children  with  them,  and  the  cute  Yankee 
boy  and  girl  are  in  no  way  impressed  by  either  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  or  the  great  Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  spelling,  of  course,  is 
American;  we  have  "gayety"  for  gaiety,  "travelers"  for  tra- 
vellers, and  "  'ors  "  for  'ours.  But  Mr.  Howells's  Americanisms 
are  mild  and  moderate,  and  only  here  and  there  do  we  meet  with 
such  words  as  "  disoccupation  "  or  "  a  New-Yorkeress."  There- 
are  more  than  eighty  very  fair  illustrations,  some  of  which  show 
considerable  humour,  and  the  volume  is  splendidly  bound  in  white 
and  gold,  with  a  pretty  loose  pink  greatcoat. 


The  See-Saw  of  Life ;  or,  Misfortune  no  Disgrace.    By  William 
A.  Morley.    London:  Elliot  Stock.  1894. 

The  principal  motive  in  the  plot  of  The  See-Saw  of  Life  is  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks.  When  this  begins  to  pall,  a  little  love- 
making  and  murdering  and  slave-dealing,  and  a  great  deal  of  dull 
talking  is  introduced.  The  style  is  partly  that  of  an  estate- 
agent's  advertisement  and  partly  that  of  a  solicitor's  letter.  "  The 
visitor  on  alighting  passed  up  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  afc 
the  summit  of  which  he  entered  a  spacious  hall,  in  which 
the  most  exquisite  statuary  had  been  placed  regardless  of 
cost "  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  former  ;  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  latter  we  will  quote,  from  the  last  page,  a 
paragraph  which  is  apparently  intended  to  be  of  supreme  import- 
ance : — "  When  Harry  Melville  was  about  fourteen  his  grand- 
father died,  and  left  in  his  will  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  trust  for  Violet's  eldest  daughter,  while  he  bequeathed 
to  Violet  herself  an  immediate  legacy  of  ten  thousand 
pounds."  The  story  is  not  unpleasant ;  the  good  are  very  pro- 
perly rewarded,  the  bad  are  very  properly  punished  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  word  in  the  whole  book  which  could  raise  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  most  modest  maiden. 


The  Bell-Einger  of  Angel's,  $c.  By  Beet  Harte.  London 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1894. 
The  seven  stories  published  under  the  title  of  The  Bell-Ringer 
of  Angel's  are  admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  work, 
except  in  its  most  pathetic  and  most  humorous  phases,  which  are, 
perhaps,  its  best.  The  hero  of  the  first  story  is  nicknamed  the 
Bell-Ringer  on  account  of  his  "  accuracy  of  aim  at  a  mechanical 
target,  where  the  piercing  of  the  bull's-eye  was  celebrated  by  the 
stroke  of  a  bell."  He  marries  a  beautiful  wife,  takes  her  to  his 
cabin  in  a  gold-mining  district,  and  then  quietly  says  to  her : — 
"  The  first  man  I  see  you  talking  with,  I  shoot."  The  story  is 
excellent.  Probably  the  account  of  an  American  Consul's  visit 
at  a  Scotch  country-house,  where  there  were  some  very  queer 
"goings-on,"  maybe  most  appreciated  by  Britons,  although  it 
may  possibly  offend  British  prudes.  Lovers  of  horses  ought  to  be 
pleased  with  the  tale  of  "  Chu  Chu,"  a  half-broken  filly.  She  had 
"  the  most  lambent  gazelle-like  eyes  I  had  ever  seen.  I  think 
she  kept  these  latter  organs  purely  for  ornament — apparently 
looking  at  things  with  her  nose,  her  sensitive  ears,  and,  some- 
times, even  a  slight  lifting  of  her  near  fore-leg."  Rarely  has  so 
lifelike  a  portrait  of  a  horse  been  placed  before  a  reader  in  a  few 
pages.  He  almost  expects  to  get  a  kick  in  the  ribs  as  he  sits,  or 
to  be  "  bucked  "  out  of  his  chair.  Certainly  there  are  not  yet 
any  signs  of  waning  energies  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  writings. 


The  Satellite  ;  and  other  Stories.    By  the  Hon.  Eva  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.    London :  Innes  &  Co.  1894. 

The  collection  of  stories  published  under  the  name  of  The 
Satellite  is  evidently  intended  for  children.  The  plot — a  naughty 
child  becoming  a  good  child — is  the  same  in  three  of  them,  and 
in  the  fourth  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  plot  at  all.  In  the  tale 
entitled  "  Geof "  there  is  an  incident  of  considerable  originality. 
Instead  of  running  away  from  school  a  boy  runs  away  to  school. 
We  fail  to  see  the  object  of  making  many  of  the  children  so 
vulgar.  There  is  an  odious  little  girl  of  twelve  who  is  always 
reading  Browning  and  eating  peppermint  drops,  which  she  calls 
"  peps,"  and  prefers  to  all  other  dainties  because,  "  counting- 
smell  and  everything,  you  get  more  for  a  penny  than  you  do 
for  any  other  kind  of  sweet."  One  thing  in  the  book  is  cer- 
tain to  please  children.   There  is  a  whipping !    Boys  and  girls 
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■do  not  consent  to  the  canon  of  art  which  lays  down  that 
violent  incident  should  be  led  up  to  and  suggested,  but  that 
the  curtain  should  fall  immediately  before  the  actual  catastrophe 
takes  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly  then  that  they  would 
raise  it.  One  feature  of  these  stories,  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  older  readers,  is  that  in  no  instance  is  the  reformation  of 
the  naughty  children  primarily  due  to  the  good  management  of 
those  who  have  the  task  of  educating  them.  In  "  The  Satellite" 
it  is  brought  about  by  a  fire,  in  "  Geof  "  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  an  aunt,  and  in  "  Fraulein  Schmitt "  by  the  death  of  the 
.governess's  father. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Gullivers  Travels.  "Wi^h  a  Preface  by  Henry  Craik.  Illus- 
trated by  Charles  E.  Brock.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

TO  contemplate  the  popularity  of  Gulliver  with  the  place,  or 
no  place,  held  by  Swift's  other  writings  in  public  estimation 
is  something  of  an  ironical  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  Swift.  They 
may  feel  some  jealousy  of  Gulliver,  as  Mr.  Craik  observes,  but 
they  are  jealous  as  only  the  humorous  may  be — jealous,  that  is  to 
say,  and  amused.  This  work,  which  Mr.  Brock  has  illustrated 
with  such  spirit  and  whimsicality  as  no  previous  illustrator  has 
achieved,  is  very  far  from  being  the  ripest  fruit  of  Swift's  genius. 
It  is  infinitely  less  Swiftean  than  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  Polite 
Conversation,  or  the  chief  of  the  political  and  economic  pamphlets. 
But  the  greatness  of  Gulliver  lies  in  its  constructive  imagination 
— that  power  of  vivid  reality  which  Mr.  Craik  admirably  observes 
is  "as  different  as  possible  from  what  modern  jargon  styles 
realism."  It  is  this  virtue  in  it  that  appeals  to  young  people. 
They  read  it  as  a  wonder-tale  in  good  faith,  and  possess  not  the 
key  to  its  misanthropy.  Thus  it  happens  that  Gulliver  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  delight  of  children.  Of  Mr.  Brock's 
contributions  to  their  enjoyment  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
His  drawings,  in  all  four  sections  of  the  "Voyages,"  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  and  show  remarkable  grace,  drollery,  and  in- 
vention. The  famous  scene,  for  example,  where  Gulliver  walks 
the  streets  of  the  Lilliputian  capital  "with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection "  is  presented  with  masterly  skill.  Mr.  Brock's  success 
in  suggesting  the  true  relations  of  the  hero  and  the  scene  de- 
picted is  perfect.  What  he  gives  us,  in  fact,  is  Gulliver's  point 
of  view  in  Lilliput  as  in  Brobdingnag  or  Laputa. 


The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  Rendered  into  English  by 
Jane  Barlow.  Pictured  by  Francis  D.  Bedford.  London : 
Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

This  pretty  volume  is  distinctly  a  novelty  among  Christmas 
books.  Homeric,  if  not  Homer's,  is  the  Batrarchomyomachia, 
let  who  will  dispute  of  its  authorship.  Miss  Barlow  has  made  of 
it  a  delightful  English  poem ;  rendering,  as  she  observes,  the 
most  ancient  of  Greek  mock-heroics  into  the  measure  of  the  most 
charming  of  English  ones — the  Nymphidia  of  Michael  Drayton. 
The  choice  of  metre  is  excellent.  We  give  a  stanza  of  Miss 
Barlow's  verse : — 

And  all  the  Gods,  persuaded,  drew 
In  crowds  together,  then  forth  flew 
Shrill  gnats  with  mighty  trumps,  and  blew 

A  fearful  call  to  battle, 
A  signal  fierce  loud-trumpeted  ; 
And,  ere  'twas  ended,  overhead 
Of  direful  war  an  omen  dread, 

They  heard  Zeus'  thunder  rattle. 

Mr.  Bedford's  decorations  are  beautiful  in  design,  and  inspired 
by  a  most  agreeable  spirit  of  fancy.  Here  are  mice  and  frogs 
amicably  joined  in  graceful  dance  in  an  exquisite  landscape  rich 
with  tall  iris  and  grass  of  Parnassus  and  other  aquatic  flowers. 
And  here  are  lightsome  frogs  playing  "  leap-frog  " ;  or  lively  mice 
tripping  it  in  Athene's  temple  to  the  music  of  two  sober  mice- 
pipers  ;  or  a  most  moving  picture  of  the  tragic  incident  of  "  Puff- 
cheek  "  leaving  the  unhappy  "  Grabcrumb "  to  drown.  The 
battle  itself,  and  the  terrible  plague  of  crabs,  are  admirable 
examples  of  the  artist's  gifts. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost.  London  :  Gay  &  Bird.  1894. 
This  new  edition  of  the  best  of  American  books  for  boys  should 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  English  boys,  since  it  has  in 
Mr.  Frost  a  most  able  and  sympathetic  illustrator.  You  have 
but  to  open  the  book  at  hazard — here,  let  us  say,  at  the  scene  of 
the  mystic  initiation  of  the  "  Centipedes,"  or  at  the  drawing  on 
the  next  page  of  the  small  boy-novice  being  "  gently  checked " 


with  the  pitchfork — to  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Frost  is  the 
artist  elect  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Aldrich's  delightful  book.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  more  of  a  work  that  is  surely,  by  now,  an 
American  classic.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  author 
has  received  some  two  thousand  letters  asking  him  if  his  story  is 
"  true."  We  respect  the  tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  young  and 
old,  who  did  not  write,  knowing  the  story  to  be  true,  as  Scott, 
or  as  Shakspeare,  is  true. 


The  Great  Cattle  Trail.    By  E.  S.  Ellis.    London :  Cassell  & 
Co.  1894. 

On  the  Frontier.    By  William  0.  Stoddard.  London :  Hodder 
&  Stoughcon.  1894. 

We  have  more  than  once  commended  the  sober  and  effective 
truth  of  Mr.  Ellis's  capital  stories  of  the  Western  States  of 
America.  The  author  is  evidently  of  Marryat's  mind  as  to  the 
observance  of  truth  and  nature  in  books  for  boys.  He  possesses 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  life  and  land  he  describes,  and  he 
utilizes  that  knowledge  with  admirable  effect.  He  does  not 
idealize  ranch  life,  or  make  heroes  of  his  cowboys  and  Indians  ; 
nor  does  he  present  the  American  Indian  as  a  debased  and  squalid 
creature  in  whom  the  boy  who  reads  Cooper  cannot  possibly  find 
a  vestige  of  interest.  The  story  of  The  Great  Cattle  'Trail  is  told 
with  Defoe-like  directness,  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on 
some  five  or  six  persons  only.  But  the  excitement  aroused  in  the 
very  first  chapter  increases  in  intensity  till  the  end  is  reached. 
The  attack  on  the  ranch,  the  clever  strategy  of  the  comic  "  black  " 
servant  Dinah,  the  rescue]  by  the  cowboys,  the  harassing  brushes 
with  Indians  on  the  cattle  trail,  and  the  stampedes  of  the  cattle, 
are  set  forth  with  such  vivacity  as  keeps  the  reader  alert  from 
first  to  last.  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  by  the  way,  a  cause  for  stam- 
pedes that  is  new  to  us.  He  thinks  the  cattle  at  night  are  some- 
times troubled  with  bad  dreams,  and  are  thus  stirred  with 
uncontrollable  panic. 

Mr.  Stoddard  deals  with  the  life  of  settlers  and  Indians  in 
what  was  the  Wild  West  in  Washington's  time,  and  aims  at 
"  presenting  the  reality,  which  is  the  only  worthy  aim  of  fiction." 
He  has  respected  the  record  of  history  and  has  made  conscientious 
preparation  of  the  ground  of  his  story,  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
many  "  Indian  "  stories  are  written,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  in  which 
there  are  no  "  recognizable  Indians  "  and  frontiersmen  of  a  kind 
whom  he,  at  least,  had  never  met.  Most  readers,  we  judge,  would 
not  know  a  recognizable  Indian  if  they  met  him  in  fiction 
only.  However,  there  are  more  kinds  of  fiction  than  one.  Mr. 
Stoddard's  story  is  a  good  example  of  that  which  he  has  defined. 
His  frontiersmen  are  fine  sturdy  fellows,  with  plenty  of  grit  and 
no  Tory  sympathies,  and  his  pictures  of  their  life  on  the  borders  of 
the  Iroquois  country  are  uncommonly  spirited. 


Young  Travellers'  Tales.     By  Ascott  R.  Hope.     London : 
Blackie  &  Son.  1894. 

Mr.  Ascott  Hope  tells  of  many  lands  in  his  Young  Travellers' 
Tales  and  of  curious  adventures,  but  it  is  his  excellent  rule  to 
avoid  the  incredible.  His  young  travellers  are  good,  ordinary 
boys,  and  the  mishaps  that  befall  them  are  of  the  kind  that  may 
well  occur  to  young  people  touring  in  foreign  parts.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  set  forth  in  an  interesting  fashion  and  are 
instructive  and  entertaining.  India,  Algeria,  the  Tyrol,  Norway, 
Brittany,  Corsica,  are  countries  in  which  the  incidents  of  the 
tales  take  place,  and  Mr.  Hope  writes  of  one  and  all  with  his 
wonted  brightness  and  spirit.  Young  boys  may  learn  not  a  little 
that  is  useful,  without  suspecting  it,  from  this  pleasant  book. 


Diamond  Dyke.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1894. 

Diamond  Dyke  is  a  story  of  a  South  African  farm  and  of  life 
on  the  Veldt.  The  farm  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  ostriches — 
"  silly-looking,  lanky  goblins,"  young  Vandyke  Emson  calls  them 
— and  the  business  looks  flourishing  at  the  opening  of  the  story. 
But  affairs  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  Dyke  finds  ostrich-farming  a 
tame  pursuit,  though  in  the  end,  after  many  thrilling  adventures 
in  the  wilderness,  lion-hunting,  and  the  rest,  the  despised 
ostriches  make  Dyke  and  his  half-brother  Joe  wealthy  men.  The 
birds  discover  diamonds  and  swallow  them.  Dyke  finds  them 
by  chance  in  the  gizzard  of  one  of  his  flock,  and  an  amusing  old 
Dutch  trader  reveals  the  secret  to  the  Emsons  just  as  they 
were  at  the  worst  straits  of  ill-luck.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  is  an 
expert  hand  at  lively  stories  of  adventure,  and  Diamond  Dyke  is 
one  of  the  best  he  has  written.  The  scenes  of  ostrich-farming 
and  hunting  are  brilliantly  drawn,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
story  is  full  of  life  and  variety. 
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The  Yellow  God.  By  Reginald  Hokslet.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh:  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1894. 
Mr.  Horsley's  "  tale  of  strange  adventures "  is  admirably 
designed  and  set  forth  with  life  like  force.  The  Yellow  Ood, 
as  every  smart  boy  will  surmise,  is  gold,  and  the  term  is  connected 
with  a  certain  Indian  knife  of  talismanic  properties  which  is  given 
to  the  hero  by  his  father  when  setting  out  from  England  for  Val- 
paraiso. The  knife  serves  him  well  on  several  occasions.  By  a 
curious  succession  of  events  the  young  voyager  never  reaches 
Chili,  but  is  carried  by  destiny  on  a  strange  ship  to  Australia, 
where  he  passes  through  an  exciting  series  of  adventures  in  the 
gold-fields.  Boys  will  delight  in  the  vivid  pictures  of  Jack's  ex- 
periences in  Australia.  The  story  of  the  rescues  of  himself  and 
friends  from  the  attack  of  bushrangers,  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  clever  and  charming  little  heroine  Daisy,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  episodes  we  have  read.  Altogether,  this  is  a  first-rate 
book  for  boys,  and  is  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Stacey. 


Swallowed  by  an  Earthquake.    By  E.  D.  Fawcett.    London  : 
Arnold.  1894. 

The  Double  Emperor.    By  W.  Laird  Clowes.    London :  Arnold- 
1894. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  wonder-raising  story  supplies  a  felt  want  of  the 
season.  We  had  deplored  the  falling  away  of  M.  Jules  Verne 
from  his  ancient  eminence  as  a  magician.  Swallowed  by  an  Earth- 
quake offers  the  fullest  compensation  to  the  reader.  It  is  far 
more  Verne-like  in  invention  and  ingenuity  than  M.  Jules  Verne 
himself  has  proved  to  be  of  late  years.  From  the  fearful  moment 
when  an  earthquake  causes  the  entombment  of  Dr.  Ruggieri's 
villa,  to  the  miraculous  emergence  of  its  inhabitants  into  earthly 
light  and  atmosphere,  we  are  treated  to  a  succession  of  prodigious 
spectacles,  as  splendid  and  amazing  as  could  be  desired.  StraDge 
and  horrid  creatures  haunt  the  subterranean  world  through  which 
the  entombed  folk  wander,  and  the  men  of  science  of  the  party 
name  them,  without  hesitation,  Proteus  anguinus,  and  so  forth. 
They  are  tormented  by  pterodactyls.  Dinosaurs  are  a  burden  to 
them.  They  are  pursued  by  plesiosaurs  and  all  manner  of  crea- 
tures that  haunted  the  cycadaceous  bush.  Yet  they  never  fail  to 
name  them  all.  Then  they  come  suddenly  upon  the  people  of  those 
dim  lands,  and  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  they  are  neither 
trolls  nor  gnomes.  Swalloiced  by  an  Earthquake  is  a  mighty 
pleasant  story,  with  a  piquant  romantic  flavour  that  is  highly 
gratifying. 

Mr.  Clowes  has  also  provided  romance  in  his  "  story  of  a 
vagabond  Cunarder,"  but  the  romance  has  a  present-day  setting, 
•and  the  atmosphere  of  this  world.  He  tells  of  an  attempt  to 
kidnap  a  powerful  monarch — a  cunning  Yankee  plot  it  is — and 
of  noble  devotion  to  State  duties,  and  of  nobler  self-sacrifice. 
The  mystification  as  to  the  double  Emperor  is  cleverly  devised, 
and  there  is  an  air  of  reality  about  the  development  of  the  plot 
that  is  distinctly  imposing.  Colonel  Snaggs  and  Mr.  Esek 
Hoodlum  are  amusing  characters.  We  almost  regret  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Colonel,  so  smart  and  entertaining  he  is.  To 
divulge  anything  of  the  plot  of  this  clever  story  were  nothing  but 
to  play  the  base  informer. 


To  Punish  the  Czar.    By  Horace  Hutchinson.  London :  Cassell 
&  Co. 

True  unto  Death.    By  Eliza  F.  Pollard.    London  :  Partridge 
&  Co. 

The  Crimean  War  is  largely  dealt  with  in  both  these  stories, 
•though  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  military 
el  ement,  and  follows  the  movements  of  the  Allied  forces  closely 
in  the  course  of  his  well-written  and  interesting  story.  He 
supplies,  also,  small  maps  or  plans  by  way  of  illustration.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  holds  Kinglake's  views  with  regard  to  the  delay  in 
marching  into  Sebastopol  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  though  he 
admits  that  opinion  on  this  matter  differs  considerably  ;  as  also 
with  regard  to  the  order  that  led  to  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Throughout  his  story  there  is  ample 
•evidence  of  careful  historical  study,  and  the  campaigning  scenes 
are  extremely  well  described. 

Miss  Pollard's  "  story  of  Russian  life  and  the  Crimean  War  " 
shows  no  disregard  of  the  historian,  yet  is  less  restricted  in 
scope.  It  opens  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  deals 
with  the  relations  of  a  Russian  and  an  English  family.  The 
heroine,  a  young  lady  of  independent  character,  accepts  the  post 
of  companion  and  governess  in  a  wealthy  Russian  family.  She 
adopts  with  enthusiasm  the  ardent  views  of  her  young  pupil 
Viera  with  regard  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Russian  Government. 
They  begin,  timidly  at  first,  to  teach  their  principles  of  liberty, 
and  are  soon  involved  in  trouble.  But  neither  warning  nor 
threat  can  stay  the  young  Russian  girl  in  urging  her  propaganda, 


and  she  is  first  banished  from  'ther  home,  and  finally  transported 
to  Siberia,  her  English  friend  sharing  her  exile.  She  survives 
only  long  enough  to  see  her  father  once  more,  just  as  one  of  her 
dreams — the  liberation  of  the  serfs — is  near  realization.  Viera 
is  a  pathetic  figure,  and  the  most  attractive  character  in  Miss 
Pollard's  attractive  story.  The  English  governess  is  much  less 
interesting  ;  yet  she  marries  Viera's  brother,  and  is  happy  ever 
after — which,  also,  is  like  life  and  the  course  of  "  things  as  they 
are." 


Among  books  for  children  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  The 
Disagreeable  Duke,  by  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams  (George 
Allen),  a  "  Christmas  Whimsicality,"  in  which  the  portraiture  of 
sundry  small  boys  and  girls  is  exquisitely  sensitive  and  delightful. 
In  the  quality  of  humour,  also,  the  story  has  much  freshness. 
The  drawings  by  Miss  Emily  Harding  are  in  every  way  worthy 
of  this  charming  little  book. 


The  "  Banbury  Cross "  fairy-books,  edited  by  Grace  Rhys, 
published  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.,  are  exceedingly  pretty,  with 
their  pale-green  and  red-ribboned  bindings,  and  clever  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Anning  Bell.  They  comprise  the  good  old  favourites 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  with  Jack  the  Giant-killer  in  one  volume, 
and  Sleeping  Beauty  with  Whittington  in  another. 


The  "  Dainty  Books  "  of  Messrs.  Innes  &  Co.  are  confidently 
commended,  as  certain  of  popularity  with  the  little  ones.  They 
are  tastefully  bound  in  neat  figured  stuff,  and  include  Mr.  Ascott 
Hope's  Toby,  a  capital  story  of  a  dog ;  Miss  Roma  White's 
Moonbeams  and  Brownies ;  and  Messire,  by  Frances  E.  Crompton. 


The  Land  of  Pluck,  by  Mart  Mafes  Dodge  (Fisher  Unwin), 
comprises  the  delightful  description  of  Holland  and  its  people, 
with  the  excellent  illustrations,  which  many  children  have  enjoyed 
reading  in  St.  Nicholas.  With  these  capital  papers  are  associated 
others  not  less  entertaining,  with  a  variety  of  short  stories  in 
which  boys  and  girls  figure,  all  of  a  bright  and  entertaining  kind, 
and  all  with  interesting  pictures. 


A  new  edition  of  Edward  Lear's  inimitable  No?isense  Songs 
and  Stories  (Warne  &  Co  )  scarcely  needs  more  than  passing 
mention  to  be  received  with  acclamation.  There  is  new  matter, 
however,  in  this  new  edition — a  second  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dis- 
cobbolos,"  fully  as  diverting  as  the  first,  a  delightful  poem  of 
"  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  my  Uncle  Arly,"  and  other  good  things, 
not  to  name  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  excellent  "  Introduction  "  to 
the  book. 


We  have  also  to  note  a  new  edition  of  The  Miss  Crusoes,  by 
Colonel  Colomb  (A.llen  &  Co.)  ;  Miss  Edith  Carrington's  Five 
Stars  in  a  Little  Pool  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  book  that  will  enchant 
children,  with  capital  illustrations  ;  The  Real  Princess,  by 
Blanche  Atkinson  (Innes  &  Co.) ;  My  Book  of  Travel  Stories 
and  My  Book  of  the  Sea,  both  published  by  Mr.  Arnold  and 
prettily  illustrated ;  Electricians  and  their  Marvels,  by  Walter 
Jerrold  (Partridge) ;  A  Mountain  Path,  by  John  A.  Hamilton 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  Engineers  and  their  Projects,  by  F.  M. 
Holmes  (Partridge) ;  Just  in  Time,  by  Catherine  Shaw  (Shaw 
&  Co.) ;  and  Seven  Imps,  by  Kathleen  Wallis  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.) 


Undaunted.    By  W.  Charles  Metcalfe.    London :  Shaw  &  Co. 
1894. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  crew  of  the  good  ship  Sea  Foam 
when  their  captain  gets  captured  by  savages  during  a  night 
attack  on  the  vessel,  and  the  command  devolves  upon  the  first 
officer,  Mr.  Rowley.  A  more  remarkable  specimen  of  a  naval 
officer  we  cannot  recall  in  fiction.  Like  the  immortal  Captain 
Reece,  commander  of  the  Mantlepiece,  he  studies  the  feelings  of 
his  crew  and  consults  their  views  as  to  his  suggestion  that  a 
rescue  of  their  captain  should  be  attempted.  He  never  shows 
any  mind  of  his  own.  At  a  crisis  be  "  scarcely  knows  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,"  or  he  is "  torn  by  conflicting  emotions." 
He  is  fond  of  seeking  advice  of  Billy,  the  boatswain,  which  is 
not  so  bad  a  thing  to  do,  as  Billy  is  the  only  man  on  the  ship 
who  possesses  any  brains.  "  What  might  you  be  thinking  of 
doing  ?  "  asks  Billy.  "  Before  I  can  decide  anything,"  replies  the 
vacillating  Rowley,  "  I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  where  they 
have  landed  him."  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  Billy 
should  know  anything  more  than  he  does  about  the  matter. 
Two  of  the  sailors  die  of  the  wounds  they  received  in 
the  fight.  Rowley  determines  to  bury  them  ashore,  and  orders 
the  boat  out,  as  he  wishes  to  prevent  the  sharks  having 
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their  "  poor  bodies."  After  a  while,  "  I  bave  altered  my 
mind,"  he  remarks ;  "  I  shall  bury  these  poor  fellows  at  sea," 
and  declares  he  feels  so  "  worried  "  that  he  has  "  scarcely  given 
himself  time  to  think  of  the  best  mode  of  burial."  They  set  out 
in  the  boat,  unarmed,  of  course,  and  the  savages,  of  course,  attack 
the  ship  in  their  absence.  Probably  this  remarkable  officer 
thought  that  the  cannibals  would  respect  the  funeral  ceremony, 
and  delay  their  attack  until  their  return.  They  are  captured  by 
the  savages,  and  Rowley  invokes  the  Divine  help ;  while  Billy, 
with  unconscious  irony,  joins  in  his  prayer,  "And  so  say  I,  for 
there's  no  one  else  as  can."  We  need  not  give  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  person's  conduct  and  character.  Boys 
are  not,  perhaps,  very  critical  readers  of  books  of  adventure  ;  but 
they  must  be  more  uncritical  than  we  take  them  to  be  if  they 
could  read  this  preposterous  story  without  impatience. 


For  the  Honour  of  the  Flag.    By  Commander  C.  N.  Robinson, 
R.N.,  and  John  Letland.    London:  Seeley  &  Co.  1894. 

This  story  of  the  naval  wars  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
in  Cromwell's  time  is  excellent,  both  in  design  and  execution. 
The  authors  have  not  been  content  to  spin  a  rousing  yarn  merely, 
but  have  presented  the  period  of  which  they  treat  with  a  praise- 
worthy regard  for  truth.  Yet  there  is  no  parade  of  historical 
facts  in  their  stirring  and  picturesque  narrative.  The  adventures 
of  young  Lance  Staplehurst  are  as  varied  and  thrilling  as  boys 
can  desire,  and  they  are  all  such  as  illustrate  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  story  opens  shortly  after  the  Royalist  defeat  at 
Worcester.  The  Staplehursts  are  on  the  King's  side,  and  Lance's 
uncle  Marmaduke  flies  to  Holland,  after  narrowly  escaping  arrest 
as  a  "  malignant."  A  rascally  servant  falsely  denounces  him  to 
his  family  as  a  traitor,  and  one  who  was  inciting  the  Dutch 
against  his  own  countrymen.  Like  other  Englishmen,  Marma- 
duke was,  indeed,  not  inclined  to  wish  success  to  Cromwell  in 
the  struggle,  and  on  this  question  he  and  Lance  were  at  issue  in 
the  end,  like  the  "  divided  kingdom  "  to  which  they  belonged. 
Lance  is  the  hero  of  many  fights  and  the  victim  of  many  disasters. 
He  is  carried  by  force  on  board  a  ship  manned  by  gentlemen 
adventurers,  and,  after  an  eventful  voyage,  is  carried  as  a  slave 
to  Algiers  by  Barbary  corsairs.  His  escape  to  France,  his  expe- 
riences in  that  country,  and  his  arrival  in  Holland,  where  he 
meets  hio  uncle  in  strange  circumstances,  are  set  forth  in  viva- 
cious style.  A  fine  description  of  Blake's  greatest  victory  biings 
this  capital  story  to  a  happy  close.  The  illustrations  by  Mr, 
Lancelot  Speed  are  decidedly  clever. 


The  Magazine  of  Art.  (Cassell  &  Co.)  for  the  year  makes  an 
attractive  gift-book.  The  letterpress,  good  and  varied  as  usual, 
ranges  through  current  exhibition  gossip,  and  articles  on  private 
picture  collections,  to  papers  on  architectural  subjects,  metal-work 
illuminated  books,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent  for  the  most  part,  and  show  not  less  diversity.  For 
frontispiece  there  is  a  capital  photogravure  of  Rossetti's 
"  Veronica  Veronese."  Among  the  etchings  we  note  Mr.  Macbeth- 
Raeburn's  admirable  rendering  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  painting, 
"  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,"  with  some  sound  original  work  by 
Mr.  Percy  Robertson,  Mr.  F.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Law.  The  etching 
by  W.  Rohr,  after  Hans  von  Bartels— "  Full  Speed  Ahead  !  " — 
is  extremely  spirited.  The  text-illustrations  throughout  the 
volume  are  numerous  and  well  reproduced. 


The  Christmas  numbers  of  the  magazines  are  more  than  usually 
profuse  in  illustrations.  The  Century,  with  admirable  eDgravings 
after  Van  Dyck,  decorations  and  pictures  by  Leon  Guipon,  a 
drawing  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and  drawings  by  A.  Castaigne  and 
others,  is  altogether  an  exceedingly  interesting  number.  Pro- 
fessor Sloano's  new  "Life  of  Napoleon"  opens  in  an  attractive 
fashion,  and  is  illustrated  by  beautiful  reproductions  of  portraits 
and  other  drawings  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  humorous  apologue, 
"  A  Walking  Delegate,"  shows  a  fine  knowledge  of  horses  and 
their  ways — not  a  walking  acquaintance  with  the  horse,  but  a  talk- 
ing, a  trotting,  an  in-and-out  driving  and  riding  acquaintance  that 
leaves  us  impressed  with  an  abiding  sense  of  thoroughness.  The 
talk  of  these  Vermont  horses  is  wonderfully  individual.  Each  is 
a  horse  of  character — from  the  ridiculous  "  yellow  horse  "  of 
Kansas  to  the  admirable  "  Muldoon  "  and  the  charming  "  Miss 
Tuck."  The  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  conceived  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
raciest  manner. 

Scribners  Christmas  number  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  other  paintings  after  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  and  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frost,  Mr.  Wen2ell,  Mr.  A.  Lynch,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  and 
others.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem,  "  McAndrew's  Hymn,"  is 
a  powerful  and  incisive  study  of  character,  revealed  in  the 
soliloquy,  or  reverie,  of  a  hard-headed,  pious  Scottish  skipper. 


Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  discusses  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts 
with  sympathy  and  critical  insight.  By  the  late  Mr.  Hamerton 
we  have  an  interesting  paper  on  M.  Emile  Friant,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  and  a  reproduction  of  his  strange 
and  most  unalluring  painting,  "  Cast  Shadows." 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  Fall  Mall  Magazine  is  stored 
with  good  matter,  and  almost  every  page  is  pictorial.  There  are 
"  Notable  Portraits  of  the  Royal  Family  "  ;  capital  sketches  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Booth  to  his  ballad,  "The  Fox  of  Priory  Whin"; 
Mr.  Patten's  drawings  of  ancient  Westminster,  for  Mr.  Walter 
Besant's  interesting  topographical  article ;  Mr.  Abbey  Alton's 
modern-antique  illustrations  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Aiders  poem, 
''  Venus  and  Mars."  In  fiction  there  is  abundant  variety,  "  The 
Bishop  of  Eucalyptus,"  by  "  Q,"  being  perhaps  the  most  notable 
contribution. 


The  Monthly  Packet  extra  Christmas  number  (Innes  &  Co.] 
comprises  a  good  assortment  of  sketches  and  stories  by  Miss 
Yonge,  Miss  C.  R.  Coleridge,  Moira  O'Neill,  Frances  Crompton, 
and  other  writers.  Dick's  "  English  Library  "  series  is  enriched 
by  a  Christmas  Number  that  contains  Hood's  Tylney  Hall; 
Harrison  Ainsworth's  Cardinal  Pole  ;  Thackeray's  "  Our  Street " 
and  "  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  with  the  author's  delightful  illustra- 
tions ;  Sketches  by  Crowquil ;  and  Blanchard  Jerrold's  Disgrace 
of  the  Family.  This  is  a  rich  budget  of  revivals,  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  We  have  also  to  note  the  Educational  Review  ;  the 
Tyneside,  with  a  good  portrait  of  Lord  Armstrong ;  Stories  in  Colour, 
the  Christmas  issue  of  "  Our  Bubble  "  ;  and  two  excellent  "  Paint- 
ing Books "  for  children,  Nursery  Zand  and  From  Me  to  You, 
published  by  Messrs.  Jarrold,  which  are  among  the  best  books  for 
the  nursery  that  we  know. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Xenophon  on  the  Art  of  Horsemanship.  Translated  by  Morris  H. 
Morgan,  Ph.D.  With  Notes,  and  Chapters  on  the  Greek 
Riding-horse.  London  :  Dent  &  Co. ;  Boston  :  Leith,  Brown, 
&  Co.  1894. 

AFTER  more  than  twenty-three  centuries,  the  famous  treatise 
of  Xenophon  on  the  Horse  is  still,  as  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Harvard 
University,  describes  it,  "  a  sound  and  excellent  guide."  Modern 
writers  of  all  kinds,  critics,  translators,  commentators — scholars 
like  Hermann  and  experts  like  "  Stonehenge  " — have  testified  to 
its  literary  and  technical  excellence.    The  literature  which  this 
ancient  treatise  has  inspired  is,  indeed,  very  considerable.  Dr. 
Morgan's  translation  is  from  the  Greek  of  Dindorf's  edition 
(Oxford).    Two  other  editions  he  has  found  very  useful  are 
Courier's,  with  French  translation,  and  that  of  Jacobs  (Gotha, 
1825),  with  a  German  version.    He  names  but  three  English 
translations,  and  finds  little  to  say  of  them.    The  Greek  horse 
and  his  rider,  he  concludes,  is  a  subject  that  is  yet  open  to  the 
specialist.    Despite  the  more  modern  works  of  Schlieben  and  of 
Martin,  which  he  cites,  and  others  which  he  confesses  he  has  not 
seen,  Dr.  Morgan  concludes  that  the  "  book  of  the  ancient  horse 
is  yet  to  be  written."    This  statement,  we  own,  surprises  in 
itself.    It  is  as  if,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  horse,  the  Germans 
in  Greek  were  "  sadly  to  seek."    It  suggests  a  challenge  or  in- 
citement to  some  laborious,  conscientious  German.  Considering 
how  much  has  been  written  about  the  Greek  horse,  it  is  strange 
there  should  be  so  much  that  is  doubtful  concerning  him.  Dr. 
Morgan  deals  with  some  of  these  dubious  matters  in  his  annota- 
tion and  commentary  on  Xenophon.    That  the  horse  of  the 
Greeks  was  smaller  than  the  modern  horse  is  probable.  Dr. 
Morgan  finds  proof  of  this  in  Xenophon's  mention  of  one  method 
of  mounting,  which  was  "  to  lay  hold  of  the  mane  about  the  ears." 
But  this  might  be  no  difficult  business  to  a  well-trained  soldier 
with  a  well-trained  charger.    Then  the  length  of  the  mane  and 
the  height  of  the  trooper  must  be  considered.    We  cannot  attach 
much  importance  to  the  appeal  from  the  horse  as  described  in 
classic  literature  to  the  horse  in  Greek  art.    What  we  have  in 
the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  ideal  of  the  artist, 
probably  based  on  the  Thessalian  type  of  horse.    The  mounted 
warriors  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  were,  of  course,  placed  high 
above  the  temple  floor,  in  which  position  they  would  not  appear 
out  of  due  relation  to  the  horses.    Xenophon's  celebrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  points  of  a  good  horse  certainly  agrees  in  most  re- 
spects with  the  finest  examples  of  the  horse  in  Greek  sculpture. 
Some  writers  have  actually  thought  that  Xenophon's  description, 
was  inspired  by  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    But  this  supposition 
is  extremely  improbable.    He  was  too  true  a  horse-lover,  too 
practical  a  writer  on  the  horse,  to  adopt  a  purely  aesthetic  point 
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of  view,  and  accept  the  artistic  standard.  The  ten  Greek  and 
Roman  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Morgan  never  disagree,  as  he 
points  out  in  his  interesting  comparison,  with  any  of  the  thirty 
points  of  the  horse  which  Xenophon  insists  upon.  In  his  essay 
on  the  Greek  riding-horse  he  touches  on  the  relations  of  the 
Greek  and  his  horse.  He  thinks  they  were  not  particularly 
friendly.  The  Greek  horse  was  trained  to  war  and  sport,  and,  in 
the  modern  6ense  of  the  term,  the  Greeks  did  not  possess  a  riding- 
horse.  We  never  read,  says  Dr.  Morgan,  of  a  Greek  taking  a  ride 
for  pleasure.  Still,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  he  did  not  do 
io.  He  ingeniously  suggests  that  Xenophon's  repeated  references 
;o  the  horse  as  a  dangerous  animal  to  be  treated  with  caution 
may  be  explained  by  the  more  fiery  temper  of  the  horse  in  classic 
limes.  It  had  not  been  tempered  by  centuries  of  domestication. 
His  essay  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive subject,  and  his  notes  on  Xenophon's  treatise,  and  on  the 
beautiful  illustrations  that  adorn  his  book,  are  full  of  suggestive 
and  stimulating  matter.  Almost  every  point  of  Xenophon's  text 
might  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Parthenon  frieze ;  but  Dr. 
Morgan  has  preferred  to  draw  on  less  familiar  sources,  and  his 
selection  of  illustrations  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  hackneyed, 
and  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  theme. 


Tosiah  Wedgwood.    By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.    London:  John 
Murray.  1894. 

No  more  sympathetic  undertaking  could  fall  to  Dr.  Smiles  than 
the  record  of  triumphant  genius  battling  with  tremendous  odds. 
3ne  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  such  records  is  the  story  of 
Wedgwood's  career.  The  story  is  familiar  to  most  English  people. 
It  has  been  treated  from  the  personal  and  the  artistic  standpoints 
iy  Miss  Meteyard,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  and  others, 
md  it  is  not  for  lack  of  competent  biographers  that  there  can 
be  any  who  lsnow  not  what  manner  of  man  was  the  creator 
of  the  modern  Etruria.  The  story  of  Wedgwood's  life  is  worth 
re-telling,  however,  when  re-told  with  the  spirit  and  sympathy 
which  Dr.  Smiles  commands.  This  "  personal  history "  must 
rank  with  the  most  charming  of  the  author's  writings.  More- 
over, what  Dr.  Smiles  gives  us  is  no  mere  resetting  of  old  mate- 
rials. It  embodies  in  an  animated  narrative  of  Wedgwood's 
jarly  struggles  as  a  potter,  and  successive  victories  as  an  inventor 
tnd  pioneer  in  English  ceramic  art,  some  new  and  interesting 
particulars  of  his  life  derived  from  certain  unpublished  family 
papers  placed  at  his  service  by  Mr.  Charles  Gatty.  Much  of  this 
lew  material  is  of  the  delightful  kind  that  illustrates  the  vie 
htime  of  Wedgwood  and  his  partner,  Bentley,  and  the  Etrurian 
lircle  of  artists  and  friends.  Many  little  touches  are  supplied 
that  strengthen  by  a  cumulative  process,  as  it  were,  our  impres- 
sion of  Wedgwood's  personality — his  energy  and  foresight,  his 
imiability  and  his  wonderful  insight,  and,  above  all,  his  magna- 
limity  in  business  matters.  His  superiority  to  the  current 
:ommercial  spirit  of  his  age  is  one  of  those  characteristics  of 
rreatness  which,  though  fully  attested  by  previous  writers,  is 
levertheless  prominently  illustrated  in  the  vivid  and  effective 
larrative  of  Dr.  Smiles. 


4  Register  of  the  Members  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
New  Series.  Vol.  I.  By  William  Dunn  Mackat,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    London:  Henry  Frowde.  1894. 

This  volume  is  welcome  as  being  satisfactory  and  substantial 
sarnest  that  the  excellent  work  initiated  by  Dr.  Bloxam  some 
Forty  years  since,  and  carried  on  for  nearly  twenty  years,  will  not 
apse  for  want  of  an  able  and  energetic  successor  to  the  originator 
)f  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Macray's  preface  contains  a  well-deserved 
iribute  to  Dr.  Bloxam's  diligence  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
work  he  had  taken  in  hand.  At  his  college  living  in  Sussex,  we 
ire  told,  it  was  his  habit  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  rise  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  light  his  own  fire,  and  pursue  his  task. 
When  his  own  biography  is  written  for  the  Register,  Mr.  Macray 
ibserves,  "  there  will  be  much  to  say  about  his  intimacy  with 
Cardinal  Newman,  to  whom  he  had  been  curate  for  a  short  time 
it  Littlemore ;  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others  of  note  in  the  ecclesiastical 
vorld."  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Macray  begins  the  lists  of 
Graduate  Scholars  of  Magdalen  Hall  and  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  from  1458,  carrying  on  the  Fellows'  Register  to  the  year 
[520.  The  names  of  several  prominent  controversialists  in  the 
Dhurch  and  State  questions  of  those  stirring  times  occur  in  the 
Register,  of  whose  careers  Mr.  Macray's  notes  and  extracts  treat, 
when  possible.  Here  is  a  quaint  extract  of  another  kind.  It  is 
;he  piteous  prayer  of  a  suffering  pupil  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Fellows  and  Tutors  that  he  should  be  taught  by  "  fair  means." 
I  Master  Mullysworth,"  it  sets  out,  "  I  wold  pray  and  besytt 
[beseech)  yow  that  yow  wold  be  my  good  master.  For  syche  gere 
is  I  lerne,  that  yow  wold  sew  (show)  ytt  to  me  by  feer  mense, 
md  ponys  me  resnably.    Now  yow  ponys  me  hover  much, 


master,  and  plese  yow  y  cannot  byd  this  ponysment.  Her  at 
fyrst  tyme  yow  dyd  not  ponyse  me  not  hauff  so  much ;  then  I 
dyd  lerne  more  by  yowr  feyer  mense  than  I  doo  now." 


A  Garland  of  Country  Song.  English  Folk  Songs,  with  their 
Traditional  Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baking-Gould  and  H.  Fleetwood  Siieppabd.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 
In  this  collection  of  popular  songs  Mr.  Baring-Gould  continues 
the  pious  labours  that  first  found  printed  record  in  Songs  of  the 
West,  and  has  considerably  extended  the  limits  of  his  enterprise. 
In  the  place  of  Devonshire  songs  of  the  people  he  gives  others,  in 
addition,  representative  of  widely  remote  parts  of  England.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  styles  these  songs  "  Folk  Songs,"  and  so  far  as  the 
oral  collection  of  both  the  air  and  the  words  from  the  country 
folk  themselves  may  guide  us,  folk  songs  they  are.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, we  think,  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
melodies  of  these  songs  and  the  "  Popular  Music  "  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Chappell's  well-known  work.  In  such  collec- 
tions we  have,  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  the  music  that  is  not  sung 
by  the  peasantry.  The  statement  is  true  enough  of  the  people  of 
to-day.  Many  of  the  airs  of  these  songs  in  the  Garland  are  sug- 
gestive of  Elizabethan  times,  or  of  Purcell's  day,  or  Arne's  and 
Dibdin's  times.  This  is,  in  fact,  quite  incontestable.  Some  of 
them  suggest  mere  variations,  such  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pe  cted,  after  the  adaptation  of  the  songs  of  leading  composers  by 
country  folk  through  some  centuries  of  practice.  But  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  thinks  there  was  no  commerce  between  the  musical  town 
mouse  and  the  musical  country  mouse  of  Elizabeth's  time,  or 
during  the  Restoration.  The  professional  composers  despised  the 
folk-songs,  he  says,  and  cites  the  non-existence  of  any  printed  or 
engraved  record  of  these  folk-songs  as  proof  that  they  originated 
among  the  people.  That  some  of  them  had  such  origin  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  that  many  of  them  owe  much  to  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional composers,  and  are,  indeed,  but  slight  variations  from 
their  work,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  melodies  of  these  songs  does  not,  of  course,  affect  our 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  enterprise.  With  his  labours 
and  his  views  on  the  neglect  of  English  popular  songs  we  are 
cordially  sympathetic.  In  A  Garland  of  Country  Song  are  many 
extremely  characteristic  examples  which  might  have  perished 
utterly  but  for  his  timely  enthusiasm.  The  arrangement  of  the 
songs  shows  taste  and  skill,  Mr.  Sheppard's  accompaniments 
being  simple  and  appropriate,  like  those  in  the  excellent  collection 
of  Miss  Broadwood  and  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland.  If,  as  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  thinks,  the  songs  of  the  professional  Elizabethan  or  Purcel- 
lian  composer  "  never  went  down  into  the  country,"  we  trust, 
nevertheless,  that  these  songs  of  the  country  will  come  up  to  town 
and  delight  thousands  who  have  never  dreamed  of  their  existence. 


Three  Months  in  a  Workshop.    By  Taul  Gohre.    Translated  by 
A.  B.  Cake.    London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895, 

The  experiment  set  forth  in  this  volume,  with  praiseworthy 
yet  somewhat  trying  fullness  of  circumstance,  is  suggestive  of  the 
practice  of  the  latter-day  journalist.  Herr  Gohre,  it  seems,  was 
induced  to  abandon  his  theological  studies  in  order  to  study  the 
"  social  question  "  from  the  workman's  point  of  view.  He  became 
a  workman  himself  for  a  while  by  obtaining  work  as  a  hand  in  a 
Chemnitz  factory.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  holiday  of 
work,  and  has  studied  his  fellow-artisans  during  the  three  months 
of  hard  labour  with  a  good  deal  of  assiduity.  His  pictures  of  the 
Saxon  workmen  are  not  altogether  such  as  will  make  even  the 
optimist's  face  to  shine.  He  found  a  kind  of  dull,  unimaginative 
materialism  rampant  in  the  factory.  The  social  question  and  the 
labour  question  were  one.  They  were  all  Social  Democrats  at 
Chemnitz  and  all  against  the  Church.  Everywhere  he  noted  the 
same  contemptuous  regard  for  Pfaffen.  His  experiences  are 
worth  reading,  though  they  are  in  no  sense  surprising.  In  con- 
clusion, Herr  Gohre  finds  that  the  "labour  question"  is  not 
merely  a  "  stomach  or  wage  question,"  but  an  educational  and 
religious  question.  Yet  it  is  clear,  on  his  own  testimony,  that 
the  stomach — using  the  term  in  its  widest  significance — has  much 
to  do  with  the  problem. 


Red  Earth.  By  Mokley  Roberts.  London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
1894. 

There  is  no  circumlocution  about  Mr.  Morley  Roberts.  He 
tells  a  story,  as  an  artist  makes  a  sketch,  with  a  masterly  incisive- 
ness  and  few  touches,  making  every  touch  tell.  When  he  is 
most  simple  and  direct,  as  in  the  grimmest  of  the  stories  in  Red 
Earth,  he  is  most  effective.  There  is  the  story  of  "The  Teamster," 
for  example,  who  swaggers  into  a  Texan  saloon  when,  as  it 
chances,  only  the  "  good  men  "  of  the  community  are  about  the 
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bar — men  "not  famous  at  manslaughter."  The  stranger  began 
to  "  size  "  them  in  the  intervals  between  cocktails  and  Bourbons. 
He  seemed  to  guess  all  the  bad  men  were  away,  and,  after 
insolently  inspecting  the  whole  of  them  one  by  one,  reckoned 
himself  aloud  "  a  two-horse  team  in  this  erowd."  By 
degrees  he  rose  in  his  estimate  to  "  a  four- horse  team, 
that's  what  I  am,"  and  they  began  to  murmur  inwardly, 
and  to  sigh  for  the  bad  ones  absent.  But  when  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  six-horse  team,  they  could  stand  no  more.  Cowboy 
Johnson  intervened,  and  there  was  a  peaceful  end.  "  I  reckon 
he  wants  a  driver,"  said  Johnson,  as  he  coutemplated  the  pro- 
strate teamster.  "The  Wedger-off"  is  another  picturesque 
recital,  with  a  like  dramatic  close,  and  "  Fishing  at  Flynn's 
Ford "  runs  it  hard  as  an  illustration  of  striking  catastrophe. 
The  masterpiece  of  all,  however,  is  the  ghastly  sketch  entitled 
"  The  Knife,"  which  tells  how  youDg  Sam  Flood  added  one  more 
notch  to  the  butt  of  his  father's  bowie.  Surplusage  Mr.  Koberts 
never  indulges  in.  In  this  vivid  little  story  there  is  scarcely  a 
line  that  is  not  to  be  accounted  as  essential  to  the  impressive 
denouement,  or  an  estimable  item  in  the  extraordinary  force  of  the 
sketch. 


Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and 
Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  London  :  George  Newnes, 
Limited.  1894. 

Those  who  need  something  less  tangible  than  the  Fat  Boy  in 
Pickzvick  to  make  their  flesh  creep  will  find  this  volume  of 
medical  and  surgical  stories  excellently  provocative  of  thrills. 
Not  that  they  are  all  of  a  "  creepy  "  character.  They  are  seriously 
warranted  to  be  founded  on  "  a  close  observance  of  Medical 
Facts  "  while  none  of  the  "  Cases  "  they  present — and  wondrous 
they  are — "  will  long  remain  impossible  to  the  science  and  art  of 
Surgery."  With  this  assurance  before  them,  readers  of  Mrs. 
Meade  and  Dr.  Halifax's  stories  ought  to  be  well  content.  We 
can  promise  them  that  if  they  go  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  these  twelve  stories  they  will  have  supped  full  of  excitement. 


The  English  Abroad,  "  Sketched  by  an  Australian  Cousin " 
(Susan  Gavan  Duffy),  is  a  brightly  written  record  of  travel  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  published  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin.  The  "  Australian  Cousin  "  is  a  quaint  yet  shrewd  ob- 
server of  the  humours  of  her  fellow-tourists.  She  writes  in  a 
lively  yet  wholly  unpretentious  style,  and  describes  life  at  Rome, 
Venice,  Florence,  Wiesbaden,  and  other  favourite  resorts  with  a 
brisk  and  light  pen. 


In  Mr.  Unwin's  "  Independent  Novel  series "  we  have  a  re- 
print of  stories  by  Gottfried  Keller,  translated  by  Kate 
Freiligrath  Kroeker — Clothes  Maketh  Man;  and  other  Swiss 
Stories — which  we  commended  to  English  readers  when  pub- 
lished some  four  years  since  under  another  title.  This  cheaper 
form  of  Mrs.  Kroeker's  capital  selection  from  the  Leute  von 
Seldwyla  of  the  Swiss  poet  and  novelist  will,  we  trust,  gain 
many  readers  and  inspire  a  demand  for  further  examples  of  the 
annals  of  the  good  people  of  Seldwyla. 


We  have  also  received  a  new  edition,  the  third,  of  The  State 
in  Relation  to  Labour,  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  edited  by 
Michael  Cababe  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Edmund  Burkes  Connec- 
tion with  Bristol,  1774-1780,  by  G.  E.  Weare  (Bristol:  Bennett), 
an  interesting  record  of  the  famous  contested  election  of  1774, 
with  portraits  and  other  contemporary  illustrations;  Canadian 
Independence,  Annexation,  and  British  Imperial  Federation,  by 
James  Douglas  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  The  Past  History  of  Ireland, 
a  brief  sketch  by  S.  E.  B.  Bouverie-Pusey  (Unwin);  Ingulf 
and  the  "  Historia  Croylandensis,"  by  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.) ;  Glimpses  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  G.  G.  Batten 
(Singapore :  Straits  Printing  Office)  ;  Part  92  of  The  Mahabharata, 
translated  into  English  prose  by  Pratapa  Chandra  Ray,  CLE. 
(Calcutta :  Bharata  Press) ;  Religion  in  Boyhood,  by  E.  G. 
Layard  (Methuen) ;  The  Organist  and  Choirmasters'  Diary  for 
1895  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  and  H.M.S.  Britannia,  by  "  One 
of  the  Babies  "  (Philip  &  Son),  a  capital  little  book,  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  a  cadet  on  board  the  Britannia,  "  the  cradle  of  the 
Royal  Navy." 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Ty/TESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  Co.  will  publish  next  month  the 
volume  of  Greek  Studies  which  Mr.  Pater  had  intended  to 
be  his  next  book.    It  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr. 


Shadwell,  the  "  C.  L.  S."  to  whom  the  Studies  in  the  Renaissance 
was  dedicated,  and  the  writer  of  a  scholarly  version  of  the 
Purgatorio,  for  which  Mr.  Pater  wrote  an  introduction.  Many 
of  the  essays  were  printed  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  the  earliest 
in  date  being  "  The  Myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,"  which 
appeared  in  the  numbers  for  January  and  February,  1876. 
This  is  the  only  book  which  Mr.  Pater  had  practically  completed > 
among  the  several  books  which  he  had  in  view — that  unfinished 
novel,  Gaston  de  Latour,  of  which  only  the  first  quarter  was  ever 
printed  (in  Macmillan's  Magazine),  together  with  what  was  to 
have  been  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  paper  on  Giordano  Bruno  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  of  which,  we  believe,  no  more  was 
ever  written  ;  that  second  volume  of  Imaginary  Portraits,  several 
portions  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines ;  and,  lastly, 
that  vaguely  projected  continuation  of  "  The  Child  in  the  House," 
which  might  well  have  been  another,  more  modern,  and  not  less 
exquisite,  Marius. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  have  in  pre- 
paration a  new  translation  of  Balzac's  novels.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
duced under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  who  will 
write  a  general  introduction  to  the  series,  and  a  separate  brief 
introduction  to  each  novel.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
translate  Balzac  into  English,  so  essentially  French  is  he,  alike 
in  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  very  personal  way  of  writing. 
Most  of  the  few  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  are  the 
very  loosest  and  crudest  of  caricatures.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  Messrs.  Dent  have  made  a  careful  choice  in  trans- 
lators, and  that  they  will  not  be  content  with  the  ordinary 
person  at  so  many  pence  a  folio.  The  edition  is  to  be  in  thirty 
volumes,  and  it  is  to  be  published  at  a  popular  price. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  about  to  publish  a  new  book 
by  Mr.  Bernhard  Berensen  on  Lorenzo  Lotto:  an  Essay  in  Con- 
structive Criticism.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  history 
of  Venetian  art  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its 
detailed  study  of  Lotto  (which  is  illustrated  by  thirty  plates, 
many  of  them  photographed  for  the  first  time)  is  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  all  his  existing  works,  and  on  documents  which 
have  just  come  to  light.  Mr.  Berensen  recently  published  a 
small  book  on  The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  general  subject  of  Venetian  art  with  a  learned 
adventurousness  which  out-Morellis  Morelli. 

Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  son  and  executor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  biography  of  his  father.  He  would  be  obliged  if  any 
one  possessing  letters  of  Dr.  Holmes  will  send  them  to  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  or  to  Mr.  A.  P. 
Watt,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  All  letters 
will  be  carefully  returned  after  copies  have  been  made. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  (the  third) 
of  Mr.  Madan's  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  which  have  not  hitherto  been  Cata- 
logued in  the  Quarto  Series.  It  deals  with  collections  received 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Madan  has  also  completed, 
for  early  publication,  The  Early  Oxford  Press :  a  Bibliography  of 
Printing  and  Publishing  at  Oxford,  1468-1640.  Full  details  are 
given  of  every  book  printed  at  Oxford  during  that  period,  and  aa 
a  bibliography  it  possesses  several  novel  features — namely,  the 
better  representation  of  the  title-page  by  the  use  of  Roman  and 
Italic  capitals,  as  well  as  ordinary  type  ;  the  mention  of  the  chief 
type  used  in  each  book  ;  the  citation  of  the  first  words  of  certain 
pages  in  order  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  imperfect  copies ; 
and  the  insertion  of  actual  pages  of  books  printed  at  Oxford, 
selected  from  works  which  are  cheap  and  common. 

The  Clarendon  Press  is  also  about  to  publish,  among  the 
Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Charles,  editor  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ethiopic  Version  of 
the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees,  based  on  the  two  great  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  supplemented 
by  two  other  MSS.,  and  critically  revised  through  a  continuous 
comparison  of  the  Massoretic  and  Samaritan  texts,  and  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  Pentateuch;  and 
further  amended  and  restored  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  fragments,  which  are  here  printed  in 
full. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have  in  the  press  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Round,  containing  his  latest  researches  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  largely  based  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Records.  It  will  include,  among  other  interest- 
ing and  novel  matter,  the  arguments  in  regard  to  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  which  have  called  forth  so  much  controversy  on  their 
appearance  in  various  quarters. 

Messrs.  H.  S.  Nichols  &  Co.  announce  limited  editions  of  two 
books  of  French  memoirs — Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Regency,  extracted  from  the  German 
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correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of  the  Regent ; 
and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  during  the 
Revolution,  published  from  the  journal,  letters,  and  conversations 
of  the  Princess  Lamballe. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  will  publieh  early  in  January  The  Theatrical 
World  for  1894,  by  Mr.  William  Archer,  with  an  introductory 
essay  by  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  a  postscript  by  Mr. 
Archer,  giving  a  general  review  of  the  course  and  tendencies  of 
the  theatrical  year.  It  will  probably  also  contain  a  synopsis  of 
the  casts  of  plays  produced  during  the  year. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour. 
Edinburgh,  1890;  Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

Telegrams — 
"Linen,  Belfast." 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.. 
Ladies'  „  „ 

Gents'  ,,  „ 

IRISH  DAMASK 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Is.  3d.  I  Ladies'  Hemstitched,  per  doz. 
2s.  3d.    Gents'         ,,  „ 
3s.  3d.  I 


2s  9d. 
3s.  lid. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  dcz.  Table  Cloths,  2  yds. 
tquare,  2s.  9d. ;  2|  yds.  by  3  yds., 5s.  6d.each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  IHd.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Oases,  from  Is.  2i  1.  each, 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN, 

nanograms,  Crests,  Coals  of  Arms,  Initials,  <Cr.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  fnr  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  63.  pnr  doz.  Gents'  4-fold,  4s.  lid. 
per  diz.   Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  lid.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Lonzclotn,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
•Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  best  materials  in  Neckbands, 
Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

ROB(NSON    &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany. 
BELFAST. 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


CRAMER'S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER'S  PIAIT03 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 
PIANOS  by  Bechstein.  Broadwood.  CoJUrd,  Ibaoh.  Erard, 
Bluthner.  strinway,  Ac,  in  Block,  fullest  Cash  Discounts,  or 
on  our  Hire  svstkm. 

SECOND- HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from  hire 
now  specially  ottered  from  115.    Send  for  Price  Lists. 

CKAMEK'S.  199  and  vol  KEGENT  STREET.  W. 
and  46  40  MOOKOaTE  feTKEET,  E.C..  LONDON. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz  : 
PERFECT  MATERIALS  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT 

PERFEHT  INVENTIONS  PERFECT  FINISH 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION  PEKFECT  ACTION 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE, 
Legion  of  Honour.   Numerous  Gold  Medals. 
JOHN   BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 
Makers  to  T  K.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  OP  WALES, 
18,  20,  and  22  W1GM0RK  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Lis's  fi  ee  of  the  Leudiny  Music  tellers. 


SUPPLIED  UNDER  ROYAL  WARRANT  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

"  Honest  water  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire." 

Shakespeare,  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

Promotes  Appetite.    Assists  Digestion.    Prolongs  Life. 


"JOHANNIS 
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THE  KING  OF  NATURAL  TABLE  WATERS. 

CHARGED     ENTIRELY    WITH  ITS 
OWN  NATURAL  GAS. 


MIXES  EQUALLY  WELL  WITH  WINES,  SPIRITS, 
OR  MILK. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Stores, 
at  the  following  prices  PER  DOZEN,  delivered : — 


Bott. 

LONDON    6s. 


|  Bott. 
4s.  6d. 

5s. 


£  Bott. 
3s.  6d. 

3s.  9d. 


COUNTRY   6s.  6d. 

And  of  all  W.  &  A.  GILBEY'S  Agents  throughout 
the  Kingdom. 

SUPPLIED  AT  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS, 
CLUBS,  AND  RESTAURANTS. 


Proprietors:  THE  JOHANNIS  COMPANY,  Ltd., 
25  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Springs:  ZOLLHAUS,  GERMANY. 

ERARD  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARPS 

Are  the  favourite  instruments  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  are  used  by 
T.R.H.  Prince  and  Princess  of  WALES,  T.R.H.  Duke  and  Duche«  of  YORK,  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  CBRISTIAN,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  HENRY  of  BA.TTENBERG,  the 
Empress  of  RUSSIA,  the  Queen  of  ITALY,  the  Queen  of  SPAIN,  the  Queen  of  the 
BELGIANS,  the  Emperor  of  MOROCCO,  the  Emperor  of  CHINA,  the  King  of 
SIAM,  &c. 

S.  &  P.  SRARD, 

BOYAL  PIAUOFOBTE  jyHJLSIEKS 

18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

COLD  SORES,  BURNING,  ITCHING,  &e. 

Is.  lid.  an    Is.  9d.  per  Box. 


MEDOC— VINT  ORDINAIRE.  ^"SSi* 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or 
for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will  be    13s.   7s.  8d. 
found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.     We  can 
Btrongly  recommend  this  wine.   On  comparison  it  will  be     19s.  9s. 
found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the 
small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in 
England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  26s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  Dozen. 


HIGH 


-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  whole- 
sale price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870,  1874,  1875,  1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887,  1888,  1889.   All  early  imported  by  ourselves. 

Prices  include  Bottles. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS.  NORTH  JOHN  STLEET. 
MANCHESTER    26  Ma-tft  Street. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


[December  22,  1894. 


THEATRES,  &c. 


J)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS.  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  daily.  Sir  Augustus  Harris'c  new  GrandPanto- 
mime.  "  DICK  WHITTINGTON."  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  office  open 
all  day. 

"pOYALPRINCESSTHEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS 

Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7  30.  "  THE  DERBY  WINNER,"  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris.  Cecil  Ralegh,  and  Henry  Hamilton.  Box  Office  open  10  am.,  all  day, 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

QT.  GEORGE'S  GALLERY,  14  Grafton  Street,  W.—EXHI- 

K-i  BITION  of  WORKS  by  the  following  SCOTCH  ARTISTS  :-T.  Austen  Brown. 
A.R.S.A.,  R  I.  ;  J.  Coutts  Michie,  A.R.S.A.  ;  R.  B.  Nisbet,  A.R.S.A.,  R.I.  ;  and  R.  Noble, 
A.  R.N. A. — Admission  and  Catalogue,  la. 

TTAYMARKET  THEATRE.— Mr.  TREE, 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager. 

TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at 9.30  o'clock,  JOHN-A-DREAMS, 
by  C.  Haddon  Chambers. 
MATINEES  every  Saturday,  at  3.30. 

Special  MATINEE,  Wednesday,  December  2G,  at  2,  THE  MERRY    WIVES  OF 


OYAL    SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

SUFFOLK  STREET.  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 
WINTER  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 
 ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Bon.  Secretary. 

LAST  DAY. 

T?IVIERA  and  NORTH  ITALY.— EXHIBITION  of  97 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  AINSLIE  BEAN.  NOW  OPEN.  Admission, 
including  Catalogue.  Is — THE  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  88  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T.EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  Colonies,  oalling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Manaaer,       (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Office! ! 

manager,....  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  »  CO.      /  Fenchurch  Avenne,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  Ann,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Branch  Offlc», 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  8.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISES 

By  the  steamships  "LUSITANIA,"  3,877  tons  register,  and "  GARONNE,"  3,876  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under  :_ 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  and  MADEIRA. 
Leaving  January  16,  returning  March  18. 
For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT. 
Leaving  February  20,  returning  April  17. 
For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  *c. 
Leaving  March  27,  returning  May  13. 
For  SICILY,  VENICE,  CORFU,  ALGERIA,  &c. 
Leaving  April  20,  returning  May  29. 
String  band,  electric  light,  electric  bells,  hot  and  cold  baths,  high-class  cnislne. 
u,.„„.      /F.  Green  &  Co.  1  Head  Offices :  Fenchurch  Avenue, 

managers  ••  \Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Co.   J  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  atfi  Fenchurch  Avenne,  London,  E.C:  or  to  the 
West  Jfiua  Branch  Office.  16CockBpur  Street.  S.W. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 


The  nnder-mentioned  Cases,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  raise  the 
necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED  by  the  CHARITY 
ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towsrds  their  assistance  will  be 
gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  15  Buokingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— - 

16,627. — An  Eastern  Committee  ask  help  to  continue  pension  to 

a  very  resectable  WIDOW  of  79,  and  her  daughter— the  latter  suffering 
from  painful  internal  disease.  Thev  have  seen  better  days,  but,  owing  to 
daughter's  illness,  and  also  the  insanity  of  a  son,  who  used  to  be  the  chief 
support,  they  are  dow  entirely  dependent  on  charity.  A  daughter  in 
service  and  private  friends  help  regularly. 


13,921. — Wanted  £5  17s.  to  supplement  a  weekly  allowance 

made  by  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  to  an  OLD  MAN  who  was 
once  a  blacksmith  in  good  circumstances,  till  failing  eyesight  and  long  illness 
of  wife  reduced  him  to  poverty. 

18,016. — A  sum  of  £7  16s  is  needed  to  make  a  sufficient  weekly 

provision  for  a  most  respectable  OLD  COUPLE,  aged  74  and  72,  who  have  come 
down  from  a  fair  position  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  bootmaker  on  his  own  account,  and  at  one  time  had  saved  and  in- 
vented considerable  sums ;  but  through  the  breaking  of  a  society  and  bis 
club  lost  heavily,  and  now  what  little  remained  is  nearly  exhausted.  She 
was  a  weaverhess,  but  both  are  row  past  work. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


17,005. — An  East  End  Committee  ask  for  £4  lis.,  to  provide  a 

weekly  allowance  for  a  very  respectable  WIDOW,  aged  66.  Her  husband 
died  30  yeirs  ago,  and  since  then  6he  has  supported  herself,  and  partly  sup- 
ported her  aged  mother,  by  needlework.  Failing  eyesight  and  rheumatism 
have  now  totally  incapacitated  her.   A  nephew  and  two  private  donors  help. 


17,740 — £3  18s.  required  towards  a  six-months  allowance  to  an 

OLD  COUPLE,  aged  72  respectively.  The  man  worked  for  35  years  at  the 
docks,  but  was  too  old  to  be  taken  on  as  a  permanent  hand  when  the  staff 
was  reorganized  after  the  strike.  His  club  broke  20  years  ago,  otherwise  he 
would  have  bad  a  superannuation  allowance.  The  old  people  age  now  broken- 
down  in  health,  »nd  ire  rle)  enrtent  on  a  son-in-law  who  is  very  kind  to  them, 
but  finds  the  burden  of  their  entire  support  to  be  too  heavy  for  him. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENING  -  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRTS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience, 
who  holds  extensive  Col  ee  lands  on  the  Bii-iri  Rangan  Hills,  near  Chamarajnagar,  has  a 
VACANCY  everv  Third  month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year's  teaching,  with 
comfortable  board  and  looting,  £!T0.  payable  in  advance  (1150,  if  from  an  agricultural  or 
technical  training  college),    ne  eren'-cs  riven  and  required. 

For  prospectus  apply  to  Hiiusi  F  TIA8K8.  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chtslehurrt.  Kent  i  or  to 
Messrs.  Peibcb,  Leslih,  *  Co.,  3  Lime  Street  Square, London,  E.C* 


UNIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 
THE  SECOND  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  JANUARY  17. 
The  College  supplies  for  persons  of  either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  o? 
continuing  their  studies  in  Science,  Languages,  History,  Literature,  and  Theory  of  Musie. 
Laboratories  are  open  for  practical  instruction  in  : — 

CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY, 
PHYSICS,  ZOOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING,  BOTANY. 

The  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  includes  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Mining  Engineering,  Surveying,  and  Architecture  ;  and  special  arrangements  for  Prac- 
tical Work  have  been  made  with  various  Engineers  in  and  near  Bristol.  Facilities  are 
offered  in  the  way  of  College  Scholarships,  Engineering  Works' Scholarships,  and  special 
arrangements  for  entrance  into  professional  lite.  Applications  for  Vacancies  should  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  to  The  Secretary,  from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  it- 
Clifton  may  be  obtained. 

Medical  Education  is  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  College. 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 
COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September,  1895. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assistant 
Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  Three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents In  the  Telegraph  Department— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Skoh  bt aey ,  at  the 
College. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of 
£80,  one  of  £50.  one  of  £40.   Examination  begins  July  17.    For  further  Information 
apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radlev  College,  Abingdon. 

(BUNDLE  SCHOOL  —CLASSICAL,  MODERN,  SCIENCE, 

V/  and  ENGINEERING  Sidea.  Fees,  £66  to  £75  a  year. 

Successes  1893-4  :  Five  Open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition.  This  Term  :  Four  Open 
Scholarships  in  Classics,  one  Science  Exhibition  (at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^,  and  one 
Science  Scholarship.    Eighteen  Boys  gained  Higher  Certificates  with  fourteen  distinctions. 

Next  Term  begins  January  19 — Apply  to  the  Head-Master.. 

DR.  EDWIN  L.  SHATTUCK,  American  Dentist,  D.M.D. 
Harvard  Hate  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  at  Harvard  University"). 
GENUINE  AMERICAN  DENTISTRY,  at  most  moderate  fees,  bv  a  genuine  American. 
Dentist.  Crown  Work,  Artificial  Teeth  without  Plates,  Gold  Fillings,  &c.  No  fee  for 
Consultation.  Ten  to  five. 

28  CONDUIT  STREET,  Bond  Street,  W. 


An  Excellent  Medinm  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAB, 

of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Prices  22b.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes  > 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  Is. ;  post  free,12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


ui  J 

DE 


FLOP 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes  :— 
"Bear  favourable  compari- 
son with  choice  Havannahs, 
and  cost  about  one-third." 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand ,  W.C,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 
THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ot 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BT  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  E.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  E.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

_  f  G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  j  H>  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
Bhould  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  ir  adequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereoa 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £fi0,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  bnild  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Contts  &  Co., 
Strand ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Leeaciei  are  also  especially  solicited.   

PONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. — FUNDS  are 

V>  urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  this  Unendowed  Charity.   There  ire  now 
Annual  Expenses  about  £J4,000,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 


—SQ-- 
321  beds  in  the  building 
in -omuls  under  £3,000 


HENRY  DOBBIN.  Secretary. 


T 


HE     GROSVENOR    HOSPITAL    for    WOMEN  and 

CHILDREN,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 
In  consequence  of  increased  accommodation,  FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED. 

F.  C.  HOWARD,  Secretory. 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE  critical  condition  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
causes  profound  grief.  Before  he  started  in  the 
summer  on  his  trip  round  the  world,  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  suffering  from  some  serious  nervous 
disease,  but  it  was  hoped  that  long  rest,  abstinence 
from  all  political  excitement,  and  constant  change  of 
scene,  might  allow  his  nervous  system  to  recover.  But 
fate  has  been  inexorable.  While  in  Japan,  towards  the 
end  of  September,  Lord  Randolph  was  seized  with  a 
transitory  paralysis  of  one  arm,  and  this  was  followed 
soon  afterwards,  according  to  The  British  Medical 
Journal,  by  a  loss  of  power  in  some  facial  muscles  and 
weakness  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  fact,  from 
the  time  he  left  England  till  his  return  he  has 
grown  steadily  worse ;  and  he  now  lies  at  50 
Grosvenor  Square  in  a  half-comatose  state.  Dr. 
Robson  Roose,  his  medical  adviser,  believes  that 
this  illness  is  due  to  the  intensity  with  which  he  gave 
himself  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  to  political  work,  and 
those  who  know  Lord  Randolph  best  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  He  was  never  physically  very  strong, 
and  the  ardent  spirit  has  worn  out  the  frame  before 
middle  age.  As  honest  admirers  of  perhaps  the  first 
political  genius  of  this  generation,  we  tender  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  relatives  in'  their  suffering.  All 
Englishmen  will  deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  a  splendid 
talent  and  the  melancholy  close  of  so  promising  a  career. 


The  general  stagnation  which  characterizes  this 
season  of  the  year  has  had  its  effect  on  home  politics 
during  the  past  ten  days.  Mr.  Labouchere,  at  North- 
ampton, called  upon  the  Government  "  to  toe  the  mark 
"  to  the  Leeds  Resolution,"  and  excited  democratic 
enthusiasm  by  means  of  strong  language  and  well-worn 
pleasantries.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  York,  made  a 
fair  point  against  the  House  of  Lords  in  saying  that, 
though  they  professed  "  to  delay  rash  legislation,"  they 
had  "  for  thirty-six  years  kept  up  a  state  of  things 
"  under  which  no  Nonconformist  or  Scottish  Presby- 
"  terian,  who  had  taken  the  highest  honours  at 
"  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  could  get  the  emoluments 
"  and  rewards  that  were  due  to  him  " ;  but  surely  insti- 
tutions should  be  attacked  for  their  shortcomings  in 
the  present,  and  not  for  past  misdeeds.  Mr.  Balfour's 
Haddington  speech  was  above  his  average  for  the 
last  few  months.  We  appreciate  his  humorous 
sketch  of  the  sixteen  Cabinet  Ministers  with  sixteen 


"  private  plans"  for  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  his  jibe  at  Mr.  Bryce  for  his  hard  fate  in  being 
associated  with  a  Government  which  required  him  "  to 
"  contradict  every  general  principle  which  he  has  laid 
"  down  in  his  capacity  of  political  author."  As  regards 
Mr.  Bryce's  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Balfour  very  effectively  showed  it  to  be 
"  in  direct  contradiction  of  some  of  the  strongest  ex- 
"  pressions  of  opinion  which  occur  in  his  great  book 
"  upon  the  Constitution  of  America."  To  call  Mr. 
Bryce's  book  a  "  great  book "  is  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  invincible  courtesy  towards  political  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Bryce's  work  can  only  be  called  "great  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  bulky."  He  comes  after  De  Tocque- 
ville  in  more  senses  than  one. 


Captain  Younghusband  is,  we  think,  inclined  to  be 
rather  too  optimistic  in  respect  of  the  political  position 
in  the  Pamirs.  Our  suspicions  of  Russian  intentions 
are  scarcely  to  be  allayed  by  the  fact  that  "  where 
"  British  and  Russian  officers  meet  in  these  parts,  the 
"  Russians  have  treated  the  British  with  marked 
."civility";  whilst  the  message  of  the  Russians  last 
summer  to  the  British  officers  at  Gilgit,  "  expressing 
"  a  wish  that  they  might  become  more  intimately 
"acquainted  on  the  frontier,"  reads  like  a  grim  joke. 
Englishmen  are  absurdly  apt  to  assume  that,,  after  the 
latest  absorption  of  territory,  Russia  will  cease  her 
aggression  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, feel  reassured  by  Captain  .  Younghusband's  own 
admission  that,  whereas  last  year  the  permanent 
Russian  garrison  at  Murghab  numbered  only  about 
ninety  men,  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  was  sent 
down  this  summer  to  Shighnan  and  Roshan  under 
Colonel  Yonoff,'  "  and  virtually  proclaimed  a  Russian 
"  protectorate  over  the  Cis-Oxus."  Was  it,  we  wonder, 
about  this  time  that  the  Russian  officers  despatched 
their  fraternal  message  ?  It  is  true  that  the  new  ruler 
of  Chitral  and  the  people  of  the  country  are  very 
friendly  to  the  English,  and  that  there  are  over  a 
thousand  Chinese  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pamirs,  where  there  were  none  before.  But  little 
assistance  can  be  expected  from  China  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and,  moreover,  she  seems  at  present  to  be 
equally  suspicious  of  Russia  and  England.  Captain 
Younghusband,  however,  thinks  that  "  the  danger 
"  which  formerly  rested  on  the  Northern  frontier  is 
"  very  considerably  diminished,  though  not  absolutely 
"  removed.  The  only  point  that  now  remains  to 
"  render  the  frontier  completely  secure  is  the  opening 
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"  up  of  a  direct  route  from  Peshawur  to  Chitral,  in 
"  place  of  the  present  circuitous  one  by  Gilgit."  He 
does  not  "  apprehend  immediate  trouble  "  in  the  Pamirs, 
and  adds : — "  It  is  unlikely  that  anything  on  those 
"  frontiers  can  now  give  rise  to  misunderstandings,  the 
"  three  Powers  being  practically  in  perfect  accord." 


According  to  The  Times'  special  Correspondent  at 
Gothenburg,  the  Gothenburg  system  of  regulating  the 
liquor  traffic  is  not  an  unqualified  success.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  was  a  consumption  of  spirits  amount- 
ing to  about  1 8  litres  per  head  in  1875  against  9  litres 
in  1893,  and  this  decrease  has  been  steadily  pro- 
gressing from  1876,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  in- 
crease from  1883  to  1886.  On  the  other  hand,  "  judged 
"  by  the  English  standard,"  says  The  Times'  Corre- 
spondent, "  Gothenburg  is  a  very  drunken  place." 
He  goes  on,  "  I  have  seen  more  drunkenness  in  a 
"  Scotch  town  on  Saturday  night,  but  never  in  an 
"  English  one  " ;  and  this  statement  he  proves  to  be 
borne  out  by  police  statistics.  The  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  the  population  was  22-i  in  1865,  and  22-5 
in  1 89 1.  Not  only  does  the  third  decade  of  the 
system  show  a  worse  record  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  than  the  first,  but  the  record  of  1889-93  is 
infinitely  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  1884-88. 
The  Swedish  advocates  of  the  Gothenburg  system 
themselves  admit  the  increase  in  drunkenness,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  growing  habit  of  beer-drinking. 
In  1887  the  number  of  Swedish  breweries  was  151  ; 
in  1 89 1,  202.  Formerly  drunken  women  were  not  to 
be  seen  in  Gothenburg ;  in  1893  there  were  144 
women  convicted.  The  Times'  Correspondent  sums  up, 
"it  is  clear  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  spirits 
"  and  public-houses  have  driven  the  people  to  beer 
"  and  home  drinking,  and  that  in  this  way  the  women 
"  and  children  have  caught  the  infection."  Altogether, 
a  striking  object-lesson  in  the  irrepressibility  of  human 
nature  by  legal  regulations. 


The  Individualists  need  not  fear  the  Collectivists  in 
England.  Not  only  have  the  ratepayers  in  London 
revolted  against  the  out-door  relief  voted  by  the 
indigent,  but  the  Boiler-Makers'  Union,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Knight — perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
worthy  of  the  Labour  leaders — has  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  Trade-Union  Congress  ;  and  this  on  the  ground 
of  the  Collectivist  resolution  of  last  summer.  It  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
so-called  New  Unionism.  There  are  some  twenty-five 
thousand  boiler-makers  all  earning  good  wages ;  in 
fact,  except  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
there  is  no  stronger  Union  in  the  country.  Yet  fourteen 
thousand  boiler-makers,  in  round  numbers,  voted  for 
secession,  and  nine  thousand  against.  When  Mr.  Burns 
returns  from  America,  he  will  have  to  work  hard  in 
order  to  persuade  Mr.  Knight  and  the  boiler-makers 
that  the  New  Unionism  is  better  than  the  old. 


Since  our  occupation  of  Cyprus  in  1878,  the  material 
condition  of  the  island  has  become  prosperous.  Its 
revenue  varies  from  i6o,ooo£.  to  200,ooo£. ;  but  the 
progress  of  public  works  is  seriously  retarded  by  the 
yearly  tribute  of  92,000?.  paid  to  Turkey.  The 
Christian  and  Moslem  population  are  peaceful  and 
contented.  The  administration  of  justice  has  inspired 
a  feeling  of  public  security.  In  every  respect  Cyprus 
has  grown  in  prosperity.  The  imports  and  exports 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1878.  In  1892  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  369,974?.,  and  of  the  exports 
338,959^  Education  is  also  being  seriously  attended 
to.  There  are  now  about  350  schools  in  the  island  (it 
contains  210.000  inhabitants),  in  which  about  15  000 
pupils  are  taught.  The  terrible  locust-plague  has  been 
practically  overcome  by  means  of  the  Mattel  system. 


With  its  favourable  climate  and  rich  soil  Cyprus  appears- 
to  be  capable  of  great  development  from  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  point  of  view.  Though  the  pre- 
sent methods  of  cultivation  are  quite  primitive,  the 
land  yields  abundant  produce.  The  climate,  too, 
seems  excellent  under  the  present  improved  sanitary 
conditions.  In  fact,  the  military  station  in  the  island 
is  said  to  be  healthiest  of  those  abroad.  The  climate 
is  declared  to  be  well  suited  for  persons  suffering  from 
chest  and  respiratory  diseases. 


The  common  belief  is  that  the  French  are  a  Celtic 
race ;  but,  according  to  M.  Riviere,  the  Celt  is  not 
even  the  largest  element  in  that  mixed  race  called  the 
French.  It  is  probable  that  they  derive  much  of  their 
artistic  faculty  from  their  savage  ancestors  in  the 
Stone  Age,  who  carved  quite  artistic  designs  with  a 
flint  burin  on  bones.  The  genuine  Celt  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  artistic.  The  Auvergnats 
are  almost  pure  Celt,  and  yet  their  reputation  mainly 
rests  upon  their  capacities  as  cabmen.  The  true  Celt, 
M.  Riviere  asserts,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  a  belt 
drawn  across  France  from  Savoy  to  Low  Brittany,  and 
has  not  been  identified  at  all  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Teutonic  face  and  head,  says  the  well-known 
anthropologist,  M.  Collignon,  is  long  and  narrow,  the 
Celtic  short  and  broad ;  whilst  the  Teuton  trunk  is 
long  and  flat  compared  with  the  shortness  and  breadth 
of  the  Celt's.  The  genuine  Slavs  and  South  Germans 
are,  he  thinks,  Celts,  and  probably  number  among  their 
famous  men  Goethe,  Bismarck,  and  Schiller.  The 
Celts,  like  the  Jews,  are  beginning  to  claim  all  the  great 
men  in  the  world's  history  for  their  own  kindred. 


We  noted  in  our  last  issue  as  a  curiosity  of 
literature  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  his  literary  criticism  has 
been  surpassed  in  its  own  field  by  a  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh.  Here  are  a  few  samples.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
we  are  told,  "  is  perhaps  foremost  among  the  discove- 
"  ries  of  the  present  year."  We  could  well  dispense 
with  any  more  such  "  discoveries."  Mr.  Waugh  seems 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
disposed  long  ago  of  Mr.  Kidd's  pretensions  to  place 
either  as  a  scientist  or  as  an  original  thinker.  Mr.  Kidd, 
it  appears,  woke  up  "  one  morning  in  the  shadows  of 
"  Somerset  House  to  find  himself  famous  in  the  glare 
"  of  two  continents."  Exquisite  imagery.  Mr.  Waugh 
considers  the  weary  emptiness  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
Prose  Fancies^  "  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  litera- 
"  ture  which  one  [?  Mr.  Waugh]  turns  to  with  regu- 
"  larity."  It  "  has  one  indisputable  mark  of  talent ; 
"  no  other  man  of  his  day  could  have  written  it." 
No  one,  indeed,  praise  be  to  the  gods !  In 
Mr.  Waugh's  classification  of  the  year's  fiction,  Mr. 
George  Moore  is  placed  in  the  third  class  of  authors 
"  whose  appearance  is  so  new,  whose  performance  as 
"  yet  so  unfamiliar  [to  Mr.  Waugh],  that  it  is  im- 
"  possible  for  judgment  to  fix  upon  them  at  all "  (sic). 
Marcella  proved  that  "Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  stands 
"  alone  for  skill  in  combining  fiction  with  purpose.'' 
"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  writer  who  is  never 
"  seduced  into  triviality."  Alas  that  dulness  is  never 
trivial !  Mrs.  Sarah  Grand,  we  are  told,  possesses  "  a 
"  keen  sense  of  humour  (an  excellent  and  rare  thing 
"  in  woman)."  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing — if  she 
possessed  it.  These  are  some  of  Mr.  Waugh's  gems, 
but  it  is  not  till  he  comes  to  The  Manxman  that 
he  gives  us  a  priceless  pearl  of  criticism.  The 
Manxman,  we  are  authoritatively  assured,  is  "  a 
"  great  book,  and  one  that  will  surely  live" !  From 
all  of  which  it  will  be  surely  seen  that  Mr.  Waugh's 
criticism  is  scarcely,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  con- 
"  spicuous  throughout  for  exhaustive  knowledge  "  or 
"  adorned  by  a  nervous  sense  of  literary  excellence." 
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THE  NEXT  CONSERVATIVE  LEADER. 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  reasons 
why  the  Conservative  party  at  the  present  time 
should  spare  no  pains  to  strengthen  its  position  in 
every  conceivable  way.  Even  the  sanguine  partisans 
who  assert  that  the  Liberals  are  only  "  a  mass  of  in- 
"  congruous  atoms  held  together  by  the  desire  of  self- 
*•  preservation,"  and  confidently  believe  that  the  Con- 
servatives will  return  to  power  after  the  next  General 
Election,  do  not  dare  to  reckon  upon  a  large  majority ; 
from  thirty  to  fifty  is  the  boldest  estimate.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  under  very 
favourable  circumstances  a  Liberal  majority  might  be 
overwhelming.  In  our  democracy  the  party  of  progress 
or  change  is  the  stronger  party.  And  what  its  power 
and  feeling  is  may  be  judged  from  the  Budget  of  1892, 
the  most  Communistic  Budget,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  ever  passed  in  a  modern  State — a  Budget 
not  directed  against  what  might  be  considered  the 
wasteful  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  against  the  accumu- 
lation and  inheritance  of  wealth.  The  spirit  of  the 
democracy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  as  yet,  is  a 
levelling  spirit  directed  by  envy.  And  now  that  envy 
has  had  a  large  sop  thrown  to  it,  it  will  be  hard  to 
appease  ;  like  another  spirit,  vires  acquirit  eundo. 

It  may  be  that,  just  as  the  attack  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire  gave  the  Conservatives  a  six 
years'  lease  of  power,  so  the  attack  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  will  also  shock  the  moderate  voters  and 
give  the  Conservatives  another  victory.  But  we  do  not 
feel  by  any  means  certain  of  this.  With  electors  three- 
fourths  of  whom  pay  nothing  in  direct  taxation,  that 
Budget  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Besides,  trade  is  once  more  improving,  and 
the  General  Election  will  probably  take  place  next 
autumn  on  a  brand-new  register.  But,  whatever  the 
issue  of  the  next  General  Election  may  be,  it  behoves 
the  Conservatives  to  cultivate  every  popular  element, 
and  neglect  nothing  that  can  give  them  a  further  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  of  voters. 

The  popular  estimate  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  curiously 
erroneous.  Disraeli's  fling  at  him  as  "  a  master  of 
"  flouts,  and  gibes,  and  sneers,"  did  much  to  fix  the 
outlines  of  the  popular  fiction ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  from  time  to  time  Lord  Salisbury's  lan- 
guage has  done  a  good  deal  to  confirm  this  first 
impression.  Our  democracy  is  in  many  ways  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  Athenian  democracy  which 
we  know  best.  Part  of  the  power  of  Pericles  was 
attributed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  to  the  fact  that 
he  showed  himself  very  rarely,  and  then  only  on 
great  occasions,  to  the  citizens,  whose  chief  defect 
was  a  lack  of  reverence.  But  the  English  democracy 
seem  to  love  best  those  leaders  whom  they  best  know, 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  modesty  and  habit  of  retirement 
have  been  counted  against  him  as  bitter  aristocratic 
pride.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Salisbury's  intellect 
and  character  are  continually  at  war.  His  intellect  is 
characterized  by  intense  clearness,  is,  in  truth,  a  sort 
of  mathematician's  faculty  rather  than  that  of  the 
statesman,  and  this  lucidity  has  again  and  again 
served  him  badly,  as  in  the  phrase  "twenty  years 
*'of  resolute  government"  and  elsewhere.  This  power, 
too,  renders  it  difficult  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  believe 
that  persons  who  do  not  see  as  clearly  as  he  does  can 
be  sincere  and  honest  when  they  differ  from  him. 
And  this  lends  acerbity  to  his  condemnation  of  his 
opponents. 

So  his  intelligence  gives  some  colour  to  the  ordinary 
view  of  him.  His  character,  however,  is  curiously 
unlike  his  mind.  It  seems  rather  to  resemble  his 
body;  it  has  adipose  tissue  in  it.  Instead  of  being 
imperious  and  narrow,  as  is  his  intellect,  it  is  large, 
and  kindly,  and  soft.    In  reality,  Lord  Salisbury  is 


modest  to  a  degree  and  kindly  to  a  fault ;  his  friends 
say  that  he  cannot  say  "  No,"  and  they  are  right.  The 
officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  still  speak  of  him  with 
admiration  as  the  ablest  and  most  considerate  of  chiefs. 
A  sense  of  reverence  goes  with  a  character  like  this ; 
Lord  Salisbury  is,  naturally  enough,  a  High  Churchman. 
His  inflexible  sense  of  duty,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
spring  as  much  from  his  intellect  as  from  his  goodness 
of  heart.  At  any  rate,  he  has  it,  as  one  fact  will 
prove.  When  he  came  into  his  title  and  possessions,  he 
found  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  on  the 
estate  were  not  in  proper  condition  to  be  inhabited.  He 
was  not  rich  enough  to  rebuild  them  all  at  once ;  he, 
therefore,  set  about  rebuilding  as  many  as  he  could  year 
by  year,  and  in  the  meantime  resolved  to  take  no  penny 
of  rent  from  those  he  considered  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  He  is  fully  aware  of  his  own  unpopularity  ; 
he  distrusts  and  dislikes  the  democracy,  and  feels  sure 
that  in  turn  he  is  disliked  and  distrusted.  He  is  too 
large  a  man  to  cling  to  office  for  the  power  it  brings 
and  the  patronage.  Besides,  he  is  growing  old,  and 
the  years  counsel  retirement  just  as  his  bodily  disabilities 
advise  him  to  rest.  His  friends  say  that  if  the  Conserva- 
tives have  a  majority  in  the  next  General  Election,  and 
the  Queen  sends  for  him,  he  will  ask  Her  Majesty 
to  pass  him  over  and  send  for  Mr.  Balfour.  We 
are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  rumour ;  it  accords 
with  the  nobility  of  the  man's  character  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  intelligence.  As  the  leader  of  the  Radicals 
is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  well  if  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  were  in  the  Commons. 

Let  us  look  now  at  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  strive 
to  judge  him  dispassionately.  First  of  all,  he  is  young, 
though  he  has  already  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
sides.  Not  only  do  certain  great  ladies  admire  him, 
but  also  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and  his  followers 
in  the  House.  Even  the  Irishmen  do  not  dislike  him. 
He  is  so  frank  and  urbane  in  manner  that  he  turns  his 
adversaries  into  friends.  And  yet  beneath  the  charm- 
ing ingenuousness  of  his  manner  there  is  inflexibibty 
of  resolve.  He  will  quarrel  about  a  straw  or  a  pair  of 
breeches  like  a  very  pedant.  He  is  as  distrustful  of 
democracy  as  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  and  a  far 
stronger  opponent.  But  he  belongs  to  a  younger 
generation,  and  has  learned  that  kind  words  are  often 
more  effectual  than  stern  principles.  He  will  lead  the 
House  with  ability  and  tact,  and  with  Mr.  GOSCHEN 
at  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, will  be  very  strongly  supported.  Many  of 
us  are  eager  to  see  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  do  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  spending  departments ; 
his  business  faculty  should  institute  epoch-making 
innovations  in  administration.  The  other  day  at 
Haddington  Mr.  Balfour  set  forth  his  creed  with 
emphatic  clearness.  His  words,  we  venture  to  think, 
will  constitute  the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  new  Conservative 
party  :  they  were : — 

"  I,  at  all  events— believing  as  I  do  in  the  solidarity 
"  of  the  mutual  dependence  and  interdependence  of 
"  every  class  in  the  community,  rejecting  as  utterly 
"  unworthy  of  consideration  that  we  should  regard 
"  ourselves  as  the  guardians  of  monopolies  or  privi- 
"  leges  or  special  interests,  taking  the  welfare  of  the 
"  whole  as  the  one  object  worthy  of  our  endeavour — 
"  believe  that  it  will  be  to  the  Unionist  party,  as  the 
"  best  and  surest  exponents  of  these  great  principles, 
"  that  the  mind  of  the  country  will  in  the  end  per- 
"  manently  turn."  Perchance  the  word  "  permanently  " 
here  signifies  a  larger  hope  than  Mr.  Balfour  re  illy 
cherishes ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  worth  re- 
membering, particularly  the  phrase  in  which  he  refuses 
to  be  the  guardian  of  "  monopolies,  or  privileges,  or 
"  special  interests,"  and  declares  that  "the  welfare  o^ 
"the  whole"  is  "the  one  object  worthy  of  our  en- 
"  deavour."  If  Conservatism  is  to  render  great  service 
in  the  modern  State,  this  must  be  its  spirit. 
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THE  TWO  YOUNG  EMPERORS. 

HALF-BARBAROUS  Russia,  Germany  the  knightly 
and  cultured,  have  lately  presented  to  view  a 
very  strong  contrast  in  princes.  The  circumstances 
amidst  which  the  one  country  and  the  other  came  to 
have  a  new  master  seem  unusually  alike  in  many  par- 
ticulars— in  all  they  are  essentially  different ;  and  the 
difference  is  the  exact  contrary  of  what  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  that  for  what  is  wild, 
antique,  elemental,  we  look  more  naturally  to  the 
House  of  Romanoff  than  to  the  House  of  Hohen- 

ZOLLERN. 

It  was  in  the  tamer  German  land  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  young  prince,  not  long  past  his  majority, 
began  to  look  eagerly  about  him  with  the  eye  of  the 
rightful  heir.  Heir-apparent,  or  heir-expectant,  is  a 
word  too  passive  and  mild  of  meaning  to  fit  his  case. 
Anybody  may  be  worthy  of  that  description,  and  may 
even  pretend  to  be  "  rightful  heir  "  without  any  such 
sense  of  the  fulness  of  his  right  as  this  young  prince 
possessed.  It  was  derived  from  his  birth,  certainly, 
but  not,  as  with  ordinary  royal  and  imperial  person- 
ages, from  that  alone ;  for,  beyond  the  birthright  of 
kings,  as  understood  in  Christian  countries,  there  is  the 
great  old  pagan  divine  right  which  is  signified  by  the 
consciousness  of  unusual  appetites  and  endowments. 
Poets  take  their  goods  wherever  they  find  them  ;  so  do 
heroes.  And  if  heroes  are  sometimes  impatient  to 
seize  their  own,  that  is,  for  one  thing,  an  added  sign 
that  they  are  heroic,  and,  for  another,  that  the  Ages 
are  calling  them  to  fulfil  their  great  destiny. 

This  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  young 
prince  looking  eagerly  about  him,  at  his  time  of  life, 
with  the  eye  of  the  rightful  heir.  The  stirrings 
above-mentioned  moved  in  him  restlessly  and  pro- 
foundly, while  still  the  simply  great  old  figure  of  his 
grandfather  could  appear  every  day  at  the  palace 
windows,  and  an  own  father,  not  yet  under  suspicion  of 
doom,  walked  the  earth  with  a  very  firm  foot  indeed. 
The  old  Emperor  passed  away,  having  come  to  an  age 
when  great  men  die  amidst  more  honour  than  tears  ; 
and  then  more  eagerly  did  the  young  prince  look 
about  him  with  the  eye  of  the  rightful  heir.  For  two 
reasons  especially.  One  of  these  reasons  was  that  he 
had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  grandfather's  natural 
successor  (an  opinion  in  which  he  was  carefully  nursed 
by  the  master-spirit  of  that  time  and  country)  as  ruler 
and  conservator  of  the  German  Empire.  The  other 
incitement  to  eagerness  of  outlook  was  that  his  grand- 
father's natural  successor  had  by  this  time  passed 
under  the  shadows  in  which  his  grandsire  was  lost. 
All  in  a  few  months,  too ;  which  was  so  much  like 
the  hand  of  overruling  Fate.  Accordingly,  there 
was  then  a  stricken  Emperor  at  Berlin,  just  as  there 
was  at  Livadia  the  other  day.  And  now  the  un- 
expected contrast  begins  to  appear  very  plainly. 

It  is  in  Russia,  of  all  European  countries,  that  we 
expect  to  "assist"  at  a  political  death-bed  when  an 
emperor  dies.  Germany — no.  The  Germans  are  a 
particularly  domestic  people ;  and  it  has  always  been 
believed,  and  what  is  more  it  is  true,  that  the 
domesticities  are  as  much  loved  and  practised  in  Ger- 
man palaces  as  in  German  suburban  retreats.  Yet,  if 
ever  there  was  a  painfully  political  death-bed,  it  was 
the  one  on  which  the  German  Emperor  Frederick 
lingered  so  long  amidst  so  many  cruelties.  Whence 
the  invading,  the  persistent,  the  unsparing  politics 
came,  and  whence  therefore  so  much  of  the  cruelty, 
need  not  be  specified.  Had  the  unfortunate  man  and 
his  heir  been  sons  of  Rurik,  nobody  would  have  won- 
dered at  what  happened  about  them  and  between 
them.  The  sons  of  Rurik  have  often  shown  extremely 
little  of  domestic  sentiment,  and  a  vast  deal  of  what 
may  be  called  political  feeling,  when  questions  have 


arisen  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne.  It  i& 
what  we  have  been  habituated  to  expect  of  them.  It 
is  what  they  expect  of  each  other  (or  commonly  have 
expected  hitherto),  making  all  possible  provision  ac- 
cordingly. Had  any  such  tales  been  told  of  a  Con- 
stantine,  a  Petrovitch,  a  Paulovitch,  as  were  heard 
of  the  son  of  Frederick  about  this  time,  we  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  them  ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
Russian  usages  were  becoming  less  violent  and  more 
conformable  in  practice  with  the  requirements  of 
civilization.  But  that  they  should  be  told  of  German 
Imperial  persons,  father  and  son,  was  indeed  a  painful1 
surprise. 

Well,  the  Emperor  Frederick  died.  Just  as  might 
have  happened  in  Russia,  a  veil  was  drawn  over  his 
brief  reign  as  if  it  were  a  mistake  of  which  the  less 
said  the  better  ;  and  now  the  eagle-like  young  prince 
swooped  into  the  inheritance  for  which  he  had  been 
specially  created.  And  again  we  seem  to  be  witnessing 
a  Russian  rather  than  a  German  spectacle.  Czars  who 
are  a  succession  of  surprises  and  alarums,  of  eccentric 
coups  of  self-assertion,  have  long  been  understood  as 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Had  it  been  said  of  the 
reigning  Czar  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle  that  he  would 
be  the  one  to  startle,  puzzle,  and  amaze,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  thanking  the  prophet  for  such  cheap 
vaticination.  And  yet  how  wrong  he  would  have  been  ! 
We  turn  to  this  other  young  Emperor,  the  Russian  one, 
recall  that  other  doomed  father  and  Sovereign  and  his 
quite  «n-political  death-bed,  think  of  the  gentle,  un- 
willing, unassuming  way  in  which  the  young  man 
took  up  the  fallen  sceptre,  making  himself  con- 
spicuous only  in  those  scenes  wherein  his  dead 
father  was  honoured,  and  find  the  contrast  singularly 
striking.  And  now,  with  these  two  very  different 
young  Emperors  in  their  wrong  places,  apparently,  we 
are  to  see  what  they  will  do  with  their  several  Empires. 
Both  have  a  tremendous  burden  of  risk  and  respon- 
sibility— the  youngest  and  least  confident  (and  no 
doubt,  as  the  other  thinks,  by  far  the  least  Imperial) 
having  the  darker  path  to  tread  under  the  heavier, 
because  less  shareable  load.  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out 
that,  with  all  his  modesty,  all  his  conscious  lack  of 
genius,  and  perhaps  of  personal  authority  for  so  high  a 
place,  the  young  Emperor  Nicholas  may  do  better 
than  the  young  Emperor  William.  The  Russian 
prince's  situation  certainly  seems  to  demand  qualities 
of  will,  vigour,  alacrity,  self-reliance,  versatility — all  the 
qualities  of  mastery,  in  short ;  and  the  Second  Nicholas 
did  nothing  on  his  way  to  the  throne  to  raise  a  reputation 
for  any  of  them.  But  then  we  have  seen  by  an 
example  in  prodigious  contrast  that  the  supply  of  such- 
qualities  may  exceed  the  demand — even  fatally  ;  and- 
a  something  in  the  air  (which,  however,  we  advise 
nobody  to  trust  implicitly  yet  awhile) — a  something, 
in  the  air  seems  to  say  that  this  strange  son  of  Rurik, 
the  unpretending  heir  of  Alexander  Alexandrovitch, 
has  made  as  good  a  start  as  the  vastly  superior  son 
of  Frederick.  It  seems  so ;  and  not  unlikely  that 
(character  seeing  him  through)  he  will  go  on  at  least 
as  well,  and  even  make  a  better  end. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  LONDON. 

IF  the  people  of  London  think  the  good  government 
of  their  city  a  thing  worth  fighting  for,  they  will 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  about  it  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  At  the  March  elections  for  the  County 
Council  the  Bosses,  who  have  captured  the  machine, 
and  are  running  it  for  all  it  is  worth  in  their  own  in- 
terests, will  make  a  determined  effort  to  retain  and 
consolidate  their  position ;  and,  if  they  are  successful 
in  getting  their  yoke  once  more  firmly  on  our  necks, 
then  Heaven  help  London!  The  third  time  is  the 
charm,  and  this  time  Tammany  will  have  come  to  stay. 
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New  York  having  "  smashed  "  Tammany,  many  of  the 
highest  "  Sachems,"  from  Mr.  Eichabd  Crokeb.  down, 
are  unemployed,  and,  for  prudential  reasons,  are  pro- 
bably anxious  just  now  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
indignant  citizens  whom  they  have  so  long  plundered. 
They  might  do  worse  than  come  to  London  t©  teach 
their  imitators  here,  comparative  novices  as  yet,  how 
the  thing  is  done.  If  London  is  to  be  saved,  it  can 
only  be  by  following  the  example  of  those  who  have 
just  saved  New  York ;  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
saved  Boston.  We  must  organize  the  public-spirited 
citizens  into  an  efficient  working  party,  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  victory.  And  the 
only  sacrifice  that  is  asked  by  the  thousands  who  are 
heart-sick  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  that  they 
should  take  the  trouble  to  vote  when  the  time  comes. 
If  any  are  willing  to  do  more,  they  should  send  their 
names  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society,  who  will  find  plenty  for  them  to  do  in  the  way 
of  stirring  up  their  neighbours. 

The  London  Municipal  Society  does  not  profess  to 
have  any  ready-made  scheme  for  bringing  in  the  mil- 
lennium next  week,  or  for  reorganizing  the  biggest 
conglomeration  of  humanity  that  the  world  has  known 
on  the  lines  of  a  country  village.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  it  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  heterogeneous 
plan  of  government,  or  rather  of  no-government,  that 
prevailed  in  London  before  the  Act  of  1889.  It  accepts 
fully  the  principle  of  representative  government  in 
small  things  as  in  great,  but  insists  on  the  develop- 
ment of  civic  patriotism,  so  that  London  shall  be  ruled 
by  the  best  elements  and  not  by  the  worst.  To  attain 
this  ideal  does  not  require  any  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  It  should  be  easy  to  outvote  the  un- 
happy beings  who  think  the  present  dominant  County 
Councillor  a  desirable  type,  and  who  accordingly  vote  for 
him.  Yet  they  might  go  on  so  voting  till  the  end  of 
time,  and  be  in  a  hopeless  minority  at  the  polls  if  only 
one  in  ten  of  the  electors  who  stayed  at  home  in 
March  1 892  would  come  out  and  vote  for  an  honest 
and  intelligent  County  Council  in  March  1895.  Some 
250,000  voters  turned  up  at  the  last  election,  of  whom 
a  majority  of  about  22,000  voted  the  "  Progressive  " 
ticket.  At  least  300,000  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  at  all,  and  yet  these  worthy  ratepayers  have  the 
assurance  to  grumble  at  the  antics  of  the  Councillors 
who  owe  their  mischievous  and  ridiculous  elevation 
solely  to  the  apathy  of  the  grumblers  themselves. 
In  Parliament  London  has  a  solid  Unionist  majority. 
Why  ?  Simply  because  fifty  thousand  more  voters  can 
be  persuaded  to  come  out  on  Parliament  day  than  on 
County  Council  day.  If  those  fifty  thousand  will  vote 
in  March  next,  the  reign  of  the  King  will  be  at  an  end. 

London  is  to  be  fought  for!  It  is  a  prize  worth 
winning.  It  will  not  be  won  by  the  timid  or  the 
despondent,  by  those  who  moan  that  the  men  of  Belial 
are  too  many  for  them,  and  who  are  resigned  to  defeat 
in  advance.  It  will  not  be  won  by  preaching  high  and 
dry  political  doctrine,  still  less  by  clinging  to  the  skirts 
of  the  present  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The 
London  Municipal  Society  is  the  work  of  men  whose 
London  is  not  bounded  by  the  City  gates.  They  believe 
in  the  Greater  London  of  all  its  citizens,  firmly  based  on 
a  series  of  separate  and  independent  municipalities  each 
one  complete  in  itself  for  all  merely  local  purposes,  but 
delegating  to  the  central  body  such  of  its  functions  as  can 
best  be  performed  from  a  common  centre.  That  common 
centre  would  naturally  be  our  historic  Guildhall,  and 
not  some  gimcrack  County  Council  caravanserai,  built 
for  the  greater  glory  of  a  chance  majority.  The  City 
within  its  present  bounds  would  govern  itself,  and  the 
seven  or  eight  corporate  boroughs  into  which  the  whole 
metropolis  would  be  divided  would  govern  themselves, 
each  with  its  mayor  and  corporation,  while  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  the  head,  for  ceremonial  and  State  purposes, 


of  the  whole  of  London,  would  be  in  a  position  of 
enhanced  dignity  and  honour.  That  some  such  scheme 
is  bound  to  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future  is  cer- 
tain. Whether  it  will  be  carried  out  on  an  Imperial  or 
on  a  parochial  scale  is  for  the  citizens  themselves  to 
decide.  The  present  majority  we  know  by  their  works 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  pettiness,  partisanship, 
and  jobbery  are  written  large  across  their  record.  Oar 
work  during  the  next  ten  weeks  is  to  save  London  from 
the  Ring. 


THE  GONCOURTS. 

THE  recent  book  on  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  columns,  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  present  to  English  readers  any 
information  about  the  life  and  work  of  two  of  the  greatest 
modern  French  writers.  The  information  was  needed;  for 
perhaps  no  eminent  foreign  writers  of  the  day  are  less 
known,  less  realised,  in  England  than  the  Goncourts.  Yet 
the  Goncourts  are  not  merely  men  of  genius,  they  are 
perhaps  the  typical  men  of  letters  of  the  close  of  our  century. 
They  have  all  the  curiosities  and  the  acquirements,  the 
new  weaknesses  and  the  new  powers,  that  belong  to  our  age  ; 
and  they  sum  up  in  themselves  certain  theories,  aspirations, 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  notions  of  literary  duty  and 
artistic  conscience,  which  have  only  lately  become  at  all 
actual,  and  some  of  which  owe  to  them  their  very  origin. 
To  be  not  merely  novelists  (inventing  a  new  kind  of  novel), 
but  historians ;  not  merely  historians,  but  the  historians  of  a 
particular  century,  and  of  what  was  intimate  and  what  is 
unknown  in  it ;  to  be  also  discriminating,  indeed  innovating, 
critics  of  art,  but  of  a  certain  section  of  art,  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  France  and  in  Japan  ;  to  collect  pictures  and  bibe- 
lots, beautiful  things,  always  of  the  French  and  Japanese 
eighteenth  century :  these  excursions  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, with  their  audacities  and  their  careful  limitations, 
their  bold  novelty  and  their  scrupulous  exactitude  in 
detail,  are  characteristic  of  what  is  the  finest  in  the 
modern  conception  of  culture  and  the  modern  ideal  in  art. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Goncourts' view  of  history.  "Quand 
les  civilisations  commencent,  quand  les  peuples  se  forment, 
l'histoire  est  drame  ou  geste.  .  .  .  Les  siecles  qui  ont  precede 
notre  siecle  ne  demandaient  ;\  l'historien  que  le  personnage 
de  l'homme,  et  le  portrait  de  son  genie.  .  .  .  Le  XIXe 
siecle  demande  l'homme  qui  etait  cet  homme  d'Etat,  cet 
homme  de  guerre,  ce  poete,  ce  peintre,  ce  grand  homme  de 
science  ou  de  metier.  L'ame  qui  etait  en  cet  acteur, 
le  coeur  qui  a  vecu  derriere  cet  esprit,  il  les  exige  et  les 
reclame;  et  s'il  ne  peut  recueillir  tout  cet  etre  moral, 
toute  la  vie  interieure,  il  commande  du  moins  qu'on  lui 
en  apporte  une  trace,  un  jour,  un  lambeau,  une  relique.'" 
From  this  theory,  this  conviction,  came  that  marvellous 
series  of  studies  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  (La 
Feinmeau  XVIII"  Siecle,  Portraits  intimes  du  XVII rIe Siecle, 
La  du  Barry,  and  the  others),  made  entirely  out  of  documents, 
autograph  letters,  scraps  of  costume,  engravings,  songs,  the 
unconscious  self-revelations  of  the  time,  forming,  as  they 
justly  say,  "l'histoire  intime  ;  c'est  ce  roman  vrai  que  la 
posterite  appellera  peut-etre  un  jour  l'histoire  humaine."  To 
be  the  bookworm  and  the  magician  ;  to  give  the  actual  docu- 
ments, but  not  to  set  barren  fact  by  barren  fact ;  to  find  a 
soul  and  a  voice  in  documents,  to  make  them  more  living 
and  more  charming  than  the  charm  of  life  itself  :  that  is 
what  the  Goncourts  have  done.  And  it  is  through  this 
conception  of  history  that  they  have  found  their  way  to 
that  new  conception  of  the  novel  which  has  revolutionized 
the  entire  art  of  fiction. 

"  Aujourd'hui,"  they  wrote,  in  1864,  in  the  preface  to 
Germinie  Lacerteux,  "  que  le  Roman  s'elargit  et  grandit, 
qu'il  commence  a  etre  la  grande  forme  serieuse,  passionnee, 
vivante,  de  l'etude  litteraire  et  de  l'enqucte  sociale,  qu'il 
devient,  par  l'analyse  et  par  la  recherche  psychologique, 
l'Histoire  morale  contemporaine,  aujourd'hui  que  le  Roman 
s'est  impose  les  etudes  et  les  devoirs  de  la  science,  il  peut  en 
revendiquer  les  libertes  et  les  franchises."  "  Le  public 
aime  les  romans  faux,"  is  another  brave  declaration 
in  the  same  preface;  "  ce  roman  est  un  roman  vrai." 
But  what,  precisely,  is  it  that  the  Goncourts  under- 
stood by  un  roman  vrai  ?  The  old  notion  of  the  novel 
was  that  it  should  be  an  entertaining  record  of  incidents  or 
adventures  told  for  their  own  sake;  a  plain,  straightforward 
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narrative  of  facts,  the  aim  being  to  produce  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  effect  of  continuity,  of  nothing  having  been 
omitted,  the  statement,  so  to  speak,  of  a  witness  on  oath  ; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  same  as  the  old  notion  of  history, 
"  drame  ou  geste."  That  is  not  how  the  Goncourts  appre- 
hend life,  or  how  they  conceive  it  should  be  rendered.  As 
in  the  study  of  history  they  seek  mainly  the  inedit,  caring 
only  to  record  that,  so  it  is  the  inedit  of  life  that  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  main  concern,  the  real  "  inner  history." 
And  for  them  the  inedit  of  life  consists  in  the  noting  of  the 
sensations ;  it  is  of  the  sensations  that  they  have  resolved 
to  be  the  historians ;  not  of  action,  nor  of  emotion,  properly 
speaking,  nor  of  moral  conceptions,  but  of  an  inner  life 
which  is  all  made  up  of  the  perceptions  of  the  senses.  It  is 
scarcely  too  paradoxical  to  say  that  they  are  psychologists 
for  whom  the  soul  does  not  exist.  One  thing,  they  know, 
exists :  the  sensation  flashed  through  the  brain,  the  image 
on  the  mental  retina.  Having  found  that,  they  boldly  omit 
all  the  rest  as  of  no  importance,  trusting  to  their  instinct 
of  selection,  of  retaining  all  that  really  matters.  It  is  the 
painter's  method,  a  selection  made  almost  visually  ;  the 
method  of  the  painter  who  accumulates  detail  on  detail,  in 
his  patient,  many-sided  observation  of  his  subject,  and  then 
omits  everything  which  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  en- 
semble which  he  sees.  Thus  the  new  conception  of  what 
the  real  truth  of  things  consists  in  has  brought  with  it, 
inevitably,  an  entirely  new  form,  abreaking-up  of  the  plain, 
straightforward  narrative  into  chapters,  which  are  generally 
quite  disconnected,  and  sometimes  of  less  than  a  page  in  length. 
A  very  apt  image  for  this  new,  curious  manner  of  narrativehas 
been  found,  somewhat  maliciously,  by  M.  Lemaitre.  "  Un 
homme  qui  marche  a  l'interieur  d'une  maison,  si  nous 
regardons  du  dehors,  apparait  successivement  a  chaque 
fenetre,  et  dans  les  intervalles  nous  echappe.  Ces  fenetres, 
ce  sont  les  chapitres  de  MM.  de  Goncourt.  Encore,"  he 
adds,  "y  a-t-il  plusieurs  de  ces  fenetres  oil  l'homme  que 
nous  attendions  ne  passe  point."  That,  certainly,  is 
the  danger  of  the  method.  No  doubt  the  Goncourts, 
in  their  passion  for  the  inedit,  leave  out  certain 
things  because  they  are  obvious,  even  if  they  are  obvi- 
ously true  and  obviously  important ;  that  is  the  defect 
of  their  quality.  To  repi'esent  life  by  a  series  of  moments, 
and  to  choose  these  moments  for  a  certain  subtlety  and 
rarity  in  them,  is  to  challenge  grave  perils.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  perils  which  the  Goncourts  have  constantly  before 
them.  There  are  others,  essential  to  their  natures,  to  their 
preferences.  And,  first  of  all,  as  we  may  see  on  every  page 
of  that  miraculous  Journal,  which  will  remain,  doubtless, 
the  truest,  deepest,  most  poignant  piece  of  human  history 
that  they  have  ever  written,  they  are  sick  men,  seeing  life 
through  the  medium  of  diseased  nerves.  "  Notre  ceuvre 
entier,"  writes  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  "  repose  sur  la 
maladie  nerveuse ;  les  peintures  de  la  maladie,  nous  les 
avons  tirees  de  nous-memes,  et,  a  force  de  nous  diss6quer, 
nous  sommes  arrives  a  une  sensitivite  supra-aigue  que 
blessaient  les  infiniment  petits  de  la  vie."  This  un- 
healthy sensitiveness  explains  much,  the  singular  merits 
as  well  as  certain  shortcomings  or  deviations,  in  their 
work.  The  Goncourts'  vision  of  reality  might  almost  be 
called  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  truth  of  things;  such  a 
sense  as  diseased  nerves  inflict  upon  one,  sharpening  the 
acuteness  of  every  sensation;  or  somewhat  such  a  sense 
as  one  derives  from  haschisch,  which  simply  intensifies,  yet 
in  a  veiled  and  fragrant  way,  the  charm  or  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  outward  things,  the  notion  of  time,  the  notion 
of  space.  What  the  Goncourts  paint  is  the  subtler  poetry 
of  reality,  its  unusual  aspects,  and  they  evoke  it,  fleetingly, 
like  Whistler ;  they  do  not  render  it  in  hard  outline,  like 
Flaubert,  like  Manet.  As  in  the  world  of  Whistler,  so  in 
the  world  of  the  Goncourts,  we  see  cities  in  which  there 
are  always  fireworks  at  Cremorne,  and  fair  women  reflected 
beautifully  and  curiously  in  mirrors.  It  is  a  world  which 
is  extraordinarily  real ;  but  there  is  choice,  there  is  curiosity, 
in  the  aspect  of  reality  which  it  presents. 

Compare  the  descriptions,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Goncourts,  with  those  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
who  may  reasonably  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  eloquent  writing  about  places,  and  also  the  exact  de- 
scription of  them.  Gautier  describes  miraculously,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  the  ordinary  observation  carried  to  perfection, 
or,  rather,  the  ordinary  pictorial  observation.  The  Gon- 
courts only  tell  you  the  things  that  Gautier  leaves  out;  they 
find  new,  fantastic  points  of  view,  discover  secrets  in  things, 
curiosities  of  beauty,  often  acute,  distressing,  in  the  aspects 


of  quite  ordinary  places.  They  see  things  as  an  artist,  an 
ultra-subtle  artist  of  the  impressionist  kind,  might  see 
them  ;  seeing  them  indeed  always  very  consciously,  with  a 
deliberate  attempt  upon  them,  in  just  that  partial,  selecting 
way  in  which  an  artist  looks  at  things  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  a  picture.  In  order  to  arrive  at  their  effects,  they 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice,  from  no  excess ;  slang,  neologism, 
forced  construction,  unheard-of  epithet,  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them,  so  long  as  it  tends  to  render  a  sensation. 
Their  unique  care  is  that  the  phrase  should  live,  should 
palpitate,  should  be  alert,  exactly  expressive,  super- 
subtle  in  expression  ;  and  they  prefer  indeed  a  certain  per- 
versity in  their  relations  with  language,  which  they  would 
have  not  merely  a  passionate  and  sensuous  thing,  but 
complex  with  all  the  curiosities  of  a  delicately  depraved 
instinct.  It  is  the  accusation  of  the  severer  sort  of  French 
critics  that  the  Goncourts  have  invented  a  new  language ; 
that  the  language  which  they  use  is  no  longer  the  calm  and 
faultless  French  of  the  past.  It  is  true ;  it  is  their  dis- 
tinction ;  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  their  inventions : 
in  order  to  render  new  sensations,  a  new  vision  of  things, 
they  have  invented  a  new  language. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  MEMOIRS  OF  B ARRAS. 

WE  are  able  to  announce  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Barras  for  the  month  of  February. 
The  three  succeeding  volumes  will  appear  later  in  the 
year. 

The  material  for  these  Memoirs  is  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Georges  Duruy,  son  of  the  eminent  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  under  Napoleon  III.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  a  Bonapartist,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  should  have  the  mission  of  publishing  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Emperor's  bitter  enemy. 

Barras,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  real  name,  the  Viscount 
Paul  Francois  Jean  Nicolas  de  Barras,  died  at  No  70  Rue 
de  Chaillot,  Paris,  January  29,  1829.  Beside  his  deathbed 
were  Mme.  de  Barras,  Courtot,  his  faithful  steward,  and 
two  intimate  friends,  M.  Paul  Grand  and  the  Count  de 
Saint-Albin.  To  the  two  last-mentioned  Barras  left  the 
manuscript  of  his  Memoirs,  with  the  request  that  they 
should  be  published  at  an  appropriate  time.  M.  de  Saint- 
Albin  became,  at  the  death  of  M.  Grand,  sole  possessor  of 
the  manuscript,  but  he  died  before  finding  an  occasion  for 
its  publication. 

The  precious  document  passed  to  his  son,  and  at  last 
became  the  property  of  M.  Georges  Duruy,  whose  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Saint-Albin  family. 

It  is  certain  that  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs  will 
create  a  sensation,  because  they  show  the  extreme  hatred 
of  Barras  for  Napoleon  and  his  followers.  M.  de 
Saint-Albin  was  obliged  to  retouch  and  polish  the  style, 
but,  as  he  himself  detested  Napoleon,  no  passage  against 
the  latter  was  omitted.  M.  Georges  Duruy  thinks  this  the 
moment  to  publish  the  Memoirs,  because  Napoleon  is 
now  a  la  mode.  But  all  the  attacks  of  Barras  will  not 
injure  the  memory  of  the  Emperor,  who  said,  "  Calumny 
has  exhausted  all  its  venom  against  my  person.  It  cannot 
hurt  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  slanderers,  for  they  will  bite 
granite." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  will  contain  a  long 
and  most  interesting  account  of  the  IX  Thermidor.  Robes- 
pierre wished  to  rid  himself  of  Barras  and  the  other  pro- 
consuls, Tallien,  Foucher,  and  Freron ;  but  Barras  was  the 
conqueror  and  Robespierre  the  conquered. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Barras  I  translate  the  following 
account : — 

"  In  the  evening  session  of  the  IX  Thermidor,  the  Con- 
vention appointed  me,  in  the  place  of  Henriot,  General -in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris.  With  my  decree  in  my 
hand  I  left  the  hall,  exclaiming,  '  I  go  to  my  post,  remain  at 
yours.'  Henriot  was  outside  with  his  soldiers.  I  cried  to 
them  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Leave  this  place,  wretches  ; 
Henriot  is  an  outlaw.'  Some  soldiers  and  a  few  citizens 
who  followed  me  exclaimed  in  their  turn,  'Obey  Barras, 
he  is  the  General-in-chief.'  At  this,  fear  seized  the  insur- 
gents and  their  cowardly  commander ;  all  ran  away  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

Barras  adds  : — 

"  I  had  only  four  thousand  men,  I  wished  to  avoid  a 
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combat,  and  feared  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  fire  on  the 
Hotel  de  Villa." 

However,  Barras  took  possession  of  the  building  without 
resistance,  while  his  lieutenants  made  Robespierre  prisoner. 
It  has  been  said  that,  when  Robespierre  was  signing  an 
address  to  the  "  Piques  "  section,  the  gendarme  Meda  broke 
his  jaw-bone  with  a  pistol  shot.  This  address — of  value, 
because  stained  with  Robespierre's  blood — belongs  to 
M.  Duruy,  and  for  the  first  time  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  Memoirs.  When  the  accident  happened  Robes- 
pierre had  only  traced  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name. 
Barras,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  denies  the  statement  of 
the  gendarme  Meda,  and  affirms  that  it  was  Robespierre 
himself  who  tried  to  blow  out  his  brains.  For  we  read  in 
the  Memoirs : — 

"  I  was  on  the  staircase  when  the  sound  of  several  pistol 
shots  made  me  fear  something  serious  had  happened.  And, 
indeed,  on  entering  the  hall  I  perceived  that  Robespierre 
had  broken  his  jaw  with  one  of  Le  Bas's  pistols  ;  Le  Bas, 
with  the  other,  had  blown  out  his  own  brains,  and  Couthon 
was  dead  from  a  pistol  shot.  Robespierre  was  carried  to  a 
small  room,  at  the  door  of  which  was  stretched  Le  Bas. 
Saint- Just  was  caring  for  Robespierre,  while  Henriot  had 
hidden  in  a  closet.  I  could  not  witness  this  horrible  spec- 
tacle. I  went  out  and  ordered  that  Robespierre  be  carried 
to  the  salon  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  placed 
on  a  table. 

"  Among  the  documents  seized  by  me  was  the  address  that 
Robespierre  was  signing,  when,  surprised  by  my  men,  he 
lost  all  hope  and  tried  to  end  his  life : — 


Commune  de  Paris. 
Le  Comite  d'Execution,  le  IX  thermidor. 
Courage,  patriotes  de  la  section  des  Piques  :  la 
liberte  triomphe.  Deja  ceux  que  leur  fermete  a 
rendus  formidables  aux  traitres  sont  en  liberte. 
Partout  le  peuple  se  montre  digne  de  son 
caractere.  Le  point  de  reunion  est  a  la  Com- 
mune, d'oii  le  brave  Henriot  executera  les  ordres 
du  Comite  d'Execution  qui  est  cree  pour  sauver 
la  Patrie. 

Legeand.  Lerebours. 

LOUVET.  PAYAN.      t~,  [Here  the  docu- 

IxO  .  .  .    merit  is  spotted 
with  blood.] 

Au  Comite  Revolutionnaire  de  la  Section  des  Piques. 


"  The  medical  men  in  attendance  reported  that  the  nature 
of  the  wound  proved  an  attempt  at  suicide.  One  of  the 
soldiers  took  some  of  Robespierre's  teeth  he  saw  on  the 
table,  and  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  villain !  I  keep  these  as  a 
monument  of  execration.' 

"  Later,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Robespierre,  unable  to 
speak,  indicated  his  desire  for  a  pen,  a  desire  refused  by 
members  of  the  Committee.  Had  I  been  there  I  should 
have  granted  his  wish,  for  he  might  have  made  revelations 
— the  last  cry  of  truth — that  others  had  interest  to  stifle. 
Eight  days  after,  the  table  around  which  sat  the  members  of 
the  Committee  was  still  red  with  the  blood  of  Robespierre. 
What  negligence,  or  what  inexplicable  inattention,  on  the 
part  of  his  colleagues  !  " 

On  the  following  day  Barras  visited  the  Temple  Prison, 
where  were  imprisoned  the  children  of  Louis  XVI.  Yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  the  one  who  was  to  become  Empress 
Josephine,  Barras  gave  the  care  of  Louis  XVII.  in  prison 
to  Laurent,  a  friend  of  Josephine's  from  Martinique,  and 
after  commanding  that  better  care  be  given  these  unfortu- 
nate children,  he  hastened  to  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

"The  square  and  courtyard  were  filled  with  numerous 
groups.  I  was  on  horseback,  escorted  by  my  staff-officers. 
Stopping  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  I  sent  for  Fouquier- 
Tinville.  He  came  humbly  forward,  and  soon  as  he  appeared 
I  said, '  Take  your  hat  off  to  the  people';  and  I  added,  'I  have 
just  learned  that  two  cartloads  of  condemned  ones  are  to 
be  led  to  death,  and  that  you  are  presiding  over  a  tribunal 
which  will  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  others.  No 
execution  shall  take  place  without  my  authorization.  I 
refuse  it,  and  order  that  your  judges  and  jury  suspend 
deliberations.  Carry  out  my  orders,  or  suffer  military 
punishment.' 

"  This  same  day  (X  Thermidor)  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal condemned  Ptobespierre  to  death.  IX  Thermidor  was 


really  a  day  of  liberation.  Nothing  less  than  the  legitima 
resentment  against  Robespierre's  odious  tyranny  could  ex- 
plain why  so  many  men  and  delicate,  elegant  women  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  from  the  windows  as  Robespierre  and 
his  accomplices  were  carried  in  the  fatal  carts  to  tho  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  The  populace  remained  calm  in  the 
presence  of  this  hideous  spectacle.  After  the  execution  of 
Robespierre,  the  scaffold  was  taken  down  and  removed  from 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  This  Place,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Louis  XVI.,  received  at  last  that  of  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  May  it  merit  this  last  baptism  because  of  the 
sincere  reconciliation  of  the  French  !  " 

As  can  be  inferred  from  the  extracts,  throughout  the 
Memoirs  Barras  praises  himself  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  The  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  who  knew  Barras  well, 
relates  in  her  interesting  Souvenirs  that  he  owed  much  to 
Bonaparte,  and  was  saved  by  him  on  the  XIII  Vendemiaire. 

History,  however,  tells  us  that  Barras  rendered  many 
services  to  Bonaparte,  and  spoke  well  of  him  on  public 
occasions.  Barras  himself  recalls  the  words  he  pronounced 
one  day  at  a  session  of  the  Convention  : — "  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  National  Convention  to  General  Buona-Parte ; 
to  his  prompt  and  wise  steps  this  assembly  owes  its  safety. 
I  therefore  ask  the  Convention  to  confirm  General  Buona- 
Parte's  nomination  as  Assistant- General  of  the  Army  of 
the  Interior."  A  few  years  later  Barras  was  sent  into 
exile  by  this  same  Buona-Parte  ! 

Barras  also  relates  the  history  of  Bonaparte's  marriage, 
and  makes  veritable  comedies  of  the  interviews  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine.  He  turns  all  their  love-making 
into  ridicule,  and  speaks  of  interviews  he  had  with  Jose- 
phine at  the  Chantereine  Baths,  when  the  "  little  artillery 
officer  "  was  walking  up  and  down  planning  revenge. 

Barras's  indiscreet  remarks  are  far  from  those  of  a 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Provence 
there  is  the  proverb  "noble  as  a  Barras";  some  remarks 
are  so  crude  that  the  compiler  has  decided  to  omit  them 
altogether. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  the  son  of  Botot  (Barras's 
secretary)  announced  that  his  father  had  advanced  im- 
portant sums  to  "Madame"  Bonaparte,  but  that  when 
he  was  rich  he  did  not  think  of  demanding  the  money. 
When  ruin  came,  he  offered  nine  autograph  letters  of 
Josephine  in  exchange  for  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred 
francs.  It  is  on  these  letters  that  Barras  bases  his  claims 
to  Josephine's  affection.  One  was  written  to  Botot, 
December  5,  1797,  the  day  when  Bonaparte  returned  sud- 
denly from  Italy : — 

"  Bonaparte  arrived  to-night.  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Botot, 
express  my  regrets  to  Barras  because  I  cannot  dine  with 
him.  Tell  him  not  to  forget  me.  You  understand  my 
position  better  than  any  one,  dear  Botot. — La  Pagerie- 
Bonaparte." 

The  public  will  be  startled  on  reading  many  of  the 
revelations  made  by  Barras,  but,  as  a  witty  Parisian  said 
to  me,  "  the  public  in  the  presence  of  these  documents  is 
like  Saint  Augustine,  who  at  a  theatrical  representation 
put  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  because  the  spectacle  offended 
Divine  Majesty,  but  he  was  careful  to  spread  his  fingers !  " 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY. 

TWO  hundred  years  ago  interpretations  of  the  embryo- 
logical  development  of  plants  and  animals  frankly 
involved  the  miraculous.  Naturalists  found  within  the 
stem  of  a  growing  shoot  of  corn  a  miniature  of  the  ear ;  or, 
breaking  the  shell  of  an  egg  incubated  for  a  few  hours  under 
a  hen,  revealed  therein  a  tiny  organism,  hardly  visible,  but 
pulsating  with  life.  They  were  content  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  process  of  development  was  the  mere  growth  into 
visibility  and  then  into  adult  size  of  a  miniature  of  the 
adult.  .  Following  our  human  craving  for  a  rounded  inter- 
pretation  of  nature  they  held  that,  germ  within  germ,  like 
a  nest  of  Indian  puzzle-boxes,  all  the  descendants  of  each 
original  animal  and  plant  had  been  placed  within  each  other 
by  the  Creator  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  course 
of  the  generations  of  animals  and  plants  was  a  true  evolu- 
tion, or  unrolling  of  these  series  of  miniatures;  each 
generation  was  the  blossoming  into  life  of  the  outermost 
surviving  member ;  each  when  it  withered  or  died  left 
behind  the  still  surviving  members  folded  one  within  the 
other  in  the  seed  or  egg. 
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The  methods  and  the  habit  of  observation  in  those  days 
alike  were  imperfect ;  yet  in  1759  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff,  in 
his  Theoria  Generationis,  confronted  the  prevailing  doctrine 
with  observations  showing  that  young  embryos  were  not 
miniatures  of  the  adult.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserted  that 
young  embryos  were  masses  of  tissue  practically  unformed, 
and  that  change  after  change  was  induced  upon  them  until 
the  characters  of  the  adult  were  attained. 

As  is  the  habit  of  prevailing  doctrines,  this  old  theory  of 
evolution  did  not  succumb  to  observed  truth  :  the  gene- 
ralization of  Wolff  found  little  favour  among  the  biologists 
of  his  day.  But,  from  then  till  now,  a  slow  accumulation 
of  observations  has  established  his  main  contention,  and, 
with  our  modern  appliances,  it  could  be  demonstrated  to 
any  one  within  an  hour  that  the  successive  stages  passed 
through  by  embryos  resembled  neither  one  another  nor 
the  adult.  Nowadays,  every  one  knows  that  man.  for  in- 
stance, begins  individual  existence  as  a  single  cell  of  micro- 
scopic size  ;  that  this  simple  beginning  on  its  upward  path 
passes  through  stages  corresponding  first  to  the  simplest 
and  then  to  worm-like  invertebrates,  and  that  it  puts  on 
the  vertebrate  type  in  the  guise  of  a  lowly,  fish-like  creature. 
The  gill-apertures  close,  the  limbs  appear,  and  it  slowly 
creeps  up  through  stages  recalling  the  ranks  of  the 
mammals,  until  at  birth  scarcely  has  it  concealed  its 
identity  with  the  man-like  apes. 

The  microscope  shows  this  slow  metamorphosis  to  consist 
in  the  multiplication  of  cells — the  living  units  of  which  all 
organisms  ai'e  composed — and  in  the  deploying  of  the 
sheets  and  masses  of  cells  to  their  ordered  places  in  the  cell 
community.  The  recognition  of  the  cellular  nature  of 
organisms,  and  of  embryological  growth  as  cell -multiplica- 
tion and  cell-arrangement,  and  of  many  diseases  and  ab- 
normalities of  organisms  as  vagaries  of  cell-growth,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  advances  of  the  science  of  to-day.  It  has 
disposed  permanently  of  the  crude  dogma  of  evolution  that 
Wolff  attacked  ;  but  it  has  merely  changed  the  venue  of  the 
old  controversy  from  the  gross  realities  of  visible  matter  to 
the  invisible  structure  of  living  matter.  Miraculous  pre- 
. formation  of  the  adult  in  the  egg,  disproved  for  masses  of 
cells,  has  betaken  itself  to  masses  of  molecules. 

Weismann  is  the  high  priest  of  this  temple  rebuilded, 
and  the  only  thing  'more  astonishing  than  his  theory  is  the 
vogue  it  enjoys.  Correlating  with  the  research  of  others 
some  patient  and  beautiful  investigations  of  his  own  upon 
the  branching  polyps  of  the  sea,  Weismann  put  forward 
the  idea  that  seeds  or  eggs  contained  a  peculiar  substance, 
different  in  kind  from  the  prevailing  living  protoplasm  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  that  they  could  arise  only  from  those 
parts  of  the  body  in  which  resided  a  stock  of  the  peculiar 
material  originally  derived  from  the  parent.  In  its  first 
inception  this  idea  was  neither  novel  nor  unlikely;  an 
.increasing  body  of  opinion  in  England  and  Germany  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  resemblances  of  heredity  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  transmission  from  parent  to  child  of  a 
definite  material  substance.  But  the  idea  grew  in  Weis- 
.mann's  fertile  imagination  until  it  bore  the  exotic  fruits 
with  which  his  name  is  associated.  First,  he  insisted  on 
the  complete  separation  between  the  hereditary  material 
and  the  material  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  A  portion 
was  used  in  the  formation  of  the  new  organism ;  the  re- 
mainder was  secluded  in  the  tissues  of  the  organism  undis- 
turbed and  uninfluenced  by  all  the  shaping  and  moulding 
influences  that  affected  the  organism  during  life,  and  was 
handed  on  unaltered  to  the  next  generation.  Translated 
into  intelligible  terms  this  metaphysical  conception  implied 
that  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited ;  that,  for  in- 
stance, however  a  man's  habits  and  vices  and  education 
may  write  their  marks  upon  his  bodily  frame,  his  children 
come  into  the  world  exactly  as  if  his  experiences  had  been 
the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  But  a  development 
still  more  surprising  was  to  come.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
material  bearer  of  inherited  qualities  (named  by  Weismann 
the  germ-plasm)  resides  in  cells,  almost  certainly  in  the 
special  organ  of  the  cell  known  as  the  nucleus.  Weismann 
would  now  have  us  suppose  that  the  germ-plasm  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  separate  pieces,  each  piece  being  a 
veritable  microcosm  corresponding  to  some  separate  ancestor, 
and  each  being  composed  of  innumerable  particles.  These 
are  the  ultimate  living  units,  and  they  are  arranged  in  a 
definiteandextremelycomplicatedarchitecture.  The  mystery 
of  development  is  that  as  the  organism  grows  by  the  division 
of  cells,  these  cells  arrange  themselves  in  the  proper  places 
and  assume  the  proper  characters.    "It  is  no  mystery," 


says  Weismann,  "  for  I  have  imagined  my  architecture  of 
the  pieces  of  the  germ-plasm  to  be  such  that  at  each  cell- 
division  the  architecture  partially  disintegrates,  and  to  the 
cells  resulting  from  the  division  there  are  handed  on 
different  and  appropriate  groups  of  particles  corresponding 
to  different  qualities.  When  the  organism  is  fully  formed, 
the  architecture  of  the  germ-plasm  is  disintegrated  com- 
pletely, and  each  cell  contains  only  the  particles  correspond- 
ing to  its  individual  characters."  Naturally  such  cells  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  anything  but  cells  of  their  own 
order.  New  organisms  can  arise  only  because  a  number 
of  the  complete  ancestral  pieces  of  the  germ-plasm  were 
preserved  with  their  architecture  untouched. 

It  is  a  charming  instance  of  the  invention  of  a  tortoise  to 
support  the  elephant  that  carries  the  earth.  But,  apart 
from  its  purely  imaginative  character,  it  rests  upon  a  sup- 
position regarding  cell-division  which  Oscar  Hertwig,  than 
whom  no  one  living  knows  more  about  cells,  has  recently 
shown  to  be  unproved  and  improbable.  The  supposition 
is  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  cell-division  in  which  the 
qualities  of  the  parent  cell  are  distributed  unequally 
between  the  daughter-cells.  In  the  stages  of  division  of 
cells,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  what  one  may  call  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  to 
secure  that  a  fair  half  shall  be  handed  to  each  daughter- 
cell.  In  the  vast  assemblage  of  organisms  the  bodies  of 
which  consist  each  of  a  single  cell,  the  most  familiar  method 
of  reproduction  is  by  simple  division.  Yet  in  these  the 
daughter  organisms  become  like  each  other  and  like  the 
parent  cell.  Among  higher  animals  and  plants  there  are 
known  innumerable  instances  showing  that  each  cell  or 
group  of  cells  contains  the  characters  of  the  whole  organism, 
although  only  such  characters  are  active  at  any  time  as  are 
required  by  the  situation  of  the  cell  or  group  of  cells.  Many 
plants  may  be  chopped  in  pieces,  and  each  piece,  placed  in 
damp  earth,  will  reproduce  the  whole.  A  piece  of  begonia 
leaf,  part  of  the  twig  of  a  willow,  pieces  cut  out  of  many 
worms  and  polyps,  under  suitable  conditions,  will  reproduce 
the  whole  organism.  But  still  more  definite  are  some  recent 
experiments  upon  the  early  stages  of  developing  embryos. 
Hertwig  and  Driesch  and  Wilson  have  succeeded  in  shaking 
apart  the  cells  of  young  embryos ;  upon  which  the  separate 
cells  did  not  give  rise  to  parts  of  the  embryo  but,  recom- 
mencing from  the  beginning,  proved  that  they  contained 
the  qualities  of  the  whole  by  giving  rise  to  the  whole.  It 
were  tedious  iteration  to  detail  these  facts  which  are  known 
to  every  biologist.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
while  the  public  have  been  devouring  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  Weismannism,  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Romanes  that  it  is  bitter,  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig  has  cut 
the  tree  across  at  the  roots. 


THE  NEGLECTED  CAPE. 

WHILE  the  hunter,  the  trader,  the  pioneer,  and  the 
prospector  press  feverishly  northward,  the  Cape 
Colony — the  "  old  Colony,"  as  all  South  Africans  call  it — 
lies  beneath  the  cold  shadow  of  neglect.  The  slow-moving 
Boer  sticks  to  his  old  acres  and  is  content,  and  the  long- 
settled  British  farmers,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  still  steadily  prosper.  But  much  of  the  younger 
blood  joins,  and  will  continue  to  join,  the  northward  torrent, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  years  to  come,  Cape 
Colony  is  to  be  kept  moving,  unless  new  settlers  and  new 
blood  are  introduced  from  Europe. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Cape  railways  have 
opened  up  great  districts,  yet  the  land  is  so  vast  and  dis- 
tances are  so  immense  that  huge  portions  of  the  Colony  lie 
to  this  day  as  remote,  almost  as  unknown,  as  in  the  year 
1806,  when  the  British  finally  took  possession  of  the  soil. 
In  the  arid  north-west  one  may  find  vast  tracts  of  country 
as  silent  and  as  purely  desert  almost  as  the  Kalahari  itself. 
In  the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  southern  coast  region  wild 
elephants  and  buffaloes  still  wander  in  troops  protected  by 
Government ;  while  in  the  east  and  south-east  there  lie 
immense  stretches  of  bush-veldt  and  leagues  of  mountain 
interior,  as  little  disturbed  by  the  foot  of  man  as  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  pure  nature  can  desire. 

These  mountain  interiors  of  the  Cape  Colony  offer  some 
of  the  wildest  and  sublimest  scenery  to  be  found  in  all 
Africa.  Here,  upon  inaccessible  cliffs  and  rugged  hills,  still 
finds  shelter  that  rare  beast,  the  true  or  mountain  zebra,  an 
animal  now  becoming  very  scarce.    This  quadruped  (Equus 
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zebra)  gallops  the  mountain,  and  climbs  from  steep  to  steep 
with  as  much  ease  as  his  cousin,  Burchell's  zebra,  speeds 
across  the  grass  plains  of  the  interior ;  and  seen,  as  he  is 
only  to  be  seen,  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  mountain  soli- 
tudes of  the  Cape,  there  are  few  more  interesting  studies 
for  the  naturalist.  The  koodoo,  that  prince  of  antelopes, 
still  lingers  in  the  bush-veldt  of  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  rheboks,  grey  and  red,  and  the  klipspringer,  true 
mountaineers  all  ;  the  duyker,  the  steinbok,  the  dainty 
oribi,  and  the  tiny  blaauwbok  are  all  still  to  be  found.  And 
upon  the  wide  Karroo  plains,  once  thronged  with  a  variety 
of  great  game,  now  sprinkled  with  the  flocks  of  the  sheep, 
and  goat,  and  ostrich  farmers,  the  fecund  springbok  still 
roves  in  some  plenty.  The  lion  has  long  since  gone,  but 
the  leopard  is  much  harder  to  dislodge,  and  yet  haunts 
almost  every  mountain  chain.  Game  birds,  wild  fowl,  birds 
of  plumage,  legions  of  raptorial  birds,  all  these  throng  the 
earth  and  water,  and  the  great  void  of  sky.  In  the  south 
and  south-east  an  amazing  wealth  of  flowers  is  to  be  found. 
Yet  the  land  lies  to  this  day  almost  unknown  to  the  outer 
world.  For  a  hundred  men  that  cross  the  Orange  River 
and  hurry  breathlessly  to  the  gold-fields,  the  diamond- 
fields,  or  the  far  off  hunting  veldt,  not  one  turns  aside  and 
wanders  quietly  through  the  much  more  picturesque,  and  at 
least  as  interesting,  country  of  Cape  Colony.  Even  the 
globe-trotter  and  the  average  pleasure-seeker  looks  askance 
at  the  poor  old  colony,  and  tears  by  train  and  post-cart  over 
the  hackneyed  route  that  he  has  set  himself  to  accomplish. 
For  the  man  of  peace  and  the  true  lover  of  nature  perhaps 
all  this  is  just  as  well.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  in  unexpected 
corners  little  backwaters  which  the  roaring  tide  of  exter- 
mination has  left  in  peace,  places  of  nature  where  the 
remnants  of  a  mighty  fauna  may  yet  be  seen. 

For  the  ornithologist,  the  quiet  gunner  in  search  of 
game-birds,  or  wild  fowl,  or  small  buck,  the  lover  of  flowers 
and  scenery,  or  the  man  seeking  the  purest  air  and  the 
healthiest  climate  in  the  world,  there  is  no  better  country 
than  the  Cape  Colony.  When  the  rains  fall  the  open 
valleys  and  the  deeper  kloofs  become,  as  by  magic,  carpeted 
with  wild  flowers.  Pelargoniums  grow  in  thick  masses 
middle-high  beneath  the  rock  walls.  Irises,  gladioli,  ixias, 
amaryllids,  and  other  bulbous  flowers  star  the  earth  ;  heaths, 
orchids,  strelitzias,  cotyledons,  heliophilas,  hibiscus ;  all  these 
and  many  others  lend  beauty  to  the  valleys  or  the  hill  slopes. 
Flowering  shrubs  abound.  The  wealth  of  flower  life  at  the 
Cape  is,  indeed,  indescribable,  except  in  the  ample  catalogue 
of  the  professed  botanist.  The  late  Miss  Marianne  North 
has  painted  many  noble  specimens  of  Cape  flowers,  yet  she 
has  left,  perforce,  a  hundred  equally  as  beautiful  undepicted. 
The  Cape  as  a  place  of  resort  for  those  seeking  to  escape 
the  rigours  of  English  winter  has  only  lately  been  discovered. 
Here,  indeed,  in  a  thousand  lovely  yet  neglected  spots,  lie 
the  playgrounds  and  pleasaunces  of  future  generations. 


HALF-HANGED  PEOPLE. 

TO  have  been  inadequately  hanged  by  due  legal  process 
or  private  animosity  is,  no  doubt,  at  present  a  rare 
situation.  Science,  with  her  marvellous  powers,  with  the 
nnmberless  commodities  that  enrich  human  existence,  has 
made  half-hanged  persons  scarce,  or  (as  dealers  say)  "pretty 
unique."  But  the  drop  was  not  always  "  improved,"  and, 
in  these  times,  more  than  one  victim  of  misfortune  returned 
to  society  after  having  undergone  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law.  In  Scotland,  at  least,  a  sportsmanlike  sentiment  spared 
half-hanged  Maggie  Dickson,  though  her  sentence  had  not 
really  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  in- 
tentions of  her  judge.  But  the  stories  of  the  two  most 
celebrated  half-hanged  people  are  more  romantic  than  that 
of  poor  Maggie  Dickson.  There  may  even  be  sceptics  who 
decline  to  accept  the  following  narrative,  though  related 
by  the  sufferer  himself,  Michael  Hamilton,  serving  in  the 
Scottish  forces  of  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

In  Holy  Week,  1429,  when  Jeanne  dArc  was  just  being 
examined  by  a  congress  of  divines,  Michael  Hamilton,  with 
other  Scottish  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  was  quartered  near 
Clisson,  in  Brittany.  The  Bretons  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  English,  or,  at  all  event3,  greatly  preferred  them  to  the 
Scots.  A  Breton  spy  was  captured  by  Hamilton  and  his 
friends,  who  first  extracted  his  information  (doubtless  in  the 
usual  manner),  and  then  hanged  him.  What  they  had 
learned  from  their  prisoner  induced  them  to  believe  that  it 


was  "  time  for  them  to  go,"  and  go  they  did,  "  with  what 
feet  they  had,"  to  employ  a  pleasing  Greek  idiom.  Id  the 
flight,  Michael  Hamilton,  impeded  by  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  was  taken  by  the  peasants.  Among  them  was  the 
son  of  the  spy  whom  the  Scots  had  hanged.  In  a  revenge- 
ful spirit,  this  youth  insisted  that  Michael  should 
undergo  a  penalty  unworthy  of  his  blood,  and  be 
hanged  in  his  turn.  "  If  you  want  a  thing  well 
done,  do  it  yourself,"  is  a  maxim  on  which  the  son  of 
the  spy  acted.  He  personally  hanged  Michael  Hamilton, 
and,  no  doubt,  bestowed  every  attention  on  the  details. 
Now  Michael,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  his 
pursuers,  had  made  a  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Katherine  of  Fierbois,  in  whose  church,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, Jeanne  dArc  discovered  strangely  the  buried 
sword  with  five  crosses  on  the  blade.  Now,  on  the  night 
when  Michael  was  suspended,  a  Voice  became  audible  to 
the  cure  of  the  parish,  bidding  him  go  and  cut  Michael 
down.  The  cur 6  thought  very  little  of  the  matter,  but,  as 
the  Voice  would  not  be  quiet,  he  sent  the  beadle  to  inspect 
Michael.  To  make  sure  that  the  Scot  was  dead,  the 
beadle  made  an  incision  in  his  little  toe.  Blood  flowed, 
Michael  moved,  and  the  beadle  fled  back  to  the  cure. 
Collecting  the  local  clergy,  and  clad  in  canonical?,  the  cure 
went  to  the  gibbet  and  let  down  Michael,  who  still  breathed. 
Beholding  this,  and  still  revengeful,  the  son  of  the  slain 
spy  hit  Michael  on  the  ear  with  a  sword.  None  the  less, 
he  recovered,  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Fierbois,  and  told  his 
tale,  which  may  be  read  amorg  the  Miracles  de  Madame 
St.  Kailierine  de  Fierbois. 

Curious  as  was  this  affair,  it  yields,  in  dramatic  merit, 
to  a  story  told  in  Wesley's  Arminian  Magazine,  and 
in  a  pamphlet.  A  young  man,  walking  to  the  house 
of  his  brother,  a  yeoman,  found  the  inn  at  a  neigh- 
bouring town  very  full.  He  shared  the  room  of  a 
merchant  who  was  openly  counting  out  his  money. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  the  garden,  and  also  to  borrow 
a  knife,  he  accepted  the  loan  of  a  knife  from  the 
merchant.  On  returning  to  his  room,  he  found  the 
merchant  gone ;  he  went  to  bed,  slept,  rose  early,  walked 
to  his  brother's,  and  was  arrested  in  the  afternoon  for 
murdering  the  merchant.  In  his  pocket  was  that  trades- 
man's knife,  and  between  blade  and  handle  was  a  guinea  of 
William  and  Mary.  At  the  inn  the  merchant's  empty  bed 
was  stained  with  blood,  and,  though  the  merchant's  body 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  the  young  man  was  condemned 
for  murder,  and  hanged  in  chains  on  his  brother's  farm. 
Here  a  swain  observed  that  the  body  moved ;  it  was  cut 
down,  life  was  reanimated,  and  the  youth  fled  to  sea.  Taken 
by  Spaniards  in  South  America,  he  rose  to  be  warden  of 
the  gaol,  and  while  in  enjoyment  of  that  office  recognized, 
among  some  English  prisoners,  the  person  for  whose  murder 
he  had  suffered. 

The  fact  was  that  the  merchant,  while  the  youth  was 
absent  in  the  garden,  discoveied  that  he  was  bleeding  freely 
from  a  vein  which  had  been  opened  that  day.  He  hurried 
to  the  surgeon  in  the  dark,  was  seized  by  a  pressgang, 
served  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  a  ship  of  war,  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and,  at  last,  met,  in  a  gaol  of  South 
America,  the  very  man  who  had  been  hanged  for  murdering 
him  in  England. 

Persons  who  are  unable  to  accept  this  legend  may  prefer 
that  of  Michael  Hamilton  ;  or,  again,  those  who  boggle  at 
Michael  may  believe  the  tale  published  by  Wesley.  Both 
are  examples  of  the  very  mixed  luck  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  mortals  in  this  troublesome  world. 


RACING. 

BETTING  on  the  Derby  began  unusually  late  this  season  ; 
indeed,  every  year  it  seems  to  begin  later.  Last  year, 
however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  back  Ladas  at  Ascot,  and 
during  the  Doncaster  September  Meeting  he  was  a  firm 
favourite  at  4  to  1,  with  100  to  15  offered  "  bar  one." 
This  year  the  Derby  betting  did  not  really  open  until  the 
second  week  in  November,  when  4  to  1  was  laid  against 
Raconteur  and  6  to  1  against  Speedwell,  who  had  beaten 
him  by  more  than  three  lengths  at  4  lbs.  for  the  Middle 
Park  Plate.  The  third  favoiirite,  at  only  a  fraction  over 
6  to  1,  was  Lord  Rosebery's  Sir  Visto,  who  had  beaten 
Speedwell  for  the  Kempton  Produce  Stakes  of  4,309/., 
and   Lord   Rosebery  has  already   obtained   leave  from 
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Watts 's  first  owner  for  that  jockey  to  ride  Sir  Visto  in  the 
Derby.  We  hope  there  may  be  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
another  Derby  colt,  The  Lombard  (who,  by  the  way,  we 
accidentally  described  as  not  entered  for  that  race),  is  affected 
in  his  wind. 

November  is  seldom  a  month  in  which  the  best  two- 
year-old  form  is  much  developed.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Derby  colt,  Tarporley,  ran  for  the  Produce 
Stakes  of  3,000?.  at  Liverpool,  and  was  only  placed  third 
under  a  very  heavy  weight,  giving  13  lbs.  to  Newsmonger, 
the  winner,  and  20  lbs.  to  Briardale,  the  second.  The  task 
was  a  hard  one,  and  unaccomplished.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
generally  considered  that  he  failed  to  show  anything  like 
Derby  form  in  this  race.  Levybub,  a  white-legged  bay  colt 
by  Chitabob  that  had  previously  won  a  race  at  Hurst 
Park,  showed  great  staying  power  by  giving  from  8  lbs.  to 
33  lbs.  to  each  of  thirteen  other  two- year- olds,  and 
winning  the  Stewards'  Nursery  Handicap  at  the  same 
place,  over  seven  furlongs.  The  course  is  a  severe  one  and 
the  going  was  heavy ;  but,  considering  the  amount  of  rain 
that  had  fallen,  it  was  in  better  order  than  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  Turf  at  Hurst  Park  is  excellent. 
As  usual  in  November,  there  have  been  plenty  of  surprises 
in  Nursery  Handicaps ;  Belle  of  the  Wolds,  at  Liverpool, 
and  Bed  Heart  and  Lesterlin  at  Derby,  all  won  races  of 
this  description,  when  20  to  1  had  been  laid  against  them 
at  the  start.  Lesterlin's  race  was  a  curious  one.  Twenty- 
nine  two-year-olds  came  out  for  it,  and  Lesterlin  was 
made  first  favourite  ;  but  he  was  gradually  sent  to  20  to  1. 
As  much  as  12  to  1  was  laid  against  each  of  the  three 
leading  favourites,  14  to  1  against  the  four  next,  and  25 
to  1  against  the  extreme  outsider,  Fabia,  who  was  only 
beaten  half  a  length  by  the  winner  and  a  head  by  the 
second,  although  giving  weight  to  each.  At  Warwick 
a  couple  of  two  year-olds,  Loyse  and  Isonde,  started  at 
20  to  1  each,  and  won  two  weight-for-age  races  in  suc- 
cession, the  Stoneleigh  Maiden  Plate  and  the  Town 
Plate.  One  of  the  smartest  performances  among  the 
Nursery  Handicaps  was  Bed  Heart's,  when  he  won 
the  Osmaston  Nursery,  at  Derby,  in  a  field  of  twenty, 
under  9  st.  6  lbs.  The  victory  of  this  big,  powerful,  white- 
blazed  chestnut  colt,  at  the  weights,  although  only  won 
by  a  head,  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  unexpected.  Now, 
Crotanstown,  who  had  made  a  fair  race  with  Bed  Heart  at 
Leopardstown  early  in  the  month,  although  beaten  at  last 
by  a  length  and  a  half  when  receiving  3  lbs.,  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  handicapped  for  the  Manchester  Eglinton 
Nursery  at  the  very  low  weight  of  6  st.  1  lb. ;  so,  even  in  a 
field  of  twenty-two,  he  was  made  first  favourite  at  2  to  1. 
The  "  good  thing  "  just  came  off,  Crotanstown  winning  by  a 
head  ;  but  the  honours  of  the  race  rested  with  Grig,  who 
gave  him  1 7  lbs.  and  ran  second,  four  lengths  in  front  of 
the  nearest  of  the  twenty  other  runners. 

Great  as  have  been  the  successes  of  the  stock  of  St.  Simon 
this  season,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Blacklock  blood, 
of  the  ten  sires  who  head  the  list  of  winners  of  the 
year,  eight  chiefly  represent  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone 
blood,  and  only  two  Blacklock  ;  and  out  of  nearly  180,000?. 
that  has  been  won  by  the  produce  of  the  ten  leading 
stallions  this  year,  about  128,000?.  is  to  the  credit  of  a 
combination  of  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  blood,  and 
only  about  52,000?.  to  that  of  Blacklock.  Experience 
seems  to  have  taught  us  of  late  years  that  to  succeed 
on  the  Turf  on  any  large  scale  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  best  sires,  whatever  their  price  may  be.  Their  fees, 
indeed,  steadily  increase,  and  in  addition  a  favour  is  made 
of  the  services  of  some  of  them.  A  breeder  who  owns  very 
highly  bred  mares,  and  mates  them  with  the  most  fashion- 
able stallions,  has  stated  privately  that  unless  he  gets  an 
average  of  600  guineas  for  his  yearlings,  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  a  very  remunerative  return, 
he  loses  money.  For  some  of  the,  most  successful  stallions 
subscribers  have  not  only  to  pay  a  high  fee,  but  also  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  a  service.  We  know  an  instance  in  point 
which  occurred  very  lately.  A  breeder  waited  four  years 
for  the  use  of  a  stallion  of  great  celebrity.  When  he  ob- 
tained it,  the  stock  of  that  great  sire  had  not  been  running 
at  all  well.  Few  horses  invariably  produce  a  very  high 
average  of  winners  for  many  years  in  succession. 

Two  of  the  best  known  characters  on  racecourses,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Montrose  and  Sir  John  Astley,  have 
died  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Both  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  many  obituary  notices,  and  all  that  we  need  say 
here  of  them  is  that  each   was   essentially  what  Lord 


Beaconsfield  would  have  called  "  a  personage."  Lord 
Bradford's  retirement  from  the  Turf  will  be  universally 
regretted.  A  figure,  once  familiar  on  racecourses,  that  of 
Charles  Wood,  the  jockey,  is  to  be  restored  to  them  after 
five  years'  banishment.  In  the  case  of  so  able  a  jockey, 
his  exile,  though  richly  deserved,  must  represent  a  loss  of 
a  very  large  number  of  thousands. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  winning  owners  reminds  us  that 
the  modern  weight-for-age  races  of  10,000?.,  or  thereabouts, 
have  the  highly  satisfactory  effect  of  encouraging  owners  to 
keep  their  best  horses  in  training  until  well  into  their  fifth 
years.  Of  Mr.  H.  McCalmont's  37,674?.,  which  was  the 
largest  amount  won  by  a  single  owner  during  the  past 
season,  31,498?.  was  won  by  a  four-year  old,  Isinglass.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  horse 
of  that  age  to  have  won  more  than  about  a  tithe  of  that  sum. 


GEBMAN  PLAYS — DER  PROBEPFEIL. 

XTNTIL  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  came  upon  the 
)  scene,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  namby-pamby 
crew  which  manned  the  German  stage,  Oscar  Blumenthal 
was  a  great  man  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  a  sort  of 
Aristophanes  en  miniature,  whose  pen  was  feared  when  he 
wrote  epigrammatic  criticisms  in  the  Tageblatt,  and  whose 
Franco-Teutonic  humour  was  immensely  applauded  when  he 
took  to  play-writing. 

He  and  Frnst  von  Wildenbruch  were  from  1880  until 
the  close  of  that  decade  the  "  lions  "  among  the  German 
playwrights ;  but  while  Wildenbruch  glorified  the  past  in 
spirited,  albeit  somewhat  hysterical,  verse,  Blumenthal 
ridiculed  the  weaknesses  of  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic 
satires. 

His  first  comedie  de  mozurs — Der  Probepfeil  ("  The  Trial 
Shaft ")  was  a  great  and  immediate  success ;  it  had  an 
iinprecedented  run  all  over  the  Fatherland ;  it  conquered 
Austria  and  the  Low  Country,  and  one  fine  afternoon  a 
maimed  and  crippled  version  made  a  timid  appearance  even 
at  a  London  matin6e.  But  the  English  adaptation  was 
stillborn,  and  Londoners  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
clever  comedy  until  the  German  company  produced  it  the 
other  day  at  the  Boyalty. 

The  vogue  of  Der  Probepfeil  is  easily  explained  ;  the 
German  public  was  tired  of  the  inanities  of  Moser  and 
Bosen,  as  the  French  became  wearied  of  the  everlasting 
divorce-drama.  The  Berliners  wanted  something  better, 
something  wittier  than  the  empty  farces,  such  as  The  Private 
Secretary,  in  which  yards  of  irrelevant  prattle  and  forced 
situations  of  a  ludicr  ous,  but  wildly  improbable,  nature  were 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  thought  and  humour  and 
observation.  And  when  Blumenthal  shot  his  "  trial- 
shaft  "  from  his  bow  the  public  were  so  fascinated  by  its 
swiftness,  and  by  the  graceful  arabesques  which  it  described 
in  its  flight  through  the  heavy  air  of  the  German  stage, 
that  they  hailed  it  as  a  miraculous  thing  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  its  flaws. 

The  plot  and  purpose  of  the  play  were  interesting 
enough,  for  both  were  fresh  and  new.  Its  purpose  was  to 
show  that  Boyal  Cupid  has  in  his  quiver  two  kinds  of 
arrows — a  trial-shaft,  and  one  that  will  pierce  the  heart 
and  remain  there  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Here  are  two 
young  people,  who  have  grown  up  together,  who  have  been 
friends  and  playmates,  and  whom  fate  and  their  parents 
have  predestined  to  become  man  and  wife.  But  the  course 
of  true  love  does  not  always  run  smoothly,  and  when  the 
girl  has  donned  long  skirts,  and  the  boy  has  discovered  the 
down  of  a  promising  moustache  upon  his  upper  lip,  they 
suddenly  drift  apart — both  wounded  in  the  heart  by 
Cupid's  trial-shaft.  He  has  fallen  into  the  snares  of  a  gay 
and  designing  young  widow ;  she  has  become  the  victim  of 
her  flirtation  with  a  long-haired  piano-player.  And  both 
are  supremely  unhappy,  although  they  fancy  themselves  in 
the  "  seventh  heaven."  Fortunately,  there  is  a  good  genius 
watching  over  the  giddy  young  couple;  an  old  uncle,  a 
raisonneur,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  earlier  plays  of 
Victorien  Sardou  and  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils  ;  he  believes  in 
the  trial-shaft  theory  ;  he  knows  that  it  will  cause  no  harm, 
and  will  drop  from  their  hearts  one  day  without  leaving  a 
wound  or  scar.  And  this  uncle  sets  to  work  to  bring 
together  those  whom  heaven,  fate,  and  their  parents  have 
predestined  to  be  joined.  The  pianist  is  unmasked  as  a 
wicked  (and  married)  Don  Juan  ;  and  the  gay  young  widow, 
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who  resorts  to  the  same  kind  of  evil  practices  as  the 
Countess  Zicka,  is  caught  by  the  raisonneur  in  a  "  mouse- 
trap," not  unlike  that  which  Sardou  used  in  Dora.  Then, 
in  a  tedious  fourth  act,  the  lovers  are  brought  together, 
and  when  the  curtain  drops  there  are  the  usual  prospects 
of  a  happy  union. 

The  strength  of  the  play  lies  in  the  dialogue,  not  in  the 
characters,  which  are  merely  phonographic  interpreters  of 
a  witty  author.  But  in  the  first  three  acts  the  action  is 
rapid  and  direct,  and  there  is  a  continuous  outburst  of  witty 
sayings  upon  the  affectations  and  mannerisms  of  German 
society  (of  1880)  in  general,  and  love-lorn  young  people  in 
particular.  One  thing  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  the 
critics,  who  highly  praised  this  play  as  a  forerunner  of  a 
new  and  brilliant  school  of  German  comedy.  It  is  this. 
The  construction  of  the  play,  the  dialogue,  the  situations, 
are  not  purely  German ;  they  have  been  inspired  by  Paris, 
and  covered  with  a  coat  of  German  paint  and  varnish, 
which  vanishes  at  the  slightest  touch.  Blumenthal,  in  fact, 
however  fiercely  he  may  protest,  is  a  Franco- German,  he  is 
a  follower  of  Theophile  Gautier,  Dumas  fits,  Gondinet,  and 
Sardou,  and — it  may  be  a  tribute  to  his  work,  or  a  reproach 
— his  Probepfeil  would  have  been  a  more  interesting 
play  if  its  locale  had  been  Paris  instead  of  Berlin,  and  if  it 
had  been  written  instead  of  conceived  in  French. 

The  German  company  with  which  Mr.  Charles  F.  Maurice 
has  for  months  past  valiantly  fought  the  struggle  for  life,  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  of  an  almost  inexplicable 
apathy  of  the  German  colony  in  London,  played  Blumen- 
thal's  comedy  with  much  discretion  and  refinement.  There 
are  no  great  actors,  no  brilliant  stars  in  the  cast,  but  there 
is  a  uniformity  entirely  free  from  monotony  in  its  perform- 
ance, a  playing  up  to  one  another  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
which  is  quite  delightful.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that 
the  prompter,  who  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  podium,  is  too 
conspicuous  by  his  loudness,  and  that  the  actors  are  indi- 
vidually but  mediocre,  the  ensemble  is  so  good  that  some  of  the 
best  theatres  in  London  may  be  advised  to  "  go  and  do 
likewise." 


MUSIC. 

EANSEL  AND  G  RE  TEL  AT  DALY'S  THEATRE. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George 
Edwardes  and  Messrs.  the  Directors  of  the  Carl  Bosa 
Company  to  produce  Humperdinck's  Hansel  and  Grelel  (for 
the  first  time  in  England)  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Wholly  a  fairy  story,  woven  of  the  threads  that  glow  with 
brightest  colours  in  "  Grimm,"  and  full  of  obvious  fun,  it 
will  please  the  young  people  ;  and  as  it  never  descends 
so  far  beneath  the  level  of  excusable  inanity  as  is  demanded 
in  a  pantomime,  it  need  not  be  dreaded  by  the  grown-up 
folk. 

Hansel  and  Gretel,  son  and  daughter  of  the  besom-maker, 
dance  instead  of  working,  and  fly  from  their  mother's  wrath 
and  heavy  hand  to  the  forest.  They  lose  their  way  ;  dark- 
ness comes  down,  and  they  are  frightened  by  the  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  and  echoes  ;  then  the  Sandman  comes  and  sends  them 
to  sleep,  and  angels  descend  a  long  staircase  from  heaven 
and  watch  round  them.  In  the  morning  the  Dewman 
wakes  them,  and  they  find  themselves  beside  the  Witch's 
house  of  chocolate,  Turkish  delight,  raisins,  and  other 
dainties.  The  Witch  eats  little  boys  and  girls  ;  but  Hansel 
and  Gretel  are  too  smart  for  her ;  they  topple  her  into  her 
own  oven,  and  she  is  baked  to  a  gingerbread.  Lots  of  other 
little  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  changed  into  chocolate 
are  disenchanted,  the  besom-maker  and  his  wife  rush  in,  and 
so  all  ends  well,  and  they  live  happily  ever  after.  Is  this 
all,  then,  that  has  stirred  Europe  to  an  unwonted  enthu- 
siasm ?  Yes  :  a  fairyland  full  of  noises,  sounds,  and  sweet 
airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not ;  a  pure,  fresh,  rich 
atmosphere  scented  with  roses ;  the  nonsensical  adventures 
of  two  children,  pure  and  charming  as  the  delicate  noises 
and  rose- fragrance — there  is  the  whole  thing  :  frankly  im- 
possible, of  course,  but  with  no  rags  of  probability  hanging 
about  it  to  make  one  feel  it  irritatingly  so.  Children, 
scenery,  incidents,  not  to  say  librettist  and  composer,  are 
German,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  threatens  boredom.  Of 
that  habit  which  the  Germans  apparently  can  never  throw 
off  (it  will  make  them  unendurable  in  the  next  world  if  they 
take  it  there),  the  habit  of  pointing  to  the  deep,  mystic 
significance  of  every  little  withered  leaf  that  falls  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge — of  this  we  have  only  one  ex- 


ample, mild  enough  to  be  forgiven,  the  more  readily  as  the 
plain  moral  of  the  tale  is  mercifully  disregarded.  The 
librettist,  Adelheid  Wette,  tells  his  story  with  an  un- 
affected simplicity  that,  even  if  it  were  commoner,  would 
still  have  charm,  and  is  not  the  less  charming,  being 
so  rare. 

For  the  most  part,  the  music  admirably  matches  the 
story — in  fact,  to  it  the  colour  and  atmosphere  are  nearly 
entirely  due.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Humperdinck 
uses  the  Wagnerian  form.  The  "  full  close  "  is  scarce.  The 
music  is  at  once  the  colouring  medium  and  a  running  com- 
ment on  the  action.  There  are  songs,  duets,  and  even  a 
grand  oratorio  finale ;  but  such  numbers  grow  naturally 
from  the  heart  of  the  story :  the  forms  are  not  impressed 
upon  it  from  outside.  The  orchestration  is  as  Wagnerian 
as  the  form.  Humperdinck  evidently  knows  all  the  effects 
that  have  been  invented,  and,  having  a  keen  sense  of  the 
appropriate  thing  to  say  at  the  moment,  he  uses  them 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  defect  mainly  felt  is 
the  lack  of  broad  masses  of  colour  :  he  paints  always 
with  the  same  palette.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
his  melody.  He  fairly  overflows  with  it,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally genial,  sometimes  piquant ;  but  it  never  rises  to 
any  high  distinction,  and  in  the  long  run  becomes  rather 
monotonous.  There  is  a  free  flow  of  sympathetic  melli- 
fluous speech,  never  flagrantly  commonplace,  and  never 
approaching  nobility  of  rhythm  and  accent.  When  it  verges 
on  the  passionate  we  feel  it  to  be  incongruous ;  but  lapses  in 
this  direction  are  rare,  and  on  the  whole  Humperdinck 
enters  delightfully  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  enjoying 
the  fun  of  using  his  skill  and  learning  and  weapons  of 
tragedy  in  so  unimportant  a  case.  In  short,  he  has  brought 
clearheadedness,  fecundity  of  device,  wide  knowledge  of 
effect,  and  a  measure  of  fancy,  to  the  setting  forth  of  a 
child's  romance  ;  and,  above  all,  he  glows  with  health  and  is 
full  of  sympathy  with  his  kind ;  and  these,  surely,  are  the 
qualities  most  essential  in  the  telling  of  a  fairy-story.  Of 
genius  he  shows  never  a  hint,  of  true  inspiration  never  a 
whiff — no,  not  so  much  as  would  give  a  delicate  man  a  cold 
in  the  head.  Yet  we  are  half-inclined  to  check  the  pen  as 
we  write  the  sentence.  Those  tunes  of  Humperdinck  seem 
winged  with  light  and  gaiety  ;  and  if  they  are  not  strikingly 
original,  if  they  touch  close  upon  platitude,  is  not  the 
astonishing  sense  of  fitness  that  enables  him  to  lay  them 
exactly  where  they  will  make  the  required  effect,  in  itself 
a  sort  of  genius  1  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
exceptional  talent.  Talent  seems  to  be  the  word  :  he  is 
plausible  rather  than  convincing,  and  never  inevitable. 
Like  many  talented  persons,  he  can  carry  on  a  tradition 
without  flaw ;  but  when,  to  give  one  instance,  in  the  music 
of  the  Dream  scene,  he  tries  to  be  original  on  the  grand 
scale,  he  is  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  His  fairy-music, 
quite  satisfying  in  its  place,  cannot  stand  alone,  like 
Berlioz's  Queen  Mab  Scherzo,  as  a  little  world  having  no 
relation  to  humanity,  self-contained,  complete  and  logical 
within  itself :  it  lacks  verisimilitude  of  a  sort.  His  fancy, 
though  prolific,  flies  low ;  he  is  too  stolid  to  be  elfish,  too 
warmly  human  to  be  eldritch  :  his  sympathy  turns  his  ghosts 
into  mere  humanity  without  the  bones.  But  he  compensates 
for  all  by  bright  prettiness  or  by  gruesome  colour.  We 
are  now  speaking  only  of  Hansel  and  Gretel.  But  we 
can  scarcely  believe  he  would  do  better  in  a  serious  work. 
Humperdinck  suggests  to  us  the  picture  of  a  portly  gentle- 
man of  middle  age  and  literary  proclivities  telling  his  fairy- 
story  to  a  group  of  children.  His  skill  enables  him  to 
make  his  prattle  pleasantly  interesting,  even  to  seniors ; 
and  it  is  only  when  (with  a  self-conscious  blush)  he  be- 
comes momentarily  eloquent,  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
done  well  and  might  have  cut  a  figure  had  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  early  in  life,  that  we  feel  his  limita- 
tions. The  limits  of  his  poetic  invention,  we  mean,  of  course ; 
for  a  few  bars  of  any  one  of  the  three  acts  of  the  opera  show 
the  competent  critic  that  Humperdinck's  technical  resources 
are  unbounded.  He  is  a  complete  master  of  counterpoint 
and  orchestration,  and  he  has  done  his  work  with  a  com- 
mendable thoroughness  that  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
threadbare,  slipshod  writing  of  our  own  "  light  opera " 
composers.  No  one  can  dream  of  calling  him  a  great 
master,  but  he  has  built  up  a  thing  of  that  second-rate,  all 
but  perfect  beauty  which  is  a  joy  for  a  generation. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  on  Wednesday,  the  first 
night,  the  performance  went  as  smoothly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Miss  Marie  Elba  (Hansel),  Miss  Jeanne  Doutts 
(Gretel),  and  Miss  Edith  Miller  (the  Witch)  were  vivacious 
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enough,  if  not  a  trifle  too  galvanic ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Copland  sang  better  than  he  acted  as  Peter  the  broom- 
maker.  The  orchestra  was  rough  at  times  under  Mr.  Arditi, 
who  conducted  as  one  that  meant  well,  if  only  he  knew  what 
it  was  all  about.  The  scenery  was  pretty,  the  Witch's  house 
being  a  master-stroke  of  humour ;  and  the  transformation 
scene,  where  the  angels  descend,  was  sufliciently  gorgeous, 
though  the  angels  seemed  a  little  nervous.  The  shortcomings 
we  expect  will  disappear  after  a  few  performances ;  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  opera  to  eur  readers.  It  is  not 
the  champagne  foam  of  frivolity — that  last  refuge  of  the 
dull — but  the  rich,  glowing  wine  of  health ;  and  there  is 
not  a  headache  nor  a  heartache  in  the  bottle. 


Hansel  and  Gretel  was  preceded  by  Mozart's  Bastien  and 
Bastienne,  a  study  in  porcelain  that  may  interest  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  a  marvellous  work  for  even  the  marvellous 
Mozart  to  have  achieved  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
first  four  bars  of  the  prelude  are,  note  for  note,  the  theme 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Mr.  Reginald  Brophy  of  the 
humorous  eye,  Miss  Jessie  Hudleston,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Claus  sang  the  music  agreeably,  spoke  the  dialogue  detest- 
ably, and  acted  so  as  to  deserve  a  word  indicating  something 
between  these  two  extremes. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


TEE  NEW  YEAR'S  PROSPECTS. 

THE  New  Year  will  inherit  from  the  old  difliculties  in 
several  foreign  countries  which  will,  no  doubt,  affect 
trade  and  some  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
disorder  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States  and  the 
exports  of  gold,  the  banking  troubles  in  Australia,  the 
currency  experiment  in  India,  the  political,  financial,  bank- 
ing, and  commercial  crises  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  Portugal  and  Greece  will  all  continue  to 
affect  business  unfavourably.  But,  for  all  that,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  coming  year  will  be  more 
prosperous  than  any  since  the  time  of  the  Baring  collapse. 
For  fully  four  years  now  there  have  been  very  few  new 
issues  offered  in  the  form  of  new  Companies  or  new  loans. 
There  has  been  continuous  saving  on  a  great  scale  for  years 
past ;  so  that  the  amount  of  unemployed  money  in  all 
civilized  countries  is  unusually  great.  Confidence  in  those 
countries  has  revived  ;  credit  is  much  stronger  than  it  was ; 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  are  so  low  that  the  thrifty 
classes  are  looking  about  for  new  enterprises  that  will  give 
them  a  better  return  on  their  money.  For  all  these  reasons 
and  others  thatmight  be  enumerated,  we  may  confidently  hope 
that  business  will  grow  and  will  be  more  remunerative  during 
the  New  Year.  Notlessimportantistheextraordinary  increase 
in  the  gold  production  of  the  world.  The  figures  for  the 
closing  year  have  not,  of  course,  been  yet  made  up  ;  but 
enough  is  known  to  enable  us  to  state  without  hesitation 
that  the  gold  production  of  the  year  1894  exceeds  the 
out-turn  for  many  years  past.  The  influence  of  this 
enormous  augmentation  of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  is 
neutralized,  for  the  moment,  by  the  difficulties  of  so  many 
countries  referred  to  above.  But  the  out-turn  will  tell 
before  very  long.  Prices  will  rise,  and  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness will  be  stimulated.  Lastly,  the  extremely  low  prices 
which  are  so  seriously  injuring  the  newer  and  poorer 
countries  are  greatly  benefiting  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  richer  countries.  Here  at  home,  for 
example,  wages  go  much  further  than  they  ever  did  before, 
because  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  so  cheap.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  buy  and 
store  up  raw  materials  at  very  low  prices.  "When  once 
prices  begin  to  recover  the  result  of  this  will  make  itself 
more  manifest.  Over  and  above  all  this,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  development  of  South  Africa  will  continue,  that 
immigrants  will  be  drawn  to  it  from  the  mother-country 
and  from  the  Continent,  that  the  territory  will  be  opened 
lip,  that  the  area  under  cultivation  will  be  extended,  and  so 
the  country  will  be  able  to  buy  much  more  than  heretofore. 
Naturally,  while  this  is  going  on  the  mines  will  rise  more 
and  more  in  popular  estimation. 


The  effect  of  the  favourable  influences  enumerated  will 


be  greatly  heightened  if  confidence  is  restored  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  banking  system  of  the  country 
is  not  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  crisis.  At  present 
the  United  States  Government  has  outstanding  an  immense 
amount  of  Treasury  notes — over  100  millions  sterling — 
which  it  is  bound  to  redeem  in  gold,  and,  besides,  it  has  a 
vast  quantity  of  silver  certificates.  No  Government  ought 
to  take  upon  itself  so  huge  a  banking  system  ;  and  in 
the  United  States  the  result  is  that  paper  is  driving  gold 
out  of  the  country.  Bankers  naturally  fear,  therefore,  that 
silver  will  become  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  hence 
there  is  distrust  everywhere.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury recognizes  that  the  Treasury  notes  ought  to  be  re- 
duced ;  but  the  plan  he  proposes,  if  adopted,  would  do  so 
very  slowly.  According  to  it,  the  banks  are  to  be  authorized 
to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  their  paid-up 
unimpaired  capital,  provided  they  lodge  30  per  cent,  of  the 
75  per  cent.,  or  about  22%  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  in 
Treasury  notes  in  the  Treasury,  andjthe  Treasury  is  to  take 
power  to  call  in  and  cancel  Treasury  notes  to  the  extent  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  note  issue.  In  other  words,  the  banks 
would  have  to  lodge  30  per  cent,  of  their  note  issue  in 
Treasury  notes  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Government  might, 
if  it  liked,  withdraw  from  circulation  75  per  cent,  of  the 
bank-note  issue  in  Treasury  notes.  Therefore  the  deposits 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury  notes  cancelled  would 
somewhat  exceed  the  banknotes  issued.  But  this  would 
bring  about  no  reduction  in  the  currency,  and  consequently 
would  not  stop  the  exports  of  gold  or  revive  confidence. 


The  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  had 
exceedingly  little  influence  upon  the  money  market. 
Usually  money  becomes  scarce  just  about  Christmas,  as 
very  large  preparations  have  to  be  made  for  interest  and 
dividends  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  January.  This 
year,  however,  the  effect  has  been  singularly  small.  Stock 
Exchange  operators  have  been  able  to  get  all  the  money 
they  required  at  from  1 1  to  2 ^  per  cent. ;  and  although 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  discount  rate, 
these  attempts  have  had  little  success.  The  silver  market, 
too,  has  remained  quiet. 


With  the  exception  of  the  South  African  department,  the 
stock  markets  have  been  neglected  during  the  week,  atten- 
tion being  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Settlement, 
which  began  on  Monday  morning  and  ended  last  evening. 
American  securities  of  every  kind  have  declined.  The  large 
shipments  of  gold  have  already  reduced  the  reserve  in  the 
Treasury  to  somewhat  under  eighteen  millions  sterling,  and 
everything  points  to  a  continuance  of  the  gold  exports. 
Naturally  the  public  at  home  and  abroad  is  growing  alarmed, 
and  the  American  market  is  almost  deserted.  South 
American  securities  have  been  fairly  steady,  but  not  in 
much  request.  The  International  department  has  likewise 
been  quiet,  though  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
buying  of  both  Spanish  and  Italian  Government  stocks. 


In  the  Home  Railway  department  there  has  been  a  fairly 
active  demand  for  both  Chatham  and  Dover  and  South- 
Eastern  stocks.  With  these  exceptions,  there  has  been 
little  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  in  the  South 
African  department  has  been  exceedingly  great.  On  Mon- 
day the  smaller  operators  were  inclined  to  sell,  believing 
that  the  holidays  and  the  requirements  at  the  end  of  the 
year  would  bring  about  lower  quotations.  But  the  buying 
by  Continental  investors  was  on  an  extraordinary  scale,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  selling  at  home,  there  was  a  marked  rise  all 
round.  The  most  conspicuous  advances  were  in  Simmer 
and  Jack,  Modderfontein,  Ferreira,  and  Rand  mines. 
Simmer  and  Jack  were  made  up  at  13!,  against  10^  at  the 
previous  settlement;  Modderfontein  at  10,  against  7T7^ ; 
Ferreira  at  15I,  against  13^.  The  upward  movement  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  account  was  a  very  large  one. 
But  all  this  had  been  foreseen,  and  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  had  provided  sufficient  staffs  to  cope  with  the 
labour.  Money  was  in  plentiful  supply  ;  and  although  the 
carrying-over  rates  were  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  pre- 
vious settlement,  in  very  few  cases  were  they  much  above 
what  the  Exchange  has  grown  accustomed  to  of  late. 
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The  buyers  in  the  South  African  market  were,  at  first, 
chiefly  French ;  but  when  business  was  resumed  on  Thursday 
it  was  soon  made  clear  that  English  operators  had  recovered 
courage.  Telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  came  pouring  in  instructing  brokers 
to  purchase  ;  and  so  eager  were  the  operators  that  in  many 
cases  they  fixed  no  limits,  but  ordered  the  shares  to  be 
secured  "  at  best."  The  Continent  also  continued  buying. 
Very  rarely  do  the  small  French  investors  take  an  interest 
in  the  London  market,  usually  they  confine  their  dealings 
to  Paris  and  the  stocks  in  favour  there.  But  now  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  are  deserting  the  Paris  favourites, 
and  are  entering  very  largely  the  South  African  market. 
Brokers  say  that  most  of  the  French  orders  are  for  very  small 
numbers  of  shares.  Five  shares  are  not  unusual ;  ten,  twenty, 
and  thirty  are  quite  common.  Of  course  the  great  opera- 
tors are  likewise  active ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  present 
French  intervention  in  our  market  is  the  exceedingly  great 
-number  of  very  small  orders,  and  reasonably  enough  this 
peculiarity  is  imparting  unwonted  strength  to  the  move- 
ment. It  is  taken  to  prove  that  it  is  a  movement  of  investors, 
not  of  mere  speculators.  Prices  rose  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  Most  other  departments  were  neglected,  and  almost 
the  whole  interest  of  the  Stock  Exchange  concentrated 
itself  upon  this  one  market. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  M'Guire,  has  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  already  rumour  is  busy  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  journey.  Some  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  gone 
to  "  make  a  deal "  with  the  Sultan,  arid  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  the  Mahometans  in  Central  Africa,  so  that  his 
telegraph  line  may  enjoy  their  benevolent  neutrality.  Others 
assert  that  Mr.  Rhodes  wishes  to  get  a  lease  of  the  Soudan, 
so  as  to  meet  the  Mahdi  in  years  to  come  on  at  least  an 
equal  footing.  Meanwhile,  it  is  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Rudd 
have  made  50,000?.  this  year  out  of  their  ^ths  of  profits  for 
managing  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  golden  argument  is  the  one  most  appreciated  at 
Yildez  Kiosk. 


Once  more  we  have  to  thank  the  City  Editor  of  The  Times 
for  plain  and  pointed  speech.  In  his  article  of  Monday  last 
he  warns  the  public  against  such  shares  as  those  of  the 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa.  The  profits 
made,  he  shows,  "  are  mainly  market  premiums,  and  the 
deep-level  mines  have  yet  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them — 
that  is,  the  new  riches  which  have  lately  made  so  many 
large  fortunes  for  dealers  and  operators  with  early  informa- 
tion are  largely  a  '  discount '  of  wealth  to  be  realized  in  the 
future."  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  investors  in  such 
enterprises  are  relying  upon  the  gambling  ability  of  their 
managing  directors ;  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  name  these 
directors.  "  Great  coups  can,  no  doubt,  be  made  just  now 
by  men  in  such  a  position  as  that  which  Messrs.  Rhodes  and 
Rudd  occupy,  and,  according  to  current  report,  an  enormous 
■*  dealing '  profit  has  been  obtained  by  them  for  the  Company 
within  the  past  three  months  ;  but  the  general  public  are 
not  likely  to  be  quickly  informed  of  the  course  of  affairs 
inside.  In  case  of  a  reverse,  it  is  not  the  well-informed 
circle  who  will  be  left  with  shares  bought  dearly." 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  103I,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  \  ;  Metropolitan  District 
closed  at  30I,  a  rise  of  if;  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  1587 ; 
a  rise  of  2^  ;  Chatham  Ordinary  closed  at  18,  a  rise  of  1  ; 
Chatham  Preference  closed  at  119I,  a  rise  of  4;  South  - 
Eastern  "A"  closed  at  90^,  a  rise  of  2§.  In  the 
American  market  Illinois  Central  closed  at  87,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3 ;  Atchison 
Four  per  Cent,  gold  bonds  closed  at  64 \,  a  fall  of  2|; 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  58,  a  fall  of  1^;  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  closed  at  64,  a  fall  of  1.  In  the  Inter- Bourse 
department  Italian  closed  at  86T7,j,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  Spanish 
closed  at  73H ,  a  rise  of  \.  In  the  South  African  department 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa  closed  at  4^,  a 
rise  of  T3^ ;  Langlaagte  closed  at  4|,  a  rise  of  \ ;  Crown 
Reef  closed  at  iof ,  a  rise  of  \ ;  Jubilee  closed  at  9,  a  rise 
of  \\ ;  and  Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at  14^,  a  rise  of  2^. 


REVIEWS. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

John  Addington  Symonds.  A  Biography.  Compiled  from  his 
Papers  and  Correspondence  by  Horatio  F.  Bkown.  2  vols. 
London :  Nimmo.  1895. 

MR.  HORATIO  BROWN'S  Life  of  John  Addington  Symonds 
is  composed  with  so  careful  and  so  successful  a  reticence 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  how 
much  its  concealment  of  art  is  a  conscious  subtlety  in  art.  These 
two  volumes,  containing,  for  the  most  part,  extracts  from  an 
autobiography,  from  diaries,  and  from  letters,  woven  together  so 
as  to  make  an  almost  consecutive  narrative  (a  plan  which  recalls 
a  little  the  admirable  and  unusual  method  of  Mason's  Gray), 
present  a  most  carefully  arranged  portrait,  which,  in  one 
sense,  is  absolutely  the  creation  of  the  biographer.  All  this 
material,  ready-made  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  has  really  been  fitted 
together,  according  to  a  well-defined  scheme,  with  immense  in- 
genuity and  diligence,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  remarkable 
subtlety  and  insight  into  the  very  complex  nature  of  the  man 
whose  portrait  is  here  presented  to  the  world.  It  is  a  painful,  a 
tragic,  book,  this  record  of  what  Symonds  calls  "my  chequered, 
confused,  and  morally  perturbed  existence,"  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  an  inspiring,  an  exhilarating,  book,  which  quickens  one 
with  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  life  by  its  revelation  of  the 
charm,  the  courage,  the  nobility,  the  fixed  aim,  the  endlessly 
thwarted  and  undaunted  endeavour  of  a  human  spirit  "to  live 
resolvedly  in  the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  True."  To  those  who 
knew  and  loved  the  man,  it  calls  up,  not  merely  the  blithe 
companion  of  any  hour's  adventure,  but  the  real,  suffering  and 
sympathetic  individuality  that  lay  deeper  ;  and  it  recalls  that 
memory  with  almost  intolerable  vividness. 

In  the  early  part  of  1889  Symonds  wrote  an  Autobiography, 
which  he  himself  considered  the  best  piece  of  literary  work  he 
had  ever  done.  A  good  deal,  especially  of  the  earlier  part,  of 
this  Autobiography  is  incorporated  in  Mr.  Brown's  volumes,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Symonds  was  right  in  his  estimate 
of  it.  It  is  full  of  curious  self-analysis  of  a  nature  which  realizes 
itself  to  be  "  impenetrably  reserved  in  the  depths  of  myself, 
rhetorically  candid  on  the  surface."  That,  indeed,  was  Symonds' 
attitude  through  life  ;  and  (strange,  contradictory,  as  the  man  was 
in  all  things)  even  more  so  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of 
his  career.  Early  in  the  Autobiography  we  find  this  curious 
description  of  a  kind  of  trance  which  occurred  at  intervals  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

"  Suddenly,  at  church  or  in  company,  or  when  I  was 
reading,  and  always,  I  think,  when  my  muscles  were  at  rest, 
I  felt  the  approach  of  the  mood.  Irresistibly  it  took  posses- 
sion of  my  mind  and  will,  lasted  what  seemed  an  eternity,  and 
disappeared  in  a  series  of  rapid  sensations,  which  resembled 
the  awakening  from  anfesthetic  influence.  One  reason 
why  I  disliked  this  kind  of  trance  was  that  I  could 
not  describe  it  to  myself.  I  cannot  even  now  find 
words  to  render  it  intelligible,  though  it  is  probable 
that  many  readers  of  these  pages  will  recognize  the  state  in 
question.  It  consisted  in  a  gradual  but  swiftly  progressive 
obliteration  of  space,  time,  sensation,  and  the  multitudinous 
factors  of  experience  which  seem  to  qualify  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  ourself.  In  proportion  as  these  conditions  of 
ordinary  consciousness  were  subtracted,  the  sense  of  an 
underlying  or  essential  consciousness  acquired  intensity.  At 
last  nothing  remained  but  a  pure,  absolute,  abstract  self. 
The  universe  became  without  form  and  void  of  content.  But 
self  persisted,  formidable  in  its  vivid  keenness,  feeling  the 
most  poiguant  doubt  about  reality,  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to 
find  existence  break  as  breaks  a  bubble  round  about  it.  And 
what  then  ?  The  apprehension  of  a  coming  dissolution,  the 
grim  conviction  that  this  state  was  the  last  state  of  the  con- 
scious self,  the  sense  that  I  had  followed  the  last  thread  of 
being  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  and  had  arrived  at  demon- 
stration of  eternal  Maya  or  illusion,  stirred  or  seemed  to 
stir  me  up  again.  The  return  to  ordinary  conditions  of 
sentient  existence  began  by  my  first  recovering  the  power 
of  touch,  and  then  by  the  gradual  though  rapid  influx  of 
familiar  impressions  and  diurnal  interests.  At  last  I  felt 
myself  once  more  a  human  being ;  and  though  the  riddle  of 
what  is  meant  by  life  remained  unsolved,  I  was  thankful  for 
this  return  from  the  abyss — this  deliverance  from  so  awful  an 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  scepticism." 

The  record  of  this  singular  experience  is  but  one  of  many  revela- 
tions which  we  get  in  these  pages  of  that  brooding  meditativeness 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Symonds'  nature ;  that  painfully  minute 
introspection  which  finds  more  concrete  expression  in  these 
passages  from  a  Diary,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  : — 

"  I  may  rave,  but  I  shall  never  rend  the  heavens  :  I  may 
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sit  and  sing,  but  1  shall  never  make  earth  listen.  And  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  be  good — what  is  left  ?  I  do  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  be  bad  .  .  .  The  sum  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress I  hoped  for  has  been  obtained,  but  how  much  below  my 
hopes.  My  character  has  developed,  but  in  what  puny  pro- 
portions, below  my  meanest  anticipations.  I  do  not  feel  a 
man.  This  book  is  an  evidence  of  the  yearnings  without 
power,  and  the  brooding  self-analysis  without  creation  that 
afflict  me." 

In  all  this  there  was  a  certain  undoubted  truth,  and  a  part  o 
the  unhappiness  of  Symonds'  life  was  certainly  due  to  an  only 
too  precise  sense  of  the  limit  of  his  own  capacities,  and  an  only 
too  acute  longing  for  an  absolute  achievement.  "  Women,"  he 
writes  in  a  letter,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  "  do  not,  need  not, 
pose  themselves  with  problems  about  their  own  existence  ;  but  a 
man  must  do  it,  unless  he  has  a  fixed  impulse  in  one  definite 
direction,  or  an  external  force  compelling  him  to  take  an  inevit- 
able line."  Now,  this  was  just  what  Symonds,  even  after  the 
awakening  of  his  ambition,  even  after  the  moment  when  Plato 
had  in  a  sense  revealed  him  to  himself — "  as  though  the  voice  of 
my  own  soul  spoke  to  me  through  Plato" — this  was  just  what 
Symonds  never  had.    We  find  him  questioning  himself : — ■ 

"  If  I  give  myself  to  literature,  and  find  myself  inadequate, 
can  I  be  content  with  a  fastidious  silence  ?  .  .  .  I  feel  so  weak, 
so  unable  to  do  anything,  or  to  take  hold  of  any  subject.  In 
the  room  with  me  at  this  moment  are  five  men,  all  provided 
with  clear  brains  for  business,  all  talking  slang,  and  all  won- 
dering what  strange  incapable  animal  I  am  who  have  thus 
come  among  them." 

And,  again,  in  the  Diary,  we  read: — 

"  Why  do  I  say  '  Lord,  Lord,'  and  do  not  ?  Here  is  my 
essential  weakness.  I  wish  and  cannot  will.  I  feel  intensely, 
I  perceive  quickly,  sympathize  with  all  I  see,  or  hear,  or  read. 
To  emulate  things  nobler  than  myself  is  my  desire.  But  I 
cannot  get  beyond — create,  originate,  win  heaven  by  prayers 
and  faith,  have  trust  in  God,  and  concentrate  myself  upon  an 
end  of  action." 

Here,  indeed,  we  seem  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  great  spiritual 
tragedy  of  his  life,  a  tragedy  of  noble  ambition,  thwarted  on  every 
side,  physically,  morally,  mentally.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Symonds  could  create  nothing,  neither  a  well-balanced  personality 
nor  an  achieved  work  of  art.  No  one  ever  had  a  higher 
ideal  of  perfection,  or  strove  more  earnestly  to  reach  it. 
But,  es  he  well  knew,  there  was  something  lacking,  a 
certain  disarray  of  faculties,  and  the  full  achievement  never 
came.  Those  hesitations  as  to  the  path  to  pursue,  law  or  literature, 
and,  if  literature,  the  special  form  of  it,  are  significant.  Every 
true  artist  is  eternally  doubtful  of  himself,  eternally  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  best  endeavours.  But  no  true  artist  doubts 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  whether  the  art  of  his  choice  is  really  the 
art  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Himself  he  doubts,  not  his 
vocation.  Now  with  Symonds  the  very  impulse  towards  litera- 
ture was  a  half-hearted  one.  He  came  to  it  as  to  a  branch  of 
culture ;  he  toiled  at  it  conscientiously,  enthusiastically ;  but  it 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  work  without  hope,"  and  it  was  also 
work  done  as  a  sort  of  gymnastic,  a  way  of  letting  off  energies. 
Much  of  Symonds'  writing  (most  of  it  being  so  curiously  im- 
personal, and  yet  not  impersonal  in  the  truly  artistic  way)  was  a 
means  of  escape,  escape  from  himself.  "  Neither  then  nor  after- 
wards," he  writes,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Autobiography,  "  did 
1  fear  anything  so  much  as  my  own  self." 

Symonds'  detailed  estimate  of  his  own  literary  capacities  and 
acquirements,  in  the  Autobiography,  is  somewhat  cruelly  just: — 
"  Having  an  active  brain  and  a  lively  curiosity,  I  was  always 
acquiring  information,  while  the  defect  of  my  retentive  power 
made  me  continually  lose  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Yet  in 
this  way  my  intellectual  furniture  grew  to  be  a  vague,  ill- 
digested,  inaccurate  mass,  rich  in  possibilities,  but  poor 
iu  solid  stuff  ...  I  cannot  learn  anything  syste- 
matically. Grammar,  logic,  political  economy,  the  exact 
sciences,  offered  insuperable  difficulties  to  my  mind. 
The  result  is,  that  I  know  nothing  thoroughly, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  much  due  to  laziness  as  to 
cerebral  incapacity.  .  .  .  Retentive  receptivity  is  the  quality 
I  claim.  Combined  with  a  moderate  estimate  of  my  own 
powers  and  a  fair  share  of  common  sense,  together  with  an 
active  curiosity,  this  receptive  and  retentive  susceptibility  to 
various  objects  and  emotions  has  given  a  certain  breadth, 
a  certain  catholicity,  a  certain  commonplaceness,  to  my  aesthetic 
conclusions. 

"  My  powers  of  expression  were  considerable,  yet  not  of 
first-rate  quality.  Vaughan,  at  Harrow,  told  me  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  my  besetting  sin  was  '  fatal  facility.'  I 
struggled  long  to  conquer  fluency.  Still,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. I  find  a  pleasure  in  expression  for  its  own  sake  ;  but 
1  have  not  the  inevitable  touch  of  the  true  poet,  the  un- 
conquerable patience  of  the  conscious  artist.    As  in  other 


matters,  so  here,  1  tried  to  make  the  best  of  my  defects.  Con- 
centration lies  beyond  my  grasp.    The  right  words  do  not 
fall  into  the  right  places  at  my  bidding.    I  have  written  few 
good  paragraphs,  and  possibly  no  single  perfect  line." 
Not  a  word  need  be  added,  nor  a  word  altered,  in  this  un- 
sparing self-criticism.    In  truth,  Symonds  was  neither  a  scholar 
nor  an  artist.    What  he  possessed,  however,  was  an  extraordi- 
narily interesting  and  unusual   personality,  which,  gradually 
outgrowing  the  reserve  and  speculation  of  the  earlier  years, 
came  at  last  to  be  intensely  vivid,  human,  and  acutely  in  touch 
with  humanity.   In  1877  he  writes  in  a  letter  : — 

"I,  for  my  part,  try  to  live  without  asking  many  questions. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  indifferent  to  the  great  problems  of  morals, 
immortality  and  the  soul ;  but  I  want  to  learn  to  be  as  happy 
as  my  health  and  passions  will  allow  me,  without  raising 
questions  I  am  convinced  no  one  will  ever  answer  from  our 
human  standpoint." 

It  was  a  sort  of  awakening,  this  more  human  view  of  life ;. 
and,  this  sense  of  reality  once  firmly  apprehended,  he  could 
write,  as  he  does  in  one  of  his  latest  letters: — 

"  With  me  life  burns  ever  more  intense  as  my  real  strength 
wanes  and  my  days  decrease.    It  seems  to  me  sometimes 
awful — the  pace  at  which  I  live  in  feeling — inversely  to  the 
pace  at  which  myself  is  ebbing  to  annihilation." 
Gradually,   therefore,  a  new  estimate   of   the  value,  not 
merely  of  such  literature  as  he  could  write,  but  of  literature 
itself,  formed  itself  in  his  mind ;  and  united  with  that  other 
feeling  of  powerlessness  in  still  further  discouraging  him  from 
too  keen  a  following  of  art  and  the  rewards  of  art.    A  passage 
which  we  quote  from  an  unpublished  letter  gives  characteristic 
expression  to  this  view  of  things : — 

"  You  are  quite  right  to  regard  art,  literature,  as  the 
noblest  function  of  your  life.  What  I  gently  said,  and  some- 
what cynically,  perhaps,  to  the  contrary,  is  very  much  the 
result  of  a  long  experience  in  renunciation  and  patience,  the 
like  of  which  you  have  not  yet  had  to  undergo.  I  think  it 
best  for  men  to  arm  themselves  with  Stoicism  as  regards 
success  (either  external,  or  in  proportion  to  their  own  ideals), 
and  to  maintain  as  a  guiding  principle  what  is  the  ultimate 
fact — namely,  that  art  and  literature  are  and  never  can  be 
more  than  functions  of  human  life.    Life  therefore  first." 

"  Life  therefore  first."  Symonds  was  right ;  and  it  was  the 
life  in  him,  the  personality,  that  gave  the  man  his  real  interest, 
his  real  fascination.  But  either  he  did  not  realize,  or  realized 
too  late,  that  where  he  might  have  added  something  vital  to 
literature  was  precisely  in  the  record  of  this  passionate  com- 
munion with  life.  Perhaps,  after  all,  "  the  right  word  "would 
never  have  "  fallen  into  the  right  place."  But,  judging  by  the 
few  personal  things  that  he  did,  and  by  what  we  are  allowed 
to  read  of  that  Autobiography,  which  is  not  likely  at  present  to 
be  published  in  its  entirety,  he  might  have  done  much ;  he  would 
certainly  have  done  something  more  essentially  valuable  than 
the  never  quite  satisfying  contributions  to  general  culture,  to 
which  the  main  part  of  his  life  was  devoted.  But,  as  we  have- 
said,  all  this  work  was  in  part  an  escape,  an  escape  from  himself; 
and  the  "  life  "  which  he  placed  before  "  literature  "  was  in  part 
also  an  escape  in  another  direction.  Never  "  truly  reconciled 
either  with  life  or  with  himself,"  he  chose  the  simpler  task  of 
writing  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  rather  than  the  perhaps 
impossible  one  of  writing  the  history  of  his  own  soul. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  Deserts  of  Southern  France.    By  S.  Baking-Gould,  M.A, 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

INSTRUCTIVE  and  entertaining  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
more  rambling  and  discursive  volumes  than  these  we  have 
seldom  read.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  professes  to  equip  the  intelli- 
gent tourist  for  an  expedition  to  the  limestone  uplands  of  ancient 
Aqultaine.  For  the  range  of  his  immediate  subject  is  more 
limited  than  the  title  would  imply,  and  he  does  not  invite  us  to 
the  wastes  of  the  Camargue  or  the  sand-plains  near  Marseilles, 
where  Dumas's  escaped  dromedary  fancied  itself  back  in  the  joya 
of  its  native  Sahara.  The  versatile  author  is  prodigal  of  his 
treasures  of  varied  information.  Discursiveness  is  carried  to 
excess,  and  digression  digresses  from  digression.  We  have  s 
synopsis  of  all  the  theories  and  speculations  as  to  the  prehistoric 
races  and  the  stone  monuments  which  are  standing  puzzles  to 
archaeologists.  We  have  lengthy  chapters  from  the  history  of 
France,  embracing  the  stories  of  the  dynasties  of  the  House  of 
An)  011  and  the  Valois,  and  narrating  at  length  the  calamitous 
mediaeval  wars  and  the  no  less  ruthless  wars  of  the  Religion. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  sympathetically  follows  Michelet,  who  is  always 
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picturesque,  but  not  invariably  reliable.    There  was  one  district, 
as  he  remarks,  which  Michelet  omitted  from  his  striking  introduc- 
tory description  of  the  provinces  of  France.    It  was  the  district  of 
Les  Causses  and  Southern  Guienne,  which  would  have  supplied 
the  eloquent  word-painter  with  the  materials  he  most  delighted 
in.    The  obvious  reason  was  that  Michelet  knew  nothing  of  it. 
For  it  lies  in  the  forbidding  isolation  of  a  succession  of  natural 
rock  strongholds  between  the  great  high  routes  of  southern 
travel.     Before  the  days  of  the  railways  it  was  virtually  in- 
accessible, and  the  inhabitants  fought  among  themselves  in 
absolute  freedom  from  interference,  save  when  the  all-exploring 
bands  of  the  mercenaries  brought  fire  and  sword  into  those  arid 
solitudes.     But  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  not  the  first  English 
writer  who  has  offered  himself  as  a  guide.    He  conscientiously 
makes  reference  to  Miss  Betham-Edwards's  Roof  of  France, 
and  Our  Home  in  Aveyron,  by  a  resident  English  mining- 
engineer.   Indeed,  the  country  is  as  attractive  in  one  sense  as  it  is 
repulsive  in  another.    Everywhere  are  striking  phenomena  of 
nature.    The  heavy  rainfall  drains  away  through  the  porous 
limestone  ;  the  very  wells  are  so  many  clay-lined  reservoirs,  the 
scanty  vegetation  has  a  struggle  for  existence  on  the  heights,  and 
the  only  rich  verdure  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  valleys.  There, 
in  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  vegetation  flourishes  in  semi- 
tropical  luxuriance.    The  rugged  plateaus  have  been  rent  in  all 
directions  by  the  tremendous  forces  of  ice  and  fire.    There  are 
profound  chasms  and  gloomy  gorges,  with  rivers  that  often  run 
dry,  but  which  in  the  rains  are  swollen  into  torrents.  Wherever 
they  can  they  seek  to  escape,  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  world 
•of  lakelets  and  streams.    The  calcareous  plains  are  honeycombed 
with  caverns  and  galleries,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
the  refuges  of  man  and  beast — of  the  barbarian  cave-dwellers,  of 
bands  of  brigands,  and  of  the  inhabitants  when,  in  extremity  of 
terror,  they  fled  from  the  Routiers  and  Free  Companions.  Mr. 
Gould  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the  adventurous  explorations 
of  M.  Martel,  who,  sometimes  descending  the  side  of  a  "  pot "  by 
a  rope-ladder  to  the  depth  of  more  than  200  feet,  followed  out  his 
underground  investigations  in  boats  or  collapsing  canoes.  On 
one  occasion  he  spent  twenty-three  hours  in  the  darkness,  navi- 
gating by  the  aid  of  limelight  or  electricity,  till  the  body  was 
sinking  with  physical  exhaustion  and  the  nerves  had  almost 
given  way  to  the  prolonged  strain.     Each  craig  over  town  or 
village  is  crowned  with  its  fortress,  and  not  a  few  of  these  feudal 
strongholds  are  of  vast  extent,  and  were  famous  in  the  sacks  and 
sieges  of  the  Middle  Ages.    In  the  towns  are  many  remarkable 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  memorials  of  the  piety  or  superstition 
of   the   times  when   the   Church  was  the   only  sanctuary, 
and  even  that  was  not  infrequently  violated.     The  Routiers, 
the  Free  Companions,  and  the  yet  more  atrocious  Ecorcheurs, 
spared  nothing ;  some  of  their  most  formidable  leaders  were 
born  in  the  castles  of  Les  Causses,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Gould  descants  on  their  proceedings  at  very  considerable  length. 

From  the  groping  by  limelight  in  Hades  and  the  sanguinary 
recollections  of  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre,  it  is  a  relief 
to  turn  to  his  remarks  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  province 
and  on  pastoral  and  promiscuous  industries.  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  practical  farmer,  like  Arthur  Young,  though  as  a  squire- 
parson  he  discusses  by  the  lights  of  his  experience  small  peasant 
holdings  and  the  rural  sanitation,  or  rather  lack  of  sanitation. 
He  cannot  see  that  it  is  an  advantage  that  a  man  should  struggle 
and  starve  on  the  single  acre  of  sterile  limestone  he  uses  himself. 
The  single-roomed  hovels  are  scandals  to  civilization,  and  water 
is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on  washing.  There  are  towns  most 
picturesquely  situated  where  all  the  sewage  accumulates  in  the 
odoriferous  streets.  Probably  it  is  only  the  purity  of  the  air 
which  wards  off  destructive  epidemics.  He  tells  us  all  about  the 
manufacture  of  the  Roquefort  cheese,  which,  as  we  should  have 
suspected  from  personal  experience,  has  been  scamped  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  demand.  And  he  explains 
how  the  cultivation  of  the  truffle  is  methodically  developed  by 
planting  the  spines  of  oak,  from  whose  roots  it  sprouts  as  a 
fungus.  The  planter  must  wait  a  dozen  of  years  for  his  harvest ; 
but  the  truffle,  like  the  Roquefort,  is  in  growing  demand,  and  the 
roots  in  a  favourable  season  fetch  ten  shillings  a  pound. 

The  Mountains  of  California.  By  John  Mtjik.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

The  Mountains  of  California  is  a  scientific  romance,  written  in 
poetical  and  sometimes  in  rhapsodical  vein.  Mr.  Muir  is  a 
mountaineering  enthusiast,  with  catholic  tastes  and  affections. 
Probably  no  man  has  studied  more  closely  the  Californian  sierra. 
Hunters  and  miners  had  passed  from  West  to  East  by  the  few 
passes  that  thread  the  elevated  ravines,  but  what  they  sought  for 
was  either  furs  or  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Muir  went  to  explore 
with  very  different  objects,  and  he  prides  himself  on  having  been 


the  first  to  discover  the  glaciers.  Since  1871  he  has  been  investi- 
gating the  mountain  topography,  and  the  wonderful  genealogical 
changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  immemorial  snowfall  and  the 
resistless  expansion  of  the  seas  of  ice.    Frost  and  the  weather 
have  been  labouring  slowly  on  a  colossal  scale,  sculpting  the 
peaks  and  the  solid  granite  of  the  cliffs  in  an  endless  variety  of 
fantastic  forms.    But  it  is  rare  for  a  zealous  student  of  science  to 
have  the  susceptibilities  of  an  artist  and  idealist.    Nothing  can 
be  more  suggestive  than  Mr.  Muir's  vivid  description  of  the 
scenery  in  every  sort  of  weather,  when  the  sun  is  blazing  in  the 
serenity  of  the  short  summer,  or  when  the  snowdrift,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  is  flying  before  the  gale  from  the  cloudy  summits,  like  so 
many  streaming  banners.    The  hardiest  mountaineers  generally 
seek  shelter  when  the  storms  are  raging,  but  Mr.  Muir  tells  us 
that  on  these  occasions  he  was  tempted  out  into  the  forest  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  hurricane   tearing   and  howling 
through  the  branches  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling  stems.  He 
makes  comparatively  little  of  the  sensational  feats  of  his  soli- 
tary mountaineering,  when  he   went   out   on  expeditions  of 
several  days  without  even  a  rope  or  an  ice-axe.  But  he  owns  that 
on  one  occasion  he  altogether  lost  presence  of  mind  when,  as  he 
was  spread-eagled  against  the  face  of  a  smooth  precipice,  the  feel- 
ing was  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  must  fall.    But  instinct,  or  his 
guardian  angel,  as  he  says,  came  to  his  rescue ;  his  muscles  be- 
came firm  again  ;  he  saw  each  flaw  in  the  perpendicular  rock  as 
through  a  microscope,  and  he  scrambled  out  of  the  scrape  as  if  he 
had  been  borne  aloft  upon  wings.    He  was  rewarded  for  his  risky 
ventures  by  spectacles  of  rare  sublimity,  of  which  travellers  who 
keep  to  the  passes  have  no  conception.    He  was  in  a  world  of 
domes,  spires,  and  minarets,  and  at  great  elevations  he  came  upon 
peaceful  lakes,  surrounded  by  verdant  meadows  enamelled  with 
hardy  wild  flowers.    In  the  winter  these  lakes  and  their  natural 
gardens  may  be  buried  in  the  snow  wreaths  to  a  depth  of 
100  feet.     Lower  down,  in  the  zone  of   the  timber,  the 
gigantic    pines    of    various    species   sometimes  attain    to  a 
height    of    300    feet.     But    those    magnificent    forests  are 
doomed,  and  indeed  have  been  fast  disappearing.     Sawmills  have 
been  set  up,  wherever  there  is  accessible  water  power;  the 
ranchers  have  been  sending  vast  herds  of  sheep  to  the  Alpine 
pastures,  and  the  sheepmen  kindle  the  destructive  fires  which 
sweep  away  whole  tracts  of  the  noble  timber.     There  is  far  more 
animal  life  in  these  woodlands  than  the  casual  visitor  would 
imagine.     Mr.  Muir  has  spent  many  a  day  in  watching  the 
squirrels  of  many  kinds  which  swarm  in  the  trees,  though  in- 
clined to  conceal  themselves  on  human  intrusion.    They  take 
infinite  precautions  in  descending  on  the  ground,  though  they 
will  chatter  and  converse  with  the  sense  of  impunity  when  safely 
perched  on  the  inaccessible  branches.    The  water-ousels  are  the 
birds  of  his  predilection.    They  are  to  be  found  haunting  each 
stream  and  pool,  and  even  in  the  worst  stress  of  weather  their 
cheerful  song  is  always  enlivening.    We  ought  to  add  that  the 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  drawings  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  being  executed  with  much  delicacy  and  care,  are  specially 
interesting. 


Safar  Nameh  :  Persian  Pictures.    A  Book  of  Travel.    London : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1894. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Snfar  Nameh,  who  is  apparently  a 
lady,  also  blends  poetry  with  her  prose,  and  her  pictures  are 
pleasantly  suggestive,  if  there  is  no  great  originality  in  them. 
She  evidently  knows  Persia  well,  and  she  must  have  had  the 
entr6e  to  the  best  Persian  society.  In  her  opening  pages  she 
gives  an  interesting  and  somewhat  novel  account  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  capital.  Teheran  draws  its  provisions  from  day  to 
day,  and  there  are  no  reservoirs  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  labyrinth 
of  lofty  vaulted  channels  beneath  the  city,  and  they  are  fed 
perennially  from  the  snow  mountains  to  the  north.  It  needs 
continuous  labour  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  choked  by  roots  or  vegetation.  With  any  permanent 
stoppage  of  these  arteries  Teheran  would  die  of  thirst.  She  tells 
us  how  the  Shah  has  enriched  his  famous  treasure  chambers  since 
his  visits  to  the  civilized  West,  for  now  among  the  diamonds  and 
sapphires  of  inestimable  value  are  vials  of  quack  pills  carefully 
put  away  upon  shelves.  There  are  entertaining  or  exciting 
chapters  on  Persian  travel,  with  recollections  of  the  scorching 
sunshine,  the  sublime  scenery,  the  hopeless  filth  of  the  crowded 
caravanserais,  the  lazy  carelessness  of  the  muleteers,  and  the  per- 
petual plague  of  flies  ;  on  the  repulsive  funeral  customs  ;  on  the 
fatalism  which  accepts  cholera  and  other  deadly  epidemics  as  in- 
evitable evils ;  and  on  the  troubles  with  tradesmen  and  the  bar- 
gaining in  the  bazaars,  which  become  serif  us  when  a  housekeeper 
has  to  cater  for  the  establishment. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Dawn  of  Civilization.  By  Professor  Maspeko.  Translated 
by  M.  L.  McLuee.  London  :  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  1894. 

THERE  is  no  subject  of  the  kind  which,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
has  undergone  such  a  signal  transformation  as  biblical 
chronology.  Time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  most  Bibles 
had  dates  in  them ;  and  those  dates  were  originally  made  out  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  and  were  first  placed  in  a  Bible  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  in  1709.  To  doubt  the  dates  was  to  doubt  the  Bible.  Yet 
most  children  could  see  that  at  the  outset  there  was  a  flaw  in 
them.  The  first  year  mentioned  was  "  circa  B.C.  4004."  If 
"circa"  means  "about,''  or  "approximately,"  the  exactness  of 
the  "  4 "  becomes  nonsense.  To  have  reasoned  in  this  kind  of 
way  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  flat  infidelity.  Ten  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  thought  bold,  at  least.  But  here  is  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  acting  as 
sponsor  to  M.  Maspero's  latest  work ;  and  standing  by  with  ap- 
proval while  he  enumerates  dynasties  of  kings  who  either  never 
existed  or  who  must  have  existed  long  before  the  date  assigned  by 
Archbishop  Ussher  to  Adam.  This  fact  brings  us  to  a  peculiarity 
of  the  book  as  compared  with  Brugsch's  or  Mr.  Petrie's — chro- 
nology is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  So  that  we  may  gather 
from  the  appearance  of  M.  Maspero's  portly  volume  that  the 
Society  is  willing  to  see  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
Ussher  case,  even  though  it  prefers  that  the  wrork  should  be  only 
half  done  without  the  presentation  of  that  other  side. 

On  this  point  another  depends.  The  absence  of  dates  enables 
M.  Maspero  to  do  as  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  did.  To  him,  as  to 
Wilkinson,  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  ancient  Egyptians.  He 
makes  no  invidious  distinctions.  Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  art  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  first  monuments  of,  at 
furthest,  the  second  dynasty  are  not  the  art  and  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  nineteenth.  But  M.  Maspero  places  them  all  side  by  side. 
Here  we  have  the  semi-Asiatic  Barneses  disporting  himself  among 
the  houris  of  his  extensive  hareem  ;  and  close  by  we  have  the 
austere  and  monogamous  Nefermat,  catching  geese  with  which  to 
regale  his  wife,  Atet.  But  they  were  poles  apart,  in  their  reli- 
gion, in  their  morals,  in  their  art,  and  their  writing.  A  failure  to 
recognize  the  differences  of  style  marred  much  of  M.  Maspero's 
work  at  Gizeh  ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  the  present  book,  that  the 
fault  is  not  easily  cured.  Another,  and  still  greater,  fault 
is  mentioned  with  an  apology  in  the  preface.  M.  Maspero  has 
acquired,  or,  we  should  say,  contracted,  the  French  system  of 
transliteration.  It  is  really  a  German  system,  but  the  Germans 
as  Egyptologists  were  too  wise  to  adopt  it.  At  a  philological 
congress  held  in  Germany,  shortly  after  the  war  of  1870,  to 
which  France  sent  no  representative,  a  different  system  was 
adopted — that  namely,  which  had  always  been  used  by  all  the 
great  Egyptologists  in  France,  Mariette,  Cbabas,  Deveria,  De 
Rouge — to  name  only  a  few.  From  that  time  on  the  French 
students  of  hieroglyphics  have  employed  a  system  which  they 
probably  fancy  is  French,  but  which  not  really  as  French  as  that 
which  they  reject.  It  consists  chiefly  in  adding  Semitic  inflec- 
tions to  Egyptian  words,  and  in  changing  as  many  vowels  as 
possible.  M.  Maspero  is  the  only  French  Egyptologist  of  note 
now  living,  and  he,  though  naturalized,  is  not  a  Frenchman  by 
birth.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  absurd  that  at  this  time  of  day  we 
should  find  him  standing  practically  by  himself,  and  writing 
Nofirikiri  for  Neferkara,  Harmhabi  for  Horemheb,  and  Sov- 
khotpou  for  Sebakhetep.  The  translator  of  the  book  promises 
that  these  aberrations  shall  be  set  right  in  the  index.  A  few 
have  been  changed  ;  but  many  more  remain,  and  that  for  a  reason 
"which  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  system. 
In  the  system  used  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  Herr  Ebers,  and,  in 
fact,  everybody  else,  we  can  turn  a  word  back  into  its  component 
hieroglyphs.  But  where  are  the  crocodile  and  the  altar  to 
be  found  in  such  a  word  as  Sovkhotpou  ? 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  M.  Maspero's  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  Nile,  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  legendary  history,  the 
political  constitution,  the  Memphite  kingdom  and  that  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  in  which  last,  like  Mr.  Petrie,  he  takes  the 
deepest  interest.  These  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  first  five 
hundred  pages,  and  two  hundred  more  are  devoted  to  the  early 
history  of  Chaldsea.  The  subject  is  one  that  inspires  the 
historical  imagination,  and  M.  Maspero  here  and  there  contrasts 
the  dwellers  by  the  Euphrates  with  the  dwellers  by  the  Nile. 
The  translation  all  through  is  easy  and  idiomatic.  As  for  the 
illustrations,  they  are  from  original  sources,  such  as  sketches  and 
photographs,  and  really  do  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  text. 
One,  "  the  Sphinx  at  Sunset,"  is  a  little  picture  and  has  all  the 
quality  of  a  good  woodcut.    Another  interesting  print  shows 


the  curious  chapel  adjoining  the  pyramid  of  Seneferu.  Altogether, 
in  spite  of  faults  which  we  have  pointed  out,  this  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  book,  and  does  credit  to  the  S.P.C.K,,  as. 
well  as  to  its  author. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  some  of  their  Historical' 
Relations.  By  James  Bonae,  M.A., LL.D.  London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

THE  close  relation  that  exists  between  philosophy  and 
economics  is  evident  enough  to  the  student  of  either  who 
gets  beyond  the  text-book  stage.  A  philosophy  which  ignores 
the  primary  economic  fact  that  nature  does  not  feed  man 
spontaneously  as  she  does  the  animals,  and  that  human  develop- 
ment accordingly  comes  in  and  through  a  conscious  struggle, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  remake  the  material  environment,  is 
not  worth  much  as  a  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
political  economy  must  rest  on  some  philosophy  however  crude. 
A  conception  of  "  wealth  "  which  does  not  square  with  that  of 
"  well- being "  lands  us  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  common 
sense ;  but  any  definition  of  "  well-being  "  which  does  not  assume 
a  state  in  which  it  is  "  well  for  us  to  be  "  is  no  definition  at  all. 
The  economic  life,  again,  is  possible  only  under  the  protection 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  of  laws  and  customs  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  must  be  got  from  some  philosophy  of  the  State. 
And  most  of  our  economic  systems  end,  as  Mill  ended  his,  with 
some  anticipation  of  "  the  future  of  the  working  classes  "  which 
begs  the  question  of  what  is  the  end  to  which  humanity,  as  a 
whole,  is  tending.  In  a  word  economics  deals  principally  with 
the  pursuits  by  which  men  get  their  living  ;  philosophy  tries  to 
gather  into  one  the  meaning  of  their  life.  Hence  some  formal 
pronouncement  on  the  relation  of  these  two,  from  a  philo- 
sophical economist  or  an  economic  philosopher,  has  long  been 
looked  for ;  and  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Bonar's  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  task  was  grateful  to  hear  that  he  was  engaged  on  it. 

The  particular  portion  of  this  large  subject  which  our  author 
takes  up  is  carefully  defined  in  his  title.  It  is  neither  the  general, 
theoretical  relations  of  philosophy  and  economics,  nor  is  it  an 
entirely  systematic  study  of  these  relations,  as  they  might  be 
found  by  laying  alongside  each  other  the  philosophy  and  the 
economics  of  the  great  writers  who  took  up  both.  It  is  the  study 
which  Mr.  Bonar  defines  as  the  "  relation  of  human  society  to  its 
material  wealth "  and  that  of  "  first  principles  and  ultimate 
issues,"  considered  simply  in  some  of  their  historical  relations.  If 
we  were  asked  to  make  out  a  connecting  line  which  Mr.  Bonar 
follows  through  times  and  systems  so  various  as  those  treated  of, 
it  might  be  said  that  he  first  takes  the  place  of  industry  in  the 
life  according  to  reason,  the  conception  of  the  State  as  over 
against  the  individual,  and  the  explicit  attitude  towards  wealth,, 
its  production  and  distribution,  as  these  appear  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy ;  pursuing  these  categories  with  as  much  consistency  as  the 
authors  allow,  down  to  the  present  century,  when  economics  was 
rather  left  alone  by  philosophy,  till,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the 
new  enslavement  of  the  competitive  regime  drew  back  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophy  to  its  somewhat  neglected  economic  element. 
But  it  would  be  beside  the  mark  to  look  in  these  pages  for  one 
consistent  and  sustained  principle  connecting  economic  and  philo- 
sophic thought  from  Plato  to  Marshall.  As  Mr.  Bonar.  acutely 
notices : — 

"  The  treatment  of  economic  ideas  in  ancient  and  a  great 
part  of  modern  philosophy  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  economics- 
did  not  until  modern  times  exist  as  a  separate  study,  and 
accordingly  the  philosophers  of  the  early  period  devoted  more 
space  in  their  philosophical  books  to  economic  discussions 
than  the  philosophers  of  the  later,  who  were  free  to  hand" 
over  all  6uch  discussions  to  the  economists." 

We  have  defined  Mr.  Bonar's  purpose  at  some  length,  because 
the  careless  reader  is  apt  to  rise  from  a  book  which  covers  the 
thought  of  over  two  thousand  years  in  four  hundred  pages  with 
the  criticism  that  it  is  "  scrappy."  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  a  writer  has  been  judged  as  not  doing  what  he  ex- 
pressly defined  himself  as  not  attempting  to  do.  The  four 
hundred  pages,  indeed,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  containing 
three  essays — the  first  dealing  with  the  attitude  of  philosophy 
to  the  industrial  and  "money-making"  life  in  times  when  that 
life  was  led  by  slaves  and  confessedly  inferior  persons ;  the 
second  with  a  great  conception  which  tried  to  explain  the  con- 
fused political  and  industrial  life  of  a  transition  period,  when 
fighting  was  not  a  circumstance,  but  a  condition ;  the  third  with 
the  new  world  which  emerged  when  States  had  settled  down 
within  well-defined  limits,  and  general  peace  was  making  all 
other  kinds  of  life  subordinate  to  the  industrial,,  while  giving. 
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|«  every  man  the  chance  of  rising  through  or  after  industry  to  the 
i  richer  life  now  made  possible  by  the  accumulation  of  material 
'  wealth.  The  critic  who  remembers  this  limitation  will  have 
!  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bonar  has 
,  fulfilled  his  task. 

The  plan,  in  brief  outline,  is  this.    Book  I.  is  taken  up  with 
Ancient  Philosophy,  where  the  economical  element  is  constantly 
'    subordinated  to  the  political,  and  still  more  to  the  ethical,  and  in 
regard  to  which  we  often  make  the  mistake  of  putting  questions 
which  could  not,  in  the  different  circumstances  of  early  societies, 
be  consciously  before   those  who   should   answer   them.  In 
Book  II.  we  have  the  appearance  and  evolution  of  the  leading 
conception  of  Natural  Law — adopted  originally  from  Stoicism — 
in  Grotius  and  his  predecessors,  Machiavelli,  More,  and  Bodin ; 
as  working  out  in  Hobbes,  Harrington,  Locke,  and  Hume  ;  and, 
finally,  reaching  its  new  content  in  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam 
Smith,  in  whom  it  becomes  the  principle  of  self-interest — the 
universal  motive  in  human   economy — guiding  men  by  the 
"  invisible  hand  "  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  their 
intention.    Book  III.  takes  up  Malthus,  Bentham,  and  the  two 
Mills,  when  English  economics  become  closely  connected  with 
the  Utilitarian  philosophy.    Book  IV.  takes  us  into  thinner  air. 
It  treats  of  the  "idealist  economics"  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Krause, 
and  Hegel,  as  no  one  but  a  disciple  of  Green,  Caird,  and  Wallace 
could  treat  them.    The  simple  economist,  however,  will  be  apt  to 
wonder  where  the  economics  come  in,  and  to  ask  how  these 
writers  stand  if  measured  by  Mr.  Bonar's  own  criterion  that 
thinkers  in  the  history  of  economics  are  to  be  judged  very  much 
by  the  view  they  take  of  the  labouring  population.    The  con- 
nexion appears,  however,  in  Book  V.,  when  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  is  found  the  necessary  introduction  to  Karl  Marx.  The 
treatment  of  Socialism  which  follows  introduces  Lassalle  and 
Marx's  more  philosophical  disciple,  Engels.    An  Epilogue  bears 
the  title  of  the  "  relation  of  economics  to  the  theory  of  evolution," 
and  leads,  as  one  might  expect,  to  Mr.  Bonar's  own  view  of 
Darwinism  as  corrected  by  the  Hegelian  principles  which  govern 
his  school. 

The  obvious  criticism  on  such  a  programme  is  that  the  book 
which  follows  these  ample  lines  must  necessarily  be  little  more 
than  a  sketch.  Almost  any  single  chapter  of  it  might  be  written 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life  as  the  outcome  of  special  study  in  the  one 
period  treated  of :  any  writer,  less  than  a  Gibbon,  who  undertakes 
to  give  the  connexions  of  philosophy  and  economics  all  down  the 
history  of  civilization,  challenges  the  suspicion  of  inadequate 
knowledge.  When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bonar  comes  to  Malthus,  we 
know  that  everything  he  says  may  be  taken  on  trust ;  but  when 
he  tosses  about  whole  systems,  like  those  of  Fichte  and  Hegel, 
with  the  same  easy  confidence,  we  ask  ourselves  how  old  Mr. 
Bonar  is,  and  if  he  also  has  been  in  retirement  at  Kirkcaldy  for  ten 
years  after  being  professor  of  four  subjects  in  Glasgow.  A  teacher^ 
no  doubt,  has  to  don  the  garb  of  omniscience  before  his  classes, 
but  he  will  scarcely  persuade  his  colleagues  that  it  is  his  usual 
wear. 

As  a  fact,  however,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  sketch  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  The  author  is  almost  too  conscientious.  Afraid, 
apparently,  that  his  readers  have  never  heard  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult writers  he  deals  with,  or  will  never  hear  any  more  of  them 
if  they  miss  this  chance,  he  packs  their  theories,  usually  in  their 
own  words,  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Instead  of  using 
the  large  brush,  as  he  can  do  so  well,  he  crowds  whole  volumes 
into  as  many  pages.  Hence  the  general  impression  that  he  sum- 
marizes rather  than  reviews,  and  summaries  are  seldom  valuable 
except  when  the  reader  already  knows  what  is  summarized.  One 
rises  from  the  perusal  full  of  admiration  for  the  labour  and  learn- 
ing it  evidences,  but  rather  wishful  to  hear  Mr.  Bonar  using  his 
own  work  as  a  text-book  to  lecture  over  than  inclined  to  read  it 
again. 

In  two  of  its  divisions  Mr.  Bonar  has  no  occasion  to  crowd  his 
canvas,  and  then  he  is  at  his  best ;  in  the  book  on  ancient  philo- 
sophy and  in  the  epilogue.  In  the  former  appears  Plato,  weaving 
the  seamless  garment  of  man — the  realization  of  capacity  in  labour ; 
Aristotle  living  in  courts,  more  acquainted  with  the  demands 
which  scientific  pursuits  make  on  the  purse,  finding  leisure  a 
necessity  for  the  philosophic  life,  and  so  giving  wealth  its  due 
place  as  an  instrument  towards  human  realization;  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  turning  their  backs  on  the  world,  and  finding  freedom 
in  independence  alike  of  material  and  political  circumstances ; 
till  Christianity  extends  the  citizenship  to  humanity,  and  makes 
labour  the  universal  burden  and  basis  of  the  true  life.  In  the 
latter  we  have  the  development  according  to  Darwin,  which  ends 
with  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  limited  and  modified  by  society 
and  the  State,  where  the  vanquished  are  "  converted,  not  slain," 
and  ending  in  what  Professor  Jones  happily  calls  the  "  triumph 
)f  the  best." 


The  question  inevitably  rises,  whether  a  man  who  can  write  as* 
Mr.  Bonar  does  in  these  chapters  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  his- 
generation  in  so  persistently  suppressing  his  own  personality. 
The  present  reviewer  only  echoes  his  economic  brethren  when  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  Mr.  Bonar  will  see  that  he  has  now  done 
his  share  of  this  condensing  and  commenting  work,  and  will 
resume  the  brilliant  pen  which  wrote  Parson  Malthus  and  The 
Struggle  for  Existence. 


MUSA  JOCOSA. 

Musa  Jocosa :  Choice  Pieces  of  Comic  Poetry.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G.  H.  Powell.  London : 
Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster.    1 894. 

TN  a  long,  pompous,  and   pretentious   introduction  to  his 
■*■  anthology  of  English  comic  verse,  Mr.  Powell,  after  con- 
demning those  who  have  attempted  a  similar  undertaking,  ob- 
serves : — "  But,  though  a  congeries  of  this  comprehensive  kind 
has  doubtless  its  use  and  value,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a 
more  exclusive  and  classical  selection  might  not  at  once  meet 
the  appreciation  of  the  general  reader  and  the  approval  of  the- 
rigorous  critic.    To  supply  such  a  supposed  desideratum,  in  the 
form  of  a  handy  volume,  is  all  the  true  intent  of  the  present 
editor."    As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Powell's  style  this  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient;  his  critical  judgment  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  Hood  has  left  "  very  little  of  what  is  now  regarded 
as  amusing  verse,"  and  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  work  is  "  marred 
by  an  odd  uncertainty  of  tone  and  feeling."    Why  does  not  Mr, 
Powell  add  that  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll's  "  Jabberwocky  "  is  marred 
by  an  odd  uncertainty,  verging,  indeed,  upon  obscurity,  in  the 
use  of  language  ?    For  Mr.  Powell  seems  to  be  a  person  who 
takes  things  seriously.    "  Ours  is  not  the  age  of  Didactic  Poems," 
he  laments ;  "  Knight's  '  Progress  of  Civil  Society '  has  pro- 
gressed to  that  bourne  of  oblivion  whence  no  literature  returns  ; 
and  Pollok's  '  Course  of  Time '  can  be  purchased  for  twopence 
at  any  metropolitan  bookstall."    He  tells  us  that  he  has  spent 
years  in  searching  through  "  many  a  tome  of  forgotten  lore,"  and 
"  many  years    of   periodicals    known    or    believed   to  con- 
tain matter   of   a    cheering   description,"   in   order  to  find 
something  which    came    up    to    "  our    conception   of    '  the 
amusing '    in    poetry " ;    and   all    the   result   of   this  toil, 
which  he  intimates  was  anything  but   agreeable,  and  which 
we  cannot  even  conceive  of  a  reason  for  his  undertaking, 
is  a  volume  containing  twenty-six  extremely  well-known  poems 
by  fifteen  extremely  well-known  writers,  every  one  of  which  is 
quite  easy  of  access.    After  carefully  reading  his  introduction,  we 
are  unable  to  grasp  the  principle  upon  which  his  selection  has 
been  made  ;  nor  do  the  pieces  themselves  throw  any  light  on  the 
question.    There  they  are,  excellent  pieces  of  verse,  no  doubt ; 
but  why  they  should  have  come  together  in  this  fashion  is  not  at 
all  clear  ;  nor  is  it  clear  for  whose  entertainment  they  are  in- 
tended.   Mr.  Powell  seems  very  well  satisfied  with  what  he  has 
done,  though  he  does,  indeed,  hint  that  "  at  the  suggestion  of 
kindly  critics,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  may 
be  found  possible  to  enlarge  our  collection  upon  the  lines  herein 
laid  down."    As  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  out  precisely 
what  lines  are  laid  down,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  act  the 
part  of  a  kindly  critic  by  adding  to  Mr.  Powell's  knowledge ;  but 
we  may  at  least  ask  him,  should  an  opportunity  occur,  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  to  the  text  of  his  quotations.    "  But  which 
was  she  brunette,  or  blonde  ?  "  is  not  what  Calverley  wrote,  and, 
thus  punctuated,  is  not  English  ;  while  the  mistakes  in  the  reprint 
of  Boileau's  "  Ode  sur  la  prise  de  Namur  "  are  so  numerous  and 
so  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  sense  as  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Powell  understands  French.    In  six  lines  on  p.  44  (lines  5- 
10)  there  are  six  errors  of  punctuation,  making  absolute  nonsense 
of  the  passage.    And  there  is  not  a  stanza  of  the  ode  without  its 
errors  of  accent,  of  spelling,  and  of  punctuation.  ' 


THE  ROYAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Royal  Natural  History.  Edited  by  R.  Lydekker,  B.A., 
F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  Mammah,  continued.  London  :  Warne  & 
Co.  1894. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  Natural  History  edited  by  Mr. 
Lydekker  is  put  together  as  excellently  as  the  first.  The 
scientific  information  supplied  is  set  forth  in  a  lucid  and  interest- 
ing fashion  ;  it  is  made  suitable  to  a  wide  public  by  the  judicious 
interpolation  of  anecdotal  matter  respecting  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  animals.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  of  the- 
kind  that  are  popular ;  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  pictures  less 
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melodramatic.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  jthat  in  most  cases  excel- 
lent likenesses  are  given  ;  by  their  aid  the  Tartarins  among  us, 
before  embarking  for  foreign  lands,  may  train  themselves  to  see 
unmoved  the  larger  mammals,  as  he  of  Tarascon  stood  at  gaze 
before  the  menagerie  lion. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  to  errant  Nimrods, 
as  it  includes  the  bears,  the  whole  tribes  of  deer  and  antelopes, 
the  pigs  and  hippopotami  (Mr.  Lydekker  insists  upon  hippo- 
potami, but  shrinks  from  rhinocerotes),  tapirs,  rhinoceroses,  and 
elephants.  Existing  bears  form  a  small  and  tolerably  distinct 
group  of  Carnivora,  differing  in  size  and  colour  and  the  regions 
they  inhabit,  but  with  a  strong  family  resemblance  in  shape, 
structure,  and  habits.  "VVe  were  cheered  by  finding  that  Mr. 
Lydekker  assures  us  of  a  faith  of  our  boyhood ;  the  polar  bear, 
at  least,  prefers  a  living  prey,  playing  with  it  as  a  cat  with  a 
mouse ;  one  may  escape  it  by  feigning  death,  especially  if  the 
feint  is  a  cover  for  accurate  aim  with  a  rifle.  As  most  are 
aware,  cave-bears  were  abundant  in  England  in  prehistoric 
times  ;  their  remains,  in  association  with  the  bones  of  the  cave- 
hyaena,  being  well  known  from  the  floors  of  caves  like  those  of 
Brixham.  Almost  certainly  man  was  a  contemporary  of  theirs. 
Visitors  to  Torquay  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  in  the  Museum 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  hyaena  taken  from  the  Bench-cavern  at  Brix- 
ham, with  a  flint-arrowhead  still  embedded  in  it.  Fossil  bears  of 
an  age  more  remote  were  exceedingly  dog-like  in  character.  As 
there  were  also  primaeval  dogs  which  may  be  described  as  bear- 
like, it  is  highly  probable  that  bears  and  dogs,  so  unlike  in  their 
existing  forms,  came  from  a  common  stock. 

An  interesting  group  of  animals,  to  which  Mr.  Lydekker  de- 
votes the  last  fifty  pages  of  his  account  of  the  Carnivora,  includes 
the  seals  and  walruses.  They  form  one  of  the  three  groups  of 
aquatic  mammalia,  and  their  structure  and  fossil  history  show  in 
the  clearest  way  that  they  are  true  carnivorous  animals  that  com- 
paratively recently  have  taken  to  a  marine  life,  in  consequence 
becoming  modified  in  structure.  The  largest  of  the  seal-like 
animals  is  the  Patagonian  sea-lion,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens.  Mr. 
Lydekker  does  not  mention  Dr.  Oudemann's  suggestion  that  most 
of  the  tales  of  the  sea-serpent  are  due  to  the  existence  of  an  enor- 
mous sea-lion  as  yet  unknown  to  science.  Possibly  he  may  dis- 
cuss the  sea-serpent  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  whales  ;  in  a 
letter  which  he  recently  contributed  to  Natural  Science  he  de- 
scribed a  whale-fight  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  suggested  that  such  an  occurrence  might  account  for  the 
•origin  of  sea-serpent  stories. 

The  last  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the  second  group 
of  aquatic  mammals,  that  including  the  manati,  the  dugong,  and 
the  recently  extinct  Northern  sea-cow.  Mr.  Lydekker  is  content 
to  point  out  that  these,  formerly  confused  with  the  whales,  bear 
no  relationship  either  to  the  whales  or  to  the  seals.  No  doubt 
reticence  on  problematic  questions  befits  a  popular  treatise ;  but 
it  would  have  been  interesting  to  mention  that  there  are  certain 
reasons  for  supposing  that  this  group  may  have  come  from 
herbivorous  ungulate  forms  that  betook  themselves  to  the  water 
at  a  date  when  the  carnivorous  ancestors  of  the  seals  still  were 
terrestrial. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  an  account  of 
the  ungulate  animals.  Although  these,  by  their  possession  of 
hoofs,  and  usually  of  horns,  by  the  characters  of  their  skin  and 
teeth,  and  by  their  feet,  are  marked  off  sharply  from  other  exist- 
ing groups,  yet  their  fossil  history  shows  their  relationships. 
On  this  fossil  history  Mr.  Lydekker  touches  very  lightly,  too 
lightly,  we  think.  But  he  shows  clearly  how  animals  .so  diverse 
as  the  odd-toed  horse  and  the  even-toed  deer  sprang  from  a 
common  stock,  possessed  of  five  fingers  and  five  toes,  with  a 
hoof-like  nail  on  the  end  of  each  digit.  Ungulates  like  the 
elephants  retain  many  of  the  primitive  features  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  whole  group ;  like  these  they  possess  five  fingers  and  five 
toes,  each  with  a  hoof-like  nail ;  as  these  did,  they  walk  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  other  ungulates 
showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  walk  like  a  ballet-dancer,  on 
the  extreme  tips  of  their  toes,  while  the  number  of  digits 
diminished.  This  change  proceeded  in  two  main  directions. 
Among  the  odd-toed  ungulates,  of  which  the  horse  is  the 
extreme  type,  the  middle  finger  became  the  longest ;  the 
others  practically  disappeared ;  its  claw  became  the  hoof,  the 
real  wrist-joint  became  the  so-called  knee,  while  the  real  elbow 
is  known  to  the  common  man  as  the  shoulder.  In  the  even-toed 
ungulates,  such  as  the  ruminating  animals  and  the  pigs  and 
hippopotami,  the  middle  and  fourth  digits  elongated  at  the 
same  rate,  and  produced  the  cloven-hoofed  tribe ;  but  the  same 
upward  shifting  of  wrist  and  elbow  took  place. 

All  this,  together  with  much  other  diverting  matter  and  accu- 


rate descriptions  of  horned  and  hoofed  animals,  are  to  be  found 
in  this  second  volume.  With  this  the  sportsman  may  name  his 
trophies  and  bag  his  big  game  anew.  It  is  as  delightful  a  Natural 
History  as  has  appeared,  and  more  accurate  than  most. 


THE  PYGMIES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Essay  concerning  the  Pygmies  of  the  Ancients.   By  C.  A.  Windle, 
M.D.    London:  Nutt.  1894. 

since  mankind  became  sceptical  it  has  been  asking, 
^  "  Are  there  any  Pygmies,  Dwarfs,  Leprochauns,  and  other 
tiny  races  ? "  Homer  vouched  for  "  Pygmaean  men,"  to  whom 
cranes  "brought  death  and  fate";  and  in  most  countries  there 
has  existed  a  legend  about  earlier  dwarfish  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  On  these  topics,  in  1699,  Dr.  Edward  Tyson  wrote  two 
essays  ;  in  one  comparing  "  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie  "  with 
that  of  man  and  the  ape,  in  the  other  treating  of  the  Pygmies 
of  the  ancients.  The  genuine  Pygmy,  dissected  by  Tyson,  was 
a  chimpanzee,  and  the  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Out  of  Tyson's  book  Dr.  Windle 
has  selected  the  "  Philological  Essay  "  on  Pygmies,  and  re- 
prints it,  with  an  introduction  of  his  own  about  Pygmies  up 
to  date.  Tyson's  conclusion,  derived  from  study  of  the  chim- 
panzee, is  that  "  this  sort  of  animal "  supplied  the  basis  of 
fact  for  all  the  antique  fables  of  dwarf  human  races;  thus 
Tyson  is  a  kind  of  Simian  euhemerist.  If  Carthaginian  Hanno 
took  gorillas  for  men,  so  apes  were  taken  for  Pygmies.  Tyson 
could  find  no  historical  or  scientific  evidence  for  actual  dwarf 
races.  Dr.  Windle  now  shows  that  Mr.  Stanley's  African  dwarfs 
and  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  with  the  Ainus,  and  so  forth,  are, 
at  all  events  dwarfish,  if  not  so  very  small  as  to  dread  danger 
from  cranes.  Tyson  himself  reckoned  that  so  widely  diffused  a 
legend  must  have  some  basis,  in  which  he  may  have  been  wrong. 
For  the  Ainus,  little  folk,  talk  of  a  still  tinier  folk,  who  could 
hide  under  a  burdock  leaf,  and  these  must  be  as  mythical  and  as 
devoidof  foundation  in  fact  asThumbeline  and  Tom  Thumb.  Again, 
the  Leprochauns  and  Ziverge  cannot  have  been  invented  on  a  basis 
of  Central  African  dwarfs  or  of  Lapps,  even  if  a  Lapp  race 
ever  dwelt  in  Ireland  or  Germany,  for  the  Lapps,  though  short, 
are  not  dwarfish.  We  thus  find  real  dwarf  races ;  but  almost 
certainly  they  are  not  the  true  prototypes  of  Ujits  and 
Leprochauns,  who  are  mere  fauna  of  fancy.  As  for  Homer, 
thinks  Tyson,  he  may  have  known  that  his  Pygmies  were  only 
"  apes,"  but  to  call  them  "  Pygmaean  men  "  "  is  more  becoming 
the  language  of  an  Heroich  Poem."  Very  probably,  as  Pliny 
writes,  Pygmies  (i.e.  monkeys)  do  devour  cranes'  eggs  every  spring, 
thinks  Tyson,  hence  the  feud.  The  legend  "  contains  nothing 
but  what  a  cautious  man  may  believe."  Here  we  have  genuine 
euhemerism.  Take  away  the  flesh  of  a  fable,  leave  the  bones, 
and  then,  like  a  cautious  man,  believe  in  the  bones,  on  no 
evidence  at  all  but  that  of  the  fable.  When  Aristotle  avers  that 
Pygmies  live  "  about  the  lakes  of  Nile,"  Aristotle,  says  Tyson, 
does  not  vouch  for  the  humanity  of  Pygmies  (Arist.  Hist.  Anim. 
viii.  15).  Tyson  looks  on  Aristotle,  then,  as  good  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  Pygmies,  but  does  not  take  him  as  evidence  for 
the  Pygmies  being  men.  Yet  Aristotle's  Pygmies  may,  after  all, 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Central  African  dwarf 
race,  Dr.  Windle  takes  any  race  of  which  the  average  adult  is  under 
4  ft.  9  in.  as  Pygmaean  enough  for  his  purposes.  Existing  hordes  of 
this  kind  are  Negritos ;  we  have  the  Andamanese  Mincopies,  averag- 
ing 4  ft.  6  in. ;  we  have  the  report  of  Malay  Pygmies,  unverified 
by  Europeans ;  we  have  the  Ainus  (not  Negritos),  and,  as  Mr. 
Savage  Landor  found,  the  Ainus  believe  in  a  prior  race  of  Tom 
Thumbs.  Mr.  Stanley's  dwarfs  range  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  6  in. ; 
among  them  are  the  Akkas,  and  we  hear  of  a  dwarf  named  Akka 
in  ancient  Egypt.  His  tomb  was  discovered  by  Mariette  Bey, 
but  Dr.  Windle  gives  no  reference  to  his  authority  for  this 
curious  fact.  Here,  then,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  India,  be  Little 
Men;  but  are  these,  or  any  such  peoples,  the  basis  of  the 
fairy  and  legendary  belief  in  dwarfs,  Leprochauns,  and  so  forth  ? 
Here  Dr.  Windle  has  to  argue  against  Mr.  MacRitchie,  who 
derives  the  traditions  about  "  Pechs,"  dwarfs,  and  the  like,  from 
traditional  memory  of  a  prehistoric  small  race,  troglodytic  or 
subterranean  in  habitat.  Without  denying  that  there  may  be 
traces  of  such  an  element  in  the  folklore  of  the  subject,  Dr. 
Windle  advances  many  excellent  reasons  for  looking  on  this 
folklore  as  extremely  composite  and  complex,  derived  from  mere 
fancy,  and  also  from  belief  in  the  pre-Christian  Hades,  in  casual 
spirits  who  haunt  hills,  caves,  wells,  woods,  rivers,  the  sea,  and 
so  forth.  Thus  a  "  fairy  hill "  may  be  a  natural  elevation,  a 
sepulchral  tumulus,  or  a  subterranean  dwelling,  as  may 
happen  in  each  case.    Americans  and   Maoris  have  their 
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)  "  little  people,"  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  any  kind  as 
!  to  the  existence  of  real  dwarf  races  in  New  Zealand  or  in 
'  America.  Even  in  Scotland,  Mr.  MacRitchie's  stronghold,  we 
!  know  of  no  real  prehistoric  Pygmies.  The  argument  is  ably  con- 
4  ducted  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  whole  book,  very 
prettily  "  got  up,"  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  stores  of  the 
,  ethnologist  and  student  of  folklore. 


THE  POSITION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory.  By  Geoege  Tktjmbttll 
Ladd.    London:  Longmans ,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  London : 
Edward  Arnold.  1894. 

rpHE  large  book  upon  psychology  by  Professor  Ladd,  display- 
-■-  ing  a  really  huge  mass  of  erudition,  and  claiming  a  leading 
position  as  a  text-book,  almost  forces  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  review  of  the  position  of  this  science,  and  the  advances — if  any 
— that  can  justify  the  recasting  of  its  propositions.  Quite  re- 
cently, too,  the  English  student  has  had  placed  before  him  the 
book  of  Professor  James,  a  translation  of  Hoffding's  singularly 
capable  work  and  Sully's  revision  of  his  opinions.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, Professor  Ladd  definitely  challenges  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion of  progress  by  speaking  of  the  rapidity  of  psychology's 
"  advances,  and  the  number  and  startling  character  of  its  dis- 
coveries." "What  are  these  numerous  and  startling  discoveries  ? 
To  a  student  in  a  special  field  any  light  new  to  him  is  a  start- 
ling discovery,  and  no  doubt  many  psychological  statements 
have  undergone  criticism  and  alteration ;  but  do  these  changes 
mark  any  real  and  assured  growth,  any  really  great  principle 
suspected,  examined,  tested,  accepted  and  built  into  the  per- 
manent fabric  of  science  for  evermore  ?  Has  psychology  pro- 
duced within  the  last  two  decades  anything  to  compare  with 
the  correlation  of  light  and  electricity  in  physics,  with  stereo- 
chemistry, with  the  perfecting  of  spectrum  analysis,  or  the 
permanent  and  indisputable  advances  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  fossil  reptiles  or  the  reproductive  processes  of  fungi  ? 
We  must  submit  that  Professor  Ladd  overrates  the  work  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  overrates  it,  but  fails  to  see 
clearly  the  peculiarities  in  the  accepted  method  of  his  science  that 
not  only  put  it  apart  from  natural  science,  but  render  it  relatively 
unproductive.  And  his  book — big,  unwieldy,  laborious,  incon- 
clusive— so  far  from  being  in  any  way  advanced  or  startling,  is 
in  its  extensive  barrenness  a  mere  unintentional  exposition  of 
these  peculiarities. 

The  fundamental  peculiarity  is  this — that  while  natural  science 
in  the  last  wonderful  two  centuries  has  perfected  and  followed  a 
new  method,  psychology  has  remained,  and  still  remains,  as 
this  great  book  testifies,  essentially  "scholastic,"  a  science 
of  criticism,  instead  of  a  science  of  observation,  theory,  experi- 
ment, and  verification.  Professor  Ladd,  for  instance,  begins 
with  a  subtly  conceived  definition  of  psychology,  and  a  discussion 
thereupon ;  what  Dr.  Ward  may  say  is  given,  Natorp  is  invoked, 
M.  Rabier,  and  then  we  come  to  the  "  Problem  of  Psychology." 
Now  there  is  no  a  priori  Problem  of  Physics,  none  of  Chemistry, 
none  of  Astronomy,  upon  which  investigators  proceed.  Then 
presently  comes  the  analysis  of  Mental  Life  into  its  elements.  In 
that  process  facts  are  at  their  remotest ;  it  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  a  conflict  of  obiter  dicta,  absolutely  antithetical  in  its 
spirit  to  scientific  analysis.  "  The  Scottish  writers  of  the  old- 
fashioned  realistic  school,"  we  are  told,  made  a  two-fold  divi- 
sion into  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers — quite  out  of  their 
heads.  Then  Kant,  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  discovered 
"  feeling,"  and  the  present  "  three-fold  division,"  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  Will,  came  into  fashion.  Professor  Ladd  discourses 
about  this  with  manifest  subtlety,  refers  to  Herbart  and 
Schopenhauer,  tells  us  incidentally  that  "  Wundt  would  appa- 
rently have  us  regard  all  mental  life  as  developing  from  the  two- 
fold root  of  sensation  and  will,"  and  so  on  to  the  extent  of  about 
six  thousand  words.  Thereafter  the  facts  in  consciousness  are 
treated  of  under  the  three  headings  of  the  three  "  faculties,"  as 
though  this  assumed  triplicity  of  aspect  was  a  proven  neces- 
sary condition,  and  all  the  details  of  the  science  must  inevitably 
fall  into  agreement  with  it. 

This  method  of  getting  to  work,  we  must  insist,  is  belated. 
The  equivalent  stage  in  the  development  of  physical  science  was 
that  when  such  assumptions  as  that  of  the  Four  Elements  did 
duty  as  fact,  when  it  was  matter  for  serious  discussion  whether 
Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water  constituted  a  complete  list  of  the 
fundamental  constituents  of  matter,  and  when  general  impressions 
of  matter  formed  the  only  basis  for  such  a  discussion.  And  so  long 


as  men  faced  the  universe  and  questioned  the  external  universe 
as  a  whole,  so  long  were  the  answers  it  gave  them  cloudy,  elusive, 
and  generally  unsatisfactory.  It  was  by  ignoring  any  initial 
"  Problem  of  Natural  Science,"  by  concentrating  attention  upon 
a  few  isolated  facts — the  alchemist,  for  instance,  taking  his 
minerals  and  metals  apart  into  a  laboratory ;  Boyle  attacking  a 
little  problem  in  the  elasticity  of  air ;  Guericke,  some  odd  pheno- 
mena connected  with  sulphur — that  the  foundations  of  our  in- 
creasingly comprehensive  natural  science  were  laid.  The  victories 
of  natural  science  came  about,  under  Francis  Bacon's  influence 
largely,  by  the  substitution  of  an  attack  in  detail  for  a  general 
attack  all  along  the  line.  But  every  text-book  of  psychology  that 
has  been  written,  up  to  this,  the  latest,  follows  the  old  abandoned 
tactics  of  natural  science,  is  one  more  ineffectual  attempt  to- 
begin  with  what  should  properly  be  a  goal.  One  psychologist 
after  another  reads  what  has  been  written,  thinks  it  all  out  again, 
writes  down  his  version  of  it,  and  passes  away,  and  introspective- 
psychology  moves  as  a  top  moves,  and  is  as  active  as  a  soldier 
marking  time. 

While  psychology  remains  mere  criticism,  it  is  manifest  that 
only  extraordinary  literary  power  and  originality  can  raise  its 
professors  to  eminence ;  and  these  qualities  Professor  Ladd  cer- 
tainly does  not  possess.  He  is  conscientious,  he  is  industrious  ; 
but  he  is  unnecessary.  Recent  developments  in  the  physiology 
of  sensation,  which  appertain  no  more  to  psychology  than  the 
physiology  of  the  thymus  gland,  he  notices  at  length ;  he  is  pro- 
fusely anecdotal ;  but  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism — phenomena 
essentially  mental,  and  invariably  induced,  when  they  are  induced 
at  all,  through  arrested  attention — he  positively  ignores.  While? 
the  psychologist  is  content,  as  Professor  Ladd  has  been  content, 
to  write  a  book  of  669  pages  full  of  erudition  and  discussion, 
and  without  any  treatment  whatever  of  these  richly  suggestive 
phenomena  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  he  must  remain,  albeit 
active,  yet  altogether  unprogressive. 

By  the  experimental  treatment  of  exceptional  phenomena,  or 
of  some  sudden  and  seemingly  contradictory  aspect  of  common 
factj^  natural  science  had  its  beginning  and  has  found  all  its 
inspirations ;  and  psychology  must,  sooner  or  later,  follow  this 
precedent — is,  indeed,  in  the  person  of  Professsor  James,  at 
least,  following.  The  psychologist  has  no  more  prospect  of 
genuine  discovery  in  continuing  to  contemplate  mind  as  a  whole 
or  confining  attention  to  everyday  phenomena  than  a  chemist 
would  have  if  he  tried  to  make  discoveries  by  looking  out  of  & 
window  with  all  his  might,  and  trying  to  explain  what  he  saw. 
And  when  psychology  ceases  to  be  scholastic,  we  shall  have 
an  end  to  this  succession  of  big  books  full  of  an  ineffectual 
tumult  of  doctors ;  Stumpf  and  Ward  and  James  against  Bain 
and  Spencer  on  one  page,  Ladd  and  Sully  in  agreement  on  the 
next,  Ulrici  denying  with  freedom  on  another,  and  on  another 
Schopenhauer  asserting  with  equal  ease.  And  it  will  be  no- 
longer  necessary  then  for  each  professor  of  psychology  to  write 
an  independent  text-book  to  give  his  particular  view  of  the 
science,  his  subtle,  almost  inappreciable,  and  absolutely  unim- 
portant personal  difference,  to  the  world. 

We  may  add  that  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  book — to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made — formulates  clearly  the  common 
facts  of  mental  development,  and  is  as  excellent  an  exposition  of 
the  common-sense  of  teaching,  tinctured  by  psychological  phrase- 
ology, as  any  we  know. 


INDIAN  HISTORY. 

Epochs  of  Indian  History.  Edited  by  John  Adam.  The  Muham- 
madans,  1001-1761  a.d.  By  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE.,  I. OS., 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras.  London :  Longmans. 
1894. 

XN  the  old  days  many  a  trunkmaker  would  have  sighed  over 
the  smallness  of  the  paper  supplied  him  by  this  book ;  but 
the  papering  of  trunks  with  the  failures  of  literature  is  not  the 
trade  it  used  to  be,  and,  for  an  inferior  art,  the  mere  "  chocking '? 
of  book  parcels,  Mr.  Rees's  "  Epochs  of  Indian  History "  may 
serve.  Otherwise  it  will  hardly  find  a  use.  The  first  page  con- 
tains a  wrong  date  ;  the  second  contains  four ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  same  rate  of  progressive 
error  should  be  maintained,  there  are  very  few  pages  without 
some  glaring  blunder.  As  for  mis-spellings  of  Oriental  names, 
they  grow  fruitful  and  multiply  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
Mr.  Rees  appears  to  be  "  Persian  and  Hindustani  translator  to 
the  Government,"  and  professes  to  spell  "  according  to  the  system 
authorized  by  the  Government  of  India  " ;  yet  he  can  write  "  Nadir 
Shah  "  and  "  Zalfikar  Khan  "  throughout,  talk  of  the  European 
traveller  "  Gomelli "  and  the  Mughal  prince  "  Muazzim,"  spell 
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the  infidel  tax  "  jaziah,"  and  the  Imam  Al-Mahdi  "  Abul  Gasur 
Madhi."  When  he  goes  outside  Indian  history — as  he  does  for 
many  a  page  without  the  slightest  excuse — he  commits  every 
sort  of  historical  crime ;  and  in  Indian  history  itself  his  notion 
of  the  sources  from  which  to  compile  may  be  divined  from  his 
remark  that  "  the  historian  Elphinstone  "  and  "  the  various  pub- 
lications of  the  Hakluyt  Society  "  will  give  "some  idea  of  the 
internal  state  of  India."  Has  Mr.  Rees  ever  heard  of  Elliot  and 
Dowson  ?  As  an  example  both  of  style  and  of  historical  grasp, 
we  quote  the  following : — 

"  It  is  hard  to  understand  why,  because  the  Shiyya  [sic] 
holds  the  three  Caliphs  who  succeeded  Muhammad  to  be 
usurpers,  and  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  the  fourth  Caliph,  his  first 
rightful  successor,  therefore  a  deadly  feud  should  have  existed 
to  this  day  between  him  [whom  ?]  and  his  brother  Sunni, 
who  holds  that  Abubakr,  Omar,  and  Othman  were  lawfully 
elected  successors  of  the  prophet  by  virtue  of  their  selection 
by  the  congregation  at  Medina.    But  such  is  the  fact." 

From  which  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  may  have  enjoyed  "  seven- 
teen years'  residence  in  the  East,"  and  "  acquired  some  [the  italics 
are  ours]  knowledge  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindustani,  and 
have  associated  with  Muhammadans  in  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  "  (to  quote  Mr.  Rees's  preface),  without  a  glimmering  of 
the  radical  differences  of  thought  and  doctrine  which  distinguish 
the  Persian  Shi'ah  from  the  Sunnis  of  Turkey.  Except  where 
Mr.  Rees  closely  follows  his  Elphinstone,  he  is  generally  astray  ; 
and  the  student  who  trusts  to  his  guidance  is  deserving  of  the 
sincerest  commiseration. 


CROMWELL'S  SOULDIER'S  BIBLE. 

Cromwell's  Souldiers  Bible.    With  a  Preface  by  F.-M.  Viscount 
Wolseley,  K.P.,  G.C.B.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

T30UND  in  soft  buff  leather,  printed  in  old-style  type,  prefaced 
"  (to  the  extent,  it  is  true,  of  but  half  a  dozen  lines,  but  in  very 
proper  and  orthodox  sense)  by  Lord  Wolseley,  and  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  bibliographical  introduction,  Cromwell's  (or 
rather  Calamy's)  Souldier's  Bible  is  a  little  curiosity  of  book- 
producing  which  will  doubtless  find  a  welcome.  As  the  anonym- 
ous introducer  points  out,  the  notion  that  the  "  Soldier's  Bible," 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  carried  by  the  New  Model 
army,  was  an  entire  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  delusion ;  and  it 
seems  that  there  was  not  even  any  pocket  Bible  in  existence 
which  could  well  have  been  so  carried.  The  actual  book,  or 
rather  tract,  which  is  very  rare,  consists  of  sixteen  pages  only, 
filled  with  selected  texts  under  headings,  as  "  A  Souldier  must 
■consider  and  believe  God's  Promises,"  &c.  It  could  have  been 
carried  in  the  breast  very  easily ;  and,  as  the  introducer  sug- 
gests, in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  sentence  "  How  to  Make  the 
Best  of  both  Worlds,"  "  perhaps  sometimes  furnished  a  defence 
•from  the  weapons  of  the  enemies  of  their  bodies." 


NOVELS. 

Maelcho:  a  Sixteenth- Century  Narrative.    By  the  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless.    2  vols.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1894, 

1UI AELCHO  is  essentially  what  it  professes  to  be — a  narrative. 

It  covers  the  years  from  1577  to  1582,  when,  backed  by  the 
hope  of  support  from  Spain,  the  Irish  rebelled  against  the  English 
supremacy.  No  love-story  is  inserted  into  the  chain  of  grim 
events ;  not  even  any  one  man's  career  is  closely  followed  as  a 
means  of  connecting  the  whole.  At  first  a  young  English  boy, 
Hugh  Gaynard,  stands  as  the  central  figure,  the  peg  on  which 
the  narrative  hangs ;  but  at  intervals  he  disappears  entirely  into 
the  background,  making  room  in  turn  for  the  various  representa- 
tives of  rebellious  Ireland — the  O'Flaherties,  the  Desmonds, 
Maelcho  himself,  the  giant  Senachie  of  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice, 
who,  thanks  to  his  size,  strength,  and  daring,  and  to  his  super- 
natural powers  of  vision  and  cursing,  had  "grown  to  be  a  legend 
in  his  own  lifetime."  The  English  soldiers  employed  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  also  have  their  share  of  prominence  from 
time  to  time.  In  spite  of  the  narrative  and  historical  form  of 
this  book,  it  is,  nevertheless,  before  all  things,  a  study  of  cha- 
racter, wherein  all  readers  of  Miss  Lawless's  previous  works 
must  acknowledge  her  to  be  most  gifted.  Its  definite  purpose — 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any — lies  in  the  contrasting  of  the 
Saxon  and  the  Celt ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  has 
been  done  with  an  insight  and  fairness  due  alike  to  the  unbiassed 
inquiry  of  a  student  of  facts  and  to  the  intuitive  inspiration  of 
an  artist.  It  is  a  psychological  study,  as  applied  to  race,  not  to 
individuals,  although  Maelcho  himself  is  a  more  or  less  complete 


portrait,  rendered  vivid  by  that  aptness  of  delineation  peculiar  to 
the  author,  though  he  is  really  only  incidental  to  the  narrative 
as  a  whole. 

The  oppositeness  of  the  two  races  is  shown  in  every  incident 
of  the  book  ;  but  the  following  quotation  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  author's  impartiality  in  the  matter.  The  qualities  selected 
in  each  case  are  also  typical  of  her  point  of  view ;  for,  though 
undeniably  true,  they  do  not  represent  what  is  most  admirable 
in  either  nationality.  Some  essentially  British  characteristics 
are  summed  up  in  Hugh  Gaynard : — "  Anything  of  value,  any- 
thing that  meant  power,  money,  or  prosperity;  anything  that 
tended  to  a  good  position  and  repute  in  the  world  at  large,  was 
meant,  he  knew,  to  belong  to  the  clear-sighted,  more  efficient  race, 
had  been  set  out  by  Providence  as  its  heritage,  one  which  it  was  its 
duty,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  take  possession 
of  with  as  little  delay  as  possible."  So  much  for  the  Saxon.  Of 
Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  we  are  told  : — "  If  a  long  line  of  Irish 
mothers  had  made  him  three-fourths  of  a  Celt  himself,  the 
remaining  fourth  retained  something  of  the  old  Norman  grip  and 
tenacity.  ...  If  two  and  two  were  not  to  him  necessarily  four, 
at  least  he  had  no  prejudice  against  that  number.  It  was  not 
with  him  a  point  of  honour,  almost  a  religious  obligation,  that 
they  should  make  three  or  five." 

In  spite  of  the  unrelieved  ghastliness  of  the  events  recorded  in 
it,  Maelcho  is  a  book  which  depresses  rather  than  revolts  one  in 
the  reading  of  it.  The  horrors  of  barbarism,  war,  wholesale  and 
brutal  massacres,  may  be  found  in  every  chapter,  not  gloated  over 
or  realistically  described  so  as  to  make  the  flesh  creep,  but  simply 
recorded  as  daily  occurrences  of  the  time,  till  one  becomes  pos- 
sessed with  a  sense  of  helpless  resignation  to  misfortune,  and  one's 
powers  of  sympathy  grow  stunted  even  as  those  of  the  miserable 
victims  themselves.  This  want  of  contrast  or  any  relaxation 
from  gloom  is,  we  venture  to  think,  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
book.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view,  however,  something  may 
perhaps  be  said  for  it.  If  more  smiling  aspects  of  life  were  also 
presented  to  the  reader,  thus  tending  to  a  realistic  effect,  the  horrors 
would  be  intensified  tenfold,  being  thrown  into  relief  by  force  of 
contrast,  and  so  making  the  perusal  of  them  almost  unendurable. 
As  it  is,  it  reads  like  some  grim  legend  of  forgotten  times,  steeped 
in  mystery  and  supernatural  influences  that  form  a  quite  peculiar 
atmosphere,  essentially  characteristic  of  the  locality  and  people 
with  whom  it  deals.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  admirable, 
and  always  touched  with  that  originality  of  expression  for  which 
Miss  Lawless  may  be  said  to  have  a  patent  of  her  own.  How  few 
writers  could  safely  venture  on  that  well-worn  excuse  for  poetic 
effusion,  a  sunset ;  yet  the  following  is  a  piece  of  writing  not 
unworthy  of  its  subject,  and  free  both  of  conventionality  and 
affectation  : — "  It  was  a  sunset  to  make  mean  things  noble,  and 
costly  things  ridiculous,  a  sunset  that  seemed  to  humble  a  man 
down  to  the  very  dust,  and  yet  to  lift  him  clean  off"  his  feet  with 
excitement  and  exultation." 


Run  to  Ground.    A  Sporting  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Robert  Joceltn. 
3  vols.    London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1894. 

This  would  have  been  quite  a  good  novel  of  its  kind  and 
deserving  the  epithet  of  "  breezy,"  which  has  generally  been  ac- 
knowledged a  suitable  one  to  Mrs.  Jocelyn's  previous  works,  were 
it  not  that  a  vein  of  mystery  is  started  in  the  second  volume  and 
made  to  run  parallel  with  the  rest  of  the  story  although  quite 
superfluous  and  inconsistent  with  it.  The  effect  is  not  one  of 
dramatic  contrast,  but  merely  of  incongruity.  We  are  com- 
fortably started  in  scenes  of  provincial  life,  described  with 
pleasantness,  insight,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  An  ingenue  heroine,  Violet  Clifford,  who  is  rather  green 
but  intelligent,  beautiful,  of  course,  and  fond  of  enjoying  herself, 
but  nevertheless  different  and  superior  to  the  common  herd.  A 
hero  who  is  not  given  to  favouring  women,  but  is  not  thereby 
prevented  from  falling  in  love  with  Violet  and  becoming  "  very 
deeply  impressed  "  by  the  only  other  woman  of  importance  men- 
tioned in  the  book.  A  scamp  of  an  elder  brother  whom  he  fears 
as  a  rival,  his  two  disagreeable  sisters,  and  one  other  less  favoured 
suitor  to  Violet's  hand,  make  up  the  chief  dramatis  persona  of 
the  prologue,  so  to  speak.  They  play  upon  one  another's  feelings 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  a  very  readable  short 
novel.  But  this  is  insufficient — three  volumes  have  to  be  filled, 
and  the  greed  for  the  unexpected  must  be  satisfied.  Hence,  we 
suppose,  the  recourse  to  a  Russian  Princess,  Dagmar  Saravoski, 
rich,  beautiful,  melancholy,  and,  above  all,  mysterious.  She 
swoops  down  into  "Mudshire"  under  the  name  of  "Lady 
Robinson."  Her  secret  is  at  first  a  bore  because  it  is  kept  quite 
dark,  and  afterwards  a  bore  because  it  is  too  evident,  and  the 
reader  becomes  impatient  with  the  prolonged  denouement,  which 
is  finally  brought  about  by  means  of  clairvoyance.  The  mystery, 
such  as  it  is,  must  not  be  disclosed  here :    but  through  the 
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mesmeric  powers  of  the  Russian  Princess  her  enemy  is  "  run  to 
'  ground."  Having  thus  exemplified  the  motto  of  the  hook,  taken 
1  from  a  line  of  Byron,  "  Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women," 
4  she  dies  comfortably  of  heart  disease.  That  attractive  ailment 
|  had  shown  its  presence  before  through  sudden  pallors  at  appro- 
,  priate  moments,  followed  by  recovery  as  sudden,  and  it  promptly 

carries  her  off  the  scene  as  soon  as  she  has  done  her  duty.  Run 
|_'  to  Ground  is  essentially  the  type  of  novel  to  enliven  a  railway 
;.  journey,  it  being  a  known  fact  that  much  literature  (?)  can  then 
I  be  swallowed  with  safety  that  would  not  be  acceptable  under  any 
[  other  circumstances. 

\  A   Woman's  Love  Lesson.     By  Emily  J.  Dunham.    3  vols. 
London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
In  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  the  labour  of  production 

f  is  sometimes  shared  between  a  student  who  supplies  the  tech- 
nicalities to  be  afterwards  electrified  into  the  ideal  by  a  master- 

,  hand.    If  literature  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  the 
author  of  A  Woman's  Love  Lesson  would  be  worthy  to  colla- 
borate with  a  great  artist.    Her  castings  for  a  human  being  have 
that  accuracy  and  consistency  of  detail  which  inspired  genius 
often  lacks.    She  has  the  power  to  observe,  to  discriminate,  and 
to  criticize,  but  not  the  power  to  create.    She  can  mould  the 
clay,  but  is  devoid  of  the  intellectual  audacity  which  can  steal 
the  heavenly  fire.    In  this  novel  the  strength  of  character,  com- 
plex human  nature,  and  unrecognized  martyrdoms  which  can  be 
born,  live,  and  die  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  village  existence  are 
depicted  with  a  faithfulness  that  would  not  dishonour  many  a 
celebrated  novelist.    No  flaw  could  be  found  in  the  evolution  of 
character  in   Anna  Broughton,  nor  are  the  portraits  of  her 
parents,  her  brother,  the  curate  to  whom  she  is  at  first  engaged, 
and  the  man  for  whom  she  throws  him  over  less  irreproachable, 
but  they  are  all  essentially  unimpressive.     Barbara  Morne,  a 
"  modern  "  young  woman,  is  treated  with  greater  spontaneity 
than  the  other  characters,  and  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
book  gives  promise  of  a  possible  individuality  in  the  author.  The 
main  idea  is  a  noble  if  not  a  new  one — that  self-sacrificing  love 
with  its  attendant  trust,  leniency,  and  forgiveness,  i3  a  stronger 
power  for  good  and  disperser  of  evil  than  the  most  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  rectitude.    This  sentiment  is  one  which 
must  always  appeal,  but  there  are  ways,  and  other  ways,  of 
expressing  it.    As  in  this  case,  a  three-volume  novel  may  be 
written  about  it  which  fails,  in  spite  of  its  exemplary  character, 
to  thrust  home  the  great  truth.    The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
ballad,  when  '■  Tommy "  eulogizes  the  memory  of  the  heathen 

waterman : — 

"  Though  I've  belted  you  and  flayed  you, 
By  the  livin'  Gawd  that  made  you, 
You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Din  !  " 


The  Eccentrics.  By  Peecx  Ross.   3  vols.  London :  Digby,  Long, 
&  Co. 

"  The  Impossibles"  might  have  been  selected  for  the  title  of  this 
novel  instead  of  The  Eccentrics,  which  word  can  hardly  be  said 
to  cope  with  the  inconsistencies  of  the  individuals  and  the 
jumbled  situations  caused  by  them  with  which  its  pages  are 
filled.  The  story  attempts  to  exemplify  how  a  sin,  even  when 
committed  for  a  noble  motive,  and  followed  by  full  repentance, 
may  cripple  a  man  at  every  turn  of  his  life.  But  though,  no 
doubt,  the  moral  is  an  excellent  one,  it  is  obvious  in  this  par- 
ticular application  of  it  that  the  man's  life  is  maimed  more  by  his 
own  stupidity  and  that  of  the  woman  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  marry  him  though  not  to  make  the  fact  public  than  by  any 
direct  result  of  the  crime  he  has  committed.  Lazarus  Hermann, 
a  young  J ew,  forges  a  cheque  for  300^.  to  supply  the  urgent  need 
of  a  College  acquaintance,  is  detected  and  forgiven  by  the  man 
whose  name  he  had  counterfeited,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
signifies  his  intention  to  preserve  the  cheque  as  a  security  for  his 
future  conduct,  and  at  his  death  to  entrust  it  to  his  son,  Edmund 
Mordant,  a  great  friend  of  Lazarus  Hermann.  Shortly  after 
Hermann  falls  in  love  with  this  friend's  sister,  Renee  Mordant, 
and  she  with  him ;  but  she  is  still  under  age,  and  her  engage- 
ment is  annulled  by  her  brother  and  guardian,  who  merely  gives 
as  his  reason  against  Hermann  a  "past"  which  "should  belong 
io  no  gentleman."  Renee  accepts  this  verdict  unquestioningly, 
and  writes  to  Hermann  that  their  engagement  must  be  broken 
off.  They  meet  again  before  long,  he  confesses  the  sin  of  his 
youth  and  is  freely  pardoned  by  her,  and  their  renewed  inter- 
course soon  terminates  in  a  clandestine  marriage.  This  is  kept 
secret  under  the  supposition  that  Edmund  Mordant  will  ruin  the 
life  of  his  sister,  and  that  of  his  best  friend,  by  publicly  exposing 
him  as  a  forger  in  revenge  for  their  disobedience.  The  domestic 
teace,  however,  is  soon  broken  under  the  combined  assaults  of  the 


influenza,  poverty,  and  bad  temper ;  and  Rene"e  returns  to  her 
brother  with  the  explanation  that  she  has  been  staying  with  new 
friends.  From  this  point  the  story  is  enacted  at  a  country  house,  the 
home  of  Lawrence  Merivale,  for  whose  sake  Hermann  had  forged 
the  cheque.    This  youth  is  a  bad  lot;  he  is  disinherited  and 
turned  from  the  house  by  his  father,  an  old  squire  of  irritable 
disposition.    He  then  becomes  a  farm-labourer  on  the  estate,  and 
marries  a  farmer's  daughter.    The  passionate,  unrequited  love  of 
his  cousin,  Margaret  Merivale,  turns  to  virulent  jealousy,  and  is 
an  importa  nt  factor  in  bringing  about  this  uncomfortable  state  of 
things.    She  eventually  attempts  suicide,  but  is  checked  by  the 
interference  of  a  man   described  as  "  a  somewhat  fast "  and 
"  townish  looking  gentleman,"  who  certainly  does  his  best  to  de- 
serve at  least  the  first  of  these  epithets  by  kissing  Margaret 
"  suddenly  and  ardently  on  both  cheeks  "  when  he  meets  her  as  a 
stranger  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  is  in 
no  way  unworthy  such  a  beginning.    Edmund  Mordant,  though 
so  stern  a  guardian  of  his  sister,  himself  indulges  in  a  passion 
malheureuse  for  Rosalyn  Dane,  a  girl  of  the  fresh-air  type,  whose 
heart  remains  sublimely  untouched  by  his  devotion.    Such  is  the 
household  among  which  Hermann  makes  an  appearance  in  the 
capacity  of  a  wood-carver,  a  trade  he  had  taken  to  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood,  all  else  having  failed.     It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  is  received  as  a  gentleman  or  as  an  artisan,  apparently 
the  latter — anyhow,  he  is  cut  dead  by  the  son  of  the  house,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  so  great  a  service,  as  well  as  by  his  wife.  However, 
they  make  friends  again,  and  a  see-saw  business  is  then  carried  on 
throughout  the  second  and  third  volumes  ;  whenever  Rene"e  is 
willing  to  declare  her  marriage  with  Hermann  he  raises  some 
feeble  objection,  and  vice  versa,  thus  causing  a  number  of  un- 
necessarily disagreeable  situations.    But  eventually  all  ends  well; 
the  incriminating  forged  cheque  is  burnt,  Ren6e  comes  of  age, 
and  her  brother,  when  his  consent  is  no  longer  indispensable, 
recognizes  their  marriage,  in  return  for  which  wise  and  generous 
action  Rosalyn  Dane  consents  to  marry  him.    From  end  to  end 
the  book  is  a  series  of  disconnected  surprises  and  of  characters 
which,  though  not  altogether  lifeless  in  conception,  are  never 
wound  up  for  more  than  two  chapters  at  a  time  ;  the  coming  to 
life  is  taken  in  turn,  and  at  least  one  important  character  seems 
to  stick  whenever  the  others  begin  to  walk. 

Lot  13.  By  Doeothea  Gerard.    3  vols.    London  :  Innes  &  Co. 
1894. 

Sometimes  the  depths  of  a  novel  may  be  sounded  by  a  single 
quotation  from  its  pages.    The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
psychological  profundities  obtained  in  Lot  13.    When  Marian 
Berrincott  discovers  that  her  cousin's  affections  are  centred  on 
another  girl  and  not  on  herself,  she  remarks,  "  I  hope  it  is  not 
wrong,  but  I  cannot  love  him  less  because  he  cannot  love  me." 
Her  rival  is  a  girl  of  startling  beauty,  with  a  manner  suggestive 
of  hidden  depths  and  mysteries  of  character.    This  vision  of  love- 
liness calls  herself  "a  fraud,"  which  statement  considerably 
heightens  one's  curiosity  as  to  her  veiled  character,  and  inclines 
one  to  discredit  the  truth  of  her  own  verdict.   It  turns  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  too  true ;  and  the  author's  subsequent  tone  of 
"  I  told  you  so "  only  adds  insult  to  injury.    But,  in  spite  of 
this  sad  disillusionment,  we  confess  to  a  strong  preference — a 
weakness,  perhaps,  it  is — for  this  mysterious  beauty,  who  moves 
like  a  puppet  at  the  direction  of  her  mother,  rather  than  for  that 
virtuous  Marian,  who  meddles  very  inadequately  with  a  public 
register,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  man  she  loves  at  her  own 
cost,  and  who  probes  her  complex  sentiments  with  the  query 
quoted  above.  Among  the  people  of  minor  importance  there  is  a  fat 
old  maid  whose  ambition  in  life  is  to  get  thin,  and  a  thin  old 
maid  who  devotes  herself  to  putting  on  flesh.    Mr.  Hibbert 
hovers,  more  or  less  successfully,  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  until  he  relates  his  tragic  history  of  having  loved  and 
been  loved  again,  in  spite  of  his  gaunt  appearance,  which  leant 
itself  to  caricature.    One  unlucky  day,  however,  the  fair  damsel 
of  his  choice  also  figured  by  his  side  in  a  portrait  of  an  un- 
flattering kind,  and  negotiations  were  from  that  moment  broken 
off.    "Whatever  pathos  may  before  have  clung  to  this  unfortunate 
being  is  henceforth  decidedly  overbalanced  by  the  ludicrously 
solemn  part  which  this  little  drawing  played  in  his  career.  There 
is  a  good  piece  of  local  colouring  in  the  description  of  a  West 
Indian  property  which  retains  the  name,  Lot  13,  under  which  it 
was  once  sold  ;  it  vividly  imbues  one  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  sugar-cane  to  that  particular  spot  of  the  earth.  There 
is  sugar-cane  in  the  forest,  sugar-cane  in  the  air,  sugar-cane  on 
the  brain,  sugar-cane,  and  nothing  else,  everywhere. 

Matthew  Austin.    By  W.  E.  Norris.    3  vols.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1894. 

In  Matthew  Austin  Mr.  Norris  has  managed  to  recount  a 
number  of  disagreeable  incidents  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  He 
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frequently  comments  on  the  action  of  his  characters  with  the 
words  "  Sin  against  good  taste."  But  this  expression  is  hardly- 
adequate  to  describe  the  entire  bluntness  of  good  feeling  as  dis- 
played by  almost  every  individual  in  the  story.  Matthew 
Austin  is  a  young  doctor  of  amiable  disposition  and  independent 
means  who  endures  the  tragedies  and  misfortunes  of  his  life  with 
exemplary  indifference.  His  consummate  good  sense  enables  him 
very  quickly  to  recover  even  when  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
engaged  sends  his  more  successful  rival  to  tell  him  that  his 
services  are  no  longer  needed.  In  fact  he  gets  much  the  best 
of  the  bargain  in  the  end,  for  he  marries  a  very  devoted  and 
worthy  maiden  who  was  evidently  intended  for  him  from  the  out- 
set, while  the  young  lady  who  "jilted"  him  has  a  very  bad  time 
of  it  with  her  husband.  The  book  might  have  been  a  powerful 
one,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  veiled  throughout  with  a 
cloak  of  geniality  not  altogether  free  from  commonplace  senti- 
ment which  turns  everything  to  a  placid  grey  colour ;  consequently 
enthusiasm  either  of  praise  or  blame  is  in  no  way  suited  to  it.  It 
seems  as  if  the  author  had  a  dread  of  appealing  to  the  stronger 
emotions,  and  yet  could  not  restrain  a  desire  to  deal  in  dramatic 
situations  which  in  the  natural  order  of  things  would  call  forth 
such  emotions.  He  puts  his  characters  to  the  torture  and  then 
implies  that  they  are  too  thick-skinned  to  mind  it  ;  this  gives  an 
impression  of  unreality  to  what  would  otherwise  be  very  graphic 
descriptions,  and  conceptions  by  no  means  unfaithful  to  the  ways 
of  life.  It  is  thanks  to  these  that  Matthew  Austin  is  a  very  read- 
able novel  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings. 

Kitty  Alone:  a  Story  of  Three  Fires.  By  S.  Baeing-Gotjld, 
Author  of  "  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea "  &c.  London : 
Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

Of  the  many  works  of  fiction  published  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
there  are  two  sorts.  The  one  sort  is  highly  characteristic, 
and  has  these  features,  among  others,  in  common.  There  are 
practically  not  more  than  three  or  four  characters.  They,  and 
the  minor  characters  as  well,  are  poor  people,  and  talk  some  sort 
of  lingo.  The  story  is  intensely  and  essentially  local.  The 
heroine  is  attractive,  and  generally  one  of  those  genuine  fictitious 
individuals  who  lives  in  the  reader's  memory.  The  other  sort  is 
deficient  in  some  or  all  of  these  characteristics,  and  includes,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  author's  short  shories.  Mehalah  and  Cheap 
Jack  Zita  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  former,  or  distinctively 
Baring-Gould,  class  ;  and  to  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  say,  Kitty 
Alone  may  unhesitatingly  be  assigned.  The  scene  is  laid  in  South 
Devon,  and  the  heroine  was  called  "  Kitty  Alone "  after  the 
refrain  of  a  doggerel  song  in  the  nature  of  "  Froggy  would 
a-wooing  go,"  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  popular  at 
her  native  place  during  her  youth.  She  had  an  insatiable 
desire  for  information,  which  was  naturally  offensive  to  most  of 
her  neighbours,  and  combined  with  other  circumstances  to  give 
point  to  her  nickname.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  fairy 
prince  to  whom,  after  proper  troubles,  she  was  duly  united, 
should  be  a  village  schoolmaster,  not  a  prig,  but  tending  that 
way.  The  real  hero  of  the  book  is  Kitty's  uncle,  Pasco  Pepperill, 
who  became,  in  the  course  of  the  events  narrated,  a  wicked 
enough  uncle  for  anything.  The  development  of  a  merely  weak, 
vain,  and  moderately  dishonest  person  into  a  most  atrocious 
scoundrel,  not  from  any  special  predisposition  that  way, 
but  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  is  admirably  rendered.  So 
good,  indeed,  so  true  both  to  art  and  life,  is  Pasco  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  his  ultimate  fate.  That  fate  is  neces- 
sary to  the  happy  ending  which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  rightly 
considers  appropriate  to  this  sort  of  story ;  but  the 
author  is  merciful,  and  overwhelms  his  villain  with 
practically  instantaneous  death,  whereby  he  is  spared  the  pro- 
tracted torture  of  knowing  how  "  All  his  plans  did  break  in  his 
'ans,  And  did  on  him  recoil."  Rose  Ash,  the  miller's  daughter, 
for  some  time  Kitty's  rival,  and  subsequently  her  enthusiastic 
friend,  is  also  a  pleasant  girl,  well  put  before  the  reader,  though 
there  is  not  very  much  about  her.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  a  style 
of  his  own — humorous,  and  rather  solemn,  and  it  runs  through 
pretty  nearly  all  the  conversation  in  the  book.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, romantic  story,  with  plenty  of  incident,  the  promise  of  the 
sub-title  being  honourably  kept.  It  "  asks  no  social  questions, 
and  pumps  no  hidden  shame  " ;  there  is  not  a  New  Woman  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  it,  and  if  any  novel-reader  of  wholesome 
inclinations  and  a  taste  for  style  and  method  is  not  pleased  with 
it,  we  can  only  say  we  are  sorry  for  him. 

All  That  Was  Possible ;  being  the  Record  of  a  Summer  in  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Sybil  Crofts,  Comedian.  Extracted  from  her 
Correspondence  by  Howaed  Oveeing  Sturgis,  Author  of 
"Tim."    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1895. 

All  That  Was  Possible  is  a  work  that  one  cannot  but  class  as  a 
short  story,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reading  in  its  300 


pages.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  story,  whether  short  or  long, 
and  should  please  every  one  who  has  a  mind  to  read  a  strong 
and  tragic  tale  of  passion,  lightly  told  and  entertaining  as  it 
goes  on,  and  disastrous  and  affecting  in  its  climax.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  all  written  in  excellent  English.  For  another,  it 
particularly  deserves  the  attention  of  all  such  authors  as  write  of 
Yellow  Asters,  Women  of  No  Importance,  Superfluous  and  other 
Mrs.  Tanquerays,  and  the  like,  because  it  is  an  admirable 
example  of  how  the  work  should  be  done,  which  they,  for  the 
most  part,  do  exceedingly  badly.  The  process  and  results  of 
universal  human  passions  are,  by  common  consent,  a  proper 
subject  for  romance,  whether  in  prose  or  verse;  and  that  general 
proposition  involves  the  particular  one  that  irregular  connexions 
between  men  and  women  are  a  proper  subject  for  romance.  That 
much  granted,  there  remains  the  question  how  they  ought  to  be 
treated  in  fiction  ;  and  one  answer  to  that  question  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  Mr.  Howard  Sturgis  treats  them  in  this 
story.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  story  is  told  in  letters  written 
by  one  woman  to  another.  This  is  not  an  easy  form  to  manage, 
and  Mr.  Sturgis  has  managed  it  admirably.  The  letters  tell  us 
everything  we  want  to  know,  and  nothing  that  is  irrelevant ;  and 
yet  they  are,  or  seem  as  we  read  them  (which  is  the  important 
thing),  perfectly  natural,  possible,  and,  in  a  senee,  ordinary  letters, 
such  as  might  actually  be  written  any  day.  The  heroine,  who 
writes  to  her  friend,  is  a  young  woman,  respectably  born  and  brought 
up,  who  received  what  criminal  statistics  call  a  "  superior  education," 
was  left  destitute  at  an  early  age,  and  became  an  actress,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  mistress  of  a  young  nobleman.  In  du» 
time  he  wished  to  marry,  and  they  parted  on  good  terms.  Tha 
letters  narrate  the  adventure  which  thereafter  befell  the  lady. 
The  friend  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  a  virtuous  woman, 
happily  married,  the  friendship  being  accidental.  The  adventure 
consists  principally  in  the  courtship  of  Sybil — the  letter-writer — 
by  another  man,  and  what  came  of  it.  In  themselves  the  letters 
are  cultivated,  humorous,  and  refined  to  a  remarkable  degree — 
humorous  especially,  which  is  largely  what  makes  the  book  such 
good  reading — and  one  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that  Lord 
Medmenham  had  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  mistress. 
But  the  really  striking  feature  of  the  story  is  the  artistic 
inevitableness  of  the  catastrophe.  Much  of  the  praise  lavished, 
so  considerably  beyond  its  deserts,  upon  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray  might  most  properly  be  accorded  to  All  That  Was  Possible. 
As  for  the  morality  of  it,  it  is  just  as  irresistible  as  morality  in  the 
long  run  always  is  in  real  life.  Clever  writers  may  sneer  at 
"  Mrs.  Grundy  "  till  they  are  black  in  the  face  ;  but  as  long  as  the 
vast  majority  of  the  best  and  strongest  women  refuse  to  live  with 
men  to  whom  they  are  not  married,  heavy  and  inevitable  punish- 
ment will  fall  upon  those  who  transgress  the  rule  so  made.  If 
young  women  ever  get  moral  instruction  out  of  books,  they  will 
get  none  better,  or  more  orthodox,  than  they  will  from  this  book. 
However,  sermons  are  to  be  found  in  stones,  and  what  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Sturgis  for  is  not  his  sermon,  but  a  piece  of  excellent, 
and  admirably  written  fiction. 


COOKERY  BOOKS. 

CasselCs  New  Universal  Cookery  Book.    By  "Lizzie  Heritage. 
London :  Cassell  &  Co. 

THIS  useful  cookery  book  is  on  the  same  lines  as  Mrs.  Beeton's, 
though  a  great  improvement  on  that  well-known,  but  now 
ancient,  household  treasure,  as  it  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up 
to  date,  not  only  as  to  the  art  of  cooking,  which  has  made  great 
strides  since  Mrs.  Beeton's  days,  but  as  to  the  look  of  the  dishes 
and  the  decoration  of  the  table.  As  "  Leonard  Griinenfelder, 
chef,  Grand  Hotel,  London,"  says  in  his  preface  to  the  book, 
"  The  influence  of  appearance  upon  appetite  is  a  point  much 
better  understood  now  than  formerly.  Dishes  are  expected  to 
look  tempting  as  well  as  to  please  the  palate."  To  help  cooks  to 
this  end  there  are  some  really  good  coloured  plates  showing  the 
effect  special  dishes  ought  to  have  in  appearance,  such  as  cold 
salmon  souffltS,  sweetbread  cutlets  with  tomato  sauce,  potted  meat 
basket  with  aspic  border,  lobster  salad  mayonnaise,  and  many 
others.  The  illustrations  in  the  text  will  also  be  very  useful. 
One  of  the  "  important  features  "  by  which  this  book  is  distin- 
guished is  that  "  it  does  not  expound  the  methods  of  one  par- 
ticular school  of  cookery  only,  but  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan, 
embracing  the  best  teachings  of  the  French,  Italian,  German, 
English,  American,  Indian,  and  all  other  schools." 

There  is  a  capital  paper  at  the  end  of  the  book  by  Phyllis 
Browne  on  the  management  and  duties  of  servants.  There  has 
been  in  late  years  so  great  a  change  in  the  relations  between 
mistresses  and  servants  that  old-fashioned  rules  are  no  longer  of 
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my  use ;  we  welcome  such  practical  hints  as  we  get  from  this 
'paper  as  to  how  to  manage  our  servants,  and  what  their  several 
'duties  ought  to  be.  We  think  Cassell's  New  Cookery  Book 
'bids  fair  to  become  universal  in  ordinary  English  households. 

*  Common- Sense   Cookery.    By  A.  Kenney-Herbert.  London: 
Edward  Arnold. 

f    This,  excellent  in  its  way,  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  cookery 
i  book.    The  chapter  on  "  Kitchen  Requisites "  is  instructive  and 
■'practical.    So  is  that  on  "  Luncheons,"  a  meal  for  which  one  is  apt 
to  think  anything  will  do.    Here,  however,  we  have  many  recipes 
I  set  before  us  for  dainty  dishes,  which  prove  that,  without  being 
j  extravagant,  we  can  always  have  good  as  well  as  pretty  luncheons. 
Curries  are,  as  we  all  know,  a  strong  point  with  Mr.  Kenney- 
Herbert,  and  any  cook  who  will  follow  with  accuracy  all  his  in- 
structions on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  first-rate  curry. 
There  is  also  a  very  useful  chapter  on  Salads,  which  form  now  an 
important  part  of  a  dinner ;  but  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all 
1  the  good  thiDgs  that  we  are  taught  in  this  "  common-sense " 
cookery  book  is  how  to  make  up  a  menu.    We  are  here  given 
twenty  menus  worked  out  in  detail.    They  are  divided  into  two 
classes.    Class  I.  for  parties  of  eight  people.    Class  II.  for  some- 
what less  expensive  dinners  of  six.    They  are  well  done,  and  will 
save  much  torment  both  to  the  mistress  and  the  cook. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

The  Captain's  Youngest;  Piccino,  and  other  Child  Stoiies.  By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  London:  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co. 

MRS.  HODGSON  BURNETT  is  in  her  element  when  writing 
about  children ;  but  in  her  story  called  The  Captain's 
Youngest  she  has  depicted  circumstances  which  may  be  true  to 
life,  but  which  are  too  painful  to  be  set  before  children.  Lionel, 
the  Captain's  youngest,  is,  as  Rabbett,  the  Captain's  soldier 
servant,  describes  him,  "  a  generous,  neglected  little  fellow,"  full 
of  love  for  the  family  that  neglects  him  ;  his  only  great  friend  is 
Rabbett,  who  looks  after  him,  and  loves  him  as  if  he  was  his  own 
child.  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  has  written  the  story  in  a  minor  key, 
and  its  sad  ending  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  We  turn  to  "  Piccino,'' 
the  next  story,  with  relief,  and  gladly  follow  the  adventures  of 
the  little  Italian  boy.  "  How  Fauntleroy  Occurred,"  the  author 
tells  us  in  a  note,  was  written  when  asked  for  "  an  article  which 
was  to  be  entitled  'How  I  wrote  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.'  .  .  , 
Accordingly,  I  made  a  record  of  certain  memories  of  the  real 
child  on  which  I  had  founded  the  story  of  the  ideal  one.'' 
The  "  real  child "  is  the  sweetest,  most  fascinating,  and  most 
perfect  little  being  that  ever  existed.  It  is  no  wonder  he  founded 
such  a  hero  in  fiction  as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 


Afloat  in  a  Gipsy  Van.     By  Ernest  R.  Sutfing.    London : 
Jarrold  &  Sons. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  "  Curious  Story  of  a  Cruise  in  the  North 
Sea."  We  doubt  not  that  many  boys  may  enjoy  it,  even  take  it 
all  in.  Turning  a  gipsy  van  into  a  boat  may  even  become  a  fashion- 
able pastime ;  but  woe  to  the  boys  who  go  in  for  such  an  under- 
taking unless  a  strong,  practical,  knowing  uncle  turns  up  who  had 
"  followed  the  sea  all  his  life  ;  for  the  past  eight  years  of  which 
he  had  commanded  a  trading  vessel  plying  between  New  Orleans 
and  various  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.'' 
With  such  a  guide  the  heroes  in  our  story  get  through  difficulties 
and  dangers  such  as  even  boys  might  well  shy  at.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  uncle  loses  a  valuable  pocket-book  in  the  sea.  The 
account  of  diving  for  it,  and  the  treasures  they  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  would  make  us  all  long  to  be  divers  at  once, 
notwithstanding  a  narrow  escape  that  one  of  our  heroes  had  in  the 
course  of  these  diving  expeditions.  Their  first  cooking  experience 
is  decidedly  droll.  A  suet  pudding  was  made  with  the  suet  left 
out !  There  are  many  interesting  descriptions  in  the  book  of  the 
places  that  were  visited  in  the  cruise  of  the  gipsy  van  ;  but  it  is 
the  extraordinary  adventures  that  will  enchant  boys  of  an  ima- 
ginative and  receptive  disposition. 


Good  King  Wenceslas.    Birmingham  :  Cornish  Brothers. 

This  carol,  written  by  Dr.  Neale,  has  been  "  decorated  and 
pictured  by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin,  and  printed  by  his  hand  at  the 
Press  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  in  the  city  of  Birmingham." 
rhe  designs,  which  are  particularly  good,  are  well  and  firmly 
sxecuted.  Mr.  Gaskin  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  effect  without 
all  the  elaboration  of  work  which  is  often  considered  necessary 
for  illustrations,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  pleasing.  Mr.  William 
Morris,  in  his  introductory  note,  justly  calls  the  pictures  "beau- 


tiful." As  to  the  poem,  Mr.  William  Morris  says  it  "  was  written 
by  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Ritualistic  movement.  Dr.  Neale  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  side  of  the  movement  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
has  almost  died  out  as  a  special  characteristic  of  Ritualism — the 
historical  side,  to  wit.  .  .  .  But  to  Dr.  Neale  must  be  awarded 
the  honour  of  being  the  chief  figure  of  the  history  lovers,  or  shall 
we  say  the  Medisevalists,  in  the  movement  in  question,  and  the 
poem  before  us  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  manner  and  its  limita- 
tions. The  legend  itself  is  pleasing  and  a  genuine  one,  and  the 
Christmaslike  quality  of  it,  recalling  the  times  of  my  boyhood, 
appeals  to  me  at  least  as  a  happy  memory  of  past  days."  We 
need  add  nothing  to  these  remarks  on  the  merit  of  this  carol. 


Children's  Singing  Games,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  Sung. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Alice  B.  Gomme.  London : 
David  Nutt. 

This  is  the  second  series  of  this  truly  fascinating  book  for 
children.  We  are  told  that  the  games  "  have  been  chosen  from 
a  large  number  collected  from  the  children  of  our  villages  and 
towns,  and  are  given  just  as  they  are  played."  The  book  is 
delightfully  "  pictured  in  black  and  white  "  by  Winifred  Smith. 
"  London  Bridge  is  Broken  Down,"  "  Sally  Water,"  "  Three 
Sailors,"  "  Looby  Loo,"  "  Round  and  Round  the  Village,"  "  The 
Jolly  Miller,"  "  Oats,  and  Beans,  and  Barley,"  "  Here  we  come 
up  the  Green  Grass,"  are  the  names  of  the  singing  games.  It  is 
hopeless  to  make  a  choice  as  to  which  is  the  best  of  them.  Their 
traditional  rhymes  and  music,  so  quaintly  and  prettily  illus- 
trated, with,  moreover,  so  much  humour  and  go  in  all  the  designs 
for  the  illustrations,  are  equally  charming.  There  are  written 
directions  for  playing  them  at  the  end  of  each  game.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  suggestion  made  in  the  preface : — "  To  those  who, 
during  the  winter  and  Christmas  time  are  anxious  to  afford 
amusement  to  children  and  grown-up  people  alike,  I  would 
venture  to  assert  that  few  more  taking  entertainments  could  be 
got  up  than  some  founded  on  these  games." 


The  King's  Pardon.    By  Robert  Overton.    London :  Jarrold  & 
Sons. 

This  story  opens  with  a  fight  in  the  playground  of  a  school.  In 
the  few  lines  describing  the  fight  the  author  shows  us  the 
character  of  the  hero  in  his  book,  "  the  boy  who  saved  his  father's 
life,"  a  manly,  straightforward  lad,  full  of  dauntless  courage. 
When  he  was  sixteen  his  mother  told  him  the  story  of  his  father's 
life,  and  the  secret  of  his  being  away  from  home,  never  seen  or 
even  heard  of.  He  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement,  and  his 
sentence  was  "  Transportation  for  fourteen  years  to  Botany  Bay." 
Before  going  any  further  into  the  story  we  must,  to  quote  Mr. 
Overton,  "  bid  you  come  back  as  far  as  those  stirring  times  when 
your  grandfathers  had  living  fathers — back  to  the  time  when 
England,  at  war  on  land  and  sea,  was  struggling  all  over  the 
world  against  the  giant  power  of  Napoleon  and  his  allies."  This 
explanation  is  needed  in  order  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Bart 
Arber,  who,  when  he  heard  from  his  mother  of  his  father's  fate, 
was  so  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  he  resolved  to  save  him. 
To  this  end  he  started  off  for  Port  Jackson,  after  having  most 
luckily  and  unexpectedly  come  across  the  first  clue  to  the  chain 
of  evidence  he  meant  to  collect  in  order  to  release  his  father. 
Bart  Arber  lived  in  dangerous  times,  and  his  difficul- 
ties and  adventures  by  land  and  sea  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  times.  Luckily  for  him,  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  got  the  first  clue,  and  whose  life  he  had  saved 
by  one  of  those  strange  and  lucky  accidents  which  sometimes 
happen  even  in  real  life,  and  always  in  fiction,  stuck  to  him 
through  thick  and  thin.  Bob  Simmons,  who  described  himself 
continually  as  "  a  wonderful  peaceable  man— extraordinary  peace- 
able," was  a  man  who  could  hold  his  own,  and  Bart  Arber's  too 
if  required ;  and  so  between  them  they  conquered  all  difficulties, 
the  father  was  saved,  and  all  ended  happily.  Mr.  Robert  Overton 
has  certainly  the  happy  knack  of  writing  stories  that  are  particu- 
larly taking  to  boys,  to  say  nothing  of  their  elders.  The  King's 
Pardon  is  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Margetson  in  a  spirited  manner. 


Lady  Jane.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  London :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine, 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  story  with  the  scene  laid  in  New  Orleans,  and  has 
many  interesting  characters.  First  comes  the  little  heroine, 
"  Lady  Jane,"  a  fatherless  child,  whose  mother  dies  of  fever  just 
after  they  reach  New  Orleans  from  Texas.  The  woman — Mme. 
Jozain — at  whose  house  the  poor  traveller  was  taken  ill  and 
died,  takes  care,  not  only  of  the  poor  little  orphan,  but  of  all  her 
mother's  valuables.  It  is  thanks  to  the  bad  use  she  and  her 
wretched  son  make  of  the  trinkets  that  Lady  J«ne's  parentage 
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is  found  out.  The  child  -was  too  young  and  her  mother  too  ill 
to  he  able  to  enlighten  Mme.  Jozain  on  this  subject.  Mme. 
Jozain  is  kind  in  her  way,  and  Lady  Jane  is  happy,  with  many 
friends  and  a  blue  heron,  which  is  her  chief  pet  and  companion. 
Her  friends  were  a  curious  and  interesting  set,  and  Mrs.  Jamison 
has  made  them  living  beings  to  her  readers.  "  Pepsie,"  the  de- 
formed girl,  whose  occupation  in  life  was  manufacturing  sugared- 
nuts,  and  who  was  always  "  bappy,  bright,  and  amiable — the  idol 
of  all  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  "  :  "  Tite  Souris,"  a  half- 
grown  darky,  who  "  washed,  cooked,  and  scrubbed,  and  waited  on 
Miss  Peps  "  :  Mr.  Gex,  an  ex-dancing-master,  reduced  to  keeping 
a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  stall:  the  kind  "Tante  Modeste," 
with  her  practical  husband,  Paichoux,  a  dairyman :  the  poor 
but  aristocratic  Mme.  d'Hautleve,  and  her  kind  but  exclusive 
daughter,  "  Mam'selle  Diane  " :  the  gentle,  good  Sister  Margaret, 
who,  finding  Lady  Jane  wandering  about  and  homeless,  took  her 
into  the  Orphanage :  Mrs.  Lanier,  a  rich  banker's  wife,  who 
turns  out  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Jane's  mother:  and, 
finally,  Arthur  Maynard,  who  is  introduced  to  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  comes  in  very  appropriately  at  the  end  of 
it : — all  these  different  types  of  human  beiDgs  are  well  woven 
into  the  story,  and  make  us  follow  it  with  interest.  The  illus- 
trations are  decidedly  good. 


The  Elf-Errant.    By  Moika  O'Neill.    London:  Lawrence  & 
Bullen. 

The  double  meaning  of  this  prettily  got-up  little  book,  which 
at  first  sight  seems  to  contain  merely  a  fairy  tale  for  children, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  to  one  reading  it  attentively.  The  under- 
current, which  is  clothed  in  fairy  guise,  can  be  shown  by  one 
quotation.  Red  Rose  is  a  fairy  elf  who  goes  over  to  visit  the 
Irish  fairies,  and  tries  to  improve  their  country.  "  Had  he 
known  that  the  Irish  Fairies  were  kindly  bearing  with  him  as  a 
stranger,  and  excusing  his  craze  for  improvement  in  consideration 
of  the  dreadful  country  he  had  left,  he  would  have  been  shocked. 
But  then  it  never  occurred  to  Red  Rose  that  he  could  possibly  be 
an  object  of  toleration,  instead  of  envy.  He  was  not  a  conceited 
Fairy,  but  he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  superior  race,  and  that  the  fact  must  be  apparent  to 
all  who  met  him.  The  demeanour  of  the  Irish  Fairies  mystified 
him.  He  perceived  at  last  that  they  were  unimpressed  by  his 
sovereignty  of  race,  and  this  indifference  of  theirs  puzzled  him  at 
first,  then  troubled  him.  He  went  about  in  a  sort  of  discon- 
tented sadness  which  made  him  rather  less  sympathetic  than 
before,  for  when  the  English  Elf  was  sad  he  became  twice  as 
uncompromising.  He  saw  the  faults  in  the  general  system  of 
Irish  Fairyland  with  stili  clearer  vision,  and  stated  them  with 
dreadful  distinction." 


Heart.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  London :  Sampson  Lo 
Marston,  &  Co. ;  Berne  :  W.  Kaiser. 
This  is  an  Authorized  Translation,  by  G.  S.  Godkin,  of 
Edmondo  de  Amicis's  delightful  book  for  boys,  from  the  1 58th 
Italian  edition.  Its  author  tells  us  that  it  might  be  entitled  "The 
Story  of  a  Scholastic  Year,  written  by  a  Pupil  of  the  Third  Class 
of  an  Italian  Municipal  School."  Mr.  Godkin  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  book  describes  Signor  de  Amicis  as  "  a  large-minded,  large- 
hearted  man,  sympathetic  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
and  of  every  country."  It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find 
sympathy  with  boys  and  with  all  that  can  interest  them  running 
through  his  book,  which  is  written  in  his  well-known  facile  and 
good  style.  We  here  find  many  examples  of  his  happy  faculty  of 
observation  of  men,  manners,  and  countries  without  the  defects 
that  too  often  go  hand  in  hand  with  these  qualities.  Heart  is 
written  from  notes  made  by  a  schoolboy  from  day  to  day  on 
"  what  he  had  seen,  felt,  and  thought  in  the  school  and  outside 
the  school."  We  may  truly  say  with  Signor  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
"  Now,  read  this  book,  boys;  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased 
with  it,  and  that  it  may  do  you  good." 


Nursery  Rhymes  of  the  Olden  Times.    London :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Ever  Welcome  "  Toy-book  series,  and  has 
new  pictures  to  old  rhymes.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  which 
are  by  Jessie  Currie,  are  coloured,  others  are  in  black  and  white. 
Those  in  black  and  white  are  decidedly  original  in  design, 
especially  the  two  that  illustrate  "  Little  Miss  Muffett  "  and 
"  Humpty  Dumpty." 

Rex;  or,  Winning  the  Victoria  Cross.    By  Louisa  Thompson. 
London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who,  from  the  time  he  was  nine 
years  old,  had  one  idea  in  life,  winning  the  Victoria  Cross.  Un- 
luckily for  his  parents,  he  cannot  wait  for  this  distinction  until  he 
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is  grown  up,  so  makes  up  his  mind  to  run  away  from  home,  and  to 
begin  saving  life  at  once.  The  various  adventures  which  befall 
him  on  his  quest  are  vividly  put  before  us  by  the  author  in  this 
curious  and,  far-fetched  story. 


The  Witch  of  the  Juniper  Walk,  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  By 
Mrs.  Frank  Mat.    London :  Gay  &  Bird. 

This  is  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  with  good  morals  to  them. 
They  are  full  of  pretty  fancies,  and  written  so  simply  that  very 
young  children  can  take  them  in  and  appreciate  them.  The 
author's  illustrations  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  her  stories. 


Cinderella,  or  the  Little  Glass  Slipper ;  and  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
Stalk.  Prepared  for  Children  by  Grace  Rhys.  London- 
Dent  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  Banbury  Cross  Series,  and  a  more  daintily 
got  up  little  edition  of  our  old  favourites,  both  inside  and  out,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The  pictures  are  delightfully 
quaint,  suiting  the  whole  style  of  the  book.  By  way  of  a  con- 
trast, we  imagine,  Grace  Rhys,  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  "  To 
Hesper,"  points  out  what  these  fairy  tales  were  like  "  when  our 
grandmothers  were  little." 


Rhymes  about  a  Little  Woman  (from  "  The  Invisible  Playmate  "). 
Words  by  William  Canton.  Music  by  Mrs.  Raymond- 
Maude.    London :  Boosey  &  Co. 

The  music  in  this  book  is,  to  our  thinking,  far  too  good  for  the 
words.  It  is  really  pretty,  and  most  of  it  quite  original ;  easy, 
too;  so  that  a  young  player  will  not  find  it  a  difficult  task  even, 
to  read  it  by  sight. 

The  Ladies'  Treasury.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  London  : 
Bemrose  &  Sons. 

The  bound  volume  for  1894  of  this  popular  household  magazine 
will  be  welcomed  by  very  many.  It  bears  out  its  name,  for  it 
contains  abundant  treasures  for  ladies  who  want  cookery  recipes, 
hints  on  dress  and  the  fashions,  instruction  on  needlework,  stories 
both  short  and  serial,  gossip,  papers  on  matters  of  the  day,  and 
on  many  other  subjects.    The  fashion  engravings  are  good. 


Le  Sire  de  Ryebeke.  Paris  :  Librairie  de  l'Art. 
Le  Sire  de  Ryebeke  is  a  Flemish  legend  written  in  French  by 
Mile.  Marguerite  van  de  Wiele,  and  meant  to  give  its  young 
readers  lessons  in  courage.  The  hard  struggle  in  this  curiou3 
legend  between  Valour  and  Cowardice  is  prettily  told,  in  those 
delicately  turned  phrases  which  seem  to  belong  essentially  to  the 
French  language.    The  book  is  illustrated  by  Isidore  de  Rudder. 


A  travers  Paris.    By  "  Crafty."  Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 

"  Crafty  "  is  always  at  his  best  in  drawing  horses,  horsemen, 
and  horsewomen,  and  he  has  given  us  many  examples  of  his  best 
work  in  this  book.  His  figure-drawing  is  not  so  good.  Some  of 
the  letterpress  describing  his  pictures  is  humorous. 


La  vie  de  Londres.    By  Mars.    Paris  :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie. 

We  cannot  congratulate  "  Mars  "  on  his  latest  production.  It 
is,  like  much  of  his  work,  tainted  with  peculiarly  French  vulgarity, 
to  say  nothing  of  gross  ignorance  of  the  English  ways  that  he 
professes  to  depict.  Unlike  a  good  deal  of  his  work,  it  is  ex- 
tremely dull. 

L'arche  de  NoS.    By  P.  Guigon  and  A.  Vimar.    Paris :  E.  PIod, 
Nourrit  et  Cie. 

With  such  opportunities  as  the  animals'  entry  into  Noah's  Ark, 
and  their  doings  whilst  in  it,  present  to  a  caricaturist,  we  confess 
ourselves  much  disappointed  in  most  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
book.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  utter  want  of  humour 
displayed,  but  one  must  wade  through  a  deal  of  dulness  to  find 
them. 

We  have  received  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  new  editions  of  Mrs.  Overtheway  s  Remembrances 
and  Melchior's  Dream ;  and  other  Tales,  by  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  We  are  told  at  the  end  of  each  volume  that  "  The  pre- 
sent series  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  works  is  the  only  authorized  complete 
and  uniform  edition  published.  It  will  consist  of  eighteen 
volumes,  and  the  series  will  be  completed  within  eighteen  months. 
The  device  of  the  cover  was  specially  designed  by  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Ewing."  It  is  certainly  an  attractive  edition,  and  the  cover 
quite  original  in  design. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Annie  S.  Swan's  magazine,  The 
Woman  at  Home  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  has  much  that  is  good 
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and  uier|esting  in  it,  beginning  with  "  The  Answer  to  a  Christmas 
Prayer,"  by  Annie  S.  Swan.  Then  there  is  a  story  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  "Ephraim's  Pinch"  ;  "A  London  Love  Story,"  by  J.  M. 
Barrie ;  "  The  Little  Did  Lady,"  by  L.  T.  Meade ;  "  The  Mourn- 
ing of  the  Glen,"  by  Ian  Maclaren.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Queen  of  Italy,  by  Arthur  Warren,  telling  us  much 
that  we  care  to  know  about  Queen  Marguerite,  with  some 
characteristic  photographs.  "  A  Chat  with  Dr.  Joachim,"  by 
Baroness  von  Zedlitz,  is  another  of  the  many  attractions  in  this 
number  of  The  Woman  at  Some. 


LTazelfs  Annual  for  1895.    London  :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney. 

We  can  but  describe  it,  according  to  the  title-page,  "  A  Cyclo- 
paedic Record  of  Men  and  Topics  of  the  Day."  It  is  edited  by 
W.  Palmer,  B.A.  It  is  full  of  useful  information,  and  "  Avaunt 
Perplexity  "  is  an  excellent  motto  to  adopt  for  such  a  volume. 


We  have  received  some  good  "examples  of  Collins's  Diaries. 
The  "  Scribbling "  Diary,  the  "  Commercial "  Diary,  and  the 
"  Octavo "  Diary,  all  interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  are  more 
useful  than  ornamental ;  but  the  smaller  ones  combine  both 
attractions,  and  are  bound  in  leather,  such  as  the  "  Handy " 
Diary,  the  "Concise"  Diary,  and  the  "Bijou"  Diary.  The 
"  Gem  "  Diary  is  also  a  good  size  for  the  pocket. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


Letters  from  Camp  during  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol.  By  Colin 
Frederick  Campbell,  with  a  Preface  by  F.  M.  Viscount 
Wolseley.    London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1894. 

'T^HESE  letters  of  the  late  Colonel  Colin  Campbell  would  probably 
have  been  published  long  since  if  they  had  contained  nothing 
hut  the  writer's  account  of  the  siege  operations  against  Sebastopol 
and  his  general  experiences  of  the  Crimean  war.  They  comprise, 
however,  something  more  than  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  camp 
life  and  work  in  the  trenches.  They  contain  some  outspoken 
-criticism  of  the  English  authorities,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Crimea,  which  can  affect  no  susceptibilities  at  this  date,  and  is 
interesting  and  possibly  profitable  to  consider  now.  The  regi- 
mental officer  of  those  days  was  usually  a  badly  educated  man, 
Lord  Wolseley  observes,  though  in  every  battalion  there  were 
officers  of  exceptional  knowledge  and  ability.  Colonel  Colin 
Campbell  was  one  of  these.  "  We  served  together,"  says  Lord 
Wolseley,  "  as  assistant  engineers  in  the  trenches.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  without  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  very  best  soldiers  I 
ever  knew."  The  letters  describe  in  lively  terms  the  defective 
equipment  of  the  English  troops,  and  the  extraordinary  mis- 
management of  the  Commissariat  and  the  Transport  services. 
Colonel  Campbell  landed  with  the  regiment  in  which  he  served — 
the  46th — at  Balaklava  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 
The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  afterwards  put  out  to  sea,  was  caught 
in  a  storm,  and  wrecked  on  the  coast.  It  was  stated  in  the 
papers  that  all  the  regimental  winter  clothing  was  lost,  but  the 
fact  was  that  no  winter  clothing  was  sent  with  them.  "  Our 
whole  equipment,"  he  writes,  "  is  entirely  unfit  for  active  service. 
The  worst  French  regiment  here  makes  a  better  appearance 
than  the  best  English."  The  horrors  of  life  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  often  painted  as  they  have  been,  are  described 
in  plain  and  effective  language.  Of  what  the  newspapers  called 
the  privations  of  officers  he  writes  very  differently.  It  is  all 
"  nonsense."  They,  at  least,  had  a  dry  bed,  with  hot  tea,  ham, 
and  biscuit  after  duty  in  the  trenches ;  while  the  men  had  no 
change  of  clothing,  and  nothing  but  a  little  biscuit  and  rum. 
The  story  he  tells  (p.  98)  of  the  three  shiploads  of  fresh  vegetables 
that  were  allowed  to  rot  in  Balaklava  harbour  before  the  Com- 
missariat thought  of  utilizing  them  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
muddle-headed  conduct  of  affairs.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
letters  that  does  not  throw  a  piquant  light  on  the  campaign  and 
life  in  camp.  Here  is  a  note  on  another  subject  that  may  interest 
cricketers  as  well  as  gunners : — "  They  have  lately  learned  a 
nasty  trick  of  firing  their  shells  with  reduced  charges  so  that 
they  just  hit  the  parapet,  and  lob  into  the  trench  like  Clark's 
bowling."  Colonel  Campbell  thought,  like  every  one  else,  that 
Sebastopol  would  not  long  stand  the  siege.  Even  on  the  voyage 
from  Constantinople  they  feared  to  hear  news  of  its  fall.  But 
many  a  weary  month  was  to  pass  before  the  day  arrived,  and  very 
•well  told  in  these  letters  is  the  history  of  that  long  period  of 
•suspense  and  trial. 


The  Liberation  of  Bulgaria.  By  Wentwoeth  Htjyshe.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  London :  Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster. 
1894. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Huyshe's  "  Notes  "  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1877,  though  somewhat  belated  in  publication,  have  much  of 
the  force  and  freshness  of  recent  impressions,  and  are  bright  with 
actuality.  The  author  was  war  correspondent  for  a  leading  New 
York  paper  of  pronounced  Russian  sympathies,  and  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  to  pass  to  the 
front  with  the  Turkish  forces.  He  was  curtly  refused,  in  fact, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Danube  when  chance  and  some 
dexterous  intriguing  gained  him  an  authority  that  served  him 
well — nothing  less  than  a  pass  for  the  Turkish  headquarters 
signed  by  the  Sultan's  brother-in-law.  Wherever  he  showed  this 
document  he  found  patrols  and  sentries  presenting  arms  to  him. 
He  reached  Rustchuk  in  time  to  witness  the  bombardment  and 
ruin  of  the  town,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  relations 
with  Abdul  Kerim  and  the  Turkish  authorities.  Abdul,  like  his 
old  schoolfellow  Von  Moltke,  was  a  "  man  of  plans,"  but  no  one. 
ever  knew  what  his  plan  of  campaign  was.  In  three  weeks  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople.  The  unfortunate  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  gallant  Osman  Pasha  are  the  only  Turkish  leaders  of  whom 
Mr.  Huyshe  speaks  well.  If  Abdul  was  incapable,  Suleiman  was 
the  betrayer  of  his  country.  Some  of  the  most  spirited  chapters 
of  the  book  deal  with  the  heroic  stand  of  the  Turks  at  Plevna, 
and  Mehemet's  vigorous  campaign  on  the  Lorn  and  Valentine 
Baker's  energetic  support  of  Mehemet.  The  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Huyshe's  narrative  are  interesting,  if  somewhat  gruesome. 


Popular  British  Ballads.  Chosen  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
Illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  London : 
Dent  &  Co.  1894. 
The  modern  section  of  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson's  selection  of 
ballads  comprised  in  these  two  volumes  shows  an  interpretation 
of  the  term  "  ballad  "  even  more  liberal  than  the  editor's  choice  of 
ancient  ballads  in  the  previous  volumes.  Blake's  "  Fair  Eleanor  " 
is  an  extreme  example — a  ballad  in  "  blank  " — and  the  humorous 
verse  of  Hood,  Calverley,  and  others  has  an  air  of  incongruity. 
But  the  selection,  as  a  whole,  is  representative  and  comprises 
much  that  is  excellent.  We  would  name,  for  instance,  Sydney 
Dobell's  "  Keith  of  Ravelston  "  ;  Stevenson's  "  Ticonderoga  "  ; 
Peacock's  "  War  Song  of  Dinas  Vawr  "  ;  Mr.  Kipling's  "  East  and 
West "  ;  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Ballad  of  Dead  Man's  Bay  "  ;  Rossetti's 
"  Sister  Helen  " ;  Miss  Ingelow's  "  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire  " ;  and  "  The  Wedding  of  Pale  Bronwen,"  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys.  Here,  indeed,  is  variety  in  modern  song.  The 
"  Irish  Ballads "  in  the  last  volume  are  not  less  various,  'and 
living  writers  are  largely  represented.  Mr.  Cooke's  illustrations 
to  these  pretty  volumes  are  pleasing,  for  the  most  part. 


The  Literature  of  the  Georgian  Era.  By  the  late  William 
Minto,  LL.D.  Edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 
This  posthumous  volume  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Minto  is  appro- 
priately introduced  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Aberdeen 
Professor  of  Logic  written  by  the  editor,  with  which  are  given 
additional  reminiscences  of  old  friends  or  pupils,  such  as  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lobban,  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  lectures 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  altered  and  recast,  as  Professor 
Knight  remarks,  had  the  author  lived  to  see  them  through  the 
press,  and  he  has  thought  it  inexpedient  to  do  more  than 
correct  clerical  errors.  This  was  a  wise  rule  to  observe.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  passage  might  have  been  amended  with- 
out affecting  the  spirit  of  the  text.  Thus  the  odd  statement 
with  regard  to  Shelley — "  he  would  not  drink  tea  with  his  sugar  " 
— might  have  been  corrected  so  as  to  avoid  what  is  a  ridiculous 
inversion.  The  lectures  contain  much  that  is  admirable, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  work  and  influence  of  Pope.  Mr. 
Minto  was  will  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  any  kind  of  parti  pris,  and  had  a  healthy  dis- 
like of  gush  and  excess  in  criticism.  The  essay  on  the  "  Supposed 
Tyranny  of  Pope,"  in  the  supplement  to  these  lectures,  is  a  capital 
example  of  sane  and  large-minded  judgment.  In  the  lectures, 
again,  his  defence  of  Pope  against  Elwin's  strictures  (p.  30)  is  as 
conclusive  as  it  is  well  tempered.  The  essay  on  Burns,  now  first 
printed,  is  not  less  characteristic  in  its  sanity  and  breadth  of  view, 
and  was  esteemed  by  the  author,  as  Mr.  Lobban  testifies,  "dis- 
tinctly the  best  thing  he  had  ever  written." 


Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer.  By  "  Calamo  Cprrente."  Illus- 
trated by  G.  A.  Laundy.    London:  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 
This  elegant  volume  should  be  every  golfer's  "  companion,"  and 
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its  author  the  laureate  of  golf.    The  poem  "  A  Good  Game 

at  "  ought  in  itself  to  make  good  the  election  of  the  writer  to 

the  poetic  office.  What  Armstrong  did  for  Health,  the "  Old 
Golfer "  has  done  for  Golf.  He  has  honoured  the  ancient  game 
and  enriched  didactic  poetry.  In  "  Sandy  Gow's  Funeral,"  more- 
over, he  attempts  a  loftier  strain  with  not  less  success,  giving  us 
a  new  and  convincing  illustration  of  "  the  ruling  passion." 
Perhaps  it  was  a  harder  enterprise  to  give  instruction  in  verse, 
as  in  the  chapter  "  How  to  Learn  the  Game " ;  yet  a  clearer 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  driving  we  could  not  desire. 
After  a  patient  and  precise  statement  of  the  A  B  C  or  "  i,  2,  3  " 
of  the  game,  the  Old  Golfer  sets  forth  in  neat  stanzas  on  the 
«  Full  Drive  "  :— 

If  clear  on  even  grass  we  find 

Our  ball  inviting  lies, 
We  take  the  driver,  when  the  stroke 

The  distant  flag  implies. 

But  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  lie 

Suggest  the  smallest  doubt, 
The  Brassie  is  the  club  to  use 

To  bring  you  safely  out. 

If  still  more  doubtful,  take  the  cleek  ; 

If  bad,  the  iron  play  ; 
If  very  bad,  the  mashie's  best 

To  get  the  ball  away. 

Mr.  Laundy's  illustrations  reflect  both  the  poetic  and  the  prac- 
tical aims  of  this  pretty  book  on  the  art  of  golf.  Those  misguided 
persons  who  think  that  poetry  and  the  practical,  or  amusement 
and  instruction,  are  incompatible  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  of 
the  author,  even  as  they  are  mastering  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  royal  audrancient  f?a\£j 

Pudd'nhead  Wilson.  By  Mark  Twain.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1894. 
Mark  Twain's  last  book  is  a  story  of  mixed  babies  and  the 
ingenious  detection  of  crime.  It  is  not  altogether  another 
Hucklebury  Finn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  that  it  is  not  another  Yankee  at  King  Arthurs  Court. 
Boxy,  the  slave  woman,  who  changes  the  babies,  is  a  delight- 
ful character,  who  stirs  us  with  a  warm  and  ready  interest. 
For  the  rest,  there  is  little  that  can  be  said  to  rouse  enthusiasm. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson  himself  is  a  little  unreal,  too  much  of  the 
deus  ex  machind,  though  there  is  much  that  is  Twainian  in'  the 
specimen  sayings  that  illustrate  his  wisdom.  Every  chapter  is 
headed  with  these  extracts,  and  it  is  clear  that  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  is  to  Mark  Twain  what  Poor  Richard  was  to  Franklin. 
In  the  means  by  which  Wilson  detects  the  murderer  of  Judge 
Driscoll  we  have  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  system  of  thumb- 
impressions,  originated  by  Sir  W.  Herschell  in  India,  as  a 
method  of  identifying  criminals.  It  is  cleverly,  if  not  entirely 
persuasively,  worked  out  in  the  story.  But  the  sketch  of  Boxy, 
the  negress,  is  by  far  the  finest  thing  in  the  book. 


Cameos  of  Literature  from  Standard  Authors.     Compiled  by 
Mrs.  Vincent.    12  vols.    London:  Warne  &  Co.  1894. 

This  selection  of  specimens  of  English  prose  and  verse  is 
described  as  a  "modernized  and  revised  edition  of  Charles 
Knight's  Half-Hours  with  the  best  Authors."  It  is  largely  com- 
posed of  authors  who  were  scarcely  known  to  fame  when  that 
popular  miscellany  was  first  issued,  and  is  thus  practically  a  new 
work  as  well  as  a  new  edition.  We  note,  for  example,  extracts 
from  Mr.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Pater, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Dr.  Jessopp,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle.  The  literature  represented  is  drawn  from  a  wide 
field,  and  shows  extreme  diversity.  The  twelve  volumes  are 
very  well  printed,  tasteful  in  binding,  handy  in  size,  and, being 
packed  in  a  neat  and  convenient  box,  form  an  acceptable  gift  for 
presentation. 

The  new  issue  of  Debretfs  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage 
(Dean  &  Son)  appears  with  commendable  promptitude,  with  all 
its  admirable  features  as  hitherto,  and  corrected  to  date.  The 
leading  points  of  the  yearly  editorial  revision  are  indicated  as 
usual  in  the  preface.  A  list  of  Indian  and  foreign  Knights 
and  Companions  is  given  for  the  first  time.  From  an  amusing 
anonymous  letter  printed  by  the  editor  it  appears  that  there 
are  ladies  who  object  energetically  to  standard  works  of  reference 
like  Dehre/t  because  of  the  record  of  the  dates  of  their  birth. 
We  have  also  receive  1  the  invaluable  Dod  for  1895  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  a  "Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage"  that 
comprehends  all  "titled  clisses/'a  model  of  concise  statement 
and  convenient  arrangement.  Whittaker's  Windsor  Peerage 
(Whittaker  &  Co.),  also  inclusive  of  Baronets,  Knights,  Bishops, 


and  other  titled  classes,  is  a  compact  and  handy  volume  wy  th  an 
excellent  arrangement  of  material,  clear,  relevant,  and  txuct. 

Venezia,  adapted  from  the  German  of  Henry  Perl  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  a  handsome  and 
seasonable  gift-book,  descriptive  of  Venice  and  Venetian  life,  and 
illustrated  by  Ettore  Tito,  Luigi  Cima,  Tony  Grubhofer,  and 
other  artists.  As  with  the  volumes  of  the  attractive  series, 
"  The  Capitals  of  the  World,"  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  contributes  an 
introduction,  and  indicates  what  is  most  abiding  in  the  charms 
of  Venice. 

From  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  we  have  a  capital  selection  of  Irish 
poetry  and  music — The  Irish  Song  Book,  edited  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Percival  Graves — comprising  more  than  a  hundred  lyrics,  old 
and  modern,  with  the  music  of  the  original  airs.  It  is  but  a 
sampling  of  the  vast  and  rich  store  of  Irish  song ;  but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly an  admirable  and  representative  garnering  of  much  of  the 
best. 

Beautiful  Britain  is  the  title  of  a  "  Portfolio  of  Photographs," 
issued  in  parts  by  the  Werner  Company  of  Chicago  and  London, 
containing  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  6f  the  "  Scenery  and 
the  Splendours  of  the  United  Kingdom."  In  No.  4  we  have 
views  of  Wilton  and  Longleat,  interiors  of  Hatfield  and  Kneb- 
worth,  with  other  pictures  of  stately  homes  and  historic  buildings, 
with  brief  descriptions  at  the  foot  of  each.  The  photographs  are 
well  reproduced  and  thoroughly  representative. 


A  similar  publication,  but  "  done  in  England  by  Englishmen," 
is  the  Descriptive  Album  of  London,  issued  by  the  "Descriptive 
Album  "  Publishing  Company,  of  which  we  have  the  First  Part, 
composed  of  sixteen  excellent  pictures  of  London  buildings,  among 
which  are  capital  views  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, and  other  recent  additions  to  the  architectural  variety  of 
the  metropolis. 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  XX.  of  Papers  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  (Heywood) ;  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  1893  (Washington  :  Government  Office) ; 
Symbolic  Logic,  by  John  Venn,  Sc.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  second 
edition,  revised  and  rewritten;  On  the  Natural  Immunity  against 
Cholera,  by  C.  Godfrey  Gumpel  (Williams  &  Norgate) ;  South 
America,  the  Neglected  Continent,  by  E.  C.  Millard  and  Lucy 
Guinness  (Marlborough  &  Co.) ;  The  Confessions  of  Amos  Todd 
(Fisher  Unwin) ;  Kangaroo  and  Kauri,  by  J.  K.  Arthur 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  An  Analysis  of  Snell's  Principles  of 
Equity,  by  E.  E.  Bltth,  LL.D.  (Stevens  &  Haynes),  fifth 
edition ;  Voyages  and  Travels,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  (Nelson 
&  Sons),  with  illustrations ;  Vol.  VII.  of  Transactions  of  the 
Moyal  Historical  Society  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Childhood  in  Lite- 
rature and  Art,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder  (Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Prevention  of  Small-Pox  and  the.  Stamping- 
Out  System,  by  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  M.B.  (H.  K.  Lewis) ; 
The  Guide  to  the  Italian  Pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  a  Kyrle- 
pamphlet  by  Mary  Logan  (Innes  &  Co.) ;  and  The  Baptist 
Handbook  for  1895  (Clarke  &  Co.) 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Communications.  The  Editor  must  also  entirely  decline  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and 
not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMER'S 

FOB. 

PIANOS 

ALL  MAKERS 


ceamee's  n^nsros 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 
PIANOS   bv  Bechsteiu.  Broodwo'id.  Coilard,  Ibach.  Frard, 
Bluthner.  Steinway,  «.,  in  stock,  fullest  Cash  Discooxts,  cr 
ou  our  Hike  Systkm.  .  _ 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  nil  makers,  returned  from  hire, 
now  specially  offered  from  £15.   Send  tor  Pru-e  Lists. 

CRAMER'S,  1911  and    01  h  E(j  F.N T  srP.t  ET.  J\  . 
and  lti-40  MOORGaTJS  STREET,  E.C.  LOIsDON. 


